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Humboldt,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alex- 
ander, Baron  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of  natur- 
alists, was  born  at  Berlin,  14th  September  1769. 
His  father,  whom  he  lost  when  he  was  not  quite 
ten  years  of  age,  was  chamberlain  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen ; and 
during  his  residence  at  Gottingen  ( 1789-90 ) he 
made  those  visits  of  scientific  exploration,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  his  first  independent  work,  a treatise 
on  the  basalts  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1790  he  made  a tour  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  In  June  1791  he 
entered  the  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Werner.  His  eight 
months’  residence  here  led  to  the  publication  of  his 
Flora  Suhterranea  Frihergensis  (1793).  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  mining 
department,  and  spent  some  years  in  this  capacity, 
chiefly  at  the  Fichtelgebirge,  in  Upper  Franconia. 
His  researches  here,  resulted  in  a work  on  the 
irritability  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  of 
animals  (1799).  The  desire  of  visiting  tropical 
countries,  however,  led  him  to  resign  his  office, 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  nature. 
He  spent  three  months  at  Jena,  where  he  was  the 
intimate  associate  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  Paris 
he  contracted  a friendship  with  Aime  Bonpland, 
afterwards  his  companion  in  many  and  various 
scenes.  Some  time  after  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  Spanish  government  to  visit  all  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  He  sailed  from  Corunna  along  with  Bon- 
pland on  5th  June  1799.  They  visited  Teneriffe, 
ascended  the  Peak,  and  made  many  scientific  obser- 
vations. On  16th  July  they  arrived  at  Cumana  in 
South  America,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years 
explored  a vast  extent  of  territory  in  what  are  now 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  as  well 
as  in  Mexico,  wbich  they  crossed  from  Avest  to  east. 
In  Havana  Humboldt  prepared  materials  after- 
wards employed  in  his  Essai  Politique  sur  I’Isle  de 
Cuba  (1826).  At  Paris  he  occupied  himself  in  the 


lllllbei%  the  estuary  of  the 
rivers  Ouse  and  Trent  (and  so 
of  the  Dove,  Derwent,  Wharfe, 
»S:c. ),  runs  east  and  then  south- 
east for  a length  of  38  miles, 
separating  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  Avith  a breadth 
varying  from  1 to  7 miles.  Its 
drainage  basin,  with  an  area  of 
9770  miles,  is  the  largest  in  England ; and  by 
means  of  navigable  streams  and  canals  the  Humber 
is  connected  across  England  Avith  the  Mersey,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Thames.  The  navigation  is 
obstructed,  especially  on  the  north  side,  by  banks 
and  shoals.  The  Humber  Avas  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
in  the  Avider  sense,  and  of  Deira  when  Northumbria 
Avas  divided  into  Bernicia  and  Deira ; Mercia  lay 
south  of  the  estuary.  By  Avay  of  the  Humber 
Danes  and  Northmen  made  many  terrible  incur- 
sions into  England,  notably  in  867,  1013,  1066,  and 
1069.  The  great  port  on  the  Humber  Avas  anciently 
Ravenser  or  Ravenspur,  just  inside  Spurn  Head. 
The  process  of  erosion  by  the  sea  Avas  already  at 
Avork  when  Henry  Bolingbroke  landed  here  in 
1399 ; soon  after  the  place  Avas  Avholly  covered  by 
the  encroaching  Avaters,  and  Hull  became  tbe  port 
on  the  north  shore,  as  Grimsby  now  is  on  the. south. 
See  The  Rivers  of  England  (Cassell,  1889),  and 
Boyle’s  Lost  Towns  of  the  Humber  ( 1889 ). 

Humbert.  See  Italy. 

Humble-bee.  See  Bee. 

Humboldt^  a river  of  Nevada,  rises  in  the  NE. 
art  of  the  state,  and  floAvs  WSW.  to  Humboldt 
ink,  a lake  over  40  miles  in  circumference,  Avhich 
has  no  outlet.  Length,  nearly  350  miles.  The  river, 
Avhich  is  unnaA’igable  even  for  canoes,  is  strongly 
impregnated  Avith  alkaline  matter.  The  region 
through  which  it  floAvs  is  barren,  and  the  banks 
are  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt. 
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Arrangement  of  his  collections  and  manuscripts, 
and  jointly  with  Gay-Lussac  made  experiments  on 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hav- 
ing visited  Italy,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  he  accom- 
panied Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  in  1807  on  a 
political  mission  to  France,  and  obtained  leave 
from  the  government  of  his  own  country  to  remain 
there  for  the  publication  of  his  travels,  for  which 
the  disturbed  state  of  Germany  at  that  time  did 
not  allow  proper  opportunity.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Paris  till  1827.  The  wish  of  the  king  that 
he  should  reside  in  his  native  country  was  gratified 
in  1827,  when  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  there, 
in  the  winter  of  1827-28,  he  gave  lectures  on  the 
Cosmos,  or  physical  universe. 

In  1829  Humboldt  again  became  a traveller,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  then  sending  out  a well-appointed 
expedition  to  the  north  of  Asia,  to  explore  the 
Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  Chinese  Dzungaria, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  this  expedition  Humboldt 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  friends  Ehrenberg 
and  Rose.  Its  principal  results  were  the  scientific 
examination  of  the  beds  which  produce  gold  and 
platina,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  an  extra- 
tropical  region,  the  astronomical  determination  of 
positions,  magnetic  observations,  and  geological 
and  botanical  collections.  The  whole  journey 
occupied  nine  months,  and  extended  to  2320  miles, 
and  is  described  in  a work  by  Rose  (2  vols. 
1837-42)  and  in  Humboldt’s  A sfe  Cfewri-o/e  (3  vols. 
1843).  The  political  changes  of  the  year  1830  led 
to  Humboldt’s  employment  in  political  services  ; he 
was  chosen  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  carry  to  Paris 
his  recognition  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  years  was  frequently  sent  to  Paris 
to  resiile  for  four  or  five  months.  He  accompanied 
the  king  of  Prussia  also  in  visits  to  England, 
Denmark,  &c.  During  this  time  he  published  his 
Examen  Critique  de  la  Geographie  du  Nouveau 
Continent  (5  vols.  1835-38).  Humboldt  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  long  life  at  Berlin,  where  he 
occupied  a high  position  at  the  Prussian  court. 
His  last  great  work.  Cosmos  (4  vols.  1845-58), 
has  been  unanimously  recognised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  works  ever  published,  exhibiting 
in  most  lucid  arrangement  many  of  the  principM 
facts  of  the  physical  sciences  and  their  relations 
to  each  other.  The  style,  however,  is  somewhat 
heavy,  and,  seen  from  our  present  standpoint,  the 
author’s  views  are  in  many  respects  defective.  The 
germ  of  the  work  was  the  author’s  lectures  in  Berlin 
in  1828,  themselves  partially  based  on  \\\s,  Ansichten 
der  Natur  ( 1808).  Humboldt  died  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  May  6,  1 859. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Hum- 
boldt’s contributions  to  science.  The  geography  of 
Spanish- America  was  most  imperfectly  known  pre- 
vious to  his  travels  there,  during  which  he  astro- 
nomically determined  more  than  700  positions,  and 
he  bestowed  much  labour  on  the  preparation  of  the 
maps  in  which  his  discoveries  were  exhibited.  His 
barometrical  observations  were  likewise  very  num- 
erous, as  well  as  his  observations  an  all  points  con- 
nected with  meteorology.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  important  generalisations  concerning 
magnetism  and  also  climate.  He  obtained  dis- 
tinction also  by  his  labours  in  the  determination  of 
the  magnetic  equator,  and  by  his  observations  on 
electrical  eels,  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes  and 
young  crocodiles.  The  editing  and  preparing  of 
the  great  work  of  the  American  journey  occupied 
twenty  years  of  his  life  ; and  in  his  work  he  had 
the  assistance  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  of  the  time — Cuvier,  Latreille,  Gay- 
Lussac,  Thenard,  &c. — as  well  as  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  and  engravers.  There  is  but  one 
complete  edition  of  the  opus  magnum  (1807-17),  in 
30  vols.  (20  folio  and  10  quarto) ; the  so-called  small 


edition  being  but  excerpts.  The  title  of  the  whole  is 
Voyages  aux  Regions  tiquinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent, fait  en  1799-1804  par  Alexandre  de  Hum- 
boldt et  Aim6  Bonpdand,  redige  qiur  Alexandre  de 
Humboldt ; and  it  falls  into  six  sections,  some  of 
which  and  their  parts  are  quoted  as  separate  works 
(Relation  Historique,  Observations  de  Zoologic, 
Observations  Astronomiques,  Physique  generale  et 
Geologie,  Plantes  fiquinoxiales,  with  atlases,  essays, 
&c. ).  Humboldt  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  century,  and  in  private  life  wa.s 
remarkable  for  benevolence  and  kindliness,  while 
his  most  conspicuous  defect  was  vanity. 

See  the  great  biographical  work,  edited  by  Bruhns, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt : cine  u-issenschaftliche  Bio- 
qraphie  {1S72 ; Eng.  trans.  1873);  and  Lord  Houghton’s 
Monographs  (1873).  His  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time  has  been  published  in 
many  separate  works — thus,  that  with  Varnhagen  (1800), 
with  Von  Kaumer  (1869),  with  Goethe  (1876),  witli 
Campe  (1877),  with  his  brother  Wilhelm  (1880). 

Humboldt,  Karl  Wilhelm  von,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  eminent  as  a statesman 
and  for  his  works  on  philology,  {esthetics,  and 
general  literature,  was  born  at  Pf)tsdam,  22d  June 
1767,  and  educated  at  Berlin,  Fiankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  and  Gottingen.  He  eagerly  studied  antiqui- 
ties, {esthetics,  and  the  Kantian  philosophj',  as  well 
as  law,  to  which  he  professedly  der’oted  himself. 
After  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land, he  acquired  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  legation, 
but  showed  little  inclination  for  official  employ- 
ment. In  1791  he  married,  and  for  some  years 
resided  chiefly  on  his  wife’s  estate  in  Thuringia, 
and  afterwards  in  Jena,  associating  most  intimately 
with  Schiller,  and  devoting  himself  to  poetry  and 
other  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  A valuable 
memorial  of  his  friendship  with  Schiller  is  the  cor- 
respondence between  them.  FTom  1797  to  1799 
Humboldt  resided  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in 
Spain,  and  in  1801  became  Prussian  resident  at 
Rome,  where  he  remained  for  a number  of  years  in 
this  ca])acity,  and  in  that  of  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, a most  genermis  patron  of  young  artists  and 
men  of  science.  From  Rome  he  retuined  to  his 
native  country  to  fill  the  high  place  of  first  minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  Berlin  university  owed 
its  existence  to  him.  In  1810  he  went  to  Vienna 
as  minister-plenipotentiary,  and  from  this  time  he 
took  part  in  all  the  most  important  political  affairs 
in  which  his  country  was  concerned.  After  1819 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Tegel,  Avhere  he  laid  out  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  and  formed  a noble  collection  of 
sculptures  by  the  greatest  masters.  He  died  8th 
April  1835. 

His  earliest  literary  works  were  collected  by  him- 
self under  the  title  of  ‘ ^Esthetic  Essays  ’ ( Mstlie- 
tische  Versuche,  1799).  His  ‘Collected  Works’ 
appeared  in  7 vols.  (1841-52).  Humboldt  devoted 
himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
philologj',  and  was  the  first  to  make  the  study  of 
the  Basque  tongue  a scientific  pursuit.  He  also 
spent  much  labour  on  the  languages  of  the  East, 
various  questions  connected  with  oriental  litera- 
tuie,  and  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  is  on  the  Kawi 
language  in  Java  (3  vols.  1836-40),  published  after 
his  death  by  Edward  Buschmann  ; the  introduction 
to  this.  On  the  Variety  of  Sti'ucture  in  Human 
Speech,  and  his  reflections  on  the  influence  theieof 
on  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  maik  a 
new  era  in  the  science  of  philology.  Letters  to  a 
Female  Friend  (1847;  Eng.  trans.  1849)  exhibit 
his  character  in  a most  pure  and  amiable  light. 
See  the  admirable  biography  by  Haym  ( 1856),  and 
his  correspondence  with  Schiller  (1830;  new  ed. 
1876),  Goethe  (1876),  Korner  (1879),  and  his 
brother  Alexander  ( 1880). 
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Hume,  David,  philosopher  and  historian,  was 
ijorn  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  April  1711  (o.s. ). 
His  father  was  the  laird  or  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Ninewells,  in  Berwickshire,  but  David,  being  the 
younger  son,  had  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  no 
other  assistance  than  an  education  and  the  influence 
of  his  respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at 
home  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His 
father  designed  law  as  his  profession,  ancl  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  initial  steps  of  the  proper  practical 
training,  but  it  was  not  a pursuit  to  his  liking. 
Deserting  it,  he  made  experiment  of  a mercantile 
life  in  Bristol ; but  commerce  was  not  more  con- 
genial to  him  than  jurisprudence,  and  he  gave  it  a 
very  short  trial.  He  now  became  a student,  devot- 
ing himself  to  books  with  no  settled  practical  object 
before  him.  He  has  recorded  his  sufferings  at  this 
time  from  despondency  and  depression  of  S2Jirits, 
caused  apparently  by  the  effects  of  monotonous 
study.  At  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  went 
to  France  and  lived  some  time  in  La  Fleche, 
where  he  describes  himself  as  wandering  about  in 
solitude,  and  dreaming  the  dream  of  his  philosophy. 
In  1739  he  published  the  first  and  second  book  of  his 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature — the  germ  of  his  philo- 
sophy, and  still  perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  it, 
since  it  has  there  a freshness  and  decision  apiiroach- 
ing  to  paradox,  much  modified  in  his  later  works. 
Although  the  dawn  of  a new  era  in  philosophy, 
this  book  was  little  noticed ; in  his  own  words, 
‘it  fell  dead-born  from  the  jiress.’  It  was  a work 
of  demolition.  By  separating  the  impressions 
or  ideas  created  on  the  thinking  mind  by  an 
external  world  from  the  absolute  existence  of  that 
world  itself  he  showed  that  almost  everything 
concerning  the  latter  was  taken  for  granted,  and  he 
demanded  proof  of  its  existence  of  a kind  not  yet 
afforded.  It  was  thus  that  he  set  a whole  army  of 
philosophers  at  work,  either  to  refute  what  he  had 
said,  or  seriously  to  fill  up  the  blanks  which  he 
discovered  : thus  he  wave  tlie  original  impulse  both 
to  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy — Reid,  and  the 
rest — and  to  Kant’s  speculations.  In  1741  and  1742 
he  published  two  small  volumes  called  Essays 
Moral  and  Political ; they  were  marked  by  leaim- 
ing  and  thought,  and  elegantly  written,  but  are 
not  anioim  the  more  remarkable  of  his  works. 

He  felt  keenly  at  this  time  the  want  of  some  fixed 
luci-ative  pursuit,  and  his  longing  for  independence 
was  the  cause  of  a sad  interruption  to  his  studious 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  induced  to 
become  the  companion  or  guardian  of  an  insane 
nobleman,  and  had  to  mix  with  the  jealousies  and 
mercenary  objects  of  those  who  naturally  gather 
round  such  a centre.  In  1747  he  obtained  a rather 
more  congenial  appointment  as  secretary  to  General 
St  Clair,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  attack  on  Port 
L’Orient,  the  depot  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany ; this  affair  had  no  important  results,  but  it 
gave  Hume  a notion  of  actual  warfare.  Next  year 
he  accomijanied  the  general  in  a diiflomatic  mission 
to  France,  and  as  he  travelled  he  took  notes  of  his 
impressions  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which 
are  published  in  his  Life  and  Correspondence. 

In  1751  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals,  a work  of  great  originality,  and 
one  of  the  clearest  expositions  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  what  is  termed  the  utilitarian  system.  At 
the  same  time  he  intended  to  publish  his  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion;  but  liis  friends, 
alarmed  by  the  sceptical  spirit  pervading  them, 
prevailed  on  him  to  lay  them  aside,  and  they  were 
not  made  public  until  after  his  death.  In  his 
thirty-fifth  year  he  had  unsuccessfully  comiieted 
for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philoso2>hy  in  Edinburgh, 
and  at  this  iieriod  we  find  him  unsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow. 


Next  year,  in  1752,  appeared  his  Political  Dis- 
courses. Here,  again,  he  made  an  era  in  literature, 
for  in  this  little  work  he  announced  those  jirinciples 
of  political  economy,  comprehending  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade,  which  it  fell  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith 
more  fully  and  comprehensively  to  develop.  He 
was  appointed  at  this  time  keeper  of  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  with  a very  small  salary,  which  he  devoted 
to  a charitable  imrpose.  It  was  here  that,  sur- 
rounded with  books,  he  formed  the  design  of 
writing  the  history  of  England.  In  1754  he  issued 
a quarto  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Stuarts,  con- 
taining the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
presently  conijileted  this  portion  of  the  work  in  a 
second  volume,  bringing  it  down  to  the  Revolution. 
The  second  volume  attracted  more  notice  than  the 
first  had  done.  He  then  went  backwards  through 
the  House  of  Tudor,  and  compileted  the  work  from 
the  Roman  period  downwards  in  1762.  While  so 
employed  he  published  Four  Dissertations:  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion  ; of  the  Passions  ; of 
Tragedy  ; of  the  Standard  of  Taste  ( 1757 ).  Two 
other  dissertations,  intended  to  accompany  these, 
were  cancelled  by  him  after  they  were  jirinted — 
they  are  On  Suicide  and  The  Immortality  of  the 
Sold,  and  were  subsequently  printed  in  his  works. 

In  1763  he  went  to  France  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford’s  embassy  ; here  he  was  in  his  element, 
and  found  fame  at  last.  He  became  familiar  with 
the  brilliant  wits  and  savants  of  the  Parisian 
circle — with  Turgot,  D’Alembert,  Helvetius,  Hol- 
bach,  Diderot,  Buffbn,  Malesherbes,  Crebillon, 
and  the  rest,  as  well  as  with  the  hardly  less 
distinguished  women,  De  Boufflers,  Du  Deffand, 
and  L’Espinasse.  His  sojourn ' in  Paris  was 
unfortunate  in  bringing  him  into  intimacy  with 
the  restless,  vain,  and  self-tormenting  Rousseau, 
who,  after  experiencing  much  substantial  kindness 
from  Hume,  got  suspicious,  and  forced  him  into  a 
memorable  quarrel.  After  his  return  home,  in 
1766,  he  accepted  the  responsible  office  of  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
his  own  Life  he  says  : ‘ I returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
1769  very  opulent  (for  I possessed  a revenue  of 
£1000  a year),  healthy,  and,  though  somewhat 
stricken  in  years,  with  the  2)rospect  of  enjoying 
long  my  ease,  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  my 
reputation.’  His  health  gave  way  in  1774,  and  he 
died  at  Edinburgh,  25th  August  1776. 

Hume  is  the  outcome  of  the  empirical  philosoirhy  of 
Locke.  His  ijhilosophical  writings  do  not  form  a system, 
but  discuss  man3'  of  the  sahent  ideas  of  philosophy, 
mainly  in  a sceptical  or  destructive  manner.  Ideas  are 
but  weakened  copies  of  ‘ impressions  ’ of  the  senses,  outer 
or  inner  ; mind  is  a succession  of  isolated  impressions  and 
ideas  ; the  idea  of  cause  depends  on  the  habit  of  mind 
which  expects  the  event  that  usually  follows  on  another, 
and  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  cause  and 
effect.  Hume’s  History,  which  gives  him  a high  rank 
among  English  historical  authors,  was  not  remarkable 
for  historic  impartiality  (in  a later  edition  more  than  a 
hundred  alterations  on  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts 
I were  made  by  Hume  himself,  and  all  to  the  Tory  side ), 
and  has  been  largely  superseded  by  more  modern  works  ; 
but  new  editions,  with  or  without  the  continuation  by 
I Smollett,  still  appear ; Dr  Brewer’s  Student’s  Hume 
(1858)  being  a recognised  text-book.  Hume’s  position 
in  relation  to  his  predecessors  and  successors  is  given 
under  Berkeley  ; the  article  Causality  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  discussion  of  his  views.  For  the  influence 
of  Hume’s  scepticism  hi  awaking  Kant  from  his  dogmatic 
slumber,  see  Kant.  The  most  important  edition  of 
Hume’s  works  is  that  by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose 
(4  vols.  1874),  with  introduction  and  exhaustive  analj'sis 
of  Hume’s  philosojiliy.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
David  Hume  was  published  by  J.  Hill  Burton  (2  vols. 
1846 ) ; Dr  G.  Birkbeck  Hill  edited  Letters  of  David 
Hume  to  William  Strahan,  with  copious  and  valuable 
notes,  in  1889.  For  his  theological  position,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  Edinburgh  society,  complicated  by  liis  ‘ infidelity,’ 
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see  Leslie  Stephen’s  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (1876),  the  autobiography  of  ‘Jupiter’  Carlyle, 
&c.  There  are  short  monographs  by  Prof.  Huxley  (‘Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters’  series,  1879),  Prof.  Knight  (‘Philo- 
sophical Classics’  series,  1886),  and  Prof.  Calderwood 
(‘Famous  Scots’  series,  1898);  and  German  works  by 
Jodi  (1872),  E.  Pfleiderer  (1874),  and  Gizycki  (1878). 

Huilie«  Joseph,  politician,  was  born  22d  January 
1777,  at  Montrose.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edi7i- 
burgli,  and  in  1797  became  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
service  of  tlie  East  India  Company.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages, 
and  during  the  Mahratta  war,  from  1802  to  1807, 
filled  some  half-dozen  important  offices,  chief 
amongst  which  were  those  ot  interpreter  and  com- 
missary-general. On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
returned  to  England  in  1808,  his  fortune  made. 
Becoming  imbued  with  the  political  philosophy  of 
James  Mill  and  Bentham,,  he  gained  admission 
to  parliament,  sitting  as  member  for  Weymouth, 
Aberdeen,  Middlesex,  Kilkenny,  and  Montrose 
successively,  this  last  from  1842  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  20th  February  1855.  ‘An  uncompro- 
mising honesty,  an  instinctive  hatred  of  abuses,  an 
innate  love  of  liberty,  and  an  unflinching  will  to 
extend  its  benefits  to  others — these,  and  the  close 
experience  of  men  derived  Ijy  himself  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  rendered  Mr  Hiime  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  practical,  of  reformers  in  a reforming  age.’ 
Amongst  the  schemes  and  reforms  he  advocated 
may  be  enumerated  the  establishment  of  savings- 
banks,  freedom  of  trade  with  India,  abolition  of 
flogging  in  the  army,  of  naval  impressment,  and  of 
imprisonment  foj'  debt,  repeal  of  the  act  prohibiting 
export  of  machinery,  and  of  that  preventing  work- 
men from  going  abroad,  reduction  of  election 
expenses,  abrogation  of  duties  on  paper,  and 
removal  of  abuses  of  all  and  sundry  kinds  what- 
soever. He  was  also  chief  agent  in  discovering 
the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Orange  lodges,  M'hich 
proposed  to  make  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  king  on 
the  decease  of  William  IV. 

Hume,  Patrick  ( 1641-1724),  an  eminent  states- 
man and  covenanter.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
who  in  1690  was  ci'eated  Lord  Polwarth,  and  in 
1697  Earl  of  Marchmont.  See  Baillie  (Lady 
Grizel). 

Humeral,  an  oblong  scarf  w'orn  by  priests  and 
sub-deacons  round  their  shoulders  at  certain  parts 
of  the  service  of  the  Mass  and  of  Benediction,  the 
paten,  pyx,  or  monstrance  being  also  wrapped  in 
it  (so  as  to  prevent  contact  at  those  times  with 
naked  hands). 

Hummel,  Johann  Nepomuk,  pianist  and 
musical  composer,  was  born  at  Presburg,  14th 
November  1778.  He  first  studied  under  Mozart, 
and  then,  after  a seven  years’  concert  tour  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  England,  and  Holland,  he 
returned  to  Vienna  to  complete  his  musical  educa- 
tion under  Albrechtsberger  and  Salieri.  From 
1803  to  1811  he  held  the  post  of  musical  director  to 
Prince  Esterhazy ; and  in  1816  he  filled  a similar 
position  at  Stuttgart,  but  moved  four  years  later  to 
Weimar,  where  he  died,  October  17,  18.37.  In  the 
course  of  several  musical  tours  he  delighted  the 
capitals  of  Europe  with  his  pianoforte  playing  and 
his  clever  improvisations  on  that  instrument.  Of 
his  musical  compositions  the  only  ones  which  have 
^■alue  at  the  present  day  are  his  pianoforte  works. 

Humming-bird  (Trochilus),  a Linnean  genus 
of  birds,  now  constituting  a family,  Trochilid»e. 
The  nearest  relations  of  the  humming-birds  are  the 
Swifts  (q.v. ) ; that  they  form  together  with  the 
swift  one  large  group  is  clear  from  their  very  close 
resemblances  in  anatomical  structure.  Nitzsch, 
Huxley,  Garrod,  and  others  who  have  investigated 


the  osteology,  muscular  anatomy,  and  other  points 
concur  in  this  opinion  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
family ; they  resemble  in  their  habit  and  in  bi  illiancy 
of  plumage  the  Sun-birds  (q.v.),  which  replace  them 
in  the  eastern  tropical  regions.  The  dazzling  brilli- 
ancy of  humming-birds,  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
Y'hich  they  dart  through  the  air,  their  hovering 
above  the  flowers  from  which  they  obtain  their  food, 
with  humming  sound  of  wings,  which  move  so 
quickly  as  to  be  indistinctly  visible,  or  ‘ like  a mist,’ 
have  attracted  universal  admiiation  since  the  first 
discovery  of  America.  The  diminutive  size  of 
almost  all  of  them—  some  of  them  being  the  smallest 
of  birds,  and  if  stripped  of  their  feathers  not  larger 
than  a humble-bee — has  still  further  contributed  to 
render  them  objects  of  interest,  whilst  the  plumage 
of  the  different  species  exhibits  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  colours.  Some  species  possess  ‘ the  most 
gorgeously  brilliant  metallic  hues  known  among 
created  things  ; ‘ some  on  the  other  hand  are  sombre 


a,  Sword -bill  Huimiiing  - bird  (Docimastes  enstfer); 

b.  White-booted  Racket-tail  ( Steganurus  Undertuoodi) ; 

c,  c',  male  and  female  Tufted  Coquette  {Lophornis 

ornata ). 

in  hue.  Humming -birds  ai'e  entirely  confined  to  the 
American  continent  and  West  Indies,  where  there 
are  about  120  genera,  containing  over  400  species  ; 
no  less  than  15  species  occur  in  North  America. 
Of  the  South  American  forms  the  majority  inhabit 
the  hotter  regions,  but  some  are  confined  to  elevated 
mountain-tracts  even  above  the  snow-line. 

Humming-birds  have  slender  bills,  which  are  also 
generally  long,  and  in  some  extremely  so,  the  form 
of  the  bill  exhibiting  a wonderful  adaptation  to  the 
kind  of  flowers  from  which  the  bird  obtains  its  food 
— straight  in  some,  curved  in  others.  Humming- 
birds do  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  feed  on  honey 
alone,  but  to  a considerable  extent,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps  chiefly,  on  insects,  not  lejecting 
spiders,  whilst  they  often  snatch  away  the  insects 
which  have  become  entangled  in  spiders’  webs.  The 
tongue  is  very  long,  capable  of  being  darted  out  to 
a considerable  length  ; the  bone  of  the  tongue  ( hyoid 
bone)  being  much  elongated,  and  its  branches  pass- 
ing round  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  forehead, 
where  they  meet  in  a point  before  the  line  of  the 
eyes.  The  tongue  itself  consists  of  two  hollow 
filaments,  joined  together  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  and  separated  at  the  ti[) ; the  structure 
of  the  tongue  and  hyoid  bones  is  curiously  like 
that  of  the  Woodpeckers  (q.v. ) and  the  sun-birds 
already  referred  to ; this  affords  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  similar  requirements  often  cause 
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development  of  similar  structures  in  animals  other- 
■\vise  distinct.  The  wings  of  humming-birds  are 
very  long  and  powerful,  like  those  of  the  swifts,  the 
length  being  particularly  marked  in  that  portion  of 
the  w'ing  which  corresponds  to  the  hand  of  mammals ; 
hence  the  name  Macrochires  which  is  applied  to  the 
gi'oup.  Humming-birds  construct  their  nests  with 
nice  art,  generally  of  lichens  and  of  fibrous  sub- 
stances, such  as  cotton.  Tliey  do  not  lay  more 
than  two  eggs.  They  are  very  bold  in  defence  of 
their  nests  and  young,  and  are  said  to  strike  fear- 
lessly with  their  needle-like  bills  at  the  eyes  of  birds 
of  prey,  which  they  far  surpass  in  agility  and  rapidity 
of  flight.  They  are  very  easily  tamed  and  rendered 
familiar,  and  have  been  known  to  return  again  in 
spring,  after  a winter  migration  to  a warmer  climate, 
to  the  window  from  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
escape.  Attempts  to  keep  tamed  humming-birds 
have  generally  failed  ; and  they  have  almost  never 
been  brought  safely  across  the  Atlantic.  Hum- 
ming-bird skins  were  anciently  used  by  the  Mexi- 
cans for  making  pictures. 

See  John  Gould’s  magnificent  Monograph  on  the  Tro- 
chilidce  (5vols.  1849).  Gould’s  collection  of  specimens 
was  bought  for  the  British  Museum. 

Hiiiiiiniiig-bird  Moth.  See  Hawk-moth. 

Humours,  Humoral  Pathology.  See 

Temperament,  Hippocrates. 

Humperdinck,  Engelbert,  composer,  was 
born  at  Siegburg,  near  Bonn,  1st  September  1854; 
and  after  studying  music  at  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
Munich,  &c.,  and  travels  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  taught  in  the  conservatoriums  of  Barcelona 
and  Cologne,  and  was  musical  adviser  to  a publish- 
ing firm  in  Mainz.  Wagner  summoned  him  to 
assist  in  tlie  production  of  that  master’s  only 
symphony ; and  it  was  he  who  prepared  an,d 
coached  the  first  cast  of  Parsifal  at  Baireuth 
(1882).  He  subsequently  settled  in  Frankfort 
(1890),  and  became  famous  as  tbe  author  of  the 
phenomenally  successful  children’s  opera  or  musical 
fairy  play.  Hansel  nnd  Gretel  (1894),  which  was 
followed  by  SchneeioittcJien  (‘The  Snow  Maiden’) 
and  The  Royal  Children. 

Hunchback.  See  Spinal  Column. 

Hundred,  in  English  law,  an  ancient  sub- 
division of  counties,  the  name  of  >vhich  jirobably 
arose  from  there  being  a hundred  warriors,  or  per- 
haps a hundred  families,  or  ten  tithings,  in  each 
( see  Feudalism  ).  In  ancient  times,  if  a crime  was 
committed,  such  as  robbery,  maiming  of  cattle, 
burning  of  stacks,  &c. , the  hundred  had  to  make  it 
good.  The  old  distinctions  have,  however,  now  less 
significance.  But  the  characteristic  of  a hundred  is 
still  this,  that  it  has  a constable  or  bailiff,  and  when 
any  damage  is  done  by  rioters  feloniously  destroy- 
ing property  the  owner  has  his  remedy  by  suing  the 
hundred  for  the  damage.  In  order  to  secure  this 
remedy  the  party  or  his  servant  must,  within  seven 
days,  go  before  a justice,  and  engage  to  prosecute 
the  offenders,  when  apprehended.  So.  where  there 
is  no  hundred,  the  county,  or  city,  or  town  is  liable 
in  like  manner.  Execution  is  levied  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  county.  In  the  northern  counties 
a hundred  was  called  a wapentake  (Yorkshire)  or 
a ward.  See  Riot,  County.— The  townships  in 
Delaware,  U.S.,  are  also  called  Hundreds.  See 
Professor  G.  E.  Howard’s  Hitroduction  to  the  Local 
Constitutional  History  of  theU.S.  (Baltimore,  1889). 
— The  Hundred  Days  is  a name  often  given  to  the 
period  between  Napoleon’s  landing  in  France  after 
his  escape  from  Elba  (1st  March  1815)  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ( 18th  June  1815).  See  France, 
Napoleon  I. 

Hungary  (Hung.  Magyarorszdg,  Ger.  Ungarn, 
Lat.  H angaria)  is  the  eastern  and  larger  half  of 


the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  covering  an  area 
of  about  125,000  sq.  m. , between  44°  10'  and  49°  35' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  14°  25'  and  26°  25'  E.  long. 
Comprising  Hungary  proper,  Transylvania,  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  (nominally  also  Dalmatia),  and 
Fiume,  it  forms  the  realm  of  the  crown  of  St 
Stephen  or  Transleithania,  which  is  a coequal 
factor  with  Austria  or  Cisleithania  in  the  empire- 
kingdom  ruled  over  by  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 
The  two  states  form  a union  under  one  monarch 
for  military,  diplomatic,  and  customs  purposes, 
but  otherwise  retain  their  distinct  independence  of 
each  other.  The  form  of  its  government  as  well 
as  its  geographical,  industrial,  and  statistical 
features  having  been  dealt  with  in  the  article 
Austria,  it  now  remains  only  to  give  an  account 
of  the  history,  language,  and  literature  of  the 
country,  or  its  chief  and  ruling  inhabitants,  the 
Magyars. 

History. — But  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  Hungarians  previous  to  their  appearance  in 
Europe  in  884.  They  are  generally  believed  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  Scythians,  and  to  have  come 
from  regions  about  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  first 
settled  along  the  Middle  Volga,  but,  having  been 
pressed  westwards,  they  in  889  crossed  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  under  Almos,  and  under  the 
further  leadership  of  his  son  Arpad  they  conquered 
the  ancient  Pannonia  and  Dacia  of  the  Romans ; 
and  this,  their  new  country,  was  in  the  year  1000 
formed  into  a regular  kingdom  by  Stephen.  For 
his  merits  in  Christianising  his  people  Stephen 
was  afterwards  created  a saint,  and  received  from 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  the  title  of  ‘ apostolic  king  ’ 
and  a crown,  both  of  which  have  been  worn  by 
all  the  kings  of  Hungary  to  the  present  day.  The 
Hungarians  were  at  first  an  extremely  warlike  and 
even  savage  tribe  ; and,  not  content  with  subduing 
the  various  nationalities  inhabiting  the  ancient 
Roman  provinces,  they  made  frequent  expeditions 
into  Germany  and  Italy,  destroying  the  early  results 
of  Christian  civilisation.  All  this,  however,  ceased 
on,  and  even  before,  the  accession  of  Stephen,  who 
turned  his  attention  solely  to  the  consolidation  of 
Christianity  and  interior  order  and  prosperity.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  institutions  surviv- 
ing to  the  present  day,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the 
municipal  and  county  councils,  and  even  the 
national  council,  which  eventually  developed  into 
the  Diet  of  the  States.  Within  tivo  decades  after 
his  death  (1038)  two  attempts  were  made  to  over- 
throw Christianity,  and  to  re-establish  Paganism, 
but  only  with  very  slight  and  temporary  success. 
Under  Bela  I.  ( 1061-63),  Ladislaus  the  Saint  ( 1077- 
95),  and  Coloman  the  Learned  (1095-1114),  the 
country  made  very  marked  progress.  The  reign  of 
Andrew  II.  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  nobles 
having  extorted  from  him  in  1222  the  ‘ Golden 
Bull,’  or  Hungarian  IMagna  Charta,  the  privileges 
of  which  were  in  1231  extended  to  the  clergy  and 
lower  nobility.  The  ‘ Golden  Bull  ’ conferred  many 
l)ersonal  and  material  advantages  on  the  nobles, 
and  also  contained  a guarantee  for  the  annual 
convocation  of  the  diet ; it  conceded  the  right  of 
armed  resistance  to  any  illegal  acts  of  the  king. 
During  the  reign  of  Bela  IV"  (1235-70)  Hungary 
was  devastated  by  a terrible  IMongol  invasion.  To 
j’eplace  part  of  the  population  cruelly  massacred 
by  tbe  Asiatic  savages,  Bela  introduced  German 
colonists ; hence  the  German-speaking  communi- 
ties in  Hungaiy  to  the  present  day.  By  the  deatli 
of  Andrew  III.  in  1301  the  House  of  Arpdd  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  throne  of  Hungary  became 
an  object  of  livalry  between  various  foreign  poten- 
tates. After  many  vicissitudes,  Hungaiy  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a worthy  king  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou  (1308-42), 
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wlio  did  much  to  place  his  adopted  country  on  a 
level  with  more  civilised  western  nations.  His 
son,  Louis  the  Great,  made  Hungary  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  period  in  central  Europe. 
After  the  death  of  Ladislaus  Posthumus  (1457), 
Matthias  Corvinus,  the  son  of  Hunyady,  the  great 
anti-Turkish  hero  and  regent  during  that  king’s 
minority,  was  elected  king.  Under  his  reign 
Hungary  attained  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  pros- 
perity, civilisation,  and  power.  He  waged  suc- 
cessful wars  against  Podiehrad  of  Bohemia,  and 
got  himself  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
He  also  defeated  the  Turks  at  Kenyermezo,  and 
reconquered  the  southern  provinces  held  by  them. 
In  1485  he  even  took  Vienna  and  made  it  the 
ca]iital  of  his  country,  which  was  at  that  time 
more  extended  than  ever  before  or  after.  But 
Matthias  was  not  only  a great  general ; he  w'as 
also  a great  legislator,  a munitlcent  patron  of 
art  and  sciences,  and  a great  judge.  His  impar- 
tiality and  love  for  the  people  were  so  generally 
recognised  that  to  the  present  day  there  lives  in 
Hungary  the  proverb  : ‘ King  Matthias  is  dead  ; 
there  is  no  more  justice.’  Matthias  having  died 
without  legitimate  heirs,  the  throne  of  Hungary 
again  became  the  object  of  fierce  struggles  between 
various  pretenders,  and  the  country  underwent 
in  consequence  a period  of  rapid  decay.  Under 
Vladislaus  (1490-1516)  Hungary  w'as  the  scene  of 
a sanguinary  peasant  insurrection,  known  as  the 
Ddzsa  revolt,  which  was  ultimately  suppressed, 
and  led  to  a system  of  abject  serfdom.  Louis  11. ’s 
reign  was  still  more  disastrous.  The  Turks,  under 
Soliman  the  Great,  took  advantage  of  the  en- 
feebled condition  of  the  country,  invaded  it  with 
a gigantic  army,  annihilated  the  Hungarian  forces 
at  Mohacs,  pillaged  whole  districts,  including 
Buda  with  the  world-famous  Bibliotheca  Corvina, 
and  carried  off  some  30,000  Hungarians  as  slaves. 
Louis  II.  himself  lost  his  life  in  or  after  the  battle 
of  Mohacs,  and  the  Hungarian  throne  became 
once  more  the  prize  of  contention  between  two 
claimants.  One  was  John  Zapolya,  Woiwode 
of  Transylvania,  whom  one  section  of  the  nobles 
proclaimed  king,  tlie  other  was  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  brother-in-law  of  Louis  II.  Zapolya  was 
supported  by  the  Turks,  Ferdinand  bj'  the  majority 
of  the  Hungarian  nobles.  Eventually  ZaiJolya 
surrendered  his  claims  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
merely  retaining  Transylvania  and  the  'Trans- 
tisian  district  of  Hungary  for  life.  Thus  the 
Hapshurgs  olitained  at  length  a final  footiim  in 
Hungary,  and  the  country  entered  on  a period  of 
endless  suffering  and  humiliations. 

The  successors  of  Ferdinand — viz.  Maximilian, 
Rudolph,  Ferdinand  II.,  Ferdinand  III.,  and 
Leopold  I. — when  they  were  not  engaged  with  the 
Turks,  concentrated  their  energies  on  the  sup- 
pression of  Protestantism  in  Hungary.  The  Pro- 
testants won  several  victories  over  the  Imperial- 
ists, as  in  1604-6  under  Stephen  Bocskay,  in  1620- 
21  under  Bethlen  Gabor,  in  1644  under  George 
Rakdczy,  thus  forcing  the  government  to  show 
more  toleration  towards  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion  ; but  the  kings  being  under  Jesuit  influ- 
ences, all  treaties  and  promises  were  broken  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Especially  ruinous  was  the  long 
reign  of  Leopold  I.  (1657-1705),  "who,  with  the 
most  merciless  determination,  used  all  means  at 
his  disposal,  as  he  himself  .said,  to  ‘impoverish, 
enslave,  and  recatholicise  ’ Hungary.  Some  of  his 
own  highest  office-holders,  although  themselves 
Catholics,  so  much  resented  his  terrible  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestants  that  they  began  a con- 
spiracy for  the  separation  of  Hungary  from  the 
Hapsburg  dominions ; but  the  plot  having  been 
detected,  the  ringleaders  were  put  to  death.  For 
many  years  the  scaffolds  were  at  work  in  sus- 

pected  districts,  and  thousands  of  valiant  families, 
mostly  Protestants,  were  exterminated.  A ‘Pro- 
testant rising,  under  Count  Emeric  Tokoly,  and 
supported  by  Kara  Mustapha,  proved  very  success- 
ful in  1683,  and  very  nearly  led  to  the  capture  of 
Vienna  and  the  utter  destruction  of  Austria ; but 
at  the  last  moment  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland, 
saved  Vienna  and  the  Hapshurgs.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks  from  Vienna  they  gradually 
lost  their  hold  on  Hungary. 

Leopold  died  in  1705  amidst  the  anxieties  en- 
tailed upon  him  by  another  Hungarian  rising,  led 
by  a second  Francis  Rakoezy,  which  did  not  end 
before  1711.  Leopold  succeeded  in  causing  the  diet 
to  declare  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  and  Charles  VI.  ( 1711-40)  received  their 
adhesion  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  securing 
the  right  of  succession  in  the  female  line.  Never- 
theless, his  daughter  Maria  Theresa’s  claim 
to  the  throne  was  called  in  question  by  several 
German  rulers  and  by  France,  her  dominions  were 
invaded,  and  she  saved  them  and  herself  only 
through  the  magnanimous  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Hungarians.  She  was  the  first  Hapsburg  ruler 
who  showed  herself  grateful  to  the  Hungarians, 
and  who  proved  herself  to  understand  the  duties  of 
a sovereign.  She  made  several  concessions  to  the 
Protestants,  improved  the  condition  of  the  peasants, 
and  established  schools.  Her  son  and  successor, 
Josei)h  11.  (1780-90),  does  not  strictly  figure  among 
Hungarian  kings,  as  he  had  never  himself  been 
crowned  in  Hungary,  but  carried  on  his  reign  in 
violation  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  as  an  auto- 
cratic emperor.  He  was  an  enlightened  reformer, 
hut  did  not  reckon  with  national  feelings,  class 
idiosj’ncrasies,  interests,  and  prejudices ; he  at- 
tempted to  make  Hungary  part  of  a vast  pan- 
Germanic  bureaucracy  ; and  many  of  his  measures 
fostered  the  discontent  to  such  a degree  that  at  his 
deathbed  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  i-ecall  all 
his  illegal  edicts,  with  the  exception  of  one — viz. 
that  enjoining  religious  toleration.  Leopold  11.  at 
once  convoked  the  diet  (the  first  for  twenty-five 
years),  and  confirmed  tlie  rights  and  independence 
of  the  nation.  His  conciliatory  reign  lasted  only 
two  years,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I. 
(1792-1835),  whose  ambition  it  was  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  least  reputable  predecessors.  As 
long  as  the  Napoleonic  wars  lasted,  and  the  Hun- 
garians supported  him  with  money  and  troops,  he 
played  at  constitutionalism ; but  as  soon  as  the 
Napoleonic  dangers  were  passed  he  showed  himself 
in  his  true  character,  discontinued  the  diets  and 
levied  troops  and  taxes  at  his  pleasure  till  1825, 
when  he  was  driven  by  the  general  discontent  and 
resistance  to  convoke  the  states. 

This  diet  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  era 
in  Hungary.  The  nation  commenced  to  a^Vaken  to 
the  consciousness  of  its  many  wants,  intellectual 
and  material ; the  desire  for  reforms  was  fast  ripen- 
ing. The  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  next 
diet  (1832)  Avere  already  bearers  of  radical  in- 
structions. The  desired  reforms,  however,  were 
slow  in  coming,  owing  to  the  narrow-minded  policy 
of  Metternich  and  the  whole  court  party.  The 
diet  of  1832  counted  among  its  members  such  men 
as  Count  Louis  Batthdnyi,  Baron  Nicholas  Wes- 
selenyi,  Baron  Joseph  Eotvbs,  Francis  Dedk,  and 
Louis  Kossuth.  The  more  important  reforms  passed 
by  this  and  the  subsequent  diets  of  1839  and  1843 
were  those  regarding  the  official  use  of  the  Hun- 
garian language,  the  eligibility  of  non-nobles  to 
public  offices,  and  the  equal  rights  of  Christian 
denominations.  Outside  parliament  there  was  no 
less  activity  than  inside.  Kossuth’s  Pesti  Hirlap 
(the  first  Hungarian  political  daily  paper),  which 
in  enthusiastic  language  taught  the  masses  hoAv 
to  demand  their  rights,  rapidly  spread  all  over 
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the  country.  Kossuth  advocated  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  the  equality  of  all  citizens,  the  liability 
of  nobles  to  taxation,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  was  returned  to  the  diet  of  1847  as  senior 
member  for  the  county  of  Pest,  and  it  was  on  his 
motion  that  the  House  resolved  in  March  1848  to 
send  a deputation  to  Vienna  to  demand  all  these 
and  various  other  reforms.  Ferdinand  V.,  a weak- 
minded  man,  who  had  reigned  since  1835,  yielded 
after  some  hesitation,  and  the  fiist  Hungarian 
responsible  ministry  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
carrying  the  said  measures  was  appointed.  Count 
Louis  Batthanyi  was  prime-minister,  Deak  minis- 
ter of  justice,  and  Kossuth  minister  of  finance. 
But  the  court  party  were  secretly  determined  to 
frustrate  all  these  reforms,  which  openly  they  did 
not  dare  to  oppose.  They  therefore  incited  the 
Croatians  and  other  non-Hungarian  nationalities 
to  rise  against  Hungarian  supremacy.  Accord- 
ingly Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  Servian  Banat,  and 
eventually  the  Roumans  of  Transylvania  took  up 
arms  against  Hungarian  rule ; and  when  the 
central  government  in  Vienna  was  api)ealed  to 
it  issued  highly-worded  proclamations  against  the 
rebels,  but  gave  very  scant  help  to  subdue  them, 
whilst  secretly  it  supplied  them  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  money.  The  Hungarian  govern- 
ment, so  treacherously  abandoned,  proceeded  to 
obtain  from  parliament  the  ^ote  of  a levy  of 
200,000  men  and  42  million  florins  of  money, 
but  to  these  measures,  unanimously  decreed  by 
parliament,  the  crown  withheld  its  assent.  Later 
on,  September  6,  when  a deputation  of  120 
members  waited  on  Ferdinand  to  urge  him  to 
oppose  the  Croatian  invasion,  the  court  again 
ave  an  evasive  reply.  But  a few  days  later, 
aving  received  good  news  respecting  the  array 
operating  in  Italy,  the  court  threw  aside  the 
hypocritical  mask  hitherto  worn,  and  declared 
open  hostility  to  Hungary  by  ignoring  the  exist- 
ing eonstitution  and  government,  recalling  the 
Palatine  Archduke  Stephen,  and  appointing  Count 
Lamberg  governor-general  and  royal  commissioner 
for  Hungary.  Parliament  declared  these  acts 
illegal,  and  Count  Lamberg  was  murdered  on  his 
arrival  by  the  enraged  population  of  Budapest. 
The  ministry  now  resigned,  and  a committee  of 
national  defence  was  appointed  with  Kossuth  as 
president.  A comparatively  numerons  army  was 
rapidly  equipped  and  sent  to  meet  Jellachich,  who 
was  marching  towards  Budapest  at  the  head  of  the 
Croatians.  He  was  completely  beaten  at  Veleneze, 
and  during  an  armistice  of  three  days,  which  was 
granted  him  by  the  victorious  Hungaiians,  he  fled 
ignominiously  towards  Vienna.  Notwithstanding 
this  defeat  he  was  appointed  commander-in-ehief  of 
all  the  forces  and  alter-ego  of  the  emperor-king  in 
Hungary ; and  all  the  decrees  and  resolutions  of 
the  Hungarian  parliament  were  declared  illegal. 

On  December  2 Ferdinand  was  compelled  by  a 
family  council  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  nephew, 
Francis-Joseph,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  his  name  the  war  began  to  be  carried  on 
bitterly  against  Hungary,  all  the  more  as  the  diet 
declared  the  succession  unconstitutional.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  January  ne.xt  fortune  seemed  to 
favour  the  Austrian  arms ; the  Hungarians, 
though  they  fought  valiantly  and  obtained  some 
victories,  had  to  retreat  before  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  enemy  ; the  whole  trans-Danubian 
district  and  the  north  and  south  were  lost  to  them  ; 
they  had  only  the  vast  plains  of  the  Alfold  and 
Transylvania,  where  Bern  entirely  subdued  the 
rebellious  nationalities.  Meanwhile  the  Russians 
were  also  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Austrians,  so 
that  the  Hungarians  had  fair  reason  to  despair  of 
their  own  position.  It  was  only  the  inactivity  of 
Windischgratz,  the  new  Austrian  generalissimo,  that 
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saved  the  Hungarians.  His  aimless  stay  at  Budapest 
gave  Kossuth  time  to  perambulate  the  country, 
and  by  his  stirring  eloquence  and  boundless  energy 
to  create  a splendid  though  irregular  army,  whicli, 
under  the  various  leadership  of  Denibinski,  Vetter, 
Gorgei,  Klapka,  and  others,  won  so  many  victories 
over  the  Austrians  within  the  next  three  months 
that  by  the  end  of  April  the  country  was  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  enemy.  The  many  defeats 
of  the  Austrian  regular  forces  by  the  Hungarian 
irregulars  so  exasperated  the  Vienna  court  that,  on 
March  4,  1849,  it  promulgated  a decree  abolishing 
the  Hungarian  constitution ; to  which  the  Hun- 
garian diet  replied  by  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  the  dethronement  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  on  April  14.  No  final  form  of  government 
was  decided  upon,  but  Kossuth  was  temporarily 
elected  governor-president,  and  instead  of  the 
committee  of  national  defence  a new  ministry 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Bartholomew 
Szemere.  Had  Gorgei  not  disregarded  Kossuth’s 
advice,  had  he  forced  his  way  to  Vienna  after  so 
many  victories,  the  whole  war  might  have  come 
to  an  end  with  glorious  results  for  Hungary  ; but 
Gorgei  decided  to  first  retake  Budapest,  and  thereby 
enabled  the  united  Russian  and  Austrian  armies 
to  invade  the  country  at  various  points.  These 
combined  armies  consisted  of  no  less  than  275,000 
men,  with  600  batteries,  whilst  the  Hungarians 
numbered  barely  135,000,  with  no  artillery  to 
speak  of.  In  these  circumstances  the  Hungarians 
had  little  chance  of  defending  themselves  with 
any  measure  of  success,  but  they  continued  to 
fight  with  the  greatest  determination.  Fortune 
still  smiled  on  them  here  and  there,  but  on  the 
whole  chances  and  events  were  against  them. 
This  decline  of  their  fortunes  was  aggravated 
by  the  serious  dissensions  between  Gorgei  and 
Kossuth,  which  grew  daily  in  intensity  till  the 
latter  thought  it  advisable,  in  order  not  to  hamper 
the  other’s  strategic  activity,  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  Gorgei  on  August  1 1 , 1849.  Once  in  the  possession 
of  the  chief  political  and  military  power,  Gorgei 
no  longer  thought  of  continuing  the  struggle,  but 
immediately  and  unconditionally  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  Russians.  This  act  on  his  part  was 
defended  by  hiiii  as  one  imposed  by  necessity  and 
a saving  of  further  bloodshed  ; but  examined  in  the 
light  of  his  former  conduct  and  of  the  fact  that  he 
induced,  by  empty  and  futile  promises  for  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  their  troops,  thirteen  other 
generals  to  follow  his  example,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  an 
act  of  unpai'donable  treason.  Kossuth  and  several 
other  military  and  political  leaders  fled  to  Turkey, 
whilst  the  others  who  remained  behind  and  were 
captured  were  either  sentenced  to  long  terms 
of  imprisonment  or  shot  and  hanged  like  mere 
criminals.  Among  the  latter  were  Count  Louis 
Batthdnyi  and  the  thirteen  generals  betrayed  by 
Gorgei,  including  Count  Charles  Leiningen,  a 
relative  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Gorgei  him- 
self was  sent  to  Klagenfurt,  and  kept  there 
on  a small  pension.  Hungary  was  incorporated 
into  and  governed  as  an  hereditary  province  of 
Austria,  the  governor  being  General  Haynau,  who 
wielded  his  official  power  with  extraordinary 
harshness  and  cruelty.  Political  prisoners  were 
tortured,  women  publicly  flogged,  properties  and 
rights  confiscated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  all  the  acts  of  the  diet  of  1848 
were  annulled,  and  Hungary  was  goveined  by  a 
host  of  foreign  officials  according  to  Austrian  laws 
and  institutions.  The  country  displayed  no  active 
resistance,  nevertheless  all  the  efforts  of  this 
centralising  and  Germanising  system  so  completely 
failed  that  by  1857  the  Vienna  government  began 
to  see  its  futility  and  to  offer  some  concessions. 
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After  the  disastrous  Italian  war  in  1859  the  old 
Hungarian  chancellory,  as  it  existed  previous  to 
1848,  was  re-established,  but  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Hungarians,  whose  passive  resistance  threatened 
with  a final  breakdown  the  Austrian  state 
machinery.  At  length  in  1861  the  diet  was 
once  more  convoked  ; but,  as  it  demanded  the  full 
restitution  of  the  constitution  of  1848,  it  was 
quickly  dissolved.  Gradually,  however,  better 
counsels  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Parlia- 
ment was  again  summoned  in  1865,  and  the 
demands  of  the  Hungarians,  as  formulated  by  Deak 
and  his  party,  were  complied  with,  and  resulted  in 
the  agreement  described  in  detail  in  the  article 
Austria.  Francis -Joseph  was  crowned  king  of 
Hungary,  June  7,  1867,  and  entered  on  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties  as  constitutional 
monarch.  There  is  still  a numerous  party  in 
Hungary  in  favour  of  complete  separation  from 
Austria,  but  none  are  hostile  to  the  sovereign. 
The  renewal  of  this  decennial  financial  arrange- 
ment (1897-98)  led  to  very  strained  relations 
between  the  two  sections,  the  Hungarians  declin- 
ing to  raise  their  contributions  from.  31 '4  to 
42  per  cent,  of  the  common  expenditure.  Hun- 
gary made  good  use  of  the  period  of  internal 
peace  enjoyed  after  the  coronation,  and  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  civilisation.  It 
established  an  admirable  system  of  elementary 
and  higher  education,  built  a magnificent  net  of 
railways  (now  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  state), 
improved  its  judicature,  developed  commerce  and 
industry,  and  organised,  in  addition  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  common  army,  an  effective  system  of 
national  defence,  the  Honveds.  Budapest,  its 
capital,  equalled  by  few,  surpassed  by  none  among 
the  great  cities  of  Europe,  is  watched  with  as  much 
envy  by  the  Austrians  as  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Hungarians  in  the  common  councils  of  the 
monarchy.  Lately  the  former  heavy  deficits  have 
disappeared  from  the  budget,  and  there  is  every 
hope  of  the  kingdom  soon  being  in  a condition  to 
reduce  its  heavy  debts.  The  various  nationalities 
in  Hungary  (Servians,  Wallachs,  Ruthens,  Slovaks, 
Germans)  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  native 
Magyars,  which  are  considerably  greater  than  in 
Austria ; there  is  therefore  comparatively  little 
discontent  prevailing  among  them,  even  though  pan- 
slavistic  missionaries  strive  to  make  mischief.  Much 
of  Hungary’s  steady  progress  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  new  era  there  have  been  few  changes  in  its 
government.  The  thousand  years  of  national  exist- 
ence was  celebrated  by  a millennial  exhibition, 
historical  processions,  &c.  at  Budapest  in  1896. 

Language  and  Literature. — The  Hungarians 
when  they  settled  in  their  present  land  a thousand 
years  ago  brought  their  language  ready  with  them, 
and  this,  although  it  has  had  since  to  borrow  certain 
words  from  European  languages  to  convey  new 
ideas,  has  retained  all  its  original  features  both  as 
regards  etymology  and  syntax.  The  origin  of  the 
Hungarian  language  can  hardly  be  stated  yet  with 
certainty.  Hungarian  philologists  are  divided  into 
two  sections  on  the  point,  the  ‘ Orientalists  ’ main- 
taining its  affinity  with  Turco- Tartaric  languages, 
whilst  the  ‘ Finnists  ’ contend,  and  for  the  present 
at  least  with  far  more  general  success,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Ugric  branch  of  the  Finnish  grouj). 
By  reason  of  the  perfect  harmony  between  vowels 
and  consonants,  and  the  very  distinct  articulation 
and  pronunciation  essential  to  it,  Hungarian  is 
considered  a very  musical  language,  particularly 
adapted  to  poetry  and  rhetoric.  Its  grammar, 
moreover,  is  so  strikingly  different  from  that  of  any 
other  European  language,  and  so  rich  in  original 
characteristics,  that  it  offers  a very  interesting 
field  to  students  of  comparative  philology.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  them  that  it  is  well  adapted  to 


express  ideas  with  the  utmost  clearness,  owing  to 
the  distinctness  and  immense  variety  of  endings 
and  the  originality  and  flexibility  of  its  roots. 
Among  its  characteristics  are  that  it  has  no  gen- 
ders, and  declinatimi  and  conjugation  are  effected 
by  means  of  suffixes  only ; that  the  verbs  pos- 
sess objective  and  subjective  forms  (e.g.  Idtok, 
‘ I see  ; ’ Idtom,  ‘ I see  him  or  her  or  it ; ’ Idtsz, 
‘ thou  seest ; ’ Idtod,  ‘ thou  seest  him  or  her  or  it,’ 
«&c.) ; that  it  invariably  places  the  surname  before 
the  Christian  name.  It  is  also  noteworthy  th.at 
there  are  absolutely  no  dialects  in  the  Hungarian 
language,  and  scarcely  any  difference  of  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  the  use  of  the  Hungarian 
language  was  so  much  restricted  that  a Hungarian 
literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  Italian  and  German  priests  in  the 
11th  century  made  Latin  the  official  language  and 
the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  educated 
classes,  and  this  remained  so  to  a great,  though 
gradually  diminishing,  extent  up  to  the  third  and 
fourth  decade  of  the  19th  century.  There  was  a 
slight  reaction  in  favour  of  Hungarian  after  the 
Refonnation,  but  the  language  was  not  taught  in 
schools  till  the  year  1790,  and  parliament  did  not 
discontinue  Latin  until  1825.  The  oldest  Hun- 
garian literary  record  extant  is  a funeral  oration 
dating  from  the  year  1171  ; there  are  also  some 
religious  songs  and  dramatic  ‘ mysteries  ’ from  the 
14th  century.  The  first  lay  poet  of  real  merit, 
Baron  Valentine  Balassa,  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th,  the  first  great  epic  poet,  Zrinyi,  in 
the  17th  century. 

The  revival  of  literature  began  to  take  place  only 
towards  the  end  of  Maria  Theresa’s  reign.  Lyric 
poetry  was  cultivated  by  Anyos,  Viriig,  Bacsanyi, 
and  by  Alexander  Kisfaludy  (1772-1844),  Daniel 
Berzsenyi  (1776-1836),  Francis  Kazinczy  (1759- 
1831 ),  and  others,  who  not  only  added  to  the 
valuable  stock  of  literature,  birt  also  enriched  the 
language  Avith  neiv  words  and  forms — Kazinczy 
excelling  so  much  in  this  respect  as  to  obtain 
the  appellation  of  ‘ the  recreator  of  the  language.  ’ 
Kolcsey,  orator,  essayist,  and  poet,  and  Charles 
Kisfaludy  (1788-1830),  the  founder  of  Hungarian 
drama,  were  the  chief  literary  figures  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century.  Hungarian  poetry, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  much 
originality  at  this  period  ; it  was  reserved  to  such 
men  as  Petbfi  (1823-49),  Vorbsmarty  (1800-55), 
Arany  (1817-82),  and  Tompa  (1819-68)  to  regener- 
ate Hungarian  iioetry  on  national  lines.  This  end 
was  attained  towards  the  period  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, since  which  Hungary  has  produced  a 
number  of  minor  poets,  such  as  Sarosy,  Szfisz, 
Vajda,  Kiss,  Reviczky,  Abranyi,  and  Rudnyanszky. 
In  dramatic  literature  Charles  Kisfaludy  was 
folloAved  by  Szigligeti  (1814-78),  whose  extreme 
fei  tility  enriched  it  hy  many  exceedingly  successful 
jdays.  The  classic  ti-agedy  Bdnk  Bdn  of  Katona 
(1792-1830),  and  The  Hitman  Tragedy,  a dramatic 
poem,  by  Madach  (1823-64),  on  tlie  lines  of 
Goethe’s  Faust,  but  no  less  original,  deserve 
especial  mention.  Amongst  their  successors  there 
is  only  one  great  dramatist — Gregor  Csiky.  The 
Hungarian  theatres  rely  mainly  on  products  of 
foreign  literature — French,  English  and  German. 

In  prose  literature  Hungary  has  produced  many 
standard  works.  The  founder  of  the  real  Hun- 
garian novel  was  Baron  Nicholas  Josika  ( 1794- 
1865),  whose  historical  and  social  novels  on  the 
model  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works  achieved  great 
success  and  popularity.  Baron  Joseph  Ebtvbs 
(1813-71)  cultivated  the  sentimental  novel,  and 
the  novel  with  a purpose.  But  among  authors  of 
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fiction  the  highest  rank  is  clue  to  Maurice  Jokai 
(q.v.),  whose  boundless  imagination  and  profound 
humour  have  rendei-ed  him  a favourite  with  readers 
in  many  countries  beyond  his  own.  Almost  all  his 
novels  have  been  translated  into  German,  many 
into  Italian,  French,  English,  and  other  lan- 
guages. Beyond  its  own  original  productions  it 
also  possesses  admirable  translations  of  all  the 
masterpieces  in  the  world’s  literature,  from  the 
Bible,  of  Avhich  it  possesses  three  versions,  down 
through  all  ages  and  countries  to  Tennyson’s 
poems.  A collection  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  is 
especially  noteworthy,  they  having  been  translated 
by  Hungary’s  greatest  poets,  including  Petofi 
(Uoriolanus),  Arany  {Hamlet,  Midsummer -Night's 
Dream,  King  John),  Vorosmarty  {King  Lear),  and 
others.  It  should  be  added  that  the  best  literary 
talent  of  the  country  is  to  a great  extent  connected 
with  journalism. 

See  Fessler,  Geschiehte  der  Uwjarn  ( new  ed.  by  Klein, 
1863-87);  Majlath,  Geschiehte  der  Magyaren  (2d  ed. 
1853);  Sayous,  Histoire  des  Hongrois  (Par.  1876),  and 
works  by  Horvath,  Szalay,  'I’oldy,  &c.  ; also  Vambery, 
Story  of  Hungary  { 1886 ) ; Leger,  History  of  Austro-Hun- 
gary  (trans.  by  Mrs  Birkbeck  Hill,  preface  by  Freeman, 
1890) ; and  Felbermann,  Hungary  and  its  People  (1892). 
Hunger.  See  Appetite,  Digestion. 

Hungerford,  a town  of  Berkshire,  partly  also 
in  Wiltshire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Kennet,  26 
miles  WSW.  of  Reading.  It  is  a hunting  centre, 
and  a favourite  resort  of  anglers,  having  been  even 
in  Evelyn’s  time  ‘ a towne  famous  for  its  troutes.  ’ 
In  the  town-hall  ( 1870)  is  preserved  a horn  gifted  to 
the  town  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  1362.  Pop.  2965. 

Httningen  (Fr.  Huningue),  a town  of  Alsace, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  2^  miles  N.  of  Basel, 
is  celebrated  for  its  fish-breeding  establishment 
(see  Pisciculture).  It  was  fortiHed  by  Vauban 
in  1679-81,  but  the  works  were  finally  destroyed  in 
1815.  Pop.  1704. 

Huns  (Lat.  Hunni,  Gr.  Ounnoi  and  Chounoi), 
a nomad  race  of  antiquity,  whose  remote  ancestors 
were  probably  the  Hiung-nu,  a people  of  Turkish 
stock,  who  formed  a powerful  state  in  Mongolia 
in  the  2d  century  B.C.  In  177  they  conquered 
another  large  nomad  race,  the  Yue-chi,  akin  to 
the  Tibetans,  and  drove  them  westward  and  south- 
ward, they  themselves  following.  But  about  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era  their  political  power  fell 
to  pieces  and  the  tribesmen  were  scattered.  One 
section,  however,  seems  to  have  fled  westwards  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Ural  and  the  Volga.  At  all  events,  some  three 
centuries  and  a half  later  the  people  known  to 
classic  and  medieval  writers  as  Huns  stepped  upon 
the  stage  of  history  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
About  the  year  372  they  moved  westwards  again, 
under  a leader  called  Balamir,  and  subdued  first 
the  Alani,  who  dwelt  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Don,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  Ostrogoths, 
part  of  whom  submitted  somewhat  tamely,  whilst 
another  part  offered  strenuous  opposition,  but  were 
in  the  end  compelled  to  submit  likewise.  This 
business  completed,  the  Huns  next  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Visigoths,  and  drove  this  people 
before  them  across  the  Danube,  except  one  section, 
who,  under  Frithigern,  sought  permission  of  Valens, 
empei’or  of  the  East,  to  settle  in  his  territories. 
The  districts  quitted  by  the  Goths  were  occupied 
by  the  Huns.  This,  their  first  Avave  of  invasion  and 
conquest,  seems  then  to  have  subsided  ; and,  though 
it  was  folloAved  by  more  than  one  smaller  after- Avave, 
it  was  not  until  about  430  that  the  second  and 
greater  Avave  began  to  gather  head  again  in  Rhuas 
or  Rugulas.  This  chief  acquired  such  poAver  and 
influence  that  in  432  he  imposed  upon  Theodosius 
II.,  emperor  of  Byzantium,  an  annual  tribute  of 
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350  pounds  of  gold.  He  was  succeeded  in  433  by 
his  more  illustrious  nepheAv  Attila  (q.v.).  With 
Attila’s  death,  hoAVCA'er,  in  453,  the  poAver  of  the 
Huns  crumbled  to  pieces  amid  tlie  intestine  strifes 
of  his  sons  and  generals,  and  the  attacks  of  their 
foes  round  about.  After  a most  disastrous  defeat 
inflicted  upon  them  in  Pannonia  in  454  by  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Goths,  Gepidm,  Suevi, 
Herulians,  and  others,  the  tribesmen  of  the  Huns 
rapidly  dis^rsed.  Some  settled  in  the  Dobi  udja, 
others  in  Dacia,  Avhilst  the  main  body  seem  to 
have  returned  to  the  land  from  Avhence  they  came 
— viz.  the  region  about  the  river  Ural.  Some 
authorities  identify  these  Avith  the  later  Bulgarians, 
Avho  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century  had  risen 
into  a powerful  state  on  the  Volga,  and  sent  off 
conquering  bands  to  the  south-Avest,  Avho  finally 
settled  in  the  modern  Bulgaria. 

The  Huns  are  described  as  being  of  a dark  com- 
plexion, deformed  in  appearance,  of  uncouth  ges- 
ture and  shrill  voice.  ‘They  Avere  distinguished,’ 
says  Gibbon,  ‘ from  the  rest  of  the  human  species 
by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black 
eyes  deeply  buried  in  the  head  ; and,  as  they  Avere 
almost  destitute  of  beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either 
the  manly  graces  of  youth  or  the  venerable  aspect 
of  age.  A fabulous  origin  Avas  assigned  Avorthy  of 
their  form  and  manners — that  the  Avitches  of 
Scythia,  Avho  for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices 
had  been  driven  from  society,  had  united  in  the 
desert  Avith  infernal  spirits,  and  that  the  Huns 
Avere  the  offspring  of  this  execrable  conjunction.’ 
Like  the  IVIongols,  they  Avere  essentially  a race  of 
horsemen  ; they  fought  Avith  javelins  tippled  Avith 
bone,  Avith  sabres,  and  Avith  slings  or  lassoes. 
They  ate  herbs  and  half-raw  meat,  Avhich  they 
first  used  as  saddles  ; and  they  clothed  themselves 
Avith  the  skins  of  Avild  animals. 

The  White  Huns  or  Ephthalites  or  Hephthalites 
are  by  some  regarded  as  a branch  of  the  Hiung-nu, 
though  others  make  them  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Royal  Scythians,  identifying  them  Avitli 
the  Barsileens,  the  allies  of  the  Khazars.  What- 
ever be  their  real  origin,  they  Avere  certainly  estab- 
lished in  ancient  Bactria  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
betAveen  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian,  at  a period 
contemporaneous  Avith  Attila’s  career.  From  the 
third  decade  of  the  5th  century  onAvards  for  about 
120  years  they  Avere  engaged  in  constant  Ai  ars  Avith 
their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Persians.  In 
484  the  Ephthalites  routed  them  in  a fierce  battle, 
in  Avhich  Peroz,  king  of  Persia,  Avas  amongst  the 
slain.  But  their  poAver  seems  to  have  been  finally 
broken  about  56()  by  the  all-conquering  Turks  on 
their  Avay  to  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople. 

See  De  Guignes,  Histoire  Generale  des  Huns  (vol.  i. 
1756) ; Neumann,  Die  Volker  des  siidlichen  Russland  (2d 
ed.  1855);  Thierry,  Histoire  d’ Attila  (4th  ed.  1874); 
and  Howorth,  in  Jour.  Anthropol.  Inst.  (1872-74). 

Hunstanton,  a Avatering-place  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Wash,  18  miles  NE.  of  King’s  Lynn  by  a rail- 
Avay  (1862).  It  has  a broad  beach  of  linn  sand, 
and  good  bathing  and  sea-fishing,  a pier,  and  a 
splendid  Decorated  church  (c.  1330).  Hunstanton 
Hall,  dating  from  the  Tudor  period,  but  greatly 
injured  by  fire  in  1853,  Avas  the  seat  of  Sir  Roger 
L’Estrange.  A lighthouse  ( 1840)  lifts  a fixed  light 
to  an  altitude  of  109  feet,  and  shoAvs  it  for  a dis- 
tance of  16  miles.  Pop.,  Avith  Barrett  Ringstead, 
1725. 

Hunt,  Henry,  surnamed  ‘ Orator  Hunt,’  Avas 
born  at  Upavon,  in  Wiltshire,  on  6th  November 
1773.  He  Avas  a Avell-to-do  farmer,  but  in  1800  his 
hot  temper  embroiled  him  A\dth  Lord  Bruce,  the 
commandant  of  the  Wiltshire  yeomanry,  Avhich 
brought  him  six  Aveeks’  imprisonment.  He  came 
out  of  gaol  a hot  Radical,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  travelling  about  the  country  addressing 
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tlie  people  on  behalf  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  as  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform. 
In  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peterloo  massacre, 
he  delivered  a speech,  which  cost  him  three  years’ 
imprisonment.  He  died  at  Alresford,  in  Hamp- 
shire, on  13th  February  1835. 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh,  poet  and  essayist, 
was  horn  at  Southgate,  near  Edmonton,  on  19th 
October  1784.  His  father,  Isaac  Hunt  (1752- 
1809),  a Barbadian,  being  driven  by  the  Revolu- 
tion from  Philadelphia  to  London,  gave  up  law  for 
the  church,  but  lapsed  into  bankruptcy  and  Uni- 
versalism.  Leigh  Hunt  spent  eight  years  at 
Christ’s  Hospital,  and  left  at  fifteen  as  first 
‘ Deputy-Grecian,’  debarred  by  a stammer  from 
further  promotion.  He  was  a clerk  first  under 
one  brother,  an  attorney,  and  next  for  four 
years  in  the  War  Office,  writing  meanwhile  much 
dramatic  criticism ; in  1 808  with  another  brother, 
a printer,  he  set  up  the  Examiner ; and  in  1809 
wedded  Marianne  Kent  (1788-1857).  The  Exa- 
miner s tone.  was  Radical,  and,  after  several  govern- 
I ment  prosecutions  in  1813  for  a libel  on  the 
Prince  Regent  (he  had  called  him  a ‘corpulent 
Adonis  of  fifty’),  Leigh  Hunt  was  sentenced  to 
a fine  of  £500  and  to  two  years’  imprisonment  in 
Surrey  gaol.  There  he  ‘scattered  urbanity,’  played 
battledore  with  his  children,  received  hosts  of 
visitors,  and  turned  his  cage  into  a ‘bower  of  roses.’ 
In  November  1821  with  his  wife  and  seven  children 
he  sailed  for  Italy,  but  landed  at  Leghorn  only  on 
1st  July.  He  went  on  Shelley’s  invitation  to  help 
him  and  Byron  to  found  the  quarterly  Liberal. 
Just  a week  later  Shelley  was  drowned ; Leigh 
Hunt  and  ‘ my  noble  friend  ’ failed  somehow  to 
pull  together ; the  Liberal  died  in  its  fourth  number ; 
and  by  1825  the  family  was  back  at  Highgate. 
Changes  of  residence,  to  Upper  Cheyne  Row,  Chel- 
sea, in  1833,  to  the  ‘old  court  suburb’  of  Kensington 
in  1840,  and  to  Hammersmith  in  1853  —these  are 
thenceforth  the  chief  events  in  Leigh  Hunt's  life. 
It  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity  and  as  ceaseless 
embarrassment,  for  he  ‘ never  knew  his  multiplica- 
tion table.  ’ From  1844,  however.  Sir  Percy  Shelley 
allowed  him  £120  a year,  and  in  1847  he  received 
a pension  of  £200.  He  died  on  a visit  to  Putney, 
28th  August  1859. 

The  ‘Cockney  poets,’  so  the  critics  dubbed  Keats 
and  Leigh  Hunt.  That  the  two  should  ever  thus 
have  been  bracketed  may  now  seem  strange, 
for  Leigh  Hunt’s  poetry  now  is  little  known. 
And  yet  it  is  better  tlian  much,  maybe  most,  of 
the  newer  poetic  vogues.  Its  charm  lies  in  a 
prettiness  as  of  childhood  ; its  wit  and  cleverness 
and  wine-like  sparkle  have  ever  a smack  of  pre- 
cocity. Narrative  verse  is  his  forte,  his  foible 
jauntiness.  His  translations  are  among  the  choicest 
of  their  kind  ; he  transports  the  southern  vintages 
to  England,  and  their  colour  and  flavour  improve 
instead  of  losing  by  the  voyage.  As  his  poems, 
so  his  prose ; his  essays  are  always  worth  reading, 
but  only  after  the  Essays  of  Elia.  Leigh  Hunt’s 
writings,  indeed,  are  less  memorable  than  his 
friendships — with  Keats  and  Shelley,  as  also  with 
Lamb,  Byron,  Moore,  Coleridge,  Dickens,  Carlyle, 
and  a whole  galaxy  of  lesser  luminaries.  Our  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  especially  the  first  two,  is  largely 
derived  from  his. 

In  his  excellent  TAst  of  the  Writings  of  Hazlitt  and 
Leigh  Hunt  (1868)  Mr  Alexander  Ireland  chronologically 
arranges  with  notes,  &c.,  sevent3'-nine  works  by  the  latter, 
including  Juvenilia  (1801),  The  Feast  of  the  Poets  (1814), 
The  Story  of  Rimini  ( 1816 ),  Foliage  ( 1818 ),  Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Pen  (1835),  and  The  Palfrey  (19A2)-,  besides 
much  in  prose,  as  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries 
(1828),  Sir  Ralph  Esher  (1832),  Imagination  and  Fancy 
(1844),  Wit  and  Humour  (1846),  Stories  of  the  Italian 
Poets  (1846),  A Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hyhla  (1848), 


and  The  Old  Court  Suburb  (1855).  See  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Autobiography  ( 3 vols.  1850 ; revised  ed.  1860 ) and  Corre- 
spondence (2  vols.  1862 ),  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens  (for  the 
unkindlj'  ‘ Harold  Skiinpole  ’ episode ),  a capital  article  in 
the  Cornhill  ( i.  1860 ),  and  one  by  Prof.  Dowden  in  "Ward’s 
Engl ish  Poets  ( iv.  1880 ) ; and  sketches  by  Cosmo  Monk- 
house  (1893)  and  B.  Johnson  (1896). 

I Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry,  an  American  chemist 
and  geologist,  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  5th 
KSeptember  1826,  was  assistant  to  the  elder  Silliman 
at  Yale  College,  and  from  1847  to  1872  chemist  and 
mineralogist  to  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 
He  was  also  professor  of  Chemistry  at  Laval  Uni- 
versity ( 1856-62)  and  at  M‘Gill  University  ( 1862- 
68) ; from  1872  to  1878  he  held  the  chair  of  Geology 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
1848-51  he  contributed  a series  of  papers  on  theo- 
retical chemistry  to  the  American  Jotirnal  of 
Science  ; in  organic  chemistry  his  name  is  identified 
with  a system  essentially  his  own.  His  researches 
into  the  composition  of  rocks  were  of  great  import- 
ance. In  1859  he  invented  the  green  ink  with 
which  Greenbacks  (q.v. ) are  printed.  He  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1867, 
and  became  an  F.R.S.  (1859),  and  LL.D.  of  Cam- 
bridge ( 1881 ),  and  received  many  other  distinctions. 
At  his  death,  12th  February  1892,  he  had  published 
over  200  papers  and  several  larger  works  on  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy. 

Hunt,  William  Henry,  English  painter  in 
water-colours,  was  born  in  London,  March  28,  1790. 
He  was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  English  school 
of  water-colour  painting,  Mr  Ruskin  pronouncing 
him  to  be  among  the  greatest  colourists  of  the 
school.  His  subjects  are  very  simple — ‘ Peaches 
and  Grapes,’  ‘Old  Pollard,’  ‘Basket  of  Plums,’ 
‘Roses,’  ‘Wild  Flowers,’  ‘Trampers  at  Home,’ 
‘A  Farmhou.se  Beauty,’  ‘Fast  Asleep,’  &c.,  but 
they  are  conceived  in  a finely  poetical  spirit,  and 
present  the  perfection  of  finish.  He  died  10th 
February  1864. 

Hunt,  William  Holman,  painter,  was  born 
in  London,  2d  April  1827.  In  his  early  years  he 
was  engaged  in  business,  but  in  1845  he  was 
admitted  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
the  following  year  he  exhibited  his  first  picture, 
‘ Hark  ! ’ a child  holding  a watch  to  her  ear  ; this 
was  followed  by  scenes  from  Dickens  and  Scott, 
and  by  the  more  important  ‘ Flight  of  Madeline 
and  Porphyro,’  from  Keats’  Eve  of  St  Agnes  ( 1848). 
At  this  period  Mr  Hunt  shared  a studio  with  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  the  pair,  along  -with  Millais 
and  a few  other  earnest  young  painters,  inaugurated 
the  ‘ Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,’  of  which  the 
members  aimed  at  detailed  and  uncompromising 
truth  to  nature  in  their  rendering  of  visible  things, 
and  at  a vivid  and  unconventional  realisation  in 
their  treatment  of  imaginative  subjects.  In  1850 
Mr  Hunt  contributed  to  The  Germ,  the  short-lived 
magazine  of  the  brotherhood,  two  etched  subjects 
illustrating  Woolner’s  poem  ‘My  beautiful  Lady,’ 
and  at  a later  period  he  designed  various  wood- 
cuts,  in  particular  a remarkable  series  for  the 
illustrated  Tennyson  of  1857.  The  first  of  the 
painter's  works  executed  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
manner  was  ‘ Rienzi  vowing  to  avenge  the 
Death  of  his  Brother’  (1849),  in  which  the 
principal  figure  was  jiainted  from  Rossetti.  It 
was  followed  by  ‘ A Converted  British  Family 
sheltering  a Christian  Missionary  from  the  Pursuit 
of  the  Druids’  (1850);  ‘"Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia 
from  Proteus,’  from  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
(1851);  ‘The  Hireling  Shepherd’  (1852);  and 
‘ Claudio  and  Isabella,’  a tragic  and  impressive 
prison-scene  from  Measure  for  Measure  (1853) — 
works  very  fresh  and  original  in  conception,  and 
carried  out  with  the  most  careful  elaboration ; 
while  ‘Our  English  Coasts,’  known  also  as  ‘The 
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Strayed  Sheep’  (1853),  was  a remarkable  effort  in 
landscape  art,  realising  with  exceptional  power  an 
ett'ect  of  vivid  sunliglit,  and  combining  in  a wonder- 
ful manner  detail  and  definition  with  a sense  of 
distance  and  atmospheire.  ‘ The  Light  of  the 
World’  (1852-54),  of  which  a smaller  replica  was 
executed  in  1856,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive symbolical  works  of  the  century ; it  is 
now  in  the  chapel  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
‘ The  Awakened  Conscience  ’ aimed  to  point  a 
moral  by  means  of  a scene  from  modern  life.  On 
tlie  completion  of  the  last-named  picture  in  the 
beginning  of  1854  Mr  Hunt  started  for  Palestine, 
witli  the  intention  of  studying  eastern  life,  and 
realising  tlie  incidents  of  the  biblical  history 
with  the  closest  possible  accuracy  to  local  colouring 
and  tlie  surroundings  amid  which  they  occurred. 
The  result  of  several  prolonged  visits  to  the 
East  appeared  in  ‘Tlie  Scapegoat’  (1856);  ‘The 
Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  ’ ( 1860),  presented 
in  1896  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery;  ‘The 
Shallow  of  Death’  (1874),  now  in  the  Corporation 
Gallery,  Manchester ; and  ‘ The  Triumph  of  the 
Innocents’  (1875-85),  executed  in  two  versions; 
while  the  passionate  and  splendidly-coloured  ‘ Isa- 
bella and  the  Pot  of  Basil  ’ was  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  Florence  in  1867.  In  1881  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  Professor  Sir  Richard  Owen  ; in  1888-89 
‘The  Choristers  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
singing  the  May  Day  Hymn;’  and  in  1899  the 
‘Miracle  of  Sacred  Fire  at  Jerusalem.’  In  1886 
he  contributed  to  the  Conteuiporar}/  Review  a series 
of  autobiographical  papers  ; and  in  the  same  year 
over  thirty  of  his  works  were  exhibited  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Society’s  rooms. 

Hlintei',  John,  physiologist  and  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Long  Calderwood,  near  East  Kilbride,  in 
Lanarkshire,  13th  February  1728,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  ten  children.  One  of  his  sisters, 
Dorothea,  was  married  to  Dr  .James  Baillie,  professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Matthew  and  Joanna  Baillie  (q.v. ). 
His  brother  William’s  fame  led  John  to  apply  for 
and  obtain  the  situation  of  assistant  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room. He  studied  surgery  under  Cheselden 
in  1749-50  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  subseciuently 
under  Pott.  After  a year  at  Oxford  he  entered 
St  George’s  Hospital  as  surgeon's  pupil  in  1754, 
afterwarils  becoming  house-surgeon  and  partner 
with  his  brother  in  the  anatomical  school.  After 
ten  years’  hard  work  of  this  kind  his  health 
gave  way,  and  in  1759  he  entered  the  army  as 
staff-surgeon,  and  served  at  Belleisle  and  in  the 
Peninsula.  Peace  being  proclaimed  in  1763,  he 
returned  to  London  and,  starting  the  practice  of 
surgery,  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  com- 
parative anatomy.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  surgeon  to  St  George’s 
Hospital,  an  appointment  which  enabled  him  to 
take  pupils,  of  whom  one  of  the  earliest  was 
Jenner.  His  practice  at  this  time  was  increas- 
ing rapidly,  but  his  income  never  reached  £1000 
a year  until  1774.  In  1776  he  'was  appointed 
surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  king.  In  1785  he 
built  his  museum,  with  lecture-rooms,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  tried  his  famous  operation  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism — that  of  simply  tying  the  artery 
at  a distance  from  the  tumour,  and  between 
it  and  the  heart.  In  1786  Hunter  was  appointed 
deputy-surgeon-general  to  the  army  ; in  1787  he 
received  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  now  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the 
younger  stirgeons  as  the  head  of  his  profession  ; 
but  most  of  his  contemporaries  looked  upon  him  as 
little  better  than  an  innovator  ami  an  enthusiast. 
He  died  16th  October  1793,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Martin’s-iivthe-Fields,  whence,  thanks 


to  Frank  Buckland,  his  remains  were  translated  in 
March  1859  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Some  idea  of 
Hunter’s  diligence  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  his  museum  contained  at  the  time  of  his  death 
10,563  specimens  and  preparations  illustrative  of 
human  and  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  natural  history.  He  died  in  com- 
arative  poverty,  and  his  collection  was  purchased 
y government,  two  years  after  his  death,  for 
£15,000,  and  was  presented  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  papers  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  otlier  learned  societies,  he 
published  the  following  independent  works  : The  Natural 
History  of  the  Human  Teeth  (1771-78)  ; A Treatise  on 
the  Venereal  Disease  (1786);  Observations  on  Certain 
Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy  (1786) ; and  A Treatise  on 
the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gunshot  Wounds  (1794). 
See  Palmer’s  edition  of  his  works  (1835),  Mather’s  Two 
Great  Scotsmen  (1894),  and  the  Life  by  S.  Paget  (1897). 

Hunter,  William,  anatomist  and  obstetrician, 
an  elder  brother  of  John  Hunter,  was  born  at  Long 
Calderwood,  Lanarkshire,  23d  May  1718.  Origin- 
ally educated  for  the  church  at  Glasgow  University, 
he  studied  medicine  for  one  session  (1740-41)  at 
Edinburgh,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  went  through  a long  training  in  anatomy  at  St 
George’s  Hospital  and  elsewdiei  e.  In  1747  he  was 
admitted  a member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons, 
ultimately  confining  his  practice  to  midwifery. 
In  1762  Hunter  was  consulted  by  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  physician-extra- 
ordinary to  her  majesty.  Elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  in  1768  became  professor  of 
Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1770  he 
removed  to  Great  Windmill  Street,  where  he  had 
built  a house,  in  connection  with  which  were  an 
amphitheatre  for  lectures,  a dissecting-room,  and  a 
museum  which  contained  not  only  his  anatomical 
preparations,  but  many  objects  of  natural  history 
and  a cabinet  of  very  rdre  medals  and  coins. 
Hunter  and  his  brother  John  were  for  many  years 
estranged,  owing  to  a dispute  as  to  the  priority  of 
certain  discoveries  ; but  the  quarrel  was  made  up 
while  William  was  on  his  death-bed.  He  died  30th 
March  1783.  His  museum  was  bequeathed  to  his 
brother-in-law.  Dr  Baillie,  and  after  him,  with  an 
endowment  of  £8000,  to  Glasgow  LTniversity  (q.v. ). 
His  most  important  work.  An  Anatomical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Human  Gravid  U terns  and  its  Contents, 
did  not  appear  in  its  complete  form  till  after  his 
death. 

Hunter,  Sir  William  Wil.son,  statistician, 
was  born  on  15th  July  1840,  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Glasgow,  Paris,  and  Bonn,  and  in  1862 
entered  the  civil  service  of  India.  His  first  import- 
ant office,  that  of  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Orissa  (1866-69),  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  write  Anncds  of  Rural  Bengcd  (1868)  and  Com- 
parative Dictionary  of  the  Non-Aryan  Languages 
of  Didici  and  High  Asia,  (1868).  Then,  after  filling 
the  responsible  offices  of  secretary  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  and  the  sujneme  government  of 
India,  he  was  in  1871  appointed  director-general 
of  the  statistical  department  of  India.  The  Indian 
census  of  1872  was  his  first  work  in  his  nerv  position. 
His  later  books  include  the  compendious  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India  (9  vols.  1881  ; 14  vols.  1886-88), 
Orissa  (1872),  Life  of  Lord  Mayo  (2d  ed.  1876), 
Statistical  Account  of  Assam  ( 1880 ),  Famine  Aspects 
of  Bengal  Districts  (1874),  Indicm  Mussulmans 
(1871;  3d  ed.  1876),  The  Indian  Empire  (2d  ed. 
1886).  He  received  the  Star  of  India  in  1878,  and 
in  1887  was  knighted.  In  1890-96  he  edited  a 
series  of  Lives  of  ‘ Rulers  of  India,’  to  which  he 
himself  contributed  Dalhonsie.  The  Old  Missionary 
( 1895)  is  a touching  story  of  Indian  life.  He  died 
at  Oaken  Holt  Hall,  Oxford,  7th  February  1900. 
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Hunting.  See  Foxhunting,  Stag,  and  the 
articles  on  tlie  other  animals  hunted. 

Huntingdon,  Selina,  Countess  of,  was  the 
second  of  three  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Wash- 
ington Shirley,  second  Earl  Ferrers,  and  was  horn 
August  24,  1707.  She  married  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don in  1728,  and  became  a widow  in  1746.  Adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the 
founder  of  which  sect  was  the  famous  George 
Whitefield,  she  made  that  eminent  preacher  one  of 
her  chaplains,  and  assumed  a leadership  among  his 
followers,  who  came  to  be  known  as  ‘ The  Countess 
of  Huntingdon’s  Connection.’  Her  labours  at  home 
increased  with  her  years.  For  the  education  of 
ministers  she  established  and  maintained  a college 
at  Trevecca,  in  Brecknockshire  (removed  in  1792  to 
Cheshunt,  Herts ) ; and  built,  or  became  possessed  of, 
numerous  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  principal  one  being  at  Bath.  She  died  June  17, 
1791.  By  her  will,  dated  January  11,  1790,  she 
created  a trust,  bequeathing  her  chapels,  then  sixty- 
four  in  number,  to  the  care  of  four  persons.  Most 
of  them  have  become,  in  doctrine  and  pi-actice, 
almost  identical  with  tlie  Congregational  churches. 

Huntingdon,  the  county  town  of  Hunting- 
donshire, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  the 
Ermine  Street  of  the  Romans,  59  miles  N.  of  Lon- 
don. It  became  the  seat  of  a royal  castle  in  917, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1189.  It  has  breweries, 
brickworks,  carriage-works,  and  nursery  gardens. 
Here  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  (1599),  and  here 
the  poet  Cowper  lived  for  a couple  of  years  (1765- 
67)  ; the  chronicler,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (q.v. ), 
was  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  With  the  muni- 
cipal borough  of  Godmanchester  (pop.  2095),  on 
the  opposite  bank,  it  formed  a jiarliamentary 
borough,  returning  till  1867  two  members,  till  1885 
one.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 3882  ; ( 1891 ) 4346. 

Huntingdonshire,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, 30  miles  long,  and  23  broad,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Northampton,  Cambridge, 
and  Bedford  shires.  Area,  359  sq.  m.,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  is  arable  or  in  pasture.  Pop.  j 
(18011  37,568;  (1861)  64,250;  (1891)  57,761. 

Huntingdonshire  has  no  hill-ranges  of  any  im-  | 
portance,  and  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Nene, 
which  forms  its  northern  boundaiy,  and  the  Ouse  ; 
in  the  fen-district  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  forming  part  of  the  Bedford  Level  (q.v. ), 
there  were  formerly  some  large  lakes  or  meres, 
notably  Whittlesea,  Ramsey,  and  Ugg  ; but  these 
have  been  drained  and  reclaimed  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  soil  consists  principally  of  clay,  with, 
in  places,  sand,  gravel,  and  peat  earth,  the  latter 
being  almost  M’holly  confined  to  the  fen-district. 
Huntingdonshire  comprises  four  hundreds  and 
the  municipal  boroughs  of  Huntingdon,  Godman- 
chester, and  St  Ives,  with  part  of  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough, the  greater  portion  of  which  is  how- 
ever in  Northamptonshire.  It  contains  103  parishes, 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  and  the 
South-eastern  Circuit,  and  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  A peculiarity  in  its  civil 
government  is  that  it  is  included  under  the 
same  shrievalty  with  Cambridgeshire,  the  sheriff' 
being  annually  chosen  in  rotation  from  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  this  county.  Of 
its  earlier  inhabitants  Huntingdonshire  has  numer- 
ous traces ; two  Roman  roads  traverse  it ; at 
Alwalton,  Earith,  and  Chesterton  are  remains  of 
camps,  the  construction  of  which  is  also  ascribed  to 
the  Romans  ; and  in  many  places  Roman  remains, 
as  pottery,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  found.  Among 
places  of  interest  in  the  county  those  most  worthy 
of  mention  are  the  ruins  of  Ramsey  Abbey  and 
Buckden  Palace,  the  latter  being  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  ; Hinchinbrook 


House,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Cromwell  family  ; 
Kimbolton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, where  Queen  Catharine  resided  for  some 
time  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  VIII. ; Horeham 
Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Hrincess  Elizabeth  during 
the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary  ; Denton,  the  birth- 
place of  Cotton  the  antiquary ; Little  Gidding, 
the  seat  of  Nicholas  Ferrar’s  community ; and 
Brampton,  where  lived  for  some  years  Samuel 
Pepys. 

Hlintly,  a town  of  Scotland,  41  miles  NW.  of 
Aberdeen.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  ruin  of  Huntly 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  and  marquises  of 
Huntly  (see  Gordon).  Huntly  is  the  birthplace 
of  Dr  George  Macdonald.  Pop.  3760. 

Huntsville,  capital  of  Madison  county,  Ala- 
bama, in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  10  miles  N. 
of  the  river,  and  212  miles  ESE.  of  Memphis  by 
rail.  It  has  an  ice-factory,  a foundry,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  flour.  Pop. 
(1880)  4977;  (1890)  7995. 

Hunyady  Janos.  John  Corvinus  Hunyady, 
governor  of  Hungary,  one  of  the  greatest  war- 
captains  of  his  age,  was  born  towards  the  close 
of  tlie  14th  century.  His  origin  is  wrajiped  in 
mystery,  the  current  legend  being  that  he  was 
a son  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  by  a Wallachian 
lady.  His  life  may  be  succinctly  described  as  one 
unbroken  crusade  against  the  Turks.  During  the 
period  1437-56  he  was  the  shield  of  Hungary,  not 
only  against  external  foes,  but  against  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  nobles  at  home.  The  principal  moments 
in  his  celebrated  contest  with  the  foes  of  Christen- 
dom are  his  expulsion  of  them  from  Transylvania  in 
1442 ; his  brilliant  campaign  south  of  the  Danube 
in  1443  ; his  defeat  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Varna, 
1444 ; and  that  at  Kossovo  in  1448 ; but  his  most 
glorious  achievement  was  the  storming  of  Belgrade 
(1456).  Shortly  afterwards  Hunyady  died  of 
dysentery.  During  the  minority  of  Ladislaus  V. 
the  great  captain  acted  as  governor  of  the  kingdom 
' (1445-53).  Hunyady  left  two  sons,  Ladislaus  and 
Matthias — the  former  of  whom  was  beheaded  at 
Buda  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  ; the  latter  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Hungary  (q.v.). 

Huiiza-Nagar,  the  valley  (containing  the 
forts  of  Hunza  and  Nagar)  of  a river  running  into 
the  Gilgit,  at  the  extreme  NW.  corner  of  Cash- 
mere.  Together  with  Kan  jut,  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  valley,  it  became  Britisb  in  1891. 

Hiion  Gulf.  See  New  Guinea. 

Huon  of  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  Charlemagne 
cycle  of  romances.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a prose 
version,  dating  from  1454,  of  a poem  current  about 
the  end  of  the  12th  centuiy,  and  sometimes  ascribed, 
without  grounds,  to  the  trouvere  Huon  de  Ville- 
neuve.  In  the  story,  Huon,  Duke  of  Guienne,  one 
of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  in  self-defence 
kills  Chariot,  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence condemned  to  die,  but  his  life  is  granted 
on  the  hard  condition  that  he  brings  back  from 
Bagdad  some  of  the  Saracen  emir’s  teeth  and  beard 
after  having  kissed  his  daughter  before  his  face. 
The  dwarf  Oberon  gives  him  a magical  cup  and 
horn,  one  blast  of  wbicb  in  the  liour  of  peril  brings 
him  and  100,000  warriors  to  Huon’s  aid.  Moreover, 
the  princess  Esclarmonde,  like  Medea,  lightens  his 
labours  by  falling  in  love  with  him,  so  that  at  last 
he  is  completely  successful,  and  returns  with  her 
as  his  wife  to  clear  himself  before  Charlemagne. 
Tlie  prose  romance  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1516  ; 
and  Lord  Berner’s  English  translation,  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  in  1534  (ed.  by  S.  L.  Lee  for  E.  Eng. 
Text  Soc.,  1882-87  ; simplified  by  Steele,  1896). 

HA-pei,  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
watered  by  the  Yangtse.  See  China. 
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Hill’d,  Richard,  English  prelate  and  writer, 
named  the  ‘ Beauty  of  Holiness  ’ on  account  of 
his  comeliness  and  piety,  was  born  at  Congreve,  in 
Staffordshire,  January  13,  1720,  and  studied  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a Fellow  in  1742.  In  1749  appeared  his 
first  notable  production.  Commentary  on  Horace’s 
Ars  Poetica.  In  connection  with  this  work  Gibbon 
wrote  of  tlie  author,  ‘ I know  few  writers  more 
deserving  of  tlie  great  but  prostituted  name  of 
critic  ; but,  like  many  critics,  he  is  better  qualified 
to  instruct  than  to  execute.’  In  1750,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Warburton,  of  whom  he  was 
a lifedong  friend  and  admirer,  and  whose  Works  he 
edited  in  1788,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  White- 
hall preachers.  He  afterwards  (1774)  became 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but  exchanged 
this  see  for  Worcester  in  1781  ; in  1783  he  declined 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  died  May 
28,  1808.  His  principal  works  are  Dissertations  on 
Poetry,  tfcc.  (1755-57);  Dialogues  on  Sincerity, 
Retirement,  the  Golden  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  English  Government  (1759), 
his  most  popular  book ; Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance  (1762) ; Dialogues  on  the  Uses  of  Foreign 
Travel  (1764);  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian  Church 
(1772).  See  Hurd’s  Works  (8  vols.  1811)  and 
Memoirs  by  Kilvert  (1860). 

Hiii’dwdr.  See  Hardwar. 

Hlll’dy-gurdy,  a very  old  musical  instrument 
of  the  stringed  kind,  something  between  a guitar 
and  a lute  in  appearance.  It  has  four  or  six  cat- 
gut or  wire  strings  attached  to  screw-pegs  in  the 
head  ; two  of  the  strings  stretch  over  the  sounding- 
board  to  the  tailpiece,  and  are  sounded  by  a 
wooden  wheel  (under  the  cover  a in  the  fig.) 
charged  witli  rosin,  which  is  turned  by  means 
of  a handle  with  the  player’s  right  hand.  The 


Hurdy-gurdy. 


strings  are  ‘ stopped  ’ by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  keys,  b,  manipulated  with  the  left  hand.  The 
remaining  strings  are  stretched  out  of  reach  of 
the  keys,  and  are  tuned  as  drones.  The  instru- 
ment has  a range  of  two  octaves  from  the  tenor  G 
upwards.  The  rustic  simplicity  of  its  music  made 
it  at  one  time  a great  favourite  among  the  peasan- 
try of  a great  part  of  Europe  ( see  Engel’s  Musical 
Instruments).  The  name  Imrdy-gurdy  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  mechanical  pianos  familiar  on 
the  streets.  The  word  was  probably  coined  to 
express  contempt  of  the  instrument. 

Hlll’lingTiaill,  at  Fulham  (q.v.)  in  Middlesex, 
on  the  Thames  below  the  bridge,  the  headquarters 
of  Pigeon-shooting  (q.v.)  and  polo. 

Huron,  the  second  in  area  of  the  five  great 
lakes  on  the  frontier  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  connected  at  the  north-west  by  St 
Mary’s  River  with  Lake  Superior,  and  through  the 
strait  of  Mackinaw  with  Lake  Michigan.  On  the 
south  it  has  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  St  Clair  River. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  IMichigan,  and 
elsewhere  by  Ontario.  The  lake  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  Cabot’s  Head  peninsula 
and  Grand  Manitoulin  island,  the  j)arts  to  the 
north  being  called  North  Channel  and  Georgian 
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Bay.  Its  extreme  lengtli  is  263  miles  ; its  greatest 
breadth,  exclusive  of  Georgian  Bay,  105  miles ; 
average  breadth,  70  miles.  The  area  of  the  entire 
lake  is  23,800  sq.  m.  ; it  is  larger  than  Lake 
Michigan,  although  its  basin  is  smaller.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pei'fected  levels  of  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey,  its  mean  elevation  is  581/^  feet 
above  sea-level ; it  is  204  feet  below  Lake 
Superior,  and  8r4r  above  Lake  Erie.  Huron  has 
a mean  depth  of  about  250,  and  a maximum 
depth  of  750  feet.  There  is  an  average  ditterence 
between  high  and  low  water  (due  to  winds  and 
rain)  of  foot.  Huron,  like  the  other  lakes,  is 
subject  to  violent  storms.  It  contains  about  three 
thoiisand  islands,  nearly  all  Canadian ; some  of 
them  are  of  considerable  size.  The  u'aters  are 
very  clear  and  pure,  and  abound  in  fish.  There 
are  numerous  good  harbours  and  roadsteads,  most 
of  them  on  the  Canadian  side ; at  Sand  Beach, 
Michigan,  there  is  a harbour  of  refuge.  See 
Crosman’s  Chart  of  the  Great  Lakes  (Milwaukee, 
1888). 

Hliroilian,  a subdivision  of  the  Archaean  rocks 
of  Canada.  See  Arch^an  System. 

Hlirons.  a once  powerful  tribe  of  American 
Indians,  belonging  to  the  Huron-Iroquois  family. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  the  Hurons 
numbered  about  30,000  persons,  living  in  twenty- 
five  villages  within  a small  territory  near  Georgian 
Bay.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  tribe  had  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  famine,  and 
disease ; and  in  1693  the  few  survivors  were 
removed  by  the  French  to  Jeune  Lorette,  near 
Quebec.  Here  two  or  three  hundred  descendants 
still  live ; but  very  few  are  of  pure  blood,  and  all 
are  Catholics,  and  have  abandoned  their  own  lan- 
guage for  French. 

Hurricane.  See  Storms,  and  Wind. 

Hlirsley,  a village  of  Hampshire,  5 miles  SW. 
of  Winchester.  John  Keble,  author  of  the  Christian 
Year,  was  vicar  here  from  1835  till  his  death  in 
1866.  In  1848,  with  the  profits  of  that  celebrated 
work,  he  restored  the  church,  which  is  rich  in 
modern  stained  glass.  Keble  himself  lies  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  and  in  the  chancel  is  the  grave  of 
Richard  Cromwell. 

Hlirstinonceaux,  a village  of  Sussex,  5 miles 
N.  of  Pevensey,  with  the  extensive  ivy-covered  ruins 
of  a fine  castle,  built  of  brick  under  Henry  VI.  by  Sir 
Roger  de  Fienes,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt. 
It  passed  in  1727  into  the  hands  of  the  Hares  or 
Hare-Naylors.  The  then  head  of  the  house.  Bishop 
Hare,  took  good  care  of  the  estate,  but  its  resources 
were  shamefully  squandered  by  the  ’two  succeeding 
heirs,  and  about  the  close  of  the  century  the  castle 
was  unroofed  and  its  valuable  contents  sold  off  at 
a six  weeks’  sale.  A, modern  mansion  was  built 
near  its  ruins.  The  famous  Broad  Church  leader. 
Archdeacon  Hare  (q.v.),  was  rector  of  the  parish 
from  1832  till  1855,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. The  cimrch  is  Early  English,  with  Perpen- 
dicular windows,  aild  contains,  among  other  ancient 
monuments,  the  fine  canopied  altar-tomb  of  the 
second  Lord  Dacre. 

Hlirstpierpoint,  a market-town  of  Sussex, 
8 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Brighton.  Here  is  St  John’s 
College  (1849),  a middle-class  school  in  connection 
with  Lancing  (q.v.).  Pop.  of  parish,  2736. 

Husband  and  Wife.  The  marriage-con- 
tract is  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties,  and  comes 
to  an  end  with  the  death  of  either ; they  cannot 
themselves  put  an  end  to  it  or  escape  from  its 
obligations,  except  by  means  of  a legal  Divorce 
(q.v.)  or  Separation  (q.v.).  It  is  a not  uncommon 
delusion  among  working-people  that  if  a husband 
or  wife  runs  away  or  disappears  the  deserted 
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spouse  may  lawfully  many  again  ; but  this  is  not 
the  case.  If  husband  or  wife  disappears,  and  is 
not  heard  of  for  seven  years,  the  party  deserted 
may  marry  again  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
conviction  for  bigamy  ; but  even  in  this  case  tlie 
second  marriage  is  a nullity  if  the  first  husband  or 
wife  is  alive  at  the  time  when  it  is  solemnised. 
During  its  continuance  the  contract  has  important 
effects  on  the  rights  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
parties.  The  hushand  is,  in  law,  the  head  of  the 
house  ; he  has  a right  to  choose  the  family  domicile, 
and  to  require  his  wife  to  cohabit  with  him  there. 
He  may  sue  and  be  sued,  enter  into  contracts,  and 
dispose  of  his  property  as  freely  as  a single  man  ; 
the  modern  English  law  permits  him  to  bequeath 
his  property  M'ithout  making  any  provision  for  his 
wife,  and  to  bar  her  claim  to  dower  in  disposing 
of  his  landed  estate.  He  is  bound  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  children ; if,  being  able  to  maintain 
them,  he  neglects  to  do  so,  his  goods  may  be  seized 
and  sold  by  the  parish  authorities,  or  he  may  be 
imprisoned  for  one  month  as  a disorderly  person. 
If  he  deserts  his  wife  and  family,  leaving  them  to 
become  a charge  on  the  parish,  he  may  be  treated 
as  a rogue  and  vagabond,  and  imprisoned  for  three 
months.  If  his  wife  leaves  him  without  just  cause 
he  is  not  bound  to  support  her,  and  he  may  compel 
her  to  return  by  bringing  an  action  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights.  But  if  there  is  just  cause 
for  separation — if,  for  example,  the  husband  is 
guilty  of  what  the  law  deems  cruelty — as  keeping 
a Tnistress  in  the  house,  or  starving  and  beating  his 
wife — the  wife  is  not  bound  to  return,  and  the 
husband  will  be  liable  for  the  price  of  necessaries 
ordered  by  her  on  his  credit.  When  the  parties 
are  living  together,  the  question  whether  the  wife 
has  authority  to  pledge  her  husband’s  credit  must 
be  decided  on  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  No  authority  is  implied  from  the  mere  fact 
of  marriage,  and  tradesmen  are  not  safe  in  relying 
on  the  wife’s  assertion  in  such  cases  ; but  a woman 
who  keeps  her  husband’s  house  may  be  taken  to 
have  authority  to  order  food  and  clothing  suit- 
able to  their  rank  in  life,  unless  the  husband  has 
taken  steps  to  protect  himself  from  liability,  as, 
for  example,  by  giving  notice  to  the  tradesman  not 
to  trust  his  wife.  Much  misconception  prevails 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  a wife’s  authority  ; and 
there  is  a class  of  small  traders,  called  tallymen, 
Avho  take  advantage  of  the  popular  ignorance. 
They  persuade  working-men’s  wives  to  purchase 
dresses  or  other  goods,  to  be  paid  for  by  instal- 
ments ; on  default  in  payment,  the  husband  is 
often  made  to  pay  heavily  for  his  wife’s  improvi- 
dence, though  it  may  be  that  in  law  he  is  not 
liable  at  all.  In  such  a case  it  is  sometimes  best 
for  the  husband  to  allow  himself  to  be  taken  into 
a county  court,  where  the  judge  will  see  that  the 
tallyman  gets  no  more  than  his  due.  A policy  of 
insurance,  effected  by  a husband  on  his  own  life 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  children,  is  protected 
against  his  creditors. 

A married  woman  is  called  in  law  French  feme 
covcrte ; she  is  protected  by  her  husband  and  under 
his  control,  and  the  two  are,  for  many  purposes, 
one  person  in  law.  If  she  commits  a crime  in  his 
company  or  under  his  coercion  the  crime  is  his, 
not  hers  ; he  is  punished  and  she  escapes  ; but  this 
rule  does  not  apply  to  treason,  murder,  and  other 
heinous  offences.  Formerly  she  could  sue  only  by 
her  next  friend,  and  if  she  was  sued,  her  husband 
was  joined ; but  modern  mles  permit  her  to  sue 
and  defend  alone.  At  common  law  the  wife’s 
personal  property  vested  in  the  husband ; he  took 
the  profits  of  her  land  during  the  marriage  ; and 
if  an  heir  was  born  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
became  ‘tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England,’  and 
held  the  land  for  his  own  life  if  he  survived  his 


wife.  He  assumed  her  liabilities  also,  and  might 
be  sued  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts.  But  at  an 
early  period  courts  of  equity  decided  that,  where 
property  was  given  for  the  separate  use  of  a 
married  woman,  she  herself  should  have  the  use 
and  disposition  of  it ; if  such  property  came  into 
the  husband’s  hands  he  held  it  as  trastee  for  her. 
This  doctrine  of  separate  use  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Acts 
of  1870,  1874,  and  1882.  These  acts  do  not  apply 
in  their  integrity  to  women  married  before  they 
came  into  operation  ; it  is  therefore  necessary  in 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  a wife  to  know  when 
she  was  married.  Under  the  Act  of  1882  a wife 
holds  her  realty  and  personalty  as  her  own  separate 
property  ; she  may  enter  into  contracts  relating  to 
it,  and  dispose  of  it  as  freely  as  a feme  aoh.  Her 
property  is  liable  for  her  separate  debts,  and 
execution  may  issue  against  it,  though  not  against 
her  person.  Hei'  husband  is  not  liable  for  her 
ante-nuptial  debts,  except  to  the  value  of  any 
property  which  comes  to  him  through  her.  She 
may  insure  her  own  or  her  husband’s  life  for  her 
separate  use.  All  earnings  of  the  wife  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Acts ; 
and  under  an  earlier  act  a woman  separated  from 
her  husband  may  obtain  a magistrate’s  order  ju'o- 
tecting  her  earnings.  A woman  who  has  property 
may  be  made  liable  under  the  poor-law  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  husband  and  children. 

Marriage  is  a ‘valuable  consideration,’  and  a 
settlement  of  property  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
contract  stands  good  even  against  creditors.  Pio- 
visions  for  the  benefit  of  children  are  ‘ within  the 
scope  of  the  marriage  bargain.’  A post-nuj)tial 
settlement,  unless  made  in  fulfilment  of  a previous 
bargain,  is  not  made  in  consideration  of  marriage ; 
it  may  be  upset  by  creditors  like  any  other  volun- 
taiw  transfer  of  property. 

The  old  rule  that  husband  and  wife  are  one 
person  has  been  so  far  set  aside  by  legislation  that 
some  of  the  consequences  deduced  from  it  are  now 
doubtful  in  point  of  law.  Formerly,  if  property 
were  given  in  equal  shares  to  husband  and  wife 
and  a third  person,  the  husband  and  wife  took  half 
and  the  third  person  the  other  half  ; and  it  has  been 
decided  that  tins  rule  applies  even  in  a case  of  a gift 
or  will  made  since  1882.  Again,  it  used  to  be  held 
that  a woman  could  not  be  convicted  of  stealing 
her  husband’s  goods  ; but  sections  12  and  16  of  the 
Act  of  1882  enable  married  persons  to  prosecute 
one  another.  Except  in  cases  within  the  act,  and 
cases  of  personal  injury  inflicted  by  one  spouse  on 
the  other,  husband  and  wife  cannot  give  evidence 
in  criminal  proceedings  against  one  another  : thus, 
on  a trial  for  bigamy,  the  first  wife  cannot  be 
called  to  prove  her  own  marriage.  In  civil  actions 
the  spouses  are  competent  witnesses  for  and  against 
one  another. 

A husband  surviving  his  Mufe  is  entitled  to  her 
personal  property  not  disposed  of  by  her,  and  has 
a paramount  claim  to  administer  her  estate.  A 
wife  surviving  her  husband  is  entitled  to  one-third 
of  his  personalty  not  disposed  of  by  him,  and  .she 
has  a claim  to  administer  ; she  has  also  a claim  to 
dower — i.e.  a life-estate  in  one-third  of  his  land, 
unless  the  claim  to  dower  has  been  barred. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  husband  and  wife 
is  based  upon  the  common  law  of  England  as  above 
explained.  The  legislation  of  the  different  states, 
however,  has  diverted  the  common  law  rules  with 
somewhat  varying  effect  in  the  direction  of  the 
recent  English  statutes,  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  them  upon  the  same  lines.  A long  series  of 
statutes,  beginning  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
England — about  1844— has  now  swept  away  the 
disabilities  laid  upon  married  women  by  the  com- 
mon law.  Wives  are  now  generally  able  to  hold 
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property,  real  and  personal,  in  their  own  right,  to 
enter  into  contracts,  and  to  sue  in  their  own 
names.  They  are  on  substantially  an  equal 
footing  with  unmarried  Avomen ; and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  married  women  to  carry  on  business 
in  their  own  names  and  with  full  power  to  enforce 
contracts.  The  old  rule  that  husband  and  wife  are 
one  person  in  law  is  now  practically  obsolete.  A 
wife  may  contract  with  her  husband  and  may  sue 
him  upon  the  contract,  in  some  states  directly,  in 
others  through  the  interv'ention  of  a guardian  or 
trustee.  The  independent  position  conceded  by 
the  law  to  married  women  in  the  United  States  is 
a chief  cause  of  the  recent  increase  and  frequency 
of  divorce  in  that  country. 

The  law  of  Scotland  has  specialties  of  its  own. 
The  husband  is  the  legal  curator  of  his  wife ; and 
if  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  she  have  another 
curator,  the  office  of  this  last  expires.  Thus 
actions  brought  against  a wife  must  be  brought 
also  against  the  husband  for  his  interest,  and  the 
husband  must  concur  in  actions  raised  by  the  wife. 
The  husband  further  in  his  capacity  of  curator 
signs  as  consenter  to  the  wife’s  ileeds.  The  hus- 
band is  liable  for  the  ante-nuptial  debts  of  his 
wife ; but  under  the  Married  Women’s  Property 
Act,  1877,  this  liability  is  limited  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  husband  receives  profit  from  the  mar- 
riage. The  wife  has  powei-  to  bind  her  husband  in 
so  far  as  she  acts  with  his  authority  and  as  his 
agent.  With  regard  to  furnishings  to  the  family, 
the  wife  is  presumed  by  law  to  be  the  manager  of 
the  household,  prmposita  negotiis  domesticis,  and  so 
to  be  authorised  to  bind  the  husband.  This  pre- 
sumption can  only  be  removed  by  inhibition  or  by 
private  notice  from  the  husband  to  tradesmen. 
The  jus  mariti,  or  husband’s  right,  had  the  effect 
of  transferring  to  the  husband  upon  marriage  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  wife  belonging  to  her  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  acquired  by  her  during 
its  subsistence.  It  also  gave  the  husband  the  rents 
and  yearly  income  of  her  heritable  property  ; but 
it  did  not  extend  over  the  wife’s  parajDhernalia. 
Besides  the  jus  mmriti,  the  husband  possessed  the 
right  of  administration  of  his  wife’s  heritable  pro- 
perty. In  virtue  of  this  right,  the  husband’s  con- 
sent is  necessary  to  all  acts  by  which  the  wife  deals 
with  her  heritage.  Both  of  these  rights  may  be 
renounced  by  the  husband  or  excluded  by  special 
contracts  and  settlements ; and  ■with  regard  to 
marriages  that  come  under  the  Married  Women’s 
Property  Acts  these  rights  are  to  a great  extent 
extinguished. 

The  effect  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act, 
1882,  is  to  abolish  the  jus  mariti  altogether  with 
regard  to  marriages  contracted  after  its  date ; to 
vest  in  the  wife  as  her  own  separate  estate  all  the 
movable  property  acquired  by  her  at  any  time. 
The  statute  practically  does  away  with  the  hus- 
band’s right  of  administering  the  income  of  the 
wife’s  estate.  The  earnings  of  married  women  and 
those  of  women  living  separate  from  their  husbands 
are  protected  by  prior  statutes  against  the  hus- 
band and  his  creditors.  On  the  death  of  a wife 
the  surviving  husband  has  a liferent  interest,  called 
courtesy,  in  her  heritable  estate ; and  has  the  same 
interest  in  her  movable  estate  as  a widow  has  in 
the  movable  estate  of  her  deceased  husband — i.e. 
a share  amounting  to  one-half  if  there  are  no 
children,  and  one-third  if  there  are.  This  share, 
when  it  falls  to  a widow  out  of  the  estate  of  her 
deceased  husband,  is  hers  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
relictcR  or  relict’s  right.  The  widow  has  further, 
where  she  has  no  conventional  provision,  a right  to 
the  terce,  which  is  a liferent  of  a third  of  the 
husband’s  heritable  property. 

See  works  by  Lush  (1884),  Macqueen  (1885),  Schouler 
(Boston,  1882),  Thicknesse  (1884),  and  Crawley  (1892). 
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HuSCh,  or  Husi,  a town  of  Moldavia,  near  the 
Pruth,  38  miles  SSE.  from  Jassy,  cultivates  tobacco 
and  the  vine.  It  was  founded  by  fugitive  Huss- 
ites in  the  loth  century.  Here  was  signed  in  1711 
the  treaty  between  the  Russians  anil  Turks  by 
which  Peter  the  Great  rescued  his  army,  surrounded 
by  the  foe.  Pop.  18,500. 

Huskisson,  William,  statesman  and  financier, 
was  born  at  Birtsmorton  Court,  in  Worcestershire, 
11th  March  1770,  and  in  1783  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  medicine.  He  was  present  at  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille,  and  as  a member  of  the  Club  of  1789 
attracted  attention  by  a speech  on  the  assignats. 
Returning  to  England,  lie  was  appointed  in  1795 
under-secretary  in  the  Colonial  Department.  Next 
year  he  entered  parliament  for  Morpeth  as  a sup- 
porter of  Pitt.  Being  returned  for  Liskeard  in 
1804,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  he  held  the  same  office  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (1807-9).  In  1814  he  became  chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Woods  and  Forests ; in  1823 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  treasurer 
of  the  navy  ; and  in  1827  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  But  he  resigned  office  finally  in  the 
following  year.  Through  his  exertions  the  old 
restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  foreign 
countries  were  removed.  He  also  obtained  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  many  import  duties,  con- 
siderable relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  is 
allowed  to  have  been  an  active  pioneer  of  free 
trade.  He  received  fatal  injuries  at  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  15th 
September  1830,  and  died  the  same  evening,  A 
collection  of  his  speeches,  with  a Life  prefixed,  was 
published  in  3 vols.  in  1831. 

HUSS,  or  more  properly  Hus,  John,  Bohemian 
reformer  and  martyr,  was  born  in  (probably)  1369, 
the  son  of  a Boliemian  pfeasant,  at  Husinec  ( of 
which  Hus  is  a contraction),  NW.  of  Budweis. 
Two  years  after  taking  ( 1396 ) his  master’s  degree 
at  the  university  of  Prague  he  began  to  lecture 
there  on  theological  subjects.  He  had  at  this  time 
already  come  under  the  influence  of  Wyclif’s 
writings,  in  all  probability  through  Anne  of 
Bohemia’s  retinue,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  made 
them  the  basis  of  his  teaching.  In  1402  he  ■was 
appointed  rector  of  the  university,  and  began 
to  preach  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel  in  the  city  of 
Prague.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1408 
that  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  that  year  certain  of  his  pulpit  utter- 
ances against  clerical  abuses  were  laid  hold  upon 
by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  city  of  Prague, 
and  made  the  ground  of  a formal  complaint  against 
him  to  the  archbishop,  Sbynko.  In  consequence  of 
this  Huss  was  forbidden  to  exercise  priestly  func- 
tions within  the  diocese.  Early  in  the  following 
year  the  element  of  political  feeling  was  infused  into 
the  quarrel,  all  the  strong  interests  of  the  awaken- 
ing national  consciousness  ranging  themselves  in 
support  of  the  reformer,  who  by  his  preaching  had 
completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 
Although  Huss  was  again  elected  rector  of  the 
university  in  October  1409,  the  archbishop  com- 
missioned an  inquisitor  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  heretical  teaching  which  had  been  alleged 
against  him.  And  it  was  undoubtedly  in  connec- 
tion with  this  proceeding  that  in  December  the 
poj>e  ( Alexander  V. ) promulgated  a bull  in  con- 
demnation of  Wyclif’s  teaching,  and  ordered  all 
his  writings  to  be  j)ublicly  burned,  and  at  the  same 
time  forbade  preaching  in  any  except  collegiate, 
parish,  and  monastery  churches.  This,  however, 
not  being  sufficient  to  prevent  Huss  from  continuing 
his  preaching,  he  was  in  the  following  July  excom- 
municated by  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.  Popular 
riots  followed  in  the  city,  and  Huss,  backed  by  the 
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people,  still  maintained  his  position ; nor  did  he 
yield  one  jot  even  after  the  entire  city  was  laid 
under  a papal  interdict  in  1411.  But  by  the  last 
month  of  the  following  year  matters  had  greatly 
changed,  in  consequence  of  Huss  having  spoken 
out  yet  more  boldly  against  the  church  ; hence  some 
of  his  more  influential  supporters,  including  the 
university,  had  fallen  away  from  him,  so  that  he 
was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  Wenceslaus,  that  he  should  absent 
himself  from  Prague.  He  found  refuge  at  the 
castles  of  certain  of  his  supporters,  for  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobles  were  with  him.  This 
enforced  leisure  he  employed  chiefly  in  the  com- 
osition  of  his  principal  work,  De  Ecclesia.  This 
ook,  together  with  many  of  Huss’s  minor  writings, 
contains  numerous  passages  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  Wyclif's  works;  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  must  have  looked  upon 
Huss  as  the  expounder  and  propagator  of  Wyclif’s 
views.  About  this  time  a general  council  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Constance,  and  Huss  was 
called  upon  to  present  himself  before  it,  in  order 
to  have  his  cfise  adjudicated  upon.  Provided 
with  a ‘ safe  conduct  ’ from  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  he  arrived  at  Constance  on  3d  November 
1414.  Three  weeks  later,  in  violation  of  his 
safe-conduct,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
No  precise  charge  had  been  lodged  against  him ; 
but  he  had  resumed  preaching  after  his  arrival  in 
Constance.  An  ill  augury  for  Huss  was  the  con- 
demnation of  Wyclif’s  writings  by  the  council  in 
May  1415.  His  own  trial  began  on  5th  June  follow- 
ing ; but  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak  freely  in 
his  own  defence,  nor  allowed  to  have  a defender  to 
speak  in  his  behalf.  Called  upon  to  recant  uncon- 
ditionally, to  make  full  submission  to  the  council, 
and  to  pledge  himself  not  to  preach  or  teach  the 
doctrines  that  were  put  in  accusation  against  him, 
Huss  categorically  refused,  and  was  forthwith  led 
to  the  stake,  and  burned  to  ashes,  on  6th  July. 

Hussites. — The  news  of  the  imprisonment  and 
death  of  John  Huss  roused  popular  feeling  in 
Bohemia  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation. Whilst  the  masses  gave  way  to  rioting 
and  murdered  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  452 
nobles,  in  a diet  which  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned at  Prague  in  September  1415,  solemnly 
attested  their  confidence  in  Huss,  and  their  admira- 
tion of  his  personal  character,  and  three  days  later 
formed  themselves  into  a league  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  liberty  of  preaching  in  Bohemia,  and  for 
upholding  their  belief  in  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
ultimate  lawgiver  of  the  church.  For  this  they 
were  e.xcommunicated  by  the  council.  Both  parties 
now  prepared  for  war.  Yet  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  the  Hussites  wei-e  not  all  of  one  mind  ; for, 
as  in  all  great  popular  movements  of  this  kind, 
there  was  an  extreme  party  who  were  desirous  of 
carrying  things  to  the  greatest  lengths.  The  moi'e 
moderate  section  formulated  their  demands  in  four 
articles,  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  Bohemian 
language,  the  right  of  the  laity  to  receive  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  reform  of  clerical  abuses,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  clergy  to  hold  secular  property 
and  exercise  secular  jurisdiction  ; these  were  called 
Praguers,  but  more  frequently  Calixtines  (calix 
= a chalice)  or  Utraquists  (from  their  claiming  com- 
munion sub  utraque  spec/ie).  The  extreme  party, 
headed  by  Ziska  (q.v.),  and  called  Taborites,  from 
their  headquarters  being  at  Mount  Tabor,  some 
24  miles  NE.  of  Pisek,  went  beyond  the  Utra- 
quists in  their  condemnation  of  purgatory,  the 
worship  of  saints,  of  images,  and  of  relics,  and  the 
practice  of  penance,  and  in  tlieir  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  laity,  even  of  women,  to  preach,  and 
that  in  any  building  they  pleased.  At  this  period 
too  King  Wenceslaus  died,  and  the  throne  of 


Bohemia  was  claimed  by  his  brother,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.  Nevertheless,  both  parties  united  in 
offering  a stubborn  resistance  to  the  emperor,  and 
.his  forces  were  defeated  at  Ziskaberg  in  1420,  at 
Deutsch-Brod  in  1422,  at  Aussig  in  1426,  and  at  Taus 
in  1431.  Under  the  two  brothers  Procopius  the 
Hussites  invaded  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Franconia  ; 
they  were  said  to  have  taken  and  destroyed  more 
than  100  towns  and  1500  villages ; according  to  a 
doubtful  legend,  Naumburgwas  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  school-children.  After  the  battle  of 
Taus  negotiations  were  begun,  which  ended,  two 
years  later,  in  the  Calixtines  securing  their  ends 
by  the  ‘ Compaetata  of  Prague,’  which  was  signed 
by  the  delegate  of  the  Council  of  Basel  on  30th 
November.  This  pacification  the  Taborites  refused 
to  accept,  and  in  the  contest  that  then  ensued 
between  them  and  the  Calixtines,  they  were  worsted 
at  Lipan  near  Kolin  and  at  Hrib  near  Bbhmisch- 
Brod  in  1434,  and  from  that  time  rapidly  disappear 
from  history.  Two  years  later  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund, after  ratifying  the  ‘ Compaetata  ’ with  his 
sig-nature,  was  accepted  by  the  Bohemians  as  their 
king.  The  Utraquists  finally  became  merged  in 
the  Moravian  Brethren  (q.v.). 

DocumentaJohannisHusvitam,  doctrinam,  eausam 
illustrantia  (ed.  by  Palacky,  1869),  and  monographs  by 
Becker  (1858),  Krummel  (1863),  Berger  (1872),  Wratis- 
law  (in  English,  1882),  and  Loserth  (1884;  Eng.  trans. 
1884);  Denis,  Huss  et  la  Guerre  des  Hussites  (1878); 
Palacky,  Urkundliclie  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  des 
Hussitenkriegs  (1872-73);  Krummel,  Geschichte  der 
Bohmischen  Reformation  ( 1866 ) ; Bezold,  Siegmund  und 
die  Reichskriege  gegen  die  Hussiten  (1872-77),  and 
Geschichte  des  Hussitenthums  (1874)  ; Wratislaw,  John 
Hus  (1882)  ; Leger,  History  of  Austro-Hungary  (Eng. 
trans.  1890);  Lechler,  Johannes  Huss,  ein  Lehenshild 
(1890);  the  articles  Bohemia  (‘Literature’),  Ziska, 
PoDiEBRAD,  Constance,  Wyclif,  &c. 

Hussar,  a light-cavalry  trooper,  wearing  in 
full  dress  a tunic  and  Busby  (q.v.),  and  armed 
with  sabre  and  carbine.  The  10th  and  18th  Light 
Dragoons  were  changed  in  1806-7  to  Hussars,  the 
earliest  in  the  British  army  (see  Cavalry).  The 
name  is  not  a Hungarian  husz-dr,  indicating  that 
they  were  raised  one  out  of  every  twenty  inhabit- 
ants ; but  pure  Slavonic  for  ‘Gooseherd,’  a name 
given  to  bodies  of  wild,  raiding  horsemen,  organised 
and  taken  into  pay  by  Matthias  Corvinus. 

Hussein.  See  Shiites. 

HllSUin,  an  old  town  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Sleswick-Holstein,  23  miles  W.  of  Sleswick  by 
rail  and  2J  from  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  6267. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  a distinguished  philo- 
sopher of  the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  he  was  horn  in  1694.  He  studied  for  the 
church  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  but  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  his  theological  course  he 
was  induced  to  open  a private  academy  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  which  proved  .highly  successful.  In 
1720  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of 
our  Ideas  of  Bea^ity  and  Virtue,  &c.,  which  was 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  many 
influential  personages,  such  as  Lord  Granville,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Archbishop  King,  Prim- 
ate Boulter,  and  others.  This  work  was  followed 
in  1728  by  his  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of 
the  Passions;  and  in  the  year  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Here  he  died  in  1747.  In  his 
lifetime  he  published  various  minor  books,  includ- 
ing a small  treatise  on  Logic  ; but  his  largest  work, 
A System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was  published  at 
Glasgow  in  1755  by  his  son,  Francis  Hutcheson, 
M.D.,  with  a Life  by  Dr  Leechman.  As  a meta- 
physician Hutcheson  may  in  some  respects  be  con- 
sidered a pioneer  of  the  so-called  ‘ Scotch  school  ’ 
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and  of  the  common-sense  philosophy,  although  he  is 
largely  influenced  by  Locke.  Erom  the  delivery  of 
Hutcheson’s  lectures,  according  to  Dugald  Stewart, 
may  be  dated  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Scot- 
land. But  it  is  as  a moral  philosopher,  rather  than 
as  a metaphysician,  that  Hutcheson  was  conspicu- 
ous. His  system  is  to  a large  extent  that  of 
Shaftesbury,  but  it  is  more  complete,  coherent,  and 
clearly  illustrated.  Hutcheson  is  a strong  opponent 
of  the  doctrine  that  benevolence  has  a selfish 
origin ; he  is  practically  a utilitarian ; and  the 
faculty  by  which  moral  distinctions  are  recognised 
Hutcheson  ( after  Shaftesbury ) terms  a moved  sense. 
See  Ethics  ; Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson 
( 1882) ; and  W.  R.  Scott,  Francis  Hutcheson  ( 1900). 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  a religious  enthusiast, 
was  the  daughter  of  a Lincolnshire  clergyman 
called  Marbury.  Born  in  1590,  she  married  a Mr 
Hutchinson,  and  in  16.34  they  emigrated  from  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts.  She 
held  various  theological  heresies ; amongst  others, 
that  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  justi- 
fied persons.  She  held  meetings,  lectured,  and 
denounced  the  Massachusetts  clergy  as  being  with 
few  exceptions  ‘ under  the  covenant  of  works,  not 
of  grace.  ’ Her  followers  were  charged  with  Anti- 
nomianism  (q.v. ).  Great  controversies  arose,  and 
a synod  was  called,  in  which  her  teachings  were 
condemned ; and  being  tried  for  heresy  and  sedi- 
tion, she  was  banished  from  the  colony.  She  and 
her  friends  acquired  territory  from  the  Narragan- 
sett  Indians  of  Rhode  Island,  where  they  set  up  a 
community  on  the  highly  commendable  piinciple 
that  no  one  was  to  be  ‘ accounted  a delinquent  for 
doctrine.’  After  the  death  of  her  husband  (who 
shared  her  opinions ) she  removed  to  a new  settle- 
ment in  what  is  now  New  York  state,  where,  in 
1643,  she  and  her  whole  family  of  fifteen  persons 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and  all  but 
one  daughter  barbarously  murdered. 

Hutchinson,  John,  an  English  theological 
writer,  born  in  1674  at  Spennithorne,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  for  some  time  steward  of  the  household 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  left  his  service  to 
devote  himself  to  his  religious  studies,  the  duke 
procuring  for  him  a sinecure  appointment  of  £200 
a year  from  government.  In  1724  he  published 
the  first  part  of  a work  called  Moses'  Principia,  in 
which  he  defended  what  he  regarded  as  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  and  assailed  Newton’s  theory  of  gravi- 
tation. He  continued  to  publish  a succession  of 
works  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  28th 
August  1737.  His  religious  system  is  best  ex- 
hibited in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Religion.  The 
leading  principle  of  it  is  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
contain  the  elements  not  only  of  true  religion,  but 
of  all  rational  philosophy,  which,  however,  was  to  be 
derived  only  from  the  original  Hebrew  ; and  it,  for 
that  purpose,  was  subjected  to  strange  critical  or 
r.ather  fanciful  processes.  His  followers  were  callpd 
Hutchinsonians,  and  among  them  Avere  persons 
of  considerable  learning  and  celebrity.  Ministers 
of  some  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  are 
yet  re(juired  explicitly  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the 
Hutchinsonians. 

Hutchinson,  Colonel  .John,  the  type  of  the 
Puritan  gentleman,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  and  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  Sep- 
tember 1615.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  next 
for  a short  time  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  married  in 
1638  Lucy,  d.augbter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley.  He  norv 
retired  to  OAvthorpe,  and  here  his  meditations  on 
the  troubled  theology  and  politics  of  the  time  led 
him  at  last  to  side  with  the  parliament  rather 
than  the  king.  He  became  governor  of  Notting- 
hanj,  and  successfully  held  the  town  against 
enemies  without  and  intrigue  and  calumnv  from 
262 
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within  till  the  close  of  the  struggle.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1646  he  rvas  sent  up  by 
Nottingham  to  fill  liis  father’s  place  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  later  sat  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  king’s  trial, 
and  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  sat 
in  the  first  council  of  state,  but  gradually  became 
alarmed  at  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Cromwell, 
and  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  At 
the  Restoration,  along  with  other  regicides,  he  was 
included  in  the  Act  of  Amnesty,  but  later  was  im- 
prisoned for  about  a year  in  the  ToAver  and  at 
SandoAvn  Castle  in  Kent  on  a groirndless  suspicion 
of  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  died  11th  September 
1664.  The  Memoirs,  Avritten  by  bis  AvidoAved  Avife 
for  her  children,  Avas  first  published  in  1806,  and 
revealed  to  the  Avorld  a delightful  picture  of  a 
grave  and  courteous  gentleman,  beautiful  and 
accomplished  ; tender  to  his  family  and  the  poor ; 
fearless,  frank,  and  honest  in  temper ; intense  in 
devotion,  yet  entirely  free  from  austerity  and 
fanaticism.  The  unsought  beauty  of  the  style, 
and  the  absolute  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative,  give  the  book  an  almost  unique  place 
among  English  biographies,  and  the  tender  devoted- 
ness of  loving  memory  Avith  Avhich  throughout  it 
is  informed  has  still  poAver  to  touch  the  modern 
reader  Avith  a thrill  of  sympathetic  emotion.  An 
excellent  edition,  by  C.  H.  Firtb,  AA'as  published  in 
1885. 

Hlltten,  Philip  von,  a German  adventurer, 
and  a cousin  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Avas  born  at 
Birkenfeld  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and 
Avas  educated  at  the  court  of  Henry  of  Nassau.  In 
1528  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  a grant  of  the 
province  of  Venezuela  to  the  Welsers,  a firm  of 
rich  Augsburg  merchants  ; and  Hutten  sailed  Avith 
one  of  the  companies  they  sent  out.  He  accom- 
panied the  viceroy,  Georg  Hohemut,  in  a long 
journey  (1536-38),  in  AA'hich  they  reached  the  head- 
Avaters  of  the  Rio  Japura,  near  the  equator.  In 
1541  he  set  out  in  search  of  the  Golden  City. 
After  several  years  of  Avandering,  harassed  by  the 
natives  and  Aveakened  by  hunger  and  fever,  he 
and  his  folloAvers  came  on  a large  city,  the  capital 
of  the  Omaguas,  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Amazons ; and  attacking  this  place,  they  Avere 
routed  by  the  Indians,  and  Hutten  himself  severely 
Avoundeci.  He  led  those  of  his  folloAvers  Avho 
survived  back  to  Coro  in  1546,  Avhere  Juan  de 
Caravajal  had  in  the  meantime  usurped  the  office 
of  viceroy  ; and  by  him  Hutten  and  his  lieutenant, 
Bartel  Welser,  Avere  seized  and  beheaded.  Eight 
years  later  the  Welsers’  grant  Avas  taken  from 
them,  and  the  rule  of  the  Germans  in  Venezuela 
came  to  an  end.  Hutten  left  a narrative  of  his 
journeyings,  Avhich  Avas  published  under  the  title 
Zeitung  aus  Indien  (1765).  See  also  Von  Langegg, 
El  Dorado  (Leip.  1888). 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  poet,  humanist,  and 
reformer,  Avas  boin  on  21st  April  1488,  of  an  old 
Franconian  family  Avhose  seat  Avas  at  Steckelberg, 
near  Fulda.  Being  puny  and  small  of  stature,  and 
of  Aveak  health,  he  Avas  destined,  although  the 
eldest  son,  for  the  tonsure,  and  Avas  sent  in  1499 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Fulda.  But  his 
temperament — proud,  high-spii  ited,  impetuous,  im- 
patient of  contradiction  and  of  resti’aint — did  not 
fit  him  for  leading  the  religious  life,  and  in  1504  or 
1505  he  Hed  aAvay  from  the  monastery.  Consumed 
Avith  a devouring  hunger  for  knoAvledg'e,  especially 
for  the  neAv  Humanistic  learning,  Hutten  visited 
the  chief  universities  of  northern  Germany,  and 
finally  passed  by  Avay  of  Vienna  into  Italy  (1512). 
During  these  years  he  Avas  often  utterly  destitute, 
and  generally  ill,  sust.ained  only  by  his  love  for  the 
NeAv  Le.arning  and  bis  indomitable  spirit.  His 
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first  works — Latin  poems — were  jn  iiited  in  1509  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  the  first  of  his  many 
hitter  satires.  From  this  time  onwards  his  pen 
never  rested ; when  not  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
gi'eat  eanse  it  M'as  busy  in  some  private  feud  or 
quarrel.  In  Italy  Hutten  remained  nearly  two 
years.  On  reaching  home  he  was  received  with 
distinction  at  the  court  of  Albert,  Archbishop  and 
Elector  of  Mainz.  There  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Erasmus,  the  leader  of  the  Human- 
istic movement.  In  the  spring  of  1515  all  the  fiery 
combativeness  of  Hutten’s  nature  was  roused  by 
the  murder  of  his  cousin  Hans,  who'  had  been 
wantonly  slain  by  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Wlirtemberg. 
The  young  poet  launched  denunciation  after  de- 
nunciation at  the  guilty  duke,  and  called  upon  the 
emperor  to  punish  the  offender;  and,  himself  gird- 
ing the  sword  upon  his  thigh,  he  marched  into 
Wtirtemberg  along  with  the  army  of  vengeance  his 
familj'^  had  raised.  His  friends  then  sent  him  back 
to  Italy  to  study  law.  At  Rome  and  at  Bologna 
he  spent  nearly  two  years,  and  came  home  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  wrote  his  most  important  work, 
his  share  of  the  Epistolce  Obscurormn  Virorum 
(q.v.). 

Having  been  formally  crowned  poet-laureate  of 
Germany  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Augshurg 
in  1517,  Hutten  began  the  real  work  of  his  life,  his 
deliberate  assault  upon  papal  aggressiveness,  in  an 
ironical  dedication  to  Leo  X.  of  a new  edition  of 
Laurentius  Valla’s  exposure  of  the  fictitious  Dona- 
tion of  Constantine.  When  he  first  heard  of 
Luther’s  revolt,  Hutten  looked  upon  it  as  a mere 
monks’  quarrel.  In  1519  he  took  part,  along 
with  his  subsequent  friend  and  patron,  Fi-anz 
von  Sickingen,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Swabian 
League  against  his  old  enemy,  Duke  Ulrich  of 
Wurtemberg.  But  this  concluded,  he  returned 
to  the  attack  upon  the  papal  power.  The  ideal 
that  possessed  his  soul  was  to  create  a national 
Germany,  delivered  from  the  hateful  interfer- 
ence, e.xtortion,  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  super- 
cilious priests  from  beyond  the  Alps.  But  he 
also  aimed  at  an  intellectual  reform  of  the  so-called 
learned  classes,  through  the  spread  of  the  New 
Learning,  and  at  the  cultivation  of  refinement  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  his  countrymen.  At 
length  he  came  to  understand  the  real  significance 
of  Luther’s  action,  and,  at  once  joining  hands  with 
him,  he  espoused  the  reformer’s  part  witli  his 
customary  impetuosity  and  vehemence.  Hence- 
forward he  was  more  closely  identified  with  the 
Reformation  than  udth  the  Humanistic  movement. 
A set  of  dialogues  which  he  published  in  1520  con- 
tained Vadiscvs,  his  formal  manifesto  against  Rome. 
This  at  last  stung  the  poj)e  to  take  retributive 
measures,  and  he  caused  the  archbishop  to  dismiss 
Hutten  from  his  service.  Hutten  found  shelter 
in  Sickingen’s  strong  castle  of  El)ernb\irg  in  the 
Palatinate,  whence  during  the  next  two  years  he 
discharged  a perfect  shower  of  invectives,  denun- 
ciations, and  satires  at  the  heads  of  the  Romanists, 
and  wrote  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  German 
emperor,  the  princes  and  nobles,  bishops,  scholars, 
and  people,  urging  them  to  sliake  off  the  tyrannous 
domination  of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  And 
in  order  to  get  at  the  common  people  he  began  to 
write  in  the  vernacular,  his  earliest  work  in  Ger- 
man being  Aiifioecker  der  teutschen  Nation  (1520), 
a poem  in  which  Hutten’s  satiric  powers  reach 
their  highest  pitch.  Sickingen’s  castle  having 
become  unsafe,  Hutten  fled  in  1522  to  Basel,  where 
he  was  greeted  with  marked  coldness  bj^  Erasmus. 
This  estrangement  shortly  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
a bitter  epistolary  quarrel.  At  Basel  Hutten  was 
again  attacked  by  the  odious  di.sease  from  which 
he  had  suffered  since  boyhood  ; and,  after  seeking 


a safe  retreat  at  Muhlhausen  and  at  Zurich,  was 
befriended  by  Zwingli,  who  found  him  an  asylum 
on  the  little  island  of  IJfnau  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
There  Hutten  ended  his  stormy  life  in  1523. 

His  writings  fall  into  three  divisions  ; ( 1 ) Latin  poems 
(1509-16);  (2)  letters  and  orations  (1515-17);  and  (3) 
dialogues  and  letters,  including  his  German  writings 
( 1517-23 ).  See  his  Opera  Urnn.ia  ( 7 vols.  1859-02 ),  and 
lives  of  him  by  Strauss  ( 4th  ed.  1878 ; trans.  by  Sturge, 
1874),  Schott  (1890),  and  others. 

Hutter,  Leonh.vrd,  champion  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  was  born  in  1563  at  Nellingen,  near 
Ulm,  ami  filled  the  chair  of  Theology  at  IVittenberg 
from  1596  till  his  death  in  1616.  His  Covipendmin 
(1610)  took  the  place  of  Melanchthon’s  Loci,  and 
ins  Concordia  Concors  (1614)  was  long  a standard 
work.  His  name  was  adopted  hy  Hase  (q.v.)  in 
his  well-known  rehabilitation  of  the  Old  Lutheran 
dogmatic,  ( 1828;  12th  ed.  1883). 

Hutton,  CHARLE.S,  mathematician,  .son  of  a 
superintendent  of  mines,  was  born  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  14th  August  1737  ; from  1755  to  1773 
was  a teacher  at  Jesmond  and  Newcastle,  and 
published  works  on  arithmetic  (1764),  men.suration 
(1771),  and  bridges  (1772).  In  1773  he  was  made 
professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy, 
AVoolwich,  and  in  1774  became  F.R.S.  His  calcu- 
lations for  determining  the  density  of  the  earth 
from  Maskelyne’s  observations  were  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1778.  He  re- 
signed the  professorship  in  1807  ; and  lie  died  27th 
January  1823. 

Hutton’s  most  important  works  are  Tables  of  Products 
and  Powers  of  Numbers  ( 1781 ),  Mathematical  Tables 
(1785),  Mathematical  and  PIdlosophical  Dictionary 
(1795),  Course  of  Mathematics  (1798-1801),  and  Recrea- 
tions in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  (4  vols. 
1803 — largely  from  the  French ). 

Hutton,  James,  one  of  the  founders  of  geology, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  3d  June  1726.  He  studied 
medicine  in  his  native  city  and  at  Paris  and  Leyden, 
but  on  his  return  home  ( 1754)  he  settled  in  Berwick- 
shire and  devoted  liimself  to  agricultural  pursuits 
and  to  chemistry,  from  which  he  was  led  to  miner- 
alogy and  geology.  In  1768  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  spent  his  time  in  scientific 
investigations,  and  there  he  died,  26th  March  1797. 
He  read  two  important  papers  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  A Theory  of  the  Earth  (1785  ; 
expanded  to  2 vols.  in  1795)  and  A Theory  of  Rain 
(1784).  The  upraised  land  of  the  globe  must,  lie 
‘ihouglit,  be  worn  away  by  atmospheric  influences, 
and  the  debris  be  finally  deposited  in  the  bed  of 
tlie  sea,  where  they  are  consolidated  under  great 
pressure  ; they  are  then  forced  upwards  by  subter- 
ranean heat  acting  with  an  expansive  power,  and 
thereby  split  and  cracked,  the  fissures  at  the  same 
time  filling  with  molten  mineral  matter  ; and  so 
tlie  process  goes  on.  The  formation  of  rain  he 
ascribed  to  the  mingling  of  two  strata  of  air  of 
diff'erent  temperatures  and  the  subsequent  con- 
densation of  the  mixture. 

He  also  wrote  Dissertations  in  Natural  Philosophy 
(1792),  Considerations  on  the  Nature  of  Coal  and  Culm 
(1777),  and  other  works.  See  Geoi.ogy. 

Hutton,  Richard  Holt,  son  and  grandson  of 
Unitarian  mini.sters,  was  born  at  Leeds  in  1826, 
studied  at  University  College  and  School,  London, 
and  under  Martineau  at  the  Manchester  New 
College.  He  was  for  some  time  a Unitarian 
preacher,  became  principal  of  University  Hall,  and 
contributed  to  Unitarian  periodicals.  Under  the 
influence  of  F.  D.  Maurice  he  joined  the  Church  of 
England,  edited  the  new  quarterly  National  Re- 
view,  and  taught  mathematics  in  Bedford  College. 
About  1860  he  and  Mr  Townsend  became  associated 
as  joint-editors  of  the  Spectator  (founded  in  1828), 
to  which  he  gave  the  impress  of  his  accomplished. 
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resolute,  devout  mind.  He  revered  Cardinal  New- 
man ; had  constant  regard  to  ethical  and  religious 
interests  in  his  judgments  of  men  and  movements, 
wliether  literary,  social,  or  political ; and  greatly 
strengthened  opposition  to  Irish  Home  Rule.  Hi.s 
Studies  in  Parliament  (1866),  Essays,  Theological 
and  Literary  (1871;  new  ed.  1880),  and  Modern 
Guides  of  English  Thought  ( 1887 ) were  re2mblished 
from  the  periodicals  ; his  monog)-aph  on  Scott  ( ‘ Men 
of  Letters,’  1878)  was  his  least  eflective  publication. 
His  last  years  were  clouded  by  the  melancholia  of  his 
second  wife,  who,  like  his  first,  belonged  to  the  Liver- 
pool Roscoe  family.  He  died  11th  September  1897. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  biologist,  born  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  4th  May  1825,  commenced  his 
education  at  the  school  in  that  j)lnce,  then  a 
small  village,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  in 
the  Medical  School  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  In 
1846  he  entered  the  medical  service  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  did  duty  at  Haslar,  until  the  winter 
of  the  same  year,  under  the  late  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Rattlesnake.  This  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  was  commis- 
sioned to  survey  the  intricate  passage  within  the 
Barrier  Reef  skirting  the  eastern  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  to  explore  the  sea  lying  between  the 
northern  end  of  that  reef  and  New  Guinea.  Hux- 
ley devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  the 
numerous  marine  animals  collected  during  the  sur- 
vey, and  made  them  the  subjects  of  scientific 
papers,  Avhich  were  published  by  the  Royal  and 
Linnean  societies.  Towards  the  end  of  1850  the 
Rattlesnake  returned  to  England,  and  Huxley  had 
the  gratification  to  find  that  his  paper  On  the 
Anatomy  and  Affinities  of  the  Family  of  the 
Medusae  had  been  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  In  1851  Huxley  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; in  1852  one  of  the 
two  Royal  medals  annually  given  by  the  Society 
was  awarded  to  him  ; and  in  1853  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  Society’s  Transactions  a memoir 
on  the  morphology  of  the  Cephalous  Mollusca. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Natural 
History,  including  PalaeontoloCT,  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  in  place  of  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  and  held  that  office,  combined  with 
the  curatorship  of  the  fossil  collections  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  until  his  retirement 
from  the  public  service  in  1885.  It  rvas  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  professor  to  deliver  a course 
of  six  lectures  to  working-men  every  alternate 
year.  Some  of  these  have  been  jrublished.  In 
1854  he  published  contributions  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  Brachiopoda,  in  which  some  hitherto  un- 
suspected peculiarities  of  their  structure  were  de- 
scribed ; and  in  this  and  the  preceding  year  he 
wrote  several  essays  on  histological  subjects.  In 
1856  he  accompanied  his  friend  Dr  Tyndall  in  his 
first  visit  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  his  name 
appears  as  joint-author  of  a pa^rer.  Observations, 
on  Glaciers  {Phil.  Trams.  1857).  In  1859  his  large 
work  on  The  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  ; a Descr  iption  of  the 
Calycophoridce  and  Physophoridce  observed  during 
his  voyage,  was  published  by  the  Ray  Society  with 
illustrative  plates.  After  his  appointment  to  the 
Roj'al  School  of  Mines,  Huxley’s  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  vertebrate  morphology  and  to 
palasontology,  with  occasional  excursions  into  tlie 
region  of  ethnology ; but  papers  on  the  agamic 
reproduction  and  moriffiology  of  Aphis  (1858),  on 
the  development  of  Pyrosoma  { 1860),  a manual  of 
the  Invertebrata  (1877),  and  classification  and  dis- 
tribution of  Crayfishes  (1878)  are  evidence  that 
the  Invertebrata  were  not  neglected.  In  vertebrate 
morphology  the  most  important  papers  are  the 
Royal  Society’s  Croonian  lecture.  On  the  Theory  of 
the  Vertebrate  Skull  (1858) ; various  jrapers  on  the 


brain  in  man  and  apes,  and  on  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  lower  animals,  and  Man’s  Place  in. Nature 
{ 1860-63) ; on  the  classification  of  Birds,  and  on  the 
Dinosauria  (1868-70);  the  article  ‘Amphibia’  in 
Ency.  Britannica  (1875);  On  Ceratodus  (1876); 
the  cranial  and  dental  structure  of  the  Canidce 
(1880);  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatmny  {\%%\)\ 
An  Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  Animals* 
( 1869).  In  palaeontology,  besides  various  papers  on 
other  fossil  Invertebrata,  memoirs  on  Pterygotus 
(1858)  and  Belemnites  (1864);  a series  of  papers 
on  Staganolepis  Rohertsoni  and  Hyper odapedon 
Gordoni  ( 1859-77-87 ) ; prelirninaiy  essay  and  de- 
scriptions of  Fossil  Fishes  in  the  Decades  of  the 
Geological  Survey  ( 1862) ; Glyptodon  G863) ; Nean- 
derthal Skull  ( 1864) ; Reptilian  Remains  from  India 
(1864);  Telerpeton  (1866);  Amphibia  from  the 
Kilkenny  Coal-measures  (1867-71) ; Hypsilophodon 
and  Evidences  of  Affinity  between  Reptiles  and 
Birds  (1869-70) ; Chelonia  from  Lord  Howe  Island 
(1887).  In  physiology,  a short  treatise.  Lessons 
in  Elementary  Physiology.  Essays  on  topics  of  a 
philosophical  and  general  character  are  collected  in 
Lay  Sermons,  &c.  (1870);  Critiques  and  Addresses 
(1873);  American  Addresses  and  Physiography 
( 1877 ) ; a short  work  on  Hume  ( 1879) ; Science  and 
Culture  ( 1881 ) ; and  Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition 
(1894).  His  collected  essays,  with  an  autobio- 
graphy, were  issued  in  9 volumes  in  1893-95.  A 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  since  1892,  he  died  at 
Eastbourne,  29th  June  1895.  His  son  Leonard 
wrote  his  Life  and  Letters  (2  vols.  1900). 

Huxley  strongly  advocated  and  greatly  furthered 
Darwin’s  views  and  evolutionist  doctrines  in  gene- 
ral, and  was  a keen  and  incisive  critic  of  what  he 
regarded  as  obscurantist  theological  prejudices.  He 
held  the  offices  of  examiner  in  the  university  of 
London,  of  Fullerian  professor  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, of  Hunterian  professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of 
pi’esident  of  the  Ethnological  Society  and  of  the 
British  Association.  He  was  secretary  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Society,  and  secretary  and 
president  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  elected 
in  1873  Lord  Rector  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
and  a member  of  the  London  School  Board  in  1870. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Sea-fisheries  (1864-66),  and  served  on  several 
other  commissions  ; and  hejvas  inspector  of  Salnion- 
fishei'ies  from  1881  to  1885.  He  received  the  Wol- 
laston medal,  the  Copley  medal,  and  a Swedish 
order.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  him  by 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Wurzburg,  Brussels,  Bologna, 
Breslau,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  He  was  a foreign 
or  corresiDonding  inember  of  the  American,  Brus- 
sels, Berlin,  and  French  academies. 

Huy,  a town  of  Belgium,  is  romantically  situ- 
ated amid  lofty  rocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
19  miles  SW.  of  Liege  by  rail.  Its  citadel  (1822), 
Avhose  woi'ks  are  partly  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  commands  the  passage  of  the  river.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  a graceful  Gothic  edifice, 
was  begun  in  1311.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron- 
works and  coal-mines,  and  the  manufactures  in- 
clude paper,  leather,  beer,  spiidts,  &c.  Pop. 
(1876)  11,774;  (1890)  14,486.  Peter  the  Hermit 
founded  here  the  former  Abbey  of  Neufmoustier 
{Novum  Monaster imn),  and  here  in  1115  he  died. 
Huy  has  been  frequently  besieged. 

Huygens,  Christian,  one  of  the  great  philo- 
sophers of  tlie  17th  century,  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
Ainil  14,  1629,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Con- 
stantine Huygens,  poet,  diplomatist,  and  secretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  of  England  in  1622.  Huygens  studied  at 
Leyden  and  Breda.  His  first  work,  Theoremata  de 
(^uadratura  Hyperboles,  Ellipsis,  et  Circ.uli  (1651), 
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is  ail  example  of  that  powerful  geometrical  talent 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  scientilic 
achievements.  Soon  after  thi.s  he  constructed  the 
pendulum-clock,  following  out  tlie  idea  first  sug- 
gested hy  Galileo  (see  Horology).  A complete 
description  of  Huygens’  instrument  is  contained  in 
his  great  work,  Horologium  Osdllatorium  (1673). 
This  work  contains  expositions  of  many  of  the 
cases  of  constrained  motion,  especially  those  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  timekeepers.  Huygens 
also  developed  and  gave  precision  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Galileo  upon  accelerated  motion 
under  the  action  of  gravity  ; and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  the  clearness  of  his  demonstrations  his 
great  successor,  Newton,  in  preparing  his  magni- 
ficent development  of  the  principle  of  accelerating 
force,  was  largely  indebted.  Newton  was  a student 
and  admirer  of  his  works,  and  assigns  to  him,  along 
with  Sir  C.  Wren  and  Wallis,  the  distinguished 
epithet  of  hujus  aitatis  geometraruin  facile  irrin- 
cipes.  By  means  of  an  improved  telescope  of  Ids  own 
construction,  Huygens  in  1655  discovered  the  ring 
of  Saturn  and  the  fourth  satellite  of  that  planet. 
In  1659  he  published  an  account  of  these  discoveries 
in  a work  entitled  Sgstema,  Saturnium.  In  the 
end  of  this  work  the  Micrometer  (q.v. ) is  described. 
In  1660  Huygens  visited  Englaml,  wliere  he  was 
admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  collision  of  elastic  bodies  about 
the  same  time  as  Wallis  and  Wren,  and  also  made 
a material  improvement  in  the  air-pump.  But 
his  most  important  discoveries  are  in  the  depart- 
ment of  optics  ; he  it  was  who  first  pi-opounded 
and  developed  what  is  now  known  as  the  undula- 
tory  tlieoiy  of  Light  (q.v.),  and  he  is  the  discoverer 
of  Polarisation  ( q.v.).  The  ‘ principle  of  Huygens’ 
is  a part  of  the  wave-theory.  In  1666  Huygens 
received  an  invitation  to  settle  in  France,  with  the 
promise  of  a pension  from  Colbert,  then  all-power- 
ful in  that  country.  At  Paris  he  remained  till  1681, 
a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ; but 
alarmed  at  the  danger  which  seemed  iinpendiiig  over 
the  Protestants,  he  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  died  at  the  Hague,  8th  July  1693.  His 
CEuvres  CompUtes  have  been  issued  since  1888  bj' 
the  Amstertlam  Academy  of  Sciences. 

HuysilianSt  Joris  Karl,  novelist,  was  born 
tbe  son  of  a Dutch  father  at  Paris  5th  February 
1848,  and  since  1866  holds  a post  in  the  French 
ministry  of  the  interior.  His  first  novel.  Sac  au 
Dos  (1872),  was  followed  by  a series,  all  full  of 
Zola’s  realism,  till  in  1895,  when  his  works  began  to 
breathe  a spirit  of  Catholic  inysticism. 

lIliysilllL  Jan  Van  ( 1682-1749),  Dutch  painter, 
was  born  and  died  at  Amsterdam.  His  landscapes 
are  conventional  and  artificial,  but  his  fruit  and 
flower  pieces  are  exquisite. 

HllZVAl’esll,  the  non-Iranian  element  in  the 
Pehlevi  dialect.  See  Zend. 

Ilwen-tlisail^,  or  Hiouen-Thsang,  a Buddhist 
monk  of  China,  who  was  born  near  Honan  about 
605,  and  who  in  629  set  out  on  a jrilgrimage  to 
India,  travelling  by  way  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 
Tashkend,  Samarcand,  Bamian  (q.v.),  and  Pe.sha- 
war.  He  remained  in  India  a period  of  thirteen 
years  (631-  44),  visiting  the  sacred  places  connected 
with  his  religion,  and  studying  its  sacred  books. 
He  died  in  664  in  a convent  at  Chang-ngan  (now 
Singan).  Owing  to  the  many  curious  notices  he 
gives  of  matters  which  came  under  his  observation, 
and  the  high  degree  of  trustworthine.ss  which  his 
narrative  possesses,  his  memoirs  are  i-egarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  history  of 
India  in  general,  and  of  Buddhism  in  particular, 
during  the  period  stated.  The  account  of  his 
travels  was  written,  not  by  himself,  but  under  bis 
supervision,  and  was  completed  in  648.  According 


to  a remark  added  to  the  title  in  the  imperial 
Chinese  edition,  the  work  would  seem  to  have  been 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese ; but  tins 
can  only  mean,  as  Stanislas  Julien  observes,  that 
the  fundamental  part  of  the  work  relating  to 
history,  legends,  &c.,  was  taken  from  Hindu 
sources.  Besides  this  book,  there  exists  a bio- 
graphy of  Hwen-Thsang  written  by  two  of  his 
disciples.  Both  works  were  translated  into  French 
by  Stanislas  Julien  (Paris,  1853  and  1857-58), 
and  an  abstract  of  these  by  H.  H.  Wilson  appeared 
in  the  17th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  See  also  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  Triib- 
ner’s  Oriental  Library  ( 1888). 

Hyacinth  (Hyaemthus),  a genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Liliacere  ; bulbous-rooted  plants 
with  corolla-like,  bell-shaped,  6-cleft  perianth,  six 
stamens  fixed  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  dry 
capsular  fruit.  The  flower  was  fabled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  lieautiful  Sjiartan 
Hyacinthus,  beloved  of  Apollo  and  Zephyrus. 
Zephyrus,  jealous  because 
Hyacinthus  favoured 
Apollo,  caused  Apollo’s 
quoit  to  strike  and  slay 
the  beauteous  youth  while 
the  two  were  at  play. — 

The  Oriental  Hyacinth 
{H.  oricntalis),  one  of  the 
most  favourite  of  florists’ 
flowers,  is  a native  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia. 

It  is  now  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  the  south 
of  Furope.  It  has  broad 
linear  leaves,  and  a scape 
with  a raceme  of  many 
flowers  pointing  in  all 
directions.  The  flowers  in 
cultivation  exhibit  great 
variety  of  colour,  chiefly 
blue,  purple,  and  •white. 

They  are  \'ery  beautiful 
and  very  fragrant.  The 
fragrance  is  strongest 
about  or  after  eleven 
o’clock  at  night.  Among 
cultivated  hyacinths  are 
many  with  double  flowers. 

The  hyacinth  has  been  cultivated  from  a remote 
period.  It  was  introduced  into  Furope,  probably 
!)y  tbe  Dutch,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  soon  after  the  revival  of  commerce, 
when  the  traders  of  Holland  carried  their  mer- 
chandise to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Archipelago.  It  was  very  little 
known  in  Britain  till  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  but  soon  after  its  cultivation  had 
become  a passion  with  the  wealthy,  as  it  had  for 
some  time  been  with  the  Dutch.  Fxtra\’agant 
prices — as  much  as  £200 — were  paid  for  a single 
imlb  of  varieties  having  special  or  rare  merits. 
This  passion  declined  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  hyacinth  became 
very  much  depressed.  In  recent  years,  however,  it 
has  been  very  much  extended,  and  forms  one  of 
the  principal  industries  of  florists  around  Haarlem, 
which  is  and  always  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
Dutch  bulb  trade  ; but  their  efforts  are  now  directed 
witli  the  view  of  meeting  the  demand  of  the 
million  rather  than  the  special  requirements  of  the 
fanciful  wealthy  few.  Hyacinth  bulhs,  planted  in 
pots,  readily  jiroduce  beautiful  flowers  ; and  flowers 
almost  equally  beautiful  are  obtained — for  one 
year  onljq  however — by  placing  them  in  water  in 
iiyacinth-glasses,  in  which  they  form  a favourite 
ornament  of  apartments  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  cultivation  of  hyacinths  in  the  open  ground 
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is  much  more  difficult,  tlieii’  early  growth  being 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  adverse  weather.  New 
varieties  are  raised  from  seed.  Several  other  species 
of  hyacinths  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Africa,  &c. — The  Grape-hyacinth  and  Globe- 
hyacinth,  frequently  cultivated  as  garden  flowers, 
are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Muscaii. — A common 
British  plant,  growing  in  woods  and  copses,  with 
beautiful  blue  flowers  very  like  those  of  the  oriental 
hyacinth,  but  all  drooping  to  one  side  (H.  noii- 
scriptus,  also  known  as  Scilla  nututis,  Endyinion 
nutans,  and  Agraphis  nutans),  is  sometimes  called 
the  Wild  Hyacinth,  and  sometimes  the  Blue-bell 
(<l.v. ).  The  bulbs  have  been  used  for  making 
starch. — The  name  hyacinth  is  also  given  to 
varieties  of  garnet,  topaz,  sapphire,  and  zircon. 

HyacilltllC,  Pere,  is  the  former  monastic  name 
of  Charles  Loyson,  born  at  Orleans,  10th  March 
1827.  He  studied  at  St  Sulpice,  and  in  1851 
becoming  priest,  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Avignon  and  Nantes.  Subsequently  entering 
the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  he  became  known  as 
a powerful  preacher,  and  gathered  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  audiences  of  all  ranks  of  society  to  the 
Madeleine  and  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  Almost  as 
remarkable  as  his  eloquence  was  the  boldness  with 
which  he  denounced  e.xisting  abuses  in  the  church  ; 
and  Archbishop  Darboy  tlefended  him  against 
the  accusations  of  the  Jesuits  till  in  1869  the 
Genei'al  of  his  order  imposed  silence  on  him. 
Hyacinthe  replied  by  a letter  in  which  he  called 
for  a thorough  reform  of  the  church,  and  was  ex- 
communicated. Relieved  from  monastic  vows  by 
the  pope,  he  became  a secular  priest  under  the 
name  of  the  Abbe  Loyson.  He  protested  vigor- 
ously against  the  Infallibility  Dogma  ; but  although 
he  attended  the  ‘ Old  Catholic  ’ Congress  at  Munich, 
and  on  visits  to  the  United  States  and  England 
fraternised  with  Protestants,  he  always  declared 
his  intention  to  remain  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
trying  to  obtain  reforms,  such  as  the  liberty  of 
marriage  for  the  clergy.  In  1872  he  married  an 
American  lady.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  cure  of  a 
congregation  of  Liberal  Catholics  at  Geneva,  but 
soon  left  them.  He  has  published  sermons  and 
lectures,  and  in  1879  established  a ‘ Gallican  ’ con- 
gregation in  Paris,  which  in  1884  attached  itself  to 
the  Old  Catliolic  Cliurch  in  Holland. 

Hyades,  in  Greek  Mythology,  the  nurses  and 
guardians  (3,  5,  or  7 in  number)  of  young  Dionysus. 
Zeus  con\  erted  them  into  stars  and  transplanted 
them  to  the  heavens,  where  they  form  the  head  of 
the  constellation  Taurns.  Their  rising  with  the 
sun  was  held  in  Greece  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season. 

Hyaena,  a genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  included  in  the  genus  Cams  by  Lin- 
n£Bus,  but  now  referred  to  the  Ailuroid  division  of 
the  Carnivora,  of  which,  however,  it  is  a somewhat 
aberrant  member,  forming  with  Proteles  (q.  v. ) a 
sub-family,  Hyrenina.  Hyrenas  have  si.x  incisors 
and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  five  molars  on 
each  side  in  the  npper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  under. 
They  seize  an  object  with  so  firm  a hold  that,  among 
the  Arabs,  they  are  proverbial  for  obstinacy.  The 
yertebr;e  of  the  neck  sometimes  become  ankylosed 
in  old  hyaenas.  The  hind-quarters  are  lower  and 
weaker  than  the  fore-quarters  of  the  body,  so  that 
hyiunas  move  with  a shambling  gait.  The  body  is 
covered  with  rather  long  coarse  hair,  forming  a 
mane  along  the  neck  and  back.  The  feet  have  each 
four  toes.  The  claws  are  strong,  fit  for  digging, 
and  not  retractile.  The  tail  is  rather  short.  Be- 
neath the  anus  is  a deep  glandular  pouch,  con- 
tributing much  to  the  oll’ensive  odour  by  which 
hya'nas  are  characterised.  Hyamas  eat  carrion,  as 
well  as  newly-killed  prey,  and  are  of  much  use,  like 
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vultures,  as  scavengers,  clearing  away  the  last  rem- 
nants of  carcasses  that  if  left  to  rot  would  greatly 
pollute  the  air.  They  sometimes  attack  cattle, 
especially  if  they  flee,  but  rarely  man,  though  they 
sometimes  seize  children.  During  the  day  they 
hide  themselves  in  caves,  old  rock-tombs,  ruined 
edifices,  &c.  ; by  night  they  roam  singly  or  in  packs 
in  quest  of  prey.  They  prowl  about  towns  and 
villages,  and  often  dig  up  corpses  that  have  not 
been  very  deeply  buried.  This,  together  with  their 
aspect  and  manners,  has  caused  them  to  be  gener- 
ally regarded  with  horror,  and  very  exaggerated 
accounts  of  their  fierceness  have  been  prevalent. 
Instead  of  being  untamable,  as  was  long  the  i)opu- 
lar  belief,  they  are  cajjable  of  being  very  completely 
tamed,  and  show  an  attachment  to  man  similar  to 
that  of  the  dog  ; they  have  even  been  used  as  watch- 
dogs. Hyajnas  are  found  only  in  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Asia,  not  extending  to  the  farthest  east  of 
the  latter  continent. — The  Striped  Hytena  (H. 
striata)  is  found  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
there  are  several  varieties  considerably  different  in 
size,  colour,  &c.  The  smallest  hymnas  are  of  the 
size  of  a large  dog.  The  Spotted  Hysena  (//. 
crocuta ) inhabits  South  Africa.  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  largest  varieties  of  the  striped  hyaena,  but 
is  more  fierce  and  dangerous.  It  is  called  Tiger- 
wolf  by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojre. 


Besides  its  ordinary  howling,  which  it  emits  very 
freely  in  its  nocturnal  roamings,  this  hyaena  often 
indulges  in  an  expression  of  gratification  or  of  some 
passion,  resembling  hysterical  laughter,  whence  it 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Laughing  Hyiena. 
The  general  colour  is  ocliry  gray,  with  thinly  scat- 
tered small  round  brown  spots,  and  sooty  muzzle 
and  feet.  The  Woolly  Hyaena  {R.  hrunnea)  is  a 
smaller  South  African  species. 

In  consequence  of  the  bones  which  hyaenas  eat, 
their  dung  forms  solid  yellowish-white  balls,  of 
compact  earthy  fracture,  the  Album  grmcuni  of  the 
old  materia  medica.  For  the  Hyaena  Dog,  see  Dog. 
Hya-Iiya.  See  Cow-tree. 

llybla,  the  name  of  three  cities  of  ancient 
Sicily.  ( 1 ) An  old  Siculian  town  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Etna,  which  figured  in  the 
second  Punic  war ; its  site  is  fixed  at  the  modern 
Paterno. — { 2 ) A city  founded  by  the  Megarians  about 
726  B.C.,  and  probably  identified  with  the  city 
called  Megara.  It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  of  Syra- 
cuse in  481  B.c.  It  is  believed  to  have  stood  near 
the  modern  Agosta. — (3)  A third  Hybla  lay  between 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum.  The  Hyblscan  honey, 
so  much  sung  by  Latin  poets,  was  gathered  on  tlie 
hills  near  the  first  two  cities. 

Hybrid  (Gr.  hyhris,  ‘lust’),  the  offspring  of 
two  parents  which  belong  to  diiferent  varieties,  or 
to  different  species,  or  even  to  different  genera. 
Thus,  according  to  the  degree  of  divergence 
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between  the  parents,  variety-hybrids  or  mongrels, 
species-hybrids  (the  usual  application  of  the  term), 
and  genus-hybrids,  which  are  very  rare,  have  to  be 
distinguished.  It  is  also  useful  to  note  with  Broca 
that  hybridisation  maybe  («)  natural — i.e.  occur- 
ring in  undisturbed  natural  conditions,  of  which  we 
know  relatively  few  cases;  (h)  incited — i.e.  under 
direct  human  control,  on  which  our  data  as  I'egards 
animals  are  chielly  based;  and  (c)  artificial — i.e. 
by  placing  the  pollen  of  one  plant  on  the  stigma  of 
another  species,  or  by  mixing  with  the  eggs  of  some 
animal,  say  frog  or  fish,  the  male  elements  of  some 
related  form. 

Among  mammals  genus-hybrids  find  illustration 
in  the  successful  crossing  of  he-goat  (Capra)  and 
ewe  (Ovis),  the  offspring  being  fertile  for  several 
generations,  both  inter  se  and  with  the  parent- 
stocks.  Species-hybrids  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
results  of  crossing  various  members  of  the  genus 
Equus — e.g.  male  ass  and  mare,  the  offspring  being 
a mule ; or  horse  and  female  ass,  the  offspring  being 
a hinny.  Similarly,  dog  and  fox,  dog  and  jackal, 
lion  and  tigei',  hare  and  rabbit,  Indian  humped 
cattle  and  our  very  different  domesticated  breeds, 
and  not  a few  other  more  or  less  nearly  related  forihs 
have  been  successfully  crossed.  For  such  names 
as  ‘ leopard,’  which  suggest  that  crossing  occurs  or 
occurred  somewhat  freely  in  nature,  there  is  little 
or  no  evidence.  Nor  was  there  any  truth  in  the  sup- 
position that  ‘ Jumarts’  resulted  from  the  crossing 
of  bull  and  mare,  or  stallion  and  cow,  for  Jumarts 
turn  out  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  hinnies. 

Among  birds  the  common  duck  (Anas  hoschas) 
and  a pintail  (Dafila  acuta),  the  common  goose 
(Anser  fenis)  and  the  very  distinct  Chinese  goose 
(A.  cycjnoides),  goose  and  swan,  canaries  and 
finches,  pheasant  and  hen,  and  other  allied  forms 
are  recorded  as  giving  rise  to  hybrids.  Among 
lower  animals  hybrids  also  occur  ; different  species 
of  toad  are  often  seen  in  sexual  union,  but  the 
result  is  unknown  ; the  artificial  fertilisation  of  frog- 
ova  with  the  sperms  of  other  species  has  at  least 
resulted  in  the  development  of  hybrid  tadpoles  ; in 
several  fishes  hybridisation  seems  to  occur  in  natural 
conditions,  and  artificial  fertilisation  has  been 
effected  even  between  genera,  to  the  extent  at  any- 
rate  of  starting  the  development  of  the  ova.  The 
hybrids  of  two  moths  (Bombyx  cynthia  and  B. 
arrindia ) have  been  recorded  as  fertile  hiter  sc  for 
eight  generations  ; and  R.  Hertwig  has  shown  that 
in  certain  conditions  the  male  elements  of  one 
species  of  Echinoderm  may  incite  development  in 
the  ova  of  another. 

Hybridisation  in  Plants. — Experiment  is  here 
much  easier,  and  a large  mass  of  data  has  rewarded 
the  inve.stigations  of  Kblreuter  (1761),  Andrew 
Knight,  Dean  Herbert,  Gartner,  Wichura,  Hilde- 
brand, Focke,  and  others.  The  subject  received 
careful  discussion  from  Darwin  in  liis  work  on 
cross-fertilisation,  and  also  from  Niigeli,  a sum- 
mary of  whose  conclusions  is  available  in  the 
English  translation  of  Sachs’s  Text-book  ofi  Botany. 
Only  the  leading  results  can  be  noted  here. 
Hybridisation  rarely  occurs  except  between  forms 
known  to  be  related  : variety-hybrids  occur  easily 
and  abundantly  ; species-hybrids  are  less,  though 
quite  common  ; genus-hybrids  (e.g.  between  the 
grasses  ACgilops  and  Triticum,  between  Rhododen- 
dron and  Azalea,  between  Lychnis  and  Silene)  are 
rare.  Besides  genetic  relationship,  some  subtle 
harmony,  which  we  can  only  call  ‘sexual  affinity,’ 
is  essential  to  successful  hybridisation.  When 
one  species  can  be  fertilised  by  the  jiollen  of 
another,  the  vice  versa  relation  usually  holds  good  ; 
but  sometimes  the  hybridisation  is  persistently  one- 
sided. Kblreuter  easily  obtained  seeds  from  Mira- 
hilis  jalapa  with  the  pollen  of  M.  lonyiflora,  while 
more  than  two  hundred  experiments,  e.xtending 


over  eight  years,  with  the  pollen  of  the  former  upon 
the  stigma  of  the  latter  were  futile.  The  results  of 
hybrid-fertilisation  exhibit  many  degrees  ; thus,  the 
mother-plant  may  be  affected  by  the  strange  pollen 
without  seeds  being  produced,  or  seeds  may  be 
formed  which  will  not  germinate,  or  numerous, 
vigorous,  and  fertile  hybrids  may  result.  When  two 
kinds  of  pollen  are  simultaneously  applied  to  the 
stigma  only  one  kind  is  potent.  The  hybrid  is 
usually  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  not 
only  in  structural  features,  such  as  the  venation  of 
the  leaves  and  the  shape  of  the  flower,  but  in  physio- 
logical peculiarities,  such  as  the  time  of  flowering 
and  the  mode  of  coloration.  Focke  reports  a 
curious  case  where  the  crossing  of  Anagallis  cccrulea 


Hybrid  Leaves ; 

A,  leaf  of  Salix  caprea ; B,  of  S.  viminalis ; C,  of  hybrid  between 
these  two  species.  (After  Wiclmra.) 

and  A.  phoenicea  produced  hybrids  which  bore  in 
part  the  blue  flowers  of  the  former  species,  and  in 
part  the  reddish  flowers  of  the  latter.  Hybrids  are 
usually  more  variable  than  the  parents,  and  the 
variation  may  be  towards  strength  or  towards  weak- 
ness. Since  Fairchild,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  first  intentionally  produced  a cross  between 
Dianthus  barbatus  and  I),  caryophyllus,  hybridisa- 
tion has  often  been  resorted  to  by  gardeners  and 
arboriculturists  to  produce  a stiong  stock.  Very 
important  are  the  numerous  hybrids  between  Euro- 
Ijean  and  American  vines,  some  of  which  are 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  greater  poweis  of 
resisting  Phylloxera  and  fungi  than  the  unaltered 
European  plants  possess.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  species-hybrids  among  plants  tend  to  be  sterile, 
and  this  the  more  the  wider  the  difference  between 
the  parent  plants.  Sometimes  three  or  even  six 
individualities  have  been  gradually  mingled  in  a 
multiple  bybrid,  and  this  lessens  still  more  the 
chance  of  fertility. 

Character  of  Hybrids. — The  ]n-oducts  of  crossing, 
whether  of  species  or  of  varieties,  are  undoubtedly 
very  variable,  sometimes  for  the  better — as  in 
many  of  our  domesticated  mongrels  among  both 
animals  and  plants — \e\y  often  on  the  other  hand 
for  the  worse.  They  are  often  so  unstable  that  they 
tend  rapidly  to  die  out,  as  has  been  observed 
among  some  human  experiments  in  mingling  races. 
The  saying  ‘ God  made  the  white  man,  God  made 
the  black  man,  the  devil  made  the  mulatto,’ 
expresses  a feeling  as  to  the  frequently  inconvenient 
variability  of  variety-hybrids,  but  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Such  a case  as  sheep- 
goat  hybrids  shows  how  far  from  accurate  is  the 
still  j)revalent  belief  that  hybrids  from  widely- 
seijarated  parent  foi'ins  must  be  sterile.  We  are  by 
no  means  warranted  in  saying  more  than  that 
sjjecies-hybrids  tend  to  be  sterile  so  far  as  we 
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know  them,  and  that  it  must  be  remembered  is 
for  the  most  i)art  in  conditions  of  domestication, 
where  tlie  resulting  sterility  may  have  been  due  to 
conlinement,  and  to  prolonged  interbreeding,  rather 
than  to  the  hybridisation  itself.  Nor  do  the  facts 
allow  us  to  accept  the  further  generalisation  that 
variety-hybrids  are  always  fertile.  Not  only  are 
there  cases  of  the  reverse,  but,  as  Wallace  justly 
points  out,  the  conclusion  Avas  again  based  on 
domesticated  forms,  in  regard  to  which  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  very  first  essential  to  their  becoming 
domesticated  rvas  that  they  should  continue  fertile 
under  changed  conditions  of  life. 

Hybrids  in  Relation  to  Eoolution. — The  facts  of 
hybridism  raise  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems 
connected  with  evolution.  As  only  a few  general 
statements  can  be  noted  here,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  cited  work  of  Alfred  Rassel  Wallace.  (1) 
Fertility  or  non-fertility  of  crosses  must  not  be 
exaggerated  into  the  test  between  variety  and 
species,  for  all  species-hybrids  are  not  sterile,  nor 
all  variety-hybrids  fertile.  (2)  Fertility  depends 
on  some  delicate  mutual  adjustment  or  comple- 
mentarine.ss  of  the  male  and  female  elements,  and 
is  readily  disturbed  by  external  or  constitutional 
conditions.  (3)  Animals  seem  to  prefer  to  breed 
with  their  like  among  existing  varieties,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  believed  that  the  ‘ swamping  effects  of 
intercrossing  ’ have  been  usually  obviated,  though 
mutual  infertility  and  geographical  separation  may 
also  assist  in  preserving  the  varieties.  ( 4 ) Brooks 
has  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  both  variety 
and  species  hybrids  are  highly  variable.  In  his 
theory  of  ‘physiological  selection,’  Romanes  has 
emphasised  the  importance  of  mutual  sterility  in 
splitting  up  one  species  into  several.  ‘ Whenever 
any  variation  in  the  highly  variable  reproductive 
system  occurs,  tending  to  sterility  Avith  the  parent 
form  Avithout  impairing  fertility  Avith  the  varietal 
form,  a physiological  barrier  must  interpose,  divid- 
ing the  species  into  tAVo  parts,  free  to  develop 
distinct  histories,  Avithout  mutual  intercrossing,  or 
by  independent  variation.’  (5)  Darwin  concluded 
that  ‘ the  sterility  or  infertility  of  species  Avith 
each  other,  Avhether  manifested  in  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  first  crosses  betAveen  them,  or  in  the 
sterility  of  the  hybrids  thus  obtained,  Avas  not  a 
constant  or  necessary  result  of  specific  difference, 
but  is  incidental  on  unknoAvn  peculiarities  of  the 
reproductive  system.  ’ Wallace  has  advanced  a step 
further  in  his  endeavour  to  shoAv  that  ‘ if  Ave  accept 
the  association  of  some  degree  of  infertility,  hoAV- 
ever  slight,  as  a not  unfrequent  accompaniment  of 
the  external  differences  Avhich  ahvays  arise  in  a 
state  of  nature  between  varieties  and  inci^iient 
species,  natural  selection  has  the  poAver  to  increase 
that  infertility  just  as  it  has  the  poAver  to  increase 
other  favourable  variations.’ 

See  Breed,  Domestication,  Embryology,  Evolution, 
Reproduction,  Sex,  Species;  P.  Broca,  Jour.  d.  1. 
Physiol,  vols.  i.  ii.  iii. ; W.  K.  Brooks,  Heredity 
(Baltimore,  1883);  Darwin,  Plants  and  Animals  under 
Domestication  (Bond.  1868),  and  Effects  of  Cross  and 
Self  Fertilisation  ( Bond.  18?7 ) ; Focke,  Die  Pflanzen- 
mischlinye  (Berlin,  1881);  Geddes  and  Thomson, 
tion  of  Sex  (Bond.  1889);  V.  Hensen,  Physiol,  d. 
Zeuriung,  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch  d.  Physiologic  (Bd. 
vi.  Beip.  1881);  G.  J.  Romanes,  doM?’.  Linn.  Soc.  XIX. 
(1886) ; J.  Sachs,  Text-hook  of  Botany  (Oxford,  1882  ; cf. 
Ids  references  to  Kolreuter,  Herbert,  Gartner,  Niigeli, 
&o.),  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  trans.  by  Marshall  Ward 
(Oxford,  1887)  ; A.  R.  Wallace,  Darwinism  (Bond. 
1889 ) ; Wichura,  Bastardhildunrj  ini  Pflanzenreiche  ( Bres- 
lau, 1865). 

Hydaspes.  See  Jhelum. 

Hydatid  (from  the  Greek  hydutis,  ‘a  Avatery 
vesicle’),  a term  applied  to  the  bladder-Avorm 
[scolex]  stage  of  certain  tapeAvorins,  but  particularly 
to  that  of  Teenia  echinococcus,  found  especially  in 

man  and  monkeys,  o.x  and  SAvine,  in  liver,  lungs,  or 
almost  any  organ.  The  bladder- Avorm  ( Echinococcus 
ueterinoruni)  is  often  very  conspicuous,  from  the 
size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a child’s  head,  Aveighing  in 
some  cases  12  to 

30  lb. , and  notable  a 

among  bladder-  w 

Avorms  for  its  pro-  If 

lific  asexual  mul- 

tiplication.  From 

the  inner  surface, 

in  numerous 

special  brood-cap-  JpS 

sules  of  the  size  of  g Jwi| 

millet-seed,  some- 

times  hundreds 

of  ‘heads’  are 

budded  off ; Avhile  ^^aW 

daughter-bladders  (d  lA 

may  also  be  pro-  'WF 

duced  externally.  Xigy 

The  adult  tape-  a,  brood-capsule  of  Echinococcus 
AVorm  is  small,  veterinorum,  with  fully-formed 

and  lives  socially  and  rudimentary  heads ; B,  adult 

in  the  intestines  Tcenia  echinococcus. 

of  dog,  jackal,  or 

Avolf.  it  is  from  the  dog  being  kept  too  much 
about  the  house  or  person  that  the  eggs  Avliich  give 
rise  to  the  dreadful  Echinococcus  find  their  Avay  to 
man.  The  disease  is  knoAvn  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  but  is  commonest  in  Iceland.  The  term 
hydatid  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  bladder- 
Avorms — e.g.  the  ‘ stagger-Avorm  ’ [T.  costiurus)  of 
the  sheep,  or  in  medicine  to  serous  cysts  Avhich 
have  notliing  at  all  to  do  Avith  parasites.  See 
Tapeworm  ; and  for  a very  full  discussion  of 
Echinococcus,  see  Leuckart’s  Parasites  of  Man 
(trans.  by  W.  E.  Hoyle,  vol.  i.  Edin.  1886). 

Hyde,  an  important  manufacturing  toAvn  of 
Chesliire,  7 miles  ESE.  of  Manchester,  and  5 NE. 
of  Stockport.  Standing  in  a coalfield,  and  enjoy- 
ing ample  facilities  of  communication  by  road, 
rail,  and  canal,  it  has  risen  from  a mere  village 
to  a considerable  toAvn,  Avhich  in  1881  Avas  in- 
corpora,ted  as  a municipal  borough.  Cotton  is  of 
course  the  staple  manufacture  ; then  come  the  felt- 
hat  industry,  engineering,  boiler-making,  &c.  The 
toAvn-hall  is  a handsome  building.  Pop.  (1811) 
1806;  (1861)  1.3,722;  (1891)  30,670. 

Hyde,  Edavard.  See  Clarendon  ( Earl  of  ). 

Hyderabad  (Haiclardbdd),  or  the  Nizam’s 
Dominions,  a great  native  or  feudatory  state  of 
India,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan 
proper  or  central  plateau  of  southern  India,  be- 
tAveen the  jnovinces  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  Area, 
81,807  sq.  m.  ( excluding  the  British  assigned  dis- 
tricts of  Berar,  q.v.);  pop.  (1881)  9,845,594; 
(1891)  11,537,040.  About  a tentli  only  are 

Mohammedans,  found  mainly  in  the  capital,  though 
the  Nizam -and  state  are  Mohammedan.  Telugii, 
Kanarese,  and  Marathi  are  the  principal  languages 
spoken.  Education  is  making  rapid  strides  ; dur- 
ing the  three  years  previous  to  1889  the  number  of 
schools  nearly  doubled,  and  the  pupils  increased 
from  11,740  to  27,700.  The  surface  is  a slightly- 
elevated  tableland.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
GodaA^ari,  Avith  its  tributaries  the  Dudna,  Man  jira, 
and  Pranhita  ; and  the  Kistna  (Krishna),  Avitli  its 
tributaries  the  Bhima  and  Tungabhadra.  The  soil  is 
in  general  very  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated ; yet, 
Avherever  it  receives  moderate  attention,  it  yields 
harvests  all  the  year  round.  The  products  aie 
rice,  Avheat,  maize,  mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  indigo,  fruits  ( including  grapes  and  melons ), 
and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables.  The  pastur- 
ages are  extensive,  and  sheep  and  horned  cattle  are 
numerous.  The  climate  is  good  on  the  Avhole. 
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The  mean  teiiipeiatuie  of  the  capital,  Hyderabad, 
in  January  is  74°  30',  and  in  May  93°.  Tlie  exports 
are  cotton,  oil-seeds,  cloth,  hides,  metal  wares,  and 
agricultural  produce ; salt,  grain,  timber,  Euro- 
pean piece-goods,  and  hardware  are  imported.  The 
railway  from  Madras  to  Bombay  intersects  the 
south-west  part  of  the  state.  The  state  revenue  is 
about  £4,000,000  a year ; and  there  is  an  army  of 
13,000  infantry  and  1400  cavalry,  besides  a large 
force  of  irregulars  (possibly  some  48,000  constitute 
the  military  force ). 

In  1687  the  territory  long  known  as  the  Nizam’s 
Dominions  became  a province  of  the  Mogul 
empire  ; but  soon  after  1713  the  governor  or  viceroy 
of  the  Deccan,  Asaf  Jah,  with  the  title  of  Nizam- 
ul-Mullc  (‘regulator  of  the  state’),  made  himself 
independent.  After  his  death,  in  1748,  two  claim- 
ants appeared  for  the  throne,  his  son  Nasir  Jang, 
and  his  grandson  Muzaffar  Jang.  The  cause  of 
the  former  was  es])oused  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  that  of  the  latter  by  a body  of  Frencli 
adventurers  under  General  Dupleix.  Then  followed 
a period  of  strife  and  anarchy.  In  1761  Nizam  Ali 
obtained  the  supreme  power,  and  after  some  vacilla- 
tion signed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  in 
1766.  He  aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
sultan  of  Mj'sore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that 
war,  in  1799,  a new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which, 
in  return  for  certain  territorial  concessions,  the 
East  India  Company  bound  itself  to  maintain  a 
subsidiary  force  of  6000  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
Nizam’s  dominions.  Another  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1853.  The  Nizam,  who  in  point  of  rank  is  the 
first  Mohammedan  ruler  in  India,  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  British  during  the  mutiny  of  1857-58 
(see  Jung,  Sir  Salar).  The  assigned  districts 
(see  Berar)  were  in  1861  given  in  trust  to  Britain 
on  account  of  unpaid  and  increasing  debts ; the 
surplus  revenue  being  returned  to  the  Nizam. 

Hyderabad  (Hcddarabud),  the  capital  of 
Hyderabad  state,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Musi,  at  an  elevation  of  1700  feet  above  the  sea, 
by  rail  390  miles  NW.  of  Madras.  It  is  6 miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall, 
flanked  by  bastions.  In  1891  the  population,  in- 
clusive of  the  suburbs,  was  415,039.  The  populace 
consists  of  very  varied  elements,  and  is  full  of  war- 
like spirit,  nearly  every  one  carrying  weapons.  The 
street  architecture  is  uninteresting.  The  palace  of 
the  Nizam,  though  architecturally  of  no  great  import- 
ance, is  of  vast  size.  Hyderabad  is  one  of  the  most 
important  strongholds  of  Mohammedanism  in  India, 
and  the  mosques  are  numerous.  The  principal 
mosque  was  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  Great 
Mosque  at  Mecca ; in  the  interior  are  fine  mono- 
lithic granite  columns,  and  outside  the  building  is 
crowned  by  very  lofty  minarets.  Another  remark- 
able edifice  is  the  Char  Minar  or  College,  with  four 
minarets  resting  on  four  connected  arches,  at  which 
the  four  principal  thoroughfares  converge.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  Britisli  Residency, 
a magnificent  pile,  with  the  finest  staircase  in 
India ; it  stands  in  the  midst  of  fine  ornamental 
wardens,  and  communicates  with  the  Nizam’s  palace 
by  a bridge  with  eight  spacious  arches  of  squared 
granite.  Tlie  neighbourhood  boasts  of  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery,  and  abounds  with  huge  tanks 
and  beautiful  gardens. — Secunderabad  (Sikandar- 
dbdd)  is  a British  military  cantonment  (pop.  1881, 
74,124)  6 miles  NE.  of  Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad,  the  historical  cajntal  of  Sind, 
and  cliief  city  of  a district,  stands  3|  miles  E.  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (1891)  58,048,  of 
whom  25,000  were  Mohammedans.  The  town  is 
the  main  centre  of  postal,  telegraphic,  and  road 
communication  for  the  province,  thougli  the  Sind 
railway,  terminating  at  Kurrachee,  is  on  the  other 


side  of  the  Indus.  It  is  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silks,  gold- work,  pottery,  lacquered  ware, 
and  arms  of  various  kinds.  There  is  now  a plenti- 
ful water-supply  from  the  Indus.  As  against  a 
native  force  it  is  tolerably  strong,  occupying  a 
somewhat  steep  height,  and  having  a rampart 
flanked  by  round  towers. 

Hyder'  Ali  [Haidar  Ali),  ruler  of  Mysore,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  Mohammedan  princes  of  India, 
was  born  in  1728.  His  grandfather  was  a wander- 
ing fakir ; his  father  a constable  of  a district  in 
Mysore.  Hyder  spent  his  youth  in  idleness, 
though  occasionally  doing  military  service ; but 
in  1749  his  bravery  at  a siege  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  maharajah  of  Mysore’s  minister.  He 
soon  became  in  all  but  name  ruler  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  in  1759  he  dispossessed  his  master, 
allowing  him  to  retain  his  title,  while  he  himself 
took  that  of  dwiva,  or  regent.  He  then  conquered 
Calicut,  Bednor,  Kananur,  and  other  neighbouring 
states ; and  in  1766  his  dominions  included  more 
than  84,000  sq.  m.  He  withheld  the  customary 
tribute  from  the  Mahrattas  (q.v. ),  and  carried  on 
an  ultimately  successful  war  against  them.  He 
waged  two  wars  against  the  British,  in  the  first  of 
which  (1767-69)  he  was  practically  successful,  and 
signed  a treaty  under  the  walls  of  Madras,  which 
provided  for  a kind  of  alliance.  When  Hyder  was 
defeated  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1772  he  claimed 
English  support ; and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Madras 
government  to  fulfil  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
treaty  obligations,  be  became  the  bitter  enemy  of 
the  English.  Taking  advantage  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  (1778),  he  and  his 
son  and  successor,  Tippoo  Sail),  descended  like 
a thunderbolt  into  the  Carnatic,  totally  routed 
two  English  commanders,  and  ravaged  the  country 
to  within  forty  miles  of  Madras ; but  he  was  ulti- 
mately defeated  in  three  battles  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 
He  died  suddenly,  still  in  alliance  with  the  Fi'ench, 
in  December  1782.  See  L.  B.  Bowring,  Haidar  Ali 
and  Tipu  Sultan  ( 1893). 

Hydnora,  a genus  of  parasitic  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Cytinaceie,  which  consists  entirely 
of  root-parasites.  Hydnora  africana  is  a South 
African  species  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  fleshy 
EuphorbifB  and  other  succulent  plants ; it  has  a 
putrid  smell,  but  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  is  also  used  for  tanning. 

Hydnilin,  a genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Hymenomycetes,  order  Basidiomycetes, 
and  having  the  under  side  of  the  pileus  covered 
with  soft  spines  which  bear  the  spores.  The 
species  are  numerous,  some  of  them  British ; 
among  these  is  H.  repandimi,  more  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  much 
used  as  an  esculent  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
It  grows  chiefly  in  pine  and  oak  woods. 

Hydra,  a Greek  island,  lies  4 miles  from  the 
coast  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  department  of  Argolis 
and  Corinth.  It  is  a narrow  rocky  ridge,  11  miles 
long,  1960  feet  high,  and  20  sq.  m.  in  area.  The 
shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  the  interior  is 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  of  water.  On  the 
north-west  coast  is  the  seaport  of  Hydra  (6446). 
The  7342  islanders,  mostly  of  Albanian  origin, 
make  excellent  seamen,  and  carry  on  cotton  and 
silk  weaving,  tanning,  sbipbuilding,  sponge-fishing, 
and  commerce.  The  island  was  uninhabited  in 
ancient  times.  Previous  to  the  war  of  Greek 
independence  the  Hydriotes  numbered  more  than 
28,000,  and  were  considered  the  richest  people  in 
the  archipelago.  They  enjoyed  a large  share  of 
the  carrying-trade  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  traded  to  England,  the  Baltic, 
and  even  America.  In  the  war  they  took  a most 
active  and  conspicuous  part ; but  on  the  restoration 
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of  peace  the  island  lost  much  of  its  fomier  pros- 
perity, being  outrivalled  by  Syra. 

Hydra,  a fabulous  monster  of  the  ancient 
world,  said  to  have  inhabited  the  marshes  of 
Lernaea,  in  Argolis,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast. 
Accounts  vary  both  as  to  its  origin  and  appear- 
ance. Some  make  it  the  issue  of  Styx  and  the  Titan 
Pallas,  and  others,  of  Echidna  and  Typhon.  It  is 
represented  as  having  several  heads,  which  imme- 
diately grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were  cut  off. 
The  number  generally  ranged  from  seven  to  nine, 
though  Simonides  gives  it  fifty,  and  some  historians 
a hundred,  and  even  more.  Its  mouths,  which  were 
as  numerous  as  its  heads,  discharged  a subtle  and 
deadly  venom.  The  destruction  of  this  reptile  was 
one  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules. 

Hydra,  a fresh-water  polyp,  the  simplest  and 
most  familiar  representative  of  the  class  Hydrozoa 
(q.v.),  sub-kingdom  Coelenterata(q.v.).  The  ani- 
mal consists  of  a tube,  varying  from  i to  | inch  in 
length,  closed  at  the  proximal  end  by  an  adhesive 
plate  (pedal  disc),  whereby  it  is  commonly  attached 
to  some  water  weed ; at  the  other  ( distal ) ex- 
tremity is  the  mouth,  at  the  apex  of  a blunt  cone 
(hypostome),  round  whose  base  arise  from  six  to 


Fig.  1. 

Semidiagrammatic  longitudinal  section  of  an  adult  specimen, 
with  reproductive  organs  and  a bud  (a);  magnified  eight 
diameters.  ( After  Marshali  and  Hurst.) 

eight  tentacles.  These  are  slender  tubes  closed  at 
the  end,  but  continuous  internally  with  the  main 
cavity  of  the  animal ; they  have  a warty  appear- 
ance and,  accordino-  to  their  degree  of  contraction, 
may  be  either  small  rounded  nodules  or  stretch  out 
to  several  times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  prey, 
which  is  benumbed  by  the  thread-cells  to  be  pres- 
ently described,  is  drawn  by  the  tentacles  into  the 
mouth.  The  body-wall  consists  of  three  distinct 
layers  : I.  The  Ectoderm,  or  outer  covering,  con- 
sists of  the  following  kinds  of  cells  : ( 1 ) covering 
cells  in  a single  layer,  subconical,  with  the  broader 
ends  outwards.  (2)  Muscle-cells,  whose  base  forms 
a filament,  disposed  longitudinally.  ( 3 ) Interstitial 
cells,  small,  rounded  and  placed  in  groups  between 
the  bases  of  the  larger  cells.  (4)  Cnidoblasts,  so 
called  because  they  contain  the  thread-cells  (cnido- 
cysts,  nematocysts ).  These  latter  have  rather  a 
complicated  structure ; they  consist  of  an  ovoid  sac, 
at  the  outer  end  of  which  the  w'all  is  invaginated 
or  tucked  in  to  form  a long  tube  coiled  up  like 
a string:  the  commencement  of  the  invaginated 


jjortion  contains  some  ])ointed  barbs,  the  end  is 
filiform  and  pointed.  The  young  cnidoblasts,  in 
w'hich  the  development  of  the  thread-cells  is  just 
beginning,  are  situated  deeply  among  the  inter- 
stitial cells ; when  mature  they  are  placed  on  the 
surface,  and  form  noticeable  prominences  between 
the  covering-cells  ; the 
cnidoblast  remains  as  a 
sharply-defined  capsule 
round  the  thread-cell, 
and  near  the  aperture 
of  invagination  it  gives 
out  a little  process 
(cnidocil),  which  seems 
to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a trigger,  for  upon 
touching  it  the  tube 
contained  in  the  thread- 
cell is  suddenly  everted, 
and  then  presents  the 
appearance  of  a long 
pointed  filament,  w'ith 
barbs,  disposed  in 
circles  of  three  each,  at 
its  base.  It  is,  how'- 
ever,  only  certain  forms 
of  irritation  which  pro- 
duce this  effect ; it 
seems  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  nervous 
system.  (5)Nerve-cells, 

W'ith  numerous  processes,  some  of  w'hich  aie  con- 
tinuous w'ith  the  cnidoblasts.  (6)  Glandular  cells, 
W'hich  are  restricted  to  the  pedal  disc.  II.  The  Endo- 
derm,  or  internal  layer,  consists  of  three  kinds  of 
ciliated  cells  : ( 1 ) a layer  of  large  cells  which  often 
contain  granules  of  greenish  matter  resembling  that 
of  leaves  (chlorophyll).  They  have  the  pow'er  of 
throwing  out  processes  (pseudopodia)  during  diges- 
tion, and  almost  always  have  empty  siraces  or 
vacuoles  in  them  ; they  may  furthermore  give  rise 
to  muscular  filaments,  both  circular  and  longitu- 
dinal. (2)  Small  glandular  cells  in  the  hypostome. 
( 3 ) Glandular  cells  w’ith  vacuous  spaces  at  the  base 
of  the  body-cavity.  III.  The  Mesoderm  is  a thin 
structureless  lamella,  separating  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm. 

The  hydra  reproduces  by  two  distinct  modes  : 
[1)  asexually  by  gemmation.  When  the  w'eather 
IS  w'arm  and  food  abundant,  a hollow  outgrowth 
takes  place  from  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  parent ; 
a mouth  and  tentacles  are  formed  at  its  distal 
extremity,  and  eventually  it  separates  by  constric- 
tion of  its  base,  and  commences  an  independent 
existence.  Several  buds  may  form  at  once,  and 
these  may  even  produce  secondary  buds  before  their 
separation  from  the  parent,  but  this  formation  of 
colonies  is  merely  temporary.  (2)  Sexual  repro- 
duction takes  place  w'hen  the  conditions  of  life 
become  unfavourable — e.g.  if  a hydra  which  has 
just  begun  to  bud  be  placed  in  a vessel  in  which 
food  is  scarce,  sexual  organs  w'ill  be  formed  and 
the  bird  w'ill  not  improbably  be  absorbed.  The 
male  organs  ( testes ) are  conical  swellings,  situated 
not  far  below  the  tentacles  : generally  they  are 
more  than  one  in  number.  They  arise  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  interstitial  cells  of  tlie  ectoderm, 
and  W'hen  mature  their  contained  spermatozoa 
are  shed  into  the  water.  The  ovum  is  as  a rule 
single,  and  is  due  to  the  development  of  one  of  a 
mass  of  interstitial  cells ; the  surrounding  cells 
form  a protective  capsule  which  eventually  retracts 
and  leaves  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ovum 
bare  to  receive  the  spermatozoa.  After  this  the 
ovum  undergoes  segmentation,  a hard  capsule  is 
formed  around  it,  and  it  falls  to  the  bottom  and 
there  develops  into  a young  hydra.  Prior  to  sexual 
reproduction  the  hydra  often  retires  into  the  shade 


Fig.  2. 

A,  a thread-cell  with  the  thread 
not  everted  ; highly  magnified. 

B,  a thread-cell,  after  the  evag- 
inatioii  of  its  contents  ; highly 
magnified.  The  filament,  if 
completed  on  the  scale  of  the 
drawing,  would  have  a length 
of  12  inches.  (After  Gibson.) 
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of  moss  or  similar  dark  objects.  As  regards  its 
reproductive  organs  it  seems  most  probable  that 
hydra  has  undergone  great  modilications  as  com- 
pared with  other  hydrozoa,  and  that  its  simplicity 
is  not  primitive  but  the  result  of  degeneration. 
The  food  of  hydra  consists  of  organisms  more 
minute  than  itself,  which  it  is  able  to  paralyse  by 
its  thread-cells  ; after  the  nutritive  portion  of  these 
has  been  e.vtracted  the  effete  portions  are  ejected 
through  the  mouth.  The  animal  can  creep  slowly 
upon  its  disc  and  swim  by  the  same  organ,  hanging 
suspended  below  the  surface  of  the  water  ; it  creeps 
by  bending  the  body,  attaching  a tentacle  to  the 
surface  upon  which  it  rests,  and  then  moving  the 
foot  up  to  the  tentacle  and  refixing  it. 

Various  species  of  the  genus  Hydra  have  been 
described,  as  H.  viridis,  H.  fusca,  and  H.  vulgaris. 
The  first  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  green 
chlorophyll  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  endoderm. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  these  were  algxe  living 
within  the  cells  in  a state  of  Symbiosis  (q.v. ),  but 
the  facts  that  the  green  hydra  does  not  lose  its 
colour  in  the  dark,  that  the  coloured  bodies  have 
neither  nucleus  nor  cell-membrane,  and  that  they 
are  found  in  the  ovum  where  they  originate  from 
colourless  bodies,  tend  to  prove  that  they  are 
integral  parts  of  the  animal. 

If  a hydra  be  cut  in  two,  it  appears  that  within 
certain  limits  each  portion  will  develop  into  a 
complete  animal ; but  the  statement  so  often  re- 
peated, as  the  result  of  Trembley’s  experiments, 
that  when  a hydra  is  turned  inside  out  the  endo- 
derm and  ectoderm  will  mutually  take  on  each 
other’s  functions,  and  the  animal  continue  to  live, 
is  erroneous  : the  animal  will,  on  the  contrary, 
rectify  its  position,  or,  if  prevented,  it  will  perish. 
Wlien  a hydra  captures  a fragment  of  food  too  large 
to  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  everts  the  endoderm 
so  as  to  bring  the  digestive  cells  in  contact  until 
tlie  food,  but  it  speedily  regains  its  original  state ; 
this  explains  the  power  it  has  of  rapidly  recover- 
ing after  artificial  inversion.  Two  hydrm  can  be 
permanently  fused  with  each  other  either  by  pin- 
ning them  together  with  bristles  or  by  inserting 
one  inside  the  other. 

List  of  more  important  references  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  text-books  of  zoology  : Kleinenberg,  Hydra 
(Leip.  1872);  Jickeli,  Morphologisches  Jahrhuch,  viii. 
(1882-83);  Parker,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  xxx.  (1880);  Lank- 
ester,  Nature,  xxvii.  (1882-83);  Korotnev,  Ann.  and 
May.  Nat.  Hist.  {5)  xi.  (1883)  ; Ischikawa,  Zeitschr.  f. 
wiss.  Zoel.  xlix.  (1890). 

Hydragogues.  See  Aperients. 

Hydrangea,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Hydrangeaceie,  which  many  botanists  make 
a sub-order  of  Saxifrage®,  distinguished  by  having 
four  to  six  petals,  eight  to  twelve  or  many  stamens, 
a more  or  less  inferior  ovary,  and  two  to  five  styles. 
In  hydrangea  the  flowers  are  in  cymes,  the  exterior 
flowers  sterile  and  dilated.  Few  species  are  known, 
and  they  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America,  and  of  China  and  Japan.  The 
species  popularly  known  as  the  Hydrangea  (H. 
horteusis)  is  a native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
has  long  been  in  cultivation  there  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1788,  and  speedily  became 
very  j)opular,  being  readily  propagated  by  layers 
arnl  cuttings,  so  as  to  be  not  only  a favourite 
greenhouse  plant,  but  a frequent  ornament  of 
cottage  windows.  In  the  south  of  England,  and 
south-west  of  Scotland,  it  endures  the  open  air. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  water  it  too  freely  ; 
and  in  favourable  circumstances  it  becomes  a mag- 
nificent shrub.  A plant  in  Devonshire  has  had 
1000  large  cymes  of  flowers  expanded  at  once. 
The  flowers,  generally  pink,  are  sometimes  blue ; 
the  blue  colour  is  owing  to  peculiarities  of  soil. 


Peat  and  iron  ore  are  said  to  be  productive  of  blue 
floweis  in  the  hydrangea.  II.  Juponim,  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Japan  by  Siebold,  is  remarkable 


Hydrangea  ( Hydrangea  hortensis ). 


for  its  very  large  cymes  of  flowers. — H.  nivea  and 
H.  quercifolia,  American  species,  are  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  flower-gardens  in  North 
America. 

Hydrates  are  compounds  of  water  with  ele- 
ments or  with  other  compounds.  The  term 
hydroxide  is  one  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
synonym  of  hydrate,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  no  certain  means  of  distinguishing 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  is  that  in  the  hydrate  the  water  is  supposed 
to  be  present  as  water,  and  without  any  rearrange- 
ment of  the  molecules,  while  in  the  hydroxide 
the  water  is  considered  to  have  lost  its  identity, 
its  constituent  atoms  having  entered  into  new 
combinations.  As  a typical  example  of  a hydrate 
we  may  instance  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper, 
CuS04,5H20,  which  contains  the  water  so  loosely 
combined  that  it  is  driven  off  by  prolonged  heating, 
and  the  white  anhydrous  sulphate,  CuSOj,  is  pro- 
duced. Here  the  water  is  apparently  present  as 
M'ater,  and  necessary  to  the  crystalline  form,  and 
is  therefore  called  water  of  cry.stallisatiou.  When 
nitric  anhydride,  N.D.,,  unites  with  water  it  forms 
nitric  acid,  N205,H20  or  HNO3,  but  this  is  not 
regarded  as  a hydrate,  because  the  nitric  acid 
cannot  lose  the  Avater  A\dthout  also  losing  its 
characteristic  properties.  The  Avhole  question  is 
full  of  difficulties,  and  is  at  present  quite  theoreti- 
cal ; different  chemists  using  the  terms  above  men- 
tioned in  different  senses. 

Hydraulic  Cranes.  See  Cranes. 

Hydraulic  Engines  or  Motors  are  often 
conveniently  used  when  Avater  under  a high  pres- 
sure is  obtainable,  and  where  Avork  is  intermittently 
required,  as  in  capstans,  Avinches,  Ac.  ; they  do  not 
difl'er  essentially  from  steam-engines.  The  Avater 
acts  by  difference  of  pressure — i.e.  it  is  admitted 
at  a high  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and 
exhausted  at  a Ioav  pressure  at  the  end  of  tlie  stroke, 
thus  giving  a reciprocating  motion  to  the  plunger. 
The  velocity  of  the  piston  has  to  be  kept  Ioav  to 
avoid  injurious  shocks  in  suddenly  bringing  the 
column  of  Avater  to  rest ; since  they  Avork  under  very 
much  greater  pressures  than  steam-engines  (usual 
pressure  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  they  can  be  much 
smaller.  A common  form  is  the  three-cylinder  single 
acting  engine  : in  each  cylinder  Avorks  a plunger ; 
AA'ater  is  admitted  by  A-aB'es  behind  the  plungers 
and  forces  them  out ; at  the  conclusion  of  the  out- 
stroke  the  pressure  Avater-supply  is  cut  off,  and  the 
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exhaust  valve  opened,  allowing  the  plunger  to  push 
the  water  out  of  the  cylinder  on  the  return  stroke, 
and  so  on.  There  are  two  chanihers  in  the  framing, 
and  one  passage  or  port  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder ; during  the  Avorking  of  the  engine  the 
cylinder  oscillates,  and  at  the  right  time  puts  one 
or  other  of  the  two  chanihers  in  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  this 
port ; one  chamber  is  open  to  exhaust-pipe,  the 
other  to  supply-pipe.  The  plungers  are  connected 
to  a three-throAv  crank.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  single  action  is  that  shocks  are  avoided  at  the 
dead  centres;  the  three  cranks  ensure  a very 
uniform  turning  force  on  the  crank  shaft,  and  also 
enable  the  engine  to  start  in  any  position. 
Hydraulic  Main.  See  Gas. 

Hydraulic  Mortar.  See  Cements. 

Hydraulic  Press,  often  called  Bramah’s 
press,  from  the  inventor,  Joseph  Bramah  (q.v. ), 
depends  for  its  action  on  the  principle  that  a 
pressure  exerted  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
liquid  is  transmitted  undiminished  and  equally 


in  all  directions  through  the  mass  (see  Hydro- 
statics ).  The  anne.xed  figure  repi  esents  the  essen- 
tial jiarts  of  the  machine,  minor  details  of  con- 
struction being  omitted.  F is  a strong  cast-iron 
or  cast-steel  cylinder,  ojien  at  the  top ; B is 
a plunger  or  ram  which  fits  ivatertight  into 
the  cylinder ; to  prevent  leakage  a leatlier  ring 
U-shaped  in  section  is  placed  in  the  cavity  c; 
any  lyater  trying  to  leak  out  forces  the  two  sides 
of  this  ring  hard  against  the  piston  and  the  side 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  the 
tighter  it  keeps.  This  form  of  packing  is  now 
often  replaced  by  an  ordinary  stuffing-box  filled 
with  hemp  packing.  A pipe,  G,  leads  from  the 
cylinder  to  a force-pumji,  H.  By  means  of  this 
pump -water  can  be  forced  from  the  tank,  T,  through 
the  pipe  G into  the  cylinder,  thus  pushing  the 
plunger  or  ram,  B,  upwards.  The  ram  carries  on  its 
top  a ])latten  or  table,  on  which  the  bales,  &c. , to  be 
jiressed  are  placed  ; the  rising  of  the  platten  presses 
them  against  the  entablature  or  upper  plate.  A, 
Avliich  is  held  in  position  by  the  columns  C.  The 
bale  can  thus  be  squeezed  to  any  extent  desired. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  readily  calculated  ; let 
the  diameters  of  the  pump-plunger,  K,  and  ram,  B, 
be  d and  D inches  respectively,  then  any  downward 
pressure  on  K becomes  an  upAvard  iiressure  on  B 
D-  . 

magnified  times.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 

the  pressure  on  K Avas  500  pounds,  and  that  the 
diameters  are  1 and  10  inches  respectively,  then  the 

upward  thrust  would  be  500  x ^ = 50,000  pounds  ; 

very  enormous  jR'Cssures  are  theiefore  readily 


obtained,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow  motion 
there  is  extremely  little  Avaste  of  jioAver  in  friction. 
It  is  thus  a Amry  efficient  mechanism.  The  pump 
can  either  be  a hand-pump  Avorked  by  a lever,  L,  as 
in  sketch,  or  it  may  be  worked  by  a steam-engine, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  modern  poAverful  presses. 
The  enormous  multiplying  power  of  this  contrivance 
has  led  to  its  most  extensive  use  ; for  example,  com- 
pressing cotton  and  Avool  bales,  &c.,  expressing  oils, 
bending  iron  plates  and  bars,  lifting  heavy  Aveights 
(lifts  and  hoists),  raising  into  position  bridge- 
girders  (hydraulic  jacks),  &c.  Presses  of  enormous 
poAver  are  noAv  superseding  the  huge  steam-ham- 
mers in  large  steehvorks,  obviating  the  unpleasant 
vibrations  and  ensuring  sounder  metal. 

Hydraulic  Ram,  a simple  and  conveniently 
applied  mechanism,  by  Avhich  the  energy  of 
Avater  falling  from  a height,  h,  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  force  a portion  of  itself  to  a greater  height, 
h'.  There  is  a supply-reservoir,  fed,  say  by  a 
spring,  from  Avhich  a strong  pipe,  E,  conducts  the 
Avater  to  the  ram  at  a loAver  level.  The  ram  has 
tAvo  valves,  one.  A,  opening  doAviiAvards  and  in- 
Avards,  the  other,  B,  opening  upAvards  and  out- 
wards ; the  Aveight  of  these  valves  is  such  that  when 
the  Avater  is  at  rest  its  normal  pressure  is  unable  to 
keep  them  from  falling,  so  that  in  this  condition  A 
Avould  be  open  and  B shut.  A cottar  on  the  rod  of 
A keejis  it  from  opening  more  than  a certain 
amount,  and  this  can  be  adjusted ; the  A'alve  B 
opens  into  an  air-A'essel,  C,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  delivery  pipe,  D,  leads  aAvay.  The  action 
is  as  folloAvs  : the  Avater  floAvs  from  the  reservoir 
through  the  pijje  R,  and  rushes  out  through  the 
now  open  valve  A aAvay  to  the  Avaste-pipe  ; in  doing 
so  it  acquires  considerable  velocity,  and  its  pressure 
therefore  on  the  under  side  of  the  valve  A increases, 
and  finally  becomes  great  enough  to  close  it.  The 
fioAV  of  the  Avater  being  thus  suddenly  checked, 
produces  a great  reaction,  and  by  its  momentum 
opens  the  valve  B,  and  forces  a portion  of  the  Avater 
into  the  air-A'essel  C ; the  energy  being  expended, 
the  pressure  falls  again,  B closes,  and  A opens  once 
more,  enabling  the  Avater  to  rush  out  to  the  Avaste- 
pipe,  and  so  the  Avhole  operation  is  repeated.  The 
tAvo  valves  thus  alternately  open  and  close,  and  Avater 
is  delivered  each  time  into  the  air-chamber,  C,  the 
air  in  Avhich  being  compressed  acts  as  an  air-cushion, 
keeping  u]i  a constant  delivery  through  the  pipe  D. 


Section  of  Hydraulic  Ram. 


The  small  air-vessel,  E,  is  for  diminishing  the  shocks, 
and  has  a small  relief  valve  in  it  to  admit  air  Avhcn 
necessary ; it  is  self-acting.  The  hydraulic  ram 
was  an  invention  of  Montgolfier  ( 1797 ),  but  has  been 
greatly  improved  ; its  mechanical  efficiency  is  good, 
and  for  raising  small  quantities  of  Avater,  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  single  houses,  farm- 
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yards,  &c. — where  water  at  the  lower  level  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  it  is  a most  useful  piece  of 
mechanism.  It  can  even  be  made  to  work  a pump, 
and  so  to  deliver  a supply  of  pure  water  when  the 
motive  water  is  muddy  or  impure. 

Hydraulics.  See  Hydromechanics. 

Hydrides.  This  term  is  applied  both  to  com- 
binations of  hydrogen  with  metals,  and  to  similar 
combinations  with  organic  or  compound  radicals. 
Hydrogen  forms  hydrides  with  a number  of  the 
metals,  as,  for  instance,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper, 
and  potassium.  The  first  two  of  these  are  the  well- 
known  gases,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  AsHj,  and 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  SbHj.  In  tlie  case  of 
organic  radicals,  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  C3H5H,  for 
instance,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a different 
substance  from  dimethyl,  CH3CH3,  but  these  were 
eventually  proved  to  be  identical,  so  that  the  term 
hydride,  in  this  sense,  is  now  obsolete. 

Hydrobroillic  Acid,  (l)  Jias,  HBr,  invisible, 
pungent,  acid  reaction,  fumes  in  moist  air,  liquid  at 
- 69°  C.,  solid  at  - 100°  C.  ; prepared  from  a 
bromide  plus  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphorus  tri- 
bromide water.  (2)  Aqueous  solution,  analo- 
gous to  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  is  weakened 
by  boiling  until  HBr  sinks  to  47  per  cent.,  then 
distils  unchanged.  See  Bromine. 

Hydrocarbons  belong  to  the  department  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  may  he  shortly  defined  as 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  nothing 
else.  Despite  their  apparently  simple  nature,  they 
are  frequently  very  complex,  ancf  exist  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bewilder  the  beginner  in  chemical 
study.  Fortunately,  they  can  be  gathered  into 
groups,  each  having  distinctive  characters,  and  the 
members  of  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  Paraffins,  the  Olefines, 
the  Acetylenes,  the  Benzene  ( q.  v. ) series,  and  the 
Anthracene  (q.v. ) group. 

The  Paraffins  ai'e  found  in  natural  petroleum  as 
well  as  in  the  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  coal,  and  are  known  as  saturated  hydrocar- 
bons. By  this  is  meant  that  the  carbon  present  is 
already  saturated  (so  to  speak)  witli  hydrogen,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  unite  with  other  elements  or 
molecules.  Graphically,  carbon  may  be  represented 

as  -6-i.e.  with  four  arms,  each  one  of  which  is 

I 

capable  of  being  united  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ; 
and  when  all  four  arms  are  so  united,  a paraffin  is 

produced ; thus,  H-C-H.  But,  instead  of  the 

I 

H 

single  atom  of  hydrogen,  one  arm  ( or  all  the  arms ) 
may  be  engaged  by  such  a group  as  CHj,  so  that  we 
get  another  paraffin,  CH3 — CH,.  Thus  we  go  on 
foi'ining  a series,  each  member  of  which  differs  from 
the  preceding  one  in  having  an  extra  CH.2.  Thus  : 

CH4  Methane, 

CH3 — CH3  or  C.,Hg  Ethane, 

CH3— CH3— CH3  or  C^Hs  Propane, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed 
that  when  we  pass  to  a higher  member  than  pro- 
pane, by  replacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by  CH3,  we 
may  do  so  in  two  ways,  according  as  the  atom 
replaced  is  in  the  CH3  group  at  either  end,  or  tlie 
CHg  group  in  the  centre.  The  result  is  that  two 
hydrocarbons  ai^  possible — viz.  CH3 — CHo — CH^ — 

CH3,  and  also  qjj'^^]>CH — CH3.  In  like  manner, 

as  we  proceed  further,  wider  scope  is  given  to 
us,  the  result  being  that  when  Tridecane,  CiaHjg, 
is  reached,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  recognise 
802  such  bodies,  all  having  the  same  percentage 
composition,  but  differing  more  or  less  in  charac- 
ters. Many  of  these  isomers  are  already  known. 


The  paraffins  are  characterised  by  their  indifference 
to  chemical  action,  being  unacted  on  by  caustic 
potash,  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  The  general 
formula  of  the  paraffins  is  CnH.j„^.2,  where  n 
represents  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  formula. 

The  Olefines,  C„H3,u — The  chief  of  these  are 
Ethyline,  C^Hj,  Propylene,  C3H3,  Butylene,  C4H3, 
Amylene,  CjH],,,  &c.  ; and  it  will  be  observed  that 
ill  all  of  them  the  percentage  composition  is  identi- 
cal, and  that  each  member  differs  from  the  lower 
one  by  the  addition  of  CH^.  Wlren  acted  on  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  they  readily  form  oily 
liquids,  such  as  Dutch  liquid,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  markedly  differ  from  the  paraffins  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  unite  with  other  bodies. 

Hydrocele  (Gr.  hydor,  ‘water,’  and  hcle,  ‘a 
swelling  ’ ) is  a dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the 
serous  membrane  investing  the  testis.  It  occurs  as 
a smooth,  pear-shaped  swelling,  painless,  but  some- 
times causing  a slight  uneasiness  from  its  weight. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac  may  amount  to 
40  ounces.  Hydrocele  may  occur  as  a result  of 
acute  inflammation,  but  it  most  commonly  comes 
on  without  any  apparent  local  cause.  It  is  most 
frequently  met  with  about  or  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  generally  in  persons  of  feeble 
power,  or  with  a tendency  to  gout ; sometimes, 
however,  it  occurs  in  young  children,  either  in  the 
same  form  as  in  adults,  or  as  what  is  termed  con- 
genital  hydrocele.  The  treatment  may  be  palliative 
or  curative.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in 
the  use  of  suspensory  bandages,  and  tapping  from 
time  to  time.  Tapping  seldom  gives  more  than 
temporary  relief,  the  swelling  usually  regaining  its 
former  bulk  in  three  or  four  months.  The  curative 
treatment  consists  in  setting  up  inflammation  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  by  th6  injection  of  tincture 
of  iodine,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  cavity,  or  by 
excision  of  the  whole  or  piart  of  the  sac. 

Hydrocephalus.  Under  this  term,  which 
literally  means  ‘water  in  the  head,’  are  included 
three  distinct  diseases — viz.  acute  hydrocephalus, 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
or,  as  Dr  Marshall  Hall  termed  it,  hydrocephaloid 
disease. 

Acute  Hydrocephalus,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally 
and  more  satisfactorily  termed,  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  due  to  tlie  presence  of  Tubercles 
(q.y.).  The  occurrence  of  fluid  within  the  skull  or 
the  "brain,  though  frequent,  is  merely  a secondary 
and  subordinate  plienonienon.  It  is  an  extremely 
fatal  form  of  disease,  common  in  childhood,  niucli 
less  so  during  adult  life.  The  symptoms  are  very 
variable  and  perplexing,  so  that  only  tlie  barest 
outline  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  can 
be  attempted  here.  Tliere  is  usually  a premonitory 
period  of  some  days  or  weeks,  during  which  the 
appetite  and  digestion  are  disturbed,  the  disjiosi- 
tion  is  altered  either  in  the  direction  of  listlessness 
or  irritability,  the  strength  impaired,  and  the  body 
becomes  slightly  thinner.  The  first  distinct  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  is  usually  severe  headache,  with 
sickness  and  feverishness ; the  pulse  is  rapid  and 
the  temperature  raised,  but  variable.  Vomiting 
very  often  occurs  at  this  stage,  and  sometimes  a 
peculiar  cry  at  intervals,  which  if  present  is  very 
characteristic. 

In  this  first  stage  of  hydrocejihalus,  which  most 
commonly  lasts  two  or  three  days,  the  symp- 
toms generally  are  those  of  excitement.  In  the 
second  stage  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  variable, 
and  often  slow.  General  heaviness  and  stupor 
come  on.  The  light,  which  annoyed  the  child  in 
the  iirst  stage,  is  no  longer  a source  of  annoyance  ; 
the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  power  of  sight  is 
imperfect  or  lost,  and  squinting  is  almost  always 
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to  be  observed.  The  little  patient  now  lies  on 
hi.s  back  in  a drowsy  condition ; and  at  this 
period  spasmodic  twitchings,  convulsions,  or 
jraralysis  may  ajipear.  The  excretions  are  passed 
unconsciously.  The  second  stage  may  last  a week 
or  two,  and  is  often  attended  by  deceptive  ajipear- 
ances  of  amendment,  the  chihl  not  unfrequently 
regaining  tlie  use  of  its  senses  for  a day  or  t\vo, 
but  then  relapsing  into  a deeper  stupor  than  before. 
The  symptoms  in  the  third  or  last  stage,  which 
may  last  only  a few  hours  or  may  extend  to  a 
fortnight,  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  second, 
except  that  the  pulse  again  becomes  very  rapid, 
beatirig  sometimes  so  quickly  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  counted,  and  gradually  gets  more  and  more 
weak  till  the  patient  expires.  The  character- 
istic appearances  after  death  are  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  usually 
near  the  base,  and  generally  more  or  less  softening 
of  the  central  part  of  the  brain,  with  the  effusion 
of  serous  fluid  into  the  ventricles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  stages  described 
above  can  be  observed  in  every  case.  There  is,  in 
fact,  hardly  any  disease  whose  course  is  so  variable 
and  so  apt  to  mislead  those  observing  it.  In  its 
earlier  stages  its  recognition  is  sometimes  almost 
impossible ; yet  it  is  only  then  that  any  treatment 
can  be  expected  to  be  successful.  Cold  applied  to 
the  head,  leeching,  and  purgation  sometimes  appear 
to  do  good ; but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  proves  rapidly  fatal.  Recovery  has  been 
proved  to  take  place  only  in  some  few  exceptional 
instances. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus  is  a perfectly  distinct 
disease  from  that  just  described  ; while  the  latter 
is  an  inflammation,  the  former  is  a dropsy.  In 
chronic  hydrocephalus  a watery  fluid  collects 
within  the  skirll,  before  the  bones  have  united 
to  form  the  solid  brain-case,  and  by  pressure  out- 
wards causes  them  to  separate,  and  increases 
the  size  of  the  head  sometimes  to  an  enormous 
e.xtent.  Thus  Dr  David  Monro  relates  the  case  of 
a girl  si.x  years  old  whose  head  measured  2 feet 
4 inches  in  circumference.  While  the  skull  is 
rapidly  enlarging,  the  bones  of  the  face  grow 
no  faster  than  usual,  and  the  great  disproportion 
of  size  between  tbe  head  and  the  face  is  at  once 
diagnostic  of  the  _ disease.  This  disorder  some- 
times commences  before  birth,  and  almost  always 
in  early  childhood,  before  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  of  the  skull  have  closed.  In  some  rare 
cases  it  has  occurred  later,  as,  for  example,  at 
seven  or  nine  years  old,  and  the  closed  sutures 
have  opened  under  the  augmenting  pressure. 
When  the  sutures  will  not  yield,  death  from 
pressure  on  the  brain  speedily  ensues.  Most 
children  with  chronic  hydrocephalus  either  re- 
co\'er  or  die  in  infancy ; but  a few  survive,  bear- 
ing tlieir  complaint  to  adult  life,  or  even  to  old 
age.  Blindness,  deafness,  palsy,  and  idiocy — 
one  or  more — are  commonly  associated  with  this 
disease,  but  occasional!}'  the  intellect  and  senses 
are  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  social  life. 

The  results  of  treatment  are  generally  not  en- 
couraging, though  sometimes  benefit  appears  to 
result.  It  may  be  attempted  by  internal  remedies 
or  by  surgical  appliances.  The  medical  treatment 
most  in  favour  consists  in  the  administration  of 
diuretics,  purgatives,  and  especially  mercury,  which 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  calomel  in  minute 
doses,  and  applied  as  ointment  externally.  The 
surgical  expedients  are  bandaging  and  puncturing 
the  head.  The  latter  has  in  many  cases  certainly 
prolonged  life,  although  the  disease  has  finally  con- 
rniered.  Neither  of  these  means  is  applicable  after 
tlie  bones  of  tbe  skull  have  united. 

This  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  adult  or 
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in  advanced  life,  after  enlargement  of  the  head 
has  become  impossible.  Stupor,  paralysis,  and  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  speak  are  in  these 
cases  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Dean  Swift’s 
death  was  due  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he 
remained  in  a state  of  silence,  with  few  and  slight 
exceptions. 

Spimons  Hydrocephalus  resembles  acute  hydro- 
cephalus in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  it.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
an  inflammatory  disease  it  is  a disease  of  debility, 
and  is  due  to  a deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  The  following  are,  according  to  Watson, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  this  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus ; the  pale,  cool  cheek ; the  half-shut, 
regardless  eye ; the  insensible  pupil ; the  inter- 
rujrted,  sighing  respiration  ; and  the  state  of  the 
unclosed  fontanelle.  If  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  acute  hydrocephalus  the  surface  of  the  fontan- 
elle will  be  convex  and  prominent ; ■while  if  they 
are  due  to  spurious  hydrocephalus,  and  originate 
in  emptiness  and  "want  of  support,  the  fontan- 
elle Avill  be  concave  and  depressed.  The  remedies 
in  this  disease,  which  readily  yields  to  treat- 
ment, are  nourishing  diet,  small  doses  of  wine 
or  even  of  brandy  in  arrowroot,  decoction  of  bark, 
ammonia,  &c. 

Hydrocharideae.  See  Anacharis,  Vallis- 
NERiA,  Water-soldier. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (sym.  HCl  ; equiv. 
36 '5)  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  compounds 
in  inorganic  chemistry.  If  the  two  gases  which 
enter  into  its  composition  ( hydrogen  and  chloidne ) 
be  mixed  in  equal  volumes  they  will  remain  Avith- 
out  action  upon  each  other  if  kept  in  the  dark  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  direct  sun- 
light they  unite  Avith  a loud  explosion,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  the  result.  The  princijial 
characters  of  this  gas  are  that  it  is  colourless, 
intensely  acid,  irrespirable,  and  even  Avhen  largely 
diluted  is  A'ery  irritating  to  the  lungs  and  eyes, 
and  very  injurious  to  vegetation  ; that  it  is  heavier 
than  air  (its  specific  gravity  being  1'2474,  air  being 
taken  at  I'OOO)  ; that  it  can  be  condensed  into  a 
colourless  liquid ; that  it  is  very  soluble  in  AA'ater, 
and  that  it  is  neither  combustible  nor  a supporter 
of  combustion.  When  alloAved  to  escape  into  the 
air  it  produces  Avhite  fumes  by  condensing  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  If  the  air  be  previously 
dried  no  such  fumes  are  apparent. 

The  solutions  of  this  gas  in  Avater  form  the  acid 
Avhich  Avas  first  knoAvn  as  Spirit  of  Salt,  then  as 
Muriatic  Acid,  and  Avhich  is  noAV  termed  Hydro- 
chloric or  Chlorhydric  Acid.  A saturated  Avatery 
solution  of  this  gas  at  40°  (4 '4°  C.)  has  a specific 
gravity  of  1’21,  and  consists  of  1 equivalent  of  the 
gas  dissoh'ed  in  3 equivalents  of  Avater.  It  forms  a 
colourle.ss,  fuming  liquid,  Avhich  acts  as  a caustic. 
On  heating  it  the  gas  is'  evolved  abundantly  until 
tbe  temperature  reaches  230°  (110°  C. ),  Avhen  there 
distils  over  a diluted  solution,  having  a specific 
gravity  of  IT,  and  consisting  of  1 equivalent  of  the 
gas  and  8 equivalents  of  Avater.  It  is  to  these 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  the  term  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  far  more  commonly  applied  than  to 
the  gas  itself.  They  possess  tiie  ordinary  char- 
acters of  an  energetic  acid,  and  neutialise  the 
strongest  bases.  Tbe  neutralisation  is,  hoAvever, 
not  in  consequence  of  the  acid  conlbining  Avith  the 
oxide,  but  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  the  acid  and  of  the  oxide,  Avater  and  a 
metallic  chloride  being  formed.  If  IM  represents 
tbe  metal  tbe  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion M.jO  -I-  HCl  = MCI  -\-  H^O.  All  metals  Avhich 
at  .a  red  heat  decompose  Avater  also  decompo.se 
this  acid,  and  cause  an  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the 
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reaction  being  expressed  as  follows ; M + HCl  = 
MCI  + H.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  a common 
gaseous  volcanic  product.  Free  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a very  dilute  form  is  also  a constituent  of  the 
gastric  juice  of  man  and  animals,  and  plays  an 
essential  part  in  the  digestive  process. 

Commercial  muriatic  acid— to  use  the  name 
employed  by  manufacturing  chemists — is  made  by 
heating  in  iron  cylinders  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric 
acid ),  and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  in  water 
contained  in  a series  of  stoneware  Wolffian  Bottles 
(q.v. ),  the  reaction  being  explained  by  the  equa- 
tion : 

of  Sodium,  O''  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

NaCl  -t-  H.,SO^  = HCl  -i-  NaoSO^. 

This  commercial  acid  may  contain  various  impuri- 
ties— as,  for  example,  iron  ( tvhich  gives  it  a bright 
deep  yellow  colour),  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
arsenic — the  latter  being  derived  from  the  oil  of 
vitriol — sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  chlorine, 
&c.,  from  which  it  can  be  purified  to  a great 
extent  by  dilution  and  redistillation.  ‘If  pure,’ 
says  Miller,  ‘ the  acid  should  leave  no  residue 
when  evaporated  ; on  saturating  it  with  ammonia 
it  should  give  no  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron ; 
sulpliuretteil  hydrogen  should  produce  no  turbidity 
in  it,  which  would  be  the  case  if  arsenic,  free 
chlorine,  or  sulphurous  acid  were  present ; and 
on  dilution  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water  no  white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  baryta  should 
be  produced  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.  ’ 
The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the  soluble 
chlorides  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  occasions  the  formation  of  a rvhite 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  a solution 
of  ammonia. 

Liquid  hydrochloric  acid  (under  the  name  of 
spirit  of  salt)  was  known  to  the  alchemists. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  1772 ; and  Davy  in  1810  ascertained  that  it 
was  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  In  many 
respects  hydrobromic,  hydrofluoric,  and  hydriodic 
acids  resemble  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrocele,  a Tumour  (q.v. ) with  watery  con- 
tents in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testes. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCN  or  HCy,  known 
also  as  Prussic  Acid,  from  its  having  been  first 
obtained  by  Scheele  in  1782  from  the  substance 
known  as  Prussian  or  Berlin  Blue,  is  of  almost 
equal  interest  to  the  chemist,  the  physician,  and 
the  toxicologist. 

( 1 )  Chemistry.  —Pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a colourless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'697  at  64°  F.  It  boils  at  80°, 
and  solidifies  into  a crystalline  mass  at  5°  F.  It 
possesses  a very  penetrating  odour,  resembling  that 
of  peach-blossoms  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It 
burns  witli  a whitish  flame,  reddens  litmus  paper 
slightly  (its  acid  properties  being  feeble),  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Pure  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  kept  unchanged  if  excluded 
from  light,  which  occasions  its  decomposition,  and 
the  formation  of  a brown  substance  known  as  para- 
cyanogen.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  readily  obtained  by 
distillation  from  tlie  kernels  of  bitter  almonds  and 
many  kinds  of  stone-fruit,  from  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  various  plants,  and  from  the  juice  of 
the  tapioca  plant  (Jatropha  manihot).  Anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury. The  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  British 
and  other  pharmacopceias  is,  however,  of  more 
practical  importance.  It  is  made  [British  Phar- 


macop.)  by  distilling  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  standardised  to 
a strength  of  2 per  cent.  When  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  it  is  extremely  apt  to  decompose. 

The  ordinary  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid  are  ( 1 ) 
the  peculiar  odour  ; ( 2 ) the  nitrate  of  silver  test— 
there  being  formed  a white  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid ; 

(3)  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  by  adding  to 
the  fluid  under  examination  a solution  of  some 
proto-  and  per-salt  of  iron,  by  then  saturating  with 
caustic  potash,  and  finally  adding  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  when,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
present,  we  have  a characteristic  blue  precipitate  ; 

(4)  the  sulphur  test,  whicli  is  the  best  and  most 
accurate  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  To  the 
suspected  liquid  add  ammonia  and  yellow  sulphy- 
drate  of  ammonium  ; evaporate  the  liquid  in  "a 
watch-glass  to  dryness,  occasionally  adding  am- 
monia till  the  exce.ss  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium 
is  decomposed.  Add  water,  and  acidify  witli 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present 
the  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  which  lias  been 
formed  gives  a blood-red  solution  on  the  addition 
of  a ferric  salt. 

(2)  Medicinal  Uses. — Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  used  externally  as  an  ingredient  of  lotions  to 
diminish  itching  in  skin  diseases.  In  2 to  8 minim 
doses  it  is  given  internally  to  diminish  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  to  relieve  gastro-intestinal  pain, 
vomiting,  and  functional  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Given  by  the  mouth  or  by  inbalation  it  is  also 
useful  in  allaying  cough  in  phthisis,  hooping-cough, 
bronchitis,  Ac.  All  these  apjilications  depend 
upon  its  action  in  deadening  sensory  nerves. 

(3)  As  a Poison. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  our 
most  energetic  poisons,  and  is  frequently  employed 
both  for  murder  and  suicide.  When  a small  poison- 
ous dose  ( about  half  a drachm  of  the  2 per  cent, 
acid)  has  been  taken  the  first  symptoms  are  weight 
and  pain  in  the  head,  with  confusion  of  thought, 
giddiness,  nausea  (and  sometimes  vomiting),  a 
quick  pulse,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  If  death 
result  this  is  preceded  by  convulsions  and  invol- 
untary evacuations.  When  a large  dose  has  been 
taken  (as  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the 
2 per  cent,  acid ) the  symptoms  may  commence  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  it  is  seldom  that  their  aj)pear- 
ance  is  delayed  beyond  one*  or  two  minutes. 
‘When,’  says  Dr  A.  S.  Taylor,  ‘the  patient  has 
been  seen  at  this  period  he  has  been  perfectly 
insensible,  the  eyes  fixed  and  glistening,  the  pupils 
dilated  and  unaffected  by  light,  the  limbs  flaccid, 
the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a clammy  per- 
spiration ; there  is  convulsive  respiration  at  long 
intervals,  and  the  patient  appears  dead  in  the 
intermediate  time  ; the  pulse  is  imperceptible,  and 
the  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  some- 
times heaving  or  sobbing.’  The  patient  survives 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  dose. 
According  to  Dr  Lonsdale,  death  has  occurred  as 
early  as  the  second  and  as  late  as  the  forty-fifth 
minute ; the  poison  acts  as  a paralysant  to  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Death  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
heart  in  the  more  rapid  cases,  and  to  paralysis  of 
the  respiration  in  those  which  occur  more  slowly. 

Where  the  fatal  action  is  so  rapid  antidotes  are 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Chlorine,  ammonia, 
cold  affusion,  and  artificial  respiration  are  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  treatment.  The  first  two 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  by  the 
medical  practitioner.  Cold  affusion  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  down  the  spine  is  a valuable  remedy. 
Artificial  respiration  (see  Respiration,  Artifi- 
cial ) should  never  be  omitted. 

Hydrodynamics,  in  its  complete  generality, 
is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  motions  and 
equilibrium  of  a material  system,  part  or  all  of 
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which  is  fluid.  In  accordance  with  modern  dynamic 
nomenclatnre  (see  Dynamics)  we  should  discuss  it 
nnder  the  two  headings  Hydrokinetics  and  Hydro- 
statics. The  historic  usage  of  the  term  has,  how- 
ever, so  fixed  itself  that  we  generally  regard  hydro- 
dynamics as  exclnding  hydrostatics  and  as  dealing 
only  with  kinetic  problems.  Originally,  as  the 
derivation  of  the  words  at  once  show,  hydro- 
dynamics and  hydrostatics  referred  only  to  the 
motion  and  equilibrium  of  liquids ; bnt  as  onr 
knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  all  kinds  of 
fluid,  liquid  and  gaseous,  increased,  it  was  recog- 
nised that  they  had  much  in  common  from  a 
dynamic  point  of  view,  and  the  terms  became 
extended  in  their  application  as  defined  above. 
Tims  the  floating  of  a balloon  in  air  depends  on  the 
same  hydrostatic  principle  as  the  floating  of  a ship 
on  water.  The  simpler  and  some  of  the  more 
practical  problems  of  hydrostatics  will  be  found 
treated  nnder  that  heading.  In  its  practical 
engineering  aspects  hydrodynamics  is  known  as 
hydraulics,  including  snch  important  subjects  as 
the  construction  of  canals,  breakwaters,  docks, 
pumps,  water-pipes,  water-wheels,  and  so  on,  most 
of  which  have  separate  articles  to  themselves. 
Here  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  scientific 
principles  of  the  subject,  using  familiar  cases  as 
illustrations. 

The  study  of  hydrodynamics  has  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  what  is  called  the  perfect  fluid.  It  may 
be  defined  as  a substance  incapable  of  resisting  the 
smallest  deforming  stress.  For  instance,  no  portion 
of  such  a fluid  can  resist,  even  for  a moment,  a 
longitudinal  pressure  if  unsupported  by  a lateral 
pressure.  The  logical  consequence  of  this  definition 
is  that,  if  the  fluid  is  at  rest,  the  pressure  at  a point 
is  the  same  in  all  directions ; for  if  it  were  not  so 
there  would  be  a deforming  stress,  and  therefore  a 
yielding  of  the  fluid,  and  equilibrium  could  not 
exist.  By  similar  reasoning  we  may  show  that,  if 
the  pressure  varies  from  point  to  point  in  a fluid  at 
rest,  there  must  be  an  external  force  acting  on  the 
fluid  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  increas- 
ing. Thus,  in  virtue  of  gravity,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure decreases  as  we  ascend,  and  the  pressure  in 
the  ocean  or  any  other  body  of  vvater  increases  as 
we  descend.  So  long  as  we  are  dealing  with 
equilibrium  of  fluids  we  meet  with  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  definition  of  the  ideal  perfect  fluid. 
Across  every  interface  separating  two  contiguous 
portions  of  the  fluid  the  mutual  stress  is  of  the 
nature  of  a pressure  wholly  normal  to  the  interface. 

When,  however,  we  pass  to  cases  of  fluid  motion 
we  find  that  the  properties  of  the  perfect  fluid  are 
very  far  from  being  realised  in  nature.  The  smallest 
relative  motion  amongst  the  different  parts  of  a 
fluid  brings  into  play  mutual  stresses  which  are  not 
normal  to  the  interface  between  two  contiguous 
portions.  These  tangential  stresses  tend  to  destroy 
the  relative  motion,  existing  onlj”^  so  long  as  the 
relative  motion  exists.  They  are  thus  partly 
analogous  to  resistances  due  to  friction  in  the 
dynamics  of  solid  bodies — hence  the  term  fluid 
friction  (see  V1.SCOSITY)  frequently  employed  to 
denote  the  property  that  discriminates  actual  fluids 
from  the  ideal  perfect  fluid.  Fluid  friction,  how- 
ever, differs  from  friction  in  one  marked  particular  ; 
it  has  no  significance  in  static  ju-oblems.  It  is 
"wholly  kinetic.  The  gradual  stilling  of  troubled 
waters,  the  calming  of  the  wind,  the  slackening  in 
speed  of  tlie  water  in  a stream  as  we  pass  from  the 
centre  and  surface  portions  towards  the  banks  or 
bottom  are  familiar  examples  of  the  effects  of  fluid 
friction. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  tangential 
stresses  thus  brought  into  play  not  only  retard  the 
motion  of  the  more  swiftly-moving  parts  of  the 
fluid,  but  even  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  more 
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slowly-moving  parts.  Thus  a rapidly-flowing  river 
entei'ing  the  sea  draws  along  with  it  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  original  ocean  water.  The  effects 
of  a draught  of  air  are  felt  far  beyond  the  direct 
course  of  the  main  current.  It  is  impossible,  in 
fact,  to  mark  off  clearly  the  boundaries  of  a current 
flowing  in  fluid  of  the  sanie  kind.  In  like  manner, 
the  eddies  formed  in  the  wake  of  a solid  body 
moving  through  either  air,  water,  or  other  fluid 
could  not  be  produced  if  it  were  not  for  the  exist- 
ence of  these  tangential  stresses.  In  evei'j’^  case 
the  final  result  is  a dissipation  of  energy  (see 
Energy  ) ; but  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  practical 
importance  the  rate  of  dissipation  is  so  slow — in 
other  words,  the  tangential  stresses  are  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  other  effective  forces  acting — 
that  the  properties  of  the  perfect  fluid  go  far  to 
explain  many  hydrokinetic  phenomena.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  now  consider. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  equi- 
librium of  a fluid  under  the  action  of  gravity  or 
other  force  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
pressure  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Now 
a force  has  always  a definite  direction ; and  con- 
sequently in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  force  acting  at  a point  in 
the  fluid  there  can  be  no  variation  of  pressure. 
Thus,  from  any  one  point  we  can  pass  to  an  infinity 
of  neighbouring  points  at  which  the  pressure  is  the 
same ; from  each  of  these  again  to  an  infinity  of 
others  ; and  so  on  indefinitely.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  conception  of  a surface  in  the  fluid,  at  every 
point  of  which  the  pressure  is  the  same.  Such  a 
surface  is  called  a surface  of  equal  pressure,  and 
one  of  its  essential  properties  is  that  it  is  perpen- 
dicular at  every  point  of  it  to  the  resultant  force 
there.  In  the  case  of  fluids  at  rest  under  the  action 
of  gravity  these  surfaces  are  also  called  level  sur- 
faces, and  are  for  all  practical  purposes  essentially 
horizontal  planes.  A consideration  of  these  prin- 
ciples leads  easily  to  the  conclusion  that  equilibrium 
in  a fluid  mass  cannot  exist  if  the  pressures  at  two 
points  at  the  same  level  differ,  or  if  the  pressures 
are  the  same  at  two  points  at  different  levels. 
These  two  conditions  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same ; and  when  they  are  fulfilled,  fluid  motion 
must  take  place  ( see  such  articles  as  Atmosphere, 
Wind,  Wave,  Siphon,  and  Artesian  Wells  for 
familiar  illustrations  of  these  principles). 

The  discharge  of  fluids  through  orifices  includes 
a number  of  very  important  iihenomena,  some  of 
which  we  shall  discuss  in  detail.  The  vessel  MAB 
(fig.  1)  is  provided  at  D,  C,  E,  o with  apertures 


which  may  be  closed  when  desired.  Let  the  vessel 
be  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level  MA  ; then,  if 
the  orifice  0,  which  looks  vertically  upwards,  is 
o]iened,  a jet  of  water  will  be  projected  up,  and 
will  reach  very  nearly  to  the  height  MA.  If  it 
were  not  for  fluid  friction  and  the  consequent  dissi- 
pation of  energy  the  jet  would  reach  the  height 
MA.  As  soon  as  the  orifice  0 is  opened,  the  water 
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surface  there  heing  exposed  simply  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  under  the  same  pressure  as 
the  much  liigher  surface  MA.  Hence  a How  takes 
place  and  will  continue  to  take  place  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  MA  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
water  at  o.  The  experiment  shows  that  the  jet  is 
projected  with  a velocity  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  acquired  by  a body  falling  under 
gravity  from  the  level  AM  to  the  level  o.  This 
velocity  is  given  by  the  relation  = 2gh,  whei-e  g 
is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  and  h the  difference 
of  level  mentioned.  Similarly,  if  the  orifices  at  D, 
C,  E are  opened,  the  issuing  jets  will  be  projected 
with  speeds  whose  squares  will  be  found  to  be  very 
approximately  proportional  to  the  differences  of 
level  between  the  upper  surface  MA  and  the  respec- 
tive orifices.  This  may  be  proved  experimentally 
by  constructing  the  orifices  so  that  the  discharge 
is  initially  horizontal,  and  then  measuring  the 
range,  BK  or  BL,  reached  by  the  several  jets.  Thus, 
assuming  the  law  just  given,  commonly  called  the 
theorem  of  Torricelli,  we  may  show  that  the  square 
of  the  range  BK  is  equal  to  four  times  the  product 
of  the  differences  in  level  of  the  orifice  D below 
A and  above  B,  that  is,  4AD  ’DB.  Hence  if  we 
describe  a semicircle  AGB  on  AB  as  a diameter, 
the  horizontal  lines  DF,  CG,  EH  meeting  this 
semicircle  will  be  half  the  horizontal  ranges  corre- 
sponding to  the  respective  orifices. 

The  height  of  the  free  water  surface  above  the 
orifice  from  which  the  water  is  issuing  is  technically 
called  the  head.  The  greater  the  head  the  greater 
is  the  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  orifice,  and  the 
more  available  the  water  for  practical  purposes. 
Part  of  the  head  is  consumed  in  overcoming  frictional 
resistances  ; for  well-formed  simple  orifices  about  bj 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  head  is  so  expended.  The 
discharge  from  any  orifice  in  a given  time  will 
depend  obviously  on  tbe  size  of  the  orifice  and  on 
the  available  head.  Experiment  shows,  however, 
that  for  sharp-edged  orifices  in  a wall  the  discharge 
is  distinctly  less  than  the  simple  theory  would 
indicate.  In  such  cases  the  section  of  the  jet  is 
smaller  than  the  section  of  the  orifices  in  the  ratio 
of  about  5 to  8.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
tbe  convergence  of  the  streamlets  in  the  fluid  which 
ultimately  form  the  jet ; and  this  convergence  con- 
tinues for  a little  distance  beyond  the  orifice,  pro- 
ducing the  phenomenon  of  the  vena  contracta  or 
contracted  vein.  We  have  seen  how  the  speed  of 
efflux  is  measured  by  means  of  tbe  parabolic  path 
of  the  jet ; this  speed  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
seconds  in  a chosen  interval  of  time,  and  by  the 
effective  (unknown)  area  of  the  orifice  gives  the 
whole  discharge  in  that  interval.  This  discharge 
can  be  easily  measured  ; and  thus  the  data  are 
complete  for  finding  the  effective  area  of  the  orifice 
and  comparing  it  with  the  real  area.  By  furnishing 
an  orifice  with  a short  mouthpiece  of  the  form  of 
the  contracted  vein,  we  may  regard  the  smallest 
cross-section  of  the  mouthpiece  as  the  true  orifice. 
In  this  case  the  effective  area  and  the  real  ai'ea  are 
the  same. 

In  these  simple  cases  of  efflux  the  energy  of  efflux 
is  wholly  explained  as  being  derived  from  the  hydro- 
static head  of  water.  The  pressure  due  to  this  head 
is  the  weight  of  a column  of  water  of  unit-cross- 
section  and  of  a height  equal  to  the  head.  Thus,  if 
p is  the  density  of  the  water,  so  that  pg  is  the  weight 
of  unit- volume,  the  pressure  p due  to  a head  h is 

pgh.  Thus,  by  Torricelli’s  theorem,  — is  half  the 

square  of  the  velocity  with  which  a jet  would  be 
projected  througb  an  orifice  made  at  a place  where 
the  pressure  is  p.  Hence  we  may  regard  this  ratio 

^ as  the  energy  per  unit-mass  of  water  due  to  the 


pressure  p.  But  if  the  water  is  in  motion  with  a 
speed  u,  its  energy  per  unit-mass  is  on  this  account 
If,  further,  the  particular  portion  of  the  fluid 
considered  is  at  a height  x above  a certain  arbitrarily 
chosen  level,  defined  as  the  level  of  zero  potential 
energy,  then  its  potential  energy  is  gx.  The  whole 
energy  possessed  by  the  moving  fluid  is  built  up  of 
these  three  parts  due  respectively  to  pressure,  sj)eed, 
and  gravitation,  and  is  given  therefore  by  the 

expression  — + -f  gx.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a 

steady  frictionless  flow  along  a determinate  channel, 
the  whole  energy  possessed  by  any  unit-mass  of  the 
fluid  must  be  the  same  ; for  at  some  time  or  other 
every  element  passes  through  the  positions  occupied 
at  other  times  by  other  elements  in  the  same  stream- 
line, and  passes  through  them  under  the  same 
dynamic  conditions.  Hence,  neglecting  the  effects 
of  friction,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
expression  for  energy  just  given  is  constant  along 
any  given  stream-line.  Take,  for  example,  a pipe 
of  uniform  bore.  If  the  flow  is  steady  the  invari- 
ableness of  the  cross-section  requires  the  speed  at 
every  point  to  be  tbe  same.  Hence  as  x diminishes 

p must  increase,  so  that  -f-  gx)  may  remain  con- 
stant. For  a horizontal  pipe  x must  be  constant, 
and  so  of  necessity  is  p.  Now  suppose  the  tube  to 
be  horizontal  but  of  variable  section  ; then,  since  x 

is  constant,  the  expression  -f  must  also  be 

constant.  But  the  speed  v varies  inversely  as  the 
section  ; hence  ^ must  be  greatest  where  the  bore  is 
widest  and  least  where  the  bore  is  narrowest.  In 
other  words,  the  cross-section  and  pressure  increase 
together  and  diminish  together.  A familiar  illus- 
tration of  this  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  in  which  water  is 
escaping  from  a short  cylindrical  nozzle  A.  The 


contracted  vein  occurs  at  c,  so  that,  the  velocity 
being  greater  there  than  at  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  the  pressure  is  less.  But  the  pressure  at  A is 
the  atmospheric  pressure ; and,  consequently,  if  a 
tube  be  led  from  c to  the  vessel  of  water  V,  the 
water  will  be  pushed  up  to  some  point  b by  the 
excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  over  the  pres- 
sure at  c. 

When  the  effects  due  to  friction  are  taken  into 
account  we  see  in  a general  way  that  the  energy, 
instead  of  remaining  constant  as  we  pass  along  a 
stream-line,  will  steadily  fall  off.  In  the  case  of  a 
uniform  pipe  this  loss  of  energy  will  show  itself  in 
a more  rapid  falling  away  in  the  pressure.  For 
instance,  in  a horizontal  pipe  of  uniform  bore  the 
pressure  will  steadily  diminish  as  we  pass  along  in 
the  direction  of  the  flow.  At  the  open  end  of  the 
pipe  ( e,  fig.  2 ) the  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  this  will  gradually  increase  as  we  pass  along 
the  pipe  against  the  flow  until  we  come  to  d,  where 
the  pressure  falls  a little  short  of  that  due  to  the 
head  of  water  in  the  vessel.  This  may  be  shown 
experimentally  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  in  which 
the  small  upright  tubes  inserted  in  the  liorizontal 
pipe  become  filled  with  water  to  a certain  height. 
In  the  construction  of  water- works  these  and  many 
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other  problems  in  hydrokinetics  receive  their 
practical  solution.  In  the  motion  and  How  of 
liighly  compressible  fluids,  sucli  as  gases,  we  meet 
with  theorems  similar  to  tliose  just  discussed  for 
liquids.  The  treatment,  however,  is  necessarily 
more  abstruse,  and  is  far  from  complete  if  thermo- 
dynamic considerations  are  left  out  of  account.  See 
Gases,  Sound,  Thermodynamics. 

Tlie  hydrokinetic  problems  connected  with  the 
motion  of  solids  through  fluids  liave  their  most 
important  applications  in  questions  which  concern 
the  artilleryman  and  the  shipbuilder.  In  the 
practice  of  gunnery  the  law  of  tlie  resistance  to 
projectiles  in  air  has  been  very  fully  worked  out. 
At  very  high  speeds  the  resistance  is  very  great 
indeed  ; and  it  may  be  shown  that  an  ordinary- 
sized jirojectile  if  dropped  from  an  immense  heiglit 
(say  40  miles)  could  nev'er,  under  the  action  of 
gravity  alone,  attain  a speed  of  800  feet  per  second. 
One  great  source  of  loss  of  energy  of  a body  moving 
through  a liquid  is  the  formation  of  eddies  and 
vortices  in  its  wake.  These  are  the  direct  result  of 
tangential  stresses  acting  between  contiguous  j)or- 
tions  of  the  fluid  moving  with  difl’erent  speeds.  In 
virtue  of  the  same  tangential  stresses  the  eddying 
motions  quickly  die  away,  and  the  energy,  as  in  all 
such  transformations,  takes  the  form  of  heat. 

The  best  English  treatises  on  hydrodynamics  are  Lamb’s 
Hydrodiinamicg  (1895)  and  Bassett’s  Hydrodynamics 
(2vols.  1888-89);  see  also  Unwin’s  ‘ Hydraulics  ’ in  Uw- 
cyclopcBdia  Britannica  (9th  ed.). 

Hydro  -extractors.  See  Drying-machines. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid,  See  Fluorine. 

Hydrogen  ( sym.  H ; atom.  wt.  1 ; Gr.  hyclor, 
‘water,’ and  gmndo,  ‘to  produce’)  is  an  element- 
ary gas  and  the  liglitest  substance  known.  It  is 
colourless,  odourless,  and  non-poisonous,  although 
as  ordinarily  prepai-ed  it  frequently  contains  traces 
of  disagreeably  smelling  or  of  poisonous  impurities. 
The  gas  when  subjected  to  enormous  pressure  at 
an  e.xtremely  low  temperature  can  lie  reduced  to 
the  liquid  state.  In  combination  with  oxygen  it 
forms  one-ninth  part  by  weight  of  water,  aiul  it  is 
a most  imjrortant  constituent  of  the  tissues  of 
animals  and  plants.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a large  number  of  manufactured  substances 
and  products  used  in  the  arts,  medicine,  Ac.,  as, 
for  instance,  starch,  sugar,  vinegar,  gutta-percha, 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  aniline,  indigo,  morphia, 
&c.  It  is  not  found  largely  in  nature  in  the  free 
or  uncombined  state,  but  it  does  occur  in  some 
gaseous  emanations  from  the  earth,  as  in  the  sol- 
fataras  of  Iceland  and  in  the  petroleum  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  Being  the  lightest  gas  known,  its 
density  is  often  adopted  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison for  the  densities  of  other  gases.  The 
density  of  atmospheiic  air  compared  with  that 
of  hydrogen  as  unity  is  nearly  14’5.  As  hydrogen 
possesses  the  lowest  atomic  weight  of  all  the  ele- 
ments, the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  almost 
rrniversally  adopted  by  chemists  as  unity,  and 
those  of  the  other  elements  referred  to  it ; but  at 
present  there  is  a decided  movement  in  favour  of 
tlie  adoption  as  standard  of  an  atomic  weight 
which  can  be  determined  with  more  rigid  accuracy 
than  that  of  liydrogen  can. 

Although  hydrogen  is  usually  classed  amongst 
the  non-metallic  elements,  it  is  in  its  chemical 
behaviour  more  closely  related  to  the  metals.  It 
combines  witli  oxygen,  at  a red  heat  forming  water, 
this  combination  being  accompanied  by  tlie  giving 
out  of  a great  deal  of  heat.  A jet  of  hydrogen 
burns  in  air  or  oxygen  with  a non-luminous  flame, 
which  is,  however,  sufficiently  hot  to  heat  to 
whiteness  a fine  platinum  wire  held  in  it.  The 
behaviour  of  hydrogen  towards  chlorine  is  ex- 
tremelv  interesting.  The  two  gases  can  bo  mixed 
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in  equal  volumes  and  preserved  without  combina- 
tion taking  place  for  an  indefinite  period  if-  kept  in 
the  dark,  but  on  exposure  to  diffused  daylight 
combination  begins,  and  its  progress  depends  upon 
the  brightness  of  the  light  and  the  duration  of  the 
exposure.  Momentary  exposure  to  direct  sunlight 
causes  combination  to  take  place  with  explosive 
violence,  and  a similar  effect  is  produced  by  raising 
any  portion  of  the  mixture  to  a red  heat.  Hydrogen 
as  a rule  combines  with  those  things  with  which 
the  metals  in  general  combine,  forming  compounds 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  metals.  Com- 
pounds containing  hydrogen  and  one  other  element 
are  common  decomposition  products  of  decaj'ing 
vegetable  and  animal  matters ; as,  for  instance, 
marsh-gas,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  contain  hydrogen  combined  with  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur’  respectively. 

Hydrogen  gas,  under  the  name  of  combustible 
air,  was  obtained  in  the  16th  century  by  Paracelsus 
by  treating  certain  metals  with  dilute  acids,  and 
was  more  or  less  known  to  Boyle  and  others  ; but 
Cavendish  (q.v. ) in  his  paper  on  ‘ Factitious  Airs,’ 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1766,  was  the  first  to  describe  accurately  the 
properties  of  this  gas,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining 
it,  hence  he  is  usually  mentioned  as  its  discoverer. 

The  ordinary  methods  for  preparing  and  purify- 
ing hydrogen  will  be  found  in  any  elementary 
treatise  on  chemistry.  See  Gases. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  (sym.  H^O^)  is  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  water,  the  other 
compound  of  these  elements.  It  was  discovered  in 
1818  by  Th^nard,  and  was  by  him  regarded  as 
oxidised  water  as  it  very  readily  decomposes,  when 
heated,  into  oxygen  and  water.  The  substance, 
when  freed  from  water  as  completely  as  possible, 
is  a thick  transparent  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
1’45,  without  colour  or  smell,  but  possessing  a 
bitter  taste.  It  bleaches  many  vegetable  colours, 
and  when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  skin  produces  a 
white  spot  and  gives  rise  to  considerable  pain.  Its 
bleaching  action  and  most  of  its  chemical  char- 
acters depend  upon  its  powerfully  oxidising  pro- 
perties. It  is  employed,  in  dilute  solution,  for  the 
restoration  of  oil-paintings,  its  action  upon  these 
being  an  oxidising  one. 

Hydrograifjliy,  as  a branch  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, deals  with  the  w aters  of  the  globe  in  so  far 
as  they  are  available  for  navigation.  The  hydro- 
grapher  determines  by  means  of  observations  and 
soundings  the  outline  of  coasts  and  shores,  the  con- 
figuration of  river-beds,  lake-basins,  and  the  sea- 
bottom  adjacent  to  coasts,  ascertains  the  position 
and  extent  of  shoals  and  rocks  and  islands,  as  well 
as  of  beacons  and  lighthouses,  investigates  the 
nature  and  velocity  of  currents,  the  local  tidal 
phenomena,  the  changes  taking  place  in  river- 
mouths  and  in  harbours,  and  the  alterations 
efl'ected  in  coast  lines  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
All  these  details  it  is  his  business  to  embody,  as 
far  as  niay  be,  in  charts  and  maps  which  shall  be 
serviceable  for  the  practical  mariner.  See  Chart. 

Hydroid.  See  Hydrozoa. 

llydromccliailics.  a term  sometimes  used  so 
as  to  cover  what  in  this  work  is  dealt  with  at 
Hydrodynamics  (q.v.)  and  Hydrostatics  (q.v.),  as 
akso  hydraulics,  or  the  department  of  engineering 
which  deals  with  the  application  of  liipiids  in 
motion  to  machinery.  Hydromechanics  is  some- 
times limited  to  the  latter  department  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  hydraulics  is  sometimes  made  to 
cover  hydrodynamics.  See  Engineering,  with 
articles  there  cited,  and  Water-iyorks,  Seayage. 

Hydroiliel,  <’*'  beverage  made  of  honey  and 
Avater  ; fermented,  it  becomes  mead. 
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Hydrometer,  an  instrument  which  indicates, 
hy  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  a liquid  in  which 
it  lloats,  the  specilic  density  or  specific  gravity  of 
that  liquid.  See  Specific  Density. 

Hydroinys,  a genus  of  water-mice  found  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea,  distin- 
guished from  all  other  rodents  by  the  small 
number  ( B ) of  molars.  They  are  called  Beaver- 
rats  in  Tasmania ; are  nocturnal  and  very  shy  ; 
inhabit  the  hanks  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  and 
swim  well,  with  the  help  of  partially-webhed  hind- 
feet.  The  largest  species  is  twice  the  size  of  a 
common  rat.  One  species  has  the  belly  white,  the 
other  yellow. 

Hydropathy,  like  Hydrotherapy  and  Hydro- 
therajKutics,  means  the  use  of  Y-ater  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  or  in  the  prevention  of  the 
tendency  to  disease.  Popularly,  however,  hydro- 
pathy has  become  so  attached  to  a special  scheme 
of  water  treatment  that  it  will  be  used  here  in  that 
sense  alone ; while  hydrotherapy  will  refer  to  the 
less  restricted  and  more  scientilic  use  of  water  as 
one  of  the  many  therapeutic  weapons  furnished  by 
e.xperience  to  tlie  armoury  of  the  practitioner  of 
medicine.  Water  is  the  world’s  natural  medicine. 
We  find  early  mention  of  water  as  a curative 
agent,  and  its  virtues  are  extolled  by  many  of  the 
classical  writers — e.g.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus, 
Musa,  and  Asclepiades.  In  the  middle  ages  Aetius, 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  Paulus  of  zEgina,  and  Avi- 
•cenna  may  be  claimed  as  its  advocates ; while  in 
more  modern  times  Cardanus,  Hoffman,  Bernardo, 
Sir  John  Floyer,  Dr  Baynard,  the  Hahns,  Tissot, 
Dr  Smith,  and  Hancoke  deserve  mention ; as  do 
also  Pare,  Lombard,  and  Percy  in  special  reference 
to  its  use  in  surgery.  By  most  of  these  men  water 
was  applied  both  e.xternally  and  internally — inter- 
nally chielly  as  a cold  drink  in  fevers ; and  it  was 
on  this  point  the  battle  raged  chielly,  Boerhaave 
and  others  disputing  hotly  against  the  propriety  of 
so  administering  it.  To  Dr  James  Currie  (q.v. ), 
a Liver])Ool  physician,  belongs  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing its  use  in  fevers  and  febrile  diseases.  His 
book  ( 1797 ) contains  some  most  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  the  records  of  a large  number  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  with 
the  very  imperfect  thermometers  then  in  use.  His 
interest  appears  to  have  been  originally  roused  by 
the  success  of  Dr  Wright  in  treating  fever,  both  in  his 
own  case  and  that  of  others,  on  board  ship,  by  the 
application  of  cold  sea- water.  Currie’s  work  was 
translated  into  German  by  Michaelis,  and  spread 
his  treatment  far  and  wide,  meeting  with  much 
favour  and  also  with  bitter  hostility.  Amongst  its 
warmest  supporters  was  Oertel,  a teacher  in  Ans- 
bach,  who  re-edited,  or  rewrote,  many  of  the  older 
treatises,  and  who  probably  had  some  direct  inllu- 
ence  on  the  man  who  really  introduced  a new  era 
in  treatment  by  water.  This  was  Vincent  Priessnitz 
(1799-1815),  a Silesian  farmer  of  Griifenberg,  who 
after  considerable  success  in  treating  wounds  and 
sprains  in  animals  with  cold-water  bandages, 
had  to  treat  himself,  a horse  having  broken  some 
of  his  ribs.  Again  successful,  he  continued  the 
treatment  whenever  he  could  on  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants,  and  advanced  the  further  step  of 
using  water  internally  ; his  fame  spread,  and  he 
soon  gathered  an  immense  clientele  and  achieved 
remarkable  success.  He  showed  great  ingeimity 
in  inventing,  with  the  assistance  of  his  patients, 
all  sorts  of  new  methods  of  apj)l>  ing  water  to  every 
part  of  the  body ; and,  though  using  water  as  his 
sole  remedial  agent,  he  very  sagaciously  emjdoyed 
lianl  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  a regulated  plain  diet  as 
adjuvants.  Unfortunately,  being  utterly  ignorant 
of  medicine,  he  taught  peculiar  ideas  of  disease, 
which  he  considered  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in 
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the  blood  of  certain  acrid  humours  which  had  to  he 
diluted  and  extracted  by  means  of  water.  He  said 
the  escape  of  these  produced  an  eruption  which 
marked  the  crisis  ; but  as  it  is  known  that  water 
applied  continuously  will  produce  such  an  eruption 
on  even  the  healthiest  skin,  and  as  all  the  known 
facts  of  pathology  are  opposed  to  his  doctrines,  we 
are  obliged  to  reject  his  theories  even  while  his 
practice  is  admitted  to  be  admirable.  It  is  to  this 
special  system  of  water  treatment  that  the  term 
Hydropathy  is  now  generally  applied.  There  are, 
however,  endless  hybrid  varieties  in  which  one  or 
other  theory,  or  particular  form  of  practice,  is  either 
specially  rejected  or  adopted  ; so  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  foregoing  statements  apply  abso- 
lutely to  all  hydropathists.  Beyond  cavil,  liowever, 
the  most  scientilic  position  to  take  up  is  that  in 
which  water  is  used  as  a remedial  agent  in  every 
way,  in  which  it  has  been  proved  to  be  useful,  with- 
out restricting  its  use,  or  reading  its  results  in  the 
light  of  any  theories,  while  at  the  same  time  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  all  ill  effects.  This  constitutes  the 
system  of  Hydrotherapy , which  obtains  prominent 
notice  in  all  modern  books  on  therapeutics.  Possibly 
the  term  might  be  improved,  as  heat  in  many  cases 
seems  to  he  the  real  agent,  of  which  water  is  only 
the  vehicle.  Thermotherapentics  and  Thermo- 
therapy have  been  suggested  as  terms  more  scien- 
tifically correct.  Water  has  often  been  abused,  like 
every  other  good  thing  in  this  world  ; even  an  ice- 
water  dyspepsia,  due  to  too  free  indulgence  in 
drinking  iced  water  (but  especially  along  with 
food ),  being  not  uncommon  in  America. 

Water  may  be  employed  medicinally  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  in  its  three  forms — solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous.  For  the  extern.'il  uses,  see 
Bath  ; for  its  internal  use  with  drugs  in  solution, 
see  Medicine,  and  Mineral  Springs.  There  is 
left  for  consideration  here  only  its  use  internally  as 
pure  water.  Absolutely  necessary  to  the  digestive 
Ijrocess,  it  is  essential  to  life,  and  requires  rules  for 
its  advantageous  use.  Too  large  a quantity  imi)airs 
digestion  hy  so  diluting  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
juices  as  to  render  them  conqiaratively  inert.  The 
difficulty  is  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the 
right  quantity,  as  this  will  vary  with  each  indi- 
vidual in  different  surrounding  circumstances,  of 
temperature,  amount  of  exercise,  and  quality 
and  quantity  of  food.  Personal  experience  and 
skilled  advice  must  decide  the  quantity  in  each 
case. 

As  a general  rule  it  is  better  to  drink  water  about 
an  hour  before  meals,  as  the  gastric  juice  is  then 
being  pre])ared,  and  fluid  will  be  thus  supplied 
when  most  required.  Every  one  with  a weak 
digestion  ought  certainly  to  do  this,  and  only 
drink  a little  hot  water  with  food,  as  the  stomach 
requires  a considerable  temperature  to  allow  its 
physico-chemical  reactions  to  be  carried  on  success- 
fully. Water  is  also  very  useful  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  at  night  as  helping  to  flush  out 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  dissolving  and  carrying 
off'  the  waste  materials  v hich  may  have  accumu- 
lated hy  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin,  the  functional 
activity  of  which  organs  it  much  promotes.  Where 
the  evacuating  power  of  the  lower  bowel  is  we<ak, 
or  when  i)iles  are  present,  large  injections  of  water, 
hot  or  cold  as  judged  proper,  are  useful  in  clearing 
out  the  rectum  and  stinmlating  its  coat.  Ice 
internally  or  externally  is  very  useful  in  checkiiig 
hemorrhage  and  soothing  irritability,  as  shown  hy 
vomiting  or  otherwise.  As  steam  water  is  very 
useful  in  all  forms  of  inflammation  and  irritation 
about  the  mouth,  throat,  or  lungs,  and  often  in 
such  cases  medication  witli  various  drugs  increases 
its  powers. 

There  are  fifty  hydro])athic  establishments  in 
England,  fifteen  in  Scotland,  and  only  one  in 
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Ireland.  Mo.st  of  these  originally  started  with  a 
fnll  equipment  for  treatment,  including  a resident 
physician,  hath  attendants,  and  a complete  set  of 
baths  ; hut  many  of  the  establishments  now  are 
merely  high-class  country  boarding-houses.  In 
a few,  however,  the  hydropathist  can  still  find  all 
the  usual  requisites  for  correct  hydropathic  treat- 
ment. Amongst  the  best  known  of  the  old- 
fashioned  houses  are  Smedley’s  at  Matlock  Bridge, 
Ben  Khydding,  Ilkley  Y'^ells  House,  Malvern,  and 
Southport  in  England  ; Cluny  Hill  near  Forres, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  Melrose,  Rothesay,  and  Crieff  in 
Scotland  ; and  St  Ann’s  Hill  near  Cork,  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  magnificent  modern  establishments  we 
may  name  those  at  Bath,  Bournemouth,  Buxton, 
Harrogate,  Ulverston,  Windermere,  The  Hall  at 
Bushey  near  Watford,  Moffat,  Peebles,  Pitlochry, 
Shandon,  Dunblane,  Craiglockhart  near  Edinburgh. 

See  Claridge,  Cold  Water  Cure  ( 1841 ) ; Graham, 
Grdfenherg  (1843);  works  on  the  Water  Cure  by  Gully 
(1842-63),  Jolinson  (1843),  East  (1850),  Dunlop  (1873), 
Smedley  (1870),  Braun  (Eng.  trans.  1875),  and  in 
■German  by  Munde  (1877),  Bunge  (1879),  Anjel  (1886), 
•with  other  works  cited  in  the  thirty  pages  of  biblio- 
graphy appended  to  Dr  AVinternitz’s  article  on  ‘Hydro- 
therapeutics’ in  Von  Ziemssen’s  Haudhook  of  General 
Therapeutics  (vol.  v.  1886). 

ilydropliis.  See  Sea-snake. 

llydroilliobia ( Gr.  hyddr,  ‘water,’ and yVtoftos, 
‘ fear  ’ ) is  a symptom  of  a disease  known  as  Rabies, 
which  may  occur  in  man  and  in  various  animals  ; 
but  the  word  hydrophobia  is  also  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  disease  itself.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  rabies  is  communicated  from  one 
animal  to  another  if  the  saliva  of  the  one  is  intro- 
duced into  the  organism  of  the  second  ; whether  it 
be  the  case  that  the  first  has  bit  the  second,  or  has 
•only  licked  it  on  an  open  sore.  The  saliva  of  a 
val)id  animal  produces  no  injurious  effect  if  brought 
in  contact  with  the  unbroken  skin  of  an  animal,  or 
even  with  a mucous  surface,  provided  it  be  not 
•excoriated.  The  dog  is  the  animal  most  frequently 
affected  by  rabies. 

When  a rabid  dog  bites  another  animal  the 
latter  shows  no  immediate  symptoms  of  disease. 
The  wound  caused  by  the  teeth  of  the  dog  behaves 
like  an  ordinary  wound  and  becomes  cicatrised  in 
the  same  manner.  After  the  lapse  of  a certain 
period,  which  may  vary  from  nine  or  ten  days  to 
several  months  (cases  are  known  where  the  time 
has  been  as  long  as  twenty-si.x  or  twenty-eight 
moTiths),  but  is  generally  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
the  animal  that  was  bitten  exhibits  special  symp- 
toms ; rabies  has  declared  itself.  The  time  that 
has  ]ap>sed  since  the  bite  was  received  is  called 
the  period  of  incubation.  AVhen  the  affected 
animal  is  a man,  the  first  symptom  is  usually  a 
change  of  character ; he  becomes  melancholy  and 
distrustful.  Next,  generally  at  the  beginning  of 
the  case,  appears  a symptom  called  ncro/j/toifa — the 
smallest  breath  of  wind  which  touches  the  skin  of 
the  face  causes  its  muscles  to  contract.  Next 
comes  hydrophobia — if  the  sufferer  is  offered  any- 
thing to  drink,  his  throat  contracts,  and  he  suffers 
spasms  of  the  pharynx.  When  this  symptom 
appears  the  death  of  the  sufferer  is  at  hand,  and 
is  certain  to  occur  in  two  or  three  days.  During 
the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  hydro- 
phobic  symptoms  and  death  the  patient  has 
periods  of  calm  and  accesses  of  fury,  and  also 
exhibits  paralytic  .symptoms  which  usually  com- 
ine’ice  in  the  lower  limbs. 

Rabies  is  therefore  communicated  by  biting  from 
one  animal  to  another ; any  scratch  made  by  the 
teeth  of  the  affected  animal  is  harmless  unless  the 
saliva  is  conveyed  to  the  wound.  The  animals 
liable  to  be  affected  by  rabies  are  very  numerous. 
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and  comprise  almo.st  all  the  mammalia — men,  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  &c. 

The  question  of  the  etiology  of  rabies  has  re- 
mained very  obscine  until  a very  recent  date  ; the 
most  contradictory  opinions  were  current  when  M. 
Pasteur  in  1880  set  himself  to  study  this  malady. 
His  labours  justify  the  following  statements. 

Rabies  is  a virulent  disease,  transmissible  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  the  inoculation  into  the 
latter  of  those  various  secretions  and  tissues  of  the 
affected  animal  in  which  the  virus  dwells.  This 
virus  consists  of  a living  organism  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  vi.sible,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency 
of  microscopic  apparatus,  but  its  existence  can 
nevertheless  not  be  denied.  This  statement,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  results  of  M.  Pasteur’s 
labours  in  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  Sponta- 
neous Generation  (q.v. ),  utterly  contradicts  the 
assertions  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  observed 
rabies  in  animals  which  have  never  come  into  contact 
with  rabid  animals.  Such  assertions  are  always 
based  on  inconqilete  observations.  If  rabies  could 
arise  spontaneously  in  dogs,  how  can  we  explain 
the  fact  that  vast  regions  like  Australia  may  be 
wholly  exempt  from  this  scourge  in  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  dogs  there  ? The  reason  is  that  in 
Hiese  countries  they  most  energetically  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  dog  that  can  be  suspected  of 
rabies.  If  there  were  conditions  under  which  rabies 
might  spontaneously  appear  in  dogs,  then  in  terri- 
tories so  vast  as  the  Australian  colonies  these  con- 
ditions would  certainly  be  realised  from  time  to 
time.  But  there  is  no  rabies  in  Australia. 

M.  Pasteur  has  studied  the  distribution  of  the 
virus  in  the  individuals  affected.  He  has  observed 
that  the  virus  was  found  in  the  nervous  system 
and  in  the  saliva,  but  not  in  the  blood,  the  lymph, 
&c.  Hence,  if  we  inoculate  another  animal  with 
the  blood  of  a rabid  beast,  the  first  will  remain 
wholly  free  of  any  rabid  infection.  Similarly,  rabid 
virus  introduced  directly  into  the  circulatory  system 
of  an  animal  will  not  produce  rabies.  But  there  Ls  a 
sure  means  of  communicating  l abies  from  one  animal 
to  another — viz.  by  the  introduction  under  tlie  dura 
mater,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  of  a liquid  which 
has  first  been  sterilised  and  in  which  thereafter  there 
has  been  soaked  a portion  of  the  central  nervous 
system  of  the  rabid  animal.  By  this  operation  one 
is  absolutely  certain  to  communicate  rabies  unless 
the  animal  is  refractory  to  rabies  and  cannot  take 
the  disease.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  M. 
Pasteur  observed  that,  in  certain  groups  of  animals 
which  had  been  inoculated  beneath  the  .skin  with 
large  quantities  of  rabic  virus,  some  not  only  did 
not  take  rabies,  but  became  incapable  of  taking 
it — i.e.  they  might  with  impunity  be  inoculated 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain  with  rabic  virus.  This 
observation  was  the  origin  of  the  discovery  of 
preventive  inoculation  — of  inoculation  which 
renders  an  animal  refractory  to  rabies. 

The  (ninciple  of  such  inoculation  is  as  follows  : 
The  spinal  cord  of  a rabbit  which  has  died  of  rabies, 
when  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  creature,  and 
preserved  in  dry  air  at  a constant  temperature  of 
23°  to  24°  C.  (74°  to  76°  F. ),  loses  by  slow  degrees  its 
virulence.  AVith  a spinal  cord  which  has  been  so 
preserved  for  fourteen  days  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
municate rabies  to  a rabbit  or  a dog.  But  this  spinal 
cord  has  nevertheless  still  a certain  power  to  confer 
immunity  from  the  disease — the  inoculation  of  an 
animal  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  will  render  it 
refractory  to  rabies.  At  the  same  time  M.  Pasteur 
observed  that  the  freshest  spinal  marrows,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  virulent,  are  those  best  fitted  to 
confer  immunity  from  infection.  To  render  an 
animal  refractory  to  infection  the  treatment  com- 
mences by  inoculating  it  with  s])inal  cord  fourteen 
days  old,  then  with  that  of  thirteen  days,  and  so 
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on  till  spinal  matter  three  days  old  is  reached,  two 
days,  one  day,  and  even  such  as  is  not  yet  one  day 
old.  The  last  may  he  introduced  into  the  subject 
of  experiment  without  danger,  because  it  is  already 
refractory. 

What  gives  this  discovery  an  enormous  value  is 
that  these  preventive  inoculations  made  on  an 
animal  early  enough  and  swiftly  enough  after  it 
has  been  bitten  prevent  rabies  from  declaring 
itself.  This  is  explicable  on  the  following  grounds  : 
The  virus  is  deposited  by  the  dog’s  bite  in  a super- 
ficial wound  : there  it  meets  with  little  nerve- 
filaments  in  which  it  is  further  cultivated,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  ascends,  somewhat  slowly,  to 
the  nervous  centres.  These  nerve-centres  are  the 
quicker  affected  the  nearer  to  them  the  bite  has 
been  inflicted  ; hence  bites  on  the  head  produce 
rabies  after  a shorter  period  of  incubation  than 
bites  on  the  extremities  of  the  body.  If  there  is 
time  to  render  the  organism  refractory  by  means  of 
the  preventive  inoculations  before  the  nerve-centres 
are  affected  the  victim  is  saved  ; the  nerve-centres 
once  affected  and  destroyed,  it  is  evident  that  no 
power  of  man  can  bring  about  a cure. 

What  ought  to  be  done  when  any  one  is  bitten 
by  a Tnad  dog  is  this.  The  Avound  made  by  the 
dog’s  teeth  should  be  cauterised  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  deeply  too,  so  that  if  possible  the  virus  may  be 
destroyed  before  it  has  begun  to  cultivate  itself 
in  the  nervous  system.  Then,  if  it  is  certain  that 
the  animal  Avhich  indicted  the  bite  is  mad,  or  if 
there  is  good  reason  so  to  believe,  the  victim  should 
be  sent  as  speedily  as  practicable  to  the  nearest 
‘Anti-rabic  Institute.’  It  is  obvious  that  his 
safety  depends  on  the  quickness  Avith  Avhich  this  is 
done.  It  is  also  obvious  that  bites  on  the  head  are 
more  serious  than  bites  on  the  limbs,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a shorter  distance  to  be  traAmrsed  ere  the 
nerve-centres  are  reached. 

Hoav  can  one  make  sure  that  the  biting  dog  is 
mad  ? If  possible  the  dog  should  be  kept  under 
observation  Avithout  being  killed ; for  it  is  much 
easier  to  recognise  rabies  in  a living  animal  than 
by  the  earliest  post-mortem  examination.  The 
animal  Avill  change  its  character,  Avill  often  cease 
to  eat,  Avill  bite  everything  Avithiu  its  reach,  and 
Avill  sometimes  shoAv  signs  of  paralysis,  its  hind- 
quarters and  its  loAver  jaAV  being  first  attacked. 
In  such  cases  the  animal  Avill  inevitably  die  in  from 
three  to  four  days,  or  at  most  in  eight  days.  A 
post-mortem  examination  Avill  show  the  stomach 
empty  of  food,  and  containing  on  the  contrary 
foreign  substances  such  as  bits  of  Avood,  stones, 
straw,  &c.  The  most  certain  Avay  of  discovering  if 
a dog  Avas  really  mad  is  to  introduce  by  Avay  of 
inoculation  a portion  of  its  meilulla  under  the  dura 
mater  of  a rabbit.  Tlie  rabljit  Avill  inevitably  be- 
come rabid  if  the  dog  Avas  rabid,  btit  this  will  not 
take  place  till  after  fifteen  or  eighteen  days ; so 
that  it  AAOuld  be  imprudent  for  a person  Avho  had 
been  bitten  to  await  the  result  of  the  experiment 
before  beginning  to  undergo  preventive  inoculation. 

Statistics  of  the  proportion  of  deatlis  by  liydro- 
phobia  had  never  been  properly  kept  \i])  to  the 
time  of  M.  Pasteur’s  Avork  in  this  dcimrtnient. 
Few  doctors  actually  kncAv  this  terrible  mahuly. 
It  is  generally  said  that  of  <a  hundred  persons  bitten 
by  mad  dogs  some  nineteen  or  tAventy  die  of  hydro- 
phobia. This  figure  is  probably  too  low.  The 
mortality  amongst  cases  treated  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute  (established  by  him  in  Paris  in  1880)  has 
fallen  to  less  than  J per  cent. 

[So  far  M.  Pasteur  has  sketched  his  discoveries 
and  practice  in  regard  to  rabies,  but  a brief  un- 
argiimentative  revicAVof  current  adverse  criticism  is 
also  requisite.  ( 1 ) As  a Avorking  hypothesis,  Pasteur 
assumes  the  occurrence  of  a specific  microbe  of 
rabies,  Avhich  (in  spite  of  various  sanguine  in- 


vestigators) has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  In 
default  of  this  demonstration,  it  seems  to  many 
that  both  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  rabic 
inoculation  lack  secAirity  and  conclnsiveness.  (2) 
Again,  there  are  some  Avho,  Avhile  believing  vaccin- 
ation to  be  empirically  justified,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  Avarrant  for  the  anti-rabic  treatment. 
They  urge  the  acknoAvledged  divergence  betAveen 
the  tAvo  methods,  and  criticise  the  jninciide  on 
Avhich  Pasteur  AA'orks.  (3)  As  to  the  Avarrant 
furnished  by  Pasteur’s  results,  it  is  argued  that  the 
statistics  are  unreliable — e.g.  because  many  of  the 
patients  inoculated  Avere  probably  never  infected, 
because  in  genuine  cases  the  prevention  may  have 
been  due  to  preliminary  cauterising  and  to  factors 
apart  from  the  anti-rabic  inoculation,  and  for 
various  other  reasons  Avhich  forcibly  sAiggest  that 
in  draAving  infeiences  from  statistics  the  sources 
of  error  are  indeed  numerous.  (4)  Less  useful 
criticism  is  that  Avhich  einphasises  Avhat  is  often 
true  of  progressive  medical  investigation — namely, 
that  there  haA'e  been  failures  in  Pasteur’s  treat- 
ment, that  certain  tentative  measures  Avere  con- 
fessedly futile,  that  there  have  been  striking 
changes  of  method,  and  so  on.  (5)  More  serious 
is  the  allegation  that  some  deaths  have  occuned 
as  the  result  of  the  inoculations  rather  than  of  the 
infection  from  the  rabid  animal.  Of  such  not 
altogether  unprecedented  casualties  the  possibility, 
but  not  the  actual  occurrence,  AV'as  admitted  by 
the  English  Investigation  Committee  (1887),  Avhile 
Dr  Armand  Puffer,  Avho  speaks  Avith  much  author- 
ity, denies  (1889)  Avith  all  deliberateness  that  there 
is  any  case  on  record  in  Avhich  it  can  be  proved 
that  death  has  folloAved  as  the  result  of  Pasteur’s 
treatment.  (6)  The  anti-vivisectionists  have 
urged  against  certain  implications  of  Pasteur’s 
procedure  various  considerations  Avhich  merit  care- 
ful discussion,  though  Avithout  special  bearing  on 
the  present  problem.  (7)  So,  too,  the  thorough- 
going anti-A'accinationists  are  of  course  among 
the  critics  of  Pasteur,  but  their  arguments  can  best 
be  dealt  Avith  in  connection  Avitb  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, about  Avhich  Ave  knoAv  at  least  a little  more 
than  Ave  do  in  regard  to  the  anti-rabic  preventive 
(see  Vaccination).  (8)  Though  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  those  Avho  are  Aviliing  to  leaA-e 
the  problem  to  the  experts  Avill  believe  meantime 
that  Sir  James  Paget,  T.  Latider  Brunton,  George 
Fleming,  Sir  Jo.se])h  Lister,  Richard  Quain,  Sir 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Victor 
Horsfey  had  good  reasons  for  saying  in  the  Re])ort 
Avhich  they  presented  to  parliament  in  1887  : ‘ It 
may,  hence,  be  deemed  certain  that  M.  Pasteur  has 
discovered  a method  of  protection  from  rabies  com- 
parable Avith  that  Avhich  A’accination  affords  against 
infection  from  smallpox.’ 

In  1889  a Mansion  House  Fund  Avas  raised  in 
London  to  enable  poor  English  sufferers  to  be  taken 
to  the  Institute;  but  like  every  other  recognition 
of  Pasteur's  method,  the  scheme  Avas  revicAved  Avith 
keen  hostility  by  anti-vivisectionists  and  anti- 
vaccinators. In  1890  Dr  Paul  Gilder,  a pupil  and 
assistant  of  M.  Pasteur,  opened  a Pasteur  Institute 
in  Ncav  York. 

See  Report  of  a ConAinitteo  on  M.  Pasteur’s  Treatment 
of  llydroidiolua,  iirescnted  to  parliament.  For 

good  summaries  of  Pasteur’s  method,  see  Dr  E.  lloux, 
Oroonian  Lecture,  Proc.  Hoy.  l>oc.  xlvi.  (May  1889)  ; Dr 
A.  Euffer,  Brit.  J/of.  Jour.  (September  1889);  Vigual, 
Brit.  M((l.  .Tour.  (April,  May,  1880).  See  also  iiajiep 
by  Pasteur  in  Comptc.’i  Rendus  Acad.  Parinfn  Bulletin 
de  I’ Acad.  dc.  Med.  (from  1881  onAA'ards),  in  tlie 
Annales  de  Vliutitut  Pasteur,  and  in  the  Nev;  Beriew 
(NoA'ember  1889).  See  also  Louis  Pasteur,  his  Life,  and 
Labours,  by  his  son-in-laAV  (trans.  by  Lady  Claud 
Hamilton,  Lond.  1885).  Of  Avorks  publislicd  before 
Pasteur’s  discoveries,  it  must  suffice  to  mention  that  of 
Fleming.  For  criticisms  of  Pasteur,  reference  may  be 
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made  to  publications  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  societies 
(especially  Victoria  Street,  London),  to  papers  by  Dr  A. 
Lutaud  in  the  Jour,  de  MMecine  de  Paris;  Dr  T-  M. 
Dolan,  M.  Pasteur  and  his  Methods : a Critical 
Analt/sis  (Lond.  1886);  Dr  C.  W.  Dulles,  Medical 
Record.  (New  York,  1886);  Dr  M.  Biggs,  YAe  Medical 
News  ( Philadelphia,  1880 )]. 

IlydropliyllaceiC,  a natural  order  of  herbs 
and  bushes,  containing  about  eighty  known  species, 
natives  chielly  of  the  colder  parts  of  America. 
None  of  them  are  of  importance  ; but  some  of  them 
are  favourite  ornaments  of  flower-borders,  particu- 
larly ditlerent  species  of  Nemophila. 

Ilydrostatics  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liquids,  and  of  their  pressures  on  tlie  walls  of 
vessels  containing  tliem.  It  is  a purely  dynamic 
science,  and  concerns  itself  virtually  with  only  two 
of  the  many  physical  properties  of  liquids.  These 
are  density  and  mobility.  In  virtue  of  the  latter 
property,  a liquid  has  no  tendency  to  conserve  its 
shape,  so  that  if  a distorting  force  acts  on  it  it 
yields  without  any  tendency  to  recover.  It  has 
no  Elasticity  (q.v.)  of  form.  Viscosity  (q.v. ) may 
retard  the  rate  at  which  the  distorting  force  takes 
effect ; but  a liquid  ^^•ill  continue  to  chaime  form 
so  long  as  there  is  a force  acting  on  it  wliidi  is  not 
balanced  by  a perfect  reaction.  Thus,  in  hydro- 
static problems,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a distort- 
ing force  is  taken  into  consideration.  All  pressures 
acting  on  portions  of  the  liquid  must  therefore  be 
perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  on  which  they  act ; 
and  equilibrium  requires  equality  of  pressure  in  all 
directions  at  any  point. 

The  fundamental  property  may  be  thus  stated  : 
When  a pressure  is  exerted  on  any  part  of  the 
boundary  of  a liquid  at  rest,  that  pressui'e  is 
transmitted  undiminished  to  all  parts  of  the 
mass  and  in  all  directions.  Most  of  the  other 
propositions  of  hydrostatics  are  only  different 
forms  or  direct  consequences  of  this  truth,  which 
may  be  proved  experimentally.  Suppose  a close 
box  B to  be  filled  with  water,  and  to  have  in- 
serted into  the  upper  cover  a tube  a,  with  closely- 
fitting  plug  or  piston,  1 square  inch  in  area.  If  the 
piston  a is  now  pressed 
down  upon  the  water 
■with  a force  equal  to  a 
pound  weight,  the  water, 
being  unable  to  escape, 
•will  react  upon  the 
l)iston  with  the  same 
force ; but  it  obviously 
rvill  not  press  more 
against  a than  against 
any  other  part  of  the 
box,  therefore  every  square  inch  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  box  is  pressed  outward  with  the 
force  of  a pound.  If,  then,  there  is  another  tube 
inserted  in  any  part  of  the  box  -with  a p)lug  of  the 
same  area,  as  at  b,  it  rvill  require  a force  of  a 
pound  to  keep  this  plug  in  its  place.  (We  leave 
out  of  account  at  present  the  pressure  upon  h 
arising  from  the  iveight  of  the  water  in  the  box 
above  it — i.e.  we  neglect  gravity  and  consider  only 
the  pressure  propagated  by  the  forcing  down  of 
the  plug  a.)  However  many  jrlugs  of  the  same 
size  there  may  be,  each  will  be  irressed  out  with 
the  same  force  of  a pound  ; and  if  there  be  a large 
lilug  of  four  times  the  area,  as  at  c,  it  will  be 
pressed  out  with  a force  of  four  pounds.  We  have 
only,  then,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  piston  c to 
obtain  any  multiplication  of  the  force  exerted  at  a. 
If  the  area  of  c is  1000  square  inches,  that  of  a 
being  1 square  inch,  a pressure  of  one  pound  on  a 
becomes  a pressure  of  1000  pounds  on  c ; and  if  we 
make  the  pressure  on  a one  ton,  that  on  c will 
be  1000  tons.  This  seemingly  wonderful  multi- 
plication of  power  has  received  the  name  of  the 
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hydrostatic  paradox.  It  is,  however,  notlffng  more 
than  what  takes  place  in  the  lever,  when  one  pound 
on  the  long  arm  is  made  to  balance  100  pounds  on 
the  short  arm. 

If  the  pressure  supposed  to  be  exerted  on  the  piston 
a arise  from  a pound  of  water 
j)Oured  into  the  tube  above 
it,  it  will  continue  the  same 
though  the  piston  be  removed. 

The  pound  of  water  in  the 
tube  is  then  pressing  with  its 
whole  weight  on  e\  eiy  sqirare 
inch  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  box — downwards,  side- 
wise,  and  upwards.  The  ap- 
paratus called  the  hydrostatic 
belloics  acts  on  this  principile 
( see  fig.  2 ).  It  consists  of  two 
stout  circular  boards  connected 
together  by  leather  in  the 
manner  of  a bellows,  B.  The 
tube  A is  connected  with  the 
interior  ; and  a person  stand-  Big-  2. 

ing  on  the  upper  board,  and 
])ouring  water  into  the  tube,  may  lift  himself  up. 
If  the  area  of  the  upper  board  is  1000  times  that  of 
the  tube,  an  ounce  of  water  in  the  tube  will  sup- 
port 1000  ounces  at  W.  It  is  on  the  same  princqrle 
that  the  Hydraulic  Press  (q.v.)  depends. 

(1)  Equiiibrimn  of  Liquids. — After  this  explana- 
tion of  the  fundamental  properties  of  liquids  it 
may  be  enough  to  state  the  two  conditions  of  fluid 
equilibrium  whicb  directly  How  from  it.  ( 1 ) Every 
particle  of  the  liquid  must  be  solicited  by  equal 
and  contrary  pressures  in  every  direction ; other- 
wise there  would  be  a tendency  to  motion,  and 
therefore  motion  because  of  the  liquid  property  of 
mobility.  (2)  The  upper  particles  at  the  free 
liqirid  surface  must  form  a surface  perpendicular 
to  the  impressed  force.  The  truth  of  this  is 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  the  horizontality 
of  the  surface  of  a liquid  at  rest  under  gravity. 
It  can  be  shown  to  be  a consequence  of  the 
primary  property  of  ‘ pressing 
equally  in  all  directions,’  for 
let  det  and  ch  be  vertical  lines, 
or  lines  in  the  direction  of 
gravity ; and  ah  a plane  at 
right  angles  to  that  direction, 
or  horizontal.  A particle  of 
the  liquid  at  a is  pressed  by 
the  column  of  particles  above 
it  from  a to  d ; and  the  like 
is  the  case  at  6.  Now,  since 
the  liquid  is  at  rest,  these 
pressures  must  be  equal ; for 
if  the  pressure  at  b,  for 
instance,  were  greater ‘than 
at  a,  there  would  be  a flow'  of  the  w’ater  from  a 
towards  b.  It  follows  that  the  line  ad  is  equal  to 
be,  and  hence  that  dc  is  parallel  to  ab,  and  there- 
fore horizontal.  The  same  might  be  proved  of  any 
two  points  in  the  surface  ; therefore  the  whole  is 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

(2)  Pressure  of  Liquids  on  Surfaces. — The  general 
proposition  on  this  point  may  be  stated  thus  : The 
pressure  of  a liquid  on  any  surface  immersed  in  it 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  the  liquid 
w'hose  base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  height 
is  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  surface  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ( see 
Centee  of  PRE.SSUEE ).  The  pressure  thus  exerted 
is  independent  of  the  shape  or  size  of  the  vessel 
or  cavity  containing  the  liquid. 

(3)  Buoxjancy  and  Flotation. — As  a consequence 
of  the  proposition  regarding  the  pressure  of  liquids 
on  surfaces  it  can  be  shown  that  when  a solid  body 
is  immersed  in  a liquid  its  loss  of  w'eight  is  equal 
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to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid — i.e.  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  hulk  of  liquid.  Thus,  if  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weighs  the  same  as  a cubic 
foot  of  the  solid,  the  solid  will  appear  to  have 
lost  all  its  weight,  and  will  remain  in  the  liquid 
wherever  it  is  put ; if  a cubic  foot  of  the  liquid 
weighs  less  than  a cubic  foot  of  the  solid,  the  solid 
will  appear  to  lose  part  of  its  weight,  and  will 
sink  ; but  if  a cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weighs  more 
than  a cubic  foot  of  the  solid,  the  immersed  solid 
will  not  only  lose  all  its  weight,  but  will  a]jpear  to 
be  dominated  by  a imjative  weight,  being  ui-ged 
upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  a force 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  weights  of  the  dis- 
jilaced  liquid  and  the  solid.  In  this  last  case  the 
solid  will  rise  until  it  swims  or  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  the  amount  of  solid  immersed  in  this 
final  state  of  equilibrium  being 
determined  by  the  obvious  princi])le 
that  a floating  body  must  be 
buoyed  up  by  a force  equal  to  its 
own  weight.  Here  again,  then, 
the  solid  seems  to  lose  all  its 
weight,  which  loss  must  be  simjdy 
the  weight  of  the  displaced  water. 
Thus  in  fig.  4,  where  AB  represents 
a floating  solid,  the  watei'  displaced 
by  the  immersed  part  B is  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  solid. 

As  the  buoyancy  of  a body  thus  depends  on  the 
relation  between  its  weight  and  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  liquid,  the  same  body  will  be 
more  or  less  buoyant,  according  to  the  density  of 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed.  A piece  of 
Avood  that  sinks  a foot  in  u ater  may  sink  barely 
an  inch  in  mercury.  Meicury  buoys  up  even  lead. 
Also  a body  whicli  would  sink  of  itself  is  buoyed 
up  by  attaching  to  it  a lighter  body  ; the  bulk  is 
thus  increased  without  proportionally  increasing 
the  Aveight.  This  is  the  principle  of  life-preservers 
of  all  kinds.  The  heaviest  substances  may  be 
made  to  float  by  shaping  them  so  as  to  make  them 
displace  a volume  of  water  greater  than  the  bulk 
of  their  own  solid  substance  immersed.  A flat 
plate  of  iron  sinks  ; the  same  plate,  made  concave 
like  a cup  or  boat,  floats.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  buoyant  property  of  liquids  is  independent  of 
their  depth  or  expanse,  if  there  be  only  enough  to 
surround  the  object.  A feAV  pounds  of  Avater  might 
be  made  to  bear  up  a body  of  a ton  AA'eight ; a ship 
floats  as  high  in  a small  dock  as  in  the  ocean. 

(4)  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies. — Conceive  ahd 
(fig.  5)  to  be  a portion  of  a liquid  turned  solid, 


Fig  5. 


but  unchanged  in  bulk  ; it  will  evidently  remain 
at  rest,  as  if  it  Avere  still  liquid.  Its  Aveight  may 
be  represented  by  the  force  eg,  acting  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  c ; but  that  force  is  balanced  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  Avater  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  under  surface  ; therefore,  the  resultant 
of  all  these  elementary  pressures  must  be  a force, 
cs,  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  eg,  and  acting 
through  the  same  ])oint  c,  otherwise  the  body 
would  not  be  <at  rest.  Noav,  Avhatever  other  body 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  Ave  suppose  substituted 


for  the  mass  of  solid  Avater  ahd,  the  sup])orting 
pressure  or  buoyancy  of  the  Avater  aiound  it  must 
be  the  same  ; hence  Ave  conclude  that  Avhen  a body 
is  immersed  in  a liquid  the  buoyant  pressure  is  a 
force  equal  to  the  Aveight  of  the  liquid  dis]daced, 
and  acting  in  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  space  from  Avhich  the  liquid  is  dis- 
jrlaced.  This  point  may  be  called  the  centre  of 
buoyancy. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  space  cd>d  is  occiqiied 
by  the  immersed  part  of  a floating  body  acini  ( lig. 
5).  The  supjmrting  force,  cb,  is  still  the 
same  .as  in  the  former  c.ase,  .and  acts 
through  c,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
displ.aced  Avater  ; the  Aveight  of  the  body 
must  .also  be  the  same  ; but  its  point  of 
.application  is  nowc',  the  centre  of  gravity  ^ 
of  the  whole  body.  When  the  body  is  ,, 
floating  at  rest  or  in  a state  of  equili-  9 
brium,  this  point  must  evidently  be  in  j.j„  (j 
the  same  A'ertic.al  line  Avitli  c;  for  if  the  ° 
two  forces  Avere  in  the  position  of  cs,  c'g  (lig.  6), 
they  Avould  tend  to  make  the  body  roll  over.  The 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
floating  body  and  the  centre  of  grav  ity  of  the  dis- 
pkaeed  Avater  is  c.alled  the  axis  of  dotation. 

A floating  body  is  s.aid  to  be  in  stable  etiuili- 
brium  Avhen,  on  suffering  a slight  disphacement,  it 
tends  to  regain  its  original  position.  The  condi- 
tions of  stability  Avill  be  understood  from  the 
accompanying  figures.  Fig.  7 requesents  a body 


floating  in  equilibrium,  G being  its  centre  of 
gravity,  B its  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  AGB  the 
axis  of  flotation,  which  is  of  course  veitic.al.  In 
fig.  8 the  same  body  is  represented  as  jmshed  or 
drawn  slightly  from  the  perpendicular.  'I'he  shape 
of  the  immersed  portion  being  iioav  allered,  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  is  no  longer  in  the  axis  of 
figure,  but  to  one  side,  as  at  B.  Now,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  line  of  direction  of  the  uj)w.ard 
pres.sure — i.e.  a vertical  line  thiongh  B — meets  the 
axis  .above  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  at  IM,  the 
tendency  of  the  tAvo  forces  is  to  bring  the  axis  into 
its  original  position,  and  in  th.at  case  tlie  equili- 
brium W the  body  is  stable.  But  if  BM  meet  the 
axis  beloAV  G,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  .axis 
further  and  further  from  Ihe  vertical,  Aintil  the 
body  get  into  some  iieAV  position  of  equilibrium. 
There  is  still  another  case  ; the  line  of  sniqiort  or 
buoy.ancy  may  meet  the  axis  in  G,  and  then  the 
tAvo  forces  counteract  one’ another,  .and  the  body 
remains  in  .any  position  in  Avhich  it  is  )uil  ; the 
body  is  then  said  to  be  in  neutral  equilibi  ium.  In 
a flo.ating  cylinder  of  Avood,  for  instance,  B is 
ahvays  right  under  G,  in  AA'hatever  Avay  the  cylinder 
is  turned.  When  the  .angles  through  Avhich  a llo.at- 
ijig  body  is  m.ade  to  roll  .are  small  the  point  IM  is 
nearly  constant.  It  is  called  tire  inetacentre  ; and 
its  position  may  be  calcul.ated  for  a body  ot  given 
weight  and  dimensions.  In  the  construction  and 
lading  of  ships  it  is  an  object  to  have  the  centre 
of  gravity  as  Ioav  as  possible,  in  order  tb.at  it  m.ay 
be  .ahv.ays  beloAV  the  metacentre.  With  this  vicAv, 
heavy  materials,  in  the  shape  of  ballast,  are  ]>laced 
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ill  the  hottoiii,  and  the  heaviest  portions  of  the 
cargo  are  stoived  low  in  the  hold.  See  Specific 
Gravity. 

Ilydrosulpliiiric  Acid.  See  Sulphur. 

Ilydcothorax  (derived  from  hydur,  ‘water,’ 
and  f/iowai,  ‘the  chest’)  is  the  term  apidied  to 
dr()]>sical  collections  in  the  pleura.  See  Drop.sy, 
Pleurisy. 

Ilydrozoa.  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
phylum  or  sub-kingdom  Cmlenterata  (q.v. ),  the 
other  two  being  Ctenophora  (q.v.)  and  Anthozoa 
or  Actinozoa  (q.v.).  Two  animal  forms  (zooids), 
reducible  to  one  common  plan,  are  jiresent,  which 
often  alternate  in  the  life-history  of  the  individual. 
Of  one  of  these,  the  Hydroid  or  Polyp,  the  common 
fresh-water  Hydra  (q.v.),  may  he  taken  as  the  siin- 
plihed  type ; the  other  is  the  Medusa  or  jelly- 
fish. It  is  only  in  this  latter  or  in  some  degenerate 
form  of  it  that  sexual  organs  ai-e  ]n-oduced  (except 
in  the  case  of  Hydra).  The  Hydrozoa  may  he  free 

or  fixed,  simple 
or  colonial,  and 
these  variations  in 
habit,  along  with 
the  existence  of 
two  kinds  of  zooids 
just  referred  to, 
render  their  con- 
stitution so  com- 
plex that  it  will 
lie  advantageous 
to  describe  briefly 
one  or  two  typical 
forms  before  giv- 
ing the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the 
group. 

In  the  case  of 
Sarsia  the  egg  ]iro- 
duced  by  the  jelly- 
fish develops  fii-st 
into  an  ovoid  cili- 
ated cellular  larva 
[planula],  which 
attaches  itself  to 
some  solid  object  l)y  one  end,  Avhilst  the'  other 
grow’.s  into  a ]5olyp  with  mouth  and  tentacles,  a 
colony  being  afteru'ards  produced  by  budding.  In 
the  most  essential  points  of  its  structure  the  Hydra 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  these  polyps ; the 
tentacles,  however,  are  solid,  and  arrangetl  in  more 
than  one  circle  ; they  have  club-shaped  ends  beset 
Avith  thre.ad-cells.  The  name  Syncoryne  has  been 
given  to  the  polyps  of  this  genus.  Upon  the  walls 
of  the  expanded  extremities  appear  buds,  each  of 
which,  gradually  enlarging  and  assuming  the  struc- 
ture of  a Medusa,  drojis  oft'  Avhen  ri])e  and  leads  an 
independent  existence.  It  consists  of  a high  bell, 
the  mouth  of  wdiich  is  partly  closed  liy  a circular 
veil  attached  round  its  margin.  The  clapper  of  the 
bell  [manubrium)  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  con- 
tractile, and  has  a mouth  at  its  extreinity  leading 
into  a stomach  Avithin  its  base,  from  Avi)ich  four 
canals  radiate  AAdthin  the  substance  of  the  bell. 
At  the  margin  of  the  bell  they  are  united  by  a ring- 
canal,  and  beyond  this  they  are  produced  into  long 
hollow  contractile  tentacles.  Near  the  origin  of 
these  from  the  ring-canal  are  situated  eyes,  Avhich 
are  not  merely  sensitive  to  light,  but  capable  of 
A’ision.  A double  nerve-cord  passes  along  the  ring- 
canal,  and  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  the  Avail 
of  the  manubrium.  The  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  bell  are  covered  Avith  ectoderm,  Avhilst  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach  and  the  canals  leading  from 
it  are  lined  Avith  ciliated  endoderm.  There  are 
ectodermal  muscles  in  the  sub-umbrella.  The  eggs 
produced  by  the  process  of  sexual  reproduction 


Fig.  1. 

a,  Syncoryne  frutescens  (reduced);  h, 
braiioli  of  same  (magnified ) ; c,  Sarsia, 
Jtedusa  of  same,  shortly  after  libera- 
tion. (After  Allman.) 


develop  into  polyps  and  the  Avhole  life-circle  is 
rejieated. 

In  certain  cases  the  Medusa  or  sexual  person, 
instead  of  becoming  free,  has  remained  attached  to 
the  Hydroid  polyp,  and  under  such  circumstances 
has  undergone  more  or  less  degeneration.  It  may 
( 1 ) present  the  princi])al  structural  features  of  a 
Medusa,  except  that  it  is  mouthless,  and  that  it 
has  the  form  of  a closed  sac  OAving  to  the  adhesion 
of  the  margins  of  the  bell  ( ‘ adelocodonic  gono- 
phore’  of  Allman),  or  (2)  it  may  be  merely  a bud 
containing  sexual  products  ( ‘ sporosac  ’ ). 

Aurelia  aurita,  one  of  the  commonest  jelly-fishes 
of  our  coasts,  may  be  selected  as  an  example  of  a 
Medusa  of  quite  different  structure.  The  bell  is 
flattened,  thickest  in  the  centre,  and  notched  round 
the  margin.  The  manubrium  is  split  up  into  four 
long  pointed  ])rocesses  Avith  fringed  margins,  and 
from  the  stomach  and  from  its  four  saccular 
expansions  there  proceed  eight  unbranched  canals, 
and  eight  Avhich  bifurcate  several  times,  and  are 
united  by  a,  marginal  ring-canal.  Four  ring-  or  ear- 
shaped reprodiictive  glands  are  developed  in  the 
base  of  the  stomach,  but  hang  doAvn  on  the  loAver 
surface  of  the  bell.  In  each  of  the  eight  marginal 
notches,  Avhich  correspond  to  the  main  stems  of  the 
branched  canals,  is  a so-called  ‘ marginal  corpuscle,’ 
or  sense-organ,  containing  an  otolith  and  a pig- 
ment mass.  These  sense-organs  appear  to  be  nerve- 
centres,  and,  by  their  connection  A\’ith  a nervous 
plexus  in  the  sub-umbrella,  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  : there  is  no  closed  nerve-ring. 
BetAveen  the  marginal  corpuscles  are  a large  number 
of  short  tentacles.  The  egg  gives  rise  to  a ciliated 
planula,  Avhich,  after  SAvimming  freely  for  some 
time,  becomes  fixed  and  gives  rise  to  a polyp 
( Scyphistoma)  Avhich  has  at  first  four,  then  eight. 


Fig.  2. — Aurelia  aurita  (reduced). 


and  then  many  tentacles.  Four  internal  septa, 
reaching  from  the  base  to  the  margin  of  the  mouth, 
divide  the  cavity  of  the  polyp  into  a central  space 
and  four  lateral  recesses.  Usually  the  polyp 
undergoes  a seiies  of  transverse  constrictions, 
which, produce  a series  of  Meduspe,  Ayhich  are  set 
free  after  the  tentacles  of  the  polyp  have  been 
absorbed.  The  organism  in  this  stage  is  known  as 
a Strobila.  After  a Avhole  series  of  Medusae  has 
been  thus  set  free  the  polyp  can  form  tentacles 
afresh,  and  the  Avhole  process  can  be  repeated.  The 
Meduspe  Avhen  first  set  free  have  neither  arms, 
marginal  tentacles,  radial  canals,  nor  reproductive 
organs,  so  that  they  have  to  undergo  a complicated 
development  in  the  free  state. 

The  Hydrozoa  are  Avidely  distributed,  and  all 
marine,  Avitli  feAv  exceptions  (e.g.  Hydra,  Cordylo- 
phora).  The  Hydroid  polyps  and  colonies  are 
attached  to  foreign  substances,  the  IMedusa’  and 
Siphonophora  are  free-SAvimming,  in  most  cases 
near  the  surface,  though  certain  forms  appear  to 
be  denizens  of  deep  Avater  (Pectis,  Nauphanta, 
Rhodalia).  They  are  carnivorous,  and  some  are 
beautifully  phosphorescent  ( Pelagia,  Diphyes).  A 
feAV  are  fossil — e.g.  the  palaiozoic  Graptolitidaj  and 
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Stroniatoporidie,  and  some  Medus;e  from  the 
Jurassic  period,  and  some  from  tlie  Clialk.  Tlieie 
are  about  1000  s])ecies,  arranp:eil  under  some  JoO 
genera,  which  may  he  classilied  as  follows  : 

I.  Craspedota  (HydroinedusiB). — Hydroid  form,  either  free 
and  temporary,  or  frue  or  fixed,  simple  or  colonial,  and  i)erma- 
nent.  Sometimes  tentaculate,  tentacles  usually  solid  ; mouth 
prominent,  gastric  cavity  simple,  skeleton  usually  chitinoid, 
rarely  calcareous.  Asexual  reproduction,  usually  by  gemma- 
tion. Medusold  form,  with  tubular  manubrium,  and  an  in- 
turned  velum ; sensory  organs,  ocelli,  or  auditory  organs.  It 
may  become  sessile  and  degenerate.  Sexes  separate.  Almost 
all  marine. 

(i)  TracJiymedusa;  (Monopsea,  Haplomorpha). — Free-swim- 
ming Medusae,  wdth  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  disc  hard 
and  stiff;  no  hydriform  iihase  in  development ; tentacles  primi- 
tively solid  ; auditory  vesicles  present.  Examples  : Geryonia, 
rEgina. 

(ii)  Hydro  idea.— HydufoTm  person,  with  small  polyps; 
generally  colonial,  with  a chitinous  (rarely  calcareous)  exo- 
skeleton. Sexual  only  in  Hydra.  Medusiform  person  jiroduced 
by  gemmation  from  the  hydriform,  often  degenerate.  (1)  Tubu- 
lariae  (Gymnoblastea,  Anthomedusic),  hydriform  person  usually 
colonial;  no  special  receptacles  for  the  polyps  (thecae),  or  the 
medusiform  buds (gonangia) ; sexual  organs  in  the  outer  or  oral 
wall  of  the  stomach.  Medusae  have  neither  otocysts  nor  tenta- 
culocysts,  but  ocelli  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacles  ; and  are  of  the 
kind  known  as  Anthomedusie.  Examples  ; Tubularia,  Coryne, 
Cordylophora.  (2)  Campanulariae  ( Calyptoblastea,  Leptome- 
dusa; ),  hydriform  person  in  permanent  colonies,  with  a single 
circle  of  solid  tentacles ; hydrothecae  and  gonangia  usually 
present ; medusiform  persons  belong  to  the  division  Lepto- 
medusae,  being  flattened,  having  the  velum  feebly  develojied  ; 
tentacles  2,  4,  6,  8,  up  to  several  hundred,  sometimes  with  ocelli 
at  the  base;  auditory  organs  sometimes  present;  sexual  glands 
in  the  radial  canals.  E.\amples : Campanularia,  Sertularia, 
riuniularia.  (3)  Bleutheroblastea,  colonies  not  permanent ; no 
differentiated  gonophores.  Examples : Hydra,  Protohydra. 
(4)  Hydrocorallia,  skeleton  calcareous,  containing  the  Styla- 
steridae  and  the  Millepores  (q.  v.).  (5)  Rhabdophora,  containing 
certain  Cambrian  and  Silurian  fossils  known  as  Graptolites(q.v.). 

(iii)  Siplionophora. — Pelagic  colonies,  with  several  ditfereut 
kinds  of  modified  polyps  or  Medusae  (see  sirecial  article). 

H.  Acbaspeda  (Acalephae,  Scyphomedusa;).— Medusae,  gener- 
ally of  considerable  size,  with  lobed  margin,  bearing  sensory 
spherules;  manubrium  square,  usually  produced  into  prolonged 
angular  lappets  ; no  velum  ; the  sexes  are  separate ; nervous 
centres  in  the  marginal  sensory  bodies.  Hydroid  form  know'll 
in  but  few  instances  ; small  and  fixed,  mouth  surrounded  by 
a disc,  provided  with  sixteen  or  more  solid  tentacles  ; multiplies 
by  lateral  buds  on  a creeping  shoot ; Medusae  formed  from  it  by 
transverse  fission.  All  marine. 

(i)  Tessaronice. — Umbrella  high,  parts  disposed  in  fours,  four 
gastric  pouches.  (1)  Stauromedusae,  without  sensory  bodies. 
Example:  Lucernaria.  (2)  Peroniedusae,  with  four  sensory 
bodies,  disposed  between  the  principal  radii.  (3)  Cubomedus®, 
with  four  sensory  organs,  placed  in  the  principal  radii,  four 
simple  tentacles,  and  eight  marginal  pouches.  Ex.ample : 
Charybdea. 

(ii)  Ephyronim  (Discomedusce). — Umbrella  flattened,  iiarts 
disposed  in  eights.  (1)  Rhizostomse,  no  central  mouth, 
numerous  suctorial  apertures  on  eight  long  root-like  arms  ; no 
tentacles.  Example  : Crambessa.  ( 2 ) Seinostoms,  four  long 
arms  surrounding  a simple  cruciform  mouth.  Example  : 
Aurelia.  (3)  Cannostomae,  no  arms  round  the  mouth,  which 
is  square ; tentacles  solid,  usually  short.  Example  : Nausithoe. 

In  addition  to  text-books  of  Zoology  in  general,  the 
following  works  may  be  consulted  : Forbes,  Monograph 
of  British  Naked-eyed  Medusce  (Ray  Society,  Lond. 
1848);  Agassiz,  North  American  Aealephee  (Camb. 
U.  S.  A.  1865 ) ; Hinoks,  British  Hydroid  Zoopohytes  { 1868 ) ; 
Allman,  Monograph  of  Gymnohlastic  Hydroids  (Ray 
Society,  1872);  Report  on  the  Hydroida  (Challenger 
Reports,  Zoology,  parts  20  and  70, 1883  and  1888) ; Claus, 
Untersuchungen  iiher  die  Organisation  und  Entwickclung 
der  Medusen  (1883)  ; Haeckel,  System  der  Medusen 
(1879-81);  Deep-sea  Medusa;  (Clutllc7iger  Reports,  Zoo- 
logy, part  12,  1882);  Lendenfeld,  The  Australian  Hydro- 
medusce  (1885)  and  otlier  papers. 

Ilyiircs,  a town  of  Provence,  in  the  French 
department  of  Var,  on  a southern  hill-slojfe, 
crowned  by  a ruined  castle,  3 miles  from  the 
JMediterranean,  and  13  E.  of  Toulon  by  rail. 
Embosomed  iti  pahn-groves  and  orange-orchards, 
it  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
its  mild,  dry  climate,  and  is  tlicrefore  growing  more 
and  more  in  favour  as  an  ifivalid  resort  between 
October  and  May.  An  English  church  was  built 
in  1884 ; and  since  1875  great  improvements  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  way  of  drainage,  water- 
works, boulevards,  &c.  Massillon  vvas  a native. 
Pop.  ( 1872)  5881 ; ( 1891 ) 8347.  Near  the  coast  lie 
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the  wooded  lies  d Hyeres  or  d'Or  (anc.  Stwcluulcs). 
Here  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  ihc 
sea-breezes,  attd  the  season  seems  an  eternal  spring. 
(See  Denis,  llgcrcs,  uncien  ct  luudcrne  (4th  ed. 
Hyeres,  1882). 

llyetograpliy.  See  Rain. 

Ilygieia,  in  classical  mythology  the  goddess 
of  Health,  was  the  daughter  of  Hisculapius.  She 
was  worshipped  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
other  ifiiportant  cities,  and  in  vvorks  of  art  is 
usually  repre.sented  as  a virgin,  with  a snake,  the 
symbol  of  health,  ■which  drinks  from  a cup  held  in 
her  hand. 

Hygiene  is  the  name  given  to  that  department 
of  inquiry  which  deals  with  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  disease  in  their  relation  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  As  thus  delined,  hygiene, 
■while  it  is  founded  on  medical  experience,  and 
while  it  is  advanced  by  medical  research,  stands 
out  clear  and  delined  from  the  ordinary  run  of  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  ■which  deal  with  the 
cure  of  disease.  The  aim  of  hygiene  is  to  prevent 
disease  bj'  the  due  appreciation  of  the  causes  which 
induce  a dejjarture  from  the  normal  type  of  healthy 
life.  In  this  .sense  it  has  Avell  been  named  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  since  it  seeks  to  anticipate  the 
work  of  the  ])hysician  by  its  endeavour  to  remove 
the  cau.ses  on  which  the  diseases  that  affect  man- 
kind depend.  Hygiene  presents  for  consideration 
two  chief  phases.  The  lirst  section  of  Personal 
Hygiene  relates  to  the  individual  as  a unit  and 
to  liis  duties  in  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  in 
disease  ])revention.  The  second  section  deals  with 
Public  Health,  and  concerns  the  relations  which 
exist  between  masses  of  men  and  the  conditions  of 
healthy  living.  In  the  first  case  the  study  embraces 
such  subjects  as  food,  clothing,  habits,  heredity, 
and  the  like,  which  relate  to  the  personal  history 
of  the  unit.  In  the  latter  case  hygiene  has  to 
regard  the  community  and  the  nation,  and  to 
investigate  the  laws  under  M’hich  disease  is  liable 
to  be  pnopagated  by  the  circumstances  of  collective 
life.  The  departments  of  hygiene  which  deal  with 
drainage,  healthy  houses,  the  removal  of  waste, 
and  the  puevention  of  infectious  disease  illustrate 
the  subjects  with  which  the  pmblic  sanitarian  or 
health  oflicer  concerns  himself.  It  is  of  importance, 
however,  to  note  that,  as  regards  these  two  asp)ects 
of  hygiene,  their  scope  is  by  no  Jiieans  so  restricted 
and  so  limited  as  the  terms  of  their  definition 
might  seem  to  impdy.  For  public  health,  as  may 
readily  be  shown,  can  only  be  advanced  by  the 
endeavours  of  individuals.  It  is  the  individual 
and  personal  culture  of  health  which  not  only  must 
pnecede,  but  which  also  forms  the  foundation  of 
public  sanitation. 

The  history  of  hygiene  forms  in  itself  a study 
of  much  interest,  and  teaches  us  that,  like  most 
other  branches  of  modern  .science,  that  of  health 
has  exhibited  a gradual  evolution  and  a cumu- 
lative advance.  Very  far  back  in  the  history 
of  mankind  we  may  trace  tlie  prresence  of  the 
ruling  idea  of  hygiene,  that  disease  could  be 
puevented  by  attention  to  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  healthy  living.  That  the  hygienic  codes  of  the 
Jews  were  remarkably  full  and  complete  is  evident 
from  a pierusal  of  the  Mosaic  books  of  the  Scrip)tures. 
These  laws,  dealing  with  questions  of  food  and  feed- 
ing, with  the  isolation  of  the  sick,  and  with  the 
removal  from  camps  and  dwelling-places  of  waste 
matters,  were  of  singularly  enlightened  character. 
The  modern  Jews  have  pirofited  by  the  attention 
paid  by  their  forefathers  to  (puestions  of  sanitation 
in  the  shapie  of  their  greater  relative  longevity, 
and  their  freedom  from  the  scourges  and  p)lagues 
that  have  decim,ated  the  nations  amidst  which 
they  dwell.  The  great  desire  of  the  ancient  Jew 
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that  his  days  might  be  long  in  the  land,  and  that 
his  race  shonld  grow  strong  and  multiply  exceed- 
ingly, bore  a very  evident  relation  to  tlie  ju’actice 
of  those  health  laws  according  to  which  immunity 
from  disease  is  secured  and  longevity  encouraged. 
So  that  early  enough  in  the  phases  of  human 
development  and  civilisation  sanitary  science  began 
to  he  studied  in  view  of  its  obvious  effects  upon 
both  itersonal  and  national  welfare.  The  Greeks 
may  also  be  quoted  as  a nation  given  to  make 
a special  study  of  the  conditions  of  healthy  living  ; 
but  in  their  case  the  culture  of  a high  standard 
of  physique  probably  included  most,  if  not  all,  the 
points  to  -which  this  ancient  people  paid  attention. 
They  entertained  a lofty  ideal  of  physical  beauty, 
and  attained  this  ideal  undoubtedly  through  the 
practice  of  much  that  partook  of  the  character  of 
hygienic  science.  Apart  from  this  bodily  culture, 
however,  the  Greek  ’\vas  not  a sanitarian  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  visited  by 
epidemics  and  plagues,  which  were  regarded  as 
signs  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  his  deities.  He 
made  no  attenqrt  to  discover  the  causes  of  these 
scourges  or  to  arrest  their  course.  Sanitation  in 
Greece  of  old  was  therefore  more  a thing  of  chance 
than  of  scientific  nature  ; and  of  ancient  Home  the 
same  opinion  may  be  expressed.  Great  public 
works,  and  most  notably  those  connected  with 
Avater-supply  and  drainage,  were  certainly  under- 
taken and  carried  out  on  a scale  of  magnificenee ; 
and  so  far  these  measures  must  have  aided  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  health ; but  plagues 
were  frequent  and  loss  of  life  excessive  as  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  laws  of  health  as  we 
to-day  understand  that  term  the  classic  nations 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  ignorant.  Medicine 
itself  was  of  course  in  its  infancy ; and  for  this 
reason — viz.  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
disease — the  health  of  the  ancients  was  largely  a 
matter  of  chance. 

The  record  of  progress  in  health  science  naturally 
follows  the  course  and  track  of  ordinary  history, 
and  in  this  respect  forms  a most  interesting- 
comment  on  the  social  advance  of  the  people.  The 
middle  ages  with  ourselves,  for  example,  beheld 
personal  health  neglected  and  public  health 
unknown.  Cleanliness  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence ; the  ‘ sanctity  of  dirt  ’ was  respected  by 
priest  and  people  alike ; the  houses  were  built 
closely  together ; their  domestic  appliances  were  of 
the  rudest  description ; and  drainage  was  non- 
existent. The  conditions  of  ordinary  existence 
were  those  of  rapine  and  war,  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  science 
whicli  devotes  itself  to  saving  life  should  scarcely 
have  made  its  influence  felt  at  all.  The  clearest 
proofs  of  the  utter  neglect  of  sanitation  were  to 
be  found  in  the  fevers  and  plagues  with  the  records 
of  whose  frightful  mortality  the  story  of  the 
middle  ages  teems.  Dr  Guy,  who  made  a special 
study  of  the  history  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle 
ages,  tells  us  that  in  the  T2th  century  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  epidemics  and  many  famines  were 
recorded.  The  13th  century  saw  twenty  plagues 
and  nineteen  famines;  vvhile  the  14th  beheld  in 
its  early  part  eight  epidemics  and  a succession 
of  famines.  In  1348  came  to  England  the  Black 
Death  or  Great  Pestilence.  As  the  result  of  this 
plague,  which  attacked  Europe  from  the  East, 
100,000  pei'sons  died  in  London  alone.  In  Europe 
at  large  it  was  estimated  some  25  millions  of 
persons  died  from  this  plague.  The  Sweating 
Sickness  attacked  England  in  1485.  This  was 
a plague  which  was  apparently  propagated  within 
the  bounds  of  our  own  land  by  the  filthy  and 
impure  surroundings  of  the  people.  After  being- 
attacked  by  the  sweating  sickness,  the  victim 
usually  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  attacked 


the  well-to-do  and  intemperate  livers  especially, 
and  appears  to  have  been  more  fatal-  in  the 
case  of  men  than  of  women.  After  a succession 
of  reappearances  this  epidemic  passed  away  in 
1551,  and  has  since  that  date  been  extinct.  A 
century  or  so  later  (in  1666)  came  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  a catastrophe  which  was  not  an  unmixed 
evil,  since  it  cleared  away  the  Old  London  with  its 
foul  and  close  houses,  and  indrrced  the  erection  of 
a new  and  more  sanitarily  built  city.  The  great 
fire  apj)arently  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Gieat 
Plague,  which  prior  to  1666  had  swept  from  time 
to  time  across  the  country,  but  disappeared  in  that 
year,  happily  to  return  no  more.  The  cessation  of 
the  epidemic  plagues  thus  enumerated  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  abolition  or  modification  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  had  previously 
floui  ished.  Less  crowding  together  of  people  and 
of  their  dwellings,  a freer  atmosphere,  and  a gi  eater 
measure  of  cleanliness  doubtless  acted  then  as 
now  in  abolishing  epidemics  ; but  even  in  the  18th 
century  smallpox,  typhus  or  jail  fever,  scurvy, 
ague,  and  other  diseases  continued  to  be  only  too 
well  represented  as  legacies  of  the  ignorant  and 
careless  living  which  cliaracterised  the  preceding 
era. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  18th  century  that  hygiene 
begins  to  appear  on  the  social  horizon  with  some- 
thing- of  clear  outline  and  defined  aims,  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  science,  pursuing  a very  practical 
relation  to  the  lives  of  men.  The  Black  Death 
and  other  plagues  had  then  disappeared  as  we  have 
noted,  and  thus  the  chances  of  prolonged  life  had 
become  materially  increased  in  Britain  and  in 
other  European  countries  as  well.  The  sanitary 
historian  of  the  18th  century  has  to  take  account 
of  at  least  three  great  naiiies  as  those  of  fore- 
runners in  the  work  of  hygienic  progress.  John 
Howard  (q.v. ),  the  philanthropist,  largely  based 
his  work  of  jail  reform  on  improvement  in  the 
terrible  state  of  these  places  of  detention.  They 
were  overcrowded,  and  filthy  in  the  highest 
degree,  and,  as  a consequence  of  these  condi- 
tions, typhus  fever  (which  is  a disease  of  over- 
crowding) reigned  rampant  under  the  name  of 
‘jail  fever.’  Howard  by  his  undaunted  eftbrts  suc- 
ceeded ill  clearing  the  jails  of  this  pest ; and  to-day 
our  criminals  reap  the  fruit  of  Howard's  philan- 
thropy in  the  fact  that  the  jail  now  ranks  in  reality 
as  the  healthiest  of  dwelling-places.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  if  our  homes  could  be 
rendered  sanitary  to  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
jails  of  our  land,  the  death-rate  Avould  be  speedily 
reduced  to  a minimum  compared  with  its  present 
amount.  Captain  Cook,  the  navigator,  stands  out 
as  the  second  of  the  sanitary  pioneers  of  last 
century.  He  it  was  who  first  showed  that 
scurvy,  which  is  essentially  a blood  disorder,  and 
from  which  whole  ships’  crews  used,  to  remain 
])rostrate  in  long  voyages,  was  due  to  improper 
feeding.  In  one  of  his  voyages  Anson  lost  600 
out  of  900  men  from  scurvy.  Cook  in  a three 
years’  voyage  lost  only  four  hands  out  of  118,  and 
not  one  of  these  four  deaths  was  due  to  the 
seaman’s  pest.  He  showed  that  in  the  absence  of 
fresh  vegetables,  lime-juice  should  be  served  out 
regularly  to  ships’  crews  (see  ScuR-V’Y).  To-day 
Captain  Cook’s  discovery  is  duly  acted  upon 
in  the  case  of  long  voyages ; and  the  extinction 
of  scur^•y  in  this  fashion  may  be  regarded  as 
parallel  in  importance  to  the  prevention  of 
ague  through  the  draining  of  the  swamps  and 
morasses  amid  the  decaying  vegetation  of  which 
the  ague  germs  breed  and  multiply. 

The  third  discovery  of  importance  in  sanitation 
in  the  18th  century  introduces  us  to  a feature  in 
disease  prevention  which  demands  especial  notice, 
because  of  the  renewed  importance  which  the  prin- 
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ciple  in  question  has  acquired  in  our  own  days. 
This  feature  maybe  called  that  of  the  modification 
of  disease.  It  began,  doubtless,  far  back  in  the 
history  of  eastern  nations,  if  we  are  to  credit  Hindu 
records,  but  in  1720  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
wife  of  the  English  ambassador  to  Turkey,  intro- 
duced it  to  the  notice  of  English  physicians 
under  the  name  of  inoculation.  This  practice  came 
into  vogue  as  a preventive  of  smallpox  in  its 
pristine  severity.  Hei'e  smallpox  matter,  taken 
from  the  pustules  of  a person  suli’ering  from  that 
ailment,  was  inoculated  into  the  bodies  of  he.althy 
persons.  The  result  as  a rule  was  that  they  acquired 
a mild  attack  of  the  disease,  and  this  attack  was 
found  to  prevent  a future  invasion  of  smallpox. 
Inoculation  undoubtedly  did  not  limit  the  spread 
of  smallpox — indeed,  as  can  be  seen,  it  favoured  its 
spread — but  it  undoubtedly  tended  to  modify  that 
loathsome  ailment,  and  to  prevent  the  dreaded 
scars  and  deformities  which  resulted  from  the 
disease  in  its  full  vigour.  Later  on  came  Jenner’s 
discovery  of  vaccination.  This  practice  began 
about  17hC.  Here  matter  taken  from  the  pustules 
of  cow-po.x  was  used  to  ‘ vaccinate  ’ the  human 
being,  the  result  being  that  a mild  attack  of  cow- 
pox  (or  allied  disorder)  was  given  to  children,  and 
this  was  found,  and  still  is  found,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  to  be  preventive  of  smallpox. 
The  subject  of  vaccination  need  not  be  discussed 
here ; reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  on 
that  subject ; suffice  it  to  say  that  since  1840,  when 
vaccination  began  to  be  made  the  subject  of  legal 
enactment  in  Hritain,  and  since  1853,  when  free 
vaccination  Avas  provided  for  the  poor  by  law, 
smallpox  has  decreased  both  as  regards  frequency 
and  seveiity.  In  1867  vaccination  was  made  com- 
pulsory for  infants,  and  at  the  present  time,  even 
if  it  has  not  effected  a universal  escajie  from 
smallpox  attack,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  a tremendous  saving  of  life  from  this  disease 
by  its  aid. 

The  advance  of  medical  science — and  especially 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  microscopic 
research  into  the  causes  of  disease — together  with 
the  spread  of  education,  and  of  a consequent  intel- 
ligent interest  in  health  science  among  the  people, 
has  tended  powerfully  to  awaken  national  endea- 
vour in  matters  both  of  j)ersonal  and  public  hygiene. 
In  Britain  the  law  has  stepped  in,  and  has  provided, 
by  means  of  many  suitable  enactments  (1848,  1875, 
&c.),  full  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  healthy 
life,  as  well  as  protection  against  health  dangers. 
Each  town  or  district  is  provided  with  its  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  with  its  sanitaiy  inspec- 
tors, Avhose  duties  comprehend  the  abolition  of 
nuisances  and  the  general  supervision  of  drain- 
age and  other  sanitary  details.  To-day  it  may 
be  said  that  we  jiossess  a very  fairly  eqnipjred 
staff’  of  health  experts  in  every  large  town,  able 
and  eager  to  assist  and  advise  the  citizens  in  the 
discharge  of  their  manifest  duties  to  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  in  the  observance  of  hygienic 
rules.  One  of  the  most  important  enactments,  for 
instance,  is  represented  bj'  the  law  which  in  many 
towns  makes  compulsory  the  notification  to  the 
authorities  of  every  case  of  contagious  disease  which 
falls  under  the  notice  of  the  householder  or  medical 
attendant  or  both.  In  this  way  it  is  sought  to 
limit  the  spread  of  those  infections  ailments  which 
add  so  largely  to  the  death-rate  each  year.  The 
authorities,  being  early  informed  of  the  appearance 
of  any  cases  of  these  diseases,  can  take  prompt 
measures  for  their  isolation  and  their  removal,  if 
need  be,  to  hospital.  One  case  of  smallpo.x,  of 
typhus  fever,  or  of  scarlet  fever  may  readily 
become,  by  neglect,  the  parent  of  thousands  of 
cases,  with  a probable  mortality  frightful  to 
contemplate ; whereas  by  prompt  isolation  of  the 


first  case  or  cases  misery,  pain,  loss  of  money, 
and  chances  of  death  may  be  saved  to  thou- 
sands. The  seaports,  too,  are  now  narroAvly 
watched  by  the  health  officers  of  these  ports,  and 
snsjiicious  cases  of  illness  on  vessels  arriving  in 
harbour  are  at  once  dealt  with.  Cholera,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  which  has  run  unchecked  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  on  several  occasions  within  late 
years,  has  thus  been  warded  ott'  from  the  British 
coasts  by  the  active  supervision  of  the  health 
authorities  at  the  ports. 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  home  health  science  has 
made  of  late  years  satisfactory  progress.  The  prin- 
ciple of  safe  .and  sanitary  drainage,  whereby  a 
house  can  be  trapped  off  efficiently  from  the  public 
sewers,  and  the  inroads  of  sewer-gas  (giving  rise  to 
typhoid  fever  and  other  ailments)  j)revented,  is 
beginning  to  be  everywhere  practised.  Plumbers 
are  now  encouraged  to  undergo  examinations,  insti- 
tuted first  of  all  by  the  Plumbers’  Company  of 
London,  and  to  acquire  thereby  certificates  of 
registration  showing  their  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  house-diainage  should  be  con- 
structed. The  vile  ‘ scajuping  ’ work  in  the  matter 
of  drains  so  prevalent  in  former  years,  and  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  inmates  of  houses,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  effectually  banished  from  our 
midst.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  sanitary  science,  the 
intelligent  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  hygiene 
is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  householder  is  no 
longer  content  to  leave  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  his  house  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  architects  or 
equally  ignorant  plumbers.  His  interest  in  his 
health  affairs  and  his  demand  for  sound  sanitary 
work  is  a species  of  demand  for  which  the  inevitable 
supply  is  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  the  increased 
attention  now  being  paid  to  the  construction  of 
closets,  baths,  drains,  lavatories,  &c. , and  to  the 
efficient  protection  of  the  house  from  the  inroads 
of  drain  effluvia.  In  other  details  also  the  health 
of  our  homes  is  receiving  the  care  it  desei'vcs. 
Questions  of  ventilation  and  of  lighting  are  being 
studied  anew,  and  the  waiming  of  houses  is  no 
longer  left  to  chance.  Personal  health,  which 
ranges  in  its  extent  from  questions  of  foods  and 
drinks  to  those  of  cleanliness  and  clothes,  is  not 
neglected  amid  the  general  imjirovementin  hygienic 
education  ; so  that  the  outlook  in  health  questions 
is  on  the  whole  of  the  most  hopeful  kind.  Happily 
the  jieople  at  large  are  beginning  at  length  to 
perceive  and  to  act  on  the  great  truth  that  only  by 
their  personal  education  in  hygiene,  and  by  their 
knowledge  and  observance  of  health  laws,  can  they 
secure  the  length  of  days  which  of  old  it  was 
declared  Wisdom  bore  in  her  right  hand. 

As  a final  point  deserving  of  mention  in  relation 
to  the  acquirement  of  hygienic  knowledge  we  may 
refer  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  regarding  the  exact 
causes  of  those  infectious  or  zymotic  diseases  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  These 
diseases  include  such  ailments  as  smallpox,  typhus 
fever,  cholera,  typhoid  (or  enteric)  fever,  measles, 
hooping-cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  like 
disorders.  That  they  are  responsible  for  a very 
large  amount  of  our  annual  mortality  is  a stable 
fact,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  hotter 
knowledge  of  their  causation  bids  fair  to  enable  us 
to  cope  successfully  with  their  attack.  It  is  mnv 
generally  admitted  that  each  of  these  diseases  arises 
from  a specific  living  ])article  or  germ  which,  sown 
in  the  body,  under  favourable  conditions,  gives  rise 
to  the  disease  in  question.  Each  germ  is  deiived 
from  a previous  case  of  the  disease,  and  each  disease, 
under  oi-dinary  circumstances,  breeds  true — that  is 
to  say,  if  we  sow  smallj)ox  we  reap  smallpox,  and 
not  measles  or  scarlet  fever  ; and  so  with  every 
other  disease.  What  is  known  as  the  ‘germ  theory 
of  disease  ’ has  thus  come  to  assume  a paramount 
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place  and  power  in  modern  hygiene.  Already  we 
have  become  acquainted  witli  the  specilic  germs 
of  many  disorders.  We  know,  for  example,  the 
Bacillus  tuberculosis,  or  gerni  to  which  tubercle  is 
due — consumption  or  phtidsis  being  merely  a form 
of  tubercle,  as  that  disease  aliects  the  lungs.  Tlie 
gei’in  of  relapsing  fever  is  also  known,  and  that  of 
the  splenic  fever  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been  very 
fully  studied.  The  fight  of  mankind  against  these 
fevers  and  allied  ailments  is  thus  in  reality  a conibat 
with  the  germs  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 
All  attempte  to  limit  these  disorders  by  disinfection 
or  otherwise  are  directed  towards  the  destruction 
of  the  germs  which  are  given  off  from  each  case  of 
a given  disease,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  escape  into 
air  or  water,  infallibly  spread  the  ailment  broadcast. 
Tlie  knowledge  of  the  exact  origin  of  such  diseases 
is  therefore  a powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
sanitarian.  In  other  ways  than  by  germ-destruc- 
tion it  is  sought  to  protect  man  and  animals  against 
disease  attack.  Pasteur  and  others,  by  modifying 
the  germs  of  a disease  (e.g.  those  of  splenic  fever) 
by  submitting  them  to  varied  conditions^  of  tem- 
perature, &c. , and  by  artificially  propagating  them 
in  approiu’iate  solutions,  have  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing germs  of  altered  and  weakened  power.  Tliese 
latter,  used  to  inoculate  animals,  produce  a mild 
form  of  the  disorder,  which  protects  against  subse- 
quent attack  (see  Hydrophobia).  Tliis  is  the 
latest  practical  development  of  the  germ  theory 
itself.  How  far  it  may  be  extended  to  protect  man 
against  his  enemies  in  the  shape  of  disease  germs 
the  future  alone  can  tell.  Meanwhile,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
least  a possibility  of  the  abolition  of  many  of  the 
ailments  which  now  afi'ect  us  by  the  combined  work 
of  attention  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  health  and  the 
promotion  of  a high  standard  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and,  it  may  be  also,  by  the  work  of  science 
in  fortifying  us  by  inoculation  against  the  invasion 
of  our  disease  enemies. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  cause  and  advance  of 
sanitation  in  England  has  been  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  various  Health  Exhibitions  held  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  latest  sanitary 
inventions  and  appliances  were  shown.  One  of  the 
fruits  of  the  London  Health  Exhibition  of  1884 
was  the  publication  of  an  admirable  series  of  hand- 
books, written  by  eminent  sanitarians  and  physi- 
cians, and  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  public 
and  personal  health.  As  regards  the  advance  of 
sanitary  science  abroad,  Germany  has  long  evinced 
a thorough  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
scientific  instruction  in  hygiene,  and  the  Sanitary 
Institute  at  Berlin,  presided  over  by  Di'  Robert 
Koch,  is  in  its  way  a model  of  what  such  an 
estahlishment  should  be.  Laboratories  for  the 
study  of  public  health  science  have  been  established 
in  connection  yvith  most  of  the  English  universities  ; 
while  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
buigh  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London  have  built  laboratories  specially  intended 
for  the  study  of  germ  life,  and  for  bacteriological 
investigations  in  relation  to  the  production  of 
diseases  at  large. 

In  the  United  States  the  supervision  ol  iiealth 
matters  is  delegated  to  Boards  of  Health,  of  which 
one  exists  in  each  state.  These  boards  receive 
reports  from  medical  officers  and  other  experts, 
ajid  publish  each  an  annual  report  containing  much 
suggestive  matter  for  the  guidance  of  health 
reformers  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health  at  large.  Quarantine,  conducted  on  rational 
princijdes,  with  the  rigid  e.xclusion  of  diseases  liable 
to  be  im])orted  by  immigrants,  is  made  a notable 
feature  of  the  sanitation  of  the  United  States. 

See  the  articles  Bacteria,  Baths,  Cooking,  Diet, 
Germ  Theory,  Gymnastics,  Health-resorts,  Hos- 


pitals, Hydropathy,  Nursing,  Medicine,  Sewage, 
Ventilation,  Water-supply  ; also  Parkes’s  .Hiujiene 
(1883);  Galton’s //efdlt.w  DwWini/s  (1880 ) ; G.  Wilson's 
Manual  of  Hypicne  (1880);  Corfield’s  Health  (1880); 
the  present  writer’s  Manual  of  Health  Science  (1885); 
Simon’.s  Knylish  Sanitary  Institutions  (1890);  Sir  B. 
W.  liichardson’s  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,  The  Common 
Health,  and  his  life  of  Chadwick  ; and  books  on  hygiene 
by  Stephenson  and  Murphy  (1892-93),  Willoughby 
(1893),  and  Lehmann  (1893). 


Ilya  roilicter  (Gr.  hygros,  ‘moist,’  metron,. 
‘measmre’),  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
earlier  forms  of  hygrometer  depended  upon  the 
pro2ierty  iwssessed  by  some  substances  of  readily 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  being  thereby 
changed  in  dimensions  or  in  weight.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  hair  hygrometer  of  Saussure,  in  which  a 
hair,  which  expands  and  contracts  in  length  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  more  or  less  moist,  was  made  to 
move  an  index ; a similar  instrument  was  the 
whalebone  hygrometer  of  Deluc ; but  as  other 
causes  as  well  as  moisture  affect  such  instruments 
they  afford  no  accurate  indications.  The  most 
perfect  hygrometer,  theoretically,  is  that  of  J.  F. 
Daniell  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  connected 
by  a bent  tube,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and 
enclosing  a thermometer,  together  with  some  ether 
and  vapour  of  ether,  the 
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air  having  been  exjielled. 

The  bulb  h is  covered 
with  muslin,  and  a is 
either  blackened  or  coated 
with  metal.  The  obser- 
ver’s hand  is  placed  for  a 
short  time  on  b,  to  drive 
the  ether  into  a,  leaving 
h and  the  tube  filled  with 
vapour  of  ether.  A little 
ether  is  then  dropped  from 
a flask,  of  the  form  c,  on 
the  muslin-covered  bulb ; 
evaporation  instantly 
takes  place  and  produces 
a cooling  of  b,  which  condenses  the  vapour  inside  ; 
a fresh  evaporation  from  a fills  the  vaenum,  which 
is  again  condensed  by  dropping  ether  on  b,  and  the 
process  is  repeated  till  the  temjieratnre  of  a is  so 
reduced  by  successive  evaporations  ( see  Evapora- 
tion ) that  de^t!  begins  to  be  formed  on  the  outside 
of  the  bulb.  At  the  instant  this  occurs  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  two  thermometers  is  accur- 
ately noted,  the  one  giving  the  dew-point  tempera- 
ture, and  the  other  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
The  actual  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  can  now  be  readily  found  from  the 
following  emifirical  formula  : weight  of  moisture  in 


grains  = x p ; Avhere  t is  the  temjierature  of 

the  air  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  (found 
from  tables ) the  elasticity  of  I'apour  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  dew-point.  The  evident  defects  of  this 
instrument  are,  first,  its  rapidity  of  operation,  so 
that  no  time  is  allowed  for  the  glass,  ether,  and 
thermometer  to  come  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
in  consequence  the  dew-point  is  given  higher  than 
it  actually  is  ; secondly,  its  costliness,  owing  to  the 
great  consumption  of  ether;  and,  thirdly,  its  use- 
lessness in  tropical  countries,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  the  ether  in  a fluid  state.  Daniell’s 
hygrometer  was  used  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  from  1840 — the  commencement  of 
meteorological  observations — till  1847,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  more  convenient  instrument,  the 
Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Thermometers.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  onlinary  thermometers  : one 
has  its  bulb  bare,  and  thus  shows  the  temperature 
of  the  air ; the  other  has  its  bulb  covered  with 
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muslin,  whicli  is  kept  wet  by  a cotton  wick  dipping 
into  water.  The  evaporation  from  the  muslin,  and 
consequent  cooling  of  the  bulb,  being  in  proportion 
to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the  difference  between  the 
readings  of  the  two  thermometers  is  greatest  when 
the  air  is  driest,  and  zero  when  it  is  completely 
saturated.  The  readings  of  the  thermometers  being 
taken,  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the  dew-point 
is  calculated  by  the  formula  of  Dr  Apjolm : 

(1)  — ; (2)  ¥ = f-  — • I- ■ 

the  first  formula  to  be  used  when  the  wet  thermo- 
meter is  above,  and  the  second  when  it  is  below 
the  freezing-point  (32°).  In  these  formirlm  F is 
the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the  dew-point,  which 
has  been  determined  for  different  temperatures  by 
Regnault  from  carefully  conducted  ex])eriments  ; /, 
the  elastic  force  at  the  temperature  of  eva]3oration 
(or  reading  of  wet  bulb) ; d,  the  difference  between 
the  dry  and  wet  bulbs  ; and  li,  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  From  this  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
a cubic  foot  of  air,  &c.  can  be  found  as  before.  To 
dispense  with  these  troublesome  calculations  the 
llygrometrie  Tables  of  Mr  Glaisher  may  be  used, 
e.\cei)t  in  very  dry  states  of  the  atmosphere,  such 
as  occasionally  occur  on  Ben  Nevis  and  very  dry 
climates,  when  Dr  Apjohirs  formula  must  be  used. 

Hyg  roscope  is  a name  sometimes  given  to  an 
instrument  for  indicating  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  without  measuring  its  amount. 
Hygro.scopic  substances  are  those  which  imbibe 
moisture  and  become  coated  with  a moist  film. 

Ilyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings.  See  Egypt, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  239. 

llyilieu,  or  Hymen^eus,  in  Greek  Mythology, 
the  god  of  marriage  ; but  originally  the  word  seems 
to  have  denoted  only  the  bridal-song,  which  was 
sung  by  the  companions  of  the  bride  as  she  went 
from  her  father’s  house  to  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
The  god  Hymen  is  first  mentioned  by  Sappho. 
The  legends  concerning  his  birth  and  descent  are 
various ; but  he  is  generallj'  said  to  be  a son  of 
Apollo  and  some  one  of  the  Muses.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a youth  with  wings,  a bigger  and  graver 
Cupid,  with  a bridal  torch  and  a veil  in  his  hands. 

Hymeiiop'tcra  ( Gr. , ‘ membrane-winged  ’ ),  an 
order  of  insects,  including  (a)  ants,  bees,  wasps 
( Aculeata) — with  stings  ; and,  in  a lower  division, 
(&)  gall-flies,  saw-flies,  and  ichneumon-liies  (Tere- 
brautia),  in  which  the  abdomen  of  the  female 
bears  a boring  ovipositor.  The  mouth  parts  are 
adapted  both  for  biting  and  sucking.  The  wings 
are  typically  four,  membranous,  and  with  com- 
paratively few  veins  ; they  may  be  caducous  or 
absent ; the  second  pair  is  always  smaller  than  the 
first.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete.  Both  in 
structure  and  intelligence  the  hyinenoptera  occupy 
a high  place  among  insects,  and  indeed  among 
animals.  Their  characteristics  will  best  be  gathered 
from  the  study  of  special  types.  See  Ant,  Bee, 
Gall-fly,  Saw-fly,  Wasp,  and  Insects. 

HyillCttus,  a mountain  (3368  feet)  in  Attica, 
now  called  Trelo  Vouni,  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  Athens,  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its 
honey  and  its  bluish  marble.  The  honey  is  still  in 
repute. 

Ilyillll.  The  usually  accepted  definition  of  a 
Christian  hymn  is  that  of  St  Augustine  : ‘ Do  you 
know  what  a hymn  is?  It  is  singing  Avith  the 
praise  of  God.  If  you  ]waise  God  and  do  not  sing, 
you  utter  no  hymn.  If  you  sing,  and  praise  not 
God,  you  utter  no  hymn.  If  you  praise  anything 
Avhich  does  not  pertain  to  the  praise  of  God,  though 
in  singing  you  praise,  you  utter  no  hymn.’  The 
hymns  of  the  church  which  are  known  to  us  as 
existing  at  the  time  these  words  were  AAritten 


(c.  415)  Avere  mainly  of  the  character  thus  de- 
fined. With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  hoAvever, 
changes  took  place  Avhich  gave  rise  to  another 
and  broader  meaning  to  the  hymn.  The  expansion 
of  church  life  and  the  development  of  doctrine  and 
practice  required  that  fuller  liberty  should  be  ex- 
tended to  sacred  song.  The  outcome  of  this  expan- 
sion of  the  original  idea  and  form  of  the  hymn  has 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  vast  stores  of  sacred 
lyrics,  a large  proportion  of  Avhich  have  passed  from 
time  to  time  into  public  use  in  divine  Avorship. 
The  languages  and  dialects  represented  therein 
number  more  than  tAvo  hundred. 

I.  New  Testament  Hymns. — The  early  history 
of  Christianity  is  in  our  Sacred  Books ; and  to 
them  Ave  must  go  for  the  first  examples  of  Christian 
song — the  Magnificat,  the  Benedictus,  the  Angelic 
anthem  (see  DoxoLOGY),  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis. 
The  fourfold  record  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  contains 
no  other  songs.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Ave 
read  of  hymns  being  sung ; but  of  their  structure 
and  contents  Ave  have  no  example.  On  turning 
to  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  St  James,  and  St  Peter, 
Ave  have  some  indications  of  the  nature  of  the 
hymns  Avhich  Avere  then  sung.  Fragments  of  Avhat, 
to  every  aiiirea.rance,  Avere  familiar  hymns  in  the 
early  cliurch  are  found  therein,  some  of  Avhich 
are  knoAvn  as  the  ‘ faithful  saj’ings  ’ of  Holy  Writ. 
These  include  ‘AAvake  thou  that  sleei)est,’  &c., 
Eph.  V.  14  ; ‘If  Ave  die  Avith  Him,  Ave  shall  also  live 
Avith  Him,’  &c. , 2 Tim.  ii.  11,  12  ; ‘Manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  in  the  sjiirit,’  &c.,  1 Tim.  iii.  16; 
and  others,  as  1 Tim.  vi.  15, 16,  Titus,  iii.  4-7,  and 
James,  i.  17.  The  songs  Avhich  St  John  heard  in 
vision,  although  true  lyrics,  cannot  be  classed  as 
early  Christian  hymns. 

II.  Greek. — ( 1 ) In  Greek,  the  mother-tongue  of 
Christianity,  it  is  natural  for  us,  Avhen  Ave  liaA'e 
closed  the  Sacred  Record,  to  search  for  the  earliest 
forms  of  sacred  song.  In  the  Ante-Nicene  ))eriod 
Ave  have  a feAv  only,  some  of  aaIucIi  are  Avritten 
in  the  classical  metres,  and  others  Avhich  are 
‘ more  oriental  in  character,  and  have  an  affinity 
to  the  HebieAv  modes.  ’ 

Of  the  former  the  best-known  instance  is  that  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (died  220?),  translated  by  Dr 
Dexter  as  ‘Shepherd  of  tender  youth.’  Although 
Clement’s  authorship  is  not  beyond  doubt,  yet  it  is 
essentially  a hymn  of  his  day,  and  is  absolutely  con- 
fined, in  its  subject-matter,  to  the  incidents  and  doctrines 
of  Holy  Writ.  The  hymns  and  poems  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  (330-389)  are  all  in  classical  measures.  They 
Avere  probably  Avritten  after  381,  and  number  about 
240  in  all,  of  Avhich  38  are  dogmatic,  40  are  on  moral 
subjects,  99  relate  to  his  OAvn  life,  and  60  more  are 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Although  amongst  these 
sacred  pieces  there  are  several  splendid  hymns,  Ave  know 
not  one  in  a modern  hymn-book.  Some  of  the  finest  are 
easily  attainable  in  the  original  in  Christ  and  Paranikas’s 
Anthulopia  Graca  Carmuium  Christiaiiorum  (1871), 
and  in  a translated  form  in  A.  W.  Chatfield’s  Songs  and 
Hymns  of  the  earliest  Greek  Christian  Poets  (1876). 
Another  Avriter  in  the  classical  metres  Avas  Synesius 
(375-430).  He  Avas  an  eloquent  bishop,  and  well  read 
in  the  philosophy  of  his  own  and  of  older  days.  His  ten 
hymns  are  also  printed  in  the  Anthologia  Grrnca,  and 
translated  by  Mr  Chatfield  and  by  Alan  Stevenson 
(1865).  One  of  these  hymns,  translated  by  Mr  Chat- 
field  as  ‘Lord  Jesu,  think  on  me,’  is  given  in  a few 
modern  hymnals.  ‘ Though  of  great  spirit,  i-eality,  and 
beauty,’  the  ‘hymns  of  Synesius  lie  confessedly  on 
the  borderland  of  Christianity  and  Neoplatonism,  and 
often  it  is  the  Platonic  rather  than  the  specially  Christian 
thought  that  inspires  his  most  refined  passages’  (Diet, 
of  Hymnology,  p.  457).  The  hymns  of  Sophronius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (629),  are  of  a still  later  date,  as 
are  also  those  of  Elias  Syncellus  and  St  John  of  Damascus. 
Of  these  hymns  in  the  classical  measures  none,  except 
three  canons  of  St  John  of  Damascus,  Avere  incorporated 
in  the  services  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

(2)  The  link  of  connection  between  the  Jewish 
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and  the  Christian  hymnody  is  found  not  only  in 
the  use  which  was  made  from  the  very  first  of  the 
Jewish  Psalter  in  Christian  worship,  hut  also  in 
the  adoption  of  the  ancient  ‘Hallelujah’  and 
‘ Hosanna,’  and  in  the  alphabetical  and  otlier  forms 
of  Christian  antiphons  and  versicles.  The  primi- 
tive Greek  hymns,  as  distinct  from  hymns  of  the 
Ner\'  Testament  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sacred 

oems  in  classical  metres  on  the  other,  were  largely 

erived  from  Holy  Scripture. 

Tlie  Ter  Sanctus  is  an  expansion  of  Isaiah,  vi.  .3,  and 
usually  reads  ‘ Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  of  Sabaoth : 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  His  glory.  Blessed  art 
Thou  for  ever.  Amen.’  The  germ  of  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  is  the  Angelic  song  at  Bethlehem.  The  Greek 
form  of  the  Gloria  Patri  (‘  Glory  be  to  the  Father,’  &c.) 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Our  Lord’s  commission, 
‘ Go  ye  tlierefore  ....  baptising  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 
Besides  these,  the  Trisapion,  ‘ Holy  God,  Holy  and 
Mighty.  Holy  and  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us  ; ’ the 
Cherubic  Hymn  of  the  Gi’eek  liturgies,  ‘Let  us  who 
mystically  represent  the  Cherubim,  and  sing  the  holy 
hymn  to  the  Quickening  Trinity,  lay  by  at  this  time  all 
worldly  cares,  that  we  may  receive  the  King  of  Glory, 
invisibly  attended  by  the  angelic  orders.  Alleluia, 
Alleluia,  Alleluia ; ’ the  hymn  of  Justinian,  ‘ Only- 
begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,’  &c. ; and  various  clauses 
in  the  Tc  Deum  are  all  based  upon  separate  or  accumu- 
lated passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 

There  are  also  the  hymn  at  lamp-lighting,  widely 
known  through  Keble’s  translation,  ‘ Hail ! gladdening 
Light,’  which  was  old  in  St  Basil’s  time  (370);  ‘The 
Virgin’s  Song  ’ of  Metliodius  ( died  c.  311 ),  translated  by 
Mr  Chatfield  as  ‘ The  Bridegroom  cometh  ! ’ but  not  in 
liturgical  use  in  ancient  or  modern  times ; and  a few 
others.  Early  Greek  hymns  are  few  in  number  but  of 
fine  quality,  and  deal  almost  exclusively  with  scriptural 
subjects. 

(3)  The  liturgical  use  of  hymns  in  the  church’s 
infancy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extensive. 
Both  Pliny  and  Justin  Martyr  hear  testimony  to 
their  use  in  public  worship,  and  we  know  that 
some  were  in  use  in  the  church  of  Antioch  in 
269.  ‘ Yet  as  late  as  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
there  was  a scruple  against  the  use  of  anything 
hut  psalms  in  the  eastern  monasteries,  and  in 
Spain  tlie  Council  of  Braga  (561)  forbade  the 
use  of  hymns’  (Diet,  of  Hymnol.  p.  460).  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  popularity  and  power  of 
hymns  became  so  marked  through  their  use  by 
the  heretics,  and  their  employment  as  a counter- 
check by  the  faithful,  that  their  exclusion  from 
divine  ■worship  became  no  longer  possible.  The 
change  was  on  a limited  scale  at  first,  hut  after 
the  complete  separation  of  the  Eastern  from  the 
Western  Church  the  hymn  iu  its  various  forms 
gradually  assumed  <a  prominent  and  permanent 
position  in  the  Greek  liturgy. 

(4)  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  principal 
link  between  the  early  and  later  hymns  is  found  in  a 
group  of  pieces  discovered  by  Cardinal  Pitra  in  tw'o 
rare  liturgical  MSS.  at  IMoscow  and  liome  ( Cardinal 
Pitra’s  Aualeeta  Sacra  Ineditee,  Paris,  1876). 

(5)  The  next  jieriod  (600-900)  is  that  in  which 
we  have  the  Imilding  up  of  those  elaborate  service- 
hooks  of  the  Greek  Church,  known  to  us  as  the 
MeiHca,  the  Greater  Ortoechus,  the  Lesser  Oetoeehns, 
the  Triodion,  the  Fentceostarion,  the  Eiicholorfion, 
and  the  Horoloqion.  In  these  works  the  number 
and  variety  of  liymns  are  very  numerous.  The 
hymn-writers  of  this  period  were-,  associated  at 
first  with  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  suhse(pienrly  with  Constantinople. 

(a)  The  first  rirniip  includes  St  Andrew,  Archbishop 
of  Crete  (G(>0-c.  732 ),  who  is  kiiown  as  the  author 
of  several  canons,  triodia,  and  idioinela,  including  the 
great  canon  of  the  Mid-Lent  week.  To  the  English 
reader  he  is  best  known  through  the  cento,  made  by 
Dr  Neale,  ‘ Christian,  dost  thou  see  them  ? ’ Almost 


contemporary  -with  him  was  St  Cosraas,  a monk  of  St 
Sabas,  near  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Maiuma,  near  Gaza,  who  died  c.  760.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  pieces,  including  a canon  for  Christ- 
mas Day,  beginning  in  Dr  Neale’s  tran.slation,  ‘ Christ 
is  born ! tell  forth  His  fame.’  At  St  Sabas  with 
Cosnias  was  John  of  Damascus,  who  became  a tower 
of  strength  in  Greek  hymnody.  Born  at  Damascus,  he 
accompanied  his  foster-brother,  Cosmas,  to  St  Sabas, 
and  there  he  wrote  his  theological  works  and  his  hymns. 
Late  in  life  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  died  at  a 
great  age  (c.  780).  His  influence  upon  later  Greek 
hymnody  was  very  great.  He  arranged  the  Octoedtus  in 
accordance  with  the  Eight  Tones,  and  supplied  it  with 
several  canons  of  great  merit.  His  canons  are  his  finest 
work,  that  for  Easter  (beginning  in  Dr  Neale’s  transla- 
tion, ‘’Tis  the  day  of  Eesurrection  ’ ) being  well  known, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  English  reader.  Within  the  next 
fifty  years  St  Theophanes,  a native  of  Jerusalem,  also  of 
St  Sabas,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Mida,  was 
writing  extensively  on  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
Greek  Calendar,  which  took  the  form  of  canons  and 
idiomela.  Although  largely  represented  in  the  Mencea, 
he  is  almost  unknown  to  the  English  reader. 

(6)  Tlh.0  second  group  oi  hymn-writers  were  associated 
with  Constantinople.  The  first  of  these  is  Joseph  the 
Hymnographer  ( died  883 ),  a native  of  Sicily,  but  after- 
wards founder  of  a'monastei-y  at  Constantinople.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  the  Greek  poets,  aud  is 
largely  represented  amongst  the  canons  in  the  Mencea. 
His  canon  for  Ascension  Day  is  very  fine.  Of  it,  how- 
ever, but  a small  ])ortion  is  familiar  to  English  readers. 
Ode  iv.,  translated  by  Dr  Neale  as  ‘ Jesus,  Lord  of  life  eter- 
nal,’ being  the  best  known.  ‘ Let  our  choir  new  anthems 
raise,’  and  ‘Stars  of  the  morning  so  gloriously  bright,’ 
are  also  ti'anslations  by  Dr  Neale  from  St  Joseph.  St 
Joseph  of  the  Studium,  sometime  Bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  wrote  several  pieces ; but  none  of  them  have 
been  translated  into  English.  His  elder  brother,  St 
Theodore  of  tlie  Studium  (died  826),  wrote  several 
canons,  notably  that  on  the  Judgment,  translated  by 
Dr  Neale  as  ‘That  fearful  day,  that  day  of  speechless 
dread,’  and  regarded  by  Neale  as  ‘undoubtedly  the 
grandest  judgment-hymn  of  the  church  previous  to  the 
Dies  Irce.’  He  also  wrote  ‘A  song,  a song  of  gladness,’ 
which  is  a part  of  liis  triumphal  canon  on  the  victory  of 
the  Icons.  Methodius  H.  (died  836)  also  belongs  to  this 
group  of  poets.  Of  the  few  pieces  which  he  wrote  Dr 
Neale  has  translated  one  only,  ‘ Are  thy  toils  and  woes 
increasing  ? ’ and  has  given  it  as  by  St  Methodius  I.  in 
error.  Theoctistus  of  the  Studium  (c.  890),  said  by  Dr 
Neale  to  have  been  a friend  of  St  Joseph’s,  is  not  largely 
represented  in  Greek  hymnody.  He  is  known  to  English 
readers  through  Dr  Neale’s  translation  of  a cento  from  his 
‘Suppliant  Canon  to  Jesus,’  as  ‘Jesus,  Name  all  Names 
above,’  and  the  Eev.  R.  M.  Moorsom’s  rendering  of  the 
same,  ‘ Sweet  Saviour,  in  Thy  pitying  grace.’ 

(6)  From  this  date  to  the  16th  century,  -when 
the  Greek  service-hooks  were  practicallj^  closed 
against  new  compositions,  very  few  names  are 
known.  We  have  Metrophanes  (died  910); 
Euthymius  (died  910);  Constantine  Por2)hyro- 
genitns  (91.3-959);  Leo  VI.  (died  917);  John 
Maurojjus  { died  1060);  and  Philotheus,  Patriarch 
of  Constantino^de  (died  1376);  but  only  one  or 
two  pieces  by  these  writers  have  been  rendered 
into  English. 

III.  Syriac  (170-1370). — Syriac  hymnody  deals 
with  the  churches  of  Syria,  Ujiper  IMesopotamia, 
and  western  I’ersia.  Its  history  e.xtends  from  the 
2d  to  the  14th  centurJ^ 

The  earliest  known  hymn-writer  in  this  language  is 
Bar-Daisan  (Bardesanes,  q.v. ),  born  in  154.  His  son 
Harmonius  was  also  a hymu-writer.  Both  father  and  son 
had  Gnostic  tendencies.  On  the  orthodox  side  we  have 
Simeon  bar  Sabbae,  Bishoj')  of  Seleucia,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  296 ; and  the  greatest  of  all,  Ephraem 
Syrus  (q.v.;  c.  306-378).  His  poetical  writings  were 
numei-ous,  and  included  homilies,  discourses  on  Clirist’s 
Nativity,  the  Creation,  and  other  sulfiects.  Most  of  the 
Syriac  hymns  and  hymnists  are  practically  unknown  to 
tlie  western  world.  In  the  East,  however,  these  hymns 
form  a considerable  portion  of  the  service-books  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Syriac  oliurches  to  the  present 
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day.  Their  English  use  is  very  limited.  The  best-known 
example  is  ‘ Glad  sight,  the  holy  Churcli,’  by  the  Kev.  F. 
Pott. 

IV.  Latin. — ( 1 ) No  name  is  associated  with 
Latin  hymns  until  after  the  Council  of  Nictea, 
325.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  we  have  three 
great  contemporaiy  writers ; in  Greek,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  (330-389);  in  Syriac,  Ephraem  Syrns 
<306-378) ; and  in  Latin,  St  Hilary  (died  368).  The' 
most  celebrated  of  the  hymns  attributed  to  the 
last  is  the  ‘ Beata  nobis  gaudia  Anni  redu.xit  or- 
bita,’  which  has  been  in  western  liturgies  from  an 
early  date.  St  Ambrose  (c.  340-397)  was  almost 
a contemporary  writer  witli  the  above  three. 
About  100  hymns  are  attributed  to  him,  but  of 
these  only  twelve  are  accepted  by  the  Benedictine 
editors  of  his  works,  including  ‘ *Eterua  Christi 
nmnera,’  ‘ Deus  Creator  omnium,’  ‘O  Lux  beata 
Trinitas,’  and  ‘ Splendor  Paternse  glorhe.  ’ The  rest, 
being  in  liis  style  and  after  his  manner,  are  known 
as  Ambrosian  hymns.  Most  of  the  latter  and  all 
■of  those  by  St  Ambrose  are  found  in  the  early 
liturgies  of  the  Western  Church.  Prudentius  (350- 
410)  did  not  write  hymns,  but  sacred  poems,  from 
which  portions  were  taken  and  incorporated  as 
hymns  in  the  services  of  the  church.  For  this 
purpose  these  extracts  were  admirably  suited  and 
widely  used.  His  ‘ Corde  natus  e.x  Parentis,’  which 
was  taken  from  his  poem  ‘Da,  puer,  plectrum,’ in 
his  Cuthemerinon,  is  a good  e.xample  of  this 
mode  of  treatment.  The  63d  edition  of  Pru- 
■dentius’  Poems  was  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1860.  This  is  a splendid  testimony  to  his 
worth.  Sedulius,  a contemporary  of  Prudentius, 
is  known  in  hymnology  by  one  piece,  ‘ A solis  ortfls 
cardine.  Ad  usque,’  of  which  the  second  portion, 

‘ Hostis  Herodes  impie,’  is  used  as  an  Epiphany 
hymn  in  several  early  breviaries,  ami  altered,  as 
‘ Crudelis  Herodes  Deum,’  in  the  modern  Roman 
Breviary.  The  6th  century  embraces  two  names 
•of  great  repute:  Venantius  Fortunatus  (5.30-609), 
and  Gregory  the  Great  (540-604).  Fortunatus’ 
Poems  are  extant  in  eleven  books.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  hjmins  bear  his  name,  but  his  right 
to  several  of  these  is  contested.  His  grandest 
productions  are  the  Passiontide  hymns,  ‘ Vexilla 
Regis  prodeunt  ’ and  ‘ Range  lingua  gloriosi  prie- 
lium  certaminis.’  Gregory’s  accredited  hymns  are 
about  a dozen,  including  ‘ Audi  benigne  comlitor,’ 
‘Ecce  jam  noctis,’  ‘Rex  Christe  factor  omnium,’ 
and  ‘ Summi  largitor  priemii.’  The  fairly  well 
authenticated  hymns  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (673- 
735)  number  ten  or  twelve  only  at  the  utmost, 
including  his  ‘ Hymnum  canamus  Domino,’  and 
^ Hymnum  canentes  martyrum.’  Another  hundred 
years  give  us  Paul  the  Deacon  (died  c.  799)  and 
■St  Theodulph  of  Orleans  (died  821),  the  ‘Gloria 
laus  et  honor  ’ of  the  latter  being  long  and  well 
known  as  a processional  hymn  for  Palm  Sunday. 
St  Rabanus  (776-856),  with  his  ‘Christe  Sanc- 
torum decus  Angelorum,’  and  St  Odo  of  Cluny 
<879-942),  with  his  ‘Lauda  mater  ecclesia,’ should 
be  mentioned,  as  also  Fulbert  of  Chartres  (died 
1028),  author  of  the  ‘Chorus  novm  Hierusalem,’ 
■and  Robert  II.,  king  of  France  (972-1031 ),  though 
theii'  claims  to  hymn-writing  are  open  to  tpiestion. 

(2)  Although  this  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  the  hymn-writers  whom  we  have 
been  enabled  to  cite  are  comparatively  few.  Most 
■of  them,  however,  are  names  of  great  standing, 
and  are  towers  of  hymnological  strength.  When, 
however,  all  the  compositions  of  these  writers  are 
collected  together  we  still  find  in  the  ancient  Latin 
service-hooks  and  other  MSS.  a mass  of  hymno- 
logical literature  for  which  no  authorship  can  be 
found.  This  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
succeeding  centuries,  and  more  especially  with 
respect  to  the  Prose  or  Sequence. 


(3)  Notker  Balbnlus  (c.  840-912),  the  father  of 
sequence- writing,  was  a member  of  tlie  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St  Gall,  his  prineijjal  work  being 
literary  and  scholastic.  In  connection  with  di\  ine 
worship  he  found  it  difficult  to  remember  the 
musical  notes  [ncumes)  set  to  the  ‘Alleluia’  (speci- 
ally to  the  final  a),  which  were  sung  between  the 
reading  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel.  The  adapt- 
ing of  words  to  these  neumes,  instead  of  sound- 
ing them  as  musical  notes  only,  was  suggested  to 
him  by  another,  and  the  result  was  a series  of 
Sequences,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  hymns,  which 
to  the  number  of  115  are  known  as  Notkerian 
Sequences,  but  of  which  less  than  fifty  are  by 
Notker.  Of  those  who  followed  Notker  in  this 
mode  of  composition  Adam  of  St  ^Tctor  ( an  abbey 
at  Paris)  was  the  most  prominent.  The  service- 
books  of  the  middle  ages  abound  with  these  com- 
positions, but  the  greater  projiortion  by  far  are 
anonymous.  The  Notkerian  Sequence  which  is 
best  known  to  the  English  reader  is  that  for  the 
Epiphany,  translated  by  Dr  Neale  as  ‘The  strain 
upraise  of  joy  and  praise.  Alleluia.’ 

(4)  Whilst  the  work  of  composing  hymns  and 
sequences  was  thus  prolific,  a few  names  of 
great  note  stand  forth  in  their  grandeur  as  com- 
posers of  sacred  poems  as  distinct  from  hymns. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  name  St  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  (1091-1153),  and  his  grand  Passiontide  poem 
‘ Salve  mundi  salutare,’  and  his  contemporary, 
Bernard  of  Cluny,  with  his  siilendid  ‘Hora  novis- 
sima,’  to  show  the  nature  and  character  of  *he 
work  which  was  done.  See  Dies  Iu^e. 

(5)  The  hymns,  sequences,  and  poems  referred 
to  above,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  are 
those  which  date  from  before  the  16th  century. 
Some  hundreds  more  were  added  to  the  stores  of 
Latin  hymnody  by  the  brothers  Santeiiil  and  others 
in  the  Gluniae  (1686),  the  Paris  (1736),  and  other 
breviaries  in  France,  additions  to  the  latter  being 
as  late  as  1820.  As  to  the  use  made  of  this  mass 
of  sacred  poetry,  we  may  add  that  two-thirds  or 
more  have  been  associated  directly  with  divine 
worship,  and  the  rest  are  connected  with  works 
of  private  devotion  ; and  that  nearly  one-fourth 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

V.  English. — English  hymnody  is  a very  wide 
subject,  and,  if  we  include  therein  Anglo-Saxon 
compositions,  it  dates  from  Ca'dmon  (died  c. 
680).  Bishop  Aldhelni  (died  709)  sang  sacred 
poems  in  the  vernacular,  and  is  said  to  have 
rendered  the  Psalter  into  metre ; in  Chaucer 
(1340-1400)  we  have  an  early  English  liymn  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin ; in  1414  T.  Brami)ton's  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  later  carols  and  addi- 
tional hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The 
first  instalment  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular  of  any 
moment  were  those  tran.slated  from  the  Latin, 
and  included  in  the  Primers  which  were  issued 
both  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  These 
tianslations  were  followed  by  others,  some  of 
which  are  pre.served  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Translating,  however,  soon  gave  uay  to 
para])hrasing,  and  Latin  and  German  hymns  to 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  supplying  of  the  need 
occasioned  by  the  sui)pression  of  Latin  hymn.s  in 
divine  worship  at  the  Reformation,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Paraphrase  instecud  of  the  hymn,  is  a 
history  in  itself.  We  can  only  say  that  from  1561 
to  1696  the  authorised  hook  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  the  ‘ Old  Version  ’ of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins, and  from  the  latter  date  to  the  adoption  of 
modern  hymn-hooks,  the  ‘New  Version’  of  Tate 
and  Brady.  In  the  meantime  the  foundations  of 
English  hymnody  were  being  extended.  A resunU 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Elizabethan  age  is  given 
in  E.  Farr’s  Select  Poetry,  chiefly  devotional,  of  the 
lieign  of  Elizahctli  {P3.vkii- 'Soe..  1845).  The  spea- 
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mens  given  are  either  from  hooks  of  poetry  or  works 
of  devotion,  and  are  pious  utterances  in  quaint 
and  rugged  verse.  Later  attempts  in  the  same 
direction,  hy  Dr  Donne  in  his  Poems  (1633),  G. 
Herbert  in  liis  Temple  (1633),  C.  Harvey  in  his 
Synagogue  (1640),  and‘ others,  were  of  a higher 
stamp,  and  bore  a greater  atiinity  to  the  modern 
iiymn.  At  that  time  no  use  of  these  composi- 
tions was  made  in  public  worship,  except  in  the 
case  of  private  institutions.  The  hymn  ‘Jerusalem, 
my  happy  home,’  and  others  of  more  than  usual 
excellence  are  of  this  period. 

The  first  English  hymn-book  was  the  Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church  (1623),  by  George  Wither. 
The  king  granted  him  a patent  to  bind  up  the  book 
with  the  Metrical  Psalms ; but  the  whole  matter 
resulted  in  a failure.  In  1641  Wither  republished 
the  same,  with  a few  alterations,  as  Hallelujah, 
Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  but  witli  no  better  success. 
The  writings  of  Herrick,  Henry  Vaughan,  William 
Barton,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Samuel  Cro.ssman, 
Pdchard  Crasiiaw,  John  Austin,  Bishop  Thomas 
Ken,  and  others  bring  us  down  to  1737,  when 
the  first  hymn-book  of  the  modern  type  (in  which 
the  original  hymns  of  various  authors  are  inter- 
spersed with  translations  from  other  languages) 
was  published  by  John  Wesley  for  use  in  the 
Glmrch  of  England. 

( 1 ) Church  of  England. — The  title  of  Wesley’s 
nook  was  Collection  of  Pscdms  and  Hym  ns  ( Charles- 
town : printed  by  Lewis  Timothy,  1737).  The 
versions  of  jrsalms,  the  translations  from  Greek 
and  German,  and  the  original  compositions  were 
seventy  in  all.  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles 
soon  changed  the  style  of  their  hymnological 
productions,  and  from  1740  to  1780  (the  date  of 
the  Wesleyan  hymn-book)  published  only  their 
own  compositions.  John  Wesley’s  hymnological 
work  for  the  Church  of  England  remained  a 
dead-letter  until  1760,  when  Martin  Madan 
published  his  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
gathered  by  him  mainly  from  the  Wesleys  and 
Isaac  Watts,  altered  without  permission  to  suit 
his  Calvinistic  views,  and  published  without  leave. 

During  1760-1800  nearly  twenty  distinct  liynm-books 
were  issued.  Taken  as  a whole  they  were  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine,  crude  in  arrangement,  and  indebted  to  the 
Wesleys  and  Nonconformists  for  seven-eighths  of  their 
contents.  Three  writers  only  stand  out  during  this 
period  with  marked  distinctness — A.  M.  Toplady,  John 
Newton,  and  William  Cowper.  During  the  next  twenty 
years  nearly  one  hundred  hymn-books  were  issued  for 
use  in  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  the  places  of  publica- 
tion extended  to  almost  every  county  in  the  country. 
Naturally  these  hooks  varied  in  tlieir  contents ; hut 
their  general  doctrinal  tone  was  distinctively  Calvinistic. 
There  was  also  a greater  and  more  uniform  recognition 
of  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  than 
befox'e.  The  years  1820-.50  jiroduced  another  hundred 
of  hymn-books,  amongst  them  Bickersteth’s  Clmstian 
Psalmodi/  ( ISJi-ll ),  Elliott’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  (1835), 
and  Hall’s  Mitre  Hymn-hook  (1836).  Other  works  of 
importance  were  Bishop  Heher’s  posthumous  Hymns 
(1827),  Miss  Auher’s  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  (1829), 
Bathurst’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  (1831),  and  Lyte’s  Spirit 
of  the  Psalms  (1834),  the  contents  of  which,  in  each 
instance,  were  mainly  by  the  same  writer.  During  this 
period  also  this  store  was  richly  increased  by  the 
publication  of  Keble’s  Christian  Year,  hy  the  original 
compositions  of  several  other  writers,  and  hy  renewed 
cflbrts  at  translation  of  German  and  Latin  hymns.  This 
immense  growth  broadened  out  considerably,  and  brought 
the  subject  of  hymnody  strongly  to  the  front  during  the 
next  ten  years.  The  outcome  was  the  publication  of 
over  fifty  hymn-books  in  that  iieriod,  a great  accumula- 
tion of  original  hymns  and  translations,  the  gradual 
c.xclusion  of  nonconformist  hymns,  except  those  of  the 
higher  class,  from  the  collections,  and  a new  and  intense 
interest  in  the  whole  subject.  Additional  translations 
from  the  Latin  and  German,  together  with  original  com- 
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positions  of  great  merit,  created  a longing  for  something 
better  in  the  form  of  a hymn-book  for  public  use. 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  (1801)  was  one  answer  to 
this  request.  Its  srrccess  was  phenomenal.  On  tlie 
one  hand  it  raised  a storm  of  opposition  ; on  the  other, 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  called  forth  several 
important  works  on  hymnology,  various  collections  of  | 
sacred  lyrics  for  private  use,  about  fifty  ‘supplements’  1 
to  and  editions  of  books  in  common  use,  and  nearly  one  ! 
hundred  new  hymn-books,  .‘''ince  then  new  writers  whose  j 
names  have  become  household  words  have  arisen,  and  ; 
the  needs  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  church  have 
been  met.  In  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
Church  of  England  has  produced  about  five  hundred 
hymn-books,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors 
and  translators  whose  works  have  been  at  one  time  or 
another  in  use  in  public  worship.  I'aken  together  their 
original  hymns  and  translations  will  number  ten  thou- 
sand. 

(2)  English  Nonconformists. — The  hymnological 
work  tvhich  lias  been  accomplished  outside  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  large  and  important,  and 
has  had  great  influence  in  all  English-speaking 
countries.  A few  facts  only  can  be  set  forth  in 
each  instance. 

(a)  The  Ba2itists  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century  to  the  present  have  been  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  General 
or  Arminian  Baptists.  'Jhe  singing  of  hymns  with  the 
former  began  with  B.  Keach,  about  1673.  It  had  a 
stormy  birth  and  childhood,  for  opposition  thereto  was  I 
great,  but  at  the  present  time  hymn  singing  is  a distinc- 
tive feature  in  their  worship.  The  General  Bajitists 
also  have  their  official  hymn-books,  and  singing  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  worship.  English  Bajitist  writers 
number  about  one  hundred,  and  their  hymns  two  thou- 
sand. 

( b ) The  Conriregationulists  or  Independents  used  hymns 
in  public  worship  some  thirty  years  before  the  Baptists. 
Their  hymn-books  have  been  many,  and  th.eir  writers 
numerous.  The  latter  number  over  a hundred,  and  their 
hymns  three  thousand  or  more.  Although  I.  Watts,  P. 
Doddridge,  and  J.  Conder  ai’e  their  pride  and  towers  of 
strength,  there  are  others  who  have  written  lyrics  of 
great  force  and  beauty. 

(c)  The  Methodists  are  broken  up  into  several  sections, 
as  the  New  Connection  (1796),  Primitive  Methodists 
(1810),  the  United  Methodist  Free  Chiu'ches  (an 
amalgamated  body  dating  from  1857),  and  the  Bible 
Christians  (1815).  The  first  official  hymn-book  of  the 
old  body  was  published  by  J.  ATesley  in  1780,  and  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  the  hymn-books  of  the  various  brandies 
of  Methodism — the  Primitive  Methodists  alone  excepted. 
Usually  Methodist  hymnody  is  said  to  have  had  a great 
influence  upon  English  hymnody  everywhere.  This, 
however,  is  only  true  of  the  hymns  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley. 

(d)  The  Unitarians,  although  numerically  a weak 
body,  have  produced  several  hymn-writers  of  great  merit. 
Of  their  present  hymn-books  the  best  is  Dr  Martineau’s 
Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer  (1873),  which  is  un- 
equalled amongst  Unitarians. 

(e)  Other  Denominations,  as  the  Irvingites,  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  many  othei-s  have 
each  their  authors  and  official  hymil-books.  The 
writers  and  books,  however,  do  not  call  for  special 
notice. 

AA’lien  the  English  liyiiin-writer.s  are  counted  up 
and  their  woiks  are  tabulated,  we  have  a total  of 
1000  writers,  and  25,000  hymns. 

VI.  Irish. — The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists, 
and  others  in  Ireland  have  been  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  their  brethren  in  England  and  Scotland 
that  in  most  instances  the  same  books  have  been 
in  use  in  the  three  countries.  The  result  has  been 
that  Ireland  has  not  shaped  a hymnody  for  her.self, 
although  in  later  years  a few  hymn-hooks  have 
been  published  independently.  The  Irish  Cliurch 
has,  however,  an  authorised  hymnal.  The  Church 
Hymnal  ( 1873,  with  supplement  of  later  date).  In 
this  respect  it  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Church 
of  England. 
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VII.  Welsh. — There  are  references  in  Welsli 
history  which  go  to  show  that  some  of  her  ancient 
bards  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  (lod  as  early  as  the 
6th  century.  The  most  ancient  productions  now 
e.xtant  date  from  the  14th  century.  After  the 
Reformation  the  lead  was  taken  by  tlie  Established 
Church,  by  the  publication  of  Archdeacon  Prys’s 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  16‘21.  yince  then  hymn- 
writing has  increased  somewhat  rapidly,  especially 
since  the  Methodist  movement  early  in  the  last 
century ; and  at  the  present  time  the  Established 
Church  and  the  numerous  Nonconformist  bodies 
have  each  their  official  or  quasi-official  hymn-books. 
Welsli  hymnody,  although  very  powerful  in  the 
principality,  has  had  little  or  no  inlluence  upon  the 
hymnody  of  other  countries. 

VIII.  Scottish. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Scottish  hymnody  is  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Psalter,  a work  which  is  interwoven 
with  Scottish  history,  and  has  had  a powerful 
inlluence  upon  the  Scottish  mind.  The  first 
effectual  step  taken  to  provide  hymns,  as  distinct 
from  psalm-versions,  for  public  worship  in  Scot- 
land, was  the  appointment  of  a committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1742.  This  committee 
presented  a draft  collection,  which  was  authorised 
for  private  use  in  1745.  The  same  year  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  revise  and  enlarge  the 
draft  for  public  use.  The  result  was  published  in 
1781  as  Translations  and  Paraphrases,  in  Verse, 
of  several  Passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  &c.  Of 
tlie  total  contents  (sixty-seven  in  all,  not  counting 
the  five  hymns  added  at  the  end)  twenty-live 
are  by  Watts,  five  by  Doddridge,  and  two  by 
Tate,  the  rest  being  by  M.  Bruce,  T.  Blacklock, 
H.  Blair,  W.  Cameron,  J.  Logan,  J.  Morison,  and 
other  Scottish  writers. 

Although  the  addition  of  the  five  hymns  to  the 
Paraphrases  indicated  a desire  for  a larger  choice  of 
hymns  in  public  worship,  nothing  definite  and 
official  was  done  by  the  principal  sections  of  Presby- 
terianism until  the  publication  of  the  Hymn-hook  of 
the  Belief  Church  (1794),  the  Hymn-hook  of  the 
United  Preshyterian  Church  (1852),  The  Scottish 
Hymnal  of  the  Established  Church  (1870),  and  the 
Psalm-versions,  Pairqohrases,  and  Hymns  of  the  Free 
Church  (1873).  These  have  been  revised,  added 
to,  or  superseded — notably  by  the  Hymnary  for  the 
Established,  Free,  and  LkP.  Churches  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Irish  Preshyterian  Church  (1898).  Much 
activity  has  been  shown  by  individuals  amongst 
Presbyterians,  Scottish  Episcopalians,  Evangelical 
Unionists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Glassites 
or  Sandemanians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  others, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  a mass  of  hymnological 
literature,  of  which  a good  proportion  is  of  Scottish 
origin  and  of  high  merit.  Amongst  the  ninety 
to  one  hundred  Scottish  authors  and  translators 
whose  hymns  have  taken  a high  place  in  the 
hymnody  of  the  church  the  most  eminent  are  J. 
Morison,  R.  Blair,  S.  Martin.  W.  Robertson,  H. 
Bonar,  Jane  Borthwick,  M.  Bruce,  J.  D.  Burns, 
Sarah  Findlatei',  R.  M.  M'Cheyne,  H.  M.  Macgill, 
and  R.  Wardlaw.  The  jirince  of  these  hymn- 
writers  and  the  Cliarles  Wesley  of  Scotland  is  Dr 
Horatius  Bonar  ( 1808-89). 

IX.  American. — The  first  book  printed  in 
America  was  the  Bay  Psalter  (1040),  consisting  of 
various  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  English 
authors.  The  addition  of  a few  sjjiritual  songs  in 
the  2d  edition  of  1047  was  the  first  departure 
from  the  sole  use  of  psalm- versions  in  that  coun- 
try. This  small  beginning  had  at  the  first  a very 
slow  development.  The  years  1780-1800  wit- 
nessed the  general  recognition  of  hymns.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  e.xtended  their  collec- 
tion in  1789  to  twenty-seven  hymns  : a collection 
by  the  Baptists  (the  second)  was  published  in  1790  ; 


the  Congregationalists  had  their  Hartford  Selec- 
tion in  1799  ; the  Wesleyan  Methodists  a reprint  of 
a Pocket  Hymn-hook  originally  published  at  York, 
and  revised  after  some  years  of  use  in  1802  ; the 
Universalists,  two  collections  in  1792;  the  Unita- 
rians, a selection  in  1795 ; and  the  Presbyterians, 
AVatts  at  lir.st,  and  then  an  official  collection  in 
1828.  In  these  books  American  hymn-writers  had 
a veiy  limited  representation,  most  of  the  hymns 
being  by  English  authors ; but  year  by  year  the 
American  element  became  more  pronounced  as 
hymnal  followed  hymnal  in  the  various  religious 
communions.  In  1800  an  original  hymn  by  an 
American  was  a novelty  in  any  collection  ; now 
no  American  hymn-book  of  the  highest  class  can 
do  with  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors 
and  translators,  and  of  these  not  less  than  fifty 
should  be  Americans.  This  percentage,  as  the 
outgrowth  of  some  eighty^  years,  is  remarkable. 
Each  religious  communion  has  done  its  jiart  in 
bringing  about  this  great  result.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  authors  and  translators,  the 
Baptists  and  the  Unitarians  number  over  fortj’-five 
each,  the  Congregationalists  about  forty ; the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians 
about  thirty  each,  the  Methodists  less  than 
twenty,  and  the  Universalists  about  ten.  The 
remaining  thirty  include  Quakers,  Reformed 
Germans,  Reformed  Dutch,  &c.  Several  of  these 
writers  have  an  European  reputation,  as  Bishop 
Coxe,  Bishop  Doane,  C.  W.  Everest,  and  AV.  A. 
Miihlenberg  (Episcopalians);  T.  Hastings  and  J. 
AY.  Alexander  ( Preshy tei'ians) ; H.  M.  Dexter,  T. 
Dwight,  and  Ray  Palmer  ( Congregationalists ) ; P. 
Bliss,  Lydia  Sigourney,  and  S.  F.  Smith  (Baptists); 
Fanny  Van  Alstyne  and  AA".  Hunter  (Methodists)  ; 
S.  G.  Bulfinch,  AAk  C.  Bryant,  AAk  H.  Burleigh, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  S.  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  and  E.  H.  Sears  (Unitarians);  and  the 
Quaker  poet  AA'liittier. 

The  number  of  hymn-books  published  in  America 
during  the  jiast  hundred  years  accounts  to  a great 
extent  for  this  great  activity  in  hymn-writing. 
At  the  present  time  each  denomination,  and  there 
are  many,  has  its  official  hymn-book,  or  its  quasi- 
official book  or  books.  For  good  work  opportunities 
for  publication  thus  abound,  and  the  finer  i)roduc- 
tions  are  assured  a certain  circulation  and  a possible 
immortality. 

X.  French. — The  French  ineLical  psalters  have 
a history  distinct  from  French  hymns  and  hymn- 
l)ooks.  The  complete  psalter  of  Alarot  and 
Beza  (1552-62)  was  the  psalm-book  of  tlie  Re- 
formed Church  until  its  place  was  to  some 
extent  filled  by  the  new  version  of  Conrart  (1077- 
79),  and  the  revision  of  the  same  by  Pictet 
ami  others  in  1695.  As  in  other  countries,  the 
psalter  subsequently  gave  way  to  the  hymnal,  and 
the  versions  of  private  individuals  were  mainly 
of  public  value  in  proi)ortion  as  they  yielded  suit- 
able pieces  for  the  same.  The  writing  of  hymns 
in  the  vernacular  began  in  the  10th  century  as  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere  with  translations  from  the 
Latin.  The  Ronian  Catholics,  the  Huguenots  (in 
their  day),  the  Reformed  Church,  the  French 
Aloravians,  the  Methodists,  and  various  evangelical 
societies,  have  each  their  book  or  books  of  hymns 
for  divine  worship,  in  which,  although  there  are 
original  compositions  by  French  authors,  the  larger 
proportion  are  translations  from  English  and  Ger- 
man hymns.  2'he  Iteveil  has  produced  the  greatest 
French  Protestant  hymn-writers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  Cesar  Malan  (1787-1864),  whose 
printed  and  AIS.  hymns  number  about  one  thou- 
sand. Associated  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  same  religious  movement  were  Ami  Host,  H. 
Empaytaz,  Alerle  dhVubigne,  Felix  Neff,  Henri 
Lutteroth,  A.  ATnet,  A.  Monod,  anil  others,  men  of 
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wovlil-wide  reputation  and  influence,  who  liave 
given  a position  to  French  hyinnody  nnknown  to  it 
before. 

XI.  German. — In  the  German  language  there 
are  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  hymns, 
of  which  about  ten  thousand  have  passed  into 
German  hymn-hooks  of  various  dates,  and  nearly 
a thousand  are  regarded  by  German  critics  as 
classical.  The  first  were  contemporary  with  the 
earliest  Latin  sequences  of  St  Notker  and  others  ; 
the  last  are  the  productions  of  living  men. 

(1)  The  First  Period  begins  with  Otfrid  of  Weissen- 
burg  (c.  868),  and  was  continued  by  others  until  the  time 
of  Luther.  The  greater  part  of  the  hymns  of  this  period 
were  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  all  were  in  strict 
doctrinal  accord  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(2)  The  Second  Period  (1.520-1648)  opens  with  the 
hymns  and  psalm-versions  by  Luther,  and  embraces  the 
Reformation  period  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The 
principal  writers  wei’e  Luther,  Justus  Jonas,  Alber, 
Spengler.  Hans  Sachs,  Speratus,  N.  Decius,  and  others. 
Tlie  writings  of  these  authors  reached  to  about  1570, 
and  have  a distinct  churchly  character  of  their  own. 
From  1577  to  1618  hymn-writing  and  hymn-book  making 
continued  very  much  on  the  old  lines,  and  numbered 
amongst  the  writers  Selnecker,  Ringwaldt,  Herberger, 
and  P.  Nicolai.  The  miseries  of  the  Thirty  Years’  AYar 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  hymn-writing  for  a time 
by  the  introduction  of  a strong  personal  element  of 
faith  and  courage,  and  hope  begotten  of  suffering.  The 
names  of  a few  of  these  writers  will  recall  some  of  the 
finest  hymns  of  this  kind  in  the  German  language  : Oiritz, 
Heermann,  M A.  von  Lowenstern,  Altenburg,  Rinkart, 
Dach,  and  Rist. 

(.3)  The  Third  Period  was  a transitional  one,  and  led 
up  to  the  Pietistic  and  Moravian  writers  of  the  next 
era.  It  had  amongst  its  hymn-writers  P.  Gerhardt, 
Franck,  Neumark,  Scheffler,  and  Louise  Henriette  of 
Brandenburg.  Of  these  the  greatest  were  Gerhardt, 
who  is  second  only  to  Luther  in  German  hymnody,  and 
Scheffler,  whose  love  for  Christ  was  first  in  everything. 
This  orthodox,  mystic  school,  with  its  deep  experimental 
piety,  was  soon  lost  in  the  Pietism  of  the  next  period. 

(4)  The  Fourth  Period,  commonly  known  as  the 
Pietistic  and  Moravian  era,  ‘ was  a reaction  against  the 
dry  scholasticism  and  cold  formalism  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,’  and  an  emphatic  pronouncement  in  favour  of 
‘ practical,  personal,  and  experimental  piety.’  On  the 
Lutheran  side  the  leading  writers  were  Spener,  Francke, 
Richter,  Freylinghausen,  G.  Arnold,  J.  Lange,  Dessler, 
Rambach,  Bogatzky,  Schmolck,  and  Hiller ; and  on  the 
Moravian,  Count  Zinzendorf.  These  names  recall  numer- 
ous hymns  of  deep  spirituality,  high  refinement,  and  great 
power. 

During  this  same  period  the  Gei-man  Reformed  Clmroh 
broke  away  from  its  long-continued  and  almost  exclusive 
use  of  the  Psalms  in  metrical  form.  Their  first  hymn- 
book  appeared  at  Zurich  in  1540.  This  was  followed  by 
A.  Lobwasser’s  I’hymed  translation  of  the  French  Psalter 
of  Marot  and  Beza  in  1573.  Another  hundred  and  fifty 
years  brought  them  into  closer  hymnological  conformity 
with  their  Lutheran  brethren,  and  produced  amongst 
others  three  well-known  hymn-writers,  J.  Neander, 
Lampe,  and  Tersteegeu. 

(5)  The  Fifth  Period  embraced  about  sixty  years  (1757- 
1817 ),  and  covers  the  time  when  the  great  wave  of  Ration- 
alism broke  in  upon  the  German  churches  and  for  a time 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  their  hymnody.  Old  hymns 
were  altered  or  entirely  rewritten,  and  new  hymns 
written  partaking  of  the  nature  of  rhymed  sermons  on 
the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
dignity  of  man,  the  obligations  of  moral  duties,  and 
kindred  subjects.  To  the  hymn- writers  of  this  order 
there  were  a few  notable  exceptions,  which  included 
Gellert,  Klopstock,  J.  C.  Lavater,  and  M.  Claudius,  the 
greatest  being  Gellert  and  Klopstock. 

(6)  The  Sixth  Period  is  rich  in  writers.  Beginning 
almost  with  the  19th  century,  it  extends  to  the  present 
time,  and  embraces  the  well-known  names  of  F.  von  Har- 
denbei'g  ( ‘ Novalis  ’ ),  E.  M.  Arndt,  F.  A.  Krummacher,  F. 
W.  Krummacher,  A.  Knapp,  J.  P.  Lange,  Spitta,  and 
Gerok. 

This  digest  of  the  hymnological  work  of  more 
than  a thousand  years  in  one  language  can  give 
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only  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  done.  Little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  multitude  of 
hymn-books  (Gesangbiicher)  which  were  issued  and 
brought  into  common  use  in  the  church  and  in 
the  home,  nor  of  the  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  which  have  a history  of  their  own.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  recall  and  emphasise  the 
facts,  and  refer  to  special  treatises  for  details. 
The  influence  of  German  hymns  upon  English  and 
American  hymnody  has  been  very  great.  In  fact, 
until  the  modern  revival  of  translating  hymns 
from  the  Latin  and  other  languages,  German  was 
almost  the  only  source  from  whence  hymns  other 
than  English  were  taken  for  use  in  the  hymn-books 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  ; ami  at  the  present 
time,  especially  in  America,  it  holds  a prominent 
position  in  the  hymnals  of  almost  evea-y  party  and 
creed.  For  tlie  Dutch,  Italian,  Bohemian,  Mor- 
avian, and  Scandinavian  hymns,  and  those  in  use 
in  foreign  missions  (in  more  than  150  languages 
and  dialects),  see  the  present  writer’s  Dictionary 
of  Hymnology  ( 1 892 ). 

Conclusion. — From  the  outset  of  the  propagation 
of  Cliristianity  throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth 
it  became  a necessity  to  preach  to  the  people  in 
their  own  languages,  and  gradually  to  supply  them 
with  hymns  in  their  own  tongues.  This  has  resulted, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  only  in  a great  number  of 
languages  being  represented  in  Christian  hymnody, 
but  also  in  a vast  variety  of  metrical  forms  being 
found  therein.  Some  of  these  foims  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  ancient  classical  measures, 
whilst  others  are  widely  divergent  therefrom,  and 
seem  to  have  had  little  oi-  no  laws  of  control  be- 
yond the  fashion  of  the  period  or  the  fancy  of  the 
writers.  With  this  broadening  out  of  languages 
and  forms  came  also  a rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Christian 
poets.  At  an  early  stage  of  church  histoiy  reverent 
strophes  in  piaise  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  espe- 
cially in  adoration  and  praise  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
together  with  a metrical  homily  or  two  and  a few 
impassioned  songs  on  the  practical  side  of  Christian 
life,  formed  the  staple  of  sacred  song.  We  have  seen 
how  the  expansion  of  church  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  and  practices  called  forth  a fullei- 
and  more  extended  hymnody,  until  every  incident  of 
importance  in  Bible  story,  every  conceivable  shade 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  ritual,  every  epoch  in  the 
church’s  history,  every  experience  in  her  children’s 
life,  from  the  suft'erings  of  her  little  ones  to  the 
magnilicent  self-sacritices  of  hei  martyrs,  have  been 
enshrined  in  sacred  song. 

Hyogo,  or  Kobe,  a port  of  central  Japan, 
situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Osaka, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  that  city.  Hyogo  is  properly 
on  the  west  side,  and  Kohe  on  the  east  of  an 
unimportant  river.  Open  to  foreign  trade  since 
1868,  it  is  connected  by  railway  with  Os^ka,  and  has 
a large  direct  foreign  trade  with  Europe,  America, 
and  Australia.  The  [ilace  has  foreign  banks, 
wharves  for  ocean  steamers,  extensive  shipbuild- 
ing-yards, and  a large  paper-mill.  Fop.  (1893) 
153,382.  The  imports  have  an  annual  value  of 
about  £5,000,000;  the  exports  (rice,  tea,  silk, 
camphor,  fish,  matches,  porcelain,  umbrellas)  of 
about  £4,000,000. 

Hyoid  Bone,  in  human  anatomy,  is  a bony 
arch  consisting  of  five  movable  parts,  quite  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  lying  in  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  neck  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx  (see  Tongue).  For  the 
hyoid  bone  of  the  dog,  see  the  figure  at  Dog. 
Hyoscyamus.  See  Henbane. 

Hypatia,  daughter  and  pupil  of  Theon,  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  was 
born  in  the  later  part  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  Her 
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learning  and  wisdom  made  her  the  most  influential 
teacher  in  Alexandria,  and  the  fame  of  her  lectures 
drew  round  her  students  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
where  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and  know- 
ledge was  felt.  The  philosophy  she  taught  seems 
to  have  been  an  eclecticism,  the  results  of  an 
endeavour  to  combine  Neoplatonism  with  Aris- 
totelianism ; but  her  thoughts  were  principally 
given  to  astronomy  and  mechanics.  Personally 
she  was  held  in  such  great  esteem,  and  such 
reliance  was  ])lace<l  on  her  judgment  and  sagacity, 
that  the  magistrates  used  frequently  to  consult  her 
on  important  cases.  At  this  time  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  was  Cyril  (q.v. ),  a fierce  hater  of 
heathens  and  heretics.  With  his  connivance,  if 
not  at  his  instigation,  certain  savage  monks  from 
the  Nitrian  deserts,  headed  by  one  Peter,  a reader, 
attacked  Hypatia  in  tbe  streets  as  she  was  return- 
ing from  her  lecture-room,  dragged  her  from  her  I 
chariot,  hurried  her  to  the  CiEsareum  (then  a ' 
church ),  there  stripped  her  naked,  and  hacked  her 
to  death  with  oyster  shells,  after  which  she  was 
torn  to  pieces,  and  her  limbs  carried  to  a place 
called  Cinaron,  and  there  burned  to  ashes  (415).  i 
None  of  her  writings  have  survived.  Kingsley’s 
romance,  Hypatia,  appeared  in  1853. 

Hypertestliesia  (Gr.  hyper,  ‘over,’  aisthesis, 
‘a  sensation’),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  tlie 
word,  denotes  an  excessive  excitability  of  the  parts 
of  the  nervous  apparatus  which  have  to  do  with 
sensation,  special  or  common.  Abnormal  sensibility 
to  pain  is,  however,  more  correctly  called  hyper- 
algesia. In  this  condition,  as  in  Tic-douloureux 
( q.v. ),  the  slightest  stimulus  may  cause  a paroxysm 
of  pain,  even  a current  of  air  oi'  a noise  bringing  on 
an  attack  ; while  in  hyperaesthesia  of  the  special 
senses  bright  Hashes  of  light  may  he  seen,  sounds 
may  be  heard,  and  even  smells  and  tastes  experi- 
enced in  the  absence  of  any  objective  cause.  Of 
the  diseases  predisposing  to  hyperaesthesia  hysteria  ; 
is  far  the  most  frequent ; but  it  is  sometimes  ! 
induced  by  rheumatism,  gout,  skin  diseases,  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
while  it  often  add.s  greatly  to  the  distress  in  the 
early  stages  of  various  fevers.  The  treatment  of 
hyperaesthesia  is  that  of  the  morbid  change  on 
which  it  depends,  but  tbe  local  application  of 
anodynes,  ice,  or  warm  poultices,  and  sometimes 
tbe  use  of  electricity  may  do  much  to  diminish  the 
patient’s  sufferings  for  the  time. 

Hyperbola.  If  two  similar  cones  be  placed 
apex  to  apex,  and  with  the  lines  joining  the  apex 
and  centre  of  base  in  each,  in  a straight  line  ; 
then  if  a plane  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
apex  be  made  to  cut  both  cones,  each  of  the 
two  sections  will  be  a hyperbola,  as  PBN,  PAN'. 


It  is,  viewed  analytically,  the  locus  of  the  point  to 
which  the  straight  lines  EP,  FP  differing  by  a 
constant  quantity  are  drawn  from  two  given  points, 
E and  F.  These  given  points  are  called  the  foci, 
one  being  situated  in  each  hyperliola.  The  point 
G,  midway  V)etween  the  two  foci,  is  called  the 
centre,  and  the  line  EF  the  transverse  axis  of  the 


hyperbola.  A line  through  G perpendiculai-  to 
the  transverse  axis  is  called  the  conjugate  axis  ; and 
a circle  described  from  centre  B,  with  a radius 
equal  to  FG,  will  cut  the  conjugate  axis  in  C and  D. 

If  G be  taken  for  tbe  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  EM 
and  E'F'  for  the  axes,  the  hyperbola  is  expressed  by 

the  equation^  - ^ = 1.  (GB  = o,  GC=6).  The 

hyperbola  is  the  only  conic  section  which  has 
Asymptotes  ( q.  v. ) ; in  the  figure  these  are  GT,  GT', 
GS,  GS'.  It  also  appears  that,  if  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates be  turned  at  right  angles  to  fheir  former 
position,  two  additional  curves,  HCK,  H'DK',  will 

be  formed,  whose  equation  is  = 1.  Tliese 

two  are  called  conjugate  hyperbolas,  and  have  flie 
same  asymptotes  as  the  original  hyperbolas.  These 
asymptotes  have  the  following  remarkable  jiroperty : 

If  ( starting  from  ( J ) the  asymptotes  be  divided  in 
continued  proportion,  and  from  the  points  of  section 
lines  be  drawn  paiallel  to  the  other  asymptote,  the 
areas  contained  by  two  adjacent  parallels  and  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  asymptote  and  curve  are 
equal ; also,  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  two 
adjacent  points  of  section  of  the  curve  enclose  equal 
areas.  The  equation  to  the  hyperbola  wlien  referred 
to  the  asymjjtotes  is  xy  = ab  ; which  shows  that  as 
the  ordinates  decrease  in  geometrical  progression 
the  abscisste  increase  in  tbe  same  ratio. 

Hyperbore'ailS  (i-e.  dwellers  beyond  Bore:\s 
or  the  North  Wind),  a name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a mythical  people,  whose  land  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  As  the  favourites  of  Apollo  they  enjoyed 
an  earthly  paradise,  a bright  sky,  a per[)etual 
spring,  a fruitful  land,  unhroken  peace,  and  ever- 
lasting youth  and  health.  In  the  modern  science 
of  anthropology  the  term  Hyperboreans  is  some- 
times used  to  designate  certain  peoples,  sucb  as 
the  Tchuktcliis,  Aino,  Kamchadales,  &c.,  wlio 
dwell  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  and  the  north-west 
and  north  of  North  America,  and  who  cannot  be 
classed  either  with  the  Indians  or  the  peoples  of 
the  Asiatic  plateau. 

Hypericaceas  or  Hypericin.e,  a natural 
order  of  about  300  known  species,  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  and  in  very  different  climates,  but  particu- 
larly numerous  in  North  America.  'The  species  of 
Vismia  yield  a substance  resembling  gamboge. 
Many  of  the  Hypericacefp  belong  to  the  genus 
Hypericum,  or  St  John’s  Wort  (q.v.). 

Hyperi'des  (more  correctly  Hypereides),  the  i 
Greek  oratoi-  who,  on  the  whole,  ranks  next  to 
Demosthenes,  excelling  him  in  grace  though 
inferior  to  liim  in  moral  power,  was  probably  born 
about  the  same  time  as  Demosthenes.  By  birth 
belonging  to  the  middle  class,  he  became  a pro- 
fessional advocate,  and  earned  large  sums  of  money, 
whicb  he  spent  with  a generous  hand  alike  on  his 
private  (somewhat  scandalous)  pleasures  and  on 
jjatriotic  purposes.  His  cisangelia  against  Philo- 
crates  assured  his  professional  position  and  brought 
him  on  to  the  stage  of  politics,  where  he  was 
destined  to  play  a notable  part  (343  B.C. ).  From 
the  first  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  party  whicli 
advocated  peace  with  Philip,  and  a supporter  of 
Demosthenes.  The  importance  which  attached  to 
him  as  a ])olitician  at  this  time  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Areopagus  to  repre- 
sent the  Athenian  case  before  the  Amphictyons  in 
the  dispute  as  to  the  control  of  the  Delian  temple. 
During  all  Demosthenes'  manful  struggles  agaiirst 
Philip  up  to  the  fatal  field  of  ChiEronea,  when, 
with  the  defeat  of  Athens,  the  political  liberty  of 
Greece  practically  came  to  an  end  and  tlie  su- 
premacy of  Macedonia  was  established,  Hyperides 
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was  tlie  trusty  Jiiul  valuable  supporter  of  Uemos- 
thenes.  Even  after  rtie  death  of  Philip,  and  during 
the  early  portion  of  Alexander’s  career,  the  two 
orators  continued  to  be  faithful  allies.  Only  when 
Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  follow  an  impossible 
via  media  in  the  matter  of  Alexander’s  absconding 
minister,  Harpalus,  did  Hyperides  break  with  his 
former  leader,  and  lieatl  that  accusation  of  bribery 
against  Demosthenes  which  not  only  resulted  in 
the  banishment  of  the  great  orator  but  committed 
Athens  to  the  fruitless  revolt  against  Macedon, 
Ivnown  as  the  Lainian  war.  The  leadei’s  of  this 
revolt  were  Leosthenes  and  Hyperides  ; the  former 
jierished  in  Ijattle,  the  latter  was  put  to  death  by 
Antipater  (322  B.c. ).  It  is  remarkable  that 
although  Hyperides  w.as  admired  and  studied  in 
lioman  times,  although  his  woiks  were  not  only 
known  to  Photius  in  the  9th  century  but  actually 
preserved  in  MS.  iu  the  King’s  Library  at  Buda 
until  1526,  when  Buda  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
it  was  not  until  1847  that  we  had  any  specimens 
of  Hyperides’  oratory  by  which  to  judge  for  our- 
selves of  his  powers.  In  that  year  Mr  A.  C.  Harris 
of  Alexandria  purchased  a papyrus  at  Thebes 
containing  portions  of  Hyperides’  speech  against 
Demosthenes  and  of  his  speech  for  Lycophron.  At 
the  same  time  Mr  J.  Arden  was  offered  a papyrus, 
while  he  rvas  travelling  in  Egypt,  which  turned  out 
to  belong  to  the  same  volume  as  that  bought  by 
Mr  Harris,  and  to  contain  the  remainder  of  the 
speech  for  Lycophron,  and  also  the  whole  of  the 
speech  for  Euxonippus.  In  1856  another  traveller, 
Mr  Stobart,  obtained  from  the  same  neighbourhood 
another  papyrus  containing  the  Funeral  Oration 
of  Hyperides.  And  in  1889  M.  Eug.  Revillout  an- 
nounced that  the  Louvre  had  on  his  proposition 
purchased  a papyrus  which  contains  fragments  of 
the  first  speech  against  Athenogenes,  and  is  much 
better  calculated  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  skill  of 
Hyperides  than  anything  acfpiired  by  England 
(Revne  dcs  Etudes  Grecques,  January-March  1889). 

What  most  impresses  one  in  reading  Hyper- 
ides is  his  grace,  next  his  indolence,  and  ahvays 
his  urbanity.  His  grace  is  nothing  affected  or 
assumed,  nor  is  it  tiseless  ornament.  Hyperides  is 
a practical,  not  an  epideictic  orator,  anil  means 
business.  His  grace  is  that  of  a man  performing  a 
feat  well  within  his  powers,  and  that  not  a despi- 
cable feat.  At  the  same  time  he  is  indolent,  appar- 
ently because  there  is  really  no  need  to  e.xert  him- 
self. He  will  not  take  tlie  trouble  to  pick  and 
choose  words  ; he  makes  the  one  that  comes  first — 
oljsolete,  obsolescent,  proverbial,  conversational,  or 
what  not — do  his  work.  He  wdll  not  turn  his 
sentences  over  mentally  again  and  again  before 
utteriim  them,  so  that  they  may  roll  out  smooth, 
polished,  balanced,  and  finished:  he  will- rather 
let  them  come  out  at  their  own  length,  and  as  they 
list — he  can  pull  them  up  at  any  time  rvith  effect 
and  without  effort.  He  is  always  transparent, 
never  monotonous  as  is  Demosthenes ; he  is  w'itty 
to  a degree,  i-efined  in  his  raillery,  and  his  irony  is 
delightful.  Above  all  he  nevei-  in  his  keenest 
attacks  passes  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  as  iloes 
Demosthenes.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  what  we  possess  cannot  give  us  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  oratorical  powers  of  Hyperides  ; of  the 
speeches  against  Demosthenes  and  for  Lycophron 
we  only  possess  fragments  ; the  speech  for  Euxe- 
nippus  is  indeed  complete,  but  is  never  even 
mentioned  by  ancient  critics,  and  therefore  can- 
not have  been  one  of  his  best  productions.  And 
as  to  the  speech  against  Athenogenes,  the  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime 
jiraises  it  indeed,  but  praises  it  as  a jiretty  little 
speech.  The  best  account  of  Hyperides  is  that 
^ven  by  Blass  in  his  great  work.  Die  Attische 
Beredsunikeit,  III.  ii.  1-72.  Churchill  Babington’s 


original  edition  of  the  Orations  for  Lycophron  and 
for  Euxenippus  (Cambridge,  1853)  will  ahvays  be 
valuable.  The  best  text  of  Hyperides’  works  is 
that  of  Blass  in  the  Teubner  series.  See  Hager’s 
Quoistiones  Hijperidcfe  (Leip.  1870);  and  the 
Quarterly  lleoiew  for  April  1894. 

Hyperion,  a Titan,  son  of  Uianus  and  Ge,  and 
father  of  Helios,  Selene,  and  Eos.  Homer  and 
later  poets  apply  the  name  as  a patronymic  for 
Helios  himself.  Hence  the  attribute  of  beauty  has 
been  connected  rvith  the  name,  as  in  Shakespeare’s 
‘ Hyperion  to  a satyr.’ 

Hypers thene  (Gr.  hyper,  ‘above,’  stheiws, 
‘strength;’  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Horn- 
blende, q.v.,  with  which  it  rvas  formerly  con- 
founded), a rock-foi  ming  mineral  which  crystallises 
in  orthorhombic  forms.  It  is  an  aidiydrous  mag- 
nesian silicate,  containing  a large  percentage  ( 15- 
I 24)  of  ferrous  oxide  with  very  little  alumina.  It  is 
generally  dark  green  or  raven-black  in  colour,  but 
has  a pearly  or  metallic  lustre  M'hen  fractured  across 
' the  cleavage-planes.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  very  numerous  minute  brown  scales  of  some 
foreign  substance,  which  are  arranged  in  lines 
along  these  planes.  This  mineral  occasionally 
occurs  massive,  like  hornblende,  as  iu  the  island 
of  St  Paul  on  the  Labrador  coast.  It  is  met  with 
also  as  an  occasional  constituent  of  some  eriqitive 
igneous  rocks,  as  in  certain  andesites  and  porphyr- 
ites,  find  in  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  gabbro. 

Hypevstlieilite,  a more  or  less  coarsely  crys- 
talline igneous  rock  allied  to  Gabbro  (q.v.).  It  is 
an  aggregate  of  labradorite  (felspar)  and  hyper- 
sthene,  and  is  of  plutonic  origin. 

Hypertrophy  ( Gr. , ‘over-nourishment’)  is  the 
term  a^jpUed  in  medicine  to  the  enlargement  of 
certain  organs  of  the  body.  The  best  examples  of 
this  change  are  seen  in  the  muscular  system,  -where 
it  may  occur  altogether  independently  of  disease. 
The  huge  bosses  of  flesb  that  stand  prominently 
foi'W'ard  in  the  arm  of  a blacksmith  or  of  a pugilist, 
and  in  the  leg  of  an  opera-dancer,  are  illustrations 
of  hypertrophy  where  the  general  health  may  be 
perfect.  In  double  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys  and 
lungs,  if  the  organ  on  one  side  degenerates  through 
disease,  the  organ  on  the  opposite  side  is  often 
found  to  enlarge  and  carry  on  double  \vork.  In 
these  cases  hypertrophy  is  an  eti'ect  of  disease,  but 
is  at  the  same  time  a resource  of  nature  to  preserve 
life.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  hyper- 
trophy has  a hurtful  instead  of  a conservative 
eftect,  as,  for  example,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  goitre  or 
bronchocele,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland, 
of  the  spleen,  &c.  The  following  are,  according 
to  Paget,  the  conditions  wdiich  give  rise  to 
hypertrophy  : ( 1 ) The  increased  exercise  of  a pai  t 
in  its  healthy  function  ; (2)  an  increa.sed  accumu- 
lation in  the  blood  of  tlie  particular  materials 
wdiich  a part  appropriates  in  its  nutrition  or  in 
secretion  ; (3)  an  increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood. 
In  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue  the  first  and 
third  of  these  conditions  are  present.  In  hyper- 
trophy of  the  fatty  tissue,  constituting  obesity, 
there  is  an  excess  of  fat  or  of  its  chief  elements  in 
the  blood. 

Hyphasis.  See  Sutlej. 

Hypnotism,  or  Psycho-thekapeutics.  From 
1784,  rvhen  Mesmer  at  Paris  claimed  the  pow  er  of 
curing  all  manner  of  disease  by  ‘animal  magnet- 
ism,’ this  subject  has  been  more  or  less  tabooed  by 
the  medical  profession.  The  nature  of  hypnotism 
and  methods  of  inducing  it  are  discussed  at 
Animal  Magnetism.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  receir-ed  the  scientific 
investigation  wdiich  it  deserves ; but  hyimotisni 
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is  now  extensively  iiseil  on  the  Continent  in  treat- 
ing disease,  and  is  slowly  finding  its  way  into 
inaetice  in  Biitain.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  hypnotism  will  e\  er  fulfil  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  many  of  its  exponents,  though  it  seems 
certain  that  it  will  render  great  aid  as  a thera- 
peutic agent  in  treating  some  kinds  of  diseases. 
It  is  still  necessary  to  write  very  guardedly  upon 
the  subject,  as  its  action  when  used  for  the  cure  of 
disease  is  inujerfectly  understood  ; hut  that  it  is 
useful  as  a method  of  treatment  is  demonstrated 
by  many  cures  which  have  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  highest  scientific  men.  Hypnotism  is 
not  any  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a mystery  or 
as  a superhuman  gift,  for  its  action  can  for  the 
most  part  be  explained  by  our  present  knowledge 
of  physiology  and  psychology.  The  chief  reason 
why  hypnotism  cannot  be  universally  emi)loyed  as 
a therapeutic  agent  is  the  fact  that  only  a certain 
proportion  of  persons  can  be  hypnotised.  The  pro- 
portion, however,  of  persons  insusceptible  to  its 
power  is  much  less  than  was  at  one  time  thought ; 
and,  when  used  therapeutically,  somnambulism, 
the  deepest  stage  of  hypnotism,  is  not  necessary. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  found  that  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  hypnotised. 

Hypnosis  may  be  used  in  two  ways  in  relation 
to  disease.  In  the  first  place,  simple  sleep  is 
induced,  and  sleep  when  produced  without  the 
action  of  drugs  is  often  of  great  importance, 
and  of  itself  .aids  in  treatment.  Again,  in  many 
cases  when  the  person  is  asleep,  suggestions  may 
be  made  to  him  Mdiich  will  al)olish  pain,  and 
which  in  some  diseases  will  bring  about  either 
the  relief  of  symptoms  or  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  mind  influences  the  body, 
and  that  concentrated  thought  can  bring  about 
sensations  in  various  localities.  It  is  \ipon  this 
knowledge  that  the  hypnotist  bases  his  practice. 
The  patient  being  placed  in  a hypnotic  sleeji,  his  ; 
attention  is  directed  to  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  very  often  the  effect  is  increased  through  local 
stimulation  by  means  of  passes  or  rubbing.  During 
the  hypnotic  sleep  the  patient  is  uninfluenced  by 
his  surroundings,  and  therefore  he  is  all  the  more 
open  to  suggestions,  and  no  disturbing  influenees 
iliminish  his  powers  of  concentration.  By  means 
siich  as  these  neuralgic  or  liieumatic  pains  may 
frequently  be  removed  ; headaches  may  often  be 
cured,  and  so  may  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  as  well 
as  the  various  manifestations  of  hysteria  and  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  e\en  functional  paralysis.  It  is 
found,  too,  tliat  hypnotism  is  useful  in  dipsomania 
and  in  treating  persons  addicted  to  opium-eating 
and  other  dej)raved  tastes.  At  i)resent  it  cannot 
he  said  that  hypnotism  is  of  use  in  any  disease 
having  an  organic  origin,  although  in  such  diseases 
various  symptoms,  especially  those  of  pain,  may 
be  removed  successfully.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
operations  to  be  performed  upon  persons  under 
the  hj'pnotic  influence  without  the  slightest  pain 
being  felt  by  the  patient ; but  as  various  other 
au.m^hetics  are  more  easily  employed,  it  is  only  in 
a few  ca.ses  where  these  are  contra-indicated  that 
hypnotism  will  be  used  in  this  connection. 

lA)r  educational  purposes  it  is  held  i)ossible  to 
impress  a person  in  the  hypnotic  sleep  with  ideas 
which  will  modify  his  usual  character.  For  in- 
stance, it  seems  possible  in  many  cases  to  cure 
persons  of  bad  habits,  such  as  stealing,  lying,  or 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol ; and  on  the  Con- 
tinent attempts  are  being  made  to  influence 
habitual  criminals  for  good  by  means  of  hypnosis. 
Young  children,  defective  in  brain-power  or  con- 
stitutionally vicious,  may  he  improved  by  careful 
hypnotic  treatment.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  hypnotism  can  only  be  used  successfully  in 
treating  nervous  or  hysterical  persons.  Such 
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people  are  often  difficult  to  hypnotise,  and  there 
is  always  a danger  of  either  increasing  tlieii' 
tioubles  or  in  some  cases  of  inducing  insanity. 
Ordinary  individuals,  especially  those  who  have 
learned  to  obey,  are  tlie  subjects  whom  a hypnotist 
would  prefer  to  treat.  Children  at  school,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  officials  of  all  ranks,  are  the  classes 
from  which  the  most  brilliant  successes  have  been 
obtained  hitherto  in  treating  disease.  In  many 
cases  of  insanity  hypnotism  may  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a therapeutic  agent,  although  its 
employment  in  these  cases  is  not  by  any  means 
easy.  Persons  suffering  from  hallucinations,  it  is 
said,  have  been  cureil,  and  those  who  sufler  from 
the  painful  result  of  some  grievous  trouble  have 
been  restored  by  having  the  incident  blotted  out 
from  their  memory. 

Although  hypnotism  has  power  for  good  when 
properly  used  by  medical  men,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful  or 
unscrupulous.  All  public  exhibitions  of  hypnotism 
should  be  prohibited  by  law,  as  persons  experi- 
mented upon  have  been  rendered  lunatics,  or 
had  their  nervous  .systems  severely  damaged. 
Crimes  have  been  committed  by  persons  who  have 
been  hypnotised.  Just  as  a peison  when  hypno- 
tised is  rendered  extremely  impressionable,  and 
therefore  capable  of  receiving  beneficial  sugges- 
tions, so  he  is  nearly  as  liable  to  receive  sugges- 
tions for  evil ; and  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  during 
the  hypnotic  sleep  to  be  impressed  Avith  the  belief 
that  he  is  to  commit  some  act  after  he  has  awak- 
ened from  the  sleep — an  act  he  is  safe  to  do, 
acliiig  at  the  time  as  an  automaton.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  a per.«on  to  be  hyjJiiotised 
unless  he  has  tlie  idea  of  what  is  going  to  hapjieu. 
It  is  a psychical  and  not  a ])hysicaT  influence  which 
brings  about  the  condition.  Only  persons  whose 
will-power  is  weakened  by  fear,  or  by  the  idea  of 
a supposed  power  which  influences  them  in  spite 
of  themselves,  can  be  hypnotised  without  full 
consent  on  their  ])art ; but  the  oftener  a person  is 
hyiuiotised  the  more  easily  may  he  be  subsequently 
affected. 

.8ee  Bernheim,  SiujijeHtive  Therapeutics  (trans.  by 
Herter,  1889);  Tuckey,  Psi/cho-therapeutics  (3d  ed. 
1891 ) ; and  other  book.s  on  hypnotism  by  Bjornstrom 
(1889),  Kingsbiiry  (1891),  Courmelles  (1891),  Vincent 
( 1893 ),  and  Hart  ( denouncing  it  as  witclicraft,  1894) ; and 
the  article  Chaucot. 

Hypnotics.  See  Narcotics,  Si.eep. 

llypnuill,  a genus  of  mosses  belonging  to  the 
order  Bryineax  Archegonia  and  capsules  are  home 
on  special  lateral  branches.  The  sexual  organs  are 
formed  in  August  and  September,  and  the  caj)sules 
take  from  ten  months  to  a year  to  ripen.  Many 
s))ecies  are  remarkahle  foi’  their  beauty,  and  are 
often  used  for  decorative  i)urj)Oses.  Their  distri- 
luition  is  universal. 

HypocailSt,  a form  of  furnace  used  by  the 
Romans  for  the  purjwse  of  heating  baths  and 
apartments.  It  was  placed  in  a chamber  beneath 
the  floor,  and  the  heated  air  and  products  of  com- 
bustion Avere  made  to  circulate  round  the  walls 
and  under  the  floor  by  means  of  hollow  tubes  or 
a holloAV  lining,  and  Avere  also  carried  in  pipes  to 
other  rooms.  See  Baths. 

HypochicriS,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Compositre,  sub-order  Cichoraceic,  of  Avhich 
one  species,  H.  radicata,  or  Long-rooted  Cat’s-ear, 
is  extremely  common  in  meadoAvs  and  pastures  in 
Britain.  Its  leaves  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
resemble  in  form  those  of  the  dandelion,  but  rough  ; 
the  stem  is  branched,  the  floAvers  not  unlike  those 
of  the  dandelion,  but  smaller.  Cattle  eat  this 
plant  readily,  and  its  abundance  is  not  deemed 
injurious  to  pasture  or  fodder. 
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Hypoclilorous  Acid,  HCIO,  is  tlie  acid 
contained  in  bleaching  powder.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  as  a dilute  solution,  as  in  the  concen- 
trated state  it  is  very  liable  to  decomposition.  It 
is  a powerful  bleaching  a^ent,  and  forms  a seiies 
of  salts,  hypochlorites,  whicli  also  possess  bleaching 
properties.  The  chief  of  these  are  tlie  hypochlorites 
of  lime  and  soda.  The  lime  salt  is  the  important 
constituent  of  bleaching  powder,  while  the  soda 
salt  is  prepared  commercially  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a solution  of  soda.  For  further  information, 
see  Bleaching  Powder. -ilypo,  in  composition 
(Gr.  ‘under’),  is  used  much  like  suh-  from  Latin. 
Ilypochlorous  acid  has  less  oxygen  than  chlorous 
acid ; hyposulphuric  has  less  oxygen  than  sul- 
phuric, but  more  than  sulphurous  acid.  Hypo- 
phosphates  are  salts  formed  by  hypophosphoric 
acid  and  a base. 

Hyi>ocliondri'asis(so  called  from  its  supposed 
connection  with  the  hypochondriac  regions  of  the 
Abdomen,  q.v. ),  a disease  characterised  by  extreme 
increase  of  sensibility,  palpitations,  morbid  feelings 
that  simulate  the  greater  part  of  diseases,  exag- 
gerateil  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  chiefly  in  what 
concerns  the  health,  &c.  In  extreme  cases  it 
becomes  a species  of  melancholia.  The  disease  is 
intimately  connected  with,  if  not  caused  hy,  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  functions.  See  Indigestion, 
Insanity. 

Hypodermic  Injection.  This  method,  lirst 
introduced  by  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Wood  of 
Edinburgh,  is  an  extremely  valuable  one  in  certain 
cases,  though  its  applicability  is  limited.  It  consists 
in  the  injection  of  a solution  of  the  substance  to  be 
given  beneath  the  skin,  by  means  of  a fine  hollow 
needle  to  which  a small  syringe  is  attached.  The 
prick  given  by  the  needle  is  much  less  acutely  felt  j 
by  the  patient  if  the  needle  be  lubricated  with 
carbolic  oil  or  the  like.  Absorption  from  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  takes  place  speedily,  and  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  vomiting,  or  other  conditions  of  the 
stomach  which  may  delay  or  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  remedy  into  the  system  by  that  channel. 
The  action  of  the  drug  is  thus  at  once  more 
rapid  and  more  certain  than  when  administered  ! 
hy  the  mouth;  and  a smaller  dose  is  required. 
Only  such  substances  as  can  be  given  in  small  bulk 
and  in  an  unirritating  condition  are  available.  It 
is  thus  chiefly  of  use  for  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
of  which  morphia  is  far  the  most  often  employed. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  to  be  used  only  by 
skilled  hands.  The  same  method  is  largely  em- 
ployed  in  experiments  on  the  action  of  disease 
l)oisons  in  animals,  and  in  Pasteur’s  treatment  of 
liydrophobia ; see  also  DIPHTHERIA,  Tubercle. 

Hypos'tasis,  the  Greek  term  used  to  designate 
the  distinct  subsistence  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  (q.v.). 

Hypo  thec,  a term  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  not  used  in  England,  to  denote  a lien  or 
security  over  goods  in  respect  of  a debt  due  by  the 
owner  of  the  goods.  Thus,  a law-agent  or  attorney 
has  a hjqiothec  over  the  title-deeds  of  his  client  in 
respect  of  his  account  or  bill  of  costs ; and  the 
landlord  of  agricultural  subjects  held  under  leases 
current  at  the  llth  of  November  1881  has  a 
hypothec  over  the  furniture  or  cnqis  of  his  tenant 
for  the  current  rent.  The  Hyixithec  Abolition 
(Scotland)  Act,  1880,  did  away  with  the  land- 
lord’s hypothec  for  the  rent  of  all  other  land  ex- 
ceeding two  acres  let  for  agricultural  purposes. 
See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

HyputlieilU.se,  the  name  of  that  side  in  a 
right-angled  triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the 
right  angle.  The  well-known  property  of  the 
hypothenuse,  that  the  square  describe(l  on  it  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the 


other  two  sides,  is  inoved  in  the  -ITth  proposi- 
tion of  the  lirst  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements: 

Hyracotlierilini,  a genus  of  fossil  ungulates, 
established  in  1839  by  Owen  for  a small  Eocene 
animal  about  the  size  of  a hare,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  I’liolophus. 
See  Horse. 

Hyrax,  a genus  of  mammals  representing  a 
distinct  order,  the  affinities  of  which  are  very 
obscure,  and  unillumined  by  the  discovery  of  any 
fossil  forms.  ‘ Feeble  folk  ’ as  the  species  of  hyrax 
( so-called  ‘ cony  ’ ) are,  they  lind,  according  to 
many,  their  near- 
est allies  in  the 
huge  elephants 
or  in  the  ungu- 
lates proper.  In 
size  they  are  like 
rabbits ; but  the 
name  ‘ cony,' 
which  really  be- 
longs to  the  rab- 
bit, is  not  very 
appropriate;  in 
appearance  they 
rather  suggest 
marmots.  They 
are  natives  of 
Africa  and  Syria,  and  live  among  the  rocks,  in 
stony  deserts,  or  on  trees.  The  plump  body, 
thick  head,  small  ears,  short  slender  limbs, 
rudimentary  tail,  soft  yellowish-gray  or  brownish 
fur  are  obvious  e.xternal  characteristics.  Closer 
examination  shows  many  peculiarities.  The  snout, 
which  has  a cleft  upper  lip,  is  somewhat  rodent- 
like, and  so  are  the  rootless,  persistently  growing- 
curved  upper  incisors,  except  that  they  have  a ]iris- 
matic  shape  and  a sharp  point  instead  of  the  chisel 
edge  of  rodents.  The  entire  dentition  is  expressed 
in  the  formula  and  the  back  teeth  are  in 

pattern  distinctly  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
some  other  ungulates.  There  are  four  toes  on  the 
anterior  limbs,  three  on  the  hind,  all  with  short 
broad  nails  except  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind-foot, 
which  bears  a curved  claw.  The  feet  strikingly 
suggest  those  of  rhinoceros  or  tapir,  and  are  inter- 
esting in  the  further  peculiarity  tliat  the  naked 
sole  is  furrowed  in  such  a way  that  the  hyrax  can 
in  gecko-like  fashion  cling  to  the  vertical  sides  of 
rocks  and  trees.  Among  the  many  characteristics 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  noticed  the  large  number 
(28-30)  of  back  and  loin  (dorso-lumbar)  vertebra'. 
The  brain  and  skull  most  resemble  those  of  ungu- 
lates ; the  stomach  recalls  that  of  horse  or  rhino- 
ceros ; the  placenta  is  zonary  as  in  elephants  and 
carnivores. 

There  are  numerous  species,  sometimes  referred 
to  two  genera,  Hyrax  and  Dendrohyrax.  The 
former  is  represented  by  H.  capensis,  the  Cape 
Daman,  Klippdass,  or  Rock-badger ; H.  syriacns, 
the  Shaphan — mistranslated  ‘cony’ — of  Scripture; 
.and  H.  hahesinicus,  the  Ashtok  of  the  Abyssinians. 
These  live  in  companies,  usually  in  holes  among 
the  rocks,  and  feed  on  shoots,  grass,  flowers,  and 
the  like.  In  reference  to  the  Scripture  account  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  hyrax  does  not  chew  the 
cud,  though  it  moves  its  jaws  very  constantly. 
Though  only  two  are  born  at  a birth,  the  rate  of 
multiplication  is  very  rajiid,  keeping  pace  with 
ravages  of  carnivores,  which  are  very  deadly  in 
spite  of  the  caution  and  even  sentinels  of  the 
hyraxes.  Of  different  habitat,  and  sometimes 
referred  to  the  second  genus,  Dendrohyrax,  are 
certain  hyraxes  which,  in  West  and  South  Africa, 
live  in  trees — e.g.  D.  arhorcns  and  D.  dorsalis. 
The  members  of  this  order,  so  puzzling  zoologi- 
cally, are  playful,  good-humoured,  and  wary. 


Hyrax  syriacus. 
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Tlieir  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  rabbit’s. — Hyraccum,  a supposed  medicine 
for  certain  nervous  diseases,  was  made  from  the 
mixed  urine  and  fteces  of  the  Cape  Hyrax. 

Hyrcailia,  an  ancient  district  of  Asia,  of  in- 
definite extent,  bordered  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (some- 
times called  Htjrcanmn  Blare]  and  the  river  Oxus. 
It  corresponded  with  the  modern  Mazanderan  and 
Asterabad. 

HyrcailllSj  the  name  of  two  Jewish  high- 
priests  and  princes  of  the  Hasmonean  family  ( see 
MACCABEE.S).  (1)  John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon 
Maccabfeus,  who  ruled  135-105  B.C.,  was  at  first 
tributary  to  the  Syrians,  but  on  the  death  of 
Antiochus  made  himself  independent,  subdued 
tlie  Samaritans  on  the  north,  and  forced  the 
Tdunueans  on  the  south  to  adopt  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Jews.  He  also  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  extended  his  terri- 
tories almost  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Davidian 
monarchy.  Originally  a Pharisee,  he  subsequently 
attached  himself  to  the  jiarty  of  the  Sadducees, 
who  were  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Romans,  and  who  discountenanced  the  turbulent 
religions  patriotism  of  the  Jewish  masses.  Hyr- 
canns  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a just  and 
enlightened  ruler,  and  the  country  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  during  his  reign.  He  left  five  sons, 
two  of  wliom,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  governecl 
with  the  title  of  king. — (2)  Hyrcanus  II.,  son  of 
Alexander,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  ■was  a 
feeble  prince.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (78 
B.C. ) he  was  appointed  high-priest  by  his  mother 
Alexandra,  who  ruled  Judfca  herself  for  the  next 
nine  years.  After  her  death  (69  B.C.)  his  younger 
brother,  Aristobulus,  a braver  and  more  energetic 
man,  seized  tbe  government,  and  forced  Hyrcanus 
to  withdraw  into  private  life.  He  failed  to  win 
l)ack  his  dominions,  until  Pompey  began  to  favour 
his  cause.  After  some  years  of  tumultuous  light- 
ing, Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the  partisans  of 
Ptolemy  (49  B.C. ),  and  Hyrcanus  for  some  time 
possessed  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  Cmsar  (47 
B.C. ),  on  account  of  the  services  rendered  to  him 
by  Antipater  of  Idum£ea,  made  the  latter  procurator 
of  Judfca,  and  thus  left  in  his  hands  all  the  real 
])ower.  Antipater  was  assassinated,  and  Anti- 
gonns,  son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  help  of  the 
Parthian  king,  invaded  the  land,  captured  Hyr- 
canus by  treachery,  cut  off  his  ears,  and  carried 
him  off  to  >Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  Some  years 
later  Herod,  son  of  his  old  friend  Antipater, 
obtained  supreme  power  in  Judma,  and  invited 
tbe  aged  Hyrcanus  home  to  Jerusalem.  He  was 
allowed  to  dejiart,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  ease 
and  comfort : but,  falling  under  suspicion  of  intrigu- 
ing against  Herod,  he  was  put  to  death,  30  B.C. 

Hyslop,  Jame.S,  poet,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkconnel,  Dumfriesshire,  July  23,  1798.  While 
acting  as  a shepherd  near  Airdsmoss,  Ayrshire,  the 
scene  of  a Covenanting  skirmish  and  Cameron’s 
deatli  (1680),  the  traditions  of  the  district  stimu- 
lated his  imagination  to  the  writing  of  his  best- 
known  poem,  ‘ The  Cameronian’s  Dream,’  which 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Blagazine  { 1821 ). 
Hyslop,  who  had  jirepared  himself  by  persevering- 
private  study  for  teaching  at  Greenock,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Jeffrey  was  appointed  tutoi- 
on  board  the  Doris.  While  tutor  on  board  the 
Tweed  man-of-war  he  died  of  fever  at  St  Jago, 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  November  4,  1827.  An  edition 
of  his  poems  was  printed  from  his  manuscript  book 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Mearns,  Coldstream  (Glasg.  1887). 
Mr  Hamish  M‘Cunn  set  his  ‘Cameronian’s  Dream’ 
to  music  in  1889. 

Hyssop  (Hy.’ssopus),  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Labiatag  distinguished  by  four 


straight  diverging  stamens,  and  a calyx  with 

fifteen  ribs.  Tbe  known 

species  are  few.  The  Com-  ^ 

mon  Hyssop  (H.  officinalis) 

is  a native  of  the  south 

of  Europe  and  the  East.  It 

is  found  on  the  Alps  of 

Austria.  It  is  a half-shrubby 

plant,  about  IJ  feet  high,  the 

upper  part  of  the  stems  quad- 

rangular,  the  leaves  evergreen 

and  lanceolate,  the  flowers  in 

one-sided  whorled  racemes. 

The  flowers  are  generally  of  a Mfe 

very  beautiful  blue.  It  has  an  tr 

agreeable  aromatie  odour.  It  Ij^ 

has  long  been  in  cultivation 

for  tbe  sake  of  its  leaves  and 

young  shoots,  which  are  some-  jT  . t 

times  used  for  culinary  pur- 

poses  as  a seasoning,  but  more  W 

generally  in  a dried  state  as  a \ & 

stomachic  and  carminative.  A 

syrup  made  -with  them  is  a 

popular  remedy  foi-  colds.  The 

virtues  of  hyssop  depend  on  a 

volatile  oil. — The  hyssop  of  the 

Bible  has  been  supposed  to  be 

some  species  of  Phytolacca 

(q.v.),  as  P.  acinosa,  a native 

of  the  Himalaya ; but  on  the 

authoiity  of  Dr  Royle  it 

appears  to  have  been  the  com-  v 

mon  Caper  (q.v.). — Hedge 

Hyssop  is  Gratiolu  officinalis.  Common  Hy.ssop 

See  Gratiola.  < Hyswpvs  offimudis). 

Hys  teria  (Gr.  hysfera, 

‘ the  womb  ’)  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  but 
erroneous  notion  that  it  is  specially  connected 
with  disorders  of  the  womb.  It  is  a disease  which 
exhibits  itself  under  so  many  aspects  that  to 
describe  all  the  varied  forms  which  it  may  assume 
would  be  to  give  an  epitome  of  tbe  symptoms  of 
nervous  diseases  in  general,  for  tbere  is  hardly 
one  of  these  which  the  mimicry  of  hysteria  may 
not  reproduce.  In  dealing  with  the  condition 
two  things  must  be  kept  in  mind — tbe  tendency 
or  temperament  which  predisposes  to  it,  and  the 
exciting  cause  which  determines  the  actual  attack. 
Among  .“avages  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with. 
Among  civilised  races  it  is  unequally  distributed, 
the  Erench,  fm-  example,  being  more  hysterical  tban 
the  English,  while  in  every  country  the  female  sex, 
especially  at  or  before  tbe  age  of  puberty,  is  far 
more  liable  to  it  than  the  male.  Among  boys, 
however,  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  tendency  seems 
sometimes  to  be  due  to  hereditary  influence,  some- 
times to  injudicious  training  in  childhood. 

The  exciting  cause  which  develops  the  hysterical 
tendency  into  actual  hysteria  is  generally  some 
severe  emotional  shock — a flight,  an  unhappy  love 
affair,  or  a sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  But  many 
general  diseases  occasionally  carry  hysteria  in 
their  train  ; and  in  1889  a volume  of  nearly  400 
pages  appeared  [The  Exciting  Causes  of  Hysteria, 
by  Georges  Guinon ) dealing  solely  with  the  enu- 
meration and  discussion  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
this  Protean  malady. 

In  the  developed  disease  some  of  the  symptoms 
are  continuous,  others  occasional  or  paroxysmal. 
The  will  is  weakened,  and  the  patient  is  a prey  to 
unregulated  whims  and  impulses.  The  temper  is 
often  irritalde,  and  evei-j-  petty  annoyance  is 
exaggerated  into  a serious  trouble.  Tliere  is  a 
morbid  craving  for  sympathy,  which  leads  to  the 
most  outrageous  acts.  Blood  has  heen  swallowed 
by  a hysterical  girl  in  order  that  sbe  might  vomit 
it  again.  Porter  has  been  mixed  with  urine,  and 
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the  mixture  palmed  off  upon  the  medical  man  as 
an  abnormal  discharge.  The  most  elaborate  lies 
have  been  concocted  ; innocent  people  have  been 
itccused  of  imaginary  crimes  ; every  inconvenience 
has  been  suffered  and  every  artifice  exhausted  in 
order  to  play  upon  the  credulity  or  the  pity  of 
friends  and  attendants. 

This  moral  perversion  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
disorder  of  the  sensory  and  motor  mechanism. 
Sen.sibility  to  impressions  of  various  kinds  may 
be  exalted,  lessened,  or  abolished.  A touch  may 
give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  of  severe  pain; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prick  of  a pin,  or 
even  the  contact  of  a hot  iron,  maj'  not  be  felt. 
Paralysis  of  the  legs,  arms,  or  face,  or  of  one 
side  of  the  body,  or  of  special  muscles  or  groups  of 
muscles,  is  a very  common  symptom.  Laryngeal 
paralysis  may  leduce  the  voice  to  a whisper. 
Speech  or  motor  power  may  often  return  suddenly, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ‘ miraculous  ’ cures  are 
sometimes  of  this  nature.  A hysterical  paralytic, 
for  instance,  will  generally  run  out  of  a burning 
house.  Digestive  disorders  are  common  in  hysteria, 
and,  aided  sometimes  hy  fraud,  give  vise  to  ‘ fasting 
girls ' and  other  newspaper  marvels.  Palpitation, 
great  rapidity  of  breathing,  giddiness,  and  flushing 
of  the  face  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

But  besides  these  more  or  less  continuous 
symptoms,  there  are  the  occasional  paroxysms  or 
‘ tits  ’ which  in  the  popular  mind  are  chiefly 
associated  with  the  name  of  hysteria.  These 
emotional  storms  or  crises  vary  much  in  frequency 
and  severity.  In  the  mildest  form  there  is  no 
loss  of  consciousness,  but  the  arms,  legs,  and 
head  are  tossed  about,  and  there  is  great  mental 
excitement.  In  severer  cases,  perhaps  after  some 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  the  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  thi'oat  known  as  the  globus  hgs- 
tericus,  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground,  sometimes 
with  a scream,  her  features  twitching,  her  back 
arched,  and  her  legs  and  arms  moving  convulsively. 
She  may  snap  like  a dog  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
approach  her,  or  at  her  own,  occasionally  inflicting 
serious  injuries ; but  she  rarely  Imrts  herself  in 
falling,  as  often  happens  in  an  epileptic  fit.  The 
seizure  may  last  only  a fraction  of  a minute,  or  as 
long  as  three  or  four  hours. 

The  tieatment  of  hysteria  must  be  directed  both 
to  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  and 
to  the  cure  of  the  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
them.  The  first  object  can  generally  be  attained, 
the  second  more  rarely.  The  treatment  must  be 
both  moral  and  physical,  and  the  former  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  complete  change  of  scene  and  surroundings 
is  required.  The  patient  should  be  placed  among 
strangers,  and  away  from  the  sympathising  friends 
whose  well-meant  ‘ coddling  ’ and  condolence  are 
often  the  chief  hindrances  to  recovery.  The  nurse 
must  be  kind  but  firm ; and  while  the  morbid 
tendencies  of  the  patient  are  repressed,  she  must 
not  be  laughed  at  but  understood,  and  encouraged 
to  make  e.ssays  in  self-control.  As  an  alternative 
to  sending  the  patient  away  from  home,  the  Weir- 
Mitchell  treatment  has  met  with  much  success. 
The  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  isolated  e.xcept  from 
the  attendant,  and  fed  with  abundance  of  easily- 
digested  food,  electricity  and  massage  being  applied 
daily. 

Particular  symptoms  must  be  treated  on  general 
principles.  Forced  feeding  by  means  of  a stomach- 


tube  may  be  required  if  the  appetite  is  gone  or  the 
patient  refuses  food.  A mixture  of  milk,  eggs, 
meat,  and  the  flour  of  lentils  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose  with  success.  Of  late  hypnotism  has 
been  much  employed  in  France  for  the  treatment 
of  hysterical  att'ections  ; but  this  is  a method  which 
should  be  used  with  caution,  for  it  sometimes 
aggravates  the  condition  which  it  is  intended  to 
cure. 

For  prevention  of  the  ‘ fits  ’ the  most  useful 
drugs  are  valerianate  of  zinc,  iron,  morphia,  and 
turpentine.  Slight  attacks  may  be  warded  oft'  by 
an  antispasmodic  like  ether,  or  by  inhaling  nitrite 
of  amyl.  To  cut  short  an  attack  after  it  has 
begun  a copious  douche  of  cold  water  to  the  head 
is  an  old  and  approved  plan.  A still  more  effectual 
proceeding  is  to  close  the  mouth  and  nose  with  a 
towel  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds.  A little  cold 
water  poured  into  the  mouth  often  acts  at  once. 
When  everything  else  fails,  ^'^th  to  T^th  of  a graiii 
of  apomorphine,  injected  under  the  skin,  will  end 
the  fit  (Gowers). 

People  with  a tendency  to  hysteria  should  be 
encouraged  to  substitute  some  rational  and  regular 
work  for  the  aimless  life  of  alternate  excitement 
and  lassitude  which  so  many  of  the  women  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  leatl. 

Hystrix.  See  Porcupine. 

Hythe,  a parliamentary  and  municipal  boiough 
and  market-town  of  Kent,  5 miles  WSW.  of  Folke- 
stone, 15  miles  S.  of  Canterbury,  and  67  SE.  by 
E.  of  London  by  rail,  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
(q.v.),  although  in  actual  locality  Lympne  or 
Lymm  (the  ancient  Portiis  Lemanis  of  the 
Romans),  now  some  three  miles  inland,  was  prob- 
ably the  original  harbour.  The  town,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
is  built  on  the  siile  of  a hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  an  extensive  view  over  the  Romney  marsh 
is  obtained.  Its  church,  a cruciform  building  of 
I great  beauty,  in  part  Romanesque,  has  been 
restored  since  1866,  and  contains  in  a crypt  under- 
neath the  chancel  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
human  skulls  and  bones — many  of  the  skulls 
having  deep  cuts  in  them — the  age  and  origin  of 
which  are  altogether  uncertain.  Near  to  Hythe 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  School  of  Musketry 
and  Shornclitt'e  camp,  both  established  in  1854  ; 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  Saltwood  Castle,  with 
memories  of  Becket ; and  the  Royal  Military  Canal, 
23  miles  in  length,  constructed  in  1805  for  the  con- 
veyance of  military  stores  to  Rye,  but  never  of 
much  use,  and  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
raihvay.  In  1881  a sea-wall  and  parade,  extending 
from  Hythe  to  Sandgate  (q.v.)  and  Folkestone 
(q.v.),  was  opened.  These  and  some  smaller  places 
are  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Hythe,  which  since  1832  has  returned  only  one 
member.  Pop.  of  that  borough  (1851)  13,164; 
(1891)  35,547,  of  whom  4347  were  within  the  muni- 
cipal limits,  which  include  West  Hythe. — In  1295 
the  French  made  a descent  on  Hythe,  but  were 
decisively  repulsed,  and  later  on,  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  town  was 
^’isited  with  a threefold  calamity,  a fire  having 
destroyed  200  houses,  a pestilence  carried  off  numer- 
ous inhabitants,  and  an  unusually  heavy  storm 
caused  a severe  loss  of  men  and  ships.  Several 
charters  are  preserved  at  Hythe,  amongst  them  its 
earliest  charter  of  incorporation  granted  in  1575. 
See  Montagu  Burrow’s  Cinque,  Ports  (1888). 
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the  ninth  letter  in  the  alphabets 
of  western  Europe,  was  called 
iota  by  the  Gi’eeks,  from  its 
Semitic  name  ijod.  Hence, 
owing  to  the  character  being 
the  smallest  in  the  Hebrew 
alpliabet,  we  get  the  Avord  jot, 
‘ a tittle  ’ ( St  Matt.  v.  18 ),  and 
jottings,  or  ‘small  notes.’  The 
name  god  meant  a hand,  the  form  of  the  character 
in  the  Egyptian  Hieratic,  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cian ali)habet  was  derived,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a hand,  with  the  thumb  lield  apart  from 
the  fingers  (see  Alphabet).  In  early  Greek 
inscriptions  the  form  of  the  letter  was  angular, 
something  like  our  Z ; it  then  came  to  resemble  S, 
and  this,  about  the  7th  century  B.C.,  was  straight- 
ened out  into  a vertical  stroke.  It  has  since  varied 
less  in  form  than  any  other  letter.  The  dot  in  our 
minuscule  i first  came  into  use  in  the  11th  century 
.\.D.  It  was  oi’iginally  an  accent,  i,  and  was  only 
employed  to  distinguish  //  fi’om  u,  or  to  mark  the 
i in  the  combinations  ui  and  iu.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  accent  began  also  to  be  used  when  i was 
in  juxtaposition  with  m or  n.  It  only  became 
universal  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  it 
Avas  fo>ind  inconvenient  to  use  tAvo  forms  of  type. 
In  the  14tli  century  a dot  began  to  be  substituted 
for  the  accent,  the  oldest  MS.  in  which  the  dot  is 
found  dating  from  1327.  These  distinctions  may 
seem  trivial,  but  are  very  useful  in  determining  the 
dates  of  medieval  MSS. 

In  Italian,  and  in  most  European  languages,  the 
sound  of  the  letter  is  that  of  the  Latin  long  i,  the 
name-sound  of  our  e,  Avhich  aa’c  have  in  tlie  English 
Avords  machine  and  marine.  The  long  I in  Latin 
Avas  always  thus  pronounced,  and  never  like  i in 
Jine.  The  name-sound  of  our  i,  Avhich  is  really  a 
diphthong,  is  only  heard  in  Avords  Avhere  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a subscript  e,  as  in  bite,  pipe,  mhie,  or 
Avhere  it  is  folloAved  by  an  old  guttural,  as  in  high , 
might,  light.  This  became  the  name-sound  because 
the  pronoun  I (A.S.  ic,  Ger.  ich)  Avas  originally 
folloAved  by  a guttural  Avhich  has  noAv  fallen  out. 
The  normal  sound  of  ^ in  English  is  that  heard  in 
hit,  dip,  sit,  Avhich  is  the  short  Latin  i.  This  sound 
is  represented  by  y in  cymbal,  by  in  busy,  by  o in 
women,  by  ci  in  forfeit,  by  ie  in  sieve,  by  ui  in  guilt, 
by  ee  in  breeches,  and  by  ia  in  carriage.  See  J. 

lag'o.  See  James,  and  SxVntiago. 

lambic  Ver.se,  a term  applied,  in  classic 
pro.sody,  and  sometimes  in  English,  to  verses  con- 
sisting of  the  foot  or  metre  called  Iambus,  consist- 
ing of  two  syllables,  of  Avhich  the  first  is  short,  and 
the  second  long  ( w -).  Archilochus  (q.v  ' is  the 
reptited  inventor  of  iambic  verse.  The  English 
language  runs  more  easily  and  naturally  in  this 
metre  than  in  any  other.  Thus,  our  usual  blank- 
verse  line  consists  of  five  iambuses,  Avhile  Ave  have 
also  such  combinations  of  continuous  idiyming 
metres  in  iambic  m.^asure  as  tetrasyllabics  ; lines  of 
six  syllables  and  tliiee  accents  (Skeltonical  verse)  ; 
octosyllabics,  as  in  most  of  the  old  romances,  Uudi- 
j bras,  Lalla  Rookh,  and  most  of  Scott’s  and  Byron’s 
I romantic  poems,  except  Lara  and  the  Corsair; 


decasyllabics,  Avith  five  accents,  Avhich  when  rhyming 
in  couplets  forms  our  so-called  heroic  metre ; and 
Alexandrines,  or  twelve-syllable  metre  Avith  six 
accents,  as  in  Drayton’s  Polyolbion.  See  Metre. 

laillbliohllS,  a Neoplatonist  philosopher,  a 
native  of  Chalcis,  in  Ccele-Syria,  Avho  died  about 
330  A.D.  HeAA’as  a pupil  of  Porphyry,  and  folloAver 
of  Plotinus ; but  in  his  hands  the  Neoplatonist 
philosophy  degenerated  into  theurgy  and  demon- 
ology, Avhile  among  his  disciples  his  reputation 
spread  as  a conjuror  and  miracle-Avorker.  His  AA'rit- 
ings  included  a life  of  Pythagoras,  and  treatises  on 
mathematics  and  philosophy  ; the  authenticity  of 
the  treatise  on  Egyptian  mysteries  ( ed.  Parthey, 
1857)  is  more  than  dubious.  See  Neoplatonlsm. 

lailtlli'lia,  a genus  of  gregarious,  pelagic 
gasteropods,  in  the  same  division  as  the  river 
snail  (Paludina),  Trochus,  Turbo,  &c.  The  shell 
is  snail-like,  but  delicate,  translucent,  and  blue  in 
colour.  In  the  Avaiiner  seas  the  animal  floats  by 
expanding  its  ‘ foot  ’ on  the  surface,  and  is  d lifted 
about  by  currents,  occasionally  on  to  British  shores. 


Common  ‘Violet  Snail’  {lanthina  fragilis) : 
Shell,  animal,  and  raft. 


It  is  most  remarkable  for  an  airy  raft  Avliich  it 
secretes,  and  eventually  sets  adrift,  laden  Avith  egg- 
capsules,  like  those  of  the  Avhelk.  The  animals 
e.xude  a violet  secretion,  and  seem  to  feed  on 
Velella  and  other  Ctelenterates  of  the  Portuguese 
mari-of-Avar  type. 

lapygia.  Hee  Apulia. 

Ibarra,  capital  of  Imbabura  province,  Ecuador, 
has  a pop.  of  about  10,000. 

Ibea,  or  i.B.E.A.  See  Zanzibar. 

Iberia,  tlie  name  by  Avhich  Georgia  (ipv'.)  AA-as 
knoAvn  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans ; and  also  an 
ancient  name  for  Spain.  The  question  of  an  Iberian 
race  is  discussed  at  Basques,  Vol.  1.  p.  781. 

Iberis.  See  Candytuft. 

Ibex,  a name  given  to  several  species  of  the 
genus  Capra,  of  Avhich  the  best  knoAvn  is  the  Alpine 
ibe.':  (Ger.  Steinbock,  Fr.  Bouquetin).  The  vari- 
ous species  are  describetl  at  Goat. 

Ibis,  a genus  of  birds  related  to  the  Spoonbills, 
and,  more  remotely,  to  the  Storks  and  Herons.  It 
comprises  about  tAventy-five  species,  of  which  the 
bulk  belong  to  the  Old  World,  though  the  genus 
is  nearly  cosmopolitan.  The  bill  is  long,  .slender, 
curved,  thick  at  the  base,  the  point  rather  obtuse, 
the  upper  mandible  deeply  grooved  throughout  its 
length.  The  face,  and  generally  the  greater  part 
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of  the  liead,  and  souietiines  even  the  neck,  are 
destitute  of  feathers,  at  least  in  adult  birds.  The 
plumage  is  mainly  wliite,  with  black  primary 
feathers  and  ])l  nines  on  the  wings.  The  neck  is  long. 
The  legs  are  lather  long,  naked  above  the  tarsal 
joint,  with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front,  and 
one  behind  ; the  wings  are  moderately  long  ; the 
tail  is  very  short.  The  Sacred  Ibis,  or  Egyptian 
lliis  (/.  (cthiopica  ; formerly  known  as  /.  religiosa), 
is  an  African  bird,  2 feet  6 inches  in  length, 
although  the  body  is  little  larger  than  that  of  a 
common  fowl.  The  Glosssy  Ibis  (/.  or  Plegadis 
falcmelliis)  is  a smaller  species,  also  African,  but 
migrating  northw  ards  into  continental  Europe,  and 
occasionally  seen  in  Britain.  It  is  also  a North 


The  Sacred  Ibis  {Ibis  cethiopica). 


American  bird.  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  the 
sacred  ibis.  Its  colour  is  black,  varied  with  reddish- 
brow’n,  and  exhibiting  fine  purple  and  green  reflec- 
tions. It  has  no  loose  pendent  feathers.  The 
White  Ibis  (/.  or  Eudocimiis  alba),  a species  with 
jjure  white  i)lnmage,  abounds  on  the  coasts  of 
Florida.  The  Scarlet  Ibis  (I.  or  Ettdociimis  ruber) 
is  a tropical  American  species,  remarkable  for  its 
brilliant  plumage,  ■which  is  scarlet,  rvitli  a few 
patches  of  glossy  black.  The  Straw-necked  Ibis 
{I.  or  Carphibis  spinieollis)  is  a large  Australian 
bird  of  fine  plumage,  remarkable  for  stiff  naked 
yellow  feather-shafts  on  the  neck  and  throat. 

The  Sacred  Ibis,  one  of  the  birds  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  called  by  them  Hab  or 
Hib,  was  supposed,  from  the  colour  of  its  feathers, 
to  symbolise  the  light  and  shade  of  the  moon.  It 
was  the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth  or  Hermes,  who 
escaped  in  that  shape  the  pursuit  of  Typhon.  Its 
feathers  were  su|>posed  to  scare,  and  even  kill,  the 
crocodile.  It  api)eared  in  Egypt  at  the  lise  and 
disappeareil  at  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
said  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  inged  and  other 
ser))ents  which  came  from  Arabia.  As  it  did  not 
make  its  nest  in  Egypt  it  was  believed  to  be  self- 
engendering,  and  to  lay  eggs  for  a lunar  month. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  purity,  and  only  drank 
from  the  purest  water  ; besides  wdiich,  it  w'as  fabled 
to  entertain  the  most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and 
to  die  of  self-starvation  if  transported  elsew’here. 
Its  llesh  was  thouglit  to  be  incorruptible  after 
<leath,  and  to  kill  it  was  punishable  with  death. 
Ibises  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and  unmolested  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  cities.  After  death  they 
were  mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  ■which  so 
many  remains  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  Memphis, 
and  some  other  places.  They  were  prepared  as 
other  mummies,  and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages, 
which  are  sometimes  plaited  in  patterns  exter- 


nally. See  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs; 
and  Renouf’s  Hibbert  Lectures  (1880). 

Iblis.  See  Demonology. 

Ibn  Batllta,  Arab  traveller  and  geographer, 
whose  proper  name  was  Abu  Abdullah  Mohammed, 
was  born  at  Tangiers  in  1304,  and  spent  thirty 
years  (1.325-54)  of  his  life  in  travel.  Settling  at 
Fez,  in  Morocco,  in  1354,  he  wrote  the  history  of 
his  journeys,  and  died  there  in  1378.  The  course 
of  his  travels  led  him  first  to  Mecca,  then  to  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Caspian  regions,  Khwarizm,  Bok- 
hara, Afghanistan,  and  India  ; thence  he  proceeded 
to  China  by  way  of  Sumatra,  and  finally  came 
home  to  Fez  in  1349.  But  his  journeys  were  not 
yet  done.  He  visited  southern  Spain,  and  then 
travelled  as  far  as  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger.  His 
narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  humour  and 
anecdote  alternating  with  graphic  description,  and 
through  it  all  runs  the  golden  thread  of  the  writer’s 
naive  personality.  It  -was  published  with  a French 
translation,  in  4 vols.,  by  Defremery  and  Sangui- 
iietti  in  1858-59  ( 3d  ed.  1893 ).  See  National  Review, 
July  1888,  and  Scot.  Geog.  Mag.,  September  1883. 
Ibn  Gabirol.  See  Avicebron. 

Ibn  Zoar.  See  Avenzoar. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  vicei-oy  of  Egypt  (1789- 
1848).  See  Egypt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  242. 

Ibrail.  See  Braila. 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  poet  and  the  creator  of  a new 
type  of  drama,  was  born  at  Skien  in  south  Norway, 
20th  March  1828.  In  1842  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a chemist  at  Grimstad.  But  he  aimed  higher: 
he  studied,  and  wrote  poetry  and  a drama,  Catilina. 
This,  published  in  1850,  was  a failure.  I)i  the 
same  year  he  became  a student  at  Christiania 
University,  but  soon  grew  tired  of  academic  study. 
After  nearly  two  years  of  journalistic  work  he  was 
appointed  director  of  Ole  Bull’s  theatre  at  Bergen. 
For  it  he  wuote  fi  ve  romantic  dramas,  but  only  two 
— Lady  Inger  at  Ostrdt  and  The  Banquet  at  Solhaug 
— have  been  published.  In  1857  he  undertook 
similar  duties  for  the  National  Theatre  in  Chris- 
tiania. His  next  dramas  were  The  Warriors  in 
Helgoland  (1858),  The  Rival  Kings  (1864),  and 
Love’s  Comedy  (1862).  The  first  two  admirably 
reproduce  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  old  sagas,  and 
placed  Ibsen  in  the  first  lank  of  Scandinavian 
dramatists.  The  last  is  a precursor  of  his  satirical 
social  dramas ; it  set  all  the  Philistine  world  of 
Norway  against  him.  Then  in  1862  the  National 
Theatre  became  bankrupt ; and,  moreover,  Ibsen 
was  bitterly  disappointed  when  Norway  held  aloof 
from  the  Danes  in  their  straggle  against  the  German 
powers.  So,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  country- 
men and  his  country,  he  said  good-bye  to  Norway 
in  1864  and  lived  chiefly  in  Rome,  Dresden,  and 
Munich  till  1892,  when  he  returned  to  Christiania. 
The  Norwegian  parliamentgranted  him — relnclantly 
—a  pension  in  1866.  In  that  and  the  following  year 
appeared  the  lyric  dramas  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  in 
many  respects  the  finest  things  he  has  done  ; the 
poetic  workmanshii)  is  of  a very  high  order.  Brand 
is  an  incarnation  of  the  absolute  sense  of  duty,  but 
his  ideal  striving  and  self-sacrifice  end  in  disaster 
because  he  is  ig"norant  of  the  proper  function  of 
love.  Peer  Gynt  is  the  complete  mirror  of  actual 
man  ; in  his  case  selfishness  and  romantic  fancy 
are  the  rocks  upon  which  ideal  striving  comes  to 
nought.  By  intention  ]ieculiarl,y  representative  of 
Norwegian  character,  both  dramas  have  also  a 
universal  \alidity.  In  1873  Ibsen  published  the 
double  drama  Emperor  and  Galilean  (.lulian  and 
Christ;  Eng.  trans.  1876),  in  whicli  he  foretells 
the  ‘third  kingdom’  that  is  to  transcend  both  ^ 
classic  and  Christian  culture.  But  already  in  1869  | 
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he  hail  finished  The  Young  MctCs  League,  another 
of  the  satirical  social  dramas  which  have  made 
his  name  famous.  This  has  heen  followed  hy 
Pillars  of  Society  A Doll's  i/oase  ( 1879 ), 

Ghosts  ( 1881 ),  An  Enemy  of  the  People  ( 1882),  The 
Wild  Dnr.k  (1884),  RosmersJwlm  (1886),  The  Lady 
from  the  Sea  (1888),  The  Master  Builder  [18^2), 
&c.  The  Digte  (2d  ed.  1875)  are  lyrics  and  epics. 

Tliese  plays  aroused  a storm  or  controversy  in 
England  in  1889,  as  they  had  done  shortly  before 
in  Germany  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Ibsen  is  a passionate  advocate  of  individual  liberty. 
He  maintains  that  man’s  lirst  and  chiefest  duty 
is  to  be  wholly  man,  consistent  with  himself  in  all 
things.  An  idealist  of  the  highest  type  in  the 
beliefs  he  entertains  as  to  the  future  possibilities 
of  mankind,  lie  is  a sceptic  in  his  estimation  of 
existing  men,  and  especially  of  existing  institu- 
tions, social  and  political.  His  mission,  like 
Socrates’  of  old,  is  to  awaken  men  to  a real  com- 
luehension  of  themselves.  Thus  he  is  an  uncom- 
promising moral  reformer.  He  is  inspired  by  a 
stern  Semitic  earnestness,  and  drives  rij^it  tbrough 
all  obstacles  to  get  grasp  of  truth  unmistakable. 
The  interest  and  method  of  his  plays  are  almost 
exclusively  psychological.  He  makes  the  conse- 
quential development  of  character  the  supreme 
law  of  dramatic  evolution.  His  plays  represent 
the  conclusion  from  the  psychological  premises  of 
some  problem  in  character  or  social  circumstance. 
Each  play  begins  where  an  ordinary  j)lay  would 
be  just  on  the  point  of  ending;  the  situation  is 
completely  formed  before  the  curtain  rises.  By  his 
analytic  method  Ibsen  is  enabled  to  paint  richly- 
detailed  pictures  of  inner  soul-life  without  resort- 
ing to  long  monologues  or  e.xplanatory  speeches. 
His  language  is  concise  and  vigorous,  and  full  of 
vivid  realism.  He  gets  some  of  his  effects  by  the 
use  of  incisive  sarcasm  and  tragic  irony  and  fear- 
less outspoken  recalism.  His  characters  are  real 
persons  : each  in  thought,  language,  and  behaviour 
presents  a consistent  individuality  throughout. 
There  is  at  times  too  much  mysticism  and  symbol- 
ism, and  a tendency  to  exaggerate  contradictions  of 
character  and  overburden  the  action  with  motives. 

Henrik  Ibsen  (1898),  in  commenioration  of  h'S  70th  birth- 
day, is  a collection  of  opinions,  criticisms,  and  of  reminis- 
cences by  Scandinavian  authors,  edited  by  Gerhard  Gran. 
See  biographies  by  Vasenius  (Swedish,  1883),  Passai-ge 
(German,  1883),  Jseger  (Norwegian,  1888;  Eng.  trans. 
1894),  and  in  G.  Brandes’  works  (Danish.  1883),  In 
English,  Mr  Gosse’s  articles  (in  Fortnightly,  \889,  &c. ) ; 
Wicksteed’s  Four  Lectures  on  Ibsen  (1892);  G.  Bernard 
Shaw,  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  (1893);  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  A Commentary  on  the  Woi'ks  of  Ibsen  (1894); 
and  Archer’s  translation  of  the  prose  works  (1890). 
Brand  has  been  translated  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Ib'vcus,  Greek  lyric  poet,  a native  of  Rhegium, 
in  Italy,  flourished  about  540  B.C.,  and  lived  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Polycrate.s,  tyrant  of  Samos. 
According  to  the  legend  he  was  slain  by  robbers 
near  Corinth,  and  dying  called  upon  a Hock  of 
cranes  that  he  saw  flying  overhead  to  avenge  him. 
The  cranes  went  and  hovered  over  the  theatre  at 
Corinth,  where  the  peojffe  were  assembled.  One 
of  the  murderers,  seeing  them,  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily, ‘Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus.’  This  led 
to  an  inquiry,  and  to  the  conviction  of  the  guilty. 
The  story  is  best  told  in  Schiller’s  beautiful  ballad. 

I Ibycus  wrote  chiefly  erotic  poetry.  The  fragments 
j that  survive  are  jninted  in  Bergk’s  Poetee  Lyrid 
Greed  ( vol.  iii. ) and  in  Schneidewin’s  Delectus 
Poesis  Grtecorum  Elegiacee  (1839). 

Ica>  a department  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  with  an 
area  of  8400  sq.  m.  and  a pop.  of  over  60,000.  The 
greater  part  is  a sandy  desert,  but  the  river-valleys 
are  fertile,  and  are  planted  with  corn,  fruits,  cotton, 
and  indigo.  In  one  of  these  valleys  lies  the  capital. 


Ica,  50  miles  SE.  of  Pisco,  its  port,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  7000. 

I'carus.  See  D.®;dalus. 

Ice  i>i  water  in  tbe  solid  form.  It  is  specifically 
lighter  than  water  which  is  just  about  to  freeze, 
and  therefore  swims  in  it.  Water,  in  becoming 
solid,  expands  about  y^th  in  volume  or  bulk,  and 
thus  acquires  a density  equal  to  0 '91674  (water  at 
0°  C.  = 1 '00 ).  The  formation  of  ice  takes  place 
generally  at  the  surface  of  water.  This  is  owing  to 
the  peculiarity  that,  when  water  has  (at  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure)  cooled  down  to  within 
3 '9°  C.  of  freezing,  it  ceases  to  contract  as  it  did 
before  with  increase  of  colil,  and  begins  to  expand 
until  it  freezes  (see  He,\t)  ; this  causes  the  coldest 
portions  of  the  water  to  be  floating  always  on  the 
surface.  In  some  circumstances,  not  very  well 
explained,  ice  forms  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  and 
is  called  ground-ice  or  Anchor-ice  (q.v. ). 

Water  in  ordinary  cases  freezes  at  tlie  degree  of 
temperature  marked  0°  on  the  Centigrade  and 
Reaumur’s  thermometers  and  32’  on  Fahrenheit’s  ; 
but  if  it  is  kept  perfectly  still  it  may  be  cooled  to 
nearly  - 5 '5°  C.  below  freezing  (=  22°  F.)  and 
still  remain  liquid.  The  least  shake,  however,  or 
throwing  in  of  a solid  body,  makes  a portion  of  it 
freeze  instantly,  and  its  temperature  rises  immedi- 
ately to  0°  C.  Sea- water,  and  salt  water  in  general, 
freezes  at  a lower  temperature  than  pure  water  ; in 
doing  this  part  of  the  salt  separates,  and  the  ice, 
when  melted,  gives  water  that  is  fresher  than  that 
on  which  the  ice  was  'formed.  The  colour  of  pure 
ice  is  deep  blue,  which  is  oidy  discernible,  however, 
Avhen  it  is  in  large  masses ; it  is  best  seen  in  the 
clefts  of  a glacier  or  of  an  iceberg.  In  order  to 
melt  a pound  of  ice  it  is  necessary  to  communicate 
to  it  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  80 '025  lb.  of  water 
1°  C.  This  measures  the  ‘latent  heat’  of  ice  ; tbe 
temperature  does  not  rise  until  the  ice  has  been 
melted. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  and  on  moun- 
tains of  a certain  height  in  all  latitudes,  there  exist 
immense  masses  of  permanent  ice ; and  even  in 
some  districts  of  Siberia,  where  a kind  of  culture  is 
])racticable  in  summer,  thei'e  are  found,  at  a certain 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  strata  of  ice 
mingled  with  sand.  In  sinking  a well  at  Yakutsk, 
the  soil  was  found  permanently  frozen  hard  to  the 
depth  of  382  feet,  and  consisting  in  .some  parts 
entirely  of  ice.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone  there  is 
no  ice,  and  in 
the  temperate 
zones  it  is  a 
passing  pheno- 
menon. From 
the  polar  ice- 
fields and 

glaciers  which 
are  always  jjio- 
truding  them- 
selves into  the 
sea,  great  float- 
ing masses  be- 
come detached 
and  form  ice- 
bergs, floes, 

and  drift-ice 
(see  Glacier). 

These  bergs  or 
mountains  of 
ice  rise  some- 
times more  than  250  feet  above  the  sea-level.  They 
present  the  appearance  of  dazzling  white  chalk-cliff's 
of  the  most  fantastic  shajies.  Fresh  fractures  have 
a green  or  blue  colour.  From  the  specific  gravity, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  volume  of  an  ice- 


An  Iceberg, 

showing  the  proportion  under  water. 
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Levg  below  the  water  is  about  nine  times  that  of 
the  protruding  part.  Icebergs,  and  Hoes  or  ice- 
Helds,  are  often  laden  with  pieces  of  rock  and 
mas.ses  of  stones  and  detritus,  which  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  the  coasts  where  they 
were  formed,  and  which  they  often  transport  to  a 
great  distance  towards  the  equator.  These  float- 
ing masses  of  ice  are  dangerous  to  navigation.  The 
ice-foot  is  the  belt  or  fringe  of  ice  along  the  shores 
in  arctic  regions. 

The  hardness  and  strength  of  ice  increases  with 
the  degree  of  cold.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740  a 
house  was  built  of  the  ice  of  tlie  Neva  at  St  Peters- 
burg, 50  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  20  high,  and  the 
walls  supported  the  roof,  which  was  also  of  ice, 
without  the  least  injury.  Before  it  stood  two  ice- 
mortars  and  six  ice-cannon,  made  on  the  turning- 
lathe,  with  carriages  and  wheels  also  of  ice.  The 
cannon  were  of  the  calibre  of  6-pounders  ; the  thick- 
ness of  the  ice  was  only  four  inches,  and  yet  it 
resisted  the  explosion. 

Faraday  first  called  attention  to  a remarkable 
property  of  ice,  since  called  Regelation.  Two  slabs 
of  ice,  with  flat  surfaces,  placed  in  contact,  unite 
into  one  mass  even  though  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  be  considerably  above  the  freezing- 
point.  Faraday  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  by 
assuming  that  a small  quantity  of  water,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  ice,  has  a natural  tendency  to 
become  ice ; and  the  fact  that  two  blocks  of  ice 
placed  in  contact  do  not  unite  unle.ss  they  are  moist 
seemed  to  bear  out  this  idea.  But  J.  Thomson 
gave  a totally  difl'erent  explanation  of  this  pheno- 
menon. He  showed  that  tne  capillary  force  in  the 
film  of  water  between  the  plates  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  a very  considerable  pressure  between 
them ; so  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  pheno- 
menon would  be  identical  with  the  making  of  snow- 
balls by  pressure,  or  with  the  formation,  by  a 
hydraulic  press,  of  clear  blocks  from  a mass  of 
pounded  ice,  cun  observed  fact,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  property  of  ice  mentioned 
below.  Faraday,  taking  up  the  question  again, 
showed  that  the  (so-called)  regelation  takes  place 
in  water  as  readily  as  in  air,  a fact  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  action  of  capillary  forces.  To  this 
J.  Thomson  replied,  showing,  very  ingeniously,  that 
the  caj)illary  forces  he  at  first  assumed  are  not 
necessary  to  a complete  explanation  of  the  observed 
])benomena.  See  Froceedinqs  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1860-61. 

Other  views  of  the  question  are  numerous  : for 
instance,  that  of  Persoz,  adopted  by  Forbes,  in 
which  ice  was  considered  as  essentially  colder  than 
water,  and  as  passing  through  a sort  of  viscous 
state  before  liquefying,  as  metals  do  during  the 
process  of  melting.  This  idea,  however,  has  not  of 
late  found  much  support ; and  it  is  possible  that 
the  true  solution  of  the  question  is,  as  J.  Thomson 
pointed  out,  to  be  found  in  the  analogy  of  the 
crystallisation  of  salts  from  their  aqueous  solutions. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  following  property  of  ice,  theoretically  predicted 
by  J.  Thomson  from  the  experimental  fact  of  its 
expanding  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  demonstrated 
by  means  of  the  Piezometer  by  Sir  W.  Thomson — 
\ iz.  that  the  freezing-point  of  water,  or  the  melting- 
point  of  ice,  is  lowered  by  pressure  to  the  extent  of 
0-0074°  C.  for  every  atmosjfliere  of  pressure  ; and 
the  brothers  have,  with  singular  ingenuity,  applied 
this  to  the  explanation  of  the  motion  of  glaciers. 
That  a mass  of  glacier-ice  moves  in  its  channel  like 
a viscous  fluid  was  first  completely  established  by 
Forbes.  Thomson’s  explanation  of  this  motion  is 
of  the  following  nature  : In  the  immense  mass  of 
the  glacier  (even  if  it  were  homogeneous,  much 
more  so  when  full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  as  it  always 
is)  there  are  portions  subjected  to  a much  greater 


stress  than  others.  The  pressure  to  Avhich  they 
are  subjected  is  such  as  corresponds  to  a melting- 
point  considerably  below  the  temperature  of  the 
mass — and  therefore,  at  such  points,  if  the  ice  be 
not  altogether  too  cold  it  melts,  the  stress  is 
relieved,  and  the  whole  mass  is  free  for  an  instant 
to  move  nearly  as  a fluid  would  move  in  its  place. 
But,  the  stresses  being  thus  for  an  instant  removed, 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  water  are 
again  consistent  with  freezing — the  thin  layer  of 
water  quicklv'  solidifies,  and  then  matters  proceed 
as  before.  Thus,  at  every  instant,  the  stresses  at 
difl’erent  j)arts  of  the  mass  melt  it  at  those  places 
^N’here  they  are  greatest,  and  so  produce  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  of  a mass  which  might  in 
common  language  be  termed  solid,  and  even  rigid, 
slowly  creeping  down  its  rocky  bed  like  a stream  of 
tar  or  treacle.  This  explanation  would  not  meet 
the  case  of  extremely  cold  ice ; and  it  appears  that 
even  extremely  cold  ice  can  be  made  to  flow  slowly; 
whence  ice  must  have  some  true  visco.sity. 

Ice-trade  and  Munvfacture. — The  trade  in  ice  is 
now  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  Ice 
has  always  been  esteemed  as  a luxury  in  warm 
weather ; and  this  early  led  to  the  storing  of  it  in 
winter  and  preserving  it  for  summer  use.  The 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans,  at  fiist  pre- 
served sncw,  closely  packed  in  deep  underground 
cellars.  Nero,  at  a later  period,  established  ice- 
houses in  Rome,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  most 
European  countries  up  to  the  present  time.  But 
these  means  were  not  enough  to  supply  the  luxuii- 
ous  Romans  with  ice  for  cooling  beverages,  and 
tliey  actually  established  a trade  in  snow,  which 
was  brought  to  Rome  from  the  summits  of  distant 
mountains.  The  trade  in  ice  in  Gi  eat  Britain  was, 
until  a recent  period,  a very  limited  one,  having 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  required  by  a 
few  of  the  first-class  fishmongers  and  confectioners 
— the  private  residences  of  the  more  opulent  families 
being  furnished  with  ice-houses  (generally  solid 
built  cellars,  wholly  or  partially  underground ),  in 
which  a sufficiency  is  kept  for  private  use.  But 
ice  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  largely  used 
in  preserving  provisions,  both  in  refrigerating 
chambers  and  otherwise.  It  is  also  used  by 
brewers.  In  surgical  operations  ice  is  used  to 
pi'oduce  partial  ana?sthesia ; it  serves  in  fevers  to 
cool  the  mouth  and  reduce  the  internal  tempera- 
ture, while  ice  in  bags,  applied  to  the  spine,  is 
found  helpful  in  many  cases  of  sea-sickness,  and 
in  other  applications.  Much  ice  is  required  in 
America,  during  the  hot  weather,  for  preserving- 
dead  bodies  between  death  and  burial. 

Ice  was  imported  into  England  from  Norway  on 
a considerable  scale  as  early  as  1823;  but  it  was 
left  to  the  Americans  to  originate  a trade  in  this 
article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  extended  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  an  incredibly  .short  space 
of  time  attained  a surprising  magnitude.  The 
export  of  ice  from  America  was  commenced  about 
1805,  by  a meichant  named  Tudor,  who  sent  ice 
from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies.  After  persever- 
ing against  many  losses  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a trade  witli  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ; 
and  now  not  only  is  it  sent  in  vast  quantities  to 
those  places,  but  also  to  Hong-kong,  Whampoa, 
and  Batavia.  About  the  year  1840  the  M'enham 
Lake  Ice  Company  commenced  sending  ice  to  Great 
Britain  from  Boston.  The  supjfly  of  ice  for  Great 
Britain,  however,  now  comes  almost  wholly  from 
Norway  (mainly  from  Drobak,  near  Christiania, 
where  a lake  was  christened  ‘ Wenham  Lake,’after 
the  Boston  one ; in  1888,  283,605  tons  ( value 
£178,482)  were  imported  thence,  and  only  145  tons 
from  all  other  countries.  In  1896  the  export  from 
Norway  to  Britain  had  a value  of  £262,298.  1 ii  severe 
winters  the  Norfolk  Broads  supply  a quantity. 
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Thirty  years  previously  America  had  sent  to 
Great  Britain  on  an  average  20,000  tons  annually, 
costing  £20,000. 

In  America  the  ice  harvest  is  gathered  in  on  an 
enormous  scale  and  with  an  elaborate  system  of 
ap])aratus.  The  ice  is  cleared  from  snow  by  means 
of  an  implement  called  the  snow-plane.  An  ice- 
plough,  ilrawn  hy  horses,  and  driven  by  a man 
riding  upon  it,  is  then  made  to  cut  deep  parallel 
grooves  in  the  ice,  and  these  are  again  crossed  by 
other  grooves  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  surface  is  deeply  marked  out  into  small 
squares,  measuring  a little  more  thiin  three  feet. 
A few  of  these  square  blocks  being  detached  by 
hand-saws,  the  remainder  are  easily  broken  off  with 
crowbars,  and  floated  away  to  the  ice-storehouses, 
which  are  usually  built  of  wood,  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  or  river.  Some  of  these  are  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, and  contain  vaults  of  great  depth  ; the  walls 
are  double,  sometimes  treble,  or  even  quadruple, 
being  altogether  as  much  as  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  having  hollow  spaces  between  to  render  them 
less  heat-conducting.  The  blocks  of  ice  are  covered 
up  with  sawdust,  a layer  being  placed  between  each 
tier  of  blocks.  Many  of  these  ice-houses  are  made 
large  enough  to  hold  fiom  40,000  to  80,000  tons  of 
ice.  The  quantity  of  ice  harvested  in  the  United 
States  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  Phila- 
<lelphia  requires  an  annual  supply  of  700,000  tons. 
New  York  and  the  adjoining  cities,  1,200,000: 
while  in  some  states  the  average  consumption  per 
head  of  the  population  is  1600  lb.  yearly.  New 
York  is  supplied  from  the  Hudson  ; Fhiladeli)hia 
from  the  Schuylkill,  Delaware,  and  Lehigh,  as 
well  as  from  the  Kennebec ; Boston  from  Wenham 
Lake,  &c.  ; and  the  west  from  the  great  lakes. 
Throughout  the  St.ites  everywhere,  except  in  the 
e.xtrenie  north,  the  manufacture  of  artilicial  ice  is 
now  largely  carried  on — in  1890  by  222  factories 
with  8265  hands. 

The  building  of  ice-edi(ices  is  still  a v.-inter 
amusement  in  Russia ; and,  in  the  New  ^Yorld, 
Montreal  set  the  example  of  an  annual  ice-carnival, 
one  of  the  features  of  which  is  the  building  of  a 
great  ice-])alace,  and  of  ice-monuments  of  various 
kinds.  Skating  (q.  v.)  is  the  subject  of  a separate 
article.  Ice-boating  is  an  exhilarating  recreation, 
pursued  on  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  especially  in 
America.  The  Canadian  ice-boat  or  ice-yacht  is 
not  so  much  a boat  as  a triangular  framework  of 
wood,  running  by  means  of  a sail — with  the  broad 
end  foremost — on  three  skates  or  runners,  8 feet 
long  by  8 inches  dee]>.  There  is  but  one  large  sail, 
usually  triangular,  fastened  to  a boom  and  yard, 
which  may  be  over  80  feet  in  length.  Such  an  ice- 
boat may  be  steered  by  the  rudder-skate  in  almost 
any  direction  not  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  m.ay 
attain  an  average  speed  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty-live  miles. 
Snow  seriously  reduces  the  speed.  For  means 
devised  for  artilicial  freezing,  see  Freezing  Mix- 
tures, and  Rkerigkr.vtors. 

Ice  Age.  See  Ge.\ct.\e  Period. 

Iceberg.  See  Ice. 

Iceland  L an  island  in  the  North  Atlantic 
immediately  south  of  the  Polar  ( 'ircle,  which  just 
touches  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  the 
Melrakkasletta.  It  lies  between  63°  23'  and  66° 
83'  N.  lat. , and  between  13°  22'  and  24°  15'  W. 
long.  'Ihe  meridian  of  Ferro  crosses  the  island  in 
the  middle.  'Ihe  distance  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
1 land  is  about  2.50  miles,  to  Norway  600  miles,  to 
\ the  Faroe  Islands  about  250  miles,  and  to  Scot- 
land 500  miles.  Its  superficial  area  is  40,800 
sq.  m.  (more  than  a third  larger  than  Scotland)  ; 
its  length  from  east  to  west  800  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south  200  miles.  The 


whole  length  of  the  south  coast  from  east  to  west 
is  entirely  wanting  in  bays  and  firths  ; the  coast- 
line is  not,  howevei-,  straight,  but  bulges  out 
largely  in  the  mhldle,  and  the  north  coast  has  an 
inward  corresponding  curve.  Other  parts  of  the 
coast,  especially  the  north-west  and  east  coasts, 
are  very  much  indented  hy  tilths  and  bays,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  circumference 
of  the  island,  if  measured  from  point  to  (loint,  is 
only  900  miles,  but  the  coast-line  following  the 
indentations  would  be  above  2000  miles.  The 
jirincipal  hays  and  lirths  of  the  island  are  Faxafloi, 
Breithifjord  ( Broad  Firth ),  and  fsafjoril  ( Ice  Firth ), 
on  the  west  coast ; the  Hiinalldi  ( Bear-cuh’s  Bay ), 
Skagafjord  (Ness  Firth),  Eyafjord  (Island  Firth), 
and  Skjillfandafldi  (Shivering  Bay ),  on  the  north 
coast.  On  the  east  coast  there  are  no  large  firths, 
but  many  small  ones  ; the  best  known  of  these 
is  Seythisfjord  ( Fry  Firth). 

Taken  as  a whole,  Iceland  may  be  said  to  be  a 
tableland  about  2000  feet  high.  In  some  parts  it 
slopes  pretty  evenly  down  to  the  coast,  as  is  the 
case  on  the  south  side  between  Eyafjallajokull  and 
Reykjanes.  Here  is  the  largest  extent  of  lowland, 
about  1400  sq.  m.  'I'he  next  largest  piece  of  low- 
land is  the  Boigarfjord,  which  extends  to  the 
Snaefellsjokull  range  of  hills,  and  is  about  400 
sq.  m.  The  firths  in  the  north-west,  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  east,  may  be  looked  upon  as  so 
many  cuttings  in  the  tableland  effected  by  vol- 
canic and  glacial  action  during  former  geological 
periods  of  the  island.  In  most  cases  these  cuttings 
are  comparatively  narrow,  and  hills  rise  to  about  2000 
feet  abruptly  from  the  water,  ending  in  steep  pre- 
cipices, which  afford  breeding-places  to  an  immense 
number  of  sea-fowl.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  north-we.st  and  the  east.  In  the  north,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  east,  there  are  several  broad 
valleys  running  from  the  firths  into  the  interior. 
Iceland  is  throughout  volcanic,  and,  according  to 
geologists,  it  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  vol- 
canic action.  'I'he  interior  and  highest  part  of 
the  island  consists  of  volcanic  tufa ; the  hills 
of  the  east  and  west  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  basalt.  'Ihe  whole  of  the  interior  is  occupied 
by  barren  sands,  lava  tracts,  and  icelields.  The 
largest  of  these  lava  tracts  is  Odathahraun.  about 
1200  sq.  m.  'Ihe  largest  icefield  is  that  of  Yatna- 
jokull,  about  3000  sq.  m.,  and  all  the  icefields 
together  cover  5360  sq.  m.  At  the  south-east 
corner  of  Vatnajokull  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  Iceland,  called  Oraefajokull  ; it  is  6426  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  upjier  part  is 
covered  with  everlasting  snow  or  ice  ; and  so  are 
more  or  less  all  mountains  above  4000  feet,  as  the 
snow-line  is  usually  at  from  .3000  to  4000  feet. 
There  are  twenty  volcanoes  which  have  been  active 
at  one  time  or  another  since  the  island  was  in- 
habited. Tiie  most  famous  of  these  is  Hecla(q.v.), 
because  its  eruptions  have  been  most  frequent. 
There  are,  however,  other  volcanoes,  such  as  Laki, 
near  Skapta,  which  have  been  the  seats  of  more 
gigantic  eruptions.  'I'his  volcano  threw  out  in  1783 
a lava  stream  about  45  miles  in  length  and  ne.arly 
15  miles  in  breadth.  Such  an  outjtour  from  one 
volcano  at  one  time  is  unexampled  anywhere  else. 
'I’he  south-west  i)eninsula,  Reykjanes.  has  fre- 
quently been  disturbed  by  volcanic  outbursts,  which 
have  not  been  conlined  to  the  land,  hut  islands  in 
the  sea  round  it  have  been  thrown  up  or  sub- 
merged alternately  by  submarine  volcanic  action. 
As  a result  of  this  volcanic  activity,  2400  sq.  in.  of 
Iceland  are  covered  with  lava.  Many  of  the  ice- 
hills  have  been  active  volcanoes  during  the  last  600 
years,  such  as  Oraefajokull  and  Eyafjallajokull. 
'These  ice-volcanoes  never  throw  out  any  lava,  but 
mud  and  ashes.  'The  numerous  hot  springs  se.at- 
tered  about  the  island  are  also  connected  with  the 
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volcanic  lircH  ; tliewc  are  in  many  i)arts  made  use 
of  by  the  iniiabitants  for  cooking  and  washing 
purposes.  Tliere  is  great  difference  in  the  heat 
of  these  sjnings  ; some  are  jnst  warm  enongh  for 
bathing,  others  convert  their  water  into  steam  at  a 
degree  far  above  the  boiling-point.  The  most 
famous  of  these  hot  springs  is  Geyser  ( q.  v. ).  Earth 
quakes  sometimes  do  a great  deal  of  damage  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  as  in  1890. 

Many  considerable  ri\ers  run  from  the  interior 
either  north  or  south,  but  none  of  them  are  navi- 
gable, because  of  their  rapidity.  The  longest  are 
Thjdrsa  ( Bull  River)  in  the  south,  Jcikulsa  a Pjollum 
and  Skjalfandalljdt  in  the  north,  each  being  above  j 
100  nriles  in  length.  Of  the  numerous  lakes, 
Thingvallavatn  in  the  south  and  Myvatn  in  the 
north  are  the  largest.  Of  the  nrauy  pretty  water- 
falls may  be  mentioned  Gullfoss  in  Hvita,  Gotha- 
foss  in  Skjalfandafljot,  and  Dettifoss  in  Jokulsa. 

Icelarrd  is  not  r ich  in  rtrinerals,  at  least  rrot  itr 
paying  quantities.  There  ar-e  many  snlphur-nrines, 
and  some  of  therrr  have  been  worked  till  lately  with 
English  capital,  but  not  with  profit.  Surtarbraudur 
( lignite ) and  br-owtt  coal  are  found  in  rrrany  places, 
as  well  as  irort  arrd  litrte,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  would  pay  to  work  tlrertr. 

The  climate  of  the  south  of  Iceland  is  sorrrewhat 
like  that  of  the  north  of  Scotland — i.e.  rather-  wet 
and  chartgeable,  but  colder.  Irr  the  irortlr  of  the 
island  the  clinrate  is  drier  and  colder  still.  Thunder- 
storms are  rather  rare,  arrd  usually  occur-  in  winter. 
The  winter  is  ttrild  cortsidering  the  latitude,  but 
spring  and  sumtrrer-  are  frequently  cold.  The  mearr 
ternper-ature  of  the  years  1884-89  in  the  north  was 
about  35’  F.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of  the 
Iceland  clirrrate  is  the  varying  mean  temperature  of 
the  same  month,  the  difference  .sorrretinres  beirrg 
27°.  This  is  owirrg  to  the  arrival  or-  rion-art-i\  al  of 
the  Greenland  ice,  which  not  unfrequentlj’  blocks 
up  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  the  island  from  A2}r-il 
to  September. 

The  only  cereal  fouttd  in  Icelarrd  is  the  so-called 
rnelur  (E/i/inus  areuarius),  a kind  of  wild  oats. 
Turnips,  carrots,  cabbages;  and  jrotatoes  thrive 
very  well,  arrd  are  now  cultivated  to  sonte  e.xteirt. 
The  gr-asses,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  however,  | 
at-e  the  pritrcipal  product  of  the  island.  Of  trees  ' 
there  is  the  birch  (Bet ala  interincdia),  seldonr  ex- 
ceeding 12  feet  in  height,  and  sortre  willows  and 
junijier  bushes ; amongst  the  heather  ate  found  ; 
crowberries  arrd  whortleberries. 

The  only  wild  anintals  are  the  fox  and  the  rein-  j 
deer  ; there  are  both  white  and  blue  foxe.s.  Rein- 
deer were  introduced  in  1770,  arrd  there  are  still 
a few  herds  of  them  runniitg  wild  on  the  hills  in 
the  interior  ; they  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  i 
inhabitants.  Of  dortrestic  animals  the  sheejr  is  j 
the  most  inrijortant ; it  is  usually  horned,  sonre- 
tinies  evert  with  three  and  four  horns,  and  has 
some  general  resenrblatrce  to  the  blackfaced  sheep 
of  Scotland.  The  larttbs  are  weaned  about  the  end 
of  Jutre,  and  the  ewes  are  milked.  Large  numbers 
of  tlrertr  are  now  exirorted  alive  to  Scotland  arrd 
England.  The  cows  are  of  a small  breed,  but 
yield  a larger  quantity  of  milk  in  proportion  to 
their  size  than  most  other  cows.  The  potties  are 
geirerally  about  12  hands,  but  vet-y  strorrg  and 
sure-footed.  Thousatrds  are  brought  to  Scotlaird 
every  year.  The  genuine  Iceland  dog  has  some 
resetrrblance  to  the  Eskittto  dog  and  the  Scotch 
collie.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  there 
are  about  20,000  cattle,  500,000  sheei),  and  30,000 
poiries  in  the  island.  Of  birds  there  are  itrtmense 
numbers,  especially  of  water-fowl,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  is  the  Eider-duck  (q.v. );  it  yields 
large  quantities  of  eider-dowir,  and  is  almost  a 
domesticated  bird  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ptarrrrigair  is  the  only  gatrre-bird.  The  most 


remarkable  bird  of  prey  is  the  Icelandic  falcon, 
forrrrerly  so  rrtuch  esteenred  for  falconry.  Of  other- 
birds,  tire  whooper-  or  wild  swan  rrray  be  nrentioired  ; 
it  breeds  lat-gely  in  Iceland.  The  sea  around  the 
coasts  is  very  rich  in  fish,  esirecially  cod  arrd  her- 
ring ; the  cod-lisheries  have  beert  car  ried  on  a long 
tirrre  by  the  islanders,  and  irow  also  by  the  French, 
who  errrjrloy  annually  betweerr  200  and  300  vessels 
in  this  fishirrg.  Little  attention  Avas  paid  to  the 
herring-fislrirrg  till  about  1880,  whert  it  Avas  largely 
developed  by  the  Nor-Avegiarrs,  and  rroAv  also  by  the 
Icelanders  tirernselves.  Finbacked  Avhales,  of  late 
successfully  fished  by  the  NorvA'egians,  arrd  seals 
are  also  nutrterous.  Many  of  the  salrtrorr  and  trout 
rivers  are  now  rented  by  Engl islirtr err.  ‘ There  are 
no  sirakes  to  be  irret  Avith  throughout  the  Avhole 
island  ’ — to  cite  the  Avhole  of  the  memorable 
seveirty-second  chapter-  repeated  by  Dr  Johnson 
from  HorreboAv’s  Natural  History  of  Iceland 
(Copenhagen,  1750;  Errg.  trans.  1758). 

Iceland  Avas  discovered  about  the  beginrring  of 
the  9th  ceirtury  by  Irishrrren  or  Scotsrnerr,  but  they 
did  not  make  any  irerrrranent  settlement.  About 
seventy  years  later  it  Avas  rediscovered  and  colon- 
ised by  Noi-Avegians,  Avho  jrrefer  red  to  leave  their 
native  larrd  rather  than  submit  to  the  rule  of 
Harold  Haarfager.  Marry  of  them  had  previously 
settled  in  the  Orkireys,  Hebrides,  and  Ireland  ; and 
Avhen  they  Avere  not  safe  there  from  the  attacks  of 
Harold,  they  Avent  to  Iceland,  arrd  a considerable 
nurrrber  of  Irishnren  and  Scotsmen  went  Avith  them. 
Irrgolf  Avas  the  first  settler-.  In  about  sixty  years 
the  Avbole  island  aa  us  inhabited,  and  air  aristocratic 
republic  Avas  formed,  the  central  point  of  Avhich  Avas 
the  Althing  Avhich  met  every  year  at  Thingvellir. 
Irr  126*2-64  the  Icelanders  acknoAvledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king  of  NorAi  ay  ; and  in  1388,  Avhen 
NoiAvay  AA'as  united  Avith  Dennrark,  Iceland  shared 
the  same  fate.  When,  hoAvever,  Denmark  had  to 
give  up  NoiAvay  irr  1814,  Iceland  remained  Avith 
Denmark,  because,  it  is  said,  the  negotiators  of  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1814  did  not  kiroAV  that  there 
Avas  such  an  island  as  Iceland  in  existence.  The 
Althing  continued  under  the  NorAvegian  and  Danish 
r ule  Avith  A'ery  limited  iioAvers  till  1800,  Avhen  it  Avas 
abolished.  In  1874  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  the 
islarrd  a neAV  constitution,  according  to  Avhich  the 
Althing,  Avlrich  had  been  reorganised  in  1843,  ob- 
tained legislative  poAvers  in  all  matters  concer  niirg 
Icelaird.  The  king  ajAiroints  a govertror  (Landshof- 
thingi),  Avho,  AAuth  a srtrall  council,  carries  on  the 
goverrrnrerrt  (till  1893  irtrder  a secretary  for  Icelarrd 
in  Copenhageir)  In  the  year  1000  Christianity  Avas 
introduced  in  Iceland,  and  a century  later  tAvo 
bishoirs’  sees,  one  at  Skdlholt,  the  other  at  Holai-, 
Avere  established.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  Reforrrratiori  Avas  introduced  in  Iceland, 
and  since  then  all  the  Icelanders  have  renrained 
Lutherans.  Church  matters  are  iroAv  suirerirr tended 
by  one  bishojr  at  Reykjavik. 

The  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Ice- 
land fr-orri  its  uition  Avith  Nor-Avay  ate  a long  series 
of  afflictiorrs  and  calamities,  caused  by  volcanic 
outbursts,  severe  seasons,  epidetttics  (such  as  the 
black  death  in  1402,  the  gr-eat  plague  in  1494, 
the  ravages  of  the  strralljrox ),  and  in  sortre  cases 
by  rrtisgoverrrment.  The  nojrulation  of  Iceland  in 
1801  Avas  46,240;  in  1880,  <2,422;  itr  1890,  70,927  ; 
in  1895,  73,449,  though  itr  1872-9,">,  9000  errrigratetl 
to  Aurerica.  Itr  the  12th  and  13lh  centuries 
the  Icelanders  produced  rrrore  ver-nacular  literatrtre 
than  any  other  iration  in  Eut-o})e,  and  ft-otn  that 
time  love  of  infornration  has  beert  a distinguisbing 
feature  of  the  Icelanders.  At  the  present  day 
elemerttary  education  is  so  general  that  a child 
of  ten  unable  to  read  is  (luite  an  excei>tion, 
and  rrrost  of  them  can  Avrite  also.  There  ate 
several  schools  for  children,  but  for  the  most  irart 
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education  is  imparted  at  home.  There  are  two 
higher  schools  for  general  education,  and  a college 
at  Reykjavik  for  classical  instruction  ; there  are 
also  two  other  colleges  for  ministers  and  medical 
students.  Many  farmers  are  acquainted  with  two 
foreign  languages.  Reykjavik,  on  the  south-west 
coast,  is  the  capital  of  Iceland,  with  about  3000 
inhabitants.  There  are  two  other  villages,  Isafjord 
in  the  north-west  and  Akureyri  in  the  north,  each 
with  500  inhabitants.  For  the  rest  the  population 
is  scattered  all  round  the  island  on  isolated  farms. 
The  principal  means  of  support  of  the  Icelanders 
are  the  rearing  of  live-stock  and  fishing.  The 
chief  exports  are  : live  sheep,  in  1889  about  60,000  ; 
salt  mutton,  600,000  lb.  annually;  wool,  1,200,000 
lb.  ; sheepskins,  20,000  ; tallow,  60,000  lb.  ; horses, 
about  2000 ; salted  cod,  haddock,  and  ling,  14,800,000 
lb.  ; salted  salmon,  about  40,000  lb.  ; cod-liver  oil, 
about  1800  barrels  ; shark-liver  oil,  4000  barrels  ; 
eider-down,  6400  lb.  ; and  feathers,  12,000  lb.  The 
annual  imports  are  ; corn  and  breadstuff's,  10,971,000 
lb.  ; coffee,  440,000  lb.  ; chicory,  190,000  Ih.  ; sugar, 
1,025,000  11).  ; salt,  46,000  barrels  ; tobacco,  133,000 
lb.  ; spirits,  42,000  gallons  ; beer,  16,000  gallons  ; 
petroleum,  55,000  gallons  ; coal,  4500  tons  ; lishing- 
lines  and  ropes,  55,000  lb.  Besides  these,  timbei-, 
iron,  cotton  goods,  and  other  clotliing  stuffs  aie 
imported.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade,  in 
1849  only  £168,000,  was  in  1895  £830,350.  There 
are  now  import  duties  on  spirits  and  wines, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  trade  with  Iceland 
was  confined  to  Copenhagen  for  several  centuries, 
and  so  is  the  largest  part  of  it  still.  Since  the  year 
1854  the  trade  has  been  free  to  all  nations,  and  now 
it  is  going  more  and  more  to  Leith  and  Newcastle. 
The  only  native  industry  consists  in  working  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  into  various  articles  of  clothing  ; 
this  is  chiefly  done  by  the  women  in  winter.  The 
Icelanders  make  a sort  of  tweed  wliieh  they  call 
vathmal,  and  this  is  the  principal  clothing  material 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  not  exported  On  most 
farms  there  is  an  old-fashioned  loom  in  which  the 
vathmal  is  woven. 

See  Von  Troil,  Letters  on  Iceland  (1772)  ; Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Travels  in  Iceland  (1810);  Henderson,  Jour- 
nal of  a Residence  in  Iceland  (1818);  C.  S.  Forbes, 
Iceland:  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Glaciers  (1860); 
Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Tlmle : a,  Summer  in 
Iceland  (1875);  J.  C.  Poestion,  Island  das  Land  imd 
seine  Beioohner  (Vienna,  1885) ; and  A.  Baumgartner, 
Island  und  die  Farder  ( Freib.  i.  Br.  1889 ). 

Icelandic  LanCxUage  ajid  LiTERATiniE.— The 
language  which  is  now  called  Icelandic  was  down 
to  the  13th  century  spoken  all  over  Scandinavia — 
i.e.  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as 
in  the  Faroe  Isles,  Shetland,  the  Orkneys,  the 
Hebrides,  and  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  It  was  a sister  language  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  German.  Formerly  its  name 
M'as  Ddnsk  tunga  (the  Danish  tongue)  or  Norraena 
(the  Northern  tongue).  Its  similarity  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  so  close  that  the  ancient  Icelandic 
authors  asserted  that  the  same  language  was  si)oken 
in  England  till  the  arrival  of  William  the  Con- 
queror as  in  Scandinavia.  This  is  the  language 
which  the  Norwegians  brought  over  to  Iceland  in 
the  9th  century,  and  because  it  is  now  nowhere 
spoken  but  in  Iceland,  it  is  called  Icelandic.  The 
present  Danish  and  Swedish  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  Italian  and  Spanish  stand  to  Latin. 
In  Iceland  it  has  undergone  so  little  change  that 
any  Icelandic  child  who  has  learned  to  read  can 
read  the  sagas  and  songs  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  as  easily  as  an  English  child  can  read 
Shakespeare.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pronunciation  has  been  somewhat  altered, 
especially  that  of  the  vowels  and  two  of  the  con- 
sonants : the  k and  the  t have  in  .some  words  been 


softened  into  g and  S ( th ) respectively.  The  vocab- 
nlary,  the  inflexions,  and  the  grammatical  con- 
struction have  been  preserved  almost  unaltered. 
The  relationship  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  may 
be  seen  at  a glance,  so  many  words  in  both  lan- 
guages being  quite  the  same.  We  will  take  as 
instances  several  names  of  the  body,  as  Icelandic 
hdnd,  ‘ hand  ;’ ‘ linger  ;’ ‘foot;’  bedi, 
‘back.’  And  it  this  is  the  ease  with  English,  it 
is  still  more  so  with  Scotch,  for  generally,  wliere  the 
Scotch  differs  from  the  English  in  lu'onunciation  of  a 
word,  it  is  identical  with  that  of  Icelandic.  In  some 
cases  the  consonant  has  been  softened  in  English 
wdiere  it  has  remained  hard  in  Icelandic ; thus  the 
letter  h in  connection  with  s is  a softened  form  of 
k — e.g.  ‘shall’  is  in  Icelandic,  ,skol : ‘shell’  is 
skel ; ‘ ship  ’ is  skip,  and  instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied  infinitely.  Tbe  Icelandic  is 
an  inflectional  language,  having  four  cases  not  only 
for  the  nouns  but  also  for  each  gender  of  the 
adjectives,  some  of  the  numerals,  and  the  pronouns. 
With  regard  to  the  phonetics  of  the  language,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  vowel  change  (nndant)  has 
been  carried  further  than  in  any  othei'  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  The  chief  characteristics  which 
distinguish  Icelandic  from  German  and  English  are 
the  ending  of  the  infinitive  in  a vowel,  usually  a, 
the  suffixing  of  the  definite  article,  and  the  ])assive 
or  middle  voice  of  the  verb.  To  every  student  of 
Northern  history  the  question  must  occur,  why  this 
ancient  tongue  has  been  preserved  in  Iceland,  and 
not  as  well  in  some  other  parts  of  the  north  which 
have  been  quite  as  isolated  .as  Iceland.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  as  reason  the  fact  that  the 
Icelanders  were  the  only  people  who  had  any  litera- 
ture in  it,  and  always  took  great  interest  in  that 
literature.  This  literature  has  not  merely  a i)hilo- 
logical  interest,  Imt  even  more  historical  interest, 
as  it  contains  a full  account  of  the  men  who  left 
their  mark  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  who  were,  in 
fact,  masters  of  Europe  during  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries,  and  whose  language  and  laws  are  at  this 
nnunent  important  elements  of  the  language  and 
institutions  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  also 
throws  no  obscure  light  on  the  beliefs  and  modes  of 
life  of  our  common  ancestors. 

The  earliest  monuments  of  this  tongue  are 
found  in  the  Runic  inscriptions  of  Scandinavia  (see 
Runes).  The  remains  thus  found  are  indeed  very 
diff'erent  from  the  language  as  it  appears  in  Ice- 
landic literature  ; there  is,  however,  sufficient 
similarity  to  show  that  the  language  there  em- 
ployed is  really  the  same.  The  Runic  monuments 
range  from  the  8th  to  the  ]2tli  century.  The 
earliest  literary  juoductions  in  the  Icelandic  tongue 
are  the  mythical  songs  contained  in  the  so-called 
poetical  Edda  ((j.v. ),  the  collection  of  which  has, 
we  believe  erroneously,  been  attributed  to  Sannund 
the  Learned,  who  died  in  1133.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  far  these  songs  were  hrought  to 
Iceland  by  the  Norwegians,  though  some  of  them 
seem  to  point  to  a time  anterior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  island.  The  only  thing  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  they  existed  in  Iceland  in  the 
later  part  of  the  12th  century.  The  identification 
of  some  or  all  of  them  with  either  Norway  or  the 
Western  Islands  is  founded  on  no  firmei-  basis 
than  mere  conjecture.  These  songs  may  be 
divided  into  mythical  and  heroic  songs.  The 
mythical  songs  contain  an  account  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  the 
woi'ld-long  struggle  of  the  gods  with  the  giants 
or  Titans  of  the  Northern  mythology,  the  day  of 
judgment,  or  the  destruction  of  the  "ods,  the 
giants,  and  the  world,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth  are  to  arise.  One  of 
the  songs  of  this  collection  is  tlie  Hdvanu'd  (the 
Song  of  the  High  One — viz.  Odin ) ; it  is  a didactic 
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])oeiii  coiitaiiiiiig  rules  of  conduct  in  various  situa- 
tions and  views  of  life.  The  lieroic  songs  mostly 
treat  of  the  same  subject  as  the  German  Nibel- 
nngenlied.  Some  of  tliese  songs  contain  the  most 
exquisite  -expressions  of  Icelandic  poetry.  There 
are  several  other  songs  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Edda.  All  tliese  songs  are  alliterative ; their  char- 
acteristics are  simplicity  of  diction  and  natural 
expression.  By  the  side  of  these  popular  songs  a 
more  artificial  poetry  was  developed  by  the  Skalds 
(q.y.);  here  rhyme  was  added  to  alliteration,  and 
the  expres.sion  was  so  artificial  that  they  could  be 
understood  by  the  initiated  only.  As  the  theme  of 
their  poems  was  usually  a king  or  chief,  whose 
heroic  deeds  they  celebrated  in  their  songs,  this 
kind  of  poetry  has  been  called  court-poetry,  jiany 
of  these  songs  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later 
saga.  Either  the  Skald  himself,  or  another  person 
who  had  learned  his  poem,  would  recite  it,  give 
e.xplanations  of  it,  and  add  further  particulars  to 
the  life  of  him  whom  the  poet  celebrated,  and  thus 
the  saga  took  shape  shortly  after  the  celebration 
of  the  events  in  the  song.  Thus  a literature  arose 
without  the  use  of  letters. 

The  runes  were  used  only  for  inscriptions,  not 
for  literary  purposes.  Some  authorities,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  earliest  Icelandic  writings 
were  in  runes,  but,  as  there  is  not  a single  tittle 
of  such  writing  left  as  evidence,  the  conjecture 
seems  very  hazardous.  The  first  Icelandic  bishop, 
Isleif,  who  died  in  1080,  introduced  the  Latin 
alphabet,  and  taught  young  men  in  preparation  for 
the  priestly  office.  In  the  beginning  of  the  T2th 
century  another  bislaqr  had  a school  where  Latin 
was  taught.  Shortly  afterwards  began  that  literary 
activity  which  made  the  Icelanders  famous.  The 
old  pro.se  literature  of  Iceland  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  sagas — i.e.  tales,  both  historical  and  fabulous. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  biographies ; 
their  authors  are  for  the  most  pai  t unknown.  With 
regard  to  the  scenes  of  the  sagas,  they  may  be 
divided  into  Icelandic  sagas,  or  biogra])hies  of  Ice- 
landers in  Iceland,  the  sagas  of  the  kings  of  Norway, 
and  sagas  concerning  other  countries.  These  sagas 
give  a faithful  picture  of  the  life  and  manneis  of 
those  times,  but  chronology  is  usually  their  weakest 
point.  The  father  of  Icelandic  literature  was  Ari  the 
Learned  ( 1067-1148).  He  was  the  first  who  began 
to  write  down  the  sagas,  most  of  which  had  already 
been  formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  saga-teller.  The 
principal  works  of  Ari  are  the  Landvaniabok,  or 
account  of  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  containing 
the  names,  genealogy,  and  brief  accounts  of  every 
settler.  It  is  an  evidence  of  very  careful  research 
and  wonderful  memory  of  the  author.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  has  such  an  account  of  its 
earliest  history.  He  also  wrote  a small  book  called 
Libellus  Ishdidorvm,  on  the  history  of  Iceland 
down  to  1135,  and  an  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  called  Kristni  Saga.  All  tliese 
have  come  down  to  us  ; but  he  also  wrote  a larger 
book  on  Iceland  which  is  lost,  and  the  lives  of  the 
earliest  kings  of  Norway,  which  are  also  lost  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  may  be  embodied  by  Snorri 
Sturluson  (1178-T241),  the  historian  and  poet. 
His  best-known  works  are  the  prose  Edda,  or 
manual  of  Scandinavian  mythology  and  Icelandic 
poetry,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  or 
Heimskringla,  down  to  the  deatli  of  Sigurd  the 
Crusader  (1130).  The  third  name  is  that  of  Stur- 
luson’s nephew,  Sturla  Thoidarson  (1214-84),  also 
a poet  and  historian.  He  wrote  the  Ishndinga  Saga, 
also  called  Stnrluiiga,  a gra])hic  account  of  the 
feuds  between  the  chiefs  of  Iceland  in  the  13th 
century,  which  resulted  in  the  subjection  of  the 
island  to  the  king  of  Norway.  He  also  wrote  the 
life  of  Hakon  the  Old,  who  died  at  Kirkwall  in 
1263,  and  that  of  his  son  Magnus.  The  latter  is 


now  lost  except  a few  fragments.  The  sagas 
already  translated  into  English  are  : Heimslcringla, 
Orkneyinga  Saga,  the  story  of  Burnt  Njal,  the 
story  of  Gisli  the  Outlaw,  the  Vigaglums  Saga,  the 
Gxmnlaugs  Saga,  the  Volsunga  Saga,  and  several 
smaller  ones. 

Besides  the  sagas  and  poetry  there  are  also  found 
grammatical  essays  from  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, astronomical  treatises,  a guide  for  travellers 
to  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  A remarkable  work 
appeared  in  the  13th  century  called  Konungs 
Slcnggsjd  ( ‘ king’s  mirror’),  which  contains  a philo- 
s(qJiical  contemplation  of  life,  with  rules  for 
conduct  under  various  circumstances  and  in  the 
company  of  all  .sorts  of  people.  The  old  Icelanders 
were  no  less  industrious  translators  than  original 
writers,  for  they  seem  to  have  translated  any  foreign 
book  that  came  into  their  hands.  Thus  they  trans- 
lated many  medieval  romances,  such  as  the  legends 
of  King  Arthur,  and  these  translations  are  now  of 
great  v.alue  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  originals. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  translations  of  those 
times  is  a version  of  the  Old  Testament,  inter- 
mingled with  various  observations  on  natural 
history,  compiled  from  medieval  sources.  This  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  translation  of  the  Bible  in  any 
living  language.  There  are  also  translations 
of  a great  number  of  homilies,  of  lives  of  .saints, 
and  legends  of  the  church.  The  code  of  laws  of 
1 the  Icelandic  republic,  called  Gnigas  (gray  goose), 
first  writte)!  down  in  1118,  affoids  ample  evidence 
of  great  skill  in  legislative  enactments,  and  is  well 
worth  studying  in  connection  with  the  legal  history 
of  other  Teutonic  nations. 

Shortly  after  1300  the  literary  productiveness 
of  the  Icelanders  ceased,  except  for  the  writing  of 
annals,  which  had  begun  in  the  preceding  century. 
The  principal  literary  activity  of  the  14th  century 
consisted  in  copying  and  making  collections  of  the 
I labours  of  former  centuries.  Many  of  the  sagas 
I ha\  e been  preserved  in  these  copies  only,  the  ori- 
■ ginals  being  lost.  The  15th  century  is  almost  a 
blank  as  far  as  literary  activity  is  concerned,  if  we 
except  a few  song-writers ; yet  even  then  there 
were  some  students  of  the  old  sagas.  About  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  a new  tuin  was  given 
to  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  Icelanders  by  the 
introdiiction  of  the  Reformation.  The  whole  Bible 
' was  translated  and  published  in  1584,  and  many 
j other  theological  works  from  Danish  and  German. 
In  the  17th  century  the  interest  in  the  old  literature 
was  reawakened,  and  many  parchments  were  tran- 
.scribed.  At  this  time  also  the  collecting  of  manu- 
scripts began,  and  they  Avere  carried  partly  to 
' Sweden  and  partly  to  Denmark.  To  the  latter 
country  they  were  taken  by  the  indefatigable 
collector  Arni  Magnrisson,  Avho  died  in  1730,  after 
having  bequeathed  his  collections  to  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ex- 
I portation  of  the  manuscripts  was  very  fortunate 
for  their  preservation.  From  this  time  the  literaiy 
treasures  of  Iceland  began  to  be  known  abroad  ; 
the  first  to  make  known  the  historical  value  of  the 
sagas  was  the  Icelander  Torhcus,  who  died  in  1719. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  want  of  diligent  and 
careful  students  of  Icelandic  literature  both  among 
Icelanders,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  lately  also 
among  the  English. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  modern  Icelanders 
is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  the  old  literature 
alone  ; there  is  also  a considerable  modern  litera- 
ture, though  it  is  comparatively  less  interesting. 
Iceland  has  always  been  and  still  is  rich  in  song- 
Avriters,  especially  of  a lyrical  and  religious 
tendency.  To  the  natural  history  and  the  history 
of  the  island  itself  there  have  been  valuable  con- 
tributions. Considering  the  population  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  island,  it  cannot  be  denied 
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that  the  Icelauilers  at  the  present  day  compare 
favourably  in  respect  to  literary  activity  with  any 
other  people  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  best  guide  to  tlie  old  literature  of  Iceland  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pruleijomcna  to  the  Sturlunga  Sai/a,  edited 
by  Dr  G.  Vigfusson  (Oxford,  1878).  See  also  the  Corpus 
Poeticum  Borcale:  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Northern  tongue 
to  tlie  13th  century  (2  vols.  1883),  edited,  translated,  and 
illustrated  by  Vigfusson  and  Powell.  Cleasby  and  Vig- 
fusson’s  great  Icelandic-English  dictionary  { 1871 ) is  the 
standard  one.  There  is  a list  of  Books  printed  in  Icelarid, 
by  Fiske  (1890). 

Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria  islandica),  a lichen 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and 
vahtable  on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  collected  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  very  northern 
regions  it  grows  even  near  the  level  of  the  sea  ; in 
more  southern  countries  it  is  found  on  mountains. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Britain,  although  not  turned  to  any  economic 
account.  In  Carniola  it  is  used  for  fattening 
cattle  and  pigs.  It  grows  in  extreme  abundance  in 
Iceland  on  tracts  otherwise  desert ; and  numerous 
parties  migrate  from  great  distances  with  horses, 
tents,  and  provisions,  in  the  summer  months, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  it  as  an  article 
of  commerce  and  for  food.  In  many  places  this 
lichen  thickly  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  growing  about  lJ-4  inches  high,  and 
consists  of  an  almost  erect  Thallus  (q.v. ).  It 
is  of  a leathery  and  somewhat  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance. When  Iceland  moss  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food  its  bitterness  is  first  partially  removed  by 
steeping  in  water,  after  which,  in  Iceland  and  other 

northern  coun- 
tries, it  is  some- 
times pounded 
and  made  into 
bread  ; or  it  is 
prepared  by  boil- 
ing, tbe  first 
water  being  re- 
jected. It  is 
often  boiled  with 
milk,  making  a 
kind  of  jelly, 
either  with  milk 
or  water.  It  is 

Iceland  Muss  ( Geirarfu  an  agreeable  ar- 

ticle of  food,  and 

very  suitable  for  invalids.  It  contains  about  80 
per  cent,  of  a kind  of  starch  called  Lichen  Starch, 
or  Lichenin,  and  owes  its  bitterness  to  an  acid 
principle,  Cetraric  Acid. — An  allied  species,  Cetra- 
ria nivalis,  growing  in  northern  countries,  pos- 
sesses similar  properties. 

Iceland  Spar,  transparent  calc-spar,  or  cal- 
cite,  CaCOg ; it  may  be  split  along  its  cleavage- 
planes  into  an  obtuse  rhombohedron,  and  is  doubly 
refracting.  See  Calcite. 

Iceni.  See  Boadicea. 

Ice  Plant  (Mesemtn'yanthenuan  crystallinum), 
an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  a native  of  Africa 
and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  remarkable  for  the 
watery  vesicles  (2)apula')  with  which  its  whole 
surface  is  covered,  and  which  have  the  appearance 
of  granules  of  ice,  and  sparkle  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  sun.  It  is  common  as  a tender  annual  in 
our  greeidiouses,  and  grows  in  the  open  garden 
during  summer  ; the  leave.s  are  used  for  garnishing 
dishes.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been 
greatly  extolled  as  a remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  pass- 
ages, and  also  for  dropsy.  The  seeds  are  usetl  for 
food  in  the  Madeira  Islands.  The  ashes  supply 
barilla,  and  the  plant  is  burned  on  this  account 


in  countries  where  it  abounds.  The  plant  is 
valuable  for  extracting  soda,  potash,  and  other 
alkaline  salts  from  unproductive  soils,  rendering 
them  fit  for  culture.  It  is  so  used  in  the  south  of 
France. 

Icliailg',  a walled  town  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Hu-pei,  stands  on  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  where  it 
escapes  from  the  limestone  gorges  and  r.avines  of 
its  middle  course,  and  1000  miles  from  Shanghai  at 
its  mouth.  In  1877  it  was  declared  open  to  foreign 
trade,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
competition  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  jealoiisy  of 
the  Chinese  officials  it  advanced  but  slowly. 
Nevertheless,  the  net  value  of  the  trade  notified 
to  the  foreign  customs-office  increased  from  £21,304 
in  1878  to  nearly  £2,300,000.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  shirtings,  lastings,  cloth,  and  silver  in 
ingots,  and  the  exports  silk,  white  wax,  drugs, 
musk,  tin,  and  silver  in  ingots.  The  imports 
from  Great  Biitain  constitute  about  half  of  the 
total  imports.  Ichang  is  connected  with  Hankow 
by  telegraph,  and  so  with  the  outer  world.  Pop. 
35,000.  See  Little,  Through  the  Yavg-tse  Gorges 
(1888). 

Icll  Dien  (‘  I serve  ’),  the  motto  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  whose  badge  was  a single  ostrich 
feather,  afterwards  three  ostrich  feathers.  The 
story  that  he  adopted  both  motto  and  badge  from 
John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  after  the  battle 
of  Crecy,  is  not  borne  out  by  historical  investiga- 
tion. Since  Edward’s  time  the  motto  ‘ Ich  Dien  ’ 
and  the  badge  of  three  ostrich  feathers  have  been 
employed  as  the  cognisance  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales.  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  92. 

Ichneumon  (Hetpestes),  a genus  of  digiti- 
grade  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  family  Viver- 
ridse,  having  a much  elongated  body,  small  head, 
sharp  muzzle,  rounded  ears,  and  short  legs.  The 
species,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  are  natives 
of  Africa  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  One,  the 
Andalusian  Ichneumon  {B.  ichneumon,  var.  Wid- 
dringtonii),  occurs  in  the  so>ith  of  Spain.  They 
feed  on  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  eggs,  and  insects. 


Some  of  them,  particularly  the  Egyptian  Ichneumon 
{H.  ichneumon)  and  the  Mangouste,  Mongoose,  or 
Mungoose  (H.  griseus)  of  India,  have  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  destroyers  of  seipents  and  other 
noxious  reptiles,  many  wonderful  fables  being  sujrer- 
added  to  the  truth  on  this  subject.  The  Egyptian 
Ichneumon,  the  ichneumon  of  the  ancients,  is 
larger  than  a cat,  gray,  with  black  paws  and 
muzzle.  It  >\  as  a sacred  animal  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  ichneumon  is  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  is  useful  in  keeping  houses  free  of  rats 
and  other  vermin.  It  is  therefore  not  unfrequently 
domesticated  in  Egypt,  as  the  mongoose  also  is  in 
India.  This  species  is  rather  smaller,  of  a lighter 
colour,  and  has  a pointed  tail.  Introduced  into 
Jamaica,  the  mongoose  did  admirable  service  in 
clearing  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  rats ; but  became 
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a plague  by  destroying  poultry  and  harmless 
animals. 

IcIlIIClIlUOIl*  a name  applied  to  the  members 
of  a very  large  family  of  insects  ( Ichneumonkhe), 
included  in  the  order  Hymenoptera,  and  notable 
because  the  larvm  are  parasitic  in,  or  sometimes  on, 
other  insects.  There  are  several  thousand  species, 
represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
many  minute  forms  and  also  some  of  the  largest 
insects.  The  long  antennte  have  many  joints  ; the 
abdomen  is  usually  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a 
narrow  waist ; the  females  are  provided  with  ovi- 
positors, which  are  in  some  cases  very  prominent. 
MTth  these  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ova,  larvae, 
or  adults  of  other  insects,  and  sometimes  also  of 
spiders.  The  ichneumon  eTiibryos  develop  in  the 
safe  and  comfortable  hiding-place  thus  afiorded, 
and  utilise  their  hosts  as  food  for  a while,  but 
sooner  or  later,  before  or  oftener  after  pupation, 
leave  them  dead  or  dying.  Sometimes,  curiously 
enough,  the  ichneumons  themselves  fall  victims  to 
a similar  trick  played  upon  them  by  members  of 
the  same  or  nearly  related  families.  As  adults, 
these  insects  feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers.  The 
parasitic  habit  of  the  larvrn  is  sometimes  of  econ- 
omic importance,  since  they  thus  destroy  injurious 
insects.  Thus,  Microgaster  glomeratns  and  Pimpla 
iustigator  are  parasitic  on  the  caterpillars  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly,  and  Aphidius  upon  aphides. 

Iclinology  (Gr.,  ‘science  of  footprints  ’).  See 
Fossils. 


Ichor,  the  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the 
place  of  l)lood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods  of  Greek 
mythology.  The  name  is  applied  in  medicine  to 
the  thin  M’atery  discharge  from  a wounil. 

Ichthyodorulite  (Gr.,  ‘ fish-spear-stone ’), 

the  name  given  to  fossil  fish  spines,  not  uncommon 
in  the  stratified  rocks. 

Ichthyology  (Gr.  kldhya,  ‘a  fish,’  logon,  ‘ fi, 
discourse  ’ ),  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  Fishes  ((pv.). 

Ichthyoi'iiis.  See  Odontornithes. 

Ichthyosaurus  ( Gr. , ‘ fish-reptile  ’ ),  a remark- 
able genus  of  reptiles  which  inhabited  the  sea 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Mesozoic  strata.  Like 
the  modern  Cetacea,  their  structure  was  modified  to 
suit  their  aquatic  life.  The  body  -was  shaped  like 
that  of  a fish,  the  limbs  were  developed  into  paddles, 
and  the  tail,  long  and  lizard-like,  was  furnished,  it 
is  believed,  with  a fleshy  fin,  as  in  the  dolphin, 
except  that  its  position  was  vertical.  The  head  was  1 
large,  and  pi  oduced  into  a long  and  pointed  snout,  | 
resembling  that  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  the  i 
orbit  was  much  larger,  and  had  the  nostril  placed  1 
close  to  it,  as  in  the  whale,  and  not  near  the  end  of  j 
the  snout.  The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a large  ! 
series  of  powerful  conical  teeth,  lodged  close  together 
in  a continuous  groove,  in  which  the  divisions  for 
sockets,  which  exist  in  the  crocodile,  were  indi- 
cated by  the  vertical  ridges  on  the  maxillary  bone. 
The  teeth  M'ere  hollow  at  the  root,  sheathing  the 
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young  teeth,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  base  of 
the  older  ones,  and,  as  they  grew,  pressed  them 
forward,  until  they  finally  displaced  them.  The 
long  and  slender  jaws  were  strengthened  to  resist 
any  sudden  shock  by  being  formed  of  many  thin 
bony  plates,  which  produced  light  and  elastic  as 
Avell  as  strong  jaws.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  head  was  the  eye,  which  was  not  only  very 
large — in  some  specimens  measuring  13  inches  in 
diameter — but  was  specially  fitted  to  accommodate 
itself  for  vision  in  air  or  water,  as  well  as  for 
speedily  altering  the  focal  distance  while  puisuing 
its  prey.  The  structure,  which  thus  fitted  the  eye 
so  remarkably  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  consists 
of  a circle  of  thirteen  or  more  overlapping  sclerotic 
bony  plates  surrounding  the  pupil,  as  in  birds.  This 
circle  acted  as  a sort  of  self-adjusting  telescope, 
and,  assisted  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
light  admitted  by  the  large  pupil,"  enabled  the 
ichthyosaurus  to  discover  its  prey  at  great  or  little 
distances  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  neck  was  so  short  that  the 
body  was  probably  not  in  the  least  constricted 
behind  the  head.  The  backbone  was  fish-like ; 
each  joint  had  both  its  surfaces  hollow,  making  the 
whole  column  very  flexible.  The  small  size  of  the 
paddles  compared  with  the  body,  and  the  stiffness 
of  the  short  neck,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tail 
must  have  been  an  important  oi-gan  of  motion. 
Professor  Owen  is  satisfied  that  it  was  furnished 
with  a vertical  tail,  because  the  vertebrie  aie 
compressed  vertically,  and  also  because  the  tail  is 
frequently  found  disarticulated  a short  distance  from 
its  extremity,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  upright  tail 
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had  caused  it  to  fall  when  the  animal  had  begun  to 
decompose.  The  fish-like  body,  the  four  paddles, 
and  especially  the  powerful  tail  would  make  the 
ichthyosauri  active  in  their  movements,  and  conse- 
quently, with  their  predaceous  habits,  very  danger- 
ous enemies  to  the  other  animals  that  inhabited 
with  them  the  Mesozoic  seas.  That  their  principal 
food  consisted  of  fishes  is  evident  from  the  masses 
of  broken  bones  and  scales  of  contemporary  fishes 
that  have  been  found  under  their  ribs  in  the  ])lace 
where  the  stomach  of  the  animal  was  situated. 
Not  infrequently  entire  skeletons  of  .small  indi- 
viduals have  been  found  within  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavity  of  larger  ones.  As  these  small 
skeletons  are  complete  and  uninjured,  and  of  the 
same  species  as  that  in  which  they  occur.  Professor 
Seeley  thinks  that  some  of  the  ichthyosauri  were, 
viviparous. 

The  remains  of  ichthyosauri  are  peculiar  to  the 
Mesozoic  strata,  occurring  in  the  various  members 
of  the  series  fiom  the  Lov'er  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but  ■ 
having  their  greatest  development  in  the  Lias  and 
Oolite.  More  than  thirty  species  have  been  dis- 
covered : they  difl'er  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  some  having  a long  and  slender 
snout,  like  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges,  while  others 
had  short  and  broad  heads,  more  like  the  common 
crocodile.  The  great  repository  for  ichthyosaurian 
remains  hitherto  has  been  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis. 

Ichthyosis,  or  Fish-skin  Disease,  is  char- 
acterised by  a hardened,  thickened,  rough,  and 
almost  horny  state  of  the  cuticle  in  severe  cases. 
Instead  of  exfoliating  in  fine,  almost  invisible 
flakes,  it  accumulates  in  irregular  scale-like  pieces. 
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wliich  may  be  removed,  but  are  speedily  repro- 
duced. Perspiration  is  always  absent  or  very 
deficient  in  the  affected  areas.  The  disease  may 
affect  almost  the  whole  surface,  or  may  be  confined 
to  a single  part ; and  is  most  frequently,  but  not 
always,  congenital.  It  is  attended  by  no  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  the  general  health  is  often 
very  good.  The  disease  is,  however,  extremely 
obstinate,  and  when  congenital  may  be  considered 
as  incurable.  Treatment  consists  in  the  frequent 
use  of  warm  or  vapour  or  alkaline  baths,  so  as  to 
soften  the  thickened  epidermis  and  to  facilitate  its 
removal,  and  friction  by  means  of  a piece  of  flannel 
or  pumice-stone  may  be  conjoined  with  the  bath. 
The  application  of  sulphur  or  resorcin  to  the  skin 
has  also  the  effect  of  promoting  desquamation. 
The  employment  of  sulphureous  baths,  such  as 
those  at  Harrogate,  has  occasionally  been  found  of 
temporary  use  ; and  the  internal  administration  of 
tar,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Icknield  Street  (Lat.  Via  Iceniana),  an 
ancient  Roman  road  of  Britain,  which  ran  from 
Norfolk  south-westwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Land’s 
End. 

Icolmkill.  See  Iona. 

Icon  Basilike.  See  Eikon. 

Iconiuin,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  that 
skirts  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Taurus  Mountains, 
310  miles  E.  of  Smyrna.  The  capital  under  the 
Romans  of  Lycaonia,  it  was  three  times  visited  by 
St  Paul,  who  founded  there  a Christian  church. 
In  708  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  conquerors. 
Its  prosperity  culminated  in  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk 
empire.  In  1190  P’rederick  Barbarossa  defeated 
the  Turks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  captured 
Iconium.  Some  fifty  years  later  its  sultans  were 
made  the  political  playthings  of  the  Mongols  ; and 
in  1392  they  submitted  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  though  the  state  was  not  incor- 
porated in  the  Ottoman  empire  until  1486.  Being 
the  meeting-point  of  some  of  the  principal  high- 
ways of  Asia  Minor,  and  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  it  failed  not  to  figure  prominently  in  the 
wars  of  the  Turks.  In  1832  Ibrahim  Pasha  de- 
feated the  Turks  there. — The  modern  town,  called 
Konieh  or  Koniya,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Konieh,  is  a place  of  20,000  or  30,000 
inhabitants,  who  live  by  commerce,  by  making 
stockings  and  gloves,  and  on  the  contributions  of 
the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred  tombs 
and  other  holy  places  of  the  town.  Here  is  the 
principal  monastery  of  the  Mevlevi  or  ‘dancing’ 
dervishes  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Numerous  ruins 
of  mosques,  madrasas  (colleges),  &c.  attest  the 
decayed  splendour  of  the  place. 

Iconoclasts  (Or.  eikon,  ‘an  image,’ and  klazd, 
‘ I break  ’ ),  the  name  used  to  designate  those  in  the 
church,  from  the  8th  century  downwards,  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  use  of  sacred  images  (i.e. 
of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  sensible  representa- 
tions of  sacred  objects),  or  at  least  to  the  paying 
of  religious  honour  or  reverence  to  such  representa- 
tions. The  iconoclast  movement  had  its  commence- 
ment in  the  Eastern  Church.  Opinion  is  divided 
as  to  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  practice  of 
Image- worship  (q.v.)  in  the  church;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  6th  or  7th  century  it  prevailed 
extensively,  especially  in  the  eastern  empire,  and 
that  practices  existed  in  some  churches  which  were 
a source  of  much  suspicion,  and  even  of  positive 
offence.  Many  bishops  interposed  to  correct  these 
abuses ; but  the  iconoclast  movement,  strictly  so 
called,  began  with  the  imperial  edict  issued  in  726 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian, 
forbidding  the  honours  paid  to  sacred  images,  and 


j even  commanding  the  remoi  al  from  the  churches 

i of  all  images,  that  of  our  Lord  alone  excepted. 
This  was  followed  by  another  decree  in  730,  which 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  as  sinful  and 
idolatrous,  all  acts  of  reverence,  public  or  private, 
to  images,  and  directed  that  wherever  such  images 
should  be  found  they  should  forthwith  be  removed 

I or  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  decree 
arou.sed  great  opposition,  especially  in  the  Greek 
islands  and  in  Italy.  The  popes  Gregory  11.  and 
Gregory  III.  protested  vehemently  against  it, 
repudiated  the  imputation  of  idolatiy,  and  explained 
the  nature  of  the  honours  to  images  for  which  they 
contended.  Leo  peiseiered,  nevertheless,  in  his 
opposition,  which  was  continued  by  his  successor, 
Constantine,  surnamed  Copronymus.  Under  this 
emperor  a council  was  held  in  Constantinople  in 
754,  in  which  the  iconoclast  decrees  were  affirmed 
in  their  fullest  extent ; and  Constantine's  son, 
Leo  IV.,  renewed,  on  his  accession  in  775,  the 
enactments  of  his  predecessors.  Linder  the  widow 

■ of  Leo,  the  Empress  Irene,  a council  was  held  at 

■ Nicpea  (787),  in  which  these  proceedings  were 
condemned  and  revoked ; but  other  succeeding 
emperors,  Nicephorus  (802-811),  Leo  V.,  the 
Armenian  (813-820),  Michael  11. , the  Stammerer 
(820-829),  and  Theophilus  (829-842),  returned,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  to  the  policy  of  the 
iconoclast  emperors.  As  regards  the  Greek  Church 
the  controversy  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally 
settled  under  the  Empress  Theodora  in  a council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  840,  or  at  least  by  a 
subsequent  one  of  870.  The  modern  usage  of  the 
Greek  Church  permits  pictures,  but  rejects  graven 
or  sculptured  representations  of  sacred  objects. 
E.xcept  in  Italy,  the  iconoclast  controversy  created 
but  little  sensation  in  the  Western  Church  until 
the  movement  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors,  to  be  noticed  under  the  head  Image- 
worship. 

Ictinus.  Of  Ictinus,  who  shares  with  Callicrates 
the  glory  of  having  designed  the  one  perfect  build- 
ing which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  very  little  can 
be  stated  with  certainty.  In  addition  to  his 
masterpiece,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius  at  Bassse,  near  Phigalia,  the  sculptured 
reliefs  from  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
may  be  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  also  known  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  a temple  at  Eleusis,  and 
to  have  written  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the 
Parthenon,  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly 
connected.  See  Athens. 

Ida,  a mountain-range  in  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  Phrygia  through  Mysia  into  the  Troad.  The 
city  of  Troy  was  situated  at  its  base.  It  is  the  scene 
of  many  ancient  Greek  legends.  The  southern 
part  of  the  range  was  called  Gargarus,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  5749  feet  above  the  sea.  Here 
there  was  a temple  of  Cybele,  who  therefore  was 
called  the  Idwan  Mother.  From  Ida  flow  several 
famous  streams,  as  the  Granicus,  Simois,  and 
Scamander. — There  is  another  Ida  (8055  feet)  in 
Crete,  extending  from  west  to  east,  now  called 
Psiloriti.  Here  Zeus  was  said  to  have  been 
educated. 

I'daho,  since  1890  one  of  the  United  States,  is 
situated  between  the  42d  and  49th  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  mainly  between  the  copyright  isoo  in  u.s. 
111th  and  114th  meridians  of  by  j.  b.  uppincott 

longitude.  In  shape  it  is  an  company, 

irregular  trapezoid.  Its  maximum  length  is  about 
490  statute  miles  ; its  breadth  varies  from  about  42 
miles  at  the  ‘ pan-handle  ’ which  forms  the  northern 
part,  to  300  miles  along  the  southern  boundary. 
Its  area  is  about  84,800  sq.  m. 

One  of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  various  parts  called  the  Cabinet,  Cceur  d’Alene, 
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and  Bitter  Root  mouiitaiiis,  forms  the  in)rtli- 
eastern  boundary.,  separating  Idalio  from  Montana. 
In  the  southern  part  this  range  is  a portion  of  tlie 
continental  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  About  70,000  sq.  m.  of  the  territory  is 
situated  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Columbia 
River  ; the  remaining  part  lies  in  the  Great  Basin, 
its  surface  waters  flowing  into  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A comparatively  small  area  in  the  south  e.xcejjted, 
the  entire  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous. 
In  addition  to  the  high  range  on  the  north-eastern 
border  spurs  of  this  range  traverse  the  territory  in 
a direction  generally  east  and  west.  Of  these 
Salmon  River  Mountains  are  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy,  as  they  separate  what  is  popularly 
known  as  Northern  Idaho  from  the  plateau-region 
in  the  central  and  southern  part.  All  these  ranges 
are  high,  their  summits  reaching  elevations  of 
10,000  feet  and  upwards.  The  average  altitude  of 
the  territory  is  about  5000  feet.  The  lowest  level 
is  the  valley  of  Snake  River,  which  at  Boise  City 
is  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  south  are 
a number  of  irregular  ridges  largely  shaped  by 
erosion,  locally  known  as  the  Bear  River  Mountains, 
Goose  Creek  Mountains,  South  Mountains,  Black- 
foot  Range,  &c.  A part  of  the  plateau-region  is 
included  in  the  great  lava  flood  which  occurred  in 
comparativel.y  recent  geological  times,  and  which 
is  still  noticeable  in  the  cliffs  and  mesas  that 
diversify  the  surface. 

Snake  River — also  known  as  Shoshone,  and  as 
Lewis  River — drains  by  far  the  laigest  part  of  the 
territory.  Its  course  (about  850  miles  in  length) 
lies  in  a valley  remarkable  for  scenic  beauty.  In 
various  places  the  valley  widens  out  into  broad 
savannahs  susceptible  of  a high  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  open  valleys  alternate  with  narrow 
canons  through  which  the  river  flows  in  dalles  and 
cataracts.  This  river  is  navigable  from  the  mouth 
of  Powder  River  to  Salmon  Falls,  a distance  of 
200  miles.  Salmon  River,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  Snake  River,  drains  the  central 
part.  The  character  of  its  valley  is  much  like  that 
of  the  latter.  Clearwater,  Payette,  Boise,  Weiser, 
Bruneau,  Malade,  and  Goose  rivers  are  tributaries, 
important  mainly  for  the  fertile  lands  which  flank 
their  courses.  Pend  d’Oreille,  or  Clarke’s  Fork, 
drains  Northern  Idaho.  Its  main  tributaries  are 
Ceeur  d Alene  and  St  Joseph  rivers.  Dalles, 
cascades,  and  cataracts  characterise  all  the  rivers 
of  the  territory.  Shoshone  Falls  almost  rival 
those  of  Niagara  in  grandeur. 

There  are  two  lake-regions : one  in  the  pan- 
handle, the  other  in  the  south-east.  The  former 
includes  Pend  d’Oreille,  Ceeur  d’Alene  and  Kaniksu 
lakes  ; the  latter,  John  Day  and  Bear  lakes.  The 
surplus  waters  of  Bear  Lake  flow  through  Bear 
River  into  Great  Salt  Lake.  These  lake-regions 
abound  in  game,  and  are  perhaps  the  finest  liunt- 
ing-grounds  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  grizzly  bear, 
two  species  of  brown  bear,  the  black  bear,  raccoon, 
panther,  badger,  wolf,  fox,  and  coyote.  Fur- 
bearing animals  are  represented  by  the  lynx,  mink, 
and  beaver.  The  bison,  once  common,  is  now 
rarely  if  ever  seen.  The  moose  and  elk  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Deer  of  two  species  and 
antelope  are  numerous.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
sheejj  is  found  in  the  Ceeur  d’Alene  Mountains. 

Vegetation  is  abundant  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts,  but  sotnewhat  deficient  in  the  arid 
lands  of  the  south.  Forests  of  conifers,  including 
white,  yellow,  black  or  lodge-pole,  and  sugar  pine, 
as  well  as  several  species  of  cedar  and  spruce,  cover 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Bitter  Root  and  Ceeur 
d’Alene  mountains.  These  forests  embrace  a 
wealth  of  timber  not  surpassed  by  any  other  equal 
area  on  the  continent.  Fir,  tamarack,  and  larch 


are  also  abundant.  In  the  central  and  southern 
part  the  forests  give  place  to  extensive  mesas  over- 
grown with  sage  brush,  and  rolling  lands  covered 
with  bunch  grass.  The  river-valleys  are  dotted 
with  occasional  groves  of  cottonwood  and  thickets 
of  wild  fruits,  such  as  the  Ijlackberry,  wild  currant, 
salal,  and  fox-grape. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  state  consists  chiefly 
in  its  mines  of  silver,  lead,  gold,  and  copper,  pro- 
ductive in  the  ol  der  named.  The  outjmt  of  these 
metals  has  sometimes  reached  nearly  120,000,000 
in  a year.  Coal  of  good  quality  has  been  dis- 
covered in  seven  of  the  eighteen  counties.  In  the 
basin-region  of  the  south-east  soda,  gypsum,  sul- 
phur, and  minerals  common  to  lacustrine  deposits 
abound.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous. 

The  climate  is  e.xceedingly  healthy.  The  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  rarely  range  beyond  0°  and 
90°  F.,  except  in  regions  of  great  altitude.  The 
rainfall,  abundant  in  the  north,  is  deficient  in  the 
south,  so  that  irrigation  is  necessary  to  ensure  full 
crops.  The  agricultural  products,  stock  and  farm, 
aggregate  well  over  .$10,000,000.  Grain-farming  is 
of  necessity  confined  to  the  narrow  river-valleys, 
and,  as  a whole,  the  territory  is  better  adapted  to 
stock-raising  than  to  cultivation.  The  crops  are 
largely  moved  by  wagon-trains  and  river-boats, 
but  there  were  in  1890  about  1000  miles  of  railway. 

Idaho,  constituted  a territory  in  1863,  received 
its  present  limits  in  1868,  and  in  1890  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  state.  Gold  was  first  found  in  1852, 
and  raised  in  paying  quantities  in  1860.  The 
population,  distributed  mainly  along  the  river- 
valleys  of  the  south  and  west,  was  returned  at  14,999 
in  1870,  and  32,610  in  1880  ; in  1890  it  was  84,385, 
about  one-fifth  consisting  of  people  of  the  Mormon 
faith.  There  are  also  upwards  of  10,000  Indians 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  numbers.  The  public 
schools  and  religious  and  charitable  institutions  are 
well  supported. 

Boise  City,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  had  in 
1890  a population  of  2311.  Montpelier  and  Weiser 
came  next  in  size. 

Iddesleigh,  Earl  of.  Conservative  statesman, 
better  known  as  Sir  Stafford  Northeote,  was  born 
of  a very  old  Devonshire  family,  on  27th  October 
1818,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  gaining  a first-class  in  classics. 
He  began  public  life  in  1842  as  private  secretary 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  four  years  later  succeeded  his  grandfather  as 
eighth  baronet.  He  was  secretary  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  for  his 
services  was  created  a C.B.  In  1855  he  entered 
parliament  as  Conservative  member  for  Dudley, 
and  in  1858  was  elected  for  Stamford,  in  1866  for 
North  Devon.  He  sat  for  the  latter  constituency 
until  1885.  He  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasuiy  in  Lord  Derby’s  ministry  of  1859,  and  in 
1866  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  prime-minister 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  had  already 
demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  finance  by  his 
treatise  entitled  Twenty  Yeais  of  Financial  Policy, 
published  in  1862.  While  at  the  India  Office  in 
1868  Sir  Stafford  Northeote  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Aby^ssinian  Expedition,  which 
under  his  ausjuces  was  carried  to  a successful  issue. 
In  1871  his  old  ally  Mr  Gladstone  appointed  him 
British  Comniissione)'  to  the  United  States  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Alabama  difficulty.  Sir  Staflbrd 
Northeote  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Mr 
Disraeli’s  ministry  of  1874,  and  among  other  useful 
measures  which  he  introduced,  in  addition  to  his 
budgets,  was  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill  of  1875.  In 
the  debates  on  eastern  affairs  and  the  Suez  Canal  he 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  government.  When 
Mr  Disraeli  went  to  the  Llpper  House  Sir  Stafford 
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succeeded  to  the  leadersliip  in  the  Commons,  and 
his  task  was  very  arduous  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  dehates.  Ui)on  the  death  of  Lord  Beacons- 
held  he  hecame  joint  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  with  the  Marcpiis  of  Salisbury.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  Tories  in  the  Lower  House  during 
several  years  of  opposition  elicited  w'arrn  eulogiums^. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  came  into  power  in  188.") 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  and 
Viscount  St  Cyres,  ami  was  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  He  sat  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  depression 
of  trade.  In  1886  he  was  the  recipient  of  a hand- 
some testimonial,  suhscribed  by  memhers  of  both 
political  parties.  In  Lord  Salisbury’s  second 
ministry  Lord  Iddesleigh  was  Foreign  Secretary  ; 
but  he  resigned  this  post  early  in  January  1887. 
On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  he  died  very 
suddenly  at  the  premier’s  official  residence  in 
Downing  Street.  Lord  Iddesleigh  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University  in  1883,  and 
during  his  tenure  of  office  delivered  an  excellent 
address  to  the  students  on  ‘Desultory  Reading.' 
See  his  collected  Lectures  and  As.wys  ( 1887 ),  and 
the  Life  by  Andrew  Lang  ( 1890). 

Idea.  This  word  has  borne  very  distinct  mean- 
ings in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Down  to  the 
17th  century  it  had  the  signitication  given  to  it  by 
Plato,  and  referred  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
eternal  forms  existing  in  the  Di\’ine  mind,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  world  and  all  sensible  things  were 
framed.  The  word  was  used  in  this  sense  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  philosophy  down  to  the  17th 
century,  as  in  Spenser,  Sliakespehre,  Hooker,  and 
Milton. 

In  speaking  of  the  mental  rejiresentation  of 
external  things,  Descartes,  instead  of  employing 
the  various  terms  image,  species,  phantasm,  &c. , 
which  had  been  the  words  formerly  in  use  for  that 
particular  signilication,  used  the  word  idea.  In 
this  he  was  followed  by  other  philosophers,  as,  for 
example,  Locke,  who  states  that  he  has  adopterl 
the  word  to  stand  for  ‘ whatever  is  the  objector  the 
understanding,  when  a man  thinks.’  Thus,  the 
mental  imjrression  that  we  are  supposed  to  have 
■when  thinking  of  the  sun  without  seeing  the  actual 
object  is  called  our  idea  of  the  sun.  The  idea  is 
thus  in  contrast  with  the  sensation,  or  the  feeling 
that  we  have  when  the  senses  aie  engaged  directly 
or  immediately  upon  the  thing  itself.  But  the 
^\•ord  has  been  \ ery  variously  used,  as  by  Berkeley, 
Hume,  Kant,  Hegel  (see  these  articles).  For 
innate  ideas,  see  Common  Sen.se,  Locke. — 
Idealism  is  a term  used  almost  as  variously  as 
Idea.  Idealism  may  be  a theory  concerning  our 
knowledge  of  external  existence,  restiicting  mind 
directly  to  knowledge  of  its  own  state,  whereas  the 
opposed  realism  implies  a direct  knowledge  of  the 
external.  Idealism  may  be  also  a theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  universe,  and  be  spoken  of  (rightly 
or  wrongly ) as  subjective  idealism,  as  in  Fichte 
((l.\-.),  critical  as  in  Kant  (q.v.),  or  absolute  as 
in  Hegel  (q.v.).  See  also  Berkeley.  In  the 
medieval  contioversies  between  nominalism  and 
realism,  realism  was  a kind  of  idealism  (see 
Nominalism).  Idealism  is  also  used  for  ethical 
and  pesthetic  systems  which  adopt  an  ideal  standard 
of  estimating  character,  human  possibilities,  or 
subjects  in  art  (see  Realism).  The  ivord  realism 
has  a further  peculiar  sense  in  Herbart  (q.v.). 

Ideler,  Christian  Ludwig,  astronomer  and 
clironologist,  was  born  21st  September  1766,  near 
Perleberg,  in  Prussia,  and,  after  holding  various 
offices,  received  a professorship  at  the  uniiersity 
of  Berlin  in  1821.  He  wrote  seieral  valuable 
works  on  chronology,  and  died  August  10,  1846. 


Ides.  See  Calends. 

Idiocy  is  defined  by  Ireland  as  ‘ mental  de- 
liciency  or  extreme  stupidity  depending  upon  mal- 
nutrition or  disease  of  the  brain  occurring  either 
before  birth  or  before  the  evolution  of  the  mental 
faculties  in  childhood  ; while  Imbecility  is  gener- 
ally used  to  denote  a less  decided  degree  of  sucli 
, mental  incapacity.’  The  diff'erence  between  both 
conditions  and  dementia,  (.see  In.sanity)  is  tliat 
the  dement  was  once  sane  and  responsible,  the  idiot 
and  the  imbecile  never  developed  mental  capacity 
I at  all ; they  remained  arrested  children.  The 
name  amentia  has  been  given  to  idiocy.  The 
j mental  faculties  never  showed  themselves  in  any 
] high  degree,  because  the  organ  of  mind  in  the  brain 
never  developed.  There  are  great  varieties  of 
idiocy  and  imbecility.  Some  of  the  lowest  have  nu 
speech,  no  power  of  distinguishing  between  one 
person  and  another,  no  aff'ection  or  liatred,  no  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  or  pain,  no  power  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  can  never  be  taught  any  of  these 
things.  In  body  such  idiots  are  dwarfish,  mis- 
shapen, ugly,  with  the  features  and  expression  of 
face  often  of  the  lowest  of  the  lower  animals,  with 
no  power  of  walking.  This  being  the  condition  of 
the  lowest  varieties,  they  rise  gradually  in  the  scale 
till  many  imbeciles  are  beautiful  in  features,  and 
reach  noi'inal  bodily  development,  but  are  slightly 
wanting  in  some  essential  mental  faculty,  in  intei- 
ligence,  or  in  affection,  or  control,  or  self-guidance. 
The  mental  deficiency  is  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
idiots  and  imbeciles  accompanied  by  corres[)ond- 
ing  bodily  weaknesses  of  some  sort. 

Idiots  and  imbeciles  differ  much  in  their  capacity 
for  further  development  under  even  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Some  can  be  greatly  elevated  towards 
tlie  standard  of  average  humanity,  and  can  even  be 
rendered  lit  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  simple 
trades  or  manual  labour,  while  others  cannot  he  in 
any  way  improved.  They  are  especially  subject 
to  certain  bodily  diseases  of  degeneration,  such  as 
scrofula,  consumption,  rickets,  and  diseases  of  dell- 
cient  nutrition  generally.  Two-thirds  of  idiots  die 
! of  consumption.  The  great  aims  in  treatment  are 
to  improve  the  bodily  nutrition,  the  nervous  and 
muscular  action,  and  the  habits,  to  teach  co-ordin- 
ated movements  and  simple  employments,  such  as 
gardening,  mat-making,  carpentering,  &c.,  and  to 
evolve  the  possible  intelligence  liy  an  education 
through  the  senses.  Some  of  them  have  one  faculty 
or  capacity  fairly  or  e\  en  extraordinarily  developed, 
while  the  general  mental  power  is  weak.  Some  are 
good  musicians.  Some  can  calculate  well,  while 
others  are  ingenious  in  constructiveness.  Such 
faculties  have  in  those  cases  to  be  especially  culti- 
vated. For  this  purpose  good  food,  exercise,  drill, 
warmth,  fresh  air,  and  music  are  necessary,  and  a 
careful  study  and  testing  of  each  case  to  find  out 
its  strong  and  weak  points ; and  teachers  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  particular  kind  of  educa- 
tive process  are  required.  For  most  of  them  this 
can  only  be  done  in  Training  Schools  for  Idiots  and 
Imbeciles,  of  which  there  are  about  twelve  fully 
equipped  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  felt  by 
many  persons  that  in  addition  to  these  a kind  of 
school  IS  needeil  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
school,  for  the  purjiose  of  develoiiing  ‘ backward 
children,’  of  whom  there  are  a considerable  propor- 
tion in  onr  schools — a deadweight  on  our  teachers 
and  on  the  progress  of  the  ordinary  scholars. 
Education  should  be  suited  to  the  educability  and 
the  inherent  brain -cajiacity  of  the  scholar.  Con- 
genital iiliots  and  imbeciles  may  have  cdtacks  of 
acute  insanity,  for  which  they  may  need  to  be  sent 
to  asylums  lor  the  insane  ; but  as  a general  rule 
such  institutions  are  not  suitable  for  them.  Few 
benefactors  of  their  kind  deserve  more  honour  than 
the  pioneers  in  the  right  treatment  and  education 
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of  idiots  and  cretins,  such  as  Read,  Howe,  Seguin, 
and  Guggenbuhl.  Few  things  must  have  lookeil 
so  dislieartening,  unattractive,  and  unpromising  of 
good  results.  But  from  a scientific  point  of  view, 
both  psychologically  and  physiologically,  the  unde- 
veloped minds  and  bodies  of  this  class  have  great 
interest  and  high  importance. 

Ireland  classifies  idiocy  into  ten  divisions  : ( 1 ) 
Genetous,  (2)  Microcephalic,  (3)  Eclampsic,  (4) 
Epileptic,  ( 5 ) Hydrocephalic,  ( 6 ) Paralytic,  ( 7 ) 
Cretinic,  (8)  Traumatic,  (9)  Inflaniniatory,  and 
(10)  by  deprivation  of  the  senses.  From  this  it  is 
seen  that  there  aie  many  pathological  causes  of  the 
disease.  It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  all 
idiots  have  small  heads.  Three-fifths  of  them  have 
larger  heads  than  average  men,  and  only  a few  (the 
microcephalic)  are  small-headed.  It  is  quality 
more  than  quantity  of  brain  that  counts  for  mind. 
Cretinism  is  a very  interesting  variety  of  idiocy  and 
iinl)ecility,  and  is  the  subject  of  a separate  article. 
The  general  causes  of  idiocy  have  not  yet  been 
fully  made  out.  It  is  unquestionably  hereditary  in 
at  least  50  per  cent.  Consanguine  marriages  are 
the  cause  of  idiocy  beyond  iloubt,  bnt  only  when 
the  stock  is  bad,  and  so  any  tendency  to  nervous 
<lisease  in  the  parents  is  doubled  in  the  children. 
►Scrofula  is  another  fertile  source  of  this  degenera- 
tion of  humanity,  and  there  is  ground  to  believe 
that  frights  to  tlie  mother  when  pregnant  cause  a 
small  proportion  of  the  idiocy  of  the  world.  Bnt 
idiots  are  born  in  apparently  perfectly  healthy 
families.  Evolutionally  idiocy,  imbecility,  and 
cretinism  maybe  looked  on  as  reversions  to  a lower 
type,  and  so  an  e.vample  of  one  of  nature’s  ways  of 
bringing  a bad  stock  to  an  end  by  stopping  repro- 
duction. Idiots  and  imbeciles  are  regarded  as 
I chihlren  all  their  days  by  the  law,  and  provisions 
are  made  for  the  appointment  of  tutors  and 
curators  for  them.  They  are  held  irresponsible 
I for  their  acts.  See  Dr  W.  W.  Ireland,  Idiocy 
I and  Imhecility  (1877). 

I Idiosyncrasy.  See  Antipathy. 

! Idle,  a town  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
near  the  Aire,  3 miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bradford,  like 
which  it  is  a seat  of  the  woollen  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  township  ( 1851 ) 7118  ; { 1891 ) 14,462. 
Idocrase.  See  Vesuvian. 

Idolatry  i«  the  worship  paid  to  an  image 
•which  is  held  to  be  the  abode  of  a superhuman 
personality.  It  is  widely  spread  among  primi- 
tive religions,  as  the  ideas  underlying  it  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  savage  philo-sophy  of 
tlie  universe  everywhere.  Yet  it  is  not  itself  a 
primitive  worship,  being  absent  among  Bushmen, 
Hottentots,  Fuegians,  Veddahs,  and  Eskimo, 
while  present  in  tlie  great  civilisations,  as  the 
Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Indian,  Greek,  and  Roman, 
and  nowhere  in  more  siilendid  development  than  in 
the  Me.xiean  and  Peruvian.  The  idol,  as  something 
\ isible  and  concrete,  helps  the  savage  to  give  a 
■ilelinite  form  to  his  vague  ideas  of  higher  beings, 
just  as  the  doll  embodies  to  the  child  the  notion  of 
distinct  personality.  We  may  dismiss  the  idea 
tliat  idolatry  represents  a decadence  of  the  religions 
sentiment,  degenerating  from  a concejition  of  the 
Divine  as  absolute  spirit  to  its  symbolical  representa- 
tion under  human  or  animal  form.s.  In  reality  it 
marks  a stage  of  progress  in  religious  growth,  when 
man  rising  above  the  vague  adoration  of  personified 
objects,  conceives  of  gods  under  the  form  judged 
most  worthy  of  their  habitation.  In  theological 
phraseology  the  term  idolatry  is  often  used  loosely 
as  covering  all  forms  of  worship  of  seen  as  opposed 
to  unseen  e.xistences,  thus  including  litholatry, 
dcndrolatry,  zoolatry,  pyrolatry,  sabccism,  and  even 
such  forms  of  worship  as  necrolatry.  The  earlier 
stages  of  idolatry  are  natarism,  or  the  worship  of 


mei'e  objects  personified,  and  uniniism,  or  the  belief 
in  spirits  as  distinct  from  things  and  accustomed 
to  e.xeicise  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  idols  invariably  begin  with 
being  symbolical  rei)resentations,  and  are  next 
taken  for  the  image,  and  lastly  for  the  body  itself 
of  the  divinity,  through  forgetfulness  of  their 
primitive  signification.  And  all  images  which 
represent  a superior  being  and  are  worshipped  aie 
not  idols,  but  only  those  which  are  believed  to  be 
conscious  and  animate.  Yet  the  distinction  is  not 
precise,  and  indeed  within  the  range  of  the  same 
religion  the  images  of  the  Divinity  remain  for  some 
animate  individualities — actual  embodiments  of 
sjjirits — for  others  mere  symbols,  like  the  Madonna 
and  Child  which  help  to  warm  the  piety  of  the 
faithful  in  Catholic  countries,  or  the  photograph 
which  brings  a distant  mother  the  more  distinctly 
to  the  memory  of  an  Australian  colonist.  In  course 
of  time  the  idol  tends  to  become  confounded  with 
the  idea  of  which  it  was  the  symbol,  hence  super- 
stition and  delusion  ensue  ; but  the  missionary’s 
iconoclastic  zeal  is  often  as  unintelligent  as  the 
grown  man’s  indignation  at  the  child  fondling  its 
doll.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  savage 
mind  is  ever  prone  to  confound  a subjective  relation 
with  an  objective  one.  To  make  the  image  of  an 
object  for  him  is  to  reproduce  it,  and  by  means  of 
the  iwrtrait  he  passes  easily  to  the  notion  of 
reaching  its  original. 

There  is  a continuous  transition  from  fetichism 
to  idolatry,  and  the  one  is  commonly  the  antecedent 
of  the  other.  Fetichism  is  strictly  the  belief  that 
the  possession  of  an  object  can  procure  the  services  of 
the  .spirit  lodged  within  its  interior,  and  hence  any 
material  object  is  capable  of  being  made  a fetich, 
provided  only  it  is  capable  of  being  appropriated. 
Naturally  the  fetich  of  stone  or  wood  is  the  one 
most  easily  transformed  into  an  idol,  and  early  it 
is  carved,  shaped,  and  polished,  like  the  Greek 
xoanu,  oi'  ornamented  with  coloured  feathers  or 
the  like.  A new  step  is  taken  when  on  the 
summit  of  the  stone  or  column  there  is  shaped  a 
human  head,  like  the  henms  of  the  Greeks ; and 
once  the  head  is  formed  the  rest  of  the  figure 
follows  naturally.  Idols  are  most  often  more  or 
less  artistic  imitations  of  the  human  form,  often 
made  colossal  or  monstrous  to  represent  added 
jiower  or  dignity  ; and  it  is  a somewhat  striking 
<levelopment  of  commercial  Christianity  that  there 
is  an  active  manufacture  of  these  in  our  own  city 
of  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  to  be  sent  out  to 
India,  it  may  be,  in  the  same  ship  with  the 
missionaries.  To  the  savage  mind  the  animal  is 
the  equal  of  man,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it 
also  should  become  the  dwelling-place  of  a divinity, 
either  in  its  ordinary  form  or  in  mixed  human  and 
animal  forms,  like  the  monstrous  creations  of  the 
ancient  Chaldean.s.  But  in  general  , the  human 
form  predominates  in  the  conception  of  gods, 
because  the  natural  anthropomorphism  of  man 
attributes  to  his  deities  human  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  thus  ends  with  lending  them  also  a 
human  physiognomy.  Even  such  developments  of 
idolatry  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  [)hallic  emblem 
and  its  representation  in  ^v<Jod  or  stone  is  but  a 
specialised  form  of  the  anthropomorphic  sjiirit. 

Idols  which  receive  the  worshij)  of  a nation  or  a 
tribe  are  a simple  development  of  fetiches  in 
human  form  which  belong  to  individuals.  Thus  side 
by  side  with  idols  which  are  the  object  of  public 
worship  we  find  others  that  are  merely  individual 
or  domestic  fetiches,  like  the  small  figures  buried 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  graves,  and  the 
teraphim  which  Rachel  stole  from  Laban,  and  hid 
in  the  camel’s  furniture  on  which  she  sat.  The 
worship  of  the  dead  may  also  lead  us  to  idolatry 
by  the  same  transitions  as  the  worship  of  spirits. 
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They  form  a large  and  powerful  class  of  spirits  ; 
and  it  is  natural  that  some  receptacle  should  he 
found  for  them.  Again,  the  elemental  idea  that 
after  death  the  spirit  continues  to  reside  in  the 
body,  or  in  some  portion  of  it,  as  a bone  or  the 
skull,  explains  the  philosophy  of  placing  a statue 
of  the  dead  man  beside  bis  grave.  The  Maori 
ntua  or  ancestral  deity  deigns  to  enter  his  carved 
wooden  image  through  the  incantation  of  a priest, 
in  order  temporarily  to  deliver  oracles.  Tiele  has 
shown  us  that  the  nirgalli,  those  representations 
of  monsters  so  common  outside  the  Chaldean 
palaces,  had  for  their  aim  to  offer  alternative 
dwelling-places  to  malignant  spirits,  especialty 
those  of  diseases. 

A striking  feature  of  idolatry  is  its  tendency  to 
revive  even  under  the  shadow  of  purer  spiritual 
ideas.  The  proneness  of  the  ancient  Jews  to  lapse 
into  the  idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  races,  despite 
the  lofty  conception  of  monotheism  which  was 
early  grasped  by  the  Semitic  consciousness  and  is 
still  maintained  within  the  wide  range  of  Islam, 
is  paralleled  by  the  modern  Brahman  return  to 
a practice  abhorrent  to  the  ancient  Vedic  religion, 
as  well  as  the  universal  Buddhist  adoration  of 
statues  and  relics  of  a founder  pre-eminent  among 
men  for  the  pure  spirituality  of  his  teacliing.  And 
even  within  the  range  of  Christianity  itself  such 
fantastic  absurdities  as  winking  and  weeping- 
statues,  and  the  periodical  liquefaction  of  a saint’s 
blood  sixteen  centuries  old  are  conceptions  in 
perfect  keepino-  with  the  devices  of  an  idolatrous 
priesthood  in  Polynesia  or  Central  Africa. 

See  the  articles  Animism,  Animals  (Worship  of), 
Fetichism,  Image- worship,  and  Religion  ; the  -works  of 
Spencer,  Waitz,  Schultze,  Reville,  and  Girard  de  Rialle, 
passim  ; and  particularly  E.  B.  Tylor’s  Early  History  of 
Mankind  (chap,  vi.),  and  Primitive  Culture  (chap,  xiv.); 
and  Goblet  d’Alviella’s  admirable  study,  ‘ Les  Origines  de 
ridolatrie,’  in  the  Revue  de  VHistoire  des  Religions  (vol. 
xii.  188.5). 

Idria.  a mining-town  in  the  Austrian  crown- 
land  of  Carniola,  celebrated  for  its  quicksilver 
mines  (discovered  in  1497),  is  situated  1093  feet 
above  sea-level  in  a deep,  caldron-shaped  valley,  on 
a river  of  the  same  name,  23  miles  by  S.  of 
Laibach.  Upwards  of  230  tons  of  quicksilver  are 
produced  annually,  and  about  20  tons  of  cinnabar 
(red  sulpburet  of  mercury).  Pop.  4984.  The 
miners  number  1300 ; about  1000  of  the  women  are 
enqiloyed  in  lace-making. 

Idris,  a mythical  figure  in  Welsh  tradition, 
supposed  to  have  been  at  once  a giant,  a prince, 
and  an  astronomer.  On  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris 
(q.v.)  in  Merionethshire  may  be  seen  his  rock-hewn 
chair,  and  an  ancient  tradition  told  that  any 
Welsh  bard  wbo  sbould  pass  the  night  upon  it 
would  be  found  next  morning  either  dead,  mad, 
or  endowed  with  supernatural  poetic  inspiration. 
This  tradition  forms  the  subject  of  a fine  poem  by 
Mrs  Hemans ; the  gigantic  size  of  the  chair  is 
alluded  to  in  Tennyson’s  Geraint  and  Enid. 

Idrisi.  See  Edrisi. 

Idiiintea.  See  Edom. 

Idllll,  or  Iduna,  the  name  of  a goddess  of  the 
northern  mythology.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
dwarf  Svald  ; but  being  received  among  the  rfSsir, 
slie  became  the  wife  of  Bragi.  See  Scandinavian 
Mythology. 

Idyll  (Gr.  eidnllion,  Lat.  idyllium,  ‘a  little 
image’),  a term  generally  used  to  designate  a 
s})ecies  of  poem  representing-  the  simple  scenes  of 
pastoral  life.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  idyll  is  exclusively  pastoral ; certainly 
there  is  no  warrant  for  such  a notion  in  the  usage 
either  of  the  ancients  or  the  moderns.  Of  the 
thirty  Eidyllia  of  Theocritus  not  more  than  one- 


half  are  pastoral  in  their  character.  Aftei-  the  use 
made  of  the  word  by  Tennyson  in  bis  Idylls  of  the 
King,  whicb  are  epic  in  their  style  and  treatment, 
and  romantic  and  tragic  in  their  incidents,  it 
liecomes  very  difficult  to  say  what  may  not  be 
called  an  idyll. 

If,  a rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles, 
crowned  by  a castle,  the  Chateau  d’lf,  which  was 
built  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  subsequently 
used  as  a state-prison.  Here  were  confined, 
amongst, others,  Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Philip  Egalite),  not  to  mention  ‘Monte  Cristo. ’ 

Iflli,  a small  seaport  in  southern  Morocco,  35 
miles  S.  of  Aguilon,  ceded  to  Spain  in  1883  in  ful- 
filment of  a clause  in  the  treaty  signed  between 
the  two  countries  so  far  back  as  1860. 

Iggdrasil.  See  Yggdrasil. 

Iglau  (Bobm.  Jihlava),  the  second  largest  town 
of  Moravia,  is  situated  1703  feet  above  sea-level, 
on  the  river  Iglawa,  close  to  the  Bohemian 
boundary,  123  miles  NNW.  of  Vienna  by  rail. 
It  has  some  old  churches  (one  founded  in  799). 
Its  staple  industries  have  always  been  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  and  woollen  goods ; glass  and 
tobacco  are  also  manufactured.  It  has  a large 
trade  in  corn,  flax,  wool,  cloth,  and  timber.  Pop. 
(1880)  12,. 378;  (1890)  23,716.  Here  in  1436  the- 
Emperor  Sigismund  .signed  the  Pi  ague  Compactata, 
after  which  he  was  accepted  as  king  by  the  Bohem- 
ians. In  tlie  Thirty  Years’  War  it  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  and  recaptured  by  the  Imperialists. 

Ig'loolik,  an  island  near  the  east  end  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  the 
place  v'here  Parry  passed  the  winter  of  1822-23. 

Igliatielf,  N1COLAU.S  Pauloyitch,  Russian 
diplomatist,  was  the  son  of  General  Paul  Ignatieff, 
a favourite  officer  of  Alexander  II.  He  was  born 
at  St  Petersburg  on  29th  January  1832,  and 
educated  in  the  corps  of  pages.  In  1856  he 
exchanged  from  the  military  to  the  diplomatic 
service.  In  1858  he  induced  China  to  give  up 
to  Russia  the  Amur  province;  and  in  1860, 
having  been  appointed  ambassador  at  Peking,  he 
secured  for  his  country  from  China  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Maritime  Province  lying  east  of 
the  Amur.  Between  the  two  treaties  by  wbich 
Russia  thus  gained  footing  on  the  Pacific,  Igna- 
tief}’  concluded  with  Khiva  and  Bokhara  com- 
mercial treaties  advantageous  to  his  own  country. 
In  1867  he  was  made  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  wbich  court  he  had  represented  Ru.ssi.a 
since  1864.  He  there  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence over  tbe  Sultan  and  amongst  the  Turkisli 
statesmen.  An  ardent  Panslavist,  he  is  suspected 
of  having  intrigued  with  the  Slav  states  of  the 
Balkans  in  the  interests  of  Russia.  In  the  diplo- 
matic proceedings  before  and  after  the  Russo- 
Tui  kish  war  of  1878  Ignatieff  took  a principal  part 
as  Russia’s  representative.  The  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  principally  his  work ; and  he  was 
greatly  incensed  when  it  was  decided  to  submit  its 
conclusions  for  revision  to  a European  confei-ence 
at  Berlin.  After  Alexander  III.  came  to  tbe 
tbrone  Ignatieff  was  appointed  minister  of  tbe 
Imperial  Domains,  and  in  1881  succeeded  Prince 
Loris  Melikoff  as  minister  of  the  Interior.  In  this 
capacity  he  endeavoured  to  stanqi  out  Nihilism  by 
forcible  measures,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  was 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  apparently 
because  of  bis  Panslavist  intrigues,  and  for  having 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews. 

Ignatius,  one  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Fathers,  about  wbom  information  is  but  scanty 
down  to  tbe  time  of  Eusebius,  excej)t  in  so  far 
as  may  be  gained  from  the  much-disputed  epistles 
associated  with  his  name.  His  birth  and  education 
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are  wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  from  the  letters  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  was  not  born  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  but  was  converted  in  mature  life, 
and  that  his  earlier  life  had  been  such  as  to  lill 
his  later  years  with  remorse  and  give  an  unusual 
intensity  to  his  religious  convictions.  The  name 
is  Roman ; the  second  name,  Theophoros,  is  merely 
a second  name  and  not  a title  of  honour  ascribed 
to  tiie  saint.  It  was  often  interpreted  as  ‘ the 
God-borne,'  as  Ignatius  was  said  to  be  the  child 
our  Lord  took  in  his  arms  (Mark,  ix.  .36,  37), 
but  this  story  was  unknown  in  tlie  early  centuries. 
Eusebius  is  silent  about  it,  and  Chrysostom  says 
distinctly  that  Ignatius  had  not  seen  the  Lord. 
Origen  makes  him  the  second  of  the  Antiochejie 
bishops,  and  in  Jerome’s  revision  of  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius  he  is  stated  to  have  been,  witli 
Papias  and  Polycarp,  a disciple  of  St  John.  The 
usual  date  for  his  accession  is  69  .\.D. , and  of  his 
martyrdom  107,  but  all  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  is  that  his  martyrdom  fell  about  110. 
The  letters  show  that  he  was  condemned  to  the 
wild  beasts  at  Antioch,  and  that  he  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  a maniple  of  soldiers  merely  for  the 
execution  of  his  sentence.  On  the  journey  he  M'as 
joined  at  Smyrna  by  representatives  from  the 
churches  of  Tralles,  Magnesia,  and  Ephesus.  Here 
he  wrote  four  letters  which  are  e.xtant ; three  to 
the  churches  whose  delegates  had  met  him — the 
Ephesians,  the  Magnesians,  a.nd  the  Trallians  ; the 
fourth,  to  the  church  of  the  Romans,  whither  he 
was  journeying.  The  first  three  are  mainly  con- 
cerned in  enforcing  lessons  of  doctrinal  truth  and 
ecclesiastical  order  ; the  fourth  is  occupied  almost 
entirely  with  the  thought  of  his  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom. Next  from  Troas  he  wrote  three  lettei  s ; 
the  first  and  second  to  the  churches  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Smyrna,  which  he  had  just  visited  ; 
the  third  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  the  latter.  The 
general  topics  treated  are  the  same  as  in  the  first 
three,  but  special  charges  are  laid  upon  Polycai’ii 
to  exiiort  the  brethren  at  Antioch.  We  next  hear 
of  him  at  Philippi,  as  we  learn  from  Polycarp's 
e.xtant  reply  to  the  Philippians,  who  had  evidently 
asked  Polycarp  for  copies  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius 
— not  improbably  the  very  cause  of  their  preser\  a- 
tion.  Beyond  this  point  we  know  nothing  more  of 
Ignatius  save  that  at  Rome  he  earned  his  martyr's 
crown.  The  tragic  interest  of  his  journey  to  face 
his  doom  in  the  arena,  and  the  noble  and  exalted 
heroism  of  his  enthusiasm  as  the  vision  of  martyr- 
dom for  his  Lord  opened  up  before  his  eyes,  left  bis 
dyitig  letters  a precious  heritage  to  the  church  and 
gave  an  added  sanctity  to  his  teaching. 

About  the  close  of  the  4th  century  we  meet  the 
persistent  statement  that  the  relics  of  Ignatius  had 
been  carried  from  Rome  to  Antioch,  and  we  find 
October  17  fixed  as  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.  The 
bones  were  finally  deposited  in  the  Tychfeum  or 
Temple  of  Fortune,  which  henceforward  became 
known  as  the  Church  of  Ignatius.  His  reputation 
was  great,  as  is  evinced  by  the  epistles  forged  or 
interpolated  in  his  name ; the  legendary  acts  of 
martyrdom,  which  give  the  unhistorical  but  well- 
known  interview  with  Trajan  : the  translation  of 
his  letters  into  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Armenian — 
honoured  especially  by  the  Monophysites,  who 
fancied  they  found  support  in  them  for  their 
distinctive  tenets.  And  from  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  the  Jacobite  patriarchs  of  Antioch  have 
I'egularlv  assumed  the  name  of  Ignatius  on  their 
accession  to  the  see. 

The  Ignatian  epistles  exist  in  three  different 
forms  or  recensions.  The  fimt  of  these  contains 
three  epistles  alone  : to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  to  the  Romans.  It  is  extant  only  in  a Syriac 
version.  The  second  presents  these  three  epistles 
in  a fuller  form,  and  adds  to  them  four  others  : to 


the  Smyrneans,  Magnesians,  Philadelphians,  and 
I Trallians.  Besides  the  original  Greek  this,  form  is 
[ found  in  Latin,  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Co]')tic 
translations,  although  only  fragmentarily  in  the 
1 last  two.  The  tJLird  contains  the  seven  epistles 
already  mentioned  in  a still  longer  form,  together 
w ith  six  others — a letter  from  Mary  of  Cassobola  to 
Ignatius,  and  letters  from  Ignatius  to  Mary  of 
: Cassobola,  to  the  Tarsians,  the  Antiochenes,  to 
Hero,  and  to  the  Philippians.  This  recension  is 
I extant  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  a Latin  trans- 
I lation.  These  three  it  is  now  usual  to  call  the 
[ Short,  Middle,  and  Long  recensions.  As  will  be 
seen,  of  the  twelve  Ignatian  epistles  (excluding 
that  of  Mary  to  Ignatius)  three  occur  in  three 
difl'erent  forms,  four  in  two  forms,  and  the  remain- 
ing five  in  one  form  onlj’.  The  Long  recension  is 
now  universally  condemned  as  spurious.  More 
serious  is  the  dispute  between  the  remaining  two, 
which  are  often  spoken  of,  from  their  editors,  as 
the  Curetonian  (Short)  and  the  Vossian  (Middle) 
versions.  The  Curetonian  long  held  the  field,  but 
i the  genuineness  of  the  Vossian  letters  is  now  the 
: prevailing  belief,  and  is  every  day  gaining  ground. 

\ Bishop  Lightfoot  began  by  believing  in  the  Cure- 
tonian form,  but  gradually  found  that  the  position 
demanded  too  much  ingenuity  from  the  Ignatian 
: forger,  and  at  length,  influenced  greatly  by  Zahn, 

' found  himself  compelled  to  believe  in  the  seven 
Vossian  epistles  as  representing  the  genuine 
Ignatius.  Indeed  the  prioritj'  and  substantial 
genuineness  of  the  Vossian  letters  may  be  said  to 
be  proved,  in  so  far  as  any  question  of  the  kind 
can  be  proved,  by  Lightfoot’s  work  ; and  with  this 
1 conclusion  one  of  the  main  buttresses  of  Baur's 
1 scheme  of  the  formation  of  the  Christian  canon  and 
I of  early  Christian  history  generally  falls  to  the 
ground. 

' The  Short  Form,  represented  only  by  a Syriac  version, 
was  first  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton  in  1845,  from 
Mss.  recently  brought  to  the  British  Museum  from  the 
Nitvian  desert.  Not  only  are  the  epistles  fewer  m 
number,  but  shorter  and  more  abrupt.  Tlieir  upholders 
believe  the  Greek  form  an  expansion  and  corruption  of 
the  lost  Greek  originals  of  these  Syriac  letters  ; while 
their  opponents  think  the  Syriac  an  abridgment  of  the 
Greek. 

The  Middle  Form  was  first  published  itr  the  Latin 
version  (made  perhaps  by  Kohert  Grosseteste),  by  Ussher 
(Oxford,  1644),  from  two  MSS.  discovered  in  England; 
the  original  Greek,  by  Isaac  Voss  (Amsterdam,  1646), 
from  a Medicean  MS.,  the  ejiistle  to  the  Romans  alone 
excejjted,  which  was  first  published  by  Ruinart  (Paris, 
1689).  The  Armenian  version  appeared  at  Constantin- 
' ople  in  1783.  These  may  now  be  accepted  with  some 
! confidence  as  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  which  were  translated  into  Syriac  soon  after 
his  time,  and  of  which  the  Curetonian  epistles  are  merely 
an  extract. 

The  Long  form  in  its  Latin  version  was  printed  by  J. 
Faber  Stapulensis  (Paris,  1498  );  in  the  Greek  version  by 
I Valentinus  Paceus  (Lillingse,  1.557).  These  epistles  are 
supposed  to  have  been  interpolated  and  extended  by  the 
pseudo-Ignatius  in  the  later  half  of  the  4tli  century. 

The  chief  dift'ereiices  in  substance  of  these  three 
forms  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are  these  : the  Cure- 
tonian text  contains  no  quotation  from  the  Uhl 
Testament,  and  very  few  from  the  New,  while  the 
Vossian  contains  a considerable  number  of  quota- 
tions, and  the  Long  a large  number.  Again,  the  last 
also  contains  many  allusions  to  religious  institu- 
tions not  in  existence  in  a mature  slate  before  the 
Ith  century,  as  well  as  plagiarisms  from  preceding 
i writers  and  perceptible  difl'erences  in  doctrinal 
I teaching.  There  is  a tendency  to  maintain  the 
I supremacy  of  the  Father  and  to  make  the  Son's 
agency  dependent.  Indeed,  many  passages  savour 
distinctly  of  Apollinarianism,  yet  the  general 
bearing  of  the  language  leans  faintly  to  the  Arian 
- side.  The  whole  might  well  be  an  eirenicon 
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jialnieJ  off  by  a pious  fraud  upon  the  name  of  a 
venerated  primitive  father  of  the  church.  The 
■style  and  expression  throughout  drive  us  to 
the  conviction  that  the  six  additional  letters 
come  from  the  same  hand  which  interpolated  the 
seven. 

Again,  the  Vossian  letters  are  found  to  be 
distinctly  antagonistic  to  Docetism.  Indeed,  a 
characteristic  note  of  Ignatian  theology  through- 
out is  the  accentuation  of  the  twofold  nature  of 
Christ — his  deity  aTid  his  humanity.  The  advocacy 
of  the  episcopal  office  appears  definitely  in  the 
Short  no  less  than  the  Middle  form ; and  the 
abridgment  must  have  been  made  rather  for 
purpo.ses  of  edification  or  practical  convenience 
rather  than  for  Monophysite  reasons,  as  C.  Words- 
worth maintained,  or  for  any  other  doctrinal 
})urpose.  In  short  the  abridgment  theory  is  much 
more  rational  and  easy  than  the  expansion  theory, 
and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  latter  we  must 
maintain,  says  Lightfoot,  that  the  pseudo- Ignatius 
was  a prodigy  of  minute  observation,  of  subtle 
insight,  of  imitative  skill,  of  laborious  care,  which 
is  probably  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of 
literary  forgeries,  and  which  assuredly  was  an 
utter  impossibility  among  the  Christians  of  the  2d 
and  3(1  centuries. 

The  prominence  and  authority  of  the  episcopal 
office  in  the  Ignatian  epistles  has  proved  a grave 
stumbling-block  to  many  scholars.  It  is  certainly 
sufficiently  clear  througiiout,  yet  it  is  merely  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  order  and  the  guarantee 
of  unity  within  the  church.  It  is  not  upheld 
exclusively  as  against  other  forms,  while  all  tinge 
of  sacerdotalism  is  absent,  as  well  as  such  an 
argument  as  that  in  Iren.'eus,  who  lays  stress  on 
the  apostolic  succession  as  a security  for  its  faithful 
transmission.  Nor  is  it  autocratic  by  any  means, 
wliile  its  spread  is  not  yet  uniform  throughout 
Christendom,  as  at  Philijjpi,  for  example.  Evidence 
of  a localised  episcopate  within  the  Gentile  churches 
is  absent,  ancl  nowhere  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
notion  of  a distinct  diocese,  while  there  is  no 
reference  to  any  developed  ritual  of  public  service. 
Six  of  the  epistles  are  full  of  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  bishops,  which  is  alone  wanting  in 
the  seventh,  that  addressed  to  the  Romans,  who 
it  may  legitimately  be  inferred  had  not  yet  adopted 
the  form  of  government  which  Ignatius  elsewhere 
commended  with  such  warmth. 

See  Cureton,  Antient  Syriac  Version  of  the  Epistles  of 
■S'.  If/natins,  &c.  (1845),  and  his  Corpus  Ignatianuni 
(1849);  the  works  in  his  support  by  Bunsen,  A. 
Ritschl,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  and  those  against  his  theory 
by  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld,  who  denied  the  authenticity  of 
any  recension.  A fatal  blow  to  Cureton’s  theory  was 
dealt  by  the  able  and  learned  work  of  Zahn,  hjnatius 
roil  Antiochien  (1873),  which  won  over  Lipsius,  and  now 
holds  the  field,  its  most  formidable  champion  being 
the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  whose  work,  The  Apostolic 
Fathers,  Part  II.,  S.  Pinatius  and  S.  Polycarp  (2d 
ed.  3 vols.  1889),  contains  all  materials  necessary  for 
a complete  .study  of  the  question,  and  is  a masterpiece 
of  profound  erudition  and  conclusive  argument  hardly 
to  be  equalled  in  the  whole  range  of  English  or  German 
scholarship. 

Ignatius’  Beans*  Saint,  the  seeds  of  the 
If/natia  amam,  formerly  Strychnos  Ignatii,  a tre(‘ 
of  the  natural  order  Loganiacete,  and  nearly  allied 
to  that  which  produces  Nux  vomica  (q.v.),  a native 
of  Cochin-China  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  fruit  is  of  tlie  size  of  a large  peai-,  and  contains 
about  twenty  brownish  seeds,  of  about  the  size  of 
olives,  rounded  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  .angular 
on  the  other.  They  contain  strychnia,  but  no 
brucia,  and  their  medicinal  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  nux  vomica.. 

Ignatius  Loyola.  See  Loyola. 


Igneous  Rocks  are  those  which  liave  been 
erupted  from  the  heated  interior  of  the  eartli  : hence 
they  are  also  termed  eruptive  rocks.  Petrologi- 
cally  they  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads — crys- 
talline and  frugmentul.  Tlie  crystalline  division 
includes  many  rocks  which  are  ratlier  vitreous  or 
glassy  than  crystalline,  while  a large  number  are 
composed  partly  (if  crystalline  and  partly  of  non- 
crystalline  materi.als.  No  quite  satisfactory  clas.si- 
fication  of  the  ‘ crystalline  ’ igneous  rocks  has  as 
yet  been  possible,  perliajis  the  most  convenient 
being  that  which  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
principal  rock-forming  minerals.  Thus,  those  in 
which  orthoclase  (see  Fel.SPAR)  is  a dominant 
ingredient  are  grouped  together  as  Orthoclase  rocks. 
In  another  large  class  plagiocl.ase-felspars  play  a 
principal  part,  and  thus  we  have  the  Plagioclase 
rocks : and  so  in  like  manner  Nepheline  and  Levcite 
rocks,  and  Olivine  and  Serpentine  rocks. 

(1)  Orihocluse  Bocks. — Some  of  these  rocks  con- 
tain much  free  silica  (Quartz,  q.v.),  while  others 
cont.ain  little  or  none.  They  .are  thus  divided  into 
two  groups — Quartziferous  amd  Qnartzless.  Under 
the  first  group  come  Granite,  Quartz-porphyry,  and 
Liparite,  while  under  the  second  are  ranged  Syenite, 
Orthoclase-porphyry,  and  Trachyte.  Some  of  these 
rocks  are  holocrystalline — i.e.  composed  entirely  of 
crystalline  ingredients,  as  granite  and  syenite ; 
others,  such  as  liparite  and  trachyte,  .are  only  semi- 
crystalline— they  contain  in  addition  to  crystalline 
constituents  a larger  or  smaller  iiroportion  of  non- 
(lifferentiated  mineral  matter.  Obsidian  and  Pitch- 
stone  are  vitreous  sjiecies  of  orthoclase  rocks  which 
consist  almost  entirely  of  volcanic  glass.  Other 
kinds  of  orthoclase  rocks  have  been  recognised  by 
petrologists,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  most 
important. 

(2)  Plagioclase  Bocks. — Most  of  the  rocks  in  this 
division  are  distinguished  by  tlieir  basic  character 
— that  is  to  say,  they  contain  gener.ally  less  silica 
than  orthoclase  rocks.  The  most  important  species 
are  Diorite  (a  crystalline  granul.ar  aggregate  of 
plagioclase  and  hornblende).  Andesite,  Porphyrite, 
Basalt,  and  Gubbro.  The  holocrystalline  character 
is  seldom  met  with  in  this  division ; it  occurs, 
however,  in  diorite  and  gabbro.  The  other  species 
mentioned  usually  contain  some  admixture  of  non- 
diff'erentiated  mineral  matter.  Vitreous  varieties 
also  occur  in  this  division.  See  Basalt. 

(3)  Nepheline  ami  Leucite  Bocks. — The  rocks  in- 
cluded under  this  he.ad  closely  resemble  the  basalt 
rocks  of  the  preceding  division,  plagioclase  being 
substituted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  nepheline  or 
leucite  or  by  both.  See  Basalt. 

(4)  Olivine  and  Serpentine  Bocks. — These  are 
generally  rather  basic  rocks.  The  olivine  rocks 
juoper,  or  Peridotites,  as  they  are  called,  contain 
olivine  as  their  principal  constituent.  They  often 
show  more  or  less  alteration,  the  olivine  being  re- 
placed in  whole  or  in  part  by  Serpentine.  Some 
olivine  rocks,  indeed,  have  been  completely  altered 
into  serpentine. 

The  fragmental  igneous  rocks  consist  of  the  loose 
ejectamenta  which  have  been  erupted  from  vol- 
canic orifices.  These  rocks  are  frequently  con- 
solidated, and  when  fine-grained  it  is  .sometimes 


FQ.  1. — Neck  filled  with  Fragmental  Igneous  Rock. 


difficult  without  the  help  of  the  microscope  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  compact  crystalline  igneous 
rocks.  Some  account  of  these  rocks  will  be  found 
under  .Agglomerate,  Tuff,  Volcano. 
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Igneous  rocks,  when  looked  at  fioni  the  point  of 
^•iew  of  the  student  of  structural  geology,  are 
•classified  in  an  altogether  ditferent  way.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  to  know  the  petrological  character 
of  a rock — we  must  discover  something  of  its  his- 
tory. Was  it  extruded  at  the  surface  like  the 
ejecta  of  modern  volcanoes,  or  did  it  cool  and 
consolidate  below  ground  ? Thus  two  kinds  of 
igneous  or  eruptive  rocks  are  recognised  by  geolo- 
gists : (1)  Volcanic  r odes,  consisting  of  lavas,  tuffs, 
&c. , which  have  been  ejected  at  the  surface,  either 
upon  the  land  or  umler  water:  (2)  Phitonic  or 
Hupogenc  rocks,  which,  whether  consisting  of  ciys- 
talline  or  fragmental  materials,  have  not  been  so 
■extruded,  but  are  now  exposed  owing  to  the  de- 
nudation of  rock-masses  underneath  which  the}'  \ 
were  formerly  concealed.  The  volcanic  rocks  are 
•often  termed  contemporaneous — i.e.  tliey  belong  to  | 
the  same  geological  age  as  the  strata  with  which  ! 
they  are  i nterbedded.  On  the  other  liand,  the  I 
plutonic  rocks  are  described  as  intrusive  or  subse- 
quent, because  they  have  been  intruded  amongst, 
and  therefore  must  be  subsequent  in  date  to  the 
rocks  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

( 1 ) Contemporaneous  Igneous  Rocks. — These  con- 
sist of  ci’ystalline  ( lava-Hows ) and  fragmental  rocks 
(tuft's,  &c. ),  and  are  simply  the  products  of  former 
volcanic  action.  They  are  met  with  at  all  geo- 
logical horizons  from  the  oldest  down  to  the  most  i 
recent  period.  Sometimes  they  indicate  the  former 
•existence  of  small  isolated  ‘ puys ’ (see  Volcano ), 
from  which  it  may  be  only  a single  eruption  took 
place  ; at  other  times  they  are  obviously  the  pro- 
•ducts  of  much  more  powerful  and  long-continued  ^ 
\ olcanic  action.  Many  of  the  hill-ranges  of  central 
Scotland  (for  e.xample,  Sidlaws,  Ochils,  &c. ) are 
built  up  of  successive  lava-flows  with  associated  i 
tuft's,  which  have  been  ejected  from  vents  in  the 
manner  of  modern  volcanic  eruptions.  In  some 
regions,  however,  there  occur  vast  successions  of 
lava-Hows,  covering  immense  areas,  which  do  not 
a]>pear  to  have  been  erupted  from  isolated  vents, 
but  are  believed  to  have  welled  up  along  the  line 
of  great  fissures,  and  to  have  poured  in  wide  floods 
over  the  surface,  so  as  eventually  to  form  extensive 
plains  or  plateaus.  The  rocks  of  such  ‘fissure- 
eruptions  ’ consist  usually  of  basalt,  with  basalt- 
tuft'  or  Palagonite.  The  basalt  plateaus  of  the 
western  territories  of  North  America,  of  Ice- 
land and  the  Faroes,  of  the  Deccan  (India),  and 
of  Abyssinia  are  good  examples ; while  in  Antrim 
and  in  many  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland 
fragments  of  similar  plateaus  may  be  studied. 

An  interbedded  or  contemporaneous  lava-form 
rock  may  often  be  distinguished  from  an  intrusive 


Fig.  2. — Contemporaneous  and  Intrusive  Igneous  Rocks  : 
c,  c,  contemporaneous  ti’ap-i'ocks  ; t,  contemporaneous  frai;-- 
mental  igneous  rocks ; i,  p,  n,  d,  intrusive  igneous  rocks. 


sheet  of  crystalline  igneous  rock  by  noting  that 
the  beds  which  immediately  overlie  it  show  no 
trace  of  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat.  The  upper  part  of  the  lava-form  rock  is  not 
infrequently  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal  (see 
Amygdaloid  ) in  character,  and  fragments  of  this 
o ust  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  overlying 
beds  if  these  chance  to  be  of  aqueous  origin. 

(2)  Intrusive  Igneous  Rocks. — These  rocks  are 
likewise  met  with  under  two  forms — crystalline 
and  fragmental.  The  fragmental  intrusive  rocks 
are  found  only  in  connection  with  old  \olcanie 


vents.  These  latter,  in  countries  where  volcanic 
action  has  been  long  extinct,  no  longer  exist  as 
crateriform  hollows.  The  upi)er  parts  of  the  cones 
have  all  been  swept  away,  and  only  the  stumps 
remain.  These  stumps  are  known  as  necks,  by 
which  is  understood  a more  or  less  cylindrical 
funnel  or  volcaidc  vent  filled  up  either  with 
fragmental  or  crystalline  rock  or  with  both. 
Such  necks  vary  in  diameter  from  a few  yards 
up  to  several  hundred  feet ; sometimes  they  occur 
ui>on  a line  of  Dislocation  (q.v.)  or  fault;  at 
other  times  they  have  no  such  connection.  The 
necks  now  described  are  probably  the  relics  of 
comparatively  small  volcanoes  like  the  puys  of 
Auvergne  and  the  Eifel.  Now  and  again,  howe\  er, 
as  in  some  of  the  hill-ranges  of  central  Scotland, 
necks  of  a larger  size  are  met  with.  The.se  vary 
from  100  yards  or  so  up  to  a mile  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  usually  i)lugged  up  with  crystalline 
igneous  rock,  although  fragmental  rock  also  is  occa- 
sionally i)resent.  Such  necks  seem  tt)  be  the  stumps 
of  great  volcanic  vents,  from  which  the  lava-form 
and  fragmental  igneous  rocks  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  were  ejected.  Good  e.xamples  occur 
in  the  ranges  of  the  Sidlaws,  the  Gchils,  the 
Bi'aids,  Ac.  Ro6’.se.s  is  the  term  apjdied  to  irregular- 
shaped  masses  of  crystalline  igneous  rocks,  which 
appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  of  deeper-seated 
origin  tlian  those  of  the  necks  just  referred  to. 
The  rocks  of  these  bosses  are  usually  more  or 
less  coarsely  crystalline,  and  often  have  a gran- 
itoid aspect,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  gabbro, 
Ac.  Bosses  u.sually  cover  a considerably  wider 
area  than  necks,  and  it  has  been  conjectuied 
that  they  are  merely  the  most  deeply  seated 
portions  of  ancient  volcanoes — the  reservoirs  from 
which  molten  matter  was  pumped  up  to  the 
surface.  Intrusive  Sheds  are  masses  of  crystalline 


Fig.  3. — Intrusive  Sheet  and  Dykes  : 
f,  igneous  intrusive  sheet ; d,  d,  dykes  ; s,  .s,  sedimentary  strain. 

io'iieous  rock  which  have  been  erupted  between  the 
inanes  of  bedding  of  pre-existing  strata.  They  are 
never  scoriaceous  or  slaggy,  and  are  generally 
markedly  crystalline  in  texture,  esjtecially  when 
the  sheet  is  thick.  Their  intrusive  character  is 
often  betrayed  by  the  baked  appearance  of  the  lieds 
which  overlie  them  ; by  the  fact  that  they  seldom 
keep  ()uite  to  one  and  the  .same  plane,  hut  some- 
times break  across  the  overlying  beds  and  continue 
their  course  along  a somewhat  higher  horizon  ; and 
by  the  veins  and  protrusions  which  not  infrequently 
proceed  from  them.  Dykes  are  vertical  wall-like 
sheets  of  igneous  rock,  which  may  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a foot  or  so  up  to  30  yards  or  more.  They 
often  run  persistently  in  one  direction  for  many 
miles.  Occasionally  they  divide  into  two  or  more 
branches,  and  now  and  again  they  send  out  veins 
into  the  surrounding  strata.  The  rock  most  fre- 
(piently  met  with  in  such  dykes  is  basalt.  Some- 
times dykes  rise  along  the  lines  of  faults,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  general.  Vehis  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  more  irregular,  winding,  branching,  and 
tortuous  smaller  intrusions  of  igneous  rock.  They 
may  consist  of  any  kind  of  ciNstalline  rock. 
Dykes  and  veins  are  frequently  found  proceeding- 
in  all  directions  from  bosses,  as  in  the  case  of 
granitic  masses.  From  the  smallei-  puy-like  necks 
also  veins  and  dykes  have  occasionally  been  in- 
jected into  the  surrounding  rocks,  while  these  and 
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extensive  sheets  may  often  be  traced  proceeding 
from  tlie  larger  kinds  of  necks.  The  rocks  sur- 
rounding bosses,  and  traversed  by  veins,  are  often 
higiily  metamorphosed. 

Ig'nis  FatuilS  (Lat.  ignis,  ‘tire,’  fat  mis, 
‘ foolish  ’ ) is  a luminous  appearance  of  uncertain 
nature  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  marshy  places 
and  cliurchyards.  The  phenomenon  has  been  fre- 
quently described,  hut  it  has  been  observed  so 
rarely  in  favourable  circumstances  by  scientific 
men  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  light  usually  appears  iu  autumn  evenings 
shortly  after  sunset ; it  is  common  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  the  south  and  north-Avest  of 
England,  and  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  but  it  has 
been  noticed  in  many  other  countries. 

Descriptions  of  ignes  fatui  vary  so  much  that 
several  different  phenomena  have  evidently  been 
included  under  the  name.  The  light  usually  re- 
sembles a flame,  and  is  often  mistaken  at  first  for 
the  light  of  a lantern,  but  seen  more  closely  the 
colour  appears  as  bluish,  reddish,  greenish  or 
yellowish,  merging  into  purple,  but  never  a clear 
white.  Some  obsei'vers  describe  the  flame  as  fixed 
in  position,  shining  steadily  either  close  to  the 
ground  or  a few  feet  above  it,  and  illuminating  the 
surrounding  reeds  and  grass.  Others  have  seen  it 
in  motion  bounding  rapidly  over  the  country,  and 
sometimes  rising  high  in  the  air.  The  light  has 
been  seen  to  divide  repeatedly  into  several  smaller 
flames,  which  describe  complicated  movements, 
advancing,  retiring,  and  comtuning.  The  moving 
light  is  said  to  recede  from  an  observer  who 
approaches  it,  but  to  follow  him  if  he  retires  from 
it. 

Some  supposed  appearances  of  the  ignis  fatuus 
have  been  proved  to  be  the  lights  of  distant  houses 
seen  through  trees  ; others  are  almost  certainly  due 
to  luminous  insects,  .such  as  the  glow-worm,  or  to 
the  phospliorescence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
St  Elmo's  Fire  (q.v. ) has  also  been  confounded  with 
it.  But  setting  all  these  possible  cases  aside,  both 
fixed  and  moving  ignes  fatui  have  been  proved  to 
exist.  The  spectrum  of  the  light  has  never  been 
observed,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain.  It  is 
said  that  paper  has  been  ignited  by  the  flame,  and 
if  this  be  so  there  must  be  at  least  two  similar 
phenomena  of  different  nature.  List  in  north 
Germany  passed  his  hand  through  the  luminous 
appearance  and  felt  no  warmth  ; near  the  same 
locality  at  a later  date  Knorr  held  the  metal  tip  of 
a walking-stick  in  the  flame  of  a fixed  ignis  fatuus 
(which  he  could  not  himself  touch  on  account  of 
the  marsh)  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  metal 
was  not  Avarmed.  In  the  former  instance  a puff'  of 
air  extinguished  the  flame,  and  a very  slight 
explosion  Avas  heard  Avhen  it  reappeared  ; in  the 
latter  a strong  Avaft  of  air  only  made  it  flicker 
slightly,  and  a light  breath  produced  no  effect. 
No  odour  Avas  perceptible. 

The  common  hypothesis  that  ignis  fatuus  is  the 
flame  of  burning  marsh-gas,  CH^,  is  untenable,  for 
although  this  gas  is  produced  abundantly  in  many 
marshy  places  it  cannot  ignite  spontaneously. 
The  more  plausible  suggestion  tliat  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  PHg,  Avhich  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable, might  be  produced  in  churchyards  or 
mar.shes  Avliere  there  is  decaying  animal  matter, 
does  not  account  for  the  effect  observed  by  the 
German  })hysicists,  since  no  gas  can  burn  Avithout 
giving  out  heat,  and  that  particular  gas  has  a very 
penetrating  and  characteristic  smell.  Nor  could 
a burning  gas,  except  on  the  most  extraA’aoant 
assumptions,  bound  over  the  country  like  a ball  of 
fire  for  half  an  hour  at  a time.  The  early  supposi- 
tion of  a phosphoi-escent  vapour  is  more  reasonable, 
although  excepting  that  of  free  phosphoiAis,  Avhich 
could  not  occur  in  nature,  no  such  A apour  is  knoAvn 


to  exist.  The  phenomenon  Avas  undoubtedly  more 
common  a century  ago  than  it  is  noAV,  and  its  dis- 
appearance in  many  localities  may  be  directly 
traced  to  the  draining  of  fens  and  marshes. 

Popular  names — e.g.  Will-o’-the-Wisp,  Jack-a- 
Lantern,  Spunkie,  &c. — abound  in  folklore,  and 
are  connected  with  many  stories  of  traA'ellers  mis- 
taking the  marsh  lights  for  a cottage  AvindoAV,  and 
being  decoyed  into  dangerous  places,  often  with 
fatal  results.  A German  legend  identifies  tlie 
Avill-o’-the-Avisp  Avith  the  soul  of  an  unbaptised 
infant ; an  Irish,  Avith  a soul  broke  out  of  Purga- 
tory. For  the  folklore  o'f  the  subject,  see  Notes 
cmd  Queries,  passim. 

Ignoramus  (Lat.,  ‘Ave  do  not  knoAv’),  the 
Avord  formerly  Avritten  by  a grand-jury  on  the  back 
of  an  indictment,  meaning  that  they  rejected  it. 
The  Avord  is  noAV  used  most  commonly  as  a syn- 
onym for  a blockhead. 

Ignorance  [Ignorantia  juris)  is  held  in  laAA- 
to  be  no  excuse  for  any  breach  of  contract  or  duty, 
nor  for  crime  or  other  offence.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  start  Avith  this  maxim,  otherwise  it 
Avould  be  quite  impossible  to  administer  the  law  ; 
for  if  once  a contrary  maxim  Avere  alloAved  it  Avould 
not  only  be  a premium  to  ignorance,  but  would 
lead  to  endless  and  abortiA’e  inquiries  into  the 
interior  of  a man’s  mind.  Ignorance  of  a fact, 
however,  is  a different  thing.  Another  kindred 
maxim  of  the  laAV  is  that  every  man  intends  the 
consequences  of  his  OAvn  act.  Thus,  if  he  shoot 
at  or  give  poison  to  a person  it  is  presumed  that 
he  intended  to  kill  such  person.  So,  if  he  leave 
a tra])-door  open  in  a street  or  thoroughfare  it  is 
held  that  he  intended  people  to  fall  into  it  and  be 
injured.  There  is,  hoAvever,  a doctrine  called  bona 
fides,  Avhich,  in  the  case  of  petty  offences  punishable 
by  justices,  often  tempers  the  strict  and  rigid  air- 
plication  of  the  maxim,  ignorantia  juris  neminein 
excKsat : and  even  in  crimes  a judge  ahvays  takes 
into  consideration,  Avhen  passing  judgment,  Avhether 
the  prisoner  or  defendant  Avas  an  ignorant  or  in- 
telligent person. — In  Catholic  theology,  a man  is 
never  excused  for  sin,  Avhether  of  omission  or  of 
commission,  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  Avhich  he  can 
be  fairly  expected  to  overcome,  of  ‘ vincible  ’ or 
wilful  ignorance  ; Avhereas  ‘ invincible  ’ ignorance, 
Avhich  a man  could  not  help  or  abate,  altogether 
excuses  from  guilt. 

Ignorantines,  a religious  congregation  of  men 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  devoted  to  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children,  noAv  better 
knoAvn  as  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools.  See 
Schools. 

Igualada,  a toAvn  of  S])ain,  32  miles  NW.  of 
Barcelona,  on  the  Avest  side  of  Mount  Montserrat. 
It  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  Avoollen 
goods  and  firearms.  Pop.  11,900. 

Iguana,  a genus  typical  of  the  Iguanidie,  a 
family  of  thick-tongued  lizards  rejuesenting  in  the 
NeAv  ‘Worhl  the  Agamidre  of  the  Old.  The  family 
comprises  fifty -six  genera,  most  of  Avliich  are  found 
in  tropical  America.  They  are  slender  and  lizard - 
like  in  form,  have  distinct  eyelids,  the  tympanic 
membrane  usually  free,  the  tail  long  and  com- 
pressed, the  toes  free,  five  on  each  limb,  and  ending 
in  a sharp  claAV.  They  are  arboreal  in  habit,  and 
feed  chiefly  on  leaves  and  fruits,  but  Avill  also  eat 
insects.  The  genus  Iguana  includes  five  species, 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
all  characterised  by  a pyramidal  head,  a pouch  of 
skin  under  the  throat,  and  an  upright  comb  of 
pointed  teeth  extending  along  the  back  from  the 
neck  to  the  thi  of  the  tail.  The  best  knoAvn  is  the 
Common  or  Gi-een  Iguana  (I.  tubcrculatus),  Avhich 
has  a very  large  pouch,  is  predominantly  of  a 
l)eautiful  green  colour,  and  groAvs  to  a length  of 
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fioin  3 to  5 feel.  This  iguana  lives  usually  in  trees 
near  a stream,  climbing  with  great  ease,  and  mov- 
ing rapidly  along  the  branches,  hut  taking  readily 
to  the  water,  where  it  swims  by  means  of  its  tail. 


Common  Iguana  [Iguana  tuberculatus). 


Its  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  food.  It  is  sometimes  caught  by  noosed  cords, 
sometimes  tracked  to  its  burrow  by  dogs  trained 
for  the  purpose.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a pigeon,  but  have  no  hard  shell,  and  are 
laid  in  the  sand.  They  also  are  used  as  food. 
Other  species  of  iguana  and  their  eggs  are  eaten 
by  those,  as  Darwin  says,  ‘ whose  stomachs  soar 
above  all  prejudices.’  Other  important  genera  are 
Anolis  ; Cyclura,  one  species  of  which,  C.  lophoma,  is 
called  the  ‘ great  Iguana  ’ of  Jamaica  ; Amblyrhyn- 
chus,  the  marine  lizard  ; Phrynosoma,  the  ‘ horned 
toads  and  the  Basilisks  (q.v.).  See  Lizard  ; and 
Bouleuger,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Lizards  (2d  ed. 
Lond.  188.5-87). 

Iglian'odOll  (Iguana,  and  Gr.  odous,  ‘tooth’), 
a genus  of  remarkable  gigantic  dinosanrian  reptiles, 
more  abundant  in  the  ^Yealden  beds  of  Kent,  Sus- 

se.K,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight  than 
any  other  genus 
of  associated 
saurians.  Their 
singular  struc- 
ture, difl'ering  in 
many  important 
particulars  from 
any  known  rep- 
tile, long  caused 
great  diversity 
of  ojiinion  as  to 
their  true  posi- 
tion. Dr  Man- 
tell,  their  origi- 
nal discoverer 
and  learned  ex- 
pounder (1822), 
first  knew  of  their  existence  from  some  enormous 
bones,  which,  notwithstanding  their  colossal  size, 
he  considered  reptilian.  A large  tooth  next  turned 
up,  whose  smooth-worn  crown  attested  its  having 
belonged  to  a herbivorous  animal.  Numerous  other 
specimens  of  teeth  were  in  process  of  time  dis- 
covered, and  Dr  Mantell  found  that  they  corre- 
sponded in  a remarkable  manner  with  the  teeth  of 
the  small  American  lizard,  the  iguana,  although 
they  exhibited  very  striking  and  important  differ- 
ences. The  first  guesses  as  to  the  creature’s  size. 


Fig.  1. — Front  and  side  view  of  a 
Tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
Iguanodon,  about  two-thirds  natu- 
ral size. 
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founded  on  fragmentary  materials,  l aried  vastly  ; 
Mantell  suggesting  a length  of  70  feet,  Owen  of  28. 
An  extraordinary  recent  find  of  iguanodons  has 
simplified  this  and  other  questions  as  to  the  struc- 
ture. In  1878  there  were  found  at  Bernissart,  in 
Belgium,  between  Mons  and  Tournai,  the  remains 
of  about  twenty-three  specimens,  belonging  to  two 
well-marked  species  ; only  two  other  species  having 
till  then  been  proposed.  In  the  complete  skeleton 
set  up  at  Brussels  from  these  materials  the  height 
is  14  feet  2 inches;  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
body  in  a half-standing  attitude,  23  feet. 

The  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  veiy  remarkable. 
The  front  parts  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaiis 
were  without  teeth,  and  suggest  a hollow,  beak-like 
arrangement ; possibly  the  creature  had  a long 
prehensile  tongue.  In  many  respects  there  are 
striking  resemblances  between  the  structure  of  the 
ornithopod  Dinosaurians  (of  which  the  Iguano- 
dontidse  are  a family ) and  that  of  birds.  The  verte- 
bral column  had  joints  slightly  concave  on  both 
surfaces,  yet  had  lofty  neural  ai-ches ; and  the 
sacrum  was  coinjiosed  of  five  anchylosed  joints,  a 
structure  found  in  no  other  reptile.  The  two  fore- 
legs were  small ; the  hinder  limbs  were  long  and 
strong,  raising  the  body  some  distance  from  the 
ground.  The  leg  terminated  in  a three-toed  foot, 
which  produced  the  enormous  tridactyle  impressions 
on  the  argillaceous  Wealden  beds  that  were  for 
some  time  considered  to  be  the  footprints  of  huge 
birds.  The  teeth  of  the  iguanodon,  while  bearing 


a general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ignana,  were 
much  more  complicated  both  in  external  form 
and  internal  structuie  than  in  any  other  known 
reptile.  In  all  other  known  reptiles  the  wertically 
flat  teeth  are  always  shaip-edged,  and  fitted  only 
to  cut  off  the  plants  on  which  they  feed ; but  the 
worn  crowns  in  this  animal  show  that  the  iguano- 
don thoroughly  triturated  its  food  before  swallow- 
ing it. 

Ig'uvium.  See  Gubbio. 

Hire,  JoHAX,  an  eminent  Swedish  scholar  of 
Scottish  extraction,  was  born  at  Lund  in  1707,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  I^psala,  where  he 
acquired  a great  reputation  and  carried  oil'  the 
highest  honours.  He  subsequently  travelled  in 
France  and  England,  was  appointed  on  his  retui-n 
to  Sweden  under-librarian  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  rose  through  a variety  of  offices  to  be 
professor  of  Belles-lettres  and  Political  Economy 
(1748).  He  died  in  1780.  Hire’s  principal  work  is 
Ids  Glossariuin  Suiogotlricmn  (2  vols.  folio,  1769),  a 
work  of  great  talent  and  erudition,  which,  though 
a product  of  the  pre-scientific  age,  may  in  some 
respects  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  Sw  edish 
philology.  It  was  issued  at  the  cost  of  the  state, 
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which  gave  Hire  10,000  dollars  to  execute  it.  An- 
other work  of  lasting  value  is  the  Svenskt  Dialect- 
Lexicon  ( 1766 ). 

Ilchester,  a decayed  village  of  Somersetshire, 
on  the  Yeo,  5 miles  NW.  of  Yeovil.  Supposed  to 
he  tlie  Ischalis  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  the  principal 
station  of  the  Romans  in  this  region,  and  was  a 
flourishing  town  in  Saxon  times.  Numerous 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  Rchester 
is  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon.  Till  1832  it 
returned  two  members.  Po]k  683. 

lle-cle-Frailce,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of 
France,  having  Paris  as  its  capital,  and  now  mostly 
comprised  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  Aisne,  Seine-et-Marne,  Somme,  and  Oise. 
In  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  it  was  made  a 
dukedom,  ami  became  one  of  the  four  constituent 
fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  second  duke, 
Odo,  commonly  called  Count  of  Paris,  was  crowned 
king  of  France  in  888.  His  successors  contended 
for  some  years  for  the  throne  of  France  ; one  of 
them,  Hugh  Capet,  founded  in  987  the  Capetian 
dynasty  (see  France).  Ile-de-France  was  for- 
merly the  name  of  Mauritius  (q.v.). 

lletzk,  a town  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Orenburg,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ilek  with 
the  Ural.  Pop.  5769.  Close  by  is  the  richest  salt- 
bed  in  Russia,  yielding  close  ujwn  21,700  tons  of 
salt  annually.  It  was  discovered  by  Pallas  in 
1769,  and  visited  by  Murchison  in  1850. 

Ileum.  See  Digestion. 

Ileus,  or  Iliac  Pa.ssion.  See  Colic. 

Ilex,  a tree  often  named  in  the  Latin  classics, 
the  Evergreen  Oak  or  Holm  (Quercus  Ilex). 
See  O.tK.  It  is  a native  of  most  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  the  north  of  Africa,  often  attain- 
ing large  dimensions,  as  it  sometimes  does  where 
planted  in  Britain.  It  grows  in  general  singly  or 
in  small  groups,  and  loves  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
Its  leaves  are  ovate-oblong,  acute,  leathery,  hoary 
beneath ; but  they  vary  much  in  some  respects, 
from  the  size  of  a sloe-leaf  to  that  of  a beech,  and 
from  being  very  spiny  at  the  edge  to  perfect  even- 
ness. The  baric  is  very  astringent,  and  is  employed 
for  tanning  hides  in  tlie  countries  to  which  the  tree 
is  indigenous.  Its  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy, 
tough,  durable,  and  useful,  particularly  for  axles, 
pulleys,  screws,  and  whatever  is  to  be  subjected  to 
much  friction.  The  acorns  are  of  various  quality, 
sometimes  bitter,  and  sometimes  sweet  and  eat- 
able.— In  modern  botany  Ilex  is  the  generic  name 
of  the  Holly  (q.v.). 

Ilfracombe,  a watering-place  of  England,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  picturesque  rocky  coast  of 
North  Devon,  on  a cove  or  inlet  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  11  miles  NNW.  of  Barnstaple  ( 15  by  a 
branch-line).  Its  air  ‘combines  the  soft  warmth 
of  South  Devon  with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the 
'Welsh  mountains’  (Charles  Kingsley).  This  and 
its  fine  coast-scenery  and  its  admirable  sea-bathing 
annually  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  (good)  harbour  there  is  a light- 
house, the  light,  127  feet  above  high-water,  being- 
visible  for  10  miles.  Although  having  now  nothing- 
more  than  a little  coasting  trade  and  fishing, 
Ilfracombe  was  in  the  14th  century  a ])ort  of  some 
consequence,  and  contributed  six  vessels  to  the 
English  fleet  for  the  siege  of  Calais.  A destructive 
fire  occurred  in  July  1896.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 2919  ; (1881 ) 
6255;  (1891  ) 7692.' 

Ilhavo,  a Portuguese  town  40  miles  S.  of 
Oporto,  "rwo  miles  distant  is  the  glass  and  porce- 
lain factory  of  Vista  Alegre.  Pop.  7800. 

Hi.  See  Kul.ja. 

Ilicill,  the  bitter  principle  derived  from  Holly 
(q.v.). 


Ilissiis.  See  Athen.s,  and  Attica. 

Ilium.  See  Troy  ; and  for  Iliad,  see  Homer. 

Ilk  (O.E.  ylk  ‘the  same'),  an  old  form  found 
both  in  English  and  Scotch  meaning  the  same. 
Thus,  Chaucer  has  ‘this  ilk  worthe  knight’  and 
‘that  ilk  man.’  It  is  still  not  unknown  in  Scot- 
land in  connection  vith  family  designations  ; thus, 
‘ Kinloch  of  that  ilk  ' means  ‘ Kinloch  of  the  estate 
of  that  same  name,’  or  ‘Kinloch  of  Kinloch.’  ‘ Df 
that  ilk’  is  however  constantly  but  absurdly  and 
ignorantly  used  to  mean  ‘ of  that  description ,’"  as  in 
‘carpetbaggers  and  politicians  of  that  ilu.’ 

Ilkeston,  a market-town  of  Derbyshire,  near 
the  Erewash  River,  9 miles  ENE.  of'Derby,  and 
20  S.  of  Chesterfield.  It  enjoys  repute  from  its 
alkaline  spring  and  baths  (opened  in  1830).  The 
parish  church,  with  a lofty  pinnacled  tower,  has 
interesting  Norman  and  Early  English  features. 
The  town-hall  was  built  in  1868.  Ilke.ston  has 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  lace,  silk,  and  earthen- 
ware, with  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
In  1‘251  a charter  for  holding  a market  and  fair  here 
was  granted  to  Hugh  Fitz-Ralph ; and  in  1887 
Ilkeston  was  incorporated  as  a municii)al  borough. 
Pop.  (1861 ) 3330  ; 1 1881  ) 14,122  ; ( 1891 ) 19,744. 

Ilkley,  a watering-place  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Wharfe,  among  heathery  hills, 
13  miles  NNW.  of  Bradford  and  16  NW.  of  Leeds 
by  a branch-line  ( 1865 ).  Since  1846  it  has  become 
the  seat  of  several  hydropathic  establishments — 
Ilkley  M^'clls  House,  Ben-Rhydding  (q.v.),  t,*vc.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  a Roman  station,  and  in  the 
churchyard  are  three  curious  Saxon  crosses  ; whilst 
Bolton  Abbey  (q.v.)  is  5 miles  north-west.  Pop. 

( 1851)  811  ; (1891)  5767. 

Ilk  a river  of  Alsace,  rising  to  the  south-west  of 
Basel,  and  flowing  127  miles  north -uorth-eastwai-il, 
till  it  falls  into  the  Rhine  9 miles  below  Strasburg. 
It  is  navigable  over  nearly  one-half  of  its  course. 

Ille-et-Vilaine,  a maritime  Flench  depart- 
ment, formed  out  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
old  province  of  Brittany.  Area,  ‘2596  s().  m.  ; pop. 

( 1872 ) 589,532 ; ( 1891 ) 626,875,  mostly  of  Celtic  race. 
It  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Yilaine  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Hie,  which  unite  near  Rennes,  the  capital 
of  the  departmenjt.  Ille-et- Yilaine  consists  of  a 
granite  plateau  traversed  by  ranges  of  low  hills. 
It  is  agricultural,  cultivation  having  been  greatly 
improved  during  recent  years.  The  cider  of  this 
district  is  the  best  in  France  ; the  butter  of  Rennes 
is  celebrated  ; the  horses  of  the  department  are 
noted  for  their  endurance,  and  are  in  great  request 
for  the  army  ; and  bee-keeiiing  is  prosecuted.  Iron 
is  mined ; slates  are  quarried  ; and  salt  is  ex- 
tracted. The  department  is  divided  into  six  arron- 
dissements — Rennes,  Fougeres,  Montfort,  St  IMalo, 
Vitre,  and  Redon.  St  IMalo  is  the  principal  seaport. 

Illegitimacy,  by  the  laws  of  England,  debars 
a child  from  the  iniieritance  of  the  rather,  unless 
express  provision  be  made  by  will  (see  B.astard). 
It  was  even  held  by  Mr  Justice  (Jliitty  (Chancery 
Division,  July  1889)  that  the  term  ‘children'  in 
a will  does  not  comjuise  illegitimate  issue,  if  the 
wording  otherwise  is  not  such  as  obviously  moan- 
ing to  include  them. 

The  whole  subject  of  illegitimacy  forms  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  social  problems  ; and  there 
is  no  branch  of  social  science  in  which  there  is  such 
deficiency  of  literature.  And  yet  its  importance 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  40,730 
illegitimate  children  were  born  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  10,380  in  Scotland,  in  one  year.  In 
1888  the  illegitimate  births  registered  in  England 
amounted  to  4'6  per  cent,  of  the  total  births,  and 
to  1 -4  per  1000  living  persons.  The  birth-rate  of  that 
year  was  the  lowest  in  England  since  the  present 
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system  of  registration  began  ; but  it  is  noticeable 
that,  while  the  marriage-rate,  and  consequently 
the  legitimate  birth-rate,  has  declined  steadily  for 
some  years,  the  illegitimate  biith-rate  has  also 
steadily  declined.  From  1841  to  1859  the  propoi  - 
tion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  number 
registered  ranged  from  (FS  to  7 per  cent. ; in  the  ten 
years  from  1878  to  1887  the  average  was  4‘8  jJcc 
cent.  ; in  1888  the  pro|)ortion  was  4'6  per  cent. 
The  decline  is  very  striking,  because,  in  the  period 
first  mentioned,  the  rate  fluctuated  between  6 and 
7 per  cent,  with  a remarkable  uniformity.  In  the 
year  1845,  70  mrt  of  every  1000  births  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  were  illegitimate ; in  1888  only 
46  oirt  of  every  1000.  Illegitimacy  was  greatest 
in  the  following  districts,  the  ligures  here  given 
being  the  illegitimate  births  in  every  1000  births 
registered;  Norfolk,  74;  Herefordshire,  85;  Shrop- 
shire, 80  ; Cumberland,  78  ; and  North  Wales,  73. 
Middlesex  (e.xtra-metropolitan ) compares  favour- 
ably, with  34;  Yorkshire  shows  for  West  Riding 
49,  East  Riding,  56,  and  North  Riding,  6‘2  : and  the 
great  industrial  counties  come  out  with  Uurhani, 
40  ; Northumberland,  49  ; Lancashire,  44  : Derby- 
shire, 43 ; Warwickshire,  42.  The  marriage-rate 
is  proportionately  low.  Thus,  while  the  aveiage 
marriage-rate  in  England  and  Wales  in  1888  was 
14'2  per  1000  persons,  the  mariiage-rate  of  Here- 
ford was  11'5;  Shropshire,  11'4;  Norfolk,  13'4; 
Cumberland,  12'6;  and  North  Wales,  11’6.  In 
comparing  with  the  returns  of  past  years  we 
find  many  fluctuations  in  the  counties ; but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  highest  rates  of  illegitimacy  in 
the  least  densely  populated  districts.  Unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  derive  from  this  fact  any  con- 
clusion referring  to  the  education  or  prudential 
haljits  of  the  people,  for  in  Scotland,  where  educa- 
tion is  general,  and  thrift  national,  the  rate  of  ille- 
gitimacy is  notoriously  high.  And,  as  regards 
morals,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a high  per- 
centage of  illegitimacy  may  mean  that  there  is  no 
prostitution. 

In  the  year  1887  there  were  10,380  illegitimates 
registered  in  Scotland  out  of  a total  of  124,418 
births,  but  in  1866  there  were  11.673  out  of 
113,667.  This  marks  a considerable  improvement, 
and  in  fact  during  the  twenty  years  1879-88 
there  was  a steady,  although  not  a continuous 
decline  in  the  rate.  The  rate  for  1888 — 8 '34  per 
cent.  — was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  previous 
year;  that  of  1889  was  only  7'85.  The  following- 
detailed  figures  are  based  on  the  returns  for 
1888.  In  the  principal  towns  the  rate  was  as 
follows:  Glasgow,  8-3;  Edinburgh,  S'o;  Dun- 
dee, 10-3;  Aberdeen,  10'3 ; Greenock,  5-3;  Leith, 
6'6  : and  Paisley,  6’3  illegitimates  out  of  every  100 
registered.  The  lowest  proportion  in  urban  Scot- 
land was  in  Glasgow — landward  and  suburban  dis- 
trict, 4-3.  The  highest  rural  proportion  was  in 
Wigtownshire,  with  18-2  ; and  the  lowest  rural  pro- 
portion was  in  Kinross-shire,  with  4.  Next  to 
Wigtownshire  for  illegitimacy  come  Banffshire, 
with  16-8  : Kirkcudbright,  with  15'7  ; Elginshire, 
with  15'2;  Dumfriesshire,  with  13-9;  Aberdeen- 
shire, with  13'2;  Kincardineshire,  with  12'4;  Ro.x- 
burghshire,  with  11 '2;  and  Berwickshire,  with  11  "1 
))er  cent.  The  average  is  brought  down  by  the  low 
rates  in  the  shires  of  Kinross,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Fife,  Clackmannan,  Stirling, 
Bute,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  which  range  be- 
tween 4 and  6 "8  per  cent.  The  other  counties 
range  about  the  average  for  all  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  Shetland,  which  shows  the  com- 
paratively low  rate  of  only  4 ‘8  illegitimates  in 
every  100  births.  (In  1889  Shetland  was  the  lowest 
country,  with  4 ; Kinross  having  6 '7  ; Wigtown  had 
17 ’7  per  cent.)  What  is  called  the  insular-rural 
districts  had  an  average  of  6 '2.  The  comparison 


for  1888  may  be  otherwise  summed  up  thus  ; 1 
child  in  every  12  born  throughout  Scotland  was 
illegitimate ; but  in  the  principal  towns  the  pro- 
portion was  1 in  13  ; in  the  large  towns,  1 in  15  ; in 
the  small  towns,  1 in  12 ; in  the  mainland-rural 
districts,  1 in  10  ; and  in  the  insular-rural  districts, 
I in  16.  The  tendency  to  illegitimacy  in  Scotlaml 
is  greater  in  the  north-eastern  and  southern  rural 
districts  than  in  the  south-western  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts — which  is  much  the  same 
distinction  as  we  observed  in  England.  Only,  in 
no  part  of  England  are  the  figures  so  deplorable  as 
in  Scotland.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole 
solution  has  yet  been  found.  The  following  may 
at  anyrate  be  instanced  as  among  the  probable 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  Scot- 
land : a national  caution,  which  deters  from  early 
and  improvident  marriages ; the  laxity  of  the 
marriage-laws  in  respect  of  the  subsequent  legiti- 
mation of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  ; and  the 
herding  together  of  farm-labourers  in  bothies  and 
farm-buildings.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  illegitimacy  can  hardly  be  ascribed 
to  vice,  seeing  that  the  parents  often  li^■e  together 
and  rear  their  families  just  as  if  they  were  legally 
married,  and  as,  perhaps,  many  of  them  will  be 
some  day.  For  this  curiotis  practice  no  doubt  the 
former  high  proclamation  fees  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  responsible. 

In  Ireland  we  find  a very  different  state  of  affairs. 
There,  in  1888,  of  106,433  births  registered  only  3124 
or  2 '9  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  Since  1884  the 
percentage  has  ranged  between  2 ’7  and  2 9. 
This  is  the  average  for  the  whole  island,  but  in 
Ulster  the  percentage  was  4-4;  in  Leinster,  2-5; 
in  Munster,  2‘2;  and  in  Connaught  as  low  as  0-7. 
Dublin  county  was  chargeable  with  nearly  one- 
tenth,  Londonderry  county  with  about  another 
tenth,  and  Antiim  with  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole.  The  marriage-rate  in  Ireland  is  curiously 
low,  being  only  4-20  per  1000  of  the  population,  as 
against  14'1  in  England,  and  12’4  in  Scotland. 
Poverty  may  explain  the  low  marriage-rate,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  of  the  78,684  emigrants  of  that 
year  over  80  per  cent,  were  between  fifteen  and 
thirty-five  years  old — that  is,  of  the  marriageable 
age.  The  infrequency  of  bastardy  can,  however, 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  chastity  of  the  j)eople,  early 
marriage,  and  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the 
church. 

To  turn  now  to  British  colonies,  we  shall  find 
some  interesting  figures  ; but  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  birth-rates,  like  marriage-rates, 
based  upon  a comparison  with  the  total  population, 
are  somewhat  misleading  where  the  population  is 
in  an  abnormal  condition.  As  in  most  of  the 
colonies  the  males  largely  exceed  the  females, 
there  must  necessarily  be  an  abnormally  small 
proportion  of  child-bearing  women.  In  1887  the 
illegitimate  births  in  Victoria  numbered  1580,  or 
1 in  every  21  births  registered.  This  rate  shows 
a small  increase  since  1880,  when  the  late  was  1 
in  27.  The  mean  for  fifteen  years  was  4 '25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  births,  but  the  total  for  1887  was 
4'78  per  cent,  of  the  births.  As  regards  the  other 
Australasian  colonies,  illegitimacy  is  most  rife  in 
New  South  "Wales,  where  it  was  ( 1886)  4 '65  ; next 
in  Queensland  (1886),  3'97  ; next  in  Tasmania 
(1887),  3'40 ; and  next  in  Nerv  Zealand  (1886), 
3T2  to  every  100  children  born.  These  figures 
are  remarkably  low,  but  then  we  must  remember 
that  the  populations  are  not  yet  in  a normal  con- 
dition, and  also  that  the  statistics  of  illegitimacy 
for  many  reasons  never  reveal  the  whole  truth. 

This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the  following  table  of  the  proportion  of  illegiti- 
macy in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  for  which 
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figures  are  available.  The  figures  given  are  all  for 
tlie  period  1881-90. 

Per  cent,  of 

Year.  illegitimates  to 
total  births. 
1888  4 6 

1887  8-34 

1888  2-9 

1887  14-89 

45-00 
26-00 
20-00 
3-50 


Hungary 

8-30 

*Belgiuin 

1887 

9-30 

Denmark 

1886 

10-00 

*France 

1887 

8-20 

Germany  (average) 

1886 

9-47 

Upper  Bavaria 

15-67 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

2-74 

Prussia 

8-24 

Alsace-Lorraine 

8-10 

Greece 

1889 

1-60 

*Holland 

1887 

3-22 

Italy 

1887 

7-45 

Portugal  (certain  provinces  only,  ( 
returns  incomplete ) ) 

1885 

14-00 

Roumania 

1887 

5-00 

Russia  (average  1867-81) 

3-00 

Spain 

1834 

5-40 

Sweden 

1886 

14-88 

Norway 

1886 

7-90 

Switzerland 

1887 

4-80 

Brazil  (estimate) 

+ Canada 

1884 

-25-00 

Costa  Rica 

1886 

24-00 

Guatemala — Whites 

1887 

50-00 

Indians 

; United  States 

" 

25-00 

New  South  Wales 

1886 

4'65 

Victoria 

1887 

4-78 

Queensland 

South  Australia,  no  statistics. 

1886 

3-97 

West  Australia 

1888 

3-95 

Tasmania 

1887 

3-40 

New  Zealand 

1886 

3-12 

In  the  following  table  we  show  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  the  principal  foreign 
cities  : 


ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS  TO  EVERY  1000  BORN. 


Vienna 

.449 

Leipzig 

...211 

Ghent 

. . .144 

Prague 

.439 

Dresden 

. ..208 

Hamburg.  . . . 

...138 

Munich 

.439 

Milan 

. . .204 

Frankfort. . . 

...132 

Stockholm. . . . 

.396 

Rome 

. . .194 

Turin 

...132 

Moscow 

.300 

Venice 

. . .189 

Antwerp 

. . .129 

Budapest 

.299 

Breslau 

. . .186 

Cologne 

... 124 

Copenhagen  . . 

.279 

Bucharest . . . 

. ..175 

Palermo 

. . .101 

Paris 

.268 

Liege 

..  174 

The  Hague.. . 

...99 

St  Petersburg. 

.236 

Chri.stiania. . . 

...  162 

Naples 

. . . 86 

Trieste 

.211 

Berlin 

. ..154 

Rotterdam. . . 

...70 

None  of  the  above  figures  are  presented  as  abso- 
lutely accurate.  They  can  only  be  approximate 
in  the  best  case,  for  in  every  country  there  must 
always  be  a large  number  of  bastards  who  either 
are  not  registered  at  all,  or  who  are  registered  as 
legitimate.  But  as  far  as  they  go  the  figures 
are  instructive.  They  do  not,  however,  enable  one 
to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the  causes  of  ille- 
gitimacy in  respect  either  of  religion,  of  education, 
of  industrial  occupation,  or  of  distribution  of  popu- 
lation. Neither  can  any  theory  be  well  evolved 
from  a racial  basis  when  we  find  Sweden  with  as 
high  an  average  as  Austria,  and  both  with  more 
than  twice  the  average  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  in  the  year  1851  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  births  in  Vienna  were 

* 111  the  cases  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  percentage  is  of 
living  births ; in  the  other  cases,  of  total  births  registered, 
including  still-born. 

t No  statistics  are  available  for  Canada. 

J In  Che  United  States  there  seems  no  efficient  system  of 
registration  of  marriages  and  births— a fact  upon  which  the 
Commissioner  of  Labour  comments  in  his  recent  special  report 
on  ‘ Marriage  and  Divorce  ’ in  the  republic.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual states  record  the  illegitimate  births,  but  the  figures  are 
misleading  because  incomplete.  Thus,  the  state  of  Indiana 
returned,  in  1886,  38,370  legitimate  and  560  illegitimate  births — 
the  illegitimate  being  only  about  1-46  of  the  whole : a result 
which  in  the  light  of  the  above  table  we  can  only  regard  as  due 
to  defective  registration. 


illegitimate,  but  there  is  no  explanation  forth- 
coming of  that  fact,  nor  of  the  improvement  re- 
vealed in  the  above  table.  In  Europe  generally, 
although  not  universally,  there  seems  a tendency 
to  decrease  in  the  rate  of  illegitimacy ; but  how 
far  that  appearance  may  be  due  to  moral  causes 
or  merely  to  more  comprehensive  statistics  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

In  the  periodical  reports  of  the  respective  registrars- 
general  will  be  found  details  referring  to  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  The  Victorian  Year-book,  by  H.  H. 
Hayter,  government  statistician,  may  be  consulted  for  the 
Australasian  colonies.  The  figures  for  foi-eign  countries 
have  been  compiled  from  ofiBcial  and  other  sources  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Information  about  illegitimacy  is 
given  in  the  Journal  de  la  Soeiete  de  Statutique  de  Paris 
(24th  and  26th  years);  in  Proccdimientos  del  Departa- 
mento  Nacional  de  Estadistica,  1886  (Buenos  Ayres, 
1887) ; and  in  Popolazione  : Movimento  dc/lo  Stato  Civile 
e Co'iifronti  Internazionali  per  gli  anni  1865-83  (Rome, 
1884).  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
( London ) for  1859  and  1862  there  are  interesting  papers 
on  the  subject.  See  also  A.  Leffingwell’s  Illegitimacy 
and  the  Influence  of  the  Seasons  on  Conduct  (1892). 

Illimani,  one  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  40  miles  SE.  of  La  Paz.  Height, 
21,150  feet.  See  Andes. 

Illinois,  the  seventeentli  in  area  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  third  in  population,  extends  from 
Wisconsin  and  Lake  Michigan  on  copyright  isso  m u.s. 
the  N.  and  NE.  to  the  junction  of  by  j.  b.  Lippinoott 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  at  company, 
the  extreme  SW.  — a distance  of  nearly  400  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  l)y  the  state  of  Indiana, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash 
River ; on  the  S.  it  is  separated  from  Kentucky 
by  the  Ohio ; and  on  the  W.  the  Mississippi  flows 
between  it  and  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
The  area  is  56,650  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  that  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  surface  of  Illinois  is  the  most  level  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  except  Delaware  and  Louisiana; 
and  its  wide  grassy  plains,  though  broken  by 
numerous  streams  fringed  with  belts  of  fine  timber, 
bave  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Prairie  State. 
The  drainage  is  towards  the  south-west,  through 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
Illinois  River,  the  largest  in  the  state  to  which  it 
gives  name,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams 
in  the  north-east  of  the  state,  about  45  miles  south- 
west of  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  a south-west  course 
of  about  500  miles  in  all,  joining  the  Missis- 
sippi 20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
The  fertile  soil — a heavy  black  loam — with  a 
favourable  climate,  makes  this  the  richest  agri- 
cultural state  in  the  Union ; and  Illinois  ranks 
first  for  the  production  of  corn,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
horses. 

The  annual  value  of  the  principal  crops — maize, 
oats,  hay,  wheat,  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat, 
flax,  tobacco — is  well  over  $150,000,0(10.  There  are 
extensive  vineyards  in  the  state,  and  good  wine  is 
made.  Much  fruit  is  raised,  especially  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Chicago.  Forests  still  cover  a large  area  of 
the  land.  Honey  and  wax  are  obtained  on  a large 
scale.  There  are  1,500,000  horses  and  mules,  over 

3.000. 000  cattle,  and  1,(100,000  sheep  in  the  state. 

The  mineral  output  of  Illinois,  especially  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  is  also  large ; the  state  ranks  next  to 
Pennsylvania  in  this  respect.  Nearly  a fifth  of  tlie 
entire  coalfield  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  this 
state  ; and  though  some  three-fourths  of  the  coal  is 
found  in  the  Joliet  region  in  the  north-east,  there 
are  some  900  collieries  in  about  fifty  separate 
counties  of  the  state.  The  annual  output  reaches 

15.000. 000  tons,  and  the  industry  employs  30,000 
persons.  There  are  brine-springs  in  the  south  of  the 
state.  Iron  and  zinc  are  also  worked  ; and  other 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Austria  (average) 

Carinthia  

Lower  Austria  and  Styria. 

Upper  Au.stria 
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minerals  are  lead,  liiuestoiie,  salt,  and  duor-spar, 
tlie  last  found  near  Roseclare. 

The  position  of  Illinois  presents  unusual  facilities 
for  commerce.  It  has  400  miles  of  navigable  rivers  ; 
a waterway  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  great  lakes ; 
and  the  drainage-canal  (1900)  from  the  Chicago 
liiver  to  the  Desplaines  connects  Chicago  with  the 
^Mississippi  River.  Illinois  has  more  railroads  than 
any  other  state — 10,776  miles  in  1897.  The  trade  of 
the  state  centres  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  article 
on  that  city  statistics  are  given,  as  well  as  some 
indication  of  the  leading  manufactures.  Of  these 
last  the  principal  are  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  state  is  divided  into  102  counties.  The  gov- 
ernor and  most  of  the  other  state  officers  are  elected 
for  four  years,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
for  nine.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  ; and 
to  the  lower  house  each  district  returns  three  mem- 
bers, cumulative  voting  being  permitted  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  representation  of  minorities. 
Twenty  representatives  are  sent  to  the  Federal 
congress.  The  provisions  for  education  are  liberal. 
The  state  maintains  two  normal  schools,  an  agri- 
cultural college,  and  an  industrial  university  ; and 
besides  these  there  are  many  other  colleges  and 
universities.  A compulsory  educational  law  is  in 
force,  which  requires  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fourteen  to  attend  for  at  least  six- 
teen weeks  in  the  year  some  public  day  school, 
or  some  private  school  teaching  the  branches  com- 
monly taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  most 
important  educational  institutions,  including  the 
magnificently  endowed  Chicago  University,  are  in 
and  about  Chicago  (q.v.).  Thii  ty  higher  institu- 
tions have  700  teachers  and  over  10,000  pupils. 
Over  25,000  elementary  teachers  instruct  800,000 
])upils.  The  state  charitable  institutions  include 
four  hospitals  for  the  insane,  at  Elgin,  Kankakee, 
Jacksonville,  and  Anna  ; an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind  at  Jackson- 
ville ; an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Lincoln  ; 
a home  for  the  orphans  of  soldiers  at  Normal ; and 
eye  and  ear  infirmary  at  Chicago  ; a reform  school 
for  boys  at  Pontiac  ; and  a soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
home  at  Quincy.  The  475,000  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  state  have  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops. 

Formerly  a part  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
Illinois  was  organised  as  a territory  in  1809,  and 
admitted  as  a state  on  3d  December  1818.  While 
the  Federal  law  at  that  date  made  a population 
of  40,000  a condition  of  admission,  it  is  well 
established  that  the  actual  population  of  Illinois 
was  then  but  34,620.  In  1830  the  population 
numbered  157,445 ; in  1850,  851,470 ; in  1870, 
2,539,891  ; in  1880,  3,077,871  ; and  in  1890, 

3,826,351.  Chicago  is  by  far  the  largest  city 
of  Illinois  ; its  limits  embrace  more  than  a fourth 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  state.  Peoria, 
Quincy,  Springfield  (the  capital),  and  Rockford 
rank  next  in  population.  Important  events  in  the 
history  of  Illinois  have  been  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  territorial  period,  the  Black  Hawk  war  of 
1832,  and  the  Mormon  (q.v.)  troubles  in  1840-44. 
'Fhe  state  raised  six  regiments  for  the  Mexican 
war,  and  during  the  civil  war  contributed  259,092 
men  to  the  Union  armies,  of  whom  over  29,000 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease. 
At  Springfield  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  before  he 
was  elected  president,  and  there  he  is  buried.  See 
S.  Breese,  Early  History  of  Illinois  (Chicago, 
1884);  J.  Moses,  Illinois,  Historical  and  Statistical 
(Chicago,  1889). 

Illiterates,  a term  used  to  designate  those 
persons  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  both. 
The  percentage  of  illiterates  in  a country  furnishes 
one  of  the  few  means  of  estimating  quantitatively 
the  average  level  of  intelligence,  or  at  least  of 
education,  possessed  by  the  people  of  that  country. 


Plnfortunately  a strict  compai'ison  cannot  be  made, 
because  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  different 
countries  are  not  based  upon  one  uniformly  recog- 
nised method  of  obtaining  them.  ( 1 ) A few 
countries — e.g.  the  United  States,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Portugal,  and  the  Australian  colonies  of  \'ic- 
toria  and  Tasmania — have  endeavoured  to  take  an 
exact  census  of  illiterates ; in  their  enumerations 
all  children  below  six  years  of  age  were  excluded, 
except  in  the  United  States,  which  excluded  all 
children  below  ten  years  of  age. 


United  States  (1880).22'15  p.c. 
Italy  (1881) 54 '30 


Hungary  (1880) 57  14  p.c. 

Portugal  (1878) 79'07  .. 


The  high  percentage  of  the  United  States  is 
due  to  the  low  educational  status  of  the  Negro 
population.  In  1881  there  were  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria  23 "80  per  cent,  of  illiterates,  and  in  Tas- 
mania 43 ’78  per  cent.  Of  the  other  methods  that 
are  employed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  illiterates 
(2)  the  most  complete  results  are  afforded  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  men  and  women  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  marriage,  are  unable  to  sign  their 
names  in  the  registers.  On  this  basis  we  have  the 
following  results  for  comparison  in  the  year  1886  ; 


Country. 

3Ien. 

Women. 

Jleivji. 

England  and  Wales 

....  9-60 

11-50 

10  55 

Scotland 

4-65 

8-28 

6-46 

Ireland 

. . . -23-40 

25-30 

24-35 

Victoria 

2-00 

1-98 

1-99 

-New  South  Wales 

3-76 

4-20 

3-98 

Queensland 

4-52 

6-71 

5-62 

South  Australia 

3-04 

3-49 

3-26 

New  Zealand 

1-92 

2-89 

-J-40 

Prussia  (1884) 

....  3-31 

5-11 

4-21 

France  (1882) 

. . .14-39 

22-62 

18-50 

Italy  (1887) 

42-36 

62-80 

52-58 

It  may  be  stated  that  while  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1863,  23‘8  per  cent,  men  and  33T  per  cent, 
women  signed  their  marriage  register  by  mark,  in 
1897  the  figures  were  only  3 ‘3  per  cent,  men  and 
4'0  per  cent,  women.  In  Scotland  in  1897  the  pro- 
portion was  2T6  per  cent,  men  and  3 "27  per  cent, 
women,  while  in  several  counties  all  signed  their 
names.  In  Ireland,  in  the  same  year,  the  pro- 
portions were  15T  per  cent,  men  and  13'2  per  cent, 
women.  (3)  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number 
of  recruits  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write  in  the 
respective  countries  named,  and  where  universal 
conscription  is  in  force  : 


Baden  (1884) 0-02 

Wiirtemberg  (ls84) 0-02 

Bavaria  (1884) O'OS 

Saxony  (1884) 0'15 

Sweden  (1883) 0 27 

Denmark  (1881) 0-36 

Germany  (1884) 1-27 

Switzerland  ( 1888 ) 1 '3 

Prussia  (1884) 1'97 


Holland  (1887) 8'S 

France  (1886) 10-30 

Belgium  (1887) 13-87 

Austria  (1888) -25-00 

Hungary  (1888) 38-60 

Italy  (1888) 42-98 

Russia  (1882) 78-79 

Servia  (1881) 79-31 


(4)  At  the  general  election  of  1886  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  there  voted  in  England  and  Wales 
38,587  illiterate  persons,  in  Scotland  4836,  in  Ire- 
land 36,722,  giving  a percentage  of  2'69  out  of  a 
total  of  2,969,381  voters  who  went  to  the  poll.  (5) 
Out  of  a total  of  34,473  persons  of  all  ages  arrested 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in  the  yeai-  1887,  26,509 
could  only  read  or  write  imperfectly,  and  3333  were 
totally  unable  to  read,  a percentage  of  86 '56 
illiterates  apprehended.  Illiteracy  among  voters, 
both  white  and  black,  increased  enormously  in  the 
south  of  the  United  States  between  1870  and  1880. 
In  Texas  in  1870  there  were  17,500  illiterate  voters; 
in  1880  there  were  33,085,  But  between  1880  and 
1890  the  illiteracy  in  the  States  was  reduced  to  13 '4 
])er  cent,  of  the  total  population.  People  unable 
to  sign  their  name  attest  a document  by  making 
a cross,  certified  by  a witness  who  can  write. 

llloi'in.  See  Iloei. 

Illuilliliati  (Lat.  ‘the  enlightened’),  a name 
assumed  by  or  conferred  upon  various  mystics  pro- 
fessing to  have  special  knowledge  of  God  and  things 
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divine.  The  sects  whicli  may  be  iiicliuleil  uiuler 
tlie  title  are  the  Almubrados,  who  originated  in 
Spain  about  1520,  and  were  finally  crushed  by  the 
Imjuisition ; the  Guerinets  in  France,  who  flourished 
from  1623  to  1635 ; another  sect  which  arose  in 
the  south  of  France  about  1722,  and  perished  in 
tlie  storms  of  the  Revolution  ; an  association  of 
mystics  in  Belgium,  in  the  later  half  of  the 
18th  century.  But  the  name  is  more  particularly 
given  to  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati,  founded  at 
Ingolstadt  on  May  1,  1776,  which  soon  spread  over 
almost  all  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany.  Its 
founder,  Adam  Weishaupt  (1748-1830),  professor 
of  Canon  Law  at  Ingolstadt,  at  lir.st  called  it  the 
Order  of  the  Perfectibilists.  Filled  with  detesta- 
tion of  Jesuitism,  and  impatient  of  the  restraints 
which  were  at  that  time  imposed  on  the  freedom 
of  human  thought  in  Catholic  Germany,  especially 
in  Bavaria,  Weishaupt  set  himself  to  combat 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  tyranny,  by  founding 
an  association  which  should  be  a luminous  centre 
for  the  promotion  of  rational  and  religious  en- 
lightenment. Religious  dogmas  and  forms  of 
worship  were  rejected  ; his  religious  system  was 
a form  of  deism.  But  the  society  prosecuted 
political  aims  as  well,  in  that  the  members  of  the 
highest  of  the  orders  into  which  it  was  divided 
were  pledged  to  the  furtherance  of  Re]mblican 
opinions.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
association  was  one  of  the  first  laws  of  its  con- 
stitution. The  accession  of  Baron  von  Knigge 
to  the  new  order,  and  the  support  which  it 
received  from  the  Freeniascjns,  led  to  its  rapid 
extension  ; about  1780  it  counted  more  than  2000 
adherents,  mostly  men  of  rank  and  iiiHuence.  It 
was  regarded  with  favour  by  Goethe,  Heider, 
Nicolai,  Ernest  II.  of  Gotha,  and  Karl  August  of 
Weimar.  Weishaupt  and  Knigge  quarrelled  in 
1784.  The  order  began  to  be  openly  denounced 
as  dangerous,  in  1784  and  1785  edicts  were  issued 
by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  its  suppression,  and 
Weishaupt  was  degraded  and  banished.  See  his 
Ge^chichte  der  Verfolgumj  der  Illuminaten  (1787) 
and  Kurze  Rechtfertigimg  meiner  Absichteii  (1787). 
— Illmninism,  the  system  of  the  French  illu- 
minati,  is  sometimes  used  as  a synonym  for  Free- 
masonry and  unbelief,  from  a Catholic  point  of 
view. 

Illuiniiiatioii  of  Manuscripts,  the  art  of 

painting  manuscripts  with  miniatures  and  orna- 
ments, an  art  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
Egyptian  papyri  containing  portions  of  the  Ritual 
or  ‘ Book  of  the  Dead  ’ are  ornamented  with 
\ eritable  drawings  and  coloured  pictures.  Except 
these  papyri,  no  other  manuscripts  of  antiquity 
were,  strictly  speaking,  illuminated  ; such  Greek 
and  Roman  manuscrii)ts  of  the  1st  century  as  have 
reached  the  present  day  being  written  only.  Pliny, 
indeed,  mentions  from  Varro  that  authors  had  their 
portraits  painted  on  their  works,  and  refers  to  a 
luographical  work,  with  numerous  portraits  intro- 
duce<l,  but  all  such  have  disappeared  in  the  wreck 
of  ages ; the  oldest  illuminated  MSS.  which  have 
survived  being  the  Dioscorides  of  Vienna  and  the 
Virgil  of  the  Vatican,  both  of  the  4th  century, 
and  ornamented  with  vignettes  or  pictures  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of  art.  St  Jerome,  indeed,  in  the 
same  century,  complains  of  the  abuse  of  the 
practice,  as  shown  by  filling  up  books  with  capital 
letters  of  preposterous  size.  The  Byzantine  style 
strongly  influenced  every  other  early  style  through- 
out the  West,  ami  its  influence  can  be  traced  as 
late  as  the  11th  century. 

The  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts  with  gold 
and  silver  letters  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Egypt,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  papyrus 
has  any  gold  or  silver  introduced  into  it.  The 
artists  who  painted  in  gold,  called  Chrysographi, 


are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  2d  century.  One  of 
the  oldest  manuscripts  of  this  style  is  the  Codex 
Argeateus  of  Ulfilas  (360  A.D.);  and  the  charter 
of  foundation  of  Newminster  at  Winchester  by 
King  Edgar  (966  a.d.  ),  six  centuries  later,  shows 
the  use  of  these  letters.  Gold  letters  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  the  East  during  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  At  an  early  period  the  use  of  illumin- 
ated 01-  decorated  initial  letters  commenced — to 
be  distinguished  from  the  illuminated  or  painted 
pages  placed  at  the  head  of  Byzantine  manu- 
scripts. Originally  they  were  not  larger  than 
the  text,  or  more  coloured  ; but  the  >Syriac  manu- 
scripts of  the  7th  century  have  them  with  a 
pattern  or  border ; and  they  go  on  increasing  in 
.size  and  si)lendour  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  century, 
when  large  initial  letters,  sometimes  decorated  with 
little  pictures  or  miniatures,  came  into  fashion  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  The  subjects 
of  the  figures  mixed  up  with  the  arabesque  orna- 
ments often  referred  to  the  texts  ; warriors  and 
warlike  groups  of  figures  being  introduced  when 
the  text  referred  to  war,  symbolical  representa-  | 
tions  of  hell  vyhere  the  chapters  following  treated 
on  that  region.  These  initial  letters  soon  increased 
to  a great  size,  being  from  2 to  24  inches  long  ; 1 
they  were  most  used  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  j 
but  continued  till  the  12th  century,  and  degener-  j 
ated  in  the  16th  to  the  last  decadence  of  art — the  1 
grotesque.  In  the  13th  century  burnished  gold  I 
was  used  as  a background  for  letters  and  minia-  i 
tures,  and  so  finely  were  these  backgrounds 
executed  that  they  api)ear  like  plates  of  solid 
gold.  The  art  which  flourished  in  the  eastern 
and  western  empires  passed  over  to  Ireland,  and 
there  gave  rise  to  a separate  school  or  kind  of 
illumination.  This  style,  which  consists  in  a 
regular  series  of  interlaced  ribbon  ornaments,  often 
terminating  in  the  heads  of  gryphons  and  other 
animals,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  later 
patterns  of  Byzantine  art,  seen  on  mosaics,  muial 
paintings,  and  other  objects.  This  Celtic  style  is 
finely  exhibited  in  the  remarkable  MS.  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  known  as  the  ‘Book  of  Kells,’ 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  the  9th  century.  The 
minute  size  and  number  of  the  interlacements  is 
quite  wonderful. 

The  Hibenio-Saxon  style  is  seen  in  the  so-called 
Durham  Book  in  the  British  Museum  (Cott.  MS. 
Nero  D.  IV.),  M'hich  is  only  second  to  the  Book  of 
Kells  in  beauty.  It  Avas  written  by  Eadfrith, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  (died  721),  in  honour  of  St 
Cuthbert.  The  A'arious  schools  of  art  in  the 
middle  ages  found  their  homes  in  the  different 
monasteiies,  and  the  so-called  Optis  Anglicum  is 
exhibited  in  the  Benedictional  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  DeA'onshire  at  ChatsAvorth. 
This  Avas  produced  at  the  Old  Minster  at  Win-  i 
Chester,  and  Avas  exeoited  by  Godemann  (after- 
Avards  aljbot  of  Thorney)  for  Ethel  Avoid,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  ( 963-984 ). 

In  the  12th  century  a neAV  style  arose  Avhich  Avas 
distinguished  by  the  profusion  of  its  ornamenta- 
tion, intricate  modes  of  illumination,  and  abundant 
use  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  13th  century  the 
art  still  more  deteriorated  in  Avestern  Europe,  but 
the  manuscripts  of  the  14th  century  show  a great 
a<lvance  in  painting  over  the  Avorks  of  previous 
centuries.  Dante’s  Divina  Cominedia  in  the  British 
Museum  (Egerton  MS.  943)  is  a fine  specimen  of 
the  Avork  of  Italian  artists  in  this  century.  The 
Arundel  Psalter,  also  in  the  British  Museum 
(Arundel  MS.  83),  is  a noble  Avork  of  English 
artists.  It  Avas  given  by  Robert  de  Lyle  to  his 
daughter  Audry  in  1339. 

In  the  15th  century  the  art  of  miniature  began 
to  decline  in  England,  and  the  finest  Avorks  Avere 
produced  by  foreign  painters.  This  is  the  case 
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with  tlie  famous  Bedford  Missal  iii  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  prepared  for  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, son  of  Henry  TV.  and  Regent  of  France,  on 
his  marriage  in  1423  with  the  daughter  of  John, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duchess  presented  tlie 
MS.  (with  her  husband’s  consent)  to  Henry  VI. 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1430.  In  this  same  century 
were  produced  the  celebrated  choir  books  in  the 
cathedral  of  Siena,  by  Girolamo  da  Cremona  and 
Liberale  da  Verona,  who  were  paid  for  their  work 
in  1468  and  1472-73.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
speciinens  of  the  work  of  the  next  century  is  the 
Book  of  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of  Louis 
XII. , which  has  borders  of  natural  plants  on  a gold 
ground.  The  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  priceless  monument  of  French  art  at  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  was  Jean  Bonrdichon 
( 1457-1521 ). 

The  usual  mode  of  production  adopted  in  the 
Scriptorium  was  for  the  scribe  to  rule  a space  for 
his  text  in  accordance  with  the  general  design,  and 
to  write  within  these  limits.  He  was  followed  by 
the  illnminator  of  initials,  borders,  and  ornamental 
accessories.  Then  came  the  miniaturist.  St  David, 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
assiduous  illuminator,  and  among  the  most  cele- 
brated miniaturists  may  be  mentioned  Giotto 
(1276-1337),  Fra  Angelico  (1389-1455),  Attavante 
(1455-1520),  Julio  Clovio  (1498-1578),  Vincenzo 
Raimondo  (died  1557),  and  Boccardino  (16th 
century ).  Raphael  and  Jan  van  Eyck  "might  be 
added  to  the  list.  That  splendid  example  of 
Flemisli  illumination,  the  Franciscan  Breviary  of 
Cardinal  Domenico  Grimani  (1461-1523),  has  been 
attributed  to  Memling,  but  later  inquiries  have 
proved  that  be  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  art  became 
extinct,  ending  with  a style  of  painting  called 
camdieu,  grits,  a kind  of  monochrome,  in  which  the 
lights  are  white  or  gold,  and  shaded  so  as  to 
emulate  bas-reliefs.  Among  oriental  nations  the 
Persians,  Hindus,  and  Chinese  have  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  great  beauty,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  compete  with  those  of  the  western 
nations  in  antiquity.  For  beauty  of  design  some 
of  the  Arab  manuscripts  are  charming,  but  their 
antiquity  does  not  reacli  beyond  the  13tli  century. 
The  Chinese  Buddhists  have  also  illuminated 
classics,  or  religious  books  of  their  sect,  one  of 
which,  the  Diamond  Book,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  a text  splendidly  printed  in 
silver  and  gold  letters  on  a blue  ground,  and 
the  vignettes  charmingly  painted  in  tempera,  on 
macerated  leaves  of  the  Ficus  Indica. 

See  J.  W.  Bradley,  Manual  of  Illumination  ( 1861) ; 
Dictionary  of  Miniaturists  (3  vols.  1887-89);  H.  Shaw, 
The  Art  of  Illumination  W.  & G.  Audsley,  Guide 

to  Illuminating  and  Missal  Painting  ( 1861 ) ; De  Gray 
Birch  & Jenner,  Early  Draxcings  and  III uminatioxis 
(1879);  .7.  H.  Middleton,  Illuminated  Manuserijtts 

(1892);  Falconer  Madan,  Books  in  Manuscript  (1893). 

Illiiiiiinations.  See  Pyrotechny. 

Illusions  are  usually  distinguished,  as  having- 
some  basis  in  outward  physical  facts,  from  delusions, 
which  are  purely  subjective  hallucinations,  with  no 
foundation  save  perverted  imagination,  or  other- 
wise dkordered  faculties.  Optical  illusions  are 
exemplified  by  the  appearances  connected  with 
mirage.  See  Optical  Illusions,  Apparitions, 
Dreams,  Hallucinations,  Insanity;  andSully’s 
/Wimow.f  ( Inter.  Sc.  Series,  1881). 

Illustration  of  Books.  Since  man  first 
discovered  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  others 
by  means  of  writing,  he  seems  to  have  felt  the 
want  of  some  method  of  illustration  or  embellish- 
inent.  From  the  Egyptian  papyrus  down  to  tlie 
invention  of  printing  this  was  supplied  by  pictures, 
266 
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coloured  or  uncoloured,  engravings,  carvings,  &c., 
executed  by  hand,  and  so  far  as  these  have  any  con- 
nection with  books  or  writings  their  history  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Illumination  of  Manu- 
scripts. The  first  printed  books  were  entirely 
illustrations,  both  pictures  and  text  being  printed 
from  blocks  engraved  on  wood  in  relief,  such  as  the 
Biblia  Pauperum  (q.v. ),  and  many  others.  The 
Ax's  Memorandi  (end  of  15th  century)  comprised 
fifteen  New  Testament  pictures,  faced  by  the  same 
number  of  text  pages,  all  engraved  on  wood.  The 
Mazarin  Bible  (1455),  the  first  book  completely 
printed  from  movable  types,  many  of  the  copies  of 
which  were  beautifully  embellished  by  hand,  was 
sold  as  a manuscript,  till  the  number  of  copies 
aroused  suspicion.  Many  other  spurious  MSS. 
were  produced  in  the  same  way,  the  larger  price 
obtained  for  them  forming  a temptation  to  those 
having  the  secret  of  printing. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Speculum  Hmnance  Sal- 
vatioxris,  said  to  have  been  printed  by  Coster  about 
1440,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  in  which 
two  different  coloured  inks  were  used  on  the  same 
page  ; and  the  ornamental  capitals  in  the  Psalter 
of  Fust  and  Schbffer  in  1457  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  printing  in  two  colours.  Probably  the 
first  printed  book  with  wood-engraved  illustra- 
tions used  throughout  the  text  was  the  Fables 
of  Ulrich  Bohner,  issued  by  Albert  Pfister,  printer 
of  Bamberg,  in  1461,  which  had  101  engravings  on 
wood.  In  Italy  the  first  known  example  is  the 
Meditationes,  published  by  Ulrich  Hahn,  a Ger- 
man, in  Rome,  1467,  of  which  three  copies  are 
still  known  to  exist.  The  most  artistic  book  of 
this  period  was  certainly  a volume  on  military  art 
by  Valturius,  illustrated  by  eighty-two  designs  by 
Matteo  Pasti,  at  Verona,  in  1472.  The  designs 
are  in  outline  and  very  cleverly  drawn,  though 
poorly  engraved. 

The  invention  of  the  method  of  printing  from 
engraved  ( intaglio ) plates  introduced  a new  factor 
into  book  illustration.  II  Monte  Santo  di  Dio 
(Florence,  1477)  was  the  first  book  issued  witli 
illustrations  engraved  on  metal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  many  books 
were  beautifully  illustrated  by  pictures  in  chiar- 
oscuro, produced  by  three  or  four  blocks,  engraved 
on  wood,  printing  different  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  generally  ochre,  brown,  gray,  or  red,  many 
of  the  original  drawings  being  by  Titian,  Raphael, 
Parmigiano,  and  other  masters.  About  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  engraved  plates  began  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  wood-engravings  in  the 
same  books ; and  fi'oni  this  period  a struggle  for 
supremacy  began  between  the  two  arts,  which 
finally  resulted  in  favour  of  metal  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  Wood-engraving  declined  till  re- 
vived by  Bewick,  and  metal-engraving  and  etch- 
ing had  the  field  to  themselves.  During  the  18th 
century  many  books  were  beautifully  illustrated 
by  engraved  and  etched  title-pages,  vignettes,  and 
tailpieces,  the  most  celebrated  artists  making- 
designs  for  the  purpose  ; the  type  was  first  printed, 
leaving  spaces  on  which  the  plates  Avere  afterwards 
printed.  The  lead  taken  by  France  in  the  18th 
century  was  closely  followed  by  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Coloured  illustrations,  when  not  coloured  by 
hand,  as  they  generally  were,  were  printed  by  means 
of  numerous  carefully  prepared  wood  blocks,  each 
printing  a different  colour.  An  elaborate  account  of 
the  method  will  be  found  in  Savage’s  work.  In 
short,  the  history  of  book  illustration  reflects  more 
or  less  faithfully  the  state  of  art  of  the  period,  and 
it  may  be  traced  in  the  articles  Book,  Engraving, 
Wood-engraving,  Bartolozzi,  Bewick,  Oaxton, 
Diirer,  Hogarth,  Turner,  &c. 

The  invention  of  lithography  in  1796  introduced 
a third  element,  which  was  immediately  taken 
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advantage  of.  Being  much  cheaper  than  steel- 
engraving,  it  gradually  tended  to  supersede  that 
process  for  book  purjtoses,  its  special  adaptability 
for  coloured  work  giving  it  great  advantages  ot  er 
its  rival.  In  England  book  illustration  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point  as 
regards  engraved  and  etched  plates  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  in  the  series  of  annuals,  keep- 
sakes, and  the  higher-class  books  illustrated  by 
such  masters  as  Stothard,  Turner,  &c.  The  re- 
vival of  wood-engraving  by  Bewick  and  his  pupils 
gradually  led  to  the  restoration  of  that  art  as  an 
illustrating  medium.  In  this  it  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  facility  with  which  wood-engravings  can  be 
printed  along  with  the  text,  together  with  the 
advance  made  in  typ)ographic  printing.  The  series 
of  Christmas  books  illustrated  by  John  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Gilbert  and  Birket  Fo.ster  had  no  small 
share  in  that  advancement.  Among  the  artists 
who  have  helped  to  raise  the  art  to  its  present  high 
position  may  be  mentioned  Cruikshank,  H.  K. 
Browne  (Phiz),  Doyle,  Leech,  Tenniel,  Millais,  F. 
Walker,  W.  J.  Linton,  Herkomer,  t&c.  The 
development  of  what  has  been  called  the  American 
school  of  wood-engraving  has  still  further  increased 
the  influence  of  that  branch  of  art  for  illustrative 
purposes. 

Relief-block  Processes  for  Book  Illustration. — 
While  Photogravure  (q.v.)  threatens  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  steel-engraving,  very  many  processes 
have  been  invented  to  produce  relief  blocks  with 
a view  to  supersede  wood-engraving  in  book 
illustration.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  reproduce 
drawings  in  line  or  wash,  in  fac-simile,  on  a relief 
block  capable  of  being  printed  from  the  surface  at 
the  type  press.  That  is,  the  lines  or  parts  which 
impress  the  paper  are  to  be  left  in  relief,  while 
the  white  parts  are  cut  out  so  as  to  leave  the  paper 
un  printed. 

What  are  called  ‘process’  relief  blocks  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds — those  reproduced  from 
black-and-white,  or  line  drawings  by  pen  and  ink, 
and  those  from  half-tone  photographs  or  wash 
drawings.  The  former,  as  t)eing  the  simpler,  we 
shall  describe  first. 

The  simplest  form  of  it  is  when  a drawing  is 
made  in  transfer  ink  on  lithographic  transfer  paper 
( see  Lithography  ),  or  when  a proof  of  a line 
drawing  on  stone  or  line  engraving  can  be  got  in 
transfer  ink.  This  transfer  drawing  or  proof  is 
transferred  to  the  polished  surface  of  a zinc  plate 
in  the  ordinary  lithographic  manner.  Zinc  is 
generally  used,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  etching  acid  ; but  copper  is  sometimes 
used  for  very  fine  work.  After  the  transfer  the 
plate  is  wetted,  and  the  lines  are  inked  repeatedly 
till  a thick  coating  of  ink  covers  the  lines  of 
the  drawing.  Powdered  asphalt,  or  other  similar 
substance,  is  then  dusted  over  the  plate,  which 
is  gently  heated  till  the  asphalt  is  incorpor- 
ated with  the  ink.  The  back  of  the  plate  and 
the  other  parts  not  requiring  to  be  etched  are 
covered  by  varnish,  and  the  plate  is  put  into 
a bath  of  acid  for  the  uncovered  parts  to  be 
etcbed  away,  leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  As  the 
etching,  if  carried  on  continuously,  would  under- 
mine the  lines  and  finally  eat  them  off  altogether, 
the  plate  is  removed  from  the  bath  after  a very 
slight  etching.  It  is  then  washed  and  gently 
heated,  which  causes  the  asphalt  and  ink  to  run 
down  the  side  of  the  lines  already  in  relief,  and 
protect  them  from  further  etching.  This  is  a very 
delicate  part  of  the  process,  and  great  skill  is 
required  to  let  the  protecting  compound  run  down 
enough  and  no  more.  The  plate  is  returned  to  the 
bath  and  etched  a little  more.  The  washing  and 
heating  is  repeated,  and  so  the  etching  and  heating- 
goes  oTi  gradually  till  a sufficient  depth  is  obtained 


for  the  fine  parts.  During  the  etching  a rocking 
motion  is  given  to  the  bath  to  make  the  acid  act 
more  equally  and  allow  the  bubbles  of  gas  to 
escape.  The  larger  white  parts  are  generally  cut 
deeper  afterwards  with  machine  drills. 

When  other  than  transfers  are  to  be  repioduced, 
such  as  pen-and-ink  drawings,  engravings,  or  any 
other  drawing  in  line,  the  subject  is  photographed  to 
the  required  size.  Here  this  process  has  a decided 
advantag-e  over  that  just  described,  inasmuch  as 
the  drawing  to  be  copied  may  be  made  of  any  con- 
venient size,  while  a drawing  on  transfer  paper 
must  be  of  the  exact  size  required.  The  jihoto- 
graph  being  obtained,  it  is  treated  as  for  a photo- 
lithograph (see  Lithography),  transferred  to 
stone,  and  a re-transfer  taken  to  put  on  the  zinc, 
which  is  then  treated  as  already  described.  By 
this  process  a little  of  the  sharpness  of  the  drawing 
is  lost  by  the  repeated  transfers,  every  one  tend- 
ing to  thicken  and  blur  the  lines  a little ; a more 
direct  method  of  putting  the  drawing  on  the  zinc 
is  as  follows.  The  plate  is  thinly  and  evenly 
coated  with  bitumen,  bichromatised  albumen,  or 
other  substance  sensitive  to  tbe  action  of  light. 
A very  strong  photographic  negative,  taken  in 
reverse  from  the  drawing,  in  which  the  lines  are 
clear  glass  and  the  lights  as  dense  as  possible,  is 
put  on  the  plate  and  exposed  to  the  light.  Tbe 
light  acting  through  the  lines  on  the  negati\  e 
render  thp  corresponding  parts  of  the  coating  on 
the  zinc,  to  a sufficient  extent,  insoluble,  while 
the  light  parts,  being  protected  by  the  negative, 
can  be  dissolved  out  by  a suitable  solvent  in  the 
case  of  bitumen,  or  washed  off  if  the  albumen 
method  is  used.  The  drawing  is  thus  left  on  the 
zinc  in  bitumen,  and,  as  that  substance  is  a good 
protective  against  acid,  the  plate  is  etched  as 
already  descriljed. 

There  are  also  several  gelatine  processes,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  be  shortly  described.  In  the 
swelled  gelatine  process  a plate  of  glass,  coated  with 
a film  of  bichromatised  gelatine,  is  exposed  under 
a negative,  from  a line  diawing,  and  afterwards 
soaked  in  cold  water,  when  the  parts  not  acted 
upon  by  the  light  will  swell  up  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  a cast  being  taken  whicb  will  give  the 
lines  in  relief,  or,  if  the  plate  be  put  in  hot  water, 
will  be  removed  altogether,  leaving  the  lines  in 
relief.  Or,  if  a photo-wostWwe  be  put  on  the  film, 
the  lines  will  be  left  soluble  and  may  be  dis.solved 
out  by  hot,  or  swelled  up  by  cold  water.  In  these 
gelatine  processes,  however,  the  relief  is  very  low, 
and  the  white  parts  have  to  be  made  up  with 
heated  wax  by  hand,  which  is  a very  delicate 
process,  or  cut  away  in  a subsequent  stereotype. 
In  some  methods  a solid  slab  of  prepared  gelatine 
is  used,  when  the  etching  or  dissolving  out  may 
be  made  as  deep  as  required. 

There  are  an  infinity  of  other  slightly  differing 
processes  for  producing  the  same  result,  but  as 
they  are  all  more  or  less  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  they  do  not  call  for  separate  descrip- 
tion. 

The  production  of  relief  blocks  from  ordinary 
photographs  or  drawings  made  by  washes  of  black 
and  white  is  a much  more  delicate  matter.  In- 
taglio plates  have  indeed  been  in  successful  use  for 
many  years  ( see  Photogravitre  ),  but  relief  blocks 
until  the  invention  of  Meisenbach’s  process  baffled 
all  efforts.  As  in  relief  block  every  part  which 
touches  the  paper  prints  black,  and  every  part 
which  does  not  touch  the  paper  leaves  it  white,  it 
is  obvious  that  until  some  method  was  devised  of 
turning  the  smoothly  graded  tones  of  a photograph 
into  something  which  could  be  represented  in  pure 
black  and  white,  success  was  impossible. 

The  method  sought  after  was  to  break  up  the 
photo-tones  into  some  sort  of  grain,  stipple  or  line. 
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■which  should  be  closest  in  the  darkest  parts,  and 
become  more  open  as  the  lights  were  approached. 
It  would  be  unadvisable,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  enumerate  all  the  devices  which  have  been 
inventeil  and  patented  for  this  purpose.  That 
patented  by  Meisenbach  of  Munich  in  1882,  how- 
ever, as  the  one  on  which  nearly  all  the  most 
successful  subsequent  processes  are  based,  may  be 
briefly  explained.  A glass  plate  is  jjrepared  with 
fine  parallel  lines,  thus  This  is  exposed  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  sensitive  plate  in  the 

camera,  at  a very  short  cfistance  from  the  plate, 
and  when  the  exposure  is  half  completed  the  cap 
is  put  on  the  lens,  the  lined  plate  is  taken  out  and 

8 in  with  the  lines  in  the  reverse  direction,  tlius 
, and  the  exposure  is  completed.  The  resultant 
negative  is  thus  broken  into  minute  regular 
dots.  These  ‘screens’  are  now  prepared  witli  cross 
lines,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  changing  tlie 
position  during  exposure.  They  are  glass  plates 
with  etched  lines,  or  are  photographically  printed 
from  a plate  so  j)repared — two  plates  being  fastened 
face  to  face  with  their  lines  in  opposite  directions 
to  give  the  cross  effect.  The  lines  may  vary  in 
width  from  85  jier  inch  for  newspaper  printing,  to 
about  150  per  inch  for  fine  printing.  Plates  with 
200  per  inch  produce  work  so  very  fine  in  grain  that 
special  printing  is  required. 

A grained  photograph  being  finally  obtained  by 
means  of  any  of  the  thousand-and-one  processes,  it 
is  transferred  to  zinc  and  etched  as  described  for 
the  line  process. 

In  addition  to  these  photo-chemical  processes, 
there  are  several  mechanical  methods  of  producing 
relief  blocks,  of  whicb  Messrs  Dawson’s  Typo- 
etching process,  an  improvement  upon  Palmer’s 
Glyphographic  process  (patented  in  1848)',  is  very 
extensively  used  for  the  production  of  maps,  plans, 
diagrams,  &c.  A polished  brass  plate  is  covered 
with  a film  of  prepared  wax,  on  which  the  lines  are 
drawn  with  special  etching  needles  which  clear 
away  the  wax  down  to  the  metal.  Letters  and 
words  are  stamped  through  the  wax  with  types  of 
varying  sizes  as  may  be  required.  The  wax,  which 
is  of  course  very  thin,  is  added  to  by  melting  other 
j wa.x  over  the  surface  M'itb  a heated  pointed  metal 
! tool.  This  stream  of  melted  wax  is  skilfully  pre- 
vented from  running  into  the  lines  or  letters,  and 
when  thick  enough  to  give  sufficient  depth  to  the 
finished  block,  an  electrotype  is  taken  from  the 
plate,  in  which  the  cleared  surface  of  the  brass 
forms  the  raised  lines,  and  the  built-up  wax  the 
sunk  or  white  parts.  This  electrotype  is  the  print- 
ing block.  Many  of  the  text  maps  in  the  present 
work  are  executed  by  this  process  ; those  in  Vol.  VI. 
p.  701,  and  Vol.  VTl.  p.  762,  are  good  examples. 

Many  other  mechanical  methods  are  used  in 
engraving  and  etching,  but  generally  they  are 
too  technical  to  be  detailed  here,  and  we  have 
described  nearly  all  which  are  of  any  public  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  various  processes,  though 
simple  enough  in  theory,  give  great  scope  for  skill 
in  manipulation,  and  much  of  their  success  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  operator.  As  a meaus  of  illus- 
trating books  they  are  making  rapid  strides  to- 
wards complete  success  within  the  bounds,  not  by 
any  means  unlimited,  of  their  capabilities.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  prod\rced  has 
rendered  the  daily  illustrated  paper  a possible  and 
accomplished  fact.  As  to  cost,  blocks  can  be  pro- 
duced for  from  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  square  inch  of  sur- 
face, according  to  the  nature  of  the  drawings — the 
stipple  process  being  the  more  e.xpensive. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  is  to 
obtain  drawings  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  these 
should  be  made  by  artists  who  have  studied  the 
capabilities  and  requirements  of  the  variousmethods. 


For  the  line  processes  the  drawings,  when  not 
executed  on  transfer  paper,  should  be  made  on 
bristol  board  or  sniootlirsurfaced  white  paper,  with 
some  dense  black  pigment,  as  much  of  the  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  sharpness  and  blackness  of 
even  tbe  faintest  lines.  Stephen’s  ebony  stain, 
Winsor  & Newton’s  liquid  lampblack,  and  other 
pigments  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
drawings  should  be  larger  than  the  required  re- 
production, as  the  reduction  tends  to  refine  the 
block,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  every 
detail  is  exactly  as  wanted,  for  the  process  repro- 
duces the  defects  as  strongly  as  the  beauties  of  a 
drawing.  Given  proper  drawings  and  subjects 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  this  process  undoubtedly 
is  capable  of  producing  first-class  work. 

The  stipple  or  INIeisenbach  process  is  a much  more 
delicate  affair,  and  from  the  care  with  which  its 
blocks  require  to  be  printed,  on  account  of  the 
necessarily  shallow  nature  of  the  etching,  its  ai)pli- 
cation  is  much  more  limited.  If  nature  photo- 
graphs are  reproduced  on  too  small  a scale,  the 
stipple,  if  coarse,  obliterates  much  of  the  detail, 
and,  if  too  fine,  is  apt  to  blui-  in  printing.  But 
when  drawings  are  specially  made  for  it  by  artists 
who  understand  its  requirements,  it  is  capable  of 
very  fine  results,  and  the  drawing  is  rej)rodHced 
with  a fidelity  seldom  seen  in  an  engraving.  The 
drawings  may  be  executed  in  lampblack  and 
Chinese  white,  or  any  pure  monochrome. 

Tills  process  has  been  so  improved  and  developed 
that  it  has  become  almost  the  univer.sal  medium 
for  ordinary  book  illustration. 

The  weak  point  of  nearly  all  tone-process  work 
is  that  the  sharpness  and  brilliancy  of  the  original 
drawing  gets  softened  and  generalised  away,  and 
the  result  is  sometimes  flat  and  spiritless,  with  a 
tendency  to  become  monotonous.  The  process  has 
no  white  ; even  the  highest  lights  are  covered  with 
tint.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  an  increasing  use  of 
hand  engraving  on  the  blocks,  in  order  to  restore 
the  vigour  of  the  drawing,  and  to  give  something 
more  or  less  like  a good  wood-engraving. 

The  latest  development  of  the  process  is  the  Three- 
Colour  Proce.'iS.  Coloured  pictures,  or  naturally 
coloured  objects,  are  by  tins  methotl  rejjroduced 
and  printed  by  means  of  three  blocks,  printed  with 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  inks  respectively.  It  i.s 
founded  on  a suggestion  by  the  late  Clerk  Maxwell, 
and  Profe.ssor  Vogel  of  Berlin  and  many  other.'- 
have  helped  in  its  development.  By  means  of 
coloured  screens,  or  light- filters,  three  separate  nega- 
tives of  the  subject  are  taken,  reproducing  the  colour 
values  of  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue  raj^s  respectively. 
These  negatives  are  by  the  usual  process  made  into 
; blocks,  which,  if  properly  printed  with  the  correctlx 
coloured  inks,  produce  a more  or  less  exact  fac 
simile  of  the  original  object  or  drawing.  Many 
very  fine  e.xamples  of  the  process  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  which  every  touch  of  the  brush  in  a 
I water-colour  drawing  has  been  faithfully  repro- 
duced. The  care  ami  delicacy  necessary  for  success- 
ful printing,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the  method 
should  be  limited  to  cases  where  specially  prepared 
paper  can  be  used  in  printing,  or  the  result  may  be 
disappointing. 

For  purely  photographic  methods  of  illustration, 
such  as  collotype,  see  Photography. 

See  The  Process  Year-Book  (annually)  ; /W.  Savage, 
Practical  Hints  on  Decorative  Printinr/  (Lend.  1822); 
Paper  on  Illuistrated  Books  in  Quarterly  Magazine,  vol. 
Ixxiv.  (June  1844);  H.  Bouchot,  The  Printed  Book: 
its  History,  Illustrations,  <Lc.  (Eng.  ed.  by  E.  C.  Bigmore, 
Loud.  1887 ; new  ed.  1SS9) ; J.  S.  Hodson,  Guide  to  Art 
Illustration  (1884);  Modern  Methods  of  Illustratinrj 
Books  { Lond.  1887) ; Joseph  Pennell,  Pen  Drawing  and 
Pen  Draughtsmen  (1889;  new  ed.  1894),  and  3iodcrn 
Illustration  ( 1 895 ). 
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Illyria  (Lat.  lllyricwn),  in  ancient  times  the 
country  that  stretched  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  Epirus  northwards.  It 
was  not  a liomogeneous  territoiy,  hut  varied  in 
extent  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The 
region  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  who 
seem  seldom  to  have  been  held  together  bj^  any 
sort  of  political  cohesion.  From  somfe  cause  or 
other — probably  the  mountainous  character  of  tlie 
region  they  inhabited  was  the  principal  cause — 
they  were  the  last  of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan 
Ijeninsula  to  be  brought  within  the  fold  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  single  Greek  colony  of  Dyrrhachium 
or  Epidamnus,  in  the  south,  was  the  only  point 
whence  the  rays  of  Greek  enlightenment  could 
penetrate  the  darkness  of  Illyrian  barbarism.  The 
Illyrians  are  tlescribed  as  resembling  the  savage 
Thracians  in  their  manners,  as  tattooing  their 
1 todies,  as  ottering  human  sacrifices  to  their  deities, 
but  as  honouring  women,  who  even  held  chieftain- 
ships amongst  them.  For  many  years  they  seem 
to  have  kept  up  a series  of  incessant  attacks  upon 
the  early  kings  of  Macedonia  ; they  levied  tribute 
from  Amyntas  II.,  and  slew  Perdiccas  (359  B.C. ). 
But  they  were  subdued  by  Philip  II.  and  Alex- 
ander, who  annexed  their  country  to  Macedonia. 
In  the  3d  century,  after  the  breaking  tip  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  they  caused  much  annoy- 
ance to  Greece  and  Italy  by  their  piratical  excur- 
sions. At  length  the  patience  of  Rome  was  ex- 
hausted, and  in  two  short  wars  (229  and  219  B.C.) 
she  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  refractory  Illy- 
rians. Fifty  j'ears  later  they  provoked  a third  war 
with  Rome,  which  resulted  in  their  defeat  and  the 
incorporation  of  their  territories  in  the  all-victorious 
republic.  Nevertheless,  the  Illyrians  only  con- 
sented to  be  civilised  at  the  sword’s  point,  they 
frequently^  rose  in  revolt  against  their  conquerors  ; 
but  in  35  B.C.  Illyria  was  made  a Roman  province. 
During  the  empire  they'^  served  faithfully^  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  even  gave  half-a-dozen 
emjierors  to  the  state,  as  Claudius  II.,  Aurelian, 
Diocletian,  Probus,  and  some  others.  Under  the 
lule  of  the  emperors  the  political  importance  of 
Illyria,  or  Illyricum,  as  the  Romans  called  it, 
was  greatly  increased.  In  the  2d  centuiy  Illyria 
extended  as  far  north  as  the  Danube,  and  e\'en 
beyond  it,  and  included  Noiicum,  Pannonia, 
Mcesia,  Thrace,  and  Dacia.  Constantine  still 
further  enlarged  its  boundaries,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  four  chief  divisions  of  his  empire.  But 
when  the  empire  was  divided  between  East  and 
West,  Illyria  was  also  divided.  Noricum,  Pan- 
nonia, Mcesia,  &c.  were  designated  as  Illyris 
Barbara,  and  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  the 
West ; Illyris  Graeca,  embracing-  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  &c. , was  attached  to  the  eastern 
empire.  In  the  period  of  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  western  empire  Illyiia  was  successively^  over- 
run by  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  several  Slavic 
tribes,  and  nearly^  all  traces  of  civilisation  dis- 
appeared. The  Illyuians  themselves  partly^  amal- 
gamated with  the  Huns  and  their  Slavic  con- 
querors, and  partly  were  driven  southwards,  where 
one  of  their  tribes,  the  Albani,  survive,  at  all 
events  in  name,  in  the  modern  Albanians.  As 
the  several  Slavic  states  became  consolidated  and 
rose  to  power,  the  political  importance  of  Illyu'ia, 
and  even  its  name,  gradually'  died  away'.  The 
name  was  revived  in  quite  modern  times,  when 
Napoleon,  in  1809,  formed  the  territories  he  had 
wrested  from  Austria  into  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
In  1816,  when  they  were  restored  to  Austria,  this 
power  constituted  out  of  them  and  the  provinces 
of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Gorz,  Gradisca,  and  Istria 
the  kingdom  of  Illyria.  But  the  designation  was 
dropjmd  in  1849,  and  the  territories  inchuled  in  it 
were  reorganised  as  provinces. 


The  geogiaphical  features  of  llly'iia  are  described 
under  Bo.SNIa,  D.4I,matia,  Moxtenegro,  iS;c.,  the 
modern  states  or  provinces  with  which  it  mo.st 
nearly  coincided. 

The  name  Illy'rian  is  also  used  in  three  other 
significations.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it 
was  used  to  indicate  those  Sla^•s  who  were  members 
of  the  non-united  Greek  Church — i.e.  principally 
the  Servians  or  Razans.  In  the  19th  century  the 
terms  Illy'iian  and  Illyrian  peoples  were  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Southern 
Slavs — the  Servians,  Croatians,  and  Slovenians — 
into  a revived  Illyrian  kingdom,  an  idea  which 
seems  to  have  been  first  made  current  by  Gai 
about  1835.  Illyrian  literature  is  sometimes  used 
when  Servian  literature  is  meant ; and  Servian 
literature  in  this  sense  includes  Dalmatian  or 
Ragusan  literature.  See  Servia,  and  Ragi'.SA. 
The  scene'  of  Shakespeare’s  Tiodfth  Night  is  laid 
in  Illyria. 

llllieil  (formerly  Moysk),  a lake  in  the  Russian 
government  of  No\gorod,  with  an  area  of  354 
sq.  m.,  and  a depth  varying  from  7 to  30  feet.  The 
rivers  Shelon,  Lovat,  Msta,  and  several  others  flow 
into  the  lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  through 
the  river  Volkhof  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish.  1 

Iliuinstei',  an  ancient  market-town  of  Somer- 
setshire, is  situated  on  the  Isle,  11  miles  SE.  of 
Taunton  by'  rail.  The  church  is  a noble  example  of 
Perpendicular  architecture.  Some  manufactures  of 
ropes,  bricks,  and  tiles  are  carried  on.  Pop.  of 
parish  (1831 ) 2957  ; ( 1891 ) 3135. 

II  Obeid.  See  Obeid. 

Ilori^  or  ILLORIN,  cajjital  of  a Yoruba  state 
in  western  Africa,  and  a great  commercial  centre, 
stands,  at  an  elevation  of  1300  feet,  about  160  miles 
NNE.  from  Lagos  (on  the  coast).  The  people, 
70,000  in  number,  consist  of  Yorubas,  Haussa, 
Fulah,  and  others,  and  make  cloth,  arms,  and 
leather.  The  state  is  now  practically  a province 
of  the  empire  of  Sokoto  (q.v.) ; and  is  within  the 
territory'  of  the  British  Royal  Niger  Company. 
The  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  with  strong 
traces  of  heathenism.  I 

Ilsley,  Ea.st,  or  Market  Ilsee\',  a market- 
town  of  Berkshire,  situated  amid  bleak  and  dreary  ! 
downs,  9 miles  N.  of  Newbury  and  64  S.  of 
Didcot.  Its  sheep-markets  count  among  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom.  Pop.  577.  Archbishop 
de  Dominis  was  rector  of  'West  Ilsley,  2 miles 
north-west.  Pop.  377. 

Image.  See  Lenses,  Mirror. 

Image-worship  (Gr.  eikonolatreia),  the  use 
in  public  or  jirivate  worship  of  graven  or  painted 
representations  of  sacred  persons  or  things,  and 
especially'  the  exhibition  of  honour,  reverence,  or 
worship  to  or  towards  such  representations.  Neither 
in  the  New  Testament  nor  in  any  genuine  writings 
of  the  first  age  of  Christianity  can  any'  trace  be 
discovered  of  the  use  of  statues  or  pictures  in  the 
worship  of  Christians,  M'hether  public  or  private. 
The  earliest  allusion  to  such  representations  is 
found  in  Tertullian,  who  appeals  to  the  image 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  engraved  upon  the 
chalices.  A very  curious  pagan  caricature  of 
Christianity'  of  the  same  age,  lately'  discovered 
scratched  upon  the  wall  of  a room  in  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  (see  Graffiti),  which  rudely  represents 
a man  standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  out- 
stretched hand,  before  a grotesque  caricature  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  which  bears  the  title  ‘ Alexamenus 
worships  God,’  has  been  recently'  alleged  by 
Catholics  as  an  additional  indication  of  at  least  a 
certain  use  of  images  among  the  Christians  of  the 
2d  century.  The"  tombs  of  the  Christians  in  the 
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Roman  catacombs,  many  of  which  are  of  a (.late 
anterior  to  Constantine,  frequently  have  graven 
upon  them  representations  of  the  Dove,  of  the  Cross, 
of  the  symbolical  Fish,  of  the  Ship,  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  of  Moses  striking  the  rock,  of  Jonah,  of  Daniel 
in  the  lions’  den,  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  above  all,  of  the  Good  Shepherd ; and  those 
compartments  of  the  catacombs  which  were  used 
as  chapels  are  often  profusely  decorated  with  sacred 
rejiresentations,  the  age  of  which,  however,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy.  It  is 
admitteti  by  Catholics,  howev'er,  that,  from  the 
fear  of  perpetuating  idolatrous  notions,  for  the  first 
three  centuries  the  use  of  images  was  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional ; nor  was  it  until  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  and  particularly 
after  the  comienmation  of  the  Nestoi-ian  heresy  in 
4.S0,  that  statues  and  pictures  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  were  commonly 
introduced  in  churches,  especiallj'^  in  the  East  and 
in  Italy.  And  yet  even  in  the  5th  century  the 
practice  had  already  reached  a great  height,  as 
we  learn  from  the  church  historian,  Theodoret, 
for  the  East,  and  from  Panlinus  of  Nola,  for  Italy  ; 
and  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  many  popular 
practices  prevailed  which  called  forth  the  con- 
demnation of  learned  and  pious  bishops  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  It  was  usual  not  only  to 
keep  lights  and  burn  incense  before  the  images, 
to  kiss  them  reverently,  and  to  kneel  down  and 
pray  before  them,  but  some  went  so  far  as  to  make 
the  images  serve  as  godfathers  and  godmothers  in 
baptism,  and  even  to  mingle  the  dust  or  the  colour- 
ing matter  scraped  from  the  images  with  the 
eucharistic  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion ! 
This  use  of  images  by  Christians  was  alleged  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  East ; and  the  excesses  described  above 
provoked  the  reaction  of  Iconoclasm  {(|.v. ).  In  the 
second  Council  of  Nice  (787)  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
worship  of  images  was  carefully  laid  down.  A 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  supreme  worship 
of  adoration,  which  is  called  latreia,  and  the 
inferior  worship  of  honour  or  reverence,  called 
douleiu.  The  second  Council  of  Nice  declared 
tliat  the  worship  to  be  paid  to  images  is  not  the 
supreme  worship  of  latreia,  but  only  the  inferior 
worship  of  douleia ; and  also  that  it  is  not  absolute, 
and  is  not  rendered  to  the  images  themselves,  but 
relative — i.e.  only  addressed  through  them,  or  by 
occasion  of  them,  to  the  original  which  they 
represent.  A strange  error  in  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  same  adoration  was  decreed  by  that 
council  to  images  ‘ which  is  rendered  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  itself,’  led  to  a vehement  agitation  in 
France  and  Germany  under  Charlemagne,  and  to  a 
condemnation  by  a synod  at  Frankfort  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  an  explana- 
tion of  this  error,  and  of  the  false  translation  on 
which  it  was  based,  was  immediately  afterwards 
given  by  the  pope ; and  eventually  the  Nicene 
e.xposition  of  the  doctrine  was  universally  accepted 
in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

At  the  Reformation  the  reforming  party  generally 
rejected  the  use  of  images  as  an  unscriptural 
novelty,  and  stigmatised  the  Catholic  practice  as 
superstitious  and  even  idolatrous.  The  Zwinglian, 
and  subsetiuently  the  Calvinistic  churches  en- 
tirely repudiated  all  use  of  images  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship.  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  while 
he  condemned  the  Roman  worship  of  images,  re- 
garded the  simple  use  of  them  even  in  the  church 
I for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  as  incentives  to 
I faith  and  to  devotion  as  one  of  those  auiaphora, 
j or  indifferent  things,  which  may  be  permitted, 

I although  not  of  necessary  institution  ; hence,  in  the 
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Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  and  the  northern 
kingdoms,  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  other  religious 
symbols  are  still  freely  retained.  In  many  of  the 
parish  churches  of  England  these  remained  till  long- 
after  the  Reformation.  Thus,  we  find  that  William 
Dowsing  found  ample  employment  during  ten 
months  of  1644  in  destroying  pictures  and  images 
in  the  churches  of  the  single  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
accordance  with  an  ordinance  of  parliament.  In 
the  modern  Anglican  Church  the  practice  is  still 
a subject  of  controversy,  and  the  magnificent 
sculptured  reredos  erected  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral 
was  protested  against  as  idolatrous  by  some  of  the 
Lonclon  clergy  in  1888.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  in  all  the  other  Protestant  communions  images 
are  entirely  unknown,  although  figures  of  patron 
saints  and  eminent  churchmen  have  occasionally 
been  set  up,  as  in  the  restored  St  Giles’  High  Kirk 
in  Edinburgh. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  disclaims  the  imputation 
commonly  made  against  Catholics  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  images,  ‘ as  though  a divinity  dwelt  in 
them,  or  as  though  we  [Catholics]  asked  anything 
of  them,  or  trusted  in  them,  as  the  heathens  did  in 
their  idols.’  It  renews  the  Nicene  distinction 
between  absolute  and  relative  worship  ; the  latter 
of  which  alone — ‘ whereby  we  worship  Christ  and 
the  saints,  who  are  the  prototypes  of  these  images  ’ 
— it  sanctions  or  permits ; and  it  contends  for 
the  great  advantage,  especially  in  the  case  of  rude 
and  unlearned  people,  to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of 
pictures  and  statues  in  the  churches  as  ‘memorials 
of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  as 
instructive  records  of  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and 
exhortations  to  the  imitation  of  their  example, 
and  as  incentives  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the 
practice  of  piety  ’ ( Sess.  xxv.  On  the  Invocation  of 
j Saints).  In  many  foreign  churches,  especially  in 
I Italy,  in  southern  Germany,  and  in  France,  are 
I to  be  found  images  which  are  popularly  reputed 
' as  especially  sacred,  and  to  which,  or  to  prayers 
I offered  before  which,  miraculous  effects  are  ascribed. 

. But  instructed  Catlmlics  declare  that  the  legends 
i connected  with  such  images  form  no  part  of 
j Catholic  belief.  Most  Catholic  books  of  instruction 
i contain  cautions  against  attributing  such  effects 
I to  any  special  virtue  of  the  images  themselves, 
rather  than  to  the  special  faith,  trustfulness,  and 
fervour  which  are  stirred  up  by  their  presence,  and 
by  the  recorded  examples  of  the  mercy  of  God 
I with  which  they  are  associated.  For  the  modern 
Greek  usage,  see  Iconoclasts. 

Imago.  See  Insect. 

Imd.m,  or  Imaum,  the  officer  who  in  Moham- 
medan mosques  recites  the  prayers  and  leads  the 
devotions  of  the  faithful.  In  Turkey  the  im&m 
also  performs  the  ceremonies  comiected  with  cir- 
cumcisions, nian-iages,  and  funerals.  The  prophet 
IMohammed  and  his  immediate  successors  bore  the 
title  Imfim,  because  they  used  personally  to  con- 
duct the  devotions  of  their  followers.  Hence  the 
title  came  to  mean  head  of  the  faith,  and  as  such 
is  borne  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  For  ‘ the 
Hidden  Imam,’  .see  ISMAILIS,  Mahdi. 

Imatra  Falls.  See  Finland. 

Imbecility.  See  Idiocy. 

Imbros.  or  Imoros,  an  island  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  14  miles  NE.  of 
Lemnos  and  the  same  distance  AV.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Area,  98  sq.  m.  ; pop.  6000, 
mostly  of  Greek  descent.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous, its  highest  summit  attaining  1959  feet  above 
sea-level.  Goats  and  bees  are  kept.  The  inhabit- 
ants cultivate  the  soil  and  carry  on  fishing.  The 
chief  village,  Kastro.  is  situated  on  the  north 
I coast,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
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of  Inibros.  It  is  the  seat  of  a inetiopolitan  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Iiiieritia,  or  Imerethia.  See  Georgia. 

llllitatio  Cliristi.  a faiiiou.s  hook  highly 
prized  by  devout  Cliristiaiis  of  all  confessions,  and 
translated  into  more  languages  than  any  book 
except  the  Bible.  The  question  of  its  authorship 
has  given  rise  to  a great  controversy.  It  was 
formerly  attributed  unhesitatingly  to  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  the  best  authorities  still  regard  it  as 
his  work.  But  it  has  been  claimed  for  Chancellor 
Ger.son  (q.v. ),  for  Gersoii,  abbot  of  Vercelli  (an 
apparently  hypothetical  person ),  for  AYalter  Hilton, 
a monk  of  Sheen  in  Surrey,  for  Bonaventura,  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  and  for  many  other  writers,  both 
famous  and  obscure.  See  Kemris  (Thom.\s  a). 

Imitation,  in  the  science  of  musical  composi- 
tion, is  the  repeating  of  the  same  passage,  or  the 
following  of  a passage  with  a similar  one,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  parts  or  voices,  and  it  may  be 
either  strict  or  free.  When  the  imitated  passage 
is  repeated  note  for  note,  and  every  interval  is  the 
same,  it  is  called  strict,  and  it  may  take  place  in 
the  unison  or  octave,  or  in  any  other  of  the  degrees 
of  the  scale,  either  above  or  below  the  original 
passage.  Canon  (q.v.)  is  strict  imitation  carried 
on  to  some  length.  The  progression  of  a passage 
may  also  be  imitated  by  an  inversion,  or  by  reveis- 
ing  the  movement  of  the  original  ; also  by  notes  of 
a greater  or  of  a lesser  value  ( see  Augmextation  ). 

Iiiiitatioii.  See  Mi.mic!ry. 

Iiiiiiiaeiilate  C’oiiceptioii.  The  Feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
IMary  is  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  December  in  the 
Latin,  and  on  the  9th  in  the  Greek  Church,  in 
which  latter  church  it  is  held  under  the  name  of 
‘The  Conception  of  St  Anne,’ the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  festival  of  the  Conception 
itself  is  traceable  in  the  Greek  Church  from  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  and  in  the  Latin  dates  from 
the  7th  ; but  a great  controversy  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  West  as  to  whether  and  in  what 
sense  the  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  IMarv  : 
was  to  be  held  immaculate,  and  in  what  sense  the  | 
Blessed  Virgin  herself  was  to  be  held  conceived  j 
without  sin.  It  was  believed  to  be  a consequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  maternity,  and  a 
necessaiy  part  of  the  honour  due  to  the  Incarna- 
tion, that  the  Blessed  Mother  should  be  held  to 
have  been  at  all  times  free  from  the  stain  of  sin. 
This  might  have  been  either  by  her  having  been, 
like  the  projrhet  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  i.  6),  or  the  Baptist 
St  John  (Luke,  i.  35),  sanctified  before  her  birth — 
i.e.  purified  in  her  mother's  womb  from  the  stain 
of  original  sin  ; or  by  the  still  higher  sanctification  i 
of  having  been  entirely  exempted  from  the  stain  of 
sin,  either  before  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
in  the  womh  of  her  mother,  or  at  least  before  its 
animation  by  union  with  the  .soul.  The  actual 
controversy  in  the  West  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  St  Bernard,  who  not  only  remon- 
strated with  the  canons  of  Lyons  in  11.31  for  their 
unauthorised  introduction  of  this  festival  in  their 
cathedral,  but  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin’s  having  been  conceived  free  from  original 
sin,  though  he  admitted  her  sanctification  in  her 
mother's  womb.  Duns  Scotus.  in  a disputation 
held  before  the  university  of  Paris  in  1307.  main- 
tained the  docti'ine  of  the  immaculate  conception  in 
its  highest  sense  ; and  the  entire  order  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  Franciscan,  as  well  as  the  school 
to  which  he  has  given  his  name,  the  Scotists, 
afterwards  zealously  defended  it.  The  Thomist 
school,  which  was  that  of  the  Dominican  order, 
denied  the  immaculate  conception,  and  much  divi- 
sion for  a time  existed  ; but  the  prevailing  tend- 
ency was  at  all  times  towards  the  Scotist  opinion. 


I The  university  of  Paris  in  1387  condemned  the 
I Thomist  doctrine.  The  Council  of  Basel — al- 
though, it  is  true,  at  the  time  when  it  was  in 
conflict  with  the  pope — declai-ed  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception  to  be  a Catholic 
dogma,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
o])posite  opinion.  Sixtus  IV.,  however,  inqiosed 
on  the  derenders  of  both  opinions  in  1470  the  obli- 
gation of  mutual  toleration  and  charity,  and  re- 
newed this  constitution  in  1483  ; but  the  university 
of  Paris  required  from  doctors  graduating  an  oath 
that  they  would  defend  the  dogma  of  the  imma- 
culate conception.  The  Council  of  Trent  merel>' 
declared  that  ‘ in  its  decree  on  original  sin  it  did 
not  comprehend  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin 
Mary,’  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV. 
This  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  council  led  to  a 
further  renewal  of  the  dispute,  which  leached  such 
a pitch  towards  the  close  of  the  16tli  century  that 
Pius  V.  not  only  prohibited  either  side  from  stig- 
matising the  opposite  with  the  name  of  heretical, 
but  forbade  all  public  discussions  of  the  subject, 
except  in  theological  disputations  in  the  presence 
of  a learned  auditory.  In  the  pontificates  of  Paul 
y.  and  Gregory  X'i'.  earnest  requests  were  made 
by  the  Spanish  crown  to  obtain  a definite  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  ; but  the  pope  again  refused,  contenting 
himself  with  repeating  the  constitution  of  Sixtu.s 
nk  He  added,  however,  certain  new  provisions  : 
( 1 ) That  disputants,  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  should  abstain  from 
assailing  the  opposite  doctrine.  (2)  That  no  one 
except  the  members  of  the  Dominican  order,  and 
others  specially  privileged,  should  presume  to  de- 
fend, even  in  private  disputation,  the  doctrine  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  original 
sin.  (3)  That,  nevertheles.s,  in  the  public  mass  or 
office  of  the  church,  no  one  should  introduce  into 
the  prayers  or  other  formularies  any  other  word 
than  simply  conceptio,  without  adding  any  epithet 
involving  either  doctrine.  At  the  same  time 
opinion  was  setting  steadily  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concei)tion.  Alexander 
VIL,  and  afterwards  Clement  IX.,  added  new 
solemnity  to  the  festival.  Clement  XL  ordained 
that  it  should  be  observed  as  a holiday  of  obliga- 
tion, and  at  length  Gregory  XVI.  permitted  that 
the  epithet  immaculate  should  be  introduced  into 
the  piublic  service.  In  the  end,  at  the  instance  of 
bishops  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  Pope  Pius 
IX.  addressed  a circular  to  the  bishojis  of  each 
nation,  calling  for  their  ()]iinion,  and  that  of  their 
people,  as  to  the  faith  of  the  church  on  the  point ; 
and  on  the  receii)t  of  replies  all  but  absolutely 
unanimous,  he  issued  a solemn  decree  at  Rome,  in 
a numerous  council  of  bishops,  on  the  8th  December 
1854,  declaring  the  doctrine  to  be  an  article  of 
Catholic  belief,  and  proposing  it  as  such  to  the 
universal  church.  This  decree  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted  throughout  the  Roman  Church. 

liailiaiieiice«  the  notion  that  the  intelligent 
and  creative  princiide  of  the  universe  pervades  the 
universe  itself,  a fundamental  conception  of  Pan- 
theism (q.v.). 

Iiiiinamiel.  See  Emmanuel. 

IiiimeriiiaillL  Karl  Leherecht,  dramatist 
and  humorist,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  on  24th 
April  1796,  and  educated  at  his  native  town  and  at 
Halle,  where  he  opposed  the  duelling  Burschcn- 
schaften  (q.v.).  In  1817  he  entered  the  piiblic 
seriice  of  Prussia,  and,  after  serving  at  Miinster, 
Magdeburg,  and  Diisseldorf,  died  at  the  last- 
named  town  on  25th  August  1840.  For  twenty 
years  of  his  life  ( 1819-.39)  he  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Countess  von  Ahlefeldt,  an  intellectual 
lady  of  literary  tastes.  Immerinann  began  his 
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literary  career  as  an  adherent  of  the  Romantic 
school,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  school  wrote  the 
comedies  Die  Prinzen  von  Syrakus  ( 1821 ) and  Das 
Auge  der  Liehe  ( 1824),  and  the  tragedies  Das  Thai 
von  Bonceval  (1822),  Konig  Periander  (1823),  and 
others.  His  later  dramatic  works,  as  the  trilogy 
Alexis  ( 1832 ) and  the  mythical  piece  Merlin  ( 1831 ), 
show  more  originality  and  fewer  traces  of  Romantic 
influence.  He  failed  in  an  endeav'our  to  make  the 
tlieatre  at  Diisseldorf,  of  which  he  became  director 
in  1835,  a model  of  classic  elegance  and  healthy 
influence.  His  fame  rests  more  enduringly  upon 
liis  tale.s  {Miscellen,  1830)  and  the  humorous, 
satirical  novels  Die  Epigonen  (1836)  and  Mimch- 
hausen  (1839),  this  last  the  best  known  of  his 
works  and  one  of  the  best  of  German  novels. 
The  idyllic  portion  of  Miinchhausen  has  often  been 
printed  separately  undei-  the  title  Der  Oberhof. 
Besides  these  he  wrote  a mock-heroic  poem  Tuli- 
fantchen  (1827),  the  epic  Tristan  and  Isolde 
(1842),  and  Memorabilien  (1840-43),  the  last  two 
left  incomplete.  Collected  editions  of  his  works 
were  published  in  14  vols.  ( 1840-43),  and  in  20  vols. 
by  Boxberger  (1883).  See  Life  by  his  widow, 
edited  by  G.  von  Putlitz  (2  vols.  1870). 

llUllligratioil.  Under  the  head  of  Emigration 
(q.v.  )the  causes  which  have  led  to  immigration  and 
the  conditions  under  which  movements  of  popula- 
tion are  conducted  have  been  fully  described.  It 
is  necessary  under  immigration  ( entering  or  passing 
into  a place,  as  opposed  to  emigration ) to  touch  on 
some  features  of  national  opinion  and  policy  which 
have  come  into  existence  within  the  past  few  years. 
Until  the  last  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
immigration  of  Huguenot  families  from  France  to 
Great  Britain  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  population  of  these  islands  has  not 
been  increased  fi'om  external  sources.  Since  1880 
a considerable  influx  of  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
eastern  Europe,  principally  Polish,  Russian,  Rou- 
manian, and  German  Jews,  has  seriously  affected 
the  industrial  position  of  British-born  workers  in 
certain  trades.  Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  in  1888  and  1889  by  the  appointment  of 
two  parliamentary  committees — one  by  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  sweating  system,  the  other  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  foreign 
pauper  immigration.  These  separate  inquiries 
were  really  directed  to  the  same  subject.  From 
the  evidence  given  it  appears  that  the  anti-Semitic 
laws  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany,  aggravated 
by  the  hateil  burden  of  compulsory  military  service, 
have  induced  considerable  bodies  of  destitute  per- 
sons, almost  exclusively  of  the  Hebrew'  faith,  to 
seek  in  England  a refuge  from  civil  and  religious 
persecution.  Unlike  the  Huguenots,  w'ho  brought 
with  them  not  only  capital,  industry,  and  a know- 
ledge of  at  least  two  useful  trades,  silk-weaving 
and  watch-making,  the  Jew'ish  refugee  families 
arrive  in  England  in  a destitute  condition.  The 
result  of  this  indigent  condition  is  a w'illingness 
to  accept  the  smallest  remuneration  for  the  heaviest 
labour.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a day  is  no 
unusual  period  of  toil  for  these  pauper  immigrants 
in  the  boot-linishing  trade.  The  weekly  remun- 
eration for  this  work  varies  from  four  to  fourteen 
shillings,  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  worker.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the 
welfare  of  British-born  workers  engaged  in  the 
same  or  in  kindred  occupations  is  of  a sinister 
character.  Alone  of  civilised  nations  Great  Britain 
is  without  law's  to  control  and  if  need  be  check  the 
influx  of  foreigners,  w'ho,  contributing  nothing  to 
the  national  revenue,  enjoy  the  privileges  without 
sharing  the  burdens  of  citizenship.  Public  opinion 
holds  jealously  to  the  traditions  of  hospitality' 
England  has  al  ways  extended  to  sutt'erers  by  foreign 
persecution.  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and  Orsini  found 


a sanctuary  on  British  soil.  It  is  held  that  the 
humbler  objects  of  foreign  tyranny  shall  have 
no  colder  w'elcome  measured  out  to  them.  The 
present  position  of  the  pauper  immigrant  question 
in  Great  Britain  is  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1889, 
and  is  to  the  effect  that  although  no  immediate 
legislation  is  recommended,  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  require  careful  watching,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  some  restrictive  measure  being  required 
in  the  future. 

Far  otherwise  has  the  question  of  immigration 
been  dealt  with  in  the  United  States.  By  an  act 
passed  by  congress  in  1882  (also  the  Undesirable 
Persons  Act,  1891)  it  is  provided  that  passengers 
arriving  from  foreign  ports  shall  be  subject  to 
examination.  If  a convict,  lunatic,  idiot,  or  any 
person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself 
w'ithout  becoming  a public  charge  be  found  on 
board,  such  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  land. 

In  1898,  3229  persons  were  sent  back  to  their  port 
of  embarkation,  2812  under  the  above  act  of  1891, 
and  417  under  the  Contract  Labour  Acts  mentioned 
below.  Of  the  total,  312  were  British  and  Irish. 
The  liability  to  repatriation  acts  as  a deterrent 
to  the  embarkation  of  persons  likely  to  come 
under  the  act.  The  importation  of  foreigners 
and  aliens  is  prohibited  in  certain  cases.  By  the 
Alien  Contract  Labour  Law’s  ( 1886,  1887,  1888,  and 
1891 ) prepayment  for  transportation  of  or  assist- 
ing foreign  immigrants  uncler  contract  for  labour 
or  service  made  previous  to  emigration,  is  declared 
to  be  unlawful.  Any  contract  so  made  is  void  and 
of  no  effect.  Foreigners  temporarily  residing  in  j 
the  United  States  are  nevertheless  permitted  to  ; 
engage  other  foreigners  as  private  secretaries,  ser-  i 
vants,  or  domestics.  Nor  are  persons  prevented  \ 
from  engaging  as  skilled  labourers  foreigners  in  I 
any  new'  industry  not  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply 
j to  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers  or  singers, 

! nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  and 
domestic  servants,  nor  do  they  prevent  any  in- 
dividual assisting  his  friends  or  relatives  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
! settlement. 

The  restriction  of  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
into  the  United  States  dates  from  the  completion  ; 
of  the  great  trans-coutiiiental  railways.  Thrifty, 
abstemious,  and  industrious,  the  Mongolian  labourers 
threatened  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  Irish  and  the 
native-born  Americans.  The  case  for  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  includes  the  following  points  : ( 1 ) That 
they  arrive  in  the  country  faster  than  any  other 
kind  of  immigrant;  (2)  that  the  number  of  Chinese 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  race ; ( 3 ) that 
they  are  indisposed  to  be  governed  by  w'hite  men’s 
law;  (4)  that  they  are  dissimilar  in  habits'  and 
occupation  to  the  English-speaking  races  ; (5)  that 
they  evade  the  payment  of  taxes  justly  due  to  the 
government;  (6)  that  they  are  governed  by  pesti- 
lential habits  ; ( 7 ) that  they  are  useless  in  cases  of 
emergency;  (8)  that  they  habitually  desecrate 
graveyards  by  the  removal  of  bodies  therefrom ; 
(9)  that  the  laws  governing  the  w'hites  are  found 
to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Chinese ; (10)  that  they 
are  inclined  to  habits  subversive  of  the  comfort 
and  W'ell-being  of  the  community;  (11)  that  they 
do  not  come  as  permanent  settlers.  To  carry  out 
the  measures  for  excluding  the  Chinese  a treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
China  in  1880,  w'hich  was  proclaimed  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  first  and  most  important  article  of 
this  treaty  stipulates  that  ‘ whenever  in  the  opinion 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  coming 
of  Chinese  labourers  affects  or  threatens  to  afl'ect 
the  interests  of  that  country,  or  to  endanger  the 
good  order  of  the  said  country,  or  of  any  locality 
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within  the  territory  thereof,  the  government  of 
Cliina  agrees  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such  coming 
or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it.’ 
In  pursuance  of  the  stipulations  in  the  above 
treaty  congress  passed  in  May  1882  an  act  declar- 
ing that,  ‘ in  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese  labourers 
to  this  country  endangers  the  good  order  of 
certain  localities  within  the  territory  thereof,’ 
and  it  is  enacted  that  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
labourers  be  suspended  for  ten  years,  and  during 
that  time  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a Chinese 
labourer  to  come,  or,  having  come,  to  remain  in  the 
United  States.  No  Chinese  are  or  can  be  admitted 
to  citizenship.  The  laws  and  regulations  devised 
to  .secure  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  are  exceed- 
ingly stringent.  Any  person  bringing,  or  causing 
to  be  brought,  any  Chine.se  person  not  lawfully 
entitled  to  enter  the  United  States  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  fined  not 
exceeding  $1000,  and  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding 
one  year.  Masters  of  vessels  arriving  at  United 
States  ports  must  supply  to  the  collector  of  customs 
a separate  list  of  Chinese  passengers  on  board. 
Any  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  to  comply  with  these 
provisions  subjects  the  master  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  refusal  to  deliver  a manifest  of  cargo. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  by  no 
means  unanimous  on  the  Chinese  question.  The 
pressure,  however,  of  the  Pacific  states  has  been 
too  strong  for  resistance  by  the  Atlantic  states. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations  prevail- 
ing in  the  larger  British  colonies,  space  will  not 
l>ermit  their  being  set  forth  in  detail.  The  follow- 
ing precis  of  facts  and  references  will  be  found 
useful  for  further  investigations  of  the  subject : 

Laws  or  regulations,  if  any,  in  the  large  colonies  pro- 
hibiting or  restricting  the  immigration  of  pauper  or  infirm 
persons  : 

Canada. — See  chap.  6.5  of  I’evised  Statutes  of  Canada, 
1886,  sections  17  to  24. 

New  South  Wales. — No  statute. 

Victoria. — Sections  36-39  of  Passengers,  Harbours,  and 
Navigation  Statute,  1865. 

South  Australia. — The  governor  has  power  under  the 
Immigration  Act  to  make  rules  for  repatriating  pauper 
and  infirm  persons. 

Queensland. — No  statute. 

Tasmania. — Section  3,  49  Viet.  No.  4,  1885. 

New  Zealand — Imbecile  Passengers  Act,  1882. 

Cape. — No  statute. 

Natal. — No  statute. 

The  laws  of  foreign  countries  respecting  the  admission 
and  continued  residence  of  destitute  aliens  are  contained 
in  a return  presented  to  parliament  in  September  1887 
(c.  5168,  Eyre  & Spottiswoode). 

The  law  of  the  Australasian  colonies  relating  to 
the  Chinese  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  See  Chin.\,  Vol. 
III.  p.  193  ; and  Coolies. 

Immorality,  in  point  of  law,  is  a good  defence 
to  actions  and  suits,  and  obligations  and  contracts 
made  against  good  morals  are  ineffectual  at  law. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a man  gave  a bond,  or  granted 
a deed,  giving  to  a woman  some  annuity,  with  a 
view  to  induce  her  to  live  in  concubinage,  this 
would  be  a good  defence  against  the  bond  or' deed 
being  enforced,  for  the  law  discountenances  his 
conduct ; whereas,  if  it  were  merely  a bond,  or  a 
gift,  in  consideration  of  something  of  the  same  kind 

ast  and  ended,  the  deed  would  be  good.  So  the 

eeper  of  a house  of  ill-fame  is  not  allowed  to  sue, 
and  has  no  legal  remedy  against  her  guests  for  any 
sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  immoral  purposes. 

Immortality  is  the  continued  existence  of 
the  human  soul  in  a future  and  invisible  state.  ‘ If 
a man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ? ’ is  a que.stion  which 


has  naturally  agitated  the  heart  and  stimulated  the 
intellectual  curiosity  of  man,  wherever  he  has  risen 
above  a state  of  barbarism,  and  commenced  to  exer- 
cise his  intellect  at  all.  The  religion  of  all  civilised 
jieoples  may  be  said  more  or  less  to  recognise  the 
affirmative  of  the  question,  although  often  under 
very  vague  and  materialistic  forms.  Some  of  the 
most  widely-spread  forms  of  belief  in  the  world  would 
seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this  statement ; for  in 
Hinduism  the  goal  souglit  is  absorption  into  the 
Universal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  individual 
existence ; while  the  pious  Buddhist  strives  for 
Nirvana,  or  complete  extinction.  Yet  even  here 
the  belief  in  a future  life  exists  in  the  form  of 
Transmigration  ( q.  v. ). 

Ill  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion  the  idea  of 
immortality  first  assumes  a definite  shape.  There 
is  a clear  recognition  of  a dwelling-place  of  the 
dead  and  of  a future  judgment.  Osiris,  the  bene- 
ficent god,  judges  the  dead,  and  ‘ having  weighed 
their  heart  in  the  scales  of  justice,  he  sends  the 
wicked  to  regions  of  darkness,  while  the  just  are 
sent  to  dwell  with  the  god  of  light.’  Tlie  latter, 
we  read  on  an  inscription,  ‘ found  favour  before  the 
great  God  ; they  dwell  in  glory,  where  they  live  a 
heavenly  life  ; the  bodies  they  have  quitted  will  for 
ever  repose  in  their  tombs,  whilst  they  rejoice  in 
the  life  of  the  supreme  God.  ’ Immortality  is  plainly 
taught,  but  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  body,  to  whicli  the  Egyptians  attached 
great  importance,  as  a condition  of  the  soul’s  con- 
tinued life ; and  hence  they  built  vast  tombs,  and 
embalmed  their  bodies,  as  if  to  last  for  ever.  In 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  the  future  world,  with  its 
governing  spirits,  plays  a prominent  pait.  Under 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  there  are  ranged  regular 
hierarchies  of  spirits  engaged  in  a perpetual  con- 
flict ; and  the  soul  jiasses  into  the  kingdom  of  light 
or  of  darkness,  over  which  these  spirits  respectively 
preside,  according  as  it  has  lived  on  the  e.arth  well 
or  ill.  Whoever  has  lived  in  purity,  and  has  not 
suffered  the  clivs  (evil  spirits)  to  have  any  power 
over  him,  passes  after  death  into  the  realms  of 
light.  In  the  early  Greek  paganism  Hades,  or 
the  realms  of  the  dead,  is  the  emblem  of  gloom 
to  the  Hellenic  imagination.  Achilles,  the  ideal 
hero,  declares  that  he  ‘ would  rather  till  the  ground 
than  live  in  pale  Elysium.’  This  melancholy  view 
of  the  future  everywhere  pervades  the  Homeric 
religion.  With  the  i)rogress  of  Hellenic  thought 
a higher  idea  of  the  future  is  found  to  characterise 
both  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortal- 
ity shines  forth  with  impressive  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. In  the  Apology  and  the  Fhiedo  Socrates 
discourses  of  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality 
in  language  at  once  rich  in  faith  and  in  beauty. 
‘ The  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a nature 
so  superior  to  the  body,  can  it,’  he  asks  in  the 
Pheedo,  ‘ as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  body, 
be  dispersed  into  nothing,  and  perish  ? Oh,  far 
otherwise.  Rather  will  this  be  the  result.  If  it 
take  its  departure  in  a state  of  purity,  not  carrying 
with  it  any  clinging  impurities  of  tlie  body,  im- 
purities which  during  life  it  never  willingly  shared 
in,  but  always  avoided,  gathering  itself  into  itself, 
and  making  the  separation  from  the  body  its  aim 
and  study — that  is,  devoting  itself  to  true  philo- 
sophy, and  studying  how  to  die  calmly  ; for  this  is 
true  philosophy,  is  it  not? — well,  then,  so  prepared, 
the  soul  departs  into  that  invisible  region  which  is 
of  its  own  nature,  the  region  of  the  divine,  the 
immortal,  the  wise,  and  then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy 
in  a state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  and  wild 
desires,  and  the  other  evils  of  humanity,  and  spends 
the  rest  of  its  existence  with  the  gods.’ 

It  is  only  in  Christianity,  however,  that  this 
higher  life  is  clearly  revealed  as  a reward,  not 
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merely  to  the  true  philosopher,  but  to  every  humble 
and  pious  soul.  Christ  ‘ hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel.  ’ ‘ According  to 
his  abundant  mercy,  God  hath  begotten  us  again 
unto  a lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorrupt- 
ible and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  avray, 
reserved  in  heaven.’  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
Christianity  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  im- 
mortality has  become  a comrhon  and  well -recognised 
truth — no  mere  result  of  speculation,  nor  product  of 
priestly  invention— but  a light  to  the  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  the  conscience  and  conduct.  For  the 
Old  Testament  view  see  the  article  Hell  ; for  othei' 
'[uestions  connected  with  the  future  state  see  the 
articles  Animism,  Apparitions,  Conditional  Im-  j 
MORTALITY,  Heaven,  Eschatology,  Origen,  Pre- 
existence,  Soul,  Spiritualism,  Theosophy,  i 
UniversalistS;  also  Salmond’s  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality  ( 1896). 

Iimnortellcs.  See  Everlasting  Flower. 

I'mola,  a town  of  Italy  on  an  islet  in  the  river 
Santerno,  in  the  midst  of  a fruitful  plain,  22  miles 
SE.  of  Bologna  by  rail,  with  manufactures  of  leather, 
pottery,  silk,  and  glass.  Its  cathedral  has  been 
spoiled  by  restoration.  Pop.  12,500. — Innocenzo 
du  Imola  ( properly  Francucci),  a notable  painter, 
was  born  here  in  1494,  and  did  most  of  his  life’s 
work  in  Bologna,  where  he  died  about  1550. 

Impanation  (Lat.  in,  a.nd  pan  is,  ‘bread’),  a 
technical  word  formed  on  the  analogy  of  ‘ incarna- 
tion,’ employed  in  eucharistic  controversies  as  early 
as  the  12th  century  to  express  the  union  of  the 
body  of  Christ  with  the  consecrated  bread  in  the 
Eucharist ; but  later  specially  used  of  Luther’s 
doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  (q.  v.).  Ree  Luther, 
and  Lord’s  Supper. 

linpeachinent,  an  exceptional  form  of  process 
whereby  the  House  of  Commons  may  obtain  redress 
for  any  unlawful  act,  and  especially  for  high  crimes  i 
and  misdemeanours  committed  by  peers  and  minis-  ’ 
tei's  of  the  crown.  When  the  House  has  resolved 
on  an  impeachment  certain  of  its  members  are 
deputed  to  goto  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  j 
there  to  present  the  charges  they  are  prepared  to  ' 
support.  At  the  trial  the  Lords  as  a body  act  as 
jmlges,  the  managers  appointed  by  the  Commons 
•concluct  the  prosecution,  and  the  accused  may  be 
•defended  by  counsel.  For  a picturesque  description 
of  these  proceedings,  see  Macaulay’s  Essay  on 
Warren  Hastings.  A pardon  by  the  crown  may 
not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment ; but  after 
conviction  and  sentence  the  crown  may  pardon  the 
ortender.  The  last  instance  of  an  impeachment  is 
that  of  Lord  Melville  in  1805.  Impeachment  is  a 
form  of  trial,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pro- 
ceedings by  way  of  Bill  of  Attainder  or  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  Parliament  deals  with  such  bills  in 
its  legislative  and  not  in  its  judicial  capacity.  In 
the  United  States  impeachment  is  a written  charge 
brought  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Senate  against  a civil  officer  of  the  United  States  ; 
or,  in  the  several  states,  the  accusation  of  an  officer 
by  the  legislature  to  the  senate  of  the  state.  The 
most  famous  trial  of  impeachment  in  the  United 
States  was  that  of  President  Johnson  (q.v.),  in 
1868  ; and  he  was  acquitted  under  the  rule  requir- 
ing a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  to 
secure  a conviction,  the  vote  standing  35  for  and  19 
against  conviction. 

Impenetrability,  one  of  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  matter,  implies  that  no  two  bodies  can  at 
the  same  time  occupy  the  same  space.  If  a nail 
be  driven  into  a piece  of  wood,  it  does  not,  properly 
speaking,  penetrate  the  w'ood,  for  the  fibres  are 
driven  aside  before  the  nail  can  enter.  If  a vessel 


be  filled  with  fluid,  and  a solid  body  be  then  placed 
in  it,  as  much  water  will  run  over  as  is  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  solid  body,  in  this  way  making  room 
for  it.  The  lightest  gases  are  really  as  impenetrable 
as  the  densest  solid  ; although,  owing  to  their  com- 
pressibility, it  is  not  readily  made  apparent. 

Imperative,  Categorical.  See  Kant,  and 
Ethics. 

Imperial  Cities.  See  Free  Cities. 

Imperial  Institute.  The  Imperial  Institute 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  India, 
designed  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria  ( 1887 ),  aims  at  comprising  complete  collec- 
tions of  the  products  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  empire,  a commercial  intelligence  depart- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  industry,  and 
a great  school  of  modern  oriental  languages  ( opened 
in  1890).  In  1890  some  £450,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose,  at  home,  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  India.  The  foundation  of  the  building- 
costing  £.300,000  was  laid  by  the  Queen  in  1887,  and 
the  Institute  was  opened  by  her  on  10th  May  1893. 

Imperialism,  in  its  original,  and,  perhaps,  its 
widest  sense,  was  expressed  in  the  great  designs 
of  Charlemagne  (q.v.).  Regarded  thus,  it  amounts 
to  a scheme  of  undisputed  sway  over  an  extensive 
area  of  unbroken  territory — autocracy  on  a grand 
scale.  In  that  sense  we  find  imperialism  in  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  czars  of  Russia — a policy 
which  is  supposed  to  iniply  continuous  expansion 
to  the  east.  But  imperialism,  as  it  came  to  be 
known  in  connection  with  Germany,  does  not 
imply  conquest  or  aggression  or  annexation  of 
territory.  In  Germany  the  policy  sprang  from 
the  Franco-German  war,  or  rather  from  the  events 
preceding  it,  and  it  meant  simply  the  union,  or 
reunion,  of  the  several  German  states  and  peoples 
under  one  head  for  purposes  of  offence  and  de- 
fence, and  for  certain  fiscal  and  political  purposes. 
As  applied  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
we  find  imperialism  -with  a twofold  signification. 
It  has  been  in  use  for  a comparatively  few  years 
— since  about  1878  or  1879 — and  is  usually  traced 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield  (q.v.).  That  statesman  was 
credited  with  large  dreams  of  empire  for  the  British 
cro-\r'n,  and  one  of  his  most  memorable  acts  was  to 
have  the  Queen  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  In 
connection  Avith  the  British  empire,  the  Avord  im- 
perialism may,  hoAvever,  be  used  as  combining  the 
interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  group — the 
mother-country,  the  colonies,  and  dependencies — 
as  distinguished  from  purely  national,  colonial,  or 
local  concerns.  The  character  and  design  of  such 
British  imperialism  are  expressed  more  or  less 
coherently  in  the  schemes  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute and  the  Imperial  Federation  League  (see 
Colony  ).  The  term  ‘ Imperial  Parliament,’  as 
noAV  applied  to  the  legislature  at  Westminster, 
is  another  expression  of  the  same  sentiment.  See 
Absolutism,  Autocracy,  Cha-uvinisme. 

Impetigo  Contagiosa,  a disease  of  the  skin. 
It  consists  of  crops  of  pustules,  Avhich  may  either 
be  scattered  or  collected  in  groups.  These  pustules 
burst,  di-y  up,  and  become  covered  Avith  scabs  or 
crusts  of  a yelloAv  colour,  not  unlike  little  masses 
of  candied  honey.  From  beneath  these  cnists  a 
purulent  discharge  commonly  exudes  ; the  crusts 
i)ecome  thicker  and  larger,  and  the  skin  beneath 
them  is  red  and  raAv.  The  disease  is  most  common 
in  childhood,  and  generally  arises  in  ill-fed,  ill-eared - 
for  children  ; but  it  may  be  transmitted  by  contact 
to  adults.  The  head  and  face  are  most  commonly 
affected.  Local  treatment  consists  in  removal  of 
the  crust  by  poulticing,  and  the  application  of 
Avhite  precipitate  ointment.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  general  health  ; cod-liver  oil  and  other 
tonic  medicines  are  often  desirable. 
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Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  bom  in  1732,  was  educated 
at  Westminster,  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  sent 
out  to  Bengal  as  the  first  chief- justice  appointed 
under  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773.  He  landed  in 
Calcutta,  19th  October  1774,  in  company  with  his 
brother  judges  and  the  three  members  of  council 
sent  out  from  England  under  the  same  act.  From 
the  first  Im)3ey  acted  in  harmony  with  the  governor- 
general.  Warren  Hastings  (q.v.);  and  in  the 
following  year  inesided  at  the  trial  of  Maharaja 
Nand  Kumar  (Nuncomar),  charged  with  forgery. 
Impey  conducted  the  trial  with  fairness  and 
patience  ; the  prisoner,  however,  was  found  guilty 
by  the  jury,  after  an  impartial  charge  by  the  chief- 
justice,  who  sentenced  lum  to  death  with  the  con- 
currence of  a full  court.  In  1777  Impey  was  referred 
to  as  arbitrator  between  Hastings  and  General 
Clavering  when  the  latter  claimed  the  reversion  of 
the  post  on  Hastings’  alleged  resignation.  Inij)ey 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Hastings  ; thereby — as  the 
governor-general  afterwards  acknowledged — saving 
his  fortune,  honour,  and  reputation.  In  1779,  how- 
ever, a conflict  ocoirred  between  the  government 
and  the  court  on  a question  of  jurisdiction,  which 
was  only  appeased  by  Impey  accepting  the  chief- 
ship  of  the  Company’s  courts  in  addition  to  his  own 
duties.  In  1783  Impey  was  recalled,  and  impeached 
for  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Nuncomar.  He 
was  honourably  acquitted  ; Pitt  and  Dunning  and 
Thurlow  all  concurred  in  approving  the  whole  of 
his  conduct.  In  his  retirement  he  continued  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  good  men.  In  1803  he 
visited  Paris,  and  was  for  a short  time  detained  by 
the  French  government  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  He  died  in  his 
house  at  Newick,  near  Brighton,  1st  October  1809. 
Impey  was  a good  scholar,  both  classical  and 
oriental ; as  a judge  he  was  industrious  and  free 
from  corruption.  His  faults  were  vanity  and  a 
tendency  to  obsequiousness. 

See  Hastings  ; Life  of  Sir  E.  Impey,  by  his  son,  E.  B. 
Impey  (1846);  The  Story  of  Nuncomar,  by  Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen  (1885) ; and  Mill’s  British  India. 

Impeyaii.  See  Pheasant. 

IinpliaiU  flic  native  name  of  Manipur  (q.v.). 

lllipliee,  one  of  the  names  of  Sorghum  or  Durra 
(q.v.). 

Implement,  in  Scotch  law,  means  fulfilment 
of  a contract  or  decree  of  the  court. 

Impluviiim.  See  Atrium. 

Imponderable  Substances,  an  epithet 
ajjplied  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism 
at  a time  when  the.v  were  universally  considered 
as  matter,  in  contradistinction  to  those  substances 
which  possessed  sensible  weight.  See  Hea’J'. 

Imports  and  Exports.  See  Balance  of 
TftADE  ; also  articles  on  Gre.at  Britain  and  other 
countries. 

liiipotency.  See  .Marriage. 

Impounding'.  See  Pound. 

Impressionism,  the  term  applied  to  a modern 
school  of  art  which,  originating  in  France,  is 
usually  held  to  have  been  founded  by  Edouard 
Manet,  and  of  which  Claude  Monet,  Degas,  Renoir, 
Pissaro,  Sisley,  and  De  Cesane  are  the  best-known 
members.  The  impressionists  may  be  said  to  have 
first  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  special 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Manet  and  his 
followers  which  was  held  in  Paris  in  1867  ; and 
in  1874  and  1876  collections  of  their  works  were 
brought  together  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
and  in  the  galleries  of  Durand  Ruel,  who  in  1882 
organised  an  exhibition  of  their  productions  in 
London  ; while  a series  of  works  by  Monet  were 
shown  in  1889  in  the  Goupil  Gallery,  London. 
The  aim  of  the  impressionists  is  to  rid  themselves 


I of  the  trammels  of  artistic  tradition,  and  to  look  at 
nature — and  portray  her — in  a fresh  and  original 
manner.  They  therefore  strive  to  avoid  such 
compromises  and  conventionalities  of  lighting, 
composition,  &c.  as  have  been  frankly  accepted 
by  tlie  art  of  the  past,  and  to  render  with  absolute 
truth  their  personal  and  immediate  ‘ impressions  ’ 
of  nature.  The  members  of  the  school  accordingly 
separate  themselves  from  the  great  so-called 
‘romantic’  art  of  the  last  generation  in  France 
— the  art  of  men  like  Corot,  Decamps,  Rousseau, 
and  Daubigny — which  is  a legitimate  and  orderly 
development  of  the  mighty  art  of  the  past ; and — 
though  they  have  more  kinship  with  these — they 
are  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plein-air 
]iainters  of  modern  France,  at  whose  head  stands 
Bastien  Lepage,  and  whose  main  aim  is  a careful 
and  strictly  scientilic  accuracy  in  their  relative 
tones  of  colour.  In  their  rejection  of  tradition  and 
desire  for  a fresh,  unconventional  rendering  of 
nature  the  impressionists  are  at  one  with  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  of  England ; but,  while  the  latter 
studied  nature  in  a severely  detailed  and  analytical 
i manner,  the  former  look  on  her  in  her  large 
i relations,  and  portray  only  such  of  her  salient 
; features  as  are  visible  on  a cursory  examination, 

I and  these  they  render  by  brusliwork  of  the 
slightest,  thinnest,  and  loosest  description.  From 
the  pre-Raphaelites  the  impressionists  are  still  more 
definitely  separated  by  their  want  of  care  for 
intellectual  or  emotional  interest  in  their  pictures. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  their  ablest  e.xponents,  they 
hold  that  the  e.ye  of  the  painter  ‘ should  abstract 
itself  from  memory,  seeing  only  that  which  it  looks 
upon,  and  that  as  for  the  first  time  ; and  the  hand 
should  become  an  impersonal  abstraction,  guided 
only  by  the  will,  oblivious  of  all  previous  cunning.’ 
In  the  works  of  most  of  the  impressionists  little 
selection  of  subject  or  care  for  beauty  of  colour,  form, 

I or  expression  is  visible  ; and  their  art,  touching  as  it 
! would  seem  by  an  instinctive  preference  on  some  of 
i the  most  unlovely  aspects  of  19th-century  exist- 
ence, dealing  witli  the  life  of  the  jockey  and  the 
ballet-girl,  and  portraying  the  worst  atrocities  of 
modern  costume,  has  frequently  fallen  into  dire 
depths  of  ugliness  and  vulgarity.  Certain  jioints 
of  resemblance  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
impressionists  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
such  able  painters  as  J.  M.  Whistler  and  J.  S. 
Sargent,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  those  of  several 
of  the  younger  Paris-trained  English  jiainters  who 
have  exhibited  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  and  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Art  Club.  In  1889  several 
I young  Englisb  painters,  styling  themselves  ‘ London 
Im|)ressionists,’  and  including  B.  and  W.  Sickert, 

I T.  Roussel,  I’.  \V.  Steer,  and  Francis  Bate,  held  an 
exhibition  in  the  Goupil  Gallery,  London  ; and  a 
pamphlet  by  the  last-named  painter — The  Natural- 
istic School  of  Painting  (2d  ed.  1887) — contains  the 
best  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  English  section 
of  the  school. 

Iiupi'essiiient.  See  Pressgang. 

Imprint.  Bee  Book,  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 

Iinprisoilllieilt.  Imprisonment  is  one  of  the 
three  classes  of  punishment  for  crime,  death  and 
))enal  servitude  being  the  other  two.  Under 
certain  statutes  the  punishment  of  whipping  also 
may  be  adjudged  to  juvenile  offenders  or  persons 
convicted  of  assaults  with  violence.  It  has  always 
been  a power  inherent  in  courts  of  justice  to 
imprison  tor  contempt  of  their  authority,  and  until 
lately  for  non-payment  of  debt.  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings a person  may,  by  a warrant  of  a justice 
of  peace  or  magistrate,  be  imprisoned  before  trial, 
provided  the  justice  considers  it  is  not  a proper 
case  for  allowing  bail  ; and  though  in  minor 
offences  an  accused  person  may  insist  on  being 
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(liscliargecl  on  tendering  sufficient  bail,  yet  in 
more  serious  crimes  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
justice  to  accept  or  refuse  the  hail  tendered, 
and  on  his  refusal  application  may  he  made  to 
judges  of  the  common  law  courts  to  accept  hail, 
in  Scotland,  when  such  review  is  resorted  to  under 
the  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1887,  or  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Bail,  1888,  the  court  as  a general 
I'ule  leaves  the  prosecutor’s  discretion  as  to  hail- 
ahility  untouched,  and  in  England  the  same  rule 
obtains.  In  both  countries  the  supreme  courts 
will  interfere  where  the  question  is  merely  one  of 
amount,  or  where  malice  or  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor  is  averred  ; hut  in  Scotland,  owing  to 
the  system  of  official  as  distinguished  from  private 
prosecution,  such  grounds  are  rarely  advanced  in 
support  of  an  application  for  bail.  Imprisonment 
may  he  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  it  may  he 
solitary.  Every  prisoner  sentenced  to  undergo  a 
long  term  passes  a period  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  prison  governors  to  order 
a return  to  this,  which  is  considered  the  hardest 
part  of  the  term,  for  any  gross  breach  of  discipline. 
The  statutory  limit  of  imprisonment  is  two  years. 
Penal  servitude  may  be  inflicted  for  life,  or  any 
shorter  term,  hut  in  the  case  both  of  imprisonment 
and  penal  servitude  the  convict  can  at  any  time, 
and  repeatedlj’ within  certain  limits,  apply  to  the 
Home  Secretary  in  England,  and  to  the  Scottish 
Secretary  in  Scotland,  for  commutation  or  remission. 
The  documents  are  forwarded  to  the  judge  who 
tried  his  case,  and  the  secretaries  are  guided  in 
their  decision  by  the  report  which  the  judge 
furnishes.  In  the  general  case  a fourth  or  a third 
is  deducted  from  all  terms  of  penal  servitude  as  a 
matter  of  course  where  the  convict  has  complied 
with  prison  rules.  In  police  and  other  petty 
ottences  tried  summarily  at  common  law  and  under 
a variety  of  statutes,  imprisonment  is  usuallj’ 
awarded  wdth  the  option  of  a fine  (discretionary 
in  amount ),  e.vcepting  the  case  of  theft ; hut  all 
other  oft'ences  tried  before  recorder  and  quarter 
sessions  in  England  and  the  sheriff  and  jury  in 
Scotland  are  visited  with  imprisonment,  although 
in  a few  isolated  examples  statute  gives  an  option. 
The  unlawful  detention  of  the  jierson  by  any  one, 
or  ‘ false  imprisonment  ’ (in  Scotland,  ‘ wrongous  ’), 
constitutes  a personal  injury,  and  may  he  treated 
as  a criminal  or  as  a civil  ofl'ence.  When  persons 
tried  and  convicted  are  afterwards  proved  to  have 
been  innocent,  compensation  may  he  awarded  to 
them,  along  with  a formal  ‘ pardon.  ’ 

The  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  discussed 
at  Debt,  Vol.  III.  p.  717. 

Improper  House.  See  Nuisance. 

Impropriation,  the  transfer  to  a layman  of 
the  revenues  of  a benefice  to  which  the  cure  of 
souls  is  annexed,  with  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  performance  of  the  spiritual  duties  attached  to 
tlie  benefice.  The  practice  of  impropriation  differs 
from  the  somewhat  similar  hut  more  ancient  usage 
of  appropriation , inasmuch  as  the  latter  supposes 
the  revenues  of  the  appropriated  benefice  to  he 
transferred  to  ecclesiastical  or  quasi-ecclesiastical 
persons  or  bodies,  as  to  a certain  dignitary  in  a 
convent,  a college,  a hospital ; while  impropriation 
implies  that  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice  are 
enjoyed  by  a layman.  The  practice  of  impropria- 
tion, and  still  more  that  of  appropriation,  as  in  the 
ease  of  monasteries,  &e.,  and  other  religious  houses, 
prevailed  extensively  in  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation ; a,nd  on  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
all  such  rights  were  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
were  by  the  crown  freely  transferred  to  laymen, 
to  whose  successors  in  title  they  have  passed  by 
descent  and  purchase.  The  spiritual  duties  of  such 
.’ectories  are  discharged  by  a clergyman,  who  is 


called  a vicar,  and  who  receives  a certain  portion 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  living,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a part  of  the  glebe-land  of  the  parsonage, 
together  with  what  are  called  the  ‘ small  tithes  ’ 
of  the  parish.  A lay  impropi  iator  is  rector  of  the 
parish  ; as  such  he  has  rights  over  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  and  is  hound  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Improvisatori,  an  Italian  term,  designating 
poets  who  without  previous  preparation  compose 
on  a given  theme,  and  who  sometimes  sing  and 
accompany  their  voice  with  a musical  instru- 
ment. The  talent  of  improvisation  is  found  in 
races  in  which  the  imagination  is  more  than  usu- 
ally alert,  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Arabs, 
and  ill  many  tribes  of  negroes.  In  modern  Europe 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Italy,  where 
Petrarch,  in  the  12th  century,  introduced  the  prac- 
I tice  of  singing  improvised  verses  to  the  lute  ; and 
down  to  the  present  day  the  performances  of  im- 
provisatori constitute  one  of  the  favourite  enter- 
tainments of  the  Italians.  Far  inferior  to  these  are 
such  improvisations  as  those  of  Theodore  Hook, 

I wonderful  as  they  were.  Women  have  frequently 
1 exhibited  this  talent  in  a high  degree.  Improvisa- 
' tion  is  by  no  means  limited  to  brief  poems  of  a few 
verses  and  of  very  simple  structure,  but  is  often 
carried  on  with  great  art,  and  in  the  form  and  to 
the  length  of  a tragedy  or  almost  of  an  epic  poem. 
But  such  productions  when  printed  have  never 
been  found  to  rise  above  mere  mediocrity.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
celebrated  improvisatori  of  Italy  have  been  horn 
in  Tuscany  or  the  ’i^enetian  territory.  Siena  and 
Verona  have  been  especially  jiroductive  of  them. 

I Some  of  the  principal  are  Serafino  d’Aquila  ( 1466- 
[ 1500),  Perfetti  ( 1680-1747 ),  Metastasio  (q.v.),  who 
soon  abandoned  the  art,  Zucco  (died  1764),  Serio 
j and  Rossi  (both  beheaded  at  Naples  in  1799), 

; Gianni  (pensioned  by  Bonaparte),  and  Tommaso 
I Sgricci  (1798-1836).  The  best-known  improvisa- 
t rices  are  Maddalena  Morelli  Fernandez,  also  called 
Gorilla  Olimpica,  the  original  of  Madame  de  Stael’s 
Corinne  (died  1800),  Teresa  Bandettini  (1763- 
1837),  Rosa  Taddei,  Signora  Mazzei  (probably  the 
first  in  point  of  talent),  and  more  lately  the 
Sicilian  Giovannina  Milli. 

Iiuputatioil  is  one  of  the  most  common  tech- 
nical expressions  in  Christian  theology.  It  is 
meant  to  denote  the  transference  of  guilt  or  of 
merit  of  punishment  or  reward.  The  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  sin,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine 
which  inculcates  that  all  mankind  are  sharers  in 
the  fact  and  consequences  of  Adam’s  fall  from 
innocence ; and  the  correlative  doctrine  of  the 
j imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  that  which 
! inculcates  that  the  merit  or  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  transferred  to  those  who  believe  in  him,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  become  sharers  in  his  merit 
or  righteousness.  See  Covenant,  Atonement. 
Inaccessible  Island.  See  Tristan  da 

; CUNHA. 

j Inag>'iin.  See  Bahamas. 

Inanitiun.  See  Fasting. 

Inarching.  See  Grafting. 

In  Articulo  Mortis— i.e.  at  the  moment  of 
; death,  a legal  phrase  used  in  connection  with  the 
i execution  of  deeds  by  persons  at  the  point  of  death. 
See  Will. 

Incandescence.  The  hotter  a body  the 
greater  the  disturbance  which  its  particles,  always 
oscillating,  set  up  in  the  surrounding  ethei’,  and 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  ether- waves  of  short 
length  which  are  set  up.  Thus,  as  a body  becomes 
j jtrogressively  hotter  it  first  becomes  visible  in  the 
dark  as  a fog-gray  object  (platinum  at  390°  C., 

1 gold  at  417°  C.,  and  iron,  not  quite  free  from  rust. 
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at  377°  C. — H.  F.  Weber),  then  ash-gray,  then 
yellowish-gray,  then  faintly  red,  then  red  hot, 
orange,  yellowish-white,  white  hot,  and  lastly, 
when  there  is  at  very  high  temperatures  a pre- 
])onderance  of  the  more  refrangible  rays,  it  becomes 
bluish  or  even  distinctly  blue,  as  it  seems  the  sun 
would  appear  were  it  not  for  our  atmosphere  ( Lang- 
ley ).  Incandescence  is  usually  witnessed  in  solids ; 
in  liquids  it  is  not  known  by  sight ; in  gases  w'e 
have  examples  in  the  hydrogen  Hame  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  air  ti'aversed  by  lightning  or  the 
electric  arc.  For  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 
see  Electric  Light  ; and  for  the  incandescent  gas- 
light, see  Gas-lighting,  Vol.  V.  p.  103. 

llicautatioil,  a formula  of  wmi'ds  said  or  more 
frequently  sung  for  purposes  of  enchantment.  The 
use  of  such  is  a persistent  feature  in  sorcery  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  ive  still  find  them  used 
among  savage  peoples  as  spells  or  charms  effica- 
cious for  the  healing  of  sickness  and  the  averting  of 
danger,  as  well  as  for  bringing  on  rain  or  invoking 
any  other  blessing  that  is  much  desired.  No  less 
common  are  malignant  spells  by  means  of  which 
I evil  deities  are  induced  to  send  sickness  or  death 
! upon  enemies,  the  darker  and  malignant  side  of 
magic  being  ever  as  present  to  the  primitive  mind 
as  the  beneficent.  Such  traditional  formulas  show 
a marvellously  conservative  fixity  of  form — a proof, 
if  such  w'ere  needed,  of  their  real  unreality  and 
practical  inefficiency,  and  that  the  whole  has  at  no 
time  been  other  than  a dark  and  blind  appeal  to  un- 
known forces,  without  the  slightest  glimmering  of 
scientific  ratiocination,  and  capable  of  no  improve- 
ment. For  the  same  reason  ancient  or  foreign 
epithets,  and  terms  not  merely  misunderstood  but 
not  understood  at  all,  are  often  found  to  have  been 
j)articularly  efficacious,  and  w^e  find  medieval 
sorcerers  in  their  formulas  using  transposed  letters 
and  artificial  words,  the  traditional  Jewish  names 
of  demons,  as  Asmodai  and  the  like,  and  a gibberish 
of  mixed  Hebrew  and  Greek  wmrds  more  or  less 
consciously  confused.  Even  so  late  as  1830  in 
Lincolnshire  two  Gypsy  girls  were  found  using  a 
book  of  navigation  in  the  process  of  their  fortune- 
telling.' The  history  of  such  words  as  the 
Gnostic  Abraxas  (q.v.)  and  the  medieval  Abracad- 
abra (q.v. ) throw  great  light  on  the  methods  of 
magicians  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the 
time  when  their  absurdities  disappeared  before  the 
dawn  of  a true  scientific  method.  But  it  was  not 
merely  among  the  less  civilised  peoples  that  such 
constant  use  of  incantations  w'as  made.  In  ancient 
Egypt  magic  was  worked  into  an  elaborate  system 
and  ritual,  and  many  formulas  of  such  religious 
magic  are  preserved.  Again,  the  Babylonians  had 
a great  wealth  of  set  formulas  by  means  of  which 
they  propitiated  or  expelled  the  malignant  demons 
who  swarmed  around  them.  In  the  Vedas  we  con- 
stantly meet  the  mantras,  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  matamaniJc  of  the  Redskins  and  the 
karakias  of  the  Maoris.  In  the  Odyssey  the 
kinsmen  of  Odysseus  sing  ‘ a song  of  healing  ’ over 
the  wound  given  him  by  the  boar’s  tusk.  In  the 
Kalevala  again  we  find  the  song  that  salves 
wounds ; and  nothing  is  more  common  in  our 
European  traditional  folk-tales  than  the  most 
startling  miracles  wrought  by  the  repetition  of 
snatches  of  rhyme.  But  indeed  such  traditional 
refrains  are  by  no  means  yet  extinct  in  the  corners 
of  the  most  civilised  countries,  used  along  with  the 
modern  and  more  legitimate  tnethods  of  healing, 
and  they  even  have  a defensible  use  in  the  soothing- 
effect  that  an  act  of  faith  has  upon  a simple  mind. 
Thus  in  Shetland,  according  to  a writer  in  the  New 
Statistical  Accoxmt  of  Scotland,  ‘when  a person 
I has  received  a sprain  it  is  customary  to  apply  to 
I an  individual  practised  in  casting  the  “wresting- 
j thread.”  This  is  a thread  spun  from  black  wool. 


on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied  round  a 
sprained  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the  operator 
is  putting  the  thread  round  the  affected  limb,  he 
says,  but  in  such  a tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard 
by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the  person  operated 
upon  : 

Tlie  Lord  rade,  and  the  foal  slade  ; 

He  lighted,  and  he  riglited. 

Set  .joint  to  joint,  bone  to  bone, 

And  sinew  to  sinew, 

Heal,  in  the  Holy  Ghost’s  name.’ 

Incarnation,  the  usual  theological  term  for 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human  in 
the  divine  person  of  Christ.  The  word  incarnatio 
first  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  of  Irenmus,  and 
in  the  Greek  fathers  we  find  its  equivalent  sark- 
osis  and  enanthrbpesis.  See  Christ,  Jesus,  and 
Ottley’s  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ( 1896). 

Incas.  See  Peru. 

Incendiarism.  See  Arson,  Epidemic. 

Incense,  a perfume,  the  odour  of  which  is 
evolved  by  burning,  especially  in  religious  worshij). 
The  incense  at  present  in  use  consists  of  some  I'esin- 
ous  base,  such  as  gum  olibanum,  mingled  with  odor- 
iferous gums,  balsams,  &c.  There  is  no  regular 
formula  for  it,  almost  every  maker  having  his 
own  peculiar  recipe.  The  ingredients  are  usually 
olibanum,  benzoin,  styrax,  and  powdered  cascar- 
illa  bark.  These  materials,  well  mingled,  are  so 
placed  in  the  censer  or  thurible  as  to  be  sprinkled 
by  falling  on  a hot  plate,  which  immediately  vola- 
tilises them,  and  diffuses  their  odour  through  the 
edifice. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  both  of  the  West  and 
of  the  East,  incense  is  used  in  public  worship, 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  eucha- 
ristic  service,  which  is  regarded  as  a sacrifice : 
but  such  use  is  imjilicitly  condemned  by  Tertullian, 
Lactantius,  Augustine,  Ac. , and  seems  not  to  have 
established  itself  till  the  6th  or  at  least  the  5th 
century.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  incense 
is  used  in  the  solemn  ( or  high ) mass,  in  the  con- 
secration of  churches,  in  solemn  consecrations  of 
objects  intended  for  use  in  public  worship,  and  in 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  There  are  also  minor  in- 
censations  of  the  celebrating  bishop  or  priest  and 
inferior  ministers  ; of  prelates,  princes,  and  other 
dignitaries  officially  present  at  the  service ; and  a 
general  incensatioii  of  the  whole  congregation. 

In  the  Reformed  cliurches  the  use  of  incense  was 
abandoned  at  the  same  time  with  other  practices 
which  have  been  laid  aside  by  them  as  without 
‘warrant  of  Scripture.’  It  has  been  revived  by 
some  Ritiialists,  but  was  prohibited  by  tlie  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  in  July  1899.  See 
Censer,  Frankincense. 

Incest  (Lat.  in,  ‘not,’  and  cast  ns,  ‘chaste’) 
is  the  marrying  of  a person  within  the  Levitical 
degrees.  In  the  old  ecclesiastical  law  (now  obso- 
lete), and  in  Scotland,  it  comprehends  cohabitation 
irrespective  of  marriage.  The  law  of  England,  as 
declared  by  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  forbids  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  (see  Consanguinity).  A marriage  be- 
tween a widower  and  his  deceased  wife’s  sister 
comes  within  these  rules,  and  is  void,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
a foreign  country,  as,  for  example,  Denmark,  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  one  of  the  British  colonies, 
where  these  marriages  are  legal,  if  the  parties  were 
domiciled  in  England,  and  went  abroad  merely  to 
evade  the  English  law.  It  has  also  been  decided  in 
England  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  between 
legitimate  relations  apply  between  natural  relations, 
though  one  is  legitimate — as,  for  example,  between 
a man  and  the  daughter  of  an  illegitimate  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife.  Thongh  incestuous  marriages 
are  utterly  void  in  England,  still  it  is  not  a criminal 
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ott'ence  to  marry  iiicestuously,  not  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  connection  is  most  abhorrent 
to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  remedy  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  may  he  considered  obsolete. 
In  Scotland  incest,  which  is  calculated  on  the  same 
grounds,  not  only  makes  a marriage  void,  but  the 
better  opinion  is  that  to  marry  incestuously,  as 
well  as  to  commit  incest,  is  a capital  offence.  See 
Marriage. 

Inch,  a Gaelic  word,  corresponding  to  Irish 
innis,  and  signifying  Island  (q.v. );  the  same  root 
appears  in  Lat.  f'«s-ula.  Inch  and  Innis  enter  into 
many  compounds,  as  Inchmahome  (an  island  in 
the  Lake  of  Menteith),  Inniscattery  (an  island  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon),  &c. 

llichbald,  Elizabeth,  actress,  dramatist,  and 
novelist,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  farmer 
at  Standingfield,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  she  was 
born  on  15th  October  1753.  While  quite  a girl 
she  determined  to  become  an  actress,  and  when 
only  eighteen  left  her  home  to  seek  a theatrical 
engagement  in  London.  After  a series  of  strange 
adventures  she  betook  herself  to  her  relations  in 
London,  and  with  them  she  met  Joseph  Inchbald, 
an  obscure  actor,  whom  she  married  on  9th  June 
1772.  She  then  went  to  Bristol,  Avhere  she  made 
her  debut  as  Cordelia  on  4th  September  1772; 
and  for  some  years  she  played  in  provincial  theatres. 
Her  husband  died  suddenly  in  1779,  and  in  1780 
(3d  October)  she  appeared  in  London,  playing 
Bellario  in  Philaster,  at  Covent  Garden.  Here  she 
remained  for  nine  years,  but  never  rose  beyond 
mediocrity,  an  impediment  in  her  speech,  which 
was,  however,  supposed  to  be  cured,  being  certainly 
a bar  to  her  progress.  But  before  she  left  Covent 
Garden,  in  1789,  she  had  found  her  true  vocation — 
literature,  and  to  it  she  devoted  herself  till  her 
powers  began  to  fail.  Her  earliest  efforts  were 
plays,  her  first  being  The  Mogul  Tale,  a farce  pro- 
duced in  J uly  1784.  She  wrote  or  adapted  nineteen 
plays,  her  best  being  the  comedies  of  Such  Things 
are  (1787),  The  Midnight  Hour  (1787),  and  The 
Wedding  Day  (1794) ; the  farces  of  Appearance  is 
Against  Them  (1785)  and  The  Widow's  Kow(1786); 
and  her  adaptation  from  Kotzebue,  Lovers’  Vows 
(1798).  She  edited  the  well-known  Inchbald’ s 
British  Theatre  (25  vols.),  a Modern  Theatre 
(10  vols.),  and  a Collection  of  Farces  (7  vols.). 
But  her  fame  rests  not  uiion  her  dramatic  work  so 
much  as  upon  her  novels,  A Simple  Story  (1791) 
and  Nature  and  Art  (1796),  Avhich  rank  among 
English  standard  novels.  Mrs  Inchbald,  who  was 
a Catbolic,  became  very  devout  in  her  later  years, 
and  died  at  Kensington  House  (then  a Catholic 
estaldishment),  1st  August  1821.  Her  biography 
by  Boaden  ( 2 vols.  1833 ) is  one  of  the  most  cumbrous 
and  ill-digested  even  of  that  writer’s  productions. 
She  wrote  an  autobiography,  but  destroyed  the  MS. 
by  the  advice  of  her  spiritual  director.  See  the 
Memoir  by  William  Bell  Scott  prefixed  to  a new 
edition  of  A Simple  Story  and  Nature  andArt{  1880). 

Inchcape.  See  Bell  Rock. 

Inchcoliu,  and  luchkeitli.  See  Forth. 

Incidence,  Angle  of.  See  Optic.s. 

Incledon,  Charles  Benjamin,  singer,  was 
born  at  St  Kevern,  Cornwall,  in  1763,  was  admitted 
bo  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral  at  the  age  of 
eight,  and  served  in  the  navy  from  1779  to  1783. 
His  voice  was  now  a fine  tenor,  and  in  1784  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Southampton 
Theatre,  as  Alphonso  in  the  Castle  of  Andalusia. 
From  1786  to  1790  he  sang  in  the  summer  at 
V auxhall  Gardens,  and  in  the  winter  at  Bath.  In 
September  1790  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  Dermot  in  the  Poor  Soldier;  and  for 
twenty-five  years  thereafter  he  remained  unrivalled 


as  a ballad  singer.  In  1817  he  visited  America. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  through  Britain  under  the 
style  of  the  ‘ Wandering  Melodist ; ’ and  he  died  at 
Worcester,  11th  February  1826.  Incledon ’s  singing 
was  bold  and  manly,  at  times  full  of  feeling ; his 
best  ballads  were  such  as  ‘ Black-eyed  Susan,’  ‘ The 
Arethusa,’  and  ‘ The  Storm,’  which  he  sang  dressed 
as  a sailor. 

Inclination,  or  Dip.  See  Magnetism. 

Inclined  Plane,  The,  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  because,  by  rolling  it  up 
a plane,  a man  may  raise  a weight  which  he  could 
not  lift.  Let  us  suppose  a plane  as  in  the  figure  t 
let  its  length,  AB, 
its  height,  BC,  and 
its  base,  CA,  be  re- 
spectively 13, 5,  and 
12  feet;  and  let  a 
rolling  load  of  780 
lb.  be  placed  ujion 
it  and  sustained  in 
position  by  a pull 
or  push  acting  up 
the  plane.  We 
have  now  three  forces  in  equilibrium  : ( 1 ) the 
weight,  W,  of  the  body ; ( 2 ) the  resistance,  R, 
of  the  plane  to  bending  or  breaking;  and  (3)  the 
pull,  P,  up  the  plane.  These,  W,  R,  and  P,  are 
respectively  proportional  to  the  length,  AB,  the 
base,  CA,  and  the  height,  BC  ; and  are  thus,  in. 
the  case  supposed,  respectively  780,  720,  and  300 
lb.  A force  which  would,  if  ajiplied  vertically, 
just  lift  300  lb.,  will  thus  keep  a rolling  mass  of 
780  lb.  in  position  upon  a smooth  inclined  plane, 
the  gradient  of  which  is  5 ( height ) in  13  ( sloping 
length ) ; and  a force  exceeding  this  would  pull  the 
mass  up  the  slope.  In  every  practical  case,  however, 
there  is  a certain  force  expended  in  overcoming 
Friction  (q.v.),  even  on  a dead  level;  in  railway 
trains  this  is  equivalent  to  vertically  lifting  about 
50  lb.  for  every  ton  of  dead  weight ; and  when  a 
train  leaves  a level  run  to  go  up  a slope  of,  say,  I 
in  80,  the  engine  has  then,  for  every  ton  of  weight, 
to  do  work  equivalent  to  vertically  lifting  50  lb. 
-h  ^ ton  = 78  lb.,  instead  of  the  former  50.  The 
steeper  the  gradient,  therefore,  the  heavier  the  pull ; 
and  engineers,  in  roadmaking,  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  making  steeper  slopes  than  1 in  20.  The 
inclined  plane  presents  various  modifications,  such 
as  knives,  chisels,  axes,  wedges,  screws ; the  last 
two  are  generally  reckoned  as  distinct  mechanical 
owers,  and  will  be  treated  each  under  its  own 
ead. 

Iiiclosures.  See  Commons. 

In  Ciena  Domini,  a celebrated  papal  bull, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  day  of  its  annual  publi- 
cation, Holy  Thursday.  It  is  not,  as  other  bulls, 
the  work  of  a single  pope,  but,  with  additions  and 
modifications  at  various  times,  dates  back  to  the 
middle  ages.  Its  present  form,  however,  it  received 
from  the  popes  Julius  II.,  Paul  III.,  and  finally 
Urban  VIII.,  in  1627,  from  which  year  it  continued 
for  a century  and  a half  to  be  published  annually 
on  Holy  Thurstlay.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a summary  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  e.sqiecially 
of  those  with  which  grievous  violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  church,  or  of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of 
the  Roman  see,  are  visited ; excommunication 
being  denounced  against  heresy,  schism,  sacrilege, 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of  tlie 
pope,  forcible  and  unlawful  seizure  of  church  pro- 
perty, personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  &c. 
The  bull  also  denounces  other  crimes,  as  piracy, 
plunder  of  shipwrecked  goods,  and  forgery.  This 
bull,  being  regarded  by  most  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights, 
encountered  in  the  17th  century  the  determined 
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opposition  of  nearly  all  the  courts,  even  the  most 
Catholic ; and  at  length,  in  1770,  Clement  XIV. 
discontinued  its  publication,  which  has  never  since 
been  renewed. 

Incombustible  Fabrics.  See  Fire. 

Income-tax,  a tax  directly  levied  on  all  persons 
having  incomes  above  a certain  amount.  We  hear 
of  a tax  imposed  on  property  and  incomes  by  the 
English  parliament  in  1642  during  the  great  Civil 
War.  It  became  an  important  feature  in  the  fiscal 
system  during  the  French  war  in  1798.  It  wa.s 
revived  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  and  may  now 
be  regarded  as  permanent.  Since  1898  all  incomes 
in  Britain  under  £l60  are  exem])ted  ; deductions  are 
made  from  incomes  between  £160  and  £400  of  £160, 
between  £400  and  £500  of  £150,  between  £500  and 
£600  of  £120,  and  between  £600  and  £700  of  £70. 
See  Great  Britain,  Vol.  V.  p.  376. 

With  reference  to  the  equity  and  reasonableness 
of  the  income-tax  opinion  is  divided.  The  tax  is 
graduated  so  far ; considerations  of  equity  are 
satisfied  by  exempting  from  it  an  income  sufficient 
for  a decent  and  comfortable  maintenance.  On  tbe 
other  hand  the  tax  certainly  bears  an  inquisitorial 
character  through  the  officials  of  government  making- 
investigation  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  citizens. 
Further,  as  the  estimate  of  income  must  to  a large 
extent  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  persons  taxed, 
it  offers  very  considerable  opportunity  for  conceal- 
ment and  falsification  in  the  returns ; while  the 
conscientious  render  an  account  in  full,  the  less 
scrupulous  may  pay  less  than  they  ought.  Also, 
it  is  not  equitable  that  incomes  gained  from  hard 
industrial  or  professional  labour  sliould  be  taxed  as 
heavily  as  incomes  derived  from  inherited  property. 
Such  considerations  have  long  and  vigorously  been 
urged  against  the  income-tax,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  much  force  in  them  ; but 
there  is  little  prospect  of  argument  taking  effect  in 
the  abolition  of  the  tax.  An  increase  of  income- 
tax  is  the  great  resort  of  government  in  times  of 
emergency,  i)articularly  during  war,  or  when  the 
fear  of  war  makes  special  armaments  necessary. 
In  1890  Mr  Goschen  estimated  that  every  penny 
added  to  the  tax  meant  an  addition  of  about 
£2,200,000  to  the  revenue  (as  compared  with 
£800,000  in  1844  under  Peel).  It  is  all  the  more 
convenient  and  even  indispensable,  because  taxa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  now  limited  to  a very 
few  articles  of  daily  consumption,  so  that  the 
exchequer  has  otherwise  only  narrow  scope  for 
increasing  the  revenue.  And,  apart  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  levying  it,  it  must  be  maintained  that 
the  principle  of  taxing  the  citizens  according  to 
their  income,  after  deducting  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  a comfortable  living,  is  perfectly  equitable 
and  reasonable. 

In  the  United  States  an  income-tax  was  imposed 
in  the  years  1863-71.  It  was  exempted  at  first  on 
.'SfiOO,  then  on  .flOOO,  and  ultimately  on  $2000. 
Incomes  up  to  .$5000  paid  5 percent.,  those  between 
■$5000  and  .$10,000,  7 per  cent.,  and  all  above 
.$10,000,  10  per  cent.  An  income-ta.x  of  2 ])er  cent, 
on  all  incomes  over  .$4000,  enacted  in  1894,  was 
ileclared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1895,  as  being  a direct  tax. 

Incoiumeiisiirable.  See  Commensurable. 

Increment,  Une.arned,  is  the  increase  in  the 
rent  of  land  tine  to  the  growth  of  industrial  under- 
takings and  of  towns,  and  the  general  progress  of 
society.  Because  obtained  without  exertion  or  the 
expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  land,  some  economists  maintain  that  it  should 
be  specially  taxed. 

Incubation,  The  Period  of,  during  which 
birds  sit  on  their  eggs  before  the  young  are  h.atched 
varies  in  different  species,  but  is  nearly  constant  in 


each.  In  the  humming-birds  it  is  only  12  days  ; in 
canaries  it  is  from  15  to  18  days  ; in  the  raven  and 
in  the  common  fowl  it  is  21  days  ; in  the  duck  it  is 
from  28  to  30  days;  in  the  pheasant  and  in  the 
guinea-fowl  it  is  28  or  29  days ; in  the  turkey,  30 
days ; and  in  the  swan,  from  40  to  45  days.  The 
degree  of  heat  (about  40°  C.,  104°  F. ) necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  young  is  usually  supplied 
by  the  mother-bird  ; but  in  some  cases  the  sunshine 
( as  in  ostriches  during  the  day ),  or  the  warmth  of 
a nest  of  decaying  plants  (as  in  the  Megapodes),  is 
relied  upon  ; nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  many 
Passerine  and  Running  Birds  the  males  take  their 
share,  or  it  may  be  the  entire  responsibility  of 
incubation.  While  the  patience  of  incubation  is 
most  emphasised  and  rewarded  among  lurds,  hints 
of  it  appear  in  reptiles — witness  the  female  python ; 
and  analogous  processes  are  seen  in  a few  amphibi- 
ous fishes,  and  even  Invertebrates. 

Incubators,  or  devices  for  artificial  hatching,  are 
used  both  for  practical  and  scientihc  purposes  at 
the  poultry  farm  and  in  the  embryological  labora- 
tory. From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians  have 
hatched  eggs  by  artificial  warmth  in  peculiar  but 
comparatively  simple  ovens,  and  thirty  millions  of 
chickens  i)er  annum  are  said  to  be  thus  hatched  in 
Egypt.  In  1777  Bonnemain  devised  a hatching 
apparatus  which  supplied  the  Parisian  markets 
with  poultry.  In  1825  DArcet  obtained  chickens 
from  artificial  incubation  by  means  of  the  thermal 
waters  at  Vichy.  The  Eccaleobion,  invented  by 
Ml-  Bucknell,  was  said  to  possess  a perfect  control 
over  temperature  from  300°  F.  to  that  of  cold 
water  for  any  length  of  time.  The  modern 
incubator  consists  essentially  of  a large  water-bath 
and  a gas  regulator  for  automatically  preventing 
the  rise  of  temperature  above  40°  C.  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  a tra}'  or  drawer,  so  arranged  that  tbe 
ju-oducts  of  the  gas  combustion  are  kept  away  from 
the  eggs,  but  a supply  of  fresh  air  and  moisture 
secured.  For  embryological  purposes  the  form 
most  used  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  that  of  the 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company.  See 
O.STEICH-FARMING,  POULTRY;  also  PISCICULTURE. 

Incubus.  See  Demonology. 

Inciliubent,  the  rector,  parson,  or  vicar  hold- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England.  It  is  tbe 
common  title  in  Scotland  of  ejiiscopal  clergymen 
holding  charges. 

Incumbered  Estates.  See  Encumbered. 
Inciiiia'bula.  See  Bibliography,  Vol.  II. 
p.  132. 

Indecent  Exposure  is  a criminal  ott'ence 
both  at  common  law  and  in  England  and  Ireland 
also  by  statute.  It  is  not  clearly  settled  whether 
more  than  one  person  must  have  witnessed  the 
indecency  in  order  to  make  it  an  offence.  The 
exposure  must  be  in  some  public  place — i.e.  in  a 
place  which  may  be  seen  by  some  considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  offence  is  punishable 
summarily  by  three  months’  imprisonment.  In 
Scotland  indecent  practices  are  also  indictable 
offences,  but  the  law  in  this  respect  is  somewhat 
vague,  and  the  punishment  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Indemnity,  an  instrument  or  contract  whereby 
a person  is  protected  against  loss,  or  against  the 
risk  of  legal  proceedings.  Fire  insurance,  for 
example,  is  a contract  of  indemnity ; not  so  life 
insurance,  which  is  a contract,  not  to  make  good 
an  uncertain  loss,  but  to  pay  a certain  reversionary 
sum.  Acts  of  indemnity  are  sometimes  passed  by 
parliament  for  the  protection  of  public  officers ; 
thus,  in  1801  and  in  1817  acts  were  passed  to 
protect  officers  who  had  taken  ]>art  in  the  appre- 
hension, &c.  of  persons  suspected  of  treason.  From 
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the  year  1727  oiiward  general  acts  of  indemnity 
were  passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of 
those  wlio  omitted  to  take  the  oaths  of  office 
required  by  the  acts  imposing  disabilities  on 
dissenters.  For  the  great  French  war  indemnity, 
see  France,  Vol.  IV.  p.  783. 

IlUleiltlire,  the  technical  name  given  in 
England  to  a deed  under  seal,  entered  into  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties  with  mutual  covenants. 
Formerly  tlie  papers  or  pieces  of  parchment  on 
which  tile  duplicate  copies  of  the  indenture  were 
executed  required  to  be  actually  indented — i.e. 
notched  or  toothed  (Lat.  dent,  ‘tooth’),  or  cut  in 
a waving  line,  so  as  to  correspond  with  each  other, 
but  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  name  is  not 
used  in  a general  sense  in  Scotland,  except  in  the 
case  of  indentures  of  Apprenticeship  ( q.  v. ). 

Independence  Day,  in  the  United  States, 
falls  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  is  observed  as  a legal 
holiday.  Public  meetings  are  held,  orations  are 
delivered,  and  the  general  patriotism  finds  vent  in 
processions  and  in  salvos  of  artillery,  the  explosion 
of  crackers,  and  in  displays  of  fireworks.  In  the 
large  cities  accidents  have  been  not  unfrequent,  and 
I the  reckless  discharge  of  firearms  is  now  kept  in 
I check.  On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I pendence  was  reported  to  the  continental  congress 
i T)y  the  chairman  ; it  was  read  and  proclaimed  at 
I tlie  state-house  on  July  8 ; but  it  was  not  signed 
by  all  the  delegates  until  August  2,  some  of  them 
having  to  wait  for  instructions  from  their  respective 
•colonies. 

Independeuts,  or  Congregationalists. 
The  distinctive  princi2)le  of  the  Congregational 
church  2>olity  is  that  every  Christian  church  or 
congregation  is  entitled  ‘ to  elect  its  own  officers,  to 
manage  all  its  own  affairs,  and  to  stand  independ- 
ent of,  and  irresponsible  to  all  authority,  saving 
that  only  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  They  regard  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  as  their  only  standard,  and  hold 
that  human  traditions,  fathers  and  councils,  canons 
I and  creeds  possess  no  authority  over  the  faith  and 
I jn-actice  of  Christians.  Congregationalism  denies 
I that  there  is  any  authority  in  Scri2)ture  for  uniting 
the  churches  of  a nation  or  province  into  one  church 
or  corporation  to  be  ruled  by  a bishop  or  bishops, 
superior  to  the  bishops  or  pastors  of  particular  con- 
gregations, or  by  a presbytery  or  synod  consisting 
of  the  pastors  or  elders  of  the  several  congregations  of 
the  nation  or  province.  This  is  the  speciality  which 
distinguishes  Independency  or  Congregationalism 
from  Episcopacy  and  from  Presbytery.  The  term 
‘ Independent  ’ is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  incidental  use  of  the  word  in  an  ‘ ajjology  ’ 
addressed  in  Latin  and  English  to  the  British  and 
Continental  universities  about  the  year  1604.  But 
the  early  maintainers  of  this  form  of  church  govern- 
ment were  careful  to  repudiate  certain  inferences 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word. 
‘ We  do  profess  dependence,’  said  one  of  them, 
‘ upon  magistrates  for  civil  government  and  pro- 
tection ; dependence  upon  Christ  and  his  word  for 
the  sovereign  government  and  rule  of  our  adminis- 
trations ; dependence  upon  the  counsel  of  other 
churches  and  synods  when  our  own  variance  or 
ignorance  may  stand  in  need  of  such  help  from 
them.’  The  independence  claimed  was  only  the 
right  of  every  individual  church  to  administer  its 
own  affairs,  free  from  the  control  or  authoritative 
jurisdiction  of  other  churches— a right  compatible, 
it  was  asserted,  and  is  still  asserted,  with  union  for 
the  promotion  of  common  ends,  and  with  fraternal 
aid^  and  counsel  in  cases  of  \'ariance  or  other 
difficulty.  As  compared  with  other  societies  of 
i Christians  who  claim  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
I independence,  this  body  of  Christians  may  be 


defined  briefly  as  independent  congregationally, 
or  as  ‘ Congregational  Independents.’ 

Doctrimdly  the  early  Independents  occupied 
the  same  position  as  the  other  sections  of  the 
Puritan  family.  They  held  in  substance  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine  .Articles. 

Not  refusing  to  confess  their  faith  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  of  the  Independents  disputed  the  right 
of  that  or  any  other  assembly  to  confess  its  faith 
for  posteritjg  or  make  that  confession  binding  upon 
them.  Largely  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  in 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  Congregationalists 
have  in  these  later  years  fiecome  more  alive  to  the 
freedom  which  their  jn-inciples  involve  to  interpret 
Scripture,  not  according  to  any  one  scheme  or 
system,  but  as  loyalty  to  the  light  of  truth  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  may  dictate.  In  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  rise  of  Sociiiianism 
many  Independent  societies  fettered  the  use  of 
their  iwoperty  by  the  insertion  of  uneatholic 
doctrinal  restrictions  in  their  ileeds.  In  later  years 
the  use  of  theii-  property  and  buildings  has  been 
limited  only  to  the  catholic  interpretation  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  and  what  they  regard  as  the 
New  Testament  constitution  of  the  religious 
society. 

For  the  history  of  this  body  we  must  refer  to  the 
works  named  at  the  end  of  tliis  article.  But  it  niay 
be  mentioned  that  as  early  as  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  numerous  and  influential.  In 
a speech  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1592,  on  the  subject  of  a law  to 
transport  the  Brownists — as  they  were  offensively 
and  untruly  named  after  Robert  Browne  (q.v. ) — 
he  thus  refers  to  their  numbers  : ‘ If  two  or  three 
thousand  Brownists  meet  at  the  seaside,  at  whose 
charge  shall  they  be  transjjorted  ? or  whither  will 
you  send  them  ? I am  sorry  for  it,  but  I am  afraid 
there  is  near  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  England ; 
and  when  they  are  gone,  who  shall  maintain  their 
wives  and  chiidren  ?’  Several  eminent  men  of  this 
body  suffered  death  for  their  opinions  ; others  were 
condemned  to  banishment.  The  greater  jiart  retired 
to  Holland.  Numbers  sought  an  asylum  in  New 
England  ; and  America  still  cherishes  the  memory 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  as  the  founders  of  those 
institutions  which  are  the  sources  of  her  freedom, 
her  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  her  national 
elevation. 

By  the  ijassing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662 
the  Independents,  along  with  other  Nonconformists, 
were  subjected  to  much  suffering.  The  act  required 
an  express  assent  and  consent  to  everything  con- 
tained in  the  revised  Prayer-book,  and  its  effect 
was  to  cause  1900  or  2000  of  the  clergy  to  leave  the 
church.  Still  the  Independents  increased  ; and  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  ijassing  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  in  1689,  at  length  brought  them  relief. 
Efforts  were  made  about  this  time  to  bring  aliout 
an  accommodation  between  them  and  the  English 
Presbyterians ; and  in  1691  heads  of  agreement 
were  drawn  up,  but  with  little  iiractical  result. 
In  1730  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Independents 
formed  themselves  into  a united  body,  under  the 
name  of  the  Three  Denominations,  for  the  ]jro- 
tection  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  The 
Independents  are  the  largest  dissenting  body  in 
England  except  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
largest  confederation  of  its  churches  is  ‘ the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales,’  which 
is  careful  to  lay  down  in  its  basis  the  principle 
that  ‘ it  shall  not,  in  any  case,  assume  legislati\  e 
authority,  or  become  a court  of  apiieal.’ 

Au  Independent  church  is,  from  its  very  con- 
stitution, at  liberty  to  choose  any  man  for  its 
minister  whom  it  considers  qualified  for  the  office 
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— subject  only  to  the  check  arising  from  the  fact 
that  neighbouring  ministers  will  refuse  to  ordain 
or  recognise  <'i  man  whom  they  have  reason  to 
regard  as  disqualified.  But  from  the  beginning 
the  Indei)endents  have  attached  great  importance 
to  an  educated  ministry.  Their  leaders  in  the 
Puritan  age,  such  as  Owen,  Howe,  and  Greenhill, 
were  men  of  great  learning,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Act  of  Toleration  in  1689  allowed,  measures  were 
taken  for  .securing  a succession  of  educated  men. 

In  1890  the  Congregational  Year-book  reported 
4817  churches  and  preaching  stations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  connected  with  the  body,  of  which  101 
were  in  Scotland,  29  in  Ireland,  with  91  stations, 
and  in  the  Channel  Islands  11.  In  Canada  there 
are  184  churches  and  stations,  in  Australia  300,  in 
New  Zealand  2."),  in  South  Africa  41,  in  Jamaica 
41,  in  British  Guiana  38,  in  India  31,  in  China  2, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  4— making  a total  of 
666.  There  are  in  all  18  colleges  for  training 
ministers,  with  62  professors  and  472  students ; 
besides  the  missionary  institutes  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  1895  there  were  4850  Con- 
gregationalist  churches  in  these  islands.  Their 
colleges  are  ‘New  College,’  London,  a union  of 
three  older  colleges  — Homerton,  Highbury,  and 
Coward — to  be  ultimately  transferred  to  Cambridge, 
Cavendish  College  there  having  been  bought  in  1893 ; 
Hackney  College ; Lancashire  College,  Manchester ; 
Yorkshire  College,  Bradford — a union  of  Airedale 
and  Rotherham  colleges  effected  in  1888 ; Mans- 
field College,  O.xford,  formed  by  the  transference 
in  1886  of  Springhill  College  and  its  revenues  from 
Birmingham  to  Oxford,  where  graduates  of  any 
British  university  are  eligible  as  students,  pursuing 
part  of  their  studies  in  the  theological  classes  pro- 
vided by  other  colleges  of  the  university  ; Cheshunt 
College,  belonging  to  Lady  Huntingdon’s  trustees, 
founded  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministiy  in  any  section  of  the  church  to 
which  they  might  be  called,  but  virtually  an  Inde- 
pendent college ; Western  College,  Plymouth,  the 
oldest  of  the  colleges,  dating  from  1750 ; Notting- 
ham and  Bristol  Institutes  for  the  training  of 
evangelists  and  village  pastors ; in  Wales,  Brecon, 
Bala,  and  Bangor ; ‘ Carmarthen  Presbyterian 

College,’  governed  by  Dr  Williams’  trustees,  who 
are  Unitarians,  with  an  Independent  theological 
professor  and  many  Independent  students;  and  the 
Theological  Hall  of  the  Scottish  Congregational 
churches  in  Edinburgh. 

In  Scotland  Independency  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  which 
it  was  imported  by  the  chaplains  and  soldiers  of 
Cromwell.  But  the  present  Independent  churches 
in  Scotland  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  a mission- 
ary movement  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  chief 
among  the  leaders  of  which  were  the  brothers 
Robert  and  James  Haldane,  Greville  Ewing,  John 
Campbell,  and  John  Aikman.  The  Haldanes 
became  Baptists  in  course  of  time — a circumstance 
which  greatly  divided  and  weakened  the  new  com- 
munity. The  formation  of  an  academy  for  the 
training  of  ministers  in  1811.  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  about  the  same  time,  did  much  to 
restore  the  lost  vigour  of  the  body.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  Baptist  churches,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  are  as  strictly  ‘ Independent  ’ 
as  those  which  bear  that  name. 

In  America  the  first  Independent  church  was 
founded  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  in  1620  by 
a party  of  pilgrims  sent  from  Holland  by  John 
Robinson.  In  1637  the  spread  of  Antinomian 
doctrine  caused  much  discussion  in  the  church. 
By  a synod  convened  in  New  England  Anti- 
nomianisni  (q.v. ) was  unanimously  condemned. 
In  1638  Harvard  College  was  founded.  In  1658  the 
Savoy  Confession  was  adopted.  It  still  remains 
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in  force.  Unitarian  principles  spread  about  1750 
widely  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  America. 
In  1785  a separation  took  place  between  the  Uni- 
tarians and  the  Trinitarians,  l)ut  both  still  retain 
the  Congregational  form  of  church  government. 
In  1883  the  Unitarian  churches  of  this  order  num- 
bered 360.  There  is  a Unitarian  theological 
seminary  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  Har- 
vard (q.v.)  has  only  of  late  years  been  professedly 
non-sectarian.  ‘Congregationalism,’  according  to 
Dr  Schaft,  ‘ is  the  ruling  sect  of  the  six  north- 
eastern states,  and  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  life  of  the  whole  nation.’  American  Con- 
gregationalism is  somewhat  nearer  to  Presby- 
terianism than  the  English  type.  In  addition  to 
the  Conference,  or  Association  of  Churches,  by 
which  they  co-operate  for  common  ends,  a national 
council  meets  triennially  ‘ for  advisory  and  not 
juridical  ends;’  but  this  council  is  the  recognised 
agency  for  deciding  as  to  ministerial  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowship.  In  1895  the  number  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States  was  about 
4800,  with  515,000  church  members,  and  nearly 
600,000  children  in  Sunday-schools.  Besides  such 
well-knorvn  colleges  as  Bowdoin,  Amherst, 
Williams,  and  Oberlin,  the  American  Independ- 
ents possess  theological  seminaries  at  Andover, 
Bangor,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Oakland,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere. 

See  Vaughan’s  History  of  English  Noncmifonnity  ; J. 
Fletcher’s  History  of  Independency  : Waddington’s  Con- 
gregational History,  1200  to  1850;  Hanbury’s  Memorials  ; 
Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans;  Dr  Stoughton’s  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England  ; Skeats’s  History  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England ; and  Barclay’s  Inner  Life  of  the 
Religious  Societies  of  the  Coinmomcealth.  For  the  scrip- 
tural and  apostolic  bask  of  the  sy.stein.  Independents 
refer  to  Whately’s  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  Hatch’s 
Bampton  Lectures  (1880).  See  also  the  article  Puhitans. 

Index  (in  full.  Index  Librorum  Prohibi- 
TORUM  or  Expurgandorum  ),  a catalogue  pub- 
lished by  papal  authority  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  books  the  reading  of  which  is  ])rohibited 
to  members  of  that  church,  whether  on  doctrinal, 
moral,  oi'  religious  grounds.  As  a natural  con- 
sequence of  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  in- 
fallibility, that  church  also  claims  the  right  or 
the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  of  guarding  it  against  every  danger 
of  corruption,  the  chief  among  which  is  held 
to  be  the  circulation  of  books  believed  to  be 
injurious  to  faith  or  to  morality.  The  earliest 
recorded  exercise  of  this  restrictive  authority  is 
the  prohibition  of  the  writings  of  Arius.  The 
earliest  example  of  a prohibitory  catalogue  is 
found  in  the  decree  of  a council  held  at  Rome 
(494)  under  Pope  Gelasius,  which,  having  enumer- 
ated the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  and  other 
approved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal  books, 
together  with  a long  list  of  heretical  authors, 
whose  writings  it  prohibits.  The  medieval  popes 
and  councils  pursued  the  same  course  as  to  the 
heterodox  or  dangerous  writings  of  their  respec- 
tive periods  ; and  the  multiplication  of  such  books 
after  the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a more 
stringent  as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure. 
The  university  press  of  Louvain  issued  in  1546,  and 
again  in  1550,  a catalogue  of  prohibited  books. 
Similar  lists  appeared  by  authority  at  Venice, 
Paris,  and  Cologne  ; and  Pius  IV.  issued  in  1557 
and  1559  what  may  be  regarded  as  j)roperly  the 
first  Roman  Inde.x.  One  of  the  gravest  under- 
takings of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a more  com- 
l)lete  and  authoritative  enumeration  of  all  those 
books  the  use  of  which  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit 
to  the  faithful.  A committee  was  appointed  for 
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the  purpose.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring 
the  examination  of  the  books  to  an  end  before 
the  close  of  the  council ; and  the  entire  papers 
of  the  committee  were  handed  over  by  the  council 
to  the  pope,  with  instructions  that  the  work  should 
be  completed,  and  the  result  published  by  his  own 
authority,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  Pius  IV. 
in  1564.  Further  additions  and  certain  modifica- 
tions of  its  rules  were  made  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  VII.  It  was  republished  in  1595,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  such  books  as  from  time  to 
time  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  prohibit,  in  several 
subsequent  editions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  those  of  Brasichelli  ( Kome,  1607 ) ; Quiroga 
(Salamanca,  1601);  and  Sotomayor,  Novissimus 
iwtfea:  (Madrid,  1648).  The  edition  best  known  to 
modern  theologital  readers  is  that  of  Kome  (1819). 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Roman  Index  are  of  two 
classes,  either  absolute  and  total  or  partial  and 
provisional,  ‘ until  the  book  shall  have  been  cor- 
rected.’ The  ground  of  the  prohibition  may  be 
either  the  authorship  of  the  work,  or  its  subject, 
or  both  together.  Under  the  first  head  are  pro- 
hibited all  the  writings  of  heresiarchs — i.e.  the  first 
founders  of  heresies — no  matter  what  may  be  the 
subject.  Under  the  second  head  are  prohibited  all 
books  confessedly  immoral,  and  all  books  on  magic, 
necromancy,  &c.  Under  the  third  are  prohibited 
all  books  of  heretical  authorship  treating  on  doc- 
trinal subjects  ; all  versions  of  the  Bible  by  hereti- 
cal authors ; and  all  books,  no  matter  by  whom 
written,  which  contain  statements,  doctrines,  or 
insinirations  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  preparation  of  the  Index,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Rome ; but  a special  Congregation 
of  the  Index  was  established  by  Pius  V. , and  more 
fully  organised  by  Sixtus  V.  This  congregation 
consists  of  a prefect  ( wlio  is  always  a cardinal ),  of 
cardinals,  of  consulters,  and  of  examiners  of  books 
(q^ualificatores).  Its  proceedings  are  governed  by 
rules  whicli  have  been  authoritatively  laid  down 
by  several  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
a constitution  issued  July  10,  1753.  The  growth 
of  modern  literature  has,  of  course,  entirely  out- 
stripped the  limited  and  tardy  machinery  of  this 
tribunal.  A very  small  proportion  even  of  the 
most  anti-Catholic  publications  outside  of  Italy 
appear  even  by  name  in  the  Roman  Index ; but, 
besides  the  positive  prohibitions  of  the  Index  itself, 
there  are  certain  general  rules  regarding  the  use  of 
books  by  which  the  freedom  of  what  is  considered 
perilous  or  pernicious  reading  is  much  limited 
among  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  this  list — so  objectionable  to  Protestants  as  striking 
at  liberty  of  private  judgment,  may  be  found  the  works 
of  Jewel,  Usher,  Sanderson,  Bull,  and  Pearson,  but  not 
the  most  really  formidable  English  attacks  on  Romanism, 
the  works  of  ChUlingworth  and  Hooker,  not  to  speak  of 
Milton,  Bimyan,  and  Swift.  Other  English  works  con-, 
demned  are  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  j 
Macaulay.  The  Index  is  revised  and  extended  from  time 
to  time — as  in  1888  ; and  single  articles  in  magazines  may 
be  specially  censured — as  the  articles  by  Mr  St  George 
Mivart,  a Catholic,  on  ‘ Happiness  in  Hell  ’ in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  1892. 

Indexingf*  The  need  of  indexing  has  become 
more  urgent  as  the  mass  of  materials  to  be  indexed 
has  increased,  and  the  circle  of  those  who  wish  to 
use  these  materials  has  become  wider.  Lord 
Campbell  proposed  to  bring  a hill  into  parliament 
to  deprive  an  author  who  published  a book  without 
an  index  of  the  privilege  of  copyright.  There  are 
two  classes  of  books  to  be  indexed — viz.  books  of 
facts  and  books  of  opinion.  In  the  indexing  of  the 
first  class,  experience,  care,  and  common  sense  are 
needed,  and  the  work  must  be  systematic  and  not 
casual.  In  the  second  class  these  qualifications  are 
required  and  something  else — viz.  the  insight  of  the 
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precis  writer.  The  indexer  must  understand  his 
subject  and  also  understand  the  wants  of  the 
reader.  The  index  must  be  exhaustive  in  its 
indication  of  the  various  points  in  the  book,  and 
concise  in  expression,  and  in  addition  the  indexer 
must  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  catchwords  or 
titles  for  his  headings.  He  must  gather  together 
the  same  subjects  under  one  heading,  and  see  that 
they  are  not  separated  under  synonyms.  An 
author  frequently  uses  periphrases  to  escape  from 
the  repetition  of  the  same  fact  in  the  same  form ; 
but  these  periphrases  will  give  little  information 
when  inserted  as  headings  in  an  index,  and  it  is  in 
this  power  of  selecting  the  best  catchword  that  the 
good  indexer  will  show  his  superiority  over  the 
commonplace  worker.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
index  has  gradually  gi’own  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  and  the  word  is  now  established  as 
denoting  a series  of  references  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  There  are  other  kinds  of  indexes ; 
but  these  require  an  explanatory  adjective,  as 
classified,  chronological,  &c.  In  indexing  names  it 
is  most  important  to  specify  the  cause  of  reference, 
as  a block  list  of  references  after  a name  is  almost 
useless.  A colossal  instance  of  this  fault  will  be 
found  in  Ayscough’s  index  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  where  all  the  references  under  one  sur- 
name are  placed  together  without  even  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Christian  name.  There  are  2411  entries 
under  Smith,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  to  go 
through  this  mass  in  order  to  find  say  Zachary 
Smith  would  take  the  consulter  eight  days  of  ten 
hours  a day.  It  is  also  important  to  bring  all  the 
references  to  one  man  under  one  heading,  and  not 
to  separate  them  under  the  different  names  or  titles 
he  may  have  borne.  In  the  index  to  Scott’s  edition 
of  Swift’s  Works  there  are  638  references  to  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  arranged  thus  : 227  under  Robert 
Harley,  111  under  Lord  Oxford,  and  300  under 
Treasurer  (Lord  Oxford).  There  should  be  one 
index  for  a complete  work  and  not  a separate 
index  for  each  volume.  Again,  no  classification 
should  be  allowed  in  an  alphabetical  index.  This 
vicioirs  habit  of  classification  makes  the  indexes  of 
some  well-known  papers  j^ractically  valueless.  The 
consulter  of  the  index  wishes  to  find  whether  the 
volume  contains  anything  on  a particular  subject, 
and  he  is  only  confused  and  annoyed  if  he  has  to 
look  in  a succession  of  alphabets  arranged  under 
such  headings  as  original  articles,  notes,  corre- 
spondence, &c.  The  preparation  of  an  index 
consists  of  three  divisions  : ( 1 ) compilation,  ( 2 ) 
arrangement,  ( 3 ) printing.  Each  indexer  will  find 
out  the  mode  of  procedure  which  is  most  suitable 
for  himself ; but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  fools- 
cap paper  is  the  most  convenient  size  for  use. 
Those  entries  which  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
can  be  written  down  on  the  page  as  they  occur  ; but 
in  the  case  of  large  headings  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  use  a separate  page  for  each,  and  keep 
these  pages  in  an  alphabetised  guard  book  so  that 
they  can  be  turned  to  in  a moment.  When  the 
time  comes  to  cut  up  the  index  and  arrange  it  in 
alphabetical  order,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that 
there  are  no  repetitions  of  the  same  subjects  under 
various  synonyms.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
cross  references,  and  here  considei'able  judgment  is 
required.  When  the  entries  are  short  and  few,  it  is 
better  to  repeat  them  than  to  refer  from  one  to  the 
other ; but  in  the  case  of  long  entries  cross  references 
are  veiy  advantageous,  and  it  is  always  well  to 
refer  to  cognate  headings.  No  reference  to  the 
contents  of  a general  heading  which  is  without  sub- 
division should  be  allowed.  If  a general  heading  is 
divided  into  sections,  and  each  of  them  is  clearly 
defined,  they  should  be  ‘ cross-referenced,’  but  not 
otherwise.  When  the  arrangement  of  the  cut-up 
slips  is  undertaken,  some  alterations  and  revision 
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of  headings  will  frequently  be  found  advisable. 
The  value  of  an  index  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
proper  setting  out  of  the  entries  with  judicious  use 
of  different  types.  When  a book  is  a complete 
treatise  on  a special  subject,  a well-made  index  will 
form  an  admirable  key  to  the  subject  and  be  in 
itself  intrinsically  useful.  Indexes  may  also  be 
made  with  regard  to  a particular  subject  dealt 
with  in  a number  of  books. 

The  Index  {Society,  to  form  a library  of  indexes,  and  to 
make  indexes  to  important  books,  rare  serials,  &c.,  was 
founded  in  1877,  and  subsequently  incorporated  with  I 
the  British  Records  Society ; their  publications  appear  i 
quarterly  in  the  Index  Library.  The  American  Library  i 
Association  Index  (1893)  indexed  3000  miscellaneous 
volumes.  See  books  mentioned  in  the  article  Bibliog- 
raphy, and  H.  B.  Wheatley’s  How  to  Catalogue  a 
Library  (1890). 

India,  an  extensive  region  of  southern  Asia, 
and  next  after  China  the  most  populous  area  in 
the  world.  It  was  celebrated  during  many  ages 
for  its  riches  and  natural  productions,  its  beautiful 
manufactures  and  costly  merchandise,  the  magni- 
licence  of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  early  civilisation 
of  its  people.  It  possesses  especial  interest  to 
British  people  from  the  imperial  connection  of  its 
history  with  that  of  their  own  nation.  It  affords,  too, 
the  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  British  textile 
manufactures,  and  a great  field  for  the  employment 
of  British  capital. 

Nomenclature. — The  name  India  comes  to  us, 
through  the  Romans,  from  the  Greeks,  who  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Persians.  The  latter  applied 
the  name  Hind  to  the  dwellers  in  the  basin  of  the 
Sindhu  River,  a Sanskrit  name  for  the  Indus. 
Sindhu,  by  the  regular  change  of  s into  h,  becomes 
Hind.  The  river  is  still  called  Sind ; while  the 
land  is  Hind.  Officially,  then,  the  country  is  Hind 
in  the  vernacular,  and  India  in  English.  The 
national  name  Hindu  is  derived  from  Hind.  Then 
from  Hindu  came  the  name  Hindustan,  which  is 
only  a province — viz.  the  region  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges.  This  name  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  India  as  a whole,  but  this  is  quite 
erroneous. 

Geographers  write  of  Further  India  and  Hither 
India.  The  former,  lying  eastward  beyond  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  is  mostly  in  native  hands,  and 
partly  under  French  protection.  The  latter  is 
under  British  dominion,  and  is  in  legal  phrase 
India.  It  was  in  1877  proclaimed  as  the  Indian 
empire.  This  article  will  refer  only  to  the  official 
India  thus  indicated.  It  will  for  method  and  con- 
densation be  divided  into  five  parts — I.  The  Land  ; 
II.  The  People ; III.  The  Government  and  the 
Military  Defence  ; IV.  The  Civil  Administration  ; 
V.  The  History. 

I.  The  Land. 

India  is  the  central  peninsula  of  southern  Asia, 
and  lies  in  8°  4' — 35°  N.  lat.  and  67° — 92°  E. 
long.  According  to  these  limits,  its  length  may  be 
stated  approximately  at  1900  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
reckoned  along  the  parallel  of  25°  N.  lat.,  at  1600 
miles,  with  an  area  of  at  least  1,350,000  sq.  m. 
But  in  round  numbers  the  square  miles  contained 
in  this  area  may  be  reckoned  at  one  million  and  a 
half — inclusive  of  Burma.  The  natural  boundaries 
of  this  vast  region  are,  on  the  N. , the  range  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  which  separates  it  from 
Tartary,  China,  and  Tibet ; on  the  W.  the  Suliman 
Mountains,  dividing  it  from  Afghanistan  and 
Beluchistan ; on  the  SW.  and  S.  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  ; on  the  E.  the  hill-ranges 
which  border  upon  Burma,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
From  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  of  the  Indus  on  the  western  side, 
the  two  coasts,  east  and  west,  incline  towards  the 


same  point,  and  meet  at  Cape  Comorin,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  form  of  an  inverted  triangle.  The 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  have  together  a coast- 
line of  about  2000  miles.  Thus  southern  and 
central,  or  as  it  may  be  called  peninsular  India, 
is  from  its  extent  of  seaboard  a maritime  country. 
It  is  northern  India  only  that  has  a continental 
character. 

Geography. — For  tlie  geography  of  India  there 
exist  excellent  materials  from  the  Grand  Trigono- 
metrical Survey — a work  of  the  highest  scientific 
value — which  has  determined  the  height  of  the 
mountains  and  the  situation  of  all  the  principal 
laces ; from  the  topographical  survey,  which  has 
isplayed  the  contour  and  confignration  of  the 
whole  country  ; from  the  revenue  and  cadastral 
surveys,  which  have  delineated  the  boundaries  not 
only  of  villages  but  of  fields  also  for  all  provinces 
except  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  region  presents  a 
diversified  surface  and  scenery.  It  has  indeed  been 
called  ‘an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth,’  consisting 
as  it  does  of  mountains  far  above  the  level  of  per- 
petual snow,  broad  and  fertile  plains,  bathed  in 
intense  sunshine,  arid  wastes,  and  impenetrable 
forests.  Its  natural  divisions  are  the  Himalaya, 
the  sub-Himalayan  ranges,  the  plains  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Brahmaputra,  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  the 
highlands  of  Hindustan,  the  Vindhya  and  Satpura 
ranges,  and  the  peninsula  south  of  those  ranges. 

The  Himalaya  ( meaning  ‘ the  abode  of  snow  ’ ) 
consists  of  a chain  some  1500  miles  in  length,  in 
which  the  links  are  formed  by  mountain  knots 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  some  of  which  rise 
from  20,000  to  near  30,000  feet  above  sea-level,  ami 
are  the  highest  yet  discovered  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  geography  of  northei  n 
India,  being  the  source  of  the  Indus,  tlie  Ganges, 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  of  their  principal  affluents. 
See  Himalaya. 

The  sub-Himalayan  langes  run  between  the 
chain  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  plains  of  the  Ganges 
and  Indus.  They  occupy  Cashmere,  the  Simla 
hill-states,  Gurhwal,  Kuniaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and 
Bhutan,  which,  owing  to  their  elevation  above  the 
sea  (5000  to  9000  feet),  have  a climate  like  central 
Europe  in  summer  and  cold  as  Switzerland  in 
winter,  with  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zones. 
These  regions  are  separated  from  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges  by  the  submontane  tract  called  Terai, 
which  extends  in  a long  belt,  5 to  25  miles  in 
width,  from  Hurd  war  (Avhere  the  Ganges  issues 
from  the  sub-Himalayan  ranges)  to  the  Brahma- 
putra. It  is  covered  with  forest,  and  is  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  malaria 
has  rendered  it  uninhabitable  by  man  and  the 
domestic  animals,  at  least  from  April  to  October. 
This  wilderness  is  being  gradually  narrowed  or  in- 
vaded by  the  progress  of  drainage  and  cultivation. 

The  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  include  Bengal,  Behar,  the  Doab  (meaning 
the  ‘ Mesopotamia  ’ of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers ), 
Oudh,  and  Rohilcund,  form  an  alluvial  flat,  ter- 
minating in  a delta,  and  extending  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  slight  uplands  on  the  Punjab 
border  that  form  the  water-parting  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Throughout  its  entire 
length  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  tributaries 
spread  out  like  the  veins  of  a leaf,  carrying  every- 
where their  fertilising  influence.  The  population 
of  these  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains  is  very 
dense. 

The  basin  of  the  Indus,  in  the  north-west,  is 
towards  the  south  separated  from  that  of  the 
Ganges  by  the  Aravalli  Hills.  The  Punjab  occupies 
the  northern  portion.  South  of  the  Punjab,  and 
parallel  with  the  river,  the  great  sandy  desert  of 
the  Indus  extends  for  nearly  500  miles.  The  valley 
of  the  Indus  is  continued  through  Sind  to  the 
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Arabian  Sea.  Between  the  Indus  region  and 
tlie  Aravalli  Hills  lies  the  Thur  desert,  an  ex- 
panse covered  with  sandhills,  400  miles  long  and 
100  broad.  It  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indus  and  some  of  its  tributaries  that  the  surface 
can  be  cultivated  by  means  of  river-irrigation — 
although  crops  of  grain  may  be  grown  in  hollows 
and  narrow  valleys  after  the  rains.  The  horse  and 
camel  alone  can  cross  this  desert,  which  is  described 
in  Hindu  geography  as  ‘ the  region  of  death.’ 

The  highlands  of  Hindustan  extend  from  the 
Vindhya  and  Satpura  mountains  as  a base  to  the 
border  of  the  Thur  desert.  They  include  the 
tableland  of  Malwa  and  Raj pu tana  or  Rajasthan, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Vindhya  and  Satpura  ra7iges  are  two  hill- 
chains,  with  an  elevation  from  2500  to  4000  feet, 
partly  though  not  entirely  parallel  from  east  to 
west,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda  River.  They  form  what  may  be 
called  the  backbone  of  middle  India,  or,  by  another 
metaphor,  a broad  wall  dividing  northern  from 
southern  India. 

The  peninsula  south  of  the  Satpura  range  is 
in  two  divisions.  The  first  is  the  Deccan  (q.v. ), 
which  name  means  ‘the  south.’  This  area  is  a 
central  tableland  extending  from  12°  to  21 ' N.  lat. , 
rising  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountain-ranges.  These 
ranges  are  the  Satpuras  above  mentioned,  the  East- 
ern Ghiits,  somewhat  low,  facing  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Western  Ghats,  higher  and  more  im^rtant, 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  Between  the  Eastern 
Ghiits  and  the  sea  are  fertile  littoral  tracts  known 
to  histoiy  as  the  Northern  Circars  and  the  Carnatic. 
Between  the  Western  Ghiits  and  sea  is  a similar 
tract  known  geographically  as  the  Konkan.  As  a 
northern  continuation  of  this  tract  is  Gujarat,  with 
its  offshoots  the  peninsulas  of  Kathiawar  and 
Cutch.  From  the  low  land  of  the  Konkan  to  the 
Deccan  plateau  the  mountains  rise  in  a succession 
of  geological  formations  looking  like  gigantic 
terraces.  The  rivers  of  the  Deccan  rise  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  and,  after  traversing  the  tableland, 
descend  to  the  sea  by  passages  through  the  Eastern 
Ghiits.  The  slope  of  the  country  corresponds  with 
the  course  of  the  rivers ; it  has  a gradual  inclina- 
tion towards  the  east.  The  second  division  begins 
technically  from  the  Tungabhadra  River,  but  geo- 
graphically from  the  hills  south  of  Cuddapah.  It 
extends  right  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  apex  of 
the  inverted  triangle,  and  includes  Madras,  Tanjore, 
Trichinopoli,  Tinnevelli,  and  other  famous  places. 

To  this  summary  of  natural  divisions  a brief 
notice  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  may  be  added. 

The  mountain-system  forms  a connected  whole. 
It  is  sepai’ate  from  the  Himalaya  and  from  the 
Suliman  range,  which  forms  a wall  between 
India  and  Afghanistan.  It  may  best  be  followed 
from  the  southern  point.  Cape  Comorin,  north- 
wards, thus  : From  that  point  there  run  upwards 
two  long  lines  of  hills  and  mountains,  one  north- 
easterly, the  other  north-westerly.  The  north- 
easterly line  comprises  the  Eastern  Ghdts 
already  mentioned,  which  become  merged  in  the 
hilly  region  on  the  west  of  Bengal,  and  runs  up  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  This  line  nowhere 
exceeds  an  altitude  of  3500  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  north-westerly  line  comprises  the  Travancore 
and  Palni  hills,  the  Nilgiri,  the  Western  Ghdts, 
the  Aravallis,  and  the  Rajasthan  hills,  up  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  This  line  has  at 
several  places  considerable  altitude,  for  example 
in  the  Nilgiri  ( ‘ Blue  Peak  ’ ),  8000  feet  and 
upward;  and  Mahabaleshwar  (near  Poona)  and 
Abu  in  Raj  pu  tana,  upwards  of  4000  feet.  These 


two  lines  are  as  the  sides  of  a triangle,  and  are 
joined  at  the  top  by  the  two  transverse  and  parallel 
ranges  of  the  Vindhya  and  Satpura  already  men- 
tioned. Thus  the  mountain-system,  like  the  ex- 
ternal coufiguration  of  the  country,  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  triangle. 

The  river-system  may  be  thus  epitomised.  The 
Indus  in  the  north-west,  with  a course  of  900 
miles  after  issuing  from  the  Himalayas,  drains 
with  its  four  famous  affluents,  the  Sutlej, 
the  Ravi,  the  Chenab,  and  the  Jhelum,  about 
300,000  sq.  m. , and  empties  itself  into  the  Arabian 
Sea.  In  the  north-east  the  Ganges,  with  the 
Jumna  and  other  affluents,  and  the  Brahmaputra 
and  Meghna — all  which  join  in  the  Bengal  delta 
— drain  about  500,000  sq.  m.  Owing  to  their 
virtual  amalgamation  in  Bengal,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a length  to  the  courses  of  these  rivers,  which 
empty  themselves  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
central  region — viz.  that  of  the  Vindhyas  and  the 
Satpura — about  100,000  sq.  m. — is  drained  by 
the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti,  the  former  having  a 
course  of  800  miles,  the  latter  of  400  miles,  and 
both  flowing  west  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  a 
branch  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  remaining  area 
(viz.  600,000  sq.  m.,  out  of  a total  of  1,500,000) 
consists  of  the  Deccan  and  the  peninsula.  It  is 
drained  by  the  following  rivers  : Mahanadi,  with 
a course  of  520  miles  ; Godavari,  898  ; Kistna,  800; 
Tungabhadra,  400  ; Pennar,  350 ; and  Kaveri,  470. 
There  are  many  other  rivers  which  cannot  be 
particularised  here.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hooghly  and  the  Gumti,  Calcutta 
being  situated  on  the  former  and  Lucknow  on  the 
latter  ; both  belong  to  the  Gangetic  system. 

Geology. — In  1856  a staff  of  geologists  commenced 
a geological  survey  of  India,  which  has  since  then 
been  steadily  continued.  They  have  examined  an 
area  several  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  supplied  for  the  districts  with  which  they 
have  dealt  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
resources. 

Professor  Medlicott  summarises  the  general 
result  thus.  ‘ Geologically  India  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  areas  : ( 1 ) peninsular  and  ( 2 ) extra- 
peninsular, separated  by  (3)  the  Indo-Gangetic 
plains,  formed  of  the  deposits  of  those  great  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  (1)  is  a land  surface  of 
immense  antic^uity,  all  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
within  it  being  of  aerial  or  fluviatile  formation,  and 
the  newest  of  them  of  Lower  Tertiary  age.  It  is 
principally  a massif  of  gneissic  rocks,  with  bands 
and  basins  of  transition  strata  of  various  ages, 
culminating  in  the  Vindhyan  formation,  of 
unaltered  and  undisturbed  strata,  yet  of  un- 
determined age,  being  unfossiliferous.  Totally 
separate  from  the  Vindhyans  comes  the  Gondwana 
formation  : near  its  base  the  Indian  coal-measures 
on  Upper  Palseozoic,  while  the  top  group,  where 
near  the  coasts,  contains  Upper  Jurassic  marine 
fossils.  A great  volcanic  formation,  known  as  the 
Deccan  Trap,  covers  an  immense  area  in  Bombay 
and  Central  India  ; the  deposits  locally  found  in  it 
contain  only  fresh-water  fossils ; in  Gujarat  it 
occurs  between  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  marine 
strata.  Along  the  outer  margin  of  the  plains  ( 2 ) 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  face  of  Tertiary  rocks, 
of  immense  thickness,  and  more  or  less  intensely 
disturbed.  On  the  west,  associated  with  Cretaceous 
strata,  they  extend  to  form  the  uplands  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia.  On  the  east,  again  associated 
with  Upper  Secondary  beds,  they  abut  against  the 
ciystalline  rocks  of  the  Malayan  axis.  On  the 
north  they  form  the  sub-Himalayan  chain  at  the 
base  of  the  central  Asian  massif  the  southern 
ridges  of  which  form  the  Himalayas ; in  this 
position  the  Tertiary  series,  except  at  its  very 
base,  is  inclusively  of  fluviatile  formation,  like 
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the  plains,  and  contains  the  famous  Siwalik 
raaHirnalian  fauna.  The  outer  Himalayan  is  formed 
of  crystalline  and  other  rocks  of  uncertain  age ; 
but  on  the  north  side  of  the  range  there  is  a full 
succession  of  Paheozoic  and  Secondarjr  marine 
formations.  At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  plains 
the  Shillong  plateau  of  crystalline  rocks,  capped  by 
horizontal  Tertiary  strata,  separating  the  lower 
Assam  valley  from  Sylhet  in  eastern  Bengal,  is  an 
outlier  of  the  peninsular  massif.  At  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  plains,  in  the  Salt  Range  of  the 
Punjab,  there  is  again  a small  exposure  of  the 
ancient  limit  of  the  peninsular  massif,  presenting 
an  outcrop  of  coastal  deposits  of  Palaeozoic  age. 
Besides  the  Gondwana  coal,  a light  coal  occurs 
^oradically  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  from  Sind  to 
Cashmere,  and  in  upper  Assam  there  are  rich  coal- 
measures  of  about  the  same  age ; in  both  these 
regions,  also,  petroleum  is  more  or  less  abundant. 
Pure  iron  ores  are  abundant  throughout  the  penin- 
sula and  in  the  outer  Himalaya ; other  ores  are 
comparatively  scai’ce,  except  along  the  Malayan 
axis.  The  diamonds  of  India  and  the  aluminous 
gems  of  Burma  are  well  known.’ 

In  ancient  times  there  were  gold-mines  in  the 
mountains  of  the  south-western  regions,  which 
supplied  the  metal  for  the  gold  coinage  which  was 
then  almost  universal  in  the  country.  The  most 
accessible  parts  of  the  auriferous  strata  have  been 
worked  out  ages  ago,  and  the  remnant  forms  what 
is  known  as  the  Mysore  mines.  There  are  other 
auriferous  deposits  in  parts  of  the  Deccan.  Silver 
has  never  been  discovered  in  any  appreciable 
quantity  within  the  country ; but  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  introduced  largely  from  across  the 
Himalayas  and  used  for  coinage.  In  the  Shan  de- 
pendencies of  Burma,  however,  it  is  extracted  from 
lead  ore.  Coal  is  obtained  largely  in  western 
Bengal,  in  the  Satpura  Hills  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, and  in  the  Deccan  to  some  extent,  and  in  some 
other  places  also — enough,  on  the  whole,  to  supply 
the  railways.  Iron  and  copper  are  found  and 
worked  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  many  other  mineral  products  of  lesser  import- 
ance. Diamonds  are  still  found  in  the  central  hills, 
and  ruby  mines  are  worked  near  the  Irawadi. 
The  mineral  resources  on  the  whole  are  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  agricultural.  See  the  Manual  of 
the  Geology  of  India,  by  Medlicott,  Blanford,  and 
Ball(3voll  1879-81). 

Climate. — It  follows  from  the  foregoing  summary 
of  geography  in  a country  extending  over  26°  of 
latitude — one  extremity  of  which  runs  far  into  the 
torrid  zone,  and  the  other  terminates  in  a range  of 
mountains  rising  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow — a country  embracing  lowland  plains,  elevated 
plateaus,  and  alpine  regions,  that  the  climate  must 
be  extremely  varied.  The  whole  country  has  three 
well-marked  seasons — the  cool,  the  hot,  and  the 
rainy.  This  characteristic  applies  ■without  distinc- 
tion to  all  pai’ts  of  the  country  ; even  to  the  Hima- 
layas, which  have  otherwise  a climate  like  that  of 
Switzerland.  The  cool  months  are  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  a part  of  February  ; the  dry 
hot  weather  precedes,  and  the  moist  hot  weather 
follows  the  periodical  rains.  The  rainy  season  falls 
in  the  middle  of  summer ; its  beginning  is  earlier  or 
later  according  to  circumstances,  its  ending  is  in 
September.  But  in  Burma  it  lasts  longer  ; and  in 
the  peninsula  there  is  a second  rainy  season, 
called  the  latter  rains,  during  the  autumn.  The 
■winter  is  the  pleasant  period ; the  spring  is  gener- 
ally hot  and  healthy;  the  summer  depends  on 
the  duration  of  the  rains  ; the  autumn  is  close, 
malarious,  and  unhealthy.  The  rainy  season 
everywhere  comes  from  the  same  cause — viz. 
the  attraction  by  the  sun  of  moisture  from  the 
ocean  in  clouds,  and  their  condensation  into  rain 


upon  the  land.  It  is  called  monsoon,  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Persian  word  for  season  (see 
Monsoon).  It  is  the  occasional  failure  of  the 
monsoons  that  causes  the  periodical  famines  to 
which  the  country  is  liable.  The  central  table- 
land is  cool  comparatively,  but  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  differ  greatly  elsewhere.  In  the 
north-west  there  is  burning  heat  with  hot  winds  in 
summer,  and  frost  at  night  in  winter.  In  the 
south  the  heat  is  more  tempered,  but  the  winter 
is  cool  only,  and  not  cold.  At  Ootacamund,  on 
the  NUgiris,  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  58°  F.  ; at  Madras, 
83° ; Bombay,  84° ; Calcutta,  79° ; Bangalore,  74° ; 
and  at  Delhi,  72°.  But  at  places  like  Delhi,  Avhere 
the  heat  of  summer  is  tremendous,  the  average  is 
reduced  by  the  cold  in  winter.  The  fall  of  rain 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  north-eastern  and  other  outlying  parts  it 
exceeds  75  inches  ; at  one  observatory  in  north- 
east Bengal,  Cherra  Punji,  there  is  a phenomenal 
fall  of  600  inches  in  the  year.  In  the  Deccan,  in 
the  upper  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  it 
is  30,  and  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Indus  less 
than  15  inches.  The  remainder  of  India  is  placed 
between  the  extremes  represented  by  these  damp 
and  dry  belts,  but  is,  as  compared  with  Europe, 
an  arid  country.  Hence  the  necessity  of  tanks 
and  irrigation  canals  to  supply  moisture  to  the 
soil,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  drought  and 
famine.  A meteorological  department  has  been 
established,  with  161  observatories,  the  chief  of 
wliich  are  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  See  Henry 
F.  Blanford ’s  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climates  and 
Weather  of  India  (1889). 

Fauna. — ^The  domesticated  animals  are,  first, 
the  cattle — cow's,  buffaloes,  oxen ; the  last  two  do 
the  work  of  agriculture.  The  bull  and  cow  are 
sacred  animals  to  Hindus,  and  by  them  are  never 
killed  for  food.  The  indigenous  breeds  of  horses  in 
India  are  being  improved  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  sires.  They  have  never  been  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  pony,  the  donkey,  and  the  mule 
are  largely  used.  Sheep  and  goats  are  abundant. 
The  pig  is  plentiful,  but  is  despised  by  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  the  people.  The  monkeys 
are  tame  and  are  held  sacred.  The  wild  animals 
include  the  tiger,  panther,  cheetah,  boar,  bear, 
bison,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros.  The  crocodile 
and  alligator  infest  most  of  the  rivers.  Deer  of 
all  sorts  abound  everywhere,  and  mainly  supply 
sustenance  to  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  lion, 
the  hyaena,  the  lynx,  and  the  wolf  are  unimport- 
ant. The  elephant  is  used  only  for  purposes  of 
war  or  of  state,  both  by  the  government  and  by 
the  native  nobility.  The  ibex  and  the  ovis-ammon 
(the  wild  goat  and  the  wild  sheep)  are  found  only 
in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Himalayas.  Poisonous 
snakes  abound,  the  worst  being  the  cobra  da  capello 
(the  black-hooded) : many  thousands  of  the  natives 
die  from  snake-bite  in  the  year.  The  government 
offer  rewards,  and  many  thousands  of  animals,  in- 
cluding snakes,  are  destroyed.  The  area  support- 
ing these  animals  has  shrunk  during  the  present 
century  from  the  spread  of  cultivation,  and  is  still 
shrinking.  Destructive  visitations  of  locusts  happen 
occasionally.  The  birds  are,  of  course,  infinitely 
various ; but  several  of  the  most  beautiful  or 
remarkable  species  are  w’anting.  The  eagle  is 
found  only  in  the  Himalayas,  so  is  the  pheasant. 
The  partridge  is  seen  in  all  the  plains,  and  in  some 
places  the  quail  is  abundant.  The  snipe  is  found 
in  the  marshy  land ; waterfowl  swarm  in  some 
localities,  and  flights  of  wild  geese  sweep  through 
the  air.  Vultures  and  other  birds  serve  as 
scavengers.  The  crow'  is  common  everywhere,  but 
not  the  raven. 

At  the  seaport  towms  the  supply  of  fish  for 
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European  consumption  is  excellent,  and  fish-curing 
is  largely  practised  by  the  natives.  Inland  the 
fishing  in  the  mountain-streams  is  good,  but  in  the 
rivers  of  the  champaign  the  fish,  though  abundant 
in  quantity,  are  not  esteemed  for  quality.  See 
W.  T.  Blanford’s  Fauna  of  British  India  ( 1888  et 
seq. ). 

Flora. — Nearly  half  of  the  country  is  tropical, 
though  none  of  it  is  equatorial,  and  a part  is  not 
only  temperate,  but  cold  ; accordingly  the  vegeta- 
tion varies  greatly.  As  compared  with  equatorial 
regions,  the  country  has  tropical  products  plentiful 
and  good,  but  not  first-rate,  such  as  tobacco,  sugar, 
ginger,  and  spices  of  all  sorts.  Rice  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  a staple.  Maize  and  millet  are 
articles  of  food  for  the  strongei'  races.  Oilseeds  are 
largely  exported.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  has 
greatly  developed  for  exportation  since  the  era  of 
cheap  prices.  Tea  is  grown  largely  under  Euro- 
pean supervision  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and 
already  surpasses  the  China  teas.  Coffee  is  grown 
in  the  south,  but  with  chequered  success.  Among 
the  dyes,  indigo  and  lac  (red)  are  noteworthy. 
European  flowers  of  all  sorts  are  cultivated  nowa- 
days. The  indigenous  flowers  are  not  rich,  the 
water-lilies  being  the  best;  the  flowering  shrubs 
are  very  fine,  however.  Of  trees  in  the  plains 
near  the  coasts  the  palm  order  with  its  several 
varieties  strikes  the  observer.  Inland  the  mango 
fruit-tree  and  the  orange,  the  umbrageous  banyan, 
the  sacred  peepul,  and  the  bamboo  are  features  in 
the  landscape.  In  the  hills  the  teak  and  other 
useful  timber  trees  are  obtained.  In  the  Himalayas 
are  the  cedar,  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  juniper. 

The  primeval  forests  which  covered  the  country 
have  long  been  restricted  to  the  hill  and  moun- 
tain system  already  described.  But  further, 
in  this  country,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the 
hills  have  been  deforested  by  reckless  destruction 
during  many  generations,  to  the  injury  of  the 
climate  and  of  that  water-supply  on  which  so 
much  depends.  Conservation  of  forests  was  not 
attempted  under  native  rule,  nor  under  British 
rule  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Since 
that  time,  however,  a forestry  department  has 
been  set  up  as  a branch  of  the  administration  in 
every  province,  with  European  officers  trained  in 
Europe.  For  the  whole  country,  the  forests  under 
supervision  amount  to  100,000  sq.  m.,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  under  complete  conservancy.  Be- 
sides augmenting  the  national  resources,  the  forestry 
is  profitable,  and  yields  a net  revenue  yearly  of 
more  than  half  a million  sterling. 

The  agricultural  statistics  show  that  barely 
one-third  of  the  whole  country ' is  cultivated  or 
grazed.  Of  the  remainder  a portion  is  available 
for  cultivation ; the  rest  is  uncultivable,  consist- 
ing of  stiff  hillsides,  desert,  river-beds,  &c. 

II.  The  People. 

Population. — This  has  since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  been  ascertained  by  census.  The 
decennial  census  of  1881  showed  253  millions  of 
souls  for  the  whole  country,  including  the  British 
territories  and  the  native  states,  and  an  increase 
of  13  millions  over  the  preceding  census.  This 
total  was  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  Cash- 
mere  state,  which  really  belonged  to  the  country, 
and  of  Upper  Burma,  subsequently  annexed.  With 
Cashmere  and  all  Burma  the  population  at  the 
census  of  1891  was  287,223,241,  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  33,429,917  (deducting  the  areas  not 
reckoned,  a net  increase  of  27,821,420) ; and  this 
total  excludes  Nepdl,  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  the 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  territories.  In 
round  numbers,  then,  the  population  may  be 
stated  at  290  millions.  But  though  populous  the 
country  is  not  as  a whole  densely  peopled ; the 


average  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  being 
229  for  the  British  provinces.  111  for  the  native 
states,  and  184  for  the  whole  country.  The  hill 
and  mountain  system,  indeed,  shows  a sparse 
population ; but  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Brahmaputra,  again,  and  the  coast  districts  and 
the  southern  peninsula,  are  densely  peopled.  The 
Gangetic  plain  generally  has  an  average  of  400  to 
the  sq.  ra. ; and  some  parts  of  it,  near  Benares  and 
Patna,  show  an  average  actually  double  the  above, 
and  a density  which  is  quite  excessive.  Of  the 
287  millions  not  more  than  .30  were  urban,  the  rest 
being  rural.  Thus  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
live  in  the  country,  and  most  of  these  are  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral.  Everywhere  the  returns  show  an 
excess  in  the  number  of  males  over  that  of  females. 

The  population  of  the  three  presidency  cities 
are:  Calcutta,  861,764  ; Bombay,  821,764;  Madras, 
452,518.  Below  these  there  are  twenty-five  towns 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  each,  and  below 
these  again  forty -seven  with  more  than  50,000  each. 

Ethnology  and  Language. — The  languages  of 
the  present  day  as  well  as  those  spoken  in  former 
ages,  as  far  as  these  are  known  to  us,  belong  to 
four  ditferent  stocks — viz.  the  Aryan,  Dravidian, 
Kolarian,  and  Tiheto-Burman  stocks.  In  point 
of  chronological  order  the  Kolarians  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  settlers,  and  all  indications 
point  to  their  having  originally  entered  India  from 
the  north-east,  and  having  thence  spread  west- 
wards over  the  northern  plains.  As  regards  the 
tribes  speaking  Tibeto-Burman  dialects,  they  are 
confined  to  the  skirts  of  the  Himalayan  range ; 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  the  southern  edge  of 
the  wide  Tibetan  speech-field,  having  probably 
penetrated  at  various  times,  from  the  plateau  of 
Tibet,  through  the  numerous  passes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Eastwards,  again,  these  dialects  stretch,  in 
a more  or  less  continuous  chain,  until  they  merge 
in  the  compact  body  of  Burman  speech.  But 
whilst  a separate  linguistic  development  makes 
it  necessary  to  treat  the  Kolarian  and  Tibeto-Bur- 
man languages  as  two  distinct  groups,  it  is  yet 
highly  probable  that  they  were  ultimately  derived 
from  the  same  Mongol  stock.  After  a time  the 
Kolai'ian  settlers  would  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  possession  of  the  northern  plains 
by  the  inroads  of  Dravidian  tribes.  These,  having 
gained  entrance  into  India  through  the  north- 
western passes,  seem  to  have  pushed  forward, 
driving  the  Kolarians  into  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts which  border  the  Gangetic  plain  in  the  south, 
and  ultimately  to  have  forced  tlieir  way  through 
them,  and  poured  themselves  in  a mighty  stream 
into  the  southern  peninsula.  Whether  in  so  doing 
they  were  already  urged  onward  by  tribes  of  another 
race  following  in  their  wake  we  do  not  know  ; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
subsequent  to  the  immigration  of  the  Dravidians — 
probably  more  than  4000  years  ago — people  of  the 
Aryan  stock  must  have  entered  the  ‘land  of  the  five 
rivers  ’ (Punjab)  either  through  those  same  passes 
of  the  Suliman  range,  the  command  of  which  has 
so  often  decided  the  fate  of  India,  or  by  a more 
northerly  and  yet  more  rugged  route,  across  the 
Hindu-Kush,  and  by  way  of  the  Pamir  plateau  and 
the  highland  valley  of  Cashmere.  In  favour  of  this 
latter  alternative  it  has  been  urged  that  there  are 
to  this  day  settled,  to  the  north  of  Cashmere  and 
Kabul,  several  tribes  of  the  Aryan  stock,  such  as 
the  Dards  and  the  Siah-Posh  Kafirs,  whose  ver- 
nacular dialects  are  of  so  archaic  a character  as  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  that  these  tribes  may 
perhaps  be  the  direct  descendants  of  some  remnants 
of  the  primitive  (Indo-Iranic)  Aryans  which  had 
remained  behind  in  the  old  homes  Avhen  the  gi'eat 
body  of  their  bi'ethren  took  their  departure  in  quest 
of  more  favoured  abodes.  However,  our  knowledge 
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of  these  waifs  and  strays  of  the  Aryan  stock  is  still 
very  imperfect ; and  they  may  after  all  turn  out 
to  be  mere  detached  dialects  of  either  the  Indie 
or  the  Iranic  branch  of  Aryan  speech.  Between 
these  two  divisions  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
can  indeed  be  drawn ; hut  the  languages  of  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus — viz.  the  Pushtu  (or 
Pakhtu ) of  the  Afghans,  and  the  Baluchi,  one  of 
the  two  principal  languages  of  Beluchistan — form 
intermediate  links,  being  by  most  scholars  included 
in  the  Iranian  group,  whilst  others  would  rather 
refer  them  to  the  Indian  division. 

(1)  hido- Aryan  Group. — The  earliest  accessible 
form  of  Aryan  speech  in  India  is  the  Vedic,  espe- 
cially the  language  of  the  sacred  hymns  of  the 
Rigveda  which  represent  the  Aryan  tribes  as 
settled  in  the  Punjab.  Even  at  that  early  period 
dialectic  varieties  seem  already  to  have  existed  to 
some  extent  among  different  tribes.  In  the  course 
of  the  later  Vedic  ages  the  Aryan  language  ex- 
tended its  sway  eastward  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  northern  India.  During  this  process  foreign 
ethnic  elements  were  doubtless  largely  absorbed  by 
the  Aryan  community,  and  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  such  admixtures,  coupled  with  inde- 
pendent political  formations,  could  not  fail  ere 
long  to  produce  different  dialects  of  marked  indi- 
viduality. Meanwhile,  the  exegesis  of  the  sacred 
hymns,  already  lai'gely  unintelligible  at  the  time 
when  they  were  first  collected,  and  the  consequent 
close  cultivation  of  grammatical  and  phonetic 
studies,  resulted  in  the  grammatical  fixation  of 
the  literary  language  (hence  called  Sanskrit — i.e. 

‘ completely  or  correctly  formed,  polished  ’ ),  prob- 
ably about  the  6th  century  B.C.  Henceforth  the 
divorce  between  the  literary  idiom  and  the  popular 
dialects  was  complete.  The  existence  of  such 
dialects  at  that  time  is  amply  attested  by  the 
fact  that  Gautama  S'dkyamuni  ( or  Buddha,  ‘ the 
awakened,’  as  he  subsequently  called  himself),  in 
preaching  his  new  gospel  of  salvation  through  indi- 
vidual righteousness,  made  use  of  the  Magadhi, 
commonly  called  Pdli,  the  local  dialect  of  his 
native  Magadha  ( Behar),  which  accordingly  became 
the  sacred  language  of  Buddhist  literatm-e ; but 
being  as  such  a grammatically  fixed  idiom,  like 
the  Sanskrit,  it  became  gradually  estranged  from 
the  vernacular  with  which  it  had  originally  been 
identical.  The  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists 
were  settled  at  a council  held  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  As'oka  about  250  B.C.,  but  they  were  not 
committed  to  writing  till  about  80  B.C.,  so  that 
the  state  of  their  language  is  attested  for  that 
period  at  latest.  The  same  Emperor  As'oka  has, 
however,  left  us  authentic  dialectic  documents  of 
his  own  time — viz.  the  famous  rock  inscriptions, 
containing  religious  edicts,  and  scattered  over  the 
area  of  northern  India  from  the  vicinity  of 
Peshawar  on  the  north-west  frontier,  and  Girnar 
in  Gujarat,  to  Cuttack  on  the  eastern  coast.  Simi- 
lar in  its  origin  to  the  Pali,  another  local  dialect, 
the  Mahurushtri,  or  language  of  the  province  of 
Maharashtra  (the  present  Mahratta  country), 
became  the  religious  dialect  of  another  large  sect, 
the  Jains,  which  seems  to  go  back  to  about  the 
same  time  as  the  origin  of  Buddhism.  Moreover, 
several  popular  dialects  were  early  employed  for 
literary  purposes  by  Indian  dramatists.  While  the 
use  of  Sanskrit  in  dramatic  literature  is  confined 
to  male  characters  of  the  higher  classes,  women 
and  inferior  male  characters  are  invariably  made 
to  speak  various  local  dialects.  These  dialects, 
called  Prdkrits — i.e.  either  ‘vulgar’  or  ‘derived 
( from  the  Sanskrit )’ — may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
forerunners  of  the  modern  vernaculars  of  northern 
India.  Though  the  oldest  existing  plays  can  hardly 
be  placed  earlier  than  the  6th  century  of  our  era, 
the  actual  use  of  the  Prakrits,  as  popularly  spoken 


dialects,  may  go  hack  some  centuries  before  that 
time.  The  principal  Neo- Aryan  languages  of 
India  are  (1)  Bengali;  (2)  Uriyd  (of  Orissa); 
(3)  Hindi  (of  the  Upper  Provinces),  with  the 
closely  allied  Panjabi  and  Nepali  ( the  language  of 
the  Goorkhas,  the  ruling  class  of  Nepdl);  (4) 
Sindhi  (on  the  lower  Indus);  (5)  Kashmiri;  (6) 
Mardthi ; (7)  Gujarati — whicli  Beatrres  ( Gow^anra- 
tive  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages  of 
India),  however,  takes  to  be  a nrere  dialect  of 
Hindi.  To  these  may  be  added  (8)  Assamese, 
formerly  considered  a dialect  of  Bengali ; (9) 
Brdhui,  one  of  the  two  langrrages  spoken  in 
Beluchistan,  which  at  one  time  was  thought  to 
be  Dravidian,  whilst  sonre  scholars  would  even 
now  refer  it  to  the  Kolariarr  grorrp ; and  ( 10 ) 
Sinhalese,  the  langrrage  of  the  southern  half  (per- 
haps at  one  time  of  the  whole)  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  doubtless  imported  from  northern  India, 
in  the  early  centuries  B.C.,  by  Buddhist  inrmi- 
grants  ; with  its  liter  ary  dialect  called  Elu,  and 
the  dialect  of  the  Aryanised  aboriginal  Veddahs. 

Many  of  these  languages  show  a considerahle 
nrrmber  of  dialectic  varieties,  especially  the  Hindi, 
by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  of  which  as 
many  as  fifty-nirre  dialects  are  enumerated  by  Oust 
{Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies).  Not  a 
few  of  these  dialects  are,  however,  of  a very  mixed 
character,  owing  to  their  being  spoken  by  Aryan- 
ised tribes  of  one  of  the  three  other  groups,  and 
consequently  showing  a irror-e  or  less  strong  non- 
Aryan  element.  A peculiar  and  iirrportant  form 
( for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a distinct  dialect ) of 
Hindi  is  Urdu  or  Hindustdni,  which,  being  Hindi, 
with  a more  or  less  considerable  adrrrixture  of 
Persian  (and  Arabic)  words,  and  written  in  the 
Persian  character,  originated,  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest,  through  the  official  intercourse 
of  the  Persian-speaking  rulers  and  their  Hindu 
subjects — much  as  in  English  the  original  Teutonic 
groundwork  has  been  overlaid  by  a thick  layer  of 
Romance  and  Latin  vocables  and  formative  elements 
— and  has  developed  into  a kind  of  lingua  franca  for 
the  whole  of  India ; a southern  variety  of  it  being 
called  Dakhani  or  Dekhni.  In  point  of  the  anti- 
quity of  its  literary  documents,  Sinhalese  stands 
pre-eminent  among  Neo- Aryan  lanraages  ; its  de- 
velopment from,  or  by  the  side  of,  Pali  being  Avell 
authenticated  by  Elu  works  goin^  back  to  the  5th 
century  of  our  era,  and  by  inscriptions  of  very  early 
date.  Next  to  it  comes  Hindi,  commencing,  about 
1200  A.D.,  with  the  Prithirdj  Rasau,  a heroic  poem 
by  Chand  Bardai,  composed  in  an  archaic  form  of 
Hindi  which  Trumpp  proposes  to  call  ‘ Old  Hindu! ; ’ 
whilst  the  term  ‘ Hindui  ’ is  applied  by  him  to  a 
somewhat  more  modern  form,  represented  by  the 
writings  of  the  religious  reformer  Kabir  (c.  1450 
A.D.),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs  (the  Granth), 
and  Tulsi  Dds’s  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  epic 
Rdmdyana.  In  Marathi  the  oldest  existing  work, 
a pai'aphrase  of  the  Sanskrit  philosophical  poem 
Bhagavadgitd,  claims  to  have  been  written  in  1290 
A.D.  ; whilst  Bengali  literature  commences  with 
the  religious  writings  of  the  Vaislmava  reformer 
Chaitanya,  a contemporary  of  Luther.  None  of 
the  other  languages  possess  any  literature  above 
two  or  three  centuries  old. 

(2)  Dravidian  Group. — The  extension  of  the 
Brahmanical  civilisation  and  literature  has  intro- 
duced into  these  languages,  as  into  those  of  the 
other  stocks,  a very  considerable  element  of  Sans- 
kritic  words ; whilst  their  grammatical  structure 
has,  on  the  whole,  remained  intact.  As  regards 
the  ultimate  affinities  of  this  stock.  Dr  Caldwell, 
in  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian 
Languages,  has  shown  that  Dravidian  speech,  in 
its  formative  features,  betrays  a ‘ family  likeness  ’ 
to  the  Scythic  (Finnic-Tataric)  stock;  whilst  he 
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also  detects  in  it  certain  analogies,  though  of  a 
rather  indefinite  and  remote  character,  to  Aryan 
speech.  The  people  speaking  Dravida  languages 
occupy  a compact  area  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  with  one  or 
two  enclaves  in  the  Aryan  territory.  Dravidian 
scholars  recognise  twelve  distinct  languages,  only 
four  of  which,  also  the  most  important  in  regard 
to  population,  have  developed  anything  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a literature  —viz.  ( 1 ) Tamil,  occupying 
the  south-eastern  ; ( 2 ) Telugu,  the  north-western  ; 
(3)  Kanarese  (or  Kannada,  i.e.  Karnataka),  the 
north-eastern;  and  (4)  Malaydlam,  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Dravidian  area.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  family  are  (5)  Tulu, 
between  the  two  preceding  ones,  on  the  Malabar 
coast;  (6)  Kodagu,  the  language  of  Coorg,  adjoin- 
ing the  last  named,  inland ; ( 7)  Tuda  and  (8)  Kota, 
both  spoken  by  tribes  of  the  Nilgiri  hills ; ( 9 ) 
Gond,  in  Central  India ; ( 10 ) Khond  and  (11)  Ordon, 
west  and  north-west  of  Orissa;  and  (12)  Rdjmahdl, 
or  Mdler,  the  language  of  a tribe  of  the  Rdjmahdl 
hills  in  Bengal.  Tamil,  which  has  also  extended 
its  sway  over  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon,  may 
boast  of  a rich  and  varied  literature ; its  oldest 
works— the  Chintdmani,  an  epic  poem  of  15,000 
lines,  and  the  Kural,  a collection  of  ethical  stanzas, 
both  of  them  by  Jain  poets — probably  dating  back 
to  the  10th  century,  if  not  earlier.  In  the  sister- 
languages,  Nannaya’s  Telugu  translation  of  the 
epic  Mahabhdrata  and  Kes'ava’s  Kanarese  gram- 
mar probably  belong  to  the  12th  century ; whilst 
Malaydlam,  originally  a mere  dialect  of  Tamil, 
commences  with  the  heroic  poem  Rdniachaiita,  of 
uncertain  date,  but  probably  a century  or  two 
later  than  those  works. 

(3)  Kolarian  Group. — The  term,  derived  from 
the  tribal  name  of  the  Kols,  was  first  introduced  by 
Sir  G.  Campbell.  The  people  speaking  these  lan- 
guages, settled  chiefly  in  the  jungly  and  mountain- 
ous tracts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  are  computed 
to  number  about  two  million,  though  many  tribes, 
such  as  the  Bhils,  who  have  adopted  other  lan- 
guages, especially  Hindi,  ethnologically  doubtless 
belong  to  this  gi-oup.  Kolarian  speech  possesses 
a very  complete  sumxal  system  or  inflection,  its 
conjugational  system  being  especially  developed. 
Some  of  the  chief  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
Dravidian  speech  are  that  it  has  a dual  num- 
ber for  nouns,  and  that  it  lacks  a negative  form  of 
the  verb.  Our  knowledge  of  most  of  these  lan- 
guages is,  however,  still  sadly  defective.  Brand- 
reth  proposes  to  include  nine  different  languages 
under  this  group,  to  which  Cust  adds  a tenth  ; but 
this  scheme  is  so  far  only  provisional.  The  best- 
known  member  of  this  family  is  the  Santdli — ^oken 
by  a vigorous  tribe  inhabiting  the  so-called  Santal 
Parganas  ( and  adjoining  districts ) along  the  western 
frontier  of  Lower  Bengal — of  which  we  have  a good 
grammar  by  Skrefsrud  (1873).  The  only  other 
language  of  this  group  the  grammar  of  which  has 
been  at  all  adequately  treated  is  the  Munddri, 
spoken  by  Mundas,  Bhumij,  and  Larka  Kols ; 
whilst  of  others,  which  are  probably  destined  to 
die  out  before  long,  we  have  as  yet  only  scanty 
vocabularies. 

(4)  Tibeto-Bumian  Group. — This  field  has  also 
as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  surveyed,  most  of  its 
languages  lying  either  wholly  beyond  the  Indian 
frontier,  or  only  just  projecting  into  the  British 
territory.  They  share  the  general  agglutinative 
character  of  the  only  two  literary  languages  of  this 
family,  the  Tibetan  and  Burmese,  whilst  in  them 
the  tone  of  the  voice  also  plays  generally  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  meaning  of  words,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  monosyllabic  languages. 
Brandreth  proposes  to  arrange  these  border-lan- 
guages in  nineteen  ditferent  classes,  which  Cust  re- 


duces to  a few  geographical  groups — viz.  the  Nepdl, 
Sikkim,  Assam,  Manipur-Chittagong,  and.Trans- 
Himalayan  groups — the  last-named  group  consisting 
of  the  southern  offshoots  of  the  Tibetan  branch  of 
Tibeto-Burman  speech. 

A curious  cluster  of  dialects,  which  seems  to  be 
independent  of  any  of  the  four  groups  of  Indian 
speech  hitherto  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  Khasi 
hills,  in  the  province  of  Assam.  There  is  a good 
Khdsi  grammar  by  Pryse.  This  language,  in 
which  five  or  six  dialects  are  distinguished,  is  of 
the  monosyllabic  order ; but  its  exact  relationship 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  word  Hindu  has  been  used  in  various 
senses.  In  truth  it  means  all  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Hindu  or  Brahmanic  faith,  which,  how- 
ever, consists  of  many  sects.  This  vast  community 
of  nearly  208  millions  of  souls  is  divided  into 
several  Castes  ( q.  v. ),  high  and  low.  The  high  castes 
are  mainly  Aryan ; the  lower  castes  partly  Aryan 
and  partly  Dravidian  or  aboriginal.  A person  must 
be  born  into  the  high  castes,  and  cannot  enter  them 
by  conversion.  If  a person,  as  for  instance  an 
aboriginal,  be  converted,  he  can  enter  the  lower 
castes  only.  The  sections  of  Hindu  community 
thus  summarised  differ  not  only  in  nationality  and 
language  in  different  provinces,  but  in  customs  and 
dress.  Their  languages  are  to  be  counted  by 
scores. 

The  Mohammedan  (or,  strictly,  Muhammedan) 
population,  on  the  other  hand  (about  58  millions), 
in  all  parts  of  India  affect  the  same  customs,  and 
generally  speak  one  language — Hindustani  or  Urdii. 
It  is  the  one  chiefly  known  to  Europeans.  It  is 
the  vernacular  in  the  towns  alone,  and  those,  too, 
of  the  north-west  only.  In  these  provinces,  also, 
it  is  the  official  language.  It  is,  however,  hardly 
known  to  the  Mohammedans  of  eastern  Bengal, 
who  speak  Bengali.  Persian  and  Arabic  are  more 
or  less  known  as  classical  languages  to  the  Moham- 
medans of  India,  but  are  not  spoken.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  courts  of  justice  is  everywhere  the 
language  of  the  province. 

The  aboriginal  hill-tribes  have  caused  trouble  on 
the  Assam  frontier  at  various  times,  especially  those 
on  the  north-east  frontier  near  Assam.  The  hill- 
tribes  of  the  Dravidian  race  also  are  in  a primi- 
tive state  socially.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  the  Bhils  and  Gonds,  who  are  found  in  the 
Vindhya  and  Satpura  regions,  the  Khonds  and 
Kols,  who  inhabit  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the 
Sontals  on  the  hill-country  west  of  Bengal.  The 
Bhils  were  wont  to  live  by  plunder,  and  used 
to  burst  out  of  their  jungles,  committing  many 
outrages ; but  in  1825,  after  various  methods  of 
subduing  them  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by 
the  British  government,  it  was  resolved  to  tempt 
them  into  military  service,  with  good  results. 
The  Khonds  and  Kols,  driven  into  the  jungles 
and  mountains  of  Central  India  by  the  advance  of 
the  Aryan  race  from  the  north-west,  have  pre- 
served the  grim  religion  that  prevailed  in  the 
country  before  Hinduism  was  heard  of.  That 
religion  may  be  briefly  characterised  as  Devil- 
worship,  with  efforts  to  propitiate  the  malignant 
deities  by  human  Sacrifice,  principally  of  children. 
Successful  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  British 
government  to  suppress  these  practices.  As  a 
tribe  the  Gonds  are  the  strongest ; they  adopted 
])arts  of  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  culture, 
founded  a rude  dynasty,  and  signalised  their  rule 
by  works  of  material  improvement.  For  more 
than  a century  past  they  have  relapsed  into  their 
pristine  condition.  It  is  from  among  these  aborigi- 
nal tribes,  numbering  in  all  perhaps  fifteen  millions, 
that  proselytes  to  Hinduism  are  obtained. 

National  Character. — To  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
who,  although  generally  a mixed  race  of  Dravidian 
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and  Aryan  origin,  now  form  many  distinct  nations, 
no  general  statement  can  apply.  The  acute  but 
unwarlike  inhabitants  of  the  Gangetic  delta  are 
quite  unlike  the  less  intellectual  but  sturdier  races 
of  the  upper  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus — 
i.e.  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the  Punjab. 
These  latter  again  are  dissimilar  from  the  high-bred 
and  chivalrous  race  of  Rajasthan  or  Rajputana, 
and  the  hardy  though  humble  Mahratta  of  the 
Western  Ghdts.  Still  further  varieties  are  found 
in  the  half-warlike  and  partly  refined  races  of  the 
eastern  coast  and  southern  peninsula,  mixed  up 
with  races  of  lesser  spirit  and  culture.  The  races 
who  in  this  generation  are  believed  to  have  political 
aspirations  are  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab — the  Sikh 
faith  being  really  an  offshoot  of  Hinduism — the 
Goorkhas  of  Nep41,  and  the  Mahrattas  of  the 
Western  Ghats ; and  perhaps  some  sections  of 
Mohammedans,  who  might  be  aided  by  Arabs  im- 
migrating from  Arabia.  The  Brahmans  everywhere, 
to  whatever  nationality  they  may  belong,  or  what- 
ever language  they  may  speak,  have  a homogeneous 
character,  imbued  with  a lofty  pride  transmitted 
through  long  generations. 

The  Mohammedans  of  central  Asiatic  descent 
are  strict  adherents  of  their  faith,  and  sometimes 
fanatical.  But  those  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
eastern  Bengal  and  of  parts  of  the  Punjab,  are 
merely  Hindus  or  aborigines  made  Mohammedans 
by  conversion,  are  of  course  less  orthodox.  Their 
religion  is  a mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran 
with  the  local  idolatry.  The  Parsees,  a mercan- 
tile and  educated  class,  seated  at  Bombay  and 
along  the  west  coast  of  India,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  fugitive  fire-worshippers  of  Persia.  See 
Parsees. 

The  national  character  cannot  be  portrayed  from 
this  congeries  of  nationalities,  yet  some  character- 
istics can  be  set  forth  as  generally  prevalent : for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  domestic  affection, 
munificence,  tenacious  adherence  to  custom,  venera- 
tion with  awe  leading  to  superstition,  love  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  an  inclination  for  abstract  medita- 
tion, mental  acuteness  and  subtlety,  litigiousness, 
shrewdness  of  observation  ; for  the  humbler  classes, 
temperance,  patience,  docility,  charitableness  to  the 
indigent,  endurance,  fortitude  under  disaster,  and 
industry.  The  qualities  tei'med  principle  and 
public  spirit  in  western  phrase  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  any  class.  Deep  attachment  to  the  ances- 
tral religion  takes  the  place  of  patriotism.  ‘ Dharm  ’ 
to  the  Hindu,  and  Din  to  the  Mohammedan,  means 
virtue  under  a religious  sanction.  In  justice  to 
the  women,  it  must  be  said  that,  despite  their 
subjection  and  seclusion,  they  have  shown  courage- 
ous fortitude  in  times  of  danger  and  charitable 
munificence  when  endowed  with  means.  The 
.suttee  ‘widow-burning’  evinced  supreme  resolu- 
tion. Predatory  and  pugnacious  instincts,  heredi- 
tary in  some  classes,  are  partly  subdued  by  the 
fax  romana  of  British  rule.  Politically  the  lead- 
ing factor  is  this,  that  the  congeries  of  national- 
ities, despite  community  of  faith,  have  no  idea  of 
national  union  or  of  self-organisation.  This  renders 
them  comparatively  easy  of  government  by  a foreign 
power  that  possesses  governing  capacity. 

Physical  Qualities. — These  vary  together  with 
race  and  climate.  The  stature  is  often  tall  in  the 
north,  and  short  in  the  south — very  much  as  in 
Europe.  Strength  does  not  depend  on  height,  of 
course.  The  Nepdlese  are  short,  so  are  the  Mahrat- 
tas ; both  are  strong.  As  a rule,  strength  with 
courage  is  found  more  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south,  but  least  perhaps  in  the  Gangetic  delta. 
Bengal  is  the  only  large  province  that  furnishes  no 
recruits  to  the  army.  Physical  endurance,  the 
ower  of  making  protracted  bodily  exertion  with 
ut  scanty  sustenance,  is  perceptible  everywhere  ; 


in  some  places  it  is  extraordinary,  and  rarely  to  be 
equalled  in  any  country.  As  a point  of  compari- 
son, a native  has  hardly  half  the  strength  or 
nervous  force  of  a European,  perhaps  not  more 
than  one-third  ; his  work  comparatively  would  be 
in  the  same  proportion.  In  consequence  of  this 
and  of  the  cheapness  of  living,  his  wages  are  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  British  rate.  A pro- 
position of  this  sort  cannot  be  stated  accurately 
or  definitely,  but  some  such  truth  as  this  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  political  economy  of  the  country. 

Religion. — Hinduism  or  Brahmanism  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and 
Mohammedanism  comes  next.  Of  the  287,000,000 
inhabitants  of  India,  British  and  feudatory,  in  1891, 

207. 700.000  were  Hindus,  57,000,000  Mohammedans, 

9.300.000  aboriginal  pagans,  7,000,000  Buddhists 
(almost  all  in  Burma),  1,400,000  Jains,  90,000 
Parsees  {chiefly  in  Bombay),  17,000  Jews.  In 
Bengal  there  are  nearly  24,000,000  Mohammedans 
to  47,000,000  Hindus ; in  the  Punjab,  13,000,000 
to  10,000,000  Hindus.  The  Sikh  religion  is  pro- 
fessed, according  to  the  census  for  the  Punjab,  by 

1.900.000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Christians  num- 
ber 2,200,000.  Buddhism  at  one  period  prevailed 
very  generally  throughout  India ; it  is  now  con- 
fined to  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Burma.  See  Buddh- 
ism, Jains,  Mohammed,  Parsees,  Sikhs. 

Hinduism. — The  first  to  be  considered  is  that 
variety  of  creeds  which  is  derived  from  Brahmanic 
sources,  and  known  as  the  Hindu  religion,  or 
Hinduism.  The  following  summary  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  Hinduism  is  from  Goldstiicker’s 
ew&y  (Literary  Remains,  1879),  originally  written 
for  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

Hinduism  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  the 
Vedic,  Epic,  and  Pur&nic,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
first  is  derived  from  the  sacred  books  called  the 
Veda,  of  the  second  from  the  epic  poems  the  Rdmd- 
yana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata,  of  the  third  from 
the  mythological  works  known  under  the  name  of 
Purdnas  and  Tantras.  Writers  on  this  subject 
have  marked  the  beginnings  of  certain  divisions  of 
Vedic  works  with  1200,  1000,  800,  and  600  vears 
B.C.  The  question  of  Hindu  chronology  wiil  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  tbe  article  Veda. 
Probably  the  latest  writings  of  the  Vedic  class  are 
not  more  recent  than  the'  2d  century  B.C.  Uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  period  at  which  the  two 
great  epic  poems  were  composed,  although  there 
is  reason  to  surmise  that  the  lower  limits  of  that 
period  are  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  Purdnic  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  scholars  are  agreed  to  regard  as  corre- 
sponding with  part  of  our  medieval  history. 

The  Vedas. — If  the  Rig-Veda — the  oldest  of  the 
Vedas,  and  probably  the  oldest  literary  document 
in  existence — coincided  with  the  beginning  of 
Hindu  civilisation,  the  popirlar  creed  of  the 
Hindus,  as  depicted  in  some  of  its  hymns,  would 
reveal  the  original  creed  not  only  of  this  nation, 
but  also  of  humanity  itself.  The  Hindus,  as  de- 
picted in  these  hymns,  are  far  advanced  beyond  the 
starting-point  of  human  society.  Indeed  they  may 
be  ranked  among  these  communities  already  ex- 
perienced in  arts,  defending  their  homes  and  pro- 
perty in  organised  warfare,  acquainted  even  with 
many  vices  which  only  occur  in  an  advanced  con- 
dition of  artificial  life  (see  Veda).  Yet  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  greatest  number  of  the  Rig-Veda 
hymns  are  neither  emanating  from  an  artificial 
imagination  nor  largely  affected  by  philosophy. 
The  Hindu  of  these  hymns  is  engrossed  by  the 
might  of  the  elements.  The  powers  which  turn  his 
awe  into  pious  subjection  are:  Agni,  the  fire  of 
the  sun  and  lightning ; Indra,  the  bright,  cloud- 
less firmament ; the  Maruts,  or  winds ; S'drya,  the 
sun  ; TJshas,  the  dawn  ; and  nature  in  general.  He 
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invokes  them,  not  as  representatives  of  a superior 
being,  before  whom  the  human  soul  professes  its 
humility,  but  because  he  wants  their  assistance 
against  enemies — because  he  wishes  to  obtain  from 
them  rain,  food,  cattle,  health,  and  other  worldly 
^oods.  He  seeks  them,  not  for  his  spiritual,  but  for 
his  material  welfare.  Sin  and  evil,  indeed,  are  often 
adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are  praised  because  they 
•destroy  sinners  and  evildoers.  But  these  words 
Are  not  to  be  associated  with  our  notions  of  wrong. 
A sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is  a man  who  fails  to 
address  praises  to  those  elemental  deities,  or  to 
gratify  them  with  the  oblations  they  receive  at  the 
liands  of  the  believer.  He  is  the  foe,  the  robber, 
the  demon — in  short,  the  borderer  infesting  the 
territory  of  the  ‘pious’  man,  who,  in  his  turn, 
injures  and  kills  the  other.  On  the  whole  these 
hymns,  so  far  from  reflecting  unfavourably  on  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Hindu  community,  seem, 
•on  the  contrary,  to  bespeak  the  union  and  brother- 
bood  which  existed  among  its  members. 

The  worship  of  the  elementary  beings  was  origin- 
ally simple  and  harmless.  Most  of  the  Rig- Veda 
hymns  mention  but  one  sort  of  offering  made  to 
these  gods.  It  consists  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma 
<q.v.)  or  moon-plant,  which,  expressed  and  fer- 
mented, was  an  exhilarating  and  inebriating 
beverage.  There  is  a class  of  hymns,  however,  to 
be  found  in  the  Rig- Veda  in  which  the  instinctive 
utterance  of  feeling  makes  room  for  the  language 
■of  speculation ; and  the  mysteries  of  nature  be- 
ing more  keenly  felt,  the  circle  of  beings  which 
overawe  the  popular  mind  becomes  enlarged.  Thus, 
the  objects  by  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  the  other 
deities  are  propitiated,  become  gods  themselves; 
Soma  is  invoked  as  the  bestower  of  all  worldly 
boons.  The  animal  sacrifice  is  added  to  the  original 
rites ; and  the  horse  of  the  sacrifice  especially  is 
invoked  by  the  worshipper. 

Mystical  language  then  shows  that  religion 
was  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  creation.  This  longing  is  expressed  in  other 
hymns,  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  philo- 
sophical creed  of  the  Vedic  period.  The  following 
extract  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  third 
class  of  hymns,  as  they  occur  in  the  oldest 
Veda  : ‘ Then  there  was  no  entity  or  non-entity ; 
no  world,  or  skj',  or  aught  above  it ; nor  water 
deep  or  dangerous.  Death  was  not,  nor  was  there 
immortality,  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But 
That  breathed  without  afflation,  single  with  her 
who  is  within  him.  Other  than  him,  nothing 
existed  which  since  has  been.  . . . Who  knows 
■exactly,  and  who  shall  in  this  world  declare,  whence 
and  why  this  creation  took  place  ? The  gods  are 
.subsequent  to  the  production  of  this  world  : then 
who  can  know  whence  it  proceeded,  or  whence  this 
varied  world  arose,  or  whether  it  uphold  itself  or 
not  ? He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  the  ruler  of 
this  universe,  does  indeed  know ; but  not  another 
•one  can  possess  this  knowledge.’ 

As  soon  as  the  problem  implied  by  passages 
like  these  was  raised,  Hinduism  must  have  ceased 
to  be  the  pure  worship  of  the  elementaiy  powers. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  we  see  it  strug^ing  to 
reconcile  the  latter  with  the  idea  of  one  supreme 
being.  The  first  of  these  efforts  is  shown  in  that 
portion  of  the  Vedas  called  Brdhmana,  the  second 
in  the  writings  termed  Upanishad.  In  the  Brdh- 
manas  the  mystical  allegories  ai-e  reduced  to  a 
systematic  form.  Epithets  given  by  the  Rig- 
Veda  poets  to  the  elementary  gods  are  spun 
out  into  legends.  A ponderous  ritual,  founded 
on  those  legends,  is  brought  into  a system  which 
requires  a mass  of  priests.  However  much  this 
ritual  betrays  the  gradual  development  of  the  in- 
stitution of  castes  ( unknown  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig- Veda),  there  are  still  two  features  in  them 


which  mark  a progress  of  the  religious  mind  of 
the  ancient  Hindus.  While  the  poets  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  are  chiefly  concerned  in  glorifying  the  visible 
manifestations  of  the  elementary  gods,  in  the 
Brahmanas  their  ethical  qualities  are  put  forward 
for  imitation  and  praise.  Truth  and  untruth,  right 
and  wrong — in  the  moral  sense  which  these  Avords 
imply — are  often  emphasised  in  the  description  of 
the  battles  fought  between  gods  and  demons.  A 
second  feature  is  the  tendency  in  these  Brdlimanas 
to  determine  the  rank  of  the  gods,  and  to  give 
prominence  to  one  special  god  amongst  the  rest ; 
whereas  in  the  old  Vedic  poetry,  though  there  may 
be  a predilection  to  bestow  more  praise  on  some 
gods  than  on  others,  yet  there  is  no  intention  to 
raise  any  of  them  to  a supreme  rank.  Thus,  in 
some  Brahmanas  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment, is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a ruler  of 
the  gods  ; in  others  the  sun  receives  the  attributes 
of  superiority. 

The  Upanishads. — An  answer  to  the  question 
regarding  the  Almighty  is  attempted  by  the 
‘ mysterious  doctrine,^  as  laid  down  in  the  writ- 
ings known  under  the  name  of  Upanishads.  Their 
object  is  to  explain,  not  only  the  process  of  crea- 
tion, but  also  the  nature  of  a supreme  being,  and 
its  relation  to  the  human  soul.  In  the  Upanishads 
the  deities  of  the  Vedic  hymns  become  symbols  to 
assist  the  mind  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  one  absolute-  entity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  its  worldly  form. 
The  human  soul  itself  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
this  supreme  or  great  soul : its  ultimate  destina- 
tion is  that  of  becoming  reunited  Avith  the  supreme 
soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  is  not 
the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but  the  com- 
prehension of  its  own  self  and  of  the  great  soul. 
Thus  the  Upanishads  became  the  basis  of  a com- 
paratively enlightened  faith.  They  contain  the 
germs  Avhence  the  three  great  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy  arose.  They  advance  sufficiently  far  to 
express  belief  in  a supreme  being,  but  acknoAvledge 
tlie  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend 
its  essence.  See  Veda. 

The  Epics  and  the  Philosophy. — The  Epic  period 
of  Hinduism  is  marked  by  a development  of  the 
tAvo  creeds,  the  general  features  of  Avhich  have 
noAV  been  traced  in  the  Vedic  Avri tings.  The  popu- 
lar creed  strives  to  find  a centre  round  Avhich  to 
group  its  imaginary  gods,  Avliereas  the  philosophical 
creed  finds  its  expression  in  the  groundAvorks  of  the 
Sdnkhya,  Nydya,  and  Veddnta  systems  of  philo- 
sophy. In  the  former  Ave  find  tAvo  gods  in  par- 
ticular Avho  are  rising  to  the  highest  rank,  Vishnu 
and  Siva ; for  as  to  Brahmd  ( the  masculine  form  of 
Brahman),  though  he  Avas  looked  upon  noAv  and 
then  as  superior  to  both,  he  gradually  disappears, 
and  becomes  merged  into  the  philosophical  Brahma 
(the  neuter  form  of  the  same  Avord),  Avhich  is  a 
further  evolution  of  the  great  soul  of  the  Upani- 
shads. In  the  epos  Rdmdyana,  the  superiority  of 
Vishnu  is  admitted  Avithout  dispute  ; in  the  great 
epos,  the  Mahdbhdrata,  hoAvever — Avhich,  unlike  the 
former  epos,  is  the  product  of  successive  ages — there 
is  an  apparent  rivalry  betAveen  the  claims  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva  to  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the  pantheon. 
Already  there  is  a predilection  during  this  Epic 
period  for  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  ; and  the  policy 
of  incorporating  rather  than  combating  antagonistic 
creeds  led  more  to  a quiet  admission  than  to  a 
Avarm  support  of  Siva’s  claims  to  the  highest  rank. 
One  remarkable  myth  illustrates  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  the  gods  during  the  Epic  period.  In  the 
Vedic  hymns  the  immortality  of  the  gods  is  never 
matter  of  doubt.  The  offerings  they  receive  may  add 
to  their  comfort  and  strength,  but  are  not  indispens- 
able for  their  existence.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pious  sacrificer  himself  Avho,  through  his  offerings, 
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secures  to  himself  long  life  and  immortality  after- 
wards. And  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout 
the  oldest  Brahmanas.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  work 
of  this  class,  and  more  especially  in  the  Epic  poems, 
that  we  find  the  inferior  gods  as  mortal  in  the 
beginning,  and  as  becoming  immortal  through 
exterior  agency.  In  the  S' ata-patha-Brahmana 
the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  offered  by  the  wor- 
shipper, or  at  another  time  clarified  butter,  or  even 
animal  sacrifices,  impart  to  them  this  immortality. 
At  the  Epic  period  Vishnu  teaches  them  how  to 
obtain  the  Amrita,  or  beverage  of  immortality, 
without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  develops 
the  notion  that  the  union  of  the  individual  soul 
with  the  supreme  spirit  may  be  aided  by  penances, 
sucli  as  peculiar  modes  of  breathing,  particular 
postures,  protracted  fasting,  and  the  like  ; in  short, 
by  those  practices  which  are  systematised  by  the 
Yoga  doctrine.  The  most  remarkable  Epic  work 
which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  celebrated 
poem  Bhagavadgitd,  which  S'ankara,  the  great 
philosopher,  declared  to  be  founded  on  the 
Yoga  belief.  The  doctiine  of  the  reunion  of  the 
individual  soul  with  the  supreme  soul  was  neces- 
sarily founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  former 
must  have  become  free  from  all  guilt  affecting  its 
purity  before  it  can  be  remerged  into  the  source 
whence  it  proceeded.  And,  since  one  human  life  is 
apparently  too  short  for  enabling  the  soul  to  attain 
thereto,  the  Hindu  mind  concluded  that  the  soul, 
after  the  death  of  its  temporary  owner,  had  to  be 
born  again,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  it  had 
left  undone  in  its  previous  existence.  This  is  the 
Hindu  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  The  beginning 
of  this  doctrine  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  the 
oldest  Upanishads,  but  its  fantastical  development 
belongs  to  the  Epic  time. 

The  Purdnas  and  the  Tantras. — The  PuiAnic 
period  of  Hinduism  is  that  of  its  decline,  so  far  as 
the  popular  creed  is  concerned.  Its  pantheon  is 
nominally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epic  period. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  remain  still  at  the  head 
of  its  imaginary  gods.  But  whereas  the  Epic  time 
is  generally  characterised  by  a friendly  harmony 
between  the  higher  occupants  of  the  divine  spheres, 
the  Puranic  period  shows  discord  and  destruction  of 
the  original  ideas  whence  the  Epic  gods  arose. 
Brahma  is  withdrawn  from  the  popular  adoration, 
leaving  Vishnu  and  Siva  to  fight  their  battles  in 
the  minds  of  their  worshippers  for  the  highest  rank. 
The  divine  element  which  still  distinguishes  these 
gods  in  the  RamAyana  and  MaliAbliArata  is  now 
more  and  more  mixed  up  with  worldly  concerns 
and  intersected  with  historical  events,  disfigured  in 
their  turn  to  suit  individual  interests.  Of  the  ideas 
implied  by  the  Vedic  rites  scarcely  a trace  is  visible 
in  the  Purdnas  and  Tantras,  which  ai'e  the  text- 
books of  this  creed.  Some  Puranas,  it  is  true 
— e.g.  the  Bhdgavata — make  in  some  sense  an  ex- 
ception to  this  aberration  from  original  Hinduism  ; 
but  they  are  a compromise  between  the  popular 
creed  and  the  Vedanta  creed,  which  latter  remains 
the  faith  of  the  educated  and  intelligent.  They  do 
not  affect  the  worship  of  the  masses  as  practised  by 
the  various  sects,  whether  harmless,  as  with  the 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  or  offensive,  as  with  the 
adorers  of  Siva  and  his  wife  Diirga.  It  is  this 
popular  creed  which,  with  further  deteriorations 
caused  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  still  the  main 
religion  of  the  masses  in  India.  See  PurAna  and 
Sanskrit,  Vol.  IX.  p.  153. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  which  is 
still  preserved  by  the  educated  classes,  is  derived 
from  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  It  is  based  on  the 
belief  of  one  supi'eme  being,  who  is  invested  with 
all  the  perfection  conceivable  by  the  human  mind. 
But  the  nature  of  that  being  is  declared  to  be 


beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  as  not  possessing  anj- 
of  the  qualities  by  which  the  human  mind  is  able 
to  comprehend  intellectual  or  material  entity.  See 
Vedanta. 

The  sects  which  arose  during  the  third  period  of 
Hinduism  suppose  that  their  worship  is  counten- 
anced by  the  Vedas  ; but  its  real  origin  is  derived 
from  the  Purdnas  and  Tantras.  There  are  three 
chief  divisions  of  these  sects — the  adorers  of  Vishnu 
( Vaishnavas),  of  Siva  (Saivas),  and  of  the  wives  or 
female  energies  of  these  gods  (SAktas).  For  the 
philosophy,  literature,  &c.,  see  Sanskrit. 

The  Popxdar  Faith. — This  must  be  noted  as  it 
is  seen  among  the  Hindus  to-day.  The  triad  of 
Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and 
Siva  the  destroyer  is  still  remembered.  One  of 
tliem  (Brahma)  has  lapsed  into  an  abstraction, 
and  practical  adoration  is  divided  between  the 
other  two.  The  Sivaites  are  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely,  in  the  north ; the  Vishnuites  in  the 
south.  The  Sivaite  worship  is  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  wife  of  Siva,  under  various  names — Kali, 
Diirga,  Parbati,  and  so  forth.  Vishnu,  again,  is 
almost  lost  in  the  worship  paid  to  his  two  incar- 
nations (avatars),  Rama  and  Krishna.  Lesser 
divinities,  such  as  Hanuman,  the  ‘ monkey-god,’ 
and  Ganesh,  the  ‘elephant-god,’  are  also  honoured. 
The  sanctity  of  the  Ganges  (Ganga)  remains,  and 
when  the  river  is  lost  in  the  delta  that  sanctity  is 
to  some  extent  continued  to  the  Hooghly,  flowing 
past  Calcutta.  The  Nerbudda  also  is  sacred.  The 
ling  or  phallus  is  still  an  emblem,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  Lingayet  sect  in  the  Deccan.  It  is 
hard  to  gauge  the  thoughts  of  Hindus  regarding 
a future  state.  They  think  of  a heaven  ( Swarga ) 
and  a hell ; also  of  giant  demons  ( Rakshas ).  From 
their  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  certain  death 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  expect  absorption  intO' 
the  divine  essence  or  entity,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  god  or  gods  they  have  worshipped. 
It  is  hard  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  this 
faith  may  have  been  weakened  by  the  western, 
education  of  to-day  in  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  undermining  is,  however,  ex- 
tensive. Still,  in  the  upper  class  there  are  many 
who  cling  to  Brahmanic  orthodoxy,  and  with  the- 
mass  of  the  people  the  adoration  at  the  temples, 
the  floral  and  votive  offerings,  the  ceremonies,  the 
festivals,  the  pilgrimages,  are  all  maintained.  The 
rule  of  life  is  still  comprehended  in  the  term 
Dharm,  which  includes  religious  fidelity  and  moral 
virtue. 

The  Caste  System,  which  is  a potent  factor  in  the 
national  life,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a part 
of  the  Vedic  religion  originally.  But  it  arose 
subsequently  with  a religious  sanction  which  is 
still  maintained.  The  Brahman  caste,  including 
the  priests,  is  held  to  have  something  divine  in  it. 
Most  of  the  several  millions  of  Brahmans  follow 
secular  employment ; but  even  the  humblest  of 
them  is  hedged  round  by  a certain  sort  of  sacred- 
ness. This  caste,  together  with  the  Kshatri  or 
warrior  caste,  and  the  Vaisya  or  trader  caste  (in- 
cluding the  subdivision  of  Kayasths  or  writers ),  are 
held  to  be  twice-born  (dwija).  This  character 
does  not  attach  to  the  Sudra  caste,  which  includes 
the  masses.  The  restrictions  in  respect  of  food 
and  drink  (water)  in  the  caste  system  are  most 
severe  and  narrow.  Caste  is  lost  from  any  of  the 
infringements  that  are  inevitable  in  foreign  inter- 
course. But  restoration  to  caste,  though  often 
expensive,  is  sufficiently  facile.  Within  each  caste 
as  a division  of  the  people  there  are  subdivisions 
infinitely  numerous,  which  as  a whole  have  been 
reckoned  at  several  thousands. 

The  Brahmos. — But  a new  religion  is  arising 
among  the  Hindus  educated  after  the  western 
manner : this  may  be  termed  Brahmoism  or 
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theism,  eschewing  caste  and  almost  everything 
Brahmanic.  There  are  already  two  divisions — 
Brahmos  and  Adhi-Brahmos  ; perhaps  other  divi- 
sions may  be  formed.  Their  community  is  termed 
tlie  Brahmo  Somaj  (q.v. ).  These  theistic  reformers 
look  primarily  to  the  Vedas,  but  refer  also  to 
the  Christian  Bible.  This  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  movement  may  have  infinite  develop- 
ment under  the  national  education  now  established, 
and  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  phenomena  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  necessary  to  pass  a 
special  law  for  the  marriages  of  this  sect  and  other 
sects. 

The  Sikhs. — Their  faith,  though  not  quite  what 
it  was  in  the  preceding  genei'ation,  is  still  a 
living  power.  In  the  Punjab  and  the  protected 
Sikh  states  it  really  was  a sort  of  reformation, 
and  a moral  system  engrafted  on  Brahmanism. 
Otherwise  it  recognises  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Brah- 
manic tenets,  caste  included.  Its  sacred  book,  the 
Granth,  is  well  known.  Its  spiritual  teachers 
( Gurus ) have  a status  irrespective  of  the  Brahman 
priesthood,  and  it  has  religious  orders  endowed 
with  fighting  qualities.  A man  is  not  born  into 
its  system,  but  is  initiated.  Practically  the 
initiated  ones  are  all  Hindus,  who  thus  become 
Sikhs  or  disciples.  There  are  two  modes  of 
initiation,  something  like  baptism  : the  first,  that 
of  the  foot,  practised  by  the  founder.  Baba 
Ndnak  ; the  second,  that  of  the  sword,  as  practised 
by  Govind  Sing,  the  warlike  propagator.  The 
former  has  more  of  a religious  character,  the  second 
is  more  militant.  The  popularity  of  the  latter  cul- 
minated in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Sikh  kingdom, 
when  the  temple  of  initiation  at  Amritsar,  near 
Lahore,  was  daily  crowded. 

Buddhism  is  now  for  the  people  only  a nominis 
umbra ; probably  the  words  ‘ buddh,’  as  abstract 
wisdom,  and  ‘nirvana,’  as  a haven  of  celestial 
quiescence,  are  remembered.  In  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas, Sikkim,  and  Bhutan  it  is  really  Lamaism 
(q.v.),  or  the  medieval  corruption  of  Buddhism, 
of  which  the  headquarters  are  at  Lhasa,  in  Tibet, 
with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  incarnations.  The 
representations  of  Buddha  or  Gautama  have  the 
aspect  of  ineffable  repose  which  Buddhism  has 
everywhere  exhibited.  The  caste  system  does  not 
exist,  but  the  monastic  order  is  all-powerful.  In 
Burma  the  faith  is  still  mainly  that  which  was 
settled  at  the  last  great  council  of  Asoka,  in 
northern  India,  before  the  Christian  era.  Here 
also  caste  is  not  acknowledged  ; but  the  priestly 
and  monastic  orders,  though  they  cannot  arrogate 
a status  like  Brahmans,  are  very  influential. 

Jainism  is  believed  to  have  originally  sprung 
from  the  same  school  of  speculative  thouglit  as 
Buddhism.  It  has  sacred  books  and  saints  of  its 
own,  in  a long  line  or  series,  and  it  promises  a 
future  quiescence  hardly  distinguishable  from 
annihilation.  It  has  an  excessive  tenderness  for 
animal  life.  It  recognises  caste.  Its  adherents 
are  largely  found  in  the  banking  and  mercantile 
classes. 

Mohammedanism. — This  is,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  strict  and  exactly  preserved,  and  ‘din,’ 
or  orthodoxy,  is  still  a word  to  conjure  with.  The 
two  sects,  Sunnis  and  Shiahs,  exist  in  this  as  in 
other  countries ; the  dynasties  have  been  mostly 
Sunni,  and  the  people  chiefly  belong  to  that  sect, 
but  the  Shiahs  have  always  been  numerous  at 
Lucknow.  In  eastern  Bengal,  however,  the  faith 
is  much  modified  and  debased,  and  this  remark 
aiiplies  to  nearly  half  of  the  Moslem  population. 
The  ramifications  of  the  fanatical  Wahabi  sect  in 
Arabia  have  spread  to  the  Indian  ejnpire,  thereby 
causing  occasionally  political  trouble. 

The  Parsees  preserve  the  Zoroastrian  faith  and 
practice — the  ilre-worship,  and  so  forth.  Their 
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‘ towers  of  silence,’  inside  of  which  the  dead  are 
deposited,  are  conspicuous  objects.  There  are  traces 
still  in  India  of  the  old  worship  of  trees — the  Bo, 
the  tulsi,  and  others,  and  of  the  serpent  (Naga). 
The  aboriginal  cult  consists  of  veneration  for  the 
great  spirit  and  for  malignant  powers,  including 
smallpox,  and  even  the  tiger,  with  worship  of 
stoeks  and  stones. 

Religious  Endowments. — The  several  religions 
have  from  time  immemorial  received  endowments 
from  the  native  dynasties,  which  endowments 
are  in  part  maintained  under  British  rule.  The 
value  of  these  endowments  consisted  in  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  land  revenue  in  favour  of  religious 
institutions  as  grantees.  The  government  has 
severed  itself  from  any  share  in  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  but  it  regards  the  landed 
endowments  as  property,  and  has  maintained 
them  after  due  investigation  of  tenure,  title,  and 
the  like. 

Christianity. — The  traditions  of  St  Thomas  (q.v.) 
the  Apostle  survive  in  the  south,  where  also  a Syrian 
Church  was  planted  in  the  early  centuries  after 
Christ.  In  the  5th  eentury  Nestorianism  came 
from  Babylon,  and  still  survives.  In  the  16th 
century  Roman  Catholic  missions  arrived  from 
Portugal,  and  soon  afterwards  came  the  famous 
St  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.)  with  the  Jesuits.  The 
Jesuit  missions  had  great  success  on  both  sides  of 
the  Peninsula  in  a certain  way,  but  their  ministers 
were  somewhat  orientalised.  Just  two  eenturies 
later — i.e.  at  the  middle  of  the  18th  century — the 
Society  of  Jesus  was  broken  up  in  Europe,  and  the 
south-Indian  missions  langui^ied  in  consequence. 
Early  in  the  19th  century  the  society  was  re- 
established, and  ere  long  its  missions  were  resus- 
citated. 

The  Danish  settlement  on  the  south-east  coast 
at  Tranquebar  saw  the  first  Protestant  mission, 
which  was  Lutheran,  under  Ziegenbalg,  in  1795. 
He  was  followed  by  Schwartz  in  the  Peninsula. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  Baptist  mission 
was  set  up  at  the  then  Danish  settlement  at 
Serampore.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
Henry  Martyn,  the  Church  of  England  chaplain, 
began  to  work  as  a missionary.  The  bishopric 
of  Calcutta  was  established  in  1814,  and  then 
followed  the  operations  of  the  two  great  associa- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England — the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
began  its  missions  in  1830,  increased  by  the  Free 
Church  after  1843.  These  were  followed  by 
missions  from  the  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  com- 
munities ( British  and  Ameriean ),  from  the  German 
Soeiety  at  Basel,  from  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  United  Presbyterians  in  1860.  In 
1835-37  the  bishoprics  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
were  established,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  becoming 
Metropolitan.  Recently  bishops  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  and  for  Burma, 
besides  two  missionary  bishops  for  the  Peninsula. 
The  Church  of  England  is  the  official  church, 
and  its  chaplains  are  stationed  at  the  princii)ai 
towns  and  military  cantonments.  In  many  places 
also  there  are  ministers  of  other  denominations. 
Roman  Catholic  priests  are  ministering  every- 
where, and  many  of  them  are  salaried  by  the 
government  as  nunisters  to  the  European  soldiers 
of  their  faith.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Euro- 
pean ordained  missionaries — many  hundreds  of  all 
denominations — and  under  these  a fast  growing 
native  ministry. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  Chris- 
tain  population,  by  race,  in  the  emi)ire  in  1881  : 
European,  142,610 ; Eurasian,  62,085 ; Native, 
893,658;  others  (including  various  Asiatic  races), 
764,172 — total,  1,862,525.  The  following  is  accord- 
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ing  to  denomination  at  the  census  of  1891 : Church 
of  England,  295,016 ; Presbyterians,  40,407 ; other 
Protestants,  360,905  ; Roman  Catholics,  1,315,263  ; 
Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  201,684 — total, 
2,284,380. 

The  missionaries  have  now,  for  half  a century, 
worked  with  pastoral  devotion,  literary  labour, 
and  educational  efficiency,  in  western  as  well  as 
eastern  knowledge.  They  have  studied  religions, 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  principal  lan- 
guages, issued  numerous  works  on  Christian  teach- 
ing, supervised  schools,  founded  colleges,  managed 
the  cure  of  congregations.  They  have  long  con- 
stituted a moral  force  in  the  country,  with  bene- 
ficial effect,  socially  and  politically.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  native  Christians  has  been  pro- 
portionally great. 

Social  Customs. — Four-fifths  of  the  population 
are  affected  largely  by  the  caste  system  already 
described  as  being  partly  at  least  connected  with 
the  popular  religion.  A religious  sanction  in 
some  degree  attaches  to  infant  marriage,  or  child 
marriage,  with  all  classes  ; also  to  the  seclusion  of 
women,  and  to  the  prohibition  against  re-marriage 
of  widows,  with  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In 
practice  the  women  of  the  masses  are  not  secluded, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  appear  everywhere,  and  work 
out  of  doors  ; they  re-marry,  too,  if  in  widowhood. 
The  burning  of  widows  ( suttee  or  sati ) on  the  funeral 
pyres  of  their  husbands  has  long  been  suppressed 
by  the  criminal  law  under  British  rule.  Polyandry 
is  found  only  among  a few  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
Polygamy  is  sanctioned,  hut  not  enjoined  ; it  is,  of 
course,  confined  to  those  who  can  afford  to  maintain 
more  than  one  wife.  Here,  again,  in  practice  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  monogamist.  In  all  classes 
the  marriage  expenses,  arising  chiefly  from  the  offer- 
ings made  to  tne  priesthood,  are  so  excessive  as 
frequently  to  cause  embarrassment  to  families. 
Many  of  the  social  customs  above  indicated  are 
regretted  and  deprecated  by  native  reformers  as 
being  injurious  to  the  national  progress,  and 
benevolent  efforts  for  reformation  are  made.  The 
laws  of  inheritance,  dower  and  divorce,  women’s 
property,  adoption,  partition,  and  other  social 
matters  are  held  to  have  a quasi-religious  sanction. 
Tliey  are  generally  observed  in  the  courts  of  justice 
under  British  rule,  both  for  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans. Three  criminal  practices  have  been 
severely  dealt  with  by  the  British  government : 
female  infanticide,  arising  from  the  presumed 
exigencies  of  caste ; the  murderous  and  treacherous 
Thuggee  connected  with  the  goddess  of  destruc- 
tion ; and  the  Meriah  or  human  sacrifices  by  some 
of  the  hill-tribes. 

The  Village  System. — This  is  a factor  in  the  rural 
life  of  the  Hindus,  and  from  them  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Mohammedans.  A village  does  not  merely 
mean  a collection  of  houses,  but  corresponds  to  a 
township  or  a parish.  It  is  an  area  of  some  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  is  under  the  administration  of 
hereditary  functionaries,  the  principal  of  whom  is 
the  potail  (head-inhabitant),  a small  local  magis- 
trate, who  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, settles  disputes,  attends  to  the  rural  police 
and  the  collection  of  taxes.  Among  the  other 
functionaries  may  be  mentioned  the  accountant  and 
notary  {kurnum  or  patwari),  who  keeps  a register 
of  the  produce  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors, 
and  draws  up  all  deeds  of  sale,  transfer,  &c.  ; the 
Brahman,  or  village  priest ; the  schoolmaster ; and 
the  watchman.  Besides  these  almost  every  village 
has  its  astrologer,  smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber, 
and  bard,  all  of  whom  are  rewarded  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  village-lands.  ‘Under  this  simple 
form  of  municipal  government  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  have  lived  from  time  immemorial. 


The  boundaries  of  the  village  have  been  but  seldom 
altered ; and  though  the  villages  themselves  have 
been  sometimes  altered,  and  even  desolated  hj^  war, 
famine,  and  disease,  the  same  name,  the  same 
limits,  and  even  the  same  families,  have  continued 
for  ages.  The  inhabitants  give  themselves  no 
trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and  division  of 
kingdoms  ; while  the  village  remains  entire  they 
care  not  to  what  power  it  is  transferred,  or  to  what 
sovereign  it  devolves  ; its  internal  economy  remains 
unchanged  ; the  potail  is  still  the  head-inhabitant, 
and  still  acts  as  the  petty  magistrate.’ 

Costume. — This  is  in  these  numerous  nationalities 
characterised  universally  by  the  ease,  lightness,  and 
looseness  common  in  the  East  and  suitable  to  the 
hot  climate.  But  it  varies  in  the  many  provinces, 
and,  indeed,  with  eveiy  nationality.  The  turban 
(pagri)  has  every  sort  of  dimension,  from  minute 
neatness  to  turgid  massiveness.  The  waistband 
( dhoti ) extends  often  below  the  knee,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  trouser.  Jackets  in  many  styles  are 
common.  The  women’s  dress  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  of  the  men.  The  petticoat  is  not 
universal.  The  head-dress  is  often  extended,  so  as 
to  hang  gracefully  down  the  back.  The  shoe  is 
not  always  worn  ; indeed,  the  humbler  classes  are 
generally  barefooted.  With  them  the  blanket 
is  often  a plaid.  The  black  colours  of  Europe 
are  seldom  seen,  but  indigo  blue  is  common. 
Otherwise  white,  set  off  by  gay  margins,  and  rich 
scarfs  and  shawls,  is  the  prevailing  colour.  As  a 
whole  the  national  dress  is  picturesque,  and  a holi- 
day crowd  has  the  appearance  of  a flower-garden. 

Architecture. — This  is  not  generally  remarkable 
in  the  humbler  dwellings.  In  the  Gangetic  delta 
the  materials  are  bamboo  and  thatch,  and  the  cot- 
tages, being  covered  with  creepers,  are  picturesque. 
In  the  north  both  walls  and  roofs  are  of  indurated 
earth,  the  effect  being  utterly  plain.  In  the  south 
wood  and  brick  are  used.  The  street  architecture 
in  the  cities  and  towns  is  diversified  in  a manner 
conducing  to  pictorial  effect.  The  Europeans  have 
not  invented  any  style  for  their  buildings,  except 
at  Calcutta,  where  the  private  houses  have  a stately 
architecture  suited  to  the  climate.  Otherwise  for 
their  churches  they  have  adopted  the  Gothic  style, 
and  for  their  civil  structures  the  leading  stj[les  of 
Europe,  with  certainly  a noble,  even  magnificent 
effect  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  At  Madras,  in 
Rajputana,  and  elsewhere,  they  have  used  adapta- 
tions of  the  old  oriental  styles. 

The  indigenous  styles  of  architecture  for  many 
centuries  have  been  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
land.  Their  study  has  been  greatly  elucidated  by 
the  Archaeological  Survey.  They  begin  with  the 
Buddhist  era  ; for  the  preceding  or  Vedic  era  there 
are  no  remains.  The  best  authority  regarding 
them  is  Fergusson,  from  whose  works  the  following 
classification  is  taken.  It  must  suffice  to  note  the 
salient  points  only. 

The  Hindu  Styles. — In  the  Buddhist  architecture 
the  characteristic  features  are,  first,  the  Tope  ( a cor- 
ruption of  Stupa,  or  ‘ monumental  mound  ’ ),  encased 
with  masonry,  having  a superstructure  at  the  top, 
and  corridors  round  the  base,  with  four  entrances 
marked  by  gateways,  often  of  great  beauty ; 
secondly,  the  Lat  or  pillar,  generally  monumental ; 
the  Chaitya  or  hall  of  worship  ; the  Vihara,  or 
monastery,  with  cells  for  the  monks.  The  two  last 
named  are  often  rock-cut,  and  thus  have  an  extra-, 
ordinary  interest.  One  tower  only,  that  oi  Buddh 
Gya  in  Behar,  has  been  found,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  noblest  dimensions.  Almost  all  parts  of  the 
architecture  are  adorned  with  hold  yet  graceful 
carvings  of  men  and  women,  and  of  animals.  In 
some  of  the  rock-cut  chambers  or  cave-temples  are 
remains  of  frescoes  immensely  valuable  to  the 
student. 
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The  only  living  architecture  of  Buddhism  is  in 
the  Eastern  Himalayas,  in  Sikkim.  There  the 
figures  of  Buddha  are  beautifully  executed  in  terra- 
cotta ; and  the  monasteries  are  protected  from  the 
snow  by  umbrella-shaped  roofs.  In  Nepdl  there 
is  one  tapering  pagoda  in  the  Burmese  style.  In 
Burma  the  circular  dagobas  have  been  developed 
into  the  exquisitely-tapering  pagodas,  with  gilded 
surface,  and  the  masonry  is  set  off  by  wood-carv- 
ing of  the  most  elaborate  description. 

In  the  Jaina  architecture  the  original  character- 
istics were  somewhat  similar — Jainism  and  Buddh- 
ism being  cognate  faiths.  But  simplicity  begins 
to  be  lost  in  ornament.  Extensive  remains  are 
discovered  on  hill-tops  far  removed  from  one 
another — Parasnath  in  Bengal,  Abu  in  Rajputana, 
Satranj  in  Kathiawar.  There  is  a disposition  to 
congregate  small  temples  in  great  number  on  hill- 
tops, so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  cities  of  the  gods. 
The  general  effect  of  these,  however,  is  not  pictur- 
esq^ue.  The  large  towers  become  rounded  and 
riboed,  with  a circular  addition  something  like  a 
rose  on  the  apex,  surmounted  by  a finial,  so  that 
the  general  effect  is  not  unlike  a spire.  Arches 
and  domes  become  prominent  features.  Elaborate 
ornamentation  is  introduced  into  the  stone 
masonry.  Pillars  and  lesser  towers  of  great  beauty 
are  erected. 

The  styles  which  follow  are  historically  Brah- 
manic.  In  the  Himalayas  there  are  two  styles' : 
one  in  Cashmere,  Avith  Hindu  affinities,  but  with 
greater  simplicity  of  outline  and  of  detail  in  gray 
limestone ; the  other  in  Nepdl,  Avith  Chinese  and 
Burmese  affinities,  the  most  striking  examples  being 
those  of  temples  built  in  stories,  Avith  sloping  roofs, 
copper-gilt,  and  projecting  eaves ; the  walls  being 
often  of  enamelled  brickwork,  and  the  wood-carving 
vew  rich. 

The  Dravidian  style  prevails  in  the  southern 
peninsula,  where  the  Tamil  language  is  spoken.  It 
IS  called  after  the  old  Dravidian  race,  which  has 
still  a distinctive  existence  in  this  region.  The 
towers  of  the  temples  lose  the  rounded  and  spiral 
forms,  and  become  nearly  pyramidal.  The  temple 
enclosures  have  vast  gateways  (gopuras)  of  com- 
paratively square  shape,  though  narroAved  toAvards 
the  top.  The  surface  ornamentation,  though  very 
fine  in  some  respects,  is  on  the  Avhole  grotesquely 
profuse.  At  some  points,  however,  the  redstone 
sculptured  figures  are  superb.  Granite  is  largely 
employed  in  this  style,  also  the  exquisite  stucco 
obtained  from  shell-lime.  The  styles  heretofore 
mentioned  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  reli- 
gious purposes.  But  this  Dravidian  style  is  adapted 
to  civil  uses,  and  appears  in  stately  palaces,  public 
offices,  paAulions,  elephant-stables,  and  so  forth. 
This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Moham- 
medan example.  The  arch  becomes  prominent ; 
and  at  Madura  especially  there  is  an  arched  hall 
of  real  magnificence. 

The  Chalukyan  style  is  named  after  a Hindu 
dynasty  that  reigned  in  the  central  Deccan.  It  is 
found  originally  in  that  region,  but  extended  to 
Mysore,  where  its  noblest  works  were  arrested  in 
their  construction  by  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 
Its  materials  are  often  of  volcanic  and  granitic 
stone.  The  pyramidal  shape  prevails,  and  the 
patient  elaboration  of  surface-ornament  excites 
Avonder ; but  in  the  general  outline  stiffness  and 
solidity  prevail  over  gracefulness. 

The  Indo-Aiyan  or  Brahmanic  style  is  more 
widely  spread  than  any  of  the  others,  extending 
as  it  does  throughout  the  northern  and  centr^ 
regions.  Its  examples  are  varied ; many  are  too 
small  to  be  effective  or  significant,  but  some,  such 
as  the  group  near  Jaganath,  in  Orissa,  and  that  at 
Brindaban,  on  the  Jumna,  are  of  the  gi-andest  type. 
Artistically  the  Orissa  examples  are  perhaps  the 
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best  in  the  Avhole  country.  The  forms  are  influ- 
enced by  Mohammedan  example.  The  rounded 
and  coroneted  toAver  already  mentioned  in  the 
Jaina  style  is  found  to  perfection  here.  In 
northern  India  it  is  called  the  ShiAvdla.  This 
style  is  adapted  not  merely  to  temples,  but 
to  cenotaphs  for  the  repose  of  ashes  after  crema- 
tion, to  palaces  and  summer-houses,  to  fortresses, 
to  the  dams  of  artificial  lakes,  to  travellers’  rest- 
houses,  to  Avells,  and  to  the  spacious  reservoirs 
that  are  famous  under  the  name  of  Baoli.  The 
domes  and  lesser  cupolas  become  frequent.  The 
balconies  and  AvindoAvs  are  much  to  be  admired. 
One  palatial  summer-house  at  Deeg,  in  Raj- 
putana, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  modern  Hindu  Avork 
chiefly  belongs  to  this  style,  and  is  still  going  on. 
In  general  terms,  observation  of  nature,  aspira- 
tion for  beauty,  and  artistic  feeling  have  charac- 
terised the  Hindus — whether  Buddhist  or  Jain  or 
Brahmanic— and  imparted  to  their  architectural 
achievements  an  art-culture  rarely  surpassed  by 
any  nationality. 

The,  Indo-Saracenic  Style. — This  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Pathan  and  the  Mogul.  It 
begins  with  the  llth  century,  and  ends  Avith  the  15th. 
The  early  Pathan  style,  whether  in  stone,  as  at 
Ahmedabad,  near  the  west  coast,  or  in  brick,  as  at 
Gaur,  in  Bengal,  far  eastAvards,  consists,  Avith  one 
notable  exception,  of  the  Hindu  architecture  already 
described,  but  adapted  for  a simple  worship,  and 
modified  with  a certain  breadth  of  conception  to 
which  the  Hindus  never  attained.  The  exception 
is  this,  that  sculpture  of  the  human  form  is  ex- 
cluded, as  being  idolatrous.  The  later  Pathan 
style  Avas  based  on  northern  models.  Plainness 
and  grandeur  are  its  characteristics,  both  in  the 
northern  and  the  central  regions.  The  dome,  the 
arch,  the  minaret  are  nobly  developed ; indeed, 
the  dome  at  Bijapur,  in  the  Deccan,  is  the 
grandest  object  of  its  kind  in  the  Avorld,  and  is 
equally  remarkable  for  structural  skill. 

The  Mogul  style  began  Avith  Akbar  the  Great 
in  the  14th  century.  At  first  it  appeared  in 
a someAvhat  Hinduised  form,  because  the  Moslem 
rinces  married  Hindu  princesses.  But  it  soon 
ecanie  purified  from  a Moslem  point  of  vieAv, 
and  resumed  the  severe  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  later  Pathan  style,  superadding  thereto  a grace 
and  dignity  never  surpassed  in  human  art.  At 
first  the  materials  Avere  red  sandstone  and  marble 
intermixed.  But  by  degrees  marble  Avas  used  more 
and  more,  till  the  culminating  example  of  this  style, 
the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  Avas  encased  entirely  Avith 
this  material,  inlaid  Avith  precious  and  parti- 
coloured stones  (see  illustration  at  Agra).  After 
this  the  Pearl  mosque  (marble)  at  Agra  and  the 
palace  fortresses  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  the  Jama 
mosques  at  Delhi  and  Lahore  (Punjab)  are  the 
most  renoAvned  examples. 

The  Indo-Saracenic  style  is  applied  largely  to 
tombs,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  sovereign  to 
erect  his  tomb  in  his  OAvn  lifetime.  Besides  this 
class  and  the  other  classes  of  structure,  it  was 
largely  applied  to  caravanserais  and  to  educational 
institutions  (Madrasas).  In  all  its  later  stage, 
it  Avas  marked  by  surface  decoration  in  coloured 
enamel  on  earthen  material,  Avith  hues  of  Avhich 
the  brilliancy  and  quality  cannot  be  imitated  in 
modem  times.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  a debased  modification  of  the  style  Avas  in- 
troduced at  LucknoAV.  High  as  Avas  the  art  cul- 
ture in  the  architecture  of  the  Hindu  predecessors, 
it  was  even  surpassed  by  the  Moslem  successors. 

III.  Government  and  Military  Defence. 

The  Empire. — Since  Queen  Victoria  Avas  pro- 
claimed Empress  in  1877,  India  is  an  empire,  includ- 
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ing  the  British  territories  and  the  native  states, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Indian  allies,  feudatories, 
and  vassals  of  the  said  empire  from  the  Tibetan 
and  Tartar  watershed  of  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin.  It  includes,  too,  every  area  within  their 
geographical  limits,  without  any  exception,  except 
the  comparatively  small  settlements  belonging  to 
France  and  Portugal.  The  empire  is  under  one 
supreme  authority  in  India — viz.  the  Viceroy  and 
(lovernor-general  in  Council.  It  may  thus  be 
divided  into  two  categories — the  British  terri- 
tories, comprising  about  three-fifths  of  the  total 
area,  and  four-fifths  of  the  total  population  ; and 
the  native  states.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dispose 
of  the  latter  first. 

The  Native  States.  — The  relations  between  these 
and  the  British  government  are  regulated  by 
treaties  in  full  detail.  These  treaties  have  been 
published  in  many  volumes,  and  form  a record  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  student  of  modern  India. 
Some  states  do  not  ordinarily  appear  in  the 
official  tables,  though  they  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire  and  are  in  communication  with  jBritish 
political  agents.  In  their  internal  affairs  they  are 
uncontrolled.  These  are  the  important  Himalayan 
state  of  Nepal,  and  the  lesser  states  of  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan.  The  native  states  which  apipear  in  the 
official  tables  occupy  more  than  a third  of  the  area 
of  the  empire,  and  contain  more  than  one-sixth  of 
its  entire  population.  They  are  thus  grouped  in 
the  census  table  of  1891  : 

Native  States.  English  PopuUtion, 

sii.  miles. 

Hyderabad 82,698  11,537,040 

Baroda 8,226  2,415,396 

Mysore 27,936  4,943,604 

Cashmere 80,900  2,543,952 

Rajputaiia 130,268  12,016,102 

Central  India 77,808  10,318,812 

In  Bengal 35,834  3,296,379 

..  North-west  Provinces 5,109  792,491 

'1  Punjab 38,299  4,263,280 

ti  Central  Provinces 29,435  2,100,511 

M Madras 9,609  3,700,622 

..  Bombay 69,045  8,059,298 

Total  Native  States 595,167  66,047,487 

Hyderabad  as  given  above  is  exclusive  of  Berar, 
which,  however,  though  temporarily  administered 
by  Britain,  is  a part  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  with 
17,718  sq.  m.  and  2,897,491  population.  Further, 
the  Shan  dependencies  of  Upper  Burma  contain  an 
estimated  population  of  2,000,000,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  above  total. 

The  relations  of  the  native  princes  to  Biitish 
authority  differ  very  widely.  Some  are  practically 
independent  sovereigns,  except  that  the  suzerain 
power  does  not  permit  any  of  them  to  make  war  on 
one  another,  or  to  form  alliances  with  foreign  states ; 
while  some  are  under  tolerably  strict  control.  As 
a rule  they  govern  their  states  under  the  advice  of 
an  English  resident  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
general.  Thus  at  every  considerable  native  court 
there  is  stationed  a British  agent,  political  or 
diplomatic.  There  are  in  all  about  300  states,  allied 
or  feudatory,  great  and  small ; they  are  divided 
into  allied  (with  20,000,000  inhabitants),  tributary 
(about  fifty,  with  12,000,000),  and  protected  (about 
ninety,  with  18,000,000). 

Another  classification  is  according  to  the  religion 
and  race  of  the  native  dynasty  : 

I.  Mahratta,  with  a total  population  of  6,250,000 ; 
a revenue  of  £3,300,000 ; and  native  armies  of 
60,000  men.  The  chief  states  are  : ( 1 ) Gwalior  or 
Sindhia  (pop.  3,116,000);  (2)  Indore  or  Holkar 
(pop.  1,000,000);  and  (3)  Baroda  (pop.  2,185,000). 
These  are  Hindu  in  faith,  but  may  conveniently 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  Hindu  states.  See 
Mahratta.s. 

II.  Hindu,  nearly  100  in  number,  with  a population 

of  27,000,000 ; a revenue  of  £8,000,000 ; and 
native  armies  of  188,500  men.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  : ( 1 ) Mysore  (q.v. ; pop.  5,000,000) ; (2)  the  Raj- 
putana  states,  such  as  Udaipur  or  Mewar  (pop. 

1.200.000) ,  Jeypore  (pop.  2,000,000),  Jodhpur 
(pop.  2,000,000),  and  some  14  smaller  states;  (3) 
the  Madras  states,  such  as  Travancore,  Cochin, 
Pudukota  ; (4)  the  Bombay  feudatories,  over  30  in 
number;  (5)  the  lesser  states  of  Central  India, 
including  Rewa  and  Bundelkhand ; (6)  Punjab 
states,  including  the  protected  Sikh  states,  ten 
larger  and  five  smaller,  Patiala  being  the  largest. 

III.  Mohammedan,  with  a pop.  of  14,000,000 ; 
a revenue  of  £5,000,000 ; and  armies  of  75,000. 
The  greatest  are  : ( 1 ) Hyderabad  of  the  Deccan,  or 
the  Nizam’s  Dominions  (q.v.;  pop.  10,000,000,  of 
whom  three-fourths  are  Hindus,  tliough  the  dynasty 
and  military  power  are  Moslem ) ; ( 2 ) Bhopal  ( pop. 
800,000,  nine-tenths  Hindus  by  faith ) ; ( 3 ) Bahawal- 
pur  (pop.  500,000) ; (4)  Some  nineteen  others  with 
a collective  pop.  of  2,000,000. 

IV.  Frontier,  mainly  Himalayan  and  eastern 
Bengal. — ( 1 ) Cashmere  with  Janiu  (pop.  1,500,000) ; 

( 2 ) the  Pathan  ( Afghan ) tribes  ; ( 3 ) Manipur  ( pop. 

200.000) ;  (4)  Bhutan  (pop.  200,000);  (5)  Nepal 
(pop.  2,000,000). 

The  feudatory  states  (excluding  Nepal,  and 
without  counting  small  states  with  an  aggregate 
of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  which  have  no 
armies)  have  together  armed  forces  amounting  to 
350,000  men,  and  4300  guns.  The  flower  of  this 
army  has  on  recent  occasions  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  government  as  paramount, 
and  is  virtually  a part  of  the  imperial  forces. 

The  sum  total  of  these  four  categories  would 
bring  the  population  up  to  60  millions,  and  the 
total  revenue  to  15  millions  sterling  annually. 
These  states  are  loyal  to  the  British  crown  as 
paramount  and  suzerain.  Their  loyalty  Avas  proved 
during  the  imperial  crisis  of  1857-58.  In  the 
aggregate  they  form  a preservative  and  constitu- 
tional force  in  the  country.  The  British  govern- 
ment takes  a paternal  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
good  government  of  these  states.  Misgovernment 
is  effectually  prevented.  Colleges  and  schools 
under  British  auspices  are  established  for  the 
education  of  young  native  princes. 

As  descendants  are  frequently  wanting  in  these 
old  families,  it  was  important  that  the  principle  of 
adoption  should  be  recognised,  otherwise  the  state 
might  on  the  demise  of  the  native  prince  without 
issue  lapse  to  the  British  government  as  para- 
mount. All  fears  on  this  account  were  set  at  rest 
by  a decree  in  1858  sanctioning-  the  right  of  adop- 
tion according  to  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  law. 

The  British  Territories. — These,  containing  (with 
Ajmere,  Coorg,  British  Beluchistan,  and  the  Anda- 
mans) 964,992  sq.  m.  and  221,172,952  souls,  are 
broken  up  into  eight  main  divisions  for  civil  govern- 
ment. They  were  originally  in  three  divisions, 
called  presidencies,  which  have  become  historic — viz. 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  old  presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  still  survive  as  units  of  govern- 
ment under  governors  in  council  as  of  yore  ; but 
every  area  that  does  not  specifically  belong  to  them 
is  considered  to  belong  to  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
The  last-named  presidency,  being  much  the  largest 
of  the  three,  has  been  subdivided  into  several 
divisions.  Of  these  subdivisions  the  three  princi- 
pal are  Bengal,  with  Behar  and  Orissa  ; the  North- 
western Provinces,  with  Oudh ; the  Punjab,  with 
Delhi.  Each  of  these  is  under  a lieutenant-governor. 
The  three  remaining  subdivisions  are  the  Central 
Provinces,  Assam,  and  Burma,  each  under  a chief- 
commissioner  ; of  these  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  is  technically  the  governor,  but  he  delegates 
the  greater  part  of  his  powers  to  the  chief-com- 
missioner in  each  case. 
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The  subjoined  table  tlius  shows  these  main  territorial  divisions,  with  their  areas  and  populations  : 


Presidencie.'i. 

Provinces. 

Style  of  Governiaent. 

Area  iu  sq.  m. 

Pop.  1891. 

1 

I Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa 

151,543 

71,346,987 

North-western  Provinces  and  Oudh 

107,503 

46,905,085 

Bengal ( 

^ Punjab  and  Delhi 

110,667 

86,501 

20,886,847 

10,784,294 

5,476,833 

Assam 

49,004 

1 

1^  Burma 

..  .t 

171,430 

7,605,560 

Madras 

. Madras 

141,189 

35,630,440 

Bombay 

. Bombay  with  Sind 

.... 

125,144 

18,901,123 

Total 

942,981 

217,537,169 

Besides  these  there  are  three  small  detached  terri- 
tories— viz.  Ajmere  (in  Rajputana),  Coorg,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands.  All  tliis  is  exclusive  of  the 
Berar  province,  which,  though  under  British  ad- 
ministration, is  a part  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions. 

These  figures,  large  as  they  are,  fail  to  give  a 
definite  impression  of  the  enormous  area  and  popula- 
tion under  British  authority  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  The  districts  under  direct  British  administra- 
tion have  an  area  almost  quite  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  together,  or  more  than  seven 
times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  area  of 
the  native  states  is  as  large  as  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Belgium  put  together.  In 
population  British  and  feudatory  India  together 
have  more  than  all  European  states  together, 
omitting  Russia  only.  The  British  territories 
(without  the  native  states)  contain  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  globe. 

Machinery  for  governing. — In  1858  the  govern- 
ment was  transferred  from  the  East  India  Company 
(q.v. ) to  the  crown.  In  1877  the  Queen  assumed 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India  ( Kaisar-i-Hind ).  The 
government  of  India  is  in  the  highest  resort 
vested  in  a Secretary  of  State  in  London,  who 
is  a member  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  a parliament- 
ary under-secretary  and  a council  of  ten  to  fifteen 
members.  The  executive  government  in  India  is 
administered  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-general 
in  Council,  acting  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  Viceroy  and 
Governor-general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  six  ordinary 
members  ( appointed  by  the  crown ),  each  of  whom 
has  charge  of  a department  of  the  executive  ; 
together  with  one  extra-ordinary  member,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  This  council 
virtually  sits  as  a cabinet.  The  legislation  for 
the  empire  is  conducted  by  a ‘legislative  council,’ 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  executive  above 
mentioned,  together  with  members  from  six  to 
twelve  in  number  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-general.  Such  is  the  mechanism  of  the 
government  of  India. 

In  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency the  lieutenant-governors  and  the  cldef-com- 
missioners  above  described,  in  their  executive 
capacities,  rale  individually.  But  two  of  them,  the 
lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  have  legislative  councils  for  pro- 
vincial legislation.  The  lieutenant-governors  and 
the  chief-commissioners  are  mainly  chosen  from  the 
civil  service  of  India.  The  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive councils  are  all  appointed,  the  elective  prin- 
ciple not  having  been  as  yet  introduced.  Madras 
and  Bombay  are  under  governors  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Each  of  them  has  an  executive  council, 
sitting  as  a cabinet,  also  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a legislative  council.  With  the  governor- 
general,  the  governors,  the  lieutenant-governors, 
and  the  members  of  council,  the  tenure  of  office 
is  for  a term  of  five  years.  There  are  proposals  for 
enlarging  the  several  legislative  councils. 

The  country  is  divided  into  territories  technically 
designated  ‘ regulation  ’ and  ‘ non-regulation.  ’ In 


the  non-regulation  territory  oiiginally  inore  discre- 
tion was  allowed  to  the  officials  both  in  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  and  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  of  late  the  distinction  practically  amounts 
to  little  more  than  form,  and  is  technical  chiefly. 
In  the  regulation  districts  the  judicial  service  is 
distinct ; in  some  of  the  non -regulation  it  is  not. 
The  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Punjab  and 
the  several  chief-commissionerships  are  non-regula- 
tion ; so  are  some  few  outlying  tracts  elsewhere. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  regulation. 

The  Units  of  Administration. — The  larger  units 
are  the  districts  ( generally  called  collectorships  in 
English  and  zillahs  in  the  vernacular),  of  which 
there  are  in  all  the  provinces  above  mentioned 
about  254.  Each  district,  if  in  regulation  territory, 
is  under  a collector-magistrate ; if  in  non-regulation 
territory,  a deputy-commissioner.  The  head  of 
the  district  has  most  multifarious  and  responsible 
duties ; he  is  fiscal-officer,  charged  with  collecting 
the  revenue,  as  well  as  magistrate,  and  besides 
superintends  police,  gaols,  education,  sanitation, 
and  roads.  In  parts  of  the  non-regulation  territory 
he  is  also  the  civil  judge,  but  not  in  regulation 
territory.  The  subordinate  officers  are  deputy- 
collectors  and  assistant-magistrates.  The  district 
may  be  compared  to  an  English  county  or  a French 
department,  and  varies  in  size  from  an  area  con- 
taining 3,000,000  inhabitants  to  one  with  only 
50,000.  Within  the  district  the  lowest  unit  is  the 
village  or  parish  (mouzah),  according  to  the  village 
system  already  described.  There  are  about  570,000 
such  villages  or  parishes  in  the  British  territories. 
In  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire,  except  Madras, 
the  districts  are  formed  into  groups,  several  to 
each  group,  under  a commissioner.  Of  these  there 
are  more  than  fifty. 

The  State  Services. — The  administration  is  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service 
(formerly  called  the  covenanted),  the  great  rnajor'- 
ity  of  whom  are  European,  though  some  are 
natives.  The  service  is  recruited  from  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  at  competitive  examirrations 
held  in  London ; but  some  natives  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  service  by  nomination,  and 
these  are  called  statutory.  To  this  service  most  of 
the  higher  administrative  appointments  are  secured 
by  act  of  parliarrrent.  The  local  civil  service 
(formerly  called  uncovenanted),  appointments  to 
which  are  mostly  made  by  the  authorities  in  India, 
is  composed  of  Europeans,  Eurasians  ( the  ofisprino- 
of  rrative  mothers  by  European  fathers),  and 
natives.  Some  of  the  Europeans  are  appointed  in 
England,  especially  those  wno  belong  to  scientific 
departments.  The  organisation  of  the  native 
branches  of  the  civil  servuce,  with  pay,  promotion, 
and  pension,  is  a feature  in  British  rule,  and, 
together  with  the  state  education,  is  beneficially 
aflecting  the  national  cliaracter.  Thus,  M'hile  the 
direction  is  in  European  hands,  the  great  mass  of 
civil  officials  consists  of  natives. 

The  European  Community. — Existing  mainly  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  this  body  con- 
sists of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  barristers, 
lawyers,  and  other  professional  men.  This  non- 
official body,  together  with  the  official  body. 
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constitutes  a force  of  independent  opinion,  which 
is  a factor  in  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  is 
supported  by  an  English  press.  The  newspapers 
are  published  not  only  at  the  presidency  cities,  but 
also  at  all  the  provincial  capitals. 

The  Army. — In  1859  the  troops  of  the  East  India 
Company  became  the  Indian  military  forces  of  the 
British  crown.  The  established  strength  stands  at 
218,729  officers  and  men.  Of  this  total  145,177 
belong  to  the  native  army,  and  73,552  are 
European  troops  of  the  regular  British  army.  In 
the  total  of  the  native  troops  a limited  number 
of  European  officers  is  included.  The  forces  were 
divided  into  three  armies,  named  after  the  ‘ presi- 
dencies ’ of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal.  But  in 
1895  these  commands  were  abolished,  and  the  control 
of  the  governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  ceased ; there 
are  now  four  commands— Punjab,  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras— each  under  a lieutenant-general,  who 
is  under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  India  and  under  the  control  of  the 
government.  Out  of  103  batteries  of  artillery 
88  are  manned  by  European  gunners.  The  power 
and  mobility  of  tbe  army  have  been  vastly  aug- 
mented by  the  railway  system  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, especially  in  the  direction  of  the  fortified 
military  posts  on  the  north-west  frontier.  The  old 
forts,  which  are  also  arsenals  and  magazines,  are 
maintained  at  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  Delhi, 
Agra,  Lahore,  and  elsewhere.  Fort  William  at 
Calcutta  was  scientifically  constructed  early  in  the 
century.  The  barracks  for  the  European  troops 
have  been  reconstructed  on  modern  principles,  and 
are  among  the  best  structures  of  their  kind  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  The  native  troops  are 
recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  with  good  pros- 
pects of  pay  and  pension,  from  all  nationalities 
and  from  all  castes.  Brahmans  or  others.  Though 
the  regiments  are  commanded  by  European  officers, 
there  are  native  commissioned  as  well  as  non-com- 
missioned officers.  Both  classes  are  usually  drawn 
from  the  ranks.  The  drill  and  discipline  are  Euro- 
pean. Volunteering  is  largely  in  vogue  among  the 
European  communities  in  tire  capital  cities,  on  the 
principal  lines  of  railway,  and  elsewhere.  Several 
battalions  have  been  formed,  which  constitute  an 
effective  addition  of  more  than  18,000  men  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  country. 

The  Maritime  Force. — This  was  for  many  years 
furnished  by  the  Indian  navy  under  the  East  India 
Company.  This  was  abolished  after  a long  and 
honourable  career,  in  1863,  and  the  command  of 
Indian  waters  was  undertaken  by  the  royal  navy. 
Fifteen  vessels  or  more  are  stationed  in  these 
waters,  with  headquarters  at  Bombay,  under  an 
admiral  commander-in-chief ; the  Indian  treasury 
contributing  a yearly  sum  towards  the  cost  of  this 
arrangement.  Thei-e  is  also  a marine  department 
at  Calcutta,  and  at  Bombay  for  military  transport. 
Two  ironclads  for  harbour  defence  are  kept  in 
Bombay  harbour,  which  for  spaciousness  and  de- 
fensibility  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  harbours  in  the 
world.  Madras  has  merely  an  open  roadstead. 
But  Calcutta  has  to  be  approached  by  eighty  miles 
of  river-navigation,  which  can  be  conducted  only 
by  pilots  of  life-long  training ; and  it  is  therefore 
absolutely  defended  by  nature.  Rangoon,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Irawadi,  has  a similar  advantage, 
but  in  a lesser  degree.  Kurrachee,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  though  good,  is  not  large  enough  for 
the  importance  of  its  situation.  To  these  should 
be  added  Aden,  which,  though  a plutonic  promon- 
tory of  Arabia,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  is  yet  a part  of  the  Indian  system — a 
first-rate  fortification  and  an  imperial  coaling 
station  ( see  Coaling  Stations  ). 

Two  great  steam-navigation  companies,  with 
headquarters  in  London,  but  plying  in  eastern 


waters,  form  an  addition  to  the  maritime  resources 
of  the  country  for  war  or  other  emergency.  Their 
ships,  though  officered  of  course  by  Europeans,  are 
manned  chiefly  by  Mohammedans  from  the  coast 
districts  ( Lascars ),  who  are  excellent  sailors. 

IV.  Civil  Administration. 

Law  and  J ustice.  —The  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  Indian  empire  have  been  established  by 
parliament  in  a series  of  statutes.  The  regulations 
of  the  East  India  Company  provided  for  civil  pro- 
cedure, leaving  the  native  laws  to  be  observed  in 
social  affairs,  and  British  justice  to  be  followed  in 
other  affairs.  The  supreme  courts  established  by 
the  crown  in  the  presidency  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  administered  the  English  law.  In  1833 
the  English  government  set  up  a commission 
to  frame  a body  of  substantive  law,  civil  and 
criminal,  for  the  British-Indian  territories.  This 
commission  and  its  successors  laboured  up  to  a 
recent  time ; and  with  their  help  a penal  code,  a 
civil  procedure  code,  and  several  other  fundamental 
laws  have  been  passed.  The  legislative  work, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  is  highly  scientific  as  well 
as  practical,  and  is  framed  after  the  best  models  to 
be  found  anywhere.  In  1853  a legislative  council 
in  India  was  set  up.  In  addition  to  this  several 
local  legislatures  were  established  in  1861,  and 
these  may  hereafter  be  enlarged.  About  the  same 
time  the  supreme  courts  were  abolished,  and  in 
their  stead  High  Courts  were  established  to  control 
the  whole  administration  of  justice  inside  and  out- 
side the  presidency  towns.  Great  care  has  within 
the  last  generation  been  taken  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  native  judicial  service  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  European  civil  service.  Courts  of 
various  grades  (over  2000  altogether)  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  districts  already  described,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  people.  In  such  a society  as  that 
of  India  there  must  needs  be  defects  and  shortcom- 
ings in  the  judicial  system,  but  on  the  whole  it 
commands  popular  confidence,  as  is  proved  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  brought  into  use.  In  1880- 
89  the  number  of  civil  suits  in  the  whole  country 
has  risen  from  IJ  to  2 millions  annually,  and  the 
value  from  14  to  20  millions  of  tens  of  rupees.  Of 
these  about  two-thirds  are  for  small  sums  of  less 
than  £10.  In  the  criminal  department  about  IJ 
million  of  crimes  and  offences  are  reported  annually ; 
for  these  cases  about  IJ  million  persons  are  brought 
to  trial,  of  whom  over  half  are  convicted.  The 
suppression  of  gang-robbery  and  other  crimes  of 
overt  violence  forms  a marked  feature  of  British 
administration — besides  the  e.xtinction  of  the 
criminal  practices  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Social  Customs.  See  the  Anglo-Indian  Codes,  ed. 
by  Whitley  Stokes  (vol.  i.  1887). 

Police  and  Prisons. — The  regular  police  include 
a force  of  160,000  officers  and  men ; the  cost  of 
15,000  is  defrayed  by  municipalities,  and  of  the 
remainder  by  the  state.  Further,  there  are  besides 
the  village  watchmen,  about  560,000,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  villages.  The  constabulary  is  a 
native  force,  the  principal  officers  only  being  Euro- 
eans.  It  is  subject  in  all  respects,  except  internal 
iscipline,  to  the  magistracy,  and  in  eacn  province 
is  under  an  inspector-general  in  each  division  of  the 
empire.  There  is  one  regular  constable  to  7 sq.  m. 
and  1300  inhabitants — which  indicates  the  peace- 
ful habits  of  the  people.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  scientific  construction  and  supervision  of  a 
prison  in  almost  every  district.  There  are  upwards 
of  230  prisons,  with  about  82,000  prisoners,  inclu- 
sive of  12,000  transported  to  a convict  settlement 
at  the  Andaman  Islands. 

Education. — The  existing  ^stem  mav  be  dated 
from  1854,  though  various  eff^orts  had  been  made 
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long  before  that  date.  Compulsory  attendance  has 
not  yet  been  enacted.  Still  the  attendance  at  school 
is  considerable,  though  nothing  like  what  it  may 
yet  become.  There  are  three  principal  universities, 
at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  each  having 
many  affiliated  colleges  ; there  are  also  two  new 
universities  in  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab.  These  institutions  are  successful,  save  in 
one  respect — that  very  many  enter  them  who  do 
not  take  degrees ; about  14,000  pass  the  entrance 
e.vamination  annually,  of  whom  less  than  3000 
take  degrees.  The  educational  institutions  are  of 
several  kinds,  public,  aided,  private  and  unaided  ; 
all  together  they  amount  to  134,000  in  number, 
with  34  millions  of  scholars.  These  numbers, 
thouoh  actually  large,  are  not  so  relatively  to  the 
population.  Of  these  students  not  more  than  one- 
twelfth  consists  of  girls.  The  income  comes  from 
various  sources,  government  grants,  and  provincial 
revenues,  local  rates  and  cesses,  municipal  funds, 
and  fees  paid  by  the  parents ; the  total  amounts  to 
4i  millions  of  tens  of  rupees  annually,  and  the 
expenditure  is,  of  course,  commensurate.  The 
English  language,  with  all  the  western  literature, 
arts,  and  sciences,  is  taught  to  the  upper  students 
everywhere.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  desired 
in  respect  to  physical  science,  and  technical  instruc- 
tion is  still  in  its  infancy  ; the  native  mind  seems 
as  yet  to  lean  towards  literature  rather  than  the 
exact  sciences,  towards  the  cultivation  of  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  rather  than  of  the 
reasoning  faculties.  But  intellectual  assiduity  is 
evinced  in  a commendable  degree.  There  are 
numerous  missionary  colleges.  Schools  of  art  have 
been  organised  in  the  capital  cities ; there  is 
an  imperial  museum  at  Calcutta,  and  museums 
in  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns.  The  native 
languages,  both  classical  and  vernacular,  are  also 
cultivated  sedulously.  A vernacular  literature  of 
primers  and  elementary  works,  also  of  more 
advanced  works,  chiefly  translations,  is  springing 
up  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  authorities, 
vast  numbers  of  such  works  appearing  annually. 
In  the  whole  country  there  are  about  400  news- 
papers in  the  various  vernacular  languages.  Their 
total  circulation  is  not  very  great,  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  journal  being  20,000  copies.  They 
enjoy  virtually  a complete  freedom. 

Post-office  and  Telegraphs. — There  are  22,000 
post-offices  and  letter-boxes  in  the  Indian  empire, 
with  41,000  men  employed.  The  number  of  letters, 
newspapers,  parcels,  and  packets  is  in  all  375 
millions  annually.  This  number  is  fast  increasing ; 
though  large  actually,  it  is  not  very  considerable 
in  relation  to  the  population.  There  are  open 
32,000  miles  of  inland  telegraph  lines,  with  nearly 
3 millions  of  messages  annually.  This  number  is 
exclusive  of  the  submarine  cables. 

Trade. — The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Indian  returns,  which,  owing  to  differences  in 
valuation  and  exchange,  do  not  agree  exactly  with 
the  English  returns.  The  imports  in  1894-95  by  sea 
were  valued  in  tens  of  rupees  at  70  millions  mer- 
chandise (including  government  stores),  9 millions 
treasure,  total  79 ; the  exports  at  109  millions 
merchandise,  and  8 millions  treasure,  total  116. 
(In  1894-95  the  rupee  was  approximately  equal 
to  Is.  3d.)  Thus  the  grand  total  of  imports  and 
exports  stood  at  196  millions.  Of  the  imports  more 
than  four-fifths,  and  of  the  exports  more  than  half, 
pass  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Again,  of  the  imports 
nearly  all  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  ; but  of 
the  exports,  while  more  than  one-half  goes  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  a considerable  portion  is  sent  to 
other  countries.  Of  the  imports  the  principal 
item  consists  of  cotton  goods ; the  next  most 
important  is  that  of  metals ; other  important 
items  are  niachinerv,  railway  plant  and  rolling- 
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stock,  manufactured  silk,  sugar,  and  woollen  manu- 
factures. Among  the  exports  there  is  no  pre- 
ponderating article  like  cotton  goods  among  the 
imports ; but  the  principal  items  of  export  are 
coffee,  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  yarn,  manu- 
factures, dyes,  grains,  including  rice  and  wheat, 
hides  and  skins,  jute,  raw  and  manufactured,  seeds 
( oil  chiefly ),  tea,  wool.  The  growing  exportation  of 
food-grains  in  vast  quantities  has  disturbed  or  dissi- 
pated any  notion  to  the  effect  that  the  increasing 
population  might  be  in  want  of  sufficient  sus- 
tenance. Of  shipping,  10,893  vessels,  with  a ton- 
nage of  7,189,465  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
ports ; of  these  almost  the  whole  were  British,  a 
small  fraction  only  being  foreign.  All  this  is 
exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  valued  at  80  millions 
annually,  M’ith  smaller  craft  along  a coast-line 
of  7000  miles  and  more,  with  300  harbours, 
mostly  small.  There  are  influential  chambers  of 
commerce  at  the  principal  seaport  towns,  mixed 
bodies  of  Europeans  and  natives. 

Communications. — The  length  of  railways  open 
for  traffic  may  be  stated  thus  (for  1895):  guaran- 
teed companies,  2590  miles ; assisted  companies, 
407;  state  lines,  14,145;  native  states,  838 — total, 
nearly  19,000.  The  total  number  of  passengers  on 
all  these  lines  in  1894  was  upwards  of  146  millions  ; 
the  quantity  of  goods  conveyed  upwards  of  32 
millions  of  tons.  The  gross  receipts  of  all  these 
lines  were  Avell  over  25  millions  (tens  of  rupees). 
The  net  earnings,  after  defrayal  of  working  ex- 
penses, were  13  millions. 

Road-making  Avas  being  vigorously  prosecuted, 
but  became  somewhat  superseded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  raihvays.  Several  magnificent  trunk-lines 
have  been  constructed.  Of  the  total  length  in 
the  Avhole  country  (60,000  miles)  about  one-third 
has  been  bridged  and  macadamised.  Similarly 
the  railways  compete  with  the  old  boat  traffic 
on  the  great  rivers.  This  traffic,  however,  still 
exists  to  a Avonderful  extent  in  eastern  Bengal, 
Avhere  the  boats  of  varied  size  and  build  form  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  country. 

Manufactures. — These,  Avhether  in  metals  or  in 
fibres,  have  ahvays  been  very  fine,  and  are  still 
maintained.  The  local  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods  are  very  extensive.  The  beautiful  fabrics  of 
all  sorts  are  mostly  kept  up.  The  foreign  trade, 
hoAvever,  has  during  the  19th  century  checked  the 
development  of  indigenous  manufactures.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  stimulated  ncAv  manufactures, 
especially  in  jute  and  cotton.  Tlie  cotton-mills  at 
Bombay,  organised  on  the  British  model,  Avith 
British  capital  and  direction,  but  Avith  native 
labour,  have  been  considerably  developed,  and 
threaten  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  Indian 
market.  A factory  laAV,  on  the  English  principle, 
but  not  exactly  Avith  English  provisions,  Avas 
passed  in  1881. 

Irrigation  and  Cancds. — This  subject  has  OAving 
to  climatic  exigencies  attained  vast  dimensions. 
Native  dynasties  have  all  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  direction  ; drought  and  famine  have  ahvays 
urged  every  government  to  action,  and  the  Avork  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  British  government  Avith  its 
Avestern  skill  and  capital.  The  Ganges  canal  Avith 
its  branches,  the  canal  systems  of  the  deltas  of  the 
Mahanadi,  the  Godavari,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Ka- 
veri,  are  among  the  greatest  Avorks  of  their  kind  in 
the  Avorld.  Great  canals  are  draAvn  from  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  Indus  is  to  Sind  Avhat 
the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  These  irrigation  canals  are 
but  little  used  for  navigation.  The  total  length 
of  these  and  their  branches  is  calculated  at  14,000 
miles.  Besides  the  canals  there  are  in  many  dis- 
tricts artificial  lakes ; Avells  also  for  irrigation  are 
found  in  most  of  the  valleys  everyAvhere.  Tlie 
irrigated  ai-ea  in  its  grand  total  is  reckoned  at  28 
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millions  of  acres,  of  which  over  8 millions  are 
watered  from  canals.  The  capital  outlay  on  this 
enormous  system  cannot  be  estimated,  but  the 
Briti.sh  government  has  in  this  way  laid  out 
31  millions  of  tens  of  rupees,  besides  sums  spent 
yearly  out  of  current  revenue.  The  embankments 
along  the  Lower  Indus  and  in  the  Gangetic  delta 
for  restraining  floods  are  very  extensive,  having  a 
total  length  of  about  1500  miles. 

Famine  Belief. — All  this  bears  on  the  preven- 
tion of  famine  by  state  aid.  Owing  to  exten- 
sive failures  of  the  monsoon  rains  at  periodically 
recurring  intervals,  droughts  and  famines  have 
occurred.  Though  the  natives  bore  up  against 
their  misfortune  with  admirable  foi’titude,  and 
brought  out  reserves  of  food  such  as  few  nation- 
alities could  produce,  and  though  the  authorities 
put  forth  strenuous  efforts,  yet  the  loss  of  life  has 
been  sometimes  tremendous.  In  1874  the  principle 
was  followed  of  devoting  the  entire  resources  and 
power  of  the  government  to  the  mitigation  of  dis- 
tress or  the  saving  of  life.  In  years  of  plenty  a 
sum  varying  from  1 to  1^  million  sterling  is  set 
aside  out  of  current  income  to  meet  the  cost  of 
relieving  distress  in  time  of  famine.  During  the 
period  1874^80,  £16,000,000  was  thus  expended  ; in 
1896-98  alone,  over  £4,000,000. 

Mimicipalities. — Municipal  corporations  (at  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay  elected  by  the  ratepayers) 
have  been  established  in  all  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  the  empire,  their  total  number  being 
nearly  a thousand.  The  population  under  their 
jurisdiction  amounts  to  14  millions  of  souls ; their 
annual  income  to  2J  millions  of  tens  of  rupees  ; and 
their  debt  to  nearly  5 millions. — In  many  dis- 
tricts the  establishment  of  district  boards,  by 
popular  election,  for  purposes  resembling  those  of 
county  government  in  England,  has  been  under- 
taken since  1880. 

Vital  Statistics  and  Sanitation. — This  subject 
has  for  many  years  past  received  systematic  atten- 
tion. The  water- works  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
other  places  rank  high  among  works  of  this  char- 
acter in  any  country  of  the  world  ; and  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  drinking-water  in  many  centres  of  popu- 
lation has  beneficially  affected  the  public  health. 
The  instruction  of  the  natives  as  qualified  medical 
men  and  as  medical  assistants  has  for  many  years 
been  supported  by  the  government.  Medical  col- 
leges at  the  capital  cities,  and  medical  schools  at 
other  places,  have  been  established  successfully. 
There  are  more  than  1500  dispensaries  for  gratuitous 
medical  relief,  which  receive  about  250,000  persons 
indoors  annually,  besides  relieving  10^  millions  of 
outdoor  patients.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
lunatic  asylums,  with  some  3500  inmates.  Several 
millions  are  vaccinated  annually.  Sanitation  is 
everywhere  a department  of  state  administration ; 
and  every  province  of  the  emjjire  has  a sanitary 
commissioner.  Vital  statistics  have  been  collected 
and  compiled.  The  death-rate  for  the  empire  has 
of  late  years  ranged  from  24  to  28 '35  per  thousand. 
Of  this  about  2 per  cent,  is  attributed  to  cholera, 
18  to  fever,  1 to  smallpox. 

Emigration. — Owing  to  the  excessive  density  of 
population  in  several  parts  of  the  empire,  govern- 
ment has  for  many  years  past  encouraged  and 
facilitated  emigration  to  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical colonies,  the  annual  emigration  of  coolies  in 
1890-95  varying  from  13,000  to  20,000.  In  1880-89 
the  emigration  to  the  Mauritius  amounted  to  7538 
souls;  Natal,  8057;  British  Guiana,  30.142;  British 
M'est  Indies,  39,304;  Fiji,  6802;  French  West 
Indies,  8712;  Surinam  ( Dutch),  645.3 — total,  107,008. 
There  is  also  a considerable  migration  from  the 
plains  and  low  hills  of  the  central  regions  to  the 
rice-plains  of  Burma,  and  also  to  the  tea-plantations 
in  Assam  and  in  tlie  Eastern  Himalayas. 


Finance. — The  currency  is  in  silver  rupees,  which 
alone  are  legal  tender ; the  subordinate  parts  of 
tlie  rupee  being  sixteen  annas,  and  those  of  the 
anna  being  twelve  pai  (pies)  in  copper.  The 
monetisation  of  silver  as  sole  legal  tender  to  an 
unlimited  amount  dates  from  1835.  There  is  also 
a government  paper  currency,  legal  tender,  amount- 
ing to  about  16  millions  sterling  in  value.  The 
rupee  is  nominally  equal  in  value  to  two  shil- 
lings ; and  in  former  days  ten  rupees  were  held 
equal  to  a pound  sterling.  While  for  Indian 
purposes  the  finances  were  generally  exhibited 
in  rupees,  of  which  the  higher  numbers  were  a 
lakh  or  100,000,  and  a crore  or  100  lakhs,  yet 
for  English  purposes  they  were  always  exhibited 
in  sterling  money ; thus,  a lakh  was  reckoned  as 
equal  to  £10,000,  and  a crore  as  equal  to  a million 
pounds,  and  for  many  years  the  Indian  accounts 
were  exhibited  in  England  in  sterling  by  the  pro- 
cess of  dividing  the  rupee  totals  by  ten.  In  the 
then  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  this  plan 
answered  well,  for  generally  ten  rupees  were  really 
equivalent  to  one  pound  or  thereabouts.  But 
during  recent  years,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  rupee,  which  has  fallen  at  times  to  below  one 
shilling  and  fivepence  in  the  exchange,  this  plan  is 
no  longer  possible.  So  now  the  Indian  accounts 
for  England  are  shown  in  tens  of  rupees  (or  5.x.) 
whereby  the  comparison  between  the  figures  of 
recent  and  of  former  years  is  maintained.  The 
finance,  then,  is  shown  thus  in  tens  of  rupees,  for 
gross  revenue  and  expenditure,  excluding  capital 
expenditure  on  public  works.  The  expenditure  is 
incurred  chiefly  in  India,  but  partly  also  in  England 
for  India. 

yg-j.  Gross  Revenue.  Expenditure. 


jieHr.  R X Ex 

1886- 87 77,337,134  77,158,707 

1887- 88 78,759,714  80,788,376 

1888- 89 81,696,678  81,659,660 

1889- 90 84.636.300  82,826,600 

1893-94 90,565,214  92,112,212 


There  are  alternations  of  surplus  and  deficit ; and 
after  putting  one  against  the  other,  there  had 
been  a surplus  during  the  decade  1881-90.  The 
expenditure  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late 
years  by  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee*  The 
payments  annually  to  England  amount  to  about 
16  millions  .sterling — for  interest  on  debt,  pen- 
sionary allowances,  and  other  charges.  This 
sum  adjusted  in  gold  has  to  be  paid  by  the  Indian 
government,  which  has  no  money  save  silver ; and 
in  the  low  state  of  the  exchange  these  pajunents 
become  excessive  and  embarrassing.  In  order  to 
discharge  an  obligation  of  16  millions  sterling  India 
has  to  remit  23  millions  of  tens  of  rupees  ; thus  it 
is  estimated  that,  as  compared  with  former  years, 
the  depreciation  of  silver  has  imposed  on  her  a 
burden  of  some  7 millions  annually  (in  tens  of 
rupees ).  The  main  heads  of  taxation  may  be  set 
down  in  tens  of  rupees,  thus  : land,  about  23f 
millions  ; opium,  8^ ; salt,  8^  ; stamps,  4 ; excise, 
4J ; customs,  ij;  assessed  taxes,  1^;  provincial 
rates,  3i.  The  grand  total  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture has  of  late  years  been  swollen  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  receipts  and  charges  pertaining  to  the 
railways. 

Excluding  the  opium,  which  is  really  paid  by  the 
Chinese  (see  the  paragraph  on  opium  revenue 
below ),  the  taxation  above  summarised  amounts 
to  nearly  47  millions,  and  falls  at  the  rate  of  four 
shillings  per  head  jier  annum,  which  is  light.  Of 
the  expenditure  above  set  forth,  there  are  23 
millions  for  the  army  services,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  charges  for  the  civil  services  of  all 
sorts,  exclusive  of  interest.  • Besides  all  this,  there 
is  a capital  account  of  outlay  from  borrowed  money 
on  productive  works,  railways,  and  canals  of  irri- 
gation. From  3 to  5 millions  annually  are  thus 
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laid  out  by  the  state,  besides  a nearly  equal  sum 
by  guaranteed  or  assisted  railway  companies. 

Public  Debt. — The  debt  thus  incurred  stands  at 
93  millions  for  railways  and  27  for  canals  ; in  all  120. 
Besides  this  there  are  nearly  120  millions  for  other 
purposes,  mainly  war.  The  sum  of  the  two  amounts 
to  about240  millions.  Of  this  sum  nearly  120  millions 
(in  tens  of  rupees)  are  in  India  and  the  rest  in  sterling 
are  in  England.  There  are  also  obligations  styled 
‘unfunded  debt,’  consisting  of  treasury  notes, 
savings-bank  deposits,  and  other  items,  amounting 
to  9f  millions.  Furtlier,  there  were  more  tlian  90 
millions  of  capital  outlay  by  railway  companies, 
on  which  the  interest  was  guaranteed  by  the 
government.  But  this  has  been  modified  by  the 
fact  of  government  having  recently  purchased  some 
of  these  guaranteed  lines.  The  interest  charges 
annually  may  be  shown  thus  : on  railways,  state, 

millions  tens  of  rupees  ; guaranteed,  3| ; irriga- 
tion canals,  1 ; other  heads,  5|.  The  rates  of 
interest  have  been  reduced  in  recent  times,  and 
now  range  from  3 to  per  cent. 

Banks. — There  is  a state  or  presidency  bank 
with  various  branches  at  Calcutta,  at  Madras, 
and  at  Bombay,  or  three  in  all.  The  system  of 
small  savings-banks  has  been  greatly  extended  by 
the  government ; there  are  6151  such  institutions, 
and  331,711  depositors,  with  a balance  of  6,577,737 
tens  of  rupees.  The  native  bankers,  between 
200,000  and  300,000  in  number,  form  a numerous 
community  that  ramifies  all  over  the  country,  with 
a well-established  system  of  bills  of  exchange 
( Hundi ).  A plan  of  life  insurance  by  government 
has  been  established  for  the  natives,  the  effect  of 
which  may  be  considerable  hereafter. 

Land-taxation  and  Land-system. — This  claims 
notice  on  social  and  economic  grounds  as  well  as 
fiscal.  The  tax  is  collected  in  money  instead  of  in 
kind,  as  was  often  the  case  under  native  rule.  It 
consists  of  a portion  taken  by  the  state  from  the 
agricultural  rent — and  much  the  smaller  portion. 
Apart  from  this,  the  incidence  of  ta.x  on  the  value 
of  the  gross  produce  is  reckoned  to  range  from  4 to 
10  per  cent,  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire. 
In  all  these  provinces,  except  Bengal  and  Behar, 
for  the  assessment  of  the  tax  a survey  of  every 
field,  besides  a general  survey  of  every  village, 
has  been  made.  In  every  village  there  is  a register 
showing  the  ownership,  occupancy,  rights,  and 
interests  in  every  field.  Tliis  is  revised  yearly, 
and  called  the  Record  of  Rights.  This  cadastral 
survey  and  this  Domesday  Book  for  so  vast  a 
country,  executed  by  the  British  government, 
together  constitute  the  largest  operation  of  the 
kind  ever  undertaken  in  any  age  or  coiintry. 
Thus  the  government  has  either  eonferred  de 
novo  on  the  people,  or  recognised  as  belonging 
to  them  from  antiquity,  something  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  property  in  land,  whether  such  property 
existed  under  previous  native  rule  or  not,  Avhich  is 
sometimes  doubtful.  This  property  is  attended  by 
transactions  of  sale,  mortgage,  trust,  loan,  security. 
The  land-tax  is  the  first  charge  on  it ; but  it  is 
rendered  valuable  by  the  moderation  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  tax. 

As  regards  the  land-system,  there  are  several 
tenures,  varied  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
tax  is  fixed.  The  first  is  that  of  fee-simple  after 
redemption  of  the  tax,  under  which  government 
lands  are  sold  to  European  planters  of  tea  or  coffee, 
and  others.  The  next  is  that  where  the  tax  has 
been  fixed  for  ever,  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Benares,  and 
part  of  Madi  as,  and  is  styled  Zemindari.  The  tenure 
in  Orissa, Oudh,  Sind,  and  the  Central  Provinces  is 
similar,  save  that  there  the  tax  is  fixed  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Ne.xt  is  tlie  peasant  proprietary 
tenure  of  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the  Pun- 
jab, where  the  tax  is  fixed  for  thirty  years,  and  the 
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proprietors  are  grouped  together  in  their  villages 
as  communities  or  coparcenaries : this  is  styled 
Mouzahwari.  Resembling  this  in  all  respects 
except  one  is  the  Ryotwari  tenure  of  Madras  and 
Bomhay — the  exception  being  this,  that  the  Ryot 
or  peasant-proprietor  is  assessed  individually  for 
each  field  he  holds.  Similar  to  this  is  the  tenure 
in  Assam  and  in  Burma.  The  village  organisation 
is  almost  everywhere  preserved. 

Below  the  land-owners,  great  and  small,  are  the 
cultivators.  They  are  divided  into  two  categories, 
the  occupancy  tenants  and  the  tenants  at  will. 
The  former  inherits  his  tenure,  but  as  a rule 
cannot  sell  it  without  the  owner’s  consent.  He  is 
protected  by  law  against  exaction  and  from  in- 
terference or  eviction,  so  long  as  he  pays  the 
customary  or  stipulated  rent ; and  generally  his 
rent  cannot  be  increased  against  his  will  without  a 
decision  of  a court  of  law. 

Opium  Revenue. — This  is  for  the  most  part  levied 
on  the  exportation  of  tlie  drug  to  China ; the  very 
small  portion  consumed  in  India  is  taxed  under 
the  head  of  excise.  The  tax  on  the  exported  drug 
from  Calcutta  amounts  to  6^  millions.  The  culti- 
vators of  the  poppy  are  in  British  territory ; they 
bring  their  produce  to  the  government  factory,  and 
thence  it  is  sent  to  the  seaport,  where  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  exporters.  These  arrangements  are  made 
to  secure  the  revenue  and  to  prevent  illicit  con- 
sumption. The  tax  on  exportation  from  Bombay 
amounts  to  2^  millions.  The  produce  is  raised  in 
the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  Rajputana. 

The  salt-tax  is  derived  from  salt  partly  obtained 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  partly 
from  the  salt  lake  in  Rajputana,  partly  from  the 
rock-salt  in  the  Punjab,  and  partly  imported  from 
England.  It  is  the  only  tax  universally  paid  by 
the  poor,  and  falls  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  head 
per  annum  on  the  population. 

Excise. — The  farming  system  which  used  to 
prevail  in  the  excise  on  drugs  and  spirits,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  materials  are  to  hand 
everywhere  in  superabundance,  has  been  con- 
demned as  likely  to  lead  to  the  encouragement 
of  drinking  with  a population  that  is  generally 
temperate.  This  is  being  superseded  by  a better 
system,  known  as  that  of  central  distilleries. 

Wages  and  Prices. — As  general  facts,  both  wages 
and  prices  have  risen  under  British  rule.  The 
labourer  of  the  better  class  will  earn  four  annas 
(sixpence)  a day,  the  humbler  not  more  than  two 
. annas.  The  price  of  food-grain  may  be  roughly 
taken  at  one  penny  for  2 lb.  (seer),  which-  supplies 
a fair  sustenance.  In  a family  the  women  and 
children  earn  some  wages.  Clothing  is  scanty 
and  cheap ; fuel  but  little  needed,  and  can  be  got 
without  payment.  Rent  for  cottages  is  but  little 
known.  The  masses  of  the  rural  population,  how- 
ever, are  not  labourers,  but  live  on  their  lands 
either  as  owners  or  occupants.  Incomes  from  land 
are  not  assessed  to  income-tax,  which  at  a rate 
of  2J  per  cent,  yields  1|  million,  and  thus  repre- 
sents a taxable  commercial  and  professional  income 
of  60  millions — greatly  less  than  that  of  England 
with  a population  only  one-fifth  as  large.  Lastly, 
there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  anything  like  a 
poor-law  ; nor  is  there  any  apparent  need  for  one. 

V.  The  History. 

Phases  of  Civilisation. — With  a country  of 
million  of  sq.  m.,  containing  a population  of  270 
millions,  of  many  languages  and  nationalities,  with 
traces  reaching  backwards  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years,  an  historical  summary  would  become  an 
Indian  jungle  of  names  and  dates  unless  it  were 
arranged  on  a plan  and  guided  by  some  leading 
ideas.  Without  such  a metliod  no  lesson  from  the 
facts  would  be  conveyed.  Now,  in  these  days  a 
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strange  and  complex  civilisation  is  perceived  in 
the  Indian  empire,  and  the  student  should  inquire 
by  what  steps  through  the  ages  this  has  been 
brought  about.  At  the  basis  of  this  immense 
social  fabric  is  the  prehistoric  status  of  aboriginal 
races.  Of  tliese  races  many  an  indication  is  still 
perceptible,  and  of  tbeni  some  are  still  surviving. 
This  status  was  largely  afl'ected  by  inroads,  Dravi- 
dian  and  otlier,  from  central  Asia,  many  centuiies 
before  the  Christian  era.  From  one  of  these  in- 
vasions, which  was  Aryan,  sprung  the  early 
Hindu  or  Vedic  system.  Whether  any  previous 
invasions  had  introduced  civilisation  or  not,  this 
Vedic  system  certainly  was  a civilised  one. 
This  became  overlaid  with  corruptions,  ancJ  was 
reformed  by  the  Buddhistic  system  some  five 
or  six  centuries  B.C.  Tlien  came  the  Greek 
invasion  under  Alexander  the  Great  and  some  of 
his  successors,  Avhich  affected  only  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  country.  It  was  followed 
by  other  invasions  from  central  Asia,  some  styled 
Bactrian,  others  Saka  or  Scythian,  which  extended 
much  farther  than  the  north-western  regions. 
Meanwhile  Buddhism  had  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended itself  till  it  obtained  the  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  country.  Thus  established  as  a state 
religion,  it  lasted  for  some  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  Then  it  gave  way  to  the  old  Hindu 
system,  revived  under  an  elaborated  form  which 
should  be  styled  Brahmanism,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  modern  Hinduism.  Brahmanism  after 
its  re-establishment  in  the  6th  century  flourished 
till  the  11th  century  a.d.  , when  the  first  Moham- 
medan invasion  took  place.  This  was  followed 
by  successive  invasions,  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  was  subdued  and  parcelled  out  into 
various  Mohammedan  kingdoms.  Many  of  these 
kingdoms  were  subdued  by  one  Mohammedan 
dynasty  known  as  the  Mogul.  Thus  the  Mogul 
empire  was  established,  emijracing  most  parts  of 
the  country,  in  the  15th  century.  It  lasted  for 
less  than  two  centuries,  and  then  began  to  shrink. 
Its  fall  was  precipitated  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  who  brought  about  a revival  of  Hindu  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  dominion  in  the  17th 
century.  Meanwhile  European  influence  was  be- 
ginning to  be  felt — Portuguese,  Dutch,  French — 
all  round  the  coasts,  but  not  far  in  the  interior. 
This  gave  way  to  the  British  influence,  which  was 
established  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  19th  had , spread  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  being  soon  after- 
wards formally  proclaimed  as  the  Indian  empire. 
Thus  in  the  India  of  to-day  are  to  be  found  traces 
of  {a)  an  aboriginal  condition  with  some  Dravi- 
dian  civulisation,  (b)  a civilisation  early  Hindu 
or  Vedic,  (c)  Buddhist,  (d)  Greek,  (e)  Bactro- 
Scythian,  (/)  later  Buddhist,  (g)  Brahmanic  or 
modern  Hindu,  (A)  Mohammedan,  (f)  Mahratta, 
if)  continental  European,  and  (A)  British.  The 
following  summary  will  briefly  indicate  the  course 
of  events  as  concerning  the  several  stages  in  the 
national  life  and  the  development  of  the  mixed 
civilisation  which  is  seen  to-day. 

The  Aboriguml. — This  is  prehistoric,  and  is  both 
without  written  record  and  also  without  coins  or 
inscriptions ; but  there  are  philological  traces  and 
rude  monuments.  Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  were  at  least  several  aboriginal  races,  and 
that  incursions  of  tribes  from  without  took  place — 
not,  like  subsequent  invasions,  from  the  north- 
west, but  from  various  quarters  by  sea  and  land. 
Rude  stone  monuments  are  found,  and  sepul- 
chral remains  with  primitive  implements  have 
been  excavated  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
widely  distant  from  each  other.  These  are  of  the 
highest  antiquarian  interest.  They  hardly  indicate 
civilisation,  but  they  prove  at  least  a social  organ- 


isation of  a semi-barbaric  character.  The  population 
was  sparse  ; the  face  of  the  country  was  a primeval 
forest,  dotted  about  with  cultivation  and  habita- 
tions. The  stature  of  the  people  M'as  small,  the 
skin  dark,  and  the  features  of  a Tartar  east,  with 
broad  cheek-bones,  low  forehead,  nose  small,  mouth 
somewhat  large.  Upon  this  people,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  two  inroads  were  made,  one  by  a 
race  known  as  the  Kolarian,  now  represented  by  the 
Sonthals,  the  Bhils,  and  other  tribes ; the  other, 
from  the  north-west,  called  the  Dravidian.  The 
origin  of  the  Dravidians  is  still  doubtful.  They 
must  have  had  some  civilisation  Avhicli  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  and  which,  though  ab- 
sorbed by  some  subsequent  systems  in  the  north, 
is  still  traceable  in  the  south.  Their  race  in  its 
ruder  form  is  still  represented  by  hill-tribes,  Gonds, 
Khonds,  and  others. 

The  Early  Hindu  or  Vedic. — At  least  a thousand 
years  b.c. — probably  much  more,  perhaps  fifteen 
hundred — an  Aryan  race  from  central  Asia  descended 
across  the  Western  Himalayas  into  northern  India 
through  the  north-west  corner,  and  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  They  were,  ethnologically, 
of  the  Caucasian  or  Indo-Germanic  type,  with 
fair  complexion,  straight  profile,  lofty  brow,  com- 
pressed mouth,  tall  stature.  But  their  complexion 
was  darkened  by  sojourn  below  the  Himalayas ; 
their  hardihood  was  softened,  while  their  intellect 
was  refined  by  the  hot  climate.  They  received  the 
name  Hindu  from  Hind,  that  quarter  which  tliey 
first  overran.  Their  language,  tlie  Sanskrit,  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  elaborated  forms  of  human 
speech.  They  brought  with  tliein  the  Vedic  reli- 
gion. They  produced  the  sacred  verse  of  the  Vedas 
and  the  legends  on  which  the  two  great  epics,  tlie 
MaliAbhdrata  and  the  Rdmayana,  were  founded  in 
a subsequent  century.  They  formed  the  rules  of 
social  ethics  afterwards  embodied  in  a code  known 
as  that  of  Manu,  or  the  moral  laws  of  the  Manava 
priests.  They  came  originally  without  any  divi- 
sions of  caste,  but  afterwards  their  society  became 
broken  up  into  castes,  rigidly  separated  from  each 
other.  The  first  or  priestly  caste,  styled  Brahman, 
was  held  to  have  a divine  sanction,  and  was  kept 
separate  without  intermixture  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  two  secular  castes  were  those  of 
the  soldier  (Kshatri)  and  the  trader  (Vaisya), 
including  all  civil  pursuits.  These  three  originally 
consisted  of  those  who  immigrated,  but  they  must 
have  been  largely  recruited  by  those  whom  they 
found  in  the  country,  especially  the  Dravidians. 
Below  these  was  the  Siidra  or  low  caste,  consisting 
of  aborigines  and  miscellaneous  country-folk.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  were  the  Pariahs, 
who  were  outside  the  pale  of  caste.  The  dynastic 
and  territorial  arrangements  of  this  era  are  but 
slightly  knou-n,  but  there  were  capital  cities  on 
the  Ganges  near  the  modern  Patna  and  on  the  site 
of  Allahabad. 

The  Buddhist. — As  the  faith  and  civilisation 
above  sketched  became  corrupted  and  overlaid  by 
mythology,  a reformer  arose,  afterwards  known  as 
Buddha,  a man  of  a noble  family,  in  the  region 
near  the  modern  province  of  Oiuih.  Though  his 
memory  has  been  shrouded  by  fable  and  mysticism, 
he  was  a real  personality.  He  lived  about  500 
B.C.  The  simplified  and  purified  faith  as  he  left 
it  to  his  disciples  had  spread  largely  but  not 
entirely  over  India  by  the  year  337  B.C.,  when  the 
Greeks  arrived.  Up  to  this  time  there  are  no 
proper  materials  for  composing  history.  The  Sans- 
krit language,  though  preserved  as  a classic,  had 
ceased  to  be  a spoken  language.  It  had  been 
succeeded  by  a modified  form  knoM’n  as  the  Pali, 
which  was  the  chief  of  the  local  vernaculars  called 
Prakrit. 

By  this  time  Jainism  had  ai  isen.  It  is  considered 
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by  many  to  be  cognate  with  Buddhism  ; at  all 
events  it  sprang  from  the  same  school  of  specu- 
lative thought.  It  maintained  a separate  exist- 
ence on  similar  if  not  the  same  principles,  and 
spread  from  the  western  regions,  where  it  first 
flourished,  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  After 
Buddhism  had  been  banished  from  the  land.  Jainism 
remained,  and  still  continues  an  effective  faith. 

The,  Greek. — Alexander  the  Great,  having  invaded 
India  from  the  north-west  corner,  penetrated  only 
as  far  as  the  Sutlej,  and  subdued  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries — i.e.  exactly  the  modern 
iDrovinces  of  the  Punjab  and  Sind.  Beyond  this 
his  influence  was  not  felt  in  the  main  portion  of 
the  country.  One  of  his  successors,  Seleucus,  how- 
ever, entered  into  relations  with  Chandra  Gupta, 
a Hindu  king  of  the  eastern  region,  who  had  not 
yielded  to  Buddhism,  and  whose  name  was  turned 
into  Sandrocottus  by  the  Greeks.  For  this  epoch 
there  are  historic  materials  from  Greek  sources. 

The  Bactro-Scythian.—Tlie  Greek  invasion  was 
succeeded  by  several  invasions  of  tribes  from  cen- 
tral Asia.  The  Bactrians  were  orientalised  Greeks, 
planted  in  Balkh  or  Bactria  by  Alexander,  together 
with  central  Asiatic  Aryans ; of  these  the  records 
are  scanty.  The  Sakas  or  Scythians  were  also 
Aryans  from  central  Asia.  In  the  absence  of 
records,  it  is  here  that  numismatics  begin  to  play 
an  important  part.  Coins  have  been  discovered 
indicating  lines  and  lives  of  kings,  and  dynasties 
which  Avould  otherwise  be  unknown.  These  tribes 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  central  parts  of  the  country, 
and  held  their  position  for  some  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Later  Buddhist. — Meanwhile  Buddhism 
had  produced  some  great  rulers.  In  the  direct 
line  from  the  Chandra  Gupta  already  mentioned, 
there  arose  As'oka,  himself  a convert  to  Buddhism, 
and  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  propagated 
that  faith.  He  established  something  approaching 
to  an  empire  about  230  B.C.,  his  original  king- 
dom being  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
His  general  edicts  have  been  preserved.  He  held 
several  councils,  the  last  of  which  settled  the 
rule  of  faith  for  observance  during  subsequent 
centuries.  For  this  era  stone  inscriptions  come 
into  use.  Then  followed  the  Bactrian  and  Scythian 
invasions  already  mentioned ; but  the  invaders 
embraced  Buddhism.  Thus  in  a certain  sense  the 
several  tribes  of  Aryan  invaders  became  amalga- 
mated, and  for  some  centuries  after  Christ  Bud- 
dhism in  faith  and  in  civil  government  prevailed 
over  India.  Meanwhile  it  had  spread  to  neigh- 
bouring regions,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Tibet,  China,  and 
even  Afghanistan.  From  the  visits  of  Chinese 
pilgrims  recorded  on  two  occasions,  separated  by 
considerable  intervals  of  time,  much  is  learned  of 
the  then  condition  of  the  country.  But  while  the 
faith  endured  in  those  regions,  it  yielded  to  the  old 
Hinduism,  which  should  now  be  called  Brahmanism. 
Before  it  fell  Buddhism  raised  many  architectural 
monuments  in  various  provinces,  which  still  attest 
its  greatness  and  cultui-e.  Simplicity  and  purity 
of  faith  were  its  original  characteristics,  and  rvere 
probably  maintained  throughout  its  Indian  career, 
however  much  it  may  have  become  overlaid  by 
superstition  elsewhere.  At  its  best  it  was  probably 
better  than  any  of  the  native  systems  that  have 
succeeded  it. 

The  Brahmanic  or  Modern  Hindu. — The  subjuga- 
tion or  suppression  of  Buddhism  may  be  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Brahmanist  king  Vikramaditya  or 
Vikramajit,  in  the  6th  century  a.d.  He  overcame 
the  Sakas  or  Scythians,  who  it  is  to  be  remembered 
had  mostly  become  Buddhists,  expelling  some,  but 
amalgamating  most  of  them  in  his  own  system. 
He  reigned  at  Ujjain  in  the  Vindhya  region.  He 
antedated,  so  to  speak,  his  era,  i^lacing  it  back 
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600  years,  or  56  years  B.C. , and  this  is  the  Sam  vat 
or  modern  Hindu  era.  Thus  Brahmanism  finally 
superseded  Buddhism.  Its  doctrines  were  ex- 
pounded by  the  reformer  Sankar  Acharya  in  the 
Deccan,  but  it  soon  became  crusted  over  with  fables 
and  inventions.  The  time  of  Vikramaditya  has  in 
western  phrase  been  termed  the  Renaissance  of 
Hinduism.  Certainly  it  was  so  as  regards  Sans- 
krit literature.  This  language,  long  dead  for  all 
matters  save  religion,  was  revived  for  the  drama  and 
for  descriptive  poetry.  Kalidasa,  of  this  epoch,  is 
among  the  sweet  singers  of  the  olden  time.  There 
were  searchings  and  efforts  after  knowledge  in 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  other  sciences.  The 
caste  system  may  have  lost  its  religious  efficacy  for 
some  centuries,  but  it  retained  its  secular  vitality. 
The  Brahman  caste  had  held  its  own.  The  other 
castes  had  absorbed  most  of  the  immigrants  from 
central  Asia.  Then  for  full  four  centuries  the 
Brahmanic  system  was  re-established  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  upheld  by  Hindu  states  at 
Avantipur  in  Cashmere,  at  Ajodhya  in  Oudh,  on  the 
coast  of  Orissa,  at  Kanouj  and  Benares  on  the 
Ganges,  at  Delhi  on  the  Jumna,  at  Surat  on  the 
west  coast,  at  Vijayanagar  in  the  southern  Deccan, 
and  elsewhere.  It  produced  many  splendid  fanes, 
the  ruins  of  which  delight  the  modern  observer. 
It  was  characterised  by  a fantastic  mythology  and 
a somewhat  sensuous  idolatry.  It  produced,  in 
addition  to  the  old  code  of  Manu,  a further  set  of 
regulations  under  the  name  of  Yajnavalkya. 
Minute  ceremonial  observance,  varying  for  every 
class,  cramped  the  soul.  Thus  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  enslaved,  their  sentiments  were 
cramped,  and  their  thoughts  awestruck.  Their 
mind  was  turned  to  superstitious  requirements 
rather  than  to  the  practical  questions  of  public 
life.  Their  society  was  further  enfeebled  by 
the  subjection  of  women.  Maternal  and  conjugal 
influence  must  have  existed,  but  in  an  iivesponsible 
way.  Each  one  of  the  countless  sections  of  the 
community,  each  tribe  or  class,  each  cousinhood 
descending  from  a common  ancestor,  within  its 
narrow  circle  became  tenacious  of  its  own  tradi- 
tions, guarding  them  against  all  the  world,  and 
caring  little  for  anything  extraneous.  Hence 
arose  the  system  of  village  communities,  which 
was  consolidated  and  hardened  by  the  recurring 
troubles  of  the  time.  Each  community  was  a 
brotherhood  within  its  village  only,  with  cohesion 
like  that  of  a square  of  infantry.  This  institution 
saved  Hindu  society  during  the  convulsions  of  the 
11th  and  succeeding  centuries.  But  a society  thus 
constituted  was  manifestly  a ready  prey  for  north- 
ern invaders.  During  the  later  part  of  this  era 
there  were  apparently  some  internal  revolutions 
among  the  Hindus  themselves.  Then  in  1001  A.D. 
came  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  Up  to  this  date 
the  history  of  the  country  remains  to  be  written, 
in  the  English  language  at  least ; the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  Lassen’s  Indische  Altertumskunde 
(4  vols.  1844-61 ; 2d  ed.  1866  et  seq.). 

The  Mohammedan. — In  1001  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
invaded  India  through  the  passes  of  the  Suliman 
Mountains.  From  this  time  onwards  the  history  of 
India  can  be  fully  understood  from  abundant 
materials,  though  the  details  are  intricate.  Several 
Mohammedan  dynasties  in  succession  established 
themselves  at  Delhi,  others  at  Mandu  in  the 
Vindhyas,  at  Ahmedabad  on  the  west  coast,  at 
five  places  in  the  Deccan,  of  which  the  two  most 
famous  are  Golconda  and  Bijapur.  At  all  these 
points  architectural  remains  bear  witness  to  culture 
and  power.  Thus  almost  all  India  fell  under 
Mohammedan  dominion.  About  the  year  1200  the 
Mongol  Genghis  Khan  devastated  the  north- 
western part  of  the  country.  Succeeding  Mongol 
invasions  were  repelled  by  the  Indian  jSIohamme- 
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dans,  but  in  1397  the  Tartai-  Timur  or  Tamerlane 
advanced  to  Delhi  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  India.  This  title  lapsed  for  a while,  till  in  1525 
liis  descendant  Baher  revived  it,  and  became  the 
first  who  bore  the  famous  title  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
His  descendants  subdued  one  by  one  most  of  the 
Mohammedan  states  in  the  upper  half  of  India,  and 
became  emperors  in  reality ; hut  the  states  in  the 
southern  half  preserved  independence  more  or  less. 
Baber’s  grandson,  Akhar  the  Great,  made  this 
empire  effective  with  the  aid  of  a Hindu  minister, 
Todur  Mul.  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign 
that  India  has  ever  seen.  His  code  of  regulations, 
the  Ayin-i-Akberi,  is  still  studied.  His  reign  and 
the  reigns  of  his  three  successors  were  splendid,  and 
their  architectural  remains  evince  an  artistic  cul- 
tui’e  hardly  sui-passed  in  any  age  or  country.  Of 
these  three  the  last  was  Aurungzehe,  a man  of 
masterful  ability,  disfigured  by  a cruel  bigotry. 
In  his  time  the  empire  began  to  shake,  and  a new 
Hindu  power  was  set  up — the  Mahrattas.  After 
his  death  in  1707,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Mogul 
empire  set  in  rapidly.  In  the  general  cataclysm 
which  followed  four  fresh  Mohammedan  king- 
doms rose  to  the  surface — viz.  that  of  the  Nawab 
Wazir  of  Oudh,  that  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
in  the  Deccan,  that  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
that  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  at  Seringapatam  in 
Mysore.  All  four  are  much  heard  of  in  the  18th 
century.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  titular 
Great  Mogul  remained  at  Delhi  till  1857.  The 
Moliammedan  system  inculcated  simplicity  of 
faith  and  morals.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
idolatry,  and  was  at  fii'st  iconoclastic,  but  in  the 
end  it  extended  toleration  to  Hinduism.  It  fairly 
respected  the  landed  property  and  endowments  of 
that  religion.  It  introduced  some  fiesh  ideas,  and 
imparted  some  breadth  of  ideas  generally,  and  some 
improved  notions  of  statesmanship  and  organisa- 
tion. Otherwise  it  produced  but  little  effect  upon 
Hindu  civilisation.  It  imposed  its  own  official 
language  and  its  own  criminal  law ; but  it  main- 
tained civil  laws  and  customs  for  the  most  part. 
It  undertook  no  public  instruction  save  that  which 
was  Moslem.  It  planted  Moslems  all  about  tlie 
country,  but  did  not  convert  the  indigenous  people 
in  large  numbers  anywhere  except  in  one  quarter. 
That  exception  was  eastern  Bengal,  where  the 
inhabitants  einbraced  the  Moslem  faith ; but  how 
this  came  about  is  a question  not  settled.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Buddhism  survived 
here  without  caste,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  unwilling  to  adopt  Mohammedanism, 
as  a casteless  faith.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
eastern  Bengal  population  has  multiplied  till  it 
amounts  to  nearly  25  millions,  and  is  the  largest 
Mohammedan  people  now  existing  in  any  one 
country.  Finally,  the  Mohammedan  power  endured 
so  long  as  it  was  recruited  from  trans-Himalayan 
regions  and  the  hardy  north : it  soon  lost  its 
strength  when  its  supporters  came  to  dwell  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  hot  country  below 
the  mountains. 

The  Mahratta. — The  rising  of  the  Mahrattas 
against  the  Mohammedan  domination  was  begun 
in  1657  by  Sivaji  in  the  Western  Ghdts.  Their 
dominion  ad\’anced  as  that  of  the  Great  Mogul 
receded.  It  was  a low-caste  Hindu  confederation, 
with  a hereditary  Brahmin  chief  at  its  head,  under 
the  title  of  Peshwa,  at  Poona  in  the  Deccan. 
Though  it  absorbed  the  Mogul  empire,  it  never 
overcame  the  four  fresh  Mohammedan  states  above 
mentioned  ; but  it  was  the  principal  power  exist- 
ing when  tlie  Europeans  appeared  in  force  on  the 
scene.  It  governed  its  native  Deccan  territories 
tolerably  well ; and  to  the  north  of  them  it 
founded  several  states  which  still  endure  pros- 
perously Still,  it  had  less  civilisation  than  any 


power  since  the  Vedic- Aryan  invasion,  and  it  threw 
many  parts  of  the  country  into  confusion.  Under 
its  shadow  some  fresh  evils  sprung  up,  such  as 
Thuggee  and  the  organised  bandit  system  known 
as  Pindarry.  During  this  hapless  time  occurred 
irruptions  under  the  Persian  Nadir  Shah  and  the 
Afghan  Ahmed  Shah ; but  these  invaders  came, 
slew,  sacked,  devastated — and  turned  back  again 
without  permanently  affecting  the  country.  In  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mogul  power  that  ensued,  there 
arose  a fresh  system  in  the  Punjab — viz.  the  Sikh. 
A prophet  arose  named  Baba  Nanak,  who  preached 
a reformation  of  Hinduism.  He  was  followed  by 
Govind  Singh,  who  established  the  .system  by  force 
of  arms  in  tbe  Punjab,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Jumna.  Thence  arose  a Sikh  dynasty,  which 
lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  This 
essentially  Hindu  power  cut  off  the  Indian 
Mohammedans  from  what  had  been  their  original 
base  in  Afghanistan,  and  left  them  isolated  amidst 
their  foes. 

The  Continental  European. — In  the  time  of  tlie 
Moguls  and  the  Mahrattas  several  European 
nationalities  appeared  in  India  as  travellers, 
traders,  missionaries.  The  Dutch  had  several 
settlements,  of  which  the  memory  still  remains. 
The  Portuguese,  after  the  discoveiies  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  controlled  virtually  the  whole  west  coast, 
excepting  Bombay,  then  a small  place.  Their 
headquarters  were  at  Goa,  on  the  coast  south  of 
Bombay,  which  became  a town  and  a harbour  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  18th  century.  The  Portuguese 
influence  afl'ected  civilisation  in  the  western  region 
to  a perceptible  degree.  In  the  18th  century  the 
position  of  the  French  rivalled  that  of  the  English ; 
the  wars  between  the  two  nations  were  carried  into 
the  East,  and  the  contest  was  waged  on  the  waters  as 
well  as  on  the  land  of  India.  The  name  of  the  great 
Frenchman  Dupleix  is  respected  by  the  Britisli  in 
India  as  of  the  worthiest  of  foemen.  Thus  the 
British  had  to  contend  simultaneously  with  French 
rivals  as  well  as  native  enemies  on  Indian  soil. 

The  British. — This  begins  to  be  a dominating 
influence  from  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757,  won  by 
Clive  over  the  Mogul,  which  gave  to  England  the 
dominion  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  the  most  populous 
provinces  in  the  whole  country.  The  British  East 
India  Company  had  been  settled  in  India  since 
1653.  It  had  three  trading-settlements  on  or  near 
the  coast  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
These  grew  into  establisliments  for  fighting  and 
governing,  and  the  territorial  nucleus  thus  formed 
soon  expanded.  The  acquisition  of  Bengal  with 
Behar  raised  the  company’s  territories  into  a 
dominion  of  magnitude.  Thus  the  conqDanj' 
in  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
appeared  as  one  of  the  powers.  It  really  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Mahratta  dominion.  Within  sixty 
years  from  Plassey,  that  is  by  1818,  when  Poona, 
under  the  last  of  the  Peshwas,  fell  to  the  British,  the 
East  India  Company  was  the  master  of  India  as 
far  as  the  Indus  basin,  but  not  in  the  Punjab 
nor  in  Sind.  Within  these  limits  it  had  acquired 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  the  coast 
districts  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Great  Mogul,  now  powerless,  was  under  its  care  at 
Delhi.  It  had  conquered  the  Mohammedan  state 
in  Mysore  and  restored  a Hindu  sovereign  there. 
The  two  Mohammedan  states  of  Oudh  and  Hydera- 
bad (Deccan)  were  its  dependent  allies,  though 
with  all  honour.  It  was  maintaining  many  native 
states,  Hindu  and  Mahratta,  in  the  same  position. 
Among  these  must  be  included  ( after  severe  fight- 
ing) NepAl,  the  one  Himalayan  state  which  was 
capable  of  waging  war,  and  wliich  had  contended 
sturdily  with  British  forces.  Tlie  Pindarries,  who 
raised  a robber-organisation  almost  to  the  rank  of 
a power,  had  been  subdued.  The  British  dominion 
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had  been  founded  Iw  Clive,  preserved  during  a 
world-wide  crisis  for  England  by  Warren  Hastings, 
extended  by  Cornwallis,  and  still  further  advanced 
by  Wellesley,  and  almost  perfected  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  By  1828  there  was  a Pax  Britannica 
throughout  India  after  centuries  of  internal  Avar 
and  reAmlution.  Hoav  far  the  East  India  Company 
Avas  the  aggressor  in  any  of  these  transactions  may 
be  a controversial  question.  It  Avas  often  induced 
to  participate  in  the  contests  of  the  natir^e  states 
among  themselves ; in  self-defence  it  had  to  fight 
the  combinations  formed  against  its  very  exist- 
ence ; and  being  the  victor,  it  had  to  deal  Avith  the 
vanquished.  Thus  by  various  means  the  fabric 
of  its  dominion  rose.  It  had  raised  a large  native 
army  and  some  European  forces  of  its  OAvn,  but 
these  had  to  be  sustained  by  royal  troops  from 
England ; consequently  on  each  reneAval  of  its 
charter  the  company  passed  moi-e  and  more  under 
the  control  of  the  British  government.  The  next 
imperial  step  Avas  in  1825,  Avhen  the  first  Burmese 
Avar  occurred  under  Amherst ; it  ended  in  some 
acquisition  of  territory,  Avhich  Avas  the  beginning 
of  a neAv  dominion  across  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  There  Avas  then  a development  of  peacefirl 
civilisation  under  Lord  William  Bentinck  till  1835. 
But  in  1838  it  aa'us  decided  to  set  up  a native  sove- 
reign in  Afghanistan  under  British  protection,  as  a 
means  of  guarding  the  north-Avestern  frontier.  This 
led  to  the  first  Afghan  Avar,  after  Avhicli  the  British 
evacuated  that  country.  This  Avas  the  first  check 
in  a victorious  career  of  eighty  years  since  Plassey. 
There  remained  the  basin  of  the  Indus  yet  uncon- 
quered— i.e.  Sind  and  the  Punjab  ; the  former  Ai'as 
conquered  under  Ellenborough,  the  latter  under 
Hardinge  and  Dalhousie  after  severe  fighting  in 
two  Avars,  in  Avhich  the  Sikhs  Avere  the  aggressors. 
Thus  the  Sikh  kingdom  so  ably  founded  by  Kanjit 
Singh  succumbed.  Then  at  length  it  Avas  said  that 
not  a shot  could  be  fired  in  anger  throughout  India 
Avithout  leave  of  the  British  government.  Under 
Dalhousie  also  a second  Avar  broke  out  with  the 
Burmese ; the  result  extended  British  dominion 
over  the  delta  of  the  IraAvadi.  At  this  time  all 
the  Avorks  of  peace,  moral  and  material,  Avere  pro- 
secuted. Shortly  after  Dalhousie  had  handed  over 
his  charge  to  Canning  the  mutiny  in  the  Bengal 
nati\’e  army  broke  out  in  1857. 

A crisis  arose  of  Avhich  the  dimensions  can 
readily  be  gauged  by  the  reader  Avho  has  followed 
the  various  facts  already  set  forth  in  this  article. 
After  the  occurrence  of  some  isolated  mutinies  in 
the  Bengal  native  soldiery,  generally  called  sepoys, 
during  the  early  part  of  1857,  the  native  portion  of 
the  garrison  at  Meerut,  near  Delhi,  broke  out  on 
lOtli  May  ; the  European  garrison  failed  to  prevent 
them,  and  the  mutineers  marched  straightAvay  to 
Delhi,  and  were  joined  by  the  native  troops  there 
and  by  the  city  mob.  The  rebels  set  up  as  emperor 
the  titular  Great  Mogul,  who  dAvelt  in  the  ancestral 
palace  there  rrnder  British  protection,  and  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  empire.  This 
event  Avas  rapidly  folloAved  by  the  revolt  of  almost 
the  Avhole  native  army  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
Their  comrades  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Avere 
but  slightly  affected,  and  those  of  Madras  harclly 
at  all.  At  that  time  the  native  forces  numbered 
more  than  247,000  men  of  all  arms ; of  these 
about  50,000  belonged  to  Madras,  30,000  to 
Bombay,  and  the  remainder  to  Bengal ; among  the 
latter,  lioAvever,  Avere  many  troops  called  irregular. 
A large  part  of  the  irregular  troops  remained 
staunch  ; but  of  the  Bengal  regular  troops  only  seven 
battalions  continued  in  service.  From  80,000  to 
90,000  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  Avere  in  revolt, 
having  in  many  cases  murdered  their  officers,  and 
sometimes  the  European  families  also.  The  mutin- 
eers, too,  Avho  Avere  cantoned  over  many  stations  in 
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broad  provinces,  held  forts,  arsenals,  treasuries. 
They  Avere  armed  Avith  British  Aveapons,  had  been 
organised  Avith  British  discipline,  Avere  in  j)ossession 
of  much  artillery,  of  a great  number  of  cavalry 
horses  and  other  transport,  and  of  vast  sums  of 
treasure.  In  Hindustan,  in  Oudh,  and  in  parts  of 
Mahva,  throughout  the  summer  the  British  poAver 
Avas  insulated  at  certain  points,  such  as  the  camp 
before  Delhi,  the  cantonment  at  Meerut,  the 
fortresses  at  Agra  and  Allahabad,  the  Aveak  fortifi- 
cations at  LucknoAV.  ElseAvhere  the  European 
magistracy  Avith  their  families  had  been  either 
killed  or  hunted  aAvay,  and  the  court-houses  Avith 
their  records  burnt.  The  disaster  extended  over  at 
least  an  area  of  100,000  sq.  m.,  Avith  a population 
of  40  millions.  It  occurred,  too,  at  the  Avorst 
season  of  the  year.  If  not  speedily  stamped  out 
the  fire  must  spread  over  the  Avhole  countiy.  The 
year  Avas  a centenary  of  historic  events.  It  Avas 
just  one  hundred  years  since  Clive  founded  British 
dominion  at  Plassey,  and  tAvo  hundred  since  Sivaji 
the  Mahratta  struck  a deadly  bloAv  at  the  Moslem 
power.  Many  an  enemy  thought  that  the  knell  of 
the  empire  had  sounded.  And  certainly,  unless 
the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  scene  of  revolt  within  a feAv 
months,  the  British  authority  Avould  be  narroAved 
to  its  three  original  seats — namely,  the  presidency 
toAvns  resting  on  the  sea-board. 

At  that  time  there  Avere  40,000  European  troops 
in  the  country.  Several  thousand  men  on  their 
Avay  from  England  to  China  at  Lord  Elgin’s  dis- 

Eosal  Avere,  Avith  his  co-operation,  diverted  to  India. 

ome  40,000  European  soldiers  were  despatched 
from  England  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  a 
sea-voyage  of  12,000  miles.  MeanAvliile  the  dis- 
asters at  CaAvnpore  and  elseAvhere  in  Hindustan 
had  been  partially  retriev^ed  by  Henry  Havelock. 
At  the  outset  a force,  largely  consisting  of 
Europeans,  marched  against  Delhi.  After  a severe 
siege  of  four  months,  the  place  Avas  recaptured  by 
assault.  The  communications  had  been  main- 
tained continuously  Avith  the  Punjab,  under  John 
LaAvrence,  as  a base  Avhence  reinforcements  Avere 
derived.  Native  troops  Avere  raised  from  the  loyal 
Punjab  in  place  of  the  mutineers  of  Hindustan. 
LuciinoAv,  for  a long  Avhile  after  the  death  of  Henry 
LaAvrence  besieged  by  rebels,  Avas  first  relieved  and 
aftei'Avards  recaptured  by  a European  force  under 
Colin  Campbell.  The  districts  Avere  speedily 
reoccupied  by  British  authority.  Though  many 
influential  individuals,  some  chiefs  and  princes, 
and  some  classes,  including  the  worst  part  of  the 
mob,  had  joined  the  rebellion,  or  rather  the  military 
reAmlt,  still  the  mass  of  the  people  in  these  districts 
had  remained  passive,  and  readily  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  The  principal  native  princes  and  their 
states  had  set  an  important  example  of  loyalty. 
Within  six  months  of  the  outbreak  the  imperial 
danger  was  surmounted,  though  troubles  lasted 
here  and  there,  and  the  embers  smouldered  for 
more  than  a year,  especially  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  central  regions.  The  cost  of  suppressing  this 
rebellion  is  reckoned  at  40  millions  sterling.  Unlike 
all  the  earlier  foreign  dynasties,  the  British  poAver 
had  never  been  naturalised  or  domesticated  in  the 
countiy,  but  AA^as  then,  as  ever,  recruited  constantly 
from  the  British  Isles.  Its  officers  serving  in  the 
country  had  been  born  and  educated  in  Europe, 
and  iiossessed  as  a reserve  against  danger  all  the 
imperial  qualities  of  their  race. 

Many  causes  Avere  assigned  for  the  Indian 
mutiny.  The  greased  cartridges  served  out  to 
some  of  the  Bengal  troops  operated  as  an  immediate 
provocation.  The  Brahmins  were  too  numerous  in 
the  ranks ; they  Avere  fanatical,  and  they  had  the 
brains  to  contrive  mischief  when  discontented. 
Tlie  Kabul  disaster  had  broken  the  spell  of  invinci- 
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bility.  Certain  chiefs  near  the  scene  of  the  out- 
break were  labouring  untler  a sense  of  wrong,  real 
or  supposed.  Some  native  states  had  been  alarmed 
at  British  policy  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
adoption.  The  annexation  of  Oudh,  however 
righteous  in  itself,  had  induced  many  Moliammedan 
conspirators  to  excite  mutiny,  and  to  turn  it  to 
political  account.  This  brought  about  a very 
unusual  combination  between  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus.  Still,  these  and  other  lesser  causes  would 
never  by  themselves  have  brought  cubout  such  a 
crisis  as  that  which  has  been  described.  The 
prime,  the  fundamental  cause  was  a large  and 
simple  fact,  namely  this.  The  native  forces  were 
mucli  too  large  relatively  to  the  European.  There 
was  only  one  European  soldier  to  six  native 
soldiers,  whereas  now  there  is  one  to  two.  The 
sepoys  then  had  the  physical  force  in  their  hands, 
and  they  knew  it.  The  distribution,  too,  of  these 
excessive  numbers  aggravated  the  peril.  The 
sepoys  were,  as  already  seen,  in  charge  of  the 
stations  containing  the  state  resoui'ces,  civil  as  well 
as  military.  It  was  the  sense  of  power  which  gave 
them  the  mind  to  revolt.  Their  interests,  includ- 
ing employment,  pay,  pension,  and  the  like,  were 
indeed  bound  up  with  the  British  rule.  The 
government  was  over-slow  to  believe  that  the  men 
would  revolt  to  the  destruction  of  their  own  pros- 
pects. But  their  conduct  proves  that  there  are 
moments  when  religious  fanaticism,  national  senti- 
ment, pride,  and  passion  will  prevail  over  self- 
interest.  The  occurrence  was  only  a question  of 
time,  and  many  will  wonder  why  it  did  not  happen 
before.  But  an  analysis  of  historic  circumstances 
would  show  that  never  before  had  a complete 
opportunity  offered.  Mutiny  of  particular  bodies 
of  troops  had  often  occurred  already,  and  had  been 
overcome.  Tims  the  British  authorities  came  to  be 
insufficiently  alive  to  the  symptoms  which  por- 
tended the  events  of  1857.  But  after  the  storm  had 
bui’st  they  evinced  qualities  rarely  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  the  nation,  and  the  history  of  the  time  is 
aglow  with  genius,  valour,  and  capacity. 

The  crisis  past,  no  time  was  lost  in  rectifying 
the  military  faults  which  had  rendered  the  revolt 
possible.  The  native  troops  were  reduced  in 
number,  the  European  troops  were  augmented. 
The  physical  predominance  at  all  strategic  points 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  European  soldiers, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  artillery  was  manned 
by  European  gunners. 

Peace  and  order  having  been  restored  to  the 
empire  in  1858,  various  changes,  constitutional  and 
other,  were  made.  Tlie  East  India  Company,  the 
greatest  corporation  ever  known  to  history,  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  government  was  assumed  by  the 
British  crown.  The  army  was  reorganised  so  as  to 
guard  against  the  danger  from  which  the  country 
had  just  been  saved.  As  compared  with  the 
relative  proportions  of  former  times,  the  European 
force  was  doubled,  while  the  native  force  was 
reduced  by  more  than  one-third.  Thus,  as  already 
seen,  the  European  and  the  natives  wei-e  as  one  to 
two  ; moreover,  the  European  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  strategic  and  dominant  position,  so  that 
the  physical  power  was  now  in  his  hands.  The 
dominion  was  consolidated  by  the  work  of 
peace  under  successive  viceroys,  Elgin,  Lawrence, 
Mayo,  Northbrook,  with  material  improvement 
and  moral  progress.  In  1878,  under  Lytton,  a 
second  Afghan  war  was  waged,  which  led  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  north-western  frontier.  The 
Avork  of  peace  was  continued  under  Ripon  till  1884, 
when,  under  Dufferin,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  king  of  Ava,  and  subsequently  to 
annex  Upper  Burma.  This  measure,  folloAving 
previous  annexations,  brought  the  whole  Burmese 
dominion  and  the  entire  region  of  the  Irawadi 


in  India  in  contact  with  China.  The  years  1896-98, 
under  Lord  Elgin,  saw  famine,  the  plague  in  Bombay, 
earthquakes  in  Assam,  and  a troublesome  but  suc- 
cessful war  on  the  north-western  frontier.  British 
civilisation,  by  legislation,  by  peace  and  order,  by 
education,  by  works  of  material  improvement,  by 
Western  ideas,  is  moulding  the  mind  of  nearly  ail 
the  nationalities  in  the  empire. 

Books  of  Beference. — There  is  not  space  here  for 
attempting  a review  of  Anglo-Indian  literature,  which 
is  very  extensive.  Some  few  works  only  will  now  be 
mentioned,  which  are  of  a comparatively  popular 
character  and  are  readily  accessible.  Por  history,  the 
best-known  works  are  those  by  Mill  and  Thornton,  and 
the  shorter  one  by  Marshman.  Regarding  special 
periods,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  for  the  Mogul  era  ; 
Keene,  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire ; 
Grant-Duff,  for  the  Mahrattas  ; Malleson,  for  the  French 
in  India ; Kaye,  for  the  first  Afghan  war ; Kaye  and 
Malleson,  for  the  war  of  the  mutinies  in  1857-58 ; Trotter 
and  Maine,  for  the  Victorian  era.  Much  light  is  derivable 
from  the  biographies  of  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Metcalfe, 
Macaulay,  the  Lawrences  (Henry  and  John),  Mayo,  and 
Dalhousie.  There  are  also  recent  histories  of  India  from 
the  earliest  times  by  Trotter  (1890),  Talboys  Wheeler 
( 1891 ),  and  H.  G.  Keene  ( 1893 ) ; of  Ancient  India,  by 
Romesh  Chunder  (3  vols.  1889-91);  of  the  British 
Dominion  in  India  by  Sir  A.  Lyall  (3d  ed.  1894) ; of  the 
Poi’tuguese  in  India,  by  Danvers  (1894);  a series  of 
‘ Epochs  of  Indian  History,’  edited  by  J.  Adams ; and 
valuable  papers  on  the  Indian  Mutiny,  selected  by 
G.  W.  Forrest.  See  also  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of 
India  (2d  ed.  14  vols.  1885-87),  edited  by  Sir  W. 
Hunter,  and  his  Indian  Empire  ( 3d  ed.  1893 ) ; Modern 
India,  by  Campbell,  Modern  India  and  the  Indians, 
by  Monier  Williams  (1889);  India  Past  and  Present, 
by  Samuelson  (1889) ; India  in  1880,  by  the  present 
writer;  Our  Indian  Protectorate,  by  C.  L.  Tupper 
(1893);  The  Protected  Princes  of  India,  by  W.  Lee 
Wai-ner  (1894) ; The  Land  Revenue  of  India,  by  Baden- 
Bowell  (1893);  and  The  Conversion  of  India,  by  Dr 
George  Smith  ( 1893 ) ; also  Curzon’s  Russia  in  Central 
Asm  (1893),  and  Dilke’s  Problems  of  Greater  Britain 
(1890).  To  these  should  be  added  the  reports  by  the 
government  on  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the 
country,  and  the  volume  of  statistics  published  annually 
by  the  Indian  Office  in  London.  The  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Calcutta  Review  supply 
quite  a mine  of  materials.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
great  subject  by  Tod’s  Rajasthan,  Rajendralal  Mitra’s 
Antiquities  of  Orissa,  Rhys  Davids  on  Buddhism,  Framji 
on  the  Parsees,  Talboys  Wheeler’s  Mahdbhdrata  and 
Rdmdyana,  abstracted  in  English ; Max  Muller’s 
analysis  of  oriental  religions ; the  translations  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East ; Barth’s  Religions  of  India 
(Eng.  trans.  1882);  Monier  WilMams’  Indian  Wis- 
dom, and  his  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism 
(1889);  Lyall’s  Asiatic  Studies  (2d  ed.  1884),  Edward 
Thomas’  Numismatic  Essays,  and  Fergusson’s  History  of 
Indian  Architecture.  Indian  architecture  is  illustrated 
at  the  articles  on  Agea,  Benaees,  Elephanta,  Elloea, 
&c.  And  see  amongst  others  the  following  articles  in 
this  work  : 


Afghanistan. 

Akbar. 

Aurungzebe. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Bralima. 

Buddhism. 

Calcutta. 

Canning. 

Caste. 

Ceylon. 


Clive. 
Dalhousie. 
Dupleix. 
East  India 
Company. 
Ganges. 
Hastings. 
Himalaya. 
Indus. 
Jains. 

J uggernaut. 


Madras. 

Mahrattas. 

Mohammed. 

Sanskrit. 

Sikhs. 

Siva. 

Suez  Canal 

Suttee. 

Vedas. 

Vishnu. 

Wellesley. 


India,  Star  of.  See  Indian  Orders. 

Indiana,  the  thirty-first  state  of  the  Ameiican 
Union  in  area,  and  the  eighth  in  population,  is 
centrally  situated  between  37°  47'  copyright  jsdo  m u.s. 
and  41°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  in  84°  49'  hy  j.  b.  Lippmcott 
— 88°  2'  W.  long.  It  is  hounded  company, 
on  the  N.  by  Lake  Michigan  and  Michigan  state, 
on  the  E.  hy  Ohio,  on  the  S.  hy  Kentucky,  from 
which  it  is  separated  hy  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the 
W.  hy  Illinois,  the  Wabash  River  being  the  line 
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of  division  a part  of  the  way.  Its  greatest  lengtli 
north  and  south  is  276  miles,  its  average  breadth 
140  miles,  and  its  area  36,350  sq.  m.  The  coast- 
line on  Lake  Michigan  is  about  60  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  has  a slight  slope 
towards  the  west  and  south-west,  the  highest  point, 
near  the  eastern  boundary,  being  1250  feet  above 
sea-level.  Drainage  is  in  four  main  directions  : 
through  the  St  Joseph  River  to  Lake  Michigan, 
the  Maumee  River  to  Lake  Erie,  the  Kankakee 
River  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Wabash  and 
other  streams  to  the  Ohio ; small  streams  intersect 
the  state  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  northern 
part  there  are  numerous  small  lakes.  The  northern 
half  of  the  state  is  generally  level,  except  for 
occasional  irregular  ridges  forming  ‘ divides  ’ be- 
tween streams.  Hills  inci’ease  in  frequency  from 
the  centre  of  the  state  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
and  along  the  Ohio  ‘ knobs  ’ 200-500  feet  high  are 
almost  continuous,  with  deep  gorges  and  river- 
bottoms  between.  Much  of  the  north-western 
regions  is  inundated  with  water  the  greater  part  of 
eveiy  year  ; but  this  land  is  being  actively  reclaimed 
by  a system  of  drainage.  The  fertility  of  the  soil, 
Avhether  clay  or  sandy  loam,  is  greatly  increased 
by  a vast  system  of  under-draining,  there  being 
in  1888  nearly  25,000,000  yards  of  drain-tiles  in 
use. 

The  minerals  include  coal,  bog  and  hematite  iron 
ores,  and  stratified  limestones  and  sandstones  in 
abundance,  ochre  beds,  kaolin,  fireclays,  and  some 
gold.  The  actual  workable  coalfield  covers  an  area 
of  6000  sq.  m.  The  production  of  coal  of  all 
kinds  amounted  in  1870  to  437,870  tons,  in  1880  to 
1,449,496  tons,  and  in  1888  to  3, 140,979  tons,  mostly 
block  coal,  although  there  is  also  abundance  of 
bituminous  and  some  cannel  coal.  The  natural-gas 
field,  the  centre  of  •which  is  in  Delaware  county,  40 
miles  NE.  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  developed  since 
1886,  and  $6,000,000  was  invested  in  1888  in  the 
business  of  supplying  it  for  fuel,  there  being  395 
wells  in  twenty-three  counties.  In  1897  there  were 
2000  wells  in  twenty-eight  coirnties,  with  an  average 
flow  for  each  of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  daily.  In  the 
gas  region,  and  in  the  districts  within  reach  of  its 
pipes,  it  became  for  a time  almost  the  exclusive 
fuel,  and  also  came  into  use  as  an  illuminant.  But 
by-and-by  the  supplies  of  gas  began  to  give  out  (see 
Gas -LIGHTING),  and  the  coal  supplies  resumed 
their  old  importance.  In  1897  the  number  of  tons 
of  coal  raised  was  3,706,401,  while  65,000  casks 
of  petroleum  were  obtained.  Building-stone  and 
whetstones  are  plentiful.  Devonian,  Silurian,  and 
Carboniferous  are  the  chief  geological  formations. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  but  very  variable ; the 
winter  is  severe  but  short ; and  summer  is  hot  in 
the  ‘ Hoosier  State,’  as  Indiana  is  nicknamed— 
nobody  knows  why,  though  many  stories  are  told. 

The  principal  industry  is  agriculture,  the  chief 
crops  being  maize,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Some  250,000  gallons 
of  wine  are  made  yearly.  The  state  is  surpassed 
only  by  Minnesota  and  Kansas  for  the  amount  of 
its  wheat  crops,  and  by  Iowa  for  maize.  Flax  and 
sorghum  are  raised,  as  are  also  enormous  quantities 
of  apples  and  peaches.  Dairy  produce  is  exported. 
Wool,  honey,  maple-sugar,  cider,  and  vinegar  are 
made,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  preserved. 
About  a third  of  the  state  is  still  under  wood. 

The  manufactures  of  Indiana  present  great  variety, 
and  are  often  important.  Among  the  largest  manu- 
factories of  their  class  in  the  world  are  the  wagon 
and  plough  factories  at  South  Bend,  the  manu^ 
factories  of  flour-mill  machinery  and  carriages  at 
Indianapolis,  the  plate-glass  works  at  New  Albany, 
and  the  encaustic  tile  works  at  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis  has  also  the  second  largest  pork- 
packing establishment,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
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sofa-manufacture  ; Indiana,  indeed,  turns  out  more 
furniture  than  any  other  state  of  the  Union;  largely 
made  from  the  valuable  timbers  of  the  Wabash  and 
its  tributaries.  In  1886  there  were  11,885  manu- 
factories, with  a capital  of  $51,490,656.  The  value 
of  raw  material  used  during  the  year  was 
$91,872,291  ; of  products,  $158,562,729 ; wages  and 
other  expenses,  $31,211,152.  In  1890  there  were 
12,384  manufactoi-ies  witli  124,349  workers,  produc- 
ing in  the  year  a value  of  $227,000,000.  At  that 
date  (the  census  year)  the  manufactures  of  the 
state  had  increased  tenfold  in  thirty  years.  The 
trade  is  almost  wholly  internal,  though  Micliigan 
city  has  trade  with  Canada ; navigable  rivers  and 
canals  greatly  facilitate  commerce.  The  central 
position  of  Indiana  compels  all  main  through-lines 
from  the  east  and  west  to  cross  the  state.  In 
1880  there  were  4020  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion ; in  1895,  10,000.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  the  largest  in  the  United  States  (476  miles), 
has  374  miles  in  Indiana  ; and  another  canal  ( 75 
miles)  extends  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Hayestown. 
The  Ohio  is  navigable  throughout  its  length  within 
tlie  state,  and  on  it  over  fifty  Indiana  steamboats 
ply  ; the  Wabash  is  navigable  to  Lafayette,  and 
its  branch,  the  White  River,  for  about  60  miles. 

The  population  in  1800  numbered  4577  whites 
and  163  coloured,  135  of  the  latter  being  slaves. 
In  1860  the  population  was  1,350,428 ; in  1880, 
1,978,301 ; and  in  1890  it  was  2,600,000.  The 
cities  with  over  30,000  of  a population  in  1890 
were  Indianapolis  (105,436),  Evansville  (50,756), 
Fort  Wayne  (35,392),  and  Terre  Haute  (.30,217). 
Great  attention  is  devoted  to  education.  In  1888 
the  children  of  school  age  numbered  756,989,  of 
whom  514,463  were  enrolled  in  the  common  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  14,204,  of  school- 
houses  9882 ; the  revenue  for  the  year  was 
$5,235,032.  There  are  a state  university  at  Bloom- 
ington, the  Purdue  University  and  state  institute 
of  technology  at  Lafayette,  and  the  state  normal 
school  at  Terre  Haute,  as  well  as  a hundred  high 
schools  ; instruction  at  all  these  is  free.  Not  under 
state  control  are  14  universities  and  colleges,  and 
numerous  academies  and  special  schools.  In  most 
of  the  colleges,  as  in  the  common  schools,  the  sexes 
are  educated  together. 

The  state  is  divided  into  ninety-two  counties. 
The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  general 
assembly,  composed  of  fifty  senators  and  one 
hundred  representatives,  meets  every  two  years. 
Indiana  has  two  senators  and  thirteen  representa- 
tives in  congress.  Tlie  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  five  in  number,  are  elected  for  six  years. 

History. — Indiana  was  discovered  by  La  Salle  in 
1671,  and  constituted  part  of  New  France.  In 
1763  France  ceded  the  country  to  Great  Britain  ; by 
the  treaty  of  1783  it  became  a part  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  general  term  of  the  north-west 
territory,  which  later  was  divided  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois.  In  1816  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  the  state  government  was  finally 
settled  at  Indianapolis  in  1825.  By  the  ordinance 
of  1787  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the  territory. 
The  Indian  troubles  resulting  from  the  influx  of 
settlers  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  ( see 
Harrison,  W.  H.)  in  1811.  Indiana  supplied  five 
regiments  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  during  the 
civil  war  furnished  for  the  government  service 
208,367  men,  of  whom  24,416  were  killed  or  died 
of  disease. 

Indianap'olis,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Indiana,  is  on  the  west  fork  of  White  River,  on  a 
level  plain,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  195  miles 
SSE.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  is  a regularly-built  and 
beautiful  city.  Its  streets,  many  of  them  100  feet 
wide,  for  the  most  part  cross  at  right  angles  ; but 
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four  main  avenues,  radiating  from  a central  park, 
cross  tlie  others  diagonally.  The  principal  build- 
ings include  a hand.some  new  .state-house  ( completed 
1888 ),  a line  county  court-house,  a city  hall,  a prison 
for  women,  a large  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  and 
other  asylums  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 
and  the  city  possesses  an  imposing  monument  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  civil  war. 
It  has  also  two  medical  colleges,  numerous  schools, 
and  nearly  a hundred  churches.  Indianapolis  is  one 
of  the  chief  railway  centres  of  the  United  States, 
fifteen  main  lines  converging  here.  The  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  is  very  considerable.  Pork- 
packing is  the  leading  industry,  but  there  are  also 
large  flour  and  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  numerous 
foundries,  and  manufactories  of  furniture,  carriages, 
tiles,  &c.  (see  Indiana).  The  site  of  Indianapolis, 
then  covered  with  dense  forest,  was  selected  for  the 
future  capital  in  1820,  and  the  city  was  founded  in 
1821.  In  1860  the  pop.  was  18,113;  (1870)  48,244; 
(1880)  75,056;  (1890)  105,4.36. 

Indian  Army.  See  East  India  Army. 
Indian  Corn.  See  Maize. 

Indian  Cress.  See  Nasturtium. 

Indian  Fig.  See  Banyan,  Prickly  Pear. 

Indian  Fire,  a bright  white  signal-light,  pro- 
duced by  burning  a mixture  of  7 parts  of  sulphur, 
2 of  Realgar  (q.v.),  and  24  of  nitre. 

Indian  Ink.  See  Ink. 

Indian  Ocean.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Africa,  on  the  N.  by  Asia,  on  the 
E.  by  Australia  and  the  Austi’alasian  Islands. 
According  to  modern  geographers  it  is  limited  to 
the  S.  by  the  40th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  in 
which  region  it  opens  widely  into  the  Southern  and 
Antarctic  oceans.  It  gradually  narrows  towards 
the  north,  and  is  divided  by  the  Indian  peninsula 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  latter  sending 
northward  two  arms,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Within  these  limits  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  17,320,500  sq.  m. 

At  the  dawn  of  history  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
known  as  the  Erythrman  Sea  ; the  Phcenicians  ai-e 
said  to  have  been  familiar  with  this  southern 
ocean  at  a very  early  date.  Necho,  an  Egyptian 
monarch  who  flourished  about  610  B.C.,  is  reported 
by  Herodotus  to  have  sent  some  of  his  vessels, 
manned  by  Phoenicians,  into  the  Erythraean  Sea 
with  orders  to  return  by  the  south  of  Africa  and 
the  Columns  of  Hercules.  Whether  or  not  this 
voyage  ever  took  place,  it  appears  certain,  from 
their  reports  as  to  the  position  of  the  sun  to  the 
north  of  them,  that  these  early  navigators  pene- 
trated far  south  (see  Geography,  Vol.  V.  p.  145). 
From  a very  early  date  there  was  a coasting 
trade  between  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
tbe  voyage  of  Neai-chus,  one  of  Alexander’s 
generals,  from  tbe  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
is  the  earliest  reliable  record  of  these  coasts. 
Hippalus,  an  Egyptian  navigator  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  was  the 
first  to  observe  tbe  regular  alternations  in  the 
direction  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
to  profit  by  them  to  open  up  a direct  route  across 
the  high  seas  from  the  Red  Sea  to  India.  The 
shore  routes  were  henceforth  abandoned,  and  a 
fresh  impulse  was  given  to  voyages  into  oriental 
waters.  In  the  9th  century  the  Arabs  made  fre- 
quent voyages  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  Soleiman 
of  Siraf  being  probably  the  first  to  cross  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  pass  into  the  China  Sea.  In  1486  the 
Portuguese  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  1498  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  the  coasts  of  India 
by  the  same  i-oute.  In  1521  the  one  remaining  ship 
of  Magellan’s  squadron  crossed  the  southern  Indian 


Ocean  in  completing  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
the  world. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  estimated 
at  about  2300  fathoms,  or  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic  (q.v.).  The  greatest  depths  are  in 
the  eastern  part  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  where 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  fully  50,000  sq.  m. 
with  a depth  of  over  3000  fathoms.  Over  13,000,000 
sq.  m.  of  this  ocean’s  floor  lie  between  the  depths 
of  2000  and  3000  fathoms. 

The  area  of  land  draining  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  estimated  at  6,813,600  sq.  m.,  and  the  annual 
rainfall  on  this  land  is  equal  to  4379  cubic  miles  of 
water.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  they 
carry  an  immense  amount  of  detrital  matter  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Arabian  Sea,  these  forming 
extensive  deposits  of  blue  mud.  Along  tbe  African 
coasts,  in  depths  from  100  to  1000  fathoms,  there 
are  great  depo.sits  of  glauconitic  sands  and  muds, 
and  on  these  as  Avell  as  other  coasts  there  are  coral 
muds  and  sands,  and  blue  and  green  muds  in  the 
shalloAver  depths.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
ocean,  far  from  land,  there  are  vast  deposits  of 
red  clay,  Radiolarian  ooze,  and  Globigeiina  ooze. 
In  the  Southern  Ocean,  towards  the  Antarctic,  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  is  covered  with  a Diatom  ooze. 

The  temperature  of  the  sui-face  Avaters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  same  place  at  different  times  of 
the  year  or  states  of  the  Avind.  In  tropical  regions 
the  temperature  usually  varies  from  70°  to  80°  F., 
and  the  yearly  range  is  only  7°  or  8°  F.  Off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  off  Cape  Guardafui,  hoAV- 
ever,  the  annual  range  of  temperature  may  be  from 
20°  to  30°  F.  For  instance,  sudden  and  great 
changes  of  temperature  are  often  noticed  off  Cape 
Guardafui  Avhen  the  Avind  bloAvs  off  shore,  for  in 
this  Avay  cold  and  deep  Avater  is  draAvn  up  along 
the  African  coast  to  take  the  place  of  the  Avarm 
surface  Avater  Avhich  is  driven  eastAvard  by  the 
Avind. 

The  temperature  of  tbe  Avater  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  A’ery  uniform  and  subject  to 
little,  if  any,  annual  variation.  In  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  Arabian  Sea  temperatures  of  33° 7 F. 
and  34° ’2  F.  haA'e  been  recorded  at  the  bottom; 
these  are  not  more  than  the  fraction  of  a degree 
higher  than  those  observed  by  the  Challenger  in 
50°  of  south  latitude.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
this  deep  cold  Avater  is  sloAvly  draAvn  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  Antarctic  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Avarm  surface  currents  that  are  driven 
soutliAvard  by  the  Avinds.  The  curients  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  less  constant  than  in  the  other 
gi-eat  oceans,  and  are  largely  controlled  by  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  monsoons  (see  Mon- 
soons). Some  of  the  most  characteristic  coral 
atolls  and  islands  are  to  be  found  towards  the 
central  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  such  as  the  great 
Maidive  group,  the  Chagos,  Diego  Garcia,  and  the 
Coccos  Islands.  Almost  all  the  tropical  shores  are 
skirted  by  fringing  and  barrier  reefs.  Christmas 
Island  is  an  upraised  coral  formation.  St  Paul’s, 
Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  and  others  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  Avhile  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  and  Socotra  are 
typical  continental  islands. 

Indian  Orders^  Three  British  orders  of 
knighthood  take  their,  name  from  India.  ( 1 ) The 
Imperial  Order  of  the  CroAvn  of  India,  instituted 
1st  January  1878,  consists  of  the  Queen,  certain 
of  her  daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  of  numerous 
native  Indian  princesses,  and  the  Avives  and  other 
female  relatives  of  the  viceroy  of  India,  the 
governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and-  the  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  India.  (2)  The  Most 
Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  instituted 
in  1861,  and  enlarged  in  1866  and  1878,  consists  of 
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tlie  sovereign,  a grand-master  (the  viceroj’  for  the 
time  being),  and  three  classes  of  members — Knights 
Grand  Commanders  (G.C.S.I. ),  of  whom  there  may 
he  30;  Knights  Commanders  (K.C.S.L),  of  wliom 
there  may  be  72;  and  Companions  (C.S.I.)>  144 
in  number.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a light  blue 
ribbon  with  thin  white  stripes,  and  the  motto 
‘ Heaven’s  Light  our  Guide.  ’ ( 3 ) The  Most  Emi- 
nent Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  instituted  in  1878 
to  commemorate  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  of 
England  as  Empress  of  India,  and  enlarged  in  1886 
and  1887,  consists  of  the  sovereign,  a grand- 
master (the  viceroy  for  the  time  being),  and  three 
classes  of  members — Knights  Grand  Commanders 
(G.C.I.E. ),  Knights  Commanders  (K.C.I.E.),  and 
Companions  (C.I.E. ).  The  motto  of  the  order  is 
Impcratricis  Auspiciis  (‘Under  the  favour  of  the 
Empress  ’ ). 

Indian  Red,  a silicate  of  iron,  imported  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Indians,  Red.  See  American  Indians. 

Indian  Shot  [Canna  mdica),  a j)lant  common 
in  almost  all  tropical  countries ; a herbaceous 
perennial,  with  a creejring  root-stock  (rhizome), 
and  a simple  stem,  formed  by  the  cohering  bases 
of  the  large,  tough,  ovate-oblong  leaves.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Marantacese.  It  derives  the 
name  Indian  Shot  from  the  seed,  which  is  hard, 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  a very  sniall  pea.  The 
seed  yields  a beautiful  red  colour.  The  root-stocks 
are  very  large,  spongy,  and  jointed,  and  are  used 
in  Brazil  for  emollient  poultices  in  tumours  and 
abscesses.  The  root-stocks  of  some  of  the  other 
species  of  Canna  are  more  valuable,  yielding  the 
starch  called  Tous-les-mois. 

Indian  Territory  comprises  a portion  of  the 
region  originally  set  apart  by  the  United  States 
government  as  a home  for  Indian  copyrigiit  isss  in  u.s. 
tribes.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kan-  by  j.  b.  Lippmcott 
sas,  from  which  it  is  sepai'ated  by  company, 
the  parallel  37°  N.,  E.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
S.  by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Red 
River,  and  W.  by  Oklahoma  Territory.  The  line 
dividing  these  two  territories  is  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar, and  Oklahoma  lies  both  W.  and  N.  of  Indian 
Territory.  Beginning  at  the  N.  this  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  meridian  96°  W.,  the  parallel 
36°  10'  N.,  and  the  meridian  96’  37'  30"  W.  to  the 
N.  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River.  S.  and  AV.  of 
this  stream  the  line  is  continued  by  the  meridian 
96°  47'  W.  to  the  Canadian  River,  by  that  river 
to  the  meridian  98°  W. , and  thence  S.  to  the  Red 
River.  The  section  of  land  situated  S.  of  Kansas 
and  E.  of  Texas  and  the  Public  Land  Strip,  known 
as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  is  also  described  as  a part 
of  Indian  Territory,  although  it  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Oklahoma  (q.v. ),  of  which  it  will  ulti- 
mately become  a part.  Tlie  area,  not  including 
the  Cherokee  Outlet,  is  31,000'sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  the  territory  consists  mainly  of 
rolling  prairie  land  rising  gradually  from  the  south- 
east toward  the  N.  and  W.  In  the  south-east  the 
surface  is  broken  by  low  ranges  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains which  cross  the  Arkansas  border.  The  most 
important  groups  are  the  San  Bois  and  Shawnee. 
In  the_  south-west  are  the  Arbuckle  Mountains. 
Tlie  mineral  resources  are  practically  undeveloped, 
but  coal,  copper,  iron,  marble,  and  building  stones 
are  known  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
territory  is  well  watered,  and  is  drained  by  the  Red 
and  Arkansas  Rivers  and  their  numerous  tributa- 
ries. The  river  bottoms  are  wide  and  fertile,  sub- 
ject to  overflow  in  the  spring,  and  usually  enclosed 
between  bluffs  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  inter- 
vening uplands.  The  north-eastern  part  is  well 
^vooded,  and  a belt  of  forest,  known  as  the  ‘ Cross- 
timbers,’ extends  from  the  Arkansas  River  to  the 
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Brazos  in  Texas.  The  black  bear,  brown  bear, 
antelope,  and  deer  are  abundant ; wild  turkeys, 
prairie-hens,  and  sage-hens  also  abound. 

Indian  Territory  when  first  established  included 
all  the  hitherto  unorganised  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  and  was  designed  for  occupancy  by  the 
tribes  then  east  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  years 
1833  and  1834  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
and  Cherokees  were  removed  to  their  new  home. 
In  1838  the  Seminoles  -were  added,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  several  other  tribes  followed  shortly  after. 
Treaties  were  made  by  the  go^-ernment,  covenant- 
ing to  maintain  the  title  of  the  country  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  original  grants  extended  north- 
ward from  the  Red  River,  including  portions  of 
what  are  now  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  westward 
to  the  100th  meridian.  By  subsequent  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  the  United  States  acquired  control  of 
the  country  N.  of  parallel  37°.  A strip  of  land 
between  the  parallels  36°  30'  N.  and  37°  N.,  and 
between  the  meridians  100°  W.  and  103°  W.,  later 
known  as  the  Public  Land  Strip,  was,  after  tlie  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  for  a time  erroneously  reckoned 
as  a part  of  Indian  Territorj^ 

In  1866  the  United  States  purchased  the  western 
jDortion  of  the  various  grants  to  be  allotted  to  other 
Indian  tribes  or  to  freedmen.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Seminoles,  who  had  parted  with  their  entire 
domain,  purchased  a portion  of  the  land  ceded  by 
the  Creeks.  Tribes  whose  homes  were  west  of  the 
Mississippi  have  at  various  times  been  settled  on 
these  lands.  By  consent  of  the  Indians,  part  of 
these  lands  were  in  1889  and  1890  thrown  open  to 
white  settlers,  and  the  organisation  of  Oklahoma 
reduced  Indian  Territory  to  its  present  limits. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws, 
Seminoles,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  at  or 
near  the  Quapaw  Agency  in  the  north-east  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  Schools 
and  churches  have  been  established.  There  are 
excellent  farms  and  cattle  ranges,  and  commerce 
has  gained  some  foothold.  The  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas  Railway  crosses  the  territory  from  N. 
to  S.  Before  the  civil  war  the  Indians  owned  negro 
slaves,  and  during  the  war  some  of  the  civilised 
tribes  sided  with  the  South,  and  for  a time  were 
considered  to  have  forfeited  their  lands.  The  terri- 
tory comprises  three  divisions,  partly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  and  partly 
under  tribal  jurisdiction.  The  judicial  centre  of 
the  first  district  is  at  the  Quapaw  Agency,  of  the 
second  at  McAlister,  and  of  the  third  at  Ardmore. 

Population  at  the  census  of  1890,  186,490,  of 
whom  177.682  are  members  of  the  five  ci\ilised 
tribes  (with  descendants  of  former  negro  slaves), 
and  the  remainder  are  Indians  on  reservations. 
See  the  articles  American  Indians,  Oklahoma, 
Cherokees,  &c. 

India-rubber,  Caoutchouc,  or  Gum  Ei.as- 
Tic,  a substance  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It  is 
found  in  the  milky  juices  of  plants,  and  most  abund- 
antly in  the  natural  orders  Moracete,  Artocarpacese, 
Euphorbiaceie,  Apocynacere,  and  Asclepiadacece. 
It  exists  in  the  milky  juice  of  plants  growing  in 
temperate  climates ; but  it  is  only  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries  that  it  occurs  so  abundantly 
as  to  be  of  economical  importance.  The  principal 
South  American  tree  is  the  Hevea  brasiliensis  or 
guianensis,  also  called  Siphonia  elastica,  orJatropha 
elastica,  a Euphorbiaceous  tree ; also  the  Mexican 
Castilloa  elastica,  which  is  Artocarpaceous.  In  the 
East  the  Ficus  elastica  (of  the  order  Moracese), 
akin  to  the  Banyan  (q.v.),  is  a tree  of  noble  pro- 
portions, the  appearance  of  whose  glossy  leaves  is 
well  known  in  Europe  from  small  s])ecimens  grown 
in  pots  as  ornamental  plants.  A'arious  Apocy- 
naceous  trees  (Willughheia,  Landolphia,  Urceola, 
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»S:c. ) yield  commercial  quantities  of  rubber  in 
Malaya,  Borneo,  and  Central  Africa.  The  name 
Caoutchouc  is  from  a Carib  or  Central  American 
word  Cachuchu. 

Some  of  the  propei'ties  of  india-rubber  must 
have  been  known  in  America  at  a very  early 
period,  because  balls  made  by  the  Haytians  of  the 
qum  of  a tree,  bouncing  better  than  the  wind-balls  of 
Castiie,  are  mentioned  by  Herrera  in  his  account  of 
Columbus’s  second  voyage.  In  a book  published  in 
1615  Juan  de  Torquemada  mentions  the  tree  which 
yields  it  in  Mexico,  describes  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  gum,  and  states  that  it  is  made  into  shoes  ; also 
that  the  Spaniards  use  it  for  waxing  their  canvas 
cloaks  to  make  them  resist  water.  More  exact 
information  was  furnished  by  M.  de  la  Condamine 
in  1735.  India-rubber  was  at  first  known  as 
Elastic  Gum,  and  received  its  present  name  from  the 
discovery  (about  1770)  of  its  use  for  rubbing  out 
black-lead  pencil  marks,  for  which  purpose  it  began 
to  be  imported  into  Britain  in  small  quantities 
about  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  being  much 
valued  by  artists,  and  sold  at  3s.  the  cubic  half 
inch.  Even  before  this  time  its  employment  for  the 
manufacture  of  flexible  tubes  for  the  use  of  surgeons 
and  chemists  had  been  successfully  attempted ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1820  that  its  employment  began 
to  extend  beyond  the  rubbing  out  of  pencil  marks. 
Its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  waterproof 
cloth  first  gave  it  commercial  importance.  About 
the  same  time  a method  was  discovered  of  fabricat- 
ing articles  of  various  kinds  by  casting  india-rubber 
in  moulds.  Its  elasticity  and  flexibility,  its  insol- 
ubility in  water,  and  its  great  impenetrability  to 
gases  and  fluids  in  general  liave  now  been  found  to 
adapt  it  to  a great  variety  of  uses ; but  for  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  its  applications  it  is  now 
employed  in  the  vulcanised  state. 

The  india-rubber  of  commerce  is  obtained  most 
largely  from  South  America,  but  considerable 
quantities  are  also  procured  from  British  India,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  Mauritius.  IDuring  the  year  1888  the  imports 
of  this  material  into  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  : 


Cwt. 

From  Brazil 100,017 

II  West  Coast  of  Africa 43,443 

I,  Africa,  other  parts 7,352 

II  United  States  and  Central  America 9,435 

I,  British  India 21,989 

II  Portugal 11,276 

II  Other  Countries 20,238 


Total 220,350 


In  1852  the  total  imports  were  only  15,269  cwt. ; 
in  1862,  59,703  cwt. ; in  1876,  157,509  cwt.  ; in 
1883,  229,101  cwt.;  in  1887,  237,511  cwt.;  in  1888, 
218,171  cwt.;  and  in  1889,  236,275  cwt.  In  1883 
the  average  price  per  cwt.  was  318s. ; in  1885, 
220s.  ; in  1887,  228s.  ; and  in  1894,  216s.  The, 
value  of  imports  in  1883  was  £3,652,817,  and  in 
1888,  £2,555,341.  In  1894  the  import  was  302,451 
cwt.  (including  that  from  Nyassaland  and  Congo 
Free  State ) valued  at£3,272,104.  India-rubber  goods 
worth  over  £1,000,000  are  e.xported  from  Britain. 

India-rubber  is  sometimes  collected  by  cutting 
the  trees  down,  which  is  a very  ruinous  process, 
and  resorted  to  mainly  that  a greater  quantity  may 
be  obtained.  The  more  usual  method,  however, 
is  by  making  simple  incisions  in  the  trunks.  In  a 
few  hours  the  juice  which  flows  out  611s  clay  basins 
placed  to  receive  it.  It  is  solidified  and  dried  by 
various  methods — sometimes  spread  out  in  thin 
layers  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  the  smoke  of  fires, 
sometimes  (in  Central  America)  coagulated  by 
leaves  of  a kind  of  vine.  A good  tree  will  yield 
four  ounces  of  juice  daily,  and  twenty  galloTis  in 
a season  ; a gallon  producing  2 lb.  of  good  rubber. 
Adulteration  is  not  uncommon. 


Para  india-rubber  is  the  best,  and  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market  ( averaging  about  3s. 
per  lb. ).  The  other  South  American  kinds  are  of 
fair  quality.  East  Indian  rubber,  though  natur- 
ally a fine  quality,  is  often  injured  by  adulteration 
and  careless  collecting. 

Commercial  india-rubber  is  a tough  fibrous  sub- 
stance, possessing  elastic  properties  in  the  highest 
degree.  Reduced  to  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water  (32°  F. ) it  hardens,  and  in  greater  part,  if 
not  entirely,  loses  its  elasticity,  but  does  not  be- 
come brittle.  When  heated,  as  by  placing  in 
boiling  water,  it  softens  and  becomes  very  much 
more  elastic  than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though 
it  does  not  in  any  degree  dissolve  in  the  water.  If 
suddenly  stretched  to  seven  or  eight  times  its 
original  length  it  becomes  warm ; and  if  kept  in 
this  outstretched  form  for  several  weeks  it  appears 
to  lose  in  great  part  its  elastic  properties,  and  in 
this  condition  is  readily  cut  into  those  thin  threads 
which  are  used  in  the  elastic  put  in  bonnets,  &c., 
and  the  elasticity  of  which  is  readily  renewed 
by  the  application  of  gentle  heat.  Of  late  years, 
however,  elastic  thread  is  usually  prepared  with 
vulcanised  rubber.  Commercial  india-rubber  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  not  acted 
upon  by  alkalies  or  acids,  except  when  the  latter 
are  concentrated  and  heat  is  applied,  but  is 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
naphtha,  petroleum,  benzol,  and  the  essential  oils 
of  turpentine,  lavender,  and  sassafras.  Many 
other  essential  and  fixed  oils,  when  heated  with 
rubber,  cause  it  to  soften,  and  produce  thick  glu- 
tinous compounds,  especially  linseed-oil,  which,  in 
the  proportion  of  1|  lb.  of  the  oil  to  4 oz.  rubber 
in  tliin  strips  of  films,  yields  a solution  which, 
when  strained,  is  of  great  use  in  rendering  shoes, 
cloth,  &c.  waterproof.  When  heated  to  248°  F. 
rubber  fuses ; and  at  600°  it  is  volatilised,  at  the 
same  time  undergoing  decomposition,  and  yields  a 
liquid  called  Caoutchoucin,  possessing  great  sol- 
vent powers  over  india-rubber  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

To  purify  the  raw  material  it  is  boiled  for  some 
time  in  large  tanks,  which  softens  it  and  in  some 
measure  releases  the  solid  impurities  with  which  it 
is  often  mixed.  It  is  then  put  through  powerful 
machines  which  masticate  and  reduce  it  to  shreds, 
and  while  undergoing  this  operation  a stream  of 
w'ater  is  constantly  running  over  it  and  thoroughly 
cleansing  it  from  all  impurities.  It  is  then  rolled 
out  into  thin  sheets  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  a room 
heated  by  artificial  means,  and  thus  freed  from  all 
moisture.  Or,  after  cleansing,  the  material  under- 
goes a process  of  kneading  under  very  heavy 
rollers,  which  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  various 
pieces  of  rubber  to  each  other,  and  ultimately 
yields  a mass  or  block  of  rubber  in  which  the  con- 
densation is  so  perfect  tliat  all  air-holes  and  other 
cells  and  interstices  disappear.  The  block  of 
rubber  is  then  cut  under  water  by  powerful  knives 
or  shears  into  sheets,  from  which  bands  or  thread 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  manufacture  of  square 
threads  mere  cutting  is  had  recourse  to ; and  the 
delicacj'  of  the  operation  may  be  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  one  pound  of  rubber  will  yield 
32,000  yards  of  thread.  Tlie  round  elastic  thread 
is  pi'epared  from  rubber  which  has  been  treated 
■with  about  double  its  weight  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  containing  about  5 per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
which  yields  a soft  material  resembling  _ in  con- 
sistence bread-dough  or  juitty ; and  this  being 
squeezed  through  a series  of  small  holes,  produces 
minute  round  threads,  which  are  first  received  on 
an  endless  piece  of  velvet,  and  ultimately  on  an 
endless  w'eb  of  common  cloth  500  to  600  yards  long, 
during  the  transit  of  the  threads  across  which  the 
solvent  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaj^orates,  and 
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leaves  the  iudia-rubber.  When  it  is  wished  to 
weave  these  threads  into  cloth  they  are  wound 
upon  bobbins,  taking  care  to  stretch  the  rubber 
as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  deprive  it  for  the 
time  being  of  its  elasticity ; and,  after  it  has  been 
woven  into  the  cloth,  a hot  iron  is  passed  over 
the  fabric,  and  immediately  the  rubber  resumes 
its  elasticity. 

The  metliod  for  making  waterproof  clothing  or 
‘Mackintoshes,’  the  first  application  of  rubber  on  a 
large  scale,  suggested  by  Professor  Syme  in  1818,  was 
patented  in  1823  by  Charles  Macintosh  of  Glasgow. 
In  this  manufacture  the  caoutchouc  has  to  undergo 
many  and  varied  processes.  It  is  first  reduced  to  a 
solution  with  naphtha  or  other  solvent,  and  it  is 
then  amalgamated  with  other  ingredients  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  it  has  to  be  applied 
to.  It  is  then  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth, 
a process  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  now  by  means 
of  spreading  machines,  which  apply  it  in  very  thin 
coats,  so  thin  that  with  pure  para  proofing  as  many 
as  twelve  coats  are  spread  to  make  the  cloth  air- 
proof, but  so  thin  is  each  coat  that  the  twelve 
only  measure  one  ninety-sixth  part  of  an  inch ; 
for  ordinary  waterproof  purposes,  however,  five  or 
six  are  generally  sufficient.  For  double  textures 
the  cloths  aie  then  pressed  together  between  heavy 
rollers.  These  cloths  are  all  vulcanised,  and  this 
can  be  performed  by  a number  of  processes — by  the 
‘ cold  ’ process,  by  vaj)orising,  by  steam,  and  by  dry 
heat.  The  garments  are  then  cut  out  from  the 
cloth,  and  fastened  together  by  means  of  pure 
rubber  cement,  which  make  the  edges  adhere. 

The  variety  of  garments  now  made  up  are  almost 
endless,  and  every  year  the  demand  for  them  in 
fashionable  designs  and  cloths  is  increasing. 

Vulcatiised  or  Solid  India-ruhher. — Pure  india- 
rubber  is  now  used  only  to  a limited  extent  in  the 
arts,  but  it  is  applied  in  the  vulcanised  state  to  a 
very  large  extent.  The  remarkable  change  which 
caoutchouc  undergoes  when  mi.xed  with  sulphur 
and  heated,  according  to  circumstances,  from  240° 
to  310°  F.,  was  discovered  by  Charles  Goodyear,  in 
America,  in  183U44,  and  independently,  about  the 
same  time,  by  Mr  Thomas  Hancock,  in  England. 
In  the  process  of  vulcanising,  the  rubber,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  is  either  torn  into  shreds  or 
crushed  into  thin  pieces  by  machineiy,  and  after- 
wards washed.  There  are  two  2>rincipal  kinds  of 
vulcanised  rubber,  one  hard  and  horny  in  its 
texture,  the  other  soft  and  elastic.  In  the  case 
of  the  former  the  caputchouc  is  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  heated  for 
several  hours,  the  temperature  finally  rising  to 
fully  300°  F.  For  the  soft  kind  of  vulcanised 
rubber,  on  the  other  hand,  a much  smaller  jrropor- 
tion  of  sulphur  is  required — viz.  from  2^  to  10 
per  cent.,  and  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected 
in  the  vulcanising  chamber  is  considerably  less. 
Usually,  too,  with  this  latter  kind,  the  articles  are 
made  before  the  rubber  is  heated.  The  sulphur  is 
commonly  added  in  the  ground  state,  but  some- 
times the  rubber  is  treated  with  some  solution 
containing  this  element,  such  as  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

Although  sulphur  is  the  only  essential  ingredient 
required  for  vulcanising  rubber,  yet  other  sub- 
stances are  usually  added.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
machinery  belting,  pipes,  and  some  other  articles, 
the  silicate  of  magnesia  (French  chalk)  is  used  to 
prevent  adhesiveness.  Litharge,  or  carbonate  of 
lead,  again,  is  frequently  mixed  with  the  rubber 
and  sulphur  for  certain  purposes  ; but  there  is  really 
a long  list  of  materials  more  or  less  used  in  prepar- 
ing different  qualities  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc, 
each  manufacturer  using  mixtures  the  exact  nature 
of  which  he  is  careful  not  to  divulge.  Asphalt, 
tar,  lime,  lampblack,  whiting,  rosin,  sulphide  of 
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antimony,  and  ground  cork  are  some  of  the  in- 
gredients most  commonly  employed  in  this  way. 
Belting  for  machineiy  and  some  kinds  of  tubing- 
are  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  canvas  and  vul- 
canised rubber. 

Natural  caoutchouc,  as  already  stated,  is  elastic, 
cohesive,  impervious  to  gases,  insoluble  in  Avater, 
and  resists  many  chemical  reagents ; but  it  loses 
its  elasticity  by  cold,  softens  by  heat,  and  is  de- 
stroyed by  many  fixed  oils.  After  being  vulcan- 
ised caoutchouc  has  its  elasticity  greatly  increased, 
is  not  hardened  by  cold,  and  does  not  soften  or 
become  viscid  at  any  temjierature  short  of  its 
absolute  decomposition.  Besides,  it  is  barely  sol- 
uble in  turjientine,  naphtha,  and  the  other  solvents 
of  pure  caoutchouc  ; nor  does  oil  readily  jienetrate 
or  soften  it.  Very  often,  hoAvever,  the  natural  oil 
in  some  cloths,  or  oils  used  in  manufacture,  tend 
to  make  the  rubber  decay,  and  this  has  often  caused 
rubber-manufacturers  a large  amount  of  trouble. 

It  would  be  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  specify 
the  many  useful  purposes  to  Avhich  vulcanised 
caoutchouc  is  applied,  even  if  Ave  had  the  si^ace  to 
sjsare.  From  tlie  year  1843,  Avhen  it  Avas  first 
made,  to  the  present  time  the  various  patented 
applications  of  it  must  be  thousands  in  number. 
The  mere  abridgments  of  the  specifications  con- 
nected Avith  this  material,  issued  by  the  English 
Patent  Office,  form  a thick  volume.  Under  the 
head  Goloshes  Avill  be  found  a brief  description 
of  the  jDrocess  of  making  india-rubber  shoes.  Both 
coats  and  shoes  of  this  material  have,  hoAvever,  the 
objectionable  property  of  preventing  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  the  skin.  Belting,  buffers,  Avheel 
tires,  Avashers,  valves,  pipes,  fire-hose,  and  other 
engineering  ai)2)liances  form  a large  branch  of  the 
rubber- trade.  For  medical  and  surgical  purposes 
many  articles  are  made  of  this  material.  Of  such 
an  apparently  trivial  matter  as  vulcanised  rubber 
thread  one  English  firm  turns  out  about  3000  lb. 
per  day,  and  another  single  small  article — viz. 
tobacco-pouches — is  made  in  another  factory  at  the 
rate  of  3000  per  diem. 

Hard  vulcanised  rubber,  termed  vulcanite,  and 
sometimes  ebonite,  is  made  into  a great  many  small 
articles,  such  as  combs,  chains,  bracelets,  bo.\es, 
penholders,  paper-knives,  knife-handles,  ljuttons, 
&c.,  as  a substitute  for  materials  like  horn,  bone, 
ivory,  and  jet.  Like  these  substances  themselves, 
it  is  formed  into  various  objects  by  moulding,  cut- 
ting, carving,  polishing,  and  other  jn-ocesses.  Vast 
numbers  of  tliese  articles  are  noAV  sold.  The  black 
colour  of  vulcanite  ornaments  has  still  a tendency 
to  turn  gray,  but  the  brittleness  Avhich  Avas  a fault 
of  combs  made  of  it  a feAV  years  ago  seems  to  be 
overcome.  With  respect  to  objects  of  considerable 
size,  vulcanite  has  been  made  into  furniture,  orna- 
mental tiles,  and  even  rails  for  railroads  and  pav- 
ing for  footpaths,  for  Avhich  latter  purpose  it  suits 
admirably.  A kind  of  vulcanite  is  noAv  very 
largely  employed  as  an  insulator  in  electric  cables. 

India-rubber  Avhen  melted  at  398°  F.,  and  mixed 
Avith  half  its  Aveight  of  slaked  lime,  forms  a useful 
cement  or  lute,  Avhich  can  be  easily  loosened,  but 
it  Avill  dry  and  harden  if  red  lead  is  added.  A very 
tenacious  glue  is  formed  by  heating  caoutchouc, 
coal-tar,  and  shell-lac  together.  It  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  some  special  kinds  of  varnishes,  and  it 
also  improves  the  lubricating  qualities  of  mineral 
oils  Avhen  a small  quantity  is  dissolved  in  them. 

In  Great  Britain  some  of  the  large  india-rubber 
factories  employ  over  1000  hands,  and  smaller  Avorks 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  The  exports 
are  sent  all  over  the  Avorld,  principally  to  the 
Continent,  North  America,  and  Australia.  The 
duty  levied  on  this  class  of  goods  is  prohibitive  of 
the  expansion  of  the  trade  Avith  the  United  States. 
The  manufacture  of  india-rubber  is  also  carried  on 
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extensively  in  the  United  States  and  France.  In’ 
most  rubber-factories  a large  number  of  the  work- 
people are  females ; and,  as  no  great  skill  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  operatives  engaged  in 
some  departments,  employment  in  such  works  has 
proved  a boon  to  many  persons  who  have  never 
learned  a trade. 

The  high  price  of  raw  india-rubber  has  led  to 
many  attempts  to  produce  a substitute,  but  none 
of  them  equal  in  durability  the  pure  caoutchouc. 

Illtlicator-diagram,  a diagram  drawn  on  an 
indicator-card  by  the  pencil  of  the  indicator  of  an 
engine  at  work.  The  object  in  view  is  to  ascertain 
the  relations  between,  and  also  the  product  of  the 
varying  pressure  and  the  corresponding  variations 
of  volume  of,  the  working  substance — steam,  ex- 
plosive gas  mixture,  hot  air,  or  other  material. 
The  latter,  the  variations  of  volume,  are,  in  a 
cylinder,  well  represented  by  the  movements  of 
the  piston  ; the  former,  the  varying  i)ressure,  may 
be  followed  by  making  the  steam,  >kc.  press  out 
the  piston  of  a small  side-cylinder  against  the 
resistance  of  a spring.  If  a pencil  be  attached  to 
this  j)iston  it  will  mark  on  a piece  of  paper  or  card 
held  in  contact  with  the  point  a straight  line 
traced  and  retraced  with  varying  velocity.  If  the 
steam  be  shut  off  from  this  side-cylinder  the  pencil 
assumes  the  position  of  ‘ no  pressure.  ’ If  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  piston  of  the  main  cylinder  be 
made  to  draw  the  paper  or  card  past  the  pencil 
point  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former, 
the  varying  velocity  with  which  a straight  line  is 
traced  and  retraced  on  the  paper  will  reproduce 
the  varying  velocities  of  the  main  piston  itself.  If 
these  two  actions  be  now  combined  the  pencil  will 
move,  say,  up  and  down,  while  the  paper  will  oscil- 
late or  be  unrolled  backward  and  forward.  The 
pencil-point  will  accordingly  describe  upon  the  paper 
an  irregularly-curved  figure  which  will,  in  uniform 
working,  be  a closed  curve,  and  will  always  tend 
approximately  to  reproduce  itself  during  each  suc- 
cessive cycle  of  the  engine.  Upon  the  scales  on 
which  the  linear  traces  of  the  pencil  represent,  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  the  jjiston-movements  respec- 
tively, the  area  enclosed  by  this  curve  will  repre- 
sent the  work  done  by  the  engine  during  each 
cycle ; and  its  form  enables  the  actual  pressures 
and  volumes  of  the  working  substance  to  be  traced 
out  for  each  successive  portion  of  the  cycle,  and 
thus  enables  the  working  of  the  engine  to  be  care- 
fully studied  in  detail.  For  examples  see  Holmes, 
The  Steam-engine  ; and  Dugald  Clerk,  Gas-engines. 
See  article  Gas-engine  for  diagrams. 

Indiction,  a period  or  cycle  of  fifteen  years, 
the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but 
which  was  originally  a fiscal  term.  It  began  to  be 
used  in  reckoning  time,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastical 
historians,  during  the  life  of  Athanasius ; it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  popes,  who  still  con- 
tinue to  use  it,  and  through  whose  influence  it 
came  to  be  so  generally  employed  during  the 
middle  ages  that  the  dates  of  charters  and  public 
deeds  of  this  era  are  expressed  in  indictions  as  well 
as  in  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  indiction 
is  supposed  to  have  commenced  on  September  24, 
.312,  the  day  of  Constantine’s  victory  over  Maxen- 
tius.  If  we  reckon  backwards  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
1 A.D.  does  not  correspond  to  the  1st,  but  to  the 
4th  year  of  an  indiction — hence,  if  to  any  given 
year  of  the  Christian  era  .3  be  added,  and  the  sum 
divided  by  15,  the  remainder  will  give  the  “position 
of  that  year  in  an  indiction — thus,  1890  A.D.  was 
the  third  year  of  an  indiction.  Of  course  such  a 
method  of  marking  time  was  necessarily  incom- 
plete, for  it  included  no  statement  of  the  number 


of  indictions  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
adoption  of  that  method  of  computation. 
Indictment.  See  Criminal  Law. 

Indies.  See  East  Indies,  and  West  Indies. 

Indigestion,  or  Dyspepsia,  properly  includes 
only  such  derangements  of  the  digestive  process  as 
do  not  depend  on  any  recognisable  structural 
change.  But  it  is  very  common  to  apply  the  term 
loosely  to  any  digestive  disorder,  whatever  its 
cause  may  be.  In  this  sense  dyspepsia  is  a 
symptom  of  a multitude  of  diseases,  in  the 
description  of  which,  when  it  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant, it  will  be  found  noticed.  Functional 
dyspepsia,  the  dyspepsia  of  otherwise  healthy 
people,  is  what  will  be  considered  here.  Of  this 
there  are  two  chief  varieties,  the  atonic  and  the 
irritative  or  acid  dyspepsia.  The  former  is  caused 
by  deficient  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
diminished  movement  of  the  stomach  walls,  and 
it  is  often  associated  with  a want  of  vitality  in  the 
system.  The  latter  is  frequently  found  in  persons 
of  vigorous  and  robust  frame  and  of  active  habits; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
result  of  an  excess  of  digestive  activity  leading  to 
the  accumulation  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  acid 
products  in  the  stomach,  especially  towai'd  the  end 
of  digestion.  This  form  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  is  rarely  met  with  before  adult 
life. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  differ  considerably 
in  different  individuals.  The  appetite  is  often, 
good,  and  sometimes  voracious,  but  it  may  be 
deficient.  For  some  time  after  eating  there  may 
be  no  discomfort ; but  sooner  or  later  pain  comes 
on  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  at  first  dull,  after- 
wards more  severe.  A feeling  of  fullness  and  dis- 
tension follows,  accompanied  by  flatulent  discliarge 
and  the  eructation  of  a sour  liquid.  The  discom- 
fort may  sometimes  deepen  into  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. The  pain  occasionally  shoots  up  towards  the 
shoulders,  and  may  run  down  the  left  arm,  like  the 
pain  of  angina  pectoris.  From  this,  however,  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  comes  on 
after  food.  The  pain  is  due  jiartly  to  over-sensitive- 
ness of  the  stomach,  and  partly  to  the  irritation  of 
its  acid  contents,  especially  of  butyric  acid.  When 
the  pain  is  of  a paroxysmal  character  it  is  called 
Gastralgia  or  Gastrodynia.  Cardialgia  or  heart- 
burn, and  Pyrosis  or  water-brash,  are  common 
symptoms  which  have  also  been  dignified  with 
special  names.  The  former  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  stomach 
by  the  fumes  of  its  acrid  contents,  while  the  latter 
is  essentially  an  abortive  act  of  vomiting  accom- 
panied by  a gush  of  saliva  ( Roberts ). 

In  the  treatment  of  indigestion  the  diet  should 
be  strictly  regulated.  The  experience  of  the 
patient  is  often  a better  guide  as  to  details  than 
all  the  dicta  of  the  faculty.  The  food  should  be 
properly  cooked  and  well  masticated,  and  the 
interval  between  meals  should  neither  be  too 
long  nor  too  short.  Where  the  appetite  is  feeble 
food  must  be  taken  frequently,  in  small  quantities 
at  a time ; and  it  is  often  advantageous  to  use 
substances  which  have  been  partiall.y  digested  with 
pancreatic  or  peptic  extract.  A mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  is  in  general  more  easily 
digested  than  either  kind  taken  exclusively. 
Mutton,  fowls,  and  game  are  the  most  digestible 
kinds  of  animal  food  ; roast  beef  is  to  be  preferred 
to  boiled ; but  pork  and  all  cured  meats,  such  as 
salted  beef,  ham,  tongue,  and  all  greasily-cooked 
dishes  should  be  avoided.  Cheese,  pastry,  raw 
vegetables,  such  as  salads,  cucumbers,  iSrc.,  must 
also  be  prohibited.  As  a rule,  dyspeptic  persons 
would  probably  do  well  to  avoid  all  stimulating 
drinks ; but  in  some  cases  a little  cold,  weak 
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brandy  and  water,  or  a glass  of  old  sherry,  or  a 
little  bitter  ale  may  be  taken  with  advantage. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  the  bowels 
(see  Constipation  ).  Regular  exercise  in  the  open 
air  should  be  enjoined.  Riding  exercise  is  of  special 
service  where  the  liver  is  out  of  order.  In  some  cases 
change  of  scene  and  occupation  is  of  more  benefit 
than  anything  else.  In  the  medicinal  treatment  of 
dyspepsia  a host  of  remedies  are  in  vogue.  Acids 
(especially  nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  either  before 
or  after  meals,  bitters  (such  as  quinine,  calumba, 
gentian,  quassia,  and  hops),  and  nux  vomica 
increase  the  appetite  and  aid  digestion.  Pepsin  is 
a valuable  adjuvant.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may 
be  checked  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  and 
creasote  in  very  small  closes,  or  by  ice  and  alkalies. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbolic 
acid  act  well  when  the  vomiting  depends  on  fer- 
mentation. For  flatulence,  bismuth,  cardamoms, 
charcoal,  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium,  hot  water, 
and  many  other  remedies  are  in  use.  For  the  pain 
in  the  stomach  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  drachm 
doses  has  a well- merited  reputation.  Spirits  of 
chloroform,  followed  by  hot  water,  may  also  be 
used.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  gives 
effectual  relief  for  the  time,  but  it  should  not  be 
employed  without  advice.  In  nervous  dyspepsia, 
hyclrochlorate  of  cocaine  in  doses  of  a quarter  of  a 
grain  has  lately  been  used  with  success. 

Indigirka,  a river  in  the  Siberian  government 
of  Yakutsk,  rises  in  a western  offset  of  the  Stanovoi 
Mountains,  and,  after  a northerly  course  of  870 
miles  through  a desolate  and  frozen  desert,  falls 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  71°  N.  lat.  and  150°  E. 
long. 

Indigo  (Gr.  Indikon,  ‘Indian  drug’),  a most 
important  vegetable  dyestuff,  yielding  a beautiful 
blue  and  very  durable  dye,  the  basis  also  of  the  best 
black  dye  in  woollen  cloths.  It  has  been  used  in 
India  from  a very  early  period,  and  was  imported 
thence  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
was  lost  to  Europe  during  great  part  of  the  middle 
ages — although  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and 
preparation  of  the  dye  were  described  by  Marco 
Polo  in  the  13th  century — until  re-introduced  by 
the  Dutch  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 


Indigo  Plant  (Indigofera  tinctoria) : 
a,  raceme  of  seed-pods.  (From  Bentley  and  Trimen.) 


The  plants  that  yield  the  best  indigo  belong  to  the 
genus  Indigofera,  of  the  natural  order  Leguminoste, 
sub-order  Papilionacere.  Indigofera  tinctoria  is  the 
species  most  generally  cultivated  in  India.  Central 
American  and  West  Indian  indigo  is  the  produce 
of  /.  anil  and  I.  guativiala. 

Indigo  is,  however,  obtained  from  plants  of 
other  genera,  particularly  from  Wrightia  tinctoria 
(natural  order  Apocynacem),  East  Indies  ; Ba^disia 
tinctoria  (natural  order  Leguminosre),  North 
America,  which  yields  indigo  of  a pale  colour  and 
very  inferior  quality  ; Tephrosia  tinctoria  (natural 
order  Leguminosas ),  Malabar;  T.  ApoUinea,  Egypt 
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and  Nubia;  Marsdenia  tinctoria  (natural  order 
Asclepiadaceje),  in  Sylhet ; and  Polygonum  tinc- 
toriuni  and  P.  Chinense  (natural  order  Polygon- 
acese),  China  and  Japan. — In  times  when  East 
Indian  indigo  was  not  known,  or  was  brought  to 
Europe  only  in  small  quantity,  the  same  dye- 
stuff was  obtained  from  Woad  (q.v. ). — A coarse 
kind  of  indigo,  called  Bastard  Indigo,  was  also 
at  one  time  made  in  North  America  from  the 
young  shoots  of  Amorpha  coertdea  and  A.  friiti- 
cosa  (natural  order  Leguminosse). 

In  cultivating  the  indigo  plant  the  seed  is  sown 
in  drills  about  one  foot  apart  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season.  Hoeing  and  weeding  require  to 
he  assiduously  attended  to  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  being  overpowered  by  weeds.  The  first  crop 
is  obtained  in  about  three  months  after  sowing. 
The  stems  are  cut  as  the  plants  begin  to  flower, 
and  quickly  shoot  up  again,  and  in  this  way  two 
and  sometimes  three  crops  are  taken  from  the  same 
plants  in  one  season.  Immediately  the  crop  is  cut 
it  is  tied  in  bundles  and  carried  to  the  steeping 
vats  to  undergo  the  process  of  extracting  the 
indigo  ; for  an  account  of  which  see  Dyeing. 

Commercially  speaking,  indigo  may  be  said  to 
be  the  pi’oduce  of  India  and  Central  America,  as 
these  are  the  only  localities  which  supply  the 
recognised  form  of  the  article.  Bengal  is  the 
chief  seat  of  indigo  produce ; and  Bengal  indigo 
is  the  most  esteemed.  From  1740  till  the  civil  war 
indigo  was  much  grown  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  but  thereafter  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  imported  indigo.  British  imports  fluctu- 
ated from  above  1,000,000  cwt.  (value  £2,500,000) 
to  under  60,000  cwt.  (value  £950,000)  in  the  last 
years  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  trade  was 
menaced  by  German  artificial  indigo.  The  essential 
constituent  of  natural  indigo  is  Indigotin  or  Pidigo 
Blue  (CsHjNO),  but  it  likewise  contains  Indigo 
Brown,  Indigo  Red,  and  other  ingredients.  In 
1878  Baeyer  of  Munich  announced  the  successful 
synthesis  of  an  artificial  indigo  from  phenylacetic 
acid,  a coal-tar  product;  and  Neumann  of  Zurich 
made  the  synthesis  commercially  practicable.  By 
1897  Germany  supplied  its  own  wants  from  this 
source ; by  1901  one  company  at  Ludwigshafen 
produced  as  much  as  could  be  grown  on  250,000 
acres  of  Indian  land,  and  it  was  a question  whether 
the  growers  of  natural  indigo  in  Behar  and  other 
parts  of  Bengal  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
German  aniline  companies  (see  Aniline,  Dyeing, 
Synthesis).  The  costly  so-called  green  indigo  of 
China,  used  by  Chinese  artists  and  for  silk-dyeing, 
is  obtained  from  a tree  called  hom-bi. 

Illdig'O  Bird  {Cyanospiza  cyanea),  a North 
American  bird  of  the  Finch  family  (Fringillidre),  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  the 
Missouri,  which  it  visits  in  summer,  and  of  Central 
America,  where  it  spends  the  winter.  It  is  about 
5^  inches  in  length,  of  a beautiful  blue  colour, 
variously  tinged  and  shaded.  It  frequents  open 
places  on  the  edges  of  woods,  and  has  a very  sweet 
song. 

Indium,  a metal  ( trivalent ; atom.  wt.  = 113 ’4), 
soft,  silver-white,  malleable,  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid ; its  sulphate  forms  alums  with  alkaline  sul- 
phates. It  was  discovered  in  1863  by  Reich  and 
Richter  in  Freiberg  zinc-blende,  through  observ- 
ing in  its  spectrum  two  characteristic  indigo-blue 
lines. 

Individualism.  See  Socialism. 

Indo-€llina,  the  eastern  of  the  two  great 
Asiatic  peninsulas  which  extend  southwards  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  sometimes  called  Further 
India.  It  is  waslied  on  the  east  by  the  Gulfs 
of  Tonquin  and  Siam  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Accounts 
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of  the  various  states  which  it  embraces  will  be 
found  under  the  headings  Annam,  Burma  (with 
map),  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  Malacca, 
Siam,  and  Tonquin. — The  term  Indonesia  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
islands  to  the  south-east  of  Asia. 
Indo-Europeans.  See  Aryan. 

Indore,  a Mahratta  principality  of  India,  com- 
prising the  territories  of  the  Holkar  dynasty,  and 
consisting  of  several  detached  tracts,  covers  an 
area  of  8400  sq.  m.  The  bulk  of  it  lies  between 
Sindhia’s  dominions  on  the  north  and  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency on  the  south,  its  length  from  north  to 
south  being  120  miles,  and  its  breadth  82.  It  is 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Nerbudda, 
which  almost  bisects  it ; by  the  Vindhya  Moun- 
tains, their  loftiest  point  within  its  limits  being 
2500  feet  above  the  sea ; and  by  the  Satpura 
Mountains.  Principal  products,  poppy,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  millets,  &c.  ; principal  in- 
dustries, cotton  and  opium  manufacture.  Pop. 
( 1891 ) 1,099,990.  The  Vindhyas  and  Satpuras  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  home  of  the  Bhils 
(q.v. ),  the  wildest  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  India. 
The  Holkar  State  Railway  connects  the  Rajputana 
railway-system  with  that  of  Bombay.  The  climate 
is  sultry,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  60°  to  90° 
F.  in  the  shade.  The  state  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Malhar  Rao,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  served  the  Peshwa.  In 
1818  the  ruler  of  the  Holkar  dominions  was 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a feudatory  prince  of 
the  British  Indian  empire.  He  keeps  up  an  army 
of  8900  men. 

Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Maharaja  Holkar’s 
dominions,  is  situated  in  22°  42'  N.  lat.  and  75°  54' 
E.  long.,  1786  feet  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1891) 
92,329,  mostly  Hindus.  During  the  revolt  of  1857, 
though  the  maharaja  remained  faithful  to  the 
British  government,  his  troops  mutinied  on  1st 
July,  holding  their  prince  a prisoner  in  his  own 
palace,  and  butchering  many  Europeans  in  cold 
blood.  The  town  dates  only  from  1770.  Close  to 
the  town  is  the  district  specially  set  apart  for  the 
residence  of  the  Governor-general  of  India’s  agent 
for  Central  India.  Within  this  district  stands  a 
celebrated  European  hospital. 

Indorsement,  the  term  generally  used  to 
denote  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the  holder  on 
the  back  of  a bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note, 
on  transferring  or  assigning  it  to  another.  Signing 
the  name  ‘A.  B.’  alone  is  a blank  indorsement; 
and  if  the  transferee  is  named  it  is  an  indorse- 
ment ‘ in  special  ’ or  ‘ in  full.  ’ The  usual  form  is 
‘Pay  C.  D.  or  order.  (Signed)  A.  B.’  In  Scot- 
land it  is  ‘ Pay  the  contents  to  C.  D.  or  order. 
(Signed)  A.  B.’  When  personal  liability  is  to  be 
avoided  the  words  ‘ without  recourse  ’ are  added, 
and  in  this  case  no  demand  can  come  back  on  the 
indorser,  who  would  otherwise  be  liable.  The 
word  indorsement  is  also  frequently  used  ^ in  Eng- 
lish law  to  denote  any  matters  written  or  indorsed 
on  the  back  of  writs  or  deeds,  as  indorsements  on 
declarations,  on  writs  of  summons,  &c. 

Indra,  the  name  of  one  of  those  Hindu  deities 
that  were  worshipped  more  especiallj^  in  the  Vedic 
period  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  enjoyed  a great 
legendary  popularity  also  in  the  Epic  and  Purdnic 
periods.  In  those  R'ig-Veda  hymns  which  form 
the  oldest  portion  of  Vedic  poetry  Indra  is  a 
mighty  ruler  of  the  bright  firmament,  and  his  prin- 
cipal feat  is  that  of  conquering  the  demon  Vr'itra, 
a symbolical  personification  of  the  cloud  which 
obstructs  the  clearness  of  the  sky  and  withholds 
the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  All  his 
wonderful  deeds  are  performed  by  him  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  good,  which,  in  the  language  of 


the  Veda,  means  the  pious  men  who  worship  him 
in  their  songs,  and  invigorate  him  with  the  offer- 
ings of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant.  He  is  there- 
fore the  ‘ lord  of  the  virtuous,’  and  the  ‘ discomfiter 
of  those  who  neglect  religious  rites,’  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  all  the  attributes  of  a warlike 
god,  and  is  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of  cities. 
During  the  Epic  and  Purdnic  periods,  where 
ethical  conceptions  of  the  divine  powers  prevail 
over  ideas  based  on  elementary  impressions,  Indra 
ceases  to  enjoy  the  worship  he  had  acquired  at  the 
Vedic  time,  and  his  existence  is  chiefly  upheld  by 
the  poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  however,  work  it  out 
in  the  most  fantastic  detail.  A remarkable  trait 
in  this  legendary  life  of  Indra  is  the  series  of  his 
conflicts  with  Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
which  end,  however,  in  his  becoming  reconciled 
with  the  more  important  god.  When  represented 
in  works  of  art  Indra  is  generally  seen  riding  on 
his  elephant ; and  where  he  is  painted  he  is  covered 
with  eyes. 

Intlre,  a department  of  France,  formed  princi- 
pally out  of  the  western  portion  of  the  old  province 
of  Berri,  lies  immediately  south  of  the  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher.  Area,  2623  sq.  m.,  of  which  about 
four-fifths  are  in  tillage  and  pasture.  Pop.  (1872) 
277,693;  (1886)296,147;  (1891)292,868.  It  is  quite 
flat,  and  well  watered  by  the  Indi'e  ( which  flows, 
from  the  department  of  Creuse,  152  miles  north- 
westward to  the  Loire)  and  the  Creuse.  It  con- 
tains three  well-marked  districts — a stony,  woody 
region  with  sandy  soil  in  the  south,  a fertile  agri- 
cultural region  in  the  east,  and  in  the  north-west  a 
region  of  moors,  marshes,  and  ponds,  interspersed 
with  forests.  The  more  notable  products  are 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  fruits,  and  wine. 
The  sheep  are  excellent  as  food,  and  produce  first- 
rate  wool.  Much  poultry  is  reai’ed.  The  principal 
industries  are  ironworks  and  manufactures  of  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  porcelain.  The  department  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissements — Ch^teauroux, 
Le  Blanc,  Issoudun,  and  La  Chatre.  The  capital 
is  Chateauroux. 

Indre-et-Loire,  a department  of  France, 
formed  chiefly  out  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Toui-aine,  is  crossed  by  the  Loire  from  NE.  to  SW. 
Area,  2360  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1872)  317,027;  (1886) 
340,921 ; ( 1891 ) 337,298.  It  is  watered  by  the  Loire 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne, 
all  of  them  navigable.  The  valley  of  the  Loire  is 
very  fertile,  studded  with  orchards  and  gardens 
and  vineyards  ; it  is  called  the  ‘garden  of  France.’ 
South  of  this  lies  the  monotonous  but  productive 
plateau  of  St  Maure,  north  of  it  the  sterile  region 
of  Gatine.  The  products  include  grain,  wine 
(about  22,000,000  gallons  annually),  fruits  (especi- 
ally plums),  and  hemp.  The  industry  has  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  struck  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  chief  manufactures  are  powder,  files, 
cloth,  paper,  and  leather.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Tours, 
Chinon,  and  Loches  ; capital.  Tours. 

Induction,  one  of  the  great  processes  of  scien- 
tific discovery  and  proof.  It  is  the  operation  of 
discovering  and  proving  general  propositions ; 
while  deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  method 
of  applying  general  propositions  once  discovered 
to  particular  cases  considered  to  be  included  within 
their  scope.  By  induction  we  establish  the  law 
tliat  heat  expands  bodies  ; by  deduction  we  apply 
it  to  explain  why  a clock  goes  slower  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  changes  of  the  length  of 
the  pendulum.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  what 
has  been  called  perfect  induction — the  observation 
of  all  the  instances  and  a statement  of  the  result 
in  one  general  proposition — is  not  by  Mill  or  the 
moderns  recognisecl  as  proper  induction  at  all. 
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Induction  is  the  process  of  real  inference — in 
other  words,  by  it  we  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  ; or  from  a limited  range  of  facts 
we  affirm  what  will  hold  in  an  unlimited  range. 
All  things  that  we  do  not  know  by  actual  trial 
or  ocular  demonstration  we  know  by  an  inductive 
operation.  Deduction  is  not  real  inference  in 
this  sense,  since  the  general  proposition  already 
covers  the  case  that  we  apply  it  to ; in  a proper 
deduction  the  conclusion  is  more  limited  than  the 
premises.  By  the  inductive  method  we  obtain  a 
conclusion  much  larger  than  the  premises  ; we 
adventure  into  the  sphere  of  the  unknown,  and 
pronounce  upon  what  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  making  of  bad 
inductions,  and  accordingly  it  is  now  considered 
a part  of  logic  to  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  right 
performance  of  this  great  operation.  For  the 
principles  and  rules  of  induction,  see  Mill’s  Logic 
(book  iii. ),  Fowler’s  Inductive  Logic,  and  Venn’s 
Principles  of  Empirical  or  Inductive  Logic  (1890) ; 
and  see  the  article  Logic. 

Induction  is  a term  used  in  England  to 
denote  the  investing  or  giving  possession  of  a 
benefice  to  a clergyman.  This  is  done  by  a 
mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon  (in 
some  places  the  dean  and  chapter)  to  make  the 
induction.  The  inductor  takes  the  clergyman 
by  the  hand,  and  lays  it  on  the  key  of  the 
church-door  (or  some  part  of  the  church  itself), 
then  opens  the  door  and  causes  him  to  enter  the 
chui'ch  alone,  and  to  toll  one  of  the  bells  as  a 
public  notification  to  the  parishioners.  The  in- 
cumbent’s possession  of  the  benefice  is  completed 
by  ‘reading  himself  in’ — i.e.  reading,  generally  on 
the  following  Sunday,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
immediately  thereafter  making  a formal  declara- 
tion of  assent  to  their  doctrine,  and  giving  a pledge 
of  his  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  church. — In 
Scotland  the  presbytery  induct  the  minister. 

Induction,  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  is  a 
term  of  various  application.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  a certain  idea  present — the  idea, 
namely,  of  an  effect  produced  at  an  apparent 
distance  from  the  producing  cause,  the  effect 
being  essentially  a reproduction  of  the  cause. 
More  accurately  stated,  induction  is  the  name  of 
a method  or  mode  by  or  in  wbich  a particular 
electric  or  magnetic  condition  is  made  to  pass  from 
one  material  system  to  another  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  obvious  material  connection.  Thus, 
in  static  electricity  a metallic  body  or  other  con- 
ductor brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
electrified  body  becomes  itself  electrified  by  in- 
duction. Similarly,  a piece  of  iron  or  other 
inagnetisable  metal,  when  brought  near  a magnet, 
or,  more  generally,  when  brought  into  a magnetic 
field,  becomes  itself  magnetised  by  induction.  In- 
deed, according  to  Faraday’s  view,  induction  is 
tbe  essential  feature  in  all  electric  and  magnetic 
interaction.  These  two  fundamental  cases  of 
induction  will  be  found  treated  in  full  under 
Electricity  and  Magneti.sm. 

There  is,  however,  a third  and  very  important 
group  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  to 
which  the  name  induction  belongs.  These  were 
discovered  by  Faraday,  and  will  be  treated  in  a 
general  way  under  Magnetism.  The  essential 
peculiarity  of  this  class  of  induction  phenomena 
IS  the  production  of  electric  currents  in  conductors 
or  circuits  in  which  there  exists  no  source  of 
electrical  energy.  These  induced  electric  currents 
are  in  all  cases  the  result  of  some  magnetic  change 
in  the  region  occupied  by  the  conductor.  This 
magnetic  change  may  be  produced  by  tbe  approach 
or  withdrawal  of  a magnet ; or  it  may  be  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  conductor  in  a constant 
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magnetic  field  ; or  it  may  be  due  to  variations 
of  primary  currents  in  neighbouring  conductors, 
or  even  in  the  conductor  itself.  In  this  last  case 
the  variations  of  these  primary  currents  cause 
corresponding  variations  in  the  magnetic  fields 
existing  with  them,  so  that  the  induced  current 
can  alwaj's  be  explained  in  terms  of  a magnetic 
change.  According  to  Ohm’s  Law  (see  Elec- 
tricity ),  the  strength  of  a current  flowing  through 
a given  circuit  depends  on  the  electromotive  foi'ce 
which  excites  the  current,  and  on  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  current  is  made  to 
flow.  In  the  case  of  induction  of  currents  the  electro- 
motive force  is  directly  due  to,  and  is  measured  in 
terms  of,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  number  of  lines 
of  magnetic  force  embraced  by  the  circuit ; and 
this  rate  of  change  depends  on  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  circuit  and  on  its  space  relations  to 
the  magnetic  field  surrounding  it.  Thus  the  in- 
duced current  depends  on  three  things — viz.  the 
form  of  the  circuit,  the  varying  space  relations  of 
the  circuit  and  the  magnetic  field,  and  the  ordinary 
ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

One  of  the  readiest  ways  of  producing  induced 
currents  is  to  have  two  coils  of  wire,  one  placed 
inside  the  other,  and  to  pass  through  the  inner 
or  primary  coil  a current  of  varying  strength. 
At  every  variation  of  the  primary  current  a current 
is  induced  in  the  outer  or  secondary  circuit.  The 
direction  of  the  secondary  current  depends  on  the 
manner  of  change  of  the  primary.  If  the  primary 
current  is  decreasing  in  strength,  the  induced 
current  in  the  secondary  circuit  flows  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  primary  in  its  circuit ; but  if  the 
primary  current  is  increasing,  the  secondary  current 
flows  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  best  effects 
are  produced  at  the  ‘ making  ’ and  the  ‘ breaking  ’ 
of  the  primary  circuit ; for  by  these  operations 
the  primary  current  is  made  to  have  its  greatest 
variations.  This  is  the  principle  of  action  of  the 
Ruhmkorff  Induction  Coil,  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  coils  are 
wound,  the  primary  inside  the  secondary,  on  the 


portion  marked  W.  The  battery  wires,  attached 
to  the  binding  screws,  p,  n,  are  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  terminals  of  the  primary  coil  by 
means  of  the  commutator,  C.  The  terminals  of 
the  secondary  coil  are  fixed  to  the  brass  heads 
of  the  glass  pillars,  P,  P',  which  are  furnished 
with  pointed  rods  capable  of  universal  motion. 
The  true  way  of  looking  at  the  action  of  this 
instrument  is  to  regard  the  primary  current  as 
the  source  of  a magnetic  field  within  and  around 
the  coils.  To  intensify  the  magnetic  field  it  is 
usual  to  introduce  a soft  iron  core  into  the  centre 
of  the  coils.  In  virtue  of  magnetic  induction  this 
iron  core,  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  force 
due  to  the  primary  current,  becomes  powerfully 
magnetised,  and  the  magnetic  field  within  the  coil 
greatly  increased.  When  the  primary  current  is 
interrupted  the  iron  core  loses  nearly  all  its  mag- 
netism, and  accompanying  this  great  decrea.se  in 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  an  intense  in- 
duced current  flows  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Now 
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it  is  only  when  the  magnetic  held  is  varying  that 
the  induced  electromotive  force  exists ; and,  since 
in  a given  secondary  circuit  the  total  current 
induced  is  proportional  to  the  total  change  in  the 
magnetic  field,  it  follows  that  the  more  abrupt  this 
change  the  more  concentrated  will  be  the  now  of 
the  secondary  current. 

In  the  induction  coil  matters  are  so  arranged  that 
the  induced  current  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
pass  across  a considerable  air-space,  which  really 
forms  part  of  the  secondary  circuit.  By  taking 
the  terminals  of  the  secondary  circuit  in  our  hands 
we  may  make  ourselves  part  of  this  circuit,  and 
experience  the  curious  throbbing  sensation  of  a 
galvanic  shock.  Or  we  may  attach  the  terminals 
to  the  platinum  wires  of  a Geissler  tube,  and  pro- 
duce the  beautiful  effects  of  electric  discharge 
through  gases  in  a state  of  great  rarity.  In  most 
forms  of  induction  coil  the  primary  eurrent  is 
broken  and  made  automatically,  the  varying  mag- 
netic strength  of  the  iron  eore  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  primary  current  passes,  the 
iron  core  becomes  a powerful  magnet,  and  attracts 
a small  iron  disc  set  opposite  one  end.  By  means 
of  a simple  form  of  lever  attachment  this  disc 
when  so  moved  interrupts  the  primary  circuit. 
The  current  then  ceases  to  flow,  the  iron  core 
loses  most  of  its  magnetism,  and  the  small  iron 
disc  thus  freed  returns  to  its  original  position. 
With  this  return  of  the  disc  the  primary  circuit 
is  again  completed,  the  current  flows  as  before, 
and  the  same  order  of  effects  is  repeated,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  In  the  secondary  coil  there  is, 
of  course,  a possible  induced  current  at  make  as 
well  as  at  break.  But,  as  in  such  instruments 
the  corresponding  magnetic  change  is  not  nearly 
so  rapid  at  make  as  at  break,  the  induced  current 
is  not  so  concentrated.  Hence,  practically,  in 
working  with  an  induction  coil  we  have  to  do  only 
with  the  induced  current  due  to  the  interruption  of 
the  primary  circuit. 

The  Telephone  (q.v.)  is  an  instrument  whose 
action  depends  largely  upon  the  laws  of  electro- 
magnetic induction  ; and  in  the  same  category  we 
may  include  the  induction  balance  of  Professor 
Hughes,  which  illustrates  in  a marvellous  way  the 
sensitiveness  of  a variable  current  flowing  in  a cir- 
cuit to  the  presence  of  a small  piece  of  metal  or 
other  conducting  material. 

Indulgence,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
means  a remission,  by  church  authority,  to  a 
repentant  sinner  of  the  temporal  punishment 
which,  in  the  Catholic  theory,  remains  due  after 
the  sin  and  its  eternal  punishment  have  been 
remitted.  By  the  discipline  of  the  first  centuries  a 
severe  course  of  penitential  observance  was  exacted 
of  all  who  fell  into  any  grievous  crime,  especially 
apostasy,  murder,  and  adultery,  such  sinners 
being  excluded  from  church  communion  for  vari- 
ous periods,  in  some  cases  even  till  the  hour  of 
death.  These  penitential  observances,  which  Pro- 
testants regard  as  purely  disciplinary,  were  de- 
signed, according  to  the  Catholic  view,  as  an 
expiation  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  for  the 
temporal  punishment  which,  after  sin  and  the 
eternal  punishment  due  to  it  have  been  remitted 
by  God,  still  remains  to  be  undergone  : and  some 
of  the  most  acrimonious  of  the  early  controversies, 
the  Montanist  and  the  Novatian,  arose  as  to  the 
power  of  the  church  to  relax  these  penitential 
observanees,  and  to  admit  grievous  sinners  to 
communion.  These  ancient  relaxations  (of  which 
they  regard  that  referred  to  in  1 Cor.  v.  5 and  in 
2 Cor.  ii.  10  as  a type ) are  considered  by  Catholics 
as  examples  of  the  modern  indulgence ; and  the 
practice  which  grew  up  in  the  3d  and  4th  cen- 
turies, and  which  even  then  was  carried  to  great 
e.xtremes,  of  granting  such  relaxations  on  the 


recommendation  of  martyrs  or  confessors,  is  held 
by  Catholic  theologians  to  be  an  illustration  of 
that  principle  of  vicarious  atonement  according 
to  which,  in  the  theory  of  indulgences,  the  church 
is  supposed  to  supply  from  the  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
‘supererogatory’  works  of  the  saints,  what  may 
be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  atonement 
of  the  less  perfect  but  yet  truly  penitent  sinner 
to  whom  she  grants  the  indulgence.  That  this 
practice  of  relaxation,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  real  impoi-t,  was  to  be  used  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bishop  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  penitent,  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  Council 
of  Ancyra  in  308  and  by  that  of  Nice  in  325.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  person  granting  the  relaxa- 
tion was  to  impose  certain  good  works  as  a partial 
substitute  for  the  penalty  which  had  been  relaxed  ; 
and  among  these  works,  which  had  at  first  been 
purely  personal,  came  by  degrees  to  be  included 
money  payments  for  certain  religious  or  charitable 
objects,  as  the  building  of  a church  or  the  founda- 
tion of  a monastery  or  hospital. 

The  name  indulgence  appears  to  have  originated 
late,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use  being  by 
Alexander  n.  in  the  11th  century ; but  the  institution 
itself  is  found  in  full  development  during  the  wars 
of  the  Crusades,  the  serving,  or  the  contributing 
to  service  in  which,  ‘ provided  it  were  for  devotion 
alone,  and  not  from  motives  of  greed  or  of  glory,’ 
was  accepted  in  the  Council  of  Clermont  ‘as  an 
equivalent  substitute  for  all  penance.’  Such  an 
indulgence  vvas  called  ‘ plenary ; ’ where  a portion 
only  of  the  penitential  works  was  relaxed  it  was 
called  ‘ partial ; ’ and  in  order  to  put  a bar  to 
their  excessive  multiplication  and  to  other  abuses 
Innocent  III.  declared  the  power  of  granting 
‘ plenary  indulgenees  ’ to  be  reserved  to  tlie  pope 
alone,  bishops  being  only  authorised  to  grant  the 
‘ partial  ’ or  limited  indulgences  described  above. 
The  fourth  Lateran  council  condemns  the  ‘indis- 
creet and  superfluous  ’ granting  of  indulgences ; 
and  among  the  abuses  which  grew  up  in  the 
church  during  the  western  schism  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  lavish  dispensation  of  indul- 
gences, in  the  granting  of  which  the  contending 
popes  rivalled  each  other  in  prodigality.  The  last 
extreme,  however,  was  not  reached  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century,  when,  with  a view  to 
raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
great  church  of  St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  pope,  Leo 
X.,  published  a plenary  indulgence,  the  principal 
condition  for  the  gaining  of  which  was  a contribu- 
tion to  this  woiL.  Catholic  historians  contend 
that  in  itself  such  a condition  was  perfectly 
justifiable,  and  that  if  duly  explained  to  the 
people  it  might  be  lawfully  and  even  meritoriously’ 
complied  with ; but  they  admit  that  Tetzel  and 
many  more  preachers  of  the  indulgence  in  extolling 
its  natural  effects  went  to  indefensible  extremes, 
and  that,  even  making  the  fullest  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  grievous 
abuses  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  were  com- 
mitted in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland.  Hence  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  it  affirms  that 
the  use  of  indulgences,  as  being  ‘ most  salutary  for 
the  Christian  people,  and  approved  by  the  author- 
ity of  councils,  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church,’  yet 
orders  that  ‘ in  granting  them  moderation  be  ob- 
served, lest  by  excessive  facility  discipline  may  be 
enervated.’  'Upon  the  special  instructions  of  this 
council  all  the  modern  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  indulgences  has  been  founded  ; but  as  the  decree 
of  the  council  does  not  explicitly  declare  what  is 
the  precise  effect  of  an  indulgence  it  is  further 
explained  by  Pope  Pius  "VI.,  in  his  celebrated 
bull  Auctorem  Fidei,  that  an  indulgence  received 
with  due  dispositions  remits  not  alone  the  canonical 
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penance  attached  to  certain  crimes  in  this  life,  but 
also  the  temporal  punishment  which  would  await 
the  penitent  after  death  to  be  endured  by  him  in 
purgatory. 

From  the  above  explanation  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Catholics  do  not  understand  by  an  indulgence 
a remission  of  sin,  much  less  a permission  to  com- 
mit sin  or  a promise  of  forgiveness  of  future  sin. 
They  contend,  moreover,  that,  since  the  benefit 
of  an  indulgence  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a sinner 
who  has  repented  of  sin  and  resolved  to  embrace 
a new  life,  the  imputation  of  introducing  laxity 
of  principle  and  easy  self-indulgence  is  entirely 
unwarranted.  And  although  for  the  most  part 
the  good  works  which  are  required  as  the  condition 
of  obtaining  indulgences  may  appear  easy  and  even 
trivial,  yet  the  one  indispensable  preliminary — 
sorrow  for  sin  and  sincere  purpose  of  amendment 
—involves  the  highest  ett'ort  of  Christian  virtue. 

See  vol.  iii.,  H.  C.  Lea’s  .fftstorjr  of  Auricular  Confession 
and  Indulgence  (1896). 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  proclaimed 
by  James  II.  in  1687,  promised  to  suspend  all  laws 
which  tended  to  force  the  consciences  of  his  subjects. 
His  real  aim  was,  of  course,  merely  to  relieve  the 
Roman  Catholics ; hence  the  declaration  was  very 
unpopular,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  to 
command  their  clergy  to  read  it  from  their  pulpits 
was  but  the  culminating  point  of  universal  public 
dissatisfaction.  Two  similar  indulgences  in  Eng- 
lish history  were  those  issued  by  Charles  II.  in 
1662  and  1672,  both  of  which  were  equally  unpleas- 
ing to  the  dissenters  alike  in  England  and  Scotland, 
who  declined  to  share  their  toleration  with  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 

Indus  ( Sansk.  Sindhu ),  a river  of  India,  which 
rises  in  an  unexplored  region  in  Tibet,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Sutlej,  in  32°  N.  lat.  and  81°  E. 
long.  The  precise  spot  is  said  to  be  16,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Kailas  Mountain.  Its  general  course  is 
at  first  towards  the  north-west,  through  Tibet  and 
Cashmere.  Here  it  is  known  as  the  Singh-ka-bab. 
In  the  north-west  of  Cashmere,  in  about  34°  50'  N. 
lat.  and  74°  30'  E.  long.,  it  turns  abruptly  south- 
wards, and  follows  that  direction,  varied  by 
stretches  to  the  south-south-west,  right  down  to 
the  sea.  In  the  mountains  its  current  is  very 
rapid  ; the  river  passes  through  deep,  wild  gorges 
( one  near  Iskardoh,  in  north-west  Cashmere,  having 
a sheer  depth  of  considerably  more  than  10,000 
feet),  and  is  liable  to  floods,  Avhich  come  with 
terrible  softness,  rise  very  high,  and  cause 
tremendous  damage.  The  Indus  enters  the  Punjab 
812  miles  from  its  source.  Near  Attock  (q.v. ),  48 
miles  lower  down,  it  receives  the  Kabul  River  from 
Afghanistan,  and  then  becomes  navigable.  Here 
it  is  only  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  450  miles 
below  Attock  it  receives,  on  the  left,  the  accumu- 
lated waters  of  the  Punjab  through  the  single 
channel  of  the  Panjnad.  Each  of  the  ‘ five  water- 
courses,’ as  well  as  the  Kabul,  is  practicable  for 
inland  craft  to  the  mountains.  Below  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Panjnad  the  Indus,  instead  of 
increasing  in  volume,  becomes  gradually  less.  Its 
basin  is  narrow,  and  the  affluents  are  insignificant, 
while  there  is  a great  loss  by  evaporation.  The 
river  also  divides  into  numerous  channels,  many  of 
which  become  lost  in  the  sand,  while  others  return 
much  shrunken  in  volume.  The  delta  of  the  river 
covers  an  area  of  about  3000  sq.  m. , and  extends 
for  some  125  miles  along  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
inain  channel  is  constantly  shifting.  The  delta 
is  not  on  the  whole  very  fertile,  and  is  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees.  In  both  Punjab  and 
Sindh  the  bed  of  the  river  is  littered  with  islands 
and  sandbanks.  The  cultivation  of  the  arid  plains 
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through  which  the  lower  Indus  passes  is  dependent 
upon  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river  and  artificial 
irrigation  fed  by  that  overflow.  The  total  length 
of  the  river  is  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than 
1800  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  drainage  basin  at 
372,700  sq.  m.  The  Indus  abounds  with  figh  of 
excellent  quality,  and  is  infested  by  crocodiles. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Indus  Valley  Railway  in 
1878  the  river  was  necessarily  the  principal  means 
for  the  transmission  of  commerce ; but  since  that 
event  the  railway  has  very  greatly  superseded 
navigation. 

Industrial  Schools.  This  term  is  used 
very  variously,  sometimes  being  synonymous  with 
Ragged  Schools,  in  which  mechanical  arts  are 
taught ; sometimes  designating  ordinary  element- 
ary schools,  in  which  agricultural  or  some  other 
industrial  art  is  taught  to  the  boys  during  one 
portion  of  the  school-day,  or  in  which  sewing,  cook- 
ing, washing,  and  ironing  are  taught  to  the  girls. 
See  Education,  Technical  Education,  Ragged 
Schools. 

Inebriates,  Retreats  for.  The  Habitual 
Drunkards  Act,  1879,  amended  and  made  perma- 
nent by  the  Inebriates  Act,  1888,  made  provision 
for  the  licensing  of  institutions  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards.  By  these  acts 
an  inebriate  might  sign  a bond  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace  for  a period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  under  which  the  licensee  of  the  retreat  had 
power  to  detain  and  control  him  during  the  time 
specified.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  committal 
of  any  one  against  his  will,  nor  for  the  establish- 
ment of  retreats  for  the  reception  of  persons  unable 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance.  The  Inebriates  Act 
of  1898,  which  came  into  force  on  1st  January  1899, 
gives  power  to  courts  of  justice  to  commit  persons 
convicted  of  penal  offences  whose  ofience  may  be 
traced  to  drink,  or  who  may  be  found  to  be  habitual 
drunkards,  to  tliiee  years’  detention  in  a state  (or 
certified ) inebriate  reformatory.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  empowered  to  establish  state  inebriate 
reformatories,  or,  on  application  from  county  or 
borough  councils  or  private  persons,  to  certify 
private  inebriate  reformatories.  Full  provision  is 
made  for  the  conducting  and  management  of  these 
institutions.  The  act  applies  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.  An  amending  act  ( 1899)  provides  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  of  prosecutions  under  the  act. 

In  America  there  were  in  1895  above  fifty  such 
hospitals,  with  over  1000  patients.  In  some  states 
of  the  Union,  inebriates  may  be  compulsorily 
committed  to  these  institutions.  It  is  claimed 
that  ‘ in  fully  3000  cases,  35  per  cent,  of  those  who 
had  remained  under  treatment  at  least  one  year 
had  been  permanently  restored.  ’ 

Inertia  (Lat.,  ‘inactivity’),  a universal  pro- 
perty of  matter,  Billy  described  in  Newton’s  first 
law  of  motion,  which  asserts  that  every  body 
perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a straight  line  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  compelled 
by  force  to  alter  that  state.  Part  of  this  principle 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  by  them  attrib- 
uted to  a certain  repugnance  to  motion,  which 
Avas  a characteristic  of  all  matter ; but  it  was 
shown  by  Galileo  that  just  as  the  body  at  rest 
could  not  of  itself  begin  to  move,  so  the  body  in 
motion  could  not  of  itself  come  to  rest. — The 
Moment  of  Inertia  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  particle  of  a mass  into  the  corresponding 
distance  from  a given  point  or  axis  of  rotation. 
Ines  <le  Castro.  See  Ca.stro. 

Infallibility,  the  immunity  from  error,  in 
all  that  regards  faith  and  morals,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and, 
at  least  as  regards  the  past,  by  the  Greek 
Church,  as  represented  in  the  decrees  of  the 
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councils  whicli  tliat  cliurch  looks  upon  as  ecu- 
menical. The  latter  claim,  however,  which  does 
not  go  beyond  that  of  inerramy,  or  actual  exemp- 
tion from  error  u]i  to  the  i)resent  time,  differs 
widely  from  tliat  of  infallibility,  as  p\it  forward  by 
the  Roman  Church,  which  involves  not  alone  an 
actual  historical  immunity  from  error,  but  jvlso 
such  a positive  and  abiding  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  will  at  all  times  both  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  error  and  guide  and  direct  in 
the  faithful  teaching  of  all  necessary  truth.  Tlie 
infallibility  claimed  by  tlie  Roman  Church  is  thus 
of  two  kinds,  passive  and  active — the  first  (Matt, 
xvi.  18),  in  virtue  of  which  the  church  never 
can  receive  or  embrace  any  erroneous  doctrine,  no 
matter  by  whom  proposed  ; the  second,  in  virtue 
of  which  she  is  charged  with  the  function  ( Matt, 
xxviii.  19;  Mark,  .xvi.  15;  Ei)hes.  iv.  11-16)  of 
permanently  teaching  to  the  world  the  essential 
truths  of  God,  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of 
error,  and  of  autlioritatively  deciding  every  con- 
troversy by  which  the  oneness  of  belief  among  the 
faithful  may  be  endangered.  Catholics  regard  this 
gift  as  a natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of 
the  authority  in  matters  of  faith  with  whicli  they 
believe  the  church  to  be  invested,  and  which,  if  not 
guided  in  its  exercise  by  sucli  infallible  assistance, 
would  be  but  a false  light  and  an  attractive  but 
dangerous  instrument  of  delusion. 

Such  is  the  notion  of  infallibility  as  claimed  by 
the  Roman  Church.  Two  very  important  and 
practical  questions,  however,  arise  regarding  it, 
both  of  whicli  liave  been  the  occasion  of  much  con- 
troversy even  among  Catholics  themselves  : ( 1 ) as 
to  the  subject — the  seat  or  the  organ  of  this  in- 
fallibility, and  (2)  as  to  the  object — the  matters 
to  which  it  extends. 

As  to  the  first,  all  Catholics  have  been  agreed 
that  the  body  of  bishops,  morally  speaking,  through- 
out the  church,  acting  in  common  with  the  pope, 
constitute  the  most  perfect  organ  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  ; and  hence,  that  when  they  unite  in 
any  way,  whether  assembled  in  a general  council 
or  separated  in  place,  their  judgment  is  infallible. 
Thus,  if  a doctrinal  decree  was  addressed  officially 
by  the  pope  to  the  whole  church,  and  either  ex- 
pressly confirmed  or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  bishops, 
this  decree  was  held  to  be  infallible.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  a doctrinal  decree,  emamating  even  from  a 
local  council,  as  that  of  a national,  or  even  a pro- 
vincial church,  was  universally  accepted  by  the 
pope  anil  the  bishops,  that  decree  also  was  held  to 
1)6  infallible.  In  a word,  wherever  there  is  found 
the  united  judgment  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  all 
have  agreed  in  accepting  it  as  the  infallible  judg- 
ment of  the  church.  But  should  the  pope  alone 
judge  without  the  bishops,  then  arose  the  well- 
known  dispute  of  the  Gallican  and  Ultramontane 
divines  ; the  latter  affirming,  the  former  denying, 
the  papal  judgment  to  be  infallible  ; but  all  a^ree- 
ing  that  it  was  not  binding  as  an  article  of  Catlwlic 
faith  so  long  as  it  had  not  received  the  assent  of 
the  body  of  the  bishops.  By  the  deci-ee  of  the 
Vatican  Council  ( 1870)  this  controversy  was  decided 
after  much  discussion ; the  constitution  Pastor ^ter- 
HUS  teaches  ‘ that  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  speaks 
ex  cathedrA — that  is,  when  he,  using  his  office  as 
l)astor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  in  virtue  of  his 
apostolic  office  defines  a doctrine  of  faith  and 
morals  to  be  held  by  the  whole  church — he  by  the 
divine  assistance,  promised  to  liim  in  the  blessed 
Peter,  possesses  tliat  infallibility  with  which  the 
Divine  Redeemer  was  pleased  to  invest  his  church 
in  the  definition  of  doctrine  on  faith  or  morals,  and 
that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  are  irreforrnable  in  their  own  nature  and 
not  because  of  the  consent  of  the  church.’  See 
Pope. 


On  the  matters  or  subjects  to  which  the  gift  of 
infallibility  extends  Catholics  are  agreed  in  one 
principle,  tliat  it  embraces  all  those  subjects,  and 
those  only,  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  divine  truth  in  the  church.  Hence,  presuppos- 
ing diline  revelation,  either  written  or  oral,  it 
embraces  all  questions  of  faith  and  morality,  all 
subjects  of  general  discipline,  so  far  at  least 'as  to 
preclude  the  introduction,  by  authority  of  the 
church,  of  any  discipline  which  should  be  injurious 
to  faith  or  to  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  embrace  questions  of  science,  or  matters  of  fact, 
or  abstract  opinions  unconnected  with  religion.  On 
this  point  all  Catholics  have  been  agreed.  But  a 
very  celebrated  dispute  arose  in  the  17th  century, 
on  occasion  of  the  Augustinus  of  Jansenius,  as  to- 
the  infallibility  of  the  church  in  judging  of  books, 
out  of  which  originated  the  well-known  Jansenist 
distinction  of  law  and  of  fact  (see  Jansenism). 
On  this  subject  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
all  Catholics  are  now  agreed  in  recognising  as  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  effective  infallibility 
that  it  should  extend  to  the  judgments  upon  book's- 
so  far  as  to  decide  whether  the  doctrine  contained 
therein  may  or  may  not  be  opposed  to  sound  faitli. 
or  morality. 

[Tlie  Vatican  Coimcil  produced  a large  literature,  in- 
cluding Cecconi,  Storia  del  ConciUo  Vaticano  ( 187.8 ) ; 
Frond,  Actes  et  Histoire  du  Concile  (Ecununique  de  Rome 
(8  vols.  1870-73).  Salmon’s  Infallibility  of  the  Church 
(1889)  discusses  the  doctrine  controversially  from  the 
Protestant  point  of  view.]  See  also  Basel  ( Council  of  ), 
Pope,  Ro.man  Catholic  Church,  &c.,  and  Kev.  D.  Lyons, 
Christianity  and  Infallibility— Both  or  Neither  (1892). 

Illfailiy«  in  Law,  was  a stigma  attaching  to  the- 
character  of  a person  so  as  to  disqualify  him  from 
being  a witness.  It  was  distinguished  into  infamy 
of  fact  and  infamy  of  law.  Infamy  of  fact  results 
from  a depraved  course  of  life  and  abandoned 
character,  of  law  from  the  sentence  of  a court 
finding  the  person  guilty  of  any  crime  to  which 
the  character  of  infamy  attached.  Since  184.3  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  exclude  a witness  on  the 
ground  of  infamy,  though  questions  as  to  character 
and  as  to  crimes  committed  a witness  may  be 
asked  with  a view  of  affecting  his  credibility. 

Infant,  in  English  law,  is  <a  term  which  in- 
cludes all  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty -one. 
Such  persons  are  subject  to  special  rules  of  law, 
which  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

( 1 ) Crime. — A child  under  seven  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  crime ; a child  between  seven  and  four- 
teen can  be  convicted  if  it  is  shown  that  he  knew 
the  nature  of  his  act.  A boy  under  fourteen  is 
presumed  incapable  of  rape. 

(2)  Marriage. — Boys  under  fourteen  and  girls 
under  twelve  cannot  contract  marriage.  As  a 
general  mle,  infants  of  marriageable  age  require  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians  to  marry  ; but  the 
absence  of  such  consent  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  a marriage  actually  solemnised.  A person  pro- 
curing the  marriage  of  an  infant  by  fiaud  forfeits 
any  property  which  accrues  to  him  or  her  from  the 
marriage. 

(3)  Property  and  Contract. — An  infant  may 
acquire  and  dispose  of  property,  enter  into  con- 
tracts, and  cany  on  business  ; but  he  is  privileged 
to  repudiate  liability  for  his  acts,  except  in  certain 
cases.  Contracts  for  necessaries  (i.e.  for  things 
suitable  to  the  infant’s  position  in  life ) are  binding 
on  him  ; and  settlements,  &c.,  executed  with  the 
approval  of  a judge,  in  terms  of  certain  acts  of 
parliament,  are  also  binding.  On  coming  of  age 
an  infant  may  confirm  or  rescind  any  act  by  which 
he  has  acquired  or  disposed  of  property  during 
infancy  ; if  he  continues  to  hold  property  acquired, 
he  must  ])erform  obligations  connected  with  it : if 
e.g.  he  has  acquired  sli.ares  in  a company,  he  must 
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pay  calls  on  them.  If  he  has  entered  into  a con- 
tinuing contract  (e.g.  a contract  of  partnership), 
he  is  taken  to  have  confirmed  it,  unless  he  rescinds 
anrl  ceases  to  take  the  benefit  of  it  within  a reason- 
able time.  As  for  his  other  contracts,  he  might 
formerly  have  confirmed  them  by  an  express  ratifi- 
cation ; he  is  now  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the 
Infants’  Relief  Act  of  1874,  which  enacts  that  no 
action  shall  be  brought  on  the  ratification  of  a 
promise  made  during  infancy.  No  will  made  by  a 
person  under  twenty-one  is  valid.  An  infant  may 
bring  an  action  by  his  procheln  ami  or  next  friend 
(usually  his  father,  if  living).  If  an  action  is 
brought  against  him,  a guardian  ad  litem  may  be 
appointed.  A parent  or  guardian  is  not  liable  for 
the  debts  of  an  infant,  unless  he  has  e.xpressly  or  by 
implication  contracted  to  pay  them.  An  infant 
may  contract  as  agent  for  a person  of  full  age ; in 
this  case  his  acts  are  regarded  as  the  acts  of  his 
principal. 

In  Scotland  the  law  difiers  in  many  respects 
from  the  law  of  England  on  this  subject.  The 
term  infant  is  not  used  at  all  in  a technical  sense. 
All  persons,  if  male,  are  in  legal  strictness  called 
pupils  till  fourteen,  and  if  female,  till  twelve  ; and 
troni  fourteen  or  twelve  to  twenty-one  they  are 
technically  called  minors.  In  general,  the  contracts 
of  a pupil  are  absolutely  void,  and  he  is  under  the 
care  of  tutors,  who  are  eithei’  his  parents  or  others 
appointed  by  the  court.  A minor,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  enter  into  contracts  ; but  if  they  are 
to  his  lesion  or  prejudice  he  can  reduce  or  set 
them  aside  any  time  within  four  years  after 
majority.  Moreover,  if  a minor  go  into  trade,  his 
contracts  bind  him,  as  they  do  other  persons. 
Further,  a minor  can  make  a will  or  testament, 
operating  on  his  movable  estate,  though  he  cannot 
alienate  his  heritable  estate  in  like  manner.  The 
four  years  which  are  allowed  to  him  after  majority 
to  consider  whether  he  will  set  aside  contracts  are 
■called  quadriennium  utile  ; and  if  he  can  prove 
lesion  he  is  in  that  period  entitled  to  restitution. 
In  Scotland,  also,  a minor  may  marry  as  freely  as 
if  he  were  a major,  and,  indeed,  he  is  in  general 
his  own  master,  or  siii  juris,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
(a  female  at  twelve).  See  the  article  Age. 

Infant)  Feeding  of.  When  the  health  and 
■strength  of  the  mother  admit  of  it,  there  is  no 
■doubt  that  the  food  provided  by  nature  is  far  the 
best  suited  for  infant  nourishment.  In  this  case 
the  child  should  be  fed  entirely  on  breast  milk  for 
the  first  six  or  eight  months  at  least,  and  partially 
for  the  remainder  of  the  first  year  of  life.  Beyond 
this  period,  nursing  is  usually  injurious  to  mother 
and  child,  hut  is  often  continued  because  of  the 
idea  that  it  tends  to  prevent  pregnancy.  If  from 
any  cause  the  mother  is  unable  to  nurse  her  infant, 
a wet-nurse  is  tlie  best  substitute ; though  the 
im})rovement  effected  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
foods  has  rendered  this  method  of  bringing  uji 
infants  less  common  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
selection  of  a suitable  nurse  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  medical  adviser,  and  is  a responsible  and  diffi- 
cult duty.  When  neither  of  these  methods  is 
available,  the  milk  of  some  animal  has  to  be  used. 
Goats’  milk  and  asses’  milk  have  both  been  recom- 
mended, as  more  nearly  resembling  human  milk 
than  cows’  milk  does ; but,  as  they  are  almost 
always  difficult  to  piocure,  while  cows’  milk  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  it  is  this  which  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  must  be  employed.  The  differ- 
ences between  human  milk  and  cows’  milk  must 
therefore  be  recognised  and  allowed  for.  They 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : Cows’  milk  con- 
tains much  less  sugar,  rather  less  fat,  and  consider- 
ably more  albuminoids  than  human  milk ; and 
under  the  action  of  acids  a much  larger  proportion 
of  albuminoids  coagulate,  and  form  a much  firmer 
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clot  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  To  assimi- 
late cows’  milk  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  natural 
food  of  the  infant,  it  must  be  modified  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following ; One  tablespoonful  of  milk 
to  be  mixed  with  half  a tablespoonful  of  cream, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  (boiled ),  and  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  for  each  meal  during 
the  first  month.  If  the  cows’  milk  still  forms  too 
firm  a clot,  a tablespoonful  of  lime  water,  or  of 
barley  water,  may  be  substituted  for  one  table- 
spoonful of  plain  water ; or  a little  solution  of 
gelatine,  or  of  one  of  the  prepared  foods  for  infants, 
such  as  Mellin’s,  may  be  added.  The  quantity  of 
milk,  &c.  must  be  gradually  increased  as  the  child 
grows,  till  at  the  sixth  month  it  has  nine  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk,  one  of  cream,  ri^'o  of  water,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  at  each  meal.  It  is 
sometimes,  but  not  generally,  necessary  to  secure  a 
supply  of  milk  from  one  cow.  If  ordinary  milk 
disagrees,  predigestion  (by  Benger’s  liquor  pan- 
creaticus  or  Fairchild’s  peptonising  powder)  may 
overcome  the  difficulty.  If  milk  cannot  be  borne 
in  any  form,  some  substitute  (prepared  ‘infants’ 
food,’  chicken  broth,  raw  meat  juice,  &c. ) must  be 
used.  But  in  all  such  ditticirlt  cases,  medical 
advice  should  be  sought. 

There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  illness  in 
infants  brought  up  on  the  bottle  than  imperfect 
attention  to  cleanliness,  which  leads  to  souring  of 
the  milk  and  severe  indigestion.  There  should 
always  be  at  least  two  bottles,  tubes,  &c.  in  use ; 
and  after  a meal  the  apparatus  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  pieces,  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soda  and 
water,  and  left  steeping  in  fresh  boiled  water  till  it 
is  required.  No  cork,  wood,  or  other  absorbent 
substance  should  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
fittings  of  the  bottle,  as  this  renders  perfect  cleanli- 
ness almost  impossible. 

Till  after  the  sixth  month  at  least  the  infant  is 
unable  to  digest  starchy  foods,  unless  specially  pre- 
pared as  in  the  ‘ infants’  food  ; ’ and  the  giving  of 
rusks,  biscuit-crumbs,  &c.  before  this  period  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  the  infant  than  to  the 
adult,  but  rather  more,  tliat  the  jneals  should  be 
taken  regularly.  During  the  first  six  weeks,  what- 
ever method  of  feeding  is  adopted,  a meal  should  be 
given  on  the  average  every  two  hours  from  5 A.  M. 
to  11  P.M.  From  this  period  to  the  eighth  month 
the  interval  should  gradually  be  increased  to  three 
or  four  hours,  and  always  as  far  as  possible  the  time 
of  the  meals  should  be  the  same  from  day  to  day. 
Of  course  these  are  merely  general  statements  ; the 
contentedness  and  thriving  of  the  infant  are  the 
true  guides  in  each  individual  case.  To  give  it 
a meal  every  time  it  cries  merely  overloads  the 
stomach  and  jnovokes  disorder  of  the  digestion. 

After  the  eighth  mouth  five  meals  a day  should 
be  enough,  and  two  should  consist  of  farinaceous 
food,  well  cooked  (rusks,  stale  bread-crumbs,  oat, 
barley,  or  wheat  flour),  as  well  as  milk.  About 
the  tenth  month  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  given 
once  or  twice  a day,  or  chicken-soup  in  its  stead. 
After  the  first  year  the  range  of  the  diet  may  be 
gradually  increased,  bread,  mashed  potato,  meat 
broth,  fish,  chicken,  well-boiled  vegetables  being 
gradually  added.  But  many  children  thrive  well 
on  milk  and  farinaceous  food  alone  up  to  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  and  if  so  may  be  allowed  to 
continue  on  that  diet. 

Infante  (from  the  Lat.  infans,  ‘an  infant’), 
the  title  given  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  juinces 
of  the  royal  family,  the  corresponding  title  of 
Infanta  being  given  to  the  princesses.  Since 
1388,  however,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  in 
Spain  has  been  styled  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and 
the  heir-apparent  in  Portugal,  until  the  separation 
of  Brazil  from  the  mother-country,  bore  the  title 
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of  Prince  of  Brazil.  The  personal  domain  of  an 
Infante  or  Infanta  is  called  the  Infantado. 

Infanticide,  or  the  murdering  of  infants, 
was  comnron  in  ancient  times,  and  still  prevails 
in  some  barbarous  communities.  The  practice 
existed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  found 
defenders  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  latter  in  his 
Politics  said  tlie  law  should  forbid  tbe  nurturing  of 
the  maimed,  and,  where  a check  to  population  is 
required,  abortion  should  be  i>roduced  before  the 
quickening  of  the  infant.  In  Sparta,  as  in  other 
Greek  states,  the  law  directed  that  when  a child 
was  born  the  father  should  cany  it  to  an  appointed 
place,  there  to  be  inspected  by  the  elders  of  the 
community.  If  it  was  a promising  child,  they  re- 
turned it  to  its  parents  to  be  educated ; otherwise 
it  was  thrown  into  a cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  In  ancient  Rome  the  Twelve  Tables 
directed  malformed  infants  to  be  immediately 
destroyed,  and  by  the  Patria  Potestas  the  father 
had  an  absolute  power  over  his  children  extending 
to  life  and  death  ; but  the  rigour  of  the  paternal 
law  both  as  regards  the  killing  and  the  sale  of 
infants  was  softened  by  subsequent  legislation,  and 
especially  by  Numa.  Among  the  Norse  the  child’s 
life  hung  in  the  balance  till  the  father  handed  it  to 
the  nurse  to  be  reared.  If  it  was  weak  or  mal- 
formed, or  if  the  father  disapproved  of  its  living, 
the  child  was  killed  by  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  to  wild  beasts.  According  to  Cmsar  the  Gauls 
were  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  children,  and  so  late  as  the  13th  century 
the  Poles  killed  imperfect  children.  Amongst  the 
Arabs  it  required  an  ordinance  to  prevent  the  crime 
of  killing  children  lest  the  parent  should  be  re- 
duced to  want,  and  tbis  element  of  anxiety  for  tbe 
father’s  independence  and  comfort  entered  largely 
into  the  calculations  of  many  states,  barbarous  and 
civilised,  with  regard  to  their  posterity.  The 
Arabs  also  buried  female  infants  alive. 

In  modern  times  infanticide  prevails  only 
amongst  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  nations,  and 
even  amongst  these  the  increased  intercourse  with 
civilised  states  is  gradually  stamping  out  the 
practice.  Until  comparatively  recent  times  child- 
murder  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  In  the  Fijian  island  of  Vanua 
Levu,  or  some  parts  of  it,  the  infanticide  reached, 
till  the  middle  of  the  19th  centuiy,  a half  and 
in  others  two-thirds  of  the  child  population. 
Amongst  the  Hindus  the  practice  of  destroying 
children,  especially  females,  prevailed  to  a fearful 
extent,  until  it  was  checked  under  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley’s  rule  (1798-1805).  The  practice  was 
forbidden  by  tbe  Vedas ; but,  in  consequence  of  the 
expense  and  the  disgrace  attached  to  girls  remain- 
ing unmarried,  the  practice  prevailed  amongst 
the  Rajputs — who  destroyed  all  females  exce]5t 
the  first-born — and  the  native  races.  The  methods 
of  killing  were  poisoning  by  pills  of  tobacco, 
drowning  in  milk,  smearing  the  mother’s  breasts 
Avith  opium,  and  plastering  the  mouth  with  coav- 
dung.  NotAvithstanding  the  Koran,  the  Moham- 
medans Avere  inclined  to  the  practice,  but  effected 
their  object  by  means  of  abortion.  Efforts  began 
to  be  made  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
amongst  others  by  Jonathan  Duncan  and  Major 
Walker,  for  the  suppression  of  the  practice,  and 
in  1853  these  efforts  Avere  at  last  croAvned  Avith 
success  at  a durbar  arranged  for  by  Lord  LaAvrence. 
It  Avas  thought  expedient  to  continue  a system  of 
surveillance  by  tbe  police  in  some  districts,  and 
to  institute  a system  of  average  numbers  in 
families,  Avbich  concentrated  tbeir  vigilance  upon 
those  families  Avhich  reached  the  lowest  average. 
Amongst  the  Japanese  the  father  had,  but  has 
not  noAv,  absolute  poAver  of  life  and  death  over 
his  children.  In  China  infanticide  Avas,  and  in  the 


remoter  parts  of  that  vast  country  still  is,  common. 
One  of  the  causes  here  is  the  right  possessed  by 
Chinamen  of  periodically  repudiating  their  Avives. 
Sometimes  the  infants  Avere  stifled  by  the  midAvives 
at  birth,  and  sometimes  they  AAere  cast  into  a 
neighbouring  stream,  Avhere  in  some  cases  they 
Avere  humanely  kept  afloat  by  a gourd,  so  that  they 
might  be  saved  from  destruction  by  any  compas- 
sionate person  Avho  might  feel  disposed.  In  early 
missionary  times  it  Avas  a part  of  the  duty  of  mis- 
sionaries to  pick  up  and  rear,  or  entrust  to  others 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing,  the  Avaifs  avIio  had  been 
abandoned  through  the  avarice,  poverty,  or  callous- 
ness of  their  parents. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  mentioned  infanticide  Avas 
prompted  by  religious  or  economic  reasons,  or  in- 
dulged in  from  caprice  or  indolence ; and  it  Avas 
permitted  in  deference  to  the  poAver  Avith  Avhich  in 
primitive  communities  as  Avell  as  in  advanced 
states  like  Greece  and  Rome  the  father  Avas 
endued.  Modern  civilisation  deals  A^ery  differently 
with  the  subject.  In  all  European  states,  altbough 
they  differ  Avidely  in  their  treatment  of  infanticitle 
and  cognate  crimes,  human  life  is  from  its  first  to 
its  last  hour  held  sacred,  and  Avhoever  puts  an  end 
to  it  is  a murderer.  Almost  the  only  motive  Avhich 
in  such  countries  noAV  leads  to  infanticide  is  that 
of  shame — the  parents  incurring  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting child-murder  to  escape  social  disgrace. 
The  efforts  therefore  of  legislators  and  criminal 
laAvyers  on  the  one  hand  have  been  directed  to  the 
repression  of  abortion,  concealment  of  pregnancy, 
and  murdering  the  neAV-born  infant,  and  of  phil- 
anthropists on  the  other  to  remove  temptation  to 
commit  the  graver  crimes  by  providing  Foundling 
Hospitals  (q.  V. ),  Avhere  tbe  oft'spring  of  sin  may 
find  a refuge.  See  also  Illegitimacy. 

In  England  and  Scotland  tbe  inexcusable  killing 
of  infants  is  theoretically  murder,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  killing  the  foetus  is  the  safety  of  the 
mother;  otherAvise,  Abortion  (q.v. ) is  a criminal 
offence.  The  concealment  of  birth  is  also  a criminal 
offence ; see  Birth  ( Concealment  of  ).  The 
destruction  of  children  may  be  effected  negatively 
by  not  supplying  food  and  clothing,  as  Avell  as  by 
the  positive  act  of  Avounding  or  ill-treating  ; and  if 
a parent  or  other  person  avIio  is  bound  by  laAV  to 
supply  food  and  clothing  to  the  child  refuses  or 
neglects  to  do  so,  thereby  causing  its  death,  such 
refusal  or  neglect  amounts  either  to  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, according  to  the  circumstances.  More- 
over, the  unlaAvful  abandoning  or  exposure  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  tAvo  years,  Avhereby  the  life 
and  health  of  the  child  are  endangered,  is  a mis- 
demeanour punishable  Avith  three  years’  penal 
servitude.  Where  a person  is  charged  Avith  the 
murder  of  a very  young  child  it  is  essential  to  prove 
that  the  child  AA^as  in  life.  Under  a statute  of 
James  I.  there  Avere  presumptions  against  the 
mother,  but  in  1803  the  trials  for  offences  of  this 
class  Avere  placed  under  ordinary  rules  of  evidence. 
The  presumption  Avhich  iioav  obtains  that  every 
neAV-born  child  found  dead  Avas  born  dead  is 
believed  by  certain  jurists  to  have  encouraged 
infanticide.  The  test  of  a child  being  born 
alive  is  not  that  it  breathed,  or  had  an  inde- 
pendent circulation  after  it  Avas  sejiarated  from  the 
mother ; it  is  enough  that  the  child  Avas  fully 
born.  Hence,  if  a man  strike  a Avoman  Avith  child, 
so  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child,  he  is  neither 
guilty  of  murder  nor  of  manslaughter  of  the  child. 
In  all  cases  of  the  murder  of  infants  the  question 
Avhether  the  child  Avas  fully  born,  and  so  the  sub- 
ject of  murder,  is  generally  one  of  medical  juri.s- 
prudence.  In  England  and  AVales  the  annual 
number  of  verdicts  of  murder  of  infants  one  year 
old  and  under  varied  in  1879-88  from  65  to  103. 
The  above  offences  in  reference  to  infanticide  are 
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punished  in  a similar  manner  in  Scotland,  where, 
though  the  killing  of  a completely  horn  infant  is 
murder,  a verdict  of  culpable  homicide  is  frequently 
returned.  Concealment  of  pregnancy  is  the  usual 
charge  under  49  Geo.  III.  chap.  17. 

It  has  been  stated  that  every  day  an  inquest  is 
held  upon  the  bodies  of  children  destroyed  through 
the  design,  the  neglect,  the  ignorance,  or  the  mental 
infirmity  of  the  mothers.  Even  when  the  act  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a crime,  its  enormity  is  gener- 
ally greatly  lessened  in  the  eye  of  the  law  by  the 
consiileration  of  the  physical  condition  and  moral 
disturl^ance  of  the  parent., 

An  Act  of  1872  obliges  those  who  undertake 
for  hire  to  nurse  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year, 
for  a longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours,  to  have 
their  house  registered,  and  to  keep  records  of  the 
children  they  take  charge  of.  They  must  also  give 
notice  to  the  coroner  or  j)i'ocurator-fiscal  of  such 
infants’  deaths,  and  are  under  obligation  to  keep 
sanitary  houses.  By  an  important  statute  passed 
in  1889  any  person  over  sixteen  who  wilfully  ill- 
treats,  neglects,  abandons,  or  exposes  a boy  under 
fourteen  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or 
causes  or  procures  this  to  be  done,  in  a manner 
likely  to  cause  the  child  unnecessary  suffering 
or  injury  to  its  health,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour, 
and  is  liable  to  £100  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
two  years,  or  to  both.  Lesser  penalties  are  inflicted 
on  summary  conviction.  The  fine  may  be  increased 
whei'e  the  offender  is  proved  to  be  interested  in  the 
death  of  the  child.  See  Children  (Cruelty 
TO ),  and  Burial  Societies. 

Infantry.  See  Army. 

Infant  Schools.  The  subject  has  been 
already  treated  under  Education  (q.v.).  But  there 
still  remain  a few  points  to  be  adverted  to.  Pastor 
Oberlin  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
infant  schools.  He  appointed  women  in  his  own 
parish  to  assemble  the  little  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six,  to  intei-est  them  by  conversa- 
tion, pictures,  and  maps,  and  to  teach  them  to 
read  and  to  sew.  The  first  infant  school  attempted 
in  Great  Britain  was  in  connection  with  Rooert 
Owen’s  socialistic  establishment  in  Scotland.  The 
education  and  training  of  young  children  were 
matters  of  great  interest  and  study  to  Pestalozzi 
(q.v.).  His  system  was  adapted  to  English  require- 
ments by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School 
Society,  founded  in  1836.  This  society  has  done 
excellent  work  in  training  teachers  and  instituting 
model  infant  and  juvenile  schools.  But  the  most 
successful  system  of  educating  quite  young  children 
is  the  Kindergarten  ( q.  v. ). 

Infection.  The  grounds  for  believing  that 
each  of  the  large  class  of  communicable  diseases 
depends  upon  the  presence  within  the  body  of  a 
distinct  living  organism  have  already  been  stated 
( see  Germ  ).  The  manner  in  which  each  of  these 
supposed  organisms  behaves  in  originating  fresh 
cases  of  disease  is,  however,  almost  as  characteristic 
as  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  body. 

( 1 ) In  malarial  or  miasmatic  diseases,  chief 
among  which  is  ague,  thougli  they  present  many 
analogies  to  truly  infectious  diseases,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  malady  can  be  transmitted  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy.  The  disease  poison  is 
derived  from  soil,  water,  or  air,  in  which  it  seems 
to  live  and  multiply. 

(2)  Intermediate  between  these  and  the  more 
characteristic  infectious  diseases  is  a group  of 
which  cholera  and  typhoid  (enteric)  fever  maybe 
taken  as  types.  Here  the  infectious  material  has 
its  origin  chiefly  from  the  dejecta  of  the  patient, 
but  seems  to  acquire  infectious  properties  only 
after  it  has  been  some  time  ( probably  for  several 
days)  outside  the  human  body. 
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(3)  The  largest  and  most  typical  class  includes 
typhus,  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  hooping- 
cough,  and  many  others.  In  all  these  the  disease 
is  directly  and  immediately  communicable  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy.  But  there  are  striking 
differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  infection 
usually  takes  place.  The  poison  of  typhus,  the 
dreaded  ‘jail  fever’  of  past  times,  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  admixture  with  air,  and  the  danger 
of  its  spreading  can  be  much  diminished  by  free 
ventilation.  In  smallj)ox  the  infection  can  retain 
its  vitality  for  years  on  the  walls  of  a room,  or  in 
the  artificially  dried  discharge  from  the  pustules ; 
in  scarlet  fever  it  may  e.xist  for  many  months  in 
articles  of  clothing.  Measles  is  not  least  infectious 
in  the  early  stage,  wdien  it  presents  merely  the 
symptoms  of  a bad  cold  ; scaidet  fever  infection  is 
not  at  its  worst  till  the  rash  has  faded  and  the 
skin  begins  to  be  shed. 

( 4 ) The  last  group  consists  of  those  diseases  in 
which  the  poison  does  not  diffuse  itself  through  the 
air,  but  requires  to  be  directly  inoculated  to  pro- 
duce the  disease — e.g.  syphilis  and  hydrophobia. 

This  classification  of  diseases  believed  to  be 
dependent  upon  organisms,  though  practically  con- 
venient, cannot  be  considered  a strictly  accurate 
one ; for  many  of  the  diseases  in  group  3,  perhaps 
all,  can  be  propagated  by  inoculation,  and  the 
infection  of  some  may  be  able  to  develop  outside 
the  body  and  behave  like  those  in  group  2.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems, both  practical  and  scientific,  presented  by 
the  subject.  As  to  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notifi- 
cation Act  of  1889,  and  other  cognate  matters,  see 
Hygiene,  Disinfectants,  Contagion,  and  the 
articles  on  the  several  diseases. 

Infeftment,  or  Sasine,  a Scotch  law  term, 
used  to  denote  the  symbolical  giving  possession  of 
land,  which  was  the  completion  of  tne  title,  the 
mere  conveyance  not  being  enough.  The  instru- 
ment of  sasine  was  the  notarial  instrument  embody- 
ing the  fact  of  infeftment.  The  old  ceremony, 
which  was  not  abolished  until  1845,  was  thus  per- 
formed. The  bailie  of  the  superior  of  the  lands, 
the  attorney  of  the  vassal,  a notary,  and  two 
witnesses  proceeded  to  the  lands  in  which  sasine 
was  to  be  granted.  The  attorney  delivered  to  the 
bailie  the  superior’s  precept  of  sasine,  and  required 
him  to  perform  his  duties.  The  bailie  delivered 
the  warrant  and  relative  deeds  to  the  notary,  who 
read  and  published  them  to  all  present.  The  bailie 
thereupon  delivered  the  symbols  of  possession, 
sometimes  a pen,  to  the  attorney,  and  the  attorney 
then  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  notary 
by  giving  him  a piece  of  money.  But  now  the 
necessity  of  a separate  formality  is  unnecessary,  it 
being  sufficient  to  register  a conveyance  in  the 
register  of  sasines  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  an 
infeftment  in  security  is  a temporary  infeftment  to 
secure  payment  of  some  debt ; and  an  infeftment 
of  relief  is.  a similar  security  to  relieve  a cautioner. 

Infernal  machines,  contrivances  made  to 
resemble  ordinary  harmless  objects,  but  charged 
with  some  dangerous  explosive.  An  innocent-look- 
ing box  or  similar  receptacle  is  partly  filled  with 
dynamite  or  other  explosive,  the  rest  of  the  space 
being  occupied  by  some  mechanical  arrangement, 
mostly  clockwork,  which  moves  inaudibly,  and  is 
generally  so  contrived  that,  wdien  it  has  run  down 
at  the  end  of  a predetermined  number  of  hours 
or  days,  it  shall  cause  the  explosive  substance  to 
explode.  For  a statement  of  the  uses  to  wdiich  this 
class  of  infernal  machines  has  been  put  by  the 
anarchist  parties,  see  Dynamite.  Fire-ships  ( q.  v. ) 
w'ere  employed  in  former  times ; and  modern 
nations  apply  a similar  principle  in  their  torpedo 
boats  (see  Torpedoes).  Bombs  or  hand-grenades, 
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in  so  far  as  they  have  been  employed  for  the 
felonious  destruction  of  human  life,  must  also  be 
accounted  infernal  machines.  The  most  notorious 
instances  have  been  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Napoleon  III.  by  Orsini  (q.v.)  in  1858  and  the  kill- 
ing of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  in  1881.  See  also 
Chicago,  Anarchists. 

Infidel,  amongst  Christians,  popularly  means  one 
who  reject^  Christianity  as  a divine  revelation,  but 
is  not  used  of  heathens  (though  they  are  infideles, 
Lat.  ‘ unfaithful  ’ ) or  heretics.  By  Moslems  Chris- 
tians are  called  by  a corresponding  term  ( ‘ giaour,  ’ 
‘ kaffir,’  &c. ).  See  Atheism,  Deism,  Apologetics, 
Christianity,  Heresy,  Persecution. 

Infinite*  In  philosophy,  infinite  is  that  which 
is  without  any  limitation,  and,  like  absolute  and 
unconditioned,  is  used  especially  of  the  Infinite,  of 
God.  As  to  our  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  some 
(as  Hamilton  and  Mansel)  hold  that  the  idea  is 
purely  negative ; Descartes  affirmed  that  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  was  not  merely  the  idea  of  an  objec- 
tive reality,  but  is  implied  as  a necessary  con- 
dition of  every  other.  See  Absolute,  Condition, 
Relativity  of  Knowledge  ; Hamilton’s  Dis- 
CHSsions,  Mansel’s  Limits,  Calderwood’s  Philosopliij 
of  the  Infinite,  Spencer’s  First  Principles. 

In  mathematics,  the  term  infinity  and  the 
phrases  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  small  are  of 
constant  occurrence  ; and  the  .symbol  oo  is  usually 
said  to  denote  a magnitude  infinitely  great, 
the  symbol  0 a magnitude  infinitely  small.  Are 
these  magnitudes  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
small  to  be  reasoned  about  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  finite  magnitudes?  Are  these  symbols 
oo  and  0 to  be  treated  in  the  .same  way  as  ordinary 
algebraic  symbols,  a,  b,  x,  y,  &c.  ? With  respect 
to  the  symbol  0 there  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
little  difficulty,  for  we  ai-e  accustomed  to  regard  it 
as  denoting  the  absence  of  all  quantity,  or  as  the 
result  obtained  by  subtracting  any  finite  quantity 
from  a quantity  equal  to  it.  It  is  found  convenient 
however,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
in  short  compass  the  grounds  of  the  convenience,  to 
give  another  meaning  to  the  symbol  0.  The  new 
meaning  will  perhaps  be  understood  from  the 
following  illustration.  Take  the  algebraical  ex- 
pression and  suppose  x capable  of  increasing 
so  tliat  it  may  become  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity  ; then  the  value  of  ^ will  diminish  and 

become  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  and  the 
limit  towards  which  it  tends,  that  is  to  say,  the 
value  from  which  it  may  be  made  to  differ  as  little 
as  we  please,  is  symbolised  by  0.  The  same  ex- 
pression will  enable  us  to  give  a meaning  to  the 
symbol  oo.  Suppose  x capable  of  diminisliing  so 
that  it  may  become  less  than  any  assignable 

quantity ; then  the  value  of  ^ M'ill  increase  and 

become  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity,  and 
the  limit  towards  which  it  tends,  that  is  to  say,  the 
value  from  which  it  may  be  made  to  differ  as  little 
as  we  please,  is  symbolised  by  oo.  The  symbols  0 
and  oo  therefore,  denoting  tlie  limits  towards  which 
cei'tain  variable  quantities  tend  when  particular 
suppositions  are  made,  cannot  be  used  absolutely 
like  the  symbols  denoting  finite  quantities  : because 
« -r  « = 1,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude 
that  0 -f  0 = 1 or  oo  oo  = 1.  Expressions  such 
as  0 0,  oo  -^  oo,  oo  - oo,  0 x oo,  oo°,  and  some 

others  are  called  indeterminate  forms  ; for  methods 
of  evaluating  tliem,  see  Chrystal's  Algebra,  chap. 
XXV.,  or  De  Morgan’s  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  chap.  x. 

Infinitesimals  is  the  name  applied  to  the  method 
adojited  by  Leibnitz  as  the  foundation  of  his  Differ- 


ential Calculus.  Leibnitz  considered  magnitudes 
as  composed  of  infinitely  small  elements  or  infini- 
tesimals. Those  elements  which  are  infinitely 
small  compared  to  any  finite  magnitude  are  infini- 
tesimals of  the  first  degree ; those  which  are  infinitely 
small  compared  to  infinitesimals  of  the  first  degree 
are  infinitesimals  of  the  second  degree  ; and  so  on. 
The  principle  of  the  method  briefiy  stated  is  that 
two  finite  magnitudes  are  equal  if  they  differ  only 
by  an  infinitely  small  magnitude.  Though  the 
results  obtained  by  the  application  of  infinitesimals 
are  seen  to  be  always  in  accord  with  the  I'esults 
obtained  by  other  methods,  and  a method  which 
always  leads  to  correct  conclusions  must  be  logically 
sound,  yet  the  fundamental  principle  does  not  at 
first  sight  seem  rigorously  exact,  and  the  method 
looks  as  if  it  were  merely  one  of  approximation.  In 
consequence  it  has  now  come  to  he  usual  to  found 
the  calculus  on  the  doctrine  of  limits, 
liifinitesinial  Calculus.  See  Calculus. 
Infirmaries.  See  Hospital. 

Inflainiuatioil  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
morbid  processes  that  fall  under  tne  notice  of  the 
physician  or  surgeon.  The  most  obvious  symptoms 
or  phenoniena  of  inflammation,  when  it  attacks  an 
external  or  visible  part,  are  pain,  redness,  heat, 
and  swelling.  If  a healthy  man  gets  a splinter  of 
wood  or  anj'  other  foreign  body  imbedded  in  any 
Heshy  part  he  begins  to  experience  pain  at  the 
part,  and  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  redness  of  the 
skin.  In  its  early  stages  the  process  is  known  as 
irritation  ; but  soon,  if  the  foreign  body  be  not 
removed,  the  pain  and  redness  increase,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a firm  and  extremely  tender  swell- 
ing at  and  around  the  spot,  and  a sense  of  abnormal 
heat.  These  purely  local  symptoms  are  succeeded, 
if  the  inflammation  I’each  a certain  degree  of  in- 
tensity, by  a general  derangement  of  the  \ ascular 
and  nervous  sj'stems,  to  which  various  names,  such 
as  constitutional  disturbance,  symptomatic  or  in- 
flammatory fever,  &c.,  have  been  applied. 

Numerous  observers  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
exact  phenomena  of  inflammation,  by  microscopic 
examination  of  the  transparent  parts  of  animals  in 
which  the  process  has  been  artificially  excited. 
From  observation  made  on  the  web  of  the  frog’s 
foot  and  other  transparent  parts  of  animals  by 
Wharton  Jones,  Paget,  Cohnheim,  Burdon  Sander- 
son, Ziegler,  and  many  others,  the  main  features  of 
the  process  are  now  well  known. 

In  inflammation  of  moderate  severity  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part  are  seen  to  dilate,  ant'l  the  current 
of  blood  through  them,  at  first  sometimes  a little 
accelerated,  becomes  much  slower  than  the  normal. 
In  consequence  of  this  retardation  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  being  somewhat  sticky  in  consistence, 
fall  out  of  the  central  stream,  and  drag  along  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  where,  as  the  inflammation 
increases,  they  are  arrested.  Then  follows  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  process.  Minute  buds  are 
seen  to  form  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
veins  and  capillaries,  each  one  coriesponding  to  a 
white  blood-corpuscle  in  the  interior.  These  buds 
grow  larger  at  tlie  expense  of  the  corpuscle.s,  which 
thus  pass  through  the  wall  of  the  vessel  without  any 
break  in  its  continuity ; and  the  migration  continues 
till  the  tissue  around  "the  vessels  is  crowded  with  cor- 
puscles. At  the  same  time  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  fluid  exudes  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  in  jiart  coagulates,  forming  with  the 
corpuscles  what  is  known  as  coagulahle  or  plastic 
lymph.  From  the  capillaries  red  as  well  as  white 
blood-corpuscles  pass  into  the  tissue.s.  If  the  in- 
flammation be  more  intense  complete  arrest  of  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  (stasis)  takes  place. 

We  may  now  consider  the  explanation  of  the 
cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  redness 
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depends  upon  there  being  more  blood  than  usual 
in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  affected  part ; sometiines 
also  upon  the  occurrence  of  heniori-hage  in  the  in- 
tlained  tissue.  The  swelling  depends  in  i>art  upon 
the  distension  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  mainly  upon 
the  effusion  of  fluids  and  blood-corpuscles  above 
■tlescribed.  These  are  termed  the  products  of  in- 
flammation ; and  many  changes,  some  of  a repara- 
tive nature  and  others  of  an  injurious  tendency, 
slepend  upon  their  presence.  The  pain  may  vary 
from  mere  discomfort  to  intense  agony.  It  is 
probably  due  to  compression  of  the  sensory  nerves 
■of  the  affected  part  by  the  dilated  vessels, 
and  the  exudation.  It  is  often  throbbing. 
There  is  usually  most  pain  in  those  parts  in 
Avhich  the  tension  produced  by  the  swelling  is 
the  greatest,  as  in  bone,  serous  and  fibrous  mem- 
branes, &c.  The  pain  occurring  in  inflammation  is 
-always  aggravated  by  pressure,  and  by  this  means 
the  physician  can  often  distinguish  between  in- 
flammatory and  non-inflammatory  disorders.  The 
heat  is  seldom  so  much  increased  as  the  sensations 
of  the  patient  Avould  lead  him  to  believe ; it  does 
not  rise  above  the  maximum  heat  of  tlie  blood  in 
the  interior  of  the  body.  This  increase  of  heat 
•depends  upon  the  increased  flow  of  arterial  (or 
highly  oxidised)  blood  to  the  part. 

The  blood  obtained  by  bleeding  a patient  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  any  important  organ  usually 
presents  a peculiar  appearance  after  coagiilation 
known  as  the  huffy  coat  (see  Blood  ).  Another  and 
a more  important  change  in  the  blood  in  inflamma- 
tion is  the  augmentation  of  the  fibrin,  wliich  often 
rises  to  two,  three,  or  more  times  its  normal 
•(luantity. 

The  further  course  of  iuflammation  is  much  moi-e 
variable.  The  most  favourable  termination  is 
resolution,  where  the  products  of  the  inflammation 
are  gradually  removed  by  the  lymphatics,  and  the 
tissue  returns  to  its  normal  state.  If  the  exuded 
Iflood-corpuscles  accumulate  in  large  amount  (sup- 
puration) they  form  an  Abscess  (q.v.),  and  must  in 
■general  be  evacuated  befoi-e  cure  can  take  place. 
If  the  inflamed  tissue  be  superficial  its  outer  layers 
may  <lie  and  be  tlu'own  oft  (ulceration),  leaving  a 
■sore  which  heals  by  Cicatrisation  (q.v.).  If  the 
inflammation  be  severe  and  extensive  Gangrene 
(ipv. ) or  mortification  may  ensue. 

In  the  return  to  health  of  inflamed  tissues,  where 
neither  resolution  nor  death  of  the  patient  has  taken 
place,  formation  of  new  tissue  is  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  gap  which  is  left  by  suppuration  or  ulcera- 
tion. This  is  effected  mainlylby  the  action  of  the 
•exuded  leucocytes  present  in  the  ‘plastic  lymph,’ 
which  under  suitable  conditions  becomes  gradually 
• •oi’ganised  into  fibrous  tissue,  bone,  &c.  ; but  the 
restoration  of  the  epithelial  covering,  where  a breach 
in  the  surface  either  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane 
has  occurred,  is  effected  only  under  the  influence  of 
■epithelial  cells  present  at  the  edge  of  the  gap.  The 
process  is  essentially  similar  to  the  healthy  repair 
of  broken  bones  ( see  Fr.\cture  ),  or  incised  wounds, 
though  many  authorities  do  not  apply  the  term 
inflammation  to  these  cases.  It  is  thus  that  parts 
recently  severed  from  the  body  may  be  some- 
times replaced  and  still  live.  The  success  of  the 
Taliacotian  operation,  by  which  a new  nose  is 
engrafted  in  the  position  of  that  which  had  been 
lost,  of  the  operation  of  injecting  a stimulating 
■fluid  into  cystic  tumours,  with  the  view  of  setting 
up  adhesive  inflammation,  and  of  various  other 
-surgical  operations,  essentially  depends  upon  the 
property  of  organisation  ijossessed  by  inflammatory 
■exudation,  or  closely  allied  products.  Although 
the  organisation  of  plastic  lymph  is  thus  essentially 
a conservative  and  reparative  process,  it  leads  in 
many  cases  to  untoward  results.  Thus,  when  a 
serous  membrane  (e.g.  pleura,  pericardium,  peri- 
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toneum ) is  inflamed,  the  exudation  between  its  con- 
tiguous surfaces  often  becomes  transformed  by  the 
same  process  into  fibrous  tissue,  forming  layers  or 
bands  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  the  organs  involved  (lung,  heart,  intestine,  as 
the  case  may  be ) after  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided. In  inflammation  of  the  iris  the  pupil  may 
be  rendered  irregular  or  immovable,  or  may  even  be 
closed  up  by  inflammatory  exudation.  In  endo- 
carditis, or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart,  exudation  may  be  deposited  in  wart- 
like masses  on  the  valves,  and  may  thus  occasion 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  cardiac  disease. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  are  very  various. 
Among  predisposing  causes  must  be  reckoned  any 
condition  which  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  it.  The  most 
obvious  exciting  causes  are  mechanical  violence, 
chemical  irritants,  excessive  heat  or  cold,  produc- 
ing injuiy  of  a part  of  the  body  which  leads  directly 
to  inflammation  in  that  part.  Less  obvious,  but 
not  less  certain,  is  the  effect  of  exposure  to  cold  in 
exciting  inflammation  of  internal  organs.  But  of 
all  the  causes  the  most  important  undoubtedly, 
though  they  have  only  been  recognised  within  the 
last  three  <lecades  of  the  19th  century,  are  micro- 
organisms— bacteria,  &c.  ( see  Germ  ).  Besides  the 
numerous  specific  diseases  attended  by  inflam- 
mation of  various  organs  and  tissues  proved  or 
believed  to  be  due  to  these  bodies,  many  forms  of 
what  is  known  as  simple  inflammation — e.g.  acute 
abscess — have  been  shown  to  be  associated  with 
them.  Some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
no  true  inflammation  can  take  place  without  them  ; 
and  though  this  opinion  has  not  been  proved,  it 
is  certain  that  almost  all  the  most  severe  forms  of 
inflammation  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
some  form  of  micro-organism. 

The  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  most  important 
organs  are  described  under  their  specific  names, 
and,  as  a general  rule,  the  termination  -itis  is  em- 
ployed to  indicate  an  inflammation.  Thus,  periton- 
itis signifies  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  ; iritis, 
inflammation  of  the  iris  ; &c.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  however,  is  usually  known  as  pneumonia 
instead  of  pneumonitis,  and  of  the  pleura  as  pleurisy 
instead  of  pleuritis.  See  Pneumoni.^,  Pleurisy, 
Enteritis  (for  inflammation  of  the  bowels). 
Peritonitis,  Stomach  (for  gastritis).  Liver  (for 
hepatitis).  Eye  (for  iritis),  BR.tiN,  &c. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation  further  than  to 
remark  ( 1 ) that  if  possible  we  must  remove  its 
e.xciting  cause,  which  can  seldom  be  done  except 
when  the  inflammation  is  external ; and  ( 2 ) that 
the  patient  should  be  placed  on  a strictly  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  (which  implies  a total  abstinence 
from  solid  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinks,  due 
attention  to  ventilation,  temperature,  Ac. ).  Of  the 
direct  remedies,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  both  for 
good  and  evil,  is  blood-letting,  although  at  present 
it  is  rarely  used.  The  medicines  chiefly  employed 
are  purgatives,  preparations  of  mercury,  tartar 
emetic,  and  opium  ; -while,  as  e.xternal  applications, 
hot  fomentations  or  poultices  ( sometimes  applica- 
tions of  cold  water  or  ice  are  preferable),  and 
counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  sinapisms, 
setons,  Ac. , are  often  of  service. 

Inflection.  See  Gr am.mar. 

Inflorescence.  This  term  is  applied  by 
botanists  in  a concrete  and  special,  as  well  as  in  an 
abstract  and  general  sense — i.e.  first  to  any  single 
group  or  natural  aggregate  of  flowers  arising  upon 
a common  main  axis,  and  secomlly  to  the  various 
modes  or  princi])les  of  floral  arrangement  theni- 
•selve.s.  Despite  that  endless  superficial  divereity 
upon  which  the  charactenstic  aspect  of  different 
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species  and  larger  groups  so  much  depends, 
these  apparently  indefinite  variations  may  readily 
be  reduced  to  a small  number  of  easily  intelli- 
gible types.  For,  while  the  earlier  botanists  natu- 
rally tended  to  develop  a nomenclature  correspond- 
ing to  the  multiplicity  of  outward  forms  which 
inflorescences  acquire,  the  progress  of  research  has 
simplified  this  by  centering  attention  upon  the 
few  and  simple  modes  of  branching  by  which  they 
arise.  We  naturally  set  out  with  any  plant  of 
which  the  axis  continues  to  grow  indefinitely,  but 
of  which  a number  of  secondary  axes  arising  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  are  developed  as  flowers.  When 
the  pedicels  of  tliese  flowers  tend  to  reach  a moder- 
ately equal  length  the  inflorescence  is  known  as  a 
7’aceme  (fig.  1,  a);  or  when  the  process  of  floral 
development  arrests  them,  so  that  the  flowers  are 
pi-actically  sessile,  we  have  a spike  (fig.  1,  d).  The 
growing  point  of  most  racemes  and  spikes,  how- 
ever, tends  to  be  checked  by  the  reproductive  stress, 
and  the  axis  thus  frequently  ends,  or  rather  seems 
to  end,  in  a terminal  flower.  Good  examples  of 
this  essentially  racemose  or  spicate  type  are  fur- 
nished by  many  Liliacese,  Scrophulariacein,  &c. — 


Fig.  1. 

a,  raceme  of  lily  of  the  valley  ( Convallaria ) ; b,  corymb  of  candy- 
tuft (Iberis);  c,  umbel  of  fruits  of  fennel  ( Foeniculum ) ; d, 
spike  of  vervain  (Verbena) ; c,  head  of  fruits  of  dandelion 
( Taraxacum ) ; /,  Dorstenia ; fir,  fig  ( Ficus ) in  vertical  section. 

e.g.  Tritoma,  foxglove,  mullein,  &c.  Even  such  a 
curious  inflorescence  as  that  of  the  pine-apple  may 
now  easily  be  interpreted  as  a greatly  condensed 
spike  of  fruits,  crowned  by  its  leafy  growing- 
point. 

Tire  shortening  of  the  main  axis  of  a raceme  may 
take  place  after  ordinary  development  has  begun, 
so  that  the  upper  internodes  are  much  less  developed 
than  their  predecessors.  The  pedicels  of  the  younger 
flowers  naturally  share  the  same  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, and  thus  it  is  that  the  comparatively  long- 
pedicels  of  the  lower  flowers  place  them  on  much 
the  same  level  as  the  higher  ones,  and  even  as 
the  summit  of  the  axis.  This  variety  is  known 
as  the  corymb  (fig.  1,  b),  so  familiar  in  the  candy- 
tuft. When  all  the  internodes  are  so  shortened 
that  the  pedicels  arise  from  pr-actically  the  same 
level,  we  have  the  umbel  (fig.  1,  c),  so  charaeteristic 
of  the  Umbelliferse. 

Suppose  this  vegetative  arrestment  and  floral 
precocity  to  be  continued  still  further,  internodes 
and  pedicels  alike  become  arrested,  and  the  result 
is  a crowded  cone  or  excessively  shortened  spike 
of  sessile  flowers.  By  continuing  the  same  pro- 
cess which  gave  us  the  corymb,  the  cone  neces- 
sarily tends  to  appear  more  and  more  depressed 
through  the  more  rapid  upgrowth  of  its  lower- 
portions  ; thus  we  have  that  characteristically 
expanded  axis,  so  compactly  set  with  florets  as  to 
resemble  at  first  sight  a single  flower,  familiarly 


known  as  the  head  or  capitulum  of  the  Composites 
(fig.  1,  e).  The  spiral  arrangenrent  of  the  florets 
so  obvious  in  a sunflower  is  simply  that  of  the 
depressed  cone,  which  we  may  again  draw  out  in 
imag-ination  into  the  corymb,  the  spike,  or  the 
raceme,  with  which  it  is  in  principle  identical. 

A capitulum  fundamentally  similar  may,  how- 
ever, be  evolved  in  a slightly  different  way,  by  the 
more  or  less  complete  arrestment  of  the  secondary 
axes  of  an  umbel.  Hence  it  is  that  a few  umbel- 
liferous plants,  like  Astrantia,  or  still  better  the 
sea-holly  (Eryngium),  &c.,  come  to  present  that 
apiiearance  which  so  often  induces  the  beginner 
to  confuse  them  with  Composites. 

But,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  embryonic 
shortening  may  occur  in  any  type  of  infloreseence 
whatsoevei-,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  must 
reserve  the  term  capitulum  for  the  type  of  inflor- 
escence presented  by  the  Composite  or  Scabious, 
leaving  the  various  superficially  resemblant  forms 
or  'psetido-cajdtida,  as  of  sea-holly  already  referred 
to,  or  those  of  sea-pink,  of  bergamot,  «&c.,  to  be 
separately  analysed  according  to  their  true  origin. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  capitulum  proper,  we  must 
continue  to  keep  clearly  in  view  that  conception  of 
vegetative  growth  ( as  reaching  its  maximum  rate 
only  at  some  distanee  behind  the  growing  point) 
which  may  be  actually  verified  by  measurements  of 
any  growing  shoot  or  root.  The  conical  axis  thus 
not  only  tends  to  broaden  and  flatten,  but  its  lower 
portion  must  at  length  overtake  the  apex,  and  a 
perfectly  flat  receptacle,  as  in  some  species  of 
Dorstenia,  results.  The  margins  next  outgrow  the 
apex,  and  the  cone  is  now  becoming  a shallow 
saucer  (other  species  of  Dorstenia,  fig.  1,/).  The 
saucer  next  becomes  a cup,  or  even  flask  ; and  the 
remarkable  hollow  inflorescence  of  the  fig  (fig.  1, 
(j)  is  thus  seen  to  be  morphologically  akin  to  the 
capitulum,  and  through  this  by  the  corymb  even 
to  the  original  raceme  itself. 

The  study  of  vegetative  branching  (see  Beanch) 
has,  however,  shown  us  that  we  may  have  to  do 
with  compound  or  sympodial  axes  as  well  as 
simple  or  monopodial  ones.  That  is  to  say,  in 
our  primai-y  axis  the  growing  point  may  perisli, 
leaving,  however,  of  course,  all  the  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  secondai-y  axes 
latent  in  its  lateral  buds.  This  disappearance  of 
the  primary  growing  point,  having  once  set  in,  soon 
works  back,  until  we  have  it  occurring  immedi- 
ately after  the  development  of  the  first  lateral  bud. 
This  then  readily  takes  its  place  for  practical  pur- 
])oses,  just  as  a larch  or  pine  which  lias  lost  its  top 
renews  it  by  the  upgrowth  of  a branch.  But  the  new 
axis  dies  in  turn  after  giving  birth  to  its  successor, 
and  so  on ; thus  the  false  axis  or  sympode  is  • 
formed.  Inflorescences  of  this  type  are  knou  n as 
cymes.  The  simplest  in  principle  is  that  of  the 
Day-lily  (q.v. ).  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
helicoid  cyme  (fig.  2,  h),  since  the  origin  of  the 
ne-\v  axes  winds  on  in  the  same  spiral  order  as 
tliat  of  the  leaves  upon  the  primai-y  axis  itself. 
The  distinction  from  a raceme  is,  however,  easily 
made  wlien  we  notice  that  the  so-called  bracts  are 
not  really  bracts  at  all,  but  are  more  or  less  oppo- 
site to  the  flowers ; being  really  only  the  axillant 
leaves  of  the  next  axis,  which  bears  its  flower 
only  after  producing  a leaf  with  the  bud  of  its 
successor. 

But  in  other  cases  the  spiral  may  change  its 
direction  with  each  new  axis,  and  the  false  axis 
thus  assumes  a very  different  appearance,  that  of 
the  scorpioid  cyme  (fig.  2,  i),  of  which  the  elassical 
example  is  furnished  by  the  Boraginacete  (Goebel, 
however,  regards  these  as  unilateral  racemes,  and 
offers  Tradescantia,  Echeveria,  &c.  as  more  real 
types ).  This  reversal  of  the  spiral  has  been  prettily 
verified  by  noting  how  in  the  scorpioid  cyme  of  the 
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Rock-rose  ( Helianthemum ) the  spiral  of  the  calyx 
runs  in  an  opposite  direction  in  each  successive 
dower. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  wifh  cyniose  in- 
florescences as  arising  in  plants  with  alternate 
leaves  : in  opposite-leaved  plants — e.g.  Caryophyl- 
lacere  and  Begonia  (q.v.) — the  resulta.rt  form  is 
necessarily  very  different.  Let  the  growing  point 
terminate  in  a flower  as  before  ; but  since  each  of 
the  tM'o  leaves  immediately  below  is  in  an  equally 
favourable  condition,  both  as  regards  radiation  and 
aliment,  we  have  two  secondary  axes  instead  of 
one.  Hence,  instead  of  one  secondary  axis  continu- 
ing in  the  line  of  the  primary  one,  we  have  neces- 
sarily two  of  equal  strength  and  divergent  at  an 
equal  angle.  The  main  axis  thus  at  first  sight 


Fig.  2. 

Diagrammatic  representation  of  7i,  helicoid  cyme ; i,  scorpioid 
cyme ; k,  diehasium. 


seems  to  have  forked,  especially  when  the  terminal 
flower  disappears,  just  as  in  the  false  dichotomy  so 
apparent  in  the  branches  of  the  lilac  or  mistletoe  ; 
and  hence  the  old  name  of  dichotomous  cyme,  which, 
however,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  correct,  as 
diehasium  (fig.  2,  h),  hiparous  cyme,  or  the  like. 

This  inflorescence  may  undergo  shortening,  or  in 
more  physiological  language  remain  more  or  less 
embryonic,  as  in  most  Labiatse  (which,  however, 
present  all  gradations,  from  the  fully-developed 
cymes  of  Hyssopus,  through  the  ‘ false  whorls  ^ or 
‘ verticillasters  ’ of  the  majority  of  genera,  to  the 
terminal  pseudo-capitulum  of  Bergamot).  The 
apparent  umbel  of  geraniums  and  the  pseudo- 
capitulum  of  the  sea-pink  have  also  this  origin. 

Not  only  modifications  of  these  leading  types, 
but  various  combinations,  simple,  compound,  and 
complex,  and  in  all  degrees  of  reduction  or  exuber- 
ance, may  also  arise ; the  question  of  separat- 
ing all  the  preceding  types  of  inflorescence  as 
radial  from  a small  residuum  as  dorsi-ventral  also 
presents  itself.  See  Goebel’s  Outlines  of  Classifi- 
cation and  Van  Tieghem’s  Traitt  de  Botanique. 

Influenza  (Ital.,  ‘ influence  called  in  French 
la  grippe),  one  of  the  class  of  diseases  to  which 
tlie  term  zymotic  has  been  applied,  has  been  long 
recognised  oy  medical  writers.  The  popular  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  any  severe  cold  in  the  head 
is  not  sanctioned  by  medical  authority.  Cullen 
called  it  catarrlms  e contagio,  but  although,  in 
most  cases,  it  closelj"  resembles  ordinary  catarrh, 
it  presents  certain  points  of  difference  from  that 
disease.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
catarrh,  there  is  a sudden,  early,  and  very  striking 
debility  _ and  depression  of  spirits.  This  early 
debility  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  character- 
istic signs  of  influenza.  The  mucous  membranes 
(especially  those  of  the  respiratory  organs)  are 
niuch  affected.  The  tongue  is  white  and  creamy, 
tlie  sense  of  taste  is  lost,  there  is  no  appetite,  the 


pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  the  skin,  although  at  first 
hot  and  dry,  soon  becomes  moist,  and  the'  patient 
complains  of  pains  and  soreness  in  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases  convalescence 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  a week  or  sooner  ; but 
influenza  is  very  frequently  conjoined  with  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  in  which  case  it  is  much  more 
persistent  and  dangerous.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
extreme  in-oneness  to  relapse  on  the  slightest 
exposure,  even  after  the  patient  feels  perfectly 
recovered. 

Influenza  affords  an  excellent  example  of  an 
epidemic  disease,  a whole  community  being  often 
attacked  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease is  connected  with  some  particular  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  what  that  condition  is  is  not 
known.  Not  unfrequently  influenza  follows  close 
upon  a sudden  thaw  ; sometimes  it  is  preceded  by 
thick,  ill-smelling  fogs  ; but  hot  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry  weather  have  all  been  attended  by  severe  out- 
breaks of  the  disease.  Like  cholera,  influenza 
generally,  but  by  no  means  constantly,  follows  a 
westerly  direction,  or  one  from  the  south-east  to- 
wards the  north-west,  and  its  course  seems  to  be 
altogether  independent  of  the  surface  currents  of 
air,  as  it  often  travels  against  the  prevailing  wind. 

The  epidemic  which  prevailed  during  the  winter 
of  1889-90  in  most  parts  of  the  civilised  world, 
the  first  of  importance  in  Britain  for  nearly  forty 
years,  presented  some  points  of  difference  from 
most  of  the  previously  recorded  outbreaks.  In 
particular,  there  was  in  many  places  a much 
larger  proportion  of  cases  without  any  catarrhal 
symptoms  whatever  than  appears  to  have  been 
observed  before.  Such  cases  present  a close  re- 
semblance to  Dengue  (q.v. ),  and  many  observers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
much  closer  relation  between  the  two  diseases  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed  ; while  some  believe 
that  the  epidemic  in  question  was  itself  dengue 
modified  by  climate,  and  not  influenza  at  all. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of 
influenza  is  not  to  bleed  the  patient,  or  in  any  way 
to  depress  his  vital  powers.  He  should  be  kept 
in  bed ; his  bowels  should  be  gently  opened,  his 
skin  slightly  acted  upon,  if  dry ; and,  if  the  cough 
be  troublesome,  a mustard-poultice  should  be 
applied  to  the  chest,  and  an  expectorant  mixture 
prescribed.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  were  during 
the  epidemics  of  1889-95  found  very  valuable  in 
combating  the  feverishness  and  pain  of  the  early 
stage.  In  persons  of  weak  or  broken-down  con- 
stitutions, ammonia,  beef-tea,  and  wine  and  water 
must  be  given  from  the  outset.  The  debility  that 
often  remains  for  a considerable  period  after  the 
establishment  of  convalescence  is  best  met  by  the 
preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia. 

Few  diseases  increase  the  death-rate  to  such  an 
extent  as  influenza;  more,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  attacked  in 
a severe  epidemic  than  in  conseqxrence  of  its  danger 
in  individual  cases.  See  Epidemic,  Germ. 

In  Forma  Pauperis  ( ‘ in  the  character  of  a 
poor  person  ’ ).  Persons  are  said  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperis  when  the  law  allows  them  to  conduct  law- 
suits without  paying  fees  to  court-officers,  counsel, 
or  solicitors.  In  England  a statute  of  Henry  VII. , 
affirming  the  common  law,  provided  that  such  as 
would  swear  themselves  not  worth  £5,  except  their 
wearing  apparel  and  the  matter  in  question  in  the 
cause,  should  be  exempt  when  plaintiffs,  but  not 
when  defendants,  from  the  payment  of  court-fees, 
and  should  be  entitled  to  have  counsel  and  attorney 
assigned  to  them  by  the  court  without  fee.  They 
were  further  excused  from  costs  when  unsuccessful ; 
a privilege  which,  according  to  Blackstone,  amounted 
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in  former  times  only  to  the  rather  uncomfortable 
alternative  of  choosing  between  paying  and 
being  whipped.  This  indulgence,  first  confined  to 
plaintiffs,  was  afterwards  extended  to  defendants. 
It  was  at  first  restricted  to  the  Common  Law 
Courts,  but  afterwards  adopted  in  the  practice  of 
the  Equity  and  Probate  and  Divorce  Courts.  No 
one  can  sue  in  forma  pauperis  unless  the  opinion 
of  counsel  on  his  case,  and  an  affidavit  by  the  party 
or  his  solicitor  that  the  same  case  contains  a full 
statement  of  the  material  facts,  be  produced  to  the 
court  applied  to.  A suitor  in  forma  pauperis  is 
not  entitled  to  costs  unless  by  order  of  the  court.  In 
Scotland  an  Act  of  1424  established  the  poor’s  roll 
to  secure  a like  privilege  to  poor  persons  there. 
Information.  See  Criminal  Law. 

Informer,  in  English  law,  the  person  who 
sues  for  a penalty  under  some  statute.  In  many 
statutes  which  define  offences — not  criminal,  but 
savouring  of  criminality — encouragement  is  often 
given  to  persons  who  are  willing  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  the  crown,  the  pecuniary  penalty  or  part  of  it 
being  given  to  the  informer.  This  kind  of  action 
is  called  a qid  tarn  action,  from  the  use  of  the 
words  qui  tarn  pro  domino,  regind  quam  pro  seipso, 
Ac.  In  criminal  proceedings  an  accomplice  who 
turns  king’s  evidence,  if  accepted  as  a witness  by 
the  crown,  is  called  an  ajiprover  or  prover.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  professional  ‘ sycophant  ’ 
at  Athens  the  informer  has  been  regarded  as  an 
odious  character.  In  Ireland,  owing  to  the  un- 
satisfactory relations  between  the  government  and 
the  people,  almost  any  pei  son  who  gives  evidence 
against  a prisoner  runs  tlie  risk  of  making  himself 
unpopular.  In  Chancery  proceedings  at  the  suit 
of  the  attorney-general  the  informer  is  called  a 
relator.  In  Scotland  an  informer  is  the  party  who 
sets  the  Lord  Advocate  in  motion  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions, and  the  Lord  Advocate  is  bound  to  give 
up  the  name  of  the  informer,  who  is  liable  in  case 
of  malicious  prosecutions.  See  Approver,  Spy. 

Infusions  are  aqueous  solutions  of  vegetable 
substances  obtained  without  the  aid  of  boiling.  In 
this  respect  only  do  they  differ  from  decoctions,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  boiling  is  resorted  to. 
Infusions  are  prepared  by  digesting  the  vegetable 
substance  (root,  bark,  &c. ) in  hot  or  cold  water  in 
a covered  earthenware  vessel.  Cold  water  is  pre- 
ferable when  the  active  principle  is  very  volatile, 
or  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  solution  of  some 
ingredient  in  the  vegetable  which  is  soluble  in  hot, 
but  not  in  cold  water.  For  example,  in  preparing 
the  infusion  of  calumba  cold  water  is  preferable, 
because  it  takes  up  the  bitter  principle  ( which  is 
the  essential  ingredient),  and  leaves  the  starch- 
matter  undissolved.  In  most  cases,  however, 
boiling  water  is  employed.  Infusions  are  pre- 
ferred to  decoctions  when  the  active  principle 
volatilises  at  a boiling  heat,  as  in  the  case  of 
essential  oils ; or  when  ebullition  readily  induces 
some  chemical  change,  as  in  the  case  of  senna. 

Infusions  may  also  be  prepared  by  Percolation 
(q.v. ),  a process  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  tinctures.  When  thus  prepared 
they  are  less  liable  to  decay  than  when  prepared  on 
the  old  system. 

The  fresh  infusion,  while  possessing  a finer 
flavour,  is  in  danger  of  being  superseded  in 
pharmaceutical  practice  by  the  concentrated  in- 
fusion. On  account  of  the  trouble  and  expense 
involved  in  making  small  quantities  of  the  fresh 
preparations,  recourse  is  frequently  had  to  the  con- 
centrated ones,  which,  when  diluted  with  seven 
times  their  bulk  of  distilled  water,  more  or  less 
represent  the  fresh  article.  Where  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  a volatile  one  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain 
the  full  aroma  in  the  concentrated  state,  and  to 


this  question  much  pharmaceutical  attention  has 
been  turned.  The  concentrated  infusions  contain 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  is  essential 
for  their  preservation.  The  simple  infusions  may 
be  preserved  for  a short  time  by  the  addition  of  a 
trace  of  chloroform. 

Infusoria,  a name  given  to  several  classes  of 
active  Protozoa,  some  of  which  appear  in  great 
numbers  in  stagnant  infusions  of  animal  or  vege- 
table matter.  The  great  majority  are  provided 
with  vibratile  locomotor  processes  of  their  living 
matter,  usually  in  the  form  of  cilia  or  Hagella ; 
and,  though  these  may  be  retracted  when  the 
animal  occasionally  encysts  itself,  they  are  prac- 
tically permanent,  and  express  the  predominantly 
active  constitution  of  these  cells.  Most  are  micro- 
scopic, but  many  are  readily  seen  when  foul  water 
is  held  in  a glass  vessel  between  tlie  eye  and  the 
light.  Yet  there  may  be  more  Infusorians  in  a cup 
of  stagnant  water  than  there  are  people  on  the  globe. 
Infusorians  occur  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and 
a few  are  parasitic ; they  feed  on  vegetable  or  on 
animal  matter,  on  bacteria  or  on  one  another, 
while  some  possessed  of  a green  pigment,  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with  chlorophyll,  prob- 
ably absorb  carbonic  dioxide  after  the  manner  of 
plants.  Most  Infusorians  possess  a ‘mouth’— i.e. 
a special  aperture  through  which  the  food-particles 
are  wafted  in  by  the  cilia  or  flagella.  As  single 
cells,  comparable  to  the  units  of  ciliated  epithelium 
in  multicellular  animals,  to  the  active  spores  of 
plants,  and  to  male  cells  or  spermatozoa,  they 
exhibit  the  usual  protoplasmic  structure  and  the 
central  differentiation  or  nucleus.  Theie  is  usually 
a definite  rind,  often  with  cuticular  structures ; and 
there  are  generally  contractile  vacuoles,  probably 
excretory  in  function.  IMany  Infusorians  occur 
not  as  single  individuals,  but  as  members  of  a 
colony,  the  results  of  multiplication  remaining 
clubbed  together,  and  often  forming  masses  easily 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  They  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  by  dividing  into  two,  or  by  rapid 
successive  division  into  a larger  number  (spore- 
formation);  and  thus  a single  Infusorian,  with 
favourable  temperature  and  nutrition,  may  in  four 
days  become  the  ancestor  of  a progeny  of  a million, 
in  six  days  of  a billion,  in  seven  and  a half  days  of 
a hundred  billions — weighing  one  hundred  kilo- 
grammes! If  the  life  of  the  .species,  however,  is 
to  be  sustained,  conjugation  or  incipiently  sexual 
union  of  two  Infusorians  (not  of  the  same  family) 
must  occur,  for  if  the  descendants  of  one  indi\  idual 
be  left  by  themselves  the  whole  family  falls  victim 
to  ‘senile  degeneration,’  and  the  members  dwindle 
away.  In  many  cases  among  ciliated  Infusorians 
the  researches  of  Maupas  anti  others  have  shown 
that  the  conjugation  of  two  forms  means  an  inter- 
change of  nuclear  elements  ; in  other  cases  the  two 
individuals  fuse  into  one.  When  the  two  con- 
jugates are  of  unet^ual  size,  as  in  the  common 
Vorticella  or  bell-animalcule,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  call  the  smaller  male  and  the  larger  female. 

The  classes  included  under  the  title  of  Infusorians 
are  as  follows,  beginning  with  those  ciliated  forms 
to  which  zoologists  often  restrict  the  term. 

Ciliata. — Infusorians  characterised  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  alternately  bent  and  straightened 
motile  processes  known  as  cilia.  The  usual  nucleus 
is  accompanied  by  a second  neighbour  nucleus 
(para-  or  micro-nucleus),  the  elements  of  which  are 
interchanged  in  conjugation.  They  are  classified 
according  to  the  relative  position  and  size  of  their 
cilia.  The  slipper-animalcnle  ( Paranuecium ),  and 
Opalina  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  the  frog 
illustrate  those  which  are  more  or  less  completely 
ciliated  ( Holotricha) ; the  beautifully-coloured 
species  of  Stentor,  the  genus  Balantidium,  with  one 
species  parasitic  in  man,  and  the  common  Bursaria 
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are  among  tliose  with  lieterogeneous  cilia  dissimilar 
in  size  and  form  { Heterotricha ) ; the  stalked  bell- 
animalcule  Voi'ticella  and  its  beautiful  allies  Epi- 
stylis  and  Carchesium,  the  jumping  Halteria,  with 
a girdle  of  springy,  bristle-like  processes,  and  Ophry- 
diuni,  which  multiplies  into  large  hollow  colonies, 
sometimes  5 inches  across,  have  a special  wreath 
of  cilia  round  the  mouth  { Peritricha) ; and  lastly, 
those  with  cilia  restricted  to  the  under  surface  are 
well  illustrated  by  Euplotes,  Oxytricha,  and  Sty- 
lonichia. 

Flagellata. — Infusorians  with  a vibratile  or  un- 
dulatory  flagellum,  or  with  moie  than  one,  used 
for  locomotor  or  food-catching  purposes,  including 
a vast  number  of  forms,  some  of  which  are  often 
called  Monads,  while  others — e.g.  Volvox — ap- 
proach if  they  do  not  unite  with  the  Alga*.  One  of 
the  very  commonest  flagellate  genera  is  Euglena. 
To  the  flagellates  proper  there  have  to  be  added 
the  Choanoflagellata,  with  a single  flagellum 
suiTounded  by  a beautiful  wine-glass- like  collar — 
e.g.  Salpingoeca,  and  the  interesting  Proterospongia 
— a colony  with  slight  division  of  labour  among  its 
members  and  like  a little  fragment  of  sponge  flesh; 
also  the  Dinoflagellata,  with  two  tfagella,  one 
parallel,  the  other  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  body — e.g.  Peridinium,  an  extremely  common 
marine  form,  affording  food  to  some  fishes  ; lastly, 
the  Rhynchoflagellata,  with  a large  locomotor 
flagellum,  including  two  genera — the  phosphor- 
escent marine  ‘ night-light  ’ (Noctiluca),  and  Lepto- 
discus,  a beautiful  bell-like  form,  which  seems 
within  the  compass  of  a single  cell  like  a far-ott' 
prophecy  of  medusoid  architecture. 

Suctoria  or  Acinetaria. — Infusorians  with  cilia 
only  in  their  free-living  youth,  usually  fixed  as 
adults,  and  always  with  prehensile  or  suctorial  pro- 
cesses like  tentacles,  by  means  of  which  they  prey 
upon  other  Protozoa.  Acineta  and  Podophrya  are 
suctorial ; the  common  Acineta  is  only  prehensile. 

In  beauty  of  form  and  movement,  in  the  liveli- 
ness of  their  behaviour,  and  in  the  intricate  phases 
of  their  life-history.  Infusorians  afford  almost  in- 
exhaustible material  for  investigation,  which  many 
workers  have  shown  to  be  at  once  captivating  in 
itself  and  full  of  biological  suggestiveness.  In  the 
general  economy  of  nature  Infusoria  are  especially 
important  as  a food-supply  to  small  animals,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  unite  with  Bacteria  in  working 
decaying  matter  once  more  into  the  cycle  of  life, 
or  in  reducing  it  to  simpler  elements. 

See  B.iCTEKiA,  Monad,  Paeam.®cidm,  Protozoa, 
VoRTlCELL.\  ; Claparede  and  Lachmann,  Etudes  sur  les 
Infusoires  (Geneva,  1858-Gl)  ; Stein,  Organismus  dev 
Infusions-Thiere  (Leip.  1859-83) ; Saville  Kent,  Manual 
of  the  Infusoria  (Lond.  1880-82)  ; Ray  Lankester,  article 
‘Protozoa,’  Encycl.  Brit.  (1885)  ; Maupas,  Archiv.  Zool. 
Exper.  ( vi.  1888 ) ; Biitschli,  ‘ Protozoa,’  in  Bronn’s 
Thierreich. 

Infusorial  £artli,  Diatom  Earth,  Kiesel- 
GUHR,  a siliceous  deposit  formed  chiefly  of  the 
frustates  of  Diatoms  (q.v.).  It  is  used  as  Tripoli 
Powder  for  polishing  purposes,  and  as  an  absorbent 
of  nitro-glycerine  in  making  Dynamite  (q.v. ). 

Ingemeiin,  Lower  and  ‘Upper,  two  small 
German  towns,  10  miles  E.  of  Bingen.  The  former 
(pop.  3000)  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Charle- 
magne, and  has  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace  he 
built  here  ; the  latter  ( pop.  3300 ) was  once  a free 
city  of  some  importance. 

Ingelow,  Jean,  a popular  poetess  and  novelist, 
was  born  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1820.  Her 
first  efforts  in  verse  were  published  anonymously 
in  1850  under  the  title  of  A Rhyming  Chronicle  of 
Incidents  and  Feelings.  These  gave  indication  of 
considerable  power,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  of 
Tennyson  and  Mrs  Browning,  to  Avhose  Avritings 
she  appears  to  have  been  strongly  draAvn  in  youth. 
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A good  deal  of  Miss  Ingelow’s  poetry  is  of  a devo- 
tional or  religious  cast,  introspective  in  quality 
and  melodious  in  style.  But  she  has  also  Avritten 
some  powerful  ballads,  and  of  her  minor  piece.s 
The  High-tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,  1571, 
is  probably  both  the  finest  and  the  best  knoAvn. 
Of  her  larger  poems  A Story  of  Doom  ( 1867 ) has 
been  the  most  successful.  To  about  the  same  time 
belong  DehoralCs  Book  and  the  Lonely  Rock,. 
Grandmother’s  Shoe,  The  Susjricious  Jackdaw, 
The  Life  of  John  Smith,  The  Minnows  with  Silver 
Tails,  Studies  for  Stories.  Among  her  novels  may 
be  mentioned  Off  the  Skelligs,  Fated  to  he  Free 
(1875),  Don  John  (1876),  and  Sarah  de  Berenger 
( 1880).  An  edition  of  poems  appeared  in  1880-87 
(3  vols.).  Sbe  died  20th  July  1897. 

Ingemaiin,  Bernhard  Severin,  Danisli  poet 
and  novelist,  Avas  boin,  May  28,  1789,  at  Thorkild- 
strup,  in  Falster.  He  first  Avrote  lyrics  (Procne, 
&c. ),  and  then  collections  of  Fairy-tales  and  Stories. 
But  his  best  Avorks  Avere  a series  of  historical  novels,, 
in  Avhich  he  took  Walter  Scott  for  his  model — 
Valdemar  Seier  (1826),  Erik  Menved’s  Childhood' 
(1828),  King  Erik  (1833),  and  Prince  Otto  of 
Denmark  (\iZ5).  The  poems  Waldemar  the  Great 
and  his  Men  (1824),  Queen  Margaret  (1836),  and 
Holger  Danske  (1837),  Avhich  are  based,  like  his 
novels,  on  incidents  of  Danish  national  history  and 
tradition,  rank  among  Ingemann’s  most  success- 
ful eflbrts.  Besides  being  prolific  he  Avas  also 
versatile,  and  essayed  his  hand  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  pure  literature,  not  the  least  estimable 
of  his  productions  being  Psalms  (1825).  From 
1822  he  taught  Danish  language  and  literature  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Soro,  near  Copenhagen.  His 
collective  Avorks  Avere  publislied  in  39  vols.  ( 1843- 
64).  He  died  24th  Febi’uary  1862. 

Illgerinaillandy  the  old  SAvedish  name  for 
Avhich  is  now  the  government  of  St  Petersburg. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1749,  studied  at  Yale  and  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  became  a prominent  laAvyer  in 
Philadelphia.  He  Avas  a member  of  congress  in 
1780-81,  Avas  in  1787  a delegate  to  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Federal  constitution,  and  in  1812' 
Avas  the  Federalist  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  United  States.  He  Avas  a judge  in  the 
district  court  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  31st  October  1822. — His  son,  Charles 
Jared,  born  in  Philadelphia,  3d  October  1782,  sat 
in  congress  in  1813-15,  and  there  advocated  the 
principle  that  ‘ free  ships  make  free  goods ; ’ Avas- 
for  fourteen  years  United  States  district  attorney 
for  Pennsylvania ; and  Avas  a prominent  leader  of 
the  Democrats  in  congress  from  1841  to  1847.  He 
died  14th  May  1862.  He  Avas  the  author  of  some 
poems  and  a drama,  a political  satire  entitled 
Inchiquin’s  Letters  (1810),  and  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  War  of  1812  1845-52). 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Green,  Avas  bom  at 
Dresden,  NeAV  York,  11th  August  1833,  the  son  of 
a Congregational  minister  of  very  broad  vieAvs. 
With  his  brother  he  opened  a laAv-ottice  at  ShaAv- 
neetoAvn,  Illinois,  but  removed  in  1857  to  Peoria. 
In  1862-65  he  Avas  colonel  of  a Federal  caA  alry  regi- 
ment ; in  1866  he  Avas  appointed  state  attorney- 
general.  He  Avas  a successful  laAA'j*er,  a Avell-knoAvri 
Republican  campaign  orator,  and  attracted  more 
notice  than  he  deserved  by  his  lectures  directed 
against  the  Christian  religion,  and  by  many  pam- 
phlets and  books  iniblished  Avith  the  same  object. 
He  died  21st  July  1899. 

In^j^leby,  Clement  Mansfield,  an  eminent 
Shakespearian  scholar,  Avas  born  at  Edgbastoii, 
Birmingham,  29th  October  1823,  Avas  educated 
priA'ately,  and  afterAA-ards  proceeded  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
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1847,  and  became  M.A.  in  1850,  and  LL.D.  in  1859. 
He  entered  his  father’s  ohice  as  a solicitor,  and 
practised  for  a short  time,  though  by  no  means 
assiduously  or  con  amove;  and  after  his  father's 
death  in  1859  relinquished  the  profession  altogether 
to  devote  himself  to  a busy  life  of  letters.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  English  honorary  members  of  the 
Weimar  Shakespeare  Society,  an  original  trustee 
of  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  a vice-president  of  the 
New  Shakespeare  Society  (a  post  he  afterwards 
resigned),  and  successively  foreign  correspondent 
and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litei-a- 
tiire.  He  died  26th  September  1886. 

His  earliest  work,  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Logic  (1856), 
was  followed  by  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysic  (1864- 
69)  and  The  Revival  of  Philosophy  at  Cambrige  (1870). 
But  the  most  important  work  of  his  literary  life  began 
when  he  published  The  Shakespeare  Fabrications  ( 1859 ) 
and  A Complete  View  of  the  Shakespeare  Controversy 
( 1861 ).  These  were  followed  by  Was  Thomas  Lodge  an 
Actor?  (1868);  The  Still  Lion  (1874),  enlarged  into 
Shakespeare  Hermeneutics  ( 1875 ) ; The  Centurie  ofPrayse 
{ 1874 ) ; Shakespeare  : the  Man  and  the  Book  ( 1877-81 ) ; 
Shakespeards  Bones  ( 1883 ) ; Shakespeare  and  the  En- 
closure of  Common  Fields  at  Welcumbe  (1885);  and  an 
edition  of  Cymbeline  ( 1886 ).  A selection  of  admirable 
Essays  on  a wide  range  of  subjects  was  issued  in  1888  by 
his  son,  Holcombe  Ingleby,  who  prepared  in  the  same 
year,  for  private  circulation,  a brief  memoir  of  his  fatlier, 
with  a collection  of  his  epigrams,  translations,  and 
verses. 

Ingoldsby,  Thomas.  See  Barham. 

Ingolstadt  (called  and  Chrysopolis 

— i.e.  ‘the  golden  city’),  a town  and  first-class 
forti'ess  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
53  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Munich.  It  contains  two 
castles  of  the  former  dukes  of  Bavaria-Ingolstadt 
( now  used  for  military  purposes ) ; the  Gothic  church 
of  Our  Lady  (1425),  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Eck, 
Luther’s  opponent ; and  the  former  Jesuit  college. 
Brewing,  cannon-founding,  and  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  and  salt  are  the  only  indu.stries. 
Pop.  (1875)  14,474;  (1885)  16,390,  mostly  Roman 
Catholics.  A university  was  founded  here  in  1472, 
■which  reckoned  Reuchlin  and  other  eminent  scholars 
among  its  professors,  and  a century  after  its  founda- 
tion had  4000  students.  It  was  removed  to  Lands- 
hut  in  1800,  and  to  Munich  twenty-six  years  later. 
Ingolstadt  was  the  first  German  town  at  which  the 
Jesuits  were  permitted  to  establish  themselves, 
and  to  teach  publicly  from  the  university  chairs. 
Loyola  gave  it  the  fond  title  of  ‘ his  little  Ben- 
jamin.’ Here,  too,  Adam  Weishaupt  established 
the  Illuminati  (q.v. ).  Ingolstadt,  which  existed  in 
the  9th  century,  was  first  fortified  in  1539.  In 
1827  the  fortifications,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1800,  were  restored  upon  a first- 
class  scale.  See  works  by  Gerstner  (1853)  and 
Kleemann  (1883). 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt,  author  of  The 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  was  born  at  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1809,  was  for  some  time  a sailor,  and 
afterwards  taught  languages  at  a college  in  Missis- 
sippi. He  published  a string  of  wild  romances, 
sucli  as  Captain  Kyd  and  Lajitte,  or  the  Pirate  of 
the  G^df ; but  after  he  was  ordained  to  the  Episco- 
pal ministry,  in  1855,  he  chose  biblical  subjects  for 
his  stories,  and  wrote  The  Prince  of  the  House  of 
David  (1855),  The  Pillar  of  Fire  (1859),  and  The 
Throne  of  David  (1860).  He  died  in  1860. 

Ingi*es,  Jean  Dominique  Auguste,  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Montauban,  15th  September 
1781.  He  became  a pupil  of  David  in  1796,  and 
five  years  later  gained  the  ‘Grand  Prix.’  In  1806 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  four- 
teen years.  He  then  spent  four  years  in  Florence, 
where  he  painted  ‘The  Vow  of  Louis  XIII.,’ a 
picture  which,  on  being  exhibited  at  the  Paris 


Academy  in  18^,  broke  down  the  indifference  of 
the  public  to  the  work  of  Ingres.  In  Italy  he  had 
adhered  to  the  style  of  David,  but  had  modified  it 
by  the  inspiration  he  got  from  Raphael  and  other 
old  masters.  To  this  period  belong  his  best  por- 
traits, and  his  ‘ Qidipus  and  the  Sphinx,’  ‘Venus 
Anadyomefie,’  ‘Romulus  and  Acron,’  ‘Virgil  read- 
ing the  jEneidf  ‘ Raphael  and  Fornarina,’  ‘ Roger 
and  Angelique.’  Returning  to  Paris  in  1826,  Ingres 
was  appointed  professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Acad- 
emy, and  became  the  recognised  head  of  a great 
school.  But  the  acrimonious  criticisms  passed  upon 
his  ‘ Apotheosis  of  Homer  ’ ( 1827 ) and  ‘ Martyrdom 
of  St  Symphorian’  ( 1834)  made  him  gladly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  succeeding  Horace  Vernet  as 
director  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome  in  1834. 
There  he  painted  ‘ Stratonice  ’ and  the  ‘ Portrait  of 
Cherubini’  The  exhibition  of  these  and  other 
pictures  in  Paris  at  length  turned  the  tide  of 
popular  admiration  firll  and  strong  in  his  favour. 
He  relied  more  upon  form  and  line  than  upon 
colour ; some  of  his  best  productions  ( ‘ Girl  after 
Bathing,’  ‘CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx,’  the  ‘Odalisque,’ 
and  the  ‘Fountain’),  compositions  of  a few  figures 
each,  are  unquestionably  deserving  of  admiration  ; 
but  of  late  it  is  commonly  held  that  for  a time  he 
was  unduly  overrated.  At  the  exhibition  of  1855 
he  was  awarded  the  grand  medal  of  honour  for 
his  collection  of  pictures,  and  was  nominated 
a grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1841,  and  died  there  on  14th 
January  1867.  See  Lives  by  Delaborde  (1870), 
Blanc  (1870),  and  Schmarsow  (1884;  in  Dohme's 
Kunst  und  Kunstler). 

Ingria.  See  St  Petersburg. 

Ingrossing.  See  Engrossing. 

Ingulph.  abbot  of  Crowland,  long  considered 
the  author  of  the  Historia  Monasterii  CroyUvndensis, 
according  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  secretary  to 
Duke  William  of  Normandy,  and  was  by  him  in 
1086  made  abbot  of  Crowland,  where  he  died,  16th 
November  1109.  The  Historia  Monasterii  Croy- 
landensis  was  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  his 
Scriptores  Rcrum  Anglicarum  post  Bedam  (1596), 
and  in  a more  complete  edition,  with  the  continua- 
tion by  Peter  of  Blois,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Rerum 
Anglicarum  scriptores  veteres  (Oxford,  1684). 
There  is  a translation  by  H.  T.  Riley  in  Bohn’s 
Antiquarian  Library  (1854).  Some  writers  even  of 
the  18th  century  questioned  the  entii’e  genuineness 
of  the  book  ; but  their  scepticism  did  not  proceed 
further  than  the  hypothesis  of  interpolations  by  a 
later  writer.  But  in  1826,  in  the  Q uarterly  Review, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
whole  so-called  History  was  little  better  than  a 
novel,  and  was  probably  the  composition  of  a monk 
in  the  13th  or  14th  century.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved,  as  the  student  will  find,  by  Mr 
Riley  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  (vols.  i.  and 
ii.),  and  by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  in  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue  ( vol.  ii. ). 

Inhambane.  a Portuguese  station,  capital  of 
a district  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  lies  just 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  its  bay,  but  unhealthy.  The  town 
dates  from  1764,  and  has  6500  inhabitants,  of  whom 
some  70  only  are  Europeans. 

Inheritance.  See  Heir,  Intestacy,  Will, 
Succession,  Heredity. 

Inia  (Inia  geoffrensis),  a toothed  fresh- water 
Cetacean,  not  unlike  a dolphin,  but  with  certain 
anatomical  peculiarities  which  keep  it  outside  that 
family.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Amazons,  and  in  the  lakes  near  the  Cordil- 
leras. It  measures  about  8 feet  in  length,  has  a 
long  cylindrical  snout  with  stiff  hairs,  and  a very 
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slight  dorsal  fin.  It  feeds  chiefiy  on  fish,  and  is 
hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  it  yields.  It 


Inia. 


is  generally  found  in  little  troops  of  three  or  four. 
The  females  show  great  aliection  for  their  young. 

InitialSt  Though  in  general  it  is  usual  and 
regular  in  all  legal  deeds  and  writings  for  a party 
to  write  his  ordinary  signature  in  full,  yet  in  many 
cases,  especially  in  documents  of  a mercantile 
nature,  signature  by  initials  will  bind  equally  with 
the  full  signature.  If,  however,  the  subscription 
to  a bill  of  exchange  be  by  initials  or  marks  it 
will  not  warrant  summary  execution ; and  the 
pursuer  of  an  action  on  the  bill  will  have  to  prove 
that  such  initials  or  marks  are  the  party’s  usual 
mode  of  subscribing. 

Injections.  This  term  is  applied  in  medicine 
to  fluids  thrown  into  the  passages  or  cavities  of  the 
body  by  means  of  a syringe  or  elastic  bag.  The 
fluids  thus  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel 
are  termed  Clysters  (q.v.).  Hypodermic  Injections 
are  treated  under  that  head.  See  also  TRANS- 
FUSION OF  Blood. 


Injector.  Fig.  l shows  in  section  a simple 
form  of  injector  for  raising  water.  Steam  issuing 
from  the  pipe  S,  into  the  vessel  WR,  will  first 
create  a partial  vacuum  above 
W by  dragging  air  with  it,  and 
then,  when  the  water-level  is 
above  the  nozzle,  will,  on  collaps- 
ing by  condensation,  impart  its 
energy  to  the  water  and  drive  it 
up  through  the  narrow  neck 
below  R,  to  a height  of  about 
one  foot  for  every  pound  of 
steam-pressure  per  square  inch. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  in- 
jectors can  work  so  economi- 
cally, as  regards  expenditure  of 
steam,  as  ordinary  slow-moving 
pumps  do ; but  they  possess 
many  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages which  are  bringing  them 
Fig.  1.  into  use. 

Feed-pumps,  for  feeding  water 
into  steam-boilers,  are  difficult  to  keep  in  order 
when  driven  at  high  speed.  The  very  rapid  action 
of  the  valves  severely  tries  their  durability.  In 
the  case  of  locomotives  inconvenience  was  often 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  their  feed-pumps  acted 
only  when  they  were  running ; and  thus,  if  an 
engine  happened  to  stand  still  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  water  occasionally  got  too  low  in  the 
boiler.  M.  Henri  Gilfard’s  injector,  now  in  general 
use  in  place  of  high-speed  feed-pumps,  acts  equally 
well  whether  the  engine  is  running  or  at  rest. 

The  diagram  fig.  2 will  give  an  idea  of  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  Giffard’s  injector.  A is  the  steam- 
boiler,  B the  water-level,  CDF  a pipe  into  which 
steam  is  admitted  : this  pipe  terminates  in  a cone 
DF,  which  is  enclosed  in  a larger  cone  HH.  In  the 
cone  DF  the  pointed  plug  E can  be  raised  or 


lowered  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  area  of 
the  aperture  at  its  lower  end  F.  G is  a pipe  com- 
municating with  the  water-cistern,  and  admitting 
water  into  the  external  cone  HH.  K is  a pipe 
communicating  with  the  boiler  under  the  water- 
level.  On  opening  communications  between  the 
boiler  and  this  apparatus  it  might  be  expected  that 
steam  would  rush  out  at  F,  and  water  at  K,  both 
currents  meeting  with  great  force,  and  escaping 
into  the  atmosphere  between  the  two  openings. 
Paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear, 
the  water  at  K, 
although  it  is 
actually,  . by 
reason  of  the 
head  of  water 
arising  from  the 
difference  of 
level  between 
the  aperture  at 
K and  the 
water-level  at 
B,  subject  to  a 
greater  boiler- 
pressure  than 
is  the  steam  in  _ 
the  cone  DF, 
is  yet  over- 
powered, and 
driven  back  in- 
to the  boiler  by 
the  stream  of 
water  and  con- 
densed steam 
issuing  from 
H ; and  thus 
water,  from  the 
pipe  G and  the 

tender  or  cistern,  is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  and 
constitutes  the  feed-water.  The  energy  of  the  col- 
lapsing steam  at  F is  transferred  to  water  in  HH  ; 
this  is  driven  forward  in  a stream,  which  is  at  its 
narrowest  at  K ; in  this  stream  the  actual  energy 
per  unit  of  bulk  at  K thus  comes  to  exceed  the 
potential  energy  of  the  boiler-water  at  K,  and  its 
actual  velocity  to  exceed  the  possible  velocity  of 
outflow  from  K ; whence  the  outflow  from  K is 
overpowered.  In  practice  this  injector  is  a some- 
what expensive  apparatus  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  adjustable  parts  required.  Variations 
in  the  pressure  of  steam  require  alterations  in  the 
area  of  the  steam-passage,  and  in  the  distances  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  conical  openings  for  the 
outflow  and  inflow  of  steam  and  water. 

Injunction,  in  English  law,  is  an  introductory 
writ,  by  which  a superior  court  stops  or  prevents 
some  inequitable  or  illegal  act  being  done.  If  the 
party  disobeys  the  injunction  he  may  be  attached 
for  contempt  of  court,  and  imprisoned  till  he  obeys. 
In  Scotland  a remedy  of  a similar  kind  is  called  an 
Interdict  (q.v.). 

Ink  is  a general  term  for  any  fluid  substance 
which,  when  applied  to  a suitable  surface,  leaves 
upon  it  a partially  or  wholly  indelible  impression. 
Any  such  fluid  may  be  used  for  writing  purposes  ; 
but,  as  the  recording  material  is  generally  paper, 
this  fluid  must  have  either  an  affinity  for  the  fibrous 
matter  of  which  the  paper  is  made,  or  for  the  sizing 
material  used  to  produce  upon  it  a homogeneous 
surface.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  ink  by  water  ; and  this  power  of  mordanting 
itself  is  one  of  special  importance,  as  upon  it 
depend  the  permanency  and  indelibility  of  the 
records.  Certain  salts  have  this  property,  especially 
salts  of  iron,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorb 
oxygen,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  pale  blue- 
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green  solution  produced  by  uiixing  protosalts  of 
iron  witli  vegetable  matters  containing  tannic 
or  gallic  acid  is  converted  into  a dense  blue-black 
insoluble  compound,  which  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  paper  unless  it  is  tampered  with  by 
means  of  chemicals  capable  of  decomposing  or 
destroying  it.  It  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  this 
insoluble  compound  that  writing-ink,  when  left  in 
open  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  thick  and 
ropy,  and  unfit  for  use.  Other  black  inks  are  pre- 
pared from  salts  of  chromium  and  vanadium. 
These  inks  are  in  some  cases  more  suitable  than  the 
simple  writing-inks  described  above.  Sulphate  of 
indigo  is  also  used  as  a colouring  matter.  A black 
ink  wliich  lays  claim  to  indelibility  is  prepared 
from  nigrosine,  one  of  the  aniline  compounds ; but 
the  colour  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  inks, 
and  is  not  absorbed  by  the  paper  fibre  to  the  same 
extent.  Writing-inks  are  generally  acid  in  char- 
acter, which  causes  the  corrosion  on  metal  pens ; 
but  this  property  rather  tends  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  ink,  as  it  retards  the  bleaching  action 
noticeable  in  old  documents.  Creasote,  or  common 
wood  vinegar,  is  added  to  most  inks  to  prevent 
moulding. 

The  following  will  be  found  excellent  recipes  for 
the  manufacture  of  black  writing-ink  on  a small 
scale  : ‘ With  galls  and  sulphate  of  iron. — 1 lb. 
bruised  galls,  1 gal.  boiling  water,  5^  oz.  of  sulphate 
of  iron  ( copperas ) in  solution,  3 oz.  gum-arabic,  previ- 
ously dissolved,  and  a few  drops  of  an  antiseptic,  such 
as  carbolic  acid.  Macerate  the  galls  for  twenty-four 
hours,  strain  the  infusion,  and  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients. With  Logwood. — Boil  10  oz.  logwood  in 
20  oz.  of  water ; boil  again  in  20  oz.  more  water, 
and  mix  the  two  decoctions ; add  2 oz.  chrome  alum, 
and  boil  again  for  quarter  of  an  hour ; aiid  1 oz. 
gTim-arabic.  The  product  is  25  oz.  deep  black  ink.  ’ 

Copying-inks  are  prepared  by  adding  sugar,  gum, 
or  glycerine  to  ordinary  writing-inks.  These  sub- 
stances protect  the  colouring  matter  (combined 
with  the  iron)  from  the  oxidising  influences  of 
the  air,  by  forming  a skin  or  impervious  varnish 
over  the  writing.  Thus,  when  tlie  damp  ‘ tissue  ’ 
is  pressed  upon  the  writing,  sufficient  unoxidised 
ink  is  transferred  to  stain  tlie  paper  from  back  to 
front,  and  expose  a legible  copy  on  the  upper  side. 
Aniline  colours  dissolved  in  water  holding  gum  or 
sugar  in  solution  are  also  used  as  copying  fluids. 
Owing  to  their  intense  colouring  power  these  inks 
are  useful  where  many  copies  from  one  document 
are  required,  but  only  for  temporary  use,  as  on 
exposure  to  air  or  light  these  colours  quickly  fade, 
and  the  record  is  lost.  Copyable  printing-ink  is 
prepared  from  these  mateiials ; and,  when  written 
and  printed  matter  is  to  be  copied,  as  on  way-bills 
or  invoices,  its  use  is  a great  convenience.  Copy- 
able  pencils  are  prepared  from  the  same  materials 
(in  a solid  form).  But  there  is  a very  serious 
objection  to  the  use  of  such  inks  and  pencils  : 
the  printed  or  written  matter  can  be  entirely 
removed  by  means  of  alcohol  or  other  solvents. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  writ- 
ing-inks which  would  hinder  or  render  impossible 
tampering  with  documents,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. The  necessity  for  such  inks  seems  exag- 
gerated, as  it  has  been  found  that  even  with  the 
best  manipulative  skill  and  chemical  knowledge 
it  is  practically  impossible  wholly  to  remove  writ- 
ing produced  with  the  common  iron  and  tannin 
ink,  such  as  is  almost  universally  used. 

Coloured  Inks. — These  are  essentially  solutions 
of  colouring  matters.  Red  ink  is  best  prepared  by 
dissolving  pure  carmine  in  ammonia  ; blue,  by  dis- 
solving Prussian  blue  in  oxalic  acid;  green,  by 
dissolving  one  per  cent,  methyl  gi-een  in  warm 
water.  Other  colours  can  also  be  simply  prepared, 
but  not  being  in  demand  are  not  usually  met  with  in 

commerce.  The  desirable  properties  in  all  writing- 
inks  are  that  they  shall  flow  freely  and  not  gum  or 
clog  the  pen,  that  they  shall  remain  perfectly  fluid 
( without  depositing  the  colouring  matter ),  and  that 
they  shall  be  reasonably  permanent  in  character. 

Sympathetic  Inks. — These  are  of  great  variety, 
and  although  possessing  an  interest  to  the  lover 
of  the  marvellous,  are  not  in  common  use.  When 
weak  solutions  of  cobalt  are  used  (chloride  or 
nitrate),  the  writing  remains  invisible  until  the 
paper  is  heated ; it  then  assumes  a red  colour, 
which  on  being  exposed  to  damp  air  (or  breathed 
upon ) changes  to  green.  Salts  of  lead  or  bis- 
muth, on  being  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
give  a black  impression.  When  a weak  solution  of 
galls  or  tannic  acid  is  used  the  paper  on  being- 
plunged  into  a bath  of  a per-salt  of  iron  will  show 
the  characters  in  black.  Tliis  is  a useful  method 
of  restoring  faded  old  writing,  and  in  cases  where 
chemicals  have  been  used  with  the  purpose  of 
removing  it. 

Printing-ink. — This  is  a greasy  or  oily  compound 
in  which  solid  pigments  are  held  in  suspension,  and 
is  altogether  different  both  in  appearance  and  com- 
position from  the  writing-inks  we  have  described. 

It  also  is  usually  applied  to  paper  surfaces,  and 
amongst  other  qualities  it  must  possess  the  pro- 
perty known  to  printers  as  ‘distribution’ — i.e.  of 
being  easily  spread  out  in  a layer,  the  tenuity  of 
whidi  will  not  cause  it  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of 
and  between  the  types ; it  must  also  attach  itself 
to  the  paper  when  the  type  is  pressed  upon  it, 
detaching  itself  from  the  latter  entirely ; it  must 
possess  the  apparently  oppo.site  properties  of  drying 
on  the  paper  within  reasonable  time,  whilst  it  shall 
not  do  so  on  the  type,  rollers,  or  ink-tables ; and 
lastly,  it  should  be  permanent  in  so  far  as  the 
impressions  on  paper  should  have  no  tendency  to 
change.  The  various  qualities  of  printing-ink  may 
be  described  under  three  heads — viz.  : ( 1 ) news- 
paper inks ; ( 2 ) bookwork  inks ; and  ( 3 ) lithograpliic 
inks.  With  the  common  and  consequently  cheap 
printing-inks  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  more 
expensive  drying  oils  be  employed  as  a vehicle  or 
varnish  for  the  colouring  matter.  Common  oils 
made  from  paraffin  and  resin  are  used,  mixed  with 
ordinary  lampblack.  From  this  compound,  when 
applied  to  the  surface  of  printing-paper,  the  oil.v 
matter  is  absorbed,  leaving  the  colouring  matter  as 
a stain  on  the  outside,  which  does  not  ‘ set  off'  ’ to 
such  an  extent  as  to  pi-event  its  employment  for 
cheap  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  better  class 
of  printing-inks,  however,  must  actually  dry  upon 
the  surface  of  the  paper  in  the  same  manner  as 
paint  will  dry  when  applied  to  a wall.  This  result 
is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  drying  oils — that 
is,  oils  which  have  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen 
and  becoming  gum-like  or  resinous  in  character. 
Thus,  when  the  ink,  prepared  from  linseed,  po)ipy, 
or  walnut  oil,  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
especially  if  assisted  by  heat,  the  colouring  matter 
becomes  imj)risoned  or  varnished  over  with  a resin- 
ous coating,  which  prevents  it  setting  off  or  staining 
any  substance  brought  in  contact  witli  it.  In  pre- 
paring the  varnish  of  such  inks  the  oils  already 
mentioned  are  heated  to  500°  or  600°  F. , at  which 
temperature  they  are  kept  for  a period  vaiying 
with  the  degree  of  viscosity  or  thickness  of  the 
varnish  required.  In  this  operation  the  oil  (a 
compound  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerine)  graduallv' 
thickens,  without  much  loss  of  colour  or  weight, 
pungent  fumes  of  acroline,  due  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  glycerine,  being  given  off.  The  varnish 
so  produced  is  mixed  with  lampblack,  prepared 
either  from  coal  or  burning  oil,  or  from  the  im- 
perfect combustion  of  gas,  and  after  very  careful 
grinding  is  in  a condition  for  use. 

The  manufacture  of  coloured  inks  is  practically 
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much  the  same  as  for  black  inks,  only  great  care 
must  he  exercised  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  vai-- 
nish,  and  to  see  that  the  chemicals  employed  do 
not  react  upon  one  another.  For  example,  when 
vermilion  (which  is  a compound  of  sulphur  and 
mercury)  is  employed  with  colours  containing 
iron  or  lead,  the  splendid  colour  of  the  vermilion 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  black 
sulphur  compounds  with  the  iron  and  lead.  It  is 
impossible  in  such  an  article  to  give  more  than  the 
general  outline  of  this  manufacture,  with  which 
are  connected  many  mysterious  processes  for  which 
there  is  no  chemical  explanation.  The  technical 
manuals  are  said  to  contain  reliable  recipes  to 
guide  to  its  manufacture,  and  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  these  for  details.  The  chief  drawback 
in  regard  to  coloured  printing-inks  is  their  tendency 
to  fade  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  light.  This 
drawback  has  become  more  accentuated  since  the 
introduction  of  coal-tar  colours,  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  rule  that  the  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful  they  are  the  less  are  they  fit  to  resist 
these  destructive  influences. 

In  lithography  both  writing  and  printing  inks  are 
employed,  these  being  of  a peculiar  character. 
The  former  consists  of  a soapy  fluid  holding  in 
suspension  fatty  matters  (shellac,  white  wax,  and 
tallow),  which  on  being  transferred  to  the  stone  are 
absorbed  and  retained  by  its  porosity.  The  sub- 
sequent application  of  lithographic  printing-ink 
(which  is  only  the  finest  variety  of  printing-ink 
prepared  in  an  especial  manner ) to  the  damp  surface 
of  the  stone  causes  it  to  collect  and  form  a layer  on 
the  portions  which  the  lithographic  writing-ink  has 
penetrated.  As  in  the  case  of  letterpress-inks, 
those  for  lithographic  purposes  are  prepared  in  black 
and  coloured  varieties. 

Special  inks  are  prepared  for  collotype  and  tin- 
plate printing.  Stamping  or  obliterating  inks  may 
either  be  prepared  by  thinning  down  black  or 
coloured  letterpress  printing-inks  with  linseed-oil 
or  tui  pentine,  or  by  grinding  aniline  colours  with 
glycerine  and  treacle. 

Indian  Ink  or  China  Ink. — This  is  a mechanical 
mixture  of  the  purest  and  densest  lampblack, 
with  a solution  of  gum,  gelatine,  or  of  agar-agar. 
The  black  paste  is  dried  and  pressed  so  as  to 
form  cakes,  in  which  condition  it  is  sold.  The 
lampblack  is  prepared  by  burning  sesame  or  other- 
oils,  controlling  the  supply  of  air  so  that  in  place 
of  a clear  flame  the  carbon  from  the  burning  oil  is 
deposited  in  fine  flakes  in  the  form  of  lampblack. 
For  the  very  finest  varieties  the  material  used  for 
this  purpose  is  camphor.  The  lampblack  or  carbon 
so  produced  is  amorphous,  and  of  an  intensely  black 
colour.  In  this  condition  it  is  seldom  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ordinary  writing,  but  when  rubbed  down 
with  water  forms  a material  used  by  draughtsmen 
for  plans,  &c.  Inks  of  a similar  nature  can  be 
prepared  by  mixing  the  solutions  already  mentioned 
with  colouring  matter. 

Marking-ink. — When  certain  salts  of  silver  or 
platinum  are  applied  to  textile  fabrics  these 
materials  are  reduced  in  the  fibres  of  the  fabric,  and 
the  writing  so  produced  is  not  removed  by  the 
ordinary  scouring  process  to  which  such  articles  are 
subjected.  Aniline  in  the  presence  of  oxidised 
substances  also  produces  a useful  indelible  ink. 

Ink-stains. — The  removal  of  writing-ink  stains 
from  linen  is  easily  effected,  by  alternately  dipping 
the  parts  in  a solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  (or  soda).  If  the  stains  be  old  and 
have  assumed  the  brown  colour  of  iron  mould, 
warm  diluted  muriatic  acid  will  be  found  effectual 
in  their  removal.  Where  the  fabric  is  coloured 
the  removal  of  ink-stains  is  more  difficult,  as  the 
chemicals  employed  in  the  former  case  are  inadmis- 
sible. In  this  case  a solution  of  pyroj)hosphate  of 


soda  may  be  used  with  advantage,  as  this  salt  does 
not  seriously  affect  even  delicate  colours.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  to  thoroughly  wash  the  fabric  after 
the  removal  of  the  stains. 

Inkermaiin,  a village  in  the  Crimea,  situated 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  harbour  of 
Sebastopol.  See  Ceimean  Wae. 

Inland  Revenue.  See  Excise,  Taxation. 

Inlaying  is  the  art  of  decorating  flat  surfaces 
by  the  insertion  of  materials  differing  from  the 
ground  or  body  in  which  they  are  inlaid,  in  colour, 
texture,  or  other  qualities.  The  body  or  basis  may 
be  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  and  the  inlaid  or  en- 
crusted substances  may  be  woods  of  various  colours, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoiseshell,  precious  and 
other  metals,  marbles,  and  hard  and  precious 
stones,  all  these  substances  being  selected  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  brilliance  and  variety 
of  their  colours.  Inlaying  in  wood  is  known  gener- 
ally as  marquetry ; in  metals  the  inlay  principally 
practised  is  called  Damascening  (q.v. );  and  in 
marble  and  precious  stones  it  forms  a variety  of 
il/osfMC-work  (q.v.).  As  is  the  case  with  most 
decorative  arts,  the  origin  of  inlaying  can  be  traced 
to  eastern  countries.  W'liile  some  kinds  of  inlays 
were  known  in  ancient  Rome,  the  art  as  prac- 
tised in  modern  times  first  took  root  in  Venice 
in  the  15th  century,  when  small  caskets  Avere 
ornamented  with  inlays  of  ivory  and  wood  in 
strictly  geometrical  patterns,  such  as  continue  to 
be  reproduced  to  this  day  in  the  familiar  inlaid- 
work  of  Bombay.  Contemporaneously  the  Floren- 
tines began  to  ornament  furniture,  &c.  with  small 
inlaid  dice  of  ivory  arranged  to  form  various 
patterns,  and  this  style  of  inlay  has  since  become 
generally  known  as  Certosa-work,  from  the  fact 
that  the  choir- fittings  in  the  church  of  the  Certosa 
or  great  Carthusian  monastery,  near  Milan,  are 
ornamented  in  this  manner.  From  these  begin- 
nings developed  the  Tarsia-work  of  Italy  of  a 
centui-y  later,  which,  dealing  at  first  with  geo- 
metrical patterns  in  wood,  developed  into  inlaid 
representations  of  architecture,  views,  figures,  and 
drapery,  and  finally  into  foliaceous  scrolls  of 
modern  marquetry.  Marquetry-Avork  in  furniture 
Avas  greatly  elaborated  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland  toAvards  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
and  Avorkers  in  Avood  found  great  delight  in  skilful 
elaboration  of  intricate  designs.  ToAvards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  a neAV  development  of  mar- 
quetry Avas  effected  by  a Fiench  artist,  Charles 
Andre  Boule,  in  the  exclusive  use  of  inlaid 
veneers  of  tortoiseshell  and  brass,  noAV  knoAvn  as 
Buhl-Avork.  Both  in  design  and  execution  Boule’s 
Avork  Avas  of  remarkable  quality  ; the  colour  of  his 
tortoiseshell  Avas  frequently  heightened  by  a back- 
ing of  gold  or  vermilion,  and  Ids  brass-work  Avas 
enriched  Avith  skilful  engraving.  ToAvards  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  Avhile  marquetry  of  a 
most  elaborate  character  Avas  being  made  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  the  richest  triumphs  of  the  art 
Avere  produced  in  France  by  the  famous  ehenistes 
Reisner  and  Roentgen  ; but  the  Revolution  put 
an  end  for  the  time  to  the  manufacture. 

Pietra-dnra,  Avhich  consists  of  an  inlay  of  bright- 
coloured,  hard,  and  precious  stones,  in  slabs  of 
marble  or  in  panels  of  Avood,  is  allied  to  the  ancient 
mosaic-Avork  Avhich  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Rome ; but  true  mosaic,  although  embedded  is 
not  inlaid.  Pietra-dura  began  to  be  made  in  Italy 
in  the  loth  century,  but  its  extreme  costliness 
prevented  its  extensive  application.  Two  A'arieties 
Avere  made  in  Italy,  one  being  an  inlay  of  nunute 
pieces  of  stones  Avith  colours  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a design  or  picture,  like  mosaics  of  larger  size. 
This  is  knoAvn  as  Roman  mosaic,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Florentine  mosaic,  Avhich  consists  of  slices  of 
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stone  shaped  and  inserted  to  form  definite  portions 
of  the  required  design.  This  latter  class  of  inlaid- 
work  was  introduced  into  India  by  a French  artist, 
Austin  de  Bordeaux,  who  decorated  the  famous 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  pietra-dura  of  the  richest 
and  most  elaborate  character.  The  art  then  took 
root  in  that  legion,  and  to  this  day  pietra-dura  of 
manifestly  European  character  in  design  continues 
to  be  a characteristic  art  industry  of  Agra. 

Tlie  ornamental  treatment  of  metals  by  inlaying 
is  principally  confined  to  the  encrusting  and  inlay- 
ing of  wire  and  fine  plates  of  gold  and  silver  into 
iron,  steel,  and  bronze.  The  inlaying  of  gold  and, 
to  a minor  degree,  silver  wire  into  iron  or  steel 
is  known  as  Damascening  (q.v. ).  In  India  sucli 
damascening  is  known  as  Kuft-work,  and  exten- 
sively practised  in  the  North-western  Provinces. 
Effective  combinations  of  inferior  metals  are  also 
made  in  India ; silver  inlaid  in  a black  alloy  of 
copper,  lead,  and  tin  being  known  as  Bidri-work, 
from  Bidar,  in  the  Deccan.  Combinations  of  copper 
and  brass,  and  of  brass  and  tin,  are  also  common 
in  the  household  vessels  of  the  Hindus.  The 
Japanese,  Avho  possess  many  alloys,  excel  in  com- 
bining and  inlaying  them,  often  in  relief,  in  their 
art  metal  manufactures. 

lull  (ancient  (Enus),  a river  of  Germany,  the 
most  important  Alpine  affluent  of  the  Danube, 
rises  in  the  south  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons, 
and  flows  north-east  through  the  \'alley  of  tlie 
Engadine,  and  onwards  through  Tyrol  and  Bavaria, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Danube  at  Passau  in  a 
stream  (320  yards)  broader  than  that  of  the 
Danube.  Its  total  course  is  317  miles.  In  Bavaria 
its  bed  is  broad  and  sown  with  islands. 

lull  is  the  legal  designation  of  a house  or  hotel 
where  lodging  and  refreshment  are  pro^'ided  for 
travellei-s  generally.  Public-houses,  &c.  are  not 
properly  described  as  inns  unless  some  rooms  are 
set  apart  for  guests  to  lodge  in.  An  inn  may  be 
set  up  M’ithout  a license  ; but  if  excisable  liquors 
are  sold  the  innkeeper  must  take  out  a license ; 
and  even  temperance  hotels  are  made  subject  to 
police  inspection,  to  ju-event  evasion  of  the  law. 

An  innkeeper  is  bound  to  open  his  house  to 
travellers  generally  ; he  may  not  refuse  refresh- 
ment or  lodging  to  any  person  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  pay,  uiile.ss  sucli  person  is  drunk  or 
disorderly,  or  tainted  with  infectious  disease.  He 
is,  of  course,  bound  only  to  give  such  accommoda- 
tion as  he  has.  If  the  traveller  has  a horse  and 
luggage  the  innkeei)er  is  bound  to  receive  them  if 
he  has  accommodation,  provided  the  traveller  him- 
self intends  to  lodge  there  as  a guest.  But  the 
traveller  is  not  entitled  to  select  whatever  room  he 
pleases,  and  if  he  will  not  accept  such  reasonable 
accommodation  as  is  offered,  the  innkeeper  may 
order  him  to  leave  tlie  house.  An  innkeeper  has  a 
lien  or  right  to  detain  the  horse,  carriage,  or  goods 
of  his  guest  for  that  part  of  the  reckoning  appli- 
cable to  each  respectively,  and  tliis  lien  he  acquires 
even  if  the  liorse,  &c.  be  not  the  property  of  the 
guest.  He  has  no  right  to  detain  the  person  of  his 
guest. 

By  the  Homan  lau'  an  innkeeper  was  bound  to 
restore  goods  entrusted  to  him  by  his  guests,  unless 
they  were  lost  by  some  daninum  fatale,  or  inevit- 
able misfortune ; this  was  the  effect  of  a clause  in 
the  edict  beginning  Nautce,  caupones,  stabulurii. 
The  same  rule  was  adopted  by  the  English  common 
law.  Hence,  if  a guest  was  robbed  of  his  goods  at 
an  inn  the  innkeeper  was  liable,  unless  the  guest 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  care  of  his  own  pro- 
perty, or  the  loss  was  due  to  the  default  or  neg- 
ligence of  the  guest  himself,  his  servant,  or  com- 
panion : and  the  landlord  was  not  permitted  to 
escape  liability  by  putting  up  a notice  that  he 


would  not  be  answerable  for  losses.  But  the  Inn- 
keepers Act,  1863,  provides  that  an  innkeeper  shall 
not  be  liable  to  make  good  the  loss  of  any  goods, 
&c.  (not  being  a horse  or  carriage)  to  a greater 
amount  than  £30,  unless  the  loss  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  wilful  default,  or  the  property 
has  been  deposited  with  him  for  safe  custody.  A 
copy  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  must  be 
exhibited  in  the  hall  or  entrance  to  the  inn.  The 
liability  of  innkeepers  in  respect  of  goods  belonging 
to  their  guests  extends  to  all  keepers  of  public- 
houses,  Ac.,  but  not  to  persons  who  let  lodgings. 
The  keeper  of  a boarding-house  or  lodging-house  is 
free  from  liability  if  he  exercises  ordinary  care — i.e. 
such  care  as  he  takes  of  his  own  goods.  The  Inn- 
keepers Act  of  1878  permits  a landlord  (after 
giving  notice  as  required  by  the  act)  to  sell  the 
proiierty  of  a guest  who  has  left  without  paying. 
In  Scotland  the  Homan  rule  of  law  as  to  inn- 
keepers’ liability  has  been  adopted,  and  the  law  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  England,  except  that 
no  indictment  would  lie  against  an  innkeeiier  for 
refusing  a guest.  See  further,  as  to  the  licenses 
required  by  innkeepers,  the  articles  Licensing 
L.^avs  and  Liquok  Laavs. 

lunate  Ideas.  See  Co.ai.aion  Sense,  Des- 
cartes. 

Inner  House,  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  higher  divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  ( q.  v. ). 

Iniierleitlien,  a police-burgh  ( 1869)  of  Peebles- 
shire, near  tlie  TAveed’s  left  bank,  6 miles  ESE.  of 
Peebles,  and  12  W.  of  Galashiels.  Its  first  Avoollen- 
factory  Avas  established  in  1790,  about  Avhich  time 
its  saline  spring  (Scott’s  ‘St  Honan’s  Well’)  came 
into  celebrity ; but  the  great  extension  of  its 
Avoollen  industry  dates  from  fifty  years  later.  Pop. 
(1841)  463;  (1891)  2512. 

Inner  Teinille,  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ( q.  v. ). 

Innes,  Cosmo,  laAvyer,  antiquary,  and  his- 
torian, Avas  born  at  Durris,  on  Deeside,  9th 
September  1798.  His  fatlier,  formerly  the  laird 
of  Leuchars,  Avas  a scion  of  the  old  family  of  Innes 
of  Innes.  Cosmo  Avas  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Hmh  School,  and  he  graduated  both  at  GlasgOAV 
and  Oxford.  In  1822  he  passed  as  a Scottish 
advocate,  became  sheriff  of  Moray  in  1840,  and 
subsequently  Avas  appointed  clerk  to  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session.  In  1846  he 
Avas  elected  to  the  (unpaid)  chair  of  History  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Cosmo  Innes  is 
perhaps  best  knoAvn  as  the  author  of  Scotland  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (1860),  and  Sketches  of  Early 
Scotch  History  ( 1861 ),  but  he  also  prepared  the  first 
volume  of  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  Avas  engaged  on  an  index  to 
the  Avhole  series.  He  Avas  further  a most  industri- 
ous member  of  the  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  and 
Spalding  Clubs,  and  edited  for  them  several  of 
the  register-books  of  the  old  religious  houses  of 
Scotland,  Avith  other  historical  documents  of  great 
importance.  He  published  a volume  of  lectures  on 
Legal  Antiquities  (1872),  and  Avas  the  author  of 
several  memoirs,  including  one  of  Dean  Hanisay. 
Cosmo  Lines  died  suddenly  at  Killin,  31st  July 
1874,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  See  the  Memoir 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Hill  Burton  ( 1874). 

Innes,  Thomas,  a Scottish  historian,  knoAvn 
better  as  ‘ Father  Lines,’  Avas  born  in  1662  at 
Drunigask,  on  Deeside,  Aberdeenshire.  At  fifteen 
he  Avas  sent  to  I’aris,  Avhere  he  studied  at  the 
College  of  Navarre  and  the  Scots  College,  of  Avhich 
latter  body  his  eldest  brother  LeAA’is  (1651-1738) 
Avas  principal  from  1682.  Thomas  received  priest’s 
orders  in  1692,  and  after  three  years  of  mission 
Avork  at  IiiA’eraven,  Banffshire  ( 1698-1701 ),  returned 
to  Paris,  and  became  prefect  of  studies  in  the  Scots 
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College,  where  he  died,  28th  January  1744.  To 
pursue  his  researches  he  had  paid  a visit  or  two 
to  England  and  Scotland ; and  Wodrow,  who  saw 
him  at  Edinburgh  in  1724,  describes  him  as  ‘a 
monkish,  bookish  person,  who  meddles  with  nothing 
but  literature.’  Withal  he  was  a staunch  Jacobite, 
but  no  Ultramontane  ; not  free,  indeed,  from  sus- 
picion of  Jansenism.  He  may  justly  be  looked  on 
as  the  precursor  of  Niebuhr  and  Niebuhr’s  suc- 
cessors ; for  his  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Inhabitants  of  Scotland  \o\s..  1729)  is  much  the 
earliest  of  all  scientific  histories.  It  was  meant 
for  an  introduction  to  a Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotland,  one  volume  of  which,  coming- 
down  to  Columba’s  death,  he  prepared  for  the 
press,  whilst  another,  bringing  down  the  narrative 
to  831,  was  left  incomplete.  Both  were  edited  for 
the  Spalding  Club  by  Dr  Grub  in  1853.  The  aim 
of  the  whole  work  was  ‘ to  counteract  the  inven- 
tions of  former  historians  [Hector  Boece],  and  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  contrivances  of  factious 
men  [George  Buchanan]  against  the  sovereignty  of 
our  kings  ; ’ and,  thoimli  he  thus  wrote  with  a 
purpose,  his  honesty  and  acumen  were  such  that 
tlie  work  retains  a permanent  value.  See  the 
Memoir  by  Dr  Grub  prefixed  to  the  reprint  of 
the  Critical  Essay  ( ‘ Historians  of  Scotland  ’ series, 
vol.  viii.  1879). 

Innocent,  the  name  of  thirteen  popes,  the  most 
remarkable  of  whom  are  the  following. — ^Innocent 
I. , a native  of  Albano,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  402.  Next  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great 
that  of  Innocent  forms  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  see  of  Rome 
with  the  otlier  churches,  both  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West.  He  was  earnest  and  vigorous  in 
enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  main- 
tained with  a firm  hand  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  receive  and  to  judge  appeals  from  other 
churches,  and  his  letters  abound  with  assertions  of 
universal  jurisdiction,  to  which  Catholics  appeal  as 
early  evidence  of  the  Roman  primacy.  Innocent  I. 
died  in  417,  anil  was  canonised. — For  Innocent  II. 
see  Pope,  Antipope. 

Innocent  III.  (Lothario  Conti),  by  far  tlie 
greatest  pope  of  this  name,  was  born  at  Anagni  in 
1161.  After  a course  of  much  distinction  at  Paris, 
Bologna,  and  Rome,  he  was  made  cardinal ; and 
eventually  in  1198  was  elected,  at  the  unpre- 
cedentedly early  age  of  thirty-seven,  a successor  of 
Pope  Celestine  III.  His  pontificate  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  culminating  point  of  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  ; 
under  the  impulse  of  his  ardent  but  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  church,  almost  every  state 
and  kingdom  was  brought  into  subjection.  In  Italy, 
during  the  minority  of  Fredericli  II.,  who  was  a 
ward  of  Innocent’s,  tlie  authority  of  the  pope 
within  his  own  states  was  fully  consolidated,  and 
his  influence  among  the  other  states  of  Italy  was 
confirmed  and  e.xtended.  In  Germany  he  adjudi- 
cated with  authority  upon  the  rival  claims  of  Otto 
the  Guelph  and  Philip  of  Swabia ; in  France  he 
compelled  Philip  Augustus  to  dismiss  Agnes  de 
Meranie,  whom  he  had  unlawfully  married,  and 
to  take  back  Ingeburga.  In  Spain  he  exercised 
a similar  authority  over  the  king  of  Leon.  The 
history  of  his  conflict  with  and  triumph  over  John 
of  England  displays  in  a stronger  light  the  extent 
of  his  pretensions  and  the  completeness  of  his 
supremacy.  Even  tlie  king  of  Armenia,  Leo, 
received  his  legates.  And,  as  if  in  order  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of 
his  authority  throughout  the  then  known  world, 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
put  an  end,  at  least  during  his  pontificate,  to  the 
shadowy  pretensions  of  the  eastern  rivals  of  his 
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power,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  His  views  of 
the  absoluteness  of  the  authority  of  the  church 
within  her  own  dominion  were  no  less  unbending 
than  his  notion  of  the  universality  of  its  extent. 
To  him  every  offence  against  religion  was  a crime 
against  society,  and  in  his  ideal  Christian  republic 
every  heresy  was  a rebellion  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  rulers  to  resist  and  repress.  It  was  at  his 
call,  therefore,  that  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  was  organised  and  undertaken.  As  an 
ecclesiastical  administrator  Innocent  holds  a high 
place  in  his  order.  He  was  a vigorous  guardian  of 
public  and  private  morality,  a steady  protector  of 
the  weak,  zealous  in  the  repression  of  simony  and 
other  abuses  of  the  time.  He  prohibited  the 
arbitrary  multiplication  of  religious  orders  by 
private  authority,  but  he  lent  all  the  force  of  his 
power  and  influence  to  the  remarkable  spiritual 
movement  in  which  the  two  great  orders,  the 
Franciscan  and  the  Dominican,  had  their  origin. 
It  was  under  him  that  the  celebrated  fourth 
Lateran  Council  was  held  in  1215.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  seized  with  his  fatal  illness,  and 
died  in  July  at  Perugia  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six. 
His  works  embrace  sermons,  a remarkable  treatise 
on  the  Misery  of  the  Condition  of  Man,  and  a large 
number  of  letters.  The  ‘ golden  sequence  ’ ‘ Veni, 
sancte  Spiritus  ’ has  been  attributed  to  him  by 
some.  It  is  from  his  letters  and  his  decretals  alone 
that  the  character  of  the  age  and  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  the  church  policy  of  this  extraordinary 
man  can  be  fully  understood.  However  earnestly 
men  may  dissent  from  these  views,  no  student 
of  medieval  history  will  refuse  to  accept  Dean 
Milman’s  verdict  on  the  career  of  Innocent  III. 
that  ‘ his  high  and  blameless,  and,  in  some  respects, 
wise  and  gentle  character,  seems  to  approach  more 
nearly  than  any  one  of  the  whole  succession  of 
Roman  bishops  to  the  ideal  light  of  a supreme 
pontiff' ; ’ and  that  ‘ in  him,  if  ever,  may  seem  to 
be  realised  the  churchman’s  highest  conception  of  a 
vicar  of  Christ.  ’ 

See  Milman’s  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  v. ; Jorry’s 
Histoire  du  Pape  Innocent  III.  (18.53);  and  the  works 
in  German  by  F.  Hui-ter  (1834-42),  Deutsch  (1876), 
Schwemer  (1882),  and  Brischar  (1883). 

Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchi),  born 
at  Como  in  1611  and  elected  in  1676,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  popes  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  a vigorous  and  judicious  reformer  ; 
but  his  historical  celebrity  is  mainly  owing  to  his 
contest  with  Louis  XIV.  The  dispute  began  with 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  put  an  end 
to  the  abuse  of  the  king’s  keeping  sees  vacant,  in 
virtue  of  what  was  called  the  Droit  de  Regale,  and 
appropriating  their  revenues.  The  resistance  to 
this  attempt  drew  forth  the  celebrated  declarations 
of  the  French  clergy  as  to  the  Galilean  Liberties. 
But  the  actual  conflict  regarded  the  immunities 
enjoyed  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  residing  in 
Rome,  and  especially  the  right  of  asylum,  which 
they  claimed  not  only  for  their  own  residences,  but 
also  for  the  adjoining  district.  These  districts  had 
gradually  become  so  many  nests  of  crime,  and  of 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  ; and  the  pope  gave  notice 
that  he  would  not  thereafter  receive  the  credentials 
of  any  new  ambassador  who  should  not  renounce 
these  abusive  claims.  The  gi-eat  powers  murmured 
at  this  threat,  but  it  was  with  France  that  the 
crisis  occurred.  Louis  XIV.  instructed  his  new 
ambassador  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  France,  and 
sent  a large  body  of  military  and  naval  otticers  to 
support  his  pretensions.  Innocent  persisted  in 
refusing  to  grant  an  audience  to  the  ambassador. 
Louis,  in  reprisal,  seized  on  the  papal  territory  of 
Avignon  ; but  the  pope  was  immovable,  and  the 
dispute  was  not  adjusted  till  the  following  pontifi- 
cate. Innocent  died  in  1689.  The  pope  of  Brown- 
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i tig’s  Ring  and  the  Booh  was  Innocent  XII.  ( Pig- 
natelli),  pope  in  1691-1700. 

Innocents,  Holy.  See  Childermas. 

Innoininate  Artery  (Artcria  innoniinata) 
is  the  first  large  branch  given  oil'  from  the  arch  of 
the  Aorta  (q.v.). 

Innominate  Bone.  See  Pelvis. 

Innsbruck,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  109  miles 
by  rail  S.  of  Munich,  stands  on  the  Inn  at 
its  junction  with  the  Sill,  1880  feet  above  sea- 
level,  surrounded  and  overhung  by  mountains 
ranging  from  7500  to  8500  feet  high.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  with  broad  tree-shaded  streets, 
arcaded  shops,  and  four  squares  adorned  with 
statues.  The  Franciscan  church,  or  Hofkirche, 
built  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  1553-63,  contains 
a beautiful  and  elaborate  monument  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  (who,  however,  is  buried 
in  Vienna).  It  consists  of  a marble  sarcophagus 
supporting  the  emperor’s  effigy  in  bronze,  in  a 
kneeling  posture  ; while  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  twenty-eight  bronze  figures  of  royal  (mostly 
Hapsburg)  personages,  by  Peter  Vischer  and  other 
German  artists.  In  the  same  church  are  monuments 
to  Andreas  Hofer  and  his  comrades  Speckbacher 
and  Haspinger,  and  to  the  Tyrolese  who  fell  in 
the  wars  against  France  ( 1796-1809).  The  parish 
church  of  St  James  has  a picture  of  the  Virgin  by 
Lucas  Cranach.  The  other  chief  buildings  are  the 
imperial  castle,  built  by  Maximilian  I.  and  restored 
by  Maria  Theresa  in  1766-70;  the  ‘Golden  Roof 
Palace ; ’ the  national  museum,  the  Ferdinan- 
deum ; and  the  university  (founded  in  1677, 
and,  after  several  vicissitudes,  organised  anew  in 
1826),  which  has  the  usual  four  faculties  and 
upwards  of  800  students  and  100  professor.s  and 
lecturers.  To  the  university  are  attached  a library 
of  92,000  volumes,  a botanical  garden  es|)ecially 
rich  in  Alpine  flora,  and  tlie  usual  museums, 
laboratories,  &c.  Amongst  the  eight  monasteries 
of  Innsbruck  is  the  first  that  the  Capuchins 
founded  in  Germany  ( 1594).  Innsbruck  carries  on 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  machines,  and  glass, 
and  glass-painting.  It  is  much  visited  by  tourists 
in  the  summer.  Pop.  ( 1890)  23,320  ; or,  including 
the  suburbs  of  Hotting  and  Wilten,  35,800.  Inns- 
bruck has  always  been  a place  of  some  commercial 
importance,  owing  to  its  situation  at  the  ford 
across  the  Inn  and  at  the  head  of  the  Brenner  Pass 
to  Italy.  The  Romans  had  here  their  principal 
colony  in  Rhsetia.  From  1180  the  town  belonged 
to  the  Counts  of  Meran ; in  1363  it  passed  with 
Tyrol  to  Austria.  The  stormiest  period  of  its 
history  fell  in  the  days  of  Hofer  (q.v. ).  See 
Gwercher,  Innsbruck  imd  dessen  Umgehung  (1880). 

Inns  of  Court,  the  name  given  to  certain 
\ oluntary  societies  which  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  calling  persons  to  the  English  bar.  These 
societies  had  their  origin  in  the  13th  century,  when 
the  clergy  ceased  to  practise  in  the  larv-courts,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  lay  professors,  ‘ appren- 
tices,’ and  students  of  law  who  congregated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Westminster.  There  are  four 
Inns  of  Court — Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple, 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray’s  Inn.  Each  possesses 
a dining-hall,  library,  and  chapel,  the  Temple 
Church  being  used  as  a chapel  by  both  the  societies 
which  take  their  name  from  the  buildings  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  Each 
inn  derives  a considerable  income  from  houses  and 
chambers  occupied  by  barristers  and  others,  and 
each  is  governed  by  an  irresponsible  body  called 
the  Benchers.  New  members  of  this  body,  who  are 
usually  judges  or  senior  counsel,  are  chosen  by 
the  existing  members.  Tlie  inns  possess  equal 
privileges ; since  1855,  when  a royal  commission 
reported  on  their  revenues  and  constitution,  they 


have  joined  in  providing  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
students,  and  in  examining  candidates  for  admis- 
•sion  to  the  bar.  They  have  discretion  to  admit 
or  refuse  any  candidate  without  assigning  their 
reasons  ; but  no  objection  is  made  to  the  admission 
of  any  person  of  good  character.  Each  inn  exercises 
discipline  over  its  own  members,  and  has  power  to 
disbar  them — i.e.  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right 
to  practise ; but  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  judges 
from  the  decision  of  the  benchers.  The  right  of 
disbarring  is  exercised  only  in  the  case  of  persons 
guilty  of  criminal  offences  or  gross  professional 
misconduct ; a formal  inquiry  is  held,  but  the 
results  of  the  investigation  are  not  made  public. 
Serjeants’  Inn  was  formerly  a society  composed  of 
barristers  and  judges  belonging  to  the  ‘order  of 
the  coif  ; ’ but  this  inn  was  abolished  in  1877.  The 
smaller  societies,  sometimes  called  Inns  of  Chancery, 
have  never  been  of  any  great  inrjrortarrce ; their 
Imildings  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  orre  or 
other  of  the  inns  of  court,  or  have  become  the 
jrroperty  of  small  private  societies  of  solicitors,  &c. 
Staple  Inn  and  Clement’s  Inn  are  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  collegiate  character  of  their  buildings. 
For  further  information,  see  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  1855.  The  steward  of  any  of  the 
inns  of  court  will  furnish  intending  candidates  for 
the  bar  with  information  as  to  the  terms  of 
admission,  »Scc.  See  Barrister,  and  Pearce’s 
History  of  the  Bins  of  Court  ( 1848). 

The  society  known  as  the  King’s  Inns  in  Dublin 
performs  the  duties  of  an  inn  of  court  in  relation  to 
the  Irish  bar.  The  Scottish  bar  is  organised  on  an 
entirely  different  plan  (see  Advocate). 

Ilinueiltlo,  a part  of  a pleading  in  cases  of 
libel  and  slander,  pointing  out  what  and  who  was 
meant  by  the  libellous  matter  or  description. 

Inoculation  (‘engrafting’),  the  communica- 
tion of  disease  to  a healthy  subject  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a specific  germ  or  animal  poison  into  his 
system  by  puncture  or  otherwise,  originally  used  of 
the  inoculation  of  smallpox  (for  preventive  inocu- 
lation, see  Bacteria,  ' Germ,  Anthrax,  Diph- 
theria, Hydrophobia).  If  the  matter  of  a small- 
pox pustule,  taken  after  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  day,  be  inserted  in  or  beneath  the 
skin  of  a person  who  has  not  previously  suffered 
from  smallpox,  the  following  phenomena  are  in- 
duced : ( 1 ) Local  inflammation  is  set  up ; (2)  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  there  is  fever  similar  to  that 
of  smallpox  ; and  (3)  after  the  lapse  of  three  inore 
days  there  is  a more  or  less  abundant  eruption  of 
pustules.  This  process  is  termed  inoculation,  and 
the  disease  thus  produced  is  denominated  inocu- 
lated smallpox.  The  disease  produced  in  this  arti- 
ficial manner  is  much  simpler  and  less  dangerous 
than  ordinary  smallpox  ; and  as  it  was  an  almost 
certain  means  of  preventing  a subsequent  attack  of 
the  ordinary  disease,  inoculation  was  much  prac- 
tised till  it  was  superseded  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  Jenner’s  introduction  of  vaccination. 
The  importance  of  inoculation  was  recognised  in 
the  East  at  a very  early  period,  the  Chinese 
practising  it  from  the  6th  century,  and  the 
Brahmins  from  a very  remote  antiquity.  In 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia  it  was  in  use,  and  it 
is  even  said  to  have  been  employed  in  Scotland 
and  Wales.  It  was  not,  however,  till  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  wrote  her  celebrated  letter  from 
Adrianople  in  1717  that  the  operation  became 
generally  known  in  England.  In  that  letter  she 
writes  : ‘ The  smallpox,  so  fatal  and  so  general 
amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the 
invention  of  ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give 
it.  Every  year  thousands  undergo  the  operation. 
There  is  no  example  of  any  one  that  has  died 
in  it,  and  you  may  believe  that  I am  very  well 
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satisfied  of  the  safety  of  tlie  experiment,  since  I 
intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son.’  Four  years 
afterwards  she  had  her  daughter  publicly  inocu- 
lated in  England  ; the  experiment  was  then  per- 
formed successfully  on  six  condemned  criminals 
at  Newgate,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  success- 
ful cases  two  children  of  Caroline,  Princess  of 
Wales,  were  inoculated,  which  gave  a sanction  to 
the  practice. 

Inoculation  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  after  its 
introduction.  It  met  with  virulent  opposition  both 
from  the  medical  profession  and  the  clergy.  A 
sermon  is  extant  which  was  preached  in  1722,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Massey,  in  M-hich  it  is  asserted 
that  ‘ Job’s  distemper  was  confluent  smallpox,  and 
that  he  had  been  inoculated  by  tlie  devil.’  The 
great  drawback  to  inoculation  turned  out,  how- 
ever, to  be  this  : while  it  was  invaluable  to  him 
who  underwent  the  operation,  and  completely 
guarded  him  from  the  natural  disease  in  its  severe 
form,  its  effect  upon  the  community  at  large  was 
extremely  pernicious  in  keeping  alive  the  natural 
disease,  and  increasing  its  spread  amongst  those 
Avho  were  not  protected  by  inoculation.  While  one 
in  five  or  six  of  those  who  took  the  natural  disease 
died,  the  average  number  of  deaths  at  the  Inocula- 
tion Hospital  was  only  3 in  1000 ; and  yet,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Heberden,  in  every  thousand 
deaths  within  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  18th  century  (before  inoculation 
was  at  all  general ) only  seventy-four  were  due  to 
smallpox.  The  deaths  from  this  disease  amounted 
to  95  in  1000  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
century  ; so  that,  notwithstanding  the  preservative 
effects  of  inoculation  on  almost  all  who  were 
operated  on,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this 
disease  increased  in  one  hundred  years  in  the  ratio 
of  about  5 to  4.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury about  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  died 
of  smallpox ; whereas  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  century  the  number  (notwithstanding,  or 
perhaps  rather  in  consequence  of,  inoculation ) had 
increased  to  one-tenth ; and  this  immense  con- 
sumption of  human  lives  was  not  the  total  evil, 
for  many  survivors  were  left  with  the  partial  or 
entire  loss  of  sight  and  with  constitutions  de- 
stroyed. The  benefits  which  were  expected  from 
inoculation  were  far  from  being  realised,  and 
smallpox  would  doubtless  have  gone  on  increasing- 
in  its  destructive  power  if  it  had  not  been  checked 
by  Jenner’s  discovery  of  Vaccination  (q.v.).  Inocu- 
lation Avas  forbidden  by  law  in  1840. 

Inowraclaw,  called  also  Jung  Breslau 
(‘Young  Breslau’),  a town  of  Prussia,  is  situated 
near  the  Polish  frontier,  66  miles  NE.  of  Posen. 
Its  chief  industries  are  salt-mining,  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  and  machines,  and  iron-founding. 
Pop.  (1875)  9139;  (1885)  13,548. 

Ill  partibus  iiifideliiiin  (Lat.,  ‘in  the 
regions  of  the  unbelievers  ’ ).  Titular  bishops 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  were  from  the  13th  century 
until  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  styled  bishops  'hi 
partibus  infidcUum.  They  were  originally  bishops 
Avho  had  no  diocese,  and  took  their  titles  from 
places  where  there  was  no  longer  a bishop’s  see. 
The  usage  originated  after  the  Greek  schism, 
and  became  general  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
The  places  conquered  by  the  crusaders  in  tlie  East 
were  furnished  Avith  Roman  Catholic  bishops ; but 
Avhen  these  conquests  Avere  again  lost  the  popes 
continued  to  appoint  and  consecrate  the  bishops 
as  a continual  protest  against  the  poAver  Avhich 
had  prevailed  over  their  alleged  right,  and  to 
signify  their  hope  of  restitution.  But  in  Britain, 
the  assumption  of  territorial  titles  being  illegal 
and  dangerous,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  actu- 
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ally  resident  long  bore  titles  derived  from  such  dis- 
tant places.  In  1850  their  assumption  of  titles  from 
their  actual  sees  gave  prodigious  offence  in  Eng- 
land, and  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  (q.v.),  Avhich,  hoAvever,  remained  a 
dead  letter,  and  Avas  repealed  in  1871. 

Inquest.  See  Coroner. 

Inquisition,  called  also  ‘the  Holy  Office,’  a 
tribunal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the 
discovery,  repression,  and  punishment  of  heresy, 
unbelief,  and  other  offences  against  religion. 
From  the  very  first  establishment  of  Cliristianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  laAvs  more 
or  less  severe  existed,  as  in  most  of  the  ancient 
religions,  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of 
dissent  from  the  national  creed ; and  the  em- 
perors Theodosius  and  Justinian  appointed  officials 
called  ‘inquisitors,’  Avhose  special  duty  it  Avas 
to  discover  and  to  prosecute  before  the  civil 
tribunals  offences  of  this  class.  The  ecclesias- 
tical cognisance  of  heresy  and  its  punishment 
by  spiritual  censures  belonged  to  the  bishop  oi- 
the  episcopal  synod ; but  no  special  machinery 
for  the  purpose  was  devised  until  the  spread  in 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries  of  certain  sects,  re- 
puted dangerous  alike  to  the  state  and  to  the 
church — the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses 
— excited  the  alarm  of  the  civil  as  Avell  as  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind,  boAvever  differently  it 
is  noAv  constituted,  heresy  Avas  regarded  as  a 
crime  against  the  state,  no  less  than  against 
the  church.  An  extraordinary  commission  was 
sent  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  into  the  south  of 
France  to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  checking 
the  spread  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  The  fourth 
Lateral!  Council  ( 1215 ) earnestly  impressed  both 
on  bishops  and  magistrates  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased A'igilance  against  heresy ; and  a council 
held  at  Toulouse  directed  that  in  each  parish  the 
priest  and  tivo  or  three  laymen  of  good  repute 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  to 
the  bishop  all  such  offences  discovered  Avitliin  the 
district. 

So  far,  hoAvever,  there  Avas  no  permanent  court 
distinct  from  those  of  the  bishops ; but  under 
Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  a special  tribunal  for  the 
purpose  Avas  instituted,  the  chief  direction  of  Avhich 
Avas  vested  in  the  then  recently-established  Domin- 
ican Order.  The  Inquisition  thus  constituted 
became  a general  instead  of  as  previously  a local 
tribunal ; and  it  Avas  introduced  in  succession  into 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.  So  long,  moreoA^er,  as  this  constitution 
remained  it  must  be  regarded  as  a strictly  papal 
tribunal.  Accordingly,  over  the  French  and  Ger- 
man Inquisition  of  the  folloAving  century  the  popes 
exercised  full  authority,  receiving  appeals  against 
the  rigour  of  local  tribunals,  and  censuring  or  even 
depriving  the  inquisitor  for  undue  severity.  In 
France  the  Inquisition  Avas  discontinued  under 
Philip  the  Fair  ; and  though  an  attempt  Avas  made 
under  Henry  11.  to  revive  it  against  the  Huguenots 
the  effort  Aias  unsuccessful.  In  Germany,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Beghards  (q.v. ) in  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  the  Inquisition  came  into 
active  operation,  and  inquisitors  for  Germany 
Avere  named  at  intervals  by  various  popes,  as 
Urban  V.,  Gregory  XI.,  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent 
VIII.,  doAvn  to  the  Reformation,  Avlien  it  fell 
into  disuse.  In  England  it  Avas  never  received, 
all  the  proceedings  against  heresy  being  reserved 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  In  Poland,  though 
established  in  1327,  it  had  but  a brief  existence. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  as  it  existed 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  tlieir  dependencies  that 
has  absorbed  almost  entirely  the  real  interest  of 
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this  painful  subject.  As  an  ordinary  tribunal 
similar  to  those  of  other  countries  it  had  existed 
in  Spain  from  an  early  period.  Its  functions,  how- 
ever, in  these  times  were  little  more  than  nominal ; 
l)ut  early  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  consequence  of  the  alarms  created  by  the  alleged 
discovery  of  a plot  among  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
converts — who  had  been  required  either  to  emi- 
grate or  to  conform  to  Christianity — to  overthrow 
the  government,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  to  permit  its  reorganisation 
(1478);  but  in  reviving  the  tribunal  the  crown 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  the 
inquisitors,  and,  in  truth,  of  controlling  the  entire 
action  of  the  tribunal.  From  this  date  forwards 
Catholic  writei’S  regard  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as 
a state-tribunal,  a character  which  is  recognised 
by  Ranke,  Guizot,  Leo,  and  even  the  great  anti- 
l)apal  authority  Llorente ; and  in  dissociating  the 
church  generally  and  the  Roman  see  itself  from 
that  state-tribunal.  Catholics  refer  to  the  bulls 
of  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  protesting  against  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  protest,  however,  the  Span- 
ish crown  maintained  its  assumption.  Inquisitors 
were  appointed,  and  in  1483  the  tribunal  com- 
menced its  terrible  career  under  Thomas  de 
Torquemada.  The  popes,  feeling  their  protest 
unsuccessful,  were  compelled  from  considerations 
of  prudence  to  tolerate  what  they  were  powerless 
to  suppress ; but  several  papal  enactments  are 
enumerated  by  Catholics,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  control  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  tribunal  and 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  and  injustice  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Unhappil,y  these  measures  were  ineffective 
to  control  the  fanatical  activity  of  the  local  judges. 
The  number  of  victims,  as  stated  by  Llorente,  the 
popular  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  is  positively 
appalling.  He  affirms  that  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  Torquemada’s  tenure  of  office  nearly  9000 
were  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  second  head 
of  the  Inquisition,  Diego  Deza,  in  eight  years, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  j)ut  above  1600  to 
a similar  death  ; and  so  for  the  other  successive 
inquisitors-general.  But  Catholics  loudly  protest 
against  the  credibility  of  these  fearful  allegations. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Llorente  was  a 
violent  partisan ; and  it  is  alleged  that  in  his 
work  on  the  Basque  Pi’ovinces  he  had  already 
proved  himself  a venal  and  unscrujnilous  fabricator. 
.Vlthough,  therefore,  he  has  made  it  impossible 
to  disprove  his  accuracy  by  ajqjealing  to  the 
original  papers,  which  he  himself  destroyed,  yet 
his  Catholic  critics — as  Hefele  in  his  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Ximencs — have  jjroduced  from  his  own  work 
many  examples  of  contradictory  and  exaggerated 
statements  ; Prescott,  in  his  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella (iii.  467-70),  has  pointed  out  many  similar 
instances;  and  Ranke  does  not  hesitate  (Fiirsten 
and  Volkcr  von  Siid-eiirojja,  i.  242)  to  impeach 
his  honesty.  Still,  with  all  the  deductions  which 
it  is  possible  to  make,  the  working  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Sj^ain  and  in  its  dependencies  even  in 
the  New  World  involves  an  amount  of  cruelty 
which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 
out horror.  When  it  was  attempted  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Najdes  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1546, 
exhorted  the  Neapolitans  to  resist  its  intro- 
duction, ‘because  it  was  e.xces.sively  severe  and 
refused  to  moderate  its  ligour  by  the  example 
of  the  Roman  tribunal’  (Llorente,  ii.  147).  Pius 
IV.  in  1563  addressed  a similar  exhortation  on 
the  same  ground  to  the  Milanese  {ibid.  ii.  237); 
and  even  the  most  bigoted  Catholics  unanimously 
confess  and  repudiate  the  barbarities  which  dis- 
honoured religion  by  assuming  its  semblance  and 
its  name. 

The  })rocedure  of  the  Inquisition  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  The  party,  if  suspected  of  heresy. 


or  denounced  as  guilty,  was  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  detained  in  prison,  only  to  be  brought  to  trial 
when  it  might  seem  fit  to  his  judges.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  secretly.  He  was  not 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  nor  were  their  names 
even  then  made  known  to  him.  The  evidence  of 
an  accomplice  ivas  admissible,  and  the  accused 
himself  was  liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  order 
to  extort  a confession  of  his  guilt.  The  punish- 
ments to  which,  if  found  guilty,  he  was  liable 
were  death  by  fire,  as  exemplified  in  the  terrible 
Auto  da  Fe  (q.v. ),  or  on  the  scaft'old,  imprison- 
ment in  the  galleys  for  life  or  for  a limited  period, 
forfeiture  of  property,  civil  infamy,  and,  in  minor 
cases,  retractation  and  public  penance.  It  is  fair 
to  recollect  that  some  of  the  usages  were  but  the 
ordinary  procedures  in  all  the  courts  of  the  age, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  rigour  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  abated  in 
the  later  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.  it  was  forbidden  to  punish  capitally 
without  the  royal  warrant ; and  in  1770  the  royal 
authority  was  required  as  a condition  even  for 
an  arrest.  From  1808,  under  King  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  Imiuisition  was  suppressed  until  the 
Restoration  ; it  was  again  suppressed  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution  of  1820;  but  it  was 
partially  restored  in  1825  ; nor  was  it  till  1834 
and  1835  that  it  was  finally  abolished  in  Spain, 
its  property  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt. 

The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Portugal  in 
1557,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  India.  The  rigour  of  its 
processes,  however,  was  much  mitigated  in  the 
18th  century,  ,and  under  John  VI.  it  fell  altogether 
into  disuse. 

The  Inquisition  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States 
never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
to  exercise  a severe  and  watchful  control  over 
heresy,  or  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  offence 
was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  civil  dis- 
abilities ; but  of  capital  sentences  for  heresy  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  presents  few 
instances,  and,  according  to  Balmez  ( On  Civil- 
isation, p.  156),  that  tribunal  ‘has  never  been 
known  to  order  the  execution  of  a capital  sen- 
tence ’ for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The  tribunal  still 
exists  under  the  direction  of  a congregation,  but 
its  action  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  books 
and  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences  and  questions 
of  church  law  ; and  since  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Rome  in  1870  its  .supreme  jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
the  Vatican. 

See  Lloreiite’s  Istoria  Critica  de  la  Iiiquisicion  (Fr. 
trans.  4 vols.  1817);  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre’s  Letters 
on  the  Sqmnish  Inquisition  (Eng.  trans.  1851) ; Prescott’s 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; Motley’s  works ; Hefele’s  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  ; Balmez,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism ; 
Hoffman,  Gcschichte  dcr  Inquisition  (1878);  Molinier, 
IJ Inquisition  dans  le  midi  de  la  France  au  XIII.  ct  au 
XIV.  Siecle  (1880);  H.  C.  Lea’s  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ayes  (3  vols.  1888). 

Insanity.  No  good  definition  of  insanity  has 
ever  been  given  in  any  language,  nor  is  it  possible. 
Any  definition  that  would  have  accurately  fitted 
what  was  understood  as  insanity  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  would  be  quite  inadequate  now,  for  we  count 
men  insane  who  would  have  passed  muster  well 
enough  in  the  16th  century.  Another  difficulty  of 
definition  consists  in  this,  that  the  very  same 
mental  symptoms  may  exist  in  two  people,  and  in 
one  they  may  constitute  true  insanity,  while  in  the 
other  they  may  only  be  one  of  the  brain  symptoms 
of  a fever.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  better  under- 
stood about  insanity  now  than  formerly,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  exact  line  of  demarcation  between 
insanity  and  sanity  any  more  than  there  is  between 
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light  and  darkness.  There  is  an  undefined  border- 
land through  which  most  cases  of  insanity  pass, 
between  technical  and  legal  sanity  and  insanity. 
But  wliile  this  is  true,  there  is  no  truth  and  little 
sense  in  the  common  saying  that  ‘ all  are  more  or 
less  insane  on  some  point.’  Such  a statement 
entirely  mistakes  the  real  significance  of  insanity 
as  a disease,  and  is  a pernicious  fallacy  begotten  of 
ignorance.  Insanity  may  he  reasonably  described, 
according  to  the  scientific  ideas  of  our  time,  as 
‘ such  an  alteration  in  any  or  all  of  the  mental 
functions  of  the  brain  as  makes  a man  unfit  from 
this  cause  to  do  his  work  or  manage  his  affairs,  or 
mingle  in  tlie  society  of  his  fellow-men,  or  which 
makes  him  unsafe  to  liimself  or  others  or  to  society, 
this  alteration  not  being  solely  the  result  of  fever, 
but  being  the  result  of  disease  or  disorder  in  the 
working  of,  or  imperfection  in  the  development  of 
that  portion  of  the  brain  through  which  mind  is 
manifested.’  In  defining  or  describing  insanity  we 
wish  to  exclude  the  delirium  of  fevers,  comatose 
conditions,  somnambulism,  mere  eccentricity,  hys- 
teria, transitory  brain  excitements  due  to  religious 
or  other  strong  emotions,  or  due  to  other  adequate 
causes.  A mother  who  loses  control  over  herself 
when  she  hears  suddenly  that  a child  is  dead  may 
be  more  sane  than  another  who  shows  no  outward 
sign  of  emotion  on  such  an  occasion. 

Tests. — There  is  or  can  be  no  absolute  test  of 
insanity — or  of  sanity,  for  that  matter.  Sanity  is 
best  proved  by  normal  self-control,  and  insanity  by 
the  loss  of  it  from  disease.  The  presence  of  one  or 
more  insane  delusions  was  at  one  time  the  legal 
test,  but  it  is  not  a true  or  scientific  one.  The 
‘ knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ’ was  at  one  time 
a legal  test  of  responsibility,  in  other  words  of 
sanity,  by  the  law,  but  it  has  long  been  given  up. 
Half  the  lunatics  know  right  from  wrong  in  some 
degree  or  other. 

Mind  and  Brain. — Insanity  cannot  be  properly 
studied  or  in  any  degree  understood  except  by 
reference  to  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain.  A 
physiological  view  of  mind  can  alone  throw  light 
on  the  complicated  and  wondi'ous  phenomena  of 
this  disease.  No  merely  metaphysical  or  subjective 
view  or  study  of  mind  seems  to  help  us  in  the  least 
as  to  it ; the  facts  are  inexplicable  on  any  such 
view  of  mind.  Looked  at  from  the  human  and 
social  point  of  view,  no  other  disease  approaches 
it  in  the  terror  it  inspires,  the  sense  of  helplessness 
it  causes,  the  deep  distress  to  relatives,  and  the 
disruption  of  all  normal  social  conditions.  A 
scientific  view  of  it  alone  brings  us  into  the 
mental  and  emotional  attitude  with  which  civilised 
humanity  now  regards  disease  in  general.  No  pro- 
gress was  made  in  its  study  or  treatment  till  physi- 
cians came  to  look  at  it  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  they  do  ordinary  disease.  Mind  must  be  re- 
garded by  all  students  of  insanity  practically  as 
being  a ‘ brain  function  ’ which  is  found  in  all 
animals  in  varying  degrees  ; which  in  man  does  not 
at  one  time  of  life  exist  at  all,  then  is  seen  to  arise 
in  small  beginnings  like  any  other  function,  then 
gradually  to  develo]i,  attain  maturity,  and  then 
fail  and  eventually  disappear — all  these  conditions 
of  mind  being  absolutely  correlated  with  the  struc- 
tural development  and  decay  of  the  mental  organ 
in  the  brain.  It  is  thus  studied  and  looked  on 
as  sensation  and  motion  are  studied.  The  latest 
physiological  and  evolutional  studies  of  mind  in 
relation  to  brain  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  on 
scientific  and  not  merely  a priori  grounds  that  it  is 
to  the  mental  organ  or  centres  in  the  brain  that 
all  higher  evolution  tends.  In  it  are  ‘ represented  ’ 
every  other  organ  and  function  of  the  body,  and 
so  they  are  all  in  intimate  and  or-ganic  connection 
with  it  and  its  highest  function  of  mind,  and  so 
with  each  other  as  to  make  of  the  organism  an 
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organic  unity.  If  the  evolutionists  are  right,  every- 
thing that  lives  tends  towards  mentalisation,  and 
all  the  nervous  organs  of  all  the  types  of  animal 
life  find  their  acme  in  the  mental  centres  of  the 
human  brain.  The  whole  of  the  human  brain  is 
not  a mental  organ.  There  are  centres  for  motion 
and  sensation  and  regulation  of  function,  but  they 
are  all  represented  in,  and  correlated  and  largely 
controlled  by  the  mental  organ.  It  clearly  resides 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  This  dominant 
organ  has  necessarily  become  what  it  is  in  man 
through  the  hereditary  influences  that  have  gradu- 
ally upbuilt  it  since  the  beginning  of  life.  This 
heredity  has  been  largely  influenced  by  external 
conditions.  These  have  been  good  and  bad 
throughout  the  ages,  and  the  bad  have  left  many 
bad  mental  results,  in  so  far  as  natural  selection 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  have  not  eradicated 
them.  The  mental  organ  in  the  human  brain  has 
thus  become  the  most  complicated,  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  yet  the  most  potent  thing  in  nature, 
impressionable  to  all  stimuli  from  within  the  body 
and  outside  it ; reactive  in  due  amount,  and  yet 
not  unduly  if  healthy,  to  all  these  impressions  and 
stimuli ; containing  within  itself,  in  a way  that  yet 
we  are  not  even  able  to  realise,  hereditary  qualities, 
bad  and  good,  from  thousands  of  ancestors.  If  this 
is  so  one  is  prepared  to  believe  that  through  evil 
hereditary  influences,  and  from  evil  conditions  out- 
side it,  this  organ  may  often  be  upset  in  its  normal 
working.  The  most  important  form  of  such  upset 
is  insanity,  because  it  touches  the  highest  brain 
function.  The  student  of  mind  physiologically 
finds  on  the  threshold  of  his  studies  that  every 
form  of  mental  energy  is  just  as  hereditary  as  the 
colour  of  the  hair  or  the  shape  of  the  nose ; lie  finds 
that  volitional  power,  reasoning  acuteness,  emo- 
tional keenness,  moral  sensitiveness,  good  social 
instincts,  retentive  memory,  and  mental  resistiveness 
of  all  kinds  are  all  transmitted  hereditarily.  He  is 
therefore  prepared  to  believe  that  these  same  laws 
of  heredity  have  determined  the  volitional  para- 
lysis, the  reasoning  and  the  emotional  perversions, 
the  losses  of  memory,  and  the  mental  instability 
which  he  finds  among  the  insane,  and  to  believe 
that  it  is  probably  the  most  hereditary  of  all 
diseases. 

General  Symptoms. — The  sym])toms  of  insanity 
are  best  studied  as  mental  and  bodily  symptoms. 
It  is  only  since  the  disease  was  studied  from  the 
physician’s  point  of  view  that  the  bodily  symptoms 
have  been  specially  noticed.  Nothing  in  medicine 
was  ever  seen  till  it  was  looked  for.  Nowadays 
every  physician  knows  that  the  bodily  symptoms 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  body  and  its  organs 
are  often  the  most  important  matters  for  him  to 
observe  and  attend  to  in  a case  of  insanity.  He 
finds  few  cases  of  recent  insanity  without  such 
bodily  symptoms.  The  most  common  mental 
symptoms  are  morbid  emotional  depression  and 
mental  pain,  wbich  is  the  dominant  symptom  in 
jnelancholia.  It  is  an  essential  law  of  life  that 
in  health  the  performance  of  all  function  yields 
pleasure.  The  law  is  that  to  live  is  to  energise, 
and  to  energise  is  to  enjoy  life.  Except  this  is  so 
there  is  abnormality  or  disease.  In  many  cases  of 
insanity  to  energise  mentally  is  to  sutler  pain.  The 
essential  relationship  between  emotion  and  action 
is  thus  reversed.  Another  symptom  in  other  cases 
is  an  undue  emotional  exaltation  ; this  is  commonly 
associated  with  a loss  of  the  great  controlling  or 
inhibitory  functions  of  the  brain,  and  occurs  in 
mania.  There  is  morbid  brain  excitement,  com- 
monly exhibited  in  restless  motions  or  shouting. 
Such  cases  may  go  on  to  complete  loss  of  any  con- 
sciousness of  all  the  former  brain  impressions  and 
mental  life.  The  patient  remembers  nothing,  and 
does  not  know  his  nearest  friends.  Another  most 
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common  symptom  is  a diminution  or  loss  in  the 
power  of  attention.  This  is  common  to  nearly  all 
forms  of  insanity.  Then  we  have  perversion  of  the 
reasoning  power,  as  seen  most  frequently  in  insane 
delusions.  Like  insanity,  an  insane  delusion  can- 
not be  defined.  It  may  be  said  to  be  ‘ a belief  in 
something  that  would  be  incredible  to  ordinary 
people  of  the  same  class,  education,  or  race  as  the 
person  who  expresses  it,  this  resulting  from  some 
morbid  state  of  the  brain.’  Insane  delusions  are 
common  in  most  cases  and  varieties  of  insanity. 
They  are  divided  into  fixed  delusions  and  changing 
delusions,  the  former  being  the  most  serious  and 
incurable.  Some  delusions  are  held  by  patients  in 
a sort  of  slack  theoretical  way,  not  influencing 
conduct ; others  again  are  keenly  held  and  lead  to 
their  logical  results  in  conduct.  There  niay  be  two 
‘ prophets  of  the  Lord  ’ in  an  asylum,  one  of  whom 
will  insist  on  delivering  his  ‘ message  ’ on  every 
opportunity  to  all  with  whom  he  conies  into  con- 
tact, will  not  employ  himself  in  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, and  refrains  from  all  amusement : the  other 
will  only  speak  of  his  delusion  when  asked  about 
it,  will  be  a capital  blacksmith  or  scrubber  of  flooi  s, 
and  enjoy  thoroughly  a dance  or  a comic  song.  The 
origin  of  insane  delusions  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  often  the  most  obscure  of  psychological 
problems.  In  some  cases  the  process  can  be  clearly 
traced,  being  analogous  to  the  process  of  ‘ day 
dreaming  ’ in  children.  Imagination  and  fancy  are 
vivid,  the  reasoning  and  comparing  power  is  in 
abeyance,  and  so  the  subjective  is  taken  for  the 
objective.  Every  time  a fancy  is  so  looked  on  it 
wets  more  and  more  ‘ organised  ’ into  a real  delusion. 
Sometimes  delusions  result  from  the  accentuation 
of  the  natural  mental  temperament  by  outward 
circumstances — e.g.  when  a hunchback  of  a natur- 
ally sensitive,  suspicious  disposition  is  in  his  boy- 
hood annoyed  by  his  fellow-boys  at  school,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  deformity  being  thus  ever  brought 
before  him,  and  when  weak  health  and  lack  of 
physical  power  make  him  irritable  and  misan- 
thropic and  he  then  takes  a fever,  during  which  he 
is  delirious,  and  fancies  all  the  time  that  he  hears 
the  old  boy-voices  of  opprobrium — it  seems  intelli- 
gible in  such  a case  that  after  recovery,  but  with  still 
a bloodless  and  weakened  brain,  lie  should  still 
hear  the  voices  saying  ‘hunchback,  hunchback.’ 
The  hearing  of  voices  when  no  such  exist  is  an 
example  of  a hallucination,  which  is  used  to  denote 
special  sense  impressions  that  have  no  outward 
causes.  Hallucinations  may  be  of  hearing,  which 
are  the  most  common  and  the  most  serious  as  a 
symptom  of  incurability  if  long  continued ; of 
sight,  the  next  most  common  and  more  likely  to  be 
recovered  from  ; of  smell  and  taste,  which  are  rare, 
and  not  favourable.  Hallucinations  and  delusions 
are  often  connected  with  and  arise  out  of  real  sensa- 
tions, which  are  misinterpreted  by  the  weakened 
brain — e.g.  a man  has  been  drinking,  and  has  so 
disordei’ed  his  stomach,  and  irritated  its  lining 
membrane,  that  he  feels  a constant  pain  there  anti 
a bad  taste  in  his  mouth,  and  he  concludes  that 
poison  has  been  put  into  his  food,  adducing  these 
real  sensations  as  proof  of  his  delusion.  His  mental 
centre  had  been  disturbed  in  its  working  by  tbe 
drink,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  reason  clearly 
and  put  the  true  interpretation  on  the  facts. 

A distincti\'e  character  of  an  insane  delusion 
is  that  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  changed  or 
dispelled  by  the  clearest  demonstration  that  it  is 
false.  A man  thinks  he  is  ruined  and  a pauper; 
you  bring  his  bank-book  and  show  him  that  he  has 
£1000  to  his  account ; and  you  bring  the  banker 
with  the  actual  money  to  him,  but  j'ou  cannot 
by  such  means  eradicate  the  false  belief.  A sane 
man  may  have  a hallucination  (see  Hallucina- 
tions ),  but  he  knows  his  ‘ brain  is  playing  him 


a trick,’  when  ordinary  means  are  taken  to  demon- 
strate the  unreality  of  his  impi-ession.  Another 
very  impoi'tant  and  most  dangerous  symptom 
in  insanity  is  the  tendency  towards  suicide.  This 
is  commonly  a symptom  in  melancholia,  and  usu- 
ally goes  with  a depressed  emotional  state.  But 
sometimes  it  exists  by  itself  as  a morbid  impulse, 
unreasoning,  unaccounted  for,  unexplainable. 
Sometimes  patients  attempt  their  lives  when  un- 
conscious of  what  they  are  doing,  and  do  not  remem- 
ber what  they  have  done.  Patients  say  that  ideas 
of  suicide  come  into  their  minds  unsuggested  in  the 
midst  of  work  and  even  of  enjoyment.  A desire  to 
put  an  end  to  one’s  own  life  is  physiologically  the 
furthest  away  from  health  of  any  morbid  mental 
symptom  that  can  possibly  occur,  for  it  is  a per- 
version of  the  primary  instinct  of  all  living  beings 
— viz.  the  love  of  life,  and  the  desire  and  eflort  to 
protect  and  preserve  it.  Without  this  instinct  life 
would  soon  end  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  any  reason- 
ing as  to  the  desirability  of  life  that  keeps  men 
and  animals  alive  and  drives  to  unceasing  efl'orts 
to  preserve  it,  nor  is  it  the  pleasure  of  eating, 
nor  the  fear  of  pain  in  death.  It  is  the  simple 
innate  organic  instinct  to  live  which  no  reasoning 
can  impair  m most  men.  When  a man  attempts 
his  life,  apparently  as  a calm  reasoning  conclusion 
from  facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  this  is  the  best 
thing  he  can  do,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  process  of  reasoning  is  not  the  real 
motive  for  the  act,  but  the  loss  of  the  life  instinct 
which  started  the  reasoning  .and  made  the  act 
possible.  No  doubt  the  strength  of  the  instinct 
and  of  the  love  of  life  is  much  less  in  some 
persons  and  in  some  races  apparently  than  in 
others.  But  such  a lessened  instinct  means 
a bad  heredity  and  lessened  capacity  for  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is  twin-brother  to  a 
heredity  towards  ordinary  insanity.  There  may 
be  motives  that  Avith  civilised  men  are  stronger 
even  than  the  love  of  life,  and  a man  with  a strong 
will  or  under  the  impulsion  of  a strong  emotion  or 
in  a state  of  despair  may  certainly  take  his  OAvn 
life  though  sane.  Suicide  is  frequently  suggested 
by  the  sight  of  the  means  of  self-destiuction. 
There  are  many  persons  not  insane  who  cannot  see 
! a sharp  weapon  or  go  near  a precipice  without  the 
I suggestion  of  suicide,  while  many  of  the  insane  are 
entirely  unable  to  resist  attempts  on  their  own 
lives  when  such  means  are  seen.  Some  patients 
Avill  use  the  utmost  cunning  to  conceal  their  in- 
tention of  committing  suicide,  Avhilst  others  will 
do  it  most  openly.  The  natural  courage  of  the 
person  comes  in  very  strongly  in  estini.ating  the 
actual  risk  in  any  case ; but  the  most  timid,  the 
most  conscientious,  who  intellectually  knoAV  it  to  be 
AvroTig,  and  see  that  every  rational  motive  goes 
against  it,  the  most  affectionate,  who  know  the 
terrible  anguish  it  Avill  cause  to  those  they  love, 
the  most  religious,  who  fear  eternal  damnation  as 
its  consequence,  all  equally  commit  suicide  when 
suffering  from  insanity  Avith  the  suicidal  impulse. 
About  1700  persons  actually  take  aAvay  their  oAvn 
lives  every  year  in  England,  the  proportion  being 
much  higher  in  some  other  countries.  Alcohol  is 
responsible  for  very  many  suicides  every  year. 
The  same  jjatient  A'ery  often  sticks  to  the  same 
methods  of  committing  suicide.  He  Avill  again 
and  again  try  to  hang  or  poison  himself  when 
he  has  plenty  of  better  chances  of  cutting  his 
throat.  The  folloAving  are  the  common  methods 
of  suicide  in  Great  Britain  in  their  order  of  frequency 
— viz.  droAvning,  hanging,  starvation,  Avounds  by 
firearms,  poisoning,  precipitation,  and  choking. 
But  some  patients  prepare  elaborate  means  and 
apparatus  for  the  purpose.  An  American  killed 
himself  Avith  a complicated  apparatus  Avorked  by 
clockAvoi'k,  Avhich  first  put  him  under  chloroform 
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and  then  decajjitated  him ; this  apparatus  having- 
taken  him  over  two  years  to  construct.  Suicidal 
feeling  or  impulse  is  often  recovered  from,  and  is 
not  a specially  bad  symptom  except  as  requiring 
the  watching  of  the  patient. 

Another  mental  .symptom  of  insanity  very  com- 
mon is  impulsiveness,  or  action  in  an  automatic 
unreasoning  way,  sometimes  without  any  conscious 
intention  on  the  patient’s  part,  and  without  power 
of  control  by  the  will.  A man  sees  a large  plate- 
glass  window,  and  he  hurls  a stone  through  it  im- 
pulsively. Another  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to 
tear  his  clothes,  a third  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to 
set  a haystack  on  fire.  Uncontrollable  impulse 
naturally  goes  with  diminished  volition  in  insanity. 
What  would  be  the  conduct  of  most  sane  men  if 
their  wills  did  not  stand  between  impulse  and 
action  ? If  the  will  is  paralysed,  as  it  is  in  many 
cases  from  disease,  their  impulse  is  uncontrolled. 
Patients  may  be  fully  conscious  of  morbid  impulses, 
may  intellectually  see  their  danger  or  absurdity, 
and  morally  may  deplore  their  ‘ wickedness  ’ in 
yielding  to  them,  yet  have  no  power  to  control 
them  ; or  they  may  be  in  a condition  of  unconscious- 
ness, or  false  consciousness,  during  which  impulsive 
acts  are  done  and  not  remembered  afterwards  at  all. 
When  consciousness  returns  such  people  are  sur- 
prised and  incredulous  when  told  that  they  have 
smashed  furniture  or  tried  to  kill  their  children. 
A patient  once  attempted  her  own  life,  suddenly 
smashed  a picture,  and  nearly  strangled  her  attend- 
ant, and  was  amazed  when  told  what  she  had 
done.  She  was  a gentle,  religious  lady  of  the 
highest  principle.  Whenever  she  passed  into  this 
condition  of  false  consciousness  during  which  such 
impulsive  acts  were  done  she  would  glare  at  one 
particular  picture  on  the  wall,  and  would  spring  at 
it,  so  that  it  had  to  be  removed  from  the  room. 
She  had  no  particular  feeling  about  it  when  in  her 
ordinary  state  of  consciousness. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most  painful 
symptoms  of  insanity  is  a change  of  natural 
affection  towards  relatives.  The  ‘ mother  forgets 
her  sucking  child ; ’ the  sister  ceases  to  love  the 
brother;  and  the  husband  dislikes  or  suspects 
his  wedded  wife.  This  is  not  universal,  but  in 
nearly  half  the  cases  of  insanity  the  affective 
condition  is  thus  perverted  or  reversed.  The 
memory  is  not  necessarily  affected  in  insanity.  In 
many  patients  it  is  exaggerated  : things  come  back 
with  unnatuial  vividness.  A man  during  simple 
mania  could  repeat  most  of  the  Psalms  and  many 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  which  he  never  could 
when  well.  In  some  cases  the  memory  brings  back 
only  the  unpleasantnesses  of  past  life,  in  others 
only  the  pleasant  events,  and  in  others  there  is  no 
memory  of  past  events  at  all  during  the  attack. 
It  is  a constant  source  of  anxiety  to  relatives 
whether  patients  remember  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  during  their  attack  or  their  own  say- 
ings, feelings,  or  thoughts  then.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  this.  It  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  attack,  and  especially  on  whether  the  power 
of  attention  is  affected  during  its  continuance.  It 
is  certain  the  memory  of  events  that  happened 
during  the  attack  is  usually  blurred  or  distorted  or 
hazy,  even  though  as  in  some  cases  the  patients 
affirm  they  ‘can  remember  everything.’  It  is 
frequent  that  after  recovery  they  speak  of  the 
events  during  the  attack  and  their  own  feelings 
then  ‘ as  if  it  were  a dream.  ’ Sometimes  the 
affective  nature  gets  changed  during  an  attack  not 
only  in  regard  to  persons,  but  to  books,  scenery, 
and  food.  The  appetites  become  perverted  and 
changed  ; the  social  instincts  are  commonly  altered. 
In  a few  cases  these  are  intensified,  but  their  usual 
discrimination  is  lost.  Commonly,  a lunatic  is 
unsocial,  and  some  cases  are  entirely  asocial.  The 
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imaginative  faculty  is  usually  perverted,  this  being 
generally  connected  with  the  delusions  present. 
In  some  cases  an  attack  of  insanity  is  a prolonged 
‘day-dream,’  the  condition  being  one  rather  of 
disjointed  fancy  than  of  coherent  or  constructive 
imagination.  The  normal  law  of  association  of 
ideas  is  usually  altered.  The  same  ideas  do  not 
suggest  each  other  in  sanity  and  insanity.  The 
tendency  is  in  insanity  for  ideas  to  suggest  gro- 
tesque and  incongruous  things  or  trains  of  thought. 
The  habits  of  life  are  notably  changed  in  most 
cases,  men  and  women  becoming  literally  ‘ not 
themselves  ’ in  their  ways  and  modes  of  living. 
The  cleanly  becomes  uncleanly ; the  orderly  man 
disorderly. 

The  chief  bodily  symptoms  in  insanity  are  the 
following.  There  is  scarcely  any  symptom  more 
common  before  and  in  the  early  stages  of  attacks 
than  sleeplessness.  ‘ Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,’  certainly  departs  when  the  terrible 
brain  disturbance  occurs,  or  is  about  to  occur.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a man  is  sleepless 
he  is  going  to  be  insane,  but  almost  every  kind 
of  insanity  is  sleepless  in  its  early  stages.  Nor  does 
it  by  any  means  follow  that  sleeplessness  is  always 
the  cause  of  the  attack.  It  is  rather  in  most  cases 
an  early  symptom.  The  ne.xt  bodily  symptom  in 
importance  is  morbidnesses  of  sjreech.  On  the 
patient’s  speech  we  chiefly  depend  for  our  diagnosis 
of  most  cases.  Through  it  delusions  are  given  ex- 
pression to  ; it  may  be  incoherent  or  partially  coher- 
ent; it  may  be  over  rapid,  slow,  or  entirely  absent. 
A patient  at  Morningside  Asylum  never  uttered 
a word  for  seventeen  years,  though  he  could  speak 
quite  well  but  for  a delusion  he  has,  and  he  works 
well,  writes  to  express  his  wishes,  goes  out  every 
Saturday  and  sees  the  sights  of  the  town,  and 
behaves  mostly  like  a sane  man,  save  in  this  par- 
ticular. Often  the  conventionalities  of  speech  are 
lost  or  dropired  in  insanity.  The  articulation  of 
words  is  often  changed.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  speech  is  the  expression  of  the  face  and  eyes. 
This  is  given  by  the  most  delicate  combined  mus- 
cular and  nervous  apparatus  that  exists  in  nature, 
being  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
mental  part  of  the  brain,  and  acting  as  its  chief 
expositor  and  interpreter.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
expression  of  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  insane.  In 
the  depressed  and  demented  cases  the  eye  loses  its 
lustre  and  brilliancy ; in  maniacal  cases  it  has 
abnormal  feverish  brilliancy ; the  pupil  enlarging 
and  the  eyelids  being  drawn  too  far  apart  pro- 
duce staring,  the  whole  of  the  cornea  being  seen. 
In  regard  to  the  expression  of  the  face,  we  see  how 
the  ‘ mind  nniscles  ’ alter  the  man  when  in  action 
and  repose,  in  health  and  sickness.  The  natural 
expression  is  greatly  changed,  and  little  heauty  of 
feature  survives  during  acute  attacks.  The  con- 
ventional control  over  the  outward  expression  of  the 
emotions  is  lost,  and  the  face  accurately  shows  the 
state  of  the  melancholic,  the  maniacal,  or  the  de- 
mented patient.  Often  too  the  fixed  delusion  shows 
in  the  patient’s  face.  Indeed  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  expression  caused  by  changed  emotion 
during  the  first  part  of  an  attack  gets  fixed,  and 
remains  so  after  the  patient  has  really  ceased  to 
feel  the  morbid  emotion  at  all.  A lady  who  had 
been  intensely  melancholy  in  feeling  for  five  years 
then  sank  into  incurable  weakness  of  mind,  and 
completely  lost  her  keen  feeling  and  memory,  but 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  till  her  death,  the 
muscles  of  her  face  and  her  attitude  expressed  the 
melancholy  which  she  did  not  feel.  She  constantly 
wrung  her  hands,  and  could  not  tell  rvhy  she  did 
so.  There  was  in  fact  an  automatic  ‘ muscular 
misery.’  There  are  important  indications  of  certain 
kinds  of  insanity  in  the  state  of  the  pupils  too. 
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In  the  musculiir  iiioveinents  of  the  body  an  insane 
patient  will  often  indicate  his  emotions  far  more 
than  a sane  man  would  do. 

The  skin,  the  hair,  the  perspiration,  the  liver, 
the  heart,  and  the  kidneys  are  often  changed  in 
working,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  altered 
during  an  acute  or  recent  attack  of  insanity. 
Before  an  attack  there  are  often  pains  or  uneasy 
feelings  in  the  head,  which  disappear  when  it 
comes  on.  The  bodily  sensations  are  notably 
dulled  in  most  acute  attacks.  Patients  will  often 
cut  or  bruise  themselves  or  undergo  operations 
without  feelings  of  pain.  The  body  weight  is 
rapidly  lost,  and  the  general  nutrition  almost  in- 
variably suffers.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  disease  can- 
not attack  the  highest  organ  and  function  without 
affecting  also  almost  every  other  organ  and  function 
of  the  body.  The  higher  brain  centres  and  the 
peripheral  organs  act  and  react  on  each  other,  so 
that  when  the  one  is  disturbed  in  action  the  otliers 
suffer. 

Forms,  Varieties,  and  Classification,  of  Insanity. 
— One  case  of  insanity  may  differ  from  another  in 
all  its  symptoms,  mental  and  bodily,  so  that  tlie 
two  may  liave  almost  nothing  in  common  except 
that  in  both  the  mind  is  afiecled  from  brain  dis- 
order. One  case  may  be  so  near  sanity  that  it 
needs  an  expert  to  say  there  is  anything  wrong ; 
while  another  is  ‘ raving  mad  ’ to  any  eye.  One 
case  is  conscious  that  his  mind  is  affected  ; another, 
much  worse,  believes  he  was  never  so  well  in  his 
life.  One  case  needs  no  control,  and  can  do  some 
work  ; another  needs  the  control  of  others  in  all 
respects,  and  cannot  do  anything.  One  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  himself  and  others,  while  another  is 
as  dangerous  as  the  popular  ‘ madman  ’ is  supposed 
to  be — as  a matter  of  fact,  half  the  insane  are  not 
dangerous  at  all,  and  very  few  of  them  are  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  he. 
The  popular  idea  that  the  insane  are  all  much 
alike  is  utterly  wrong.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  doctor  of  an  asylum  to  be  asked  such 
questions  as — ‘ Do  your  patients  know  where  they 
are  ? ’ ‘ Are  they  the  better  for  the  visits  of 

friends?’  ‘Do  they  enjoy  each  other’s  society?’ 
‘ Are  they  happy  ? ’ ‘ Do  they  like  or  dislike  you  ? ’ 

‘ Are  they  nice  to  do  with  ? ’ To  one  and  all  of 
such  questions  the  answer  has  to  be — ‘ They  differ 
entirely  from  each  other  in  all  these  respects.’ 
Where  there  are  differences  it  is  the  business  of 
science  to  classify.  Insanity  has  been  classified 
most  variously,  but  at  the  present  time  only  two 
of  the  classifications  can  be  said  to  hold  the  field. 
The  one  is  that  in  which  the  prevailing  mental 
symptoms  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification, 
the  cases  with  similar  mental  symptoms  being 
thrown  together  into  each  group.  This  was  first 
done  by  Philippe  Pinel,  who  was  born  in  1745  and 
died  in  1826,  M'as  the  physician  to  the  great  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Paris,  the  Bicetre,  and  who  during 
the  revolutionary  period  asked  anil  got  permission 
to  remove  the  chains  and  manacles  from  his  patients 
there.  It  is  the  ‘ mental  classification,’  and  is  used 
more  or  less  by  all  physicians.  The  otlier  classifica- 
tion was  that  devised  by  David  Skae,  who  was  born 
in  1814  and  died  in  1873,  and  was  physician  to  the 
Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  twenty-seven  years, 
exercising  during  that  time  an  enormous  influence 
on  the  growth  of  the  mental  department  of  medi- 
cine, which  is  called  ‘ alienism  ’ in  France,  ‘ p.sychia- 
trie’  in  Germany,  and  commonly  medico-psychology 
in  Britain.  The  ‘ clinical  classification  ’ goes  on  the 
principle  of  selecting  a more  real,  natural,  and  lasting 
relationship  between  the  cases  than  mere  mental 
symptoms.  The  weak  point  of  the  mental  classi- 
fication is  that  it  is  one  of  symptoms  only ; and  a 
case  may  change  entirely  in  its  symptoms  in  the 
course  of  the  same  attack.  The  weak  point  in  the 


clinical  classification  is  that  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground,  many  cases  not  being  as  yet  classifi- 
able under  any  of  its  divisions.  The  classification 
of  the  future  will  be  a pathological  one,  which  will 
supersede  the  two  others,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  is  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  such  a classi- 
fication to  be  made.  The  forms  of  insanity  under 
the  mental  classification,  as  found  in  Clouston’s 
Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases  ( 1887 ),  are  as 
follows  : 

Melancholia,  comprising  all  states  of  depression. — 
This  has  emotional  depression,  or  mental  pain  and 
sense  of  ill-being,  as  its  leading  and  dominant 
symptom.  There  may  in  addition  be  loss  of  self- 
control,  insane  delusions,  which  are  usually 
suggested  by  the  depression  or  impulses  towards 
suicide,  as  well  as  incapacity  to  follow  ordinary 
avocations  in  melancholia.  These  distinguish  ft 
from  sane  melancholy.  Suicide  is  the  great  risk 
in  such  cases ; four-fifths  of  melancholics  being 
suicidal.  The  chief  of  the  bodily  .symptoms  are 
apt  to  be  thinness,  weakness,  a Iom'  nervous  and 
nutritive  tone,  and  stomach,  bowel,  and  liver 
derangements.  Melancholia  forms  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  insanity  sent  to  asylums ; but  if  the 
cases  not  sent  to  such  institutions,  but  treated  at 
home,  are  taken  into  account,  it  forms  probably 
half  the  total  mimber.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
conscious  and  the  most  manageable  form  of  recent 
insanity  on  the  whole,  being  the  form  next  to 
sanity.  Most  other  kinds  of  mental  disease  begin 
by  some  amount  of  mental  depression.  Of 
melancholic  patients  sent  to  asylums  54  per  cent, 
recover ; but  a larger  percentage  than  this  recovers 
if  the  cases  treated  at  home  are  also  included, 
because,  of  course,  it  is  the  u’orst  class  that  require 
asylum  treatment.  The  recoveries  from  melancholia 
are  the  most  complete  of  all  forms  of  insanity.  It 
would  seem  to  be  caused  by  a more  entirely 
functional  and  dynamical  brain  disturbance  than 
any  other  form  of  insanity  that  may  leave  no  trace 
whatever  behind  it  after  recovery. 

Mania,  comprising  all  states  of  mental  exaltation. 
— The  chief  emotional  forms  of  such  mental  exalta- 
tion are  joyousness  and  rage,  and  are  commonly 
accompanied  by  mirscular  excitement,  restlessness, 
sleeplessness;  the  speech  tends  to  become  in- 
coherent, the  conduct  violent  or  uncontrolled ; 
there  are  commonly  delusions  of  many  kinds. 
The  symptoms  range  from  a joyous  elevation 
with  talkativeness  and  merely  want  of  common 
sense  and  foolish  conduct  up  to  complete  incoher- 
ence, delirium,  and  ‘ raving  madness  ’ or  ‘ acute 
mania.’  In  .such  acute  cases  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  raised  as  in  a fever ; often  there  is  such 
rapid  loss  of  body  weight  that  28  lb.  are  lost  in  a 
week,  and  the  patients  e\  en  die  of  the  disease  in 
about  8 per  cent  of  such  acute  cases  ; while  on  the 
other  hand  60  per  cent,  recover  and  30  per  cent, 
become  incurable.  The  brain  is  very  congested 
and  hyiieractive  in  acute  mania,  but  this  does  not 
result  from  inflammation. 

Folio  Circnlaire,  or  states  of  reyular  alternation 
between  melancholia  and  mania,  forms  a small  hut 
distinct  variety  of  insanity.  More  or  less  periodicity 
and  tendency  to  recurrence  and  relapse  is  unfortu- 
nately a very  common  symptom  in  most  attacks  of 
insanity,  and  the  period  between  each  aggravation 
is  often  about  four  weeks : hence  the  name  ‘lunacy.’ 
It  is  hai'dly  necessary  to  say  that  the  moon  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  insanity.  Nothing  is 
more  discouraging  to  those  in  charge  of  cases  than 
this  relapsing  tendency  ; but  it  should  not  lead  to 
despair  of  ultimate  recovery,  unless  such  relapses 
become  regular  and  frequent  for  years.  When  this 
is  the  case  the  prosiiects  of  recovery  are  bad. 
Patients  suffering  from  alternating  insanity  lead 
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three  lives — one  Avhen  they  are  in  the  melancholy 
stage,  another  when  in  the  joyous,  elevated  stage, 
and  another  Avhen  nearly  sane. 

Monomania,  or  delusional  insanity,  is  that  form 
where  insane  delusions  are  the  chief  signs  of  tlie 
mental  aberration.  A man  may  have  such  insane 
beliefs  of  all  kinds,  utterly  unfounded  in  fact  and 
utterly  unchangeable  by  tlie  plainest  demonstration 
of  fact  that  they  are  false,  Avithout  any  general 
dei>ression  of  mind  or  exaltation.  The  intellect 
is  chiefly  affected  rather  than  the  affective  nature 
in  such  a case.  There  are  almost  no  cases  of  a 
literal  monomania  or  a morbid  false  belief  on 
one  subject  alone.  The  delusions  are  morbid 
in  a particular  direction,  the  chief  forms  being 
monomania  of  grandeur  or  pride,  of  unseen  agen- 
cies, and  of  unfounded  suspicions.  Electricity, 
mesmerism,  telephones,  gases,  noises  made  by 
imaginary  persecutors  are  the  common  subjects  of 
the  second  form  ; Avhile  utterly  perverse  interpreta- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  friends  or  strangers  is  the 
common  form  of  the  latter.  The  tAvo  together  are 
sometimes  classed  as  monomania  of  persecution. 
Hallucinations  of  the  senses — i.e.  imaginary  sights, 
sounds,  smells,  and  tastes — are  \’ery  common  in  this 
form  of  insanity.  It  is  not  very  curable  Avhen  the 
delusions  get  fixed ; but  in  the  early  stage,  and 
AAdien  dependent  on  derangements  of  the  bodily 
health,  it  is  often  recovered  from.  This  form  of 
insanity,  and  delusion  generally,  is  of  great  import- 
ance from  a legal  point  of  vieAV,  but  not  so  mucb 
from  the  medical  side. 

Dementia,  or  conditions  of  general  mental  cn- 
feeblcment,  is  the  state  of  mind  Avhere  the 
memory  is  impaired,  the  reasoning  Aveakened,  the 
feeling  diminished,  the  Avill  especially  lacking,  the 
attention  and  curiosity  far  beloAv  normal,  these 
changes  having  occurred  in  a person  Avho  had  at 
one  time  been  normally  constituted.  It  is  in  fact 
silliness,  Avant  of  mental  force,  imbecility  not 
congenital  but  acquired.  This  does  not  usually 
occur  as  the  first  symptom  of  an  attack  of  insanity, 
but  as  the  sequel  to  mania — or,  more  rarely, 
melancholia — Avhen  it  is  not  recovered  from  ; 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  secondary  dementia. 
It  is  in  fact  the  incurable  stage  in  Avhich  these 
diseases  end.  The  demented  patients  live  on  for 
many  years  sometimes.  The  most  complete  form 
of  dementia  occurs  after  mania  that  lias  not  been 
recovered  from  in  adolescence.  Dementia  is  in 
fact  a premature  mental  deatli  witli  persisting 
bodily  life. 

Stupor  embraces  those  cases  Aihere  there  is 
mental  torpor,  in  Avhich  impressions  on  the  senses 
produce  no  effect,  the  patient  neither  speaking  nor 
taking  notice  of  anything,  and  having  no  volition 
except  to  resist,  but  being  able  to  stand,  and  Avalk, 
and  eat.  Trance  and  catalepsy  are  forms  of  stupor. 
The  bodily  functions  are  all  lethargic  in  stupor,  the 
heart’s  action  Ioav,  the  body  cold,  and  the  muscles 
flabby.  Stupor  commonly  occurs  in  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  and  is  very  curable,  50  per  cent, 
recovering.  It  sometimes  attracts  popular  Avonder 
and  attention,  Avhicli  is  very  bad  for  the  patient. 
In  some  cases  it  results  from  profound  and  terrible 
shocks  Avliich  paralyse  mind  and  body.  In  some 
cases  patients  remember  all  tliat  occurred  Avben 
they  apjieared  to  be  taking  no  notice  Avhatever,  and 
in  otliers  the  time  during  Avhich  the  stupor  lasted 
was  a blank  to  them  afteriAards. 

Impulsive  Insanity,  or  states  of  defective  control, 
is  the  last  or  most  recently  invented  division  of  the 
mental  classification.  In  some  Avays  it  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  inasmuch  as  Avill  is  the  highest 
and  most  essential  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  and 
volitional  disturbances  liaA'e  a closer  relationship 
to  morals,  law,  social  life,  and  conduct  than  any 
otlier  aspect  of  insanity.  It  is  often  seen  that  the 


children  of  insane  or  drunken  parents  are  lacking 
in  the  normal  poAver  of  control  and  in  their  percep- 
tion of  the  sense  of  right  and  Avrong,  their  conduct 
being  apt  to  be  impulsive  and  not  guided  by  reason- 
able motives.  Evolutionally  the  highest  of  all 
qualities  is  thus  lessened  in  amount,  this  tending 
toAvards  a disruption  and  destruction  of  organised 
society.  If  lack  of  control,  criminality,  and  action 
from  impulse  became  hereditary  and  general, 
society  Avould  fall  to  j)ieces.  All  forms  of  insanity 
are  more  or  less  distinguished  by  lessened  control, 
but  there  are  persons  Avithout  general  depression 
or  excitement,  Avithout  insane  delusions,  Avithout 
enfeeblement  of  mind,  Avho  Avill  suddenly,  and  not 
in  obedience  to  any  sane  motiA^e,  smash  furniture, 
tear  clothing,  steal,  set  things  on  fire,  obey  gross 
animal  impulses,  or  kill  themselves  or  others,  hav- 
ing no  poAver  of  control  to  prevent  themselves  from 
doing  these  things.  We  noAv  knoAv  that  certain 
regions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  centres  have  as 
tlieir  function  the  control  of  other  portions,  quicken- 
ing the  pace  of  action  or  stopping  it.  In  the  very 
highest  regions  of  the  brain  Ave  find  the  function 
of  mental  inhibition.  This  controls  mental  action 
in  other  jjortions  of  the  brain  convolutions.  In 
this  form  of  insanity  it  is  supposed  that  the  inhib- 
itory controlling  portions  or  ‘ centres  of  mental 
inbibition  ’ have  lost  their  poAver.  It  is  as  if  one’s 
poAver  of  controlling  the  act  of  coughing  on  very 
inadequate  irritation  Avas  lost.  Every  minutest 
point  of  dust  entering  the  laryn.x  Avould  set  up 
coughing,  Avhich  Avould  go  on  independently  of  the 
will  altogetlier,  as  an  automatic  ‘ reflex  ’ act.  In 
many  of  the  cases  of  impulsive  insanity  the  mental 
portions  of  the  bi-ain  act  aAitomatically  Avithout 
any  controlling  action  by  the  inhibiting  centres. 
It  is  a pitifAil  and  most  suggestive  thing  to  see  a 
human  being  Avho  knoAvs  right  from  Avrong,  and 
earnestly  desires  to  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other, 
compelled  by  morbid  impulses  to  act  Avrongly,  all 
the  Avhile  beAvailing  the  diseased  necessity  that 
I is  thus  laid  upon  him.  Tlie  physician  frequently 
I sees  such  a case.  Especially  is  this  sight  pathetic 
Avhen  the  morbid  impulse  is  to  take  aAvay  his  oAvn 
life  or  that  of  some  one  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself.  Such  impulsive  insanity  is  often  set  up  in 
hereditarily  unstable  brains  by  Aveak  health  and  by 
alcohol.  They  are  often  curable.  The  .so-called 
‘ moral  insanity  ’ is  just  one  A^ariety  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease  Avhere  the  moral  sense  is  absent 
from  disease,  and  the  poAver  of  doing  right  non- 
existent, Avhile  the  impulses  are  all  toAvards 
immorality. 

The  clinical  varieties  of  insanity  are  headed  by 
general  2>arulysis,  a specific  disease  of  those  portions 
of  the  brain  that  subserve  mind  and  motion.  It 
is  ahvays  incurable,  getting  progressively  Avorse, 
gradually  impairing  and  at  length  destroying 
speech,  motion,  mind,  and,  usually  in  about  three 
years’  time,  life  itself.  In  this  form  of  insanity 
])atients  commonly  have  extravagant  delusions  of 
Avealth  and  poAver.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  male 
sex,  in  large  cities  and  manufacturing  places,  and 
as  yet  is  almost  unknoAvn  in  the  Highlands  and  the 
country  districts  of  Ireland.  It  is  a disease  of 
modern  life,  and  is  proved  to  Ije  increasing.  Para- 
lytic insanity  is  that  connected  Avith  apoplexies, 
softenings  and  tumors  of  the  brain,  Avhich  cause 
ordinary  paralysis  first,  and  one  form  of  dementia 
afterAvards.  Epileptic  insanity  is  that  accomp.any- 
ing  epilepsy  in  so  many  cases.  It  is  often  attended 
by  great  violence  and  irritability,  and  by  danger  to 
those  aroAind  the  patient.  jMany  murders  are  com- 
mitted by  insnne  epileptics.  It  is  noAV  much  more 
manageable  than  formerly  under  modern  medical 
treatment,  but  is  apt  to  recur  after  apjAarent 
recovery.  It  prevails  most  variously  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Scotland  only  7 per  cent. 
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of  the  insanity  is  epileptic  ; in  some  southern  and 
midland  counties  of  England  25  per  cent,  is  of  this 
character.  The  true  cause  of  this  difference  is 
unknown.  Syphilitic  insanity  is  the  result  of  brain- 
poisoning by  this  terrible  scourge  of  humanity. 
Alcoholic  insanity  is  a very  frequent  form  indeed. 
Alcohol  is  the  exciting  cause  of  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  all  insanity ; but  all  the  mental  disease 
caused  by  alcohol  is  not  .alcoholic  insanity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  brains  are  so  prone  by 
heredity  to  be  upset  in  their  mental  function  that 
it  takes  little  to  do  it.  If  it  is  not  a quarrel  with 
a friend,  it  is  a spree  on  bad  liquor.  True  alcoholic 
insanity  always  has  motor  symptoms,  such  as 
tremblings,  convulsions,  imp<aired  .speecb,  &c., 
except  dipsomania,  one  variety  where  tKe  insanity 
consists  in  the  craving  for  excessive  use  of  liquor, 
.and  lack  of  control  over  this  craving.  Alcoholic 
insanity  may  be  intensely  acute  or  very  mild,  very 
short  in  duration  or  very  long  continued,  or  incur- 
able. That  caused  by  prolonged  steady  soaking  is 
the  worst.  Rhenmatic  and  gouty  insanities  are 
very  rare. 

Phthisical  insanity,  or  that  connected  with  con- 
sumption, is  a very  interesting  variety.  The 
patients  are  suspicious  and  unsocial,  and  often  have 
no  cough  or  spit  or  other  outward  sign  of  consump- 
tion, which  may  not  be  discovered  till  the  chest  is 
e.xamined.  In  some  cases  it  is  curable.  The  tend- 
ency to  consumption  and  to  ins.anity  are  often 
found  in  different  members  of  the  same  family. 
There  .are  various  forms  of  insanity  connected  with 
derangement  of  the  reproductive  functions.  Uter- 
ine, anienorrhoeal,  ovarian,  hysterical,  and  niastur- 
bational  insanities ; while  pregn.ancy,  childbirth, 
and  nursing  are  the  causes  of  the  insanity  of  preg- 
nancy, puerperal  insanity,  and  lactational  insanity. 
These  form  10  per  cent,  of  mental  disease  in  the 
fenrale  sex.  They  are  the  most  curable  of  all  forms, 
recovering  in  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Puer- 
peral insanity  occurs  commonly  within  a fortnight 
of  childbirth,  and  is  the  most  acute  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  to  life  of  all  insanities,  while  the 
most  curable,  and  is  attended  by  the  highest  tem- 
peratures, sometimes  reaching  105°.  The  different 
periods  of  life  have  each  their  own  form  of  insanity. 
Pubescent  and  adolescent  insanity  is  always  heredi- 
tary, is  commonly  acute  and  maniacal,  usually  has 
remissions  and  exacerbations,  .and  recovers  in  over 
60  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  those  not  recovering 
commonly  passing  into  the  most  typic.al  form  of 
secondary  dementia.  This  form  of  insanity  should 
be  treated  chiefly  by  milk  diet  and  exercise.  It  is 
one  of  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  ])eriod  of 
developnnent  is  subject.  Climacteric  insanity  occurs 
at  the  period  of  the  ‘ change  of  life.’  It  is  usually 
melancholic  in  character,  and  recovers  in  5.3  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  under  proper  treatment  and  con- 
ditions of  life.  Senile  insanity  is  typically  seen  in 
the  senile  dementia  of  extreme  old  age,  when  the 
memory  and  all  the  faculties  have  faded  away. 
But  spurts  of  mental  excitement  and  mental  depres- 
sion, with  sleeplessness  and  unmanageability  at 
home,  often  occur  before  final  dotage.  These  are 
often  recovered  from.  They  are  a half-way  house 
to  dot.age  or  a quick  road  to  it. 

A number  of  r.arer  and  less  important  clinical 
varieties  of  insanity  have  been  described.  Trau- 
matic insanity,  from  injuries  to  head ; anaemic 
insanity,  from  thinness  of  blood  ; diabetic  insanity ; 
insanity  from  Bright's  disease  ; post-febrile  insanity, 
following  all  kinas  of  fevers,  especially  scarlatina  ; 
the  insanity  of  lead-poisoning ; and  myxoedemat- 
ous  insanity. 

Causes  of  Insanity. — There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  that  a hereditary  tendency  is  the  chief 
predisposing  cause  of  insanity.  Ali  sorts  of  dis- 
turbing influences  to  the  brain  bring  out  this  pre- 


disposition into  actual  disease.  No  doubt  70  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  h.ave  an  insane  or  neurotic  hered- 
ity. Epilepsy,  drunkenness,  all  nervous  diseases, 
consumption,  too  exciting  or  depressing  or  ex- 
hausting employments,  or  unfavourable  condi- 
tions of  life  in  ancestry  may  cause  insanity  in 
the  offspring.  Marriage  of  near  relatives  causes 
it  if  the  stock  is  bad  ; not  if  it  is  good.  The 
physical  causes  of  insanity,  affecting  the  body, 
such  as  alcohol  in  excess,  produce  insanity  in  four 
times  the  proportion  which  mental  and  moral 
causes,  such  as  affliction,  losses,  love-afl'airs,  and 
religious  excitement,  do.  For  the  production  of  a 
case  of  insanity  there  may  be,  and  there  usually  is, 
more  than  one  cause — e.g.  ( 1)  a man  h.as  a heredity; 
(2)  he  is  at  a critical  time  of  life,  or  is  run  down  in 
general  health,  or  takes  alcohol  in  excess  ; ( 3 ) he  has 
a money  loss,  or  domestic  .affliction  just  befoi'e  his 
attack.  A heredity  to  insanity  does  not  mean  a 
bad  br.ain  or  a we.ak  mind  before  the  insanity  comes 
on.  Often  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  not  the 
fools  that  go  off  their  heads. 

Nedure  of  Insanity. — No  one  now  doubts  that  it 
is  due  to  disorder  of  function  of  a certain  portion  of 
the  br.ain — viz.  that  part  of  the  cortex  which  is  the 
vehicle  of  all  mental  function.  This  Ijodily  aspect 
of  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  physicians  and 
relations.  Essenti.ally  it  in  no  way  differs  from 
m.any  ordinary  diseases  : it  begins,  runs  a definite 
course,  and  ends  like  many  common  ailments.  It 
may  be  brought  on  by  disorder  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  body,  upsetting  the  brain  ; but  w'ith  a sound 
brain  there  must  be  a sound  mind.  The  exact 
pathology  of  many  forms  of  insanity  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained  ; but  in  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  that  die  some  abnormality  can  be  found  in 
the  brain. 

Treatment  of  Insanity — Asylums  for  the  Insane. 
— The  general  principles  of  modern  treatment  may 
be  divided  into  bodily  and  nientcd  or  moral.  The 
bodily  treatment  m.ay  be  generally  said  to  be  to 
put  .all  the  organs  and  functions  right  if  Avrong ; 
to  get  up  the  strength  and  fat  of  the  body — 
the  writer  preaches  the  ‘gospel  of  fatness’  for  all 
his  insane  and  nervous  patients ; to  restore  the 
tone  and  right  Avorking  of  the  nervous  system  ; to 
restore  the  sleep  ; to  give  medicines  that  determine 
more  blood  to  the  brain  in  cases  Avhere  there  is  too 
little,  and  to  give  those  that  diminish  the  brain’s 
blood-su])ply  in  those  Avhere  there  is  too  much  ; to 
use  suitable  baths  that  soothe  nervous  irritation, 
and  mineral  Avaters ; to  invigorate  and  soothe  by 
life  in  the  open  .air ; and  to  let  off  undue  and  morbid 
nervous  energy  by  much  exercise,  gymnastics,  and 
massage  in  some  cases,  and  to  secure  complete 
br.ain  and  body  rest  for  others.  The  mental  treat- 
ment consists  chiefly  in  careful  observation,  com- 
panipnship,  control,  distraction  of  the  mind  from 
morbid  thought  and  feeling  by  suitable  occupations 
.and  amusements,  and  guarding  against  the  dangers 
of  suicide,  homicide,  and  self-neglect.  The  Avhole 
nursing  of  insanity  is  a most  difficult  task,  for 
which  the  best  bodily,  moral,  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions are  needed.  In  old  times,  and  even  up  to  a very 
recent  date,  cruelty,  neglect,  stiipes,  .and  tortures 
Avithout  number  Avere  the  ordinary  means  of  ‘ treat- 
ment.’ Cullen,  and  all  the  great  authors  of  his 
time,  prescribe  so  m.any  ‘ lashes  ’ as  a doctor  noAv 
does  so  many  dio'ps  of  physic.  Even  the  veiy 
medical  me.ans  used  Avere  made  terrifying  on  pur- 
pose— ‘ surprise  baths  ’ in  Avhich  patients  Avere 
Avitbout  Avarning  plunged  and  kept  till  they  Avere 
nearly  droAvned,  and  ‘ chairs  ’ in  Avhich  they  Avere 
‘ rotated  ’ till  they  fainted.  The  early  Christian 
theory  of  an  evil  spirit  having  entered  into  an 
insane  man,  A\duch  must  be  ‘got  out  of  him,’  AV.as  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  this  treatment,  and  accounted 
for  the  utter  Avant  of  sympathy  shoAvn  toAvards 
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this  class  of  suft'ereis.  Pinel  in  France,  and  William 
Tuke,  a York  Quaker,  in  1792  simultaneously  began 
the  new  era  of  humanity,  skill,  and  science  for  the 
insane.  The  next  great  landmark  of  progress  was 
when  mechanical  restraint,  in  the  shape  of  strait- 
jackets,  (Sic.,  was  disused,  and  the  ‘non-restraint 
system  ’ of  treatment  was  adopted.  This  was 
between  1825  and  1840,  and  was  the  Avork  of 
Charlesworth  and  Gairdner  Hill  of  Lincoln  Asylum, 
and  Conolly  at  Hanwell.  The  next  advance  was 
made  by  imitation  of  Belgian  experience  at  Gheel, 
where  the  insane  are  largely  hoarded  in  private 
families.  If  not  applicable  to  all,  or  even  to 
many  in  Britain,  it  showed  that  the  insane  Avere 
not  so  dangerous  as  they  had  been  considered.  The 
next  advance  took  place  in  Scotland,  from  1857, 
through  employing  the  insane  more,  classifying 
tliem  better  in  asylums,  making  asylums  more 
‘homes’  Avith  ‘open-door’  departments  in  them, 
almost  abolishing  the  use  of  high-Avalled,  enclosed 
‘airing  courts’  in  asylums  for  the  exercise  of 
patients,  sending  them  out  into  the  open  grounds 
and  on  the  farms  instead,  and  setting  uj)  fully- 
equipped  ‘ hospital  ’ Avards  Avith  trained  nursing  for 
the  special  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  and  of 
the  recent  acute  cases,  Avhile  quiet  incurable  cases 
are  boarded  in  cottages  in  the  country  under 
regular  inspection  and  supervision.  We  are  noAv 
fully  in  the  scientific  era  Avhen  we  hope  by  careful 
stuily  of  the  brain  and  its  disorders  to  understand 
the  veal  nature  of  the  disease  and  apply  our 
remedies  Avith  the  certainty  and  exactitude  of 
science  in  each  case.  To  secure  such  treatment 
for  most  of  the  poor,  and  also  for  many  of  the  rich, 
asylums  for  the  insane  are  needful. 

Every  country  in  Europe  has  noAV  provision  more 
or  less  adequate  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  its 
insane.  In  Germany  and  Austria  asylums  are 
commonly  of  two  classes  ; the  one  for  the  cure  of 
the  curable,  near  large  cities,  Avhere  the  patients 
only  stay  for  a limited  time  ; and  the  other  for  the 
incurable,  larger  in  size,  less  costly,  and  further  in 
the  country.  The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in 
France  (farm  colonies),  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
in  Great  Britain ; it  Avill  certainly  be  extended, 
for  it  enables  economy  of  management  to  come  in 
Avhere  cost  is  of  no  avail  for  cure,  and  it  enables 
the  curative  idea  to  be  realised,  hoAvever  costly, 
among  the  smaller  numbers  and  individualised 
patients  Avho  are  curable.  In  England  the  two 
great  establishments  at  Caterham  and  Leavesden, 
each  Avith  over  2000  inmates,  are  the  best  examples 
of  establishments  for  the  incurable.  That  at 
Darenth,  Dartfort,  is  for  congenital  imbeciles  and 
idiots.  All  three  Avere  built  to  supply  the  Avants 
of  London.  The  largest  asylum  in  England  is 
Colney  Hatch,  Avhich  contains  2250  patients.  This 
is  far  too  many  to  be  in  one  institution  if  it  is  for 
curable  patients.  One  of  the  best  knoAvn  for  its 
scientific  Avork  and  practical  success  is  that  at 
Wakefield,  containing  1400  patients.  The  English 
‘registered  hospitals’  for  private  patients  fulfil 
a most  important  philanthropic  function.  One  of 
them,  that  at  Cheadle,  near  Manchester,  under  Mr 
Mould’s  most  able  and  original  management,  leads 
the  Avay  by  treating  half  its  patients  (150  out  of 
280 ) in  real  homes  in  the  country  ; such  homes  being 
ordinary  villas,  farmhouses,  country  mansions,  and 
seaside  residences  leased  for  the  purpose.  Scotland 
is  honourably  distinguished  by  its  eaily  care  for 
the  insane.  Either  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  19th,  every  considerable 
toAvn  in  the  country  ( Edinburgh,  GlasgoAv,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Dumfries)  had  erected  a 
‘ royal  chartered  asylum  ’ for  itself,  through  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  individual  citizens  or  of  cor- 
porate bodies.  These  made  provision  for  all  their 
insane,  j)oor  and  rich  alike,  each  helping  the  other. 
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Commonly  each  royal  asylum  lias  tAvo  houses  or 
departments,  one  for  the  poorer  and  the  other  for 
the  richer  patients.  The  system  has  worked  Avell, 
and  by  means  of  it  far  more  complete  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  insane  of  moderate  means  than 
in  England.  The  largest  institution  in  Scotland  is 
the  Boyal  Edinburgh  Asylum  at  Morningside  and 
Craiglockliart,  Avliich  has  large  accommodation  for 
private  patients,  paying  either  the  higher  or  loAver 
rates,  as  Avell  as  for  pauper  patients. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  spent  enor- 
mous sums  to  make  the  best  provision  possible  for 
the  mentally  afflicted.  As  much  as  £600  a bed  has 
been  there  spent  on  several  ‘state  asylums’  in  NeAV 
York,  NeAV  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  In  most  of 
the  states  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  state  asylums.  The  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avere  the  first  to  make  philanthropic 
efforts  to  provide  ‘ hospital  ’ accommodation  for  the 
insane,  their  efforts  folloAving  at  a very  short  inter- 
val the  Avork  of  Pinel  and  Tuke.  The  institutions 
in  the  United  States  are  noAV  groAving  to  be  as 
large  in  size  as  those  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
One  of  the  most  original  asylums  in  the  world, 
in  its  plan,  is  that  at  Kankakee,  Illinois.  It  has 
1600  patients,  and  consists  of  about  tAventy  houses 
laid  out  on  the  tAvo  sides  of  a ‘street,’  forming 
in  fact  an  insane  toAvn,  all  of  Avhose  inhabitants 
resort  four  times  a day  to  a central  dining-room  or 
restaurant  for  their  meals,  and  where  a central 
Avard  for  the  sick  and  the  administration  buildings 
are  also  situated.  The  provision  for  the  insane 
in  the  southern  states,  hoAvever,  is  backAvard  and 
defective ; and  on  the  Avhole,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, even  by  Americans  Avho  have  seen  its 
asylums,  that  Great  Britain  has  led  the  Avay  in 
its  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  that  it  is  still  unsurpassed  in  the  Avorld. 

There  are  135  public  asylums  and  117  private 
asylums  noAv  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
principles  of  construction  of  such  buildings  have 
become  much  more  domestic  and  hospital-like 
and  less  prison-like  than  formerly.  Each  one 
should  be  a hospital-home,  and  the  different 
Avards  in  it  should  be  airanged  to  suit  different 
classes  of  patients  in  different  states  of  mind.  In 
fact  the  careful  ‘ adaptation  of  the  house  to  its  in- 
habitants ’ in  every  stage  of  their  disease  should  be 
carried  out.  There  should  be  in  each  one  hospital 
Avards  for  special  mental  and  bodily  nursing,  con- 
valescent Avards  just  like  homes,  Avards  Avhere  the 
most  acute  and  violent  and  dangerous  can  be  safely 
and  properly  treated  Avithout  annoying  the  quiet 
and  convalescent.  Every  means  for  suitable  com- 
panionship and  for  varied  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment should  be  provided.  A good  asylum  should 
in  fact  be  a series  of  special  model  dAvellings  suited 
to  men  and  Avomen  Avho  need  a someAvhat  different 
mode  of  life  from  ordinary  mankind.  Good  asylums 
for  the  richer  classes  have  seaside  and  country  houses 
Avhere  the  patients  go  for  change  in  small  parties. 

The  Lunacy  Laws. — For  the  protection  of  the 
property  of  the  insane,  laAvs  had  to  be  made  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject 
for  England  Avas  passed  in  the  reign  of  EdAvard  11. , 
and  for  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Both  had  the  same  end  in  vieAv.  Property 
then  meant  land,  and  the  primary  duties  of  land 
Avere  to  the  king  and  the  country.  If  the  man  Avho 
held  it  from  the  king  Avas  unfit  from  mental  in- 
capacity to  perform  these  duties,  then  the  king  had 
to  resume  possession  or  appoint  another  to  take  his 
place  and  do  them.  But  the  man’s  state  could 
not  be  ascertained  Avithout  a formal  inquiry  by 
a responsible  official — the  Chancellor — and  the 
chief  object  of  the  early  statutes  Avas  to  provide  for 
such  an  inquiry.  If  the  man  Avas  found  to  be 
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idiotic  or  furious,  he  along  with  his  property  passed 
into  the  care  of  his  nearest  male  relative,  aiicf  there 
was  an  end  of  him  so  far  as  the  law  went.  In  time 
some  little  care  was  bestowed  on  him  as  a human 
being,  apart  from  his  being  an  owner  of  land.  The 
principle  W'as  afterwards  adopted  that  the  inquiry 
was  to  he  held  before  a jury,  the  issue  being  deter- 
mined l)y  them,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
verdict  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chancellor.  Between  1300  and  1889  at  least 
forty  statutes  were  passed  in  England  relating  to 
the  insane,  and  something  like  eight  or  ten  in 
Scotland.  The  most  important  of  them  all  was 
the  great  English  Lunacy  Act  of  1845,  passed 
through  the  e.xertions  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
philanthropist.  Its  objects  were  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  insane,  and  its  effects  have  been 
most  beneficial  in  England,  while  throughout  the 
civilised  world  its  influence  for  good  has  been  felt. 
Under  its  provisions  asylums  have  been  erected  for 
every  county  in  England.  A Board  of  Commis- 
sioners was  appointed  who  inspect  and  report  on 
every  asylum,  and  see  every  insane  person  whether 
in  or  out  of  an  institution  ; and  every  precaution 
was  taken  that  the  insane  should  be  well  treated, 
ill-treatment  of  them  being  severely  punishable. 
At  least  £10,000,000  of  capital  has  been  laid  out  in 
building  asylums,  and  over  £1,500,000  a year  be- 
sides is  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
inmates.  A new  statute  in  1889  made  certain 
changes  which  experience  had  suggested.  The 
Scotch  statute  of  1857  was  founded  on  the  Etiglish 
Act  of  1845.  Under  it  a Board  of  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  was  appointed  for  Scotland,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  insane  of  the  counties  that 
had  no  existing  royal  asylums.  Ireland  has  a 
very  good  asylum  system,  with  inspectors  in 
lunacy.  Scotland  has  much  the  advantage  of 
England  in  the  ease  and  economy  with  w'hich 
the  property  of  an  insane  person  can  be  taken 
care  of  temjjorarily  or  permanently  under  the 
charge  of  a Curator  Bonis,  strictly  responsible  to 
the  Court  of  Session.  England  holds  to  the  old, 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  but  very  efficient  system 
of  a formal  inquiry  (de  liinatico  inquirendo)  by  a 
‘ Master  in  Lunacy  ’ in  each  case.  If  the  patient 
is  found  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  (non 
compos  mentis),  the  Lord  Chancellor  aijpoints 
a ‘ committee  of  the  person  ’ to  see  to  his  comfort 
and  proper  treatment,  and  a ‘ committee  of  the 
estate’  to  manage  his  property.  In  addition  to 
the  statutes  that  regulate  the  care  of  the  property 
and  the  ))ersons  of  the  insane,  there  are  acts  that 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
safe  custody  of  insane  persons  who  have  committed 
Climes  or  are  specially  dangerous — the  Criminal 
Lunacy  Statutes — and  there  are  three  great  estab- 
lishments for  criminal  lunatics,  one  at  Broadmoor 
for  England,  one  at  Dundrum  for  Ireland,  and  one 
in  connection  with  Perth  Penitentiary  for  Scot- 
land. About  three-fourths  of  the  obviously  insane 
are  now  in  asylums  or  under  committees  or 
curators,  the  others  being  boarded  under  super- 
vision in  families,  or  placed  in  w'orkhouses. 
And  yet,  with  the  great  facility  for  treating  the 
insane  in  asylums,  such  precautions  are  taken  by 
the  law  and  by  the  boards  of  lunacy  against  their 
abuse  that  no  case  of  illegal  detention  of  a sane 
person  on  the  ground  of  insanity  in  a public  or 
private  asylum  was  proved  in  the  e.xhaustive  in- 
quiry into  tlie  subject  by  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1877. 

Curahility  of  Insanity. — Taking  all  the  cases 
now  technically  reckone(l  as  insanity  and  sent  to 
asylums,  40  per  cent,  recover;  but  many  of  these 
are  subject  to  relapses — from  winch,  however,  they 
often  recover  again,  just  as  people  have  relapses 
in  rheumatism  and  bronchitis.  But  if  the  slight 


mental  disturbances  not  sent  to  asylums  at  all, 
and  the  cases  sent  to  asylums  in  which  there  is  no 
organic  brain  disease  nor  very  advanced  senility, 
are  alone  taken,  tbe  rate  of  recovery  is  at  least  70 
per  cent. 

Moi'tality. — The  rate  is  from  80  to  100  per  1000  of 
the  insane  living,  or  about  five  times  the  death-rate 
among  the  general  population.  Insanity  is  in  fact  a 
disease  of  the  brain,  from  which  people  die  as  from 
other  diseases. 

Ages  at  \ohicli  Insanity  occurs  most  frequently. — 
Taking  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  differ- 
ent ages,  and  the  proportion  of  persons  of  the  same 
ages  who  become  insane  during  each  period,  we  find 
that  insanity  occurs  most  frequently  in  men  from 
thirty  to  thii  ty-five,  and  in  women  from  fifty  to  fifty- 
five.  But  perhaps  a more  instructive  mode  of  look- 
ing at  the  ages  most  liable  to  insanity  is  to  point  out 
that  there  are  periods  specially  liable  to  it — viz.  at 
the  end  of  adolescence,  from  eighteen  to  twenty -four, 
when  the  organism  is  just  attaining  reproductive, 
that  is,  organic,  perfection,  heredity  being  then  the 
chief  cause  ; at  mid-life,  from  thirty  to  fifty -five,  the 
worries  and  strains  of  life,  and  tire  climacteric  in 
women  being  then  the  chief  causes ; and  after 
seventy,  the  general  failure  of  old  age,  and  especi- 
ally the  deficiency  of  blood  to  the  brain  then  result- 
ing from  its  diseased  arteries  being  the  cause. 

Is  Insanity  increasing? — In  England  the  number 
of  the  insane  known  to  exist  has  risen  from 
36,762  in  1859  to  84,345  in  1889,  or  from  18 '67  to 
29 ‘07  to  every  10,000  of  the  population  ; and  in 
Scotland  from  6413  to  11,954,  or  from  19'8  to  28’9 
per  10,000  of  the  population  in  the  same  time.  But 
this  increase  does  not  prove  a real  increase  of 
lunacy.  For  if  we  take  the  newly-registered  cases 
of  the  disease  each  year,  and  compare  their  num- 
bers with  the  population,  we  find  it  has  only  risen 
from  4 '5  to  6 per  10,000  of  the  population  in 
Great  Britain  in  thirty  years.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  insane  from  the 
following  causes — viz.  ( 1 ) through  their  being  taken 
better  care  of  ; ( 2 ) the  abundance  of  good  institu- 
tions, where  all  the  insane  poor  can  be  gratuitously 
treated  ; (3)  the  operation  of  the  lunacy  laws  ; (4) 
the  increasing  sensitiveness  of  public  opinion  as  to 
the  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  insane  people  ; and 
(5)  the  widening  area  of  the  mental  disturbances 
that  are  reckoned  technical  insanity  requiring 
treatment  in  asylums,  all  these  tending  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  the  recognised  and  regis- 
tered insane.  There  is  in  fact  no  proof  that 
insanity  as  a whole  is  increasing : certain  forms 
are  no  doubt  increasing,  and  iiresumably  other 
forms  are  diminishing  in  amount. 

Medico-legal  and  Social  Relations  of  Insanity. — 
Few  persons  have  studied  carefully  the  mental 
state  of  our  criminal  population  but  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  crime  is  most  closely  related  to 
mental  defect  in  very  many  cases.  Could  we  abolish 
the  latter  the  former  would  shrink  to  small  propor- 
tions. This  does  not  assume  that  many  or  most 
criminals  are  technically  insane  persons.  They  are 
merely  blood-relations  of  the  insane.  The  law  has 
been  gradually  altering  its  tests  as  to  the  amount  of 
insanity  that  absolves  from  punishment  for  crime. 
Of  old  a man  accused  of  crime  had  to  be  totally 
delirious  or  fatuous  to  be  absolved  from  ])unish- 
ment.  Now  the  power  of  controlling  his  actions  is 
being  gradually  made  the  test.  The  law  has  thus 
approached,  and  at  last  coincides  with,  the  scientific 
views  of  insanity.  Society  should  have  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  mental  condition  of  its  members. 
Soundne.ss  of  mind  is  the  most  precious  possession 
of  a people,  for  there  are  innumerable  degrees  and 
kinds  of  mental  and  moral  defects  that  fall  far 
short  of  insanity,  yet  are  intimately  related  to 
it,  hereditarily  and  psychologically — defects  that 
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weaken  a people’s  power  of  work,  diminish  its 
moral  force,  and  impair  its  social  stability.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  deeply  saddening  and  terrible  of  the 
facts  in  human  history  that  of  the  men  of  genius 
who  have  raised  and  glorified  mankind  few  have 
been  without  mental  disease  in  their  families,  and 
many  have  themselves  fallen  victims  to  it.  If  it  is 
true  that  as  yet  the  mode  of  human  development 
has  been  such  that  to  get  one  man  of  genius  nature 
had  to  sacrifice  mentally  many  of  his  kindred,  the 
world  should  pay  some  of  the  debt  it  owes  to  its 
poets  and  thinkers  by  an  ungrudging  care  of  such 
victims.  To  produce  in  the  human  brain  the 
greatest  mental  strength  without  running  the  risk 
of  liability  to  mental  disease  must  be  one  of  the 
essential  problems  of  the  future  for  the  educationist, 
the  sociologist,  the  politician,  and  the  physician. 
Insanity  is  commonly  the  final  breakdown  which 
shows  that  many  previous  generations  had  broken 
the  laws  of  nature  in  their  lives.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  a civilisation  in  which  the  true  principles 
of  evolution  for  human  beings  had  not  been  under- 
stood and  assisted. 

The  chief  modern  authoi-ities  are : Blandford’s  In- 
sanity ; Bucknill  and  Hack  Tuke’s  Psychological  Medi- 
cine; Ciouston’s  Mental  Diseases;  Griesinger’s  Mental 
Pathology ; Bevaii  Lewis’s  Mental  Diseases  ; Maudsley’s 
Pathology  of  Mind ; Sankey’s  Mental  Disease  ; Savage’s 
Insanity;  Spitzka’s  Jasctatig/ ; bail’s  Maladies  Mentales ; 
Esquirol’s  Maladies  Mentales ; Guislain’s  Phrenopathics ; 
Luy’s  Maladies  Mentales;  Morel’s  Maladies  Mentales; 
Von  Krafft-Ebing’s  Psychiatric ; Kraepelin’s  Psychiatric  ; 
V.  Eiemssen  and  Schide's  Psychiatric. 

Inscriptions  is  the  name  given  to  records, 
not  of  the  nature  of  a hook,  which  are  eno-raved  or 
inscribed  on  stone,  metal,  clay,  and  similar  mate- 
rials. Since  ancient  documents  committed  to  such 
destructible  materials  as  papyrus,  parchment, 
or  paper  have  largely  perished,  inscriptions  on 
harder  materials  are  in  many  cases  the  sole  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  of  early 
languages ; and,  even  Avhen  MSS.  have  been  pre- 
served by  copyists,  inscriptions,  which  preserve 
the  original  forms  of  the  letters,  are  of  supreme 
palaiographical  importance.  All  the  hooks  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Sahajans,  Etruscans,  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Numidians,  and  Iberians  have  perished, 
and  hence  a considerable  portion  of  oirr  knowledge 
of  early  oriental  history  is  derived  solely  from 
inscriptions.  A very  large  number  of  inscriptions 
are  mortuary  epitaphs.  Others,  usually  the  most 
important,  are  records  of  the  events  in  tlie  reigns  of 
kings.  Others  are  dedications  of  altars,  temples, 
or  aqueducts.  Many  are  of  a religious  character, 
recording  donations  to  temples  or  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  Others  are  commercial  contracts,  banking- 
records,  receipts  for  taxes  scratched  on  potsherds, 
scribblings  on  walls  (graffiti),  imprecations,  and 
inscriptions  on  seals,  gems,  or  vases.  Probably 
more  than  150,000  inscriptions  are  known,  and  a 
vast  literature  has  accumulated  around  them. 
They  are,  however,  usually  classed,  not  by  their 
subjects,  but  according  to  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  with  a subsidiary  chronological 
arrangement.  The  chief  classes  are  Semitic, 
Greek,  Latin,  Eunic,  Cuneiform,  Egyptian,  and 
Indian. 

Semitic  Inscriptions. — The  oldest  inscription  in 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  the  dedication  of  a 
bronze  vessel,  found  in  Cyprus,  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Baal  Lebanon,  and  is  now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  National  at  Paris.  It  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Hiram,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and 
may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  11th  century  B.C. 
or  the  beginning  of  the  10th.  Of  somewhat  later 
date,  about  890  B.C.,  is  the  Moabite  Stone,  which 
contains  a record  of  the  chief  events  in  the  reign 
of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  including  his  war  with 
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Ahab.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.  In  the  same  collection  is  a long  inscription 
on  the  black  basalt  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar, 
king  of  Sidon,  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  Among  other  important  Phoenician 
inscriptions  are  a sacrificial  tariff  found  at  Mar- 
seilles ; an  8th-century  inscription  from  Nora, 
in  Sardinia  ; the  dedication  of  a bronze  altar  by 
Yehaumelek,  king  of  Gebal ; and  numerous  in- 
scriptions of  the  Phoenician  kings  of  Cyprus,  one  of 
them  a bilingual,  which  gave  the  key  to  the  Cypriote 
writing  ( see  Phoenicia  ).  In  the  same  Phoenician 
alphabet  is  the  Hebrew  record  in  the  tunnel  which 
brought  the  water  under  Ophel  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  It  is  assigned  to  the  reign  either  of 
Hezekiah  or  Manasseh  in  the  7th  century  B.C. 
We  have  also  a fragment  of  an  inscription  from 
Herod’s  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  others  from 
tombs  near  Jerusalem,  which  are  earlier  than  the 
siege  by  Titus,  and  numerous  early  inscriptions 
from  Jewish  cemeteries  in  the  Crimea,  at  Aden, 
Venosa,  Arles,  Tortosa,  and  Rome.  At  Palmyra 
there  are  more  than  a hundred  inscriptions  dating 
from  the  1st  to  the  3d  century  A.D.,  but  mostly 
written  in  the  reign  of  Zenobia,  and  there  are 
others  in  many  of  the  museums  of  Europe.  A 
Palmyrene  inscription  was  found  in  1878  at  South 
Shields  near  the  Roman  wall.  See  Palmyra. 

At  Nablus  there  is  a Samaiitan  inscription, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  containing  a 
vei’sion  of  the  Decalogue.  The  most  interesting 
Arabic  inscription  is  one  in  Kufic  characters  in- 
scribed with  gold  letters  on  blue-glazed  tiles  run- 
ning round  the  Qubbet-es-Sakra,  or  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  at  Jerusalem,  the  great  mosque  erected  by 
the  Calif  Abdalmalik  in  the  year  72  A.H.  The 
Nabathean,  or  early  Arabic  alphabet,  is  used  in 
numerous  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at  Sinai,  and 
also  in  the  Hauran,  one  of  which  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aden  come  a large  number  of  inscriptions 
in  the  South  Semitic  alphabet ; and  there  are  two 
early  Ethiopic  inscriptions  dating  from  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  A.D.  at  Axum,  in  Abyssinia.  At 
Haji-abad  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  near  Peisepolis, 
are  a number  of  inscriptions  of  the  Parthian  and 
Sassanian  kings.  In  one  of  them  Sapor  I.  records 
his  victory  over  the  Emperor  Valerian  and  the 
Roman  army.  These  inscriptions  are  written  in 
a script  derived  from  the  Aramean,  and  exhibit 
the  oldest  form  of  the  Pehlevi  alphabet.  At  Si- 
ngan-fu,  in  China,  is  an  inscription  written  partly 
in  Syriac  characters  and  partly  in  Chinese,  dated 
in  the  year  781  A.D.,  and  recording  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  China  by  the  Nestorian 
missionaries. 

The  Corpus  Inscriptionimi  Seiniticarum,  a splen- 
did and  exhaustive  work  begun  in  1881  by  the 
French  Academy  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Renan, 
will,  when  complete,  include  all  the  Semitic  in- 
scriptions in  photographic  fac-simile.  The  most 
generally  useful  book  dealing  with  Semitic  inscrip- 
tions is  Schroder’s  Die  P/toni«isc7te  ( 1869), 

which  contains  325  of  the  most  important.  Others 
will  be  found  in  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Linguai 
Phainiciw  (1821),  and  in  the  Corpus  Inscript iomcni 
Hebraicartim.  See  Phcenicia,  Mo.vbite  Stone. 

Greek  Inscripitions. — The  oldest  Greek  inscrip- 
tions hitherto  discovered  are  the  mortuary  records 
from  the  island  of  Santorin  (Thera)  in  the  zEgean, 
which  may  belong  to  the  8th  and  9th,  or  even 
to  the  10th,  century  B.C.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tions to  which  a definite  date  can  be  assigned  are 
the  records  cut  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  colossal 
statue.s  at  Abu-Simbel,  near  the  second  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  by  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Psammetichus,  king  of  Egyi>t.  They  date  from  the 
end  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
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B. C.  These  are  followed  hy  the  records  on  the 
bases  of  the  statues  which  lined  the  Sacred  Way 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Branchid®, 
near  Miletus.  They  are  all  earlier  than  the  Persian 
war,  and  are  assigned  to  the  6th  century  B.C.  Of 
about  the  same  date  is  the  celebrated  Sigtean 
inscription  from  the  Troad,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Of  the  5th  century  is  the  long  and 
important  inscription  of  Lygdamis,  found  by  Sir 

C.  Newton  at  Halicarnassus,  which  belongs  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  After  the  Persian  war  Greek 
inscriptions  became  more  numerous.  The  most 
interesting,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is 
that  inscribed  on  the  trophy  erected  at  Delphi 
by  the  Greeks  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Platiea.  It  is  now  in  the  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople,  where  it  was  placed  by  Con- 
stantine. Another  inscription  of  historical  interest 
is  the  dedication  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  of  a bronze 
helmet,  which  formed  part  of  the  spoils  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Cumae  in  474  B.C. , Avhen  the  naval 
power  of  the  Etruscans  was  shattered  by  Hiero  I., 
king  of  Syracuse.  It  was  found  at  Olympia  by  Sir 
W.  Gell,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
Etruria).  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Greek  states 
to  affix  copies  of  treaties  to  the  walls  of  their 
temples.  Several  of  these  have  been  preserved. 
They  ai'e  mostly  between  Athens  and  her  allies, 
and  belong  to  the  5th  and  following  centuries. 
The  earliest  which  we  possess  is  a treaty  between 
the  Eleans  and  the  Heroeans,  which  is  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.c.  It  is  engraved 
on  a bronze  tablet  which  was  hung  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  To  the  5th  century  belong  the  interest- 
ing records  of  the  battles  fought  by  the  Athenians 
at  Drabescos  and  Potidaea ; also  a list,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  Athenian  citizens  who  fell  in  Cyprus 
and  Egypt  in  the  year  460  B.c.  ; several  enumera- 
tions of  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  Parthenon  ; 
and  detailed  accounts  relating  to  the  erection  and 
cost  of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens.  The  foregoing 
are  the  most  important  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
early  period.  Those  of  later  date  are  extremely 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  written 
in  Greek  hexameters,  was  discovered  in  1879  at 
Brough  in  Westmorland.  It  is  in  memory  of  a 
Syrian  youth  who  is  believed  to  have  perished 
during  the  campaign  of  Septimius  Severus  against 
the  Caledonians  in  the  year  209  a.d.  It  is  now  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  Greek  inscriptions  are 
known  to  scholars.  More  than  10,000  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Berlin  Academy  hi  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Groecarum,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes,  edited 
by  Bbckh,  appeared  in  1828  and  1833 ; the  third,  edited 
by  Franz,  in  1853 ; and  the  fourth,  edited  by  Kirchhofl', 
in  1856.  Kirchhoff,  Kohler,  and  Dittenberger  have  edited 
the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1873.  The  chief  historical  inscrip- 
tions have  been  published  in  a handy  volume  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  edited  by  E.  L.  Hicks,  under 
the  title  A Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  ( 1882 ). 
The  dialect  inscriptions  are  given  in  Cauer’s  Delectus, 
and  fac-similes  of  the  inscriptions  most  valuable  for 
palaeographical  purposes  by  Kohl,  Inscriptiones  Grcecce 
Antiquissimce  (Berlin,  1882).  For  the  beginner  in  Greek 
epigraphy,  Kohl’s  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Grcecarum 
( Berlin,  1883 ),  a cheap  and  useful  little  book,  and 
Keinach’s  Traits  d’Epigraphie  Grecque  (Paris,  1885)  can 
be  recommended ; see  also  E.  S.  Koberts,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Greek  Epigraphy  (Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1888).  See 
table  at  Alphabet,  Vol.  1.  p.  187. 

From  Cyprus  we  have  a number  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions in  a very  ancient  pre-alphabetic  character, 
which  is  usually  designated  as  the  Cypriote  sylla- 
bary, and  is  believed  to  be  related  to  the  scripts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Syria,  such  as  the 
Carian,  the  Lycian,  and  the  Hittite,  which  are 


known  to  us  only  through  inscriptions.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  a long  Lycian  inscription 
assigned  to  the  5th  century  B.C.,  found  by  Sir 

C.  Fellowes  at  Xanthus,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  A number  of  Carian  inscriptions,  usually 
recording  the  visits  of  travellers,  have  been  found 
in  Egypt,  chiefly  at  Abydos  and  Abu-Simbel. 
The  Hittite  inscriptions,  which  are  written  in  a 
hieroglyphic  character  not  yet  deciphered,  are  en- 
graved in  Wright’s  Empire  of  the  Hittites  (1884). 
'The  Vannic  inscriptions  from  Armenia  are  written 
in  a form  of  the  cuneiform  character.  See  Hittites. 

Latin  Inscriptions. — Between  60,000  and  70,000 
Latin  inscriptions  are  known.  The  oldest  probably 
date  only  from  the  3d  century  B.C.  Of  the  early 
inscriptions  those  from  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, 
now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  are  of  extreme  interest. 
These,  together  with  several  of  the  oldest  Latin 
inscriptions,  are  printed  in  the  second  appendix  to 
Roby’s  Lathi  Grammar  (1872),  and  are  engraved 
in  fac-simile  in  Ritschl’s  Priscw  Latinitatis  Monu- 
menta  ( 1862). 

Latin  inscriptions  are  couched  in  a style  of  their 
own,  consisting  of  regular  epigraphic  formulas,  with 
conventional  modes  of  expressing  names,  paternity, 
tribe,  country,  domicile,  illegitimacy,  adoption, 
naturalisation,  and  with  abbreviated  designations 
of  status  for  freemen,  freedmen,  slaves,  children, 
as  well  as  of  dignities  and  functions  of  all  kinds  in 
all  the  various  grades  of  official  life,  military,  civil, 
and  sacerdotal.  There  are  also  conventional 
formulae  for  epitaphs ; and  others  are  employed 
for  edicts,  dedications  to  the  gods,  inscriptions 
on  buildings,  temples,  aqueducts,  and  statues,  as 
well  as  sortes,  execrations,  and  theatrical  tessaroe. 
Besides  formal  inscriptions  there  are  numerous 
graffiti  scribbled  on  walls,  such  as  those  found  at 
Rompeii,  which  have  a literature  of  their  own.  As 
a specimen  of  the  way  of  interpreting  an  ordinary 
Latin  inscription,  we  may  take  the  first  three  lines 
of  No.  4114  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 
It  begins  thus  : ‘ tib.  cl.  candido.  COS.  xvviR. 
S.  F.  LEG.  AUGG.  PE.  PE.  PROVING.  H.  C.,’  &C. 
These  abbreviations  are  to  be  expanded  as  follows  : 
Tiberio  Claudio  Candido  Consult,  Quindecemviro 
sacris  faciundis.  Legato  Augustorum  duorum,  pro- 
prmtore  ProuincicB  Hispania:  Citerioris,  &c.  Mor- 
tuary inscrijDtions,  which  are  extremely  numerous, 
usually  begin  with  some  stock  formula,  such  as 

D.  M.  S.  {Diis  Manibus  Sacrum)  or  H.  S.  E.  (Hie 
sepultus  est),  and  end  with  a prayer  or  pious  wish, 
such  as  O.  S.  T.  T.  L.  (Opto  sit  tibi  terra  levis). 
The  Eugubine  Tables  (q.v. ) form  the  chief  monu- 
ment of  the  Umbrian  dialect.  There  are  about 
5000  Etruscan  inscriptions,  which  have  an  exten- 
sive literature  of  their  own.  See  Etruria. 

A complete  collection  of  Latin  inscriptions  has  been 
imdertaken  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  with  the  title 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mommsen,  Hubner,  and  other-s.  Begun  in  1863,  this 
great  work  already  extends  to  15  quarto  volumes,  with- 
out reckoning  supplements.  The  best  boede  for  a beginner 
is  W.  M.  Lindsay’s  Handbook  of  Latin  Inscriptionsi(  1898 ) 
or  Cagnat’s  Cours  d'Epigraphie  Latine  (Paris,  1889). 
The  most  complete  collection  of  the  dialect  inscriptions 
of  Italy — Etruscan,  Umbrian,  Oscan,  and  Menapian — is 
Fabretti’s  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Italicarum  (2  vols. 
1867-77),  with  several  supplements.  Die  Umbrischen 
Sprachdenkmdhr,  edited  by  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhofl' 
(2  vols.  1849-51),  and  Mommsen’s  Die  Unteritalischen 
Dialecten  (1850)  may  also  be  consulted.  The  inscriptions 
in  the  Catacombs  will  be  found  in  De’  Kossi’s  Inscrip- 
tiones Christiance  urbis  Romw.  See  Latin,  Graffiti. 

Punic  Inscriptions  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Yorkshire, 
Cumberland,  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Among 
the  oldest  is  one  assigned  to  the  1st  century  a.d. 
on  a rock  near  Trondhjem  in  Norway ; and  the 
Tune  Stone,  also  in  Norway,  which  is  assigned 
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to  the  3d  century.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
is  on  a massive  golden  torque  found  at  Buzeu  in 
Wallachia.  This  is  a relic  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Danuhian  provinces  hy  the  Goths  in  the  3d  century. 
At  Collingliam,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a Runic  inscription 
in  memory  of  King  Oswin,  who  was  murdered  in 
650  A.D.,  and  there  is  another  at  Bewcastle  in 
memory  of  King  Alcfrith,  who  died  in  670.  At 
Barnspike,  in  Cumhei  land,  there  is  a rock  with  a 
long  inscription  recording  the  treacherous  slaughter 
by  Robert  de  Vaux,  a Norman  knight,  of  Gillhies 
Bueth,  owner  of  the  lands  of  Lanercost.  The  cross 
at  Ruthwell  (q.v.),  near  Dumfries,  contains  a por- 
tion of  Caedmon’s  poem  on  the  crucifixion. 

The  best  collection  of  Runic  inscriptions  is  by  G. 
Stephens,  The  Old  Northern  Runic  Monuments  of 
Scandinavia  and  Emjland  y6\s.  1866-84).  A selection 
of  the  more  important  will  be  found  in  the  Handhook  of 
the  Old  Northern  Runic  Monuments  (1884),  by  the  same 
editor.  See  Runes,  Ogams,  Sculptuked  Stones. 

American  Inscriptions. — In  Greenland,  on  the 
shores  of  Baffin  Bay  and  Davis  Strait,  a few 
genuine  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  discovered. 
They  probably  date  from  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, and  were  doubtless  executed  by  Icelandic 
colonists  or  explorers.  Records,  variously  con- 
jectured to  be  Runic,  Punic,  Celtiberic,  or  Nuniid- 
ian,  have  also  been  found  in  the  United  States, 
notably  on  the  Dighton  Rock  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  island  of  Monhegan  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  in 
the  Grave  Creek  Mound  in  Virginia,  and  else- 
where. They  prove,  however,  on  examination,  to 
be  either  natural  markings  on  the  rock,  or  the  half- 
effaced  pictorial  records  of  Red  Indian  tribes,  or 
even  inscriptions  by  early  European  colonists. 
Very  different  are  the  numerous  inscriptions  on 
the  walls  of  the  palaces  and  temples  in  the  ruined 
cities  of  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Guate- 
mala. They  are  written  in  unknown  characters, 
which  appear  to  constitute  a system  of  hieroglyphic 
or  pictorial  writing,  akin  probably  to  that  of  the 
Aztec  MSS.,  which  as  yet  have  been  only  imper- 
fectly deciphered. 

The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  from  which  the  con- 
temporary annals  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  have 
been  deciphered  in  recent  years,  form  by  tliemselves 
a vast  department  of  study.  The  oldest  may  date 
from  about  3000  B.c.  One  of  the  most  notable  is 
the  great  historical  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
engraved  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  a rock,  400 
feet  above  the  plain,  at  Behistun,  in  Persia.  It 
contains  a thousand  lines  of  writing,  in  three 
languages,  Persian,  Proto-Medic,  and  Semitic 
Babylonian.  Not  only  is  it  of  immense  historical 
importance,  giving  an  authentic  record  of  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Darius,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  as 
having  fui-nished  the  clue  by  which  the  cuneiform 
writing  was  first  deciphered.  Among  other  cunei- 
form inscriptions  may  be  enumerated  the  annals  of 
Sargon  from  Khorsabad ; the  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Sennacherib,  engraved  on  a colossal  bull 
at  Koyunjik ; ■ the  inscription  of  Samas-Rimmon, 
son  of  Shalmaneser,  a contemporary  of  Ahab  and 
Jehu;  the  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  giving 
an  account  of  the  captui  e of  Damascus ; the  long 
historical  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  L,  of 
Sargon  I.,  and  of  Esarhaddon,  and  the  account  of 
the  Egyptian  campaign  of  Assurbanipal,  besides  the 
inscription  of  Khammui  abi,  king  of  Babylon,  which 
is  older  than  the  Exodus,  of  Urukh,  of  Narani  Sin, 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Nabonidus,  his  successor, 
and  the  extremely  interesting  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus.  See  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Behis- 
tun, Cuneiform. 

The  chief  collection  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  (5  vols.  folio, 
1861-70),  edited  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  E.  Norris. 
Many  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cuneiform  and 
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Egyptian  inscriptions  are  translated  in  the  more  acces- 
sible volumes  of  the  Records  of  the  Past. 

Egyptian  Inscriptions. — The  oldest  Egyptian 
inscription  to  which  a date  can  be  assigned  is  one 
of  Sent,  a king  of  the  second  dynasty,  who  is 
believed  by  Mariette  to  have  lived  about  4700  B.C. 
This  venerable  record  is  now  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties 
are  the  most  numerous  and  interesting.  The 
records  of  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Thothmes  I. 
and  Thothmes  III.,  of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.,  are 
all  at  Thebes.  They  are  older  than  the  Exodus, 
and  constitute  the  chief  materials  from  which  the 
history  of  ancient  Egypt  has  been  reconstructed. 
Two  of  the  faces  of  the  obelisk  called  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  now  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  bear  the 
name  of  Thothmes  III.,  who  first  erected  it ; on  the 
other  two  sides  Rameses  II.  has  caused  his  own 
name  to  be  inscribed.  On  the  wall  of  a temple  at 
Karnak  we  have  an  account  of  Shishak’s  invasion 
of  Judsea  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  One  of  the 
latest  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  is  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  a trilingual  record  in  Greek,  hieroglyphic, 
and  hieratic  characters,  engraved  on  a block  of 
basalt.  Its  interest  arises  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  afforded  the  clue  which  enabled  Young 
and  Champollion  to  decipher  the  Egyptian  writing. 
See  Egypt,  Hieroglyphics. 

Indian  Inscriptions  are  extremely  numerous. 
Many  of  them  are  grants  to  temples,  engraved  on 
copper  plates.  The  oldest  and  most  interesting 
are  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  the  great  Buddhist  king, 
who  reigned  over  Northern  India  soon  after  the 
invasion  of  Alexander.  There  are  seventeen  ver- 
sions of  these  edicts,  two  engraved  on  pillars  at 
Delhi  and  Allahabad,  and  the  rest  on  rocks  in 
various  parts  of  Northern  India,  from  Orissa  in  the 
east  to  Gujarat  in  the  west.  Of  later  date  are  the 
inscriptions  in  caves,  topes,  and  temples.  There 
are  also  old  Pali  inscriptions  in  Burma,  Java,  and 
Ceylon. 

The  best  collections  of  Indian  inscriptions  are  in  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum,  edited  by  Cunning- 
ham (1877);  the  Archceological  Sui~vey  of  Western  India, 
edited  by  Burgess  (1874-78);  the  Elements  of  South 
Indian  Palceorjraphy,  by  Burnell  (1878)  ; and  Muller’s 
Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon  (1883).  The  best  guide 
to  Indian  palaeography  is  Holle’s  Tahel  van  Oud  en  Nieuvo 
Indische  Alphaheten  (Batavia,  1882). 

See  Alphabet,  Wkiting,  Paleography,  Numis- 
matics. Accounts  of  most  of  the  foregoing  inscriptions 
will  be  found  ir.  The  Alphabet,  by  Canon  Taylor  (1883). 

Insectivora  (Lat.,  ‘insect-eating’),  an  order 
of  mammals,  the  members  of  whicli — shrews, 
moles,  hedgehogs,  and  the  like — are  mostly  terres- 
trial, usually  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  small  in  size. 
They  feed  mainly  on  insects  and  small  animals,  and 
in  adaptation  to  this  diet,  which  often  plays  a 
useful  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  summits 
of  the  molar  teeth  are  beset  with  small  conical 
tubercles.'  A few,  such  as  the  moles,  burrow ; a 
few — e.g.  Potamogale — are  aquatic  ; while  the 
divergent  Galeopithecus,  if  included  in  this  order, 
has  among  its  peculiarities  that  of  gliding  through 
the  air  (see  Flying  Animals).  The  majority, 
however,  have  the  general  habit  of  sinews. 
Though  often  externally  resembling  various 
rodents,  the  Insectivores  are  entirely  distinct  in 
their  anatomy.  Altogether  over  two  hundred 
living  species  are  known,  and  many  fossils,  espe- 
cially from  Tertiary  strata.  The  Insectivoi-a  are 
themselves  lowly  mammals,  but  lead  on  to  Bats. 

See  Hedgehog,  Mammalia,  Mole,  Shrew;  Dobson, 
Monograph  of  the  Insectivora  ( Bond.  1882 ) ; Th.  Gill, 
Synopsis  of  Insectivorous  Mammals ; Bull.  Geol.  and 
Geog.  Survey,  V.S.A.  (Washington,  1875). 

Insectivorous  Plants.  There  are  several 
hundred  species  of  Dicotyledons  which  in  some 
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way  or  other  catch  insects  and  use  them  for  food, 
either  digesting  their  bodies  or  simply  absorbing 
the  products  of  their  decomposition.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  adaptations  of  structure  and 
function  by  which  the  insects  or  other  small  animals 
are  secured,  and  for  their  obvious  approach  to  the 
animal  mode  of  nutrition.  For  it  is  a familiar 
fact  that  all  typical  plants  feed  at  what  may  be 
called  a very  low  chemical  level,  obtaining  the 
required  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
air,  and  the  equally  essential  nitrogen  from  am- 
monia, nitrates,  and  the  like  in  rain-water  and  soil; 
while  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  derive 
their  carbon  from  simpler  substances  than  starch, 
sugar,  and  fat,  nor  their  nitrogen  from  a lower 
source  than  the  albumens  manufactured  by  other 
animals  or  by  plants.  The  insectivorous  forms, 
however,  break  down  the  distinction  in  so  far  as 
they  feed  like  animals  on  substances  at  a high 
chemical  level ; and  the  unity  becomes  more  strik- 
ing as  we  recognise  that  many  of  the  insectivorous 
plants  exhibit  marked  sensitiveness,  mobility,  and 
digestive  power. 

Altogether  there  are  nearly  five  hundred  species 
of  insectivorous  plants,  referable  to  about  twelve 
genera,  and  to  half  a dozen  Dicotyledonous  orders. 
They  are  represented  in  every  great  geographical 
region,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  African 
wastes  and  the  Argentine  pampas.  For  conveni- 
ence of  treatment  we  follow  Kerner  in  recognising 
three  sets  : ( 1 ) those  with  pits  or  cavities,  into 
which  small  animals  enter,  but  from  which  they  are 
unable  to  return — e.g.  Bladderworts  and  Pitcher- 
lants ; (2)  those  in  which  the  insect-catching 
epends  wholly  on  the  viscidness  of  the  leaves — e.g. 
Drosophyllum  ; ( 3 ) those  which  exhibit  distinct 
movements  which  help  to  secure  the  insects — e.g. 
Sundew  and  Fly-trap. 

1.  With  Pit-like  Traps. — The  Common  Bladder- 
wort  {Utricularia  vulgaris,  ord.  Lentibulariaceae 
or  Utriculariaceae ) is  a 
rootless  floating  water- 
plant,  not  uncommon 
on  tarns  and  marshy 
lochs,  but  by  no  means 
conspicuous  except  in 
summer,  when  its 
handsome  golden  blos- 
soms are  raised  on 
a flower-stalk  about 
six  inches  above  the 
water.  Among  the 
slender  leaves  borne 
on  the  straggling  float- 
ing stem  are  numerous 
bladders,  to  which  the 
plant  owes  its  name. 
They  are  much  modi- 
fied dimpled  leaf- 
organs,  and  form  a 
simple  but  effective 
trap.  As  the  figure 
shows,  they  are  hollow 
chambers,  entered  by 
a door  or  valve  which 
Fig.  1. — Utricularia  Grafiana : opens  inwards  only, 
a,  section  of  bladder  of  Utricularia  and  allows  of  no 
neglecta.  egress.  Tiny  crusta- 

ceans, kno'wm  as 
water-fleas,  whether  chased  by  their  enemies, 
attracted  by  a slight  mucilage,  or  prompted  by 
fatal  curiosity,  clamber  on  the  antenna-like  bristles 
which  project  from  and  perhaps  protect  the  blad- 
ders. So  far  they  are  safe  enough,  but  if  they 
push  their  way  through  the  narrow  door,  they 
find  within  the  bladder  a prison  and  a tomb. 
Escape  is  impossible,  death  ensues,  and  the 
products  of  decomposition  are  absorbed  by  suck- 


ing cells  ( fourfold  hairs ) on  the  walls  of  the 
bladder.  Towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  the 
water  no  longer  swarms  with  crustaceans,  the 
Utricularia  begins  to  die  off,  the  life  is  concen- 
trated in  terminal  buds,  the  bladders  fill  with 
water,  and  the  plant  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Thence 
it  rises  again  in  spring  with  a fresh  equipment 
of  buoyant  bladders.  There  are  numerous  species 
of  Utricularia,  of  which  several  are  aquatic  like 
the  above ; while  others,  especially  in  the  tropics, 
are  terrestrial.  The  booty  of  course  changes  with 
the  situation,  but  the  general  habit  seems  to  be 
the  same  throughout.  We  can  only  mention 
an  allied  genus,  Genlisea,  which  has  traps  of  a 
different  pattern,  approaching  those  of  the  pitcher- 
plants. 

Among  the  'pitcher -plants,  the  most  familiar 
belong  to  the  genus  Nepenthes  (ord.  Nepenthacete), 
which  includes  nearly  forty  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed by  swamps  and  jungle  pools,  ‘from  New 
Caledonia  and  New  Guinea  over  tropical  Australia 
to  the  Seychelles  and  Madagascar,  over  the  Sunda 
Islands  and  Philippines  to  Ceylon,  Bengal,  and 
Cochin-China.’  The  young  plant  has  a rosette  of 
half-prostrate  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  the  adult, 
with  a terminal  hooked  crest  overhanging  a slightly 
hollowed  broad  lower  portion.  A stem  shoots  up, 
however,  bearing  other  leaves,  hroad  and  spathu- 
late  in  form,  ending  in  a cylindrical  tendril,  which 
twists  I'ound  adjacent  branches  and  develops 
terminally  into  a large  cavity  or  pitcher.  The 
tendrils  gradually  lift  the  stem,  and  over  the  pool 
there  eventually  hang  dozens  of  pitchers.  These 
vary  in  size  from  a couple  of  inches  to  about  a foot, 


Fig.  2. — Pitcher-plants : 

A,  Nepenthes  Phyllamphora;  B,  Sarracenia  purpurea ; 
C,  Darlingtonia  californica. 


are  usually  brightly  coloured  with  red,  yellow,  and 
purplish  blotcTies,  and  bear  two  lateral  flanges 
and  a terminal  lid,  which  opens  when  the  pitcher 
attains  its  full  size.  Partly  by  the  colour  and 
partly  by  the  honey  glands  of  tlie  lid  and  jjitcher 
margin,  insects  are  attracted  ; they  sip  the  sweet 
secretion  and  venture  farther  down,  only  to  land 
on  an  exceedingly  smooth,  waxed,  slippery  ‘con- 
ducting surface,’  whence  they  fall  into  the  lower 
third  or  half  of  the  pitcher,  which  contains  water 
and  digestive  secretion.  When  an  insect  falls, 
the  secretion  is  stimulated  and  becomes  acid.  As 
analysis  has  shown  the  presence  not  only  of  various 
acids  (malic,  citronic,  formic)  but  also  of  a peptic 
ferment,  the  fluid  is  exactly  like  that  of  an  animal 
stomach,  and  the  result  is  the  same. 
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Another  well-known  pitcher-plant  is  Sarracenia 
purpurea  (ord.  Sarraceniacese),  widely  distributed 
in  swampy  regions  of  eastern  North  America  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  Florida.  A rosette  of  half  pros- 
trate hollovv  leaves  surrounds  an  erect  flower-stalk. 
The  pitchers  are  topped  by  a crest,  which  is  decor- 
ated with  reddish  streaks,  and  disposed  so  that  it 
catches  rain-drops  and  lets  them  slide  into  the 
pitcher.  Insects  are  attracted  by  the  sweet  secre- 
tion of  glandular  hairs  on  the  lid  or  crest,  wander 
farther  down  on  a so-called  ‘conducting  surface,’ 
covered  with  downward-pointed  hairs  which  forbid 
return,  and  eventually  fall  hopelessly  into  the 
water  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  pitcher. 
There  they  are  decomposed  and  absorbed.  Several 
inches  of  half-rotten  insects  are  found  at  the  base, 
rendering  the  water  brown  and  putrid,  and  emit- 
ting a disagreeable  smell.  That  digestion  does 
not  occur  seems  certain,  and  the  fact  is  confirmed 
by  Riley’s  observation  that  two  insects — a fly 
(Sarcophaga  sarracenia)  and  one  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera  Qianthoptera  semicrocea) — brave  the  horrors 
of  the  trap  in  safety,  and  utilise  the  dungheap  of 
rotten  insects  as  a suitable  place  wherein  to  deposit 
eggs.  The  grubs,  which  would  perish  if  digestion 
occurred,  thrive  well  and  eventually  bore  their 
way  through  the  sides  of  the  leaf.  Birds  occasion- 
ally discover  the  store  of  insects  and  rifle  the 
pitchers  with  their  beaks.  While  all  the  species 
of  Sarracenia  probably  agree  in  being  non-digestive, 
thej"^  present  considerable  differences  of  structure, 
wbich  we  cannot  here  describe.  Beside  the  above 
species — <S.  purpurea — may  be  ranked  Heliamphora 
nutans  (from  Mount  Roraima  in  British  Guiana). 
In  S.  variolaris  and  in  Darlingtonia  californica 
(from  the  Sierra  Nevada)  the  pitcher  is  capped  by  a 
helmet,  so  that  no  water  can  enter ; the  contained 
liquid  must  therefore  be  wholly  a secretion,  though 
still  only  putrefactive.  Finally,  S.  drummondii 
and  S.  undidata  are  in  external  form  almost  nearer 
to  Nepenthes  and  Cephalotus  than  to  the  other 
species  of  Sarracenia. 

In  the  two  species  of  Sarracenia  last  mentioned 
only  some  of  the  leaves  are  modified  into  pitchers, 
the  others  remaining  green,  lance-shaped,  and 
unhollowed.  So  is  it  with  Cephalotus  follicxdaris 
( Cephalotacefc,  near  ord.  Ribe- 
siaceae),  which  is  restricted  to  a 
limited  area  near  Albany  in 
Western  Australia.  Here  in  the 
usual  basal  rosette  only  the  lower 
leaves  are  pitchers,  two  inches  or 
so  in  height,  best  adapted  for 
catching  ants  and  ground-loving 
insects.  The  outer  surface  bears 
ridges  which  help  the  insects  up, 
and  there  are  the  usual  attractions 
of  bright  colour  and  sweet  secre- 
tion. Intoxicated,  it  may  be,  with 
Fig.  3. — Pitcher  the  honey,  or  merely  inquisitive 
of  Cephalotus  and  unwary,  the  visitors  pass  from 
follicuMris.  sides  or  from  the  half-open  lid 

to  the  slippery  though  corrugated 
margin,  and  thence  fall  into  the  liquid  which  fills 
half  the  pitcher.  Endeavours  to  return  are  balked 
by  a projecting  shelf,  by  an  area  beset  with  stiff 
downward-pointed  papilh-e,  and  by  sharp  spines 
round  about  the  inturned  margin  of  the  collar. 
As  the  glandular  secretion  has  an  acid  reaction 
and  a solvent  power,  Cephalotus  is  also  to  be 
credited  with  true  digestion. 

In  regard  to  the  morphology  of  the  pitchers,  we 
shall  simply  cite  the  recent  conclusions  of  Mac- 
farlane : ( 1 ) The  leaf  in  Nepenthes,  Heliamphora, 
Sarracenia,  and  Darlingtonia  is  compound,  and 
consists  of  from  two  to  five  pairs  of  leaflets  ; ( 2 ) 
there  is  a marked  tendency  to  dorsal  fusion  of  the 
leaflets  from  apex  to  base ; ( 3 ) such  fused  leaflets 
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are  seen  in  the  broad  basal  part  of  Nepenthes  leaf, 
and  in  the  flaps  and  lids  of  the  various  pitchers ; 
(4)  the  pitcher  itself  is  a deep  dorsal  involution 
of  the  midrib  j'ust  above  the  termination  of  the 
fused  upper  pair  of  leaflets,  except  in  Cephalotus, 
where,  as  Dickson  clearly  showed,  it  is  an  involu- 
tion of  the  leaf-blade. 

Very  different  from  tbe  pitcher-plants,  and  with 
appliances  less  involved  for  insect-catching,  is  the 
Toothwort  (Lathrcea  squamaria,  ord.  Scrophulari- 
aceee),  a pale,  chlorophyll-less  parasite  found  in 
British  woods,  battening  on  the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Excepting  the  flower-stalk,  the  stem  is 
virtually  underground  ; it  bears  suctorial  roots  and 
tooth-like  leaves.  The  latter  are  hollow,  and  are 
entered  through  a narrow  aperture  by  many  kinds  of 
small  animals.  These  seem  to  be  entangled  in  pro- 
toplasmic exudations  within  the  leaf-cavity,  find 
exit  impossible,  die,  decompose,  and  are  absorbed. 
Along  with  the  toothwort  ought  also  to  be  ranked 
Bartsia  cdpina,  whose  underground  buds  show 
a somewhat  similar  structure  and  carnivorous 
habit. 

2.  Plants  which  catch  Insects  by  Viscid  Secretion 
without  Pits  or  Movement. — The  best  representative 
of  this  set  is  Drosophyllum  lusitanicum  ( ord. 
Droseraceje),  a native  of  Portugal  and  Morocco, 
growing  with  luxuriance  in  sandy  or  rocky  places, 
to  a height  of  about  a span.  The  long  linear 
leaves  are  richly  beset  with  glands,  many  borne 
on  long  stalks,  red  in  colour,  and  copious  in 
an  acid,  viscid,  dewdrop-like  secretion,  the  others 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  without  stalks,  colour- 
less, and  with  an  acid,  dissolvent  secretion,  which 
is  only  exuded  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  some 
nitrogenous  substance.  Insects  of  various  kinds 
alight  on  the  long  leaves,  knock  off  the  drops  from 
the  stalked  glands,  move  anxiously  about  knocking 
off  more  and  more  until  they  are  thoroughly 
besmeared,  and  their  tracheae  choked.  Giving  up 
the  struggle,  they  sink  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  where  the  sessile  glands  begin  the  dissolvent 
and  absorbent  process.  Kerner  notes  that  the 
insect-catching  is  so  effective  that  the  peasants 
about  Oporto  use  the  Drosophyllum  in  their  dwell- 
ings as  a convenient  substitute  for  fly-paper. 

3.  Plants  which  exhibit  Distinct  Movements  in 
their  Insect-catching. — The  Common  Butterwort 
(Pinmdctda  vtdgaris),  belonging  to  tbe  same  order 
as  Utricularia,  is  a widely  distributed  representa- 
tive of  a genus  including  about  forty  species,  all 
growing  on  more  or  less  marshy  ground  ( see  fig.  at 
Butterwort).  From  a rosette  of  plump  glisten- 
ing leaves  there  rises  for  several  inches  an  upright 
stalk,  bearing  a beautiful  two-lipped,  spurred 
flower  of  a violet  colour.  The  leaves  have  a 
distinct  fungus-like  odour,  doubtless  attractive, 
and  are  covered  with  glands,  some  stalked  like 
miniature  mushrooms,  others  almost  sessile,  both 
with  a copious,  viscid,  acid  secretion.  This  serves 
as  ‘insect-lime,’  but,  besides  retaining  the  unwary 
midges,  it  finally  digests  them.  Drops  of  rain  may 
fall  on  the  leaves,  or  pebbles  may  land  there, 
but  without  noteworthy  effect ; a small  insect, 
however,  stimulates  a copious  flow  of  the  fatal 
secretion.  But  there  is  also  movement ; for,  when 
an  insect  is  caught,  the  margins  of  the  leaves 
slowly  curl  inwards  for  an  hour  or  two,  thus  sur- 
rounding the  booty,  or  shifting  it  nearer  the  centre, 
in  any  case  exposing  it  to  more  glands.  After 
digestion,  the  results  and  the  surplus  exudation 
are  absorbed,  leaving  finally  the  undigested  skin 
of  the  insect  on  the  more  or  less  dry  leaf  surface. 
More  than  150  years  ago  Linnieus  noted  how  the 
Lapps  used  the  butterwort  for  curdling  milk,  a 
property  due  to  a rennet-like  ferment  which  the 
plant  has  in  addition  to  the  digestive  or  peptic. 
The  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  ferments  perhaps 
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justify  another  old  custom  of  applying  the  leaves 
to  the  sores  of  cattle. 

Beside  the  butterwort  on  the  marshy  moor 
we  are  likely  to  find  Drosera  rotundifulia  (ord. 
Droseracese)  or  some  other  species  of  sundew. 
Again,  we  have  a rosette  of  prostrate  leaves,  from 
amid  which  rises  a stalk  with  inconspicuous  whitish 
flowers.  Very  striking,  and  constant  in  the  forty 
or  so  species,  are  the  red  glandular  ‘ hairs,’  ‘ ten- 
tacles,’ or  processes  which  grow  at  different  lengths 
from  the  upper  surface  and  margins  of  the  leaf. 
These  are  complex  little  structures  with  a head  of 
glandular  cells,  supplied  by  numerous  water-pipes 
(wood-cells  or  tracheides),  and  surrounded  exter- 
nally by  a drop  of  viscid  secretion.  These  tentacles 
are  sensitive,  mobile,  secretory,  digestive,  and 
absorptive.  To  drops  of  rain  they  are  indifferent, 
to  irritant  particles  they  may  respond  by  increaseil 
secretion  ; but  when  a midge  or  a small  p.article  of 
nitrogenous  food  is  placed  upon  them,  they  become 
marvellou.sly  though  by  no  means  rapidly  active. 
A living  midge,  which  mistakes  the  secretion  drops 
for  nectar,  lights  on  the  leaf,  and  is  forthwith  en- 
tangleil ; as  it  struggles  it  becomes  more  hopelessly 
besmeared,  and  meanwhile  the  secretion  becomes 
truly  digestive  or 
peptic.  More  than 
that,  however,  the 
‘ tentacles  ’ curve  down 
upon  the  victim,  first 
one,  and  then,  after  an 
interval  of  ten  minutes, 
another,  till  all  the  two 
hundred  or  perhaps 
half  of  them  close  upon 
the  dying  midge.  The 
whole  leaf  may  become 
concave  if  the  booty  is 
large,  and  then,  after 
an  hour  or  two  of 
leisurely  bending,  the 
leaf  looks  like  a closed 
fist.  Many  kinds  of 
insects  .are  thus 
caught,  and  even  a 
dragon-fly  may  fall 
victim  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  several  adja- 
cent leaves.  The  sensitiveness  is  finer  than  our 
most  delicate  nerves  or  balances,  foi-  a sundew  hair 
will  respond  to  a millionth  of  a grain  of  stimulating 
nitrogenous  matter.  The  response  is  marked  by 
the  increased  secretion  and  by  the  bending,  while 
internal  changes  are  traceable  under  the  microscope 
passing  from  one  cell  to  another  down  the  tentacle. 
As  one  leaf  may  be  seen  with  the  remains  of  a dozen 
insects,  and  .as  there  are  half  a dozen  or  so  well- 
formed  leaves,  the  carnivorous  diet  of  the  sundew 
is  often  considerable,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  yield  of  seeds  is  better  in  those  which  are 
able  to  gratifv  their  luatural  appetite. 

Venus’s  Fly-trap  [Dioncect  muscipula),  which 
Linn.Teus  called  the  miracle  of  nature,  is  in  several 
ways  a more  elaborate  insectivorous  plant  than 
any  of  the  above,  and  is  the  climax  of  the  order 
Droseraceie.  A native  of  the  east  of  North  Amei-- 
ica,  with  very  local  distribution,  from  Long  Island 
to  Floiid.a,  it  grows  on  moorl.and,  with  a circle  of 
more  or  less  prostrate  leaves  round  the  base  of  a 
many-Howered  stalk,  which  rises  4-6  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  le.aves,  .about  4 inches  in  length, 
consist  of  a spathulate  stalk,  which  is  constricteil 
to  the  midrib  at  its  junction  with  the  bro.ad  blade. 
The  halves  of  the  blade  are  movable  on  one  another 
along  the  midrib,  and  close  together  as  this  volume 
would  do  if  fitted  with  an  autom.atic  closing  spring. 
Round  e.ach  maigin  are  twelve  to  twenty  long 
teeth,  which  interlock  in  rat-trap  fashion  with  those 


of  the  opposite  side ; the  centre  of  the  leaf  bears 
numerous  rosy  digestive  glands ; and  there  are 
on  each  half  of  the  blade  three  sensitive  hairs, 
which  rise  obliquely,  but  bend  flat  on  a basal 
joint  when  the  leaf  closes.  The  blade  shuts  up  in 
8 to  10  seconds 
when  one  of 
the  sensitive 
hairs  is  stimu- 
lated, and  if  an 
insect  is  caugh  t 
in  the  trap  a NvJwlp 
profuse  secre- 
tion  is  exuded  ^ 
from  the  ' 
glands.  Diges- 
tion goes  on  for 
a week  or  a 
fortnight  ac- 
cording to  the 
size  of  the 
booty ; finally 
the  digested 
material  and 
the  secretion 
are  absorbed, 
and  the  leaf 
then  reopens. 

There  is  evi- 
dently division 

of  labour  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the  sundew, 
for  the  margin.al  teeth,  the  sensitive  hairs,  and 
digestive  glands  have  separate  functions.  The 
delicacy  of  .sensitiveness,  the  rapidity  of  movement, 
and  the  copiousness  of  the  digestive  secretion  are 
noteworthy,  while  it  is  also  significant  that  Burdon 
Sanderson  has  detected  electric  currents  similar 
to  those  observed  in  the  neuro-muscular  activity  of 
animals. 

Superficially  somewhat  like  the  bladderwort,  in 
its  leaf-structure  very  like  Dion.oea,  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa  (ord.  Droserace.Te),  at 
home  in  south  and  central  Europe,  flourishing  in 
ponds  and  pools  where  clear  water  is  warmed  by  the 
summer  sun.  A thin  rootless  floating  stem  bears 
whorls  of  peculiarly  modified  leaves,  dies  away  at 
one  end  as  it  grows  on  the  other,  forms  in  autumn 
a concentrated  terminal  tuft,  which  sinks  to  the 
mud  at  bottom  and  hibernates.  Thence  it  rises 
again  in  spiing  lightened  of  its  stores  of  starch  and 
with  buoyant  air-spaces.  The  leaves  consist  of  a 
spathulate  stalk  and  a broad  blade,  which  folds 
along  the  midrib  like  that  of  the  fly-trap.  The 
nnargin  is  firm,  with  small  teeth,  which  meet  those 
of  the  opposite  side  when  the  leaf  is  closed ; 
externally  a few  long  bristles  project ; the  surface 
bears  numerous  longish  Inairs  and  also  small  stellate 
structures;  there  are  large  and  small  glands.  When 
the  water-fleas,  insect-larv.e,  or  even  diatoms  rest 
on  the  surf.ace  of  the  leaf,  the  half-blades  close 
quickly  as  in  the  fly-tr.ap,  the  victims  are  imprisoned, 
and,  though  they  may  remain  alive  for  some  days, 
there  seems  no  doubt  of  their  fin.al  absorption. 
Other  species  of  Aldrovanda  from  Australia  and 
Bengal  seem  to  h.ave  the  same  habit. 

Besides  the  true  insect-catchers  noted  above,  there 
are  not  a few  plants — e.g.  among  the  S.axif rages, 
Sedums,  and  Primulas,  on  the  gl.andular  surfaces  of 
which  insects  are  often  entangled.  These  plants 
suggest  how  the  insectivorous  habit  might  begin, 
and  there  are  two  species  in  the  sundew  order, 
Roridula  dentata  and  Byblis  gigantea,  in  which 
the  in.sect-catching  seems  to  be  more  than  incipient. 
Among  the  possibly  insectivorous  foiins  we  must 
also  include  .a  Brazilian  fern,  FAuphoglossum glntin- 
ostim,  and  several  liverworts — e.g.  Anomodada 
mucosa  and  Phgsiotium,  cochlcariforme.  Zopf  h.as 
recently  described  an  interesting  fungus  (Arthro- 


Fig.  4. — Leaf  of  Drosera. 
rotundifolia  seen  from  above. 


Fig.  5. — Dionjea  muscipula  : 
»,  leaf. 
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botrys  oligospora)'N\nch.  catches  small  thread  worms 
in  great  numbers  in  its  nooses,  riddles  their  bodies 
with  a growth  of  fine  threads  ( hyphse ),  and  absorbs 
the  tissues. 

Utility.  — The  adaptations  for  catching  and 
utilising  insects  are  so  numerous  and  effective, 
that  we  are  apt  to  conclude  too  readily  that  the 
insectivorous  habit  is  not  only  advantageous  but 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants.  There  are, 
however,  several  facts  which  suggest  caution. 
Thus  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  a leaf  of 
sundew  or  fly-trap  may  suffer,  and  even  die,  from 
the  effects  of  too  big  a meal,  a serious  enough 
objection  to  utility  were  the  casualty  not  as  rare 
in  nature  as  it  is  common  in  experiment.  More 
important  is  the  difficulty  raised  by  cultivators, 
who  point  to  all  soi-ts  of  insectivorous  plants 
flourishing  perfectly  without  any  insect  food.  To 
this  it  can  be  retorted  that  the  natural  conditions 
of  scanty  nitrogenous  supply  are  probably  not 
observed  in  the  greenhouse,  but  the  facts  force  us 
to  abandon  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  insectivor- 
ous habit.  We  can  only  maintain  that  it  is 
normally  advantageous,  a conclusion  confirmed  in 
some  cases  by  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  seeds  when  no  insects  are  available. 
From  this,  however,  we  need  not  conclude  that 
the  insectivorous  function  is  the  complete  or  even 
the  original  function  of  any  of  the  curious  leaf- 
structures  above  described. 

Physiological  Summary. — (1)  It  is  a familiar 
fact  that  sundew  and  butterwort  generally  grow 
among  bog- moss  on  the  moors,  hardly  rooted  in  the 
soil,  and  therefore  less  adapted  than  ordinary 
plants  to  suck  up  the  all-important  nitrogenous 
compounds.  The  same  relative  scantiness  in 
nitrogenous  supplies  is  more  or  less  marked  in 
the  habitats  of  other  insectivorous  plants,  and 
doubtless  renders  them  more  dependent  on  their 
peculiar  animal  diet.  All  are  said  to  be  averse 
to  the  presence  of  much  lime.  ( 2 ) The  diet  is  to 
some  extent  a matter  of  chance ; both  creeping 
and  flying  insects,  small  flies  and  even  large  moths, 
besides  spiders,  and  centipedes  are  caught  by  the 
terrestrial  and  pendent  traps.  The  aquatic  bladder- 
wort’s  most  frequent  victims  are  tbe  small  crusta- 
ceans known  as  Cyprids ; while  the  subterranean 
Lathrsea’s  prisoners  vary  from  the  rank  of  mites 
down  to  infusorians.  (3)  The  attractions  of 
insectivorous  plants  are  manifold ; a mushroom- 
like odour  in  the  butterwort  lures  insects  which 
frequent  fungi,  and  some  of  the  others  also  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  smell ; the  ‘ dew-drops  ’ of  Drosera, 
the  rosy  patch  on  the  fly-trap,  the  bright  colours 
of  many  pitchers  are  obvious  enougli  charms ; 
while  the  frequent  exudation  of  honey  is  the  most 
direct  lure  of  all.  (4)  In  Nepenthes  and  Cephalotus, 
Drosera  and  Drosophyllum,  Dionaea  and  Pinguicula, 
the  bodies  of  the  insects  caught  are  digested,  that 
is  to  say,  chemically  altered  into  soluble  substances, 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  cells  of  the  leaf.  The 
process  agrees  with  animal  digestion  in  the  net 
result,  and  in  the  presence  of  a peptonising  ferment 
and  an  acid.  Too  little  is  known  about  the 
ferment  or  ferments,  and  also  about  the  various 
acids  present ; but  there  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  digestive  activity.  It  is  very  important, 
however,  to  recognise,  with  Morren  and  others, 
that  in  plants  digestion  and  the  activity  of  ferments 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  insectivorous 
forms.  Thus  the  diastase  which  in  germinating 
seeds,  &c.  turns  starchy  inaterial  into  sugar  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  ferment  in  the  saliva,  &c. 
of  animals  ; similarly  in  both  plants  and  animals 
there  is  an  inverting  ferment  which  turns  cane- 
sugar  into  gi-ape-sugar ; there  is  also  an  emulsify- 
ing or  saponifying  ferment  in  plants,  acting  on 
fats  and  oils  in  a manner  comparable  to  part  of 
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the  role  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  J.  R.  Green  has 
described  a rennet-forming  ferment,  comparable  to 
that  of  the  calf’s  stomach,  not  only  in  Pinguicula, 
but  in  the  flowers  of  Gallium  vertim,  in  the  stem 
of  Clematis  vitalha,  in  the  petals  of  the  artichoke, 
&c. ; finally,  a peptonising  ferment  has  been 
detected  not  only  in  insectivorous  plants,  but  in 
such  diverse  situations  as  the  latex  of  Garica 
papaya  and  the  seeds  of  Vicia.  The  protoplasmic 
changes  of  plants  are  comparable  to  those  of  ani- 
mals not  only  fundamentally,  but  also  in  many 
details,  and  the  insectivorous  plants  are  not 
unique,  but  simply  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
vegetable  digestion.  (5)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
both  the  products  of  digestion  and  the  results  of 
decomposition  are  absorbed  by  the  insectivorous 
plants.  Large  stomata,  protruding  papillae,  suctorial 
‘ hairs,’  and  other  structures  in  the  dift'erent  plants 
are  sometimes  credited  with  this  function,  about 
which  little  definite  information  is  yet  forthcoming. 
An  interesting,  if  hardly  conclusive,  corroboration 
of  the  absorbent  activity  is  given  by  Clark,  who 
fed  Drosera  with  flies  saturated  in  citrate  of 
lithium,  and  some  days  later  detected  with  the 
spectroscope  the  presence  of  the  metal  through- 
out the  whole  plant,  in  fact  even  in  the  flower. 
(6)  The  sensitiveness  so  marked  in  sundew  and 
fly-trap  is  not  of  course  unique,  but  is  illustrated 
in  the  leaves,  tendrils,  stamens,  stigmas,  &c.  of 
many  plants,  and  may  be  compared — though  we 
cannot  go  much  further — with  that  of  animals. 
Both  Drosera  and  Dionma  respond  to  various  kinds 
of  stimuli,  but  usually  and  most  readily  to  that  of 
nitrogenous  substances.  Darwin  gives  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  sundew’s  sensitiveness  to 
e.xti'emely  homceopathic  doses  { "000095  of  a milli- 
gramme) of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  the  like.  In 
the  fly-trap  the  sensitiveness,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
definitely  localised  in  the  six  jointed  hairs.  { 7 ) The 
movements  of  sundew,  fly-trap,  and  Aldrovanda, 
like  those  in  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  or 
the  stem  of  the  hop,  the  stamens  of  the  barljerry  or 
the  stigma  of  Mimulus,  are  associated  with  changes 
in  the  cells  of  the  plant.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
compare  the  movements  with  those  of  contracting 
muscles ; but  we  are  still  far  from  being  able  to 
work  out  tbe  comparison  or  determine  tbe  diverg- 
ence. Four  points  may  be  noticed  : (a)  In  the 
tentacles  of  Drosera  the  movement  is  associated 
with  a visible  change  in  the  contents  of  the  cells. 
Darwin  described  this,  perhaps  mistakenly,  as 
‘aggregation  of  the  protoplasm,’  and  compared  it 
with  analogous  changes  seen  elsewhere.  From 
what  we  know  of  movement  in  other  plants,  it  is 
likely  that  the  activity  of  the  insect-catchers  is 
connected  with  a change  in  the  water  tension  or 
turgidity  of  the  cells,  (b)  In  the  movement  of 
Diontea  Darwin  detected  a measurable  contraction 
or  alteration  of  form ; tbe  same  has  been  seen  by 
Cohn,  Haeckel,  and  others  in  the  mobile  organs  of 
other  plants,  and  at  once  suggests  the  change  of 
form  in  muscle-fibres,  (c)  Though  there  is  no 
trace  of  anything  like  the  nerves  of  animals,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a stimulus  jjrovoking  motion 
passes  from  cell  to  cell  and  from  part  to  part  in 
both  sixndew  and  fly-trap,  (rf)  Finally,  Burdon 
Sanderson  has  described  a i-esting  and  an  action 
current  of  electricity  in  Diona“a,  and  concludes 
that  ‘ the  property  by  virtue  of  which  the  excitable 
structures  of  the  leaf  respond  to  stimulation  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  possessed  by  the  similarly 
endowed  structures  of  animals.’ 

Although  our  knowledge  of  insectivorous  plants 
dates  from  1768,  when  Ellis  sent  to  Linnseus  a 
description  of  the  fly-trap  and  its  habits,  structural 
investigations  prevailed  until  Darwin  in  1860 
began  the  thorough  experimental  study  of  in- 
sectivorous plants,  comparing  their  sensitiveness, 
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mobility,  and  digestive  powers  with  those  of 
animals.  Since  then  the  physiological  interest  of 
these  plants  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  our 
analysis  of  their  vital  processes  becoming  with 
each  year  more  complete.  At  the  same  time,  the 
morphology,  especially  of  the  pitcher-plants,  has 
been  studied  with  great  success.  The  most  diffi- 
cult question  concerning  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  insect-catching  structures  and  functions  is 
still  a problem  of  the  future. 

See  the  following  general  works  from  which  a guide  to 
the  vast  literature  will  be  obtained  : C.  Darwin,  Insec- 
tivorous Plants  (1875);  O.  Drude,  in  Schenk’s  Hcmd- 
buch  der  Botanik  ( vol.  i.  1881 ) ; P.  Geddes,  article  ‘ In- 
sectivorous Plants,’  Encyclo.  Brit. ; A.  Kerner  von  Mari- 
laun,  Pflcmzenleben  (vol.  i.  1887);  J.  Sachs,  Physiology  of 
Plants,  trans.  by  Marshall  Ward  (1887);  S.  H.  Vines, 
Physiology  of  Plants  ( 1886 ). 

Insect-powder  is  a greenish-yellow  powder 
having  a slightly  pungent  odour.  When  genuine 
it  is  prepared  by  powdering  the  closed  flowers  of 
various  species  of  Py rethrum,  especially  P.  car- 
neimi,  P.  roseum,  and  P.  cineraricefolium.  When 
dusted  on  fleas  and  other  insects  it  soon  stupefies 
and  finally  kills  them,  but  whether  this  is  due  to 
subtle  emanations  from  the  oil  or  to  the  contact 
with  the  powder  is  undetermined.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  volatile  oil  does  not  possess  this 
action,  but  the  writer  has  noticed  that  when 
midges  alight  on  a hand  which  has  previously  been 
rubbed  with  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  powder 
they  become  stupefied,  and  in  many  instances 
rapidly  die.  The  powder  is  innocuous  to  man, 
although  it  is  stated  to  cause  partial  confusion  of 
ideas  in  those  who  sleep  in  a room  in  which  much 
of  it  has  been  used. 

Insects  are  numerically  the  largest  class  of 
animals,  occupying  among  Invertebrates  a position 
in  many  ways  similar  to  that  held  by  birds  in  the 
backboned  series.  Widely  separated  as  birds  and 
insects  are  in  structural  rank,  they  have  many 
common  characters  : both  are  very  rich  in  species, 
and  exhibit  marvellous  variety  within  narrow 
range ; both  are  capable  of  true  flight,  are  on  an 
average  very  active  in  habit,  and  abound  in  illus- 
trations of  gay  colouring ; both  have  highly  de- 
veloped sensory  and  nervous  organs. 

Lilce  other  Arthropoda  ( q.  v. ),  insects  have  jointed 
bodies  and  limbs,  an  enveloping  cuticle  of  Chitin 
(q.v. ),  a ventral  chain  of  ganglia,  and  a dorsal 
brain.  Like  Peripatus  (q.v.) — a survivor  of  the 
ancestral  stock — and  like  the  lower  class  of  Myrio- 
pods,  insects  breathe  by  air-tubes  or  tracheae,  and 
are  therefore  included  under  the  title  Tracheata. 
But,  contrasted  with  Peripatus  and  Myriopods, 
insects  have  made  two  great  steps  of  progress  ; the 
body  is  centralised,  with  locomotor  limbs  reduced 
to  three  pairs  (whence  the  term  Hexapoda),  and 
all  the  typical  average  forms  have  wings.  The  con- 
centration is  seen  in  the  reduced  number  of  rings 
or  body-segments,  in  the  absence  of  developed 
appendages  on  the  hind-body  (or  abdomen)  of  the 
adults,  in  the  complexity  of  the  mouth-appendages, 
and  in  the  gathering  together  of  the  ventral  nerve- 
centres.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  progress  is 
emphasised  only  in  the  fully-formed  insects,  for  the 
caterpillar  in  the  absence  of  wings,  with  less  com- 
pact nervous  system,  with  more  numerous  and 
primitive  appendages,  &c.,  recapitulates  an  ances- 
tral stage. 

To  sum  up,  insects  are  Arthropods,  which  are 
usually  winged  in  adult  life,  breathe  air  by  means 
of  trachea},  and  have  frequently  a metamorphosis 
in  their  life- history.  The  adult  body  is  divided 
into  ( 1 ) a head,  with  three  pairs  of  appendages 
( = legs ),  plus  a pair  of  pre-oral  outgrowths,  the 
antennae  or  feelers  ; (2)  a thorax,  M’ith  three  pairs 
of  jointed  legs,  typically  plus  two  pairs  of  dorsal,  I 


compressed  sacs — the  wings  ; (3)  an  abdomen,  with- 
out legs,  except  in  so  far  as  these  are  rudimentarily 
represented  in  stings,  ovipositors,  and  the  like.  It 
is  impossible  at  present  to  give  any  secure  estimate 
of  the  number  of  insects,  though  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  they  exceed  all  other  animals  taken 


Fig.  1. — Disarticulated  Beetle : 

A,  the  head  ; F,  the  abdomen  ; between  A and  F,  the  three  rings 
of  the  thorax ; a,  maxillary  palps ; 6,  labial  palps ; c,  mandibles ; 
d,  antennae ; B,  prothorax,  with  first  pair  of  legs ; C,  wing- 
covers  or  elytra  : D,  functional  wings ; H and  I,  two  posterior 
pairs  of  legs ; B,  coxa  of  leg,  with  projecting  trochanter ; c, 
femur ; /,  tibia ; g,  tarsal  joints. 

together.  Over  80,000  species  of  beetles  or  Coleop- 
tera  and  about  15,000  moths  and  butterflies  have 
been  recorded ; and  Speyer  estimates  the  total 
census  at  200,000,  while  M’Lachlan  concludes  that 
future  entomological  industry  will  raise  the  sum 
total  of  insect  species  to  a million. 

Structure  and  Functions. — The  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  insects  Mill  be  discussed  together, 
and  that  as  tersely  as  possible,  referring  to  the 
articles  Ant,  Bee,  Butterfly,  &c.  for  illustra- 
tions, and  to  the  works  cited  for  details. 

Form. — The  body  of  an  insect  consists  of  a dis- 
tinct, undivided  head,  probably  composed  of  four 
obscured  segments,  of  a thoi-ax  with  three  divisions 
(pro-,  meso-,  and  meta-thorax),  and  of  an  abdomen 
typically  with  eleven  rings.  In  detail,  however, 
the  varieties  are  legion  ; thus,  tire  thin-waisted  wasp 
contrasts  with  the  cockroach,  the  lank  gnat  with 
the  compact  bug,  the  graceful  May-flies  with  the 
somewhat  ungainly  locusts,  the  minute  midges 
with  the  Goliath  beetles  and  humming-bird  moths. 

Appendages. — The  jointed  feelers  or  antennse, 
which  are  outgrowths  of  the  head,  not  strictly  com- 
parable to  legs,  have  often  numerous  nerve-endings, 
and  seem  to  be  used  in  smelling,  as  organs  of  touch 
and  guidance,  and  also  in  caressing  or  in  com- 
municating impressions  to  friends.  Exactly  com- 
parable with  legs  are  the  three  pairs  of  mouth- 
appendages,  projecting  downwards  or  forwards 
from  the  head,  to  which  they  are  jointed  and  from 
which  they  are  worked  by  muscles.  The  first  pair 
— the  mandibles — have  but  one  joint,  and  are  with- 
out the  lateral  ‘ palp  ’ present  in  the  crustacean 
organs  of  the  same  name.  They  are  biting  and 
chewing  organs,  and  are  more  or  less  reduced  in 
those  insects  which  suck.  Next  come  the  first  pair 
of  maxillfe,  which  have  jointed  ‘ palps.  ’ The 
second  pair  of  maxillre  are  united  at  their  base,  and 
form  the  so-called  labium,  also  provided  with  palps. 
In  the  different  orders,  and  in  association  with  the 
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diverse  diet,  these  three  pairs  of  mouth-organs  vary 
greatly,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  those  of 
cockroach,  house-fly,  moth,  and  bee.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  three  pairs  of  legs  on  the  thorax,  it  is 
necessary  in  identifying  insects  from  a manual  to 
become  familiar  with  the  division  of  the  limb  into 
coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia,  and  tarsal  joints, 

terms  fancifully 
taken  over  from 
vertebrate  anatomy. 
The  claws  and  pads 
at  the  very  tip,  the 
tarsal  hairs  and 
glands  utilised  in 
adhering  to  smooth 
surfaces,  and  the 
occasional  use  of 
the  legs  in  produc- 
ing sounds  ought  to 
be  noticed,  as  also 
such  contrasts  as 
are  illustrated  in 
the  muscular  legs 
of  the  cricket,  the 
long,  lank  limbs 
of  daddy-long-legs, 
and  those  adapted 
for  swimming,  as  in 
the  water-boatman. 
Though  larval  in- 
sects often  have 
rudimentary  limbs 
on  the  abdomen, 
only  hints  of  legs 
are  seen  on  that  region  in  the  adults.  Such  hints 
we  find  in  the  lowest  wingless  insects  (Thysanura), 
and  at  least  plausibly  in  stings  and  ovipositors. 

Wings. — The  adult  insect  usually  bears  two 
pairs  of  dorsal  outgrowths  or  wings  on  the  two 
posterior  rings  of  the  thorax.  These  are  flattened 
sacs,  really  double,  worked  by  muscles,  traversed 
in  various  patterns  by  ‘ veins,’  which  include  air- 
tubes,  nerves,  and  vessel-like  continuations  of  the 
body-cavity.  They  are  undeveloped  in  some  passive 
females,  and  are  likewise  absent  from  many  parasitic 
forms,  such  as  lice  and  fleas.  In  these  cases  the 
wings  have  been  lost,  while  they  have  never  been 


Fig.  2. — Mouth  parts  of  Cock- 
roach (after  Savigny) : 
a,  labrum  ; 6,  mandibles  : c,  first  pair 
of  maxillae,  with  d,  stipes ; e, 
laeinia ; /,  galea ; g,  maxillary  palps : 
A,  sub-mentum  of  second  pair  of 
maxillae  or  labium ; i,  mentum ; Tc, 
labial  palps ; I,  paraglossa ; m, 
laeinia ; the  last  two  together  form- 
ing the  ligula. 


Fig.  3. — Cross-section  through  the  Thorax: 
a,  tergum ; 6,  wing ; c,  epimeron  or  upper  part  of  side ; d,  stigma 
or  spiracle ; e,  episternum  or  lower  part  of  side ; /,  leg ; g, 
sternum ; h,  nerve-cord ; i,  alimentary  canal ; Tc,  trachea ; 
I,  heart. 

attained  by  the  lowest  insects — the  Collembola  and 
Thysanura.  When  at  rest  the  wings  are  usually 
folded  in  various  ways,  but  the  dragon-flies  and 
some  others  keep  them  expanded.  The  two 
pairs  may  be  almost  alike,  as  in  bees  and  butter- 
flies ; those  in  front  may  be  merely  covers  {elytra) 
for  the  hind  pair,  as  in  "beetles,  or  contorted  rudi- 
ments in  the  little  bee-parasites  ( Strepsiptera) ; the 
hind  pair  may  be  linked  to  the  fore  pair,  as  in 
Hymenoptera,  and  are  rudimentary  ‘ balancers  ’ or 
‘ halteres  ’ in  flies.  They  are  often  hairy  or  scaly, 
or  gorgeous  \vith  pigment,  or  occasionally  odorif- 
erous. Professor  Eimer  has  shown  that  the  colour- 


Ephemerid Larva  ( from 
Lang,  after  Graher ) : 

, rudiments  of  posterior 
wing ; 6,  c,  d,  tracheal 
gills ; e,  /,  rudiments  of 
anterior  wings  : g,  longi- 
tudinal trachese ; to  show 
close  analogy  between 
wings  and  tracheal  gills. 


ing  and  marking  of  butterfly  wings  serve  as  indices 
of  the  progress  and  relationship  of  species.'  As  to 
their  origin,  it  seems  plausible  to  compare  them 
to  the  tracheal  outgrowths  seen  in  some  aquatic 
larvjE,  and  to  regard  them 
as  primarily  respiratory  and 
secondarily  locomotor.  One 
may  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  additional  respiratory 
efficiency  derived  from  such 
outgrowlihs  would  increase 
the  total  activity  of  the 
insect,  and  more  or  less 
directly  lift  it  into  the  air. 

Locomotion. — Insects  are 
emphatically  locomotor  ani- 
mals. ‘ They  walk,  run, 
and  jump  mth  the  quad-  pjg.  4.— Thorax  and  part 
rupeds ; they  fly  with  the  of  the  Abdomen  of  an 
birds ; they  glide  with  the 
serpents ; and  they  swim 
with  the  fish.’  Even  the 
limbless  larvse  of  many 
forms  move  deftly,  con- 
tracting their  bodies,  and 
utilising  jaws,  hairs,  and 
tubercles  to  help  them 
along.  Some  will  even 

jump  to  a relatively  enormous  height  of  six  inches 
or  more,  by  taking  their  tails  in  their  mouths 
and  letting  go  suddenly.  The  limbed  larvse, 
and  especially  the  true  caterpillars,  often  move 
with  great  rapidity ; a few  jump,  and  many 
climb  ; others  utilise  their  silken  threads  in  spider- 
like fashion  ; while  the  young  dragon-flies  propel 
themselves  along  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  water. 
Even  some  pupse  move  about,  but  the  triumphs  of 
locomotion  are  seen  in  the  adult  insects.  Reference 
must  be  made  to  such  a work  as  the  Introduction 
of  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  recourse  had  to  actual 
observation,  if  any  adequate  conception  be  desired 
of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  insects  walk,  run, 
climb,  swim,  burrow,  and  fly.  In  connection  with 
the  flight  of  insects  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
movement  of  the  wings  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  birds,  that  motion  in  a vertical  direction 
is  particularly  easy,  that  steering  is  more  difficult, 
especially  since  the  very  lightness  of  the  bodies 
of  insects  make  them  liable  to  be  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  Marey  calculates  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  wing-strokes  per  second  at  330  for  the  fly, 
240  for  the  humble-bee,  190  for  the  hive-bee,  110 
for  the  wasp,  28  for  the  dragon-fly,  9 for  a butter- 
fly ( see  Flying  ). 

Skin. — Insects  resemble  other  Arthropods  in  hav- 
ing a firm  chitinous  cuticle  formed  from  the  epider- 
mis or  hypodermis  (see  Chitin,  Cuticle).  The 
cuticle  bears  scales,  tubercles,  and  hairs,  of  which 
the  last  are  sometimes  olfactory  or  otherwise  sen- 
soiy.  In  spite  of  the  ensheathing  armature  there  are 
often  gla'^s  in  connection  with  the  skin — witness 
the  salivary  glands  opening  near  the  mouth  in 
almost  all  insects,  the  silk  or  spinning  glands  of 
many  larvte,  especially  of  such  as  make  cocoons, 
the  odoriferous  glands  of  bugs  and  beetles,  the 
poison-glands  of  the  stinging  ants,  bees,  and  wasps, 
the  wax-glands  of  some  Aphides,  Coccus  insects, 
and  bees.  Before  the  full  size  is  reached  there 
are  skin-castings  or  moultings,  often  numerous. 
The  muscular  system  is  almost  always  highly 
developed.  The  muscles  which  work  the  legs 
and  mouth-organs,  raise  and  depress  the  wings, 
influence  the  income  and  expiration  of  air,  control 
the  circulation,  and  move  the  segments  of  the  body 
on  one  another  are  most  important.  The  nervous 
system  consists,  as  in  other  Arthropods,  of  a com- 
plex dorsal  brain  or  supra-oesopbageal  ganglionic 
centre,  supplying  eyes  and  feelers,  and  of  a double 
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ventral  chain  of  nerve-centres.  From  the  first 
ventral  (or  suh-msophageal ) ganglia,  connected 
with  tlie  brain  by  a ring  round  the  gullet,  the 
mouth-appendages  are  innervated.  In  many  in- 
sects the  ventral  chain  is  centralised  in  a few 
ganglia,  and  is  usually  more  concentrated  in  the 
adults  than  in  the  larvic. 

Sense-o?'gans. — Except  in  fleas,  lice,  and  the  lowly 
Collembola,  adult  insects  have  compound  eyes. 
These  are  often  associated  with  simple  eyes  or 
ocelli,  which  are  all  that  ever  appear  in  larvae  or 
in  the  three  sets  of  insects  mentioned  above.  Blind 
insects  also  occur  along  with  other  blind  animals  in 
the  darkness  of  caves.  Auditory  organs  are  repre- 
sented in  almost  all  orders  by  peculiar  nerve-endings 
( ‘chordotonal’  and  ‘tympanal’  organs)  superficially 
disposed  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  tactile 
antennae,  and  probably  also  on  the  maxillary  palps 
of  various  insects,  there  are  specially  innervated  skin 
cells  and  hairs  believed  to  be  olfactory  in  function  ; 
while  others  more  within  the  mouth  are  credited 
with  gustatory  sensitiveness.  The  skin  of  insects 
seems  in  certain  regions  to  be  sensitive  to  the  differ- 
ences of  light  and  shade,  so  much  so  that  some 
speak  of  a sixth  or  ‘ dermatoptic  ’ sense.  Much 
experiment  and  observation  is  still  required  on  the 
senses  of  insects,  and  we  can  only  mention  such 
general  facts  as  the  following.  There  is  sometimes 
both  optic  and  auditoiy  sensitiveness  to  impressions 
which  are  beyond  the  range  of  human  sight  and 
hearing  ; in  flower-visiting  and  other  insects  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  sensitiveness  to  fragrance 
and  colouring,  and  smell  probably  aids  greatly  in 
that  prompt  recognition  of  friends,  kindred,  or  foes 
which  the  social  insects  so  well  illustrate  ; there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  forming  dis- 
tinct images  of  external  objects,  after  our  fashion 
of  seeing,  is  very  slight  in  insects.  The  student 
should  refer  to  tbe  work  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  on 
The  Senses  of  Animals  (Inter.  Science  Series, 
1888 ).  Similarly,  to  return  to  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  can  only  notice  that,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  and  often  subtle  instincts  which 
are  ingrained  in  the  constitution  of  many  species, 
there  is  indubitable  intelligence,  as  seen  in  the 
reasonable  adaptation  of  means  to  novel  ends  ; that, 
as  in  other  animals,  the  intelligence  is  greatest  in 
the  social  insects — especially  the  ants  and  bees, 
where  it  is  associated  with  complex  though  very 
small  brains.  There  is  also  plain  evidence  of 
emotion — e.g.  in  the  love-making  and  parental 
affection  of  many  insects.  See  Ant,  Bee,  Butter- 
fly, In.stinct,  and  especially  the  works  of  Lubbock 
and  Romanes. 

Alimentary  System. — The  alimentary  canal  always 
consists  of  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind-gut  (see  Gut),  of 
which  the  first  and  the  last  portions  are  lined  by  a 
tbin  layer  of  chitin  continuous  with  the  external 
cuticle.  But  the  length  ami  structure  vary  not  a 
little  in  different  insects,  to  some  extent  in  associa- 
tion with  the  differences  of  diet.  The  fore-gut 
includes  mouth,  pharynx,  and  gullet,  of  which  the 
latter  may  be  swollen  into  a crop,  or  bear  an 
appended  pouch  (so-called  .sucking  stomach),  or  be 
continued  into  a gizzard  witli  hard  grinding  plates. 
The  mid-gut  is  glandular,  digestive,  and  absorptive ; 
it  often  bears  saccular  outgrowths  or  glandular 
cseca,  and  has,  as  its  ( endodermic)  origin  implies,  no 
chitiuous  lining.  In  Coleoptera,  for  instance,  its 
length,  which,  is  usually  inconsiderable,  varies  in- 
versely with  the  nutritive  and  digestible  qualities 
of  the  food.  The  hind-gut  is  often  coiled,  ter- 
minally expanded  in  the  rectum,  and  in  that 
region  sometimes  associated  with  glands.  Its 
genei-al  function  is  absorption,  while  from  it  there 
spring  excretory  tubes  or  Malpighian  vessels  (see 
infra ).  As  to  the  food  of  insects,  many  are  vege- 
tarians, many  carnivorous,  a few  mix  both  diets  : 


Fig.  5. — Anatomy  of  Honey-bee 
(after  Leuckart)  : 
a,  antennae  ; h,  eyes  ; c,  honey-crop ; 
d,  digestive  stoinacli ; e,  excretory 
tubules  ; f,  rectal  glands ; g,  rectum ; 
h,  stigmata  or  spiracles;  i,  swollen 
longitudinal  trachea ; k,  bases  of 
legs ; nervous  system  in  middle  line. 


many  feed  on  the  juices  of  living  organisms,  others 
only  on  putrescence  ; many  actively  rifle  flowers 
of  their  nectar  and  pollen,  or  hunt  for  other  insects 
with  great  activity, 
while  not  a few 
are  external  or 
internal  parasites 
upon  higher  ani- 
mals ; the  ant-lion 
digs  a pit  into 
which  its  unwary 
prey  may  fall,  while 
dragon-flies  attack 
their  winged  booty 
with  open  violence  ; 
among  ants  some 
milk  the  aphides, 
while  others  are  so 
degenerate  in  pro- 
sperity that  they 
are  actually  fed  by 
their  slaves.  Nor 
should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  some 
of  the  higher  in- 
sects lay  up  stores 
of  food,  usually 
with  parental  in- 
stinct for  the  sake 
of  their  young,  and 
that  the  eggs  are 
often  laid  in  the 
midst  of  the  food 
suited  to  the  larval 

appetite,  even  in  cases  where  the  adults  may 
perish  before  the  young  are  hatched. 

Respiratory  System.  — Insects  when  resting  often 
show  panting  movements  in  the  abdomen,  which  is 
swayed  by  muscles  whose  activity  is  the  chief  con- 
dition of  the  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  body. 
For  in  all  insects  the  whole  body  is  penetrated  by 
air-tubes  or  trachece,  whicb  send  fine  brandies  into 
all  tbe  organs  and  tissues.  These  tubes  are  really 
ingrowths  from  the  skin,  and  are  lined  by  chitin, 
raised  in  what  appear  to  be  spiral  thickenings  which 
keep  them  elastically  tense. 

In  most  cases  these  tracheae 
open  to  the  exterior  by 
paired  apertures  or  stig- 
mata on  the  breast  and 
abdomen,  often  guarded 
by  hairs  and  very  variously 
disposed.  There  are  never 
more,  and  usually  fewer, 
than  ten  pairs  of  openings, 
though  primitively  there 
was  probably  a pair  to 
each  segment.  In  aquatic 
larvae  the  tracheae  do  not 
open  ( if  they  did  the  insect 
would  drown ),  but  are 
spread  out  on  lateral  or 
terminal  expansions  (tra- 
cheal gills),  through  the 
thin  skin  of  which  the  Fig.  6.— Portion  of  a 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  branching  Air-tube  or 
water  is  absorbed  ( see  Trachea,  showing  the  in- 
DrAGON-FLY,  Ephemera,  ternal  chitinous  ridges. 
Gill).  The  very  efficient 

respiration  of  insects  is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  kept 
clearly  in  view  in  estimating  the  general  activity 
of  their  life. 

Here  w'e  may  notice  that  many  insects  produce 
sounds  which  often  express  a vaiiety  of  emotions. 
Thus,  we  have  the  whirr  of  rapidly-moving  wings,  as 
in  flies ; the  buzz  of  leaf-like  apjiendages  near  the 
openings  of  the  trachere  in  many  Hymenoptera;  the 
scraping  of  legs  against  wing-ribs,  as  in  grass- 
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hoppers ; the  chirping  of  male  crickets,  produced 
by  nibbing  one  wing  against  its  neighbour ; the 
shrill  piping  of  the  male  Cicadas,  which  have  a 
complex  drum-like  instrument ; the  voice  of  the 
death’s-head  moth,  due  to  the  emission  of  air  from 
the  mouth ; and  the  tapping  of  the  death-watch 
knocking  on  external  objects.  In  some  cases, 
where  not  simply  automatic,  the  sounds  serve  the 
alluring  purpose  of  love-songs ; they  may  also 
express  fear,  anger,  and  (according  to  Kirby)  even 
sorrow,  or  they  may  give  alarm  and  convey  tidings. 

Circulator])  Si/stem. — As  the  tissues  are  riddled 
with  air-tubes,  the  need  for  definite  blood-vessels 
is  greatly  lessened,  and  so  the  circulatory  system  is 
slightly  developed  in  comparison  with  the  literally 
thorough  respiratory  arrangements.  The  blood — 
which  is  colourless,  yellow,  greenish,  or  even 
reddish,  with  amoeboid  cells — Hows  for  the  most 
part  along  lacunre  without  definite  walls.  There 
is,  however,  a central  organ,  the  dorsal  blood-vessel 
or  heart. 

Within  the  hody-cavity  of  the  insect  there  is 
often  a characteristic  mass  of  tissue  known  as  the 
‘fat-body.’  This  is  an  important  accumulation  of 
reserve  material,  most  abundant  in  the  larval 
stages.  In  some  cases  the  fat-body  of  the  larva  is 
rich  in  fat  and  poor  in  waste  ( urate ) crystals,  while 
that  of  the  pupa  is  the  reverse,  showing  that  the 
material  is  used  up  in  the  reconstruction  or  meta- 
morphosis. In  a few  insects,  such  as  Fireflies 
(q.v. ) and  glow-worms,  part  of  the  fat- body  seems 
to  become  the  seat  of  phos})horescence,  the  light  of 
which  is  in  many  cases  a brilliant  love-signal.  See 
Phosphorescence. 

The  excretory  system  consists  of  a set  of  fine 
tubes,  or  it  may  be  threads,  which  grow  out  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  hind-gut,  and  wind  about 
often  at  great  length  in  the  body-cavity.  The 
component  cells  contain  abundant  waste-products. 
In  different  insects  the  excretory  or  malpighian 
tubes  vary  greatly  in  number  (2-150),  and  also  in 
the  manner  of  their  connection  with  the  gut.  The 
usual  type  of  invertebrate  kidney — the  nephridium 
— though  persistent  in  Peripatus  (q.v.),  is  not 
clearly  discoverable  in  insects. 

Reproductive  System. — The  se.xes  are  always 
separate  in  normal  insects ; and  the  Hermaphro- 
ditism (q.v.)  which  casually  crops  up  is  in  most 
cases  only  superficial.  In  both  sexes  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  paired,  and  the  products  pass  out 
by  paired  ducts.  The  latter — the  oviducts  of  the 
female  or  the  vasa  deferentia  of  the  male — always 
open  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and,  except  in 
the  Ephemerids,  by  a single  aperture  : it  is  possible 
that  they  represent  modified  ‘ nephridia.  ’ Acces- 
sory external  and  internal  structures  in  the  males 
may  assist  in  copulation  or  in  making  the  sperma- 
tozoa into  packets ; of  similar  structures  in  the 
females  the  most  important  are  the  occasional 
e.xternal  ovipositors  or  egg-laying  organs,  and  the 
internal  seminal  receptacle  in  which  the  spermatozoa 
received  from  a male  are  stored  up,  and  serve  to 
fertilise  successive  sets  of  eggs.  In  the  queen-bee 
this  store  has  been  known  to  last  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  while  Lubbock  tells  of  an  aged  queen-ant 
which  laid  fertile  eggs  thirteen  years  after  the  last 
union  with  a male. 

Male  and  female  insects  are  usually  somewhat 
diflerent  in  external  appearance.  The  males  are, 
on  an  average,  more  active,  smaller,  and  more 
brightly  coloured  than  the  females.  Extremes  ai'e 
seen  in  male  and  female  Coccus  insects  (q.v.);  in 
the  sexes  of  Glow-worm  (q.v.) ; in  a few  Butterflies 
(q.v.),  such  as  Orgyia,  where  the  female  is  wing- 
less ; or  in  the  curious  bee-parasites  Strepsiptera, 
where  the  female  virtually  remains  a grub.  As 
some  insects  have  an  elaborate  courtship,  in  which 
the  females  choose  their  mates,  and  as  some  males 


fight  their  rivals,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Sexual  Selection  (q.v.)  has  accelerated  the  evolution 
at  once  of  beauty  and  strength,  while  natural  selec- 
tion (see  Darwinian  Theory,  Evolution)  may 
have  retarded  the  evolution  of  gay  colouring  in  the 
females  to  whom  conspicuousness  is  especially  dis- 
advantageous in  i>arentage.  Neither  position  is 
inconsistent  with  that  which  regards  the  characters 
of  the  two  sexes  as  natural  and  necessary  expres- 
sions of  their  respectively  dominant  constitutions. 
See  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  ; Wallace,  Darwinism; 
Geddes  and  Thomson,  Evolution  of  Sex. 

Pecxdiarities  in  Reproduction. — [a)  Virgin  birth 
or  parthenogenesis  occurs  normally,  for  a variable 
number  of  generations,  in  two  butterflies  and  a 
beetle,  some  Coccus  insects  and  Aphides,  certain 
saw-flies  and  gall-wasps ; it  occurs  casually  in  the 
silk-moth  and  about  a dozen  other  Lepidoptei'a, 
partially  or  voluntarily  in  the  drone-bearing  of  hive- 
bees,  seasonally  in  Aphides  (q.v.),  and  in  larval 
life  in  some  midges  (e.g.  Chironomus).  (6)  Where 
parthenogenesis  occurs  for  a period  and  is  there- 
after followed  by  ordinaiy  sexual  reproduction,  as 
in  Aphides,  we  have  to  deal  with  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  Alternation  of  Generations  (q.v.).  ( c ) A 

few  insects  are  exceptional  in  being  viviparous, 
bringing  forth  their  young  alive.  This  is  again 
illustrated  by  Aphides,  and  also  by  a few  flies,  by 
the  little  bee-parasites  Strepsiptera,  and  by  some 
beetles,  {d)  Many  insects  are  exceedingly  prolific 
— e.g.  aphis,  silk-moth,  and  queen-bee.  A climax 
is  reached  in  the  queen-termite  Avhich  for  a time 
goes  on  laying  thousands  of  eggs  ‘ at  the  rate  of 
about  sixty  per  minute  ! ’ 

Development  of  the  Egg. — The  ovum  of  insects, 
as  it  passes  down  the  ovaiian  tubes,  is  enclosed  in 
a firm  chitinous  envelope,  with  a minute  aperture 
or  micropyle  (sometimes  with  more  than  one), 
through  which  a male  element  or  spermatozoon 
penetrates  before  the  ovum  leaves  the  mother.  The 
segmentation  which  follows  fertilisation  is  for  the 
most  part  peripheral  ( centrolecithal ; see  EMBRY- 
OLOGY), wliile  the  centre  of  the  egg  is  occupied 
by  a relatively  passive  yolk  with  scattered  nuclei. 
The  result  of  segmentation  is  a siihere  or  ellipsoid 
of  cells  enclosing  the  core  of  yolk,  and  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  sphere  or  ellipsoid  the  embryo 


Fig.  7. — Ventral  aspect  of  five  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Water-beetle,  Hydrophilus  (after  Heider) : 

The  anterior  end  is  uppermost,  a,  head  lobes ; h,  the  last  of 
the  body-segments,  which  are  seen  becoming  more  marked 
throughout  the  series ; round  about  the  embryonic  area  the 
amniotic  folds  develop. 

begins  to  be  mapped  out.  This  development  we 
cannot  here  follow,  but  it  is  important  to  notice 
one  unique  fact,  that  the  embryo  is  arched  over  by 
a double  fold,  constituting  the  internal  amniotic 
and  outer  serous  membranes,  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  similar  enswathing  envelopes  in 
the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates.  See  Lang’s 
Lehrbuch  der  Vergl.  Anatomie  (vol.  ii.  .Jena,  1889), 
where  a summary  of  results  and  literature  will  be 
found. 

Metamorphosis. — (1)  In  the  lowest  insects — the 
old-fashioned,  wingless  Thysanura  and  Collenibola 
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— -the  young  form  which  emerges  from  the  egg-shell 
is  in  all  respects  a miniature  adult.  Without  strik- 
ing change,  by  growth  and  moultings,  it  becomes 
an  adult.  From  this  entire  absence  of  metamor- 
phosis we  readily  pass  to  the  life- histories  of  cock- 
roaches and  locusts,  of  lice  and  most  bugs,  where 
the  newly-hatched  young  are  very  like  the  parents. 
The  reproductive  organs  are,  of  course,  unde- 
veloped, and  there  are  no  wings,  but  the  latter  are 
not  attained  even  by  the  adult  lice.  All  the  above 
forms  maybe  called  ametaholic — i.e.  without  marked 
change  or  metamorphosis. 

( 2 ) In  Cicadas  there  is  a slight  but  most  instruc- 
tive difference  between  larvse  and  adults.  The 
full-grown  insects  live  among  herbage,  the  young 
live  in  the  ground,  and  with  this  diversity  of  habit 
is  associated  at  least  this  much  difference  in  struc- 
ture, that  the  anterior  legs  of  the  larva  are  adapted 
for  burrowing.  Furthermore,  the  larval  life  ends 
in  a quiescent  stage,  or,  in  other  words,  the  adult 
form  is  attained  after  a period  of  pupation.  But  the 
story  becomes  more  complex  when  we  pass  to  the 
Dragon-fly  (q.v. ),  the  Ephemera  (q.v. ),  and  their 
relatives,  where  the  metamorphosis  is  slightly 
greater,  inasmuch  as  the  larvse  are  aquatic,  with 
closed  respiratory  apertures,  and  with  tracheal 
gills,  while  the  adults  are  winged  and  aerial,  and 
breathe  by  open  tracheae.  Such  insects  are  said  to 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  and  are  called 
heniimetaholic. 

(3)  Very  different,  however,  is  the  life-history  of 
all  the  other  insects,  such  as  butterflies  and  beetles, 
flies  and  bees.  From  the  egg-shell  there  emerges  a 
larva  (maggot,  grub,  or  caterpillar),  which  lives  a 
life  of  its  own,  growing  and  resting  and  moulting, 
often  very  active  in  its  movements  and  voracious 
in  its  diet.  Having  accumulated  a rich  store  of 
reserve  food  in  its  fat-body,  the  larva  becomes  for 
a longer  time  more  or  less  quiescent,  becomes  in 
fact  a pupa,  nymph,  or  chrysalis.  In  this  stage, 
often  within  the  shelter  of  a spun  cocoon,  great 
transformations  occur  : wings  bud  out,  appendages 
of  the  adult  pattern  appear,  reconstruction  and 
centralisation  of  organs  are  effected  ; and  finally, 
out  of  the  pupal  husk  there  emerges  an  imago  or 
miniature  fully-formed  insect.  These  have  a com- 
plete metamorphosis,  and  are  called  holometaholic. 

The  larvse  of  these  higher  insects  with  complete 
metamorphosis  differ  greatly  in  different  orders. 
Thus,  the  ‘maggots’  of  flies  (without  distinct  head, 
feelers,  ocelli,  &c.)  are  distinguished  from  the 
‘ grubs  ’ of  bees  (with  distinct  head),  and  both  from 
the  caterpillars  of  butterflies,  &c.,  which  have 
limbs  as  well  as  head.  The  limbless  maggots  and 
grubs  are  degenerate,  the  caterpillar  is  the  more 
normal  type.  It  is  technically  called  an  ‘ cruciform 
larva,’  in  contrast  to  that  of  most  Ametabola  and 
Hemimetabola — the  ‘ campodeiform  larva,’  which 
is  not  even  worm-like,  but  like  one  of  the  lowly 
Thysanuran  insects  (Campodea),  with  the  regions 
of  the  body  well  defined,  with  biting  mouth-parts, 
with  locomotor  thoracic  limbs,  &c. 

But  beyond  distinguishing  the  above  two  great 
types  of  larva  ( campodeiform  and  eruciform ),  and 
also  the  maggot,  grub,  and  caterpillar  forms  of  the 
latter,  little  more  is  possible  in  this  general  survey, 
for  the  larvae  vary  enormously,  according  to  their 
own  mode  of  life — parasitic  or  roving,  aquatic  or 
terrestrial,  carnivorous  or  herbivorous — and  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  the  adult  forms.  We 
must  note,  however,  the  changes  in  connection  with 
the  mouth-organs,  especially  as  these  form  part  of 
the  basis  of  classification.  ‘The  mouth-parts  may 
be  similar  in  all  stages  of  life,  and  then  are  either- 
adapted  for  biting  (Menognatha — i.e.  jaws  persist- 
ent) or  for  sucking  {Menorhyncha — i.e.  proboscis 
persistent ) ; or  else  they  are  adapted  in  the  larva 
for  biting,  in  the  adult  for  sucking,  the  change 


commencing  in  the  pupa,  and  rarely  affecting  the 
larval  stage  ( Metagnatha — i. e.  jaws  changed ).  ’ See 
Brauer’s  classification  in  Hatchett  Jackson’s  edition 
of  Rolleston’s  Forms  of  Animal  Life  ( 1888). 

The  Internal  Metamorphosis. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  problems  with  regard  to 
insects  concerns  the  transition  from  the  larval  to 
the  adult  structure.  In  those  forms  which  have  no 
metamorphosis,  or  only  an  incomplete  one,  the 
organs  of  the  larva  develop  continuously  into  those 
of  the  adult.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  complete 
metamorphosis  of  the  higher  insects.  There  the 
internal  changes  are  as  marked  as  the  external ; in 
fact,  there  is  a gradual  reconstruction  of  organs 
during  the  later  larval,  and  especially  during  the 
pupal  stages.  Most  of  the  larval  organs  are  ab- 
solved by  amoeboid  cells,  and  their  debris  utilised 
in  building  up  new  structures.  To  a certain  extent 
the  development  of  new  organs  takes  place  by  sub- 
stitution ; that  is  to  say,  parts  of  the  larval  organs 
which  have  not  been  specialised  form  the  founda- 
tions of  the  adult  structures.  Of  special  importance 
is  the  appearance  in  the  larva  of  ‘ imaginal  discs  ’ 
from  which  the  wings,  limbs,  and  epidermis  of  the 
imago  or  perfect  insect  arise.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  transition  involves  any 
abrupt  change ; the  absorption,  disappearance, 
and  replacement  of  organs  is  gradual  throughout. 
Yet  almost  the  entire  musculature,  a great  part 
of  the  tracheal  system,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
mid-gut,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  larva  disap- 
pear and  give  place  to  the  corresponding  organs  of 
the  adult  which  are  adapted  to  a new  mode  of  life. 
In  pursuing  this  study  the  reader  will  best  begin 
with  Martin  Duncan’s  Transformations  of  Insects, 
Lubbock’s  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects 
(‘Nature ’ series,  Lond.),  and  then  pass  to  the  cited 
work  of  Lang  and  the  literature  there  quoted. 

General  Life. — Under  this  title  we  can  do  little 
more  than  mention  some  general  aspects  of  the  life 
of  insects,  {a)  While  insects  are  predominantly 
active  animals,  we  find  in  contrasting  the  orders, 
or  better  still,  the  families,  abundant  illustration 
of  the  antithesis  ( to  be  read  throughout  the  animal 
series)  between  activity  and  passivity.  Thus 
might  the  female  cochineal  insect  represent  in  its 
torpid,  sessile  life  one  extreme,  and  the  exceedingly 
busy  humble-bee  another.  ( 6 ) In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  adult  insect  is  short-lived,  and  dies  within 
the  year ; an  adult  Ephemerid  may  be  literally  the  fly 
of  a day,  but  from  this  there  are  many  gradations 
leading  up  to  the  rare  cases  of  a queen-bee  five 
years  old,  or  an  aged  q^ueen-ant  of  thirteen.  The 
total  length  of  life,  including  the  metamorphoses, 
varies  not  a little  with  the  climate  of  different 
countries  and  the  weather  of  different  years,  and 
the  life  is  prolonged  in  those  insects  which  hiber- 
nate, passing  the  winter  in  a lethargic  state  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  life  (see  Hibernation, 
Life  ; Weismann’s  essay  on  ‘ The  Duration  of 
Life  ’ in  Heredity,  1889  ; and  another  essay  by 
Ray  Lankester  on  Comparative  Longevity,  1870). 
(c)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  reproduction  in  a 
great  number  of  insects  of  both  sexes  is  shortly 
followed  by  the  nemesis  of  death,  love  being  in  such 
cases  at  once  the  climax  and  end  of  life,  {d)  In 
connection  with  the  influence  of  climate  and 
seasons  the  occurrence  of  difterent  or  ‘ dimorphic  ’ 
summer  and  winter  broods  in  some  Lepidoptera 
should  be  noticed  (see  Weismann,  Studies  on  the 
Theory  of  Descent,  Meldola’s  trans.  Lond.  1880-82  ; 
and  Scudder’s  Butterflies,  New  York,  1881).  (e) 

Nor  can  we  do  more  than  refer  to  separate  articles 
for  description  of  the  fascinating  social  life  of  many 
ants,  bees,  wasps,  and  termites,  if)  The  prolific 
multiplication  of  insects  is  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  limitations  of  food -supply  and  weather,  by  the 
warfare  between  insects  of  difterent  kinds,  by  the 
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appetite  of  higlier  animals,  such  as  fish,  frogs,  ant- 
eaters,  insectivores,  and,  above  all,  birds.  As 
among  other  animals,  we  find  among  insects  abund- 
ant illustration  of  peculiarities  which  have  for 
their  result  at  least  the  protection  of  their  posses- 
sors. The  leaf-insects,  walking-sticks,  moss-insects, 
humming-bird  moths,  scale-insects,  &c.  are  striking 
examples  of  a protective  mimicry  in  form  and 
colouring  which  is  illustrated  in  great  variety  and 
frequency  throughout  the  class.  Many  larvse,  as 
well  as  adults,  show  especially  in  colour  a sympa- 
thetic relation  to  their  environment,  M'hile  others, 
such  as  Caddis-flies  (q.v. ),  are  masked  by  the  ex- 
ternal coverings  with  which  they  clothe  themselves. 
Many  insects  are  saved  by  their  hard  skins,  by 
their  disgusting  odour  or  taste,  by  their  deterrent 
discharges  of  repulsive  fluids,  by  their  assumption 
of  ‘ terrifying  attitudes,’  by  the  simulation  of  death, 
or  by  active  resistance  with  their  manifold  weapons. 
See  Mimicry;  and  Wallace’s  Darwinism,  (1889) 
and  literature  there  cited. 

Classification. — There  is  as  yet  a want  of  unanim- 
ity about  the  classification  of  insects.  A basis  is 
usually  found  in  the  degree  of  metamorphosis,  the 
characters  of  the  wings,  the  structure  of  the  mouth- 
oi'gans,  and  the  nature  of  the  genital  and  excretory 
ducts.  On  many  points  future  embryological 
research  will  shed  light.  All  that  Ave  shall  do  here 
is  to  give  the  general  grouping  adopted  by  Brauer. 
See  cited  text-books  of  Hatchett  Jackson  and  of 
Lang. 

16.  Hymenoptera.  — Ants,  bees,  wasps,  gall-flies, 
saw-flies,  &c.  (Men.  and  Met.). 

C.  15.  Coleoptera.— Beetles  (Men.,  rarely  Met.). 

Metabola  : li.  Lepidoptera.— Moths  and  butterflies  (Met.). 
Menognatha  J 13.  Biptera.— Flies  ( Met.). 

and  1 12.  Siphonaptera  or  Aphaniptera.—Fleas  (Met.). 

Metagnatha.  H-  Tricftoplera.— Caddis-flies  (Men.). 

10.  Panorpata. — Scorpion-flies  (Men.). 

9.  Ant-lions,  lace-winged  flies 

^ (Men.). 

B,  f 8.  Bhynchota  or  Hemiptera. — Aphides,  coccus 

Ametabola  : -[  insects,  cicadas  ; bugs,  water-scorpions, 

Menorhyneha.  >.  I'ce  (the  male  Coecidas  are  metabolic). 

7.  T/iysaaopiera.— Thrips  (A.). 

A.  6.  Corrodentia. — Termites,  bird-lice  (A.). 

Ametabola  5.  Orfftopiera.— Cockroaches,  locusts,  crickets 

and  (-A^-)- 

Hemimeta-  I 4.  Piecopfera.— Perla  (H.). 

BOLA  : 3.  Odonata. — Dragon-flies  (H.). 

Menorhyneha.  2.  PpAcmerida.— May-flies  (H.). 

1.  Derrmptera. — Earwigs  (A.). 

0.  ColUrribola  and  Plii/saiMirft.— Primitive  wing- 
less insects. 

Distribution  in  Space. — Insects  are  represented 
almost  everywhere.  The  majority  are  indeed 
terrestrial  and  aerial,  and  especially  at  home  in 
warm  and  temperate  countries,  but  in  the  Arctic 
regions  and  in  hot  springs,  at  great  heights  above 
the  snow-line  and  in  underground  caves,  and  most 
surprisingly  even  in  the  sea  there  are  insect  in- 
habitants. The  Challenger  explorers  found  one 
or  more  species  of  the  genus  Halobates  ( among  the 
Hemiptera)  which  seemed  to  be  quite  pelagic. 
The  limits  of  distribution  are  in  great  part  those 
of  climate  and  of  the  requisite  food,  for  insects 
have  great  possibilities  of  dispersal,  not  only  in 
their  often  extensive  flight  and  liability  to  be 
SAvept  along  by  Avinds,  but  through  the  conveyance 
of  the  dormant  eggs  or  even  grubs  from  one  shore 
to  another  within  floating  logs.  Thus,  tropical 
insects  are  brought  on  floating  logwood  from  across 
the  Atlantic,  Avhile  locusts  have  been  knoAvn  to  fly 
or  to  be  blown  in  safety  across  more  than  300  miles 
of  sea.  See  Geographical  Distribution,  and 
works  there  cited. 

History. — Insects  must  have  appeared  in  com- 
paratively early  times,  for  a cockroach-like  Aving 
has  been  found  even  in  Silurian  strata.  Primitive 
dragon-flies  and  also  lace-flies  (Neuroptera)  occur 
in  the  Devonian,  cockroaches  and  Aval  king-sticks 

(Orthoptera)  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  There 
seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Palieozoic 
insects  were  mostly  generalised,  ‘ synthetic  ’ types, 
prophetic  of,  rather  than  referable  to,  our  modern 
orders.  In  the  Trias  Orthoptera  abound ; the 
first  distinct  beetles  appear  in  the  Lias,  Avhere 
other  higher  insects  Avith  complete  metamorphosis 
also  occur.  See  especially  Scudder  in  Zittel’s 
Palmontologie  (1885). 

Pedigree. — As  to  their  genealogy,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Avingless  Collembola  and  Thysanura, 
at  the  base  of  the  insect  series, 
doubtless  represent  primitive  \ / 

forms ; these  lead  us  back  to  \ / 

some  of  the  less  specialised  \ / 

myriopods,  and  these  again  to  \ g 

Peripatus  (q.v.),  the  sole  sur-  \g 

viving  genus  of  the  ancestral 

Prototracheata.  Peripatus  links 

the  air-breathing  Arthropods  to 

the  ringed  worms  or  Annelids,  , 

uniting,  for  instance,  in  its  X 'R 

structure  the  tracheae  of  an 

insect  and  the  kidneys  or 

nephridia  of  a Avorm.  See  Lub- 

bock’s  Origin,  <Scc.,  of  Insects,  tS 

and  then  the  papers  of  Brauer, 

Emery,  Packard,  &c.  cited  by 

Hatchett  Jackson. 

Economic  Import.  — Insects  ^ ^ 

come  into  contact  or  collision  M'  ^ 

Avith  human  interests  in  a great  M % 

variety  of  Avays.  As  far  as  they  ^ ^ 

are  concerned,  the  struggle  be-  M % 

tAveen  man  and  animals  is  by  X > 

no  means  over.  Strong  in  num-  s__campodea 

bers,  many  of  them  are  directly  gtctphylinus  (after 
or  indirectly  injurious  to  man  Lubbock),  one  of 
and  his  property  to  an  extent  the  primitive  wing- 
which  frequently  affects  the  less  insects, 
prosperity  of  a nation.  Direct 
injuries  to  man’s  person  are  familiarly  illustrated  in 
the  parasitism  of  fleas,  lice,  and  other  more  or  less 
intimate  ‘boarders,’  but  these  are  less  important 
than  the  share  the  mosquito  seems  to  have  in  the 
loathsome  disease  Elephantiasis  arahum.  The 
annoyance  of  midges  is  patent,  but  Ave  feel  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  threads  in  life’s  Aveb  Avhen  Ave  remember 
that  the  house-fly  may  disseminate  the  germs  of 
bacterial  disease.  Personal  injuries,  hoAvever,  are 
dAvarfed  Avhen  Ave  think  of  those  done  to  property, 
a-nd  especially  to  crops  and  herds,  by  voracious  or 
by  parasitic  insects.  Clothes-nioth  and  furniture- 
borer,  vine-insect  and  Colorado  beetle,  the  bot- 
flies Avhich  attack  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  fami- 
liar illustrations  of  formidable  pests.  It  should 
also  be  noted  hoAv  the  hostile  insects  Avhich  infest 
forest  trees  and  vegetation  generally  may  occasion 
changes  Avhich  have  far-off  effects  on  the  fauna, 
scenery,  and  even  climate  of  a country-side.  In 
connection  Avith  injurious  insects  reference  should  be 
made  to  such  articles  as  Aphis,  Bot,  Corn  Insects, 
Hessian  Fly,  Locust,  Phylloxera,  Tsetse, 
Weevil,  &c.  ; to  the  Avell-knoAvn  and  inimitable 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  by  Kirby  and  Spence ; 
to  the  admirable  Avorks  of  Miss  Ormerod  ; and  to 
the  researches  of  Riley,  Packard,  and  others,  in 
the  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Entomological 
Commission.  From  either  of  the  last-named 
sources  a guide  to  the  vast  literature  of  this  im- 
portant department  of  entomology  may  be  obtained. 

As  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  Ave  cannot 
ignore  our  indebtedness  to  hive-bee  and  silk-moth, 
to  cochineal  and  lac  insects,  Avhich  furnish  us  Avith 
their  unique  and  valuable  products.  Others  again 
are  indispensable  and  indefatigable  scavengers ; 
many  Avage  effective  Avar  upon  their  injurious 
kindred ; Avhile  a feAv,  such  as  locusts  and  some 
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larvpe,  are  even  used  as  food.  All  these  benefits, 
however,  seem  small  in  the  light  of  the  great 
fact  that  the  majority  of  plants  are  dependent 
upon  insects,  as  the  unconscious  bearers  of  the 
pollen  essential  to  the  normal  cross-fertilisation  of 
flowers. 

Plants  and  Insects. — Referring  to  the  article 
Flower  for  a statement  of  the  importance  of 
insects  in  the  cross-fertilisation  of  flowers,  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  neither  the  flowers  nor  their 
constant  visitors  can  be  understood  apart.  Many 
insects,  however,  injure  plants  -without  any  com- 
pensating benefit,  and  in  this  connection  must  be 
noted  the  frequent  occurrence  of  protective  struc- 
tures in  plants,  which  help  to  dismiss  hostile  in- 
truders. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  plants  and  insects  (especially  ants) 
form  a mutual  partnership.  Such  ‘ myrmecophil- 
ous  ’ plants  are  saved  by  their  bodyguard  of  ants 
from  unwelcome  visitors,  and  the  benefit  is  some- 
times returned  ( to  speak  metaphorically ) by  the 
growth  of  special  shelters  or  ‘domatia,’  tenanted 
by  the  partner-insects.  See  Galls,  Insectivorous 
Plants,  and  the  literature  cited  at  Flower  ; also 
Kerner’s  Flowers  and  their  Unhidden  ( trans. 

Lond.  1878)  ; and  for  references  to  the  works  of 
Delpino,  Belt,  Huth,  &c.,  on  ‘ myrmecophilous 
plants,’  see  Schimper’s  Wechselbeziehung  zicischen 
PJlanzen  und  Aineisen  ( 1888). 

History  of  the  Study  of  Insects  [Entomology). — 
Insects  had  their  due  place  in  Aristotle’s  zoological 
system,  and  since  thoughtful  observation  began 
have  been  studied  witli  much  constancy.  Malpighi 
(1628-94),  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  excretory  tubules,  was  the  first  to 
give  a thorough  description  of  an  insect’s  ( the  silk- 
moth’s)  anatomy.  His  contemporary  Swammer- 
dam got  further  in  his  investigation  of  insect  ineta- 
morphose.s.  Ray  ( 1628-78)  and  Linnreus  ( 1707-78) 
helped  to  infuse  system  and  order  into  entomology, 
while  the  works  of  Reaumur  (1683-1757)  are 
classical  models  of  carefulness.  Rosel  von  Ilosen- 
hof.  Bonnet,  De  Geer,  Schafter,  Fabricius,  and 
Lyonnet  were  among  the  illustrious  entomologists 
of  the  18th  century.  Cuvier  (1769-1832)  began 
the  study  of  insects  in  early  youth  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  he  never  lost,  and  was  wont  to 
trace  to  the  pi'ecision  gained  in  his  dissections  of 
insects  no  small  part  of  his  success  as  an  anatomist. 
Savigny’s  comparison  of  the  mouth-appendages  of 
insects  and  other  Arthropods  was  an  important 
step  on  a path  often  pursued  since  ; and  among  the 
great  entomologists  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, all  moi’e  or  less  influenced  by  Cuvier’s  example, 
were  Latreille,  Kirby,  Dufour,  Burmeister,  Au- 
douin,  Blauchard,  Lacordaire,  and  J.  0.  Westwood. 
But  beyond  this  the  embarrassment  of  illustrious 
names  makes  compressed  history  more  and  more 
difficult ; suffice  it  to  notice  the  recent  progress 
made  in  the  study  of  the  minute  structure — e.g. 
of  the  sense-organs  of  insects — in  experimental 
analysis  of  the  sensory  powers,  in  elucidating  a 
natural  classification,  in  deciphering  the  history 
both  of  fossil  forms  and  of  the  individual  organism. 

Kirby  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  wealth  con- 
tained in  a well-stored  cabinet  of  insects,  of  the 
problems  suggested  by  the  study  of  their  anatomy 
and  physiology,  but  rightly  urges  that  ‘ we  must 
behold  insects  when  full  of  life  and  activity,  en- 
gaged in  their  several  employments,  practising  their 
various  arts,  pursuing  their  amours,  and  preparing 
habitations  for  their  progeny  ; we  must  notice  the 
laying  and  kind  of  their  eggs ; their  wonderful 
metamorphosis ; their  instincts,  whether  they  be 
solitary  or  gregarious,  and  other  miracles  of  their 
history.’  Then  we  shall  echo  the  words  of  Pliny, 
and  of  all  entomologists : ‘ In  these  beings  so 
minute,  and  as  it  were  such  nonentities,  Avhat 


wisdom  is  displayed,  what  power,  what  unfathom- 
able perfection  ! ’ 

As  reference  has  been  made  throughout  the  article  to 
special  works,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  mention  some  of 
the  general  books — (a)  zoological  text-books,  such  at 
those  of  Claus,  Gegenbaur,  Huxley,  Lang,  and  Hatchett 
Jackson’s  edition  of  RoUeston  : (h)  encyclopaedia  articles 
by  Newport  in  Todd’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  M'Lachlan  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica : 
[c]  to  the  more  popular  natural  histories — Cassell’s 
(edited  by  Martin  Duncan)  and  the  Standard  or  River- 
side ( edited  by  J.  S.  Kingsley ) : [d)  to  general  works — 
AV.  Kirby  and  W.  Spence,  Introduction  to  Entomology 
(4vols.  1815-26;  1 vol.  Lond.  1856);  J.  O.  AVestwood, 
Glassification  of  Insecta  (2  vols.  1839-40);  Packard, 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects  (New  York,  1878); 
V.  Graber,  Eie  Insekten  ( 2 vols.  1877 ) ; L.  Camerano, 
Anatomia  degli  Insetti  ( 1882 ) ; AV.  F.  Kirby,  Elementary 
Text-hook  of  Entomology  ( 1885 ) : ( e ) for  literature, 
Hagen’s  Bibliotheca  Entomologica,  -the  Naples  Zool. 
Jahrcshericht,  and  the  Zoological  Record. 

Ilisessores  (Lat.,  ‘ perchers  ’ ),  or  Perching 
Birds,  an  order  of  birds  called  by  Cuvier  Passerine 
or  ‘sparrow-like.’  The  order  includes  more  than 
half  the  known  birds,  but  can  hardly  be  defined, 
since  the  members  are  marked  off  rather  by  a 
combination  of  characters  than  by  any  uniqueness. 
The  title  is  usually  now  replaced  by  that  of  Passeres 
(q.v.). 

Insolvency.  See  Bankruptcy. 

Insomnia.  See  Sleep. 

Inspectors.  See  Factory  Acts,  Mining, 
Nuisances,  Poor-laavs,  School  Inspectors,  &c. 
In  the  military  use  of  the  term,  there  are  two 
inspectors-general  of  cavalry  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  two  inspectors  of  auxiliary  cavalry,  also 
an  inspector  general  of  fortifications.  The  former 
inspect  the  several  corps  in  their  districts,  and 
point  out  deficiencies,  the  corps  being  under  the 
command,  however,  of  its  own  officers,  and  not  of 
the  inspector-general.  The  latter  is  responsible 
for  all  fortifications  and  military  M’orks  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  District-inspectors  of  musketry 
have  been  replaced  by  district-assistant-adjutant- 
generals,  and  inspectors-general  of  hospitals  by 
surgeons-general.  Inspectors  of  infantry,  artillery, 
volunteers,  and  militia  have  been  abolished. 

Inspiration,  in  Christian  theology,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  God  on  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  makes  these  Scriptures  the  M^ord  of  God. 
The  word  ‘ inspiration  ’ is  deiived  from  the  Vulgate 
translation  ( omnis  scripturu  divinitns  inspiratu ) of 
2 Tim.  iii.  16,  which  in  the  revised  English  transla- 
tion runs  : ‘ Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is 
profitable,’  &c.  The  Greek  word  theopnextstos, 
rendered  ‘inspired,’  does  not  occur  in  classical 
Greek,  and  it  might  as  fairly  be  rendered  ‘ breathing 
the  divine  spirit,’  as  ‘given  by  the  divine  spirit.’ 
Belief  in  inspiration  is  not  confined  to  Jews  and 
Christians  ; all  religions  that  are  based  on  a divine 
revelation  by  means  of  sacred  scriptures  assume 
and  affirm  inspiration  for  that  revelation.  Ortho- 
dox Hindus  regard  the  Vedas  as  of  superhuman 
origin,  and  absolutely  infallible.  Tbe  Parsees  hold 
that  the  Zend-Avesta  was  revealed  to  Zarathustra 
by  the  personification  of  the  divine  will  which  cre- 
ated the  world.  And  the  orthodox  Moslem  sees  in 
the  Koran  an  earthly  copy  of  the  original  heavenly 
text  revealed  to  Mohammed  in  his  trances  by  the 
angel  of  revelation  ; though  various  Moslem  sec- 
taries, as  the  Motazilites,  treat  it  with  free  ration- 
alism. 

No  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  formulated  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Jews  generally  have  held  a 
‘ high  ’ doctrine  of  inspiration  ; and  the  earliest 
Christian  authors  apply  to  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments the  doctrine  developed  by  Philo  and  the 
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Alexandrian  Jews  as  to  the  Old  Testament — that 
the  writers  were  in  an  ecstatic  condition  or  trance 
as  interpreters  of  God’s  will,  and  as  such  were  un- 
conscious of  what  they  spoke.  Origen  and  later 
authors  denied  this  mantic  theory ; though  Irenseus 
and  Augustine  compare  the  writers  of  Scripture  to 
the  hands  which  wrote  what  Christ  dictated.  There 
was  no  definite  church  doctrine  before  the  Refor- 
mation ; the  Reformers  did  not  discuss  fully  the 
nature  of  inspiration,  though  the  Reformation  had 
emphasised  the  uniqueness  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  Calovius  (q.v. ) who  laid  down 
the  theory  that  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
orthodox  Protestant  theory — that  nothing  exists  in 
the  Scriptures  which  was  not  divinely  suggested  and 
inspired.  His  followers  made  the  writers  depend- 
ent on  the  Spirit  for  their  very  woi'ds,  their  choice 
of  expressions  and  grammatical  forms  being  also 
divinely  perfect.  Buxtorf  found  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points  inspired,  and  the  Swiss  Formula 
Consensus  Helvetica  (see  Confessions  of  Faith) 
extended  inspiration  to  the  punctuation. 

The  tendency  of  all  schools  of  modern  Protestant 
theology  has  been  to  pass  wholly  away  from  this 
mode  of  thought.  Without  at  present  regarding 
those  who  find  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
literature  at  most  inspiring  rather  than  inspired 
books,  we  find  the  extreme  antithesis  to  the  Calovian 
position  in  the  view  of  those  who,  accepting  divine 
revelation  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  find 
revelation  and  inspiration  in  all  that  makes  the 
nature  and  will  of  God  known  to  us — in  the  laws  of 
nature  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  devotion  ; and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation is  a higher  form  of  truth  than  the  Jewish, 
hold  that  there  is  more  of  divine  inspiration  in  such 
Christian  books  as  the  Imitutio  Christi  and  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  than  in  Esther  or  most  part  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Between  these  extremes  are 
to  be  found  the  dogmatic  positions  of  all  those  who 
still  cling  to  the  Bible  as  the  unique  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  The  differences  of  spirit  are  wide, 
and  the  divergencies  in  statement  innumerable. 
But  they  may  be  referred  to  a few  main  types. 

Many  hold  the  doctrine  oi  plenary,  as  opposed  to 
partial,  inspiration — practically  the  view  called  by 
its  enemies  rather  than  by  its  supporteis  verbal 
inspiration.  Thus  Dr  Charles  Hodge  teaches  that 
‘ all  the  books  of  Scripture  are  equally  inspired. 
All  alike  are  infallible  in  what  they  teach.  In- 
spiration extends  to  all  the  contents  of  all  these  | 
several  books.  It  is  not  confined  to  moral  and  j 
religious  truths,  but  extends  to  the  statement  of 
facts  whether  scientific,  historical,  or  geographical.’  I 
The  object  of  revelation  is  to  communicate  know- 
ledge, whereas  that  of  inspiration  is  to  secure  in-  | 
fallibility  in  teaching.  Dr  A.  A.  Hodge  holds  that 
some  received  revelations  who  were  not  inspired  to 
communicate  them,  as  Abraham  ; that  sometimes 
the  writer  was  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an 
instrument  in  making  a record  of  what  conveyed 
to  him  no  intelligible  sense  (1  Peter,  i.  10-12); 
some,  as  Balaam,  being  unregenerate,  were  in- 
spired though  destitute  of  spiritual  illumination. 
Of  those  who  abide  by  this  view  some  are  more 
careful  than  others  to  protest  against  a mechanical 
doctrine,  holding  that  they  can  allow  fully  for 
the  individuality  and  special  gifts  of  the  various 
writers  of  Scripture ; all  errors  are  consistently 
denied,  and  discrepancies  are  explained  away 
as  trivial  and  merely  apparent  (see  Gospels). 
The  standard  is  the  Sciipture  in  the  original 
tongues,  the  text  being  established  by  criticism. 
The  canonicity  of  the  existing  books  should  on 
this  theory  be  proved,  but  is  sometimes  practically 
assumed. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  sometimes 
affirmed  that  inspiration  rendered  the  writers 


infallible  in  teaching  religious  and  moral  truth, 
though  they  might  err  as  to  historical  and  scien- 
tific facts ; or  that  inspiration  was  but  a pre- 
eminent degree  of  that  spiritual  illumination 
which  in  a less  degree  is  common  to  all  Christians  ; 
or  that,  while  Christ’s  personal  teachings  were 
infallible,  the  apostles  and  others  were  inspired 
in  a less  degree.  Schleiermacher  taught  that  the 
authority  of  the  scriptural  writers  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  closeness  of  their  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Many,  protesting  against  all  ‘ mechani- 
cal theories  and  procru'stean  formulae,’  hold, 
with  Archdeacon  Farrar  (in  the  Clerical  Sym- 
poshmi  cited  below ) : ‘ The  Bible  is  the  book 
which  contains  the  records  of  God’s  dealings  with 
a chosen  race,  and  through  them  with  mankind. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  book  which  contains  the 
gospel  of  his  Son  and  the  lessons  of  salvation. 
It  is  not  all  of  the  same  value.  It  is  not  all 
written  on  the  same  level.  It  contains  some 
things  which  were  permitted  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men’s  hearts.  . . . Much  of  it  is  written  from 
the  imperfect  moral  and  spiritual  standard  of  times 
of  ignorance,  at  which  God  winked.  You  will 
find  recorded  in  it  without  comment  or  disapproval 
some  opinions  and  some  actions  even  of  good  men 
which  were  not  commendable.  You  will  find 
attributed  to  God’s  command  conduct  which  for 
us  would  be  heinously  criminal.  Nevertheless, 
this  book  is  a sacred  book,  for  the  sum  total  and 
general  drift  of  its  teaching  is  loftier  and  diviner 
than  any  you  will  find  in  tlie  world.  Both  by  its 
own  loftiest  utterances  and  by  the  Christian 
conscience  which  it  has  trained,  and  by  the  final 
standard  of  the  gospel,  it  furnishes  you  with  ample 
means  whereby  to  judge  what  things  are  right 
and  wrong.  . . . The  Bible  is  no  homogeneous 
whole.  It  consists  of  sixty-six  different  books, 
the  work  of  at  least  forty  writers,  written  in 
different  languages  and  dialects,  and  separate  fiom 
each  other  by  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  not  a 
book,  but  a library  or  a literature.  ’ Or,  as  Hoi  ton 
puts  it;  ‘We  call  our  Bible  inspired,  because  by 
reading  it  and  studying  it  we  find  our  way  to  God, 
we  find  his  will  for  us,  and  find  how  we  can  con- 
form ourselves  to  his  will.’  It  is  not  more  necessary 
that  every  word  of  the  Bible  should  be  infallible 
than  that  Peter  and  other  apostolic  men  should 
never  in  their  teaching  have  made  mistakes,  and 
this  we  know  was  not  so. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  some  theologians 
have  asserted  verbal  inspiration ; but  this  has 
never  been  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Distinguish- 
ing between  inspiration  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  would  merely,  as  in  the  case  of 
general  councils,  protect  from  error,  the  church 
recognises  two  factors  in  an  inspired  book — the 
natural  powers  of  the  writers  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  impulse  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
other.  But  the  church,  which  is  the  guardian  of 
the  canon  and  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  has 
never  defined  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other 
begins.  Catholics  have  maintained  the  exist- 
ence of  trifling  errors  in  Scripture ; and  Cardinal 
Newman  sees  no  serious  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  there  are  ‘ obiter  dicta  ’ in  Scripture  which  are 
not  inspired. 

See  the  article  Bible  in  this  work,  as  also  Apologetics, 
Exegesis,  Accommodation,  Divination,  Auguries, 
Gospel;  the  article  by  Cremer  in  Herzog,  the  supple- 
mentary article  in  Schaff’s  Religious  Encgclopcedia,  and 
that  in  Addis  and  Arnold’s  Catholic  Dictionary ; the 
relevant  parts  of  the  works  of  Hodge,  Oosterzee,  Dorner, 
Pfleiderer ; Hagenbach’s  History  of  Doctrines  ; and  works 
on  inspiration  by  Wordsworth  (18G1),  Gaussen  (Eng. 
trans.  1851),  Lee  (1851),  Elliott  (1877),  Brown  (1880), 
Given  (1881),  B.  F.  Horton  (1888),  Cardinal  Newman 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  February  1881 ; Inspiration  : 
a Clerical  Symposium,  by  the  representatives  of  various 
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views  (188i);  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  Ood  (1889) ; 
C.  Gore  in  Lux  Mundi  (1890);  Sanday’s  Bampton 
Lecture  on  Inspiration  ( 1894 ) ; and  the  innumerable 
works  on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  books  named. 

Instincty  the  mental  aspect  of  those  actions 
which  take  rank  between  unconscious  reflex  activ- 
ities and  intelligent  conduct.  When  we  observe 
the  lowest  forms  of  life  gliding  slowly  towards  their 
food,  or  the  roots  of  plants  overcoming  obstacles 
in  their  search  for  soil  and  moisture,  we  recognise 
activities  certainly  advantageous,  yet  so  compara- 
tively simple  that  they  almost  admit  of  direct 
physical  and  chemical  explanation.  More  complex 
activity  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  watch  the 
fly-trap  or  sundew  catching  insects,  or  notice  the 
protective  responses  which  most  animals  make  to 
provoking  or  startling  stimuli.  These  imply  an 
inherited  and  well-established  relation  of  parts 
(usually  nerve  and  muscle),  such  that  a frequently 
recurrent  form  of  stimulus  pi'ovokes  an  immediate, 
definite,  and  more  or  less  appropriate  response. 
Such  actions  usually  depend  on  what  is  figuratively 
called  a neuro-muscular  ‘mechanism’ — i.e.  on 
the  power  that  subordinate  nerve-centres  have  of 
responding  to  stimuli  without  bringing  the  chief 
centres  ( or  brain ) into  exercise.  They  may  there- 
fore occur  even  in  cut-oft'  parts  of  animals,  or  after 
the  organism  is  virtually  dead.  Higher  than  these, 
however,  are  the  marvellous  activities,  most 
familiar  perhaps  in  insects  and  birds,  for  which 
more  or  less  of  a brain  is  essential,  which  are  so 
engrained  in  the  organism  that  they  require  no 
practice,  which  often  adapt  means  to  ends,  but  show 
little  power  of  adjustment  to  novel  conditions, 
which  are  finally  the  birthright,  not  of  elect 
individuals,  but  of  all  the  members  of  a species. 
But  as  we  review  the  animal  series  in  ascending 
order  we  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
yet  higher  actions,  for  which  a head-centre  or  brain 
seems  essential,  which  often  requii’e  to  be  learned 
and  are  perfected  by  practice,  which  adapt  means 
to  ends  in  novel  circumstances,  and  vary  greatly 
among  individuals. 

So  far  we  have  kept  apart  such  words  as  mind, 
intelligence,  instinct,  consciousness  ; but  that  is  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable,  for  the  last  three  grades 
of  activity  described  above  are  not  only  observ- 
able facts,  but  are  also  parts  of  our  personal  experi- 
ence, and  must  be  considered  in  that  light.  Like 
animals,  we  of  course  exhibit  immediate  neuro- 
muscular responses  to  external  stimuli : witness  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  our  finger  from  a burning 
object  unwittingly  touched.  Such  responses,  for 
which  brains  are  not  necessary,  occur  ‘ without  our 
knowing,’  and  are  called  reflex.  Next  on  the  scale 
come  numerous  actions,  from  the  sucking  of  infancy 
onwards,  which  require  no  practice,  deliberation,  or 
effort,  but  yet  have  a distinct  mental  aspect,  being 
usually  associated  with  consciousness,  and  stimu- 
lated rather  by  perceptions  than  by  sensations. 
Such  actions,  learned  so  long  ago  that  the  power  of 
doing  them  is  now  entailed  by  hereditj",  are  more 
predominant  in  animals  than  in  ourselves,  and  are 
called  instinctive.  Higher  than  these,  and  pre- 
eminent in  man,  are  the  actions  which  deliberately 
adapt  means  to  ends,  with  conscious  intention  and 
controlling  intelligence.  These  lead  on  to  the  most 
characteristically  human  actions,  in  which  we  often 
seem  to  hold  ourselves  as  unities  apart  from  what 
is  outside  us,  and  in  which  we  are  influenced  by 
general  ideas  and  definite  ideals,  being  in  fact  self- 
conscious  men.  So  far  there  is  practical  unanimity, 
but  difficulties  inevitably  arise  when  we  begin  to 
project  upon  animals  our  own  experience  of  reflex, 
instinctive,  and  intelligent  actions.  We  are  forced 
to  argue  by  analogy,  and  therefore  with  uncertainty. 
It  is  allowed,  however,  by  almost  all  that  the  old- 
fashioned  attempt  to  call  all  the  higher  activities 


of  animals  instinctive,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  man,  merely  expresses  an 
ignorant  prejudice.  No  competent  observer  denies 
that  ant  and  bee,  dog  and  elephant,  beaver  and 
monkey,  frequently  exhibit  actions  higher  than 
instinctive,  in  some  cases  (juite  parallel  to  that 
human  conduct  which  we  call  intelligent.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  of  course  assert  that  any  animals  have 
attained  to  the  human  level  of  self-conscious  intelli- 
gence, with  its  ideas  and  ideals.  In  thinking  about 
the  grades  of  action,  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
stages  in  evolution,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  the 
objective  or  observable  characteristics  from  the 
subjective  or  analogical  interpretation ; and  it  is 
also  important  to  recognise  that  the  grades  distin- 
guished are  not  hard  and  fast,  but  simply  mark 
areas  on  an  inclined  plane  which  slopes  from  the 
amceba  up  to  man. 

Definitions. — We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
general  questions  suggested  by  such  descriptions  of 
instinct  as  refer  it  to  ‘ immediate  impressions  from 
the  First  Mover  or  from  the  divine  energy  acting  in 
the  creature,’  nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  those 
which  make  the  term  include  all  the  adaptive 
actions  of  animals  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  man.  Some  others,  however,  are  more 
to  the  point.  Thus,  Hartmann  defines  instinct  as 
‘ action  taken  in  pursuance  of  an  end,  without  con- 
scious perception  of  what  the  end  is.  ’ Spencer  calls 
instinct  ‘ a kind  of  organised  memory ; ’ Samuel 
Butler  says  ‘ instinct  is  inherited  memory ; ’ J.  J. 
Murphy  describes  it  as  ‘ the  sum  of  inherited  habits.  ’ 
According  to  Eimer,  ‘instinct  is  inherited  capa- 
bility, and  especially  inherited  habit ; or  more 
exactly,  instinct  is  the  inherited  power  of  acting 
habitually  and  without  deliberation  in  a purposeful, 
intelligent  fashion,  under  the  influence  of  internal 
stimuli,  plus  or  minus  others  from  without.  ’ Accord- 
ing to  Romanes,  ‘ instinct  is  reflex  action  into  which 
there  is  imported  the  element  of  consciousness. 
The  term  is  therefore  a generic  one,  comprising  a,ll 
those  faculties  of  mind  which  are  concerned  in 
conscious  and  adaptive  action,  antecedent  to  indi- 
vidual experience,  without  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  relation  between  means  employed  and  ends 
attained,  but  similarly  performed  under  similar 
and  frequently  recurring  circumstances  by  all  the 
individuals  of  the  same  species.’ 

Examples. — Instinctive  actions  are  usually  perfect 
from  the  first  and  independent  of  individual  experi- 
ence. Thus,  the  butterfly  makes  the  remarkable 
transition  from  caterpillar  to  adult  habits  without 
hesitation  or  failure ; the  bee  rifles  flowers  on 
its  first  flight ; and  the  chick  in  the  first  few  hours 
of  its  open-air  life  makes  successful  darts  at  flies. 
In  other  cases,  however,  practice  appears  to  help, 
as  in  the  nest-building  activities  of  birds.  Nor 
are  instincts  always  sufficiently  perfect,  for  ants 
store  beads  instead  of  grains,  and  mistake  corn- 
wheat  seeds  for  their  own  cocoons  ; flower-visiting 
insects  also  patronise  bright-coloured  wall-paper ; 
and  the  lemmings  in  their  instinct  for  going  right 
ahead  will  swim  straight  out  to  sea.  Marvellous 
are  the  instincts  exhibited  by  social  animals  such 
as  ants  and  beavers,  by  insects  which  provide  elabo- 
rately for  young  which  they  never  survive  to 
belioid,  and  in  the  nesting  and  migration  of  our 
common  birds.  Less  pleasant,  in  fact  almost 
devilish  in  ingenuity,  is  the  instinct  of  the  Sphex 
wasps,  which  provide  fresh  meat  for  their  future 
larvpe  by  storing  spiders,  insects,  and  caterpillars 
which  they  have  stung  in  their  chief  nerve-centres, 
with  the  result  that  the  victims  are  not  killed  out- 
right, but  only  paralysed. 

Origin  of  Instincts. — An  approximation  to  the 
truth  will  probably  be  attained  by  combining  the 
chief  theories.  ( 1 ) Instincts  may  be  the  inherited 
results  of  compound  reflex  actions,  and  are  there- 
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Automatic  Habit. 


fore  in  origin  unintelligent  (Spencer).  (2)  Natural 
selection  may  fix  on  purposeless  ha, bits  which  chance 
to  he  profitable,  and  convert  them  into  instincts 
without  intelligence  being  ever  concerned  in  the 
process  (Darwin,  Romanes).  Weismann  points  out 
that  not  a few  instincts  are  exhibited  only  once 
in  a lifetime,  so  that  they  at  least  can  hardly  be  the 
inherited  results  of  practice.  He  holds  that  ‘all 
instinct  is  entirely  due  to  the  operation  of  natural 
selection,  and  has  its 
Intelligent.  foundation  not  upon 

I inherited  experiences, 

but  upon  variations  of 
the  germ.  ’ ( 3 ) Instincts 
may  arise  from  habits, 
which  were  originally 
intelligent,  becoming 
by  repetition  automatic 
( Darwin,  Lewes,  Ro- 
manes, &c. ).  Eimer 
derives  instincts  from 
inherited  intelligent 
habits,  which  are  short- 
ened and  simplified  in 
evolution,  though  fre- 
quently retaining  a trace 
of  deliberation.  (4) 
While  instincts  may  arise  by  natural  selection 
alone,  or  by  lapsing  intelligence  alone,  ‘these 
principles  when  working  in  co-operation  have 

greater  influence  in  evolving  instincts  than  either 
of  them  can  have  when  working  singly’  (Romanes). 
(5)  Imitation,  as  Wallace  insists,  and  the  power  of 
rapid  learning,  which  Eimer  emphasises,  have 
probably  been  of  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
some  instincts.  It  seems  certain  that  instincts 
may  arise  either  from  unintelligent  or  from  intelli- 
gent habits,  that  their  evolution  may  be  abetted  by 
natural  selection,  and  that  the  power  of  instinctive 
action  is  conserved  by  the  organic  memory  of 
inheritance. 


Instinctive. 


Reflex  Action. 

Diagram  illustrating  origin  of 
Instinct  from  reflex  action 
on  the  one  hand,  from  lapsed 
intelligence  on  the  other  (cf. 
Romanes ). 


See  Ant,  Beaver,  Bee,  Bird,  Cuckoo,  Elephant,  &c. 
for  illustrations;  also  Brain,  Evolution,  Heredity. 
For  full  illustrations,  see  especially  G.  J.  Romanes,  Animal 
Intelligence  (Inter.  Sc.  Series,  1882);  Couch’s  Rlustra- 
tions  of  Instinct ; Lauder  Lindsay’s  Mind  in  Animals  ; 
Buchner’s  Aus  dem  Geisteslehen  der  Thieve  (trans.),  &c. 
For  theory  of  instinct,  see  especially  Romanes,  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,  with  a posthumous  essay  on 
Instinct  by  Darwin  ( 1883 ) ; compare  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  Species  ; "Wallace’s  Natural  Selection;  Spencer’s  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  and  Principles  of  Biology ; G.  H. 
hewes,  Problems  Life  and  Mind;  S.  Butler,  Life  and 
Halit;  J.  J.  Murphy,  Habit  and  Intelligence;  Carpen- 
ter, Maudsley,  Bastian,  "Wundt,  and  others  on  Mental 
Physiology;  E.  Von  Hartmann,  Das  Unbewusste  vom 
Standpunkte  der  Physiologie  ( 2d  ed.  1877 ) ; Schneider, 
Der  thier  ische  Wille  (1880) ; Preyer,  Die  Seele  des  Kindes 
( 1882) ; Eimer,  Die  Entstehung  der  Arten  (1888) ; "Weis- 
mann,  Papers  on  Heredity  (1889). 


Institute,  The,  in  English  law,  is  the  mode  of 
citation  or  reference  to  Chief -justice  Coke’s  great 
work  on  English  law,  the  name  for  the  first  part  of 
which  is  Coke  upon  Littleton  (see  Coke). — Institutes 
is  the  name  given  to  the  elements  of  Roman  or 
civil  law.  See  Law,  Justinian. 

Institute  of  France.  See  Academy. 


Instrumentation  is  the  art  of  using,  in  com- 
position, the  various  instruments  and  combinations 
of  the  Orchestra  (q.v. ). 

Insurance  is  a contract  under  which  one  party, 
called  the  Insurer,  or  Assurer,  agrees,  in  considera- 
tion of  a sum  of  money  called  the  Premium,  to  pay 
a larger  sum  of  money  to  another  party,  called  the 
Insured,  or  Assured,  on  the  happening  of  a desig- 
nated contingency.  Insurance  has  sometimes  been 
said  to  he  akin  to  gambling,  but  it  is  really 
the  converse.  The  gambler  seeks  excitement  and 


gain  by  the  artificial  manufacture  of  hazardous 
speculations.  The  prudent  man  resorts  to -insur- 
ance in  order  to  secure  peace  of  mind  and  immunity 
from  the  loss  which  might  arise  from  contingencies 
beyond  his  control.  The  gambler  creates  or  exag- 
gerates risks  ; the  insurance  office  equalises  them. 

The  origin  of  insurance  is  lost  in  antiquity.  At 
a very  early  period  merchants  insured  their  vessels 
and  goods  against  the  perils  of  the  seas,  and  prob- 
ably marine  insurance  was  the  first  description  to 
come  into  existence.  From  insuring  ships  and 
merchandise,  the  step  was  not  a long  one  to  insure 
for  the  voyage  the  life  of  the  captain,  on  whom  so 
much  depended  ; and  we  therefore  soon  find  traces 
of  such  contracts,  the  insurance  frequently  provid- 
ing for  the  sum  assured  to  be  paid,  not  only  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  captain,  but  also  in  the 
event  of  his  capture  by  pirates,  or  by  the  king’s 
enemies.  Moreover,  the  merchant  in  those  early 
days  frequently  accompanied  the  vessel  in  which 
his  goods  were  shipped.  Possibly  he  had  obtained 
the  goods  on  credit,  on  condition  of  paying  double 
their  cost  should  he  return  safely,  and  the  creditor 
would  thereupon  insure  the  life  of  the  merchant  for 
that  particular  voyage.  Life  assurance  proving  in 
this  connection  very  convenient,  it  gradually  was 
resorted  to  in  other  business  transactions,  and 
ultimately  came  to  be  sought  as  a means  of  family 
provision. 

The  first  evidence  of  fire  insurance  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilds, 
although  probably  it  also  was  a development  of 
marine  insurance.  The  reader  will  find  full  in- 
formation on  the  historical  aspect  of  the  subject  in 
the  various  articles  in  Walford’s  Insurance  Encyclo- 
pcedia,  and  in  an  essay  on  the  ‘ History  of  Life 
Assurance  in  the  United  Kingdom,’  by  the  same 
author,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries 
( vols.  XXV.  and  xxvi. ). 

Life  Insurance.  — The  earliest  life-assurance 
policy  of  which  particulars  have  been  preserved  was 
made  on  15th  June  1583  at  the  ‘ Office  of  Insurance, 
within  the  Royal  Exchange,’  in  London.  Full 
details  of  this  policy  have  been  preserved,  because 
it  gave  rise  to  the  first  authentic  disputed  claim. 
The  policy  was  for  £383,  6s.  8d.,  to  he  paid  to 
Richard  Martin  in  the  event  of  "William  Gybbons 
dying  within  twelve  months,  and  the  policy  was 
underwritten  by  thirteen  different  persons  who 
guaranteed  sums  of  from  £25  to  £50  each.  The 
premium  was  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent.  William 
Gybbons  died  on  28th  May  1584,  and  the  under- 
writers refused  to  pay  because  he  had  survived 
twelve  months  of  twenty-eight  days  each.  The 
Commissioners  appointed  to  determine  such  cases 
held  that  the  twelve  months  mentioned  in  the 
policy  meant  one  full  year,  and  they  ordered  the 
underwriters  to  pay.  These  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  which  then  had  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases,  and  where  in  1587  two  judges  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners,  so  that  eventuallj^ 
the  underwriters  had  to  pay. 

The  existing  company  known  since  1698  as  the 
Hand-in-Hand  was  started  in  1696  under  the  name 
of  the  Amicable,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  insur- 
ance company  in  existence,  but  it  did  not  begin 
life  business  until  1836.  The  earliest  known  life- 
assurance  company  Avas  established  in  1699,  and 
called  the  ‘ Society  of  Assurance  for  Widows  and 
Orphans.’  This  was  what  now  Avould  be  called 
an  assessment  company.  It  did  not  guarantee  a 
definite  sum  assured,  in  consideration  of  a fixed 
periodical  premium,  but  by  its  constitution  it  Avas 
to  consist  Avhen  full  of  2000  members  Avho  Avere  to 
contribute  5s.  each  toAvards  every  death  that 
occurred  among  the  members ; this  contribution 
being  designed  to  raise  £500  on  the  death  of  each 
member,  contingent  on  all  members  paying  up. 
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The  next  life-assurance  institution  started  was  the 
famous  Amicable  (a  ditferent  company  from  the 
Amicable  already  mentioned ).  It  was  founded  in 

1705,  and  chartered  by  Queen  Anne  on  25th  July 

1706.  Walford,  in  his  History  of  Life  Assurance, 
states  that  the  plan  of  working  was  this:  The 
number  of  members  was  to  be  2000.  Amongst 
the  representatives  of  those  who  died  in  the  first 
year  one-sixth  of  the  total  contributions  was  to  be 
divided ; in  the  second  year,  if  the  full  number  of 
members  was  enrolled,  £4000 ; in  the  third  year, 
£6000 ; in  the  fourth,  £8000 ; in  the  fifth  and 
subsequent  years,  £10,000,  with  a proportionate 
reduction  if  the  full  number  of  members  was  not 
enrolled.  The  full  contribution  from  the  complete 
roll  of  members  would  be  £12,000  per  annum,  and 
the  surplus  was  to  be  accumulated.  The  Amicable 
lasted  as  an  independent  institution  until  1866, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Norwich  Union  Life 
Insurance  Society,  and  its  policies  were  finally 
merged  in  those  of  the  Norwich  Union  on  .SOtli 
June  1886.  Various  other  life  offices  of  the  assess- 
ment order  were  started  about  the  same  time,  but 
all  except  the  Amicable  disappeared  on  the  burstitig 
of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  1720.  In  1721  the 
London  Assurance  Corporation  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  Corporation,  both  of  which  had 
been  chartered  in  1720,  received  additional  powers, 
under  which  they  were  authorised  to  transact  life 
business.  These  twins  both  remain  sti  ong  corpora- 
tions at  the  present  day,  and  are  therefore  the 
oldest  surviving  life  offices  in  the  world.  The  first 
life  policy  of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation 
was  issued  on  7th  June  1721.  The  only  other 
life  office  which  we  shall  mention  here  is  the 
Equitable,  established  in  1762,  and  prosperous 
still.  Its  history  for  now  more  than  a century 
and  a quarter  has  been  the  history  of  life 
assurance  in  England.  Its  affairs  have  been 
conducted  by  men  eminent  in  the  assurance  pro- 
fession, and  to  its  cautiously  directed  enterprise 
in  early  days  we  are  in  great  part  indebted  for 
the  scientific  soundness  of  the  foundation  on  which 
the  business  of  life  assurance  stands.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  in 
1870  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  minutely  the 
history  of  every  life  company.  Owing  to  amal- 
gamations they  are  diminishing  in  number.  At 
the  time  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed  there  were 
about  1.30  in  active  operation,  a number  reduced 
in  1890  to  only  88.  Under  the  Act  of  1870  a deposit 
of  £20,000  must  be  made  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery  before  a company  may  commence  life 
business,  and  this  discourages  the  formation  of  new 
offices. 

The  elementary  principles  of  life  assurance  are 
very  simple.  At  first  the  rates  of  premium  were 
fixed  in  a purely  arbitrary  manner,  the  result  of 
guess-work,  and  jio  difference  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  respect  of  persons  of  different  ages.  But 
as  experience  was  gathered  it  came  to  be  seen  that 
history  repeats  itself  with  great  precision ; that 
out  of  a given  number  of  persons  alive  it  can  be 
approximately  foretold  from  the  results  of  the  past 
how  many  will  die  within  a given  time ; and  it 
was  further  seen  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  with  the  age  of  the  lives 
observed — that  is  to  say,  for  instance,  that  out  of 
a thousand  persons  alive  aged  thirty  fewer  will 
die  in  a year  than  out  of  a thousand  persons  aged 
sixty.  The  lirst  result  of  this  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  was  that  a limit  of  age  was  fixed 
beyond  which  ap])licants  M'ere  not  admitted  into 
the  assurance  offices,  the  Amicable  refusing  all 
aged  forty-five  and  over;  a little  later  on  the 
Equitable  was  started  upon  the  still  more  scientific 
principle  of  charging  rates  varying  according  to 
age.  Early  investigators  tried  to  embody  the 


results  of  experience  in  tabular  form,  and  so 
produced  forerunners  of  what  are  now  known  as 
mortality  tables.  These  show,  out  of  a given 
number  born,  how  many  complete  each  year  of 
age,  and  by  means  of  a properly  constructed 
mortality  table  the  rates  of  premium  which  should 
be  charged  for  the  assurance  of  lives  can  readily 
be  calculated.  John  de  Witt,  Grand-pensionary  of 
Holland,  was  apparently  the  first  to  apply  scien- 
tific principles  to  the  calculations  connected  with 
annuities,  which  are  analogous  to  those  connected 
with  assurances,  his  report  on  this  matter  being 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  States-general 
on  30th  July  1671.  The  first  mortality  table  was 
based  upon  observations  in  the  city  of  Breslau, 
and  was  prepared  by  E.  Halley,  Astronomer-royal, 
of  England,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  January  and  March  1693.  The 
first  tables  of  premiums  used  by  the  Equitable 
Society  were  prepared  from  the  mortality  of  the 
year  1741  by  Janies  Dodson,  author  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Repository,  who  was  associated  with 
Thomas  Simpson,  the  well-known  mathematician, 
in  founding  the  society.  Later  on  the  Equitable 
adopted  tables  derived  from  the  London  bills  of 
mortality,  and  later  on  still,  that  known  as 
the  Northampton  table,  constructed  by  Dr  Price 
from  the  statistics  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints, 
Northampton,  during  forty-six  years  from  1735  to 
1780.  The  earliest  mortality  tables  were  prepared 
from  a record  of  the  deaths  alone ; but  it  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  this  gave  erroneous 
results,  and  had  a tendency  very  much  to  exagger- 
ate the  estimate  of  mortality.  Joshua  Milne, 
actuary  to  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  mortality  tables 
correctly  by  comparing  the  numbers  dying  in  each 
year  of  age  in  a population  with  the  numbers  alive 
at  each  age.  On  this  principle  he  constructed  the 
famous  Carlisle  table,  based  upon  the  population 
of  the  parishes  of  St  Mary  and  St  Cuthbert, 
Carlisle,  in  1780  and  1787,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  that  took  place  in  each  interval  of  ages  in 
the  same  two  parishes  during  nine  years,  beginning 
with  1779  and  ending  with  1787.  The  Carlisle 
table  formed  for  many  years  the  basis  on  which 
were  calculated  the  premiums  and  the  reserves  of  a 
great  many  of  the  leading  insurance  companies, 
and  so  accurate  was  it  that  even  at  the  present 
day  its  use  has  not  been  entirely  discontinued. 
The  records  of  the  Equitable  Society  furnished 
materials  for  the  construction  of  mortality  tables 
from  the  experience  of  assured  lives,  and  Griffith 
Davies,  F.K.S.,  actuary  to  the  Guardian  Assurance 
Company,  compiled  the  Equitable  assur.ance  table 
(1825)  from  data  he  derived  from  the  annual 
addresses  of  the  actuary  of  that  office.  Later  on 
a committee  of  actuaries  collected  the  experience 
of  seventeen  insurance  companies,  and  the  results 
were  published  in  1843.  Again,  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  collected  the  experience  of  twenty  com- 
panies and  gave  it  to  the  world  in  the  volume  of 
Mortality  Experience  in  1869  ; and  these  last  tables 
are  at  the  present  day  considered  the  best,  and 
with  British  insurance  companies  are  rapidly  super- 
seding eveiy  other.  Many  individual  companies 
have  also  taken  out  their  mortality  experience, 
and  tables  have  been  prepared  from  the  experience 
of  foreign  companies  by  American  and  continental 
actuaries. 

In  the  calculations  of  a life  office  the  probabilities 
of  life  are  combined  with  the  interest  of  money. 
To  take  the  simplest  possible  example  : According 
to  the  Institute  of  Act\iaries’  mortality  table,  out 
of  1000  children  .aged  ten  956  will  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Now,  assuming  that  exactly  4 per 
cent,  compound  interest  can  be  realised,  the  sum 
required  to  be  invested  at  once  in  order  to  provide 
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£100  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  is  £64,  19s.  2d.  If 
it  be  arranged  that  each  of  the  1000  children  aged 
ten  shall  receive  an  endowment  of  £100  on  coming 
of  age,  it  is  clear  that  936  such  endowments  must 
be  arranged  for,  and  the  amount  now  required  to 
provide  them  is  £62, 100,  3s.  4d.  In  respect  of  each  of 
the  1000  children,  therefore,  a sum  of  £62,  2s.  must 
be  paid  down  if  he  is  to  receive  £100  on  reaching 
his  majority.  This  sum  is  called  the  present  value 
of,  or  the  single  premium  for,  the  endowment.  An 
annuity  consists  of  a series  of  endowments,  the 
first  payable  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  second  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  on ; and  its  present 
value,  or  the  sum  required  to  purchase  it,  is  found 
by  calculating  the  value  of  each  of  these  endow- 
ments and  adding  the  whole  together.  Similarly, 
if  a sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  an 
individual,  a calculation  is  made  for  the  premium 
to  cover  the  risk  of  death  in  the  first  year  ; so  also 
for  the  second  year,  for  the  third  year,  &c. , to  the 
utmost  possible  duration  of  human  life ; and  the 
results  are  added  together  in  order  to  find  the 
single  premium  for  an  assurance  on  his  life.  For 
the  annual  premium  an  equation  is  made  between 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  and  an  assxxrance 
on  the  same  life ; and  thus  tlie  annuity — in  this 
case  called  the  annual  premium — equivalent  to 
the  single  premium  is  ascertained.  In  order  that 
such  calculations  may  be  made  easily  and  simply 
various  monetary  tables  are  in  the  first  place 
prepared,  and  the  calculations,  which  would  other- 
wise be  so  laborious  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive, 
are  thereby  rendered  very  brief  and  easy.  On 
principles  similar  to  those  adopted  in  such  simple 
cases  as  are  above  indicated,  actuaries  are  able  to 
solve  many  complicated  problems.  For  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  should  be  the  premium 
for  an  assurance  payable  in  the  event  of  one  person 
of  a given  age  dying  before  another  person  of  a 
different  age ; or  many  lives  may  be  introduced 
with  various  orders  of  survivorship.  The  simpler 
questions  of  this  nature  may  be  solved  directly 
from  the  moi’tality  table  and  the  subsidiary  tables 
which  are  usually  prepared  from  it ; but  when  very 
complicated  questions  arise  other  processes  must  be 
I'esorted  to.  The  late  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart., 
in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
the  year  1829,  was  the  first  to  give  a formula  of 
^proxiniation.  Mr  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  (vols.  xi.  and 
XV.),  produced  a formula  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  Lubbock,  but  different  from  it  in  that  he 
xrsed  the  differential  calcxxlus  instead  of  the  calculus 
of  finite  differences.  Mr  G.  F.  Hardy,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  (vol.  xxiv. ), 
gx-eatly  extended  and  improved  Mr  Woolhouse’s 
formula,  and  threw  it  into  various  shapes  to  suit 
different  circumstances,  so  that  for  practical 
pxxrposes  these  formulas  can  now  be  applied  to 
solve  the  most  complicated  questions  in  a very 
easy  mannei-.  Later  on  Mr  Woolhoxise  again  took 
the  matter  up,  and,  in  the  J ournal  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries  (vol.  xxvii. ),  investigated  the  general 
principles  upon  which  tliese  formulas  of  appi'oxi- 
mation  are  based,  and  dedxxced  several  of  still 
greater  power  than  those  which  had  previously 
been  put  forward.  Little  moi-e  therefore  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  direction. 

It  has  ali-eady  been  remarked  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  increases  with  the  age.  The  usual 
custom  of  insurance  companies  is,  however,  to 
charge  a uniform  premium  throughoxxt  life,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  this  premium  must  be  in 
excess  of  that  required  for  tlie  mei-e  assurance  in 
the  earlier  years  when  the  mortality  is  compara- 
tively light,  so  that  that  excess  may  be  accumu- 
lated at  interest,  and  become  available  in  the  later 
years  of  the  policy  when  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
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heavier,  and  when  the  uniform  premium  charged 
is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  risk.  In  this  respect 
life  assurance  differs  from  fire  insurance.  With 
fire  insui-ance  a reserve  is  required  only  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  time  for  which  the  pi-emium 
has  been  paid,  and  to  provide  against  fluctuations 
and  contingencies.  In  life  assurance  also,  a reserve 
is  required  for  these  objects,  but,  in  addition,  a 
reserve  is  necessary,  as  above  pointed  out,  on  account 
of  the  increasing  rate  of  mortality.  Hence  it 
follows  that  life  companies  transacting  business  by 
uniform  pi-emiums  must  accumulate  large  funds, 
■which  are  not  profit,  bxit  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  prospective  liabilities.  Tliis  is 
clearly  shown  when  a company,  as  sometimes 
happens,  closes  its  door  to  new  bxxsiness,  and  detei  - 
mines  simply  to  continue  its  existence  in  order  to 
I'un  off  current  contracts.  For  a time  the  funds 
will  inci’ease,  but  presently  it  will  happen  that  the 
claims  will  absorb  the  whole  of  the  premium  and 
intei-est  income.  A little  later  on  the  claims  will 
be  in  excess  of  such  income,  and  the  investments 
will  have  to  be  drawn  upon,  until  when  the  last 
policy  falls  in  the  funds  will  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. In  the  early  days  of  the  Equitable  Society, 
when  it  was  uncertain  what  would  i-eally  be  I’e- 
quired  to  cover  the  risk,  much  larger  premixxms 
tlian  ultimately  proved  to  be  necessary  were 
charged ; and,  as  there  were  no  shai'eholders,  the 
large  surpluses  which  accumulated  were  distributed 
among  the  policy-holders.  This  system  became  so 
popular  that  wdien  other  companies  were  started  at 
a later  date,  althoxxgh  the  rates  of  mortality  were 
much  more  accurately  understood,  an  additional 
premixxm,  over  and  above  that  required  for  the  risk 
and  for  expenses,  was  deliberately  charged,  so  as  to 
provide  a fund  out  of  which  bonuses  might  be  paid 
to  the  policy-holders.  It  is  now  the  universal 
custom  of  life  offices  to  have  a participating  class 
of  policy-holders,  among  whom  the  periodical  sur- 
pluses are  distiibuted.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  these  so-called  profits  are  divided.  With 
some  companies  the  bonxxses  ax-e  large  in  the  early 
days  of  a ixolicy,  and  gradxxally  diminish  as  time 

foes  on.  Others  again  give  comparatively  small 
onuses  at  the  outset,  these  increasing  with  the 
lapse  of  time ; and  others  again  give  pi’actically 
uniform  bonuses  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
policy.  Some  companies  make  it  a featux-e  to 
return  the  surplus  in  cash,  or  as  a reduction  of  the 
premium.  Others  treat  the  share  of  surplus  belong- 
ing to  the  individual  policy-holder  as  a single 
premium  to  provide  an  assxxrance  on  his  life,  in  this 
connection  called  a revei’sionary  bonus ; so  that 
instead  of  paying  away  at  once  the  money  to  the 
policy-holders,  the  sums  assured  xxnder  the  policies 
are  increased.  Other  companies  combine  these 
various  methods,  and  give  policy-holders  their 
choice.  The  systems  being  essentially  so  different, 
it  is  difficult  to  compare  one  company  with  another, 
and  the  intending  policy-holder  should  judge  for 
himself  which  system  woxxld  best  suit  his  own 
cix'cumstances,  and  act  accordingly. 

The  Institxite  of  Actuai’ies,  founded  in  1848,  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1884.  Its  joxxi’nal, 
regularly  published  now  for  over  forty  years,  con- 
tains a vast  number  of  most  important  and  useful 
original  contributions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
life  assurance.  All  the  leading  actuaries  have 
contribxited,  and  every  discovery  of  importance  in 
actuarial  science  has  first  been  published  in  its 
pages.  By  its  meetings,  at  which  papers  are  read 
and  discussed,  the  institute  has  also  done  much  to 
promote  the  investigation  and  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  life  contingencies.  In  eai-ly  days  it 
initiated  the  system  of  examinations,  and  gave 
certificates  of  competency  to  stxxdents  who  satis- 
factorily passed  them,  so  that  the  dii-ectors  of 
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insurance  companies  could  know  who  were  the  men 
qualified  for  posts  that  might  become  vacant. 
Later  on  lectureships  were  added  to  train  the 
students,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute 
a text- book  in  two  parts  has  oeen  published,  deal- 
ing respectively  with  interest  and  annuities  certain, 
and  with  life  contingencies ; the  former  by  W. 
Sutton,  M.A.,  and  the  latter  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.  Another  great  achievement  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries  was  the  collection  of  the  materials  for 
the  mortality  experience  of  twenty  companies,  and 
their  compilation  in  the  form  of  mortality  tables 
and  monetary  tables.  The  Faculty  of  Actuaries  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edinburgh 
have  also  done  good  public  service. 

The  Life  Assuiance  Companies  Acts,  1870-72, 
were  passed  owing  to  the  disastrous  failure  of 
two  great  companies,  the  Albert  and  the  European  ; 
and  under  them  companies  must  register  their 
accounts  in  specified  form,  and  at  periodical 
intervals  give  very  full  details  relating  to  their 
actuarial  valuations.  The  view  taken  by  the 
British  legislature  has  been  that  it  is  well  to  allow 
the  companies  to  be  managed  by  their  own  re- 
sponsible officials,  and  that  the  government  should 
not  actively  interfere,  but  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  full  information  should  be  available. 
The  acts  also  have  proved  a great  benefit  by 
providing  for  the  reconstruction  instead  of  liquida- 
tion of  insurance  companies.  A third  »reat 
advantage  of  the  acts  has  been  that  reckless 
amalgamations  have  been  rendered  impossible, 
while  amalgamations  that  are  for  the  good  of  all 
the  parties  interested  have  not  been  interfered 
with.  Now  such  full  details  of  everything  that  is 
done  in  connection  with  an  amalgamation  must  be 
published,  that  anything  like  extravagance  or  un- 
justifiable expenditure  is  impossible. 

Fire  Insurance,  Marine  Insurance. — The  contract 
of  fire  insurance  is  a contract  purely  of  indemnity — 
i.e.  the  assured  may  not  make  a profit  out  of  a 
fire,  but  is  merely  indemnified  against  loss  sustained. 
Therefore  it  is  not  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  purchase  that  is  taken  account  of  in  settle- 
ment of  a loss,  but  their  value  at  the  time  of  the 
fire.  For  instance,  if  a merchant  have  stored 
cotton  for  which  he  gave  £1000,  and  if  a fire  occur 
when  his  stock  would  realise  only  £800  if  placed 
upon  the  market,  then  £800  is  the  limit  of  the 
amount  he  can  recover,  although  he  may  have 
been  holding  the  cotton  for  an  advance  in  prices. 
Again,  if  a householder  have  a claim  upon  a 
company,  he  can  only  recover  in  respect  of  the 
value  of  his  furniture  and  effects,  after  allowing 
for  the  depreciation  due  to  wear  and  tear — i.e. 
by  the  contract  of  insurance  he  is  entitled  only 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  which  he  occupied 
immediately  before  the  fire,  and  not  in  one  better. 
In  this  important  respect  fire  insurance  differs 
from  life  assurance,  because  in  the  case  of  a life 
policy,  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  assured 
is  fixed  at  the  time  the  policy  is  issued,  and  he 
may  on  the  death  of  the  life  assured  recover  that 
full  amount,  although  at  the  time  of  the  death  his 
interest  may  possibly  have  altogether  ceased.  The 
contract  of  fire  insurance  differs  also  in  important 
respects  from  the  marine  insurance  contract.  In 
the  latter,  if  goods  are  assured  for  less  than  their 
value,  the  policy-holder  carries  the  risk  himself  for 
the  amount  uninsured.  For  instance,  if  a merchant 
have  goods  on  a vessel  to  the  value  of  £1000,  and 
if  he  insure  for  £500,  and  if  damage  to  the  goods 
occur  to  the  amount  of  £500,  he  can  recover  only 
£250,  he  being  his  own  insurer  for  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the  amount  of 
the  policy  ( for  fuller  information  on  Marine  Insur- 
ance, see  Average).  In  the  case  of  the  fire- 
insurance  contract,  however,  the  whole  £500  could 


in  such  event  be  recovered  from  the  company, 
unless  in  the  exceptional  case  of  an  average  clause 
having  been  inserted  in  the  policy.  By  the  average 
clause  the  insured  is  made  his  own  insurer  for 
whatever  amount  is  not  covered  by  fire  policies, 
and  it  is  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  covering 
lai'ge  trade  risks,  and  also  in  those  covering  goods 
stored  in  scattered  warehouses.  By  the  usual 
wording  of  lire  policies,  the  company  lias  the  right 
to  refuse  a renewal  premium,  and  here  again  there 
is  a marked  difference  from  a life  policy,  which  is 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  assured,  but  not  of 
the  assurer.  A fire  policy  is  not  assignable  without 
the  consent  of  the  office,  which  it  is  usual  to  give 
by  the  way  of  indorsement.  Thus,  if  a merchant 
whose  goods  are  covered  by  insurance  sell  the 
goods,  the  protection  of  the  fire  policy  is  not  there- 
by transferred,  but  the  purchaser  must  make  his 
own  arrangements.  Thus,  in  the  common  occur- 
rence of  the  purchase  of  a house,  although  the  house 
may  have  been  covered  by  a policy  in  the  name 
of  the  vendor,  the  purchaser  cannot  recover  under 
it  without  an  indorsement  having  been  placed 
upon  it  transferring  the  insurance  from  the  vendor 
to  himself.  The  contract  of  fire  insurance  is 
personal  between  the  insured  and  the  office,  and 
the  insured  can  therefore  recover  only  the  amount 
of  his  own  personal  loss.  Thus,  for  instance, 
unless  so  stated  in  the  contract,  the  goods  of  a 
servant  are  not  covered  by  the  fire  policy  in  the 
name  of  the  master ; and  goods  in  the  hands  of 
an  agent  are  not  covered  by  a policy  in  the  agent’s 
name.  As  the  wording  of  fire  policies  is  very 
strictly  construed  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  as  the 
offices  for  their  own  protection  are  often  compelled 
to  take  their  stand  on  the  literal  contract,  though 
they  seek  to  meet  liberally  every  honu-jide  claim, 
the  policy-holder  should  be  careful  to  see  that  his 
policy  is  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

Prior  to  1869  a special  tax  was  imposed  on  fire- 
insurance  companies,  and  the  returns  they  were 
called  upon  to  make  furnished  an  accurate  record 
of  the  amount  of  fire-insurance  business  transacted 
in  the  country.  In  1869,  however,  the  tax  was 
repealed,  and  a stamp  of  one  penn}^  only  on  each 
policy  was  substituted.  The  result  is  that,  except 
in  the  metropolis,  where  for  the  metropolitan  fire- 
brigade,  under  act  of  parliament,  a rate  is  paid 
by  the  companies  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
assured,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  total 
business  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  companies 
voluntarily  publish  their  accounts,  and  show  their 
premium  income,  and  those  with  a life  department 
must  do  so  ; but  in  the  case  of  purely  fire  offices 
this  is  not  compulsory. 

Fire  offices  may  be  broadly  distinguished  as 
tariff  and  non-tariff.  The  tariff  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  Fire  Offices’  Committee,  an  associa- 
tion formed  for  mutual  protection,  and,  by  the 
regulation  of  rates,  to  obviate  destructive  com- 
petition. The  non-tariff  offices  are  those  which 
profess  to  estimate  each  risk  on  its  merits,  with- 
out fixing  a minimum,  but  most  frequently  those 
offices  which  try  this  plan  find  it  unsatisfactory, 
and  subsequently  join  the  tariff.  Great  Britain  is 
eminently  the  country  of  successful  fire  offices,  and 
several  of  the  British  companies  are  larger  than 
any  established  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  British  offices  transact  an  enormous 
foreign  business. 

Iridustrial  Insurance  is  the  name  given  where  life 
policies  are  of  small  amount,  and  secured  by  weekly, 
or  at  most  monthly,  premiums.  The  premiums  vary 
from  ^d.  to  3d.  or  6d.  a week,  and  it  is  usual,  instead 
of  the  premium  being  adjusted  to  the  age,  to  adjust 
the  sum  assured ; so  that,  while  at  all  ages  the 
remium  is  the  same,  the  amount  of  the  policy 
ecreases  with  the  age  of  the  life  at  entry.  An 
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enormous  industrial  business  is  transacted  in  Great 
Britain,  partly  by  insurance  companies  and  partly 
by  collecting  Friendly  Societies  ( q.  v. ).  One  indus- 
trial company  alone — the  Prudential,  established 
in  1848 — received  in  industrial  premiums  in  1889 
the  huge  sum  of  £3,336,742. 

Accident  Insurance  generally  provides  for  a sum 
payable  in  the  event  of  death  by  accident,  or  for  com- 
pensation, either  by  way  of  a lump  sum  or  of  a weekly 
allowance,  in  the  event  of  injury  or  disablement  from 
accident.  Even  in  early  times  there  are  traces  of 
accident  business,  but  the  oldest  and  largest  exist- 
ing accident  company  is  the  Railway  Passengers’, 
established  in  1848.  At  first,  as  its  name  implies, 
it  confined  its  operations  exclusively  to  railway 
accidents,  and  accumulated  a premium  income  of 
£12,000  a year,  but  before  long  it  enlarged  its 
powers  so  as  to  transact  accident  business  of  every 
description,  and  in  1896  its  premium  income  was 
£2,740,000.  Besides  transacting  accident  business 
proper,  many  of  the  companies  combine  ■with  it 
employers’  liability  assurance — i.  e.  they  guarantee 
to  refund  to  employers  any  damages  tliey  may 
have  to  pay  through  accidents  to  workmen  in  their 
service ; but  without  the  greatest  care  this  depart- 
ment of  the  business  is  unremunerative.  Some  of 
the  accident  companies  also  issue  policies  provid- 
ing weekly  compensation  in  the  event  of  incapa- 
city from  illness  ; but  generally  it  has  been  found 
that,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  defining  illness, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  liability  to  fraud, 
sickness  insurance  has  been  unprofitable. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  Insurance. — The  first  attempt 
at  fidelity  guarantee  insurance  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  1720,  but  it  was  many  years  before 
the  business  took  root.  The  first  fidelity  office — 
‘ The  Guarantee  Society  ’ — was  established  in  1842. 
The  object  of  fidelity  guarantee  insurance  is  to 
secure  employers  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  their 
clerks  and  servants. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  an  enormous 
life  business  is  transacted  by  the  native  companies, 
and  one  of  them,  the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  is  the  largest  office  in  the  world,  while 
several  of  the  others  far  surpass  in  magnitude  any 
British  company,  except  perhaps  the  Prudential. 
The  premium  income  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
in  1889  was  £4,745,572,  and  the  new  business  trans- 
acted in  that  year  amounted  to  £30,310,912 — more 
than  ten  times  that  of  any  British  office.  The 
aggregate  premium  income  of  the  forty  leading 
American  offices  in  1889  was  £28,199,804,  while 
the  total  premium  income  of  all  the  ordinary  life- 
assurance  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
only  £13,928,001.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered in  comparing  these  figures  that  three  of  the 
American  companies — viz.  the  Mutual  of  New 
York,  the  Equitable  of  New  York,  and  the  New 
York  Life — are  almost  cosmopolitan  in  their  natm-e, 
and  transact  a gigantic  business  throughout  the  civi- 
lised world,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  British 
companies  transact  but  a small  foreign  business. 

American  insurance  law  differs  in  very  many 
respects  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  princi- 
ples have  been  adopted  of  strict  state  supervision, 
and  of  a standard  of  solvency.  In  each  of  the 
states  there  is  an  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
examining  into  the  affairs  of  insurance  companies, 
of  making  valuations,  and  of  reporting  the  results 
of  his  investigations ; and  if  the  assets  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities  as  legally  esti- 
mated, the  company  is  compelled  to  close  its  doors. 
As  each  state  of  the  Union  legislates  on  insurance 
matters  quite  independently  of  all  the  othei-s,  con- 
siderable confusion  has  been  produced.  In  different 
states  different  standards  of  solvency  are  set  up, 
and  it  might  quite  well  happen  that  in  one  state 
a company  might  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  while  in 


another  the  commissioner  might  on  the  same  day 
give  his  certificate  that  it  was  in  a position  to 
meet  all  its  engagements.  Practically,  however, 
these  anomalies  do  not  cause  much  inconvenience, 
and  the  various  states  are  gradually  assimilating 
their  regulations.  One  principal  feature  of  the 
American  system  of  transacting  business  is  the 
Tontine  (q.v.)  system,  which  has  grown  to  gigantic 
proportions.  In  England,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
surpluses  are  distributed  among  the  policy-holders 
by  way  of  immediate  bonuses,  but  in  America  the 
great  majority  of  policies  are  issued  on  the  condi- 
tion that  profits  will  accrue  only  if  the  life  survive 
and  if  the  policy  be  kept  in  force  for  the  stipulated 
period.  The  effect  of  this  condition  is  that  Avhen 
profits  do  vest,  they  are  of  course  larger  than  if 
the  policy-holders  had  received  immediate  bonuses. 
In  former  times  not  only  were  the  profits  placed 
in  a Tontine,  but  the  policies  themselves  were 
subject  to  a similar  arrangement ; so  that  unless 
the  renewal  premiums  were  punctually  paid,  the 
policies  would  lapse  and  the  assured  would  derive 
no  benefit  from  them. 

In  the  British  colonies  life  assurance  has  also 
developed  in  a marvellous  manner ; and,  consider- 
ing the  relative  populations.  Great  Britain  is  left 
far  behind.  The  Australian  colonies  in  particular 
are  pre-eminent  for  the  success  of  their  insurance 
offices,  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
of  Sydney  being  the  largest,  and  giving  perhaps 
the  largest  bonuses  of  any  company  in  the  world  ; 
this  result  being  due  in  part  to  excellent  manage- 
ment, but  principally  to  the  very  high  rate  of 
interest  which  invested  funds  yield  at  the  Anti- 
podes. On  31st  December  1896  the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society  had  on  its  books  128,996 
policies  assuring  £40,623,903,  at  annual  premiums 
of  £1,332,715,  and  the  invested  funds  amounted 
•to  £13,728,540. 

While  in  the  Australian  colonies  insurance  laws 
differ  in  various  respects  from  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  yet  they  are  still  further  removed  from 
the  regulations  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  no  standard  of  solvency,  and  no  govern- 
ment supervision  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  companies  have  to  make  returns  somewhat  on 
the  British  system,  so  that  the  public  may  have 
full  information.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria there  are  also  large  insurance  companies. 

National  Insurance. — From  an  early  period  the 
British  government  has  been  accustomed  to  grant 
annuities  on  lives,  the  transactions  being  carried 
out  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners.  The 
annuity  business  having  been  very  large  and  very 
successful,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  an  insur- 
ance business  providing  for  sums  payable  at  death 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  undertaken,  and 
consequently,  through  the  medium  of  the  post-office, 
a life-assurance  office  was  started  on  the  17th 
April  1865,  but  in  the  magnitude  of  results  it 
has  not  answered  expectations.  In  the  year 
1889  the  amount  received  in  premiums  was  only 
£15,108,  7s.  2d.,  and  the  amount  paid  in  claims 
£7473,  3s.  lOd.,  and  the  total  premium  receipts 
from  the  opening  of  the  office  up  to  31st  December 
1889  were  only  £226,069,  4s.  8d.,  being  very  much 
less  than  the  revenue  of  many  of  the  private  offices 
for  a single  year.  Probably  the  reason  for  this  com- 
parative failure  of  the  British  life-assurance  depart- 
ment is  that  no  efforts  are  made  to  develop  the 
business,  and  no  commission  is  paid  to  agents. 

New  Zealand  has  also  initiated  a system  of 
national  insurance,  but  there  the  practice  of  private 
companies  has  been  followed,  and  with  eminent 
success.  Canvassers  have  been  appointed,  and 
commission  paid  to  agents;  with  the  result,  that 
while  the  department  was  instituted  only  in  1874, 
yet  in  the  year  1896  the  premium  income  was 
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£790,956,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  accumu- 
lated insurance  fund  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£2,591,342. 

Germany  is  the  only  country  which  has  attempted 
compulsory  national  insurance,  and  that  on  a large 
scale.  The  first  bill  was  passed  in  1883,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen 
against  sickness.  In  1884  a further  act  was  passed 
jiroviding  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents  ; 
and  in  1889  a third  bill  became  law  under  which  the 
working-classes  will  on  disablement  from  illness  or 
accident,  or  on  attaining  old  age,  receive  a pension. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  insurance  laws  of  Ger- 
many are  based  upon  strict  actuarial  science,  but 
they  are  a bold  attempt  to  solve  a very  difficult 
problem.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  perhaps 
not  the  same  need  for  a compulsory  insurance  law 
of  this  drastic  character,  because  the  poor-law 
practically  has  the  same  end  in  view. 

Intaglio  ( Ital. , ‘ cutting  in  ’ ),  a term  in  art,  the 
opposite  of  relief,  means  the  representation  of  a 
subject  by  hollowing  it  out  in  a gem  or  other 
substance,  so  that  an  impression  taken  from  the 
engraving  presents  the  appearance  of  a bas-relief. 
See  Gem. 

Integral  Calculus.  See  Calculus. 
Intellect.  See  Psychology. 

Intemperance.  See  Alcoholism,  Delirium 
Tremens,  Inebriates,  Intoxication. 

Intendant,  name  given  in  France  before 
the  Revolution  to  the  overseer  of  a province.  Under 
the  complete  system  of  centralisation  established  by 
Richelieu  these  intendants  became  the  mere  organs 
of  the  royal  minister.  The  National  Assembly,  in 
1789,  established  in  each  department  an  elective 
administration.  Napoleon  virtually  restored  the 
intendants,  but  exchanged  the  hated  name  for  that 
of  Prefects  (q.v. ).  Intendant  is  the  name  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  an  estate,  and  there  are  intend- 
ants militaires,  intendants  de  la  marine,  &c. 

Inter'calary  ( Lat.  intercalaris,  ‘ for  inser- 
tion ’ ),  an  epithet  applied  to  those  months  or  days 
which  were  occasionally  inserted  in  the  calendar 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  solar  year.  See 
Calendar. 

Intercominuning,  Letters  of,  was  an 
ancient  writ  issued  by  the  Scotch  Piivy-council 
warning  persons  not  to  harbour  rebels. 

Interdict,  an  ecclesiastical  censure  or  penalty 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  consisting  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  administration  of  certain  sacra- 
ments, of  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  of 
the  solemn  burial-service.  Interdicts  are  of  three 
kinds — local,  which  affect  a particular  place,  and 
thus  comprehend  all,  without  distinction,  who 
reside  therein  ; personal,  which  only  affect  a person 
or  persons,  and  which  reach  this  person  or  persons, 
and  these  alone,  no  matter  where  found ; and 
mixed,  which  affect  both  a place  and  its  inhabitants, 
so  that  the  latter  would  be  bound  by  the  interdict 
even  outside  of  its  purely  local  limits.  The  principle 
on  which  this  ecclesiastical  penalty  is  founded  may 
be  traced  in  the  early  discipline  of  public  penance, 
by  which  penitents  were  for  a time  debarred  from 
the  sacraments,  and  from  the  privilege  of  presence 
at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist ; but  it  was  only 
in  the  medieval  period  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
elsewhere  explained  (see  Excommunication),  it 
came  into  use  as  an  ordinary  church  censure  in  the 
then  frequent  conflicts  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power.  It  was  designed  to  awaken  the  national 
conscience  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  by  including 
all  alike  in  the  penalty  with  which  it  was  visited. 
The  most  remarkable  interdicts  are  those  laid  upon 
Scotland  in  1180  by  Alexander  III. ; on  Poland 
by  Gregory  VII.,  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of 


Stanislaus  at  the  altar  ; by  Innocent  III.  on  France, 
under  Philippe  Auguste,  in  1200  ; and  on  England 
under  John  in  1208.  The  description  of  England 
under  the  last-named  interdict,  as  detailed  by  some  of 
the  contemporary  chroniclers,  presents  a strangely 
striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
which  it  is  difficult  with  our  modern  ideas  fully 
to  realise  or  to  understand.  It  would  be  a great 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  interdict  the  people  were  entirely 
destitute  of  spiritual  assistance.  The  interdict 
mainly  regarded  the  solemnities  of  public  worship  ; 
it  was  permitted  to  administer  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, and  the  eucharist  in  all  cases  of  urgency ; 
to  confess  and  absolve  all  who  were  not  person- 
ally the  guilty  participators  in  the  crime  which 
the  interdict  w'as  meant  to  punish ; to  celebrate 
marriage,  but  without  the  solemnities ; and  to 
confer  orders  in  cases  of  necessity.  And  under  the 
popes  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  III.  and  IV.,  and 
Boniface  III.  still  further  mitigations  of  its  rigour 
were  introduced,  one  of  which  was  the  removal  of 
the  interdict  and  restoration  of  public  worship 
on  certain  great  festivals,  especially  Christmas, 
Easter,  Pentecost,  Assumption,  and  All  Souls. 
The  Council  of  Basel  enacted  very  stringent  rules 
as  to  the  use  of  this  penalty,  and  in  later  times  the 
general  interdict  has  been  entirely  disused,  although 
occasionally,  in  very  special  circumstances,  and  to 
mark  the  horror  of  the  church  for  some  enormous 
crime,  instances  are  still  recorded  in  which  a 
particular  place  or  church  has  been  visited  with 
the  penalty  of  a local  interdict. 

Interdict,  in  Scots  law,  is  an  order  issued  by 
the  Court  of  Session  to  stop  or  prohibit  a person 
from  doing  an  illegal  or  wrongful  act.  The  party 
applying  for  it  must  have  both  title  and  interest  to 
object  to  the  act  complained  of — i.e.  he  must  be 
more  than  a mere  stranger.  The  principles  on 
which  it  is  granted  in  Scotland  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  ■which  the  parallel  Writ  of 
Injunction  (q.v.)  is  granted  by  the  English  court. 
— For  Interdiction,  see  Facility. 

Interest  is  the  consideration  paid  for  the  use 
of  money.  The  interest  of  £100  for  one  year 
is  called  the  rate  per  cent. ; the  money  lent, 
the  principal ; and  tire  sum  of  any  principal  and 
its  interest,  the  amount.  The  current  or  market 
rate  of  interest  varies  from  a variety  of  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  relation  existing 
between  the  accumulation  of  money  and  the 
demands  of  borrowers,  the  prevailing  rate  of  profits 
on  trade,  and  the  security  and  duration  of  the  loan. 
In  Great  Britain  the  price  of  the  public  funds 
indicates  the  interest  obtainable  for  a permanent 
loan  with  no  risk  of  loss,  while  the  ‘ bank  rate  ’ — 
i.e.  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  Bank  of 
England  will  discount  bills — represents  the  interest 
for  temporary  loans  with  less  undoubted  security. 
In  the  former  case,  as  with  fixed  annuities,  the 
nominal  rate  of  interest  never  varies ; but  the  real 
return  to  the  investor  depends  on  the  price  he  has 
to  pay  for  the  capital.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  2|  per 
cent,  consols  be  91§,  the  actual  return  will  be  3 per 
cent. 

Interest  is  computed  on  either  of  two  jirinciples. 
Simple  Interest  is  charged  on  the  principal  alone 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  computation  of  simple 
interest  is  easy,  resolving  itself  into  a mere  ques- 
tion of  proportion  : thus,  having  given  the  interest 
on  £100  for  1 year,  to  find  the  interest  on  any  other 
sum  for  any  period.  Various  ingenious  devices  are 
made  use  of  to  save  labour  in  these  calculations, 
especially  by  bankers,  and  are  given  in  most  hand- 
books. Compound  Interest  is  the  charge  made 
where — the  interest  not  being  paid  w'hen  due — it  is 
added  to  the  principal,  forming  the  amount  upon 
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which  the  subsequent  year’s  interest  is  computed. 
The  rules  for  most  readily  making'  computations  by 
compound  interest  can  only  he  eftectivdy  expressed 
algebraically,  and,  using  i to  represent  the  interest 
of  £1  for  one  year,  and  n the  number  of  years,  we 
annex  a few  of  the  elementary  foi'mulas  for  £1, 
from  which  the  result  for  any  sum  is  obtained  by 
simple  multiplication. 

( 1 ) Amount  of  £1  for  a given  time  at  compound 
interest. — At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  principal 
(£1)  with  its  interest  (*)  Avill  become  1 + *.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  amount  will  be 
(1  + i)  + f (1  + i),  or  more  simply  (1  + iY,  and, 
generally,  the  amount  of  £1  in  n years  is  (1  + i)". 
Example  : To  find  the  amount  of  £6  in  20  years  at 
5 per  cent,  interest.  Here  i is  '05  and  n is  20, 
whence  the  required  amount  is  6 x 1 'OS^®  = ( by 
logarithms)  6 x 2'65  = £15T8. 

(2)  Present  value  of  £1  due  n years  hence. — Since 

£1  becomes  1 + « in  one  year,  by  proportion 

1 “H 

otherwise  written  (1  + if^  or  will  become  £1  in 
the  same  time,  and  hence  the  present  value  of  £1 
due  n years  hence  is  ( 1 + i)'"  (or  v"). 

At  5 per  cent,  simple  interest  a sum  of  money 
doubles  itself  in  20  years,  while  at  compound 
interest  with  the  same  rate  it  takes  less  than  15 
years.  In  100  years  £1  at  5 per  cent,  simple 
interest  becomes  £6 ; at  6 per  cent,  compound 
interest  it  becomes  £131,  10s.,  or  thereby. 

(3)  Annuities  Certain. — of  an 

Annuity  of  £1  in  n years. — At  the  end  of  the  7i 
years  the  last  year’s  annuity  will  be  due,  and  there- 
fore worth  £1  ; the  second-last  will  he  worth  one 
year’s  interest  in  addition,  or  1 + i ; the  third 
(reckoning  backwards),  (1-t-f)’^;  and  so  on  to 
the  first  year’s  annuity,  which  will  amount  to 
(1  -f  The  amount  required  is  therefore  the 

sum  of  the  geometrical  series  1 -t-  ( 1 -f  f ) -)-  ( 1 -t-  f )2 

-f  . . . . -t-  ( 1 -I-  f )"-^  ; or,  + ~ ^ • 

i 

(4)  Present  Value  of  an  Annuity. — This  is  easily 
found  from  (3),  as  the  result  there  found  must 
evidently  be  the  present  value,  improved  at 
compound  interest — i.e.  multiplied  by  (1-ff)". 

Hence  the  present  value  is  ^ ^ ^ ; or, 

^ i 

Tables  for  the  four  classes  of  values  above  described, 
based  on  various  rates  of  interest,  are  given  in 
most  works  on  annuities  and  other  handbooks  ; and 
various  useful  results,  besides  those  immediately 
intended,  can  readily  be  deduced  from  them. — The 
calculation  of  Life  Annuities  is  complicated  by  the 
element  of  the  probability  of  life,  and  is  treated 
under  Annuity. 

Interest,  in  Law. — The  charging  of  interest 
was  formerly  looked  upon  ■with  great  disfavour, 
and  was  either  forbidden  or  restricted  by  the 
Usury  Laws  (q.v.),  which  were  not  finally  repealed 
till  1839.  In  English  law  there  is  no  obligation 
imposed  on  the  debtor  to  pay  any  interest  what- 
ever, though  the  sum  has  been  long  due  and  often 
•lemanded.  The  creditor  can  always  sue  for  his 
debt,  which  is  his  proper  remedy,  but  he  derives  no 
benefit  from  giving  time  to  his  debtor.  Therefore, 
if  interest  is  to  be  paid,  this  must  be,  as  a general 
rule,  by  virtue  of  express  agreement.  A tacit 
agreement,  however,  would  be  presumed  and  given 
effect  to  where  it  could  be  proved  to  he  a custom 
between  the  parties,  or  the  usage  of  a jiarticular 
trade  to  allow  interest.  Thus,  by  the  usage  of 
merchants,  it  has  always  been  usual,  when  an 
action  has  been  brought  to  recover  the  amount  of 
a bill  of  exchange  or  promissory-note,  for  the  jury 
to  add  interest  from  the  time  it  was  due.  In  the 
case  of  money  due  upon  an  award  by  an  arbitrator 
interest  is  due  from  the  day  when  the  award  was 
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made.  Where  money  is  due  on  a bond  also  interest 
is  added  from  the  day  it  ought  to  have  been  paid  ; 
and  if  a surety  has  to  pay  money  for  his  principal 
he  can  recover  it  back  with  interest.  In  all  other 
cases,  if  there  was  no  express  agreement  about 
interest,  none  could  be  claimed.  By  3 and  4 
Will.  IV.  chap.  42,  sec.  28,  a jury  may  now 
add  interest  at  the  ordinary  rate  on  all  debts 
or  sums  certain,  which  are  made  payable  under 
some  written  instrument  at  a certain  time ; and 
even  if  not  due  under  a written  instrument, 
then  if  a written  demand  has  been  made,  ex- 
pressly giving  notice  that  interest  will  be  charged 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  demand  if  not 
paid  then,  interest  will  also  be  due.  But  even 
in  these  last  cases  it  is  discretionary  in  the  jury  to 
give  the  interest,  and  therefore  it  is  not  claimable 
as  a matter  of  course.  As  regards  compound 
interest,  it  is  a fortiori  not  claimable  in  any  case, 
except  where  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for, 
or  where  there  is  in  some  particular  trade  a definite 
custom  to  pay  interest,  and  such  custom  must 
always  be  proved.  The  courts  generally  name 

4 per  cent,  when  interest  is  decreed  for,  but  some- 
times 5 per  cent.  ; and  where  funds  have  been 
misapplied  the  Court  of  Chancery  charges  com- 
pound interest  at  5 per  cent.  Pawnbrokers  are 
allowed  to  charge  interest  not  exceeding  a fixed 
sum.  See  Pa'WNBROKING. 

In  Scotland  the  law  has  always  been  much  more 
liberal  in  allowing  interest  to  lie  claimed  on  out- 
standing debts,  for  there  the  converse  principle  was 
acted  on,  that  on  nearly  all  debts  whatever  interest 
was  claimable  either  by  statute  or  by  common 
law.  Thus,  interest  is  due  on  bills  of  exchange, 
on  the  amount  contained  in  a horning  or  charge  to 
pay,  on  sums  paid  by  cautioners,  on  the  pi'ice  of 
lands  sold,  on  money  advanced  at  request,  on  the 
price  of  goods  sold  if  the  usual  time  of  credit  has 
expired,  and  generally  on  all  debts  when  payment 
is  due  and  has  been  demanded.  In  certain  cases 
principal  and  interest  to  a fixed  date  are  accumu- 
lated into  a cajiital  sum  on  Avhich  interest  runs ; 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  appeal,  may  give 
decree  for  compound  interest.  The  courts  charge 
penal  interest  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  against 
factors  and  trustees  who  illegally  retain  trust 
funds  in  their  own  hands. 

In  the  United  States  the  legal  rates  of  interest 
vary  in  the  different  states  and  territories,  from 

5 per  cent,  in  Louisiana  to  12  in  Wyoming,  but 
in  the  majority  6 per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate.  In 
most  of  the  states  there  are  penalties  for  usury, 
ranging  from  forfeiture  of  the  excess  of  interest  ibo 
forfeiture  of  principal  and  interest.  But  a higher 
rate,  and  in  many  cases  any  rate,  is  allowed  by 
contract. 

Interference,  in  Physical  Science,  is  a term 
which  refers  to  a very  general  class  of  phenomena 
depending  on  the  co-existence  at  one  place  of  two 
different  sets  of  waves,  undulations,  or  vibrations. 
Its  essential  character  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
mingling  of  two  sets  of  ripples  produced  in  any 
way  ( such  as  by  the  dropping  in  of  stones ) on  the 
otherwise  smooth  surface  of  a sheet  of  water. 
Where  crest  meets  crest,  and  trough  meets  trough, 
there  the  resultant  disturbance  is  increased ; but 
where  crest  meets  trough,  and  trough  meets  crest, 
the  disturbance  will  be  diminished,  and  even  anni- 
hilated should  the  mingling  ripj)les  be  equal  to 
begin  with.  In  such  a case  we  can  observe  the 
interference  of  individual  waves.  Now,  where\'er  we 
have  wave-motion,  in  the  wide  dynamic  sense  of  the 
term,  there  we  may  have  interference-phenomena 
showing  themselves.  But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
propagation  of  sound,  light,  and  electrical  waves, 
the  undulations  are  too  small,  or  of  a character  too 
peculiar  to  be  individitally  observed  or  felt  by  any 
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of  our  senses,  Ave  cannot  hope  to  have  evidence 
of  interference-phenomena  unless  there  is  a steady 
succession  of  two  trains  of  waves  reproducing  the 
same  phenomenon  at  the  same  place  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Thus,  two  different  rays  of  light  Avill  not  in 
general  produce  evident  interference-phenomena. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  been  brought  from  the 
same  original  source,  and  made  to  pursue  slightly 
different  paths,  that  the  optical  effects  of  interfer- 
ence are  possible.  As  a simple  illustration,  take 
Grimaldi’s  experiment  as  modified  by  Dr  Thomas 
Young  (1804),  to  whom  aa'c  owe  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  interference  and  its  application  to 
optical  phenomena.  A ray  of  light,  Mdiich  for 
simplicity  we  shall  regard  as  homogeneous — that  is, 
of  one  Avave-length  and  colour — is  introduced  into  a 
darkened  chamber  througb  two  minute  apertures 
very  close  together.  The  two  similar  divergent 
rays  of  light  so  produced  will  interfere,  and  the 
result,  as  shown  on  a screen  placed  a short  distance 
in  front  of  the  apertures,  will  be  a series  of  bright 
bands  separated  by  dark  spaces.  The  central 
bright  band,  every  point  of  wliicli  is  equidistant 
from  the  apertures,  is  produced  by  the  super- 
position of  two  rays,  crest  falling  with  crest,  and 
trough  Avith  trough.  The  next  bright  band  on 
either  side  is  the  locus  of  all  points  Avhose  distances 
from  the  tAvo  apertures  differ  by  a Avave-length  of 
light,  so  that  still  crest  falls  Avith  crest,  and  trough 
Avith  trough.  But  at  the  points  that  lie  in  the 
centre  of  the  intermediate  dark  space  the  tAvo  rays 
meet  so  that  crest  falls  Avith  trough,  and  trough 
Avith  crest,  and  thus  produce  darkness  instead  of 
brightness.  The  general  laAv  is  that  darkness  is 
produced  Avhen  the  portions  of  the  tAvo  interfering 
rays  that  coexist  at  one  point  Avere  in  the  originsu 
single  ray  distant  from  each  other  by  an  odd 
number  of  half  AA'ave-lengths  ; and  that  brightness 
is  produced  Avhen  this  distance  is  an  even  multiple 
of  a half  wave-length.  Theoretically  an  indefinite 
number  of  interference  bands  should  be  visible  ; 
but  pi-actically  this  is  not  so.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  gradual  fading  of  the  further  bands  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  sufficiently  pure  homogeneous 
light.  If  the  light  is  ordinary  sunlight  it  Avill  be 
found  impossible  to  get  really  dark  spaces,  since  in 
this  case  the  component  rays,  being  of  different 
Avave-lengths,  cannot  interfere  in  the  same  Avay. 
Thus,  if  the  red  rays  interfere  so  as  to  annihilate 
each  other,  the  blue  rays  Avill  not  do  so,  but  may 
on  the  contrary  interfere  to  intensify  each  other. 
Hence  arise  the  coloured  bands  always  to  be  seen 
Avhen  interference-phenomena  are  produced  Avith 
non-homogeneous  light.  Amongst  other  optical 
illustrations  of  the  principle  of  interference  Ave 
may  mention  the  coronse  round  the  sun  and  moon 
Avhen  they  are  seen  through  a fleecy  cloud,  the 
spurious  boAvs  that  fringe  the  primary  rainboAv,  the 
colours  of  soap  films  and  thin  plates  generally,  the 
colours  of  mother-of-pearl  and  diffraction  gratings 
(see  Spectrum),  NcAvton’s  rings,  and,  as  a simple 
experiment,  the  appearance  of  a candle  or  lamp 
flame  Avhen  looked  at  through  a fine  cambric  hancl- 
kerchief.  The  phenomenon  of  spring  and  neap 
tides  ( see  Tides  ) is  another  case  of  interference  ; so 
also  are  shadoAvs,  both  light-shadows  and  sound- 
shadoAvs.  Moreover,  Dr  Hertz  of  Carlsruhe  has 
taught  us  hoAv  to  obtain  and  measure  the  interfer- 
ence of  electro-magnetic  Avaves.  See  Magnetism. 

Interglacial  Beds.  See  Pleistocene. 

Interim,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  the 
name  given  to  certain  edicts  of  the  German  emperor 
for  the  regulation  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  ‘in  the  meantime’  (Lat.  interim),  till  they 
could  be  decided  by  a general  council.  The  chief 
are  the  Ratisbon  Interim  (at  the  diet  held  at 
Katisbon  in  1541);  the  Angshnrg  Interim  (diet  of 


1548);  and  tlie  Leipzig  Interim  (another  diet  of 
1548).  See  Charles  V. 

Interlaken  (‘betAveen  the  lakes’),  a village 
of  SAvitzerland,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Aar, 
betAveen  Lakes  Thun  and  BriCnz.  Along  the 
Walnut  Avenue  or  Higlnvay  betAveen  tlie  lakes 
tbere  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  hotels 
and  pensions.  The  village  is  visited  annually  by 
20,000  to  30,000  tourists,  Avho  make  it  their  start- 
ing-point for  reaching  many  of  the  most  Avonderful 
sights  that  the  country  affords,  especially  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  Avhere  are  the  Staulibach, 
Lauterbrunnen,  the  GrindelAA'ald  glaciers,  &c. 
Pop.  2121.  The  nucleus  of  the  village  is  a former 
Augustinian  monastery  (founded  1130). 

Interlineations  in  a deed  are  additions 
or  corrections  Avritten  either  on  the  margin  or 
betAveen  the  lines.  In  England  interlineations  in  a 
deed  are  not  fatal,  provided  only  it  is  proved  that 
they  AA^ere  made  before  executing  the  deed.  It  is 
usual  to  put  the  parties’  initials  opposite  the  place 
Avhere  the  interlineations  occur,  in  proof  of  this,  or 
at  least  by  Avay  of  memorandum.  In  affidavits  and 
other  documents  the  initials  should  also  be  put  at 
the  places  interlined.  In  Scotland  interlineations 
ought  to  be  signed  by  the  parties,  and  the  fact 
mentioned  in  the  testing  clause,  otherAvise  it  Avill 
be  presumed  that  the  interlineations  Avere  made 
after  the  execution,  and  Avill  vitiate  the  deed. 

Interloc'utor,  in  Scotch  laAv,  means  a finding 
or  judgment  of  a judge  or  court  in  a cause. 

Interlude,  in  Music,  is  a short  melodious 
phrase  played  by  the  organist  (generally  extem- 
pore ) betAveen  the  verses  of  a psalm  or  hymn  tune. 
It  is  noAv  in  disuse  in  England.  In  French 
cathedrals  a long  interlude  is  played  betAveen  the 
verses  of  the  Magnificat.  In  the  German  Pro- 
testant Church  an  interlude  (Zwischenspiel)  is  often 
played  betAveen  each  line  of  the  verse.  Examples 
of  its  artistic  use  may  be  found  in  Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah  ( ‘ Cast  thy  burthen  ’ ) and  St  Paid  ( ‘ Sleepers, 
Avake  ’ ). 

Intermarriage,  See  Consanguinity. 
Interment.  See  Burial,  Cemetery. 
Intermittent  Fever.  See  Ague. 
International,  The.  The  International 
Working-men’s  Association  Avas  founded  at  Lon- 
don in  1864.  It  AA^as,  hoAvever,  not  the  first  attempt 
to  establish  an  international  combination  of  Avork- 
men.  As  early  as  1839  a number  of  exiles,  chiefly 
German,  had  taken  part  in  an  unsuccessful  rising 
at  Paris,  and  removing  to  London  had  formed  a 
league  in  the  interests  of  labour.  Containing 
Avorkmen  from  most  of  tbe  countries  of  northern 
Europe  to  Avhom  German  served  as  a common 
tongue,  the  league  naturally  assumed  an  inter- 
national character.  It  entered  into  relation  Avith 
Karl  Marx  in  1847,  and  under  his  influence  Avas 
reconstituted  under  the  name  of  the  Communist 
League.  In  its  name  Marx  and  his  friend  Fr. 
Engels  dreAV  up  the  manifesto  of  the  Communist 
party,  an  expression  of  the  most  violent  revolution- 
ary and  international  socialism.  The  manifesto 
Avas  published  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  members  of  the  league  represented  the 
most  extreme  section  of  the  fighting  democracy  in 
Germany  during  that  time  of  trouble.  The  failure 
of  the  revolution  Avas  soon  folloAved  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  league. 

The  association  of  1864,  usually  called  the  Inter- 
national, began  in  the  visit  of  some  Fi-ench  AA'ork- 
men  to  the  International  Exhibition  in  London, 
1862.  This  visit  Avas  encouraged  or  supported  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  London  the  French- 
men fraternised  Avith  their  English  brethren ; 
Avishes  for  common  action  in  the  cause  of  labour 
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were  interchanged,  a course  which  was  furthered 
by  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  through  the  work- 
men, to  influence  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
Poland.  Finally,  in  Septemoer  1864,  at  a great 
meeting  in  London,  it  was  decided  to  establish  an 
international  association  of  working-men. 

Mazzini  was  first  commissioned  to  draft  a con- 
stitution for  the  association,  without  satisfactory 
result ; and  the  task  fell  upon  Mar.x,  who,  in  the 
inaugural  address  and  in  the  statutes,  embodied 
the  aims  of  the  new  movement  with  masterly  force 
and  clearness.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
progress  of  industry  in  recent  years,  Marx  con- 
tended that  the  lot  of  the  workmen  had  not 
improved  ; that  the  economic  subjection  of  the 
worker  under  the  monopolist  of  the  instruments  of 
labour,  that  is,  of  the  sources  of  life,  was  the  cause 
of  servitude,  in  all  its  forms,  of  social  misery, 
intellectual  degradation,  and  political  dependence  ; 
and  that  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  working- 
class,  therefore,  was  the  great  end  to  which  every 
political  movement  should  be  subordinated  as 
means.  Fearing  that  the  new  hopes  now  awakened 
might  be  rendered  vain  through  the  want  of  union, 
he  maintained  that  the  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing-class was  neither  a local  nor  a national,  but  a 
social  task,  which  concerns  all  countries  where 
modern  society  exists,  and  whose  solution  depends 
on  the  practical  and  theoi'etical  co-operation  of  the 
most  advanced  countries.  The  association  declared 
that  all  societies  and  individuals  adhering  to  it 
recognise  truth,  justice,  and  morality  as  the  rules 
of  their  conduct  to  each  other  and  to  all  men  with- 
out distinction  of  colour,  creed,  or  nationality ; no 
duties  without  rights,  no  rights  without  duties. 
While  intended  to  act  as  a centre  of  combination 
and  systematic  co-operation  between  the  working- 
men of  various  countries,  the  International  left 
intact  the  organisation  of  existing  societies  which 
might  join  it.  There  was  to  be  an  annual  con- 
gress, which  should  name  the  general  council,  and 
wie  general  council  would  hold  in  its  hands  the 
control  of  the  association. 

The  statutes  dra%vn  up  by  Mar.x  were  adopted  by 
the  first  congress  held  at  Geneva,  1866;  and  the 
socialistic  principles  which  from  the  first  were 
implied  in  its  constitution  received  explicit  develop- 
ment at  that  and  subsequent  congresses,  Lausanne 
(1867),  Brussels  (1868),  Basel  (1869).  The  meet- 
ing at  Brussels  was  in  every  way  the  most  decisive ; 
it  declared  that  mines,  land,  and  means  of  com- 
munication should  become  the  common  property  of 
the  state,  and  by  it  be  handed  over  to  associations  of 
working-men  to  be  utilised  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  common  good  ; and  that  only  through 
co-operative  societies  and  the  oi-ganisation  of 
mutual  credit  could  the  workmen  own  and  control 
the  machines.  The  congress  further  condemned 
all  appropriation  by  capital  of  rent,  profit,  or  in- 
terest ; laoour  should  enjoy  its  full  right  and  entire 
reward.  Against  the  war  then  imminent  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  against  war  generally, 
the  congress  raised  a solemn  protest,  and  recom- 
mended a universal  strike  in  the  event  of  its 
breaking  out.  *At  the  congress  of  Basel  a proposal 
for  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  inheritance  was  not 
carried. 

Apart  from  the  meeting  of  congresses,  it  is  not 
easy  exactly  to  define  the  devmopment  of  the 
International.  Though  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
French  government,  it  had  some  influence  in 
directing  and  supporting  strikes  in  that  country, 
while  it  assisted  English  trades-unions  by  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  cheap  labour  from  the 
Continent.  It  had  adherents  in  every  country 
of  western  and  central  Europe ; but  its  influence 
always  depended  more  on  the  vast  and  undefined 
possibilities  of  the  cause  it  represented  than  on  its 
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actual  strength.  Its  finances  were  weak,  its  organ- 
isation loose  ; the  adhesion  of  many  of  its  members 
was  of  a very  platonic  character.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  real  and  effective  gain  to  the  International 
was  in  Germany,  where  the  workers’  unions  con- 
stituting the  Eisenach  branch  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cracy declared  their  adhesion  to  it. 

In  1870  the  International  proposed  to  hold  its 
annual  congress  at  Paris,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  but  the  Franco-German 
war  intervened  to  prevent  it.  The  revolt  of  the 
Comnume  Avith  its  disastrous  consequences 
rendered  a congress  impossible  also  in  1871.  The 
International  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
originating  the  Commune ; only  a few  of  its 
members  were  involved  in  the  rising,  and  on  their 
individual  responsibility.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  Marx  in  the  name  of  the  general 
council  wrote  a trenchant  manifesto  fully  endorsing 
the  action  of  the  Commune.  He  saw  in  it  a rising 
of  the  proletariat  against  a clique  of  bourgeois 
adventurers  who  had  seized  on  the  central  poAver 
of  France.  It  Avas  a revolt  of  the  proletariat,  the 
class  of  Avhich  socialism  claims  to  be  the  special 
champion ; and  it  Avas  an  assertion,  against  the 
centralising  government  of  the  middle  classes,  of 
the  political  form  requisite  for  the  development  of 
socialism,  the  commune  or  self-governing  local 
group  of  Avorkers. 

From  the  first  the  control  of  the  International 
had  depended  mostly  on  a group  of  German  exiles, 
of  whom  Marx  Avas  the  undoubted  chief.  The 
folloAvers  of  Blanqui  and  Proudhon  exercised  some 
influence,  but  it  could  not  be  compared  Avith  that 
of  Marx.  In  1869  Bakunin,  the  apostle  of  anarch- 
ism, Avith  a body  of  followers  entered  the  Interna- 
tional. Naturally  they  objected  to  the  authority 
and  centralising  methods  of  Marx,  and  at  the 
Hague  congress  of  1872  a rupture  ensued.  The 
anarchists  Avere  expelled  from  the  association,  the 
seat  of  AA'hich  Avas  also  transferred  by  the  Marx 
party  to  NeAV  York.  In  1873  both  parties  held 
congresses  at  Geneva,  Avhich  did  nothing  notable. 
The  Marx  International  really  ceased  to  exist  from 
that  time.  The  Anarchist  International,  which 
Avas  most  powerful  in  the  Romance  countries,  such 
as  Spain  and  Italy,  continued  to  act  for  some  years 
subsequently ; and  particularly  it  was  responsible 
for  the  risings  in  the  cities  of  southern  Spain  in 
1873-74,  where  the  insurgents  seized  on  part  of  the 
ironclad  fleet,  and  Avere  suppressed  not  Avithout 
difficulty. 

No  formal  organisation  styling  itself  Inter- 
national noAV  exists,  but  the  socialist  parties  of 
the  different  countries,  especially  those  adhering 
to  the  Marx  school,  fully  recognise  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  movement  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Foremost  in  every  respect 
among  those  parties  is  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cracy, Avith  its  strongly-pronounced  indifference 
and  even  hostility  to  many  of  the  accepted  national 
interests  of  the  country.  Since  the  doAvnfall  of 
Marx’s  association  international  socialism  has 
found  expression  in  congresses,  as  that  of  Ghent 
in  1877.  In  1889  the  centenary  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  two  large  international  congresses 
assembled  at  Paris,  one  representing  the  more 
uncompromising  Marx  school,  the  other  consisting 
of  delegates  Avho  are  not  indisposed  to  co-operate 
Avith  other  democratic  parties.  The  jiroposal  made 
in  1889  by  the  SAviss  government  for  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  protection  and  regula- 
tion of  labour  did  not  excite  much  attention ; but 
it  Avas  felt  that  the  Avhole  question  had  entered 
on  a neAv  stage  Avhen  in  the  spring  of  1890  the 
German  emperor  assembled  a similar  conference 
at  Berlin.  It  is  needless  to  say,  hoAvever,  that 
this  International  of  the  European  governments 
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concerned  itself  with  only  a small  portion  of  the 
great  task  undertaken  by  the  association  so  called. 
An  international  demonstration  of  workmen'  in 
favour  of  the  compulsory  limitation  of  the  Avorking 
day  to  eight  hours  took  place  in  most  populous 
European  and  American  centres  on  May  1,  1890 
{ in  London  tire  principal  gathering  was  on  Sunday, 
4th  May ). 

See  Laveleye’s  Socialism  of  To-day ; John  Rae,  Con- 
temporary Socialism;  E.  Meyer’s  Emancipationskampf 
des  vierten  Standes  ( vol.  i.  contains  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  International) ; E.  Villetard,  Histoire  de 
V Internationale. 

luteriiational  Law.  Under  this  designa- 
tion are  included  trvo  distinct  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence, known  respectively  as  Public  International 
Law  and  Private  International  Law.  Public  inter- 
national law  regulates  the  relations  of  states 
to  states ; private  international  law  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  legal  relations  of  private 
individuals,  determining  by  the  larv  of  Avhat 
nation  such  relations  shall  he  governed  in  each 
particular  case.  Further,  it  has  to  he  noted  that 
a variety  of  relations  may  occur  Avherein  a state 
and  the  citizen  of  another  state  are  the  subjects. 
Here  the  law  is  public  on  one  side  and  private  on 
the  other,  as  is  the  law  administered  in  prize-courts. 
In  practice,  however,  such  cases  are  treated  under 
public  international  law. 

Public  International  Law  is  the  name  given  to 
the  aggregate  of  rules  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  separate  states  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
For  many  years  the  majority  of  writers  on  inter- 
national law  in  England  and  America  were  content 
to  look  for  the  origin  of  these  rules  in  no  higher 
source  than  the. more  or  less  general  consent  of 
nations,  and  to  base  them  on  no  more  stable  founda- 
tion than  the  shifting  sands  of  expediency.  Juris- 
prudence thus  became  a merely  arbitrary  system  of 
rules  founded  on  tacit  contracts  or  express  con- 
ventions, and  its  precepts  were,  logically  enough, 
considered  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  modifica- 
tion, limitation,  or  adaptation  that  temporary 
convenience  might  seem  to  demand.  These  un- 
fortunate doctrines  were  introduced  into  English 
jurisprudence  chiefly  through  the  teaching  of  Ben- 
tham,  by  whom  utilitj^  was  put  in  the  place  of 
natural  laAv.  His  principles  were  Avrought  out  and 
more  specifically  applied  by  John  Austin,  Avhose 
Avorks  long  continued  to  dominate  English  juris- 
prudence. This  principle  of  utility,  vieAved  simply 
as  a good  practical  test  in  legislation,  or  as  a ready 
guide  in  applying  the  rules  of  natural  laAV  to  the 
complex  facts  of  state  life,  may  often  prove  of  high 
value ; and,  according  to  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  it  Avas 
in  this  aspect,  as  a ‘Avorking  rule  of  legislation,’ 
that  Bentham  proposed  his  formula  of  the  ‘ greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.’  As  a matter 
of  fact,  hoAvever,  the  majority  of  the  advocates  of 
utility  claim  that  in  itself  it  furnishes  the  rule  of 
life,  and  so  supplies  the  place  of  natural  laAv,  the 
existence  of  Avhich  they  deny. 

These  doctrines  have  never  found  much  currency 
on  the  Continent,  and  their  prevalence  in  England 
and  America  has  unfortunately  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  the  jurisprudence  of  these  countries 
from  the  general  stream  of  scientific  jurisprudence 
which  in  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  has 
continued  to  run  in  the  old  channel.  In  recent 
years,  hoAvever,  both  in  England  and  America  there 
is  observable  a groAving  tendency  to  abandon  this 
arbitrary  notion  of  positive  laAv.  This  movement 
has  been  largely  aided  by  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
by  the  close  investigation  of  nature.  Similar  re- 
searches on  the  ethical  and  social  sides  of  human 
nature  have  been  equally  fruitful,  Avith  the  result 
that  the  idea  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  laAv  in 
all  departments  of  life  has  been  vindicated,  and 


the  faith  of  mankind  in  nature  as  a reasoned  organ- 
ism has  been  confirmed. 

As  a science,  accordingly,  positive  international 
laAv  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  those  laAvs 
Avhich  determine  the  relations  of  nations  to  each 
other.  In  all  branches  of  municipal  laAv,  the  laAv 
of  the  relations  subsisting  betAveen  citizens  is 
defined  and  enunciated  by  a legislative  authority, 
is  applied  by  a judicial  authority,  and  is  enforced 
by  an  adequate  executive.  The  positive  hiAv  thus 
defined  is  accepted  on  all  hands,  and  consequently 
a scientific  investigation  of  natural  law  is  only 
necessary  on  those  rare  occasions  Avhen  alterations 
are  being  made  in  the  enacted  laAA'.  In  the  case 
of  international  laAV,  in  the  absence  of  all  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  authority,  there 
really  is  in  the  strict  sense  no  positive  laAv  at  all. 
There  are  feAv  even  of  its  central  doctrines  Avhich 
are  not  the  subject  of  Avarm  dispute ; the  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  are  no  less  undetermined ; its  his- 
tory is  in  many  respects  fragmentary  and  incon- 
sistent. The  truth  is,  as  Professor  Sheldon  Amos 
has  remarked,  tha  t international  laAv  noAV  exhibits  a 
positive  system  of  laAV  in  the  process  of  making. 

The  natural  laAvs  governing  the  relations  of  nations 
must  have  been  coeval  Avith  the  existence  of  nations. 
It  nevertheless  remains  true  that  international 
laAv,  as  a positive  system,  is  substantially  the 
creation  of  civilised  Europe  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  its  rules  are  noAv  practically  operative 
only  among  eivilised  states.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  division  of  the  Greek  Avorld  into  a number 
of  separate  communities  Avould  seem  to  us  to  favour 
the  rise  of  such  a system  of  laAv,  it  Avould  ajipear 
that,  beyond  the  recognition  of  certain  common 
Hellenic  customs,  no  effort  Avas  made  to  systemat- 
ically enunciate  any  rules  of  international  inter- 
course. The  glory  of  Greece  AA^as  already  Availing 
when  the  Stoics,  tracing  out  in  a more  ethical  and 
practical  direction  the  principles  of  Socrates,  arrived 
at  the  idea  of  the  persona  and,  giving  a definite 
form  to  the  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind, enunciated  the  doctrine  of  the  jus  naturale. 
In  this  doctrine  lay  the  germs  of  a cosmopolitan 
system  of  international  laAV.  In  Rome  the  jus 
feciale  of  the  early  republic — regulating  the  formal 
intercourse  betiveen  Rome  and  other  states — 
looks  like  the  beginning  of  Avhat  under  other  con- 
ditions might  have  developed  into  a system  of 
international  laAv.  U nfortunately  during  the  Avhole 
period  of  the  empire,  Avhile  the  municipal  laAv  of 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  Stoical  concep- 
tions Avas  achieving  its  high  destiny,  the  jurists 
Avere  by  their  theory  of  a universal  empire  entirely 
shut  out  from  apjilying  their  principles  to  the 
relations  of  states  to  states.  So  too,  long  after  the 
Roman  empire  had  given  jilace  to  separate  king- 
doms, Avhile  the  labours  of  the  civilians  contributed 
largely  to  the  consolidation  of  the  neAv  societies, 
the  imperialistic  traditions  still  lingering  among 
them  prevented  any  effort  being  made  to  evolve 
the  doctrines  of  a jus  inter  gentes.  MeanAvhile, 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  closely  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  an  omnipotent  feudalism,  were  painfully  strug- 
gling through  a period  of  trausitioii,  out  of  Avhich 
Avere  to  emerge  the  great  European  monarchies. 
During  this  long  period  the  need  of  some  defi- 
nite system  of  international  laAV  Avas  in  some 
measure  practically  supplied  by  tAvo  poAverful  influ- 
ences— the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  insti- 
tution of  chivalry.  The  magnificent  organisation 
of  the  church,  besides  checking  violence  and  con- 
trolling in  some  degree  the  turbulence  of  princes, 
enabled  the  pope,  taking  advantage  of  the  linger- 
ing notions  of  universal  sovereignty,  to  act  as 
arbitrator  in  a great  variety  of  controversies  ranging 
in  importance  from  the  clisputes  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  serious 
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international  concern.  The  institution  of  chivalry 
also,  by  introducing  declarations  of  war  by  heralds 
and  a more  humane  treatment  of  the  vanquished, 
and  generally  by  inculcating  the  virtues  of  fidelity 
and  magnanimity,  tended  to  assuage  the  horrors  of 
war.  Meantime  the  I'evival  of  commerce  and  the 
growth  of  the  new  commercial  cities  gave  rise  to 
several  primitive  maritime  codes  (e.g.  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  the  laws  of  Wisby),  wliose  publication 
did  much  to  regulate  the  relations  of  states  in 
mercantile  matters.  At  length,  as  the  nations  of 
Europe  passed  into  manhood,  there  came  the  dawn 
of  a new  era  and  a general  rekindling  of  intellectual 
life.  At  the  same  time  the  Reformation  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  old  notion  of  a common  superior 
whose  decisions  were  binding  upon  states,  and 
shattered  the  influence  so  long  beneficially  exercised 
by  the  Roman  curia  as  a great  court  of  inter- 
national appeal.  Perplexed  by  the  terrible  events 
of  the  long  struggle  between  Spain  and  the  revolted 
Netherlands,  and  appalled  by  the  unbridled  license 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Europe  cried  aloud  for 
deliverance  from  what  threatened  to  become 
international  anarchy.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the 
development  of  a system  of  international  juris- 
prudence. The  renewed  study  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy had  revived  the  doctrines  of  t\\e.  jus  7iaturale, 
and  in  the  application  of  these  old  principles  in 
the  new  direction  of  a jus  inter  gentes  was  found 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  international  order. 
The  first  clear  reference  to  the  law  of  nations,  as 
a separate  branch  of  positive  law,  and  as  such  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  law  of  nature,  is  usually 
found  in  the  work  of  Francis  :;o  Suarez  of  Granada 
( 1548-1617 ),  De  Lege  et  Deo  Legislatore.  Here,  as 
in  the  De  Jure  Belli  of  Alberic  Gentilis,  though 
there  is  no  attempt  at  a detailed  system,  yet 
the  true  character  and  general  objects  of  the 
law  of  nations  are  very  clearly  indicated.  Of 
the  workers  who  were  thus  engaged  in  applying 
the  law  of  nature  to  the  relations  of  states,  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  was  Hugo  Grotius 
(1583-1645),  who  combined  profound  learning  and 
keen  philosophic  insight  with  a large  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs.  In  his  famous  work  De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pads  (1625),  starting  with  the  con- 
ception of  a real  and  determinable  law  of  nature, 
he  wrought  out  his  principles  into  a detailed  and 
symmetrical  system  of  rules.  The  success  of  the 
work  was  rapid  and  decisive,  and  upon  the  founda- 
tions thus  deeply  laid  by  its  great  founder  inter- 
national law  continues  secxirely  to  rest.  Many  of 
his  rules  indeed  have  undergone  a process  of 
development,  and  the  growth  of  civilisation  has  led 
to  the  elaboration  of  large  bodies  of  new  rules  to 
meet  new  wants  and  changed  circumstances,  but 
the  authority  of  the  work  as  a whole  remains  un- 
shaken. Among  the  most  interesting  legal  pro- 
ducts of  our  day  are  the  manuals  of  the  laws  of 
war  issued  by  many  civilised  states  to  their  officers 
in  the  field,  and  perhaps  the  most  singular  feature 
of  these  manuals  is  the  number  of  rules  adopted 
in  them  direct  from  Grotius. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  what  may  be  called 
the  secondary'sources  of  this  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence, or  the  means  by  -which  positive  international 
law  is  defined  and  declared  in  the  concrete  relations 
of  states.  In  all  departments  of  jurisprudence 
custom  or  usage  is  the  earliest  form  in  which 
positive  law  declares  itself.  There  is,  however,  a 
constant  tendency  for  customs  to  outlive  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  Arose ; it  is  thus  con- 
stantly necessary  to  test  the  customary  rules  by 
tlie  touchstone  of  natural  law.  Further,  many  of 
the  recognised  rules  of  international  law  may  be 
traced  to  the  awards  given  from  time  to  time  by 
arbitrators,  the  judgments  of  mi.xed  courts  of  prize 
appointed  under  treaty,  and  even  to  such  decisions 
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as  are  given  in  courts  corresponding  to  our  Court 
of  Admiralty.  The  great  body  of  rules  comprising 
the  maritime  law  of  nations,  together  with  many 
fundamental  rules  in  other  departments,  may  be 
found  in  the  decisions  of  such  international  tribu- 
nals, and  thus  rest  on  authority  (precedent)  as  trust- 
worthy as  that  which  commands  the  homage  of  the 
English  lawyer.  Of  such  precedents  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  are  those  furnished  by  the  decisions 
given  in  matters  of  prize  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
Lord  Stowell,  in  his  capacity  of  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty.  To  these  judgments,  which  must 
always  form  an  important  part  of  a course  of  study 
on  the  law  of  nations,  the  American  Judge  Kent 
(q.v. ) has  borne  this  remarkable  testimony : ‘ There 
is  scarcely  a decision  in  the  English  prize-courts, 
on  any  general  question  of  public  right,  that  has 
not  received  the  express  approbation  and  sanction 
of  our  national  courts.  ’ A third  factor  in  the  for- 
mation of  positive  international  law  is  express 
convention  among  states.  While  treaties  during 
their  subsistence  constitute  between  the  parties  to 
them  the  most  direct  and  authoritative  declara- 
tions of  law,  yet  it  is  clear  that,  being  merely 
contracts,  they  cannot  directly  bind  by  their  pro- 
visions such  states  as  are  not  signatories.  Never- 
theless, a series  of  treaties  between  different  states 
containing  similar  stipulations,  or  even  a single 
treaty  whose  provisions  have  been  acceded  to  and 
acted  upon  for  a length  of  time  by  a large  number 
of  nations,  may  have  important  effects  on  con- 
suetudinary law,  and  in  this  way  may  materially 
affect  states  which  have  taken  no  j^art  in  the 
matter.  Thus,  although  the  United  States  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  (1856),  yet,  if  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
continue  to  be  uniformly  acted  on  by  the  other 
powers,  the  obligation  on  the  United  States  to 
conform  its  practice  to  the  rules  there  embodied  will 
daily  become  stronger.  Considered  as  sources  of 
international  law,  the  most  important  treaties  are 
those  which  profess  to  declare  the  absolute  law  of 
nations  as  understood  by  the  contracting  parties, 
such  as  those  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  or  defining 
the  relations  of  belligerents  and  neutrals.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  great  publicists 
that  the  most  important  of  these  secondary  sources 
of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  is  to  be  found.  To 
render  clearer  our  conceptions  of  the  objects  of 
international  law,  to  draw  from  isolated  facts 
some  general  principles,  to  test  these  principles  by 
the  permanent  laws  of  human  nature  as  revealed 
by  the  history  of  events  and  by  the  moral  and 
physical  sciences,  and,  further,  to  apply  admitted 
princijrles  to  new  sets  of  circumstances  as  they 
arise — to  do  this  and  much  more  has  been  the  work 
of  a long  line  of  eminent  jurists,  who  are  at  once 
the  witnesses  to  the  law  and  the  guides  of  its 
development.  By  the  formation  of  the  ‘ Institute 
of  International  Law  ’ at  Ghent  in  1873  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  call  into  e.xistence  a new  agency 
for  the  development  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 

The  subjects  of  international  law  are  sovereign 
states.  In  all  branches  of  jurisprudence  life  is  the 
source  of  rights,  and,  therefore,  before  a community 
can  be  regarded  as  having  the  rights  and  being 
subject  to  the  obligations  of  a state,  it  must  be 
shown  to  possess  the  essential  attributes  of  state- 
existence,  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  receive  politi- 
cal recognition.  To  the  act  of  recognition  a general 
character  is  sometimes  communicated  by  several 
recognising  powers  simultaneously  presenting  to 
the  court  of  the  claimant  identic  notes  of  recogni- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, already  resident  as  consuls,  their  cre- 
dentials of  appointment  as  ministers.  Of  such  a 
concerted  proceeding  between  states  the  recognition 
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of  Roumania  in  1880  is  a recent  example.  Roughly, 
we  may  say  that,  according  to  modern  conceptions, 
a state  is  a politically  autonomous  aggregate  of 
human  beings,  having  definite  relations  to  terri- 
tory, to  social  existence,  to  government,  and  to 
certain  moral  ideas,  of  which  the  ideas  of  a historic 
past  and  a historic  future,  and  of  national  unity  or 
common  interest  are  the  most  dominant  and  un- 
mistakable. During  the  nineteenth  century  the 
tendency  has  been  to  lay  stress  on  nationality — 
a tendency  to  wliose  strength  the  recent  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  and  Germany  bears  eloquent  testi- 
mony. Nevertheless,  although  a political  com- 
munity is  composed,  as  Austro -Hungary  now  is, 
of  very  different  races  of  men,  or  although  it 
consists  internally  of  a union  or  federation  of 
smaller  communities,  yet  it  may  be  in  the  eye 
of  international  law  a single  state,  provided  the 
whole  is  subject  to  one  supreme  authority.  It 
is,  however,  essential  that,  like  every  jural 
entity,  the  international  state,  whether  great 
or  small,  be  separate  from  every  other  : its  moral 
and  physical  activity  must  be  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  fact  that  recognition  thus  implies  separate 
e.xistence  at  once  cuts  off  all  colonies,  however 
important  and  distant  from  the  parent  state,  and 
all  communities  which,  though  preserving  the 
organisation  of  a separate  nation,  are  in  practice 
subject  to  the  rule  of  another  state.  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  international  jurisprudence  is 
that  of  the  interdependence  of  states,  as  opposed 
to  their  independence.  The  fact  of  the  reality  of 
such  interdependence  is  every  day  becoming  clearer 
with  the  increase  of  complexity  in  the  social,  com- 
mercial, and  political  ties  by  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  bound  one  to  another.  No  state,  for 
example,  can  administer  its  own  criminal  law  or 
execute  its  own  criminal  judgments  without  the 
continual  aid  of  all  other  states ; and  in  declaring 
at  its  Oxford  meeting  in  1880  that  extradition 
might  take  place  at  all  times  independently  of  any 
contractual  obligations,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
right  of  extradition  is  a right  at  common  law,  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  formally  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  the  interdependence  of  states  as  a 
conception  fundamental  in  the  law  of  nations. 

Questions  of  the  highest  importance  may  arise 
when  a portion  of  an  existing  state  rises  in  rebel- 
lion, and,  setting  up  a separate  government  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  national  territories, 
tenders  to  other  powers  a claim  for  separate  recog- 
nition. Here  again  the  question  is  one  of  fact, 
depending  on  the  completeness  of  the  new  political 
and  military  organisation  and  the  probable  extent 
of  the  conflict  by  land  and  sea.  The  earliest  stage 
of  recognition  in  such  cases  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a concession  of  belligerent  rights  proceeding 
either  from  the  opposite  party  in  the  war  or  from 
neutral  states  alone,  or  from  both.  Such  belligerent 
recognition,  while  it  does  not  confer  the  peaceful 
privileges  which  belong  to  the  perfect  state,  yet 
gives  all  the  rights  of  public  war  and  binds  the 
states  which  grant  it  to  all  the  duties  of  neutrals. 
The  insurgents  thus  acquire  a recognised  status  : 
they  may  captui’e  the  goods  of  their  enemies  at 
sea ; they  can  obtain  loans  of  money,  and  pur- 
chase military  and  naval  materials  abroad ; their 
flag  is  acknowledged ; and  their  revenue  laws  are 
respected. 

In  the  eye  of  international  law  mankind  may  be 
said  to  fall  into  three  spheres,  to  each  of  which 
belong,  of  right,  at  the  hands  of  civilised  nations, 
three  distinct  stages  of  recognition — plenary  politi- 
cal recognition,  partial  political  recognition,  and 
natural  or  mere  human  recognition.  The  sphere 
of  plenary  political  recognition  extends  to  all  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  and  to  those  states  of 
North  and  South  America  originally  colonised  by 


them  which  have  vindicated  their  independence. 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  Turkey  was  formally 
‘ admitted  to  a participation  in  the  advantages  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe  and  the  system  of  concert 
attached  thereto.  ’ In  spite,  however,  of  this  techni- 
cal recognition  the  position  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
is  still  properly  only  one  of  partial  recognition,  in 
which  sphere  are  also  included  Persia,  China,  Japan, 
and  Siam.  In  the  case  of  Turkey  and  these  other 
countries,  even  when  diplomatic  relations  have  been 
established  between  them  and  civilised  states,  the 
recognition  does  not  extend  to  their  municipal  law, 
either  public  or  private,  except  as  regards  their  own 
citizens  within  their  own  frontiers.  Within  the 
borders  of  all  these  states  separate  courts  are  main- 
tained, and  to  these  courts  is  entrusted  the  decision 
of  questions  between  the  citizens  of  the  western 
states  resident  in  these  eastern  countries.  The 
constitution  of  these  consular  courts  or  mixed  tri- 
bunals varies  considerably  in  different  oriental 
states,  and  is  in  most  cases  regulated  by  convention. 
The  practice  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  is 
still  mainly  regulated  by  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Act  (6  and  7 Viet.  chap.  94).  The  third  sphere, 
that  of  mere  human  recognition,  extends  to  the 
residue  of  mankind. 

All  the  subsidiary  principles  which  regulate  inter- 
national relations,  so  long  at  least  as  they  continue 
to  be  normal,  are  directly  deducible  as  corollaries 
from  the  central  doctrine  of  recognition.  Thus, 
since  recognition  implies  capacity  for  self-support 
and  self-government,  each  state  has  the  right  to 
choose  whatever  form  of  government  best  suits  the 
people  and  to  exercise  without  interference  all  the 
powers  which  it  possesses.  It  may  establish,  alter, 
or  abolish  its  own  municipal  constitution,  discover 
and  settle  new  countries,  extend  its  navigation  and 
fisheries,  improve  its  revenues,  arts,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  increase  its  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  develop  its  national  resources  by  all 
innocent  and  lawful  means.  This  fundamental 
rule  that  the  jural  attitude  of  states  is  normally 
one  of  mutual  confidence,  and  that  the  highest 
political  wdsdom  consists  in  allowing  to  each  nation 
entire  freedom  to  manage  its  own  internal  affairs 
and  to  develop  spontaneously  its  natural  resources, 
negatives  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power, 
now  practically  obsolete. 

As  regards  proprietary  rights,  each  state  is  owner 
of  the  whole  area  included  within  definite  bound- 
aries, ascertained  by  occupation,  prescription,  or 
treaty.  All  ports,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  a 
strip  of  sea  three  miles  in  width  bordering  on  the 
coast-line  are  included  within  the  territory  of  the 
state.  In  this  way  each  state  is  enabled  more  per- 
fectly to  carry  into  effect  its  maritime  laws  and 
customs  regulations,  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
system  of  coast  defence,  and  to  secure,  as  long  as 
it  remains  neutral,  immunity  from  all  acts  of  belli- 
gerency between  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  Where, 
however,  part  of  the  territorial  waters,  so  defined, 
consists  of  a channel  of  communication  between 
two  portions  of  the  open  sea,  all  vessels  of  friendly 
states  have  the  right  of  free  passage.  The  position 
of  interoceanic  canals  in  international  law  is  not 
yet  quite  settled,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  neutralisation  of  such  canals  under  an 
international  guarantee,  so  that  they  may  be  at  all 
times  open  to  the  ships  of  every  nation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  peaceful  passage. 

Within  its  territorial  limits  each  state  is  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  respect  to 
the  personal  rights  and  civil  status  of  its  citizens, 
and  in  re.spect  to  all  real  and  personal  property, 
whether  belonging  to  citizens  or  aliens.  In  recog- 
nising the  state,  other  nations  recognise  its  legisla- 
tive capacity,  and  consequently  are  bound,  not  only 
to  allow  it  to  administer  its  own  municipal  law 
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without  interference  within  its  own  limits,  hut  also 
to  accept  as  valid  and  give  effect  to  the  definitions 
of  private  rights  contained  in  that  municipal  law. 
That  part  of  the  municipal  legislation  of  a state 
which  deals  with  the  public  relations  of  citizens  is 
in  a different  position,  and  is  not  recognised  as  valid 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  states.  Thus,  for 
example,  a peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  carries 
with  him,  when  he  goes  abroad,  none  of  the  privi- 
leges peculiar  to  his  peerage  ; but  as  to  his  private 
relations — whether  he  is  married  or  single,  a debtoi- 
or  a creditor,  a major  or  a minor — the  continental 
states  in  which  he  is  sojourning  accept  and  give 
effect  to  what  English  law  says  regarding  them. 
So  the  judgments  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  a 
recognised  state  ought  to  be,  and  in  practice  gener- 
ally ai'e,  accepted  without  question  by  foreign 
states,  provided  only  their  validity  in  the  country 
in  which  they  were  pronounced  is  established. 
Such  foreign  judgments  are,  however,  executed 
within  the  territory  of  the  recognising  state  only 
under  the  authority  and  by  the  order  of  the  native 
tribunals,  and  thus  the  form  and  manner  of  exe- 
cution are  exclusively  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  executing  state.  With  regard  to  crimes,  each 
state  administers  its  own  criminal  laws  within  its 
territories  to  foreigners  and  natives  alike.  Further 
than  this,  each  state  is  bound  by  the  principle  of 
recognition,  and  consequently  by  the  common  law  of 
nations,  to  aid  other  states  in  administering  their 
criminal  laws  and  executing  their  criminal  judg- 
ments. Thus  the  right  of  each  state  to  demand 
from  other  states  the  surrender  of  an  individual 
accused  of  having  committed  a crime  within  its 
territory  is  a right  at  common  law.  To  this  rule 
political  offences  form  an  exception,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  partake  of  the  universal  character 
attaching  to  other  crimes.  The  matter  is  generally 
regulated  by  extradition  treaties,  in  which  are 
usually  contained  stipulations  to  thp  effect  that  no 
one  will  be  surrendered  unless  facie,  evidence 

of  his  guilt  is  furnished,  and  unless  adequate  assur- 
ances are  given  that  the  accused  will  not  on  that 
occasion  be  tried  for  any  offence  other  than  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  sun-endered.  The  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a state  extends  to  all  its 
ships  on  the  high-seas  or  within  its  territorial 
waters,  and  to  its  public  vessels  everywhere.  When 
a private  ship  enters  a foreign  port,  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  ‘concurrent  jurisdiction’  of  its  own 
state  and  of  the  country  in  Avhose  territorial  waters 
it  lies  for  the  time.  Considerable  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  exact  character  and  extent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a state  over  that  portion  of  the  sea  within  the 
three-mile  limit  by  the  case  of  the  Franconia  ( Regina 
V.  Keyn,  2 Exch.  Div.  pp.  202-205 ).  In  that  case  the 
majority  of  the  court  held  that,  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land stood  at  that  time,  the  English  courts  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  a criminal  offence  committed  by  a 
foreigner  on  board  a foreign  ship  which  was  on  the 
open  sea  but  witbin  three  miles  of  the  English 
coasts.  In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  Terri- 
torial Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  (40  and  41  Viet, 
chap.  73)  was  passed,  conferring  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  upon  the  Courts  of  Admiralty.  To  the  rule 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  a state  extends  over  all  per- 
sons and  things  within  its  territory  the  following 
exceptions  are  taken — foreign  sovereigns  and  their 
suites,  when  visiting  a country  in  their  official  capa- 
city, diplomatic  agents  of  other  states,  and  public 
armed  forces  of  a foreign  nation  passing  peacefully 
through  the  state  territory.  The  exemption  of  the 
citizens  of  the  western  European  states  from  the 
local  jurisdiction  in  eastern  countries  cannot  be 
considered  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  these  latter 
countries  are  only  partially  recognised,  and  con- 
sequeiitly  the  principles  deduced  from  plenary  re- 
cognition are  in  their  case  inapplicable. 
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Private  International  Law  is  that  department  of 
national  law  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  world  different  territorial  jurisdictions 
ossessing  different  laws.  The  subjects  of  this 
ranch  of  jurisprudence  are  private  individuals,  and 
its  rules  are  administered  by  municipal  courts. 
The  majority  of  the  relations  in  which  human 
beings  stand  to  each  other  are  in  their  nature 
universal,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  states  to 
which  the  parties  belong.  Thus  an  individual  may 
ossess  real  property  in  a state  other  than  that  of 
is  domicile,  or  he  may  enter  into  a contract  or 
execute  a testament  in  a country  different  from 
either.  As,  in  general,  each  of  these  countries  is 
governed  by  a distinct  system  of  laws,  it  is 
frequently  a question  under  which  system  the  par- 
ticular relations  fall.  In  the  event  of  an  action 
becoming  necessary,  is  be  to  appeal  to  the  muni- 
cij)al  laws  of  his  native  country  or  domicile,  or  to 
that  of  the  place  in  which  the  property  is  situated, 
or  to  that  in  which  the  contract  was  entered  into, 
or  in  which  the  testament  was  executed?  The 
whole  of  the  doctrines  of  private  international  law 
accordingly  resolve  themselves  into  the  single 
doctrine  of  the  localisation  of  such  legal  relations. 
This  branch  of  law  determines  no  legal  relations 
whatever ; it  simply  says  by  what  system  they 
shall  be  determined.  It  is  a doctiine  of  jurisdiction, 
and  nothing  more.  The  collection  of  rules  for  thus 
determining  by  wdiat  system  of  municipal  law  each 
legal  relation  is  governed  was  usually,  till  recently, 
known  as  the  ‘ conflict  of  laws  ’ — a title  justly  cen- 
sured as  expressing  a limited  and  unsound  view  of 
this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 

According  to  the  famous  rules  of  Foelix  and 
Huber,  which  were  long  accepted  as  the  funda- 
mental propositions  on  which  private  international 
law  was  founded,  all  the  effects  which  foreign  laws 
can  pi’oduce  within  the  territory  of  any  nation 
depend  absolutely  on  the  consent  of  that  nation, 
either  express  or  tacit.  The  sole  foundation  for  the 
whole  system  was  found  in  the  voluntary  and  re- 
ciprocal good-will  of  nations  (comitas  gentium). 
After  being  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  con- 
tinental jurists,  this  view  was  formally  repudiated 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  Gene\a 
in  1874.  The  whole  principle  of  this  branch  of 
law  is  nothing  more  than  a direct  corollary  from 
the  doctrine  of  recognition.  The  right  and  dutj' 
of  mutual  confidence  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
recognition  imply,  as  we  have  seen,  the  accept- 
ance and  enforcement  by  the  recognising  state 
of  the  definitions  which  the  recognised  state  may 
have  imposed  on  legal  relations — and  this,  as  a 
rule,  even  when  the  definitions  so  imposed  differ 
from  those  which  are  applied  to  the  same  legal 
relations  when  existing  among  its  own  citizens. 
In  this  aspect  private  international  law  rests  not 
upon  the  right  of  the  state  which  concedes  it,  but 
on  that  of  the  state  to  which  it  is  conceded. 

The  increasing  intercourse  between  individuals  of 
different  nations  gives  a growing  importance  to  the 
interests  affected  by  this  branch  of  law — the  rules 
being  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  various  states 
as  part  and  parcel  of  their  local  law.  The  rights 
and  obligations  which  result  to  persons  from  the 
ossession  of  immovables  are  entirely  regulated 
y the  law  of  the  country  where  the  immovable 
subjects  are  situated.  Tliis  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  as  it 
is  called,  determines,  even  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
proprietor,  all  questions  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  immovables,  M'hether  by  sale  or  prescription,  to 
feu-duties,  to  letting,  hiring,  and  mortgaging, 
working  of  mines  and  minerfUs,  servitudes,  and  to 
all  taxes  and  public  burdens.  The  law  of  the  place 
where  real  property  is  situated  in  short  governs 
exclusively  as  to  the  tenure,  the  title,  and  the 
descent  of  such  property.  In  England  and  America 
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the  lex  loci  rei  aitce  is  also  applied  to  determine  the 
jural  capacity  of  the  alien  jo'oprietor,  in  so  far  as 
depends  on  his  personal  status,  for  example,  the 
age  at  which  he  can  acquire,  alienate,  or  succeed 
to  immovables.  In  Scotland  and  in  most  continental 
countries  the  capacity  to  acquire  or  alienate  immov- 
able property  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
domicile  of  the  owner,  by  which  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  status  are  exclusively  governed.  In  nearly  all 
European  countries  the  rule  long  obtained  that  the 
tenure  of  immovable  property  was  only  possible  to  a 
foreigner  on  the  condition  of  jiolitical  naturalisation. 
In  almost  all  states  this  rule  has  now  been  relaxed ; 
and  in  Britain  it  has  been  entirely  departed  from 
under  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870  (33,  34  Viet, 
chap.  14,  sect.  2),  which  provides  : ‘Real  and  per- 
sonal j)roperty  of  every  description  may  be  taken, 
acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a natural-born 
British  subject ; and  a title  to  real  and  personal 
property  of  every  description  may  be  derived 
through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  an  alien,  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  respects  as  through,  from,  or  in 
succession  to  a natural-born  British  subject.’  On 
the  other  hand,  all  movable  and  personal  property 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicile  ( lex  domi- 
cilii). Domicile  is  defined  by  Westlake  to  be  the 
■ legal  conception  of  residence,’  and  is  made  up  of 
various  elements  of  birth,  citizenship,  &c.  This 
law  of  the  domicile  also  regulates  all  questions 
regarding  personal  status,  legitimacy,  and  succes- 
sion to  movable  property.  If  a question  arises 
about  a contract,  its  validity  and  interpretation 
are  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  the  contract  was  entered  into  {lex  loci  con- 
tractus). Thus,  if  a marriage  is  valid  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  it  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  valid  everywhere  else.  Wherever, 
from  the  nature  of  the  conti-act  itself,  or  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  or  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  parties,  the  contract  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  another  country,  everything  which  con- 
cerns its  e.xecution  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  that  country.  Again,  all  questions  as  to  the  ad- 
missibility and  value  of  evidence  or  as  to  procedure 
or  remedy  are  determined  by  the  laws  in  force  at 
the  forum  in  which  an  action  is  raised  {lex fori). 
If  a contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted  to 
be  enforced  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  another,  all 
questions  of  prescription  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  state  where  the  suit  is  pending. 
Such  at  least  was  the  view  taken  in  the  famous 
case  Don  v.  Lippmann,  though  Savigny,  Westlake, 
Bar,  and  others  argue  strongly  that  this  is  a matter 
which  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  Avas  made. 


Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  folloAving 
articles  as  bearing  on  international  law  : 


Alien. 

.Ambassador. 

Arbitration. 

Balance  of  Power. 

Blockade. 

Capitulation. 

Conflict  of  Laws. 

Consul. 

Contraband. 

Diplomacy. 

Domicile. 


Enemy. 

I Extradition. 
Foreign  Enlistment. 
Foreign  Law. 
Geneva  Convention. 
Grotius. 
Immigration. 
Jurisdiction. 
Jurisprudence. 

Law. 

Marriage. 


Naturalisation. 

Neutrality. 

Paris  (Treaty  of). 
Piracy. 

Political  Offences. 
Prisoners  of  War. 
PriA’ateer. 

Prize. 

Siege  (State  of). 
Treaty. 

War. 
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Interpleader  is  a form  of  process  in  the 
English  courts  intended  for  the  protection  of  a 
defendant  who  claims  no  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  a suit,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
reason  to  know  that  the  plaintiff’s  title  is  disputed 
by  some  other  claimant.  In  such  a case  the 
defendant  may  apply  to  a judge,  who  Avill  order  the 
plaintiff  and  the  other  claimant  to  appear  and 
interplead.  An  aiiplication  of  this  kind  may  now 
be  made  in  any  action  in  the  High  Court.  Special 
protection  is  given  to  sheriffs,  &c.  when  goods 
taken  in  execution  ai’e  claimed  by  a third  party, 
luterpretation.  See  Exegesis. 
Interpreter.  See  Dragoman. 

Interval,  in  Music,  is  the  difference  of  pitch 
between  any  tAvo  musical  tones.  Since  pitch 
depends  upon  the  vibration-frequencies,  the  rela- 
tion betAveen  any  tAvo  pitches  is  the  numerical  ratio 
betAveen  thetAvo  vibration -frequencies  ; and  all  pairs 
of  tones  Avitliin  Avhich  the  frequencies  have  the 
same  ratios  present  equal  intervals.  The  interval 
betAveen  any  tAvo  tones,  Avhether  chosen  or  heard 
at  random,  is  thus  expressible  as  an  arithmetical 
ratio ; but  musically  it  is  only  certain  intervals 
Avhich  are  recognised  as  being  musical  intervals, 
and  Avhat  these  are  depends  upon  the  Scale  ( q.  v. ) 
Avhich  is  in  use.  Among  the  European  nations  and 
those  of  European  descent  the  diatonic  scale  is 
employed  ; and  tliis,  Avhen  unmodified  by  Tempera- 
ment (q.v.),  presents  the  ratios  gRen  under  Har- 
monics (q.v. ).  Within  such  a scale  the  various 
intervals  that  may  be  found  are  ( C being  taken  to 
represent  the  keynote  of  the  scale)  minor  second 
(=  E — F or  B — O')  = 16/15;  grave  major  second 
( = D — E or  G — A ) = 10/9  ; major  second  ( = C — D, 
F — G,  A — B)  = 9/8  ; grave  minor  third  ( = D — F) 
= 32/27  ; minor  third  (=  E — G,  A — C',  B — D')  = 
6/5  ; major  third  (=  C — E,  F — A,  or  G — B)  = 5/4  ; 
perfect  fourth  ( = C — F,  D — G,  E — A,  G — (D' , or  B 
— E')  = 4/3;  acute  fourth  (=  A — D')  = 27/20; 
acute  augmented  fourth  ( = F — B)  = 45/32;  grave 
diminished  fifth  ( = B — F' ) = 64/45  ; grave  fifth 
( = D — A ) = 40/27  ; perfect  fifth  ( = C — G,  E — B, 
F — C',  G — D',  A — E')  = 3/2;  minor  sixth  (E — C', 
A — F',  B — G')  = 8/5  ; major  sixth  ( = C- — A,  D— B, 
G — E')  = 5/3  ; acute  major  sixth  ( = F — D' ) = 27/16 ; 
grave  minor  seventh  (D — C',  G — F',  B — A')  = 16/9 ; 
minor  seventh  (E — D',  A — G')  = 9/5;  seventh 
(C— B,  F— E')  = 15/8  ; octave  (C— C',  D— D',  &c.) 
= 2/1.  By  taking  various  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale  as  starting-points,  and  measuring  knoAvn 
intervals  from  tliese,  Ave  arrive  at  intermediate 
notes  of  the  scale,  of  Avhich  the  following  are 
examples,  the  vibration -ratios  being  given  Avith 
reference  to  C : 

Vibration-ratios. 

Cf  minor  third  beloAV  E 25/24  = 1'0416\ 

Di)  (as  A:D:  :AI);Dl>) 27/25  = 1 'OSOO/ 

D|  minor  second  beloAv  E 75/64  = 1 •16721 

Eli  minor  third  above  C 6/5  = 1 ‘2000 / 

At  minor  sixth  above  C 8/5  = 1 '6000 

Bl>  minor  seventh  above  C 9/5  = 1 ’8000 

Bj  3 major  thirds  above  C. ...  125/64  = 1 '9531 
The  difference  of  pitch  betAveen  C and  Cf  or  betAveen 
D and  Dl>  is  frequently  called  a semitone,  and  an 
interval  increased  or  diminished  by  a semitone  is 
said  to  be  augmented  or  diminished.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  interval  of  a fourth  or  a fifth, 
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which  with  the  octave  are  said  to  be  perfect, 
because  any  augmentation  or  diminution  mars 
their  consonance.  The  major  sixth  or  third  may 
liowever  be  diminished  to  a ‘ minor  ’ sixth  or  third 
without  destroj'ing  the  consonance ; and  the  term 
‘ minor  ’ is  also  applied  to  the  diminished  second  or 
seventh.  The  octave  begins  a new  series,  and  tlius 
the  ‘ ninth  ’ is  the  octave  of  the  second,  and  so 
forth.  For  further  discussion  of  the  musical  nomen- 
clature, which  is  somewhat  unsettled,  see  article 
‘ Interval  ’ in  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  M nsic  and 
Musicians  ; and  for  a numerical  table  of  the  various 
intermediate  tones  within  the  scale,  see  Daniell’s 
Principles  of  Physics,  2d  ed.  pp.  390-91. 

Intestacy,  the  state  of  a person  who  has  died 
without  testing — i.e.  without  leaving  a will.  If  no 
will,  or  deed  equivalent  to  a will,  is  executed,  or  if  a 
will  executed  is  invalid  from  defect  of  form,  then  an 
intestacy  occurs,  and  the  law  provides  an  heir  or 
next  of  kin,  in  lieu  of  the  owner  himself  doing  so. 
See  Heir. 

Intestines,  a part  of  the  digestive  system, 
divided  into  the  smaller  intestine  (comprising 
duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum)  and  the  greater 
intestine.  See  Digestion,  Vol.  III.  pp.  814,  815; 
Gut  ; and  for  Diseases,  see  Constipation,  Diar- 
RHCEA,  Dysentery,  Enteritis,  Peritonitis,  &c. 

Intimidation.  See  Threat. 

Intonation.  The  opening  phrase  of  any  plain- 
song  melody,  sung  usually  either  by  the  officiating 
priest  alone,  or  by  one  or  more  selected  choristers. 
The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  first 
member  (consisting  of  two  or  three  notes)  of  a 
Gregorian  Psalm-tone,  the  other  members  of  it 
being  the  dominant  (or  reciting-note),  the  media- 
tion, and  the  ending.  Its  use  is  confined  usually 
to  the  first  verse  of  the  psalm  or  canticle,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Magnificat,  Benedictus,  and 
Venite,  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  which  it  recurs 
in  each  successive  verse. 

Intoniug,  a modern  popular  term  for  the  utter- 
ance in  musical  recitative  of  the  versicles,  responses, 
collects,  &c.  of  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  This  recita- 
tive consists  mainly  of  a single  sustained  note,  or 
monotone,  but  may  be  varied  by  the  introduction  of 
certain  simple  inflections,  which  have  the  sanction 
of  more  or  less  prevalent  custom  or  tradition.  Of 
these  a full  account  may  be  found  in  various  choral 
books — e.g.  in  Doran  and  Nottingham’s  Choir  Direc- 
tory of  Plain-song,  Doran  and  Thompson’s  Ritual 
Music  of  the  Altar  (both  published  by  Novello), 
and  in  Notes  on  Ceremonial  ( Pickering ). 

Such  musical  recitative  in  vocal  prayer  is  un- 
doubtedly very  ancient,  and  its  employment  in 
Christian  worship  is,  in  fact,  an  inheritance  from  the 
Synagogue,  where  it  may  be  heard  still.  It  obtains 
equally  among  Mohammedans,  American  Indians, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the  great  majority  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  would  seem  to  be  the  out- 
come of  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  familiarity 
of  our  colloquial  tones  of  voice  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  reverence  that  befits  human  intercourse 
with  Deity.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
the  practice  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  our  cathedrals  and  larger  sacred  buildings  an 
audible  utterance  would  without  it  be  far  less  easily 
attainable. 

Intoxication.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
condition  brought  about  by  an  overdose  of  alcohol. 
The  symptoms  induced  vary  a good  deal  according 
to  the  rapidity  mth  which  the  alcohol  is  drunk 
and  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  also  according  to 
the  form — spirits,  wine,  or  beer — in  which  it  is  taken. 
If  they  are  SAvallowed  rapidly  in  large  quantities 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  a narcotic  poison.  See 
Alcohol,  Alcoholism,  Poison. 


Intoxication,  or  drunkenness,  is,  in  point  of 
law,  no  excuse  for  any  wrong  done  by  the  drunken 
party.  Crimes  udiicli  are  committed  in  a state 
of  drunkenness  are  punishable  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  actor  were  sober,  though  it  is  discretionary 
in  the  court  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  A contract 
made  when  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  are  in  a 
state  of  complete  incapacity  from  intoxication  may 
be  made  void.  So  it  is  when  one  of  the  parties  is 
intoxicated,  and  a sober  person  induces  his  consent 
by  fraud.  Thus,  if  goods  are  sold  to  a person  so 
drunk  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  the 
purchase  may  be  repudiated  as  soon  as  the  drunk 
man  becomes  sober.  Unless  he  does  so  immediately 
on  coming  to  his  senses,  however,  the  contract  will 
stand.  The  drunk  man,  in  short,  may  either  re- 
pudiate or  enforce  the  bargain  when  he  comes  to  his 
senses.  The  mere  act  or  state  of  drunkenness,  when 
privately  indulged  in,  is  not  an  offence  against  the 
law  ; but  if  it  be  shown  in  public  it  may  become 
so.  Every  person  found  drunk  in  a highway  or 
j)ublic  place,  or  in  a licensed  house,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  ten  shillings  ; and  on  a second  offence 
within  twelve  months,  to  twenty  shillings,  and  on 
a third  offence  within  twelve  months,  to  forty 
shillings.  To  be  drunk  and  riotous,  or  be  drunk 
while  in  charge  of  a horse  or  carriage,  or  of  a gun, 
is  punishable  with  a fine  of  twenty  shillings,  or 
imprisonment  for  one  month.  Local  acts  also 
often  impose  other  penalties.  In  Scotland  several 
ancient  statutes  were  passed  against  drunkenness, 
which,  however,  are  in  desuetude.  In  many  local 
police  acts  a penalty  is  imposed  on  drunkenness  in 
the  streets. 

Iiitrausigeants,  or  Intransigentes  (Irre- 
concilables),  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
extreme  political  parties  opposed  to  the  existing 
government  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France ; as,  for 
instance,  the  revolutionary  communists  in  Spain 
in  1873.  For  the  connection  of  these  last  with  the 
anarchistic  party,  see  International. 
Intrenchiiients.  See  Entrenchments. 

Introduction  (Ital.  introduzione),  in  Music, 
is  a kind  of  preface  or  prelude  to  a following  move- 
ment. Formerly  the  introduction  was  only  to  be 
found  in  large  musical  works,  such  as  symphonies, 
overtures,  oratorios,  &c.  ; but  now  it  is  found  in 
every  rondo,  fantasia,  polonaise,  waltz,  &c. , on  the 
principle  that  it  is  considered  abrupt  to  begin  all 
at  once,  without  preparing  the  audience  for  what 
is  to  come.  In  earlier  operas  introduction  is 
applied  to  the  piece  of  music  with  which  they 
begin,  and  which  immediately  follows  the  overture. 
In  some  cases  the  overture  and  introduction  are 
united,  the  composition  going  on  without  any 
formal  pause,  as  in  Gluck’s  Iphiginie  en  Tauride, 
Mozart’s  Idomeneo  and  Don  Giovanni.  Overtures 
themselves  are  frequently  commenced  by  an  intro- 
duction, as  in  Beethoven’s  Egmont  and  Leonora, 
Nos.  2 and  3,  and  Weber’s  Freischutz  and  Oberon 
overtures.  The  majority  of  Wagner’s  operas  com- 
mence with  an  introduction  ( Vorspiel  or  Einlei- 
tung),  a short  one  being  also  prefaced  to  the  second 
and  third  acts.  The  introductions  are  also  import- 
ant and  characteristic  parts  of  several  of  the  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  and  Schumann. 

Intl'Oit,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an 
anthem  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the  mass,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Confiteor,  and  ivhen  the  priest  has 
ascended  to  the  altar.  It  consists  of  an  antiphon, 
Gloria  Patri,  and  usually  part  of  a psalm  ; but 
other  passages  of  Scripture  are  used,  while  a few 
introits  in  the  present  Missal  are  taken  from  unin- 
spired writers,  and  one  (Whitsunday)  is  from  2d 
Esdras.  The  introduction  of  introits  is  ascribed 
to  Gregory  the  Great  ( 595 ),  or  perhaps  to  Celestine 
(423).  In  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  YI. 
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an  introit  is  prefixed  to  each  collect,  consisting  of  a 
psalm  to  be  sung  after  the  opening  prayer  in  the 
communion  office. 

Intromission,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  assump- 
tion of  authority  to  deal  with  another’s  pro- 
perty. It  is  divided  into  legal  and  vicious.  Legal 
intromission  is  where  the  party  is  expressly  or 
impliedly  authorised,  either  by  judgment  or 
deed,  to  interfere,  as  by  drawing  the  rents  or 
getting  in  debts.  Vicious  intromission  is  where  an 
heir  or  next  of  kin,  without  any  authority,  inter- 
feres with  a deceased  person’s  estate ; as,  for 
e.xample,  where  a person  not  named  by  a will,  or 
without  the  authority  of  any  will,  collects  the 
property  of  the  deceased  person  as  if  he  were 
regularly  appointed.  By  so  doing  the  vicious 
intromitter  incurs  the  responsibility  of  paying  all 
the  debts  of  the  deceased.  The  vitiosity,  however, 
may  be  taken  off  by  the  intromitter  being  regularly 
confirmed  executor.  The  corresponding  phrase  in 
England  to  a vicious  intromitter  is  an  executor  de 
son  tort. 

Intuition.  See  Common  Sense,  A Priori, 
Locke,  Reid,  Ethics,  Psychology. 

lutus-susception,  or  Invagination,  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  partial  displacement  of  the 
bowel  in  which  one  portion  of  it  passes  into  the 
portion  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  just  as  one 
part  of  the  finger  of  a glove  is  sometimes  pulled 
into  an  adjacent  part  in  the  act  of  withdrawing 
the  hand.  In  this  case  the  contained  portion  of 
intestine  is  liable  to  be  nipped  and  strangulated 
by  the  portion  which  contains  it,  and  all  the 
danger  of  Hernia  (q.v. ) results,  with  far  less 
chance  of  successful  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  or  physician.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  fatal  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels 
in  children,  but  less  common  in  adults.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  intus-susception  may  vary  from  a few 
lines  to  a foot  or  more.  Even  when  inflammation 
is  set  up,  the  affection,  although  in  the  highest 
degree  perilous,  is  not  of  necessity  fatal.  The 
invaginated  portion  mortifies  and  sloughs,  while 
adhesion  is  established  between  the  peritoneal 
surfaces  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  at  their 
place  of  junction,  so  that  the  continuity  of  the 
tube  is  preserved,  although  a large  portion  may 
be  destroyed.  If  the  patient  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  shock  of  the  inflammation,  gangrene, 
sloughing,  &c.,  a complete  recovery  may  ensue, 
though  such  a termination  is  rare.  In  the  early 
stage  the  normal  condition  may  often  be  restored 
by  large  enemata  of  air  or  water.  Of  late  some 
success  has  attended  operation  where  simple 
measures  have  failed.  For  Volvulus,  see  Colic. 

Iliulin.  a vegetable  principle,  isomeric  with 
starch,  derived  from  Elecampane  (q.v.). 

Invalides,  Hotel  des.  See  Paris. 

Invaliding  signifies  the  return  home,  or  to  a 
more  healthy  climate,  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who 
have  been  rendered  incapable  of  active  duty  by 
wounds  or  the  severity  of  foreign  service.  The 
man  invalided  returns  to  his  duty  if  his  health  is 
sufficiently  restored  to  justify  the  step,  otherwise 
he  is  discharged  as  ‘ medically  unfit.’ 

Invention.  See  Patent. 

Inventions  and  Discoveries.  The  follow- 
ing list  purports  to  give  only  a few  of  the  more 
important  inventions  and  discoveries,  chiefly  such 
as  have  exercised  a determining  influence  upon  the 
civilisation  of  the  world.  The  principal  geographi- 
cal discoveries  have  been  already  discussed  under 
Geography.  For  other  information,  see  Beck- 
mann’s History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and 
Origins  {.TLQW  e,A.  1888). 


Mariner’s  Compass,  invented  in  Enrope  in  the  I2th  century, 
although  known  and  used  for  centuries  previously  in  China. 
Gunpowder,  by  Schwarz  about  1320  (see  Gunpowder). 

Printing,  by  Johann  Gutenberg,  about  1440  (see  Printing). 
Copemican  System,  in  1543  by  Copernicus  (q.v.). 

Microscope,  by  Hans  and  Zacharias  Janssen,  or  Zansz  of 
Middelburg,  about  1590. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  by  Harvey,  in  1616. 

Electricity,  name  invented  and  knowledge  of  advanced  by  W. 
Gilbert,  1651 ; induced  electricity  discovered  in  1831,  and  its 
relation  to  magnetism  shown  in  1819  by  Oersted  and  in  1838 
by  Faraday. 

Law  of  Gravitation,  by  Newton,  1682. 

Steam-engine,  by  Newcomen  in  1705,  and  by  Watt  in  1768. 
Pianoforte,  by  Cristofori  of  Florence,  before  1720. 

Clock,  used  in  Europe  in  the  11th  century.  Chronometer,  by 
John  Harrison,  1762. 

Spinning-jenny,  by  Hargreaves,  in  1767. 

Balloons  used  by  Montgolfier,  1782-83. 

Weaving-loom,  by  Cartwright,  in  1785. 

Gas-lighting,  by  William  Murdoch,  in  1792,  at  Redruth  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Vaccination,  by  Jenner,  in  1796. 

Steamboat  proved  practically  useful,  by  Fulton  on  the  Hudson, 
1807. 

Locomotive  on  railway,  by  George  Stephenson,  in  1814. 

Miner’s  safety-lamp,  by  Davy,  in  1816. 

Photography,  by  Niepce,  in  1828. 

Electric  Telegraph,  by  Morse,  1835,  and  by  Wheatstone  and 
Cooke,  1834-37  (see  Telegraph). 

Penny  Postage,  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  1840. 

Sewing-machine,  by  Elias  Howe,  1841. 

Cliloroforin,  used  as  an  anesthetic  by  Simpson  in  1848. 
Evolution  Theory,  by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  in  1858. 

Spectrum  Analysis,  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  1860. 

Telephone  (q.v.)  in  1860-76. 

Phonograph,  by  Edison,  in  1889. 

Rbntgen  Rays,  by  Rdntgen,  at  Wiirzbiirg,  in  1895. 

Argon  (1895),  followed  by  Krypton,  Neon,  Metargon,  Coronium, 
Moniiim  (1898). 

Inventory,  in  England  a list  of  a deceased 
person’s  effects  madebyan  executor.  In  Scotlanditis 
also  used  in  reference  to  the  property  of  an  infant, 
pupil,  or  minor  whose  estate  is  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian,  tutor,  curator,  or  judicial  factor.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the  various 
pleadings  and  deeds  and  documents  produced  or 
used  in  a suit  or  action,  then  called  an  inventory  of 
process.  So  as  to  an  inventory  of  titles — i.e.  the 
titles  of  an  estate  shown  to  a purchaser. 

Inveraray,  the  county  town  of  Argyllshire,  is 
picturesquely  seated  on  the  north-west  shore  of 
Loch  P'yii®!  i6  miles  SSW.  of  Dalmally  station, 
and  45  NNW.  of  Greenock  (viA  Loch  Eck).  Re- 
moved to  its  present  site  in  1742,  it  has  a sculptured 
stone  cross  from  Iona  (c.  1400),  and  an  obelisk  to 
the  memory  of  seventeen  Campbells,  executed  here 
without  trial  in  1685  for  their  share  in  Argyll’s 
expedition.  Inveraray  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (q.v.),  was  rebuilt  in  1744-61.  A 
royal  burgh  since  1648,  Inveraray  with  Ayr,  &c. 
returns  a member  to  parliament.  Pop.  ( 1841 ) 
1233  ; ( 1891 ) 743. 

Invercargill,  a town  in  the  province  of  Otago, 
New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  county  of  Southland, 
stands  on  an  estuary  called  the  New  River  Har- 
bour, 139  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Dunedin.  It  is 
regularly  built,  with  fine  wide  streets,  gas,  and 
steam  trams,  and  is  unusually  well  provided  with 
public  parks.  Besides  the  government  buildings 
and  schools  and  churches,  it  possesses  an  excellent 
athenseum  and  a hospital.  There  are  some  thirty 
sawmills  in  and  around  the  town,  besides  foundries, 
steam  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of 
boots,  bacon,  cordials,  &c.  There  are  extensive 
meat-freezing  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
and  much  Southland  mutton  is  now  sent  to  Eng- 
land ; other  exports  from  Invercargill  are  wool, 
grain,  cheese,  and  timber.  Pop.  7962. 

Inverkeithing,  a royal  burgh  of  Fife,  at  the 
head  of  Inverkeithing  Bay,  13  miles  WNW.  of 
Edinburgh.  With  Stirling,  &c.,  it  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  1676. 

Inverlochy,  a ruined  castle  of  Inverness-shire, 
2 miles  NE.  of  Fort  William,  near  which  on 
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Sunday,  2d  February  1645,  Montrose  completely 
routed  his  rival,  Argyll. 

Inverness,  the  county  town  of  Inverness-shire, 
and  capital  of  the  northern  Highlands,  stands  on 
the  Ness,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Moray  Firth  and 
the  north-east  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  108 
miles  by  rail  WNW.  of  Aberdeen,  144  NNW.  of 
Perth,  and  190  NNW.  of  Edinburgh.  Its  wooded 
environs,  hemmed  in  by  hills  ( Tomnahurich,  223 
feet ; Torvean,  300 ; Craigphadrick,  430 ; Duneaii, 
940,  &c.),  form  a picturesque  and  interesting  land- 
scape. Visited  by  Columba  (q.v. ) about  565,  and 
by  Malcolm  Canmore  made  the  seat  of  a royal 
castle,  by  Cromwell  of  a citadel  (1652),  Inverness 
has  a wealth  of  memories.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
the  English  in  1296  ; in  1411  was  burned  by  Donald 
of  the  Isles  on  his  way  to  Harlaw  ; and  figures  re- 
peatedly in  the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  down  to 
their  final  overthrow  at  Culloden,  hard  by.  In 
front  of  the  Scoto-Flemish  town-hall  (1882),  pro- 
tected now  by  a fountain,  is  the  Clach-na-Cudain, 
or  ‘ stone  of  the  tubs,’  the  palladium  of  the  burgh. 
The  Episcopal  cathedral  ( 1867 ) of  the  united  diocese 
of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  is  a fine  Decorated 
edifice ; and  other  features  of  the  place  are  the 
county  hall  (1835)  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  the 
infirmary  (1804),  the  lunatic  asylum  (1860),  the 
royal  academy  (1792),  the  barracks  (1884),  the 
main  suspension  bridge  (1855),  and  the  Islands,  a 
favourite  promenade.  Malting,  thread-making,  and 
bleaching  have  given  place  to  woollen  manufac- 
ture, shipbuilding,  distilling,  &c. , with  considerable 
shipping  and  commerce,  the  harbour  having  been 
much  improved  in  1847.  The  great  wool  fair 
(established  in  1817)  is  held  in  July;  and  the 
Northern  Meeting  (1788)  in  September.  A royal 
burgh  since  about  1067,  Inverness  unites  with 
Forres,  Fortrose,  and  Nairn  to  return  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  ( 1831 ) 9663  ; ( 1881 ) 17,365  ; 
(1891)  20,855,  of  whom  6356  were  Gaelic-speaking, 
though  Inverness  still  is  famous,  as  in  Defoe’s  and 
Dr  Johnson’s  day,  for  the  purity  of  its  English. 
See  two  books  by  Fraser-Mackintosh  (1865-75), 
Miss  Anderson’s  Inverness  before  Railways  (1885), 
and  Memorabilia  of  Inverness  (1887). 

Inverness-shire,  a Highland  county,  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  and  larger  than  any  in  England 
but  Yorkshire,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  and  has  a 
total  area  of  4323  sq.  m. , of  which  1284  belong  to 
the  Outer  Hebrides — Skye,  Harris,  North  and  South 
Uist,  Benbecula,  Barra,  Raasay,  Eigg,  St  Kilda, 
and  thirty-seven  other  inhabited  idands.  The 
mainland  portion,  measuring  85  by  55  miles,  is 
intersected  NE.  and  SW.  by  the  Great  Glen  and 
the  Caledonian  Canal  ( q.v. ).  It  includes  Badenoch, 
Glenroy,  and  the  valley  of  the  Spey  on  the  east ; 
Lochaber on  the  south;  Glenelg,  Glengarry,  Arasaig, 
and  Moidart  on  the  west ; Strathglass  on  the  north ; 
Glenurquhart  and  Glenmoriston  towards  the  centre. 
It  is  truly  a ‘land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,’ 
foi;  it  contains  Ben  Nevis  (4406  feet),  the  highest 
point  in  Britain,  with  twenty-six  other  summits 
exceeding  3500  feet,  whilst  the  chief  of  its  rivers  are 
the  Spey,  Ness,  and  Beauly,  and  of  ninety  good- 
sized  lakes  Lochs  Ness,  Archaig,  Shiel,  Lochy, 
Monar,  Laggan,  and  Ericht.  The  west  coast  is 
indented  by  salt-water  Lochs  Hourn,  Nevis,  and 
Moidart.  The  rocks  include  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
granite,  porphyry,  and  trap ; and  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  the  county  rests  on  the  red  sandstone  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aird,  and  between  the  county  town 
and  Beauly.  Only  4 ’6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area 
is  in  cultivation  ; and  255  sq.  m.  are  under  wood, 
the  rest  being  sheep-walks,  deer-forests,  moss,  and 
barren  heath,  valuable  only  as  grouse-moors.  Sheep, 
numbering  some  700,000,  are  the  principal  live-stock ; 
and  there  are  five  deer-forests  of  50  sq.  m.  and 
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upwards.  The  rivers  and  lakes  afford  splendid 
fishing,  and  in  1890  the  total  rental  of  the  shoot- 
ings, deer-forests,  and  fishings  of  Inverness-shire 
was  £86,902.  The  land  is  mostly  divided  among 
eighty-nine  proprietors,  eight  holding  each  above 
100,000  acres.  The  county  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  Invei-ness  is  its  only  town  of  any 
size;  Kingussie  and  Fort  William,  though  police 
burghs,  are  mere  villages,  as  also  are  Beauly,  Fort 
Augustus,  and  Portree.  Pop.  (1801)  72,672; 
(1841)  97,799;  (1881)  90,454;  (1891)  90,121,  less 
than  21  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  See  articles 
on  the  chief  islands,  lakes,  &c.,  as  M'ell  as  on  High- 
lands, Hebrides,  Culloden,  Deer-forests, 
Glenroy,  and  Foyers. 

Inversion,  in  Music,  is  of  three  kinds.  ( 1 ) Of 
a chord,  when  any  other  of  its  component  notes  than 
the  root  is  placed  lowest  ( see  Harmony  ).  ( 2 ) Of 

an  interval  (within  the  octave),  w'hen  the  lower 
note  is  transposed  an  octave  higher,  or  vice  versA. 
To  find  what  an  interval  becomes  by  inversion, 
subtract  the  figure  denoting  it  from  the  figure  nine  ; 
thus,  a second  inverted  becomes  a seventh,  a third 
becomes  a sixth,  &c.  In  this  change  major  in- 
tervals become  minor,  augmented  intervals  become 
diminished,  and  vice  versA.  (3)  Of  a subject  or 
theme,  when  it  is  imitated  in  contrary  motion — i.  e. 
the  melody  progresses  by  the  same  intervals  as  the 
original  theme,  but  ascends  or  descends  always  in 
a contrary  direction.  This  is  a frequent  device  in 
fugues  and  other  contrapuntal  music. 

Invertebrata,  a collective  title  for  those 
animals  which  agree  in  not  exhibiting  the  char- 
acteristics of  Vertebrates — viz.  a dorsal  nerve 
cord,  a dorsal  median  supporting  axis  or  noto- 
chord, respiratory  clefts  on  the  pharynx,  a ventral 
heart,  and  eyes  arising  for  the  most  part  as  out- 
growths of  the  brain.  But  the  dividing  line  is 
no  longer  so  clear  as  it  once  seemed,  for  not  only 
are  Ascidians  or  Tunicata  recognised  as  degenerate 
Vertebrate  or  Chordate  animals,  but  several  ‘worm’ 
types,  among  Nemerteans  and  Chsetopods,  approach 
"Vertebrates  in  some  of  their  characters,  while 
Balanoglossus  (q.v.)  and  Cephalodiscus  (q.v.)  are 
so  near  the  boundary  line  that  they  are  usually 
called  Hemi-chordata  or  half  Vertebrates. 

Invertebrate  animals  are  first  divided  into  ( 1 ) 
Protozoa — uni-cellular — and  ( 2 ) Metazoa — multi- 
cellular. The  latter  then  fall  into  two  distinct 
divisions  ; (a)  without  body-cavities — Sponges  and 
Coelenterates — and  ( b ) with  more  or  less  of  a body- 
cavity — the  Coelomata.  Among  the  latter  star- 
fish, &c.  (without  including  "Vertebrates),  the 
Echinoderms,  the  Arthropods  ( Cinstaceans,  In- 
sects, &c.),  and  the  Molluscs  (bivalves,  snails, 
cuttle-fish),  and  finally  a great  mob  of  ‘worms,’ 
divisible  into  many  classes — Flat-worms,  Nemer- 
teans, Round-worms,  Chsetopods,  &c. — have  to 
be  distinguished.  See  Vertebrata,  and  separate 
articles. 

Inverurie,  a royal  burgh  of  Aberdeenshire,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Urie  to  the  Don,  16  miles  NW.  of 
Aberdeen.  With  Elgin,  &c.  it  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  3105. 

Investiture,  in  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, means  the  act  of  giving  corporal  possession 
of  a manor,  office,  or  benefice,  accompanied  by  a 
certain  ceremonial,  such  as  the  delivery  of  a 
branch,  a banner,  or  an  instrument  of  office, 
more  or  less  designed  to  signify  the  power  or 
authority  M’hich  it  is  supposed  to  convey.  The 
contest  about  ecclesiastical  investitures  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  course  of  medieval 
history.  The  system  of  feudal  tenure  had  become 
so  universal  that  it  affected  even  the  land  held  by 
ecclesiastics.  Accordingly,  ecclesiastics  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  office  which  they  held. 
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came  into  possession  of  lands  began  to  be  regarded 
as  becoming  by  the  very  fact  fendatory  to  the 
suzerain  of  these  lands  ; and  the  suzerains  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  claim,  in  reference  to  these 
personages,  the  same  rights  which  they  enjoyed 
over  the  other  feudatories  of  their  domains.  Among 
these  rights  was  that  of  granting  solemn  investi- 
ture. Now,  in  the  case  of  bishops,  abbots,  and 
other  church  dignitaries  the  form  of  investiture  con- 
sisted in  the  deliveiy  of  a pastoral  staff  or  crosier, 
and  the  placing  a ring  upon  the  finger ; and  as 
these  badges  of  office  were  emblematic — the  one  of 
the  spiritual  care  of  souls,  the  other  of  the  espousals, 
as  it  were,  between  the  pastor  and  his  church  or 
monastery — the  assumption  of  this  right  by  the  lay 
suzerains  became  a subject  of  constant  and  angry 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  church.  On  the  part 
of  the  suzerains  it  was  replied  that  they  did  not 
claim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the  spiritual  poM'ers  of 
the  office,  their  function  being  solely  to  grant  posses- 
sion of  its  temporalities.  But  the  church  party 
urged  that  the  ceremonial  in  itself  involved  the 
granting  of  spiritual  powers;  insomuch  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  electing  to  a see 
when  vacant,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  emperors  to 
take  possession  of  the  crosier  and  ring,  until  it 
should  be  their  own  pleasure  to  grant  investiture  to 
their  favourites.  The  disfavour  in  which  the  prac- 
tice had  long  been  held  found  its  most  energetic 
expression  in  the  person  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  hav- 
ing, in  the  year  1074,  enacted  most  stringent 
measures  for  the  repression  of  simony,  proceeded, 
in  1075,  to  condemn,  under  excommunication,  the 
practice  of  investiture,  as  almost  necessarily  con- 
nected with  simony,  or  leading  to  it.  But  a po^je 
of  the  same  century.  Urban  II.,  went  further,  and 
(1095)  absolutely  and  entirely  forbade  not  alone 
lay  investiture,  but  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  a lay  suzerain  by  an  ecclesiastic.  In  the  12th 
century  the  pope,  Pascal  II. , agreed  to  surrender 
the  possessions  and  royalties  of  the  church  on  condi- 
tion of  the  emperor  ( Henry  V. ) giving  up  his  claim  to 
investiture.  This  treaty,  however,  never  had  any 
practical  effect;  nor  was  the  contest  finally  adjusted 
until  the  celebrated  concordat  of  Worms  in  1122,  in 
which  the  emperor  agreed  to  give  up  the  form  of 
investiture  with  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  to  grant 
to  the  clergy  the  right  of  free  elections,  and  to 
restore  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  had  been  seized  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
father  ; while  the  pope,  on  his  part,  consented  that 
the  elections  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  or  his  official,  but  with  a right  of  appeal 
to  the  provincial  synod  ; that  investiture  might  be 
given  by  the  emperor,  but  only  hy  the  touch  of  the 
sceptre  ; and  that  the  bishops  and  other  church 
dignitaries  should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal 
duties  which  belonged  to  their  principality.  See 
Church  of  England,  Feudalism. 

liiviiicibles.  See  Fenians,  Cavendish. 

Involucre.  In  a shortened  Inflorescence  ( q.  v. ), 
such  as  the  umbel,  the  bracts,  unless  suppressed, 
are  necessarily  close  together,  and  form  an  apparent 
whorl  (but  really  a close  spiral)  around  the  group 
of  pedicels.  This  is  the  involucre.  In  compound 
umbels  the  whorl  of  bracts  of  the  secondary  umbel 
is  therefore  a secondary  involucre,  and  is  commonly 
called  an  involucel.  In  composites  the  crowded 
whorl  of  green  leaves  immediately  outside  the  capi- 
tulum,  which  the  non-botanist  mistakes  for  a calyx, 
is  constantly  termed  the  involucre,  but  no  less 
inaccurately,  since  here  the  true  bracts  are  those  of 
the  separate  florets,  and  occur  on  the  surface  of  the 
capitulum  itself  (e.g.  Finnia,  Sunflower,  &c. ).  The 
composite  ‘ involucre  ’ is  therefore  merely  derived 
from  those  leaves  of  the  axis  below  the  capitulum 
which  remain  green  and  vegetative  since  bearing 


no  florets  in  their  axils.  In  Scabious  (q.v.)  the 
true  bract  of  each  floret  in  the  capitulum  unites 
as  a sheath  around  the  ovary,  and  is  also  known 
as  the  involucel.  Here,  again,  we  have  a regret- 
table use  of  terms,  themselves  hardly  necessary, 
in  two  distinct  senses. 

Involute.  See  Evolute. 

Involution  and  Evolution  are  two  opera- 
tions the  converse  of  each  other.  The  object  of  the 
first  is  to  raise  a number  to  any  poAver,  which  is 
effected  by  continuously  multiplying  the  number 
by  itself  till  the  number  of  factors  is  equal  to  the 
number  designating  the  power.  Thus,  2 raised  to 
the  third  power  is  2 x 2 x 2,  or  8 ; 7 raised  to  the 
power  is  7 x 7 x 7 x 7,  or  2401,  &c.  Evolu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  extraction  of  a root 
of  any  number — that  is,  it  is  a method  for  discover- 
ing lohat  number,  Avhen  raised  to  a certain  power, 
will  give  a certain  knoAvn  number.  Thus,  the  square 
root  of  64  is  8 — that  is,  8 is  the  number  Avhich,  raised 
to  the  second  power,  will  give  64  ; 3 is  the  fourth 
root  of  81 — that  is,  3 raised  to  the  fourth  power  is 
81 ; and  so  on.  The  symbols  expressive  of  the  tAvo 
operations  are  as  follow  : 5®  means  that  5 is  to  be 
raised  to  the  third  poAver  ; means  that  the 

square  or  second  power  of  7 is  to  be  raised  to  the 
fifth  poAver ; v 9 oi’  -^9  or  91  signifies  that  the  ex- 
traction of  the  second  or  square  root  of  9 is  required  ; 
.^256  or  256i,  that  the  fourth  root  of  256  is  to  be 
extracted ; and  so  on.  Involution  and  evolution, 
like  multiplication  and  division,  or  differentiation 
and  integration,  differ  in  the  extent  of  their  appli- 
cation ; the  former,  or  direct  operation,  can  ahvays 
be  completed,  Avhile  there  are  numberless  cases  in 
Avhich  the  latter  fails  to  express  the  result  Avith 
perfect  accuracy. 

lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  Avas 
beloved  by  Zeus,  and,  transformed  through  fear  of 
Hera’s  jealousy  into  a coav,  had  many  Avanderings. 
See  Argus. 

lodilie  (sym.  I,  equiv.  127)  is  one  of  the  four 
non-metallic  elements.  It  Avas  discovered  in  1811, 
by  Courtois,  in  the  Avaste  liquors  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  ashes  of 
seaAveeds.  A feAv  years  later  Gay-Lussac  discovered 
that  it  Avas  a simple  elementary  body.  While  it 
is  still  obtained  from  the  half-fused  ash  of  dried 
seaAveeds,  Avhich  is  knoAvn  in  Britain  as  Kelp 
(q.v.),  it  is  much  more  largely  prepai-ed  in  South 
America  from  the  iodate  of  sodium,  Avhich  is  found 
associated  Avith  nitrate  of  sodium  in  the  native 
Chili  saltpetre. 

In  small  quantity,  and  usually  in  combination 
Avith  sodium,  magnesium,  or  calcium,  iodine  is 
very  Avidely  diflused  over  the  earth’s  surface.  It 
exists  in  sea-water,  in  marine  animals  and  plants, 
and  in  certain  mineral  springs.  It  is  also  found  in 
several  minerals,  as,  for  example,  in  certain  Mexi- 
can silver  ores,  in  Silesian  zinc  ores,  in  phosphorite 
from  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  in  coal. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  usually  occurs  in 
solid,  dark-gray,  glistening  scales ; it  is,  hoAvever, 
crystallisable,  and  sometimes  appears  as  an  octa- 
hedron Avith  a rhombic  base.  It  is  soft,  and  admits 
readily  of  trituration,  has  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  4 ‘95,  and  evolves  a peculiar  and  disagreeable 
odour,  Avhich  indicates  its  great  v'olatility.  It  fuses 
at  225°  ( 107°  C. ),  and  at  about  350°  ( 177°  C. ) it  boils, 
and  is  converted  into  the  purple  vapour  to  which 
it  oAves  its  name  ( Gr.  ibdes,  ‘ violet-like  ’ ) ; it  has 
an  acrid  taste,  and  communicates  a broAvnish- 
yelloAv  colour  to  the  skin.  It  is  v'ery  slightly 
soluble  in  Avater,  but  dissolves  readily  in  Avatery 
solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  of  hydriodic 
acid,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Iodine  vapoui'^  is 
the  heaviest  of  knoAvn  vapours,  its  specific  gravity 
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compared  with  air  as  unity  being  8 "7 16.  It  com- 
bines directly  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the 
metals.  Its  behaviour  with  hydrogen  is  analogous 
to  tliat  of  chlorine  and  bromine  (see  Hydro- 
chloric Acid),  but  its  affinities  are  weaker  than 
those  of  the  last-named  elements.  It  likewise  com- 
bines with  numerous  organic  substances,  and  the 
compound  which  it  forms  with  starch  is  of  such 
an  intense  blue  colour  that  a solution  of  starch 
forms  the  best  test  for  the  presence  of  free  iodine. 
By  means  of  this  test  one  part  of  iodine  may  be 
detected  when  dissolved  in  one  million  parts  of 
water. 

With  hydrogen  iodine  forms  one  compound, 
hydriodic  acid  (HI),  a colourless,  pungent  acid  gas, 
which  in  most  respects  is  analogous  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  may  be  obtained  by  gently  heat- 
ing a mixture  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  iodine, 
and  water.  The  soluble  iodides  of  the  metals  may 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  hydriodic 
acid  with  the  metallic  oxides,  the  resulting  com- 
pounds being  the  metallic  iodide  and  water.  Some 
of  these  iodides  are  of  extreme  brilliancy — e.g. 
the  iodide  of  mercury,  scarlet ; the  iodide  of  lead, 
yellow  ; and  others  are  of  great  value  in  medicine. 
Amongst  the  latter  must  be  especially  mentioned 
iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  and  the  iodides 
of  mercury. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  one  of  the  most  important 
medicines  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  cj’ystallises  in 
colourless  cubes,  which  are  sometimes  clear,  but 
usually  have  an  opaque  whitish  appearance,  and 
are  soluble  in  water  and  spirit.  It  is  decomposed 
and  the  iodine  set  free  by  chlorine,  bromine,  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  Ozone  (q.v. ).  Iodide  of  iron  is 
formed  by  shaking  iron  wire  or  filings  in  a closed 
vessel  with  four  times  the  weight  of  iodine  sus- 
pended in  water.  There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury 
— viz.  the  green  sub-iodide  (Hgl)  and  the  red 
iodide  ( HgTa ).  There  are  several  well-defined 
compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  but  they  are  of 
no  special  interest. 

The  preparations  of  iodine  are  employed  exten- 
sively in  medicine  and  in  Photography  (q.v.). 
Iodine  itself  or  its  compounds  may  give  rise  to  the 
symptoms  known  as  iodism ; most  commonly  run- 
ning at  the  nose  and  eyes,  with  headache  and  sore 
throat;  sometimes  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  the  other  symptoms. 
In  the  case  of  the  iodine  compounds  these  un- 
pleasant results  usually  cease  if  the  dose  be  in- 
creased. 

Iodine  and  its  compounds  increase  the  activity 
of  the  absorbent  system  generally,  and  are  useful 
in  enlargement  of  the  glands  connected  with  that 
system  (lymphatic  glands,  thyroid,  spleen),  and 
wherever  absoi-ption  is  deficient  ( hypertropliy  of 
breasts,  uterus,  &c.  ; indolent  inflammatory  exu- 
dation in  any  organ ).  But  they  are  perhaps  of  the 
greatest  value  in  certain  forms  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, certain  stages  of  syphilis,  in  scrofulous  con- 
ditions generally,  and  in  chronic  poisoning  by 
mercury  and  lead.  In  the  last  case  they  set  free 
the  metals  from  insoluble  compounds  in  the  tissues, 
and  allow  them  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body  in 
solution  in  the  urine. 

Iodine  is  chiefly  prescribed  internally  in  combina- 
tion, as  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  especi- 
ally in  strumous  cases,  and  red  iodide  of  mercury  in 
syphilis.  Free  iodine  is  very  apt  to  cause  irrita- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  can  in  general 
only  be  employed  in  small  doses.  But  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  tincture, 
or  liniment,  it  is  extensively  used  and  is  very 
valuable.  It  acts  as  a parasiticide  in  ringworm, 
removes  muscular  pains,  and  promotes  the  absorp- 
tion of  exudations  and  the  subduing  of  chronic 
inflammations.  In  large  doses  iodine  and  most  of 
273 
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the  iodides  act  as  irritant  poisons  ; but  ^'ery  few 
fatal  cases  are  on  record.  In  the  event  of  poison- 
ing with  the  tincture  of  iodine  the  first  point  is  to 
evacuate  the  stomach.  See  Poisons. 

Iodoform  (CHIj)  is  a lemon-yellow  ciystalline 
substance,  having  a saft'ron-like  odour  and  an  un- 
pleasant iodine-like  taste.  Its  odour  is  most  per- 
sistent, and  can  hardly  be  removed.  It  is  of 
interest  as  having  a composition  similar  to  that 
of  Chloroform  (q.v.),  from  which  it  only  differs  in 
having  iodine  in  the  place  of  chlorine.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  alcohol  in 
the  presence  of  caibonate  of  potash.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  It  is  readily  volatile  when  heated, 
and  in  the  form  of  vapour  has  ansesthetic  pro- 
perties. It  is  employed  externally  as  an  applica- 
tion to  painful  ulcers,  and  it  often  gives  relief  in 
uterine  cancer.  In  the  form  of  iodoform  gauze  it 
is  used  in  antiseptic  surgery. 

lOlite.  See  CORDIERITE. 

IonR«  the  most  famous  of  the  Hebrides,  IJ 
mile  W.  of  the  south-western  extremity  of  Mull. 
Its  modern  name  is  believed  to  have  originated  in 
a mistaken  reading  of  n for  ti ; the  word  in  the 
oldest  manuscripts  being  clearly  written  Iona. 
From  the  6th  century  to  the  17th  century  the 
island  was  most  generally  called  I,  li,  la,  lo,  Eo, 
Hy,  Hi,  Hii,  Hie,  Hu,  Y,  or  Yi — that  is,  simply, 
‘the  island  or  Icolmldll,  EColmnh-Kille,  or  Hii- 
Colum-Kille — that  is,  ‘ the  island  of  Columba  of 
the  church.’  It  is  3-^  miles  long,  and  mile 
broad.  Its  area,  computed  by  Bede  at  ‘five 
families  ’ (or  ‘five  hides  of  land,’  as  the  passage  is 
rendered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle),  is  3^  sq. 
m.,  or  2264  acres,  of  which  rather  more  than  a 
fourth  part  is  under  tillage.  The  soil  is  naturally 
fruitful ; its  fertility  was  regarded  as  miraculous 
in  the  dark  ages,  and,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  early 
occupation  of  Iona.  Dunii,  the  highest  point  of 
the  island,  is  327  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Pop. 
247. 

Its  history  begins  in  the  year  563,  when  St 
Columba  (q.v.),  leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
landed  upon  Iona  with  twelve  disciples.  Having 
obtained  a grant  of  the  island,  he  built  upon  it  a 
monastery,  which  was  long  regarded  as  the  mother- 
church  of  the  Piets,  and  was  venerated  not  only 
among  the  Scots  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  among 
the  Angles  of  the  north  of  England,  who  owed  their 
conversion  to  the  self-denying  missionaries  of  Iona. 
From  the  end  of  the  6th  to  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury Iona  was  scarcely  second  to  any  monastery  in 
the  British  Isles ; and  it  was  this  brilliant  era  of 
its  annals  whicli  rose  in  Johnson’s  mind  when  he 
described  it  as  ‘ that  illustrious  island  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 
whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derix  ed 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of 
religion.’  But  neithei’  piety  nor  learning  availed 
to  save  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  fierce  and 
heathen  Norsemen.  They  burned  it  in  795  and 
again  in  802.  Its  ‘ family  ’ ( as  the  monks  were 
called)  of  sixty-eight  persons  were  martyred  in  806. 
A second  martyrdom,  in  825,  is  the  subject  of  a 
contemporary  Latin  poem  by  Walafridus  Strabus. 
On  the  Christmas  evening  of  986  the  island  was 
again  wasted  by  the  Norsemen,  who  slew  the  abbot 
and  fifteen  of  his  monks.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
next  century  the  monastery  was  repaired  by  St 
Margaret,  the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  It  was 
visited  in  1097  by  King  Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway. 
It  was  now  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  so  fell 
under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Man  and  the  Archbishop  of  Trondhjem.  In  1203 
a Benedictine  monastery  was  founded  here,  and  a 
Benedictine  (afterxvards  Augustinian)  nunnery. 
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In  1506  Iona  became  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Bishop 
of  the  Isles,  the  abbey  church  being  his  cathedral, 
and  the  monks  his  chapter. 

No  building  now  remains  on  the  island  which 
can  claim  to  have  sheltered  St  Columba  or  his 
disciples.  Tlie  most  ancient  ruins  are  the  Laith- 
richean,  or  Foundations,  in  a little  bay  to  the 
west  of  Port-a-Churraich  ; the  Cobhan  Cuildich,  or 
Culdees’  Cell,  in  a hollow  between  Dunii  and  Dun- 
bhuirg ; the  rath  or  hill-fort  of  Dunbhuirg ; and 
the  Gleann-an-Teampull,  or  Glen  of  the  Church,  in 
the  middle  of  the  island.  St  Oran's  Chapel,  now 
the  oldest  chiirch  in  the  island,  may  probably  be 
of  the  later  part  of  the  11th  century.  St  Mary’s 
Nunnery  is  perhaps  a century  later.  The  Cathedral, 
or  St  Mary’s  Church  (c.  1203),  whose  ruin  and  pre- 
cincts were  made  over  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  September  1899,  lias  a choir,  with  a north 
sacristy  and  south  chapels  ; north  and  south  tran- 
septs ; a central  tower,  70  feet  high ; and  a nave. 
An  inscription  (defaced  about  1849)  on  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  choir  seemed  to  denote  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  who  died  in  1203. 
On  the  north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  chapter-house 
and  other  remains  of  the  conventual  or  monastic 
buildings.  In  the  ‘ Reilig  Oran  ’ — so  called,  it  is 
supposed,  from  St  Oran,  a kinsman  of  St  Columba, 
the  first  who  found  a grave  in  it — were  buried 
Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  in  684  ; Godfed,  king 
of  the  Isles,  in  1188;  and  Haco  Ospac,  king  of  the 
Isles,  in  1228.  No  monuments  of  these  princes  now 
remain.  The  oldest  of  the  many  tombstones  on  the 
island  are  two  with  Irish  inscriptions,  one  of  them, 
it  is  believed,  being  the  monument  of  a bishop  of 
Connor  who  died  at  Iona  in  1174.  To  this  in- 
teresting island  a great  Catholic  pilgrimage  took 
place  in  June  188k  For  St  Martin’s  Cross,  see 
CkOSS ; see  also  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  Iona  (1871  ; 
new  ed.  1889),  and  other  works  cited  at  Columba. 

Ionia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  coast  districts 
and  islands  of  western  Asia  Minor.  The  name 
was  derived  from  tlie  lonians,  one  of  the  four  most 
ancient  tribes  in  Greece.  According  to  the  usually 
received  tradition,  after  being  driven  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  they  removed  to  Attica,  whence, 
about  1060  B.c. , they  sent  forth  warrior  bands  to 
settle  on  the  bays  and  promontories  and  islands 
of  Asia  Minor ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
immigration  was  gradual  and  was  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Although  mountainous, 
Ionia  embraced  the  three  valleys  watered  by  the 
Hermus,  Cayster,  and  Meander,  and  was  a beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  extending,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  from  the  river  Hermus  to  the  river 
Meander,  though  Herodotus  and  Strabo  make  it 
somewhat  larger.  It  soon  reached  a high  point  of 
prosperity  ; agriculture  and  commerce  flourished  ; 
colonies  were  sent  out,  which  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul  (Mas- 
silia) ; and  great  cities  arose,  of  which  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Clazomence,  Erythrm,  Colophon,  and 
Miletus  were  the  most  celebrated.  These  cities, 
with  six  others,  formed  tlie  Ionian  League.  Each 
retained  its  independence,  the  form  of  government 
being  democratical ; but  all  met  together  periodi- 
cally at  Panionium,  near  Priene,  for  the  discussion 
of  such  affairs  and  interests  .as  they  had  in  com- 
mon, for  religious  worship,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  athletic  games.  A few  centuries  later  the 
twelve  cities  were  made  thirteen  by  the  accession 
of  Smyrna.  These  Ionian  states  were  gradually 
subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia.  Then  they  passed 
(557  B.c.)  under  the  sway  of  the  Persians,  but  were 
allowed  a considerable  measure  of  internal  liberty. 
They  revolted,  however,  in  500,  but  were  reduced 
to  subjection  after  a bloody  battle  near  Ephesus  in 
496  B.c.  During  the  great  Persian  war  the  con- 
tingent which  they  furnished  to  their  oriental 


masters  deserted  to  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of 
Mycale  (479  B.c.);  thereupon  the  lonians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  upon  which  they 
now  became  dependent.  By  the  peace  of  Antai- 
cidas  (387  B.c.)  they  were  again  made  subject  to 
the  Persians,  and  remained  so  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  From  this  period  Ionia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  in  64 
B.C.  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pompey, 
after  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  In  later  times  it 
was  so  ravaged  by  the  Turks  that  few  tiaces  of 
its  former  greatness  are  now  left. — The  lonians 
were  regarded  as  somewhat  effeminate.  They  were 
wealthy  and  luxurious  ; and  the  fine  arts  were  cul- 
tivated amongst  them  at  a much  earlier  date  than 
amongst  their  kinsmen  in  the  mother-country. 
Two  of  the  celebrated  temples  of  the  Greek 
world,  that  of  Diana  and  that  of  Apollo,  both  near 
Ephesus,  were  in  Ionia.  For  Ionic  architecture, 
see  Greek  Architecture.  For  the  Ionian  mode, 
see  Music.  The  Ionian  School  was  the  name 
given  to  the  representative  philosophers  of  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  such  as  Thales,  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  Anaxagoras  (see  these 
names),  who  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the 
question  what  was  the  primordial  constitutive  prin- 
ciple of  the  cosmical  universe.  The  Ionic  dialect, 
nearly  akin  to  Attic,  excels  the  other  Greek  dialects 
in  softness  and  smoothness,  chiefly  from  the  greater 
richness  of  its  vowel-system. 

Ionian  Islands,  a group,  or  rather  cliain,  of 
islands,  about  forty  in  number,  stretching  along 
the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Greece.  Corfu  ( Cor- 
cyra),  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca  (Theaki),  Ce])h- 
alonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo  ( Cythera ) are  the  largest. 
Accounts  of  their  physical  features  and  other  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  under  tbe  separate  islands. 
Total  area,  1010  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1879)  244,433,  (1889) 
238,783,  the  great  majority  of  Greek  descent.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous,  the  plains  and  val- 
leys being  fertile.  The  collective  term  ‘ Ionian  ’ is  of 
modern  date.  Previous  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
by  Rome  the  only  one  of  these  islands  that  rose 
above  the  historic  horizon  was  the  Corinthian  colony 
of  Corcyra.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
these  islands  were  included  in  the  eastern  half.  In 
1081  Corfu  and  Cephalonia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  and  from  that  time  they  had  a 
very  chequered  history  for  three  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  In  1401  Corfu  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Venetians,  who  in  the  same  century  acquired 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  and  sub-sequently  most  of 
the  other  islands  included  in  the  group.  The 
Venetians  retained  them  until  1797,  when  they 
ceded  them  to  France.  The  islands  were  seized  by 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1799  ; and  the  Emperor  Paul 
created  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Islands, 
under  the  protection  of  Turkey.  But  in  1807  they 
were  given  back  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
In  1809  Great  Britain  seized  Zante,  Cephalonia, 
and  Cerigo,  in  1810  Santa  Maura,  in  1814  Paxo, 
and  after  Napoleon’s  fall  Corfu  ; and  on  November 
5,  1815,  were  formed  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain.  While  they,  were  connected  with  Eng- 
land the  government  was  carried  on  by  two 
assemblies  and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the 
representative  of  the  British  government.  The 
rule  of  the  successive  commissioners,  although 
directed  to  the  construction  of  roads,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  systems  of  taxation,  the  establishment 
of  educational  institutions,  the  reform  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  similar  public  works 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  intellectual  and  material 
welf.are  of  the  people,  was  on  the  whole  arbitrary 
and  despotic.  There  was  permanent  friction,  often 
of  a severe  cliaracter,  between  the  representative 
of  Britain  and  the  representatives  of  the  islanders. 
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Nor  (lid  the  concessions  of  freedom  of  the  press,  an 
extension  of  the  franchise,  and  freedom  of  election 
(with  the  right  of  the  ballot),  both  municipal 
and  parliamentary,  extorted  in  1849  by  the  dis- 
turbances of  Europe  during  the  year  previous,  do 
much  to  reduce  the  friction.  Insurrections  broke 
out  amongst  the  peasantry ; the  discontent  with 
British  rule  increased  ; and  the  party  that  agitated 
for  incorporation  with  Greece  w'axed  daily  stronger. 
In  the  end  of  1858  Mr  Gladstone  was  sent  as  a 
special  commissioner  to  ascertain  what  could  be 
done  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  population.  He 
declared  against  annexation  to  Greece.  But  in 
1863  the  election  of  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
as  constitutional  king  of  Greece  gave  England  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome 
dependency.  On  14th  November  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  London  by  which  tlie  islands  were  incor- 
porated in  Greece.  In  February  1867  they  were 
visited  by  a series  of  earthquake  shocks,  most 
violent  in  Cephalonia,  where  they  caused  great 
destruction  of  life  and  pi'operty,  and  almost 
destroyed  the  two  cliief  towns.  The  islands  have 
now  no  geographical  unity.  Cythera  (Cerigo)  is 
included  in  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis.  The  rest 
are  distributed  among  the  three  nomarchies  of 
Corcyra  (Corfu),  Cephalonia,  and  Zacynthos 
(Zante).  See  works  by  Ansted  (1863),  Kirkwall 
(1864),  Von  Warsberg  (Vienna,  1878-79),  and 
Riemann  (Paris,  1879)., 

Ions,  the  components  into  which  an  electrolyte 
is  broken  up  on  electrolysis.  The  one,  tlie  Anion 
(the  electro-negative  component — e.g.  chlorine), 
travels  ‘ against  ’ the  current  ( in  its  conventional 
direction  in  the  circuit),  and  is  deposited  on  or 
chemically  attacks  the  anode  or  positive  electrode ; 
the  other,  the  Cation  (the  electro-positive  com- 
ponent— e.g.  copper),  travels  ‘with’  the  current  to 
the  cathode — e.g.  to  the  spoons  in  the  plating  bath. 
See  Electricity,  Vol.  IV.  p.  270. 

lota.  See  I. 

I O U,  a memorandum  of  debt  given  by  a 
borrower  to  a lender,  so  called  from  being  made  in 
this  abbreviated  form  : 

London,  1st  January  1889. 

I O U Twenty  Pounds. 

To  Mr  C.  D.  A.  B. 

It  is  a convenient  document,  because  it  requires  no 
stamp,  and  yet  it  is  valuable  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  debt,  in  case  an  action  is  afterwards 
brought.  If,  however,  the  I 0 U contain  any 
promise  to  pay  the  debt,  then  it  will  amount  to  a 
promissory-note,  and  be  void  unless  it  have  a 
stamp.  It  should  be  holograph,  dated,  and  ad- 
dressed to  some  person  or  persons,  but  it  does  not 
prove  its  own  date. 

lo'wa,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
extends  from  40°  36'  to  43°  30'  N.  lat. , and  from  90° 
15'  to  96°  38'  W.  long.,  and  has  an  copyright  i89o  in  u.s. 
area  of  55,475  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 
on  the  N.  by  Minnesota,  on  the  company. 

E.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  state 
of  Missouri,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Missouri  and  Big 
Sioux  rivers.  The  climate  is  continental,  with  cold 
winters,  hot  summers,  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  The  autumns  are  beautiful  and  of 
long  duration.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
is  47°,  and  the  annual  rainfall  about  33  inches. 
Iowa  is  noted  for  its  healthfulness,  the  annual 
death-rate  being  only  119  in  every  10,000  of  popula- 
tion. The  surface  is  a rolling  prairie ; there  are  no 
mountains,  and  hills  or  bluffs  can  only  be  found 
along  the  principal  streams.  The  average  eleva- 
tion is  not  far  from  900  feet.  The  highest  point 
(1694  feet)  is  about  70  miles  E.  of  the  north-west 


corner  of  the  state,  and  the  lowest  ( 444  feet ) at  the 
confluence  of  the  Des  Moines  River  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  soil  is  unsurpassed  in  richness 
and  productiveness,  all  the  land  being  tillable 
except  a few  rocky  'bluffs  near  the  large  rivers. 
Natural  forests  cover  the  slopes  that  intervene 
between  the  rivers  and  the  high  lands,  and  since 
the  cessation  of  the  destructive  prairie-fires  the 
area  of  woodland  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Iowa  has  also  extensive  and  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  as  coal,  lead,  gypsum,  limestone,  clay, 
and  minei-al  paints.  Tbe  coal,  which  is  bituminous 
and  of  good  quality,  extends  over  an  area  of  nearly 
20,000  sq.  m.,  and  above  4 million  tons  have  been 
raised  annually  of  late  years.  The  Mississippi  on 
the  eastern,  and  the  Missouri  on  the  western  border 
are  navigable.  To  both  of  these  are  tributary  a 
number  of  inland  rivers,  those  of  the  Mississippi 
system  flowing  in  a south-easterly,  and  those  of  the 
Missouri  system  in  a south-westerly  direction.  The 
Upper  Iowa,  Turkey,  Maquoketa,  Wapsipinicon, 
Iowa  (with  its  large  affluent  the  Cedar),  Skunk, 
and  Des  Moines  rivers  are  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  rivers  of  the  Missouri 
system  are  the  Big  Sioux,  Rock,  Floyd’s,  Little 
Sioux,  Boyer,  and  Nishnabotony.  There  are  also 
several  small  lakes  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  situated  princiiially  near  the  great  water- 
sheds. 

Iowa  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  state.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  offers  excellent  facilities  for 
the  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  makes  farm- 
ing attractive  and  profitable.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  34  million  acres  of  tillable  land  are  now  under 
cultivation,  producing  annually  300  million  bushels 
of  maize,  .30  million  bushels  of  wheat,  60  million 
bushels  of  oats,  4 million  bushels  of  barley,  2^ 
million  bushels  of  flax,  IJ  million  bushels  of  buck- 
wheat, half  a million  bushels  of  rye,  6 million  tons 
of  hay,  2 million  gallons  of  sorghum-sjTup,  10 
million  bushels  of  potatoes,  100  million  pounds  of 
butter,  5 million  pounds  of  cheese,  2 million  pounds 
of  wool,  and  32  million  dozen  eggs.  The  number 
of  live-stock  at  the  census  of  1890  were  as  follows  : 
horses,  1,312,079  ; cattle,  4,000,000  ; mules,  41,648  ; 
swine,  7,000,000;  sheep,  450,000.  'The  total  annual 
value  of  all  agricultural  products  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  300  million  dollars.  While  Iowa  has 
good  water-power,  cheap  fuel,  and  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  development  of  its  manu- 
facturing interests  has  been  but  slow.  In  1880  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  6921 ; 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them,  28,372; 
and  the  value  of  their  annual  products,  $71,045,926. 
In  1890  there  were  7440  factories,  with  59,174 
workers,  producing  goods  of  the  value  that  year 
of  .$125,049,200.  Among  the  leading  articles  of 
manufacture  are  flouring  and  grist  mill  products, 
packed  meats  and  canned  goods,  sawed  lumber, 
carriages  and  wagons,  saddlery,  agric\iltural  im- 
plements, furniture,  bricks  and  tiles,  foundry 
products,  woollen  goods,  and  clothing.  The  com- 
merce is  chiefly  domestic.  The  principal  exports 
are  agricultural  and  dairy  products,  coal,  gypsum, 
and  lead  ; the  imports,  groceries  and  manufactured 
goods. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  senate  (50 
members)  and  house  of  representatives  (100),  and 
meeting  in  regular  session  in  January  of  each  even- 
numbered  year.  The  supreme  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a governor,  who  is  elected  for  a term  of 
two  years.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  five 
judges,  elected  for  a term  of  six  years.  The  state 
is  divided  into  ninety-nine  counties,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  national  congress  by  two  senators  and 
eleven  representatives.  'The  educational  policy  of 
the  state  is  most  liberal.  Schools  are  established 
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in  every  district,  and  must  be  kept  in  operation  at 
least  six  montlis  each  year.  The  scliool-sy.steni 
embraces  the  district  and  high  school,  the  state 
university,  state  normal  school,  and  .state  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  college.  In  1890  there  were 
26,769  teachers  in  about  17,000  common  schools, 
which  were  attended  by  503,755  pupils.  Upwards 
of  twenty  high  schools  (including  the  state  univer- 
sity, Drake  University  in  Des  Moines,  and  Cornell 
College)  have  nearly  400  teachers  and  over  7000 
pupils.  Iowa  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy 
of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Of  324,096  inhabitants 
born  abroad,  127,246  were  German  born  (1890).  The 
value  of  property  is  estimated  at  2000  million  dollars. 

The  territory  of  the  state  of  Iowa  formed  part  of 
the  ‘Louisiana  Purchase.’  After  Iowa  had  succes- 
sively been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial 
governments  of  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
it  was  organised  as  a separate  territory  on  the  4th 
of  July  1838,  with  Burlington  as  its  ca])ital.  It 
had  then  sixteen  counties  and  a population  of 
22,860.  The  following  year  the  general  assembly 
located  the  seat  of  government  at  Iowa  City.  On 
28th  December  1846  the  state  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  a population  of  nearly  100,000. 
In  1856  Des  Moines  became  the  permanent  capital. 
Iowa’s  population  in  1850  was  192,214 ; in  1860, 
674,913;  in  1870,  1,194,020;  in  1880,  1,624,615; 
and  in  1890  it  was  1,911,896;  and  Iowa  was  the 
tenth  state  in  the  Union  in  respect  of  population. 
In  1890  there  was  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
one  city  (Des  Moines)  of  over  50,000  inhabitants; 
five  between  20,000  and  40,000  ( Sioux  City, 
Dubuque,  Davenport,  Burlington,  Council  Bluffs)  ; 
five  between  10,000  and  11,000  ; and  twelve  between 
4000  and  10,000. 

Iowa  City,  capital  of  Johnson  county,  Iowa, 
and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  and  state  government 
from  1839  to  1856,  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  River, 
120  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Des  Moines.  The  old  capitol 
is  now  the  home  of  the  state  univer.sity.  The  town 
has  a foundry  and  a number  of  mills  and  factories. 
Pop.  (1880)  7123;  (1890)  7106. 

Ipecacnaillia,  tbe  name  both  of  a very  valu- 
able medicine  and  of  the  plant  producing  it.  The 
plant  ( Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha ) belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cinchonacepe,  and  is  a native  of  the 
damp  shady  woods  in  Brazil  and  some  other  parts 


Ipecacuanha  [Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha)  in  flower: 
a,  the  root. 


of  South  America.  More  recently  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  India  and  Ceylon,  altbough  there  is  a 
tendency  under  cultivation  for  tbe  plant  to  run 
into  varieties.  It  is  somewhat  shrubby,  with  a few 
oblongo-lanceolate  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  long-stalked  heads  of  small  white  flowers, 
and  soft  dark-purple  berries.  The  part  of  ipecacu- 
anha used  in  medicine  is  the  root,  which  is  simple 
or  divided  into  a few  branches,  fiexuous,  about 


as  thick  as  a goose-quill,  and  is  composed  of  rings 
of  various  size,  somewhat  fleshy  when  fresh,  and 
appearing  as  if  closely  strung  on  a central  woody 
cord.  Ipecacuanha  root  is  prepared  for  the  market 
by  mere  drying.  It  is  collected  at  all  seasons,  al- 
though chiefly  from  January  to  March.  The  plant 
is  never  cultivated  in  Brazil.  It  has  now  become 
scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  but,  owing 
to  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  propagated  from 
portions  of  the  root,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  exter- 
minated. 

It  is  in  the  bark  of  the  root  that  the  active 
principle,  the  emetine,  almost  entirely  lies ; the 
other  iii^redients,  such  as  fatty  matters,  starch, 
lignine,  Ac. , being  almost  inert.  Emetine  is  rei)re- 
sented  by  the  formula  C2uH4(|N205.  It  is  a white, 
inodorous,  and  bitter  powder,  moderately  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  having  all  the  characters  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids.  It  acts  as  a violent  emetic  in 
doses  of  15^6  of  a-  grain  or  less,  and  is  a powerful 
poison.  In  good  specimens  of  root  it  is  present  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  1 per  cent.  In  small  and 
repeated  doses — as,  for  instance,  of  a gi'ain  or  less 
— ipecacuanha  increases  the  activity  of  the  secret- 
ing organs,  especially  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  of  the  skih.  In  larger  doses  of 
from  1 to  5 grains  it  excites  nausea  and  depression ; 
while  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  it  acts  as  an 
emetic,  without  producing  such  violent  action  or 
so  much  nausea  and  depression  as  tartar  emetic. 
Ipecacuanha  is  useful  as  an  emetic  when  it  is 
necessary  to  unload  the  stomach  in  cases  where 
there  is  great  debility,  or  in  childhood.  As  a 
nauseant,  expectorant,  and  diaphoretic  it  is  ]ne- 
scribed  in  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as 
catarrh,  hooping-cough,  asthma,  &c.  ; in  aifections 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  indigestion  and  dysen- 
tery ; and  in  disorders  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  skin,  as  in  diabetes  and 
in  febrile  affections. 

Besides  the  Powder,  the  most  useful  prepara- 
tions are  the  Wine  of  Ipecacuanha — of  which 
the  dose  to  an  adult  as  a diaphoretic  and 
expectorant  ranges  from  10  to  40  minims,  and  as  an 
emetic  from  2 to  4 drachms — and  the  Compound 
Ipecacuanha  Powder,  commonly  known  as  Dover's 
' Fowder  (q.v.).  To  produce  the  full  effect  as  a 
sudorific  a dose  of  10  grains  of  Dover’s  Powder 
should  be  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  white- 
wine  whey,  treacle-posset,  or  some  other  warm 
and  harmless  drink. 

Iplligeili'il,  in  Greek  legend,  a daughter  of 
Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  or,  according  to 
others,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Clytemnestra.  Her 
father,  having  offended  Artemis,  could  only  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  goddess  by  promising  to  sacri- 
fice to  her  the  most  beautiful  thing  born  within 
the  year.  This  happened  to  be  Iphigenia.  When 
Ijdiigenia  was  brought  to  the  altar,  howevei’,  she 
disappeared,  and  a hind  lay  there  in  her  stead  ; 
Artemis  herself  carried  her  off  in  a cloud  to  Tauris 
( Crimea ),  where  she  became  her  priestess,  but  was 
afterwards  recognised  by  her  brother  Orestes,  who 
took  her,  along  with  the  image  of  Artemis,  to 
Attica.  The  legend  is  of  post-Homeric  origin,  but 
evidently  goes  back  to  the  barbaric  stage  of  the 
Greek  religion,  when  human  sacrifices  were  wont 
to  be  made  on  solemn  occasions.  It  gave  a subject 
to  painters,  sculptors,  and  poets,  and  is  imperishably 
enshrined  in  two  splendid  tragedies  of  Euripides. 
In  modern  art  it  has  emjdoyed  the  genius  of  Gluck 
in  music,  and  of  Racine  and  Goethe  in  poetry. 

Ipoiltiea,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Convolvulacere,  differing  very  little  from  the  genus 
Convolvulus  (q.v.). 

Ipsamblil.  See  Abu-Simbel. 

IpsilS.  See  Antigonus. 
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Ipswich#  the  county  town  of  Suffolk,  69  miles 
NE.  of  London  by  rail,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dipping,  which, 
here  taking  the  name  of  the  Orwell,  becomes  tidal, 
and  after  a south-easterly  course  of  12  miles  more 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Harwich.  In  the 
older  portions  of  the  town,  principally  grouped 
near  the  river,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregu- 
larly built,  and  still  retain  many  picturesque  old 
buildings,  decorated  with  carved  work,  such  as 
Sparrowe’s  House  (1567),  the  Neptune  Inn  (1639), 
Archdeacon’s  Place  (1471),  and  Wolsey's  Gateway 
(1528).  Of  public  buildings  the  principal  are  a 
town-hall  (1868),  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  .style 
of  architecture,  surmounted  by  a clock-tower  130 
feet  high;  post-office  (1881),  and  corn  exchange 
(1882),  both  close  by,  and  in  the  same  style  ; public 
liall  ( 1868 ) ; museum,  schools  of  science  and  art,  and 
free  library  (1881-87),  the  first  of  which,  founded 
in  1847,  is  notable  for  its  splendid  collections  of 
Suffolk  Crag  fossils  and  British  birds  ; custom-house 
(1845);  mechanics’ institute  (1824);  hospital  { 1835- 
69-77);  barracks;  and  a theatre  (1891),  on  the 
boards  of  whose  predecessor  Garrick,  Mrs  Keeley, 
and  Mr  Toole  made  their  debut.  The  churches 
are  sixteen  in  number,  mostly  built  of  flint,  and  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  having  as  the  principal  or 
‘ metropolitan  ’ church  St  Mary  Le  Tower,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  176  feet  high,  and  a fine  peal 
of  twelve  bells.  Of  educational  establishments 
the  principal  is  the  grammar-school,  dating  from  at 
least  1477,  reorganised  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1565, 
moved  into  new  buildings,  of  which  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1851,  and 
reconstituted  under  a new  scheme  in  1881  ; it  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  £500,  and  eight  scholar- 
ships of  an  aggregate  annual  value  of  £233.  Near 
it  are  two  arboretums,  charmingly  laid  out,  and 
Cliristchurch  Park,  with  its  fine  Tudor  mansion 
( 1549).  Another  favourite  resort  is  the  promenade 
by  the  river-side,  skirting  the  west  side  of  the  dock. 
This  latter,  opened  in  1842,  covers  30  acres,  and  is 
approached  from  the  Orwell  by  an  entrance  lock 
(1881)  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  1400  tons. 
Tlie  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  railway  plant,  artificial  manures, 
and  clothing.  In  the , history  of  Ij)swich  the  chief 
events  deserving  mention  are  its  pillaging  in  991 
and  1000  by  the  Danes  ; the  granting  in  1199  of  its 
first  charter  by  King  John  ; the  appointment  of  its 
first  and  only  suffragan  bishop  ( 1525) ; visitations  of 
the  plague  (1603  and  1666);  partial  destruction  by 
fire  ( 1654)  ; and  visits  of  Elizabeth  ( 1561  and  1565), 
George  II.  (1736),  and  George  IV.  when  Regent. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Dr  William  Butler  (physician 
to  Janies  I.),  Bishops  Brownrigg  and  Lany,  Clara 
Reeve,  and  Mrs  Sarah  Trimmer  were  natives,  and 
Gainsborough  the  painter  a resident  for  fifteen 
years.  Ipswich  has  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  since  1447  ; and  its  population,  in  1801 
only  11,3.36,  had  risen  in  1841  to  25,264,  in  1881  to 
50,546,  and  in  1891  to  57,360.  See  works  by  Clarke 
(1830),  Wodderspoon  (1842-50),  Clyde  (1850-87), 
and  Dr  J.  E.  Taylor  ( 1889). 

Ipswich,  a town  of  Queensland,  on  the  river 
Bremer,  23  miles  W.  of  Brisbane  bj'  rail.  It 
stands  in  a rich  coal-mining  district.  Pop.  with 
suburbs  (1891)  10,190. 

Iquique.  the  port  and  capital  of  the  Chilian 
territory  of  Tarapaca  (Peruvian  till  1881).  It  has 
amalgamating  works  in  connection  with  neighbour- 
ing silver-mines,  a foundry,  and  exports  saltpetre, 
borax,  and  iodine.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  drink- 
ing-water has  to  be  obtained  by  distillation. 
Earthquakes  have  more  than  once  damaged  the 
town.  The  roadstead  is  s.afe,  and  a mole  has  been 
built.  Pop.  (1876)  11,717  ; (1895)  33,031. 


IquitOS,  a town  in  the  Peruvian  department  of 
Loreto,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maraiion,  about  75 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Napo.  It  has  an 
active  trade,  valued  at  two  million  dollars  annually ; 
the  imports  are  exchanged  mostly  for  india-rubber. 
Pop.  8000 — five-sixths  Indians  and  half-castes. 

Irak-Ajeilli  (Persian  Irak),  a central  province 
of  Persia,  nearly  coincident  with  ancient  Media. 
A great  portion  of  the  surface  consists  of  elevated 
tablelands,  but  there  are  also  numerous  fertile 
valleys  only  partly  cultivated.  The  eastern  parts 
are  occupied  by  the  extensive  salt  desert  of 
Dasht-i-Kavir.  The  province  contains  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  kingdom,  including  Teheran,  the 
capital,  and  Ispahan.  The  industries  are  confined 
to  the  weaving  of  cloth  and  carjjets,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  glass  and  porcelain.  Area,  138,190  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  estimated  at  a million. 

Irak- Arab!  (Arabian  Irak),  the  most  south- 
easterly district  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  almost  con- 
terminous with  ancient  Babylonia  (q.v. ),  lies 
between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  includes  the  lands  adjacent  thereto. 
The  region  comprises  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  and  the 
modern  towns  of  Bagdad,  Basra,  and  Meshed  Ali. 
The  population  is  estimated  to  number  nearly 
2,000,000,  chiefly  nomads.  Since  1867  cholera  has 
been  almost  constantly  prevalent. 

Iran,  or  Eran,  originally  the  name  applied  to 
the  great  Asian  plateau  which  has  for  its  borders 
on  the  north  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Elburz,  on 
the  east  the  Indus,  on  the  south  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  west  Kurdistan  and  the  Tigris.  The 
term  is  now  the  official  designation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia.  In  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Iranian  plateau,  together  with  the  peoples  of  the 
adjoining  parts  of  India,  bore  the  common  appella- 
tion of  Aryans.  See  Aryan  Race. 

Irawadi,  or  Irrawaddy,  the  principal  river 
of  Burma.  Its  sources  are  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. A favourite  origin  for  it  with  some  author- 
ities was  the  Sanpo  (q.v.),  the  great  river  of  Tibet. 
But  this  has  been  shown  in  1878-82  to  be  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Brahmaputra.  In  25°  50'  N.  fat., 
a short  distance  above  Bhamo,  two  arms,  the 
Mali-kha  and  the  Meh-kha,  unite  to  form  the 
river  that  is  undoubtedly  the  Irawadi  of  Burma. 
Those  two  arms  are  believed  to  have  their  sources 
in  the  Namkin  or  Khanung  range,  that  walls  in 
the  Zayul  basin  on  the  south  ; they  certainly  come 
from  that  direction.  But  General  Walker,  late  of 
the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  is  responsible 
for  the  hypothesis,  advanced  in  1887,  tliat  the 
right-hand  or  eastern  branch,  the  Meh-kha,  is  the 
southward  continuation  of  the  Lu-Kiang,  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  Salwin  ; and  he  also  identifies  the  Lu-Kiang 
with  the  Giama-nu-chu  or  Nu  River,  which  rises  in 
the  north  of  Tibet  and  has  a course,  south-easterly, 
of  some  700  miles  in  that  country.  From  Bhamo 
the  Irawadi  has  a very  sinuous  channel,  its  pre- 
dominant direction  being,  however,  south.  Over 
this  entire  stretch  (about  700  miles)  it  is  navigable 
for  small  boats,  in  spite  of  numerous  islands  and 
sandbanks  that  litter  and  impede  its  channel,  and 
in  spite  of  two  rock-bound  defiles  through  which  it 
passes  between  Bhamo  and  Mandalay.  A third 
defile  occurs  nearly  100  miles  above  Bhamo.  Its 
waters  are  muddy  and  its  current  generally  rapid. 
Before  reaching  the  sea,  in  nearly  a dozen  mouths, 
in  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Martaban,  the  river 
spreads  out  in  a wide  delta,  18,000  sq.  m.  in 
extent.  Of  its  mouths  two  only  are  used  by  sea- 
going vessels,  the  Bassein  on  the  west  and  the 
Rangoon  on  tlie  east.  The  valley  and  plain  of  the 
Irawadi  are  very  fertile,  and  grow  vast  quantities 
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of  rice.  The  river  is  the  chief  artery  of  the  country : 
on  its  hanks  stand  the  principal  towns,  Bassein, 
Rangoon,  Pronie,  Ava,  Mandalay,  Bhanio ; its 
hanks  were  the  home  of  Burmese  civilisation ; its 
waters  have  served  as  the  main  means  of  com- 
munication not  only  to  the  interior  of  Burma,  hut 
to  the  south-western  provinces  of  China  and  of 
Tibet.  The  river  drains  an  area  of  at  least  158,000 
,sq.  m.  Its  largest  affluent,  coming  from  the  right 
hand,  is  the  Chindwin.  This  and  the  two  left- 
hand  tributaries,  the  Shweli  and  Myit-nge,  are. 
alone  navigable.  The  plain  for  150  miles  from  the 
sea,  being  liable  to  annual  inundations,  has  been 
protected  by  embankments  built  along  each  side  of 
the  river  since  1863.  The  carriage  of  goods  and 
merchandise  is  shared  between  the  steamers  of 
the  English  ‘ Irawadi  Flotilla  Company  ’ and  a 
numerous  fleet  of  native  boats.  For  the  question 
of  origin,  see  General  Walker’s  papers  in  Proc.  Eoy. 
Geog.  Soc.  (1887  and  1888). 

Irbit,  a town  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Perm,  1170  miles  nearly  due  E.  of  St  Petersburg. 
Its  celebrated  fair,  held  in  February,  is,  next  to 
that  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  the  most  important  in  the 
empire.  Pop.  4212. 

Ireland,  an  island  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lies  between 
51°  26'  and  55°  21'  N.  lat.,  and  5°  20'  and  10°  26' 
W.  long.  It  is  washed  on  the  N. , M^.,  and  S. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  North 
Channel  (13  miles  wide),  the  Irish  Sea  (138  miles), 
and  St  George’s  Channel  (47  to  69  miles),  which 
separate  it  from  the  larger  island  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  an  irregular  rhomboid  in  shape,  its  greatest 
length,  from  Fair  Head  in  Antrim  to  Crow  Head 
in  Kerry,  being  302  miles  ; its  greatest  meridional 
length  is  225  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  110 
miles.  The  island  was  known  to  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers as  lerne  (Strabo),  and  to  the  Latins  as 
Hibernia  and  Juvenia.  From  the  latest  of  the 
prehistoric  occupants  of  ‘The  Green  Island,’  the 
invading  Milesians  or  Scots,  came  the  Latinised 
Scotia,  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ‘ Isle  of 
Saints’  was  known  from  the  6th  till  the  13th 
century. 

Area. — Ireland  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces 
of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
which  again  are  subdivided  into  thirty-two  coun- 
ties. The  total  area  is  20,819,928  acres,  or  32,531 
sq.  m.,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  of  England 
without  Wales.  Of  the  total  area  15,066,761  acres 
were  in  1889  arable  and  grass  land,  326,343  acres 
were  covered  with  wood,  and  4,935,649  acres  were 
bog,  waste,  roads,  &c. 

Population. — In  1801  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  5,395,456  ( a density  of  166  per  sq.  mile ) ; in  1841 
this  had  increased  to  8,175,124  (251  per  sq.  mile) ; 
thereafter  set  in,  owing  to  emigration,  a steady 
decrease,  so  that  in  1891  the  population  was  only 
4,704,750  (144 '4  per  sq.  mile).  In  1891,  936,759 
belonged  to  the  agricultural  class,  656,410  to  the 
industrial,  255,144  to  the  domestic,  214,343  to  the  pro- 
fessional, and  83,173  to  the  commercial.  In  1881 
Ireland  had  only  six  towns  with  populations  exceed- 
ing 20,000,  and  in  1891,  eight ; of  which  Dublin  had 
361,891,  and  Belfast  255,950.  In  1890, 57,484  persons, 
and  in  1891,  58,436  persons  emigrated  from  Ireland, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  going  to  the  United 
States.  By  far  the  greatest  number  who  left 
Ireland  in  one  year  emigrated  in  1883 — 108,724. 
According  to  Mr  Parnell,  in  1890  there  were  in 
England  and  Scotland  750,000  persons  of  Irish 
birth  (with  probably  1,500,000  descendants).  At 
the  census  of  1890  there  were  in  the  United 
States  1,854,971  persons  of  Irish  birth  ; between  the 
years  1821  and  1889,  3,443,152  Irish  persons  settled 
in  the  States.  In  1881  there  were  in  Canada 


957,403  persons  ‘of  Irish  origin’  (more  than  those 
of  English  origin,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  those  of 
Scottish  origin ).  In  Victoria  there  were  in  1881, 
86,750  Irish;  in  Queensland,  21,300;  in  M^estern 
Australia,  about  3000 ; in  New  Zealand,  50,000. 
In  the  other  Australian  colonies.  South  Africa, 
&c.,  the  census  does  not  distinguish  precisely  be- 
tween the  various  British  elements  of  population. 
During  the  thirty-seven  years  1853-89,  2,775,007 
Irish  emigrated— 2,289,735  to  the  United  States, 
173,343  to  Canada,  and  289,733  to  Australia.  In 
1851-99  the  total  was  3,796,131. 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Area  in 
Stat.  Acres. 

Pop. 

1841.* 

Pop. 

1881.* 

Pop. 

1891. * 

Leinster.  • 

Carlow 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny .... 

King’s 

Longford 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen's 

Westmeath . . 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

221,344 

228,895 

418,498 

509,732 

493,985 

269,409 

202,123 

579,861 

424,854 

453,453 

576,588 

500,178 

86,228 

372,773 

114,488 

202,420 

146,857 

115,491 

128,240 

183,828 

153,930 

141,300 

202,033 

126,143 

46,568 

418,910 

75,804 

99,531 

72,852 

61,009 

77,684 

87,469 

73,124 

71,798 

123,854 

70,386 

40,936 

419,216 

70,206 

87,261 

65,563 

52,647 

71,038 

76,987 

64,883 

65,109 

111,778 

62^136 

Total 

4,876,918 

1,973,731 

1,278,989 

1,187,760 

Munster. 

Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick .... 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

827,994 

1.849,686 

1,18.5,918 

680,842 

1,061,731 

461,552 

286,394 

854,118 

293,880 

330,029 

435,553 

196,187 

141,457 

495,607 

201,039 

180,632 

199,612 

112,768 

124,483 

438,432 

179,136 

158,912 

173,188 

98,251 

Total 

6,067,723 

2,396,161 

1,331,115 

1,172,402 

Ulster. 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh  . . 
Londondeiry. 
Monaghan.  . . 
Tyrone 

762,080 

328,086 

477.399 
1,197,154 

612.399 
457,369 
522,315 
319,741 
806,658 

360,875 

232,393 

243,158 

296,448 

361,446 

156,481 

222,174 

200,442 

312,956 

421,943 

163,177 

129,476 

206,035 

272,107 

84,879 

164,991 

102,748 

197,719 

471,179 

143,289 

111,917 

185,635 

224.008 
74,170 

152.009 
86,206 

171,401 

Total 

5,483,201 

2,386,373 

1,743,075 

1,619,814 

Connaught. 

1,569,505 

392,363 

1,360,731 

607,691 

461,796 

440,198 

242,005 

90,372 

245,212 

132,490 

111,578 

214,712 

78,018 

219,034 

114,397 

98,013 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Eoscommon. . 
Sligo 

155(297 

388,887 

253,591 

180,886 

Total. . . 

4,392,086 

1,418,859 

821,657 

724,774 

General  Total 

20,819,928 

8,175,124 

5,174,836 

4,704,750 

* The  figures  for  1881  and  1891  include  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
serving  in  Ireland  ; the  figures  for  1841  exclude  them. 

Coasts  and  Physical  Aspects. — The  eastern  coast 
is  comparatively  uniform  and  even  ; but  the  coasts 
on  the  north,  west,  and  south  are  in  manj'  places 
rocky  and  high,  and  indented  with  numerous  deep 
bays,  especially  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
island.  Most  of  these  bays  afford  excellent  har- 
bours, some  even  for  the  largest  of  modern  ivar- 
ships.  On  the  west  may  be  named  the  Bays  of 
Donegal,  Sligo,  Clew,  Galway,  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  and  IDingle,  Kenmare,  and  Bantry  bays ; 
on  the  south  the  spacious  harbours  of  Cork  and 
M'aterford  ; on  the  north  Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly, 
which  both  penetrate  a long  distance  iidand.  On 
the  east  side,  opposite  England,  are  Wexford  Haven, 
tlie  Bays  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk, 
and  Carlingford  and  Belfast  loughs.  Numerous 
islands  occur,  especially  on  the  west,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  small  in  size.  Valentia,  in  the 
extreme  south-west,  was  the  terminus  on  the  British 
side  of  the  first  Atlantic  cables  to  North  America, 
as  those  of  1858,  1865,  and  1866,  and  of  others  .since 
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then.  On  the  west  too  are  the  islands  of  Aran, 
Achil,  the  Inishkeas,  &c.  Off  County  Antrim, 
in  the  north-east,  are  Rathlin  Island  and  the 
Giants’  Causeway  (q.v.).  Dangerous  points  on 
the  coasts,  and  some  low  groups  of  rocks,  are 
protected  by  fifty-seven  lighthouses  and  three  float- 
ing lights. 

The  surface  is,  generally  speaking,  an  undulat- 
ing plain,  relieved,  more  particularly  towards  the 
coasts,  by  detached  groups  of  low  hills.  The 
principal  ranges  are  the  Mourne  Mountains  in 
Down,  which  attain  their  highest  elevation  in 
Sliev'e-Donard  (2796  feet);  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  which  rise  in  Lugnaquilla  to  a maxi- 
mum height  of  3039  feet ; and  Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks,  in  Kerry,  their  highest  peak,  Carran-Tual 
(3414  feet),  being  the  loftiest  in  all  Ireland.  The 
central  parts  of  the  island  are  quite  flat,  and  con- 
sist very  largely  of  bogs  or  morasses,  which  occupy 
altogether  1,772,450  acres,  or  nearly  one-ninth 
of  the  entire  area.  The  largest  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  which  stretches  over  a large  portion  of 
Kildare,  Carlow,  King’s,  and  Queen’s  counties. 
These  bogs  have  an  average  depth  of  16  to  25 
feet,  but  occasionally  go  down  to  47  feet ; they 
yield  large  quantities  of  peat  or  turf,  and  contain 
numerous  remains  of  skeletons  of  men  and  animals, 
and  relics  of  human  habitation  and  occupancy. 
Extensive  tracts  of  deep  wet  bog  occur  in  Long- 
ford, Roscommon,  and  other  counties,  and  give  a 
peculiarly  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  to  the 
scenery.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water 
in  these  bogs,  they  exhale  no  miasma  injurious  to 
health,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  tannin  which 
they  contain. 

Hydrography. — The  principal  river  of  Ireland, 
and  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the 
Shannon  (q.v.).  The  streams  which  drain  the 
eastern  jjart  of  the  central  plain  are  the  Liffey 
and  Boyne ; the  south-eastern  the  Suir, 

Barrow,  and  Nore  ; while  the  waters  of  the  north- 
eastern part  are  collected  into  Lough  Neagh,  chiefly 
by  the  Blackwater,  and  are  thence  discharged 
into  the  sea  by  the  Lower  Bann  and  Newry  Canal. 
The  rivers  e.xternal  to  the  great  central  plain  are 
necessarily  short.  The  principal  are  the  Erne, 
flowing  to  the  north-west ; the  Foyle  and  Bann, 
to  the  north  ; the  Lagan,  to  the  north-east ; the 
Slaney,  to  the  south-east;  and  the  Bandon,  Lee, 
and  Blackwater,  to  the  east,  through  the  county 
of  Cork.  None  of  these  rivers  are  of  much  im- 
portance to  navigation  beyond  their  estuaries, 
though  small  boats  can  ascend  some  distance  up 
the  larger  streams  by  the  aid  of  canals,  locks,  &c. 
Artificial  rivers  or  canals  connect  some  of  the  more 
important  trading  centres ; for  instance,  Dublin 
has  water-communication  with  the  Shannon  by 
means  of  the  Grand  (165  miles)  and  Royal  (76) 
canals,  and  Lough  Neagh  with  the  same  river 
by  the  Ulster  Canal  and  river  Blackwater. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland  (called  loughs)  are  both 
numerous  and  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  island.  The  largest  is  Lough  Neagh  in 
Ulster,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  100,000  acres. 
The  other  loughs  of  consequence  are  Erne  and 
Derg,  also  in  Ulster ; Conn,  Mask,  and  Corrib,  in 
Connaught ; Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg,  expansions  of 
the  river  Shannon  ; and  the  lakes  of  Killarney 
(q.v.)  in  Munster.  The  name  lough  is  also  applied 
to  many  salt-water  inlets  ( see  above ). 

Geology. — The  conliguration  or  relief  of  Ireland 
is,  as  a matter  of  course,  intimately  related  to  the 
geological  structure  of  the  island.  The  mountains 
are  built  up  of  relatively  hard  crystalline  schists 
and  disturbed  Lower  Pala?ozoic  rocks,  while  the  low 
grounds  are  nearly  co-extensive  with  less  indurated 
and  comparatively  undisturbed  Upper  Palfeozoic 
strata.  The  interior  and  larger  portion  of  the 
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island  is  in  fact  a great  undulating  plain,  the 
central  area  of  which,  between  Dundalk  Bay  or 
Dublin  Bay  in  the  east  and  Galway  Bay  in  the 
west,  does  not  exceed  a height  of  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  strata  throughout  this  central 
plain  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Carboniferous 
system.  Here  and  there  the  ground  rises  to  heights 
ranging  between  1000  and  3000  feet  so  as  to  form 
more  or  less  isolated  hills  and  groups  of  hills  and 
mountains  as  Slieve  Bloom,  the  Silvermine  Moun- 
tains, Slieve  Bernagh,  Galtymore,  &c.  These  are 
simply  islets  of  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  that  peer 
above  the  general  level  of  the  great  Carboniferous 
plain.  The  chief  highlands  of  the  island  are  met 
with  in  the  maritime  regions.  Thus  we  have  in 
the  north  the  highlands  of  Donegal  and  Derry,  the 
plateau-basalts  of  Antiim,  and  the  Mourne  and 
Carlingford  Mountains  witli  Slieve  Gallion  ; in  the 
south  the  highlands  of  Kerry  and  Coik,  with 
Knockmealdown,  &c.  ; in  the  west  those  of  Mayo, 
Galway,  and  Connemara ; and  in  the  east  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow. 

Ireland  is  thus  built  up.  chiefly  of  Paheozoic  rocks 
— strata  of  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  age  being  very 
meagrely  developed.  Archaian  gneissose  and  schist- 
ose rocks  occur  chiefly  in  the  north-west  and  west — 
the  coarse  granitic  gneiss  of  Donegal  being  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the  gneissose  rocks 
of  the  north-west  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  systems,  the  Cambrian, 
is  well  represented  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland, 
where  it  attains  a thickness  of  14,000  feet  at  least. 
The  strata  are  upon  the  whole  unfossiliferous,  but 
numerous  surface-markings  have  been  detected, 
chiefly  worm-tracks,  &c.  In  many  places  these 
rocks  have  been  much  metamorphosed.  Thus  on 
the  Howth  coast  they  are  represented  by  quartz- 
rocks  and  schists,  while  in  Wexford  they  pass  into 
gneiss.  Similarly  in  Galway  over  considerable 
tracts  the  Cambrian  seems  to  be  represented  by 
schistose  rocks  ; some  of  these,  however,  seem  to 
be  of  Archrean  age.  The  Silui'ian  system  is  like- 
wise well  developed  in  the  island — both  lower  and 
upper  divisions  being  present.  This  system,  like 
the  Cambrian,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  hillier  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  Donegal  distiict  the  rocks  are 
nnich  metamorphosed,  and  are  doubtless  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  altered  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  same  rocks  reappear  in 
Mayo  and  Galway  ; in  the  last-named  district  they 
are  overlaid  uneonformably  by  unalteied  Upper 
Silurian  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  shales. 
Fossils  occur  here  and  there  in  the  less  altered 
portions  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  but  are  not  nearly 
so  common  as  in  the  overlying  upper  division.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  not  only  are  the  Upper  Silurian 
strata  unaltered,  but  they  contain  rolled  fragments 
of  the  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks  uj)on 
which  they  rest.  It  may  be  added  that  contem- 
poraneous volcanic  rocks  are  associated  with  the 
Upper  Silurian  strata  of  Galway.  Coming  farther 
south  we  encounter  another  thick  series  of  Upper 
Silurian  strata  in  the  Dingle  promontory.  In  the 
districts  of  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and 
Louth  Lower  Silurian  strata  are  likewise  well 
developed,  and  are  noted  for  the  evidence  which 
they  have  supplied  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
action. 

No  representatives  of  the  marine  Devonian  are 
known  in  Ireland,  but  the  lacustrine  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone  type  is  well  developed  in  the  south  and 
south-west.  Two  divisions  are  i-ecognised — the 
upper  unconformable  to  the  lower,  which  latter 
reaches  a great  thickness.  The  rocks  of  the  latter 
are  chiefly  grits  and  slates,  which  have  yielded 
certain  bivalve  shells  ( Anodonta),  probably  of  fresh- 
water origin,  but  no  traces  of  the  marine  De\'onian 
fauna.  The  upper  division  consists  chiefly  of  flag- 
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stones  and  tilestones,  and  is  of  no  great  thickness. 
The  chief  fossils  are  worm-tracks  and  ferns.  This 
division  ai)peais  sparsely  in  the  centre  and  north  of 
Ireland,  where  the  general  character  of  the  strata 
recalls  that  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  of  central 
Scotland.  The  series  passes  up  conformably  into 
the  Carboniferous  sj^stem. 

The  Carboniferous  system  occu])ies  about  one- 
half  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  but  the  strata  belong 
chiefly  to  the  lower  division — viz.  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous and  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  which 
latter  is  essentially  the  formation  of  the  plains. 
The  upper  members  of  the  system  occur  in  a few 
detached  patches  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
great  central  plain,  the  major  portion  of  which 
was  probably  at  one  time  covered  with  Upper 
Carboniferous  strata.  The  basement  beds  of  the 
system  in  the  south  of  the  island  consist  chiefly  of 
marine  grits  and  slates,  which  pass  down  conform- 
ably into  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  In  the 
centre  and  north  this  lower  division  is  represented 
by  conglomerates,  grits,  sandstones,  shales,  and 
earthy  limestones,  which  appear  to  be  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  ‘ Calciferous  sandstones  ’ of  Scotland. 
Overlying  these  basement  beds  comes  the  great 
Carboniferous  limestone  (2500  to  5000  feet  thick), 
which  occupies  most  of  the  central  plain,  e.xtendiug 
east  and  west  from  sea  to  sea,  and  stretching  from 
the  base  of  the  Donegal  Mountains  to  the  foot  of 
the  Killarney  Mountains  in  the  south.  In  Donegal 
the  limestone  rises  into  a tableland  which  over- 
looks the  shores  of  Donegal  Bay  in  bold  bluffs  and 
headlands,  and  reaches  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Contemporaneous  volcanic 
rocks  accompany  the  limestone  series  in  the  south- 
west ( Limerick  and  Tipperary ).  In  the  south  and 
in  the  north  the  limestones  are  overlaid  by  marine 
sedimentary  deposits  which  are  believed  to  be 
oil  the  same  general  geological  horizon  as  the 
‘ Yoredale  beds  ’ and  ‘ Millstone  grit  ’ of  England. 
Succeeding  this  group  comes  the  ‘ Coal-measures  ’ 
series,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  ‘ Gannister  beds’  or  lower  coal- 
measures  of  England,  while  the  upper  portion 
represents  the  middle  coal-measures  of  the  same 
country.  The  productive  coalfields  of  Ireland  are 
of  small  extent.  They  are  con  lined  to  limited 
districts  in  the  north  and  south,  as  in  Tyrone,  Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny,  and  Carlow — all  the  coal  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  being  anthracitic. 

The  Upper  Palmozoic  and  Cainozoic  rocks  of 
Ireland  are  conlined  to  the  north-east  of  the  island, 
where  they  appear  to  owe  their  preservation  in 
chief  measure  to  the  great  outflows  of  basalt  which 
form  the  high  grounds  of  Antrim.  Permian  strata 
are  very  sparingly  develoired,  but  both  the  Lower 
Permian  and  the  overlying  Magnesian  limestone 
of  England  are  represented.  The  lower  division 
is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  coarse  breccias 
like  those  of  Shropshire.  The  Permian  is  seen  at 
Armagh  and  in  Tyrone. 

The  Triassic  system  is  likewise  sparingly  repre- 
sented, occurring  in  a narrow  band  round  the  basalts 
of  Antrim  and  Derry.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  red 
and  mottled  sandstones  and  marls,  with  gypsum 
and  extensive  beds  of  rock-salt.  These  strata  are 
overlaid  by  certain  dark  shales,  which  have  yielded 
‘ Rhoetic  ’ fossils. 

The  great  Jurassic  system  of  England  is  for  the 
most  part  unrepresented  in  Ireland,  hut  a few  shales 
which  come  out  from  underneath  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment of  Antrim  have  been  identified  by  their  fossils 
as  pertaining  to  the  Lower  Lias. 

Cretaceous  strata  (Upper  Greensand  and  Chalk) 
crop  out  from  underneath  the  basalts  of  Antrim,  to 
which  doubtless  they  owe  their  preservation. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cretaceous  beds 
formerly  covered  a much  more  extensive  area  in 


the  north  of  Ireland.  They  may  at  one  time  have 
extended  continuously  from  the  high  grounds  of 
Donegal  in  the  north-west  to  the  Mourne  Mountains 
in  the  south-east. 

The  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  rocks  consist  chiefly 
of  volcanic  accumulations  ( trachytes  and  basalts ) ; 
their  age  is  determined  by  the  occurrence  of 
intercalated  ‘ leaf-beds,’  the  plants  in  which  show 
that  the  series  belongs  to  the  Oligocene  system. 
Many  of  the  basalts  are  beautifully  columnar 
(Giants’  Causeway).  The  volcanic  rocks  appear  to 
have  been  the  products  of  great  lissure-eruptions  for 
the  most  part,  but  the  ‘ necks  ’ or  plugged-up  throats 
of  isolated  volcanic  foci  have  been  detected.  The 
whole  area  in  this  north-east  part  of  Ireland  is 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  basalt  dykes. 

Along  the  southern  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  fresh- 
water clays  occur,  the  fossils  in  which  are  of  Pliocene 
age,  so  that  this  Irish  lake  is  probably  the  oldest 
sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  British  Islands. 

Ireland,  like  the  sister  island,  abounds  with  evi- 
dence of  the  Glacial  period.  The  whole  country 
has  been  buried  under  a great  mer  cle  glace,  which 
was  continuous  with  that  of  Scotland  and  England. 
The  bottom-moraines  (boulder-clay)  of  this  ice- 
sheet  are  encountered  everywhere.  Irish  geologists 
recognise  two  boulder-clays  separated  by  intervening 
stratified  deposits  of  marine  origin  (see  PLEIS- 
TOCENE System  ).  Local  moraines  due  to  the 
‘retreat’  of  the  great  mer  de  glace  are  common 
in  mountain-valleys.  Recent  deposits  are  seen  in 
raised  beaches,  alluvial  terraces,  and  bogs. 

Ireland’s  mineral  ju-oduce  issmall.  In  1896, 129,585 
tons  of  coal  were  raised  ; the  iron  ore  is  less  in 
value.  Salt  is  made  ; pyrites,  barytes,  and  lead 
ore  are  produced,  as  well  as  stone,  marble,  sand, 
clay  for  making  aluminium,  &c. 

Animals. — Twenty-one  s])ecies  found  in  Great 
Britain  are  unrepresented  in  Ireland.  Frogs  are 
common  enough,  also  toads  ; but  the  mole,  adder, 
shrew,  water-shrew,  water-vole,  the  tw'o  land-voles, 
wdld-cat,  polecat,  weasel,  and  roe-deer  are  unknowm  ; 
only  the  blue-hare  is  indigenous. 

Climate. — The  climate  resembles  that  of  Bri- 
tain, but  is  modified  by  Ireland’s  difl'erent  sur- 
face, its  greater  distance  from  the  Continent,  and 
the  more  direct  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  thirty-four 
years  ending  with  1889  was  50‘0°;  the  annual 
mean  temperature  of  England  is  49 "5°,  that  of 
Scotland  47 '5°.  In  Ireland  there  are  3°  of  differ- 
ence between  the  extreme  north  and  south.  In 
January  the  mean  temperature  at  inland  situa- 
tions in  the  north  is  39 '5°,  wdiilst  in  the  extreme 
south-w'est  it  is  45‘2‘’;  wdiilst  in  July  the  extreme 
mean  temperatures  are  58 '2°  at  Malin  Head  in  the 
north  and  60 '5°  at  Parsonstowm  in  the  interior. 
Thus  in  winter  the  difference  of  temperature  of 
different  districts  is  5'7° ; but  in  summer  it  only 
amounts  to  2 ‘3°.  Ireland  enjoys,  therefore,  a 
climate  more  equable  in  all  seasons  than  those 
parts  of  Great  Britain  wdiich  are  wdthin  the  same 
latitudes.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the 
tw'enty-four  years  ending  1883  varied  from  28 '48 
inches  at  Dublin  to  89 '40  inches  at  Kylemore,  in 
Galway.  These  amounts,  which  are  the  extremes, 
are,  how'ever,  restricted  to  very  limited  areas. 
About  half  the  whole  island  has  a rainfall  of  from 
30  to  40  inches,  and  the  other  half  from  40  to  50 
inches,  the  former  region  being  in  the  east  and 
the  latter  in  the  west.  Thus  the  rainfall  is  very 
much  more  equally  distributed  over  Ireland  than 
over  Great  Britain.  The  rainfall  in  winter  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  other  seasons, 
particularly  in  the  west,  owing  to  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  wdiich  chills  the 
warm  and  moist  south-west  wdnds  that  prevail  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  In  Great  Britain  the  chief 
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mountain-ranges  are  in  the  Avest,  and  lie  from 
north  to  south ; consequently  over  the  Avhole 
eastern  slope  of  the  island  the  climate  is  drier, 
tlie  amount  and  frequency  of  the  rainfall  much 
less,  and  the  sunshine  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
west.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hills  in 
the  west  do  not  oppose  such  a continuous  barrier 
to  the  onward  progress  of  the  south-west  winds, 
but  are  more  broken  up  and  distributed  in  isolated 
groups.  Consequent!}’'  the  sky  is  more  clouded, 
and  i-ain  falls  more  frequently  and  more  generally 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland  than  Great  Britain,  and 
the  climate  is  thus  rendered  more  genial  and 
fostering  to  vegetation ; hence  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  name  ‘ Emerald  Isle.  ’ Again,  owing  to 
its  greater  distance  from  the  Continent,  the  east 
winds  of  spring  are  less  severely  felt  in  Ireland, 
because  they  have  acquired  warmth  and  moisture 
in  their  progress  westward  over  Great  Britain 
and  the  Irish  Sea.  Queenstown,  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  enjoys  an  average  spring  temperature 
of  49°,  which  is  about  2 '5°  higher  than  at  Dover  on 
the  coast  of  Kent. 

Agriculture. — Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  Ireland  was  almost  exclusively  a 
pastoral  country.  Yet  the  soil  is  in  many  parts 
eminently  adapted  to  tillage.  The  chief  reasons  of 
the  backwardness  of  agriculture  have  been  pro- 
hibitive and  unsuitable  legislation,  the  extreme 
smallness  of  the  greater  number  of  holdings,  the 
lack  of  capital,  and  the  unsatisfactory  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  As  a rule  large  farms  A\  ere 
let  for  extremely  long  periods  of  tenancy,  and  the 
tenants  sublet  their  farms  in  smaller  portions, 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  over ; consequently 
the  landlords  seldom  erected  buildings,  repaired 
farmsteads,  or  made  permanent  improvements.  In 
1879-80  the  distress  amongst  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  community  had  reached  such  a pitch  that 
the  government  took  action,  and  in  1881  the  Land 
Law  (Ireland)  Act  was  passed.  Its  principal 
measures  Avere  designed  to  protect  the  tenant  from 
paying  more  than  a ‘fair  rent,’  and  to  provide  for 
loans  being  made  to  tenants  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  their  holdings  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms.  To  illustrate  the  smallness  of  the  holdings 
in  1841  : there  Avere  in  that  year  310,436  holdings 
above  1 acre  and  less  than  6 acres  ; 252,799  from 
5 to  15  acres ; but  only  79,342  from  15  to  30  acres, 
and  only  48,625  above  30  acres  each.  The  sub- 
joined table  Avill  shoAV  the  rate  at  Avhich  the 
small  holdings  have  decreased  in  number  and  the 
larger  holdings  have  increased  : 


Year. 

1 to  5 .acres. 

5 to  15  acres. 

15  to  30  acres. 

Above  30  acres. 

1871 

74,809 

171,383 

138,647 

159,303 

1881 

67,071 

164,045 

135,793 

159,834 

1898 

61,816 

154,441 

133,749 

174,245 

Of  the  holdings  above  30  acres  in  extent  in  1888, 
73,763  ranged  betAveen  30  and  50  acres,  56,476 
between  50  and  100  acres,  22,796  between  100  and 
200  acres,  8372  betAveen  200  and  500  acres,  and  only 
1561  e.xceeded  500  acres  in  extent.  In  the  same 
year  there  Avere  47,951  holdings  each  less  than  one 
acre.  Contemporaneously  Avith  these  changes  there 
has  been  a steady  but  very  noticeable  return  to  a 
predominance  of  pasture,  as  Avill  be  apparent  from 
the  variation  of  acreage  shown  in  the  folloAvins 
table  : 

Year.  Cereal  Crops.  Green  Crops.  Meadow  and  Clover.  Flax. 


1869 

2,208,548 

1,469,264 

1,670.716 

229,252 

1879 

1,761,867 

1,294,690 

1,937,2.55 

128,021 

1889 

1,534,922 

1,219,549 

2,186,585 

113,817 

Oats,  barley,  and  Avheat,  in  the  order  named,  are 
the  chief  cereals  grown.  Under  green  crops  are  in- 
cluded potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  vetches, 
and  similar  crops.  The  extent  of  land  set  apart 
for  potatoes,  the  staple  food  of  the  peasantry, 
has  also  decreased  very  largely  : in  1869  potatoes 


occupied  1,041,902  acres  ; in  1879,  842,671 ; and  in 
1889,  787,152  acres.  About  10  million  acres  are 
permanently  under  grass,  and  about  330,000  acres 
are  covered  Avith  Avoods.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  a relatively  large  area  has  been  reclaimed 
and  converted  into  cultivable  soil ; in  1841  the 
waste  land,  including  bogs,  amounted  to  6,489,971 
acres;  in  1889  the  same  category  included  4,935,649 
acres.  The  next  talde  shoAvs  tlie  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  live-stock  at  intervals  of  ten  years  : 


Year. 

Horses,  Mules, 
.and  Asses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep, 

Pigs. 

1869 

719,421 

785,025 

3,733,675 

4,651,195 

1,082,224 

1879 

4,067,094 

4,017,889 

1,071,990 

1889 

910,042 

4,093,944 

3,789,629 

1,380,548 

In  1895  there  Avere  1,439,053  acres  in  corn  crops, 
1,151,582  in  green  crops,  and  95,202  in  flax. 

Fisheries. — The  seas  around  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
teem  Avith  fish  ; but  from  various  causes,  chiefly 
perhaps  the  distance  of  the  most  productive  fishing- 
grounds  from  the  centres  of  population,  the  fisheries 
are  not  in  a flourishing  condition.  Large  quantities 
of  cured  fish  ( 3648  tons  in  1887 ) are  even  imported 
from  Scotland.  In  1890-95  the  Irish  fisheries  Avere 
prosecuted  by  27,000  men  and  boys  in  6000  boats, 
Avhereas  forty  years  before  100,000  men  and  boys 
Avere  engaged  in  this  calling  on  20,000  boats.  The 
deep-sea  fish  of  greatest  commercial  value  are 
mackerel,  herrings,  hake,  soles,  cod,  lobsters,  and 
oysters.  In  1887  herrings  Avere  exported  to  England 
to  the  value  of  £152,168,  mackerel  to  the  value  of 
£88,775,  and  cod  to  £142,734.  The  most  prosperous 
lishing  is  that  for  sahnon,  in  Avhich  about  13,000 
men  are  enqdoyed.  The  total  value  of  salmon 
exported  in  some  years  amounts  to  as  much  as 
£500,000.  The  total  \'alue  of  Irish  fisheries  in 
1895  was  £269,000,  not  including  salmon. 

Manufactures. — Ireland  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a manufacturing  country.  Its  unsettled  state  and 
the  general  dependence  of  the  population  on  agri- 
culture have  hitherto  been  obstacles  to  the  for- 
mation of  great  manufacturing  establishments, 
except  in  the  north-east,  in  Ulster.  The  staple 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  linen,  introduced 
into  Ireland  by  Stratford  in  1633,  and  much  en- 
couraged by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  ( 1661-64).  In 
1881  tlie  number  of  spindles  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture Avas  927,300,  and  of  poAver-looms  21,200 ; 
in  1887  the  figures  Avere  respectively  803,026  and 
24,300.  The  chief  seats  of  the  industry  are  Bel- 
fast and  other  toAvns  in  Ulster.  In  1889  nearly  1056 
flax-scutching  mills  Avere  employed.  The  manufac- 
ture of  Avoollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs  and  of  paper 
is  also  carried  on,  but  only  to  a comparatively 
inconsiderable  extent.  In  the  17th  century  the 
Avoollen  manufactures  of  Ireland  Avere  in  a most 
flourishing  condition,  producing  principally  fiieze 
and  flannel.  But  vexatious  measures,  prolubitive 
and  restrictive,  by  the  English  parliament  almost 
destroyed  the  industry  before  the  century  came  to 
an  end.  Instead  of  30,000  persons  employed  in 
this  industry  in  1641,  there  Avere  only  7710  (in  less 
than  fifty  factories)  in  1881.  The  silk  manufac- 
tures, since  their  introduction  by  French  emigrants 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  liaA’e  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Dublin  ; poplin  is  still 
extensively  manufactured  there  and  in  a feAV  other 
toAvns.  In  1890  there  Avere  263  textile  factories  in 
Ireland,  and  nearly  30  distilleries. 

Commerce  and  Shipjnng. — The  exportation  of 
agricultural  produce  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
commerce,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  trade 
(in  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  salted  meat,  grain,  flour, 
butter,  eggs,  and  linen)  is  carried  on  Avith  Great 
Britain,  chiefly  betAveen  Dublin  and  Belfast  on  the 
one  side  and  Liverpool,  GlasgoAV,  and  Bristol  on 
the  other.  This  trade  has  been  assimilated  Avith 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  since 
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1825 ; conseqiiently  no  separate  statistics  of  it  are 
kept,  except  for  live  animals  and  fish.  Of  these, 
662,409  cattle,  606,391  sheep,  468,049  pigs,  and 
31,613  horses  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  in 
1889.  The  foreign  and  colonial  imports,  consisting 
principally  of  grain,  wine  and  spirits,  fruits,  petro- 
leum, and  timber,  were  valued  at  £7,232,669  for 
the  year  1888,  and  the  exports  (chiefly  linen  and 
spirits)  at  only  £870,873.  The  number  of  sailing 
and  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and 
colonial  trade  that  entered  at  Irish  ports  in  1880 
was  1737  (tonnage,  960,820),  and  cleared  1086 
(585,052  tons) ; the  number  engaged  in  trade  with 
Great  Britain  that  entered  in  the  same  year 
was  54,742  (12,145,116  tons)  and  cleared  52,803 
(11,588,074  tons).  Of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries  and  tlie  colonies  in  1888 
there  entered  1168  (731,285  tons),  hut  cleared 
only  158  (67,418  tons).  In  the  year  1894-95  the 
Irish  imports  were  set  down  at  £8,862,000,  whereas 
the  direct  Irish  exports  were  only  £332,000. 

Government,  Police,  d>c. — The  government  of 
Ireland  has  since  the  union  of  1801  been  amalgam- 
ated with  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  represented 
in  the  imperial  parliament  by  28  peers  elected 
for  life  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  103  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  e.\ecutive  is 
vested  in  a lord-lieutenant,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
chief -secretary  and  a privy-council  (appointed  by 
the  crown).  The  law  is  administei-ed  by  a Lord 
Chancellor,  a master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  which 
has  two  divisions — the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with 
four  divisions,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Besides 
these,  there  are  three  commissioners  or  judges  mJio 
preside  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Land 
Commission,  formed  in  1881  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  ‘fair  rents’  and  other  disputed  matters 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  The  Landed 
Estates  Court  (established  in  1849)  has  since  1878 
formed  a branch  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  For  the  county  adminis- 
tration, see  County.  The  Poor-law  and  Sani- 
tary administrations  devolved  in  1872  upon  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.  In  1887  a 
total  of  521,832  persons  were  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief,  134,757  getting  outdoor  relief,  and  the  re- 
maining 387,075  receiving  relief  in  the  161  work- 
houses.  This  relief  cost  £857,820.  In  1883  the 
expenditure  I’eached  its  maximum,  £1,042,845. 
Order  and  peace  are  maintained  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  a body  of  armed  police,  number- 
ing about  13,500  men,  and  the  Dublin  Metro- 
politan Police,  a force  of  1226  men.  The  Crimes 
Act,  repeatedly  re-enacted  for  the  prevention  of 
agrarian  outrage  especially,  may  at  any  time  be 
l)ut  in  force  by  the  proclamation  of  any  district. 
The  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  assimilated 
the  administration  of  Ireland  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  ; and  a new  government  department  of 
agriculture,  other  industries,  and  technical  educa- 
tion was  established  in  1899. 

Religion.— Bj  far  the  huger  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics— 3,960,891 
at  the  census  of  1881,  and  3,547,307  in  1891.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  governed  by 
four  archbishops  (Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam ) and  24  bishops.  Irish  Protestants  numbered 
1,159,147  in  1881,  and  1,327,535  in  1891.  Until 
January  1871  the  established  church  of  Ireland  was 
the  Episcopal  Church,  a branch  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Since  its  disestablishment  it  is  still 
known  as  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  is  presided 
over  by  two  archbishops  (Dublin  and  Armagh)  and 
eleven  bisho])s.  Its  members  numbered  639,574  in 
1881,  and  600,103  in  1891.  In  1891  the  Presby- 
terians reckoned  444,974  adherents,  and  the  Metho- 
dists 55,500 ; while  the  Presbyterians  had  been 


470,734  in  1881,  and  the  Methodists,  48,839  in  the 
same  year.  The  relative  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  all  creeds  are  shown 
for  the  several  provinces  in  the  subjoined  tabular- 
statement  for  the  year  1881  ; 

Roiuim  Catholic.  Protestant. 


Leinster 1,094,825  183,657 

Munster 1,249,384  81,653 

Ulster 833,566  909,106 

Connaught 783,116  38,527 


Education. — The  primary  schools  of  Ireland  are 
mostly  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  These  schools  have  since 
1831  been  open  to  Christians  of  every  denomination, 
without  compulsory  attendance  at  any  class  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  with  in  fact  perfect  freedom  in 
all  matters  appertaining  to  religion.  In  1881  there 
were  7648  of  these  schools  attended  by  1,066,259 
pupils  ; in  1888  the  numbers  were  8196  schools  and 
1,060,895  pupils  (826,181  Roman  Catholics,  109,687 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  111,072  Presbyterians). 
They  are  partly  under  Protestant,  partly  under 
Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and  partly  under  teachera 
of  both  creeds  in  the  same  school,  and  are  to  a 
lai-ge  extent  supported  by  a parliamentary  grant 
(£874,051  in  1887).  In  1878  one  million  sterling, 
from  the  former  endo4vment  of  the  Irish  established 
church,  was  set  apart  for  the  encouragement  of 
secular  intermediate  education.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  a board  of  nine  commissioners, 
who  conduct  examinations,  pay  fees  according  to 
results,  and  present  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  certifi- 
cates to  successful  pupils.  In  1887  out  of  5931 
pupils  who  presented  themselves  for  examination 
3595  passed.  The  most  important  university  in 
Ireland  is  that  of  Dublin  (q.v.)  or  Trinity  College. 
The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  is  not  a teaching, 
but  only  an  examining  body,  like  the  university  of 
London.  It  was  founded  in  1880,  and  superseded 
the  Queen’s  University ; and  it  grants  degrees 
irrespective  of  religious  confession.  The  three 
Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway, 
opened  in  1849,  and  formerly  affiliated  to  the 
Queen’s  University,  provide  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning.  They  were  attended 
in  1887-88  by  a total  of  775  students.  The  Royal 
College  of  Science,  established  in  1867  in  Dublin, 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
branches  of  science  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts, 
especially  in  mining,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  engineering.  The  Roman  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland,  founded  in  1854,  has  its  headquarters  in 
Dublin  ; it  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  private 
contributions.  St  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth 
(q.v.),  opened  in  1795,  is  the  principal  institution 
for  the  education  and  training  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Until  1871  it  received  an  annual  parlia- 
mentary grant ; but  in  that  year  this  was  com- 
pounded for  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
£372,331,  in  lieu  of  the  grants.  Two  Presby- 
terian colleges,  the  General  Assembly’s  Theologi- 
cal College,  Belfast,  and  Magee  College,  London- 
derry, were  in  1881  empowered  to  grant  theological 
degrees  to  their  students.  In  1887  there  were  in 
Ireland  69  iiulustrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  58, 
with  6496  pupils,  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  11, 
with  814  pupils,  Protestant.  In  the  same  year 
9 reformatory  schools  had  891  inmates.  In  1888, 
21-4  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  23-2  per  cent,  of  the 
women  who  were  married  signed  the  register  by 
their  ‘ mark.’ 

Finance,  Taxation. — The  net  amount  of  revenue 
raised  in  Ireland  for  contribution  to  the  imperial 
exchequer  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1895  was 
£5,981,896,  of  which  £5,192,722  was  derived  from 
excise.  In  1896  a parliamentary  committee  re- 
ported that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
Ireland  was  paying  much  more  tlian  her  share  of 
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imperial  taxation.  The  national  debt  of  Ireland 
(about  150  millions)  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  1817,  and  since  that  date  the 
former  has  had  no  separate  debt.  The  grand-jury 
cess,  a ta.x  peculiar  to  Ireland , corresponds  to  the 
highway  rate  of  England  and  Wales,  and  is  ex- 
pended on  roads,  bridges,  quays,  prisons,  courts 
of  justice,  police,  public  charities,  county  officers, 
&c.  In  1887  the  sum  of  £2,062,808  'was  owned  by 
49,994  depositors  in  the  trustee  savings-banks  of 
Ireland,  and  the  sum  of  £2,802,000  by  158,848 
depositors  in  the  post-office  savings-banks.  In 
1894  the  cap)ital  amount  in  the  latter  banks  was 
£4,975,680,  and  in  the  former  £1,997,495. 

Communication. — The  first  railway  opened  in 
Ireland  was  the  short  line,  of  6 miles  long,  between 
Dublin  and  Kingston,  in  1834.  In  1895  the  number 
of  miles  open  and  in  operation  was  3044,  an  increase 
of  600  miles  since  1881.  The  companies  having 
the  longest  mileage  are  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  the  Gieat  Northern,  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties,  and  the  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford.  The  railways  are  constructed  on  a 
broader  gauge  than  those  of  Great  Britain — viz. 
5 feet  3 inches,  as  conq^ared  with  4 feet  8J 
inches;  but  several  built  since  1878  (see  Railways) 
are  only  of  3 feet  gauge.  The  local  authorities 
have  sanctioned  the  construction  of  600  miles  of 
tramways.  The  first  considerable  electric  tramway 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  that  from  Portrush 
to  the  Giant’s  Causeway  ( 1883).  The  canals,  rivers, 
and  lakes  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  year 
1894-95  the  postal  authorities  in  Ireland  despatched 
113  millions  of  letters  and  65  millions  of  post-cards, 
newspapers,  and  parcels,  and  4,038,262  telegrams, 
and  issued  536,714  money  orders  (exclusive  of 
postal  orders)  representing  the  sum  of  £1,364,000. 
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History. — The  history  of  Ireland,  like  that  of 
almost  all  ancient  countries,  ‘ tracks  its  parent 
lake  ’ back  into  the  enchanted  realms  of  legend 
and  romance  and  fable.  It  has  been  said,  not  un- 
truly,  of  Ireland  that  she  ‘can  boast  of  ancient 
legends  rivalling  in  beauty  and  dignity  the  tales  of 
Attica  and  Argolis  ; she  has  an  eaidy  history  wliose 
web  of  blended  myth  and  reality  is  as  richly 
coloured  as  the  record  of  the  rulers  of  Alba  Longa 
and  the  story  of  the  Seven  Kings.’  We  cannot 


now  make  any  effort  to  get  at  history  in  the 
beautiful  myths  and  stories.  We  should -puzzle 
our  brains  in  vain  to  find  out  whether  the  Ladj^ 
Cesair  who  came  to  Ireland  before  the  deluge  with 
fifty  women  and  three  men  has  any  warrant,  even 
the  slenderest,  from  genuine  tradition  or  is  a child 
of  fable  altogether.  We  cannot  get  at  any  hint  of 
the  actual  truth  about  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights 
and  Fin  Mac  Coul  and  Oisin.  But  the  impression 
which  does  seem  to  be  conveyed  clearly  enough 
from  all  these  romances  and  fables  and  ballads  is 
that  there  was  in  Ireland  a very  ancient  civilisa- 
tion, and  that  the  island  was  occupied  in  dim  far- 
off  ages  by  successive  invaders  who  came  from  the 
south.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  repre- 
sented one  wave  of  invasion  and  the  Greeks 
another.  Many  an  observer  who  had  little  in  him 
of  the  merely  fanciful  has  left  it  on  record  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Celtic  Irish  even  still  give  evidence 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a southern  people. 
Nemedians,  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  and 
Scots  are  reported  to  have  successively  planted 
themselves  in  an  island  which  before  their  coming 
was  probably  the  home  of  an  Iberian  people. 
What  may  be  called  the  authentic  history  of  Ire- 
land begins  with  the  life  and  the  career  of  St 
Patrick.  Patrick  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  in  his 
early  youth  he  was  carried  as  a slave  to  Ireland. 
He  escaped  to  Rome,  and  rose  high  in  the  service 
of  the  tlien  united  church.  Somewhat  early  in  the 
5th  century  he  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  object 
of  converting  the  island  to  Christianity.  He 
accomplished  his  mission  completely,  and  he  even 
made  Ireland  the  great  missionary  school  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  all  over  Europe.  At  this 
time  Ireland  was  divided  into  septs  or  clans,  each 
sept  bearing  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  septs  all  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief  king. 
All  the  chieftainships  were  elective,  and  during 
the  lifetime  of  each  chief  his  successor  was  chosen 
from  the  same  family,  and  was  called  the  Tanist. 
All  tlie  land  was  held  by  the  septs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  there  was  no  feudal  condition, 
and  no  system  of  primogeniture.  Near  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  century  the  Danish  sea-rovers  in- 
vaded Ireland  and  overran  great  part  of  it,  and 
made  settlements  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The  Irisli 
chiefs  were  divided  among  themselves  and  could 
not  keep  out  the  enemy,  and  the  Danish  occupa- 
tion lasted  for  much  more  than  a century.  At  last, 
in  968-984,  a strong  and  capable  Irish  chieftain, 
Brian  Boroimhe,  brother  of  the  king  of  Munster, 
defeated  the  Danes,  and,  although  he  did  not  drive 
them  out  of  the  country,  he  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  subdued  and  submissive  residents. 
Brian  now  made  liimself  king  of  Ireland,  and  for 
twelve  years  reigned  a successful  ruler  over  a 
peaceful  and  prospering  country.  As  he  grew  old 
the  Danes  plucked  up  spirit  again,  and  got  a fleet 
and  an  army  from  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea  to 
invade  Ireland.  Brian,  old  as  he  was,  proved  him- 
self equal  to  the  occasion.  He  completely  defeated 
the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  but  was  killed  in  his  tent 
at  the  end  of  the  battle  by  one  of  the  enemy, 
23d  April  1014.  There  were  no  more  Danish 
invasions ; but  the  Danish  settlers  continued  to 
occupy  the  seaport  towns  of  the  east,  and  in  time 
became  absorbed  into  the  common  population  of 
the  island. 

A far  more  momentous  event  in  the  history  of 
Ireland  was  the  Norman  invasion  (1167-72).  This 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ( q.  v. ),  and  is 
another  story  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  of  Virginia,  and 
of  the  fabulous  Florinda  who  was  said  to  have  been 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  by  Roderick  the  Goth. 
Tlie  king  of  Leinster  carried  off  the  wife  of  the 
chieftain  of  Breffni.  The  injured  husband  made 
war  upon  his  wronger ; the  king  of  Leinster  was 
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getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  fled  to  England,  and  in- 
duced Henry  II.  to  lend  him  countenance  and  even 
help.  Henry  had  before  this  received  a bull  from 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  an  Englishman,  authorising  him 
to  assume  authority  over  Ireland,  in  order  that 
Ireland  might  be  made  more  submissive  than  she 
was  to  the  ecclesiastical  direction  of  Rome.  Henry 
now  took  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  the 
fugitive  king  of  Leinster,  and  allowed  if  he  did 
not  authorise  a sort  of  ‘ Free  Companions’  ’ inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  came  over  him- 
self to  finish  the  conquest.  The  Irish  kings  and 
chiefs  fought  fiercely,  but  the  Normans  were  far 
better  armed,  and  in  fact  the  story  of  the  Norman 
invasion  of  England  was  told  over  again  in  Ireland. 
Henry  organised  the  country  after  the  Norman 
fashion  as  well  as  he  could.  He  divided  the  island 
into  counties,  and  set  up  the  courts.  King’s  Bench, 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer  in  Dublin.  He  allowed  the 
native  Irish,  however,  to  keep  to  their  time- 
honoured  system  of  Brehon  law.  He  made  huge 
grants  of  land,  the  septal  property  of  the  island,  to 
liis  favourite  Norman  barons,  leaving  the  barons  to 
hold  the  granted  land  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
So  began  the  great  land  struggle  in  Ireland  which 
has  lasted  down  to  our  own  days. 

The  history  of  Ireland  for  a long  time  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Normans  becomes  nothing  but  a 
monotonous  recital  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Norman  barons  and  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  the 
struggles  between  one  Irish  chieftain  and  another. 
The  Norman  or  English  barons  lived  within  the 
cincture  of  their  own  domains  and  administered 
affairs  on  the  feudal  system.  The  English  terri- 
tory was  known  as  the  Pale.  Outside  were  the 
Irish,  who  still  strove  haid  to  keep  up  their  own 
laws,  their  own  customs,  and  their  own  civilisation. 
English  law  did  not  extend  any  of  its  protection  to 
them.  They  had  no  rights  which  a Norman  was 
bound  to  recognise.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
a curious  change  was  taking  jflace.  The  English 
began  to  be  drawn  very  much  towards  Irish  ways 
and  Irish  people.  They  took  to  marrying  Irish 
women  and  speaking  the  Irish  language.  This 
mingling  of  races  alarmed  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  severest  enactments  were  passed  for- 
bidding the  adoption  by  English  settlers  of  Irish 
names,  speech,  customs,  or  garb.  One  especially 
cruel  edict  ordained  that  any  Englishman  who 
married  an  Irish  wife  Avas  to  be  mutilated  in  a 
horrible  Avay  and  then  put  to  death.  It  Avas  not 
found  possible,  however,  to  put  such  laws  in  force 
often  enough  to  prevent  the  blending  of  the  races. 
The  Englishmen  still  married  the  Irishwomen. 
The  great  Norman  family  of  the  Geraldines  Avas 
described  as  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 
By  the  time  that  Henry  VII.  had  come  to  the 
throne  the  greater  part  of  the  island  Avas  in  the 
hands  of  Anglo-Irish  chieftains.  There  Avas  a par- 
liament on  the  Norman  idea  sitting  in  Ireland  and 
illustrating  at  least  the  principle  of  a representa- 
tive system.  Henry  VII.  seemed  inclined  at  fiist 
to  leave  the  Geraldines  to  manage  Ireland  in  the 
best  way  they  could  ; but  Avhen  the  Geraldines 
supported  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck  and  Lam- 
bert Siinnel,  Henry  retaliated  on  them  and  on  Ire- 
land. He  sent  over  Sir  Edward  Poynings  as  lord- 
dejAuty,  Avith  a strong  army  at  his  back  and  Avith 
ample  authority  to  make  a great  change.  Poyn- 
ings summoned  a parliament  at  Drogheda,  and 
compelled  it  to  pass  the  famous  measure  knoAvn  as 
Poynings’ Act  (1494).  This  act  declared  that  all 
English  laAvs  should  have  force  in  Ireland,  and  that 
all  legislation  in  the  Irish  parliaTiient  should  be  con- 
lined  to  measures  which  had  been  first  ap])roved  of 
by  the  king  and  the  Privy-council  in  England. 
Poynings’  Act  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land. 


Henry  VII.  died.  The  Geraldines  defied  the 
power  of  Henry  VIII.  The  rebellion  of  ‘ Silken 
Thomas’  broke  out.  ‘Silken  Thomas,’  so  nick- 
named because  of  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  Avas 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  he  proved  himself  of 
stronger  stuff  than  silk.  He  raised  a desperate 
revolt  against  the  king,  but  after  a hard  struggle 
he  was  defeated,  ami  he  and  his  five  uncles  Avho 
had  taken  up  arms  AA'ith  him  Avere  brought  to  the 
ToAver  of  London  and  hanged.  Henry  confiscated 
the  church  lands  in  Ireland  exactly  as  he  had  done 
in  England.  A parliament  Avas  summoned  in 
Dublin  at  Avhich,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  Avere  seen  sitting  side  by  side  Avith 
Englishmen.  These  Avere  certain  of  the  Irish 
princes  aa  Iio  had  agreed  to  hold  their  lands  as  the 
gift  of  the  croAvn,  to  attend  the  king’s  parliament 
and  seek  justice  in  the  king’s  courts,  to  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  in  England,  and  to  renounce 
the  authority  of  the  pope.  This  parliament  con- 
ferred on  Henry  and  bis  successors  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland  instead  of  Lord  Paramount,  the  former 
designation  of  the  sovereign.  A Aveary  chapter  of 
struggle  folloAved  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  Henry 
had  done  his  best  to  compel  the  Irish  chieftains 
and  people  to  give  up  the  faith  of  Rome  and 
adopt  Avhat  Avas  noAv  the  faith  of  the  majority  in 
England.  This  Avas  but  a neAv  source  of  bitter- 
ness and  strife.  The  great  family  of  O’Neill  raised 
its  head  higher  than  ever,  and  the  chief  Avhom,  in 
defiance  of  English  laAv,  it  elected  to  that  place, 
Shane  O’Neill,  Avas  actually  able  to  make  terms 
Avith  Elizabeth.  The  Geraldine  League  Avas  formed. 
Walter  Devereux,  the  first  Earl  of  Essex,  Avas  sent 
oA’er  in  1573  to  put  doAvn  the  O’Neills;  but 
although  he  slaughtered  Avhole  masses  of  them  he 
could  not  extirpate  them.  A chronic  state  of  civil 
Avar  prevailed.  After  each  ncAv  rising  had  been  put 
doAvn  there  A\"as  a iieAv  confiscation  of  territory,  a 
neAv  planting  of  English  and  Scottish  settlers,  and 
a neAv  attempt  to  expel  or  extirpate  the  native  Irish. 
‘ Red  Hugh  O’Neill  ’ Avas  the  most  distinguished 
rebel  Avho  bad  yet  appeared  in  Ireland.  He  Avas 
the  grandson  of  an  O’Neill  Avho  had  consented  to 
accept  from  Henry  VIII.  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
Hugh  O’Neill  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Avas  accounted  an  ornament  of  eA-en 
that  most  brilliant  circle.  He  Avas  confirmed 
in  his  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone.  But  Avhen  he 
Avent  back  to  his  OAvn  countiy  he  seems  to  have 
found  blood  thicker  than  Avater,  for  he  resumed  his 
ancestral  title  of  ‘ The  O’Neill,’  and  put  on  all  the 
Avays  of  an  independent  Irish  prince.  He  did  not 
at  first  go  into  o])en  rebellion  ; but  ‘ rebellion  lay  in 
his  Avay,  and  he  found  it.’  Whether  he  Avas  driven 
into  it  by  the  intrigues  of  English  agents  and 
officials,  or  Avhether  he  of  his  OAvn  motion  struck 
for  the  independence  of  the  country,  it  Avould  not 
noAV  be  easy  to  decide.  He  i)ut  himself  at  the 
head  of  a great  rebellion  of  the  chiefs,  and  he 
Avon  a complete  victory  in  Ulster  over  Sir  Henry 
Bagenal,  the  lord-marshal.  Bagenal  himself  Avas 
killed.  There  Avas  something  romantic  about  the 
encounter  of  these  tAA'o  opponents.  Some  time 
before,  O’Neill,  then  a AvidoAver,  had  fallen  in  love 
Avith  Bagenal’s  beaxitiful  sister.  His  love  Avas 
returned,  and  the  lady  eloped  Avith  him  Jind  became 
bis  Avife.  The  river  BlackAvater  saAV  her  brother’s 
defeat  and  death.  For  a Avhile  fortune  seemed  to 
smile  on  Hugh  O’Neill.  Robert,  the  second  and 
most  famous  Essex,  Avas  despatched  in  1599  to 
defeat  him,  Avith  the  largest  army  ever  sent  into 
Ireland  up  to  that  time ; but  Essex  could  do 
nothing.  He  Avas  o>it-generalled  and  outAvitted 
by  the  Irish  chief,  and  Avent  back  to  England  and 
his  death.  Lord  Mountjoy,  a stronger  soldier, 
AA’as  sent  to  Ireland  in  his  place,  and  he  cat  last 
succeeded  in  defeating  Tyrone  and  putting  doAvn 
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the  rehellion.  O’Neill  had  to  come  to  terms,  and  to 
renounce  all  his  claims  as  independent  Irish  prince. 
Elizabeth  died,  and  James  I.  accepted  the  surrender. 

But  James  had  set  his  heart  on  getting  rid  of  all 
the  Irish  laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  and  if 
possible  putting  down  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Tyrone  and  another  Irish  chief,  Tyrconnel,  fled 
from  the  country  which  they  saw  they  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  maintain,  and  both  died  years 
after  in  Rome,  and  were  buried  there.  ‘ The  flight 
of  the  earls,’  as  it  is  called,  left  the  island  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  King  James.  There  were 
again  vast  confiscations  and  new  settlements. 
When  King  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 
came  into  trouble  with  his  people  some  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  thought  their  opportunity  had  come. 
The  native  Irish  in  Ulster  rose  under  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill,  not  so  much  against  English  rule  as  against 
the  Scotch  and  English  settlers  who  had  been 
planted  there.  In  that  rising,  following  on  the 
eight  years’  administration  of  Strafford  (q.v. ),  oc- 
curred what  is  called  ‘the  massacre  of  1641.’  So 
far  as  one  can  form  any  judgment  it  does  not  seem  as 
if  there  was  any  deliberate  and  purposed  massacre 
of  the  Protestants,  although  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
tliat  there  was  a very  barbarous  slaughtering  of  Pro- 
testants in  one  place.  The  struggles  of  that  time 
indeed  show  over  and  over  again  hideous  incidents 
Avhich  can  hardly  be  described  as  anything  but 
massacres.  The  question  in  this  case  is,  was 
there  a conspiracy  to  massacre  the  Protestant 
settlers — was  that  the  conspiracy — or  was  there 
a conspiracy  for  a rebellion,  in  the  outbreak  of 
which  a slaughter  of  a great  number  of  Protestants 
was  a ghastly  incident  ? Mr  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
certainly  is  not  in  much  sympathy  with  Irish 
historians,  gives  it  as  his  conviction  that  the 
massacre  was  ‘ unpremeditated  and  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  leaders,’  and  that  in  any  case  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  some  of  the  massacres  done  by  the 
other  side.  The  rising  soon  became  something 
very  like  a national  rebellion.  Colonel  Owen 
O’Neill,  nephew  of  the  gallant  Tyrone — Owen  Roe 
O’Neill,  as  he  is  always  called  in  Irish  song  and 
history — came  over  to  lead  the  struggle.  He  had 
won  a higli  place  in  the  Spanish  army.  At  first 
his  arms  in  Ireland  were  all  successful.  A parlia- 
ment was  held  in  Kilkenny — a national  con\'ention 
— in  October  1642,  to  proclaim  and  establish  the 
independence  of  Ireland.  The  papal  nuncio 
Rinuccini  came  from  Rome  to  give  his  counsel 
and  support  to  the  movement.  Charles  liimself 
favoured  the  Irish,  and  made  many  pledges  to 
them  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  help.  His  hour, 
however,  had  come  ; his  struggle  was  over,  and  his 
execution  left  Cromwell  free  to  take  Ireland  in 
hand.  The  only  man  in  Ireland  capable  of  meet- 
ing Cromwell  on  a battlefield  with  any  chance  of 
success  was  unquestionably  Owen  Roe  O’Neill ; 
he  had  already  won  one  victory  over  the  English 
forces,  but  before  he  had  time  to  throw  himself 
across  Cromwell’s  pS,th  Owen  died.  He  died  so 
suddenly  that  the  common  belief  of  the  Irish 
people  was  that  he  had  been  done  to  death  by 
poison.  There  seems  no  good  ground  for  assuming 
anything  of  the  kind  ; but  the  death,  so  sudden, 
and  for  the  Irish  so  untimely,  made  tlie  suspicion 
and  even  the  belief  quite  natural.  With  O’Neill’s 
death  was  gone  the  first  and  the  last  and  the  only 
chance  of  any  success  for  the  Irish  movement. 
Cromwell’s  march  was  from  victory  to  victory.  He 
stamped  out  the  rebellion  with  merciless  severity, 
and  then,  like  all  his  victorious  predecessors,  he 
went  in  for  a re-settlement  of  the  island.  Cromwell’s 
was  a re-settlement  with  a vengeance.  He  seems  to 
have  contemplated  such  a plantation  of  the  whole 
country  with  English  and  Scotch  settlers  as  would 
render  any  further  rising  of  the  Irish  impossible. 


and  indeed  would  before  very  long  lead  to  the 
positive  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  Celts.  All 
Ireland,  except  Connaught  alone,  was  portioned 
out  among  the  settlers.  Connaught  was  set  apart 
as  a sort  of  reservation  into  which  the  unfortunate 
Irish  were  literally  driven,  and  where  they  were’ 
cooped  up  within  certain  prescribed  limitations. 
Irish  women  and  girls  were  shipped  oft'  in  thou- 
sands for  virtual  slavery  or  worse  in  our  West 
Indian  possessions. 

The  Restoration  brought  the  Irish  little  good, 
for  Charles  II.  was  more  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  Cromwellian  settlers  than  to  restore  the  Irish 
owners.  Janies  II.  came  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Irish  Catholics  got  better  treatment,  and  in  con- 
sequence showed  a very  fervour  of  loyalty  to  him. 
They  championed  him  with  all  their  might  when 
he  quarrelled  with  his  people  and  fled  from  his 
throne.  The  Irish  were  in  all  these  struggles  in- 
variably the  losers.  They  supported  Charles  I. , and 
brought  Cromwell  on  them  ; they  supported  James 
II.,  and  brought  William  III.  on  them.  William 
defeated  James  at  tlie  battle  of  tbe  Boyne  (1690). 
and  on  other  fields.  Limerick  held  out  to  the  last. 
It  was  defended  by  a brave  soldier  and  true  patriot, 
Patrick  Sarsfield — Mr  Disraeli  once  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  every  true  Irishman  was 
proud  of  ‘ the  sword  of  Sarsfield  ’ — and  William’s 
generals  could  not  capture  it.  A treaty  was  made 
which  promised  religious  freedom  to  the  Catholics 
and  to  King  James’s  followers  the  right  to  their 
estates.  Then  Sarsfield  and  his  soldiers  marched 
out  ith  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  passed  away 
into  the  service  of  foreign  lands  to  meet  the 
soldiers  of  England  on  many  a continental  battle- 
field. The  treaty  was  broken  almost  immediately 
after  it  had  been  made.  King  William,  who  was 
in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
would  have  upheld  it  if  left  to  himself ; but  the 
opinion  of  his  English  supporters  M'as  fierce  against 
the  Catholics,  and  the  result  of  the  gallant  defence 
and  the  honourable  and  patriotic  surrender  of 
Limerick  was  a series  of  new  penal  laM’s  imjiosed 
on  Ireland  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing Catholicism  in  the  island.  These  laws  have  in 
fact  ever  since  been  known  as  ‘ the  penal  laws  ’ — 
penal  par  excellence. 

The  two  great  struggles  in  Ireland  were  the 
religious  struggle  and  the  land  struggle.  The  first 
was  part  of  the  great  controversy  going  on  all  over 
Europe  for  the  Church  of  Rome  and  against  it. 
The  main  effort  of  English  statesmanship  was  to 
extinguish  Catholicism  in  Ireland.  The  land 
struggle  began  with  the  determination  to  impose 
on  Ireland  a system  of  land  tenure  foreign  to  her 
habits  and  traditions,  and  later  on  to  take  the  land 
from  the  Irish  people  and  give  it  to  the  imported 
settlers.  Under  William  III.  the  religious  struggle 
became  aggravated ; the  land  struggle  was  not 
mitigated  ; and  laws  were  even  passed  to  crush  the 
rivalry  of  Ireland  in  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture and  of  trade.  The  island  sank  into 
wretched  poverty,  and  when  the  two  successive 
outbreaks  of  the  Stuarts  took  place,  in  1715  and 
1745,  Ireland,  although  undoubtedly  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause,  was  too  weak  to  lift  a hand 
in  its  support.  The  rights  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment were  still  further  curtailed  under  Anne  and 
ujider  George  I.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  over 
Irish  cases  was  taken  away  by  an  act  of  the  English 
parliament.  The  Iiisli  parliament  was  a very  poor 
specimen  of  a representative  institution.  Since 
William  III.’s  time  it  was  barred  against  Catholics. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  its  exist- 
ence might  have  been  a matter  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence. Yet  the  sympathies  of  the  country  went 
with  the  Irish  parliament  simply  because  it  was 
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called  an  Irish  parliament,  and  represented  even  in 
name  the  authority  of  the  Irish  people.  Gradually 
there  began  to  grow  up  in  Ireland  a popular  party 
led  by  Protestants,  who  agitated  for  the  restoration 
of  its  independent  legislative  power  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  for  the  reform  of  that  parliament 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  really  representa- 
tive. Grattan  and  Flood  were  most  prominent 
in  this  movement.  The  war  with  the  American 
colonies  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  popular  party 
to  drive  home  their  demands.  A great  volunteer 
force  had  been  organised  in  Ireland  to  defend  the 
country,  as  England  could  not  spare  troops  for  its 
defence.  The  volunteers  were  entirely  in  sympathy 
Avith  Grattan,  and  when  the  Avar  Avas  over  they 
sustained  him  in  his  demands.  English  statesmen 
very  Avisely  gave  Avay,  and  in  1782  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment Avas  declared  to  be  an  independent  legislature 
— ‘ the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  to 
make  laAA's  for  the  people  of  Ireland.’  An  immense 
im])ulse  Avas  given  to  popular  agitation  by  this 
victory.  The  volunteers  Avere  disbanded  by 
Grattan’s  advice.  The  neAv  parliament  Avas  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  and  Avas  elected  by  an  ex- 
clusively Protestant  vote.  Yet  its  leaders  at  once 
Avent  to  Avork  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of  their 
Catholic  felloAv-subjects.  Grattan  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  act  to  admit  Catholics  to  practice 
at  the  bar.  He  then  carried  an  act  to  enable 
Catholics  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament.  He 
Avent  further  still ; he  strove  for  a measure  to  enable 
Catholics  to  sit  in  the  Irish  parliament.  In  this 
object  lie  was  assisted  and  encouraged  by  Lord 
FitzAvilliam,  the  viceroy  of  Ireland.  This  Avas  too 
much  for  George  HI.  The  king  took  fright  at  the 
advance  made  tOAvards  full  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  at  the  very  time  Avhen  the  Irish 
people  thought  they  Avere  near  to  a peaceful  con- 
summation of  their  hopes,  the  viceroy  Avas  suddenly 
recalled,  and  all  immediate  hope  of  Catholic 
emancipation  blighted. 

There  had  been  a society  formed  during  the 
agitation  called  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen. 
It  Avas  formed  as  a merely  peaceful  organisation 
to  assist  Grattan  in  the  carrying  of  his  reforms. 
It  Avas  got  up  and  officered  almost  exclusively  by 
Protestants ; many  of  them  young  men  of  rank 
and  influence,  like  Lord  EdAvard  Fitzgerald.  In 
the  anger  caused  by  the  recall  of  Lord  FitzAvilliam, 
and  in  the  despair  of  any  peaceful  movement,  the 
United  Irishmen  became  a rebel  organisation.  The 
Avar  Avith  France  Avas  going  on.  Napoleon  Avas  the 
rising  sun  of  the  French  people.  Wolfe  Tone,  a 
daring  young  Protestant,  Avent  over  to  France  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Ireland  there.  Napoleon  took 
it  up  merely  because  he  thought  an  Irish  rebellion 
might  be  fostered  into  a diversion  in  his  favour.  A 
French  fleet  Avas  sent,  but  Avas  dispersed  by  a storm 
like  another  Armada.  A landing  AA'as  made  in  one 
place,  but  only  by  a very  small  force,  Avho  Avere 
.soon  defeated  and  cajAtured.  The  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  south,  and  there  aa'us  some  fierce  fighting, 
but  it  Avas  crushed.  It  had  indeed,  OAving  to  the 
French  failures,  been  only  a series  of  disconnected 
local  risings.  It  Avas  crushed  with  remorseless 
severity,  and  deeds  of  cruelty  Avere  perpetrated  by 
the  soldiery  and  the  yeomanry  Avhich  the  then 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  de- 
plored and  cried  out  against,  but  Avas  Avholly  unable 
to  repress,  and  which  the  viceroy  lamented  and 
denounced  both  at  the  time  and  after.  When  the 
rebellion  Avas  put  doAvn  Pitt  thought  the  condition 
of  things  could  only  be  bettered  by  adopting,  Avith 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  same  policy  that  had  been 
adopted  Avith  regard  to  Scotland,  and  uniting  the 
two  islands  under  one  common  parliament.  Grattan 
and  his  leading  colleagues,  among  Avhom  Avas 
Sir  John  Parnell,  fought  to  the  last  against  the 


policy  of  union,  but  they  Avere  overborne.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  very  unscrupulous  measures 
were  employed  to  get  a majority  of  the  Irish 
jAarliament  to  pass  the  act.  Some  attempt  has 
lately  been  made  to  sIioav  that  the  money  spent 
was  not  spent  in  purchasing  votes,  but  only  in 
compensation  for  extinguished  proprietorial  rights 
over  constituencies.  Certainly  Lord  Cornw^li.s, 
the  viceroy  Avho  carried  the  Act  of  Union,  was  not 
under  any  such  impression.  He  understood  that 
he  Avas  commissioned  to  bribe,  and  he  executed  his 
commission  faithfully,  Avhile  he  frankly  detested 
the  Avork,  and  said  so.  The  Act  of  Union  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  January  1801.  There  had 
been  a promise  held  out  to  the  Irish  Catholics  that 
the  union  should  be  a preliminary  to  their  prompt 
emancipation,  but  King  George  Avould  not  liear  of 
any  such  concession,  and  his  ministers  did  not 
venture  to  press  it  on  him.  The  Act  of  Union  Avas 
folloAved  almost  immediately  by  the  abortive  and 
hopeless  rebellion  of  Robert  Emmet.  Then  a long 
dark  night  of  conspiracy,  agrarian  and  political, 
came  on.  A great  movement  Avas  made  for  Cath- 
olic emancipation.  The  movement  Avas  led  by 
Daniel  O’Connell,  and  became  successful  after 
O'Connell  had  defied  the  laAV,  presented  himself  as 
a candidate  at  tlie  Clare  election  in  1828,  and  been 
returned  by  a great  popular  majority.  It  had 
become  a mere  alternative  betAveen  concession  and 
rebellion,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  like  the 
brave  old  soldier  that  he  Avas,  declared  he  had  seen 
too  much  of  Avar  and  Avould  not  have  a civil  Avar, 
and  so  prevailed  on  George  IV.,  and  the  Catholics 
Avere  enabled  to  sit  in  parliament.  The  tithe 
struggle  was  for  a long  time  a source  of  the  bitterest 
trouble  and  the  most  frequent  bloodshed,  but  a 
settlement  Avas  at  last  effected  by  means  of  Avhich 
the  tithe-collector  and  the  peasant  Avere  no  longer 
brought  into  collision. 

In  1842  O’Connell  started  a great  agitation  for 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  held  ‘monster 
meetings,’  as  they  Avere  called,  and  at  one  time 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  driving  the  country 
into  rebellion.  O’Connell,  hoAvever,  had  no  such 
purpose,  and  Avhen  the  younger  and  more  fiei-y  of 
his  folloAvers  found  this  out  they  broke  aAA'ay 
from  him  altogether.  O’Connell  died  Avhile  the 
horrors  of  the  great  famine  of  ’46  and  ’47  Avere 
still  on  the  land,  and  in  the  folloAving  year,  1848, 
the  poetic,  impassioned,  ardently-sincere  Young 
Ireland  party  broke  or  drifted  into  rebellion.  The 
rebellion  Avas  easily  put  doAvn — hardly  a drop  of 
blood  AA'as  shed.  But  the  Young  Ireland  movement 
had  undoubtedly  revived  the  national  feeling  in  all 
its  intensity.  There  Avas  a ‘ Phoenix  ’ conspiracy, 
as  it  Avas  called,  in  1858,  and  a Fenian  movement 
in  1867.  The  existence  and  the  succession  of  all 
these  movements  convinced  men  like  Mr  Briglit, 
and  aftei  Avards  Mr  Gladstone,  that  there  Avas  much 
in  the  state  of  Ireland  Avhich  calle<l  for  reform  and 
reconstruction.  Mr  Gladstone  set  to  Avork  Avith 
characteristic  energy.  He  disestablished  and  dis- 
endoAved  the  Irish  state  church — a church  Avhich 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  not  quite  one 
in  five  of  the  Irish  population.  He  passed  a series 
of  measures  to  give  better  security  of  tenure  to  the 
Irish  tenant-farmer,  to  entitle  him  to  compensation 
for  improvements  he  himself  had  made  if  he  Avere 
to  be  ejected  from  his  land,  and  to  help  to  found  a 
peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland.  A Land  Coniniis- 
sion — it  might  be  called  a Land  Court — AA'as  formed 
Avhich  had  the  poAver  of  reducing  rents  Avhere 
reduction  seemed  necessary  and  rightful,  and  fix- 
ing the  rent  for  a certain  number  of  years.  More 
lately,  a Land  Purchase  Commission  Avas  created, 
the  function  of  Avhich  is  to  assist  tenants  in  buying 
their  farms  from  the  landlords,  bj'  an  advance, 
under  certain  conditions  as  to  repayment,  of  a large 
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portion  of  the  purchase  money.  These  measures 
are  in  fact  part  of  a great  agraiian  reconstruction 
which  is  still  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  to  which 
Conservative  governments  as  well  as  Liberal  have 
made  contribution.  Meantime  a fierce  struggle 
had  been  raging  between  the  peasantry  and  some 
of  the  landlords,  the  former  supported  by  the 
popular  and  powerful  Land  League.  There  was 
much  disturbance  in  Ireland,  and  Coercion  Act 
after  Coercion  Act  was  passed.  A Home  Rule 
party  had  been  formed,  and  out  of  this  party 
sprang  a small  but  very  determined  body  of  Irish 
Nationalist  members  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  a descendant  of  the  Sir 
John  Parnell  already  mentioned,  set  themselves  to 
force  the  claim  of  Ireland  on  the  attention  of  the 
English  parliament  and  public  by  a system  of  per- 
sistent obstruction  of  all  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  May  1882  the  whole  civilised  world 
was  horrified  by  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  newly  appointed  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr  Burke,  the  permanent 
under-secretary.  The  murderers  were  proved  to  be 
a gang  of  miscreants  banded  together  secretly  for 
the  perpetration  of  such  crimes.  They  were  be- 
trayed by  some  of  their  own  associates,  were  found 
guilty,  and  some  of  them  were  executed.  The 
Home  Rule  agitation  went  on  growing  stronger, 
and  at  last,  when  a new  Franchise  Bill  had  given 
a popular  suttrage  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England, 
the  Home  Rule  party  carried  off  eighty-six  seats 
out  of  one  hundred  and  tliree  which  make  up  the 
Irish  representation  (1885).  Mr  Gladstone  (q.v. ) 
brought  in  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886,  but 
this  was  defeated  in  the  Commons  by  the  united 
Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists ; a second 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Commons,  but 
defeated  in  the  Lords  in  1892.  Under  Mr  A.  J. 
Balfour  (1887-91)  and  his  brother  Gerald  (1895- 
1900),  as  secretaries,  Ireland  prospered;  and  men 
of  all  parties  and  faiths  combined  in  an  association 
to  promote  daitying,  trade,  and  commerce.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  1898  has  been  named 
above ; the  Queen’s  visit  in  1900  deserves  record, 
her  recognition  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  soldiers 
in  South  Africa  by  the  permission  to  wear  the 
shamrock  on  St  Patrick’s  Day,  and  the  formation 
of  a regiment  of  Irish  Guards.  A new  departure 
was  made  by  the  Nationalists  under  Mr  O’Brien 
and  Mr  Redmond  in  1900-1901. 

See  Plowden’s  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland 
(1811);  Moore’s  History  of  Ireland  (4  vols.  1839); 
Donovan,  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the 
Four  Masters  ( 3 vols.  1848 ) ; Correspondence  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  ( 12  vols.  1847-63 ) ; Papers  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Cornwallis  (3  vols.  1859);  Lecky’s 
Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  (1861;  new  ed. 
1871-72 ) ; Prendergast’s  Cromwellian  Settlement  of 
Ireland  (1865;  new  ed.  1870);  Darcy  M‘Gee,  Popular 
History  of  Ireland  (1869);  Froude’s  English  in  Ire- 
land in  the  18th  Century  (3  vols.  1871-74)  ; Alfred 
Webb’s  Irish  Biography  (1879);  Keating’s  History  of 
Ireland  (1880);  Duffy,  Young  Ireland  (1880);  Wal- 
pole’s Short  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  (1882) ; 
J.  H.  M'Carthy’s  Outlines  of  Irish  History  (1883) ; Lady 
Emily  Lawless,  The  Story  of  Ireland  (1888,  ‘Story  of  the 
Nations  ’ series ) ; Richey,  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People 
(1888);  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church  (1888), 
and  his  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church  (1889) ; 
Sophie  Bryant,  Celtic  Ireland  (1889);  Tioo  Centuries 
of  Irish  History,  1691-1870,  with  Introduction  by  Bryce 
(1889);  Ball’s  Historical  Review  of  the  Legislative 
Systems  in  Ireland,  from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  II. 
to  the  Union  (1889);  speeches  and  writings  of  Burke; 
speeches  of  Grattan,  Curran,  Flood.  O’Connell,  Meagher, 
Isaac  Butt.  See  also  Butt,  Castlereagh,  Celts,  Crom- 
well, Dublin  University,  Education,  Eviction, 
Fenians,  Gladstone,  Grattan,  O’Connell,  Orange- 
men, Parnell,  Pitt,  Strafford,  Whiteboys,  and 
works  cited  under  these  articles. 


Language  and  Literature. — The  native  lan- 
guage is  Gaelic — Irish  Gaelic  as  distinguished  from 
Scottish  and  Manx  Gaelic,  the  three  constituting 
the  Goidelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  language  (see 
Gaelic  Language  and  Literature).  The  old 
grammarians  sometimes  designated  their  language 
or  departments  thereof  by  different  epithets.  Beira, 
now  Beurla,  meaning  the  English  language  exclu- 
sively, was  the  general  term  for  ‘ speech.  ’ A dialect 
of  Gaelic  was  called  beira  Fene — named,  it  used  to 
be  said,  after  Fenins,  a mythical  grammarian.  This 
term  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  ‘ language 
of  law,’  while  beira  ban,  ‘fair  speech,’  was  used 
to  designate  the  ‘canon.’  According  to  Cormac 
iarmbelra  meant  ‘obscure  speech,’  and  that  old 
lexicographer  gives  onn  as  the  iarmbelra  for  ‘stone,’ 
clock  being  the  gndth  beira  or  common  term. 
Bede  informs  us  that  the  language  of  the  Piets  or 
Criiithnig,  to  use  the  Gaelic  name,  was  a separate 
language ; and  Cormac,  already  mentioned,  notes 
cartit  a dealq  or  ‘ pin  ’ as  beira  Criiithneach,  or 
a Pictish  word.  The  writer  of  an  old  grammatical 
treatise,  preserved  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and 
Lecan  and  in  MS.  I.  of  the  Scottish  Collection  of 
Gaelic  MSS. , professes  to  give  the  form  of  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  personal  pronoun  not  mei'ely 
in  the  language  of  the  Milesians  or  Gaels,  but  also 
in  that  of  the  mythical  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  de 
Dananns  : Gaelic  isse,  issi,  issed  (masculine,  fem- 
inine, and  neuter  respectively);  Firbolg  speech 
uindius,  uinnsi,  onnor ; Tuatha  de  Danann  mod, 
tod,  traeth.  Elsewhere  Cormac  gives  toth  as  a 
technical  term  for  the  feminine  gender  and  iraeth 
for  the  neuter. 

In  Ireland  the  language  was  less  subjected  to 
corrupting  influences  than  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  it  was  more  carefully  cultivated. 
The  diction  of  Irish  Gaelic  is  accordingly  more 
copious,  and  the  grammatical  forms  are  fuller. 
The  Norse  language,  which  displaced  for  a time 
the  native  tongue  in  the  Hebrides,  hardly  took 
root  in  Ireland.  In  the  names  of  three  of  the  four 
provinces  the  Norse  suffix  ster  appears,  but  the 
Scandinavian  element  in  Irish  topograj)hy  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  north-west  Highlands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  very  small.  The  English  lan- 
guage found  its  way  to  the  country  in  the  12th 
century,  but  for  very  many  years  its  advance  was 
slow.  As  is  well  known,  several  of  the  leading 
English  settlers  became  ardent  students  and 
patrons  of  the  native  language  and  literature. 
Of  the  Burkes,  the  Butlers,  the  Keatings,  and 
Geraldines  it  used  to  be  said  in  this  regard  that 
they  were  ipsis  Hibernis  Hiberniores.  Beyond  the 
‘ pale  ’ the  native  laws  and  ivays  flourished  in  full 
vigour  in  the  17th  century.  And  even  in  the  more 
purely  English  districts  Gaelic  ivas  commonly 
spoken.  Dr  Norman  Moore  {Bartholomew  Hospi- 
tal Reports,  xi.  p.  146)  quotes  an  edict  of  the  year 
1655  ordering  all  Irish  Papists  and  all  Protestants 
unable  to  speak  the  English  tongue  to  leave 
Dublin  before  June  20  of  that  year.  But  for  the 
last  300  years  English  has  been  steadily  and  with 
ever-increasing  pace  gaining  ground.  The  seeds 
of  decline  of  the  native  tongue  were  sown  even 
eailier.  The  revival  of  learning  which  spread  over 
the  west  of  Europe  in  the  15th  century  hardly 
touched  Gaelic  territory.  The  impetus  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  language  in  Wales 
and  even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  the 
Reformation  was  scarcely  felt  in  Ireland.  The 
views  of  men  in  pou  er  were  hostile  to  the  study 
of  Gaelic.  The  plantation  of  Ulster  by  James  1. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  together 
with  repressive  measures  of  a severe  character 
afterwards  adopted,  checked  the  production  of 
native  literature  and  gave  an  innietus  to  the  spread 
of  English  among  the  people.  Within  recent  years 
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increased  facilities  of  comniuiiication  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  America;  the  advance  of  education  ; 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage ; the  social  and 
political  movement  of  our  own  day — all  contribute 
to  the  increasing  use  of  the  English  language, 
but  without  reducing  to  the  same  extent  the 
number  of  persons  able  to  speak  the  old  tongue. 
In  the  decade  1871  to  1881  the  Gaelic-speaking 
population  of  Ireland  actually  increased.  The 
number  who  spoke  Irish-Gaelic  only  in  1881  was 
64,167,  as  against  103,562  in  1871  ; but  while  there 
were  only  714,313  bilinguals  in  1871, 
the  number  of  such  persons  increased 
by  1881  to  885,765.  So  that  the  total 
able  to  speak  Gaelic  in  1881  was 
949,932,  while  in  1871  the  number  of 
such  persons  was  returned  at  817,875. 

The  current  decade  will  very  prob- 
ably show  decrease  under  both  heads, 
but  a greater  diminution  proportion- 
ally in  the  number  of  persons  able 
to  speak  Gaelic  only  than  in  the 
class  of  bilinguals.  Many  emigrants 
fondly  cherish  their  mother-tongue  in 
America,  and  in  the  United  States  one  or  two 
newspapers  print  occasional  contributions  in  Irish- 
Gaelic  ; but  the  language  is  not  destined  to  flourish 
outside  its  native  soil. 

The  rich  liteiature  of  Ireland  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  inscriptions  and  manuscript.  The  oldest 
inscriptions,  found  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland, 
are  written  in  a peculiar  script  called  Ogham  (q.v.). 
Native  writers  made  occasional  use  of  this  primi- 
tive and  withal  clumsy  mode  of  writing  long  after 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  alphabet, 
for  we  find  specimens  in  such  MSS.  as  the  Priscian 
St  Gall,  and  even  in  quite  modern  documents,  as 
e.g.  in  MS.  XXXV.  of  the  Scottish  collection.  A 
few  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  are  bilingual,  Gaelic 
and  Latin,  so  that  the  readings  of  the  unilingual 
Oghams  are  established.  The  oldest  of  them  date 
as  far  back  as  500  A.d.  The  linguistic  forms  would 
suggest  even  a higher  antiquity.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  genitive  of  masculine  0-stems  ends  in  i — maqi, 
mcdlaqni,  forms  on  the  same  platform  with  the  Old 
Gaulish  inscriptions  Ategnati,  Dniticni,  and  for 
that  matter  with  classical  Latin — Maxivii,  domini. 
The  oldest  MS.  forms  are  maicc  and  mailain,  the 
terminal  i disappearing  as  a separate  syllable,  but 
becoming  incorporated  in  the  preceding  syllable  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the  consonant.  This 
great  grammatical  change  in  the  short  interval 
between  the  period  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  and 
the  oldest  MSS.  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  explained 
by  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Latin  language 
introduced  by  the  early  clerics.  Inscriptions  in 
Roman  characters  are  found  with  greater  or  less 
interruption  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  Ogham  inscriptions  have  been  published,  among 
others,  by  the  late  Mr  Brash,  Ogham  Inscribed  Monu- 
ments of  the  Gaedhil  (1879);  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 
in  various  publications ; while  the  grammatical  forms 
which  they  exhibit  have  been  explained  by  Professor  Rhys, 
Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  Lecture  vi.  ; Mr  IVliitley 
Stokes,  D.C.L.,  Beitr.  zur  Vergl.  Sprachf.,  v.  ; ‘ Celtic  De- 
clension’— Trans,  of  Phil.  Soc.  ( 1885 ),  and  Beitr.  zurKunde 
Indogerm.  Sprachen,  xi.  ; Mons.  H.  d’Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  ^itudes  sur  le  Droit  Celtique.  The  inscriptions  in 
Roman  character,  chiefly  collected  and  drawn  by  the  late 
Dr  George  Petrie,  have  been  published  by  Miss  Stokes, 
Christian  Inscriptions  in,  the  Irish  Language  (1872-78). 

The  MS.  literature  dates  from  the  end  of  the  7th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  Roman 
cursive  hand  of  the  5th  century  was  introduced  by 
St  Patrick  and  his  companions  into  Ireland,  and 
has  been  adhered  to  with  characteristic  tenacity  to 
this  day.  Only  eighteen  letters  were  permanently 
adopted  : a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t, 
u.  X is  used  to  express  the  numeral  10,  occasion- 


ally to  represent  the  combination  cs ; q stands  for 
cu  ; k frequently  for  ca  and  cath,  ‘ battle  ; ’ y and  z 
are  met  with  in  one  or  two  loan-words — ymnon,  a 
‘hymn;’  ‘ Stephen.’  The  oldest  preserved 

MSS.  are  in  Latin.  Over  200  such,  written  by 
Gaelic  scholars  before  the  year  1000,  still  remain, 
all  with  the  exception  of  some  half  a dozen  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  They 
were  written  by  the  distinguislied  missionary  and 
scholar  Golumbanus,  his  companions  and  followers, 
or  carried  abroad  duiing  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 


One  occasionally  finds  a Gaelic  quatrain  on  the 
margin  of  these  MSS.,  as  in  the  Priscian  St  Gall, 
or  a short  poem  on  a blank  page,  as  in  the  Milan 
and  Carinthian  Codices.  There  is  a fragment  of  a 
sermon  in  old  Gaelic  in  the  town  library  of  Cam- 
bray  ; and  still  more  valuable  are  the  Annotations 
on  the  Book  of  Armagh,  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  9th  century.  But  the  most  imirortant 
remains  of  old  Gaelic  are  full  glosses  on  about  a 
score  of  the  Latin  MSS.  on  the  Continent.  Three 
such  are  specially  noteworthy  : a copy  of  Pi-iscian’s 
Grammar  in  the  library  of  St  Gall ; a copy  of  St 
Paul’s  Epistles  in  the  university  of  Wurzburg; 
and  a commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  David 
by  Golumbanus,  now  in  the  Ambrose  Library, 
Milan.  The  glosses  on  the  Milan  Codex  are  so 
voluminous  that,  according  to  Stokes,  a very  com- 
plete grammar  and  dictionary  could  be  compiled 
from  them  alone. 

The  oldest  Gaelic  MSS.  now  existing  were 
written  by  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  To  this 
period  belong  two  beautiful  copies  or  the  Liber 
Hymnorum,  containing  hymns  in  Latin  and  Gaelic 
composed  by  the  early  saints,  Patrick,  Fiacc  of 
Sletty,  Columba,  and  others.  The  writer  of  Leahhar 
na  h-tfidhre,  ‘the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,’  a miscel- 
laneous compilation  extracted  from  earlier  books 
now  lost,  was  killed  in  the  year  1106.  The  Book 
of  Leinster,  a large  folio  of  410  pages,  was  written 
before  1167  ; the  Book  of  Bally  mote,  also  a large 
folio  of  502  pages,  and  the  Leahhar  Breac,  or 
‘Speckled  Book,’  containing  280  pages,  by  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  Somewhat  later  are 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  a small  folio  of  over  600  pages  ; 
and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  a large  quarto 
of  500  pages.  The  number  of  ' MSS.  increases 
as  we  come  later  down.  Mons.  H.  d’Arbois 
de  Jubainville  found  953  in  Ireland  and  England 
(Essai  d’un  Catalogue  de  la  Littirature  Eviqne 
de  VLrlande,  Paris,  1883),  the  most  valuable  of 
which  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  (enriched  by  the  Stowe  collection,  pur- 
chased for  the  Academy  by  the  government). 
Trinity  College,  and  Franciscan  Monastery,  Dub- 
lin ; in  the  Bodleian,  Oxford  ; and  in  the  British 
Museum.  Many  of  these  MSS.  are  beautifully 
written  ; while  several  in  the  ornamentation  of 
their  capitals  and  margins  are  fine  specimens  of 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  old  Gaelic  scribes.  The 
contents  are  of  a very  varied  description,  and 
embrace  all  departments  of  literature.  - A con- 
siderable part  is  translated  or  adapted.  Such  are 
the  portions  of  the  legendary  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome  found  in  Gaelic — the  destruction  of  Troy, 


Oitv  ir  inA|v  ro  -do  ax]  -DSiiidt),  30 

■D-CU3  re  A einsejn  )o^ux  3Td  be 

cpej-oeAr  Aij  t)4c  ftAC4-6  re  A rr]u^A,  ac-o  30  tt)be)t 
At]  d^iA  rioiru'ce  4J3e. 

John,  iii.  16  in  Irish,  as  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
following  is  the  translation  in  Roman  letter.s  : Oir  is  mar  so  do  ghradhuigh 
Dia  an  domhan,  go  dtug  se  a einghein  Meic  fe'n,  ionnus  gidh  b4  chreideas 
ann,  nach  rachadh  s6  a mngha,  achd  go  mbeith  an  bheatha  sliiorruidhe 
aige. 
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the  wandering  of  Ulysses,  the  story  of  the  Alneid, 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  &c.  ; most  of  the 
passions,  homilies,  and  legends,  scriptural  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  the  Leahhar  Breac  and  other 
MSS.  ; and  such  also  is  the  medical  section  of  the 
literature.  Of  native  production  are  history,  in- 
cluding biographies,  annals,  and  genealogies  ; tales, 
mythological,  heroic,  legendary ; grammars  and 
dictionaries  ; law  ; and  poetry. 

Modern  Gaelic  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1603, 
and  the  Old  in  1685.  A fresh  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  1868  by  Archbishop  Mac- 
Hale,  who  also  printed  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Iliad  and  a selection  of  Moore’s  melodies  in  Irish 
Gaelic.  The  New  Testament  has  been  translated 
anew  by  Mr  Kane  into  the  Munster  dialect.  Fugi- 
tive pieces  of  lyric  verse  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time.  The  Beliques  of  h'ish  Poetry,  published 
by  Miss  Brooke  in  1789,  and  the  six  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  Ossianic  Society  { 1854-61 ),  are  chiefly 
‘ Ossianic.  ’ ‘ The  Gaelic  Union  ’ has  printed  several 
texts,  and  pul)lishes  the  Gaelic  Jotirnal. 

Celtic  scholarship  dates  from  the  publication  of 
Zeuss’s  Graminatica  Celtica  in  1853.  Valuable  work 
was,  however,  done  by  Eugene  O’Curry  in  his  MS. 
Materials  of  Irish  History  ( 1861 ) and  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish  ( 1873 ) ; and  by  O’Don- 
ovan in  his  Grammar  (1847),  his  edition  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  his  Supplement  to 
O'Reilly' s Dictionary.  Zeuss’s  Grammatica  Celtica. 
(1853;  2d  ed.,  by  Ebel,  1871)  was  the  outcome  of 
thirteen  yeai's  of  unwearied  work  among  old  Celtic 
records.  Since  Zeuss’s  day  scholarship  has  advanced 
over  the  whole  field  of  Celtic  studies,  in  Old  Gaulish 
and  in  the  Brythonic  dialects,  but  chiefly  in  Gaelic. 
Ebel  and  Schleicher  and  Ziegfried  are  worthily 
represented  in  our  day  by  such  men  as  Ascoli, 
Nigra,  Windisch,  Zimmer,  Thurneysen,  Jubainville, 
and  Loth  on  the  Continent,  and  among  ourselves 
by  Stokes,  Rhys,  Atkinson,  &c.  The  Revue  Celtique, 
founded  in  1870  by  Gaidoz,  reached  its  tenth  volume 
in  1890.  Several  other  periodicals  at  home  and 
abroad,  notably  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift  fur.  Vergl. 
Sprachf,  frequently  publish  important  articles  on 
Celtic  subjects.  Windisch’s  Kurzgefasste  Irische 
Grammatik  has  twice  been  translated  into  English, 
in  1879.  The  same  scholar  has  also  published 
Irish  Texts  for  the  use  of  students,  with  a valuable 
vocabulary.  Zimmer  (Berlin,  1881)  and  Stokes 
published  the  valuable  Wurzburg  MS.,  with  minor 
glosses;  Nigra,  the  Turin  glosses;  and  Ascoli,  the 
St  Gall  and  Milan  codices.  Copious  extracts  from 
the  Turin  and  Milan  glosses,  together  with  the 
Gaelic  contents  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  Liber 
Hymnorum,  and  the  Book  of  Deer,  with  other  early 
texts,  were  previously  printed  by  Stokes  under  the 
title  GoidelicaflA  ed.  1872). 

Windisch  has  examined  the  laws  of  auslaut, 
vocalic  and  nasal,  and  explained  initial  aspiration 
and  eclipsis  (the  essay  has  been  translated  by 
the  late  Dr  Cameron,  and  printed  in  the  Scottish 
Celtic  Review).  Professors  Zimmer  and  Thurney- 
sen have  investigated  the  position  of  the  accent, 
and  its  influence  on  the  development  of  sound 
and  form  in  Gaelic.  The  laws  of  metre  have 
been  discussed  by  Atkinson,  Stokes,  and  the 
scholars  above  named  ; but,  in  order  to  attain  to 
full  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  bards  in  this 
matter,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grammatical  tract 
already  referred  to  as  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  and  other  MSS.  be  published.  In 
addition  to  numerous  and  valuable  papers  ranging 
over  the  whole  field  of  Celtic  studies,  Stokes  has 
largely  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  noun 
and  verb.  Valuable  materials  for  a lexicon  have 
been  brought  together  by  Windisch  in  the  Wbrter- 
huch  appended  to  his  Irische  Texte ; by  Atkinson 
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in  the  vocabularies  printed  with  the  Homilies,  &c., 
from  the  Leahhar  Breac,  and  with  Keating’s 
Thr-ee  Shafts  of  Death ; by  Zimmer  in  his  Kelt- 
ische  Studien ; and  by  Stokes  in  the  full  Indices 
Verhorum  attached  to  the  numerous  texts  pub- 
lished by  that  great  scholar.  The  life  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  people  have  formed  the  subject  of 
separate  treatises,  as  e.g.  O’Ciyry’s  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  and  Rhys’s  Celtic 
Heathendom  (Hibbert  Lectures  for  1886);  but  more 
frequently  of  elaborate  introductions  and  notes  to 
the  more  important  publications,  such  as  Reeves’s 
Life  of  St  Columha ; the  Master  of  the  Rolls’ 
series ; Stokes’s  Calendar  of  Oengus,  The  Tripartite 
Life  of  St  Patrick,  and  Lives  of  Saints  from  the 
Book  of  Lismore. 

The  National  MSS.  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Gilbert,  have 
been  published  by  government  in  the  Master  of  the  Kolls’ 
series;  as  also  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  (5  vols.); 
The  Annals  of  Lough  Ce  (2  vols.  edited  by  Hennessey) ; 
Chronicon  Scotoritm  ( Hennessey ) ; The  Wars  of  the 
Gaedhel  with  the  Gaill  ( Todd ) ; The  Tripartite  Life  of  St 
Patrick  (Stokes).  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  printed 
in  fac-simile  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre  (1870),  the  Leahhar 
Breac  (1876),  the  Book  of  Leinster  (1880),  and  in  photo- 
lithography the  Book  of  Ballymote  (1887) ; and  has  pub- 
lished the  calendar  of  Oengus  the  Culdee,  edited  by 
Stokes  (1880) ; Passions  and,  Homilies  from  the  Leahhar 
Breac,  with  vocabulary,  by  Atkinson  ( 1887 ) ; and  Keat- 
ing’s Three  Shafts  of  Death,  by  Atkinson  (1890).  The 
Celtic  Society  published  among  others  the  Book  of  Rights, 
edited  by  O’Honovan  ( 1845),  and  the  Battle  of  Moylena, 
edited  by  O’Curry  (1855).  The  Irish  Archajological 
Society,  which  had  previously  issued  several  valuable 
works,  as  e.g.  the  Irish  Version  of  Nennius,  edited  by 
Dr  Todd  (1848),  amalgamated  with  the  Celtic  in  1864, 
and  the  combined  societies  have  published  among  other 
important  books  the  Liher  Hymnorum  (2  vols.  Todd, 
1855-69);  the  Life  of  Columha,  by  Adamnan,  edited  by  Dr 
Reeves  (1856);  Irish  Glosses  (Stokes,  1860) ; the  Topo- 
graphical Poems  of  O’Duhhagain  and  O'Huidhrin 
( O’Donovan,  1862 ) ; The  Martyrology  of  Donegal  (O’Don- 
ovan ) ; Cormac’s  Glossary  ( O’Donovan  and  Stokes,  1868 ). 
The  Clarendon  Press  has  issued  Saltair  na  Rann,  edited 
by  Stokes  (1883) ; the  Battle  of  Ventry,  by  Kimo  Meyer 
(1885);  and  Lives  of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lismore, 
by  Stokes  ( 1890 ). 

Irish  Church.  The  Irish  Clmrch  was  a branch 
of  the  Celtic  Church,  which  comprehended  the 
churches  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  of  Gaul,  and  of 
the  original  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Celtic  Church  of  Gaul  necessarily 
exercised  a great  influence  over  the  neighbouring 
islands.  Christianity  was  introduced  from  the  2d 
century  at  least  into  Britain,  where  the  Celtic 
Church  was  so  firmly  established  that  it  furnished 
martyrs  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  bishops 
to  the  councils  of  the  4th  century.  When  the 
Romans  left  Britain  and  the  Celts  retired  into 
Wales,  the  Celtic  Church  retired  with  them,  leaviim' 
Britain  a prey  to  Saxon  paganism.  In  Scotland 
Christianity  was  introduced  in  397  by  St  Ninian 
(q.  v.),  a Scottish  Celt,  but  a disciple  of  St  Martin. 

St  Patrick  is  called  the  apostle  of  Ireland, 
and  his  first  missionary  arrival  is  fixed  at  432 ; 
but  there  were  in  all  probability  scattered  colonies 
of  Christians  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland 
by  the  year  400.  We  have  proof  positive  of 
the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  a contempo- 
rary of  St  Patrick.  Prosper,  under  the  date  of 
431,  writes  thus:  ‘Palladius  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Ccelestine  and  sent  to  the  Scots  believing 
in  Christ  as  their  first  bishop,’  where  the  reader 
must  observe  that  the  name  Scots  or  Scoti  was  till 
the  11th  century  exclusively  applied  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland.  Palladius  had  not,  however,  much 
success  in  Ireland  ; he  failed  to  convince  the  Irish, 
was  driven  northwards,  and  died  in  North  Britain. 
Thus  ended  the  first  formal  attempt  to  convert  the 
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Irish,  an  effort  made  too  under  the  direct  sanction 
and  authority  of  the  papal  see.  Tlie  very  next 
year  (432)  St  Patrick  is  said  to  have  arrived 
on  a similar  mission  ; but  he  was  better  qualified 
for  his  work,  and  he  made  his  influence  felt 
in  every  part  of  Ireland.  Gaul  in  the  early 
]>art  of  the  5th  century  was  the  great  European 
centre  for  eastern  inonasticism.  At  the  very  time 
that  St  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland  from  Gaul 
there  was  a most  active  and  continuous  intercourse 
kept  up  between  Gaul  and  St  Jerome  at  Beth- 
lehem, Nitria,  and  the  monasteries  of  the  Thebaid 
in  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  e.xpected,  then,  that  the 
Christianity  introduced  by  St  Patrick  would  exhibit 
traces  of  its  eastern  and  especially  of  its  Egyptian 
origin.  The  architecture  and  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ijients  of  the  early  Irish  Church  have  therefore 
many  features  in  common  with  the  East.  The 
monks  of  Nitria  and  of  the  East  were  generally 
solitaries  dwelling  each  in  his  own  cell,  even  when 
living  in  a community  and  under  an  abbot.  The 
Irish  monks  were  solitaries  too,  and  down  to  the 
present  day  their  beehive  huts,  constructed  so  as 
to  secure  the  least  possible  comfort  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, remain  all  along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  churches  in  Ireland  are  often  grouped  in  sevens 
and  placed  within  a cashel  or  stone  fortification. 
So  they  are  in  Egypt  (Butler,  Coptic  Churches,  i. 
14).  The  Irish  monks,  like  the  Egyptian,  loved 
solitude  and  the  desert,  as  the  name  Desert,  Disert, 
or  Dysert,  which  forms  a principal  factor  in  many 
Irish  names,  proves.  The  round  towers,  too, 
though  not  so  old  as  St  Patrick’s  time,  came  to 
Ireland  from  the  East  through  Gaul  and  Ravenna. 

The  interval  between  the  arrival  of  St  Patrick 
and  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow  and  the 
Anglo-Normans  (1169-72)  is  a celebrated  one  in 
the  history  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  6th  and  7th 
centuries  are  its  best-known  epoch,  for  it  was  then 
that  St  Columba  and  St  Columbanus  lived  and 
W’orked.  The  Irish  Church  at  that  time  was  the 
great  missionary  church  of  Europe.  St  Columba 
was  its  first  great  missionary.  He  w’as  the  apostle 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  he  summoned  to  his 
aid  when  dealing  with  the  Piets  tw'o  celebrated 
Irish  saints — Canice  the  patron  of  Kilkenny,  known 
in  Scotland  as  Kenneth,  and  Comgall,  the  founder 
and  first  alibot  of  Bangor  in  the  County  Down.  St 
Columbanus  (q.v. ) preached  and  taught  in  Gaul 
and  Burgundy,  in  Sw'itzerland,  and  in  northern 
Italy.  Other  missions  were  those  of  Aidan,  Colman, 
Finan,  Cedd,  and  many  others  in  northern  and 
central  England  ; of  Virgilius,  Marianus  Scotus, 
Cataldus,  Fiacra,  Fridolin,  and  several  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  dowui  to  the  12th 
century.  All  these  men  w'ere  not  only  great 
missionaries,  but  also,  viewed  by  the  standard  of 
that  day,  great  scholars.  Virgil,  the  geometer  and 
first  bishop  of  Salzburg,  W'as  the  first  of  moderns 
wdio  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  sphericity 
and  of  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes.  Colum- 
banus upheld  the  old  eastern  cycle  against  Gaul 
and  Rome  combined.  Sedulius  and  John  Scotus 
Erigena  knew  Greek  when  a knowledge  of  it  had 
died  out  elsewdiere  iu  the  West. 

This  ancient  church  was  monastic  and  yet 
episcopal.  It  was  episcopal  but  not  diocesan  : 
its  highest  order  were  bishops  but  not  jirelates. 
'I’he  prelates  or  rulers  were  the  heads  of  the  mon- 
asteries, who  might  be  bishops  but  were  most  often 
mere  presbyters  and  abbots.  St  Patrick  and  the 
early  mis.sionaries  from  Gaul  found  Ireland  intensely 
tribal.  Every  modern  barony,  of  W'hich  theie  are 
some  hundreds  in  Ireland,  rei)resents  an  ancient 
sept  or  independent  jurisdiction.  Every  ancient 
diocese,  some  thirty  or  so  in  number,  represents  an 
ancient  kingdom,  or  at  least  an  ancient  tribe.  The 
earliest  missionaries  attached  themselves  to  tribes. 


w'ho  looked  to  the  monasteries  and  specially  to  the 
first  founders  of  the  monasteries,  regarding  them  as 
the  apostles  of  Ireland.  But  these  missionaries 
had  received  Christianity  in  an  episcopal  shape, 
and  so  they  retained  it.  The  abbot  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  ranks  within  his 
community.  But  the  bishop  or  bishops  who  might 
be  resident  in  the  monastery  or  within  its  reach 
exercised  episcopal  functions,  ordaining  even  the 
abbots  themselves,  and  celebrating  the  eucharist  in 
their  presence.  In  the  controversy  as  to  the  rela- 
tion towards  Rome  of  the  early  Irish  Church  some 
have  insisted  that  St  Patrick  was  simply  a papal 
emissary.  Others  have  insisted  upon  his  comj)lete 
independence.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Rome  and  Ireland  were  for  long  divided 
upon  important  questions.  The  controversies  of 
the  7th  century  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  the  method  of 
the  tonsure  prove  that,  while  the  Irish  Church  of 
that  date  looked  up  with  the  greatest  respect  to 
the  city  where  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
had  suffered,  yet  she  claimed  independence  in  all 
matters  of  doctrine  and  ritual.  The  Celtic  Church, 
whether  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  made  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  Roman  claims.  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  resistance  collapsed  at  an  earlier 
period.  But  in  Ireland  the  ancient  national  opposi- 
tion to  papal  claims  did  not  cease  till  the  Synod  of 
Kells  in  1152,  and  of  Cashel  in  1172. 

As  to  the  ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church  we  have 
not  much  information.  No  ancient  service-books 
have  survived  in  Ireland,  though  a large  number 
of  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Celtic  period  exist 
in  the  Dublin  libraries  ; they  are  almost  all,  how- 
ever, transcripts  of  the  Gospels,  as  the  Book  of 
Kells,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh.  The  Antiphunariuni  Bcnchorcnse  and 
the  Book  of  Hymns  which  Dr  Todd  published  in 
the  Irish  Archaiological  series  do  not  contain  the 
liturgy  properly  so  called — i.e.  the  service  for  the 
Holy  Communion.  It  is  most  likely,  however, 
that  the  missal  of  the  Celtic  Church  was  in  the 
main  identical  with  that  of  the  other  churches  of 
the  West,  tho>igh  there  were  special  local  usages 
most  abhorrent  to  the  ideas  of  the  Roman  party, 
till  in  1172  the  Council  of  Cashel  finally  established 
throughout  Ireland  confoi  niity  with  the  Church  of 
England.  There  are  two  other  points  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland  which  have  often  raised 
discussions — viz.  the  round  towers  and  the  Culdee 
system.  But  Dr  Petrie  has  proved  that  the  round 
towers  are  of  Christian  origin,  that  they  were  alu’ays 
connected  with  monastic  establishments,  and  used 
partly  as  belfries  and  partly  as  places  of  refuge  and 
defence  during  the  wars  of  the  Danes  ; while  Bishop 
Reeves  has  shown  that  the  Culdees  (q.v.)  were 
spread  all  over  the  Celtic  Church,  and  were  only 
the  ancient  Celtic  monks  in  a state  of  corruption. 

The  Roman  system  was  striving  for  superiority 
in  Ireland  from  the  7th  till  the  12th  century. 
Malachy,  Archbishoi)  of  Armagh  (1134),  saw  that 
the  ancient  Celtic  system  was  hopelessly  corrupt. 
He  visited  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  could 
not  but  be  struck  by  the  contrast  which  his  own 
church  presented,  devoid  of  architecture,  order,  or 
discipline,  the  prey  of  every  rude  and  hostile  chief- 
tain, when  compared  with  the  Roman  system  in 
Gaul,  where  every  rank  was  duly  graduated,  eveiy 
order  exercised  its  due  functions,  and  the  laity 
were  humbly  submissive  to  ecclesiastical  decrees. 
St  Bernard  also  about  1140  sent  the  Cistercians 
to  Ireland,  and  they  became  the  chief  agents  in 
reducing  the  Irish  Church  beneath  the  yoke  of 
canonical  obedience.  The  Cistercians  brought 
notions  of  material  civilisation,  especially  as 
regards  agriculture  and  architecture,  almost 
hitherto  unknown  ; for,  though  the  Celtic  Church 
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had  cultivated  literature  and  scholarship,  the 
really  ancient  Celtic  churches  and  monasteries 
were  all  of  the  humblest  description  so  far  as  their 
architecture  was  concerned.  Here  and  there 
indeed  in  Ireland,  when  the  Cistercians  came,  a 
few  specimens  of  architecture  of  a highly  orna- 
mental type  called  Hiberno- Romanesque  were 
scattered ; but  it  was  the  Cistercians  who  made 
splendid  churches  and  monasteries  fashionable  in 
Ireland.  The  Cistercian  monasteries  rapidly  spread 
as  Anglo-Norman  power  advanced  all  over  the 
island.  Ireland  within  one  hundred  years  after 
the  invasion  was  more  thoroughly  conquered  than 
she  was  three  centuries  later.  The  year  1250  saw 
the  king’s  writ  far  better  respected  in  Kerry  or  in 
Donegal  than  it  was  in  the  reifjn  of  Elizabeth,  and 
wherever  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  settled  they 
brought  the  Cistercians  with  them.  De  Burgh 
built  St  Thomas’s  Abbey  in  Dublin  in  honour  of 
Thomas-a-Becket ; De  Lacy,  Bective  Abbey,  over- 
hanging the  Boyne  near  Navan  ; Strongbow,  the 
Marshals,  and  their  friends  erected  Jerpoint  and 
Dunbrody  in  the  south  ; the  De  Courcys  Newry 
and  other  abbeys  in  the  north.  The  Cistercians 
assisted  in  other  directions  as  well.  The  Synod  of 
Cashel  met  in  1172  under  the  presidency  of  Christian, 
Bishop  of  Lismore,  the  papal  legate  of  that  day,  and 
passed  eight  canons,  enforced  the  payment  of  tithes, 
regulated  the  work  of  catechising  and  of  baptism, 
established  the  Roman  table  of  affinity  in  matri- 
monial matters,  and  decreed  uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  England  and  Ireland.  From  the  date 
of  this  synod  the  canon  law,  as  it  was  received  in 
England,  became  law  in  Ireland.  The  last  Celtic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Laurence  O’Toole,  died  in 
1180.  The  next  archbishop,  John  Comyn,  was  an 
English  courtier,  nominated  by  Henry  II.,  and 
from  Laurence  O’Toole  till  the  Reformation  no 
Irishman  was  ever  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Anglo-Normans  whenever  they  had  power 
stro\'e  completely  to  exclude  the  Celts  from 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  whenever  the  Celts 
had  power  they  strove  to  exclude  the  Anglo- 
Normans.  In  fact,  from  1172  till  1540,  there  were 
two  churches  in  Ireland,  one  Anglo-Norman,  the 
otlier  Celtic,  bound  together  by  the  one  tie,  the 
papal  supremacy.  This  hostility  between  Celt 
and  Anglo-Norman  appears  again  and  again.  Prior 
to  1220  the  Anglo-Normans  prohibited  the  admis- 
sion of  Irish  clerks  into  monasteries  or  benefices 
under  English  dominion.  The  pope  rebuked  this 
exclusive  spirit  in  bulls  issued  in  1220  and  1224. 
Later  in  the  same  century  the  prelates  of  the  Celtic 
portion  of  the  church  retorted  with  a decree  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  English  clerics  into 
parishes  or  monasteries  under  their  jurisdiction. 
This  spirit  of  division  was  embodied  in  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1365),  which  peremptorily 
forbade  the  admission  of  Irish  clerks  into  any 
benefice  wliere  English  rule  prevailed ; and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  practical  rule  followed  in  all  higher 
promotions  till  long  after  the  Reformation.  Dublin 
and  Kilkenny  M'ere  the  great  seats  of  Anglo-Norman 
power  from  1172  to  1540.  Both  these  districts  are 
full  of  monuments  of  English  church-building,  fol- 
lowing exactly  the  model  of  coeval  English  architec- 
ture ; while  one  must  penetrate  far  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Wicklow,  or  else  depart  westward  into  the 
great  central  region  of  bog  and  morass,  before  a 
glimpse  can  be  had  of  true  Celtic  architecture. 

Wliile,  however,  there  was  this  internal  national 
division  in  the  Irish  Church  during  this  period, 
the  doctrine,  tlie  ritual,  and  gosernment  of  the 
church  were  uniform.  The  papal  supremacy  was 
universally  accepted ; the  royal  supremacy  was 
equally  respected.  Tliroughout  every  part  of 
Ireland,  no  matter  how  Celtic,  whenever  a bishopric 
fell  vacant,  license  to  elect  was  first  humbly  sought 
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from  the  crown  of  England.  And  this  was  no 
empty  ceremony,  for  whenever  the  see  was  of 
sufficient  value  the  crown  also  took  good  care  to 
signify  its  pleasure  as  to  who  should  occupy  it. 
The  four  archiepiscopal  sees,  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  were  almost  always  filled  by 
Anglo-Normans.  The  Irish  Church  thus  ceased  to 
be  a missionary  and  a learned  and  became  a merely 
political  church. 

The  national  hatred  which  prevailed  between 
the  Anglo-Norman  and  Celtic  portions  of  the  Irish 
Church  between  1172  and  1540  explains  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  period.  The  English  portion 
of  the  population  naturally  followed  the  changes 
in  England,  and  the  Celts  as  naturally  held  all  the 
more  firmly  to  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  old 
state  of  things  which  had  now  become  synony- 
mous with  hostility  to  England.  Romanism  and 
nationalism  became  now  and  henceforth  close  allies 
in  Ireland,  though  previously  the  pope  had  been 
almost  always  found  hostile  to  the  Celts.  During 
the  years  between  1528  and  1600  the  course  of 
change  in  England  was  simply  reflected  in 
Ireland.  Archbishop  Alan,  an  English  ecclesiastic 
who  occupied  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1528,  was 
a friend  of  Wolsey ; and  he  followed  closely  his 
patron’s  footsteps.  About  1528-36  forty  of  the 
smaller  Irish  monasteries  were  dissolved  by  him. 
In  1536-38  the  remainder  were  suppressed  and 
their  property  granted  to  the  king,  who  dis- 
posed of  it  to  various  noblemen  and  courtiers. 
In  a parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  in  1537 
the  act  of  the  king’s  supremacy  in  Ireland  was 
enacted,  while  in  1542  Henry  VIII.  was  declared 
king  of  Ireland,  his  legal  title  being  previously 
Dominus  Hibernise.  The  work  of  reformation  now 
advanced  •pari  'pasau  in  England  and  Ireland. 
During  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  the 
Irish  Church,  so  far  as  it  was  under  English 
influence,  humbly  followed  the  changes  in  England  : 
under  Mary  the  papal  supremacy  was  acknowledged, 
and  tlie  Latin  mass  celebrated ; under  Elizabeth  the 
royal  supremacy  was  alone  legal,  and  the  English 
liturgy'  was  used.  In  the  Celtic  districts  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign  a number  of  bishops  commis- 
sioned by  Rome,  aided  by  several  Jesuits,  main- 
tained under  great  difficulties  a vigorous  opposition 
to  the  Reformation.  The  17th  century  saw  new 
elements  of  religious  confusion  intioduced.  The 
immigration  of  the  Scottish  Presby^terians  and  the 
settlement  of  Ulster  brought  a community  into 
Ireland  who  disliked  the  episcopal  establisliment 
almost  as  much  as  the  pope's  adherents.  They 
naturally  sj'mpatliised  with  the  Puritan  opposition 
in  England,  which  culminated  in  the  supremacy  of 
Cromwell.  During  his  vigorous  rule,  which  secured 
for  Ireland  a greater  amount  of  peace  than  she  had 
long  known,  the  episcopal  establishment  was  sub- 
verted, and  an  establishment  of  a congregational 
type  erected  in  its  stead.  ■ On  the  Restoration  the 
episcopal  establishment  was  restored  in  greater 
splendour  than  e\’er. 

The  Roman  Catholics  now  began  to  consolidate 
their  organisation,  establishing  a regular  succession 
of  resident  bishops  and  clergy  throughout  the  whole 
country.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688-91  a series 
of  stern  enactments  commenced,  which  grew  nmre 
and  more  severe  till  the  reign  of  George  II.  These 
jjenal  laws  were  directed  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, partly  as  adherents  of  the  Pretender  and  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
(q.v. ),  many  of  whom  took  refuge  in  Ireland. 
They  began  to  be  relaxed  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  In  fact  all  through 
his  reign  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exercised 
openly  all  its  functions  and  maintained  a regular 
episcopal  succession.  In  1829  the  act  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  (q.v.)  was  passed,  which  swept  away 
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all  disabilities  affecting  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  though  still  retaining  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  regular  orders.  By  the  act  of 
Disestablishment,  passed  26th  July  1869,  the  state 
has  separated  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  any  branch  of  Irish  Christianity. 
The  former  Established  Church  is  now  governed  by 
a general  synod,  which  meets  annually  in  spring, 
composed  of  the  bishops  and  representatives  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  ; while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  ruled,  as  formerly,  by  the  bishops  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  pope.  Irish  Presbyterianism, 
dating  from  1613,  prevails  especially  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ulster.  The  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  were 
till  1869  endowed  with  a Regium  Donum  (q.v.). 
The  organisation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  dates 
from  10th  June  1642,  when  the  first  presbytery 
was  established  in  Carrickfergus. 

See,  among  older  authorities,  Ussher’.s  Works ; Sir 
James  Ware’s  Works  (ed.  Harris);  Colgan’s  Acta  Sanc- 
torum Hib.;  Annals  of  Four  Masters,  and  works  in  Rolls 
series,  as  Chronicon  Scotorum  and  Annals  of  Lough  Ce. 
In  the  19th  century,  Todd  in  his  Life  of  St  Patrick,  and 
B.  King  in  his  History  of  the  Irish  Church,  maintain  the 
Protestant  view;  Cardinal  Moran,  in  Essays  on  the  Early 
Irish  Church,  the  opposite  view ; Lanigan,  in  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Ireland,  an  intermediate  position.  Dr 
Reeves  in  his  Adamnan’s  Life  of  Columba  and  other 
works  has  thrown  floods  of  light  on  the  subject.  Other 
authorities  are  E.  Hogan,  S.J.,  Documenta  de  S.  Patricio  ; 
Whitley  Stokes,  The  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick; 
Warren,  Celtic  Liturgy;  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland.  G. 
T.  Stokes  in  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church  (1886),  and 
Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church  (1889),  main- 
tains the  independence  of  the  Irish  Church ; Canon 
Bellesheim  in  his  works  on  the  history  of  tlie  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  (1888)  and  in  Ireland  (1890)  defends 
the  opposite  view.  See  also  Bishop  Healy  of  Clonfert, 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ancient  Ireland  (1890);  Wasser- 
schlehen.  Die  Hische  Kanonensammlung  (1885) ; Olden, 
The  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland  One  Thousand  Years  Ago 
( 1888 ) ; T.  K.  Abbott,  Versio  Ante-Hieronymiana  ; Gilbert, 
Facsimiles  of  the  National  MSS.  of  Ireland.  For  the  more 
recent  history  : Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  I. ; J.  T. 
Ball,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  I.;  Hogan,  Hib. 
Ignatiana ; Ricid.,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
I.;  Cotton,  Fasti  Eccl.  Hibern.;  D’ Alton,  Archbishops  of 
Dublin;  Irwin,  Irish  Presbyterianism  (Lond.  1890). 

Ireland,  Samuel  William  Henry,  the 
author  of  the  notorious  Shakespeare  forgeries,  was 
born  in  London  in  1777,  the  son  of  Samuel  Ireland, 
a dull  and  credulous,  but  honest  dealer  in  old  books 
and  prints,  and  author  of  a few  books  of  travel 
illustrated  by  himself.  After  some  years’  schooling 
in  France,  the  boy  was  apprenticed  at  seventeen  to 
a London  conveyancer,  and  ere  long  was  tempted 
by  his  father’s  unintelligent  enthusiasm  for  Shake- 
speare to  forge  an  autograph  of  the  poet  on  a care- 
fully-copied old  lease.  His  audacity  grew  with  the 
growing  credulity  of  his  dupes,  and  ere  long  locks 
of  hair,  private  letters,  annotated  books,  &c.  were 
plentifully  produced,  and  all  inquirers  into  the  how 
and  the  where  fubbed  off  with  lying  explanations. 
Boswell,  Wharton,  Dr  Parr,  and  hundreds  more 
came,  saw,  and  believed ; but  those,  like  Malone, 
really  qualified  to  judge  denounced  the  imposture 
almost  from  the  first.  Ireland’s  audacity  now 
reached  the  folly  of  producing  a deed  of  Shake- 
speare’s bequeathing  his  books  and  papers  to  a 
William-Henrye  Irelaunde,  an  assumed  ancestor. 
Next  a new  historical  play  entitled  Vortigern  was 
announced,  and  carefully  concealed  until  its  pro- 
duction by  Sheridan  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was  vapid, 
worthless,  and  un-Shakespearian,  and  was  hope- 
lessly damned  at  once,  and  this  fate  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  growth  of  a projected  series  of  historical 
plays,  of  which  indeed  that  on  Henry  II.  had  already 
been  written.  The  uneasiness  of  the  impudent  young 
scoundrel’s  father  at  length  getting  the  better  of 
his  credulity,  he  demanded  from  his  son  a satis- 


factory explanation  of  the  source  of  the  papers,  and 
the  young  man  was  forced  to  confess  his  villany. 
He  published  his  confession  in  a tract  in  1796,  and 
more  fully  in  his  Confessions  in  1805.  The  father’s 
death  in  1800  was  supposed  to  have  been  hastened 
by  his  shame,  and  the  son  soon  sank  into  obscure 
poverty,  eking  out  a miserable  living  as  a book- 
seller’s hack,  till  his  death  on  17th  April  1835. 

Ireland  Island,  one  of  the  Bermudas  (q.v.). 

Irenteus,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Christian  writers,  was  probably  born 
near  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  between  120  and  140, 
and  in  his  early  youth  was  acquainted  with  Poly- 
carp ; but  he  is  known  in  history  solely  through 
his  connection  with  the  Gifeco-Gaulish  Church  of 
southern  France,  of  which  he  was  a bishop.  He 
was  a priest  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  under  the 
Bishop  Pothinus,  upon  whose  mai-tyrdom,  in  the 
persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  177,  he  was  him- 
self elected  to  the  same  see,  which  he  continued  to 
govern  for  twenty-five  years.  Gregory  of  Tours 
states  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Severus  in  202 ; but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  His  day  is  the  28th  of  June.  Irenseus 
was  a devoted  and  successful  missionary  bishop, 
but  his  name  is  associated  chiefly  with  his  activity 
in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  and  especially  the  Valen- 
tinians,  and  with  his  attempts  to  prevent  a rupture 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  over 
the  question  of  the  day  on  which  Easter  was  to  be 
kept.  The  only  work  of  his  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  except  a few  fragments,  is  his  treatise 
Against  Heresies ; and  even  that,  except  parts  of 
the  first  book  which  are  preserved  in  quotations  in 
Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius,  we  have  only  in  a 
barbarous  Latin  version.  It  is  in  five  books,  the 
first  two  describing  and  criticising  the  tenets  of 
various  sects,  Gnostic  and  Ebionite,  the  last  three 
setting  forth  the  orthodox  Christian  belief.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  Erasmus 
(1526),  from  three  MSS.  which  have  since  been 
lost.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Stieren  ( Leip. 
2 vols.  1851-53)  and  Harvey  (Camb.  1857).  There 
is  a translation,  including  the  fragments,  in  Clark’s 
Ante-Nicene  Library.  An  able  examination  of 
Irenteus’  opinions  will  be  found  in  Dr  Werner’s 
Der  Paulinismus  des  Irenceus  ( 1890). 

Irene,  a poor  orphan  girl  of  Athens  ( born  about 
752),  whose  beauty  and  talents  excited  the  admii-a- 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Leo  IV. , who  married  her  in 
769.  After  the  death  of  Leo  in  780  she  ruled  as 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Constantine 
VI.  Banished  to  Lesbos  in  802,  she  died  there  the 
next  year.  The  Greek  Church,  on  account  of  her 
zeal  for  image-worship,  counts  her  among  its  saints. 
See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Iretoil,  Henry,  an  English  general  of  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  elde.st 
.son  of  German  Ireton,  of  Attenborough,  Notting- 
ham, and  was  born  in  1611.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  offered  his 
services  to  the  parliament.  His  connection  with 
Cromwell,  whose  daughter  Bridget  he  married  in 
1646,  greatly  advanced  his  interests.  At  Naseby 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Rupert,  but  Cromwell’s 
charge  set  him  at  liberty.  Ireton  was  one  of  the  most 
implacable  enemies  of  the  king,  and  signed  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  He  accompanied  Crom- 
well to  Ireland,  and  in  1650  became  lord-deputy. 
On  26th  November  1651  lie  died  of  the  plague 
before  the  walls  of  Limerick.  From  Westminster 
Abbey  his  remains  were  transferred  at  the  Restora- 
tion to  Tyburn. 

IrideiB,  or  Iridacea:,  a natural  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  with  bulbous, 
tuberous,  or  creeping  root-stocks ; a few  are  some- 
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what  shrubby.  The  leaves  are  generally  sword- 
shaped, in  two  rows,  and  equitant  (so  placed  that 
one  seems  to  ride  on  the  back  of  another).  The 
perianth  is  6-partite,  coloured,  often  very  beautiful, 
in  some  regular,  in  others  irregular.  Tlie  stamens 
are  three,  with  anthers  turned  outwards.  The 
ovary  is  inferior ; there  is  one  style,  with  three 
stigmas,  which  are  often  petal-like,  and  add  much 
to  tlie  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  a 3- 
cellecl,  3-valved  capsule.  About  700  species  are 
known,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  natives  of 
warm  countries.  They  are  jiarticularly  abundant 
in  South  Africa.  A few  are  British.  Iris,  Gladio- 
lus, and  Crocus  are  familiar  e.xamples  of  the  order. 
Acridity  is  a prevailing  characteristic,  and  some 
species  are  medicinal ; but  the  conns  and  root- 
stocks of  some  are  edible. 

Iridescence,  the  sheen  of  mother-of-pearl  and 
other  objects  possessing  a finely-grooved  surface. 
It  is  due  to  Interference  ( q.  v. ) between  the  waves 
of  white  light  reflected  from  different  levels  in  the 
grooving  ; some  of  the  wave-lengths  are  more  com- 
pletely abolished  by  interference  than  others  are ; 
the  result  is  that  the  residual  vibration  which 
reaches  the  eye  contains  a preponderant  proportion 
of  the  rays  which  have  been  less  affected  by  inter- 
ference, and  the  reflected  light  accordingly  presents 
colours  which  vary  according  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion. 

Iridium  (sym.  Ir,  atomic  weight  192‘5 — sp.  gr. 
22 ’38)  is  one  of  the  so-called  noble  metals.  It  is 
occasionally  found  native  and  nearly  pure  in  con- 
siderable masses  among  the  Uralian  ores  of  plat- 
inum, but  is  usually  combined  with  osmium  as  an 
alloy  in  flat  scales.  It  is  a veiy  hard,  white,  brittle 
metal,  which  may  be  melted  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  or  by  the  heat  of  a voltaic  current.  It  is 
malleable  at  a white  heat.  In  its  isolated  form  it 
is  unacted  upon  by  any  acid,  or  by  aqua  regia,  but 
as  an  alloy  it  dissolves  in  the  latter  fluid.  It  forms 
two  oxide.s,  11203  and  IrOj,  and  three  series  of  salts 
distingirishable  by  their  colours,  usually  much 
less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  platinum  com- 
pounds. Three  sulphides  and  chlorides  are  obtain- 
able. Iridium  may  be  fused  with  phosphorus,  be- 
coming as  hard  as  befoi'e,  and  is  used  for  pen  points, 
contact  points  in  telegraphy,  and  wearing  parts  of 
scientific  instruments.  Iridium  was  discovered  by 
Descotils  and  by  Tennant  in  1803. 

Iris  ( originally  a personification  of  the  rainbow ), 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  an  office 
which  belongs  to  Hermes  in  the  Odyssey,  was 
daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra,  and  sister  of  the 
Harpies.  In  the  earlier  poets  she  is  a vh-gin  god- 
dess, but  later  writers  make  her  wife  of  Zephyrus, 
and  mother  of  Eros.  She  is  frequently  represented 
on  vases  and  in  bas-reliefs  as  a youthful  winged 
viro’in,  dressed  in  a long  tunic,  with  a herald’s  staff 
and  a pitcher  in  her  hands. — The  broad  coloured 
ring  in  the  eye  is  called  the  Iris  ( see  Eye  ).  Iris  is 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Planetoids  (q.  v. ),  dis- 
covered in  1847. 

Iris,  or  Flower-de-Luce,  a numerous  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Irideae,  having  the  three 
outer  segments  of  the  perianth  i-eflexed,  the  three 
inner  arched  inwards,  and  three  petal-like  stigmas 
covering  the  stamens.  The  species  are  widely 
spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Yellow 
Iris  or  Corn  Flag  (/.  pseudacorus)  is  abundant 
throughout  Britain,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  Stinking  Iris  ( I.  fostidissima ) by  its  larger 
and  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  latter  has  violet- 
blue  or  rarely  pale  yellowish-white  flowers,  and 
the  leaves  smell  disagreeably  when  bruised.  The 
flowers  of  most  of  the  species  are  beautiful.  Some 
of  them  have  received  much  attention  from  florists, 
partic'ilarly  I.  xiphium,  sometimes  called  Spanish 
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Iris ; /.  xiphioides  or  English  Iris ; and  I.  ger- 
manica  or  Common  Iris,  all  European  species. 


a,  seeds. 

Many  fine  varieties  have  been  produced.  The 
Persian  Iris  (/.  nemca),  the  Snake’s-head  Iris  {I. 
tuberosa),  and  tire  Chalcedonian  Iris  {I.  susiana) 
are  also  much  esteemed.  The  Persian  Iris  is 
delightfully  fragrant.  The  roots  of  all  these 
species  are  annually  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Holland.  Many  other  species  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  flower-gardens. — The 
fresh  root-stocks  of  /.  pseudacorus  are  very  acrid, 
as  are  those  of  many  other  species.  Those  of  I. 
florentina,  I.  pallida,  and  /.  germanica  are  Orris 
Root  (q.v.).  Those  of  I.  dicJwtoma  are  eaten  in 
Siberia ; those  of  /.  edidis  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Irish  Elk.  See  Elk. 

Irish  Moss.  See  Carrageen. 

Irish  Sea,  a body  of  water  lying  between  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England,  with 
the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland  on  the 
north.  It  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  on  the 
north-west  by  the  North  Channel  and  on  the  south 
by  St  George’s  Channel.  Between  the  coasts  of 
Louth  (Ireland)  and  Lancaster  theTrish  Sea  has  a 
width  of  150  miles ; its  greatest  length  north  and 
south  is  about  the  same.  Within  its  boundaries 
lie  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Anglesey,  with  Holyhead 
Island. 

Iritis  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  iris.  See  Eye. 

Irkutsk,  a government  of  eastern  Siberia, 
separated  from  China  on  the  S.  by  the  Sayan 
Mountains,  from  Transbaikalia  on  the  E.  by  Lake 
Baikal,  and  bounded  W.  by  Yeniseisk,  and  N.  and 
NE.  by  Yakutsk,  occupies  an  area  of  287,061  sq.  m. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  but  pro- 
duces rye,  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables.  The  most 
important  river  is  the  Angara  or  Upper  Tunguzka 
(1000  miles),  which  connects  Lake  Baikal  with 
the  river  Yenisei.  The  Lena  and  its  tributary  the 
ATtim  are  the  rivers  that  come  next  in  size.  Gold, 
iron,  and  salt  figure  foremost  amongst  the  mineral 
products.  Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  the 
transport  of  goods  to  and  from  China  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  people.  The  pop.,  601,237 
in  1897,  consists  of  Buriats,  Tungus,  and  Russians 
(one-third  exiles  and  forced  colonists).  The 
industries  are  not  much  developed,  consisting 
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chiefly  of  brandy-distilleries,  with  iron-foundries 
and  factories  for  salt,  cloth,  and  pottery.  The 
towns  are  Irkutsk,  Kirensk  on  the  Lena,  Nijni- 
udinsk,  and  Verkholensk. 

Irkutsk,  the  capital,  on  the  Angara,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  the  seat  of  a bishop.  Although  3722  miles 
from  St  Petersburg  (and  40  from  Lake  Baikal), 
Irkutsk  is  the  best-built  town  in  Siberia,  M-ith 
straight,  wide  streets,  and  handsome  public  build- 
ings. It  possesses  a cathedral,  several  churches, 
a public  library,  a museum  of  natural  history,  and 
other  public  institutions.  The  pop.,  .32,512  in  1875, 
had  increased  to  43,962  in  1886 ; it  consists  mostly 
of  Russians  and  Buriats.  Irkutsk  was  founded 
by  a Cossack  chief,  Ivan  Pochabof,  in  1652,  and 
obtained  town-rights  in  1686.  Owing  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  Siberian  highway  between  China 
and  Russia,  it  is  the  commercial  centre  of  Siberia, 
especially  for  the  tea-trade  ; the  annual  value  of  its 
trade  amounts  to  about  £1,100,000.  The"  Angara 
constitutes  the  main  highway  for  goods  bound  for 
Kiachta  across  Lake  Baikal,  as  well  as  for  those 
coming  from  eastei'n  Siberia  and  China  for  Russia. 
The  communications  between  Irkutsk  and  Yakutsk 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  are  carried  on 
by  the  river  Lena.  Irkutsk  is  an  important  station 
on  the  great  transcontinental  Siberian  railway.  A 
lire  in  1879  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000. 

Irinin  and  Irillin  Pillars.  Irmin  was  a god 
of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes,  the  Hermiones  and 
the  Hermunduses.  To  him  Avere  dedicated  the  so- 
called  Irmin  or  Irmen  Pillars,  one  of  which  origin- 
ally stood  at  Marsberg  in  Westphalia,  but  was 
destroyed  by  Charlemagne  in  772.  These  pillars 
were  mostly  made  of  wood,  and  probably  were 
crowned  with  an  image  of  the  god.  They  were 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people.  ‘ Irmin’s 
chariot  ’ was  a name  given  to  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear. 

Irnerius,  the  ‘Lucerna  Juris,’  a learned  jurist 
of  the  12th  century,  who  was  born  in  Bologna,  flour- 
ished there  as  a teacher  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
died  under  the  Emperor  Lothair  11.  before  1140. 
One  of  the  earliest  to  devote  serious  study  to  the 
Institutes  and  Code  of  Justinian,  he  has  been  (some 
think  without  reason)  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Bolognese  school  of  law.  We  possess  by  him 
some  uni)rinted  Glosses,  and  the  so-called  A iithen- 
tica,  an  epitome  of  the  Novells  of  Justinian.  His 
Formidarimn  Tabellionnm,  a directory  for  notaries, 
and  his  Qucestiones  are  not  now  extant.  His  name 
also  occurs  in  the  forms  Guarnerius,  Warnerius, 
&e.  See  the  monograph  by  Vecchio  (Pisa,  1869), 
and  the  3d  vol.  of  Picker’s  Forsclnmg.  zur  Feichs- 
u.  RecJitsgesch.  ( Innsbr.  1870). 

Iron.  sym.  Fe  (feri-nm),  atomic  weight  56, 
sp.  gr.  7 ’8  to  7 '9  ; its  density  being  increased  by 
hammering,  rolling,  &c.  Pure  iron  is  a chemical 
curiosity  obtainable  in  the  laboratory  by  reducing 
pure  oxide  by  charcoal  or  hydrogen  at  a very  high 
temperature.  A button  of  tlie  metal  thus  obtained 
is  white  and  of  perfect  lustre,  very  tough,  and 
much  softer  tlian  ordinary  iron.  Its  melting-point 
is  higher,  so  much  so  that  if  we  attempt  to  fuse  it 
when  exposed  to  the  air  it  burns  before  its  melting- 
point  is  attained. 

Ordinary  commercial  iron  is  protected  from  such 
combustion  by  the  impurities  it  contains ; these 
being  more  readily  oxidised  than  the  iron  itself, 
while  they  lower  its  fusing-point.  Carbon,  silicon, 
.sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are  the  most  notable  of 
these  impurities,  but  manganese,  titanium,  calcium, 
copper,  arsenic,  and  other  metals  also  occur  in 
minute  quantities  in  some  sam]iles.  The  propor- 
tions of  all  these  are  largest  in  crude  or  ‘ pig’  iron, 
and  in  oi'dinary  cast-iron.  They  are  reduced  to  a 


minimum  inwrought  or  malleable  iron.  The  colour 
of  this  is  gray  or  bluish-white ; it  is  hard  and  lus- 
trous, takes  a high  polish,  is  fibrous  in  texture,  and 
Avhen  broken  across  exhibits  a ragged  fracture. 
It  requires  a very  intense  heat  for  its  fusion,  hut 
before  melting  passes  into  a soft,  pasty  condition, 
in  which  state  two  or  more  pieces  of  iron  may,  by 
being  liammered  together,  be  united  or  welded  so 
completely  as  to  form,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a single  piece.  At  a red  heat  it  may  be  readily 
forged  into  any  shape ; but  at  ordiuaiy  tempera- 
tures it  possesses  very  little  malleability,  as  com- 
pared with  gold  and  silver.  In  ductility  it  stands 
very  high,  being  barely  exceeded  by  gold,  silver, 
and  platinum  ; and  its  tenacity  is  very  great ; when 
combined  with  a little  carbon  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  the  metals  (see  Steel).  Its  susceptibility 
to  magnetism  is  one  of  its  remarkable  character- 
istics (see  Magnetism).  At  a high  temperature 
it  burns  readily,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  forge, 
or  ( more  strikingly ) when  a glowing  wire  is  intro- 
duced into  a jar  of  oxj’gen.  In  dry  air  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  the  lustrous  surface  of  the 
metal  remains  unchanged ; but  in  a moist  atmo- 
sphere the  surface  rapidly  becomes  oxidised  and 
cov^ered  with  rust,  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  At  a bright  red  heat 
iron  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  steam  and 
liberates  hydrogen. 

Native  iron  is  a rare  mineral,  found  in  small 
grains  in  some  basaltic  rocks,  and  veiy  rarely  as 
thin  veins.  It  occurs  as  one  of  the  chief  constit- 
uents of  one  class  of  meteoric  stones.  Its  com- 
pounds are  very  widely  distributed,  more  so  than 
any  other  of  the  heavy  metals.  Nearly  all  of  tlie 
sedimentary  rocks  are  tinted  by  its  o.xides,  and  we 
cannot  find  a handful  of  soil  on  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  that  is  free  from  them. 

(a)  Oxides  of  Iron. — Iron  forms  four  definite  com- 
pounds with  oxygen — viz.  ( 1 ) the  jtrotoxide  or 
ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  which  is  the  base  of  the  green 
or  ferrous  salts  of  iron;  (2)  the  scsquioxide  or 
peroxide  or  ferric  oofide,  Fe203,  which  is  the  base 
of  the  red  m-  ferric  salts ; (3)  the  Mack  or  magnetic 
oxide,  FcjOj,  which  is  regarded  as  a compound  of 
the  two  preceding  oxides;  and  (4)  a questionable 
compound,  ferric  acid,  FeOj.  The  gwotoxide  can- 
not be  obtained  in  an  isolated  state,  but  it  forms 
the  base  of  various  ferrous  salts,  and  combines  with 
water  to  form  a hydrate,  FeO, HO,  which,  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkali,  falls  in  white  flakes  pro- 
vided the  water  in  which  they  are  suspended  con- 
tains no  free  oxygen  ; otherwise  the  precipitate  is 
gi-ay. 

The  most  important  protosalts  of  iron,  or  ferrous 
salts,  are  the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  phos- 
phate, and  the  silicate.  Carbonate  of  iron  or 
ferrous  carbonate,  FeO, CO,,  exists  naturally  in 
various  minerals,  and  may  be  obtained  artificially 
by  precipitating  a soluble  protosalt  of  iron  with 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  when  the  carbonate 
falls  in  white  flakes.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
absorbs  o.xygen  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  thus  converted  into  the  hydrated  peroxide. 
Sidphute  of  iron  or  ferrous  sulphate,  FeOjSOg, 
7H2O  (or  FeS04,7H„0),  is  obtained  by  the  solu- 
tion of  iron,  or  its  sulpliide,  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  ; in  the  former  case  there  is  an  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  in  tlie  latter  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. On  evaporation  of  the  solution  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  clear,  bluish-green  rhomboidal  crystals 
containing  seven  atoms  of  water.  Tliis  salt  is 
commercially  known  as  copperas  or  green  vitriol. 
Phosphate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  a protosalt  of  iron  with  phosphate  of 
.soda,  when  a white  precijiitate  of  pliosphate  of  iron 
is  thrown  down.  All  the.se  salts,  especially  the 
carbonate  and  sulphate,  are  extensively  used  in 
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medicine.  Silicate  and  phosphate  of  iron  occur 
naturally  in  many  minerals. 

Tlie  •peroxide  of  iron,  or  sesquioxide,  Fe203, 
is  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  form  by  igniting 
the  protosulphate,  and  is  known  in  tlie  arts 
under  the  names  Colcothar,  Crocus  of  Mars,  or 
Rouge,  according  to  the  degree  of  levigation  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted.  It  is  employed 
for  polishing  glass,  jewellery,  &c. , and  is  also  used 
as  a pigment.  It  occurs  both  in  the  anhydrous 
and  in  the  hydrated  form  in  various  Tuinerals. 
The  hydrated  peroxide,  2Fe203,3H20,  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  a solution  of  a persalt  of  iron 
with  an  exce.ss  of  potash,  ammonia,  or  alkaline 
carbonate.  It  falls  as  a yellowish-brown  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  when  dried  forms  a dense  brown 
mass.  Rust,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  a 
hydrated  peroxide. 

The  most  important  of  the  persalts  of  iron,  or  ferric 
salts,  are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  suli^hate,  whose 
formulce  are  Fe203,3S03  and  Fe20g,3S03,5Fe303 
respectively,  the  nitrate,  Fe203,3N05,  the  phos- 
phate, and  the  silicate.  Of  these  the  neutral 
sulphate,  the  phosphate,  and  the  silicate  occur  in 
various  minerals.  The  nitrate,  which  is  obtained 
bj’-  the  solution  of  iron  in  nitric  acid,  is  a useful 
medicinal  agent. 

The  black  or  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  when  iron 
is  heated  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  or  in  vapour  of  water. 

{h)  Haloid  salts  of  iron — the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides.  There  are  two  chlorides — viz.  a proto- 
chloride, FeCl,  and  a perchloride  or  sesquichloride, 
FooClg.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing pero.xide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  protiodide  is  an  extremely 
valuable  therapeutic  agent. 

(c)  There  are  several  sulphides  or  sidplmrets  of 
iron.  ■ The  protosulphide,  FeS,  occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  meteoric  iron.  It  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  heating  iron  with  sulphur.  It  is  a 
blackish,  brittle  substance,  retaining  in  some  degree 
the  magnetic  properties  of  metallic  iron.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  in  moist  air  becomes 
oxidised  into  protosulphate  of  iron.  With  acids  it 
develops  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  bisulphide 
of  iron,  FeSj,  is  the  iron  pyrites  of  mineralogists, 
and  the  mundic  of  commerce.  Under  the  latter 
name  it  is  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of 
oil  of  vitriol.  The  other  sulphides  are  of  less 
importance. 

Tlhe  protosalts  and  the  persalts,  or  the  ferrous  and 
the  ferric  salts,  give  totally  difTerent  reactions  with 
the  ordinary  tests.  The  solutions  of  the  former 
have  a pale-green  colour,  Mdiile  those  of  the  latter 
are  generally  of  a brownish-yellow  colour.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gives  no  precipitate  with  an 
acid  solution  of  a ferrous  salt,  while  it  gives  a 
milky  precipitate  of  sulphur  with  a solution  of 
a ferric  salt.  Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  throw 
down  a gray  or  green  hydrated  oxide  from  the 
former,  which  changes  to  darker  green  and  brown, 
and  a brown  hydrated  peroxide  from  the  latter. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  with  ferrous  salts 
a white  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  blue, 
while  with  ferric  salts  it  at  once  produces  a blue 
precipitate,  even  in  a very  dilute  solution.  Tinc- 
ture of  galls  (tannic  acid)  produces  no  immediate 
change  of  colour  with  the  ferrous,  but  a deep 
blackish-blue  colour  (ink)  with  the  ferric  salts. 
Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no  change 
with  the  ferrous,  but  gives  a deep  blood-red  tint 
with  the  ferric  salts.  Succinate  and  benzoate  of 
ammonia  produce  no  precipitate  or  change  of 
colour  with  the  former,  while  with  the  latter,  if 
the  solution  is  not  too  acid,  they  throw  down  pale 
reddish-brown  precipitates. 

Manufacture  of  Iron. — The  increasing  use  of 


iron  is  a prominent  characteristic  of  the  present 
age,  and  every  day  sees  some  new  application  of  it 
in  the  arts  of  life.  Although  the  most  useful  of  the 
metals,  it  was  not  the  first  known.  The  difiiculty 
of  reducing  it  from  its  ores  would  naturally  make 
it  a later  acquisition  than  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
(see  Bronze).  The  reduction  of  the  ore  known  as 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  however,  has  been  carried 
on  in  India  froin  a very  early  time. 

In  Europe  the  rich  specular  and  other  ores  of 
Spain  and  Elba  were  much  used  during  the  Roman 
period  ; in  Greece,  also,  iron  was  known,  though, 
as  among  the  Romans,  its  use  was  subsequent  to 
that  of  bronze.  AVe  are  informed,  too,  by  the 
Roman  historians  that  this  metal  was  employed  by 
the  ancient  Britons  for  the  manufacture  of  spears 
and  lances.  The  Romans,  during  their  occupation 
of  Britain,  manufactured  iron  to  a consideralile 
extent,  as  is  shown  by  the  cinder-heaps  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  and  other  places.  The  rude  pro- 
cesses then  in  trse  left  so  much  iron  in  the  cinders 
that  those  of  Dean  Forest  furnished  the  chief  supply 
of  ore  to  twenty  furnaces  for  between  200  and  300 
years.  In  those  early  times  the  iron  ores  were 
reduced  in  a simple  conical  furnace,  called  an  air- 
bloomeiy,  erected  on  the  top  of  a hill  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  blast  of  wind.  The  furnaces 
were  subsequently  enlarged,  and  supplied  with  an 
artificial  blast.  Charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  used 
in  smelting  till  1618,  when  Dud  Dudley  introduced 
coal  for  this  purpose ; but,  the  iron  masters  being 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  change,  Dudley’s  im- 
provement died  with  himself.  It  was  not  reintro- 
duced till  Abraham  Darby,  in  1713,  employed  it  in 
his  furnace  at  Coalbrookdale.  But,  as  this  method 
was  not  properly  understood,  the  production  of 
English  iron  declined  with  the  change  of  fuel,  till, 
in  1740,  it  was  only  three-fourths  of  what  it  had 
formerly  been.  About  ten  years  after  this,  how- 
ever, the  introduction  of  coke  gave  renewed  vigotir 
to  the  iron-trade,  and  then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession those  great  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture which  have  given  to  the  history  of  iron  the 
interest  of  a romance.  The  introduction  of  Watt's 
steam-engine  in  1770,  the  process  of  puddling  and 
rolling  invented  by  Henry  Cort  in  1784,  and  the 
employment  of  the  hot-blast  by  Neilson  of  Glas- 
gow in  1830  have  each  been  of  inestimable  service. 
The  greatest  improvement  introduced  into  the  iron 
manufacture  in  recent  times  is  the  process  of  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  for  the  production  of  mild  steel, 
patented  in  1856  (see  Bessemer).  The  ‘Siemens- 
Martin  ’ method  of  making  steel  has  also  of  late 
come  into  extensive  use. 

Iron  ores  are  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
globe,  the  cliief  kinds  being  ( 1 ) magnetic  iron 
ore;  (2)  red  haematite,  specular,  or  red  iron  ore; 
(3)  brown  haematite  or  brown  iron  ore ; (4)  carbon- 
ate of  iron,  including  spathic  ore,  clay  ironstone, 
and  blackband  ironstone. 

The  ore  richest  in  the  metal  is  the  magnetic 
or  black  oxide  of  iron.  When  pure  it  contains 
nothing  but  oxygen  and  iron,  its  chemical  for- 
mula being  Fe304,  which  gives  73  per  cent,  of 
iron  by  weight.  It  occurs  in  dark  heavy  masses 
or  black  crystals,  and  is  found  in  the  older  primary 
rocks.  Sweden  is  famous  for  this  ore,  and  for  the 
iron  produced  from  it,  which  is  esteemed  the  best 
in  Europe.  The  celebrated  mines  of  Dannemora, 
in  that  country,  have  been  constantly  worked  since 
the  15th  century.  Russia,  too,  has  great  iron- 
works in  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  are  supj)lied 
with  this  ore.  So  also  liave  Canada  and  several 
of  the  American  states,  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  A’c.  The  rock  formations  in  which 
magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  very  rarely  contain  coal ; 
hence  it  is  locally  smelted  with  wood-charcoal, 
which  contains  no  sulphur. 
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Red  hcematite  contains  a little  more  oxygen,  its 
formula  being  Fe^Oj,  that  is  to  say,  70  per  cent,  of 
iron  by  weight  if  pure.  The  best  ores  actually 
contain  from  60  to  67  per  cent.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  ore.  The  first  of  these,  specular 
iron,  so  called  from  its  bright  metallic  lustre, 
occurs  in  large  and  beautiful  crystalline  masses 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  where  it  has  been  worked 
for  more  than  2000  years,  and  is  likewise  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of  a steel- 
gray  colour,  assuming  a red  tint  in  thin  fragments 
and  when  scratched.  Another  variety  is  kidney 
ore.  Its  characteristic  form  is  in  large  kidney- 
shaped nodules,  with  a fine  radiated  structure. 
Red  haematite  is  the  most  abundant  variety.  It 
occurs  in  massive  deposits  and  in  thin  strata ; some 
specimens  are  hard,  others  pulverulent  and  so  soft 
tliat  when  rubbed  it  coats  the  fingers  with  an 
unetuous  smear  like  plumbago,  but  of  red  eolour. 
Its  importance  has  much  increased  of  late  owing  to 
its  special  fitness  for  making  the  pig-iron  used  in 
the  ordinary  Bessemer  process.  This  valuable  iron 
ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  Whitehaven  and 
Ulverstone,  in  the  north-west  of  England,  where 
splendid  masses  of  it  occur,  15,  30,  and  even  60  feet 
in  thickness.  Vast  deposits  are  found  in  the  north 
of  Spain  near  Bilbao,  where  it  is  now  largely 
worked  and  exported  to  Great  Britain,  which  in 
1890-95  receivecl  annually  from  2,500,000  to  3,500,000 
tons,  worth  from  £2,000,000  to  £2,500,000. 

Brown  hwmatite,  or  brown  iron  ore,  is  a hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  has  the  same  composition  as 
red  haematite,  except  that  it  contains  about  14  per- 
cent. of  water.  It  is  generally  found  massive, 
more  rarely  crystalline,  and  a variety  occurring  in 
small  rounded  nodules  is  called  pea  iron  ore.  When 
mixed  with  earth  or  clay  it  forms  the  pigments 
yellow  ochre  and  brown  umber.  Brown  haematite 
is  now  an  important  ore  in  Great  Britain.  It 
occurs  in  different  geological  formations,  chiefly 
in  Devonshire,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  South  Wales, 
and  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland  ; also  in  an 
earthy  form  in  Northamptonshire.  It  is  the  ore 
chiefly  smelted  in  France  and  Germany. 

Bog  iron  ore  is  an  impure  variety  of  brown 
haematite  usually  containing  phosphorus.  It  occurs 
in  curious  pockets  in  peat. 

Ilmenite  is  a dark-gray  dense  rock  composed 
largely  of  peroxide  of  ii-on  with  varying  quantities 
of  titanic  acid.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Norway, 
and  is  now  in  practical  use.  The  black  sand  found 
on  the  north-east  shores  of  Canada,  and  at 
Taranaki,  New  Zealand,  is  similar,  but  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  magnetie. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  when  found  in  a comparatively 
pure  and  crystallised  state,  is  known  as  spathic, 
spathose,  or  sparry  iron  ore  ; but  wheft  impure  and 
earthy,  as  clay  ironstone  and  hlaclcband  ironstone. 
Spathic  ore  was  little  worked  in  England  previous 
to  1851,  soon  after  which  it  was  discovered  in 
Somersetshire.  The  Erzberg,  near  Eisenerz,  in 
Styria,  is  the  most  famous  locality  for  this  ore, 
Avhere  it  has  been  worked  for  ages.  The  spathic 
carbonates  which  are  the  richest  in  manganese  have 
been  much  in  demand  to  yield  the  spiegeleisen 
required  in  the  Bessemer  process.  In  its  purest 
form  it  contains  48  per  cent,  of  iron  ; and  in  colour 
it  varies  from  white  to  buff  or  dark  brown,  some 
specimens  of  it  taking  a beautiful  polish,  and  look- 
ing like  marble.  The  elay  and  blackband  iron- 
stones are  essentially  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  iron 
with  clay,  blackband  having  also  a considerable 
proportion  of  coaly  or  bituminous  matter.  These 
dull  earthy-looking  ores  occur  abundantly  in  Great 
Britain.  Until  lately  above  one-third  of  all  the 
ore  mined  in  the  country  was  obtained  from  the 
coal-measures,  where  fortunately  both  the  fuel  and 
the  limestone,  indispensable  for  the  reduction  of 


the  iron,  are  also  found.  The  ore  occurs  as  balls 
or  nodules,  or  in  continuous  beds. 

The  following  table  shows  how  widely  distributed 
are  British  ironstones.  The  last  item  of  English 
produetion  is  especially  significant.  It  represents 
the  poorest  and  worst  of  all  the  workable  ores,  but, 
being  so  easily  obtained  ( mostly  in  open  workings 
like  stone  quarries),  is  very  cheap,  and,  being  also 
near  to  abundance  of  coal,  is  used  in  the  great 
quantities  there  stated.  It  is  indeed  merely  an 
indurated  ferruginous  mud  containing  fi'om  40  down 
to  only  20  per  cent,  of  iron. 

PRODUCTION  OF  IRONSTONE  FROM  MINES  UNDER 
THE  COAL-MINES  REGULATION  ACT. 


1887. 

1888. 

Counties. 

Tons. 

Average 
Price 
per  Ton. 

Tons. 

Average 
Price 
per  Ton. 

Brecon 

366 

s.  d. 

7 0 

605 

8.  d. 

7 0 

Carmarthen 

36 

7 0 

213 

7 0 

Cumberland 

1,037 

6 0 

761 

6 0 

Denbigh 

2,713 

7 0 

651 

7 0 

Derby 

5,799 

22,472 

6 2 

11,823 

6 0 

Glamorgan 

8 0 

22,753 

44,187 

7 0 

Lincoln 

78,047 

3 0 

3 0 

Monmouth 

22,139 

7 9 

18,863 

7 9 

Nottingham 

121 

6 0 

750 

6 0 

Shropshire 

100,600 

5 0 

131,100 

1,629,277 

5 0 

North  Staffordshire.. 

480,400 

5 0 

5 0 

South  Staffordshire.. 

97,618 

8 1 

60,491 

10  7 

Warwick 

1,838 

7 4 

4,230 

8 0 

Worcester 

12,544 

81,868 

8 1 

7,571 

10  7 

Yorkshire  (E.  & W.) 

10  0 

67,148 

10  0 

Y orkshire  ( N orth  R. ) 

4,980,421 

2 11 

5,395,942 

2 11 

Total,  England 

6,248,019 

7,390,365 

Ayrshire 

607,697 

8 0 

557,309 

8 0 

Dumbarton 

115,399 

8 0 

99,889 

8 0 

Edinburgh 

79,791 

9 0 

66,127 

9 0 

Fifeshire 

2,980 

170 

9 0 

2,846 

9 0 

Haddington 

9 0 

75 

9 0 

Bast  Lanark 

162,066 

9 0 

128,.532 

9 0 

West  Lanark 

112,806 

8 6 

55,186 

8 6 

Linlithgow 

75,793 

9 0 

95,866 

9 0 

Perthshire 

3,177 

153,892 

9 0 

16,354 

9 0 

Renfrew 

8 0 

179,833 

8 0 

Stirling 

8,1-28 

9 0 

36,580 

9 0 

Total,  Scotland 

1,321,899 

1,238,597 

Grand  Total — 

United  Kingdom 

7,569,918 

8,635,032 

Including  the  ores  mined  under  the  jMetalliferous 
Mines  Act— ores  not  directly  associated  with  coal 
— the  iron  ore  raised  in  1878  was  15,726,370  tons. 
In  1894  it  was  12,367,308  tons,  valued  at  £3,190,647 ; 
the  metal  produced  was  4,347,472  tons,  value 
£9,999,186.  In  the  United  States  the  ])roduction 
of  ore  was  7,120,362  (long)  tons;  in  1889, 14,518,041 ; 
while  in  1894,  the  produce  of  pig-iron  w.as  6,657,388 
tons,  value  $65,007,247.  In  Germany,  11,406,100 
tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised  in  1890,  and  12,403,800 
in  1894.  In  1893,  France  raised  3,517,438  tons  of 
iron  ore;  Austria-Hungary,  1,100,000  tons;  while 
Russia  produced  1,272,235  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  ancient  iron-masters  were  unable  to  work 
any  but  the  richest  and  purest  ores,  the  magnetic 
oxides  and  hematites.  The  above  table  shows  by 
the  price  and  quantity  of  the  North  Riding  ores 
that  we  are  now  able  to  work  very  poor  and  very 
impure  material. 

The  most  remarkable  and  useful  property  of 
carbon,  that  upon  which  its  value  as  a fuel,  &c. 
depends,  is  that  when  remaining  at  ordinary 
terrestrial  temperature  it  is  exceptionally  inert, 
iloes  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  el- 
even with  pure  oxygen,  nor  with  other  elementary 
substances  (fluorine  perhaps  excepted),  but  when 
heated  it  acquires  so  greedy  an  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen that  it  not  only  burns  in  air — i.e.  combines 
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violently  with  its  oxygen  (see  COMBUSTION),  but 
will  take  oxygen  away  from  most  of  its  compounds, 
notably  from  the  metallic  oxides.  This  action  of 
removing  oxygen  from  oxides  of  metals  and  leavino- 
the  metal  in  the  reguline  or  metallic  state  is  called 
reduction,  and  the  great  reducing  agent  of  the 
metallurgist  is  heated  carbon.  Hydrogen  acts  in 
a similar  manner,  and  is  also  used  as  a reducing 
agent. 

The  ancient  iron-masters  obtained  iron  and  steel 
by  simply  heating  the  purest  obtainable  oxides  of 
iron  with  an  easily-prepared  and  nearly  pure  form 
of  carbon — viz.  wood-charcoal.  Their  furnaces 

were  of  very 
simple  con  - 
s t r u c t i o n, 
merely  a 
hearth  or  fire- 
place in  which 
the  ore  and 
the  charcoal 
were  mixed 
together  and 
a blast  applied 
to  obtain  the 
necessary  high 
temperatui'e. 
Such  simple 
iron-making 
is  still  prac- 
tised in  India, 
Burma,  Bor- 
neo, China, 
Madagascar, 
&c.,  and  very 
fine  qualities 
of  iron  and 

Fig.  1.— Catalan  or  Corsican  Furnace. 

produced. 

Space  will  not  permit  a detailed  description  of  the 
various  forms  of  ancient  furnaces,  but  there  is  one 
that  still  survives  in  Europe  which  is  typical  and 
specially  interesting.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  is 
known  as  the  ‘ Catalan  ’ or  Corsican  furnace.  The 
blowing-apparatus  is  very  curious  and  effective. 
f is  the  hearth  or  furnace  M'ith  the  tuyere  or 
blowing-tube  inserted  in  an  opening  of  the  wall. 
The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  made  of  a sandstone 
that  will  bear  great  heat,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal 
dust.  A pile  of  rich  ore,  usually 
hfematite,  is  placed  on  this  and 
heaped  up  over  the  curved  wall 
opposite  the  tuyere.  The  hearth  is 
then  filled  up  with  charcoal  and 
covered  over  with  a mixture  of 
charcoal  dust  and  small  ore,  moist- 
ened and  matted  together.  A 
gentle  blast  is  applied  at  first,  and 
when  the  ffame  bursts  through  the 
coating  more  of  the  same  material 
is  laid  over  to  keep  back  the  main 
charge  until  the  mass  is  sufficiently 
heated  for  a tair  start.  Then  the 
blast  is  turned  on  fully,  and  the  ore 
that  was  piled  on  the  curved  wall  is 
pushed  down  gradually  as  the  lower 
portion  is  reduced,  and  this  is  con- 
tinued until  a mass  of  spongy  iron,  or 
‘bloom,’  is  formed.  This  is  drawn 
out,  hammered,  and  rolled  with  very 
primitive  machinery.  The  ancient 
workers  were  not  acquainted  witli 
the  use  of  lime  as  an  artificial  flux,  Fig. 

and  hence  the  silica  of  the  ore  was 
got  rid  of  by  combining  with  some 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  thus  forming  a liquid  cinder 
(see  Slag). 

The  blowing-apparatus  or  ‘ trompe  ’ shown  in 


the  drawing  is  used  in  mountainous  countries 
where  streams  from  high  levels  are  available;  The 
upper  tank  a is  erected  on  a ledge  of  rock  with 
one  end  overhanging,  in  this  case  supported  by  a 
tree-trunk.  Connected  with  the  large  liole  in  the 
bottom  is  a wooden  tube  with  oblique  side  openings, 
h,  h.  This  tube  terminates  at  the  top  of  a lower 
tank  c,  which  has  an  outflow  opening  at  d,  while  its 
upper  part  communicates  with  the  tuyere  at  e. 
The  tank  is  otherwise  closed  and  air-tight.  At  a 
in  the  upper  tank  is  a plug  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  wooden  tube.  When  water  flows 
down  this  tube  its  velocity  is  of  course  accelerated 
as  it  descends.  This  acceleration  divides  the  column 
of  water,  and  the  spaces  between  become  more  or 
less  vacuous.  Consequently  air  rushes  in  at  b,  b,  is 
dragged  down  by  the  descending  water,  and  cannot 
return  against  the  stream,  but  is  forced  by  the 
rushing  water  through  the  narrow  passage  into  the  • 
upper  part  of  the  lower  tank,  and  there  compressed 
in  a degree  that  admits  of  regulation  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  plug  a.  When  the  inflow  of  water  is 
in  excess  of  the  outflow,  the  pressure  increases, 
when  the  outflow  is  in  excess  it  diminishes,  when 
they  are  equal  it  remains  steady,  and  thus  the 
required  variations  of  blast  are  regulated. 

Modern  blast-furnaces  are  hollow  towers  ranging 
from  30  or  40  to  nearly  100  feet  in  height,  and  with 
internal  capacities  varying  from  500  cubic  feet  to 
upwards  of  25,000.  The  smallest  furnaces  are  those 
used  for  smelting  the  richest  and  purest  ores  with 
charcoal,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  poorer  the 
ores  the  larger  the  furnaces,  until  we  reach  the 
maximum  in  the  Cleveland  district  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  metropolis  of  which  is 
Middlesbrough. 

Figs.  2 and  3 show  a modern  blast-furnace  of 
ordinary  dimensions  ( fig.  2 ) as  seen  externally  ( with- 
out its  appliances  for  blast,  '&c. ) and  (fig.  3)  in 
section.  The  external  rings  are  of  stout  iron, 
bracing  all  the  masonry  together.  The  interior  is 
lined  with  firebricks  or  other  refractory  material, 
the  thickness  of  this  lining  or  ‘ shirt  ’ increasing 
downwards  as  the  heat  increases.  Between  the 
shirt  and  outer  brick  or  stone- work  an  annular  space 
is  usually  left  which  is  filled  with  loose  sand  or 
fragments  of  slag  to  allow  for  shrinking  or  expan- 
sion of  the  interior.  The  larger  furnaces  have 
a double  lining  with  such  space  surrounding  each. 


Fig.  3. 


Blast  Furnace. 


The  internal  form  is  a matter  of  some  practical 
importance.  As  shown  in  the  section,  the  upper- 
part  or  ‘tunnel-head,’  «,  e,  projecting  above  the 
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sniToiinding  gallery,  is  cylindrical.  This  part  is 
not  added  to  all  furnaces.  It  merely  acts  as  a 
chimney.  Passing  downwards  we  come  to  a con- 
tinnation  of  this,  c,  c,  which  is  called  the  ‘throat,’ 
the  charge  being  pitched  down  this  from  the  gallery 
through  the  arches  or  ‘ tunnels  ’ that  are  shown  in 
the  section.  Below  this  is  a long  truncated  cone, 
«,  /,  called  the  ‘stack,’  extending  to  the  widest 
part,  which  is  called  the  ‘ belly  ;’  tins  name,  another 
form  of  the  ‘ bosh  ’ or  ‘ boshes  ’ { supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  German  bauch),  is  applied  to  the 
lower  inverted  cone,  which  extends  from  f to  A,  /<, 
where  the  blast  enters  by  the  tuyferes  or  twyers 
(from  the  French  tuymi  or  tiiy&re,  which  is  freely 
translated  in  the  Black  Country  to  ‘ two  irons,’  as 
there  are  two  iron  tubes  as  shown  in  section,  fig.  4, 
and  externally,  fig.  5).  Tlie 
^ outer  one  is  surrounded  by 

' a lining  of  flowing  water, 

6t|  which  enters  at  h and 

J)  escapes  at  c.  This  is  to 

1 - ■ f save  it  from  fusion.  The 

blast  is  thrown  in  through 
this  by  the  tube  a.  Below 
/,  these  is  the  crucible  where 

11  the  melted  metal  rests  on 

the  ‘hearth.’  The  charge 
of  ore,  fuel,  and  lime  is  but 
— ^ slightly  altered  in  bulk  until 

it  reaches  the  boshes  at  f, 
and  the  downward  widening 
therefore  assists  its  descent 
and  the  clearing  of  the  walls  ; but  below  this  the 
combustion  becomes  so  active  that  rapid  contraction 
of  bulk  occurs  and  the  furnace  is  shaped  accordingly. 

The  gallery  or  ‘ cliarging-plate,’  c,  d,  is  shown  in 
fig.  2 connected  with  a hydraulic  lift,  by  which 
the  charge  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  throat. 
Other  devices  are  used,  such  as  inclined  planes,  &c. , 
and  some  furnaces  are  built  at  the  .side  of  a steep 
hill,  with  the  throat  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  hill- 
top. In  that  which  is  pictured  the  trolly-road  or 
tramway,  tr,  is  built  up  to  about  half  height  to 
meet  the  rising  inner  tube  of  the  hydraulic  lift  at  1. 
The  materials  charged  into  the  furnace  are  ore, 
fuel,  and  flux,  varying  in  proportion  with  the  com- 
position of  the  ore.  The  demand  for  flux  is  due 
to  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  Lime  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  combines  with  the  silica,  and 
■ forms  a readily  fusible  compound,  a silicate  of 
lime  or  lime-glass,  which  descends  with  the  silicate 
of  alumina,  an  analogous  compound  in  the  clay, 
and  forms  the  ‘slag,’  or  more  properly  ‘cinder,’ 
which  floats  on  top  of  the  fused  iron  in  the  crucible. 
The  old  iron-masters  who  used  no  such  flux  lost 
much  of  their  iron  by  the  combination  of  its  o.xide 
with  the  silica ; hence  the  iron  in  the  ‘ Dane 
cinders’  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  In  most  of  the 
modern  furnaces  the  crude  limestone  is  charged 
with  the  crude  ore.  Otherwise  the  ore  is  first 
roasted  to  expel  the  water  of  composition  it  con- 
tains (clay  is  a hydrated  of  alumina)  and 

tlie  carbonic  acid  wliicii  is  combined  with  the  iron, 
and  the  limestone  is  similarly  roasted  in  kilns  to 
expel  its  carbonic  acid.  In  the  tall  furnaces  with 
hot-blast  these  operations  are  automatically  per- 
formed in  the  upper  part  by  the  heat  escaping 
from  below.  Formerly  the  coal  was  all  coked  before 
charging  into  the  furnace ; now  raw  coal  or  a 
mixture  of  coal  and  coke  is  used,  and  the  coking, 
like  the  roasting,  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace.  As  the  charge  descends  to  the  hotter  and 
hotter  parts  of  the  furnace  the  oxide  of  iron,  now 
dehydrated  and  dissociated  from  carbonic  acid, 
becomes  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ‘spongy  iron.’ 
The  experiments  of  Sir  J.  Lowthian  Bell  show  that 
such  reduction  occurs  at  a lower  temperature  than 
was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  fairly  started,  if  not 

completed,  before  the  limestone  is  fully  calcined. 
The  chief  reducing  agent  is  the  heated  carbonic 
oxide  gas  that  rises  from  the  incandescent  mass 
below.  This  gas,  a compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
carbon  with  one  of  oxygen,  CO,  combines  greedily 
with  o.xygen  when  heated,  and  forms  carbonic  di- 
oxide (carbonic  acid),  CO.^.  In  this  case  it  does  so 
by  taking  away  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  iron. 
The  hydrocarbons  formefl  by  the  distillation  of  the 
coal  probably  co-operate.  The  spongy  iron  thus 
formed  corresponds  to  the  final  product,  the  ‘ bloom  ’ 
of  the  Catalan  and  other  primitive  furnaces.  The 
iron  itself  is  pure  enough,  hut  is  entangled  with 
the  earthy  impurities  of  the  ore.  The  bulk  of 
these  impurities  is  finally  removed  by  the  flux,  but 
before  this  occurs  another  and  rather  vexatious 
action  occurs  at  the  full  and  bright  red-hot  region 
below.  This  is  described  by  Sir  J.  L.  Bell  as  the  ‘ zone 
of  absorption,’  for  here  the  spongy  iron  absorbs  im- 
purities that  have  afterwards  to  be  removed  by  the 
puddler.  It  takes  up  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus  from  its  surroundings,  the  sulphur  and 
carbon  from  the  coal,  the  silicon  and  phosphorus 
from  the  ore.  These,  though  mi.schievous,  assist  the 
work  of  the  blast-furnace  ; they  lower  very  consider- 
ably the  fusing-point  of  the  iron,  the  pure  spongy 
iron  being  practically  unfusible  in  an  ordinary 
furnace.  'The  manner  in  which  the  spongy  iron 
appears  to  obtain  its  carbon  is  curious.  Carbonic 
oxide  when  highly  heated  (2190°  F. ) is  dissociated 
into  carbon  and  carbonic  acid.  One  half  of  a given 
quantity  loses  its  oxygen  and  gives  it  over  to  the 
other  half.  Taking  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
oxide,  containing  two  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen, 
the  change  may  be  represented  thus  : q. 

Sir  J.  Lowthian  Bell,  who  has  devoted 
an  immense  amount  of  costly  labour  to  “ 

the  investigation  of  the  contents  of  q q 

various  pai’ts  of  the  blast-furnace, 
maintains  that  this  dissociation  occurs  at  a much 
lower  temperature  in  the  blast-furnace  than  in 
Deville’s  apparatus,  possildy  owing  to  the  help  of 
the  iron  in  combining  with  the  flocculent  carbon 
immediately  it  is  thus  separated. 

After  these  changes  are  completed,  fusion  speed- 
ily occurs  in  the  rapidly-contracting  region  of  the 
furnace,  and  finally  the  whole  contents  of  the 
furnace,  excepting  those  which  are  converted  into 
gases  that  escape  from  the  top,  are  liquefied  and 
fall  into  the  crucible  as  two  distinct  fluids,  the 
melted  crude  iron,  and  the  cinder  or  slag.  The 
latter  floats  above  the  metal  and  runs  out  over  a 
dam  by  a specially-constructed  orifice.  AVhile  thus 
covering  the  iron  it  protects  the  metal  from  oxida- 
tion, and  this  continues  until  the  metal  accumulates 
sufficiently  to  reach  the  ‘ cinder  notch  ’ of  the  dam. 
When  this  occurs  the  furnace  is  tapped — i.e.  a plug 
which  stopped  a channel-hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  is  removed,  and  the  molten  crude  iron 
flows  in  a glowing  stream  down  long  channels  in  a 
bed  of  sand.  Side-channels  of  moderate  length 
branch  out  on  each  side  of  the  main  channels,  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  these  are  lilled 
with  the  iron.  In  the  poetic  language  of  the  Black 
Country  the  main  channel  is  called  the  ‘sow,’  and 
the  smaller  branching  channels  the  ‘pigs.’  Hence 
the  well-known  name  of  ‘pig-iron.’ 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  pig- 
iron  ; the  first  being  the  mean  of  twenty-nine 
brands  of  high-class  pig,  the  second  of  a common 
Cleveland  pig  ; the  analyses  made  by  the  writer  : 

Combined  Carbon 0’91  0-80 

Graphitic  Carbon 1'92  I'OO 

Silicon 1-81  2-23 

Pho.spborus 0'33  1*S0 

Sulpliur 0'25  0*27 

Manganese 1'28  0'71 

Iron  by  difference 93'.TO  93  69 

100 -00  100  00 
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Pi"-iions  ai’e  technically  described  as  gray, 
mottled,  and  white,  and  commonly  numbered 
accordingly,  commencing  with  the  gray  as  No  1, 
down  to  No.  8,  the  extreme  white.  Gray  pig- 
iron  is  granular  and  easily  drilled  or  filed,  owing  to 
this  structure ; white  pig  is  crystalline  and  very 
hard,  harder  than  the  hardest  steel.  This  differ- 
ence is  mainly  due  to  the  different  conditions  of 
tlie  carbon.  In  the  gray  it  is  nearly  all  uncom- 
bined  or  graphitic  ; in  the  white,  nearly  or  quite  all 
combined  ; the  mottled  is  intermediate.  It  is.  easy 
to  pick  out  with  a penknife  from  a good  sample  of 
No.  1 pig  brilliant  scales  of  graphite,  technically 
described  as  ‘kish.  ’ Good  samples  of  pig-iron  are 
used  directly  for  making  castings,  or  the  pig-iron  is 
refined  ( see  below ) for  this  purpose.  Such  ‘ cast- 
iron  ’ is  brittle  in  proportion  to  the  impurities  it 
contains.  In  its  ordinal-}''  condition  it  is  neither 
malleable  nor  ductile,  though  small  castings  of  a 
superior  quality  of  refined  iron  may  be  rendered 
tougher  by  careful  annealing.  These  ‘malleable 
castings  ’ are  now  largely  used. 

One  of  the  important  improvements  of  modern 
ironmaking  is  the  use  of  the  hot-blast.  Very  great 
economy  of  fuel  is  thereby  effected.  A great 
variety  of  ovens  for  heating  the  blast  have  been 
patented.  Their  essential  principle  is  passing  the 
air  through  tubes  or  passages  of  iron  or  fireclay  that 
are  heated  by  a flame  or  hot  air  surrounding  them. 
Tlie  heat  is  usually  obtained  by  utilising  the  waste 
inflammable  gases  that  formerly  blazed  away  to 
waste  from  the  top  of  the  blast-furnace.  For  this 
purpose  the  tunnel-head  {a,  e,  figs.  2 and  3)  is  cut 
down,  or  not  built,  and  the  charge  is  thrown  upon 
a stopper,  which  is  movable  in  such  wise  as  to 
drop  the  charge  with  little  or  no  escape  of  the  gases 
from  the  interior  of 
the  furnace.  The  most 
common  of  these  de- 
vices is  the  ‘ cup  and 
cone,’  shown  in  fig.  6, 
where  a is  the  cup 
that  plugs  the  opening 
of  the  truncated  cone 
above.  The  charge  is 
pitched  into  this  in- 
verted cone  and  rests 
there  till  the  cup  is 
lowered,  when  it  falls  around  the  cup.  In  the 
figure  the  furnace  is  shown  closed.  The  inflam- 
mable gases  then  descend  by  the  pipe  b to  their 
destination. 

In  order  to  obtain  ordinary  malleable  iron  from 
pig-iron  the  bulk  of  the  impurities  are  removed  by 
‘ puddling  ’ and  hammering  or  squeezing.  The  old 
iron  masters  simply  melted  the  crude  iron  in  a refin- 
ing furnace  or  ‘ finery,’  and  then  subjected  it  to 
the  action  of  a blast,  which  sufficiently  oxidised  the 
silicon  and  carbon.  Where  these  are  the  only 
impurities  that  require  removal  this  treatment 
is  still  used ; but  such  severe  oxidation  fails  to 
remove  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  refining 
furnace,  which  is  still  used  to  some  extent  for  the 
conversion  of  gray  into  white  cast-iron,  or  as 
preliminary  to  puddling,  is  shown  in  section  in 
fag.  7.  The  pig-iron  and  coke  or  charcoal  are 
charged  into  the  space  D,  the  blast  is  driven  through 
the  blast-pipes,  C,  C,  to  the  tuyeres,  as  shown. 
After  starting  well  with  fuel  below,  the  coke  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  the  iron  to  melt,  and  both  are 
continuously  charged,  the  melted  iron  flowing  down 
to  the  hearth  below,  where  the  blast  strikes  upon 
its  surface  and  oxidises  the  carbon  and  silicon, 
at  the  same  time  circulating  the  fluid  metal  by  its 
stirring  action.  If  this  is  continued  long  enough, 
a bloom  or  ball  of  malleable  iron  is  produced. 
With  less  blowing  the  silicon  is  for  the  most  part 
burned  out,  and  the  graphitic  carbon  is  caused  to 


combine  by  the  high  temperature  attained,  and  thus 
‘white  iron,’  suitable  for  foundry  purj)oses  or  for 
puddling,  is  produced.  In  this  case  the  melted 
iron  is  run  into  a shallow  hearth,  and  there  allowed 


Fig.  7. — Finery. 


to  cool  and  throw  up  a film  of  silicate,  which  easily 
separates  from  the  refined  metal  below.  This  is 
broken  up  into  convenient  pieces,  and  is  commonly 
described  as  ‘ plate  ’ iron. 

The  Bessemer  process  {see  Bessemer  Steel) 
is  but  a modification  of  this,  the  difference  being 
that,  instead  of  blowing  on  the  surface,  the  Besse- 
mer blast  is  introduced  below,  and  therefore  acts 
more  thoroughly. 

The  puddling  furnace,  in  which  the  puddling 
process  is  conducted,  is  shown  in  vertical  sec- 
tion in  fig.  8,  where  f is  the  fireplace,  b?’  the 


Fig.  8. — Puddling  Furnace,  vertical  section. 


bridge,  b the  bed,  jl  the  flue,  and  p,  p,  p>,  p, 
iron  pillars  supporting  the  furnace.  It  is  con- 
structed of  firebricks,  and  the  whole,  excepting  the 
flue,  is  encased  in  strong  iron  plates  firmly  strapped 
together  by  iron  rods.  When  the  fire  is  blazing  tbe 
flame  surmounts  tbe  bridge,  strikes  the  arched  roof, 
and  ‘ reverberates  ’ down  upon  the  contents  of  the 
bed,  and  passes  along  the  flue  to  a short  chimney, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a damper-plate  that  may 
be  raised  and  lowered  to  regulate  the  draught. 
Fig.  9 is  a horizontal  section  with  the  same  letter- 
ing, excepting  that  s is  added  to  show  the  working- 
door  or  stopper-hole  through  which  the  puddler 
works.  When  the  roof,  walls,  and  bed  of  tlie  fur- 
nace are  moderately  heated  the  puddler  ‘ fettles  ’ 
his  furnace  by  plastering  the  bed  and  sides  with  a 
‘fettling’  composition,  which  consists  essentially 
of  ground  oxide  of  iron  made  into  a paste  with 
water.  Haematite  is  the  best  fettling  ; ‘ bulldog,’ 
made  by  roasting  refuse  cinder,  is  cheaper,  and 
largely  used.  Lumps  of  crude  iron  are  now  thrown 
in,  the  fire  is  made  up,  the  doors  closed,  and  damper 
raised  to  ‘ rouse  ’ the  whole  and  melt  the  charge, 
M’hich  usually  amounts  to  4^  cwt.  Two  men  work 
the  furnace,  the  ‘ forehand  ’ and  his  ‘underhand.’ 
During  the  melting  the  underhand  turns  over  and 
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distributes  the  lumps  with  a long  iron  rod.  When 
the  melting  is  completed  a heavier  iron  bar,  flat- 
tened and  bent  at  the  working  end,  is  used.  This 
is  called  the  ‘rabble,’  and  with  it  a vigorous  stir- 
ring or  ‘ rabbling  ’ is  kept  up.  The  work  is  very 
exhausting,  and  the  men  work  in  turns,  the  fore- 
hand taking  the  critical  part  of  the  process,  where 
greater  skill  is  demanded.  As  this  proceeds  the 
surface  of  the  melted  metal  becomes  further  agitated 
by  the  bursting  of  small  bubbles  ; this  agitation,  at 
first  superficial,  deepens  and  deepens,  until  the 
wdiole  mass  is  seen  to  be  violently  seething  and 


Fig.  9. — Puddling  Furnace,  horizontal  section. 


spirting  up  flashes  of  blue  flame  from  the  bursting 
bubbles.  This  flame  is  mainly  due  to  the  burning 
of  carbonic  oxide.  The  puddler  calls  this  the 
‘ boiling,’ and  now  the  forehand  works  the  rabble 
with  great  energy.  As  the  rabble  becomes  softened 
at  the  working  end  and  heated  where  held,  it  is 
rapidly  plunged  into  a trough  of  w'ater,  and  ex- 
changed for  a cool  one.  Careful  observation  shows 
that  the  puddler  not  only  stirs  the  fluid,  but  gropes 
or  rabbles  along  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  fur- 
nace. Presently  the  melted  mass  thickens,  solid 
granules  are  formed  amidst  the  liquid.  This  the 
puddler  describes  as  ‘coming  to  nature.’  It  con- 
sists in  the  separation  of  infusible  iron  from  the 


fusible  silicates  ; the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  form- 
ing glassy  silicic  acid,  which  combines  with  oxide 
of  iron  or  any  other  basic  material  within  reach. 
These  solid  granules  are  at  a welding  heat,  and  the 
next  business  of  the  puddler  is  to  weld  them 
together,  which  he  does  by  running  off  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  liquid  cinder,  and  squeezing  the 
granules  together  into  a spongy  mass  or  ball. 
At  this  stage  he  lowers  his  damper  and  blocks  the 
draught-hole  with  lumps  of  coal,  in  order  to 
envelop  the  mass  of  exposed  granular  iron  in  a 
smoky  reducing  atmosphere.  This  prevents  ruinous 
oxidation  or  ‘ cutting,’  as  the  puddler  calls  it.  Book- 
learned  critics  have  pointed  to  the  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  which  then  issue  from  his  chimney,  and 
have  accused  him  of  ignorant  wastefulness  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel.  In  this  case  the  illiterate 
black-faced  puddler  understands  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  his  work,  and  the  learned  fine  gentle- 
men are  ignorant  of  both.  The  ball  is  now  divided 
into  portable  dimensions  ( usually  into  three ),  and 
is  rapidly  carried  to  the  hammer,  where  it  is  struck 
lightly  at  first,  but  with  gradually  increasing  force 
as  it  becomes  compressed  into  shape.  The  three 
balls  may  be  united,  commonly  are,  and  thus  beaten 
into  a ‘puddled  bar.’  During  this  beating,  or 
‘ shingling,’  liquid  cinder  is  squeezed  from  the  mass 
like  water  from  a sponge.  More  and  more  is 
squeezed  by  subsequent  compression  in  passing  the 
puddled  bar  through  rolls  similar  to  those  shown  in 
fig.  10.  It  first  enters  the  large  hole  of  either  the 
square  or  the  round  set,  and  then  while  still  red- 
hot  passes  successively  through  smaller  and  smaller 
openings.  In  the  subsequent  working  of  the  iron 
this  squeezing  out  of  the  impurities  is  continued. 
Thus,  if  it  is  made  into  boiler-plates  or  thin  sheets, 
the  bars  made  by  passing  through  the  rolls  are  cut 
into  short  lengths  and  ‘piled’ — i.e.  stacked  in 
square  bundles,  then  heated  and  rolled  out,  during 


Fig.  10. — Rough  and  Finishing  Rolls. 


which  working  more  fluid  cinder  is  expressed.  By 
such  means  the  quality  is  impro\'ed  up  to  a certain 
point,  but  beyond  this  mischief  is  done,  for  if  the 
reheating  is  repeated  too  often  the  protecting 
remainder  of  carbon  is  removed,  and  the  iron  itself 
then  oxidises — ‘ burnt-iron  ’ is  the  result.  This  is 
friable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  black 
oxide  in  the  midst  of  the  iron. 

Formerly  puddling  was  regarded  merely  as  a pro- 
cess of  oxidation  produced  by  the  action  of  air  on 
the  surface,  and  the  puddler’s  stirring  was  described 
as  a means  of  bringing  fresh  material  to  the  surface. 
It  was  afterwards  shown  that  large  quantities  of 
oxygen  are  supplied  from  below  by  the  reduction  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  fettling.  The  w riter  has 
tested  this  theory  by  excessive  fettling  with  rich 
hcematite  and  laborious  rabbling  ; and  has  thereby 
turned  out  a weight  of  puddled  bar  exceeding  that 
of  the  crude  iron  of  the  charge,  the  excess  being 
due  to  the  reduced  iron  from  the  hrematite.  But 
even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  purifi- 
cation from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  ; oxidation 
alone  will  not  remove  the  remainder  of  these  when 
their  quantities  are  brought  down  to  about  i per 


cent.  This  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  failure  of 
the  fierce  blast  of  the  Bessemer  converter  to  do  so 
without  also  oxidising  the  iron  itself.  The  writer’s 
explanation  of  the  puddler’s  success  in  purifying 
very  bad  pig-iron  is  that  his  process  consists  of 
oxidation  plus  w^ashing ; that  he  w'ashes  the 
granules  of  iron  in  liquid  and  basic  cinder,  as  the 
laundress  waslies  fibres  of  cotton,  &c.  in  soap  and 
water.  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  found  in 
the  cinder,  as  the  dirt  and  grease  in  the  soap-suds. 
The  subsequent  squeezing  out  of  the  residual 
entangled  liquid  cinder  by  hammering,  rolling,  «S:c. 
is,  according  to  this  theory,  strictly  analogous  to 
the  ivringing  of  the  laundress.  In  connection  with 
this  impossibility  of  removing  all  the  sulphur  and 
jdiosphorus  by  mere  oxidation  it  is  desirable  to 
correct  a serious  error  that  is  repeated  in  most  of 
our  text-books — even  the  best.  This  is  the  state- 
ment that  wrought-iron  contains  no  practically 
important  quantity  of  carbon.  This  error  is  not 
shared  by  practical  iron-makers  who  have  studied 
the  chemistry  of  their  work.  They  know  that  some 
carbon  or  silicon,  or  both,  must  remain  to  protect 
the  iron  itself  from  oxidation  when  heated.  It 
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usually  contains  about  ’2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  silicon,  which, 
being  more  readily  oxidised  than  carbon,  is  a still 
more  efficient  protector.  This  is  of  great  practical 
importance  now  that  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens- 
Martin  proeesses,  formerly  used  only  for  making 
steel,  are  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a malleable 
iron  by  pushing  the  oxidation  to  its  utmost  limit. 
If  this  limit  is  exceeded  brittleness  instead  of 
toughness  is  the  result,  and  a mistake  in  this  direc- 
tion involving  certain  portions  of  such  a structure 
as  the  Forth  Bridge  might  be  fatal  to  the  whole,  as 
‘nothing  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  part.’  For 
the  making  of  such  ‘ semi-steel,’  see  Bessemer 
Steel,  and  Steel.  And  see  Founding. 

Statistics  as  to  the  development  and  present  position 
of  iron  manufactures  will  be  found  in  the  articles  G-beat 
Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  United  States,  &c.  For 
the  processes  of  iron  manufacture,  see  C.  R Alder- 
Wright,  The  Chemical  Changes  accompanying  the  Smelt- 
ing of  Iron  in  Blast-furnaces;  Bauerman,  The  Metal- 
lurgy of  Iron  ; Sir  J.  Lowthian  Bell,  Chemical  Phenomena 
of  Iron  Smelting  ; W.  Fairbairn,  Iron  : Its  History,  Pro- 
perties, and  Processes  of  Manufacture  ; W.  H.  Greenwood, 
Steel  and  Iron ; C.  Hoare,  Iron  and  Steel ; A.  K.  Hunt- 
ington, Metals,  their  Properties  and  Treatment;  Iron, 
an  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ; Journal  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute ; M.  H.  C.  Landrin,  Treatise  on  Steel ; 
F.  Overman,  The  Manufacture  of  Iron ; J.  Percy,  Metal- 
lurgy : Iron  and  Steel;  J.  A.  Phillips,  Manual  of  Metal- 
lurgy ; W.  M.  Williams,  The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Making.  In  German,  E.  F.  Diirre,  Die  A nlage  und  der 
Betrieh  der  Eisenhiitten ; Dr  Karl  Hartmann,  Practisches 
Handbuch  der  Stahlfabrication  ; A.  Bitter  von  Kerpely, 
Bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Eisenhiitten-Teehnik ; 
Stahl  und  Eisen;  H.  Wedding,  Die  Metgllurgie.  In 
French,  Annales  des  Mines;  L.  Gruner,  Etudes  sur  les 
Hauts-fourneaux ; Revue  Universelle  des  Mines. 

Iron  in  its  Physiological  and  Therapeutic 
Eelations. — Iron  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  all 
vertebrate  animals ; and,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  one  part  by  weight  of  iron  is  found 
in  230  parts  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  this  metal  in  the  blood  of  a man 
Aveighing  140  jiounds  is  about  38  grains.  It  is 
the  presence  of  iron  in  the  blood  that  communi- 
cates to  the  ashes  of  that  fluid  their  reddish-brown 
colour,  the  iron  being  found  in  them  as  the  per- 
oxide. The  ashes  of  hair,  of  birds’  feathers,  of 
the  contents  of  eggs,  of  gastric  juice,  of  milk,  and 
of  most  animal  fluids,  contain  traces  of  iron. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  iron  in  the  animal  body ; 
it  probably  exists  as  protoxide  in  the  venous  blood 
and  peroxide  in  arterial  blood.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  system  with  the  food  and  drink,  and  any 
excess  beyond  what  is  required  is  discharged  Avitli 
the  excrements.  It  is  thus  a food  rather  than  a 
medicine ; but  when  an  insufficient  quantity  is 
contained  in  the  nutriment,  or  when  from  any 
cause  the  absorption  of  the  iron  contained  in  the 
food  is  interfered  with,  chalybeate  medicines 
become  necessary  in  addition.  The  iron  that  is 
set  free  within  the  system  by  the  constant  disin- 
tegration of  blood-corpuscles  is  carried  out  of  the 
system  partly  by  the  urine,  chiefly  by  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  highly  ferruginous, 
and  probably  is  in  ])art  eliminated  by  the  hair. 
The  exaet  part  Avhich  the  iron  plays  in  the  body 
is  uncertain ; but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
power  which  the  blood-corpuscles  possess  as  oxygen- 
carriers  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  iron. 

In  most  forms  of  Anaemia  (q.v. ),  especially 
Chlorosis  (q.v.),  the  iron  compounds  are  of  in- 
comparably more  service  than  any  other  remedies. 
In  amenorrhcea,  in  certain  painful  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  in  many  conditions  of  debility  the  salts 
of  iron  are  of  especial  service.  They  are  contra- 
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indicated  in  plethora,  and  in  most  states  accom- 
panied by  feverishness.  The  forms  in  Avhich  iron 
may  be  prescribed  are  very  numerous,  and  vary 
considerably  in  their  utility,  according  to  the 
readiness  Avith  Avhich  they  get  taken  up  into  the 
blood.  Amongst  the  most  generally  used  ferrugin- 
ous medicines  may  be  mentioned  reduced  iron, 
the  tincture  of  the  perchloride,  the  saccharated 
carbonate,  the  compound  iron  mixture  (containing 
the  carbonate ),  the  sulphate,  the  tartarate,  several 
citrates  (especially  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine), 
&c.  A course  of  Chalybeate  Waters  (see  Mineral 
Waters)  may  often  be  prescribed  Avith  gieat  ad- 
vantage Avhen  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  adminis- 
tration of  iron  in  its  ordinary  medicinal  form. 

Iron  Age,  an  archaeological  term  indicating 
the  condition  as  to  civilisation  and  culture  of  a 
people  using  iron  as  the  material  for  their  cutting- 
tools  and  Aveapons.  It  is  the  last  of  the  prehistoric 
stages  of  progress  represented  by  the  series  of  the 
three  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron.  But  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  this  sequence  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  of  every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  for 
there  are  areas,  such  as  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  parts  of  North 
and  South  America,  Avhere  the  peoples  have  passed 
directly  from  the  use  of  stone  to  the  use  of  iron 
Avithout  the  intervention  of  an  age  of  bronze.  In 
Europe  the  iron  age  may  be  defined  as  including 
the  last  stages  of  the  prehistoric  and  the  first  of 
the  protohistoric  periods.  As  the  knoAvledge  of 
iron  seems  to  have  travelled  over  Europe  from  the 
south  nortliAvards,  the  commencement  of  the  iron 
age  was  A'ery  much  earlier  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  countries.  Greece,  as  represented 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  Avas  then  in  the  transition 
period  from  bronze  to  iron,  Avhile  Scandinavia 
Avas  only  entering  her  iron  age  about  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  transition  from  bronze 
to  iron  in  central  Euroj)e  is  exemplified  in  the 
great  cemetery,  discovered  in  1846,  of  Hallstatt, 
near  Gmunden,  Avhere  the  forms  of  the  implements 
and  Aveapons  of  the  later  part  of  the  bronze  age 
are  imitated  in  iron.  In  the  SavIss  or  La  Tene 
group  of  implements  and  weapons  the  forms  are 
neAV  and  the  transition  complete.  The  early  iron 
age  forms  of  Scandinavia  shoAv  no  traces  of  Roman 
influence,  though  these  become  abundant  toAvards 
the  middle  of  the  period.  The  duration  of  the 
iron  age  is  variously  estimated  according  as  its 
commencement  is  placed  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  opening  years  of  the  Christian  era  ; but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  last  division  of  the 
iron  age  of  Scandinavia,  or  the  Viking  Period,  is 
to  be  taken  as  from  700  to  1000  a.d.  , Avhen  Pagan- 
ism in  those  lands  Avas  superseded  by  Christianity. 
The  iron  age  in  Europe  is  characterised  by  forms 
of  implements,  Aveapons,  personal  ornaments,  and 
pottery,  and  also  by  systems  of  decorative  design, 
Avhich  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  the 
preceding  age  of  bronze.  The  implements  and 
Aveapons  are  no  longer  cast  but  hammered  into 
shape,  and  as  a necessary  consequence  the  stereo- 
typed forms  of  their  predecessors  in  bronze  are 
gradually  departed  from,  and  the  system  of  decora- 
tion, Avhich  in  the  bronze  age  consisted  chiefly  of 
a repetition  of  rectilinear  patterns,  gives  place  to  a 
system  of  curvilinear  and  floAving  designs.  But 
the  principal  feature  that  distinguishes  the  iron 
age  from  the  preceding  ages  is  the  introduction 
of  alphabetic  characters,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  Avritten  language  Avhich  laid  the 
foundations  of  literature  and  historic  record. 

See  Horce  Ferales,  or  Studies  in  the  Archceology  of  the 
Northern  Nations,  by  Kemble,  edited  by  Latham  and 
Franks  (1863);  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times — The  Iron 
Age,  by  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.  (1883) ; The  Industrial 
Arts  of  Denmark  from  the  Earliest  Times  ( South  Kens. 
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Handbook),  by  Worsaae  (1882) ; The  Industrial  Arts  of 
Scandinavia  in  the  Pagan  Time  (South  Kens.  Hand- 
book), by  Hans  Hildebrand  (Lond.  1883). 

Iron  Bark  Tree,  a name  given  in  Australia 
to  certain  species  of  Eucalyptus  (q.v. ),  and  par- 
ticularly E.  resinifera,  or  Red  Gum,  on  account 
of  the  e.xtreme  hardness  of  the  hark. 

Ironclads,  a term  first  applied  to  wooden 
ships  of  war  strengthened  by  a more  or  less  com- 
plete covering  of  iron  armour-plates.  Partial  iron 
defences  for  war-galleys  seem  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  middle  ages  ; tlie  floating-batteries  used  at 
the  siege  of  Gihraltar  in  1782  had  bomb-proof  roofs 
and  sides,  strengthened  by  leather  and  bars  of 
iron.  Systematic  defences  of  this  kind  were  advo- 
cated by  numerous  writers  in  France,  Amei  ica,  and 
England,  early  in  the  19th  century.  But  the  first 
regular  use  of  iron  armour  on  the  sides  of  ships 
uas  when,  during  the  Crimean  war,  tlie  French 
made  and  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  Hoating-batteries 
with  armour  4|  in.  thick.  In  1858  the  French 
liad  four  iron-plated  line-of-battle  ships  building. 
The  first  British  sea  going  ironclad  was  the 
Warrior  (1860),  with  41  in.  armour  for  the  upper 
deck  to  the  water-line ; but,  as  iron  was  the 
material  of  which  the  ship  was  built,  ‘ ironclad  ’ 
became  I’ather  a misnomer.  The  term  is  still  em- 
loyed  loosely  for  all  armoured  ships,  turret-ships, 
arbette-ships,  &c. , even  if  the  hull  and  framework 
are  of  iron  and  the  armour  ( which  in  the  Inflexible 
is  from  16  to  24  in.  thick)  is  faced  with  steel  (as 
in  the  Edinburgh,  Camperdoiun,  Warspitc,  &c. ). 
See  Navy,  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  Cross,  a Prussian  order,  instituted  on 
March  10,  1813,  by  Frederick-lVilliam  III.,  to  be 
conferred  for  distinguished  services  in  war.  It  was 
made  of  iron  to  commemorate  the  grim  ‘ iron  ’ 
period  at  which  it  was  created.  The  decoration 
consists  of  a Maltese  cross  of  iron,  edged  with 
silver,  and  is  worn  round  the  neck  or  at  the  button- 
hole. The  order  was  revi\ed  by  William  I.  on 
19th  July  1870,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  w'ar  w’ith 
France.  Tlie  grand  cross,  a cross  of  double  the 
size,  is  presented  exclusively  for  the  gaining  of 
a decisive  battle,  or  the  capture  or  brave  defence 
of  a fortress 

Iron  Crown.  See  Crown. 

Iron  Cates,  See  Danube. 

Iron  mask.  The  Man  with  the.  Tlie  story 
of  the  prisoner  so  called,  confined  in  the  Bastille 
and  other  prisons  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. , has 
long  had  a romantic  interest  for  the  readers  of 
history.  The  first  notice  of  him  was  given  in  a 
work  entitled  Menioircs  Seei'ets  pour  scrvir  it 
VHistoire  de  Perse  (Amst.  1745-46),  according 
to  which,  he  was  the  Duke  of  Vermandois,  a 
natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Mdlle.  de  la 
Valliere,  ivho,  having  given  a bo.x  on  the  ear  to 
his  half-brother,  the  grand  dauphin,  had  to  e.xpiate 
it  with  imprisonment  for  life.  The  assertion  was 
without  foundation,  for  the  Duke  of  Vermandois 
died  in  camp  in  1683 ; but  the  confidence  with 
which  it  ivas  made  caused  a deep  sensation,  and 
the  romance  of  Mouhy,  L’Honime  au  Masque  de 
Per,  which  immediately  followed  (Hague,  1746), 
was  read  with  all  the  more  avidity  that  it  was 
prohibited.  Voltaire,  in  his  Sii.de  de  Louis  XIV., 
treats  the  anecdote  historically.  According  to 
him,  the  prisoner  was  young,  and  of  a noble  figure. 
In  journeying  from  one  prison  to  another  he  wore 
a mask,  and  was  at  last  tiunsferred  to  the  Bastille, 
where  he  w'as  treated  with  great  distinction. 

The  first  authentic  information  with  regard  to 
the  Iron  Mask  ivas  given  by  the  Jesuit  Grifi'et,  who 
acted  for  nine  years  as  confessor  in  the  Bastille,  in 
his  Train  des  dijfcrentcs  Sortes  de  Preuves  qui 
servent  d ctablir  la  VcriU  dans  I’llistoire  (Liege, 


1769).  He  brought  forward  the  MS.  Journal  of 
Du  Jonca,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastille,  according 
to  which  Saint-Mars  arrived,  on  tlie  18th  September 
1698,  from  the  Isle  de  Sainte-Marguerite,  bring- 
ing with  him  in  a litter  a prisoner  whom  he  had 
already  had  in  custody  at  Pigiierol.  The  prisoner’s  • 
name  was  not  mentioned,  and  his  face  was  always 
kept  concealed  by  a mask  of  black  velvet.  Tlie 
journal  mentions  his  death  on  the  19th  day  of 
November  1703,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  tlie 
cemetery  of  St  Paul.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
register  of  burials  for  the  parish  of  St  Paul’s, 
where  the  prisoner  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Marchiali. 

After  long  silence  Voltaire  returned  to  the 
subject  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Monirs,  but  he  brought 
forward  nothing  new.  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Dictionnaire  Philosophiqne  he  related  the  story 
anew',  under  the  head  Ana,  corrected  his  errors 
as  to  time  from  the  journal  of  Du  Jonca,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  assurance  that  he  knew'  more 
about  the  matter  than  Grifi’et,  but  chose,  as  a 
Frenchman,  to  be  silent.  An  addition  to  the 
article,  apparently  by  the  editor  of  the  work, 
freely  states  the  opinion  that  the  Mask  was  an 
elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  The  writer  declares 
that  Anne  of  Austria  had  this  son  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  being  thus  undeceived  as  to  her 
supposed  barrenness,  brought  about  a meeting  with 
her  husband,  and  in  consequence  bore  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  is  held  to  have  first  learned  the  existence 
of  this  brother  when  he  came  of  age,  and  to  have 
put  him  in  confinement,  to  guard  against  any 
possible  unpleasant  consequences.  Saint-Michel 
published  a book  in  1790,  in  which  he  relates 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate  being,  and  points 
to  a secret  marriage  between  Queen  Anne  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  What  is  remarkable  is  that 
not  the  court  but  Louvois  continued  to  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  took  every 
means  to  keep  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
dark.  When  the  Bastille  fell  the  prisoner’s  room 
was  eagerly  searched,  and  also  the  prison  register ; 
but  all  inquiry  was  vain. 

The  Abbe  Soulavie,  who  published  Memoircs 
de  Marechal  Richelieu  (London  and  Paris,  1790), 
tries  to  make  out  from  a document  written  by 
the  tutor  of  that  unfortunate  prince  that  the 
Iron  Mask  was  a twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV. 

A prophecy  had  announced  disaster  to  the  royal 
family  from  a double  birth,  and  to  avoid  this 
Louis  XIII.  caused  the  last  born  of  the  twins 
to  be  brought  up  in  secret.  Louis  XIV.  learned 
of  his  brother’s  existence  only  .after  the  de.atli 
of  Mazarin,  and  that  brother,  having  discovered 
his  relation  to  the  king  by  means  of  a portrait, 
was  subjected  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Tliis 
view  of  the  matter  was  the  one  almost  universally 
prevalent  till  the  time  of  tlie  Revolution.  It  is 
.also  followed  in  Zschokke’s  German  tragedy,  and 
in  Fournier’s  drama,  founded  on  the  story.  In 
Grimm’s  correspondence  may  be  found  the  legend 
of  the  birth  of  a twin -brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
liut  history  a\ers  tliat  seventeen  persons  were 
present  and  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  queen 
of  one  male  infant  only.  As  regards  the  in- 
trigue of  Anne  of  Austria  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  the  dates  make  the  supposition 
.absurd,  as  forty-eight  years  el.apsed  between  their 
adienx  and  the  first  imprisonment  of  the  Mask 
in  Pignerol. 

The  first  conjecture  of  what  till  recently  seemed 
to  be  the  truth  is  contained  in  a letter  dated  1770, 
written  by  a Baron  d’Heiss  to  the  Journal  Encyclo- 
pedique.  The  same  is  repeated  by  Louis  Dutens 
in  his  Intercepted  Correspondence  (1789),  who  ile- 
clares  that  there  is  no  point  of  history  better 
established  than  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  with 
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the  Iron  Mask  was  a minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua.  This  minister,  Count  Matthioli,  liad 
pledged  himself  to  Louis  XIV.  to  urge  his  master 
the  duke  to  deliver  up  to  the  French  the  fortress 
of  Casale,  which  gave  access  to  the  whole  of 
Lombardy.  Though  largely  bribed  to  maintain 
tbe  French  interests,  he  began  to  betray  them  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.,  having  got  conclusive  proofs  of 
the  treachery,  contrived  to  have  Matthioli  lured 
to  the  French  frontier,  secretly  arrested,  23d  April 
1679,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol, 
which  was  his  first  prison.  The  conclusion  of 
D’Heiss  and  Dutens,  that  Matthioli  was  the  Iron 
Mask,  though  acute,  was  only  a conjecture.  But 
the  documents  discovered  and  published  by  M. 
Roux-Fazillac  in  his  Becherches  historiques  ct 
critiques  sur  V Homme  wu  Masque  de  Fer  (1800), 
by  M.  Delort  in  his  Histoire  de  VHomme  au 
liiasque  de  Fer  (1825),  and  M.  Marius  Topin,  in 
his  Man  with  the  Iron  Mash  (U'vms.  1869),  seemed 
to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  the  public 
had  a2>parently  made  ujr  its  mind  that  the  secret 
was  at  last  discovered,  when  a still  more  recent 
work  by  a French  officer-,  M.  Th.  Jung,  La  Verite 
sur  le  Masque  de  Fer  (Les  Empoisonneurs)  d’apres 
des  Documents  inedits  des  Archives  de  la  Guerre 
ct  autres  d&pots  publics,  1664-1703  (1873),  con- 
clusively showed  that  Matthioli  could  not  have  been 
the  mysterious  prisoner.  This  Italian  adventurer 
was  sent  to  Pignerol  six  years  after  the  Mask 
entered  that  fortress.  He  was  left  behind  in 
Pignerol  when  Saint-Mars  removed  the  Mask  to 
the  Bay  of  Cannes,  and  Iris  death  there  was  never- 
kept  secret.  Matthioli  corrld  not  speak  Frerrch  ; 
Imt  the  mystery,  the  rrran  irr  the  mask,  spoke 
French  with  a foreign  accerrt,  was  over  the  rrriddle 
height,  tall,  well  naade,  and  fotrd  of  music.  It 
says  little  for  the  jrerspicaeity  of  either  M.  Tojrin 
or  of  his  readers  that  Matthioli  slrorrld  ever  have 
been  accepted  as  the  owrrer  of  the  fatrrous  Mask. 

M.  Jung’s  hypothesis  is  vastly  more  meritorious  ; 
in  fact,  he  nrarshals  his  facts  so  dexterously  that 
we  should  almost  say  he  had  srtcceeded  in  irroving 
that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  the  rrrrknowrr 
head  of  a widespread  and  formidable  conspiracy, 
workiirg  iir  secret  for  the  assassirration  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  of  some  of  his  ablest  rrrinisters.  The 
severity  of  M.  Jrrirg’s  laborrrs  with  referetree  to  this 
srrbject  will  be  rrnderstood  whetr  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  he  had  to  examirre 
sonre  severrteeir  hundred  volumes  of  desimtches  aird 
lejrorts  irr  the  brrrearr  of  the  Mirristiy  of  War. 
The  adverrttrrer  upoir  whom  he  fastens  the  Mask 
was  a certaiir  soldier-  of  fortune,  a M.  de  Marchiel, 
related  to  several  families  in  Lorraine,  and  ajrt  to 
assutrre  their  natrres  when  an  alias  was  reqrrired  for 
his  purposes.  Seized  by  Loirvois’s  orders  at  the  ford 
of  Peronne,  on  the  morning  of  March  29,  1673, 
he  was  first  forwarded  to  the  Bastille.  There 
Louvois  saw  him,  and  serrt  him  to  Pignerol  and 
to  the  care  of  Saint-Mars.  Fronr  that  hour  the 
jailor-  never-  jrarted  fronr  his  stiairge  prisorrer.  De 
Marchiel  went  with  hiirr  to  Exilles  (1687),  to  St 
Marguerite,  and  died  in  the  Bastille,  November- 
19,  1703.  His  fuireral  cost  forty  livres,  and  it  is 
entered  in  the  register  of  the  ]iarish  of  St  Parti  as 
that  of  ‘ M.  de  Marclriely.’  His  clothes  and  his 
Iron  Mask  were  burned,  and  there  the  few  facts 
known  aborrt  this  man  end.  The  names  atrd  dates 
all  hang  so  well  together  that  this  conjectrrrc  is  far 
the  most  reasonable  that  has  yet  beerr  made.  Brrt 
nothing  has  been  proved,  except  that  the  Mask 
was  troire  of  the  other  eleven  irersons  he  has  been 
supposed  to  be.  Nothing  more  will  ever  be  proved 
until  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  give  ujt  the 
secret,  a secret  which  the  Mask’s  confessor-  must 
certainly  have  known,  and  which  he  may  have 
revealed  to  his  ecclesiastical  su^ieriors  in  Ronre. 


Ironsides,  a name  popularly  ap2rlied  to  the 
regiment  of  a thorrsarrd  horse  which  Crorrrwell 
raised  mainly  in  the  eastern  corrnties  for  service 
against  the  king  early  in  the  great  Civil  War.  The 
narrre,  already  given  for  his  bravery  to  art  English 
king,  Edntrrnd  (q.v. ),  was  first  attached  to  Croirr- 
well  hinrself,  brrt  23assed  easily  to  the  rrren  at  whose 
head  he  first  a23pear-ed  at  Edgehill.  Almost  frorrr 
the  begirrtring  he  saw  that  real  religiorrs  errthusiasrrr 
was  the  otrly  force  adeqrrate  to  match  the  chivalry 
of  the  cavalier,  and  he  S2rent  his  own  rrroney  freely 
on  the  equi2)ment  of  Iris  men.  ‘ Old  decayed 
serving-merr,  and  ta2}sters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows 
will  never  be  able  to  erreounter  gentlemen,’  as  he 
said  to  Ham2)derr,  and  the  soldiers  he  gathered 
rorrnd  him  were  stalwart  and  substantial  yeonren, 
emphatically  ‘men  of  religion,’  rvho  ‘made  some 
conscience  of  what  they  did,’  who  knew  the  fear  of 
God  and  rro  other-  fear  at  all.  Social  distirrctioris 
and  religious  conforrrrity  were  rrrade  subordirrate  to 
competence  and  honesty.  ‘ Better-  plain  rrren  than 
rrone  : but  best  to  have  rrren  patient  of  wants, 
faithful  and  corrscientious  in  their  em2rloymerrt,’ 
wrote  CromM'ell ; and  elsewhere,  ‘ I have  a lovely 
com23any  ; you  would  respect  them  did  yorr  krrow 
them  ; they  are  no  Anabaptists ; they  are  honest, 
sober-  Christians  ; they  ex2iect  to  be  itsed  as  men.’ 
And  his  Ironsides  rtobly  justified  their  ca2rtain’s 
ex2rectations.  At  Winceby  they  charged  ‘ singing 
2rsalrrrs,’  cleared  Lirrcolrrslrire  arrd  the  eastern 
coirrities  of  the  Cavaliers,  errdrrred  the  shock  of 
Ruiiert’s  horse  at  IMarston  Moor,  and  scattered 
tbenr  like  chaff  before  the  wiird.  The  whole  2>ar- 
liarrrerrtary  army  was  next  reorganised  on  the 
model  of  Crorrrwell’s  brigade,  but  it  was  still  the 
strrbborrr  valour  of  the  Ironsides  in  the  left  at 
Naseby  that  changed  the  day  frorrr  defeat  to  a 
crushitrg  victory,  arrd  practically  closed  the  war. 
‘Truly  they  were  never  beaterr,’  said  Crorrrwell  irr 
a speech  the  year  before  his  death,  ‘ and  whenever 
they  wei-e  errgaged  against  the  eirerny  they  beat 
continually.’ 

Iroiltoil,  capital  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  on 
tbe  Ohio  River-,  142  rrriles  above  Cincirrrrati.  It  is 
tbe  chief  brrsiness  cerrtre  of  an  im2rortarrt  iron 
region,  which  gives  ertt2>loyrrrerrt  to  rrunterous 
furiraces,  fouttdries,  arrd  other  rrrarrufactories. 
Pop.  8857. 

Ironwood,  a narrre  bestowed  in  difi'erent 
courrtries  on  the  tirrrber-  of  different  trees,  on 
accorrnt  of  its  great  hardiress  arrd  heavirress. — 
Metrosideros  vera  belongs  to  the  natrrral  order 
Myrtacerc,  arrd  is  a native  of  Java  and  other- 
eastern  islands.  Its  wood  is  rnrrclr  valrred  by  the 
Chirrese  arrd  Japarrese  for  rrraking  r rrdder  s,  anchors, 
&c.,  arrd  is  inrported  into  Britain  in  small  qrranti- 
ties  urtder  the  iranre  of  Ironwood.  The  bark  is 
rrsed  irr  Japan  as  a rerttedy  for  diarrhcea  arrd 
mucous  discharges. — Mesua  ferrea,  a tree  of  the 
natrrral  order  Guttiferse,  is  a rrative  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  2)lanted  near  Brrddhist  ternirles  for 
the  sake  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  -with  which  the 
intages  of  Buddha  are  decorated.  The  tinrber 
known  as  Ironwood  is  very  hard,  as  is  that  of  M. 
speciosa,  arrother  tree  of  the  sarrre  gentrs  arrd 
region. — The  wood  of  Vepris  undidata,  of  the  or  der 
Diosmacere,  is  called  ‘White  Ironwood  at  the  Ca2)e 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  very  hard  and  tough,  arrd  is 
chiefly  rrsed  for  axles,  2floughs,  arrd  other  agricul- 
tural imjrlerrrents. — The  wood  of  Olca  laurifolia,  a 
S2recies  of  olive,  is  called  Black  Irotrwood  irr  the 
satire  conirtry,  arrd  is  used  for  the  same  23nrposes 
arrd  for  firririture. — 0.  capensis  is  the  Irotrwood  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
its  wood  has  similar  jiroperties  to  and  is  rrsed  for 
the  same  23ur]ioses  as  the  foregoing. — Cupania 
sideroxylo»-^t\fitmd[  order  Sapindacea; — is  the 
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Ironw.ood  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Ainboyna. 
The  wood  is  red  in  colour,  very  heavy,  knotty,  and 
difficult  to  work ; it  is  used  chiefly  for  making 
stakes  and  poles. — Sideroxylon  inei'me — natural 
order  Sapotaceae,  belonging  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — is  named  Iionwood  and  also  Melkhout  by 
the  settlers.  The  timber  is  extremely  hard,  and  so 
heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  boat  and  bridge  building  and  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Irony  (Gr.  eironeia,  eiron,  ‘a  dissembler’),  the 
name  applied  to  a figure  which-  enables  the  speaker 
to  convey  his  meaning  with  greater  force  by  means 
of  a contrast  between  his  thought  and  his  expres- 
sion, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  between  the 
thought  which  he  evidently  designs  to  express  and 
that  which  his  words  properly  signify.  It  may  be 
employed  to  convey  assent  and  approbation  as  well 
as  the  conti’ary,  but  it  is  more  properly  a weapon 
belonging  to  the  armoury  of  controversy,  by  means 
of  which  weight  and  point  may  be  added  to  the 
gravest  part  of  the  argument.  The  dialogues  of 
Plato  are  admirable  examples  of  a subtle  dialectic 
irony,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  adversary  is  put 
respectfully  in  the  foreground,  and  the  appearance 
of  deference  is  never  dropped  until  the  supports  on 
which  it  rests  are  one  by  one  withdrawn,  and  the 
whole  is  completely  undermined  and  seems  to  sink 
by  the  weight  of  its  own  absurdity.  Of  this  rare 
art  in  modern  literature  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  comparison,  save  the  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal.  The  Minute  Philosopher  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  attempts  at  its 
revival.  A more  recent  master  of  dialectic  irony 
is  the  Danish  theologian  and  philosopher,  Kierke- 
gaard. The  highest  triumphs  of  irony  consist 
not  in  refutation  and  demolition,  but  in  clear 
demonstration  of  the  truth  once  the  fallacy  has 
been  exposed  and  overthrown.  Of  what  may  be 
called  practical  irony  numberless  instances  of  the 
most  various  kinds  occur  in  life.  A man  humours 
the  follies  of  another  to  render  them  more  extrava- 
gant, either  for  his  own  amusement  or  his  victim’s 
ultimate  profit ; another,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, panders  to  the  wishes  of  some  deluded  man 
to  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  In  such  spirit  Timon 
gave  his  gold  to  Alcibiades,  the  witches  fed  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  Macbeth,  and  Mephistopheles 
echoed  the  aspirations  and  the  despair  of  Faust. 
Fate  itself  brings  bitter  irony  to  bear  upon  the 
hopes  of  mortal  life,  in  the  inevitable  reflection  how 
little  the  actual  good  and  ill  have  corresponded 
with  the  antecedent  hopes  and  fears.  The  calm 
reti'ospect  of  an  unembittered  age,  no  longer  dis- 
turbed by  the  passions  of  the  actor,  is  ever  tinged 
with  a genial  sense  of  the  dumb  irony  of  things 
as  it  recognises  at  last  that  life  has  been  little 
more  than  a vain  pursuit  of  the  phantoms  of  youth. 
And  alike  in  the  broad  arena  of  history  we  find 
human  impatience  and  temerity  punished  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  destiny,  as  in  the  signal  and 
sudden  reverses  that  follow  close  on  the  heels  of 
arrogant  ambition.  And  so  in  the  microcosm  of 
the  drama,  which  must  be  a faithful  image  of 
human  existence  concentrated  in  the  mimic  sphere. 
An  admirable  amplification  of  this  thought  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  greatest  tragedians  of  all 
time  will  be  found  in  Thirlwall’s  famous  essay,  ‘ On 
the  Ii’ony  of  Sophocles,’  in  his  Essays,  Speeches,  and 
Sermons,  edited  by  Dean  Perowne  (1880). 

IrOQUOis,  formerly  a great  confederation  of 
Indian  tribes,  recognised  as  a distinct  branch  of 
the  American  family.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  they  included  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  and  became 
known  as  the  ‘Five  Nations;’  in  1715  they  were 
joined  by  a related  tribe,  the  Tus*aroras,  and 


henceforward  were  known  as  the  ‘ Six  Nations.’ 
Each  tribe  managed  its  own  affairs,  under  its  own 
sachems,  and  a council  of  fifty  sachems  met 
annually  and  disposed  of  questions  affecting  the 
confederation  as  a whole.  The  chiefs,  who,  like 
the  sachems,  were  of  equal  rank,  but  who  owed 
their  position  to  personal  valour  alone  and  did  not 
form  a hereditary  body,  exercised  leadership  in 
time  of  \yar  only.  The  confederation  was  found  by 
the  earliest  settlers  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  state  of  New  York,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  all  the  tribes  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Tennessee,  had  been  brought 
under  its  influence.  With  the  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards with  the  English,  the  Iroquois  always 
maintained  friendly  relations,  even  taking  sides 
with  their  allies  during  the  Revolution  ; to  the 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  bitterly 
hostile,  and  their  enmity  had  an  important  effect 
in  checking  the  growth  of  French  influence  in 
North  America.  After  the  Revolution  the 
Mohawks  crossed  into  Canada  under  Joseph  Brant 
(q.v. ),  and  are  now  settled  on  two  reservations 
to  the  north  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The 
Cayugas  are  scattered,  and  some  hundreds  only 
of  the  Tuscaroras  have  found  a home  among  the 
Mohawks  ; but  most  of  the  Oneidas  are  settled  at 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  Senecas  in 
Western  New  York,  and  the  Onondagas  still  hold 
their  beautiful  valley  near  Syracuse,  New  York. 
The  Iroquois  probably  ne\’er  exceeded  25,000,  and 
they  still  number  nearly  half  as  many,  most  of 
them  in  the  United  States.  Schools  and  missions 
have  met  with  considerable  success,  and  civilisation 
is  making  marked  progress  among  the  descendants 
of  this  remarkable  confederation,  while  some  of 
their  number  have  attained  to  distinction  as 
soldiers,  engineers,  &c. 

Irradiation.  When  a bright  object  is  looked 
at,  an  image  of  it  is  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
The  receiving-apparatus  there  consists  of  a number 
of  separate  stimulable  elements  or  sets  of  elements  ; 
and  for  the  maximum  distinctness  of  vision  no  one 
of  these  elements  should  be  at  all  affected  by 
stimulation  of  its  neighbours.  If,  however,  the 
object  be  brilliant  the  image  on  the  retina  is  very 
bright,  and  neighbouring  sensitive  elements  par- 
ticipate in  the  excitement ; a bright  object  thus 
looks  larger  than  it  is.  Examples : briglit  white 
letters  on  a black  ground  look  larger  than  they 
are  ; black  letters  on  a bright  white  ground  look 
smaller ; a white-hot  wire  appears  thickened  ; the 
new  moon  appears  larger  than  the  copper-coloured 
‘ old  moon  ’ which  it  appears  to  ‘ nurse  ; ’ and, 
especially,  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  often 
appears,  on  account  of  the  extreme  brilliancy  of 
its  attenuated  filament,  to  be  almost  filled  with 
light. 

Irrational  Numbers,  a term  applied  to 
those  roots  of  numbers  which  cannot  be  accurately 
expressed  by  a finite  number  of  figures.  For  in- 
stance, V2  is  an  irrational  number.  If  the 
diameter  of  a circle  is  one  foot  the  circumference 
is  an  irrational  number.  Irrational  numbers  have 
been  defined  to  be  numbers  which  are  incommen- 
sui-able  with  unity.  They  are  also  termed  Surds. 
Irrawaddy.  See  Irawadi. 

Irrofflllars,  a general  term  ajiplied  to  partially- 
equipped  troops  engaged  in  partisan  warfare,  such 
as  the  Franc-tireurs  during  the  Franco-German  \^'ar 
of  1870-71.  It  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
native  armies  of  British  India  which  were  re-organ- 
ised throughout,  during  the  years  1857-61,  on  what 
is  called  the  ‘Irregular  System’ — that  is  to  say, 
with  only  eight  or  nine  European  officers  instead 
of  a complete  establishment  of  from  twenty-one  to 
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twenty -four.  Previous  to  the  Mutiny  of  1857  most 
of  the  native  regiments  were  on  the  regular  system, 
the  troops  or  companies  being  commanded  by  Euro- 
peans, with  others  under  them  as  subalterns,  majors 
in  charge  of  wings,  and  a lieutenant-colonel  in  com- 
mand, assisted  by  the  usual  regimental  stafi’ — viz. 
adjutant,  quartermaster,  and  surgeon.  Many  of 
these  officers  held  other  appointments,  either  civil 
or  military,  during  peace,  but  rejoined  their  regi- 
ments on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Only  some  seven  or 
eight  would  be  found  doing  regimental  duty  con- 
tinuously. A few  irregular  corps  e.xisted  havino' 
only  three  European  officers,  commandant,  second 
in  command,  and  adjutant,  attached  from  the  regu- 
lars and  drawing  high  rates  of  pay.  The  organisa- 
tion introduced  into  all  native  regiments  after  the 
Mutiny  gives  to  each  cavalry  regiment  nine  Euro- 
pean officers  from  the  Indian  Staff  Corps — viz.  the 
commandant,  four  squadron  commanders,  and  four 
squadron  officers  (one  the  adjutant).  The  troop 
officers  are  natives,  and  there  is  a native  adjutant. 
An  infantry  battalion  has  eight  European  officers — 
viz.  the  commandant,  two  wing  commanders,  and 
five  Aving  officers,  of  whom  one  is  the  adjutant  and 
another  the  quartermaster ; the  company  officers 
are  natives,  and  there  is  a native  adjutant.  The 
Corps  of  Guides  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  con- 
sisting of  six  troops  of  cavalry  and  eight  companies 
of  infantry,  has  fourteen  European  officers.  A native 
battery  of  mountain-artillery  has  a commandant 
and  three  subalterns,  all  British,  with  three  native 
officers  under  them.  The  native  sappers  and  miners 
have  a larger  establishment  of  British  officers,  and 
also  forty  European  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  routine  regimental  duties  are  carried  on  by  the 
native  officers,  who  live  in  the  lines  alongside  their 
men,  but  in  separate  quarters.  The  British  officers 
exercise  a general  system  of  administration  and 
supervision,  and  live  in  cantonments  generally  at 
some  distance  from  the  lines,  except  Avhen  on 
service  or  in  camp. 

Irrigation  (Lat.,  ‘watering’),  a method  of 
roducing  or  increasing  fertility  in  soils  by  an  arti- 
cial  supply  of  water,  or  by  inundating  them  at 
stated  periods.  Irrigation  Avas  probably  first  resorted 
to  in  countries  Avhere  much  of  the  land  must  other- 
wise have  remained  barren  from  drought,  as  in 
Egypt,  Avhere  it  Avas  extensively  practised  nearly 
2000  years  before  Christ,  and  Avhere  great  systems  of 
canals  and  artificial  lakes  Avere  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Extensive  Avorks,  intended  for  the  irrigation 
of  large  districts,  existed  in  times  of  remote  antiquity 
in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  East ; and  in  such  of  these 
countries  as  have  not  entirely  lost  their  ancient 
pros]Aerity  such  Avorks  still  exist.  Some  plants  also 
require  a very  abundant  supply  of  Avater,  and  irriga- 
tion has  become  general  Avhere  their  cultivation  pre- 
vails. This  is  particularly  the  case  Avith  rice,  the 
principal  grain  of  great  part  of  Asia.  In  Europe 
irrigation  prevails  chiefly  in  the  south,  Avhere  it  Avas 
extensively  practised  by  the  Romans ; and  it  is 
most  extensively  practised  in  northern  Italy,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  southern  France. 

Irrigation  in  Britain,  Avhere  it  Avas  hardly  practised 
till  the  19th  century,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
except  Italy,  is  almost  exclusively  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  produce  of  grass  by 
converting  the  land  into  Avater-meadoAvs.  The 
value  of  it,  even  for  this  one  purpose,  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  understood.  Poor  heaths  have 
been  converted  into  luxuriant  nieadoAvs  by  means 
of  irrigation  alone.  But  in  the  countries  in  Avhich 
irrigation  is  most  extensively  practised  the  pro- 
duction of  all  crops  depends  on  it. 

The  irrigation  of  land  with  the  seAvage  Avater  of 
toAvns  is,  under  another  name,  the  application  of 
liquid  manure.  In  no  small  degree  the  Avater  of 
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rivers  and  of  springs  depends  on  its  organic  and 
mineral  constituents  for  its  fertilising  properties, 
so  that  the  application  of  it  is  not  in  principle 
different  from  that  of  liquid  manure  ; but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  abundance  of  Avater 
itself  is  of  great  importance  for  many  of  the  most 
valuable  plants,  as  the  most  nutritious  substances 
brought  into  contact  Avith  their  roots  are  of  no  use 
to  them  unless  in  a state  of  solution  ; Avhilst  it  is  an 
additional  recommendation  of  irrigation  that  the 
supply  of  Avater  most  favourable  to  the  groAvth  of 
many  valuable  plants  is  destructive  of  some  Avhich 
in  many  places  naturally  encumber  the  soil,  as 
heath,  broom,  &c.  The  Avater  Avhich  is  used  for 
irrigation  should  be  free  from  mud  and  such 
impurities  as  mechanically  clog  the  pores  of  leaves, 
or  cover  up  the  hearts  of  plants,  and  interfere  Avith 
their  groAvth.  Irrigation  is  far  from  being  so  ex- 
tensively practised  in  Great  Britain  as  Avould  seem 
desirable.  There  are  feAv  farms  in  the  British 
Isles  Avhich  would  not  give  a handsome  return  for 
artificial  Avatering  in  a dry  year — i.e.  if  the  Avater 
could  be  obtained  and  applied  at  a reasonable  cost. 
In  many  instances  the  produce  might  be  increased 
tAvo,  three,  or  even  fourfold.  The  amount  of 
moisture  Avhich  farm  crops  require  to  ensure  their 
full  development  is  greater  than  Avould  be  readily 
conceived.  At  Rothamsted  it  Avas  found  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  that  an  acre  of  wheat  in  five 
months  and  eighteen  days  evaporated  through  its 
leaves  no  less  than  335^  tons  of  Avater.  Light 
porous  soils  benefit  most  from  irrigation ; sandy 
soils,  Avith  a little  admixture  of  clay  and  marl, 
usually  most  of  all.  Except  in  tropical  countries, 
stiff  retentive  clay  Avould  not  as  a rule  be  benefited 
by  irrigation,  and  might  be  injured  by  it,  at  any 
rate  for  arable  farming.  Thorough  drainage, 
natural  or  artificial,  is  a necessary  accompaniment 
of  successful  irrigation — necessai’y  so  that  the  soil 
may  not  become  ‘ water-logged,’ but  benefited  by 
the  Avater  percolating  through  it.  Soil  Avholly  or 
partially  uncovered  by  vegetation  is  liable  to  be 
robbed  of  nitrogen  by  the  rain  or  irrigation  Avater 
Avashing  nitrates  into  the  drains  or  doAvn  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  plants.  This  is  avoided  in  grass 
land  by  the  roots  of  the  gxasses  engaging  the 
nitrogen.  Irrigation  may  benefit  the  land  in  vari- 
ous Avays,  most  usually  ( 1 ) by  softening  and  dis- 
integrating the  soil  in  percolating  through  it ; ( 2 ) 
by  bringing  additional  plant  food  into  it ; ( 3 ) by 
facilitating  the  dissolving,  preparing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  plant  food  already  in  the  soil ; and  ( 4 ) 
by  the  oxidation  of  any  excess  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  leading  thereby  to  the  production  of 
useful  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  compounds.  The 
extent  of  water-meadoAvs  in  England  is  stated  to 
be  not  more  than  100,000  acres.  They  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  Avest  and  south  of  England.  In- 
dividual farms,  irrigated  Avith  seAvage  Avater,  are 
to  be  met  Avith  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  the 
most  successful  instance  of  sewage  irrigation  in 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  near  Edinburgh, 
Avhere  an  extensive  tract  of  meadoAvs  lying  be- 
tAveen  Portobello  and  Leith  yields  a rent  of  £15 
to  £35  an  acre  ; the  grass  is  cut  from  three  to  five 
times  a year,  and  over  ten  tons  an  acre  have  been 
obtained  at  a cutting.  See  Sewage,  Manure. 

The  methods  most  generally  pursued  are  Avhat 
are  knoAvn  as  bed-Avork  irrigation,  catch-Avork 
irrigation,  and  subterraneous  irrigation.  The  first 
method  can  be  conveniently  applied  only  to  ground 
which  is  nearly  level,  and  may  cost  from  £20  to 
£40  per  acre.  The  catch-Avork  method  is  very 
much  less  costly,  and  can  be  applied  to  land 
Avhether  it  is  level  or  not.  By  the  last  system  the 
soil  is  saturated  Avith  Avater  from  beloAv. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  irrigation  is 
of  vital  importance ; in  1890  the  total  area  of  the 
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arid  lands  of  the  west  was  1,331,151  s(j.  ni.  In  the 
east  the  principal  use  of  irrigation  is  in  the  rice- 
fields  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ; but  such 
western  states  as  Colorado  and  Utah  are  altogether 
dependent  on  it,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  rain- 
fall. This  is  true  also,  to  a great  extent,  of 
southern  California.  In  all  these  arid  districts 
hundreds  of  miles  of  canals  and  ditches  have  been 
constructed  in  addition  to  the  mining  flumes 
utilised  for  irrigation  purposes ; and  as  a result 
wide  tracts  of  desert  have  been  turned  into  a pro- 
ductive farming  country.  More  recently  irrigation 
has  been  introduced  in  western  Kansas,  largely  by 
canals  from  the  Arkansas  River  ; although  here,  as 
in  eastern  Colorado  and  California,  a great  part  of 
the  water-supply  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells. 
In  Arizona,  also,  it  is  expected  that  wide  tracts 
now  uninhabitable  will  be  rescued  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation. 

In  Australia  irrigation  on  an  American  scale, 
and  according  to  American  methods,  has  trans- 
formed hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  once 
covered  with  scrub,  into  luxuriant  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  orangeries,  especially  in  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Murray.  The  importance  of  irriga- 
tion to  the  Cape  is  noticed  in  the  article  on  that 
colony ; and  the  irrigation  works  of  India  and 
Ceylon  are  referred  to  at  India,  Ceylon.  Egypt 
(q.v. ) is  the  land  most  entirely  dependent  on  sys- 
tematic and  careful  irrigation. 

Irritability  in  Plants,  a term  employed  to 
designate  phenomena  very  interesting  and  curious, 
but  than  which  none  connected  with  vegetable  life 
are  more  imperfectly  understood.  Such  are  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sleep 
(q.v.)  of  plants;  the  motion  of  the  spores  of  many 
cryptogamic  plants  by  means  of  cilia ; the  motions 
of  some  of  the  lowest  Algpe ; those  caused  by 
agitation  or  by  the  touch  of  a foreign  body  in 
the  leaves  of  Sensitive  Plants  (q.v.) ; the  motions 
of  Insectivorous  Plants  (q.v.),  &c. 

Irritation  is  the  term  applied  to  any  morbid 
excitement  of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to 
inflammation,  and  it  often  but  not  always  leads 
to  that  condition. 

Irtish,  a river  of  Siberia,  the  chief  affluent  of 
the  Obi  (q.v.),  rises  at  the  east  end  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  passes  through  Lake  Saisan,  breaks 
through  the  Altai  in  the  west  at  the  bottom  of 
a savage  gorge,  and  flows  north-westwards  across 
the  steppes  of  Western  Siberia  to  join  the  Obi,  from 
the  left,  at  Samarow.  At  that  point  it  has  a 
width  of  2000  yards  ; its  total  length  is  1620  miles  ; 
the  area  of  its  basin,  647,000  sq.  m.  The  important 
towns  of  Semipalatinsk,  Omsk,  and  Tobolsk  stand 
on  its  banks.  From  April  to  November  it  is  navi- 
able  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Lake  Saisan ; 
uring  the  rest  of  the  year  traffic  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  sledges.  Its  current  is  gradually 
shifting  eastwards.  Its  best- known  tributaries 
are  the  Buchtarma  and  Om  from  the  right,  and 
the  Tobol  and  Ishim  from  the  left. 

Irnn,  a town  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Guipuzcoa,  on  the  Bidassoa,  near  the  French 
frontier,  24  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Bayonne.  In 
1837  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  (q.v.)  captured  it 
from  the  Carlists.  Pop.  7040. 

Irvine,  a seaport  of  Ayrshire,  on  the  river 
Irvine,  IJ  mile  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  11 
miles  by  rail  N.  of  Ayr,  29  SW.  of  Glasgow. 
Made  a sub-port  of  Troon  in  1863,  its  harbour  has 
been  improved  since  1873 ; and  there  are  chemical 
works,  foundries,  grain-stores,  &c.  The  bridge 
(1746-1837),  the  new  town-hall  (1859),  a statue  of 
Lord- justice-general  Boyle  (1867),  and  the  academy 
(1814)  are  features  of  the  town,  which  became  a 
royal  burgh  about  1230,  and  which  with  Ayr,  &c. 


returns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Galt  and  James  Montgomery,  and 
has  memories  also  of  Burns  and  the  Buclianites. 
Pop.  (1841)4594;  (1891)  9086. 

IrvinSf,  Edward,  was  born  in  the  toYm  of 
Annan,  Bumfriesshire,  August  4,  1792,  and  at  thir- 
teen entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1810 
he  became  a schoolmaster  at  Haddington,  in  1812 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  three  years  later  he  was 
licensed  to  preach ; and  in  1819  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Dr  Chalmers,  then  a minister  in  Glas- 
gow. His  sermons  did  not  prove  very  popular ; 
Chalmers  himself  was  not  satisfied.  In  1822  Irving 
accepted  a call  to  the  Caledonian  Church,  Hatton 
Garden,  London.  His  success  as  a preacher  in  the 
metropolis  was  such  as  had  never  previously  been 
witnessed.  After  some  years,  however,  the  world 
of  fashion  got  tired  of  Irving ; but  it  was  not  till  his 
more  striking  singularities  of  opinion  were  devel- 
oped that  fashion  foally  deserted  him.  At  the  close 
of  1825  he  began  to  announce  his  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  second  personal  advent  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  which  he  had  become  a firm  believer,  and 
which  he  declared  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  was 
followed  up  by  the  translation  of  a Spanish  work. 
The  Compw  of  the  Messiah  in  Majesty  and  Glory, 
hy  Juan  Josafat  Ben  Ezra,  which  professed  to  be 
written  by  a Christian  Jew,  but  was  in  reality  the 
composition  of  a Spanish  Jesuit.  Irving’s  intro- 
ductory preface  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  literary  performances.  In  1828  ap- 

eared  his  Homilies  on  the  Sacraments.  He  now 

egan  to  elaborate  his  views  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  asserting  with  great  emphasis  the  doctrine 
of  his  oneness  with  us  in  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity.  The  language  which  he  held  on  this 
subject  drew  upon  him  the  accusation  of  heresy ; 
he  was  charged  with  maintaining  the  sinfulness  of 
Christ’s  nature.  But  he  paid  little  heed  to  the 
alarm  thus  created.  He  M'as  now  deep  in  the 
study  of  the  prophecies,  and  when  the  news  came 
to  London  in  the  early  part  of  1830  of  certain 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  prophetic  power  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  Irving  was  prepared  to  believe 
them.  Harassed,  worn,  baffled  in  his  most  sacred 
desires  for  the  regeneration  of  the  great  Babylon 
in  which  he  dwelt,  branded  by  the  religious  public 
and  satirised  by  the  press,  the  great  preacher,  who 
strove  above  all  things  to  be  faithful  to  what 
seemed  to  him  the  truth  of  God,  grasped  at  the 
new  Avonder  Avith  a passionate  earnestness. 
Matters  soon  came  to  a crisis.  Irving  Avas  ar- 
raigned before  the  presbytery  of  London  in  1830 
and  convicted  of  heresy,  ejected  from  his  new 
church  in  Regent’s  Square  in  1832,  and  finally 
deposed  in  1833  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  Avhich 
had  licensed  him.  His  defence  of  himself  on  this 
last  occasion  Avas  one  of  his  most  splendid  and 
sublime  efforts  of  oratory.  The  majority  of  his 
congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  gradually  a neAv 
form  of  Christianity  Avas  developed,  commonly 
knoAvn  as  Irvingism,  though  Irving  had  really 
very  little  to  do  Avith  its  development  (see 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ).  Shortly 
after  his  health  failed,  and,  in  obedience,  as  he 
believed,  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  Avent  doAvn  to 
Scotland,  Avhere  he  sank  a victim  to  consumption. 
He  died  at  GlasgoAv,  December  8,  1834,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  See  Carlyle’s  Miscel- 
laneous Essays  and  his  Reminiscences,  and  Mrs 
Oliphant’s  Life  of  Edward  Irving  ( 1862). 

Irving,  Sir  Henry  (born  John  Henry  Brod- 
RIBB),  actor,  Avas  born  in  18.38  at  Keinton-Mande- 
ville,  Somerset.  Educated  in  London,  he  Avas  for 
a time  engaged  as  a clerk  in  the  city,  but,  having  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  stage,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Sunderland  Theatre  in  1856.  After  next 
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E laying  at  Edinburgh  for  nearly  three  years,  he 
rst  performed  in  London  on  September  25,  1859, 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  He  achieved  but  a 
moderate  success,  though  some  dramatic  readings 
■which  he  gave  at  this  time  at  Crosby  Hall  were 
warmly  commended  by  the  critics.  He  next  played 
at  Glasgow,  and  then  for  nearly  five  years  at  the 
Manchester  Theatre  Royal.  After  a brief  engage- 
ment at  Liverpool  in  1866  he  appeared  with  Miss 
Kate  Terry  at  Manchester  in  Runted  Bourn.  An 
invitation  to  London  followed,  and  he  appeared 
at  St  James’s  Theatre  with  much  success  as 
Doricourt  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  Dornton  in 
The  Boad  to  Ruin,  and  (at  the  Gaiety)  as  Mr 
Chenevix  in  Uncle  Dick’s  Darling.  Performances 
at  other  London  theatres  followecl,  and  in  1870,  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  he  made  a distinct  mark 
as  Digby  Grant  in  Albery’s  comedy  of  the  Two 
Boses.  Migrating  to  the  Lyceum  in  November 
1871,  he  further  added  to  his  reputation  by  his  fine 
representation  of  Mathias  in  The  Bells.  Other 
impersonations  succeeded,  including  Charles  I., 
Eugene  Aram,  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XI.,  until, 
on  the  31st  of  October  1874,  he  created  genuine 
interest  by  his  unconventional  performance  of 
Hamlet.  This  Shakespearian  masterpiece  ran 
for  two  hundred  nights,  and,  although  the  public 
were  divided  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  repre- 
sentation, full  justice  was  done  to  the  actor’s 
abilities,  and  it  was  universally  admitted  that  Mr 
Irving  had  established  his  reputation  as  a tragedian 
of  real  power  and  originality.  Among  other  suc- 
cesses under  Mrs  Bateman’s  management  of  the 
Lyceum  were  Macbeth,  Othello,  Bichard  III.,  and 
'The  Lyons  Mail.  In  December  1878  Mr  Irving 
entered  upon  his  memorable  management  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  where  his  triumphs  have  been 
shared  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  He  soon  added  a suc- 
cession of  romantic  characters  to  his  repertoire. 
After  performances  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  which  were  marked  by  scenic 
as  well  as  histrionic  excellence,  this  popular  actor 
appeared  in  1880  in  The  Corsican  Brothers  ; in  Lord 
Tennyson’s  drama  of  The  Cup  in  1881 ; in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  in 
1882  ; Twelfth  Night  in  1884 ; W.  G.  Wills’s  Olivia 
in  1886;  Faust,  adapted  by  Wills,  in  1886;  The 
Dead  Heart  in  1889;  King  Lear  in  1892;  Bechet 
in  1893  ; King  Arthur  in  1895  ; Cymbeline  in  1896, 
&c.  Since  1883  Irving  and  his  company  have 
repeatedly  been  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  knighted  in  1895,  and 
made  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1896.  Notwithstanding 
certain  mannerisms  of  voice,  gait,  and  gesture, 
he  is  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  contemporary 
English  actors,  and  he  has  done  much  to  redeem 
the  stage  from  formality  and  mediocrity.  See 
works  on  Irving  by  Joseph  Hatton  (1884),  Frederic 
Daly  ( 1884 ),  William  Archer  ( 1885 ),  and  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald (1893). 

Irving,  Washington,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  Yom,  April  3,  1783,  and  died  at  Tarrytown, 
New  York,  November  28,  1859.  copyright  isgo  in  u.s. 
His  father’s  family  were  Scotch,  by  j.  b.  uppincott 
and  claimed  descent  from  William  company, 
de  Irwyn,  secretary  and  armour-bearer  of  Robert 
Bruce ; his  mother  was  English,  attached  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  a loving,  sunny 
teniper.  His  education  was  scanty  and  desultory. 
His  brothers  were  sent  to  college,  but  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  study,  being  ‘ a dreamer  and  a 
saunterer.’  This  arose  in  part  from  his  tendency 
to  pulmonaiy  disease.  He  began  to  read  law  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  but  after  two  years,  his  health 
being  precarious,  his  brothers  sent  him  to  Europe. 
He  landed  at  Bordeaux  in  1804,  and  went  by  Mar- 
seilles to  Italy,  escaping  with  difficulty  from  Bona- 
parte’s police,  who  persisted  in  regarding  him  as 


an  English  spy.  At  Rome  he  was  intoxicated  by 
Italian  art,  and  having  met  Allston,  the  American 
painter,  was  tempted  to  become  an  artist,  but 
thought  better  of  it.  He  visited  Paris,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  London,  where  he  saw  John  Kemble 
and  Mrs  Siddons.  In  1806  he  returned  to  New 
York  in  improved  health,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Those  were  ‘Corinthian  days,’  and  he 
led  a rather  idle  life  ; much  in  society,  and  greatly 
admired. 

His  first  writing  was  in  the  Salmagundi,  a semi- 
monthly sheet  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  con- 
ducted jointly  by  himself,  his  brother  William,  and 
J.  K.  Paulding.  It  ran  for  twenty  numbers,  and 
then  stopped  without  explanation  in  the  fullness 
of  success.  There  was  considerable  merit  of  a 
superficial  sort  in  those  early  attempts,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a serious  literary  purpose,  for 
the  papers  apparently  were  written  with  a view 
onlj'  to  social  distinction.  His  first  characteristic 
work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  will  be  best  known 
to  posterity,  was  A History  of  New  York,  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  published  in  1809.  All 
readers  of  English  know  the  little  man  in  knee- 
breeches  and  cocked  hat  as  one  of  the  permanent 
figures  in  the  gallery  of  literary  portraits.  The 
History  has  some  grains  of  truth,  but  is  openly  a 
good-natured  burlesque  upon  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
of  Manhattan  Island.  The  humour  and  the  gravity 
which  mask  it  are  alike  irresistible.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  there  is  in  the  language  a more  delight- 
ful or  more  perfectly-sustained  piece  of  drollery. 
Readers  of  Scott  will  remember  his  warm  praise  of 
the  book,  written  while  ‘ his  sides  were  sore  with 
laughing.’  In  the  United  States  it  was  univer- 
sally read  ; and  so  abiding  has  been  the  impression 
that  it  is  far  oftener  quoted  than  any  sober  histor- 
ical work.  It  is  to  the  American  people  as  real  in 
its  way  as  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

For  many  years  after  this  Irving  v'as  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brothers  in  a mercantile  business  that 
had  relations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ; but 
in  the  end  they  were  unsuccessful ; and  when  later 
he  had  won  his  place  among  authors  and  was 
receiving  a good  income,  he  supported  two  of  his 
brothers  and  five  nieces  ■with  unselfish  devotion. 
In  May  1815  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  second 
time,  and  did  not  return  for  seventeen  years.  It 
was  in  1818  that  the  misfortunes  of  his  firm 
culminated  in  bankruptcy,  and  thereafter  he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  literatui’e.  He  declined 
liberal  offers  for  magazine  work,  and  would  under- 
take nothing  that  was  to  interfere  with  his  plans. 
The  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book  appeared  in 
New  York  in  1819,  and  the  last  in  1820.  It  was 
received  in  the  United  States  Avith  universal  delight. 
Its  early  success  in  Great  Britain  was  largely  due 
to  the  poAverful  support  of  Scott.  All  the  pieces 
in  this  miscellany  have  a certain  charm — if  for 
nothing  more,  for  their  felicitous  touch  and  puiity 
of  style.  The  chief  interest,  hoAvever,  centres  in 
‘Rip  Van  Winkle,’  ‘The  Legend  of  Sleepy  HoIIoav,’ 
and  ‘ Westminster  Abbey.’  The  last  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  descriptive  essays  of  our  century, 
though  perhaps  a little  lacking  in  simplicity.  The 
tAvo  legendai’y  tales  are  in  a Avay  rmated  to  the 
History  of  New  York,  and  have  had  a currency 
and  an  influence  difficult  to  measure.  ‘ Rip  Van 
Winkle  ’ is  a distinct  creation  of  genius,  and  Avith 
its  felloAv  has  made  the  loAver  reach  of  the  Hudson 
classic  ground.  For  the  first  time  there  had  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  a literary  work  on 
the  highest  level  of  contemporary  excellence. 
Bracebridge  Hall  (1822)  fairly  maintained  but  did 
not  raise  the  author’s  reputation.  It  Avas  scarcely 
necessary,  for  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.  Avas  already 
at  the  summit  of  favour.  After  a feAV  years  passed 
on  the  Continent  he  published  (1824)  Tales  of  a 
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Traveller,  a -work  which  he  thought  his  best  in 
regard  to  style,  but  which  some  consider  to  be 
over-refined. 

In  1826  he  went  to  Spain  and  began  the  long 
and  arduous  studies  which  were  the  foundation  of 
his  more  important  serious  works.  These  were 
The  Life  of  Columbus  (1828),  Conquest  of  Granada 
(1829),  Voyages  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus 
(1831),  The  Alhambra  (\9iZ2),  Legends  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Spain  (1833),  Mahomet  and  his  Successors 
(1850).  The  last  two  or  three  of  the  works  just 
named  were  only  sketched  or  partly  written  before 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1832,  but  they 
are  given  together  with  the  group  of  which  they 
form  part.  It  was  Irving  wlio  first  revealed  to 
English  readers  the  rich  stores  of  Spanish  history 
and  romance  ; and  whatever  may  be  done  to  correct 
or  enlarge  his  relations,  to  him  must  be  given  the 
praise  of  having  produced  some  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating books  in  e-vistence.  He  had  intended  to  write 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  for  which 
he  had  collected  materials,  but  generously,  and 
to  his  own  loss,  relinquished  his  design  to  Pres- 
cott wlien  he  learned  that  the  latter  proposed 
to  undertake  it.  At  the  end  of  this  sojourn  in 
Spain  Irving  was  for  a short  time  secretary  to  the 
United  States  Legation  in  London.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  city  (1832)  he  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  declined  political  honours,  and 
continued  his  literary  work.  Having  made  an 
excursion  in  the  then  Far  West,  he  published 
( 1835 ) A Tour  on  the  Prairies.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  Recollections  of  Abbotsford  and  New- 
stead  A bbey.  He  was  also  at  work  upon  the  last 
of  the  books  in  the  Spanish  series.  In  writing 
Astoria  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew,  his 

future  biographer.  The  Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville  (in  the  Rocky  Mountains)  appeared  in 
1837.  His  biography  of  Goldsmith  was  mainly 
written  about  this  time,  though  not  published 
until  1849.  He  remodelled  for  his  own  residence 
an  old  Dutch  house  in  Tarrytown,  near  the  scene 
of  his  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  This  became  well 
known  in  after  years  under  the  name  of  Sunnyside. 
But  his  intended  retirement  was  postponed  by  his 
appointment  in  1842  as  United  States  minister 
to  Spain.  He  returned  in  1846  and  once  more  set 
himself  to  work.  Goldsmith  and  Mahomet  appeared 
as  already  mentioned ; then,  in  1855,  Wolfert's 
Roost,  a miscellany.  His  last  work  was  the  Life 
of  George  Washington  (5  vols.  1855-59). 

Irving  was  never  married.  In  his  youth  he  was 
betrothed  to  Miss  Hott'man,  a lovely  young  lady 
of  eighteen,  daughter  of  the  lawyer  with  whom 
he  pursued  his  studies.  Separated  from  her  by 
her  untimely  death,  he  remained  all  his  life  faithful 
to  lier  memory.  In  his  works  there  is  to  be  observed 
a delicacy  of  feeling  towards  woman,  a chivalrous 
deference  as  well  as  tenderness  and  atiection.  He 
was  also  exceedingly  fond  of  children  and  always 
beloved  by  them.  In  his  youth  he  was  well  made 
and  handsome,  and  then,  as  afterwards,  was  always 
courted  by  the  best  society.  Sentiment  and  abund- 
ant humour  characterise  his  writings ; but  above 
all,  he  had  the  power  to  seize  the  attention  of 
cultivated  readers  by  his  keen  observation,  his 
graphic  touches  of  description,  and  his  limpid  and 
musical  style.  The  early  books  which  first  gave 
him  fame,  and  those  Avhich  came  from  his  studies 
in  Spain,  are  the  best,  for  in  them  his  genius  is 
conspicuous.  The  later  productions  are  respect- 
able, but  would  not  have  given  him  the  high  rank 
he  deservedly  holds.  His  was  a fortunate  and 
honourable  life  ; and,  on  the  whole,  though  inferior 
to  one  or  two  in  genius,  he  must  be  pronounced 
thus  far  the  most  successful  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  World.  His  Life  was  written  by  his  nephew, 
Pierre.  M.  Irving  (5  vols.  1862-64).  There  is  also 


an  excellent  short  biography  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  (1881). 

Irviugites.  See  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Chuech. 

Isaac,  one  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  half-brother  of  Ishmael. 
His  story  in  Genesis  makes  him  born  Avheu  both 
his  parents  were  advanced  in  age,  and  die  at 
Hebron  at  the  age  of  180,  leaving  two  sons,  Jacob 
and  Esau.  The  Midrash  ascribes  to  him,  in  allu- 
sion to  Gen.  xxiv.  63,  the  institution  of  the  after- 
noon prayer. 

Isaac  I.,  CoMNENUS,  emperor  of  Constantin- 
ople, was  the  first  of  the  Conmeni  Avho  attained 
to  that  dignity.  Under  the  successors  of  Basil  II. 
Isaac  served  in  the  army,  winning  the  hearts  of 
officers  and  men  by  his  prudence  and  uprightness, 
and  on  the  deposition  of  Michael  VI.  in  1057 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  He  established  the 
finances  of  the  empire  on  a sounder  and  more 
stable  footing,  and,  oraving  the  patriarch’s  threat 
of  excommunication,  even  laid  the  clergy  under 
contribution  at  the  tax-collections.  He  rej)elled 
the  Hungarians  attacking  his  northern  frontier ; 
and  then,  resigning  the  crown  ( 1059 ),  retired  to  a 
convent,  where  he  lived  two  years  longer.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  emperors  of  the 
East.  There  are  extant  from  his  pen  scholia  and 
other  works  on  Homer. 

Isaac  II.,  Angelus,  connected  through  his 
mother  with  the  Comnenian  emperors,  became 
sovereign  of  the  East  in  1185,  and  reigned  ten 
years.  Isaac  was  a vicious  and  cowardly  prince, 
and  his  reign  Avas  a jjeriod  of  Avar  and  tumult. 
He  Avas  dethroned,  blinded,  and  imprisoned  by 
his  brother  Alexius  in  1195.  Eight  years  later  he 
Avas  restored  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  a period 
of  six  months,  Avhen  he  Avas  again  dethroned,  and 
soon  after  he  died  in  prison. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  born  on 
23d  April  1451,  Avas  the  daughter  of  John  II.,  king 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  in  1469  married  Ferdinand 
V.,  surnamed  ‘ the  Catholic,’  king  of  Aragon.  See 
Ferdinand. 

Isabella  II.  (Maria Isabel  Luisa),  ex-queen 
of  Spain,  the  elder  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
See  Spain. 

Isabey,  Je.in  Baptiste,  French  portrait- 
painter,  Avas  born  at  Nancv  on  11th  April  1767, 
and  studied  under  David.  He  painted  portraits  of 
several  of  the  notabilities  of  the  Revolution,  as 
Saint-Just,  Barrere,  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  others. 
Afterwards  he  became  court-painter  to  Napoleon, 
and  painted  him  and  most  of  his  generals,  and 
important  events  in  his  life.  After  Napoleon’s 
fall  Isabey  Avorked  for  the  Bourbon  sovereigns. 
He  excelled  also  as  a miniature-painter  and  as  a 
painter  on  porcelain.  His'Isabey’s  Boat’  (1796), 

‘ RevicAv  of  Troops  by  the  First  Consul’  (1804), 
‘Members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna’  (1815), 
and  ‘Staircase  of  the  Paris  Museum,’  a Avater- 
colour  (1817),  are  his  most  important  compositions 
apart  from  portraits.  He  died  at  Paris,  18th  April 
1855.  His  son,  Eugbne  (1804-86),  Avas  a clever 
historical  painter. 

Isamus  is,  like  WordsAvorth’s  cuckoo,  ‘a  voice, 
a mystery,’  for,  though  Ave  have  ten  of  the  fifty 
speeches  he  composed,  Ave  knOAV  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  facts  of  his  life,  except  that  he  pursued  the 
profession  of  speech-Avriter  in  Athens,  and  that  his 
first  speech  Avas  composed  in  389  B.C.  and  his  last 
in  353  B.C.,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
from  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  Avar  to  that  of 
Philip’s  supremacy.  Isseus  did  not  compose  politi- 
cal speeches,  or  speeches  to  be  delivered  in  public 
suits,  but  exclusively  sireeches  for  private  suits. 
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His  strength  as  a la^vyer  lay  in  his  power  of  deal- 
ing with  cases  of  inheritance,  and  it  is  fortunately 
those  of  his  speeches  which  deal  with  this  branch 
of  Attic  law  that  have  survived  to  our  times.  To 
the  student  of  Aryan  institutions  and  of  compara- 
tive law,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Attic  law,  they 
are  invaluable.  To  the  general  reader  they  are 
less  interesting,  for  the  very  nature  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  were  delivered — disputes  as  to  maum 
and  tanm — forbade  any  very  lofty  fliglits_  of 
eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  functions 
which  he  discharged  in  the  history  of  Greek 
oratory  as  a branch  of  literature  were  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  explain  the  fact  that  he 
was  included  in  the  ‘ canon  ’ of  the  ten  great  Greek 
orators.  It  was  through  Isnsus  that  the  change 
from  the  older  style  of  Lysias  to  the  new  school  of 
which  Demosthenes  is  the  greatest  representative 
was  effected.  He  imitated  Lysias,  and  was  him- 
self the  teacher  of  Demosthenes.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Demosthenes’  first  speeches  were 
those  delivered  by  him  in  his  efforts  to  recover  his 
inheritance,  the  branch  of  the  law  in  which  Isseus 
was  acknowledged  master.  The  characteristics  of 
the  two  schools  between  which  Ispeus  was  the  con- 
necting link  are  to  be  seen  in  the  natural  tones  of 
Lysias  contrasted  with  the  technical  skill  of  the 
professional  orator  which  along  with  higher  gifts 
marks  Demosthenes.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
trast becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  speech-writer  or  logographer .was  not  allowed 
by  Athenian  law  to  speak  himself  on  behalf  of  his 
client,  but  only  to  compose  speeches  to  be  delivered 
by  his  client.  When  speech-writing  first  became 
u.  profession  and  a branch  of  literature — i.e.  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — thei'e 
was  a prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
Athenian  juryman  against  the  use  of  speeches 
thus  written,  which  made  it  desirable  that  the 
speech  should  have  the  aj)pearance  of  being  the 
speaker’s  own  composition.  In  adapting  his  style 
to  the  character  of  his  client  for  the  time  being 
Lysias  was  unrivalled.  By  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes the  pi-actice  of  logography  was  so  usual 
that  attempts  at  disguise  were  less  necessary ; and 
the  speech-writer  might  display  all  the  technical 
skill  of  oratoiy  without  arousing  suspicion.  Ispcus 
endeavours  to  imitate  the  unprofessional  and 
innocent  style  of  Lysias,  but  does  not  succeed  in 
concealing  the  hoof  of  the  advocate  : his  simplicity 
is  exaggerated,  his  sentences  have  not  the  careless 
ease  of  Lysias,  but  an  ungraceful  negligence.  At 
the  same  time  we  find  in  him  the  germs  of  that 
combination  of  practical  utility  and  artistic  beauty 
which  was  afterwards  to  mark  the  new  school. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Isreus  surpasses  Lysias, 
as  he  is  himself  surpassed  by  Demosthenes,  in  pure 
oratorical  skill.  Lysias  is  distinguished  for  simple 
colouring  but  graceful  drawing,  Isfeus  for  careless 
drawing  but  deeper  shade,  brighter  light,  and 
gi'eater  wealth  of  colour.  The  eclitio  princeps  is 
that  of  Aldus  (1513).  The  best  edition  and  com- 
mentary (German)  is  that  of  Schomann  (1831). 

Isaiah  ( Heb.  Jeshaiah ),  son  of  Amoz,  first  of  the 
gi'eater  Hebrew  prophets,  was  a citizen  of  J erusalem, 
who  came  forward  as  prophet  about  740  B.C.  (prob- 
able death-year  of  King  Uzziah),  and  exercised  his 
office  till  at  least  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
main  object  of  his  prophesying  was  his  people, 
Israel,  sunk  in  social  unrighteousness  and  idolatry  ; 
the  subject  was  his  people’s  God,  Jehovah,  exalted 
or  sovereign  in  righteousness,  and,  because  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  righteousness,  supreme  over 
the  whole  world  and  its  forces.  From  such  a God 
to  such  people  only  punishment  could  pass,  and  tlie 
means  for  this  was  present  in  the  great  world-power 
of  the  day,  the  Assyrians,  four  of  whose  invasions 
of  Palestine  Isaiah  predicted  and  lived  to  see.  Be- 
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cause,  however,  Jehovah’s  honour  and  the  existence 
of  true  religion  upon  earth  were  identified  with  the 
continuance  of  Israel’s  national  history,  Isaiah  pro- 
mised the  survival  of  a remnant,  the  stock  of  an 
imperial  nation  in  the  latter  days,  and  centre  for  a 
whole  world  converted  to  Jehovah.  This  remnant 
required  a leader  and  a rallying-place  ; and  it  was 
on  these  two  points  that  Isaiah’s  eloquence  and 
hope  reached  their  climax  : that  a great  prince 
should  arise  in  Judah — though  sometimes  he 
described  the  future  Avithout  this  personage — and 
that  Zion,  though  closely  besieged,  should  remain 
inviolate. 

In  the  book  of  his  name,  the  prophecies 
generally  admitted  to  be  Isaiah’s  do  not  lie  in 
chronological  order.  They  may  be  re-arranged 
according  to  the  four  invasions  of  Palestine : Tiglath- 
pileser’s,  734-32 ; Shalmaneser’s  and  Sai  gon’s, 
725-20 ; Sargon’s,  711-10 ; Sennacherib’s,  701. 

( 1 ) In  the  prophecies  held  to  be  prior  to  the  first 
invasion  (ii.-x.  4:  some  add  x.  5-34,  and  xvii. 
1-14)  Isaiah  describes  his  call,  arraigns  both  states 
of  Israel,  intimates  their  invasion,  but  with  a 
different  result  for  each.  To  north  Israel  he  holds 
out  no  hope  : in  the  worst  that  can  happen  to 
Judah,  Zion  shall  stand,  and  David’s  dynasty  sur- 
vive in  a prince,  whose  birth  Isaiah  predicts  as 
almost  immediate,  whom  he  hails  as  a deliverer 
from  the  Assyrians,  but  his  ascriptions  to  whom 
are  applied  by  the  New  Testament  and  Christian 
theology  to  Jesus  Christ.  Tiglath-pileser  retired 
taking  only  a small  part  of  north  Israel  captive. 

( 2 ) In  prophecies  of  the  next  invasion  ( xxviii.  and 
most  probably  x.  5-xi. ) Isaiah  repeated  the  doom 
of  north  Israel,  and  his  word  was  vindicated  by 
the  fall  of  Samaria  in  721  and  captivity  of  the 
people.  He  warned  Judah  again,  but  defied  the 
Assyrian  to  take  Zion,  and  expanded  his  prospect 
of  the  coming  prince  and  the  glory  of  the  nation. 
Hezekiah,  his  friend,  was  now  on  the  throne,  and 
their  joint  Avork  of  abolishing  the  idols  may  have 
begun.  (3)  Aboiit  the  invasion  of  711-10  there  is 
difficulty.  Did  it  comprise  Judah  ? Sayce,  Cheyne, 
&:c.  say  it  did,  and  assign  to  it  Isaiah,  x.  5-34, 
xxii.,  and  xxxvi.  1,  where  they  read  Sargon  fpr 
Sennaeherib.  But  of  an  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Sargon  we  have  no  direct  evidence,  and  hence  other 
critics  ( Driver,  Robertson  Smith,  &c. ) assign  to  this 
period  only  xx.,  xxi.  1-10,  perhaps  xvi.  13-14  (the 
rest  of  xv.-xvi.  being  earlier),  and  the  events  in 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  (4)  With  705 — the  revolt  of 
Sargon’s  vassals  against  Sennacherib,  his  successor, 
and  Sennacherib’s  preparations  to  reduce  them — 
Ave  reach  the  most  fertile  period  of  Isaiah’s  pro- 
phesying. In  xxix.-xxxii.  he  denounces  JeAvish 
intrigues  Avith  Egypt,  predicts  the  siege  and  deliver- 
ance of  Zion,  and  promises  to  faith  and  sincerity  a 
glorious  future.  In  another  set  of  oracles  to  foreign 
nations,  not  all  dating  from  this  time,  xiv.  24-32, 
perhaps  xvii.  12-14,  xviii. , xix.,  xxi.,  xxiii.,  he 
intimates  to  a number  of  tribes  the  futility  of  their 
resistance  to  Assyria,  and  affirms  that  only  Zion 
shall  stand.  In  701  Sennacherib  overran  Judah, 
and  seems  to  have  been  bought  off  by  Hezekiah, 
only,  hoAvever,  to  send  back  a corps  under  the  Rab- 
shakeh  to  demand  Zion’s  surrender'.  It  AA-as  this 
corps  Avhose  sudden  AvithdraAval,  upon  neAvs  of  a 
great  disaster  to  tire  rrrain  army  at  Pelrrsirrtrr,  set 
Jerusalerrr  free,  arrd  so  gloriorrsly  vindicated  Isaiah’s 
Avord.  His  orations  drrring  these  events  are  prob- 
ably chap.  i. , describing  the  deA'astation  of  Judah  ; 
xxii. , the  panic  and  profligacy  of  the  capital  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  enemy ; and  xxxiii. , the 
prophet’s  final  trirrmph  at  the  Assyrian  AvithdraAval ; 
Avitlr  the  detailed  narrative  of  eA^ents,  xxxvi.  2- 
xxxvii.  After  this  trirrmph  irr  701  it  is  very  un- 
certain that  Ave  have  anything  nrore  from  Isaiah, 
except  it  be  the  latter  half  of  xi.x. , Avlrich  has  been 
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called  his  ‘swan-song.’  Of  his  end  we  know 
nothing : a tradition  exists  that  he  was  sawn  to 
death  in  the  persecution  of  Manasseh  {cf.  Epistle 
to  Hebrews,  xi.  37 ; Geniara,  Jehanioth,  49  b,  and 
Sanh.  103  b;  Joseph.  Antiq.  x.  31). 

There  still  remains  a large  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv., 
and  xl.-lxvi.  The  first  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  were  started  by  Aben-Ezra,  and  followed 
up  by  Koppe  (1779),  who  suspected  that  xl.-lxvi. 
ii’ere  of  later  date,  and  after  him  by  an  increasing, 
and  now  the  main,  body  of  critics  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Britain — Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Kuobel,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  A.  B.  Davidson,  Cheyne,  Driver,  Robertson 
Smith,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  &c.  ; and  to  a less  de- 
gree, Delitzsch,  Bredenkamp,  Orelli,  &c.  No  critic 
of  any  eminence  now  claims  all  sixty  chapters  for 
Isaiah  ; and  indeed  the  belief  that  they  were  all  his 
could  only  have  originated  through  the  taking  for 
granted  that  the  title  of  chap.  i.  covers  the  whole 
book — an  opinion  falsified  by  the  appearance  of 
titles  for  some  of  the  following  chapters  and  their 
absence  from  others.  None  of  the  chapters  in 
q^uestion,  save  xiii.,  claim  to  be  Isaiah’s,  and  that 
they  are  not  his  may  be  argued,  apart  from  the 
uncertain  and  confusing  testimony  of  style,  vocabu- 
lary, &:c.,  upon  grounds  of  historical  evidence.  The 
circumstance  and  horizon  of  these  prophecies  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  authentic  oracles. 
Assyria  is  no  more  the  dominant  world-power,  nor 
Zion  the  inviolate  fortress  of  God.  The  Jews  are 
not  in  their  own  land  : they  are  either  in  exile 
or  just  returned.  It  is  no  more  the  repulse  of  the 
invader  or  the  recovery  of  Zion  from  siege  that 
is  predicted  ; but  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  in 
his  own  land,  the  redemption  of  a captive  people, 
the  laying  down  of  a highway  for  the  return  of 
exiles,  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  worship.  Exile  is  not  foretold,  nor  the 
effort  made  to  lift  the  imagination  to  it  as  certain. 
It  is  described  as  present : the  people  are  addressed 
as  in  exile,  their  conscience  is  appealed  to  as 
the  conscience  of  a people  who  have  suffered  and 
acknowledge  their  penalty.  In  the  case  of  xl.-lxvi. 
there  is  an  additional  argument.  In  some  of  these 
I chapters  Cyrus,  who  appeared  about  550  or  more 
I than  a century  after  Isaiah’s  death,  is  not  only 
, named  as  the  deliverer  of  the  exiles,  and  described 
I as  existing  in  the  flesh  ; but  in  a debate  ( chap.  xli. 

I ff’. ) about  Jehovah’s  righteousness — i.e.  his  fidelity 
I to  his  ancient  promises  of  deliverance  and  his  ability 
I to  perform  them — Cyrus  is  presented  both  to  Jew 
I and  heathen  as  a living  proof  that  these  promises 
I are  about  to  be  fulfilled — which  surely  would  have 
j been  an  utterly  vain  proceeding,  if  Cyrus  were  not 
I already  there,  visible  to  all  men.  This  very  definite 
I evidence  overbears  not  only  the  resemblances  in 
style  between  xl.-lxvi.  and  Isaiah’s  own  oracles, 
but  also  such  facts  as  that  Isaiah  foresaw  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  ( xxxix. ) or  that  he  once  wrote  from 
the  standpoint  of  a much  larger  exile  than  happened 
in  his  own  day  (xi. ).  It  is  quite  possible,  though 
incapable  of  proof,  that  the  disputed  prophecies 
contain  fragments  from  Isaiah  himself.  That  they 
contain  at  least  pre-exilic  fragments  is  more  certain  : 
Ivi.  9-1  vii.  11  implies  that  the  Jewish  state  still 
exists,  and  bears  traces  of  an  origin  in  Palestine. 
By  some  Iviii.  ff.,  especially  Ixiii.-lxvi.,  are  held  to 
be  post-exilic.  Originally  in  the  Jewish  canon  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  seems  to  have  followed  Ezekiel,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  confirm  the  late  date  of  at  least 
parts  of  the  book. 

See  Commentaries  by  Alexander  ( 1847 ; new  ed. 
1875),  Ewald,  Delitzsch  (trans.  1891),  OreUi  (trans.  1891), 
and  the  present  writer  ( in  ‘ Expositor’s  Bible,’  1891 ) ; 
Driver’s  isaia/i ; his  Life  and  Times  (1888);  Kennedy’s 
Unity  of  Isaiah  (1891);  work.s  by  Cheyne  (1870-95); 
and  Matthew  Arnold’s  two  books  on  Isaiah. 


Isaiubert,  Francois  Andre,  French  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Aunay  (Eure-et-Loire)  on  30tb  Novem- 
ber 1792.  In  1818  he  began  to  practise  as  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris.  Here  he 
soon  made  a name  as  a political  advocate,  ranging 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  Restoration  govern- 
ment. About  this  time  he  greatly  enhanced  his 
reputation  by  publishing  Eecneil  Gtntral  des  An- 
ciennes  Lois  Frangaises  (29  vols.  1821-33),  Traite  du 
Droit  Public,  et  du  Droit  des  Gens  (5  vols.  18‘23), 
and  Code  Sectoral  et  Municipal  (2d  ed.  1831).  He 
also  interested  himself  actively  in  the  condition  of 
the  liberated  slaves  in  the  French  West  Indian 
colonies.  After  the  July  revolution  of  1830  he  Mas 
appointed  councillor  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  and 
elected  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
From  this  year  dorvn  to  1848  Isambert  belonged  to 
the  Constitutional  opposition,  signalising  himself  as 
a friend  of  liberty  and  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  chief  literary  jnoductions  of  the  later  part  of 
his  life  are  £tat  Beligieux  de  la  France  et  de 
V Europe  (1843-44)  and  Histoire  de  Justinien 
(1856).  His  Pandectcs  Frangaises,  a collection  of 
French  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinances,  from  1789 
onM'ards,  M'as  left  unfinished.  Isambert  died  at 
Paris  on  13th  April  1857. 

Isaildula^  or  Isandhlwana,  in  the  north-east 
of  Natal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Buffalo  River,  110 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Durban.  There,  on  22d  January 
1879,  the  British  camp,  comprising  four  companies 
of  the  24th,  M'ith  a native  contingent,  under 
Colonels  Durnford  and  Pulleine,  was  surprised  by 
18,000  Zulus  in  Lord  Chelmsford’s  absence  and 
almost  annihilated.  The  British  loss  exceeded  800, 
that  of  the  Zulus  2000. 

Isai%  or  ISER,  a river  of  Bavaria,  rises  in  the 
Tyrol,  north-east  of  Innsbruck,  and  floM  S 220  miles, 
generally  in  a north  and  north-east  direction,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Danube  near  Deggendoif.  Munich 
and  Landshut  are  on  tbe  banks  ‘ of  Iser,  rolling 
rapidly  ; ’ Hohenlinden  (q.v. ) is  20  miles  au’ay.  In 
the  first  part  of  its  course  it  is  an  impetuous 
mountain-torrent ; and  even  after  it  leaves  the 
Alps  it  has  many  rapids  and  islands.  Large 
quantities  of  M’ood  are  floated  doMii  the  Isar  from 
the  mountains.  Area  of  its  drainage  basin,  3545 
sq.  m. 

Isauria^  in  ancient  geography,  a district  of 
Asia  Minor,  occupying  the  summit  and  northern 
slopes  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  people  M'ere  stern 
and  savage,  like  their  native  mountains,  and  occu- 
jried  themselves  p)rincip)allj'  in  robbery  and  piracy. 
At  length  their  depredations  and  those  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Cilicians,  became  so  formidable 
that  the  Roman  proconsul,  P.  Servilius,  chased 
them  into  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  coerced 
them  into  submission  in  76  B.C.,  for  M’hich  exploit 
he  acquired  the  surname  Isauricus.  Nevertheless 
the  Isaurians  M’ere  not  subdued.  Pompey,  in 
Marring  against  the  Mediterranean  pirates,  drove 
them  off  tlie  sea ; but  they  soon  returned  again. 
Indeed  so  far  Avas  their  porver  from  having  been 
broken  that  they  conquered  the  Cilicians,  and 
remained  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  states  doM'n 
to  the  4th  century.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Gallienus  (253-268)  there  even  arose  among  this 
savage  folk  a rival  emperor,  Trebellianus,  Avho,  hoM'- 
ever,  M’as  finally  crushed.  This  same  people  also 
gave  two  emperors  to  Byzantium,  Zeno  I.  (474-491) 
and  Leo  III.  (718-741);  the  descendants  of  the 
latter  ruled  over  the  empire  of  the  East  for  three 
generations.  From  the  5th  century  onM'ards  the 
Isaurians  gradually  disappear  from  history. 

Is'cllia  (the  ancient  Mnaria  and  Pithecusa),  an 
island  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  6 miles  from  the  mainland.  Area,  26 
sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1881)  22,170.  Ischia  is  a favourite 
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place  of  sumiiier  resort,  being  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  warm  mineral  waters,  the  great  richness 
of  its  soil,  the  exquisite  flavour  of  its  fruits  and 
wines,  and  the  enchanting  character  of  its  scenery. 
Its  highest  point  is  the  volcanic  Monte  Epomeo, 
2608  feet,  the  last  outbreak  of  which  occurred  in 
1302.  In  1881  Casaniiceiola  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  two  earthquake  shocks.  A still  more  dreadful 
catastrophe  befell  it  on  September  28,  1883,  when 
the  town  was  utterly  overwhelmed,  only  four  or 
five  buildings  being  left  standing,  and  four  or  five 
thousand  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  inhabitants 
grow  fruits,  wine,  and  olive-oil,  and  carry  on  fishing. 
Chief  towns  : Ischia  (2741),  a bishop’s  seat;  Casa- 
micciola  ( 3963 ) ; and  Torio  (3157).  See  Johnston- 
Lavis,  The  Earthquakes  of  Ischia  (Naples,  1886). 

Ischl,  a town  of  Upper  Austria,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  gardens,  is  finely  situated,  1536  feet 
above  sea-level,  on  the  river  Traun,  amid  magnifi- 
cent Alpine  scenery,  33  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Salzburg. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  called  the  Salz- 
kammergut  (q.v.).  The  situation  of  Ischl,  and  the 
saline  baths,  established  in  1822,  attract  4000  or 
5000  visitors  annually,  including  the  Austrian 
royal  family,  who  have  built  a villa.  About  8000 
tons  of  salt  are  manufactured  here  every  year  in 
the  salt-works,  opened  in  1571.  Pop.  2124.  See 
Ischl  und  seine  Umgebung  (7th  ed.  1885). 

Iseghem,  a town  of  Belgium,  10  miles  by  rail 
N.  by  W.  of  Courtrai,  has  linen  and  lace  manufac- 
tures, and  a pop.  of  9520. 

Iseo,  Lake  [Lacus  Sehinus),  a lake  of  Northern 
Italy,  situated  between  the  provinces  of  Bergamo 
and  Brescia.  Length,  12J  miles;  maximum  breadth, 
3|  miles ; area,  24  sq.  m.  It  contains  two  small 
islands,  and  is  fed  by  the  Oglio,  a tributary  of 
the  Po. 

Is6re,  a department  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
round  which  on  the  north  and  west  flows  the  river 
Rhone.  It  was  formed  out  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Dauphine.  Area,  3200  sq.  m. ; pop.  (1872) 
575,784;  (1886)  581,680;  (1891)  572,145.  The 
surface  is  level  in  the  north-west,  but  becomes 
mountainous  and  picturesque  in  the  east  and 
south-east.  Mont  du  Midi,  on  the  south-eastern 
border,  rises  to  13,088  feet.  The  chief  river,  besides 
the  Rhone,  is  its  left-hand  tributary,  the  Isere, 
which,  rising  in  the  Alps  at  an  altitude  of  7540  feet, 
flows  south-westwards  to  join  the  Rhone  above 
Valence,  after  a total  course  of  180  miles  (102 
navigable).  The  products  include  wheat,  wine, 
stone  fruits,  medicinal  plants,  and  hemp.  Cheese 
is  made ; and  silkworms  are  reared.  The  de- 
partment is  rich  in  mineral  products  : iron,  coal, 
and  turf  are  worked,  and  to  a less  extent  marble, 
slates,  and  gypsum.  The  industrial  activity  is 
considerable,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  goods,  gloves,  silk  stuffs,  cloth, 
linen,  paper,  straw-hats,  liqueur  (Chartreuse),  &c. 
The  department  contains  four  arrondissements, 
Grenoble,  La  Tour-du-Pin,  St  Marcellin,  and 
Vienne ; capital,  Grenoble. 

Iserlolin,  a manufacturing  town  of  Prussian 
Westphalia,  is  situated  on  a tributary  of  the  Ruhr, 
14  miles  SE.  of  Dortmund.  The  industry  is  chiefly 
directed  to  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  especially 
of  brass  and  bronze  articles.  The  calamine  mines 
Me  celebrated.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
Declien  stalactite  cave,  292  yards  long,  discovered 
in  1868.  Pop.  ( 1875 ) 16,868  ; ( 1895 ) 24,722. 

Iserilia  ( anc.  Msernia ),  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Apennines,  52  miles  N.  of  Naples.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  built  on  the  cyclopean  Samnite  remains. 
Among  other  antiquities  is  a subterranean  aque- 
duct. The  town,  much  injured  in  1805  by  an 
earthquake,  is  the  seat  of  a bishop.  Pop.  767k 


IsllIliaeL  th®  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar,  the 
Egyptian  handmaid  of  his  wife  Sarah.  In  the  story 
of  his  life  given  in  Genesis  he  was  driven  at  fifteen 
from  his  father’s  house  along  with  his  mother,  and 
grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  southern  wilderness  a 
famous  archer.  He  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
great  nation,  and  the  character  of  the  Arabs  was 
supposed  to  have  been  foretold  in  Gen.  xvi.  12. 
Mohammed  asserted  his  descent  from  Ishmael,  and 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  declare  that  Ishmael,  and 
not  Isaac,  was  offered  up  in  sacrifice — transferring 
the  scene  of  this  act  from  Moriah  in  Palestine  to 
Mount  Arafdt  near  Mecca. 

Ish'peming;  a city  of  Michigan,  15  miles  W.  of 
Marquette  on  Lake  Superior,  and  392  miles  N.  of 
Chicago  by  rail.  Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  (a 
red  hematite)  are  quarried  close  by,  and  the  town 
possesses  foundries,  blast-furnaces,  &c.  Many  of 
the  miners  are  Scandinavians.  Pop.  6840. 

Isidore  of  Seville  (Isidorus  Hispalensis), 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century.  He  Avas  born 
most  probably  about  560,  either  at  Seville  or  at 
Carthagena,  Avhere  his  father,  Severianus,  Avas 
prefect,  and  he  succeeded  Leander  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville  in  the  year  600.  Tavo  of  his 
brothers,  Fulgentius  and  Leander,  Avere,  like  him- 
self, bishops,  the  first  of  Carthagena,  the  second 
Isidore’s  successor  in  the  see  of  Seville.  The 
episcopate  of  Isidore  is  rendered  notable  by  the 
tAvo  half-ecclesiastical,  half-civil  councils  at  Seville 
in  618  or  619,  and  at  Toledo  in  633,  Avhich 
Avere  held  under  his  presidency,  and  the  canons 
of  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Spanish 
kingdoms,  both  for  church  and  for  state,  doAvn  to 
the  great  constitutional  changes  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  also  collected  with  the  same  object  aU 
the  decrees  of  councils  and  other  church  laAvs 
anterior  to  his  time.  His  death,  Avhich  occurred  in 
636,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
early  Christian  history.  W^hen  he  became  sensible 
of  the  approach  of  death  he  summoned  his  flock  to 
his  bedside,  exhorted  them  to  mutual  forbearance 
and  charity,  prayed  their  forgiveness  for  all  his 
OAvn  shortcomings  in  his  duty,  and  directed  all  his 
property  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  At  the 
eighth  Council  of  Toledo  in  653,  the  epithet  Egre- 
gius  Avas  applied  to  him,  and  later  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  permitted  the  office  of  St  Isidore  to  be  recited 
in  the  universal  church  Avith  the  antiphon  ‘ 0 
doctor  optime,’  and  the  gospel  ‘ Vos  estis  salterrse.’ 

Isidore  was  a voluminous  and  learned  writer  in  a Latin 
ornate  rather  than  pure,  and  his  personal  character  stands 
high  for  its  simplicity  and  goodness.  His  writings 
include  Etymologies  or  Origins  treating  of  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  and  showing  wide  reading  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics ; Lihri  Diffei'entiarum  sive  de  proprie- 
tate  sermonum ; Proosmia  in  Lihros  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.; 
Qucestiones  tam  de  Nov.  quam  de  Vet.  Test. ; De 
Fide  Catholica  contra  Judceos ; Sententiarum  Libri  Hi.; 
De  Ecclesiasticis  officiis;  Synonyma  d.e  lamentatione 
animce  peccatricis;  Regula  Monachorum ; De  Natura 
Rerum  liber;  Chronicon;  Historia  de  regibus  Gothorum, 
Wandalorum,  et  Suevm'um ; and  De  Viris  illustribus  liber. 

The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Arevallo  ( 7 vols.  4to, 
Roma;,  1797-1803),  reprinted  by  the  Abbe  Migne  in  his 
Patrologia  Latima  (Ixxxi.-lxxxiv. ),  together  Avith  the 
Collectio  Canonum  ascribed  to  Isidore.  Vols.  Ixxxv.- 
Ixxxvi.  of  the  latter  also  contain  the  Liturgia  Mozarabica 
secundum  Regulam  Beati  Isidori. 

Isidorian  Decretals.  See  Canon  Laav. 

Isinglass  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
German  Hausenhlase,  ‘ bladder  of  the  sturgeon  ’ ), 
the  Ichthyocolla  ( ichthys,  ‘ a fish  ; ’ hollo,  ‘ glue  ’ ) 
of  the  classical  and  scientific  Avriters,  Avas  formerly 
obtained  only  from  the  common  sturgeon  [Accipenser 
sturio),  and  consisted  of  the  dried  air-bladder  of 
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the  animal.  The  necessities  of  modern  commerce 
have,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  same 
part  in  many  otlier  fishes  forms  good  isinglass  ; and 
instead  of  Russia,  as  formerly,  being  almost  the 
only  producing  country,  large  quantities  are  now 
brought  to  Britain  from  South  America  (chiefly 
from  Maranham),  some  from  the  East  Indies,  New 
York,  and  Canada.  The  commercial  varieties  of 
this  material  are  numerous ; and  besides  them 
others  are  occasionally  met  with,  as  the  Manilla, 
in  thin  cakes  ; the  Para,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  resembling  grapes  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  growing  from  a straight  thick  stem, 
being  the  dried  ova  of  the  Sudis  gifjas,  a large 
fish  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon.  An 
inferior  kind  is  also  made  of  cod-sounds  and  sole- 
skins,  sufficiently  good,  however,  to  be  used  in 
fining  beer  and  other  liquids.  Isinglass,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  Gelatine  ( q.  v. ),  but  a good  gelatine- 
yielding  tissue,  its  value  being  enhanced  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  abstracted  from  the  mem- 
brane when  compared  mth  the  complicated  process 
necessary  for  sepai-ating  and  purifying  the  gelatine 
from  the  skins,  &c.  of  other  animals.  When  sepa- 
rated, however,  the  substances  ai-e  identical  in 
composition,  and,  if  pure,  are  undistinguishable 
from  each  other. 

IsiSy  the  name  applied  by  Leland,  Camden,  &c., 
and  in  the  form  Ysa  by  Higden  (14th  century),  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  Thames  (q.v.).  Fora 
long  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name — a classi- 
cised form  perhaps  of  the  Celtic  uisge,  ‘ water  ’ — see 
Notes  and  Queries  for  1882-84. 

Isis,  an  Egyf)tian  goddess.  The  deities  of 
ancient  Egypt  might  be  male  or  female,  but  in 
neither  case  could  the  Egyptian  worshipper  conceive 
a deity  as  existing  in  isolation  : to  every  deity  of 
either  sex  there  must  be  a counterpart  of  the  other 
sex.  It  was  to  this  notion  that  the  goddess  Isis 
owed  her  origin  ; she  was  the  counterpart  of  Osiris, 
and  this  fact  is  expressed  in  the  statement  that 
she  was  at  once  wife  and  sister  of  Osiris.  But  in 
all  such  cases  the  counterpart  remained  a much 
less  important  personage  than  the  original  deity, 
whether  male  or  female.  The  mythological  func- 
tions of  Isis  accordingly  will  be  found  to  be  subordi- 
nated, at  any  rate  in  their  oldest  forms,  to  the 
myth  of  Osiris.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  child  is 
the  reproduction  of  its  parents,  for  the  father  lives 
again  in  his  children,  the  son  was  to  the  Egyptian 
in  a way  identical  with  the  fatlier,  and  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gods,  the  mother  was  but  the 
counterpart  of  the  father,  the  identity  of  the  child 
with  tlie  parents  was  yet  more  complete.  In  other 
words,  as  a child  is  impossible  without  parents,  so 
it  is  impossible  for  a father  to  exist  without  a child 
of  which  he  is  the  father.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
deities  of  ancient  Egypt  are  grouped  in  triads  or 
trinities.  Father,  mother,  and  child  cannot  be  con- 
ceived except  in  relation  to  each  other  ( the  terms 
are  correlative ) ; yet,  though  identical  and  insepar- 
able, they  are  nevertheless  distinct.  The  deity  who 
completed  the  triad  in  the  case  of  Osiris  and  Isis 
was  their  son  Horus.  In  order  to  understand  the 
position  occupied  by  this  triad  in  the  circle  of 
ancient  Egyptian  deities  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  Egypt  was  no  exception  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  growth  of  all  political  communities.  All 
states  wliich  are  larger  than  mere  city  states  have 
become  larger  by  the  amalgamation  or  synoikismos 
of  smaller  unities.  The  smaller  states  out  of  which 
Egypt  as  a political  whole  was  formed  still  con- 
tinued after  the  political  unification  of  the  country 
by  Menes  to  exist  as  administrative  districts,  even 
when  Egypt  became  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  just 
as  the  boundaries  of  a modern  English  county  in 
many  cases  represent  the  frontiers  of  ancient  states. 
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In  Egypt  these  divisions  are  generally  known  under 
their  Greek  name  as  ‘nomes.’  Each  nome,  while 
yet  an  independent  state,  possessed  its  own  local 
deities.  When,  however,  they  were  brought  under 
one  government  a pantheon  was  necessarily  formed, 
and  the  order  of  pi-ecedence  amongst  the  various 
local  deities  arranged.  Practically,  however,  each 
nome  continued  to  regard  its  own  deity  or  trinity 
as  really  the  supreme  god,  unless  it  could  succeed 
in  identifying  its  own  deity  with  some  other  mem- 
ber of  tbe  national  hierarchy.  This  explains  on 
the  one  hand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  42) 
that  no  CTods  were  worshipped  universally  in  Egypt 
except  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
enables  us  to  understand  how  it  comes  about  that 
Isis  was  worshipped  as  Mut  at  Thebes,  as  Sekhet 
at  Bubastis,  and  as  Hathor  or  Athor  at  Dendera, 
as  Sothis,  the  dog-star,  and  as  the  planet  Venus. 
It  also  explains  why  Osiris,  originally  the  local 
deity  of  Abydos,  came  to  be  universally  worshipped 
throughout  Egypt.  Osiris  undoubtedly  owed  his 
elevation  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  identified  with  Ra,  the  sun  or  sun-god.  In 
chapter  17  of  the  Book  of  the  Bead  this  identifica- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  explicit  terms,  ‘ Ra,  the 
soul  of  Osiris,  and  Osiris,  the  soul  of  Ra.’ 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  mythological 
functions  of  Isis.  As  being  the  counterpart,  the 
sister  of  Osiris,  she  was  the  child  of  the  same 
parents  as  her  brother  and  husband — of  Seb  (or, 
as  some  transliterate  it,  Qeb),  the  earth,  and  Nut, 
the  sky.  The  beneficent  course  of  the  sun  across 
the  sky  is  terminated  by  his  murder  at  the  hands  of 
his  brother  Set.  But  though  the  sun  dies  to-night, 
to-morrow  there  lives  another  sun,  who  is  different 
and  yet  the  same,  as  the  child  is  different  from  and 
yet  the  same  as  his  father.  This  is  Horus,  wlio 
avenges  the  death  of  his  father  Osiris.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  myth  place  was  found  for  Isis  as  the 
faithful  wife  of  Osiris,  who  recovered  the  body  of 
her  murdei’ed  husband,  after  it  had  been  flung  into 
the  Nile  by  Set.  Having  concealed  the  body,  Isis 
fled  to  her  son  Horus,  and  during  her  absence  Set 
found  the  body  and  cut  it  into  fourteen  pieces, 
which  he  scattered.  These  Isis  collected  and  buried 
in  a stately  tomb.  The  question  at  once  presents 
itself,  what  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  mytlio- 
logical  functions  ascribed  to  Isis  in  the  myth  of 
Osiris  ? And  we  may  conjecture  that  the  answer 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  original  local  character  of 
Egyptian  deities,  in  the  process  of  identification,  or 
‘ syncretism,’  and  in  the  ritual  which  grew  out  of 
it.  Horus  was  originally  the  local  god  of  Edfu  ; he 
may  have  been  a solar  deity,  at  anyrate  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  tbe  same,  yet  not  the  same,  as  the 
local  solar  deity  of  Abydos,  Osiris.  He  was  inter- 
preted as  the  son  of  Osiris.  But  Horus  was  in  con- 
flict with  Set ; obviously,  therefore,  it  must  have 
been  as  the  avenger  of  his  father,  Osiris,  that  Horus 
engaged  in  conflict  with  Set,  though  before  Horus 
was  brought  into  connection  with  Osiris  no  such 
story  existed.  Again,  Horus,  before  he  was  identi- 
fied as  the  son  of  Osiris,  had  a mother  of  his  own, 
Hathor,  the  local  deity  of  Dendera.  By  what 
process  Horus,  the  god  of  Edfu,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  goddess  of  Dendera 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  connection  was  expressed 
in  ritual  by  a religious  procession  from  Dendera 
to  Edfu.  Accordingly,  when  Horns  became  the  son 
of  Osiris,  and  Athor  in  consequence  was  identified 
with  Isis,  the  procession  in  which  the  image  of 
Athor — i.e.  Isis — visited  Horus  at  Edfu  required  a 
mytliological  explanation.  It  was  provided  by  the 
invention  of  the  myth  of  Isis’  flight  to  Horus  after 
the  deatli  of  Osiris.  The  dismemberment  of  Osiris 
and  the  collection  of  the  members  by  Isis  is 
appai-ently  an  invention  to  account  for  the  phallic 
ceremonies,  which  survive  to  the  present  day  in 
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Eftypt.  From  this  analysis  of  the  myth  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  deities  of 
ancient  Egypt  were  not  originally  conceived  in 
triads  ; but  that,  on  the  contrai'y,  the  trinity  of  the 
god  was  a later  doctrine  designed  to  explain  the 
syncretism  wliich  resulted  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  various  nomes  and  their  deities.  There  is 
yet  another  mythological  function  ascribed  to  Isis 
which  requires  mention  and  explanation : she  rocks 
the  cradle  of  the  infant  Nile.  To  the  Egyptian  the 
conflict  between  the  sun  and  the  powers  of  darkness, 
in  the  heaven  above,  may  have  had  its  parallel  on 
the  earth  beneath  in  the  perennial  conflict  between 
the  beneficent  Nile  with  the  sands  of  the  desert. 
At  anyrate,  Osiris  had  the  Nile  as  well  as  the  sun 
for  his  emblem  ; and  by  a not  unnatural  confusion 
between  Osiris  and  Horns,  for  Horus  is  Osiris  in  his 
youth,  Isis  was  regarded  as  tending  the  infant  Nile. 
Finally,  we  may  dismiss  Isis  in  Egypt  by  adding 
that  slie  as  Neith  was  regarded  as  the  patron  god- 
dess of  women,  and  presided  over  child-birth. 

But  we  have  yet  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  Isis  in 
Greece  and  in  Rome.  As  early  as  Herodotus 
(ii.  156)  she  was  taken  to  be  the  same  as  the  Greek 
Demeter — for  no  other  reason  apparently  than  that 
Demeter,  like  Isis,  suffered  a great  loss.  Only,  it 
was  her  daughter,  not  her  husband,  that  Demeter 
lost.  This  was,  however,  a trifle  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a Greek  resolved  to  identify  his  mythology 
with  that  of  the  oldest,  the  wisest,  and  most  reli- 
gious of  mankind.  After  the  time  of  Herodotus — 
probably,  indeed,  not  until  post-classical  Greek 
times — on  the  ground  that  the  wife  of  the  sun  must 
be  the  moon,  Isis  became  a moon-goddess,  and  was 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  their  moon-goddess 
lo.  Again,  as  Athor,  Isis  was  imagined  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Semitic  Astarte  and  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite. When  the  attributes  and  powers  of  all  these 
goddesses  were  ascribed  by  the  (post-classical) 
Greeks  to  Isis  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the 
Orphic  mysteries  Isis  was  the  chief  and  most 
mysterious  of  all  goddesses.  Nor  have  we  any 
difficulty  in  recognising  that  the  Pans  and  Satyrs 
and  the  nursing  of  Astarte’s  children,  &c.  which 
appear  in  Greek  accounts  of  Isis  are  borrowed  from 
myths  that  really  belong  to  Demeter,  and  are  not 
Egyptian  at  all.  Our  two  chief  Greek  authorities, 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch  (Dc  Idd.  et  Osir.), 
draw  mainly  upon  one  Hecatreus,  of  the  time  of 
Alexander ; and  we  may  say  generally  that  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  Isis  as  a figure  in  Greek  myth- 
ology farther  back  than  the  age  of  Alexander. 

It  is  in  the  Roman  empire  that  Isis  becomes  a 
mythological  figure  of  importance  outside  Egypt. 
The  process  of  syncretism  was  carried  further  in 
her  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  deity.  Every 
function  ever  attributed  to  any  deity  whatever  was 
transferred  to  her,  and  the  result  is  best  stated  in 
the  words  of  the  mysterious  goddess  herself  to  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  (Met.  xi.  241) : ‘ I am  the 
universal  mother  nature,  mistress  of  all  elements, 
first-born  of  tbe  ages,  supreme  of  goddesses,  queen 
of  names,  ruler  of  the  gods,  sole  manifestation  of 
all  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  glance  makes  awful 
silence  in  the  shining  heights  of  heaven,  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  world  beneath,  whose 
unchanging  being  is  worshipped  under  many  forms, 
with  many  lites,  and  under  various  names,  as 
mother  of  the  gods,  as  the  Cecropian  Minerva, 
Paphian  Venus,  Dictynnian  Diana,  Stygian  Proser- 
pina, the  ancient  goddess  Ceres,  as  Juno,  Bellona, 
Hecate,  Rhamnusia — but  my  true  name  is  Queen 
Isis.’  To  this  we  may  add  the  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Proclus  : ‘ I am  that  which  is,  has  been, 
and  sball  be.  My  veil  no  one  has  lifted.  The  fruit 
I bore  was  the  Sun.’ 

See  Maspero,  Histoire  Ancienne;  Le  Page  Renouf’s 
Hibbert  Lectures  (1879) ; Sayce’s  Herodotus  ; Chantepie 
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de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrhuch  der  Religionsricschichte  (i.  1887); 
Brugsch,  RelUnon  und  Mytholoejie  der  alien  Mejypter 
(i.  1884 ) ; K.  Lepsius,  Ueher  den  ersten  jEgyptischcn  Got- 
terkreis  ( 1851 ) ; E.  Lefebure,  L’^tude  de  la  Religion  Egyp- 
tienne  (1886). 

Iskanderoon.  See  Scanderoon. 

Isla,  Jose  Francisco  de,  was  born  in  1703  at 
Vidanes,  in  north-western  Spain.  Early  in  life  he 
joined  tlie  Jesuits,  for  some  years  was  lecturer  in 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Segovia,  Santiago,  and 
Pamplona,  and  became  famous  as  a preacher,  but 
still  more  as  a humorist  and  satirist  by  his  writings, 
especially  his  novel  of  Friar  Gerund.  Except 
Cervantes  and  Quevedo  no  man  had  a larger  share 
of  that  peculiar  grave  humour  which  is  one  of  the 
special  products  of  Spain,  and  with  him  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost  irrepressible.  Even  in  Youth 
Triumphant,  an  account  of  a masque  performed  by 
the  students  of  his  own  order  at  Salamanca  in 
1727,  in  honour  of  the  canonisation  of  two  young 
Jesuits,  he  could  not  altogether  control  his  pro- 
pensity to  ridicule.  The  Letters  of  Juan  de  la 
Encina,  written  in  1732,  on  a pamphlet  by  a quack 
doctor  at  Segovia  who  had  given  him  offence,  are 
a good  example  of  his  style,  out  a more  character- 
istic one  is  the  Dia  Grande  de  Navarra,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  at  Pamplona  on  the  accession 
of  Ferdinand  VI.  in  1746,  which  he  wrote  at  the 
request  of  the  local  authorities.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
adroit  caricature  of  the  grandiloquence,  pomposity, 
and  inflated  phrase  usual  on  such  occasions,  but 
his  artful  flattery  of  provincial  vanity  and  official 
self-importance  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  good  Pam- 
plonese, and  they  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  him, 
which  he  appealed  to  with  an  admirable  assirmp- 
tion  of  injured  innocence  when  the  wits  of  Madrid 
charged  him  with  the  joke.  He  had  a hearty  con- 
tempt for  shams  and  pretences  of  all  sorts.  Friar 
Gerund  was  aimed  at  tjie  charlatanism  of  the 
popular  preachers  of  the  day,  especially  the  preach- 
ing friars.  The  decline  of  culture  produced  un- 
critical audiences,  and  these  again  swarms  of 
preachers  who  tried  to  get  credit  with  the  crowd 
for  originality  by  tricks,  mannerisms,  and  clap- 
trap. Isla’s  model,  as  he  owned  in  his  preface, 
was  Don  Quixote ; what  Cervantes  had  done  with 
the  sham  chivalry  and  sentiment  of  the  romances, 
he  strove  to  do  with  the  vulgar  buffooneries  of  the 
pulpit,  and  he  was  almost  equally  successful.  The 
first  volume  came  out  at  Madrid  in  1758,  and  in 
three  days  the  whole  edition  of  1500  was  sold  off. 
From  the  king  down  everybody  was  delighted  with 
it — everybody,  that  is,  except  the  friars,  for  ‘Fray 
Gerundio  ’ at  once  became  a nickname,  and  their 
congregations,  they  found,  laughed  at  instead  of 
with  them.  But  the  friars  were  a power,  and  at 
their  instance  the  Inquisition  stopped  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book.  A clandestine  edition  of  vol.  ii., 
with  the  imprint  of  Campazas,  as  well  as  a reprint 
of  vol.  i.,  came  out  in  1770,  and  another  in  1787, 
but  none  with  a license  until  1813.  Isla  was  struck 
down  with  paralysis  in  1767  as  he  was  obeying  the 
edict  expelling  the  Jesuits,  but  he  insisted  on  shar- 
ing the  lot  of  his  comrades,  and  betook  himself  to 
Bologna,  where  he  lived,  cheerful  and  uncomplain- 
ing, in  poverty  and  ill-health,  until  the  end  of  1781. 
A little  before  his  death  he  wrote  his  translation  of 
Gil  Bias.  A friend  had  urged  him  to  assert  their 
country’s  claim  to  a book  that,  as  the  French  them- 
selves acknowledged,  had  been  stolen  from  Spain, 
but  he  objected  that  he  was  not  David  enough  to 
attack  sucii  a Goliath  as  Le  Sage,  and  that  he  had 
never  read  Gil  Bla.s.  But  afterwards,  having 
nothing  to  do,  he  took  it  up  and  translated  it,  and 
further  amused  himself  with  a preface  in  which  he 
humoured  his  friend’s  patriotic  idea  in  his  own 
grave  way,  by  a circumstantial  story  in  the  styls 
of  Gerundio  and  the  Dia  Grande,  of  how  Le  Sage 
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(who  never  was  in  Spain),  being  in  the  suite  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  met  a certain  Anda- 
lusian advocate  who  gave  him  the  MS.  of  the  novel. 
On  his  title-page  he  put,  ‘ Stolen  from  Spain,  and 
restored  to  its  country  and  native  language  by  a 
jealous  Spaniard  who  will  not  allow  his  nation  to 
be  made  game  of ; ’ words  which  sufficiently  indi- 
cate his  drift ; but  his  gravity  imposed  upon  the 
Comte  de  Neufchdteau  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  provoked  a serious  refutation  in  1818,  to  which 
Llorente  replied  in  1820 ; and  the  controversy, 
having  that  element  of  paradox  which  gives 
vitality  to  argument,  still  maintains  a fitful  exist- 
ence. See  Le  Sage. 

The  best  edition  of  Isla’s  works  is  that  in  vol.  xv. 
of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  giving  Fray 
Gerundio,  the  Cartas  de  Juan  de  la  Encina,  the  Dia 
Grande  de  Navarra,  and  a full  collection  of  his  delightful 
letters,  but  omitting  his  sermons  and  translations.  The 
English  translation  of  Friar  Gerund  (1772),  by  Dr 
Warner  (some  say  Dr  Nugent),  is  somewhat  abridged 
and  a little  vulgar  in  its  attempts  at  the  dialect  of  the 
Campos  rustics,  but  on  the  whole  pretty  faithful. 

Isla  de  Pinos.  See  Pinos,  Isla  de. 

IslAlll,  or  Eslam  (Arab.),  the  proper  name  of 
the  ISIohammedan  religion ; designating  complete 
and  entire  submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God,  his 
will  and  his  service,  as  well  as  to  all  those  articles 
of  faith,  commands,  and  ordinances  revealed  to  and 
ordained  by  Mohammed  the  prophet.  See  Moham- 
medanism. 


Islamabad.  See  Chittagong. 

Island  (A.S.  inland,  iq,  ‘island,’  and  land. 
Ig  is  cognate  with  Icel.  e,y,  Dan.  d,  and  ultimately 
with  A.S.  e&.  Gothic  ahim,  and  Lat.  aqua,  all 
signifying  ‘ a stream,’  ‘ water.  ’ The  s in  island  crept 
in  through  confusion  with  Fr.  isle,  derived  from  Lat. 
instda),  land  surrounded  by  water.  The  larger 
masses  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  or  parts  of 
them,  are  Continents  (q.v.),  and  the  term  island  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  smaller.  Since  Australia 
has  an  area  of  over  3,000,000  sq.  m.,  and  (omitting 
Greenland,  which  is  possibly  an  ice-bound  archi- 
pelago) New  Guinea,  the  next  island  in  size,  has 
only  303,000  so.  m.,  the  distinction  drawn  between 
continents  and  islands  in  the  restricted  sense  is 
more  than  verbal.  There  are  few  large  islands. 
Borneo,  indeed,  is  little  inferior  in  size  to  New 
Guinea ; but  Madagascar  and  Sumatra  are  the 
only  others  with  an  area  greater  tlian  100,000  sq. 
m.  Honshu  (the  main  island  of  Japan)  and  Great 
Britain  rank  next,  the  latter  being  sixth  in  order  of 
size  if  New  Guinea  is  taken  as  first.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  relative  mainland  area  of  the 
largest  islands. 


Islands. 


Area  in 
sq.  in. 

New  Guinea 303,000 

Borneo 284,000 

Madagascar 227,000 

Sumatra 165,000 

Honshu 86,500 

Great  Britain 83,700 

Celebes 68,800 

New  Zealand  (S.  Island).. 58,500 

Java 48,400 

Cuba 45,000 

New  Zealand  (N.  Island)  .44,500 

Newfoundland 40, 200 

Luzon 40,000 


Islands. 


Area  iu 
sq.  ID. 

Iceland 39,800 

Mindanao 37,000 

Ireland 32,600 

Hayti 28,800 

Tasmania 26,200 

Ceylon 24,700 

NovaZembla(N.  Island  ).19.300 

Tierra  del  Fuego 18,500 

Nova  Zembla  (S.  Island  ).15, 700 

Formosa 15,000 

Hainan 14,000 

Sicily 9,900 

Sardinia 9,200 


Two  classes  of  islands  may  be  distinguished — 
continental  and  oceanic.  Continental  Islands  are 


closely  allied  by  the  structure  of  their  rocks  to  the 
nearest  continental  land,  from  which  they  are 
rarely  far  distant,  although  sometimes — as  in  the 
case  of  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand — separated 
by  depths  exceeding  1000  fathoms.  As  a rule, 
continental  islands  lie  to  the  south  and  east  of 
the  continent  with  which  they  are  associated. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  islands  on 


the  continental  shelf — i.  e.  separated  by  depths  less 
than  100  fathoms,  which  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  mainland  in  geologicallj^  recent  times.  With 
the  exception  of  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand, 
the  separation  of  which  is  unusually  complete, 
the  plants  and  animals  of  continental  islands  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  adjacent  continent,  and 
from  the  slight  differences  detected  the  period 
at  which  separation  took  place  has  sometimes 
been  calculated.  Groups  of  continental  islands 
enclosing  seas  stretch  from  the  south-east  penin- 
sula of  each  of  the  northern  continents  towards 
the  nearest  southern  continent.  The  Greek 
Archipelago  points  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
towards  Africa,  the  West  Indies  run  from  Florida 
and  Yucatan  to  South  America,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  extends  from  tlie  Malay  Peninsula 
to  Australia.  These  archipelagoes  represent 
mountainous  tracts  of  continent  which  have  sub- 
sided, or  else  irregular  portions  of  the  submarine 
plateaus  which  are  undergoing  elevation.  Professor 
James  Geikie  points  out  in  a paper  (Scot.  Geog. 
Mag.,  February  1890)  that  in  past  geological 
epochs  groups  of  great  islands  occupied  the  sites 
of  the  present  continents,  and  he  shows  reason  foi- 
believing  that  the  evolution  of  continents  by  the 
incorporation  of  islands  on  the  great  world  ridges 
is  still  going  on,  although  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  new  islands  through  local  erosive 
action  on  the  coasts. 

Oceanic  Islands  rise  abruptly  from  great  depths, 
and  show  no  geological  continuity  with  the  con- 
tinents. They  appear  above  the  surface  either  as 
( a ) Volcanic  Islands,  usually  nagged  peaks  or  vast 
accumulations  of  lava  nearly  as  precipitous  below 
the  surface  as  above,  or  as  (6)  Coral  Islands  (q.v.). 
Numerous  submarine  mountains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  which  only 
require  moderate  elevation  or  the  deposition  of 
sediment  or  coral  growth  to  appear  on  the  surface 
as  islands.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  oceanic  islands 
like  those  of  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand,  which 
biologically  resemble  oceanic  islands,  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  continents,  and  present  many 
features  of  unique  interest,  which  have  been 
worked  out  in,  detail  by  Wallace  in  his  Island 
Life.  See  Geographical  Distribution. 

Continental  islands  have  in  historical  times 
formed  the  cradles  of  great  commercial  nations, 
the  insular  position  giving  security,  and  the  water 
border  acting  at  once  as  a barrier  to  the  less  adven- 
turous continental  people  and  as  a highway  to 
the  bolder  islanders,  whose  closer  contact  with  the 
sea  makes  them  nations  of  sailors. — For  Floating 
Islands,  see  that  head  ; and  for  the  ‘ Islands  of  the 
Blessed  ’ and  other  fabulous  islands,  see  Antilles, 
Atlantis,  Avalon,  Brendan,  Elysium,  »&c. 

Islandsllire.  a part  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  embracing  the  Fame  Islands,  together 
with  three  parishes  adjoining  Berwick-on-Tweed 
(q.v.)  and  portions  of  two  others.  Area,  28,444 
acres ; pop.  3875.  Till  1844  it  foi’ined  a detached 
part  of  Durham  county. 

Islay,  an  island  of  Argyllshire,  13  miles  W.  of 
Kintyre,  and  ^ mile  SW.  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Sound  of  Islay.  Deeply  indented 
on  the  south  by  Loch  Indal  (12  x 8 miles),  Islay 
has  a maximum  length  and  bi'eadth  of  25J  and  19 
miles,  and  an  area  of  246  sq.  m.  It  contains 
several  small  fresh-water  lakes,  and  attains  a 
height  of  1444  feet.  More  than  half  the  whole 
area  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  way  of  road- 
making, draining,  reclamation,  &c.  Daiiy-farm- 
ing,  stock-raising,  and  whisky-distillation  are 
leading  industries ; whilst  slate,  marble,  iron, 
lead,  and  silver  have  been  worked.  In  the  course 
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of  the  century  the  old  proprietors  and  the  native 
tenantry  have  been  largely  superseded  by  new- 
comers. Islay  has  regular  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  Glasgow,  and  a telegraph  was  established 
in  1871.  Pop.  ( 1831 ) 14,982  ; ( 1891 ) 7335. 

Isle  of  France.  See  Mauritius. 

Isle  of  Man,  Wight,  &c.  See  Man, 

Wight. 

Isles,  Lords  of  the.  See  Lords  of  the 
Isles. 

IslewortU,  a Middlesex  parish,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames,  12  miles  WSW.  of  London. 
Here  is  Sion  House,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, the  place  where  the  crown  was  offered 
to  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Pop.  15,884. 

Islington,  a suburb  of  London,  but  so  closely 
connected  with  it  as  to  form  part  of  it,  is  situated 
2i  miles  N.  of  St  Paul’s.  Pop.  (1861)  155,341; 
(1871)  213,778  ; (1891)  319,143.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  religious,  educational,  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Agricultural  Hall 
( 1861 ),  where  the  great  national  cattle  and  horse 
shows  are  held,  is  capable  of  holding  50,000  people. 
In  1885  Islington  was  made  a parliamentaiy 
borough.  It  returns  four  members  to  parliament, 
one  member  for  each  of  its  four  divisions. 

Ismail,  a town  and  river-port  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Bessarabia,  stands  on  the  north 
! bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  48  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Formerly  a Turkish 
fortress,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Suwaroff  in 
December  1790 ; came  into  possession  of  Russia  in 
1812 ; was  assigned  to  Moldavia  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1856,  its  fortifications  being  razed  ; and  was 
transferred  to  Russia  again  by  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1878.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
tallow,  and  hides.  Pop.  with  the  adjoining  Tutch- 
kofif  (1866)  31,779;  (1897)  31,293. 

Ismailia,  a small  town  on  Lake  Timsah, 
through  which  the  Suez  Canal  passes.  It  stands 
on  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez  and  on  the  Sweet 
Water  Canal.  During  the  construction  of  the  canal 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  work,  having  been 
founded  in  1863,  but  it  is  now  a place  of  only  1850 
inhabitants.  — The  name  Ismailia  was  also  given  to 
Gondokoro  (q.v.)  on  the  White  Nile. 

IsinaillS,  a Mohammedan  sect.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Shiah,  or  party  of  Ali,  they  held  that  the 
dignity  of  Imam,  or  head  of  the  true  faith,  was 
inherent  in  the  house  of  the  Prophet  and  the  line 
of  Ali,  the  Prophet’s  cousin,  son-in-law,  and  chosen 
lieutenant.  They  arose  in  Syria  and  Persia,  taking 
their  name  from  one  Ismail,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  ImS,ms,  and  who 
lived  about  770  A.D.  But  the  sect  acquired  its 
importance  a century  later  from  Abdallah  al 
Kaddah,  a Persian  of  Susiana,  and  son  of  Maimim. 
He  was  an  oculist,  a scholar,  and  an  able  juggler. 
The  Ismailis  had  then  no  visible  Im^m ; indeed  the 
Shiah  lost  its  twelfth  and  last  Imftm  in  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  Mohammed  in  879  A.D. 
The  idea  of  a ‘ Hidden  Imftm,’  destined  to  appear 
for  the  reformation  of  religion  and  of  the  world, 
thus  became  necessary  for  its  existence.  To  under- 
mine the  whole  empire,  to  prepare  a great  revolu- 
tion and  overthrow  Islam  was  Abdallah’s  desire. 
His  instrument  was  the  faith  in  a ‘ Hidden  Imhin,’ 
or  ‘ Mahdi,’  ‘ Guided  or  Inspired  One,’  styled  by 
Abdallah  the  seventh  prophet,  Mohammed  having 
been  the  sixth.  His  many  widely-spread  dais  or 
missionaries  taught  their  converts  that  this  coming 
deliverer  had  opened  up  the  true  and  mystic  mean- 
ing of  the  Koran.  Tlie  teaching  of  all  previous 
prophets  was  abrogated  by  him.  Converts  passing 
through  their  nine  stages  of  instruction  learned  to 
deny  all  positive  religion.  Prayers,  tithes,  pil- 
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grimages,  legal  purity,  and  other  religious  obser- 
vances were  shown  to  have  meaning  and  use  for 
only  the  blinded  crowd.  A Demiuigus  was 
declared  to  be  the  world’s  maker.  The  resur- 
rection, the  end  of  the  world,  final  judgment,  and 
rewards  and  punishments  were  mere  allegories. 
The  universe  was  eternal.  Finally,  belief  was 
made  absolutely  free.  Mohariimed,  the  Chief, 
Hidden  Im^m,  Mahdi,  or  Seventh  Prophet,  son  of 
Ismail,  was,  after  all,  not  to  apj)ear  but  in  his 
doctrine  taught  by  his  disciples  and  apostles  ; and 
the  duty  of  all  believers  was  to  bring  the  world’s 
sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  these.  Abdallah’s 
son,  Ahmed,  succeeded  him  as  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ismailian  Society.  In  his  time  a Babylonian 
peasant,  Hamdan  Karmat,  joined  it,  became  a 
missionary,  a leader,  and  at  length  about  891  pro- 
claimed a communistic  system.  For  two  centuries 
the  Karmathians  were  the  scourge  of  Islam  and 
the  East.  An  Ismailian  missionary  among  the 
Berbers  of  Constantine  called  the  people  to  arms 
in  Ali’s  name.  Obeidallah,  a descendant  of  Ab- 
dallah al  Kaddah,  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ismailian  Society,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
revolution,  before  which  the  Aghlabite  (809)  and 
the  Edrisite  powers  quickly  fell ; and,  calling  him- 
self a scion  of  Ali,  by  Fatima  the  Prophet’s 
daughter,  was  declared  Calif  and  Mahdi.  The  rise 
of  his  dynasty,  which  is  called  the  Fatimite,  is  the 
most  remarkable  example  in  history  of  the  power 
of  religious  enthusiasm  led  by  conscious  imposture. 
Egypt  ( 970 ) and  Syria  were  added  to  its  empire. 
The  Karmathians  recognised  it  and  paid  it  tribute. 
Miserably  decayed,  it  was  supplanted  in  Egypt  by 
Saladin  in  1171.  See  also  Mahdi. 

Isma’il  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt  (q.v.)  from 
1863  to  1879. 

Isobars.  See  Meteorology. 

Isochroilism  (Gr.  isos,  ‘equal;’  chronos, 
‘time’).  A pendulum  is  isochronous  when  its 
vibrations  are  performed  in  equal  times,  whether 
these  vibrations  be  large  or  small ; but  it  can  only 
possess  this  property  by  being  constrained  to  move 
in  a cycloidal  arc.  See  Cycloid. 

Isoclinal  Strata.  See  Geology,  Moun- 
tains, Stratification. 

Isocrates,  the  Athenian,  who  was  born  436 
B.C.  and  died  338  B.C.,  represents  the  perfection  of 
‘epideictic’  oratory — i.e.  oratory  in  which  form  and 
literary  finish  count  for  everything,  and  matter  for 
very  little.  Oratory,  as  a department  of  literature, 
was  in  Athens  the  outcome  of  that  growth  of 
litigiousness  and  development  of  the  law-courts 
which  characterised  Athens  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  wars.  The  consequent 
necessity  under  which  every  Athenian  was  of  being 
able  to  defend  himself  in  a court  of  law  first  fostered 
the  rise  of  a class  of  men — the  Sophists — who  pro- 
fessed to  teach  the  art  of  argument,  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ; 
and  next,  as  the  literaiy  taste  of  Athenian  juries 
increased,  fostered  the  rise  of  a class  who  professed 
to  teach  the  art  of  literary  form,  and  who  taught 
by  example  rather  than  precept.  Hence  ‘ epideic- 
tic’ oratory,  show-speeches.  Such  teachers  of 
rhetoric  have  existed  in  other  countries,  but  at  no 
place  and  in  no  age  have  they  reached  the  artistic 
excellence  of  Isocrates.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  just 
explained,  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  Athens  at  this 
time  could  gain  the  ear  of  the  public,  whilst  else- 
where and  at  other  times  the  teacher’s  audience  has 
consisted  of  his  pupils,  and  he  has  lacked  the 
stimulus  and  the  corrective  of  competent  criticism. 
But  though  the  hour  had  come,  it  might  have 
sounded  in  vain  had  not  the  man  been  there.  A 
brief  summary  of  Isocrates’  life  will  show  that 
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nature  had  designed  him  for  his  work.  If  his 
speeches  are  deticient  in  practicality  to  an  extent 
tliat  has  irritated  Niebuhr  for  instance,  it  is  be- 
cause Isocrates  was  himself  so  utterly  unpractical. 
The  son  of  a prosperous  flute-maker,  Isocrates 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  in  his  youth 
heard  the  show-speeches  made  at  Athens  by  the 
earliest  epideictic  orator,  Gorgias.  He  also  listened 
to  the  lectures  of  the  philosopher  Prodicus,  and 
joined  the  circle  of  Socrates.  But  he  only  coquetted 
with  philosophy,  and  though  in  the  Phccdnts  of 
Plato  Socrates  expresses  the  highest  e.xpectations 
of  him,  Isocrates  abandoned  philosophy.  He  then 
took  to  speech-writing  as  a profession,  but  he  had 
none  of  the  talents  required  in  the  composition  of 
speeches  having  sucli  a practical  object  as  that  of 
winning  a case  in  a law-court.  After  trying  his 
hand  at  six  such  speeches  (402-39.3  B.C. ) he  aban- 
doned logography.  If  he  failed  in  writing  practical 
speeches  to  be  delivered  by  otliers,  he  was  still  less 
adapted  by  nature  to  deliver  his  own  speeches 
himself  and  follow  a political  career  ; his  voice  was 
too  feeble,  and  he  was  much  too  nervous.  Other 
people  since  Isocrates  having  failed  in  other 
pursuits  have  betaken  themselves  to  schoolmaster- 
ing, but  Isocrates  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  discover  this  i-esource.  About  390 
B.C.  he  set  up  as  a teacher  of  oratory,  though  he 
did  indeed  profess,  in  the  speech  which  served  as 
his  prospectus  (Against  the  Sophists),  to  give  a 
general  practical  education.  In  his  prospectus  he 
was  careful  to  distinguish  himself  from  such  shallow 
pretenders  as  the  Sophists  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  from  such  unpractical  teachers  as  philo- 
sophers. This  sample  of  his  skill  as  an  artist  in 
words,  though  it  drew  from  Plato  (Euthy dermis, 
304,  li)  some  contemptuous  animadversions  on  the 
little  knowledge  of  certain  persons  who  cultivate 
the  domain  intermediate  between  philosophy  and 
politics,  succeeded  in  drawing  to  him  pupils  who 
subsequently  became  distinguished,  statesmen  such 
as  Tiniotheus  and  Laodamas,  historians  such  as 
Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  orators  such  as  Isfeus, 
Lycurgus,  Alschines,  and  Hyperides.  Pupils  paid 
him  1000  dracliniEE,  and  were  put  by  him  through  a 
course  of  three  or  four  years’  duration.  He  himself 
composed  moilel  speeches  for  them,  such  as  the 
Panegyricus  (about  380  B.c.)  and  the  Platasicns 
(373),  and  corrected  the  oratorical  exercises  com- 
posed by  them.  But  he  also  wrote  sireeches  in- 
tended to  be  practical ; one  of  them,  the  Archi- 
danms  (365  B.C.),  may  actually  have  been  composed 
for  and  delivered  by  the  Spartan  king,  Archidamus, 
but  the  majority,  for  instance  the  Symmachicus 
1 357  or  355  B. c. ),  the  A reopagiticus  ( about  354  B. C. ), 
the  Panathenaicus  (342-339),  and  the  letters  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  were  not  designed  to  be  de- 
livered but  to  be  circulated  and  read — they  are 
in  fact  the  earliest  political  pamphlets  known.  As 
a politician,  or  rather  a would-be  politician,  Isocrates 
has  only  one  idea,  and  that  an  utterly  impractic- 
able one — to  unite  all  Greeks  together  in  a joint 
attack  upon  the  common  foe,  Persia.  The  practical 
commentary  on  this  ridiculous  Pan-Hellenistic 
panacea  was  the  destruction  of  Greek  freedom  on 
the  field  of  Chferonea  by  the  very  Philip  to  whom 
Isocrates  looked  to  make  his  nostrum  effective. 

‘ That  dishonest  victory,’  in  tlie  words  of  Milton, 
‘killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent.’  Iso- 
crates did  indeed  die  shortly  after  the  news  of  the 
battle  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  the  news  that  killed  the 
schoolmaster.  Unpractical  Isocrates  certainly  was. 
Alexander  conquered  Asia  in  less  time  than  it  took 
Isocrates  to  write  a single speecli  (the P«?ae(7,yrfc«s). 
But  it  was  this  very  characteristic  which  made  tlie 
oratory  of  Isocrates  what  it  is.  And  Milton’s 
tribute  to  him  may  serve  to  remind  us  that,  in  the 


opinion  of  all  competent  judges,  for  melody,  artistic 
merit,  perfection  of  form  and  literary  finish,  Iso- 
crates stands  unrivalled.  He  has  of  course  the 
defects  of  his  qualities.  His  work  may  be  finished, 
but  it  is  undeniably  laboured.  He  may  have 
melody,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  He  is 
always  smooth,  even  where  he  ought  to  be  stormy. 
Such  perfection  of  form  as  he  attained  could  only  be 
produced  by  an  artist  who  was  wdlling  to  sacrifice 
everything  else  to  it,  and  Isocrates  by  nature  did 
readily  incline  to  do  so.  A few'  obvious  generalities 
and  a few  moral  sentiments  w'ere  all  that  he 
required  in  the  way  of  matter  for  a speech — indeed 
for  many  speeches.  The  result  is  that  having  read 
one  of  his  speeches  you  have  read  all.  The  truths  of 
morality  are  indeed  eternal,  but  they  will  not  bear 
eternal  repetition.  Had  but  one  of  his  speeches 
survived,  his  poverty  of  thought  w'ould  never  have 
been  discovered,  but  fate  wdth  cruel  kindness  has 
preserved  nearly  everything  he  ever  w'rote.  But  if 
Isocrates  is  too  beautiful  to  be  absolutely  perfect 
himself,  we  must  not  forget  that  to  appreciate  his 
services  to  Greek  literature  we  must  not  consider 
him  apart  from  the  history  of  Greek  oratory.  He 
demonstrated  once  and  for  all,  and  at  precisely 
the  time  when  the  demonstration  was  necessary, 
that  prose  as  well  as  poetry  may  have  an  artistic 
beauty,  may  have  rhythm,  flow',  and  melody  of 
its  own.  It  was  w'orth  a lifetime’s  labour  to  effect 
this  ; and  if  it  was  only  in  Demosthenes  that  this 
outw'ard  beauty  came  to  be  wedded  with  nobler 
and  with  manlier  qualities,  let  us  remember  that 
it  were  as  vain  to  e.xpect  the  fruit  without  the 
blossom  as  to  imagine  that  we  could  have  had 
Demosthenes  without  Isocrates. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1493.  The 
best  edition  of  the  text  is  that  in  the  Teuhner  series. 
Tliere  are  excellent  English  notes  on  the  Demonicus  and 
Pancgyrimis  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  German  notes  by  Eauchen- 
stein  on  the  latter  and  the  Areopagiticus.  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Freere  ( 1894  et  seq. ). 

Isodyiiamic,  Isocliiiic,  and  Isogonic 
Lines  (Gr.  isos,  ‘equal;’  dynamis,  ‘force;’  klino, 
‘ 1 bend  ; ’ gonia,  ‘ an  angle  ’ ),  or  lines  of  equal  force, 
equal  inclination,  and  equal  declination,  are  three 
systems  of  lines,  w'hich  being  laid  down  on  maps 
represent  the  magnetism  of  the  globe  as  exhibited 
at  the  earth’s  surface  in  three  classes  of  phenomena, 
the  varying  intensity  of  the  force,  the  varying  dip 
or  inclination  of  the  needle,  and  its  varying  declina- 
tion from  the  true  meridian.  See  Magnetism. 

I'sola  Bella,  Isola  Madre.  See  Boreomean 
Islands. 

Isola  Grossa,  or  Isola  Lunga  ( Great  or  Long 
Island),  a long,  narrow  island,  27  miles  by  3, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  over 
against  Zara.  It  belongs  to  Austria.  Pop.  12,000. 

Isoilierisin  (from  the  Greek  word  isomeres, 
‘composed  of  equal  parts’),  the  relation  between 
chemical  compounds  which  are  identical  in  their 
ultimate  or  percentage  composition,  but  present 
differences  in  their  chemical  properties.^  Isomeric 
compounds,  or  isomerides,  are  divisible  into  meta- 
meric  compounds,  or  metamerides,  and  polymeric 
compounds,  or  polyrnerides. 

In  all  metameric  compounds  the  molecular 
weight  is  the  same,  w'hile  in  all  polymeric  com- 
pounds the  molecular  w'eights  are  simple  multiples 
of  the  molecular  W'eight  of  the  low'est  member  of 
the  group.  As  an  illustration  of  metamerides, 
propionic  acid,  CoHj'CO'OH,  acetate  of  methyl, 
CHyCO-OCHs,  aiid  formic  ether,  H'CO'OCsHs, 
may  be  taken.  Their  rational  formulm,  which 
express  their  probable  constitution,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  yet  they  all  have  the  same  percentage 
composition,  the  same  emjiirical  formula,  C3Hg02, 
and  the  same  molecular  weight  ( 74 ). 
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As  an  illustration  of  polymerides,  the  hydro- 
carbons homologous  with  olefiant  gas  may  be 
taken.  Olefiant  gas  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CjH,,  propylene  by  CgHii,  butylene  by  64Hjj,  amylene 
by  C5H1U.  These  substances  have  the  same  per- 
centage composition,  but  different  molecular 
weights. 

The  carbohydrates,  which  are  represented  by 
the  general  formula  CxH^nOn,  present  well-marked 
examples  of  isomerism.  Thus,  cellulose,  CgHioOj, 
starch,  CiiHioOg,  and  gum,  CgHioOg,  are  meta- 
ineric ; while  grape-sugar,  CgHjgOg,  possesses  the 
same  percentage  composition,  but  twice  as  high 
a molecular  Aveight,  as  lactic  acid,  CgHgOg,  and  the 
same  percentage  composition,  but  three  times  as 
high  a molecular  weight,  as  acetic  acid,  C2H4O2 ; 
hence  the  three  last-named  substances  are  poly- 
meric. 

The  most  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light 
the  existence  of  several  special  varieties  of  iso- 
merism. A tautomeric  body  is  one  in  which  the 
reaction  to  some  reagents  is  as  if  certain  hydrogen 
atoms  Avere  in  one  place  in  the  molecule,  Avhile  to 
others  it  is  as  if  the  hydrogen  occupied  a different 
position  ; and  a tautomeric  body  may  be  desmomeric 
Avhen  it  can  be  prepared  in  recognisably  different 
forms,  differing  from  one  another  in  the  position  of 
these  Avandering  hydrogens.  Alloisomeric  bodies 
have  a similar  chemical  structure,  but  the  geo- 
metrical symmetry  is  different,  as  in  the  following 
case  ( in  Avhich  the  symbol  X stands  for  the  group 
•CO -OH) : 
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The  question  of  geometrically  symmetrical  or 
asymmetrical  arrangement  of  atoms  in  a molecule 
has  become,  in  the  hands  of  Wisliceiius  and  others, 
one  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to 
isomerism.  Quite  XDOssibly  the  allotropic  modifica- 
tions of  some  of  the  elements  ( see  Allotropy  ) are 
really  isomeric  differences  of  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  Avithin  the  Molecule  (q.v.).  See  also  Aro- 
matic Series  and  Chemistry  (Vol.  III.  p.  152). 

Isomorphism  ( derived  from  the  Greek  AAmrds 
isos,  ‘equal,’  and  morphe,  ‘form’)  strictly  signifies 
similarity  of  form,  but  it  is  noAV  restricted  by 
chemists  to  those  substances  Avhich  are  not  only 
similar  in  their  crystalline  form,  but  are  also 
analogous  in  their  chemical  composition.  The 
diamond,  C,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe0,Fe20o, 
and  potash-alum,  K2S04,Al2(S04)3,24H„0,  all 
crystallise  in  octahedra,  but  there  is  obviously 
no  analogy  in  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
substances ; on  the  other  hand,  the  spinelle  ruby, 
Mg0,Al203,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FeO.Fe.^Og, 
and  chrome  ore,  Fe0,Cr203,  not  only  crystallise  in 
octahedra,  but  (as  their  formuhe  show)  are  also 
analogous  in  their  chemical  composition.  Hence 
the  members  of  the  latter  group,  not  the  former, 
are  truly  isomorphous  in  the  restricted  sense.  As 
further  examples  we  may  quote  the  elements 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  tellurium ; the  chloride, 
bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride  of  potassium ; the 
sesquioxides  of  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  and 
manganese  ; and  for  additional  lists  refer  to  Miller’s 
Cliemical  Physics.  In  most  cases,  as  Mitscherlich 
( to  Avhom  Ave  OAve  most  of  our  knoAvledge  of  this 
subject)  shoAved,  the  chemical  composition  of  sub- 
stances that  correspond  in  form  is  analogous ; and 
that  chemist  further  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
crystalline  form  is  independent  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it  is  determined 
solely  by  their  grouping  and  relative  positions  ; the 
same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  Avay 
ahvays  producing,  according  to  him,  the  same 
crystalline  form.  The  coincidence  of  similarity  in 


crystalline  form  Avith  similarity  in  atomic  arrange- 
ment is  the  most  important  generalisation  yet 
arrived  at  in  the  science  of  crystallography  ; and  in 
chemistry  it  has  been  of  essential  service  in  facili- 
tating the  classification  of  compounds,  and  to  some 
extent  in  determining  the  combining  numbers  or 
atomic  Aveights  of  the  elementary  bodies. 

Iso'poda  (Gr.,  ‘equal-footed’),  an  order  of 
higher  Crustaceans  in  the  division  Avith  unstalked 
eyes.  The  body  is  usually  flattened,  and  the  first 
pair  of  abdominal  legs  form  a lid  overlapping  the 
others,  Avhich  generally  bear  gills.  They  are 
mostly  marine,  but  the  Avood-lice  are  terrestrial ; 
they  live  mainly  on  decaying  animal  matter,  but 
many  are  parasitic.  The  genus  Tanais  seems 
ancestral  and  primitive ; Asellus  is  very  common, 
both  in  fresh  and  salt  water ; the  gribble  ( Lim- 
noria)  bores  into  Avharf-po.sts  and  ship-sides; 
Idotea  includes  the  largest  forms  Avith  adaptive 
colours  and  sometimes  phosphorescence  ; the  family 
Bopyridaj  are  parasitic  on  other  Crustaceans,  and 
have  vei'y  small  males ; the  family  ACgidie  in- 
cludes many  ‘ fish-lice ; ’ some  of  the  parasitic 
Cymothoidse  are  first  male  and  then  female.  The 
Oniscidte  are  terrestrial,  and  feed  on  decaying 
vegetable  matter  ; they  are  familiarly  known  as 
‘ Avood-lice,’  ‘soAv-bugs,’  ‘pill-bugs,’  ‘slaters,’  of 
Avhich  Oniscus,  Porcellio,  and  Armadillo  are  com- 
mon genera.  See  Crustacea,  Fish-lice,  Wood- 
lice. 

Isothermal  Lines.  See  Temperature. 

Isotropism,  physical  homogeneity  or  amorph- 
ism ; identity  of  elastic  forces  of  propagation  of 
vibration  (light,  heat,  sound),  or  identity  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  magnetisation,  in  all  directions. 

Ispahcin,  properly  ISFAHAN,  a famous  city  of 
Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  and 
formerly  capital  of  the  entire  country,  is  situated 
on  the  Zenderud,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
226  miles  S.  of  Tehran.  The  river,  here  600  feet 
broad,  is  crossed  by  three  noble  bridges,  one  of 
them  1000  feet  in  length,  Avith  34  arches,  but  noAv 
sadly  in  decay.  Groves,  orchards,  avenues,  and 
cultivated  fields  surround  the  city  for  miles ; but 
the  permanent  beauty  of  the  vicinity  only  serves 
to  make  the  contrast  all  the  more  striking  betAveen 
the  former  splendour  of  the  city  and  its  present 
ruinous  condition.  Miles  of  street  are  noAv  almost 
tenantless,  and  many  of  the  palaces  are  deserted 
and  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  suburb  Julfa, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  once  a flourish- 
ing Armenian  settlement  of  30,000  inhabitants,  is 
noAv  little  better  than  a mass  of  ruins,  since 
most  of  the  Armenians  have  migrated  to  India. 
Ispahan,  hoAvever,  is  still  an  important  city  and 
the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  including  all 
sorts  of  Avoven  fabrics,  from  rich  gold  brocades  and 
figured  velvets  to  common  calicoes.  Trinkets  and 
ornamental  goods  in  great  variety,  Avith  firearms, 
sAvord-blades,  glass,  and  earthenAvare,  are  also 
manufactured.  Of  late  years,  too,  Ispahan  has 
shoAvn  considerable  signs  of  improvement ; many 
of  its  edifices  have  been  rebuilt ; rice,  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  is  noAV  largely  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 

Ispahan  Avas  a trading  toAvn  of  importance,  and 
the  capital  of  Irak,  under  the  califs  of  Bagdad.  It 
Avas  taken  by  Tiniftr  in  1387,  Avhen  70,000  of  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  massacred. 
During  the  17th  century,  under  Shah-Abbas  the 
Great,  it  became  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  reached 
the  climax  of  its  prosperity.  Its  Avails  Avere  then 
24  miles  in  circuit,  and  it  is  said  to  have  had 
betAveen  600,000  and  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  Avas 
then  the  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  Avorld  ; the  mer- 
chandise of  all  nations  enriched  its  bazaars,  and 
ambassadors  from  Europe  and  the  East  croAvded 
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its  court.  In  1722  it  was  devastated  by  the 
Afghans,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Tehran  (q.v. ).  The 
importance  of  the  place  is  likely  to  rise  through 
the  opening  of  the  Karun  River,  since  the  main 
road  leading  from  Mohammera  to  the  interior  of 
Persia  will  pass  Ispahan.  IspahS,n  is  besides  the 
religious  centre  of  Persia,  as  the  Imdm  Djumaa 
(high-priest)  residing  here  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the  Shiite 
world. 

Israel,  Kingdom  of.  See  Jews. 

Israels,  Josef,  genre-painter,  was  born  at 
Groningen  in  1824.  He  studied  at  Amsterdam 
under  Pieneman  and  Kruseman,  and  in  Paris 
under  Picot  and  Henri  Scheffei-.  In  1855  his 
‘ William,  Prince  of  Orange,  opposing  the  Decree 
of  the  King  of  Spain’  attracted  attention  in  the 
Exposition  Universelle.  But  this  work  was  almost 
the  only  effort  of  the  painter  in  the  direction  of 
historical  art ; for  he  soon  turned  to  scenes  from 
humble  life,  and  settling  at  Katwijk  near  Leyden 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  portrayal  of  the  fisher- 
folk,  sending  to  the  Salon  of  1857  his  ‘ Children  of 
the  Sea’  and  his  ‘ Evening  on  the  Shore.’  In  1867 
his  celebrated  ‘ Interior  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Katwijk’  gained  for  him  a third-class  medal  and 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; and  eight 
years  later  he  was  awarded  the  cross  and  a first- 
class  medal.  More  recently  he  has  resided  at  The 
Hague,  working  indefatigably,  and  producing  a long 
series  of  genre-pictures  in  oils  and  water-colours, 
presenting,  usually  in  its  pathetic  aspects,  the  life 
of  the  humbler  classes  of  Holland.  At  first  his 
work  was  somewhat  violent  in  colour,  but  gradu- 
ally it  has  become  subdued,  harmonious,  and  lovely ; 
his  management  of  the  restricted  tonality  which  he 
has  adopted  shows  the  most  accomplished  artistic 
skill ; and  his  handling  is  large,  vigorous,  and  un- 
laboured. Among  his  chief  pictures  may  be 
named  ‘The  Sewing-school  at  Katwijk’  (1881), 
‘Silent  Company  ’ (1882),  ‘Fine  Weather’  (1883), 
and  ‘The  Struggle  for  Life’  (1883).  He  is  also 
favourably  known  as  an  etcher  by  ‘Old  Mary,’ 
‘The  Cradle,’  ‘The  Mother,’  ‘The  Fisherman,’ 
and  other  plates  very  simple,  direct,  and  painter- 
like in  their  method.  See  a monograph  by  Netseber, 
with  etchings  by  Steelink  ( French  trans.  by  Zileken, 
Amsterdam ). 

Issik-kul  ( Kirghiz,  ‘ warm  water  ’ ),  a lake  in 
central  Asia,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Semirye- 
tchensk,  situated,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above 
sea-level,  between  the  Terskei  Ala-tau  range  on 
the  south  and  the  Kungei  Ala-tau  on  the  north. 
It  measures  112  miles  long,  38  miles  broad,  and 
covers  an  area  of  1980  sq.  m.  Its  water  is  veiy 
salt,  but  full  of  fish,  especially  carp.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  receives  forty  or  more 
rivers,  its  surface  falls  permanently  at  the  rate  of 
8 or  9 inches  a year. 

Issoire  ( anc.  Issiodorum ),  a town  in  the  French 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Couze  and  Allier,  21  miles  by  rail  SE.  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,  Pop.  6051.  The  town  and  its 
people  were  treated  with  savage  fury  by  both 
parties  during  the  religious  wars  after  the  Re- 
formation ( 1574-77 ). 

Issoildun,  a town  in  the  French  department 
of  Indre,  72  miles  S.  of  Orleans  by  rail,  has  manu- 
factures of  parchment,  cloth,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, &c.,  and  quarries  of  lithographic  stone. 
Pop.  (1872)  11,913;  (1886)  12,697;  (1891)  11,431. 

Issue,  in  Law,  means  the  point  of  fact  in  dis- 
pute which  is  submitted  to  a jury. 

ISSIIS,  anciently,  a seaport  on  a gulf  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  for 


the  victory  which  Alexander  the  Great  obtained 
here  over  Darius  (333  B.C.),  by  which  the  camp 
and  treasure  and  family  of  Darius  fell  into  his 
hands. 

Issy,  a village  in  the  French  department  of 
Seine,  balf  a mile  SW.  from  Paris,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a tramway,  possesses  a seminary,  a 
retreat  for  old  men,  a castle,  and  manufactures  of 
waxcloth,  chemicals,  &c.  Pop.  (1886)  12,080. 
Here  on  3d  July  1815  Bliicher  defeated  Davolit. 
In  1870-71,  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  fort  of  Issy  suffered  severely  from  the 
artillery  fire.  It  has  since  been  re-erected,  and 
now  forms  part  of  the  south-west  defences  of 
Paris. 

Istakhr,  or  Stakhr,  an  ancient  city  of  Persia, 
built  near  Persepolis  (q.v.). 

Istamboul.  See  Constantinople. 

Isthmus,  in  Geography,  a narrow  neck  of  land 
joining  two  larger  portions,  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  name  was  often 
employed  by  the  ancients  without  any  addition 
to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  joining  the 
Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas.  Here  were 
celebrated  the  Isthmian  Games,  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  Greece.  See  Athletic 
Sports. 

Istria,  an  Austrian  margraviate,  forming  a 

eninsula  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Adriatic 

ea,  between  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  and  the  Gulf  of 
Fiume  or  Quarnero.  Although  a mountainous 
land,  often  swept  by  the  sirocco  and  bora  winds, 
it  yields  excellent  olive-oil  and  wine.  Area,  with 
the  adjacent  islands,  1812  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1880) 
292,000  ; ( 1885 ) 299,911,  many  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  seafaring  life.  Capital,  Rovigno. — For  Dora 
d’Istria,  see  Ghika. 

Itacoluinite,  a schistose  quartzite,  containing 
scales  of  mica,  talc,  and  chlorite,  which  are  often 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a certain  flexibility  to  the 
ro(i\  (flexible  sandstone).  In  Brazil  and  the  south- 
eastern states  of  North  America  itacolumite  is  the 
matrix  in  which  diamonds  are  found. 

Italian  Architecture.  This  term  is  usually 
limited  to  the  style  practised  by  the  Italian 
architects  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
and  since  adopted  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  style  originated  in  a revival  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  Rome.  Although  Gothic  archi- 
tecture had  been  practised  in  Italy  during  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  it  had  never  been 
thoroughly  naturalised.  The  Italians  always  showed 
a preference  for  the  round  arch  over  the  pointed 
northern  form ; and  even  in  the  buildings  they 
erected  in  the  pointed  style  there  is  a certain 
simplicity  and  largeness  of  parts  indicative  of  a 
classic  feeling.  As  early  as  1350  Giovanni  Pisano, 
in  the  beautiful  sculpture  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Pisa,  showed  a return  to  tlie  ancient 
models.  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  planned  the  cathedral 
of  Florence  (1290-1300),  and  in  his  design  proposed 
a great  dome  ( a remarkably  Roman  feature ) over 
the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transept.  This  he  did 
not  live  to  complete ; but  he  prepared  the  way  for 
Brunelleschi  (q.v.),  who  went  to  Rome  to  study 
the  ancient  buildings  there,  at  that  time  neglected 
and  hardly  known  to  the  Italians  themselves,  and 
ultimately,  notwithstanding  great  opposition,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  the  construction  of  the  dome 
as  it  now  stands.  From  this  time  the  revival  of 
Roman  architecture  went  on  rapidly.  It  was 
encouraged  by  the  popes  and  other  princes  of  Italy ; 
and  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  soon  spread  ■ 
a knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  architects 
over  Europe.  At  first  the  Roman  mouldings  and 
ornaments  only  were  copied  and  applied  to  the 
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existing  forms.  As  the  ancient  style  became  better 
understood  its  general  principles  were  gradually 
adopted,  until  at  length  the  Modern  Italian  style 
was  formed.  This  style  may  be  defined  as  ancient 
Roman  architecture  applied  to  the  forms  and 
requirements  of  modern  buildings.  It  has  been 
admirably  applied  to  domestic,  but  it  has  never 
been  so  successfully  used  in  ecclesiastical  edifices. 


Library  of  St  Mark’s,  Yenice,  Ricardi  Palace,  Florence, 
by  Sansovino.  by  Michelozzo. 


The  domes  of  the  Italian  churches  render  the 
interiors  of  these  buildings  very  impressive,  and 
are  a feature,  for  the  introduction  of  which  into 
the  west  of  Europe  we  are  indebted  to  this  style  ; 
hut  the  facades  of  the  churches  are  broken  up  into 
stories,  and  want  the  unity  of  a Gothic  front. 

Italian  architecture  is  divided  into  three  styles 
or  schools,  according  to  the  places  where  it  was 
practised — viz.  the  Florentine,  Roman,  and  Vene- 
tian. The  Florentine  buildings  are  massive  and 
grand  in  effect ; they  are  indebted  to  ancient  Roman 
art  chieffy  for  details,  the  outlines  being  the  same 
as  those  of  the  older  buildings,  designed  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  locality.  Florence  being  a 
turbulent  city,  every  man  who  had  anything  to  lose 
had  literally  to  make  his  house  his  castle.  Accord- 
ingly, the  basement  ffoor  is  massively  built  with 
lai-ge  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  windows  are  small  and 
plain.  The  Roman  school  naturally  resembles  more 
closely  the  ancient  Roman  buildings  so  numerous  in 
that  city — pilasters,  arcades,  &c.  feng  freely  used. 
In  Rome  the  plan  of  including  two  or  more  stories 
in  one  order  of  columns  or  pilasters  with  their 
entablature,  having  an  attic  or  low  story  above, 
first  originated,  and  was  afterwards  extensively, 
but,  as  already  explained,  not  successfully  applied 
to  churches. 
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The  Venetian  style  is,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
city  long  accustomed  to  elegant  palaces,  the  most 
ornate  and  picturesque  of  the  Italian  schools. 
Venice  is  crowded  with  specimens  of  all  kinds  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  Renaissance,  and  retains  its 
individuality  of  style  from  first  to  last.  Each  story 
is  marked  by  a separate  tier  of  columns  or  pilasters 
with  their  entablature ; the  windows  are  arched 
and  m-namented  with  columns,  and  the  spandrils 
commonly  filled  with  figures.  The  outline  is  varied 
in  form,  and  is  usually  finished  with  a balustrade, 
broken  by  pedestals,  and  crowned  with  sculptured 
figures.  It  is  from  this  most  picturesque  of  the 
styles  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  derived  their  peculiar  forms. 
See  Renaissance,  Elizabethan,  Palladio. 

Italy.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  comprises  the 
central  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern 
Europe  ( excepting  the  small  republic  of  San  Marino, 
q.v. ),  together  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  some 
smaller  islands.  Knit  to  the  solid  mass  of  central 
Europe  by  the  Aiiennines,  the  peninsula  projects 
south-eastward  into  the  Mediterranean  like  a mag- 
net, drawing  to  itself  in  ancient  times  the  lordship 
and  commerce  of  the  whole  sea,  and  serving  as  the 
avenue  by  which  the  culture  of  the  East  was 
carried  into  northern  and  western  Europe.  At  the 
Strait  of  Otranto  Italy  approaches  within  less 
than  50  miles  of  Albania.  The  boundaries  of  the 
peninsula  are  on  the  W.  and  S.  that  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
and  on  the  E.  the  Adriatic;  on  the  N.  the  Alps 
stretch  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Riviera,  and  almost  without  a break  shut  in  the 
kingdom  from  Austro-Hungary,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  The  peninsula  itsdf  extends  from  46°  40' 
12"  N.  lat.  (Monte  Trugnoni  in  the  Carnian  Alps) 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  Calabria,  an  unnamed 
headland  in  37°  54'  54"  N.  lat. , or  24"  farther  south 
than  Cape  Spartivento.  The  extreme  eastern  point 
is  the  Cape  of  Otranto,  18°  30'  37"  E.  long.,  and 
the  western  Monte  Tabor,  6°  33'  7"  E.  Its  greatest 
length  in  a direct  line  is  710  miles ; the  breadth 
ranges  from  351  miles  in  the  north  to  about  20 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Sta  Eufemia  and  Squillace, 
but  in  most  places  is  about  90  or  100  miles.  The 
seaboard  of  the  peninsula  extends  to  2272  miles, 
that  of  the  islands  to  1944  miles ; in  1890  the 
frontier  with  France  was  returned  at  307  miles, 
with  Switzerland  at  407  miles,  and  with  Austria  at 
466  miles. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  formerly 
given  officially  as  114,416  sq.  m.,  but  the  data  on 
Avhich  this  estimate  was  based  were  known  to  be 
inexact.  Strelbitsky,  in  his  Superficie  de  1’ Europe 
(1882),  made  the  area  111,410  sq.  m. ; his  calcula- 
tions were  revised  by  the  Italian  Military  Geo- 
graphical Institute  in  1884,  and  the  total  area  of 
tlie  kingdom  was  still  further  reduced  to  110,657 
sq.  m. , made  up  as  follows : Continental  and  penin- 
sular Italy,  with  the  small  islands  embraced  in 
its  administration,  91,422  sq.  m.  ; Sicily  and  the 
islands  administratively  dependent  on  it,  9939  sq. 
m. ; Sardinia  and  the  islets  near  it,  9296  sq.  m. 
These  are  the  official  figures  for  the  entire  king- 
dom ; but  as  yet  no  detailed  survey  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  areas  given  for  the  provinces 
in  the  table  below  are  those  obtained  by  Strel- 
bitsky’s  calculations.  At  the  first  general  cen- 
sus of  the  kingdom,  in  1871,  the  population  was 
26,801,154.  The  table  gives  the  population  actually 
present  at  the  census  of  December  31,  1881  (density 
257  per  sq.  m. ) ; in  1895  the  estimated  population 
Avas  30,913,670.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy 
at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881  was  59,956,  includ- 
ing 16,092  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French, 
and  7302  British.  The  Italian  population  includes  in 
Piedmont  about  120,000  of  Frencli,  and  some  3000 
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of  Teutonic  origin,  in  Southern  Italy  at  least  60,000 
of  Albanian  and  20,000  of  Greek  origin,  and  in 
Sardinia  7000  or  8000  of  Spanish  origin.  (A  list  of 


Provinces  and  Compartimenti. 

Area  in  Sq. 
Miles. 

Population 
in  3881. 

Est.  Pop.  in 
1889. 

1,906 

2,892 

2,554 

729,710 

635,400 

801,462 

677,556 

675,926 

1,029,214 

732)359 

1,085,780 

4.  Turin 

4;037 

Piedmont 

11,389 

3,070,250 

3,297,157 

1,619 

468 

760,122 

132,251 

810,562 

136)738 

Liguria 

2,087 

892,373 

947,300 

1,092 

1,845 

390,775 

471,568 

430,582 

501,531 

1,080 

687 

515,050 

302,138 

565)411 

324,204 

321,872 

1,228,218 

513,983 

128,172 

11.  Mantua 

911 

295,728 

1,114,991 

469,831 

120,534 

1,213 

1,312 

1,206 

14.  Solidrio 

Lombardy 

9,346 

3,680,615 

4,013,973 

15.  Belluno 

1,292 

174,140 

194,003 

437,656 

16.  Padua 

797 

397,762 

643 

217,700 

239,579 

952 

375,704 

421,509 

555,911 

2,556 

501,745 

20.  Venice 

733 

356,708 

383,247 

428,556 

441,406 

1,228 

394,065 

22.  Vicenza 

1,075 

396,349 

Venice 

9,276 

2,814,173 

3,101,867 

23.  Bologna 

1,432 

464,879 

497,213 

1,014 

230,807 

250,430 

274,042 

25.  Porli 

768 

251,110 

279,254 

994 

303,541 

27.  Parma 

1,278 

267,306 

285,790 

909 

226,717 

242,853 

232,482 

29.  Ravenna 

779 

218,359 

30.  Reggio  Emilia 

838 

244,959 

266,146 

Emilia 

8,012 

2,183,391 

2,352,497 

1,273 

2,239 

238,744 

269,018 

790,776 

860,226 

1,771 

114,295 

127,123 

133 

121,612 

126,798 

309,480 

544 

284.484 

648 

169,469 

186,221 

37.  Pisa 

1,206 

283,563 

310,321 

38.  Siena 

1,477 

205,926 

222,104 

Tuscany 

9,291 

2,208,869 

2,391,291 

39.  Ancona 

40.  Ascoli  Piceno 

41.  Macerata 

42.  Pesaro  and  Urbino 

788 

770 

1,072 

1,167 

267,338 

209,185 

239,713 

223,043 

290,367 

229,477 

261,071 

240,682 

Marches 

3,797 

939,279 

1,021,697 

43.  Perugia  (Umbria) 

3,658 

572,060 

624,039 

44.  Rome 

4,699 

903,472 

982,581 

45.  Aquila  degli  Abruzzi 

2,558 

1,705 

1,194 

1,110 

353,027 

365,434 

389,117 

391,087 

47.  niiiftti. 

343,948 

372,815 

48.  Teraino 

254,806 

281,332 

Abruzzi  and  Molise.  . 

6,567 

1,317,215 

1,434,351 

1,171 

392,619 

432,949 

837 

238,425 

259,015 

2,090 

714,131 

779,782 

336 

1,001,245 

1,060,032 

53.  Salerno 

1.958 

550,157 

597,031 

Campania 

6,392 

2,896,577 

3,128,809 

2,288 

679,499 

751,728 

2,584 

3,048 

356,267 

381,754 

56.  Lecce 

653,298 

600,905 

Apulia 

7,920 

1,. 589,064 

1,734,387 

57.  PoTENZA  ( Basilicata ) 

3,998 

524,504 

556,309 

1,998 

2,586 

1,227 

433,975 

461,269 

451,185 

492,690 

405,913 

60.  Reggio  di  Calabria 

372,723 

Calabria 

5,811 

1,257,883 

1,369,872 

1,270 

1,924 

1,166 

266,379 

563,457 

312,487 

460,924 

699,151 

297,762 

623,022 

352,778 

511,315 

774,070 

i;246 

1,985 

1,440 

341,526 

283,977 

389)566 

317,175 

67.  Trapani 

'930 

Sicily 

9,961 

2,927,901 

3,265,688 

5,284 

3,922 

420,635 

261,367 

449,414 

286,174 

09.  Sassari 

Sardinia 

9,206 

682,002 

735,588 

Total . . . 

111,410 

28,459,628 

30,947,306 

the  pretty  numerous  places  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  provinces  where  Albanian,  an  Italianised 
Modern  Greek,  Gallo-Italic,  Provencal,  and  Illyrian 
are  still  in  use  as  ‘ linguistic  islands,’  will  be  found 
in  a paper  contributed  by  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte 
to  the  Philological  Society,  March  1890.)  The 
estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1889  (see  table) 
was  30,947,306 ; but  this  is  based  solely  on  the 
difference  between  births  and  deaths,  and  takes  no 
account  of  emigration.  Within  the  eight  years 
1882-89,  791,404  persons  left  Italy  for  different 
parts  of  America,  as  many  as  113,066  emigrating- 
in  1889  alone.  In  1888  the  United  States  received 
47,856;  Argentinia,  75,029;  Brazil,  104,353.  Of  the 
1881  population  501  in  every  1000  were  males.  In 
the  accompanying  table  the  old  compartimenti  or 
groups  of  provinces  are  retained  for  convenience, 
although  they  are  no  longer  recognised  as  adminis- 
trative divisions.  The  area  is  nearly  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ; the  population  about  four- 
hfths  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  same 
date.  To  the  kingdom  proper  must  be  added 
Italy’s  colonial  possession  in  Africa.  This  consists 
of  the  territories  of  Assab  and  Massowah  (q.v.), 
on  the  Red  Sea,  Keren  and  Asmara  in  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Dahlak  archipelago,  which  embrace  a total 
area  of  nearly  4000  sq.  m. , and  were  united  into  a 
colony  bearing  the  name  of  Eritrea  in  1889.  More- 
over, Italy  established  a protectorate  for  some  dis- 
tance inland  from  Massowah,  and  along  the  coast 
from  Ras  Kasar  (18°  2'  N. ) to  beyond  Assab,  and 
till  the  disastrous  events  of  1896  claimed  to  have 
established  a protectorate  over  Abyssinia. 

The  towns  with  a population  of  over  100,000  in 
1881  were  Naples,  463,172;  Milan,  295,543;  Rome, 
273,268  ; Turin,  230,183  ; Palermo,  205,712  ; Genoa, 
138,081  ; Florence,  134,992 ; Venice,  129,445  ; and 
Bologna,  103,998.  In  1895  the  estimated  popu- 
lations were  : Naples,  523,000 ; Rome,  453,000 ; 
Milan,  433,000  ; Turin,  336,000  ; Palermo,  277,000  ; 
Genoa,  217,000;  Florence,  200,000;  Venice,  150,000; 
Messina,  147,000 ; Bologna,  142,000.  The  seat  of 
government  was  at  Turin  from  1861  to  1865,  then 
at  Florence  till  1870,  since  which  date  Rome  has 
been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Physical  Features. — The  configuration  of  conti- 
nental Italy  (for  the  islands,  see  Sardinia  and 
Sicily)  may  be  easily  explained;  in  the  penin- 
sular portion  it  is  determined  mainly  by  the 
great  chain  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  usual  with 
geographers  to  divide  the  country  into  Northern, 
Central,  and  Southern  Italy,  the  middle  section 
generally  being  taken  to  extend  between  Spezia 
and  Cape  Cii'cello  on  the  west  coast  and  Rimini 
and  Monte  Gargano  on  the  east  coast.  This 
division,  however,  especially  as  regards  its  southern 
boundary,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  it  will  be  more 
convenient  in  this  article,  while  retaining  the 
terms  commonly  in  use,  to  describe  the  country 
under  the  two  divisions  into  which  physically  it 
falls — the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the 
generally  mountainous  peninsula  to  the  south. 

On  the  northern  frontier  the  Alps  sweep  round 
in  a mighty  arc  from  Nice  to  Trieste,  running  out 
in  places  into  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venice. 
For  the  most  part  they  rise  steep  and  abrupt, 
except  where  their  wall  is  pierced  by  long,  deep 
valleys ; and  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the 
system,  including  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa, 
belong  to  this  mountain -girdle.  The  highest 
mountain  entirely  within  the  kingdom  is  Gran 
Paradiso  (13,652  feet),  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Graian  Alps,  in  Piedmont.  Between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines  spreads  the  broad  fertile  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  plain,  a nearly  level  country, 
which  differs  altogether  in  character  from  the 
peninsula  to  the  south,  and  for  a long  period  was 
politically  distinct  from  it.  Most  of  this  great 
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alluvial  tract,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of 
Northern  Italy,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Po ; 
it  is  irrigated  by  numerous  streams  and  canals, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  flourishing 
districts  of  Italy.  The  principal  rivers  are  fed 
from  the  Alpine  lakes;  and  the  Po  (q.v. ),  which 
descends  from  Monte  Viso,  on  the  western  frontier, 
and,  as  it  sweeps  across  the  plain,  receives  the  con- 
tributions of  numerous  important  streams,  ranks 
for  its  volume  of  water  among  the  notable  rivers 
of  Europe.  It  is  navigable  for  320  out  of  its  420 
miles,  and  .several  of  its  tributaries  are  also 
navi^ble.  The  Adige,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Po  by  canals,  is  also,  although  much  more 
rapid,  navigable  in  its  lower  course,  and  so  is  the 
Brenta ; the  other  streams  that  pour  down  through 
the  Venetian  plain  are  mostly  mountain-torrents. 
The  lakes  of  Northern  Italy  belong  to  a different 
class  from  those  of  the  peninsula.  Many  of  the 
Po’s  tributaries  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
into  considerable  bodies  of  water,  among  which  are 
the  Lago  di  Garda  (127  sq.  m. ),  Lago  Maggiore 
(81),  and  Como  (58).  These  lakes  are  all  remark- 
able for  their  depth  ; Maggiore  is  reported  to  have 
a depth  of  1158  feet,  Como  1358,  and  Garda  1916 
feet.  From  Rimini  to  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  the 
coast  is  flat  and  marshy  from  the  overflow  of  the 
rivers,  and  fringed,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
muddy  delta  of  the  Po,  for  long  distances  by 
lagoons.  These  lagoons  are  in  general  separated 
from  the  sea  by  only  a narrow  strip  of  sand,  with 
openings  at  intervals,  and  contain  some  important 
harbours,  such  as  Venice  and  Chioggia.  On  the 
opposite  coast,  along  the  Riviera,  from  Nice  to 
Spezia,  the  sunny,  rugged  mountains  come  close  to 
the  water’s  edge,  the  only  considerable  portions  of 
level  ground  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  valleys. 
The  Apennines  shut  out  this  district  from  the  rest 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  from  their  proximity  there 
are  no  large  streams  along  the  coast  here.  The 
geology  of  the  north  and  west  of  Northern 
Italy  is  that  of  the  Alps  (q.v.).  In  the  basin 
of  the  Po  there  are  vast  moraines  left  by  the 
glaciers  of  the  Glacial  Period ; and  the  isolated 
Monti  Berici  and  Euganean  Hills,  in  the  plain 
north  of  the  Adige,  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

In  the  peninsula  the  Apennines  are  the  most 
important  feature.  The  chain,  after  stretching 
across  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  Adriatic, 
turns  and  runs  down  in  a broad,  irregular  mass  to 
the  extrejuity  of  Calabria,  but  does  not  extend 
into  the  ‘ heel  ’ towards  Otranto.  Its  highest  point 
before  it  makes  its  bend  is  Monte  Cimone  (7110 
feet);  but  the  mean  elevation  is  only  some  5200 
feet,  and  the  principal  summits  of  the  range  occur 
in  Central  Italy.  Here  it  no  longer  presents  a 
continuous  ridge,  but  is  broken  into  mountain- 
masses  and  short  ranges,  marching  in  a roughly 
parallel  direction,  and  separated  by  extensive  up- 
land valleys.  The  limestone  rocks  of  the  Apen- 
nines, rugged  and  cleft,  fill  the  interior  of  the 
country  with  picturesque  mountain-scenery,  which 
becomes  wilder  as  the  chain  stretches  farther  south, 
and  in  the  Neapolitan  highlands  exhibits  a savage 
grandeur,  that  is  softened  somewhat  by  the  fertile 
‘red  earth,’  formed  from  the  disintegrated  limestone. 
In  Central  Italy  the  main  chain  follows  the 
Adriatic  side,  and  its  eastern  slope  is  the  steeper ; 
the  western  is  less  abrupt,  and  contains  numerous 
valleys.  The  culminating  peak  of  the  Apennines 
is  Monte  Corno  (9577  feet),  in  the  great  mountain- 
mass  called  Gran  Sasso  d’ltalia.  The  bold  pro- 
montory of  Monte  Gargano  ( once  an  island ) does 
not  belong  to  the  Apennine  system.  The  Neapoli- 
tan Apennines  fill  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  cross- 
ing over  to  the  west  coast,  and  running  close  upon 
the  sea  again,  as  in  Northern  Italy;  but  the  system 
properly  ends  with  Monte  Pollino  (7376),  where  the 
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Calabrian  peninsula  begins ; for  here  the  limestone, 
except  at  long  intervals,  gives  place  to  granite, 
gneiss,  and  crystalline  schists — to  reappear,  how- 
ever, in  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a continuation  of  the  range  ( for  the 
geology,  see  Apennines).  On  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula,  between  -the  main  chain  and  the  sea,  a 
volcanic  tract  extends  from  the  isolated  trachytic 
cone  of  Monte  Amiata  (5689),  in  Tuscany,  to  the 
Monti  Laziali,  and  as  far  south  as  Vesuvius  (4206), 
the  only  volcano  still  active.  The  entire  Campa- 
nian plain,  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  the  country 
round  Viterbo  are  mainly  of  volcanic  oiigin  ; and 
throughout  this  tract  are  a number  of  small  lakes 
occupying  crater-shaped  basins.  The  only  volcanic 
peak  east  of  the  main  chain  is  Monte  Vulture 
(4364),  somewhat  farther  north  than  Vesuvius. 
To  the  volcanic  centres  within  the  peninsula  may 
be  added  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  Stromboli  in  the 
Lipari  Islands.  Tuscany  is  a hilly  country,  which 
seldom  rises  into  mountains.  Farther  south  the 
Roman  plain,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  fer- 
tile Campanian  plain  are  connected,  with  unim- 
portant breaks ; but  on  the  east  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines the  only  plain  is  that  of  Apulia,  which  rises 
into  undulating  downs,  and,  in  the  peninsula  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  into  low,  barren 
hills  of  Pliocene  formation.  North  of  Apulia 
stretches  of  vine-clad  hills  occupy  the  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic,  until  the 
lowlands  of  Northern  Italy  are  reached. 

The  rivers  of  the  peninsula  present  a striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  northern  plains.  Here  are 
no  such  inexhaustible  reservoirs  as  in  the  lakes 
and  snowfields  of  the  Alps,  nor  is  the  rainfall  of 
importance  save  in  the  winter  months ; so  that 
even  the  larger  lowland  rivers,  except  the  Tiber, 
fall  considerably  in  summer,  and  in  the  south  what 
are  torrents  after  heavy  rains  often  in  the  dry  sea- 
son disappear  altogether.  The  chief  rivers  of  the 
peninsula  flow  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ; but  only 
the  Tiber  (for  90  miles)  and,  to  a less  extent, 
the  Arno  (66  miles),  Volturno,  and  Gai'igliano  are 
navigable.  The  lakes  of  the  peninsula  are  either 
crater-lakes,  such  as  that  of  Bolsena  (45  sq.  m. ), 
or  occupy  troughs  among  the  mountains.  To 
the  latter  class  belongs  Trasimeno  or  the  Lago  di 
Perugia  ( 52  sq.  m.);  Fucino  or  Celano,  which  was 
a larger  lake,  has  been  drained,  and  is  now  culti- 
vated. The  coast  along  the  Adriatic  extends  un- 
broken, except  where  the  Gargano  promontory  forms 
the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  ; and  on  this  side  the  only 
harbours,  unless  we  include  Ancona,  are  Brindisi, 
Barletta,  and  Bari.  Taranto  is  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  Italy.  A vast  fertile  plain,  but  infested 
with  malaria,  adjoins  the  gulf  of  that  name ; while 
nearly  everywhere  in  Calabria  the  coast,  though 
richly  clothed  with  southern  vegetation,  is  more  or 
less  steep,  and  the  only  port  is  Reggio,  on  the  Strait 
of  Messina.  To  the  north  are  the  Gulfs  of  Policastro, 
Salerno,  Naples,  and  Gaeta,  that  of  Naples,  shel- 
tered by  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  being  espe- 
cially well  provided  with  harbours.  In  Central  Italy 
the  Avest  coast  contains  several  long,  shalloAv  bays, 
divided  by  promontories  which  have  been  formed 
by  alluvial  deposits  connecting  rocky  islands  Avith 
the  mainland ; but  still  farther  north,  along  the 
Riviera,  the  steep  coast  presents  a number  of  admir- 
able harbours,  such  as  Spezia,  Genoa,  and  Savona. 

Climate,  and  Vegetation. — The  generally  Avarm 
climate  of  Italy  is  considerably  modified  in  places 
by  the  presence  of  the  mountain-ranges  or  the 
proximity  of  the  sea.  The  plain  of  the  Po,  open 
to  the  icy  Avinds  from  the  Alps,  and  closed  to  those 
from  the  south,  has  a cold  if  short  Avinter  (the  mean 
Avinter  temperature  of  Turin  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Shetland),  Avhile  along  the  Riviera  the 
temperature  is  as  high  as,  and  sometimes  higher 
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than,  that  of  Rome  or  Naples.  Throughout  the 
peninsula  the  temperature  is  lowered  hy  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Apennines,  and  some  of  the  coldest 
districts  of  Italy  are  found  in  the  Marches  and  in 
the  Abruzzi  uplands.  Moreover,  the  Adriatic 
coast,  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds,  is  colder 
than  the  corresponding  west  coast.  July  is  in 
general  the  hottest  month,  hut  in  the  extreme 
south  August ; the  coldest  month  in  every  pro- 
vince is  January.  The  highest  temperature  re- 
corded is  109°  F.  (in  Apulia),  the  lowest  -25°  F. 
( on  Monte  Stelvio,  in  Lombardy ) ; but  over  the 
whole  country  the  extremes  of  mean  annual 
temperature  for  the  period  1876-88  were  only 
46°  and  62°  F.  With  regard  to  the  rainfall  a 
considerable  difference  is  observable  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  very  south  there 
are  but  two  seasons,  a wet  and  a dry  ; whereas  in 
Northern  Italy  there  are  two  greater  and  two  lesser 
rainy  periods  in  the  year,  most  rain  falling  in 
October  and  in  spring,  and  least  in  winter.  Over 
all  the  peninsula  autumn  is  the  wet  season ; but 
in  the  islands  most  rain  falls  in  the  winter  months. 
The  lowest  mean  annual  rainfall  is  in  Foggia  ( 18 
in.)  and  Sardinia  ( 17 ) ; the  highest  in  the  Venetian 
province  of  Udine  (60  in.),  and  in  Bergamo  and 
Novara.  The  distribution  of  moisture  is  very  un- 
equal, even  in  districts  near  one  another  ( the  yearly 
mean  of  V euice  itself  is  less  than  half  that  of  U dine ) ; 
but  in  general  most  rain  falls  in  the  mountains. 
Snow  is  common  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  becoming 
less  so  as  we  proceed  south,  except  in  the  uplands, 
where  in  some  districts  it  lies  for  months.  The 
cold  mistral  blows  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and 
the  scorching  sirocco  affects  the  coast  sometimes 
as  far  north  as  Venice.  The  singular  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  enhancing  the  charms  of  build- 
ings and  of  ]andscap)e,  strikes  every  visitoj';  but  in 
many  districts  the  evil  presence  of  malaria,  from 
July  to  October  especially,  forms  a serious  drawback 
to  the  sunny  climate.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  of  Italy,  a£  in  Calabria,  have  for 
centuries  lain  deserted  owng  to  this  plague.  Only 
sLx  districts  ( ‘ circondarii  ’ ) are  altogether  free  from 
malaria,  and  the  malignant  type  infests  the  Adriatic 
lagoons,  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  Apulia,  most  of  the  Calabrian  coast,  and 
Sicily  and  Sardinia.  In  1887  no  less  than  21,033 
deaths  were  set  down  to  malarial  fever.  In  the 
Campagna  and  elsewhere,  however,  drainage  opera- 
tions have  had  a good  effect. 

The  vegetation  of  Northern  Italy  is  in  the  main 
such  as  can  endure  the  frosts  of  winter.  But  by 
the  lake-sides  we  find  orange  and  olive  trees,  and 
the  summer  heat  is  sufficient  to  ripen  rice  and 
maize,  of  which,  as  M'ell  as  other  cereals  and  legumes, 
large  crops  are  raised.  Forests  of  chestnuts  clothe 
the  mountains,  vineyards  the  lower  hills,  and  the 
unilberry-tree  is  extensively  grown.  The  Riviera, 
so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned,  belongs  to  South- 
ern Italy,  and  the  date-palms  and  orange-trees  are 
continued  at  slight  intervals  along  the  Tuscan  coast. 
In  the  interior  of  Central  Italy,  however,  the  vege- 
tation still  presents  much  the  same  features  as  in 
the  Lombard  plain,  and  it  is  only  in  Southern  Italy 
that  the  Mediterranean  flora  prevails.  Here,  in 
the  lowlands  from  Monte  Gargano  and  Terracina 
south,  the  lima  of  central  Europe  gives  place  to 
palms  and  orange  and  lemon  and  citron  trees,  the 
cactus  and  agave,  laurels,  myrtles,  oleanders,  and 
forests  of  arbutus  and  the  evergreen  oak.  Only 
at  elevations  above  2600  feet  do  the  chestnut  and 
oak  reappear,  and  higher  still  the  beech  ; the  birch 
and  fir  and  pine  are  confined  to  the  Alps. 

Agriculture. — Italy  is  pre-eminently  an  agricul- 
tural country.  Of  its  entire  area  87  per  cent,  is 
returned  as  productive,  the  unproductive  tracts 
embracing  only  the  higher  mountain  districts  and 


the  marshes ; and  even  these  latter  are  being  gradu- 
ally drained.  Nearly  half  of  the  productive  area  is 
under  cultivation.  The  official  returns  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  in  the  two  periods  of  five  years, 
1870-74  and  1879-83,  show  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  acres  devoted  to  vines,  olives,  oranges,  maize, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  leguminous  plants,  and  potatoes, 
and  a decrease  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rice,  chestnuts, 
hemp,  and  flax.  As  regards  their  yield,  however, 
all  the  grain  crops  exhibit  a falling  off ; and  the 
decrease  became  still  greater  in  the  years  1884-89. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of 
acres  \inder  the  several  grain  crops,  and  the  produce, 
for  the  period  1879-83 ; also  the  produce  for  1894, 
which  was  similar  to  that  for  1893  : 


1879-83. 

1894. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat 

10,951,340 

128,200,294 

117,830,000 

Maize 

4,675,999 

82,000,057 

67,800,000 

Oats 

1,099,051 

18,269,602 

16,500,000 

Barley 

856,552 

10,891,154 

8,068,000 

Rye 

396,894 

5,054,417 

4,273,000 

Rice  

496,685 

20,142,258 

15,770,000 

The  five-year  mean  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  is 
higher  than  the  yield  of  1888,  is  equal  to  11 ‘7 
bushels  per  acre,  or  not  much  more  than  a third  of 
the  produce  per  acre  in  Scotland.  The  produce  of 
maize  per  acre,  again,  is  about  seven-eighths  that 
of  the  United  States.  These  crops  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  kingdom,  and  wheat  figures  as 
the  heaviest  item  in  the  annual  imports.  In  1888- 
89  the  quantity  of  this  cereal  imported  increased  by 
nearly  30  per  cent. , while  the  import  of  maize  leaped 
from  2168  to  158,356  tons.  The  reduced  wheat  acre- 
age is  mainly  due  to  the  great  increase  of  vineyards, 
especially  in  Southern  Italy,  and  of  meadow  lands  ; 
the  reduction  Avould  be  greater  but  that  a good 
deal  of  reclaimed  land  has  been  given  up  to  this 
crop  and  to  maize.  Barley  is  largely  used  for  feeding 
cattle,  especially  in  the  islands.  As  a rule  it  has 
a thick  husk,  and  is  of  little  use  for  beer  ; but  of 
late  years  the  government  has  made  experiments 
in  several  provinces,  and  also  distributed  parcels 
of  seed,  with  a view  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
a grain  better  suited  for  breu’ing.  Rice,  which  is 
grown  in  very  few  places  outside  the  northern 
plains,  has  in  many  districts  been  given  up,  partly 
owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign  rice,  but  largely 
because  constant  crops  of  it  exhausted  the  soil. 
Haricot  beans  are  a common  crop  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  lentils  and  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  pease ; but  the  crop  of  common  beans, 
lupines,  vetches,  and  the  like,  for  winter  forage,  is 
twice  as  large.  Lupines  are  raised  also  for  manure. 
Potatoes  are  grown  everywhere,  although  the  quan- 
tity is  decreasing ; and  tomatoes  and  vegetables  are 
also  of  importance.  Of  hemp  (principally  in  Emilia 
and  Campania)  some  70,000  tons  are  annually  pro- 
duced, and  of  flax  (a  poor  quality)  15,000  tons. 
Tobacco  is  grown  mostly  in  the  provinces  of  Lecce, 
Benevento,  Vicenza,  and  Belluuo.  The  crop  varies 
from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  lb.  a year.  The  grape 
harvest  in  Italy  is  second  in  value  to  the  cereals 
alone,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
area  under  vines  has  been  increased  by  about 
half  since  1870,  especially  in  Piedmont,  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  islands ; and  the  government  has 
established  several  schools  of  viticulture,  besides 
expending  considerable  sums  in  defending  the  vines 
from  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  vineyards 
occupy  some  7,650,000  acres,  and  the  production 
of  wine  in  1887  was  nearly  728  million  gallons,  or 
more  than  that  of  France  (cf.  Vol.  IV.  p.  774) — 
although  in  1889,  a bad  year,  the  crop  yielded 
only  465  million  gallons.  The  Italian  wines  are 
still  comparatively  poor ; but  a fair  quality  is  pro- 
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duced  in  Sicily  and  some  other  places  where  good 
methods  are  employed,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  this  is  exported.  Below  the  44th  parallel  the 
olive  is  among  the  most  valuable  products.  In 
Northern  Italy  it  is  of  no  importance,  except  in 
Liguria;  and  even  there  it  is  much  less  widely 
grown  than  formerly.  Indeed,  over  all  the  king- 
dom the  amount  of  olive-oil  produced  has  greatly 
diminished  : in  1879-83  the  average  for  each  year 
was  nearly  74  million  gallons,  in  1888  less  than  30 
million  gallons.  For  oranges,  lemons,  bergamots, 
Ac.,  the  returns  show  nearly  3000  million  fruit, 
about  two-thirds  coming  from  Sicily.  Much  of 
this  is  e.xported,  but  part  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  essential  oils,  lime-juice,  &c.  Among  the 
less  important  fruits  of  Italy  are  the  fig,  peach, 
apricot,  prickly  pear,  and  many  others.  Over  11 
million  acres  are  under  forest.  The  almond,  wal- 
nut, and  hazel,  the  sumach,  cork,  and  dwarf  palm, 
an^l  much  more  the  mulberry,  are  all  of  value. 
Finally,  the  chestnut  is  not  only  a ])rominent  tree 
in  the  upland  districts,  but  yields  an  important 
article  of  food  ; yet  the  use  of  cereals  is  gradually 
becoming  more  general,  and  on  the  lower  hills 
chestnut-groves  are  giving  place  to  vineyards. 
Still  in  an  average  year  the  harvest  is  over  700 
million  iiounds. 

The  extent  of  cultivable  land  in  Italy  ds  being- 
increased,  both  by  deforesting  and  by  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  from  the  rivers  and  swamps.  Culti- 
vation is  still  carried  on  in  a very  primitive  fashion 
in  some  parts,  but  in  others  machinery  has  for  long 
been  not  uncommon,  and  generally  modern  methods 
are  gaining  ground.  In  Northern  Italy,  Tuscany, 
and  round  Naples,  indeed,  the  farming  is  of  a very 
high  character.  Double  crops  in  the  same  year, 
as  of  beans  after  wheat,  are  often  the  rule,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  olive-orchards  where  vines  are 
planted  beneath  the  trees  and  crops  of  some  kind 
fill  the  space  between  the  i-ows.  Irrigation  is 
more  extensively  employed  every  year ; but  the 
expense  attending  its  use  has  helped  to  keep  much 
■of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  large  owners.  Never- 
theless, the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  is 
extending.  Otherwise,  land  may  be  held  by  the 
metayer  system,  or  by  rent,  paid  either  in  money 
or  in  kind ; or  the  cultivator  may  be  simply  the 
paid  servant  of  the  landlord,  receiving  a share  of 
the  produce  for  his  labour.  In  any  case,  the  life  of 
the  Italian  peasant  is,  as  a rule,  one  of  unremit- 
ting drudgery  and  poverty — often  of  privation,  and 
•agricultural  strikes  have  occurred,  as  in  1889  in 
the  Gallarate  district  of  Milan,  and  in  1890  at 
Conselice,  in  Romagna. 

Tire  crop  of  hay  and  gi-ass  in  1888  was  over  21 
million  tons.  Since  1880  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  meadows 
and  pastures ; and  this  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
minister  of  Agriculture,  both  by  means  of  prizes 
and  by  the  distribution  of  seed.  In  1890  there  were 
5,000,000  cattle,  6,900,000  sheep,  1,800,000  goats, 
and  1,800,000  swine.  There  are  no  returns  of  the 
number  of  buffaloes,  but  they  probably  amount  to 
from  10,000  to  15,000.  Northern  Italy  is  famous  for 
its  dairy  districts,  and  large  co-operative  dairies  have 
been  established,  especially  in  Lombardy,  in  Ven- 
■eto,  and  in  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The  well-known 
Parmesan  cheese  is  manufactured  from  Lombardy 
to  Emilia,  Gorgonzola  also  in  Lombardy,  and 
Gruybre  in  Piedmont.  There  is  a government 
■experimental  dairy  at  Lodi,  which  publishes  re- 
ports. Butter  and  meat  are  exported,  and  also  live 
cattle ; but  the  exports  of  these  last  have  diminished, 
seemingly  owing  to  errors  in  breeding  and  feeding. 
Tliis  matter  has  received  the  serious  attention  of 
the  government,  and  a Commissione  Zootecnica 
11887)  has  been  appointed,  and  technical  schools 
established  throughout  the  country.  Also,  there 


are  over  200  royal  stations  for  stallions ; and  the 
government  aid  to  horse-breeding  in  1888  exceeded 
£65,000. 

Fisheries. — There  are  valuable  fisheries  round  the 
coast  and  in  the  lagoons.  The  tunny  is  the  most 
valuable  fish,  and  after  that  the  anchovy  and  sar- 
dine ; but  the  eel-fisheries  of  Comacchio  (q-v.)  are 
also  of  importance.  The  grande  pesca  (i.e.  fishei  ies 
carried  on  outside  the  boats’  own  districts  or  on 
foreign  coasts)  employed  1323  smacks,  with  8796 
men,  in  1886  ; and  of  these  195  boats  and  1072  men 
were  engaged  in  tlie  coral-fishery,  and  45  boats  and 
856  men  in  the  sponge-fishery.  In  1888  the  boats 
numbered  1421,  the  coral  and  sponge  fisheries 
employing  respectively  163  and  48.  The  principal 
fishing-grounds  are  off  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Tunis, 
and  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Sponges  are  fished  off 
Tunis,  and  coral  now  almost  exclusively  off  Sicily — 
and  even  the  Sicilian  banks  are  rapidly  becoming 
exhausted.  In  1880  the  discovery  of  a new  bank 
at  Sciacca  raised  the  total  quantity  fished  there  to 
9,906,000  lb.  ; in  1888  it  hacl  fallen  to  1,290,000  lb. 
In  1894  the  total  value  of  fish  caught  was  about 
£6,800,000,  and  of  coral  raised  nearly  £90,000. 
The  coral  is  sent  across  to  the  mainland  in  the 
rough  state,  and  is  worked  chiefly  at  Torre  del 
Greco,  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa. 

Minerals. — Italy  contains  no  deposits  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  nor,  except  in  a few  localities,  of  iron.  A 
very  little  anthracite  and  about  300,000  tons  of 
lignite  are  raised  annually,  most  of  the  latter  in 
Tuscany  and  Umbria;  and  peat  is  found  in  many 
districts.  Nearly  all  the  iron  is  raised  in  Elba  ( q.  v. ), 
and  a very  little  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  The 
great  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  sulphur,  which 
represents  nearly  half  of  the  annual  value  of  all 
minerals  raised  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and  of 
this  nearly  nine-tenths  is  obtained  in  Sicily.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  decreased  in 
1882-94  from  £2,952,610  to  £2,150,000.  In  1888 
the  principal  items  were  sulphur,  £1,000,500;  zinc 
ores,  £286,500;  lead  ores,  £276,500;  lignite,  &c., 
£107,000  ; iron  ores,  £80,000  ; silver  ores,  £77,000  ; 
mercury,  £68,000 ; copper  ores,  £65,000 ; boracic 
acid,  £52,000 ; and  gold  ores,  £19,500.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  this  industry  was 
47,063  in  1887,  49,154  in  1888.  In  addition  must 
be  mentioned  the  quari-ying  of  marble,  granite, 
and  alabaster,  valued  at  nearly  a million  sterling 
annually,  and  employing  some  20,000  men.  The 
marble  of  Carrara  (q.v.)  is  especially  famous,  as  is 
also  the  alabaster  of  Vol terra,  near  Pisa.  See 
Alabaster. 

Mamifactures. — Partly  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  fuel,  Italy  does  not  rank  among  the  great  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe ; but  in  some  branches 
of  trade  her  productions  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Owing  to  various  causes,  complete  statistics 
are  not  in  every  case  obtainable ; but  the  great 
advance  of  the  manufacturing  industry  generally 
may  be  estimated  from  the  increase  in  the  annual 
imports  of  coal,  which  increased  nearly  fivefold 
between  1871  and  1889.  Still  the  steam-power 
machinery  of  the  country,  according  to  its  relative 
horse-power,  is  equal  to  only  about  one-fortieth 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  less  than  a third  of 
that  moved  by  water.  Of  principal  importance  is 
the  silk  industry,  which  employs  some  150,000  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  rearing  the  silk- 
worm ; in  1889  this  culture  was  carried  on  in  5188 
communes,  and  by  over  570,000  persons ; the 
cocoon  harvest  amounted  to  75,689,655  lb.  (in 
1888,  to  96,798,272  lb.).  The  great  seat  of  the 
silk  industiy  is  in  Northern  Italy,  and  especially 
in  the  province  of  Como.  A large  quantity  of  raw 
silk  is  still  exported,  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of 
textile  goods.  Nevertheless,  the  exports  of  silk  in 
all  forms  greatly  exceed  the  imports — in  1888  by 
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£9,400,000.  The  manufacture  of  thread  and  of 
cotton  tissues  shows  a steady  advance,  as  does  also 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool.  The  manufac- 
ture of  jute  is  confined  to  a few  large  factories. 
The  north  is  the  seat  of  the  iron  industry,  but 
there  is  a large  manufactory  of  iron  rails  at  Terni, 
in  Perugia ; the  principal  copper- works  are  at 
Leghorn.  The  machinery  manufactured,  including 
that  turned  out  by  the  government  establishments, 
is  valued  at  little  short  of  £4,000,000  a year,  the 
chief  centres  of  this  work  being  Turin  and  Milan  ; 
but  machinery  to  the  value  of  between  one  and 
two  millions  sterling  is  still  imported  annually. 
The  manufactures  of  glass  and  ceramic  wares  are 
valued  at  £2,500,000 ; the  former  include  the 
famous  Venetian  glass,  and  the  latter  majolica, 
faience  (so  called  from  Faenza),  and  other  valuable 
wares.  With  these  may  be  classed  the  cutting  of 
cameos  and  the  production  of  mosaics  at  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence,  and  also  the  working  of 
coral.  For  the  prej)aration  of  food-stufi's  there  are, 
according  to  the  most  recent  returns  available, 
30,414  mills  moved  by  water,  steam,  or  wind 
(29,418  by  water) ; besides  these  there  are  no  less 
than  26,994  moved  by  animal  power.  The  latter 
are  chielly  for  domestic  purposes,  however,  and 
most  of  them  are  in  Sardinia.  About  6 million 
tons  of  com  and  maize  are  ground  annually,  and 
nearly  90,000  persons  are  employed  more  or  less 
regularly  in  the  mills.  Large  quantities  of  flour- 
pastes  are  manufactured,  principallj^  from  foreign 
wheat,  which  is  harder  than  the  native  grain.  Of 
spirits,  made  mostly  from  maize,  the  production  in 
the  fiscal  year  1886-87  was  5,324,412  gallons ; and 
to  this  must  be  added  marsala,  vermouth,  and 
other  liqueurs.  In  the  same  year  there  were  139 
breweries  in  operation.  Small  quantities  of  sugar, 
glucose,  and  chicory  also  are  produced  ; confection- 
ery and  preserved  fruits  are  regular  articles  of  ex- 
port. The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a government 
monopoly ; in  1887  there  were  17  factories,  and  two 
depots  (at  Leghorn  and  Sampierdarena),  employing 
16,387  hands ; the  production  amounted  to  nearly 
40,000,000  lb.  The  output  of  the  tanneries  is 
estimated  at  £4,000,000,  and  there  is  a considerable 
export  of  gloves.  There  are  numerous  paper-mills 
in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Campania,  and 
factories  of  straw-hats,  the  principal  at  Florence, 
and  of  cloth,  silk,  and  felt  hats  in  Piedmont 
especially.  The  export  of  straw-hats,  though 
still  considerable,  is  diminishing,  while  that  of 
straw-plaiting  is  increasing.  Sulphuric  and  tar- 
taric acid,  sulphate  of  quinine  ( made  at  Milan  and 
Genoa),  salt,  soap,  oils,  candles,  wax  matches,  &c. 
are  also  exported.  Finally,  the  extensive  building 
operations  carried  out  witliin  recent  years  with  a 
view  to  modernise  the  large  cities  have  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  to  the  quarrying  of  stone. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  Italy  is  facili- 
tated botli  by  the  extensive  seaboard  and  good 
harbours  and  by  railway  connections  ■with  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.  In  1878  the  kingdom 
was  eighth  in  the  list  of  European  commercial 
nations,  being  surpassed  by  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  Austria ; ten 
years  later  it  hail  outdistanced  Austria,  and  was 
about  equal  with  Russia.  The  imports  during  these 
ten  years  showed  a nearly  steady  increase,  amount- 
ing finally  to  over  50  per  cent.  ; the  exports  did  not 
vary  greatly,  but  on  the  whole  exhibited  a vei-y  slight 
falling  off.  The  value  of  the  former  (excluding 
bullion  and  goods  in  transit ) in  1 887  was  £64,030,000 ; 
of  the  latter,  £39,955,000.  In  1888  the  imports 
fell  to  £46,584,000,  the  exports  to  £35,677,000 ; in 
1889  the  returns  rose  again  to  £55,627,000  and 
£38,019,000  respectively.  Taking  the  entire  trade 
of  the  country,  one-fourth  is  set  down  to  articles 


of  food,  about  a half  to  raw  and  partially -prepared 
materials,  and  the  remainder  to  manufactured 
goods.  Wheat  represents  an  eighth  of  the  total 
imports,  and  yarns  and  tissues  nearly  as  much ; 
after  these  come  raw  cotton,  coal,  timber,  sugar, 
machinery,  fish,  iron,  coffee,  hides,  cheese,  tobacco, 
in  this  order.  Silk,  mostly  raw  or  thrown,  supplies 
about  three-tenths  of  the  exports,  and  wine  more 
than  one-tenth ; olive-oil,  fruit,  eggs,  hemp  and 
flax,  sulphur,  worked  coral,  marble,  and  rice  come 
next.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Italy  up  to 
the  end  of  1887  was  chiefly  with  France  (over  34 
per  cent,  of  the  total ) ; Great  Britain  ( nearly  15 
per  cent.),  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Russia  following  at  some  distance.  In  1888,  how- 
ever, Italy  entered  on  a war  of  tariffs  with  France, 
which  had  the  immediate  result  of  reducing  the 
direct  trade  with  the  latter  country  by  almost  one- 
half,  and  Britain  advanced  to  the  first  place. 
This  change  is  in  a large  degree  only  apparent, 
for  great  quantities  of  Italian  products,  notably 
raw  silk,  have  since  been  exported  to  Switzer- 
land first,  and  thence  to  France.  Nevertheless,  its 
effect  is  to  render  the  figures  for  the  years  that 
follow  1887  misleading.  The  principal  imports 
from  Britain  are  coal,  iron,  cottons  and  woollens, 
machinery,  and  sugar ; the  chief  exports  thither  are 
olive-oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  with  their  essences 
and  syrups,  hemp,  sulphur,  chemicals,  and  marble. 
The  Italian  mercantile  jiiarine  at  the  end  of  1888 
embraced  6810  sailing-vessels  and  steamers,  with 
a tonnage  of  853,033  tons  ; the  steamers  numbered 
266,  of  175,100  tons.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  were  employed  in  the  fishing  and  coasting 
trade.  In  the  same  year  1 1 1,257  vessels  of  20,048,258 
tons  entered  (111,103  cleared)  Italian  ports.  The 
Italian  shipping  engaged  in  international  naviga- 
tion has  rapidly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  More 
than  half  the  steamers  entering  Italian  ports  are 
British,  and  these  carry  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
maritime  trade.  The  most  important  seaports  are 
Genoa  and  Savona,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice, 
Messina,  and  Palermo.  In  1894,  of  a total  import 
of  £43,000,000  (excluding  specie)  only  £5,555,000 
were  from  Britain ; of  an  export  of  £40,000,000 
£3,130,000  were  sent  to  Britain.  In  1894,  113,983 
vessels  of  28,200,000  tons  cleared  from  Italian  ports. 

In  1895  there  were  9300  miles  of  railway.  Since 
1885  the  state  lines  have  been  worked  by  private 
companies,  and  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  railways 
belong  to  two  great  systems,  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Adriatic.  Two  notable  tunnels,  the  Mont 
Cenis  and  St  Gothard,  connect  the  Italian  system 
with  those  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  a Sim- 
plon tunnel  is  projected  ; there  is  also  a coast  line 
from  Genoa  to  Nice,  and  several  connections  with 
the  Austrian  railways.  There  were  also  1405  miles 
of  steam  tram -ways.  In  1886  there  were  50,101 
miles  of  roads  open,  besides  7603  miles  in  construc- 
tion ; and  the  total  length  of  navigable  canals, 
mostly  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  was  655  miles. 
The  rivers  are  navigable  for  about  790  miles.  In 
1881  there  were  3420  post-offices  in  Italy,  in  1889 
there  were  4358 ; the  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penses in  the  latter  year  was  about  £200,000.  In 
1889  there  were  21,935  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
telephones  were  to  be  found  in  sixty  communes. 

Social  Conditions. — The  principal  occupation, 
agriculture,  employs  nearly  a third  of  the  entire 
population,  and  the  manufactures  only  about  half 
as  many.  Nevertheless,  the  proportion  of  inhabit- 
ants congregated  in  cities  is  unusually  large,  and 
in  Southern  Italy  and  the  islands  even  the  jieasants 
prefer  to  have  their  homes  in  some  town  or  village. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  these  towns,  in  ■which 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  is 
congregated,  is  often  deplorable.  A commission 
appointed  in  1885  reported  that  in  6404  communes 
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there  were  no  sewers  of  any  sort,  in  1313  there 
were  sewers  capable  of  carrying  off  rain-water 
alone,  and  in  only  17,541  communes  such  as  would 
carry  off  foul  sewage ; that  in  3636  communes, 
with  a total  population  of  nearly  11,000,000,  most 
of  the  houses  had  no  privies,  and  in  1286  other 
communes,  with  a population  of  2,762,000,  this 
adjunct  was  lacking  in  almost  every  house;  and 
that  1881  communes,  with  9,500,000  inhabitants, 
were  supplied  with  drinking-water  of  poor  or  bad 
uality,  and  1495  othei's,  Avith  6,000,000  inhabitants, 
id  not  receive  Avater  sufficient  for  the  actual  needs 
of  the  people.  In  such  circumstances  the  preva- 
lence of  infectious  diseases  is  not  to  be  Avondered 
at : in  1887  the  proportion  per  million  inhabitants 
of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales 
Avas  about  two-thirds  that  of  Italy,  but  from  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases  less  than  one- 
third.  Yet  in  some  respects  an  improvement  is 
visible  in  the  hygienic  condition  of  Italy.  The 
annual  death-rate  from  malaria  appears  to  be 
steadily  diminishing,  as  does  that  from  pellagra, 
a Avretched  disease  resulting  from  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  food,  and  often  ending  in  insanity ; 
it  is  confined  to  the  northern  and  central  provinces. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  from  alcoholism  in  the 
lai'ger  toAvns  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  all 
England,  but  for  the  Avhole  of  Italy  it  is  only  a 
third  as  great.  The  food  of  the  artisan  classes 
consists  mainly  of  cereals  and  beans  ; maize  is 
mostly  used  in  the  north,  Avhere  also  the  small 
proportion  of  animal  food  is  about  double  that  con- 
sumed in  the  south.  The  diet  of  the  peasantry, 
again,  almost  never  includes  meat  or  fish,  and 
seldom  any  Avine.  Signor  Bodio  has  calculated 
that  the  average  daily  Avage  overhead  of  Avork- 
people  in  factories,  mines,  &c.  is  about  two  lire 
•(  Is.  9d. ) ; that  of  agricultural  labourers,  alloAving 
for  periods  Avhen  their  Avork  is  not  required,  he 
calculates  at  not  much  over  one  lira  for  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  character  of  the  people  is  in 
general  sober  and  thrifty,  and  they  prove  excellent 
Avorkmen  Avhere  sheer  labour  is  required,  as  iu 
quarries  and  drainage  operations ; skill  in  the  use 
of  steam  machinery,  and  the  like,  may  be  expected 
to  develop  with  experience.  Moreover,  the  old 
Roman  spirit  of  stern  utilitarianism  is  stronger  in 
the  sons  of  modern  Italy  than  the  festhetic  artistic 
temperament  principally  associated  Avith  them  in 
nianjr  minds  : the  national  type  must  rather  be 
■described  as  thoroughly  practical  ; the  ‘ improve- 
ments ’ that  are  transforming  Rome,  Florence, 
Naples,  the  miles  of  ncAv  streets,  the  staring  blocks 
■of  modern  houses,  Paris-like,  that  have  displaced 
the  picturesque  squalor  of  a generation  ago,  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Numbers  of  Italians 
migrate  every  year  in  search  of  Avork,  and  many 
Avho  go  abroad  for  longer  periods  still  hope  to 
return  to  their  own  land  with  a competence  some 
day : in  this  respect  the  Italian  love  of  country 
appears  only  less  strong  than  the  Chinese.  The 
national  character  is  passionate  and  quick  to  resent 
an  injury,  and  the  annual  number  of  homicides  per 
100,000  of  the  population  is  nearly  twenty  times 
as  great  as  in  England  ; no  other  country  of  Europe, 
except  Spain,  approaches  Italy  in  this  respect. 
Capital  punishment  aa'us  definitely  abolished  in 
1889.  Assaults  and  Avoundings  are  also  very  numer- 
ous, and  as  regards  all  these  offences  against 
the  person  the  southern  provinces  and  the  islands 
enjoy  a grim  pre-eminence.  Yet  a slight  general 
decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes  and  offences  is 
observable  Avithin  recent  years.  With  regard  to 
illegitimacy,  Italy’s  position  may  be  seen  in  the 
separate  article  on  that  subject ; but  here  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
has  increased  by  more  than  half  since  186.3.  The 
ruota,  or  foundling-Avheel,  is  gradually  being  sup- 
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pressed:  in  1866  it  Avas  in  use  in  1179  communes, 
in  1888  in  594  only,  and  these  mostly  in  Sicily  and 
the  southei'n  provinces. 

Religion  and  Education. — Religions  freedom  is 
noAv  secured  to  all  creeds,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  recognised  state  religion,  and  claims  all  but 
a very  small  fraction  of  the  people.  Of  Protestants 
there  are  about  62,000,  and  of  JeAvs  38,000 ; the 
former  include  some  22,000  Waldensians  (q.v. ). 
There  are  in  Italy  51  Catholic  archbishops  and  223 
bishops,  and  over  76,500  parish  priests.  The  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  pope,  as  a sovereign  prince,  is 
recognised  by  the  laAv  of  1871  Avliich  defines  the 
relations  of  the  church  and  state ; his  person  is 
sacred,  his  residence  inviolable,  and  he  has  his 
oAvn  court  in  the  Vatican  (see  Roman  Catholic 
Church).  Under  a series  of  laAvs  the  great 
majority  of  the  religious  houses  have  been  sup- 
pressed, small  pensions  being  paid  to  most  of  their 
inmates  Avho  had  taken  voavs,  and  their  property 
confiscated.  Part  of  the  funds  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  government  have  been  devoted  to 
educational  purposes. 

Education  is  under  a minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  is  assisted  by  a council ; and  in  every 
province  there  is  a school  board,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prefect.  Nearly  If  million  sterling,  or 
about  half  the  sum  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
in  England  and  Wales,  is  set  aside  by  the  state 
annually  for  education  ; to  this  the  communes  and 
provinces  add  2^  millions.  At  the  formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  general  ignorance  Avas 
incredibly  profound,  although  learned  societies 
existed  in  every  large  toAvn,  many  of  them,  like 
the  universities,  of  European  fame  ( see  Academy  ). 
Reference  to  the  separate  article  on  illiteracy  Avill 
shoAv  that,  as  regards  education,  Italy  still  comes 
behind  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ; yet  notable 
progress  has  been  made.  In  1861,  of  those  over 
nineteen  years  of  age,  65  per  cent,  of  the  males  and 
81  per  cent,  of  the  females  Avere  unable  to  read  or 
Avrite ; in  1881  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  54  for 
the  males  and  73  for  the  females.  In  1866,  of  the 
men  married  60  per  cent,  and  of  the  Avomen  79  per 
cent,  had  to  make  their  mark ; in  1888  the  per- 
centages Avere  42  and  62  respectively.  The  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  differ  Avidely  in  this  respect. 
Piedmont  has  only  15  per  cent,  of  conscripts  and 
11  per  cent,  of  the  men  married  illiterate,  Avhile  in 
Calabria  the  respective  percentages  are  73  and  64, 
and  in  Basilicata  73  and  70.  In  all  cases  the  pro- 
portion of  women  illiterate  is  greater  than  that  of 
men.  The  notion  of  intellectual  equality  betAveen 
the  sexes  is  confined  to  a feiv  earnest  reformers, 
and  there  is  much  less  adequate  provision  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls,  although  the  universities 
nominally  are  open  to  Avomen  as  Avell  as  men.  Tlie 
convent  schools  teach  mainly  embroidery  and  devo- 
tions, and  the  government  and  superior  schools  are 
not  satisfactory.  In  1861,  hoAvever,  a good  high 
school  for  girls  Avas  opened  at  Milan,  and  its  suc- 
cess has  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  similar 
schools  in  other  toAvns.  Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  sejAarate  boys’  and  girls’  schools  aie  to 
be  found  in  all  but  the  very  poorest  communes.  In 
1861-86  the  number  of  pupils  (male  and  female)  in 
these  elementary  schools  increased  from  885,152  to 
2,252,898 ; in  1886  there  Avere  46,073  such  schools 
open,  besides  7555  private  elementary  schools. 
There  Avere  also  2139  asylums  for  children,  many 
of  them  conducted  on  the  kindergai-ten  system, 
Avith  252,763  children ; and  there  Avere  7144  night- 
schools  Avith  283,230,  and  5886  Sunday-schools  Avith 
169,609  pupils  enrolled,  besides  133  normal  schools 
Avith  10,542  pupils.  In  1888  the  gymnasiums  num- 
bered 728  (255  episcopal  and  141  private),  Avith  49,980 
scholars;  the  lyceums,  321  (124  episcopal  and  55 
private),  Avith  13,688  pupils.  Also,  there  Avere  481 
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technical  schools  and  institutes  (84  private),  with 
34,602  students  ; 23  mercantile  marine  schools  (19 
governmental),  with  756  pupils;  and  22  collegiate 
institutions  and  superior  special  schools,  with  2662 
students  and  170  ‘hearers.’  Finally,  there  are  in 
Italy  21  universities,  17  of  them  governmental  and 
4 ‘free’ — i.e.  maintained  by  the  provinces  and 
communes ; the  total  number  of  students  and 
‘ liearers  ’ was  19,441  in  1893-94,  besides  100  wlio 
were  entered  at  three  lyceums  that  pi’ovide  a uni- 
versity course.  The  oldest  university  is  that  of 
Bologna  (q.v.),  the  largest  that  of  Naples  (4104 
students ).  The  great  body  of  Italian  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  juris- 
prudence ; theology  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the 
universities.  The  students  of  divinity  in  the 
seminaries  in  1881  numbered  11,277. 

Government.  — Italy  is  a constitutional  monarchy, 
the  executive  power  vested  in  the  king,  with 
succession  in  the  male  line,  being  exercised  through 
responsible  ministers.  The  legislative  functions 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  parliament  con- 
jointly, the  latter  consisting  of  a senate  and 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  number  of  deputies  is 
508 ; the  franchise  is  extended  to  all  citizens  who 
are  of  age,  can  read  and  write,  and  pay  20  lire  of 
direct  taxes.  The  senate  is  composed  entirely  of 
life-members,  with  no  fixed  limit  as  to  numbers  ( at 
present  about  300) ; all  its  members,  except  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  are  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  must  be  forty  years  of  age  or  upwards. 
Neither  senators  nor  deputies  are  paid,  but  they 
have  the  right  to  travel  free  by  rail  or  steamer  in 
any  part  of  Italy.  Money  bills  must  originate  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  parliaments  are  quinquen- 
nial, but  may  be  dissolved  by  the  sovereign  at  any 
time.  Ministers,  who  number  eleven,  are  not  neces- 
sarily members  of  either  house.  The  government 
of  the  provinces,  with  a prefect  at  the  head  of 
each,  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  France. 

Army  and  Navy. — Military  (for  the  maritime 
population,  naval)  service  is  compulsory  for  all 
citizens  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty-nine,  but 
only  about  80,000  annually  are  drafted  into  the 
standing  army  (3000  into  the  navy).  Recruits  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  third  enter- 
ing the  territorial  militia  at  once,  and  receiving 
unlimited  leave,  except,  in  time  of  peace,  for  30 
days’  drill  every  four  years.  Recruits  of  the  second 
category  are  enrolled  for  eight  years  in  the 
permanent  army  (with  unlimited  leave)  and  four 
in  the  mobile  militia  (landwehr),  and  then  enter 
the  territorial  militia.  The  infantry  of  the  first 
category  have,  before  being  transferred  to  the  terri- 
torial militia,  three  years  with  the  colours,  eight 
on  leave,  and  four  in  the  mobile  militia ; the  other 
arms,  nine  years  with  the  colours  and  on  leave. 
One-year  volunteers  are  admitted.  The  standing 
army  in  1895  numbered  253,000  men,  and  those  of 
the  permanent  army  on  unlimited  leave  590,000; 
the  total  war  strength,  including  mobile  and  terri- 
torial militia,  was  retxrrned  at  about  2|  million 
men,  about  one  million  of  whom  had  received  a 
regular  training.  The  carabineers  (24,000)  perform 
the  duties  of  gendarmes.  There  are  a staff-college 
and  a school  for  artillery  and  engineer  officers  at 
Turin,  others  for  infantry  and  cavalry  officers  at 
Modena  and  Parma,  for  cavalry  officers  at  Pinerolo, 
and  for  the  sanitary  corps  at  Florence,  and  mili- 
tary colleges  at  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Messina.  A chain  of  fortresses  has  been  erected 
along  the  northern  frontier ; there  are  numerous 
forts  and  batteries  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  and  along 
the  coast;  and  Rome  is  protected  by  a circle  of 
fifteen  forts. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Lissa  in  1866  the 
navy  was  reconstructed,  and  now,  after  years  of 
unremitting  exertion,  Italy  is  one  of  the  strongest 


maritime  powers  of  Europe.  In  1876  the  navy 
included  14  armoured,  7 unarmoured,  and  2 despatch 
vessels,  besides  other  vessels  that  brought  the 
effective  total  to  53,  with  an  armament  of  298 
guns  ; the  thickest  armour  was  8|  inches.  Accord- 
ing to  a report  published  in  1890,  Italy  had  then 
18  armoured  battle-ships,  19  protected  cruisers, 
9 despatch- vessels,  6 torpedo  cruisers,  1 sea-going 
torpedo  boat,  and  8 gun-vessels ; the  maximum 
thickness  of  armour  carried  by  these  vessels  Avas 
21f  inches,  and  their  approximate  value  was  put 
at  8^  millions  sterling.  There  were  also  128 
torpedo  boats,  and  other  vessels  that  brought  the 
total  to  234  ships,  representing  with  their  armament 
a value  of  £15,000,000.  Two  of  the  armour-clads, 
the  Italia  and  Lepanto,  are  the  largest  war-ships 
yet  built,  and  the  armament  of  the  navy  includes 
several  guns  of  100  and  106  tons.  The  period  of 
service  in  the  navy  is  eighteen  years,  but  a limited 
number  only  of  the  conscripts  actually  serve  four 
years,  and  the  rest  are  normally  on  permanent 
leave.  In  1888  there  Avere  about  17,500  officers  and 
men  on  active  service. 

Finances. — The  finances  of  Italy  present  an 
iniieresting  study.  From  the  first  the  young 
kingdom  Avas  burdened  Avith  the  cost  of  the  Avar 
with  Austria  and  the  debts  of  the  old  Italian 
states,  and  moreover  has  been  obliged  to  face 
many  years  of  extraordinary  expenses  ; whilst  the 
land,  especially  in  the  south,  has  never  been 
developed  to  anything  like  its  full  capacity,  and 
the  revenue  has  been  restricted  in  consequence.  In 
1862  there  Avas  a deficit  of  nearly  £18,000,000,  and 
it  was  not  until  1875  that  the  first  small  surplus 
was  obtained.  Except  the  first  half  of  1884,  the 
next  ten  years  shoAved  a surplus,  larger  or  smaller  ; 
but  each  of  the  four  years  folloAving  1885  ended 
in  a deficit.  Both  income  and  expenditure  have 
steadily  increased  : in  1862  the  former  Avas  over 
£19,200,000,  the  latter  £37,000,000  ; in  the  financial 
year  1888-89  the  actual  revenue  Avas  £60,034,000, 
the  expenditure  £69,409,000 — deficit,  £9,376,000. 
The  chief  sources  of  income  are  the  customs,  the 
income,  land,  and  house  taxes,  and  the  tobacco 
monopoly ; the  principal  expenses  are  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  exceeding  21  millions  sterling, 
and  the  cost  of  the  army  and  naA'y,  Avhich  is  nearly 
as  great.  In  proportion  to  the  productivity  of  the 
country,  Italy’s  public  debt  is  very  heavy.  At  the 
end  of  1861  it  Avas  slightly  over  £125,000,000  ; but 
a long  succession  of  annual  deficits,  extensive  rail- 
way and  other  public  Avorks,  and  costly  armaments 
have  raised  it  year  by  year  till  in  1895  ( Avhen  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  Avere  about  £70,000,000) 
the  debt  had  reached  £492,314,300,  amounting 
to  £15,  18s.  5d.  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  the  communal  and  provincial  debts. 
MeanAvhile  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Italian 
government  has  removed  certain  of  the  old,  objec- 
tionable imposts,  such  as  the  grist  tax ; and  in 
1883  the  forced  paper  currency  Avas  AvithdraAvn  from 
circulation. 

For  information  as  to  Italy  the  best  sources  are  the 
admirable  official  publications,  a complete  list  of  which 
is  included  in  the  Saggio  di  Bibliografia  statistica  Italiana 
(3d  ed.  Rome,  1890).  The  Annuario  statistico  Italiano 
(published  since  1878)  contains  topographical  as  Avell  as 
statistical  information  ; most  of  the  statistical  portion 
will  he  found  summarised  in  the  Statesman’s  Year-book. 
A comprehensive  review  of  Italy’s  progress  is  presented 
in  a memoir,  equally  able  and  candid,  Di  alcuni  Indici 
del  Progresso  economico  e sociale  d’ Italia  (Rome,  1890), 
by  Signor  L.  Bodio,  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  present- 
day  statisticians.  The  Dizionario  corografico  (8  vols. ), 
by  Amati,  is  part  of  a monumental  Avork  in  course  of 
publication  at  Milan  (L’ Italia  sotto  V Aspetto  fisico,  storico, 
artistico,  e statistico ).  See  also  Laveleye,  L’ltalie  actndle 
(Paris,  1881),  and,  among  English  works,  Gallenga’s  two 
books  on  Piedmont,  his  Italu  Revisited  (2  vols.  1875), 
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and  Italy  Present  and  Future  ( 2 vols.  1887  ) ; the  books 
of  A.  J.  C.  Hare  (q.v.);  and  Beauclerk’s  Rural  Italy 
(1888).  For  Southern  Italy,  see  Lenormant,  La  Grande 
Grece  (3  vols.  1881-84)  and  J.  travers  I’Apulie  et  la 
Lmcanie  (2  vols.  1883);  and  Mrs  Ross,  The  Land  of 
Manfred  ( 1889 ). 

History. — The  ancient  history  of  Italy  will  he 
more  conveniently  treated  of  under  Rome  ; see  also 
Etruria,  Umbria,  Sio.  In  476  a.d.  the  Herulian 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  western  empire 
rose  in  revolt,  and  proclaimed  their  leader  Odoa- 
cer  king ; and  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  the 
pretty  boy  Romulus  Augustulus,  was  sent  to  end 
his  days  amid  the  wmods  and  fish-ponds  of  Lucul- 
lus’  villa  near  Naples.  The  senate,  by  Odoacer’s 
' command,  recognised  Zeno  as  head  of  the  western 
I as  well  as  the  eastern  empire,  and  he  in  turn 
I bestowed  on  the  Teuton  leader  the  dignity  of 
1 ‘patrician.’  For  thirteen  years  Odoacer’s  rule 
was  undisputed  ; but  in  489  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
I Ostrogoths,  invaded  Italy  with  a commission  from 
the  Greek  emperor,  besieged  the  Herulian  in 
Ravenna,  and  in  493,  after  his  surrender,  slew  him 
with  his  own  liand.  In  sjiite  of  this  bloody  begin- 
ning, Theodoric’s  rule,  which  lasted  till  525,  was 
wise  and,  on  the  whole,  just.  But  the  Arian  faith 
of  the  conquerors  lield  tliem  and  the  Italians  apart, 
and  when  Justinian’s  general  Belisarius  was  sent 
to  reconquer  Italy  he  was  welcomed  by  the  colonists 
of  Sicily  and  the  south.  From  536  to  553  the  war 
was  desperately  maintained,  the  hero  on  the  Gothic 
side  being  Totila  ( 541-552 ).  But  the  valour  of  the 
barbarians  Avas  outmatched  by  the  generalship  of 
the  aged  eunuch  Narses ; and  in  553  Teias,  the 
last  king  of  the  Goths,  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  host  who  had  followed  the 
Amal  king  into  Italy  sixty -four  years  before,  now 
few  in  number  and  sore  at  heart,  were  permitted 
to  march  back  across  the  Alps.  Italy  Avas  now 
governed  from  Ravenna  for  a feAV  years  by  an 
exarch  or  viceroy ; but  in  568  came  an  invasion 
by  the  Lombard  nation,  under  their  king,  Alboin, 
and  all  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula  passed 
from  under  the  SAvay  of  Byzantium.  Pavia  Avas 
made  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  the 
great  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  Avere 
founded,  pres.sing  on  Rome  and  the  Greek  mari- 
time cities  of  the  south.  Yet  the  Lombards  were 
not  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  Avhole  peninsula, 
and  Rome  and  most  of  the  coast  towns,  as  aa'cII 
as  the  islands,  remained  to  the  emperor.  The 
invaders  imposed  on  the  country  a sort  of  feudal 
system,  and,  being  Arians,  treated  the  Italians 
with  great  harshness,  until  Gregory  the  Great 
effected  their  conversion  to  orthodoxy.  From  this 
period  the  popes  for  a time  appear  as  the  champions 
of  the  national  cause.  Leo  the  Isaurian’s  decree 
against  the  Avorship  of  images  Avas  met  by  Gregory 
II. ’s  declaration  of  Roman  independence;  and 
in  726-56  the  popes  succeeded  in  driving  out 
the  exarch  and  checking,  Avith  the  help  of  the 
Franks,  the  encroachments  of  the  Lombards.  Pepin 
tAvice  crossed  the  Alps,  compelled  the  Lombard 
king  to  yield  up  tlie  exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis, 
Avhich  he  had  conquered,  and  presented  them  to 
the  pope  in  756  : this  gift  A\'as  the  nucleus  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

In  774  Pepin’s  son,  Charlemagne,  Avho  had  been 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  pope,  deposed  Desi- 
derius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  and  added  his 
dominions  to  his  own ; in  800  he  Avas  croAvned 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  MeanAvhile  the  Lombard 
duchies  in  the  south  Avere  still  independent,  and 
Sicily  and  a number  of  free  cities  in  Southern  Italy, 
as  Avell  as  Venice,  recognised  the  Greek  overlord- 
ship. But  in  the  9th  century  the  Saracens  subdued 
Sicily,  landed  on  the  mainland,  and  even  threat- 
ened Rome.  Leo  IV.  fortified  the  suburb  on  the 


north  hank  of  the  Tiber,  Avhich  after  him  Avas  called 
the  Leonine  city,  and  called  to  his  aid  Louis  II., 
Charlemagne’s  great-grandson,  Avho,  Avith  the  help 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  checked  the  progress  of  the 
Saracens  for  a time.  But  after  the  death  of  Louis 
the  infidels  compelled  the  helpless  pope  to  pay 
tribute ; and  the  Greeks,  profiting  by  the  weak- 
ness of  Charlemagne’s  successors,  recovered  most 
of  Southern  Italy,  and  held  it,  under  an  officer 
entitled  Catapan,  till  1043.  Eight  kings  of  the 
Carlovingian  line  Avere  acknowledged  in  Northern 
Italy,  their  rule  ending  Avith  Charles  the  Fat  in 
887.  Then,  till  961,  succeeded’ ten  so-called  Italian 
sovereigns — dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Friuli,  the  Ger- 
man Arnulf,  Hugh  of  Provence,  Berengar,  mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  and  others.  Under  their  feeble 
sway  the  poAver  of  the  feudal  nobles,  and,  within 
the  cities,  of  the  bishops,  Avaxed  great,  the  papal 
chair  Avas  occupied  by  men  of  infamous  life,  and 
Magyars,  Saracens,  and  Northmen  overran  the 
country,  turning  Avide  tracts  into  a desolate  Avilder- 
ness.  In  951  Berengar  II.  Avas  compelled  to  do 
homage  to  the  German  king,  Otto  of  Saxony.  He 
Avas  suffered  to  rule  until  961,  and  then  deposed ; 
and  in  962  Otto  Avas  croAvned  as  king  of  Italy  at 
Milan  and  as  emperor  at  Rome.  From  this  time 
the  right  to  the  crown  of  the  Roman  empire  (tAA'o 
centuries  later  it  Avas  the  Holy  Roman  empire ) Avas 
held  to  accompany  the  German  kingship.  Except 
in  name,  there  was  no  longer  an  Italian  kingdom, 
and,  Avith  its  foreign  emperors  occupied  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Alps,  the  country  Avas  in 
some  degree  left  masterless.  Its  division  into 
separate  states  Avas  noAv  but  a question  of  time. 

Moved  by  the  scandals  of  the  papacy  and  the 
constant  revolts  in  the  city,  Otto  took  the  election 
of  the  popes  aAvay  from  the  Romans,  chose  a pope 
of  his  own,  and  put  the  city  in  his  charge.  Else- 
where he  encouraged  the  rise  of  the  communes  as 
a check  upon  the  great  vassals.  The  towns  had 
already  been  permitted  to  raise  Avails  as  a defence 
against  the  barbarians,  and  noAV  the  chief  cities 
were  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts. 
The  death  of  Otto  III.  in  1002  Avas  followed 
by  a dispute  for  the  crown ; Rome,  the  papacy 
and  the  city,  fell  a^ain  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tusculan  counts,  Avhile  the  Lombard  cities  gained 
in  importance  as  their  alliance  Avas  sought  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  Milan  supported  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  been  elected  in  Germany ; and 
he  severely  punished  her  rival  Pavia,  Avho  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lombard  Ardoin.  Henry 
died  in  1024,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  Conrad  of 
Franconia,  Avho  Avas  invited  into  Italy  and  croAvned 
Avith  the  iron  croAvn  at  Milan,  by  Heribert,  the 
archbishop.  Under  this  prelate  Milan  advanced 
greatly  in  power  and  independence.  An  eflective 
militia  Avas  formed,  and  Heiibert  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  cai-roccio,  a car  Avhich  carried  into 
battle  the  city’s  banner  and  an  altar,  and  round 
Avhich  the  burghers  fought  as  in  defence  of  a sacred 
thing.  The  citizens  had  already  formed  themselves 
into  a parlamento,  and,  Avhile  Heribert  lived,  the 
poAver  of  the  smaller  counts  Avho  had  noAV  come  to 
dwell  in  the  city  Avas  bridled.  The  other  Lombard 
cities  also  Avere  rising  into  some  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. Pisa  and  Genoa,  besides  Venice  (Avhich 
acknoAvledged  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Greek 
emperor),  Avere  becoming  great  by  their  command 
of  fleets ; and  they  succeeded  to  the  rich  carrying 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean  after  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  south  before  the  Normans. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  11th  century  a body  of 
Norman  adventurers  had  gained  a firm  footing  in 
Apulia,  Avhich  they  ultimately  conquered  as  a count- 
shi]}  for  themselves.  The  pope,  Leo  IX. , marched 
against  them,  and  Avas  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Robert  Wiskard  or  Guiscard  at  Civitella  ( 1053) ; 
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and  Wiskard  obtained  from  him  the  investiture  of 
his  present  and  future  conquests,  which  he  was  to 
hold  as  a fief  of  the  holy  see.  Robert  extended  his 
power  on  the  mainland,  and  took  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  1059.  In  1060-90  his 
brother  Roger  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Saracens  ; 
in  1127  the  family’s  dominions  in  Apulia,  Calahria, 
and  Sicily  were  united  by  his  son  Roger,  who  in 
1130  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  the  fierce  struggle  over  Investitures 
(q.v. ) had  been  fought  out  between  emperor  and 
pope.  When  the  archdeacon  Hildebrand  became 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  ^1073)  he  enforced  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  as  Leo  IX.  had  already  endeavoured 
to  do ; and  in  1075  he  condemned  the  investitui'e 
of  ecclesiastics  by  lay  lords.  Otto  the  Great 
and  Henry  III.  had  appointed  and  deposed  popes, 
and  therefore  this  latter  decree  led  to  a quarrel 
with  Henry  IV.  (q.v.).  At  a diet  in  1076  Gregory 
was  deposed.  The  pope  replied  by  excommuni- 
cating the  king,  who  was  compelled  by  a rebellion 
in  Saxony  to  submit  and  do  penance  at  Canossa, 
the  castle  of  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  the 
pope’s  ally.  Henry,  however,  soon  renewed  the 
strife,  appointed  an  antipope,  and  in  1084  took 
Rome,  M'as  crowned,  and  besieged  Gregory  in  the 
fortress  of  St  Angelo.  Thence  the  pontiff  was 
delivered  by  Wiskard,  who  drove  the  emperor  off, 
and  carried  Gregory  a^vay  from  his  riotous  subjects 
to  end  his  days  at  Salerno.  The  struggle,  how- 
ever, was  carried  on  by  Gregory’s  successors,  till 
by  tlie  concordat  of  Worms  (1122)  the  emperor 
yielded  the  main  principle  at  issue,  surrendering  to 
the  cardinals  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  was 
still  to  possess  the  right  of  conferring  the  imperial 
crown.  By  the  death  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
too,  in  1115,  the  church  had  inherited  her  vast 
domains ; and,  although  the  emperor  took  posses- 
sion of  them,  the  popes  retained  their  claim,  to  be 
revived  in  after  years. 

From  this  long  struggle  the  northern  cities 
emerged  strengthened  and  practically  autonomous. 
They  still  belonged  to  the  empire ; but  they  were 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  called  consuls, 
aided  by  an  oligarchical  council  ; and  they  enjoyed, 
and  unhappily  took  frequent  advantage  of,  the 
right  to  make  war  on  their  own  account.  The 
quarrel  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  (q.v.)  arose 
in  Germany  at  this  time,  and  before  long  these 
names  were  heard  everywhere  in  Italy ; but  here 
they  stood  not  alone  for  the  pope’s  party  and  the 
emperor’s,  hut  also  for  the  burning  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  rival  cities,  each  struggling  to  rise  at  the 
cost  of  its  neighbours.  Arnold  of  Brescia  (q.v.) 
for  a time  established  a republic  in  Rome,  but  it 
was  suppressed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1154. 
In  that  year  Frederick,  who  had  been  elected  king 
in  1152,  came  into  Italy  to  take  away  the  self- 
government  of  the  towns,  and  reduce  them  to  their 
former  subjection  to  the  emperor.  After  punish- 
ing sevei-al  hostile  cities,  he  went  on  to  Rome  and 
was  crowned  by  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break- 
spear  ),  the  only  pope  of  English  birth ; but  he 
soon  quarrelled  with  him,  and  on  Adrian’s  death 
supported  an  antipope.  In  1158  Frederick  returned 
from  Germany,  and  compelled  Milan  to  surrender, 
after  a month’s  siege.  He  now  set  in  every  town 
a podesth  to  administer  justice,  who  should  be 
chosen  always  from  another  city ; and  from  cities 
and  barons  alike  he  took  away  the  privilege  of 
making  war  on  one  another  M'ithout  his  permission. 
An  attempt  to  appoint  their  consuls  also  drove  the 
IMilanese  into  a .second  revolt,  in  1159;  but  Frede- 
rick was  delayed  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Crema, 
and  it  was  not  till  May  1161  that  he  again 
invested  Milan.  The  city  held  out  till  March 
1162,  and  was  then  destroyed  by  the  vindictive 
imperialists,  and  the  peojile  driven  from  the  ruins. 


Soon  afterwards  the  cities  of  the  Veronese  march 
formed  a league  of  defence  against  Frederick 
which  he  was  unable  to  crush.  In  1167  he 
besieged  the  pope,  Alexander  III.,  in  the  Colis- 
eum ; but  the  latter  escaped  to  Benevento,  while 
a terrible  pestilence  fell  upon  the  German  camp, 
and  Frederick  with  difficulty  led  the  remnant 
of  his  army  north  to  Pavia.  Only  this  city  and 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  in  all  North  Italy  had 
held  back  from  the  great  Lombard  league,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  formed  and  had  restored  the 
Milanese  to  their  city.  In  1168  Frederick  fled  in 
disguise  across  the  Alps  ; and  in  the  same  year  the 
confederates  founded  a new  city  on  the  plain 
between  Pavia  and  Montferrat,  to  be  a checK  on 
these  two.  The  league  named  it  Alessandria,  in 
honour  of  their  ally  the  pope  : della  paglia  ( ‘ of 
straw’),  their  enemies  added  in  derision;  but  its 
ditch  and  rampart  of  earth  held  Frederick  at  bay 
all  through  the  winter  of  1174-75,  till  he  was  forced 
to  raise  the  siege.  Finally,  the  crushing  defeat  at 
Legnano  (May  29,  1176),  from  which  field  he  hardly 
escaped  with  his  life,  made  him  willing  to  treat  for 
peace.  In  1177,  at  Venice,  the  emperor  came  to 
terms  with  the  pope,  and  agreed  to  a six  years’ 
truce  with  the  Lombard  towns;  in  1183  a per- 
manent peace  was  ratified,  the  cities  retaining 
their  right  of  war  and  of  self-government,  and  the 
emperor  his  podestks  and  his  rights  of  sustenance 
and  support  against  enemies  outside  the  league. 
The  rule  of  podestks  was  soon  adopted  outside  of 
Lombardy  as  well,  for  the  settlement  of  nobles  in 
the  towns  had  introduced  a lawless  element  and 
given  rise  to  factions ; so  tliat  a supreme  judge 
who  was  not  a townsman,  who  held  office  for  a 
single  year,  and  had  then  to  render  an  account 
of  his  administration,  was  most  likely  to  prove 
impartial.  Yet  from  the  podestiis  to  the  despots 
was  but  a step,  and  this  was  taken  a few  years 
later. 

Since  the  battle  of  Civitella  the  Normans  had 
continued  faithful  allies  of  the  popes,  and  it  was 
with  the  object  of  depriving  the  latter  of  this 
powerful  support  that  Frederick  now  had  his  son 
Henry  VI.  mariied  to  the  heiress  of  Sicily.  Frede- 
rick died  in  1190,  and  in  1194  Henry  was  recognised 
as  king,  and  the  Norman  rule  in  Southern  Italy 
came  to  an  end.  He  died  in  1197,  and  the  next 
year  his  wife,  who  had  acknowledged  the  pope  as 
overlord,  died  also,  leaving  their  infant  son  Frede- 
rick to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent  III.  The 
papal  territory  had  now  become  extensive,  and  the 
establishment  of  a Latin  empire  at  Constantinople 
(1204),  during  the  fourth  crusade,  added  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Roman  see.  But  the  chief  gainer 
by  the  capture  of  the  eastern  capital  was  Venice, 
who,  as  a I'eward  for  lending  her  fleet,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  victorious  crusaders  with  a large 
share  of  the  divided  empire,  and  was  able  to  occupy 
at  least  a number  of  islands  and  coast  territory  : she 
was  now  supreme  in  the  Levant.  Frederick  II., 
who  was  crowned  emperor  in  1220,  was  king  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Germany,  Burgundy,  and 
Jerusalem.  So  formidable  a prince  made  popes 
and  communes  both  uneasy.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  Gregory  IX.  in  1227,  because  he  delayed 
his  departui’e  on  a promised  crusade ; and  after- 
wards, when  he  had  gone  to  the  East,  while  he  was 
crowning  himself  at  Jerusalem  his  enemies  were 
still  busy  at  home.  The  pope,  whose  hands  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  newly-founded  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  orders,  stirred  up  the  Lom- 
bard cities  to  revolt,  and,  after  Frederick  had 
crushed  the  Milanese  at  Cortenuova  (1237),  drew 
Venice  and  Genoa  into  the  league  against  him. 
Frederick’s  cause  was  upheld  in  Northern  Italy  by 
Ezzelino  da  Romano,  infamous  for  his  cruelties. 
In  1245  Innocent  IV.,  the  emperor’s  personal 
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enemy,  had  him  declared  dethroned  by  a council 
convened  at  Lyons  ; and  after  five  years  of  harass- 
ing anxiety,  his  life  the  object  of  constant  plots, 
Frederick  died  in  December  1250.  The  cause  of 
his  son  and  grandson  was  upheld  by  his  natural 
son  Manfred,  who  in  1258  became  king  of  Sicily. 
There  was  no  abatement  of  fuiy  in  the  fierce 
struggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  but  the 
balance  of  success  so  far  inclined  towards  Manfred 
after  the  battle  of  Monteaperto  (1260),  which  re- 
stored Florence  to  the  Ghibellines,  that  Urban  IV. 
invited  Charles  of  Anjou  into  Italy  to  head  the 
Guelphic  party.  In  1266  Manfred  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  the  Swabian  line  came  to  an  end  with 
his  nephew  Conradin,  who  was  beheaded  at  Naples. 
The  Guelphs  were  again  supreme  ; but  Gregory  X. 
restored  their  banished  rivals  to  their  cities,  and 
for  a time  made  the  two  parties  live  in  peace. 
Charles,  who  received  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  as  the 
gift  of  the  popes,  had  promised  that  it  should 
never  be  held  along  with  the  empire  ; and  now,  as 
a final  check  to  the  Angevin’s  possible  ambition, 
the  pope  brought  the  dispute  to  a close  which  had 
kept  tne  empire  Avithout  a head,  and  crowned 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  was  elected  in  1273. 
This  emperor  in  1278  recognised  the  popes  as 
temporal  sovereigns,  and  their  power  was  hence- 
forth firmly  established  over  Rome  and  the  Cam- 
pagna,  Emilia,  the  Romagna,  and  the  March  of 
Ancona ; and,  as  Rudolf  left  Italy  to  itself,  the 
Guelphic  party  was  enabled  to  strengthen  its  power 
and  to  crush  such  hostile  cities  as  Pisa.  Charles  lost 
Sicily  by  the  rebellion  which  began  in  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  (q.v. ),  in  1282;  and  the  island  gave  itself 
to  the  House  of  Aragon,  which,  as  the  popes  Avere 
hostile,  necessarily  became  Ghibelline.  MeanAvhile, 
in  Tuscany  the  triumphant  Guelphs  had  become 
broken  up  into  factions,  the  Neii  and  Bianchi 
(Blacks  and  Whites),  the  former  violent  Guelphs, 
and  the  latter  at  first  moderate  Guelphs,  until  the 
fierce  animosity  of  their  opponents  made  them 
Ghibellines.  For  in  1301  Charles  of  Valois,  Avho 
had  been  called  in  by  Boniface  VIII.  to  help  the 
Neri,  entered  Florence,  and  gave  the  Bianchi  up 
to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  their  enemies  : among 
those  banished  from  the  city  Avas  the  poet  Dante. 
Under  Clement  V.  the  seat  of  the  papacy  Avas 
removed,  in  1309,  to  Avignon,  Avhere  it  remained 
for  the  next  seventy  years.  In  the  folloAving  year 
the  new  enmeror,  Heniy  VII.,  came  into  Italy  to 
revive  the  Ghibelline  party,  and  to  restore  peace 
and  order.  The  task,  hoAvever,  Avas  noAv  beyond 
the  poAver  of  any  German  master.  Henry  died  in 
August  1313,  having  effected  no  lasting  change 
except  in  Milan,  Avhich  he  had  handed  over  to  the 
Ghibelline  Visconti. 

We  have  noAv  reached  a period  Avhen  the  cities  of 
Northern  Italy  had  fallen  under  the  SAA'ay  of  tyrants 
or  despots.  The  feudal  poAver  of  the  rural  counts 
had  gradually  been  lessened  by  the  communes, 
until  the  nobles  had  become  citizens.  But  they 
merely  exchanged  their  castles  for  fortified  palaces 
in  the  cities  ; and,  although  the  podestk  had  curbed 
their  poAver  for  a time,  his  office  eventually  became 
not  so  much  that  of  a dictator  as  of  a judge,  and 
the  interminable  Avars  had  tended  to  give  the 
nobles  an  undue  predominance,  since,  being 
trained  to  arms,  their  military  skill  naturally 
placed  them  above  the  burghers.  In  some  toAvns, 
such  as  Florence,  Avhere  the  democratic  spirit  Avas 
strongest,  they  Avere  kept  in  check  by  a gonfalon- 
iere  of  justice ; but  in  most  cities  the  captain  of 
the  people,  Avho  represented  the  party  in  the 
ascendant,  and  in  these  Avar-times  Avas  of  course 
a noble,  gradually  raised  himself  to  the  position  of 
master.  It  Avas  then  his  aim  to  depress  the  othei-s 
of  his  oAvn  order,  both  to  Avin  popularity  Avith  the 
people  and  to  prevent  possible  rivalry.  At  the  root 


of  the  Avars  fought  betAveen  those  in  Italy  Avho 
called  themselves  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  Avas  the 
question  Avhether  the  democracy  or  the  aristocracy 
was  to  be  supi-eme  in  the  cities.  Florence  as  yet 
preserved  her  republican  independence  ; but,  besides 
a hereditary  oligarchy  in  Venice,  despots  Avere 
noAv  established  in  all  the  great  northern  cities, 
each  of  Avhich  Avas  glad  to  submit  to  a master  Avho 
Avould  put  an  end  to  the  strife  that  had  hampered 
its  commercial  prosperity.  Titles  Avere  bought  from 
the  German  emperors  or  assumed,  courts  Avere 
formed,  and  armies  Avere  hired  ; for  Avars  Avere  now 
Avaged  in  another  fashion  than  that  Avhich  had 
revailed  in  Barbarossa’s  time.  Then  it  Avas  an 
onoured  custom  for  the  artisans  and  traders  of  a 
city  to  devote  a Aveek  or  a month  in  the  year  to 
harrying  the  fields  of  a rival  commune,  to  draAv  its 
defenders  into  an  ambuscade,  or  even  to  capture 
and  ruin  the  toAvn,  provided  it  did  not  hold  out  too 
long ; in  any  case,  the  citizen -soldiers  returned 
home  in  a few  days,  and  took  up  their  ordinary 
Avork  again.  Noav,  hoAvever,  Avar  Avas  a science 
and  soldiering  a trade ; the  iron  panoply  and 
ponderous  lance  of  the  man-at-arms  Avere  not  for 
the  craftsman  or  the  clei-k.  Therefore,  in  the  14th 
century,  bands  of  mercenaries,  or  companies  of 
adventure,  under  condottieri,  made  their  appear- 
ance, selling  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
plundering  the  lands  of  the  Aveaker  states.  Their 
battles  Avere  almost  bloodless,  the  campaigns  inde- 
cisive. Bound  by  a common  profession,  they  Avere 
chiefly  formidable  to  the  taxpayer ; and,  for  that 
matter,  in  their  commercial  prosperity  the  cities 
Avere  at  this  time  receiving  the  reAvard  for  Avhich 
they  had  bartered  their  independence.  If  Ave  glance 
at  England  in  this  period,  Avhich  folloAved  hard  on 
Bannockburn,  Ave  find  commerce  and  manufactures 
still  in  their  infancy,  avooI  the  staple  exjAort, 
houses  of  mud  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and 
rushes  streAvn  in  the  king’s  chamber : but  the 
nation  had  noAV  its  constitution  complete,  and 
Avas  moving  in  the  broadening  path  of  freedom. 
The  condition  of  Italy  Avas  in  sharp  contrast  to  all 
this.  Trade  and  manufactures  Avere  flourishing, 
art  and  literature  Avere  encouraged  at  the  courts, 
and  freedom  Avas  forgotten  in  present  comfort  and 
inolorious  Avell-being.  The  result  of  the  self- 
indulgent  policy  noAv  begun  Avas  seen  tAvo  centuries 
later,  Avhen  Italy  lay  helpless  beneath  the  feet  of 
contending  foreign  armies. 

The  14th  and  15th  centuries  Avitnessed  the 
division  of  Italy  among  five  principal  poAvers — ■ 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Venice,  and  the  papacy. 
In  Naples  the  Angevin  line  came  to  an  end  in  1435 
Avith  Joan  II.  She  Avas  succeeded  by  Alfonso  V.  of 
Aragon,  and  the  Tavo  Sicilies,  separate  since  1282, 
Avere  again  united.  At  his  death  in  1458,  hoAvever, 
Sicily  remained  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  Avhile 
Naples  Avas  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son.  In 
Milan  the  poAverful  Visconti  dynasty  survived  till 
1447.  Archbishop  Gian  Visconti,  Avho  died  in  1354, 
made  himself  master  of  more  than  tAventy  cities, 
and  extended  the  family’s  poAver  over  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  Italy ; and  these  domains  Avere 
reunited  by  his  grand-nepheAv,  Gian  Galeazzo,  Avho 
purchased  the  title  of  duke,  made  himself  lord  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Venice,  and  Avas  threatening 
Florence  Avhen  the  plague  carried  him  off  in  1402. 
The  Visconti’s  possessions  Avere  confined  Avithin 
narroAver  limits  under  his  son  Filippo,  and  Avere 
seized  in  1450  by  Francesco  Sforza,  a famous 
general,  Avho  had  married  Filippo’s  natural 
daughter,  and  Avho  proved  a Avise  and  able  ruler. 
Florence  liad  submitted  in  1342  to  a despot  in  Walter 
of  Brienne,  the  titular  Duke  of  Athens  ; but  this 
soldier  of  fortune  Avas  expelled  in  1343,  and  the 
city  Avas  ruled  until  1434,  except  during  a brief 
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revolution,  by  an  oligarchy.  The  presidency  of 
the  republic — practically  the  dictatorship — was 
then  secured  by  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  who  for  this 
end  had  courted  the  good-will  of  the  common 
people ; and  his  undefined  power  passed  at  his 
death  in  1464  to  his  son,  and  reached  its  culmin- 
ation under  his  famous  grandson,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  Florence  was  already  mistress  of 
great  part  of  Tuscany,  and  Cosimo’s  alliance  with 
Francesco  Sforza  helped  to  secure  her  position  as 
one  of  the  five  great  powers.  Venice,  which  had 
until  this  period  stood  aloof  from  Italian  politics, 
was  in  the  hands  of  a hereditary  grand  council. 
Thirty  years  of  contest  with  Genoa  for  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  ended  in  victory  for  the 
republic  of  St  Mark  in  1.381.  The  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  in  1453  made  Venice, 
who  had  been  gradually  stripped  of  her  possessions 
in  the  Levant,  now  at  last  an  Italian  state ; and 
her  territory  on  the  mainland  was  greatly  extended 
under  Francesco  Foscari  (1457)  and  his  successors 
in  the  dogeship,  although  in  1477  a Turkish  army 
ravaged  her  fields  to  within  sight  of  St  Mark’s. 
Rome,  except  during  Rienzi’s  brief  rule,  had  obeyed 
her  bishops,  exiled  at  Avignon.  In  1377  the  papacy 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  weakness  caused  by  the  Great  Schism, 
the  spiritual  sovereign  also  was  soon  found  among 
the  despots.  The  schism  ended  in  1449,  and 
Nicholas  V.  was  enabled  to  establish  firmly  the 
temporal  power  of  the  papacy. 

Italy  now  enjoyed  a term  of  prosperity  and  com- 
arative  peace,  broken  only  as  Venice  enlarged  her 
orders,  or  by  the  family  ambitions  of  the  popes. 
But  in  1494  Charles  VIII.  of  France  was  induced 
by  tbe  Milanese  regent,  Lodovico  Sforza,  to  invade 
Italy,  and  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Naples. 
Meanwhile,  Lodovico  had  murdered  and  succeeded 
his  nephew,  and  he  now  raised  Lombardy  against 
Charles,  who  with  difficulty  got  back  to  France  in 
1495.  He  had  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici, 
and  Florence  was  again  a republic,  in  which  for  a 
time  Savonarola’s  influence  was  all-powerful.  But, 
of  more  consequence  than  this,  Charles’s  expedition 
had  shown  the  way  to  others,  and  inspired  an 
ambition  which,  under  his  immediate  successors, 
cost  France  dear.  In  1499  Louis  XII.  subdued 
Milan  ; in  1501  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  tricked  him 
out  of  Naples,  which  the  two  had  joined  to  conquer, 
and  once  more  united  the  Two  Sicilies  under  one 
crown. 

The  century  thus  begun  is  the  most  disastrous  in 
Italian  history.  In  Northern  and  Central  Italy  the 
French  armies  held  their  own  against  the  pope  and 
his  allies  until  the  year  1512,  when  their  young 
general,  Gaston  de  Foix,  fell  in  victory  before  the 
walls  of  Ravenna.  They  were  then  expelled  for 
the  moment ; but  Italy  had  no  long  rest.  The 
rivalry  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
which  makes  the  principal  part  of  European  history 
during  this  period,  filled  the  land  with  the  clash  of 
foreign  arms ; while  her  own  rulers,  striving  each 
to  snatch  an  advantage  from  the  confusion,  added 
to  the  country’s  distractions.  The  papacy  was  a 
gainer  from  the  struggle.  The  conquests  of  the 
Borgias  passed  to  the  holy  see ; and  Julius  II. 
succeeded  in  humbling  Venice,  and  then  in  driving 
the  French  out  of  Lombardy  in  1512.  In  1515 
Francis  regained  Milan,  but  in  1524  his  forces  were 
expelled  from  Italy  by  tbe  emperor,  and  in  1525 
the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia.  In 
1527  occurred  the  sack  of  Rome  by  a body  of  troops 
of  the  empire,  Lutherans  and  Spaniards.  The  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  wbo  bad  led  them,  was  killed 
in  the  assault,  and  the  sack  continued  for  seven 
dreadful  months.  In  September  the  Medicean 
Clement  VII.,  who  had  fied  to  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  was  compelled  by  hunger  to  surrender. 


The  Medici,  who  had  returned  to  Florence  in  1512, 
were  again  driven  out,  but  were  restored  by  arms 
in  1530.  Alexander  de’  Medici  received  from  the 
emperor,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  the  title  of 
duke  ; and  in  1570  Cosimo,  his  successor,  was  made 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  by  the  pope.  By  the  peace 
of  Cambrai  (1529)  Charles  had  been  left  master  of 
Italy ; his  son  Philip  became  its  undisputed  lord 
by  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1559),  though 
Venice  really,  and  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  the  little 
republic  of  San  Marino  nominally,  remained  inde- 
pendent. Besides  Tuscany,  thei'e  were  the  duchies 
of  Modena  and  Ferrara  and  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
and  the  rich  States  of  the  Church ; Spain  herself 
held  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  save  Piedmont,  which 
was  restored  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  in  the  person 
of  Philip’s  cousin  and  general,  Emmanuel  Fili- 
bert.  This  prince  also  regained  Savoy  and  the 
province  of  Nice,  which  his  family  had  lost ; but 
he  removed  his  capital  to  Turin,  and  his  house 
was  henceforth  Italian.  The  papacy  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  order  in 
1540,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  ; and 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  defined  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  territory  of  the  church  was  further 
augmented  by  the  absorption  of  several  lapsed  fiefs, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  pontiffs  was  now  acknow- 
ledged by  Venice,  who  had  hitherto  recognised  no 
superior  to  her  own  patriarch.  But  Venice  was 
no  longer  the  great  state  she  had  been.  Her 
commerce  had  fallen  off  since  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  Da  Gama,  and  most  of  her  con- 
quests were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  the  victory  of  the  allied  fleet  at  Lepanto 
(1571),  she  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  even 
Cyprus.  Her  last  great  achievement,  in  a war  that 
she  had  waged  at  intervals  for  five  centuries,  was 
the  conquest  of  the  entire  Peloponnesus,  in  1684 ; 
but  in  1715  this  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  The  power  of  Spain,  too,  had  greatly 
declined,  and  besides  Masaniello’s  revolt  at  Naples 
(1647)  there  were  risings  in  Sicily,  which  gave  the 
island  to  Louis  XIV.  for  two  years.  But  through- 
out this  period,  and  until  as  late  as  the  19th 
century,  Italy  was  disposed  of  by  foreign  powers, 
and  partitioned  as  suited  their  policy.  After  each 
of  the  three  European  wars  of  succession,  in  the 
18th  century,  Italy  was  subjected  to  a fresh  re- 
division ; but  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  notice  more 
than  the  last  of  these  in  detail.  The  services 
rendered  by  the  House  of  Savoy  against  the  French, 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  won  for  it 
the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king.  The  new 
monarch,  Victor  Amadeus  11. , was  one  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  despots  of  the  time ; and 
although  in  1720  he  was  compelled  to  exchange 
Sicily  for  Sardinia,  from  which  island  his  successor's 
took  their  title  until  1861,  he  built  up  a real  king- 
dom, took  the  schools  away  from  the  Jesuits,  and 
did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
The  last  war,  that  of  the  Austrian  succession,  in 
which  the  Sardinians  fought  gallantly  on  the 
Hapsburg-Lorraine  side,  ended  with  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  which  left  Italy  divided  as 
follows  : the  House  of  Savoy  held  Sardinia  and 
Piedmont,  with  Montferrat  and  Alessandria,  Tor- 
tona  and  Novara ; the  Austrians  retained  Milan 
and  Tuscany ; the  Bourbon  Charles  III.  was  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  his  brother  Philip,  Duke  of 
Parma ; the  papal  territory  stretched  across  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  to  the  frontiers  of  Venice, 
which  survived  as  a republic  until  1797 ; and 
finally,  Modena  and  Genoa  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  France,  to  whom  the  Genoese 
ceded  the  island  of  Corsica  in  1755.  Italy  now 
enjoyed  a brief  period  of  freedom  from  wars ; 
but  her  numerous  sovereigns  were  absolute,  each 
within  his  petty  domain,  and  the  despotic  policy  of 
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the  Bourbons,  who  held  nearly  all  the  country,  was 
generally  adopted.  An  honourable  exception  was 
Peter  Leopold,  who  was  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
from  1765  until  he  succeeded  to  the  Austrian 
empire  as  Leopold  II.  in  1790.  He  instituted  many 
reforms,  restricted  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and 
suppressed  the  Inquisition  ; and  to  him  is  owing  the 
reclamation  of  the  fruitful  Val  di  Chiana  from  a 
wilderness  of  pestilent  marsh.  To  the  rule  of  this 
prince  the  harsh,  jealous  oppression  of  the  other 
sovereigns  presents  a pitiful  contrast.  For  Italy 
the  long  reign  of  misery  and  darkness  was  at  last 
about  to  pass  away — but  slowly ; the  night  was 
not  yet  past. 

The  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  burst  in 
1792.  In  1796  Napoleon  entered  Italy  ; in  1797 
the  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Cispadane,  and  Tiberine 
republics,  with  their  capitals  at  Milan,  Genoa, 
Bologna,  and  Rome,  were  formed  out  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy,  and  Venice  and  her  teiritory 
beyond  the  Adige  were  bestowed  on  Austria.  The 
next  year  Naples  surrendered,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  Parthenoprean  Republic.  The  demo- 
crats in  the  cities  joyfully  welcomed  the  new 
doctrines  brought  by  the  invading  army  ; but  even 
they  soon  wearied  of  a nominal  freedom  that  be- 
stowed chiefly  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  heavy 
costs  of  the  French  wars,  and  in  1800  Napoleon 
had  to  win  the  peninsula  afresh  by  the  victory  of 
Marengo.  In  1804  he  made  himself  emperor,  and 
in  1805  he  was  croumed  king  of  Italy  at  Milan. 
The  Bourbons  were  permitted  to  retain  Tuscany 
and  Naples,  and  the  pope  was  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session of  Rome.  Naples,  however,  Avas  given  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1806,  and  to  Joachim  Murat 
in  1808  ; in  1809  Rome  was  annexed  to  the  French 
empire,  and  the  emperor’s  sister  Eliza  Avas  made 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815)  restored  the  map  of  Italy  very  much  to  its 
former  appearance  ; but  the  advantages  of  the  neAv 
distribution  fell  nearly  all  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
Venice  Avas  added  to  the  Austrian  crown,  and 
Lombardy  retained ; an  Austrian  duke  Avas  set 
over  Modena;  and  the  Austrian  Ferdinand  III. 
received  back  Tuscany,  to  Avhich  Lucca  Avas  to  be 
added  Avhenever  the  death  of  Napoleon’s  Austrian 
Avife,  Maria  Louisa,  should  give  Parma  again  to  its 
former  Boxxrbon  masters.  The  only  other  lasting 
change  Avas  the  transference  of  Genoa  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.  of  Sax-dinia.  Naples  and  Sicily  Avere 
restored  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  pope  Avas  once 
moi'e  pxit  in  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
The  little  republic  of  San  Marino  Avas  also  recog- 
nised by  the  congress. 

A period  of  absolutism  and  rigid  repression  now 
ensued.  The  returned  princes  adopted  in  full  the 
policy  dictated  from  Vienna,  and  strove  by  all 
means  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  independence. 
The  Jesuits,  Avhose  order  had  been  suppressed  by 
the  pope  in  1773,  Avere  restored  and  the  elementary 
education  placed  in  their  hands,  Avhere  it  Avas 
effectually  strangled.  The  legions  of  Austria  filled 
Lombardo- Venetia,  and  Avere  at  the  service  of  all 
the  petty  despots  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  ; Avhile 
a yet  lax-ger  army  of  spies  Avas  at  Avork  in  every 
corner  of  the  unhappy  country.  The  general 
misei'y  provoked  conspiracy,  and  the  I’e  volution  ary 
Carbonari  societies  sprung  up  everyAvhere.  But 
the  movement  had  as  yet  no  directing  head. 
There  Avere  risings  in  Southern  Italy  in  1820,  but 
they  Avere  suppressed  in  the  folloAving  year,  and 
the  leaders  executed  ; and  numerous  less  impoiijant 
insurrections  there,  in  the  period  preceding  1846, 
Avere  easily  put  doAvn.  Otlier  abortive  attempts 
were  made  in  Piedmont,  in  Lombardy,  in  Modena 
and  the  Romagna,  the  only  result  of  Avhich  was  to 
make  the  rulers’  hands  yet  heavier  on  the  people. 
Nor  was  there  thorough  unanimity  or  common 


action  among  Italian  liberals.  The  exti'eme  repub- 
licans, represented  by  the  party  of  Young  Italy, 
Avere  headed  by  Mazzini,  Avhose  fiery  eloquence 
and  enthxxsiasm  transformed  the  vagxxe  desires  of 
his  countrymen  into  a passionate  hope  ; bxxt  his 
policy  sanctioned  methods  from  Avhich  more  sober 
patriots  shrank.  From  Geneva  he  led  a band  of 
refugees  to  the  invasion  of  Savoy,  in  1833,  because 
the  ncAv  king,  Charles  Albert,  Avould  not  enter  on 
a Avar  Avith  Austria ; but  this  Avikl  raid  proved  an 
utter  failui-e.  Already  the  Aviser  minds  in  Italy 
looked  to  Sardinia  for  deliverance  ; but  the  dream 
of  a confederacy,  Avith  perhaps  the  pope  as  presi- 
dent, Avas  not  yet  dispelled.  Nay,  it  seemed 
about  to  be  realised  Avhen,  in  1846,  Pius  IX. 
assumed  the  tiai'a,  and  initiated  a series  of  liberal 
reforms.  Constitutions  Avere  granted  in  1847  by 
all  the  ralers  save  Austria  and  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Naples ; and  from  the  latter  a constitxxtion  Avas 
Avrung  in  the  folloAving  yeax-.  The  year  of  i-evolu- 
tions,  1848,  opened  Avith  a street  massacre  by  the 
Austrians  in  Milan,  on  2d  January.  In  February  tbe 
French  Republic  Avas  declared,  and  then  in  Italy  the 
party  of  Mazzini  Avas  for  a moment  sxxpreme.  Sicily 
revolted  from  Ferdinand,  and  in  March  Charles 
Albert  declared  Avar  on  the  Austrians,  Avho  had 
been  driven  out  of  Milan  and  Venice.  He  jxassed 
the  Ticino,  and  defeated  Radetsky  at  Goito  ; bxxt  on 
25th  Jxxly  the  Austrians  Avon  the  decisive  battle  of 
Custozza,  I'e-entei'ed  Milan,  and  placed  the  coxxntry 
under  martial  laA\'.  In  Naples  there  had  been  a 
massacre  in  May,  and  on  30th  August  Messina  Avas 
bombarded.  MeanAvhile  the  pope’s  heart  had 
failed  him.  His  ti-oops  had  gone  to  the  help  of  the 
Sardinians,  bxxt  before  their  surrender  he  had 
declared  their  advance  to  have  been  Avithout  his 
leave.  The  republicans,  Avho  had  regaided  his 
liberal  measxires  Avith  suspicion  and  jealoxxsy,  noAv 
denounced  him  as  a traitor  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom.  On  15th  November  his  Avisest  minister. 
Count  Rossi,  Avas  assassinated,  and  Pius  fled  to 
Gaeta  in  disguise.  A repxxblic  Avas  set  up  in  Rome 
on  9th  February  1849,  under  Mazzini  and  tAvo  other 
triumvirs.  The  Grand-duke  Leopold  had  fled  from 
Florence,  but  Tuscany  refused  to  join  herself  to 
the  repxxblic ; yet  Avlxen  the  sovereign  she  had 
invited  back  retxxrned,  his  fii'st  act,  sxipported  by 
the  presence  of  Austrian  troops,  was  to  suppress 
the  constitution.  In  Piedmont  the  ultra-radicals, 
headed  by  Rattazzi,  Avere  noAv  in  poAv^er,  and 
a fresh  campaign  against  Austria  Avas  begun — 
this  time  lasting  less  than  four  days.  On  23d 
March  Radetsky  xlefeated  the  Piedmontese  at 
Novara.  Charles  Albert  gave  xxp  his  throne  to  his 
son,  Victor  Emxnanuel  II. , and  died,  bi'o ken-hearted, 
at  Oporto  four  months  later. . Ettbrts  Avere  noAv 
made  to  reduce  Rome  and  Venice.  In  vain  did 
Gaxibaldi,  Avlio  had  been  called  to  the  defence  of 
Roxne,  defeat  the  Neapolitans  at  Palestrina  and 
Velletri.  A Fi'ench  army,  under  General  Oudinot, 
took  the  city,  after  a foxxr  Aveeks’  siege,  on  2d 
July.  Venice,  under  the  heroic  Daniel  blanin, 
bi-avely  kept  her  enemies  at  bay  xxntil  22d  Axxgust. 
The  petty  sovei'eigns  ixoav  came  back — the  pope 
last,  in  April  185^  Rome,  occupied  by  a French 
garrison,  Avas  kept  in  a state  of  siege  for  seven 
yeai's,  and  the  city  never  quite  recovei-ed  its  freedom 
until  1870.  Italy’s  first  general  effort  for  freedom 
had  ended  in  failure  : 1848  Avas  a year  of  unfulfilled 
visions.  But  one  important  gain  Avas  effected  : the 
dream  of  federation  Avas  ended,  and  all  men  looked 
noAv  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  save  the  fexv  idealists, 
like  Mazzini,  Avho  afterxvards  stood  sternly  apart 
from  the  triumph  of  compi-omise. 

Victor  Exnmanuel  Avas  faithful  to  the  Italian 
cause,  and  persevei'ed  in  the  path  of  reform  on 
which  his  family  had  entei'ed.  Sardinia  Avas 
relieved,  by  the  laxv  Avhich  gave  the  government 
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power  to  abolish  monasteries,  from  the  incubus  of 
an  army  of  idle  and  ignorant  ecclesiastics  ; a liberal 
constitution  was  in  force,  the  press  was  free, 
education  was  spreading,  and  a measure  of  religious 
liberty  was  enjoyed.  In  1853  the  Sardinian 
prime  ministry  passed  into  the  hands  of  Cavour, 
the  brain,  as  Garibaldi  was  the  arm,  of  the  coming 
struggle.  Henceforth  he  inspired  and  guided  the 
national  movement,  until  his  death  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  The  Sardinian  troops,  reorganised  by 
La  Marmora,  were  sent  under  that  general  to  the 
Crimea,  where  they  won  for  themselves  honour, 
and  for  their  country  allies  amongst  the  great 
powers.  Cavour  made  terms  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  in  1859  war  was  declared  once  more  against 
Austria.  The  French  and  Italians  won  the  battles 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino  in  June,  and  then  the 
French  emperor,  acting  independently,  agreed 
to  a treaty  which  left  the  Austrians  in  possession 
of  Venetia,  from  tlie  Mincio  eastward.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  Piedmontese,  whose  sovereign  had, 
under  Cavour’s  agreement  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
to  give  up  Savoy  and  Nice  in  return  for  this  assist- 
ance, was  intense  ; but  the  states  of  Central  Italy 
voted  their  union  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  were  annexed  in  March  1860;  and  a few 
days  after  Southern  Italy  revolted  from  Francis 
II.,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  the  detested  Bomba. 
Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers,  their  expedition 
secretly  favoured  by  Cavour,  went  to  the  support 
of  the  insurrection  in  May,  and  in  September 
entered  Naples.  Cavour,  with  the  consent  of 
Louis  Napoleon  (who,  however,  maintained  the 
pope  in  Rome,  because  his  own  position  in  France 
was  strengthened  by  his  championing  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church),  now  sent  an  army  into  the 
papal  states,  which  defeated  the  pope’s  ti-oops  at 
Castelfidardo,  joined  Garibaldi,  and  helped  him  to 
defeat  the  Neapolitan  generals  on  the  Yolturno. 
In  October  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  the  Abruzzi, 
and  Garibaldi  resigned  his  dictatorship  and  retired 
to  his  island-farm.  In  February  1861  the  first 
Italian  parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  But  Rome 
and  Venice  were  not  yet  freed,  and  Cavour  died  in 
June  of  this  year.  In  1862  Garibaldi  raised  a body 
of  volunteers  to  liberate  Rome,  and,  having  crossed 
to  the  mainland,  was  defeated  at  Aspromonte; 
the  blame,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  Rattazzi,  who 
was  then  minister,  and  who  had  sought  to  follow 
Cavour’s  policy,  and  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
Garibaldi’s  expedition,  but  had  neglected  to  first 
come  to  an  understanding  with  France.  The 
expressed  sympathy  of  Europe  brought  about  the 
September  Convention  of  1864,  by  which  Louis 
Napoleon  agreed  gradually  to  withdraw  the  French 
troops  on  Italy’s  stipulation  not  to  allow  an  attack 
on  the  pope’s  territory.  By  the  last  article  of  the 
convention,  the  capital  was  removed  a step  nearer 
Rome — from  Turin  to  Florence.  In  1866  the 
Austro-Prussian  war,  in  which  Italy  took  but  an 
inglorious  part  as  the  ally  of  Prussia,  added  to  the 
kingdom  the  coveted  territory  of  Venice.  In  the 
same  year  the  French  garrison  was  withdrawn  from 
Rome,  and  Mazzini  demanded  that  the  city  should 
be  captured.  In  1867  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers 
gained  a victory  near  Rome,  and  the  French 
returned  ; the  volunteers  surrendered  in  November, 
and  the  general  was  arrested.  But  after  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  in  1870,  the  new  foreign  minister  of 
France,  Jules  Favre,  declared  the  September  Con- 
vention at  an  end,  and  the  king,  who  had  only 
prevented  the  democrats  from  moving  by  arresting 
Mazzini,  was  at  length  free  to  act.  On  20th 
September  he  entered  Rome,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Italy  was  completed.  The  pope  retained 
the  Vatican,  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  Lateran  palace,  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo, 


with  their  precincts,  and  was  voted  an  income 
of  £150,000  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state ; 
yet  the  spiritual  sovereign  has  borne  but  im- 
patiently the  loss  of  his  temporal  power,  and 
frequent  complaints  and  denunciations  have  been 
directed  from  the  Vatican  against  the  palace  on 
the  Quirinal.  Meanwhile  Italy,  at  last  free  and 
united,  has  become  one  of  the  great  continental 
powers,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  article.  It  will  be  the  hope 
of  all  who  have  followed  the  story  of  her  long 
degradation  and  gallant  recovery  of  freedom  that 
this  rapid  growth  may  not,  like  her  earlier  pre- 
cocious development  in  arts  and  commerce,  be 
bought  at  the  after  cost  of  premature  decay. 

The  later  history  of  Italy  has  been  rrneventful. 
Brigandage,  rife  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  afterwards  encouraged  by  their 
emissaries,  has  been  gradually  suppressed,  educa- 
tion aiid  public  works  have  steadily  advanced,  and 
in  the  south  the  people  have  become  more  recon- 
ciled— at  least,  less  inveterately  hostile — to  the 
laws.  In  January  1878  Victor  Emmanuel  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Humbert  I.  ( born 
1844) ; and  one  month  later  Pius  IX.  died  also,  and 
Leo  XIII.  became  pope.  The  most  important  inter- 
nal measures  since  then  have  been  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  and  the  adoption  in  1882 
of  the  system  of  scriitin  de  liste,  and  in  1883 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment.  The  popular 
interest  in  political  questions  so  far  is  not  great ; 
but  the  government  has  been  from  time  to  time 
embarrassed  by  the  agitation  conducted  by  the 
extreme  party  of  Irredentists,  whose  professed 
aim  is  to  add  to  the  kingdom  all  those  districts 
of  Europe  where  the  Italian  speech  prevails. 
These,  which  they  have  named  Italia  Irredenta 
(‘Unredeemed  Italy’),  embrace  the  southern  Tyrol 
( ‘ the  Trentino  ’ ),  Gorz,  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Dal- 
matia, and  also  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessin 
(Ticino),  Nice,  and  the  islands  of  Corsica  and 
Malta : but  it  is  mainly  against  Austria  that  the 
hatred  of  the  Irredentists  is  directed.  In  1883  the 
ministry  denounced  the  schemes  of  the  association, 
as  aiming  indirectly  at  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  at  the  same  time  e.xtolled  the  triple 
alliance  (of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria),  into 
which  Italy,  exasperated  at  the  extension  of  French 
influence  in  Tunis,  had  entered.  To  this  same 
jealousy  of  France’s  encroachments  on  the  southern 
Mediterranean  shore  may  be  attributed  the  erection 
into  an  Italian  colony,  in  1882,  of  a coaling  station 
founded  the  year  before  at  Assab,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  In  1885  Massowah  was  occupied,  and  in  1889 
the  Italian  colonial  territory  was  amalgamated 
under  the  name  of  Eritrea  (see  p.  240).  Abyssinia 
had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  under  an  Italian 
protectorate,  but  difficulties  accumulated  until  in 
March  1896  an  Italian  force  was  routed  at  Adowa 
by  the  Abyssinian  king.  In  the  same  year  a treaty 
was  concluded  with  France  about  Tunis;  and  the 
heir-apparent  mariied  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro.  In  the  early  morning  of  29th  July 
1900  King  Humbert  was  assassinated  at  Monza 
by  Angelo  Bressi  of  Prato  in  Tuscany,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

The  principal  materials  for  Italian  history  during  the 
middle  ages  will  he  found  in  Muratori’s  Rerum  Italicarum 
Scriptores  { 25  vols.  1723-51 ; useful  ‘ Indices  Chronologici' 
appeared  in  1885),  and  in  the  Archivio  storieo  Italiano 
(vols.  i.-xvi.  1838-51).  See  also  Guicciardini’s  Istoria 
d’ Italia,  continued  to  1814  by  Carlo  Botta  ; Muratori’s 
Annali  d’ Italia;  Cesare  Balbo’s  Sommario ; Biyce’s 
Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  Villari’s  Storia  poUtica 
d’ Italia  (8  vols.  1883  et  seq.).  Among  books  dealing 
with  separate  periods  may  be  mentioned  Hodgkin’s 
Italy  and  her  Invaders  (from  the  fall  of  the  empire; 
volumes  i.  to  vi.  1880-91);  Sismondi’s  RepuUiques 
Italiennes  du  Moyen-dge ; Troya’s  Gloria  d’ Italia  del 
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Medio  Evo  ( 17  vols.  1839-59 ) ; Eeuchlin’s  Geschichte 
Italiens  von  der  Qrundung  der  regierenden  Dynastien 
(4  vols.  1859-73)  ; Maurice,  The  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment of  1848-4^  (1887);  and  Niseo’s  Storia  civile. 
Symonds’s  Renaissance  in  Italy  is  valuable,  and  Von 
Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes  is  necessary  to  a proper 
understanding  of  the  national  development.  Pinally, 
there  is  a useful  little  volume  on  Italy,  by  W.  Hunt, 
M.A.,  in  Professor  Freeman’s  ‘Historical  Course.’ 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  articles  on  the 
separate  provinces  and  the  great  cities  (Rome,  Florence, 
Naples,  Venice,  &c.),  and  to  the  works  cited  there;  and 
also  to  the  numerous  articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia  on 
the  principal  characters  in  Italian  history — from  Odoacer 
to  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  &c.  See  also  Aet,  Deama, 
Painting,  Renaissance. 

Language  and  Literature. — Italian  is  one  of 
the  group  of  Neo-Latin  or  Romance  languages 
— viz.  languages  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Latin 
tongue  as  spoken  by  the  Romans  and  imposed  by 
them  on  the  nations  more  immediately  under  their 
dominion.  The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  Neo-Latin 
group  are  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Proven- 
cal, Roumanian,  and  Italian.  This  last  retains  the 
closest  resemblance  to  its  prototype.  The  affinity 
between  the  Romans  and  the  races  of  the  Cisalpine 
Peninsula  being  closer  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
Latinised  peoples,  the  phonetic  changes  intro- 
duced by  them  are  less  profound.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  Neo-Latin  idioms  were  much 
modified  by  the  frequent  Teutonic  invasions  of 
south-western  Europe  has  given  rise  to  prolonged 
discussion  among  philologists ; but  more  recent 
methods  of  research  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  influence  of  these  invaders  was  .slight,  the 
more  perfect  language  of  the  vanquished  hav- 
ing imposed  itself  on  the  intellectually  inferior 
conquerors.  Neither  is  modern  Italian  derived 
entirely  from  the  so-called  ‘rustic  Latin,’  or 
incorrect  speech  of  the  lower  orders.  The  origin 
of  the  words  which  compose  the  modern  tongue 
may  be  traced  in  as  many  cases  to  the  speech  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  as  to  that  of  the  common  folk. 
The  differences  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  are  the  outcome  of  the  natural  evolution 
of  all  living  organisms  which  must  undergo  such 
changes  as  are  necessary  to  life  and  growth.  But 
so  overwhelming  was  the  prestige  of  Latin  litera- 
ture that  this  natural  evolution  Avas  looked  on  with 
contempt  by  the  learned  everywhere.  The  struggle 
between  the  Avritteu  but  dead  language  and  the 
various  forms  of  the  living  speech  Avas  noAvhere  so 
protracted  as  in  Italy,  Avhere  the  influence  of 
Roman  traditions  and  culture  Avas  supreme. 

During  this  long  period  of  evolution  many  dia- 
lects spiang  up  Avhich  still  preserve  their  individual 
peculiarities.  The  conformation  of  the  peninsula, 
its  varying  climates  and  soils,  and  the  diflerent 
origins  of  the  races  Avhich  inhabit  it  account  for 
the  variety  and  differences  of  these  dialects.  Their 
seemingly  Avide  divergences  are  in  reality  mostly 
caused  by  pronunciation  and  not  by  structural 
changes.  According  to  the  classification  of  Caix 
(in  his  admirable  study  Suf,  Dialetti  d’ Italia),  their 
juincipal  divisions  are  : ( 1 ) In  the  north  and  north- 
Avestthe  Gallic- Italian — viz.  Piedmontese,  Lombard, 
and  Emilian  or  Bolognese,  in  close  affinity  to  the 
French  in  their  mode  of  pronunciation  and  trun- 
cated terminations ; ( 2 ) the  Venetian,  spoken  also 
in  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  parts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Istria.  This  dialect  is  soft,  harmonious,  and  more 
purely  Italian.  The  subdivision  of  it  is  the  Friulian, 
Avhich  preserves  a close  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Rhietian.  ( 3 ) In  the  centre  the  pure  Italian  dialects 
— viz.  Tuscan,  Roman,  Avith  the  nearly-related 
dialects  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  Campanian, 
in  Avhich  Abruzzese  and  Apulian  are  included.  (4) 
In  the  south  and  south-Avest  the  Ihero-Italian — 
viz.  Sicilian,  spoken  also  in  the  extreme  south 
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of  Calabria  and  part  of  Sardinia ; Corsican,  Sar- 
dinian, and  Ligurian,  or  the  dialects  of  the 
Genoese  sea-coast.  This  last  group  jiresents 
marked  traces  of  the  close  commercial  intercourse 
Avith  Spain  and  her  long  dominion  in  these  parts 
of  Italy. 

As  early  as  the  11th  century  the  earlier-matured 
idioms  of  France  and  Provence  had  already  taken 
shape  in  an  abundant  literature  of  their  OAvn  Avhich 
invaded  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  the  much- 
admired  poetry  of  the  troubadours  threatened  to 
stifle  entirely  the  humbler  groAvth  of  the  soil. 
HoAvever,  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  in 
the  famous  centre  of  social  life  and  culture  formed 
by  the  brilliant  court  at  Palermo  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen,  a school  of  Aulic 
(or  court)  poets  sprang  up  headed  by  the  emperor 
himself  and  his  friend  and  secretary,  Piero  delle 
Vigne  (died  1249).  The  Sicilian  dialect  formed 
the  basis  of  the  idiom  used,  but  the  large  mixture 
of  Latin  Avords,  and  the  too  evident  imitation  of 
Provencal  models,  mark  this  school  of  poetry  as  an 
artificial  product.  After  the  death  of  Manfred, 
Frederick’s  unfortunate  son  (1266),  the  Sicilian 
school  soon  ceased  to  exist. 

In  various  parts  of  the  mainland  more  or  less 
successful  attempts  were  noAv  being  made  to  write 
in  the  vulgar  dialects.  NoteAvorthy  is  that  of  St 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  folloAvers  to  use  the 
Umbrian  dialects  in  religious  lyrics  during  the 
13th  centuiy,  the  most  distinguished  among  this 
group  being  Jacopone  da  Todi  (died  c.  1306).  The 
sacred  dialogues,  a primitive  form  of  the  mystery 
play,  produced  by  this  same  school,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  germ  of  the  national  drama. 
An  important  group  of  lyric  poets  flourished  in 
Bologna,  then  a centre  of  European  learning  and 
civilisation  ; their  chief  Avas  Guido  Guinicelli  ( died 
1276),  praised  by  Dante  (Purgatorio,  xxvii. ) as 
the  father  of  himself  and  all  other  singers  of  love. 
The  contemporary  Tuscan  poets  Avrote  philoso- 
phical lyrics  full  of  overstrained  sentiment,  but  in 
Avonderfully  pure  Italian.  Chief  among  them  Avere 
Guido  Cavalcanti  (died  1300),  the  beloved  friend  of 
Dante,  and  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  latter’s 
lyric  style ; and  Cino  da  Pistoia,  a distinguished 
jurisconsult  and  admired  sonnet-writer,  Avhose 
death  (1336)  Avas  beAvailed  in  verse  by  the  young 
Petrarch.  Fra  Guittone  d’Arezzo  (1215-94)  and 
Francesco  da  Barberino  (1264r-1348)  Avrote  didactic 
allegorical  poems  and  songs ; the  epistles  of  the 
former  are  noteAvorthy  as  the  earliest  prose  writings 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Among  the  leading  political 
and  learned  men  of  Florence  Avas  Brunetto  Latini 
( 1210-94 ) ; his  best-knoAvn  Avork  is  II  Tesoretto, 
a kind  of  allegorical  encyclopiedia  in  verse,  shoAving 
immense  erudition.  Dante  speaks  of  him  as  his 
instructor  and  master  (Inferno,  xv.).  To  this 
time  belongs  the  earliest  important  collection  of 
prose  tales,  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  collected  by 
an  anonymous  but  probably  Florentine  Avriter.  It  is 
in  Tuscany,  in  the  central  zone  of  the  peninsula,  that 
the  idiom  at  last  takes  definite  shape  in  Avhich  the 
varied  dialects  of  north  and  south  are  to  find  their 
representative  type.  The  man  Avho  is  to  harmonise 
• in  a great  masterpiece  these  varied  elements  of 
style  and  language,  and  to  reveal  to  Italy  and  the 
Avorld  all  the  poAver  and  compass  of  the  living 
speech,  groAvth  of  his  native  soil,  is  the  Florentine 
Dante  iOighieri  ( May  1265-1321 ).  Dante’s  supreme 
poetic  genius  and  the  strength  and  individuality 
of  his  noble  character  made  his  influence  as  great 
among  his  contemporaries  as  it  has  continued  to  be 
through  all  succeeding  ages.  Almost  contemporary 
Avitli  Dante,  and  forming  Avith  him  tlie  triumvirate 
Avhich  makes  the  14th  century,  or  ‘Trecento,’  the 
golden  age  of  Italian  literature,  stand  Petrarch 
(1304-74)  and  Boccaccio  (1313-75).  Thus  Italian 
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literature  presents  the  strange  phenomenon  that  it 
attains  its  zenith  in  its  opening  period.  Petrarch, 
the  precursor  of  the  revival  of  classic  studies 
which  was  to  give  the  distinguishing  mark  to 
the  following  century,  lives  in  fame,  not  by  his 
voluminous  Latin  works,  hut  by  reason  of  the 
unequalled  beauty  of  his  songs  and  sonnets  written 
in  the  despised  idiom  of  the  people.  If  we  may 
say  of  him  tliat  he  brought  to  perfection  the  lan- 
guage of  lyric  poetry,  so  may  Boccaccio  have  the 
honour  of  giving  form  to  prose  by  the  language  in 
which  he  clothed  his  tales.  Around  this  imposing 
trio  are  grouped  many  lesser  stars  whose  works, 
though  inferior  as  to  substance,  are  all  distinguished 
by  tlie  same  simple  beauty  of  style.  Francesco 
Stabile,  known  as  Cecco  d’Ascoli,  is  the  author  of 
a strange,  semi-scientific  poem,  L’Acerba,  in  which 
he  severely  censures  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy.  He 
was  professor  of  Astrology  at  Bologna,  and  was 
burned  for  heresy  in  1327.  The  Florentine  Fazio 
degli  Uberti  produced,  in  imitation  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  a long  poem,  II  Dittamondo,  a wearisome 
versified  account  of  imaginary  travels ; more  suc- 
cessful were  his  graceful  lyrics.  The  imitators  of 
Petrarca  during  tliis  century  are  of  little  import- 
ance, the  most  noted  being  Giusto  da  Valmontone 
(died  1449),  author  of  a collection  of  lyrics.  La 
Bella  Mano.  Among  Boccaccio’s  followers  are 
Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  author  of  a collection  of 
tales  called  Jl  Pecorone,  written  about  1378,  and 
the  more  original  Franco  Sacchetti  (1330-99),  who 
gives  in  his  book  of  anecdotes  a familiar  and  spirited 
picture  of  contemporary  customs. 

The  earliest  undoubtedly  authentic  historical 
work  in  Italian  is  the  Chronicle  written  by  Gio- 
vanni Villani,  a leader  in  the  commercial  and 
political  life  of  Florence,  whose  history  he  relates 
with  vigour  and  simplicity.  He  died  of  the  plague 
( 1348),  but  his  chronicle  is  continued  till  1364  by 
his  brother  and  nephew.  The  important  Cronaca 
dei  suoi  tempi,  by  Dino  Compagni,  describes 
minutely  the  party  strife  in  Florence  (1.300-1). 
Especially  noteworthy  for  their  graceful  and  pure 
diction  are  the  letters  of  the  famous  St  Catharine 
of  Siena  (1347-80),  and  the  Fioretti  of  St  Francis, 
a selection  by  an  anonymous  author  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  that  holy  man  and  his  followers. 

Though  classic  antiquity  was  naturally  the 
source  of  all  culture  during  the  14th  century,  still 
the  great  men  of  that  a^e  drew  their  more  im- 
mediate inspiration  from  the  religious  and  political 
movements  of  their  day.  The  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  15th  century,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cultured  class  from  interest  in  popular 
events,  and  their  contempt  of  the  national  language 
for  literary  uses.  Latin  becomes  the  only  acknow- 
ledged literary  medium.  For  a more  detailed 
account  of  all  the  celebrated  Humanists  and  their 
various  patrons,  see  Symonds’s  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  and  Roscoe’s  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and 
Leo  the  Tenth. 

This  great  revival  or  ‘ Renaissance  ’ of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture,  which  from  Italy  outwards 
affected  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  fostered  by  the 
splendid  protection  of  the  numerous  princes  whose 
rale  was  now  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
turbulent  but  life-inspiring  freedom  of  the  small  re- 
publics. These  jiatrons  and  their  erudite  courtiers 
have  conferred  a lasting  benefit  on  posterity  by 
the  priceless  libraries  in  whose  collecting  they  vied 
with  each  other.  Foremost  amongst  artistic  and 
literary  centres  was  Florence,  under  her  Medici 
rulers,  Cosimo,  called  Pater  Patrise,  and  his  grand- 
son, Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  were  the  first 
also  to  encourage  a return  to  the  use  of  the  vulgar 
tongue  among  the  distinguished  writers  of  their 
court.  Leon  Battista  Albei-ti  (1406-72)  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  restoration  of 


Italian.  A wonderfully  versatile  genius,  he  ex- 
celled as  architect,  poet,  and  prose-writer  both  on 
art  subjects  and  moral  philosophy ; his  most  im- 
portant Italian  work  is  a treatise  ‘ On  the  Family,’ 
of  which  the  well-known  dialogue  on  the  same 
subject  ascribed  to  Agnolo  Pandolfini  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  part.  Angelo  Politian  (1454-94), 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  this  court, 
wrote  an  exquisite  eclogue,  L'Orfeo,  the  first  secular 
drama  in  Italian,  although  the  Canto  Carnascialesco, 
or  rhyming  dialogues  sung  by  masqueraders  at  car- 
nival time,  may  be  considered  an  earlier  form. 
Side  by  side  with  these  are  the  friends  Pico  della 
Mirandola  (1463-94),  who  has,  however,  left  little 
but  the  fame  of  his  vast  erudition,  and  Girolamo 
Benivieni,  author  of  much  didactic  and  devotional 
poetry,  which  reflects  the  teachings  of  the  great 
reformer  and  orator  Savonarola,  the  opponent  of 
Pagan  culture,  whose  influence  was  supreme  in 
Florence  from  1489  till  his  execution  in  1498.  The 
two  Florentines,  Giovanni  Rucellai  (1475-1526)  and 
Luigi  Alamanni  (1495-1556),  wrote  graceful  poems 
in  imitation  of  the  Georgies.  The  revival  of  classic 
rhythms,  attempted  by  Claudio  Tolomei,  has  been 
more  successfully  carried  out  in  modern  times  by 
Carducci  (q.v. ).  In  Naples  a brilliant  school  of 
Latin  poets  flourished.  Pontano  (1426-1503)  en- 
joyed much  contemporary  fame  and  influence ; his 
more  celebrated  follower,  Jacopo  Sannazzaro  ( 1458- 
1530),  is  remembered  by  his  pastoral  romance,  with 
lyric  interludes,  Arcadia,  written  in  Italian. 

But  the  pojjular  and  typical  product  of  this  age 
is  the  narrative  poem,  or  romantic  epic.  Rude 
translations  of  chivalrous  poems  from  the  French 
and  Proven9al  had  long  been  in  use  among  the 
populace ; the  first,  however,  to  ennoble  the  narra- 
tive poem  was  the  Florentine  Luigi  Pulci  ( 1432-84). 
His  style  is  comparatively  simple  and  free  from 
Latinisms,  and  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
romantic  school  in  his  work,  as  in  all  other  litera- 
tures, is  the  breaking  down  of  the  classic  barrier 
between  the  serious  and  the  humorous.  Contem- 
porary with  him  was  his  more  famous  competitor, 
Matteo  Boiardo  ( 1434-94),  an  adherent  of  the  dukes 
of  Ferrara.  To  the  same  brilliant  court  belonged 
the  famous  Ariosto  (1474-1533),  who  brought  to 
perfection  the  romantic  epic.  In  close  connection 
with  this  new  school  are  the  burlesque-writers  of 
the  early  16th  century.  Most  polished  of  these  was 
Francesco  Berni  ( 1497-1535 ) ; he  lived  in  the  service 
of  the  Medici  popes,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of 
poison  given  by  order  of  the  notorious  Duke 
Alexander  de’  Medici.  Florence  was  the  special 
home  of  these  flippant  and  licentious  poets,  whose 
wit  gave  expression  to  the  all-pervading  scepticism 
and  corraption  of  the  age.  Antonio  Francesco 
Grazzini,  palled  II  Lasca  (1503-84),  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  ‘ Bernesque  ’ imitators.  He  excels 
also  as  a writer  of  prose  tales  in  the  style  of 
Boccaccio,  while  his  contemporary,  Matteo  Ban- 
dello  (c.  1480-1562),  is  the  chief  story-teller  in 
Lombardy.  A strange  variety  of  seiio-comic  veree 
is  that  written  in  ‘ Lingua  Macaronica,’  or  bur- 
lesqued Latin,  by  a monk  of  Mantua,  Teofilo 
Folengo  ( 1492-1544),  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mer- 
linus  Cocajus.  Now  mere  literary  curiosities,  these 
humorous  poems  were  immensely  popular  in  their 
day. 

in  the  15th  century  the  corruption  and  dissen- 
sions of  her  many  rulers  had  reduced  Italy  to  a 
state  of  dissolution,  which  left  her  an  easy  prey  to 
foreign  invaders,  and  the  16th  century  saw  the 
completion  of  her  political  ruin.  Her  literature  is 
trammelled  by  classic  imitation  and  court  servility. 
A corroding  cynicism  and  want  of  moral  sense  are 
the  characteristic  note  of  the  greatest  writers,  fore- 
most among  whom  is  Machiavelli  ( 1469-1527 ) : but 
his  great  genius  and  far-seeing  patriotism  redeem 
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his  defects  and  ennoble  his  work.  Next  to  him 
as  histoiian  comes  his  fellow-citizen,  Francesco 
Guicciardini  ( 1483-1540 ),  who  is  a model  of  order 
and  elegance.  Every  court  in  Italy  had  its 
chroniclers,  but  many  of  them  wrote  in  Latin. 
Among  these  the  most  quoted  is  Paolo  Giovio 
( 1483-1552 ),  attached  to  the  papal  court  for  many 
years. 

The  secret  despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors to  their  senate,  from  1500  onwards,  form  a 
copious  store  of  vivid  and  accurate  historic  infor- 
mation. Paolo  Paruta  ( 1540-98 ) has  Avritten  a 
remarkable  history  of  Venice.  The  growth  of  the 
secular  drama  Avas  rapid  at  this  time.  Moulded 
entirely  on  classic  models  as  to  form,  comedies  noAV 
begin  to  represent  living  types  and  customs,  Avhile 
the  tragic  style  remains  stilted  and  artificial. 
The  great  names  of  Machiavelli  and  Ariosto  are 
foremost  amongst  these  comedy- Avriters.  Full  of 
Avit  and  originality,  mixed  Avith  obscenity,  are  the 
comedies  of  the  infamous  Pietro  Aretino  (1492- 
1557 ),  Avhose  celebrated  Letters  Avere  used  by  him 
as  a means  of  blackmailing  the  princes  Avhom  he 
attacked.  One  of  the  most  applauded  and  licen- 
tious comedies  Avas  Avritten  by  the  Cardinal  Dovizi 
of  Bibbiena  (1470-1520),  La  Calandra,  and  repre- 
sented before  Pope  Leo  X.  In  the  didactic  Avorks 
II  Cortigiano  of  the  Mantuan  Castiglione  (1478- 
1529),  and  the  Galateo  of  the  Tuscan  G.  della 
Casa  ( 1503-56 ),  we  have  models  of  elegant  prose, 
Avhich  preserve  for  us  pictures  of  the  court-life 
of  15110  times.  The  learned  Cardinal  Bembo  ( 1470- 
1547 ),  Avho  during  his  lifetime  gave  the  laAV  in  all 
matters  of  literary  taste,  did  much  by  example  and 
precept  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

Tavo  biographers  are  especially  famous.  Giorgio 
Vasari  (1512-74),  himself  an  indifferent  artist,  has 
left  us  a precious  mine  of  information  in  his  much- 
quoted  Lives  o f the  Artists  ; and  unique  of  its  kind 
is  the  graphic  and  picturesque  autobiography  of 
the  great  artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini  ( 1500-71 ). 

The  end  of  tlie  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuries  saAV  political  and  religious  liberty  in  Italy 
crushed  under  the  dominion  of  the  foreign  invaders, 
and  the  increasing  power  of  the  popes.  It  is  an  age 
of  decadence  in  ai-t  and  literature,  language  is  pomp- 
ous and  verbose,  and  the  themes  treated  unreal. 
One  name  of  enduring  fame  illumines  this  period, 
that  of  the  unhappy  Tasso  (1544-95),  a pure  and 
earnest  genius,  and  Avith  him  ends  the  pre-eminence 
of  Italian  literature  in  Europe.  The  pastoral  drama, 
perfected  by  Tasso  in  his  Aminta,  and  by  his  rival 
Guarini  (1537-1612)  in  his  Pastor  Fido,  became 
Avidely  popular.  In  1594  the  Dafm  of  Rinuccini 
Avas  produced  Avith  music,  the  earliest  specimen  of 
the  musical  drama. 

The  prolixity  of  description  and  abuse  of  meta- 
phor, already  in  vogue  towards  the  end  of  tl^e  15th 
century,  greAV  to  such  heights  in  the  17th  century 
that  ‘ Seicentismo  ’ has  remained  a synonym  for  all 
that  is  false  and  exaggerated  in  style.  The  Nea- 
politan Giambattista  Marini  (1569-1625)  is  the 
leader  of  this  school.  His  great  poem,  Adonis,  amid 
all  its  grave  defects,  sIioavs  a powerful  imagination 
and  masterly  ease  in  versification.  Among  a croAvd 
of  mediocre  and  servile  lyrists,  the  Florentine 
Vincenzo  Filicaja  (1642-1707)  is  noteAvorthy  for 
dignity  and  patriotic  feeling.  Gabriello  Chiabrera 
of  Savona  (1552-1637)  and  his  folloAvers,  Fulvio 
Testi  of  Ferrara  ( 1598-1646),  and  Francesco  Redi  of 
Arezzo  (1626-98),  imitated  with  success  the  Greek 
lyrists.  The  imitations  of  Tasso’s  great  epic  were 
less  successful  than  the  parodies.  A mock-heroic 
masterpiece  is  La  Secchia  Rapita  ( ‘ The  Stolen 
Pail  ’ ),  by  Alessandro  Tassoni  of  Modena  ( 1565- 
1638 ).  Of  a less  playful  humour  are  the  satires  of 
the  Avell-knoAvn  Neapolitan  artist,  Salvator  Rosa 
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( 1615-73 ),  conspirator  Avith  the  famous  Masaniello 
against  the  Spanish  oppressors.  The  greatest 
names  of  this  age  belong  to  science.  The  Avritings 
of  the  foremost  of  all,  (Jalileo,  are  models  of  clear 
exposition  and  choice  diction.  The  Avorks  of  the 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  time,  nearly  all  natives 
of  Southern  Italy,  and  the  best  knoAvn  amongst 
Avhom  is  Giordano  Bruno  (c.  1550-1600),  belong 
to  the  history  of  philosophy.  Venice  still  cherishes 
the  name  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (1550-1623),  the 
scientist,  historian,  and  opponent  of  Jesuit  doc- 
trines. 

The  daAvn  of  the  18th  century  shows  a dull  level 
of  mediocrity,  and  a false  and  affected  literary 
taste,  Avhich  the  authority  of  the  Roman  ‘ Academy 
of  Arcadia  ’ did  much  to  foster.  Opponents  of  the 
prevailing  fashion  Avere  the  Venetians,  Gasparo  and 
Carlo  Gozzi,  the  latter  (1722-1806)  being  especially 
remembered  by  his  graceful  dramatised  Fiahe. 
The  more  important  Lombard  poet,  Giuseppe 
Parini  (1729-99),  Avrites  with  simple  elegance  in 
his  satires.  Most  admired  of  his  oAvn  contem- 
oraries  Avas  the  dramatic  poet,  Pietro  Trapassi, 
nown  as  Metastasio  ( 1698-1782),  poet-laureate  and 
favourite  at  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna ; but  much 
greater  is  noAV  the  renoAvn  of  his  contemporary 
Goldoni  (1707-93),  Avho,  by  a return  to  the  study 
of  popular  life  and  existing  surroundings,  became 
the  reformer  of  the  stage.  To  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury belongs  also  Alfieri  ( 1749-1803 ),  the  only  great 
tragic  Avriter  Avhom  Italian  literai5ure  possesses. 
Roused  to  a hope  of  liberty  by  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, Italy  Avas  again  plunged  into  despair  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  by  the  loss  of  the  semblance  of 
unity  Avhich  had  been  given  her,  and,  animated 
by  hatred  of  the  petty  tyrants  who  returned  to 
rule  lier,  she  began  the  long  struggle  for  freedom. 
All  the  eminent  literary  men  of  this  period  helped 
the  patriotic  cause  Avith  their  pen,  and  many 
suffered  exile  and  imprisonment. 

The  talented  Vincenzo  Monti  ( 1754-1828 ) Avas  the 
leader  of  a neAV  return  to  classic  models  in  his 
eloquent  and  floAvin"  poems.  Pindemonte  (1753- 
1828)  is  a noted  foUoAver  of  this  school,  and  the 
more  famous  Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1827).  The  most 
illustrious  of  the  classicists  is,  hoAvever,  Leopardi 
(1798-1837),  the  greatest  Italian  lyrist  since  the 
days  of  Petrarch.  The  tragedies  of  G.  B.  Niccolini 
(1782-1861),  full  of  fiery  patriotic  allusions,  Avere 
immensely  popular.  This  classic  school  in  turn 
gave  place  to  the  romantic.  The  centre  of  this 
movement  Avas  Milan,  and  its  chief  Manzoni  ( 1785- 
1873),  whose  Promessi  Sposi  is  the  only  really  great 
historical  novel  in  Italian.  Tavo  other  noteAvorthy 
histoiical  novelists  are  F.  D.  Guerazzi  (1804-74), 
Avho  took  a leading  part  in  the  Tuscan  revolution 
of  1848;  and  Massimo  d’Azeglio  (1798-1865),  one 
of  the  foremost  political  men  of  his  time.  More 
modern  and  original  in  style  is  the  interesting 
novel,  Nievo’s  Confessione  di  un  Ottuagenario. 

Silvio  Pellico,  Avho  has  Avritten  many  dramas,  is 
better  knoAvn  by  the  touchingly  natural  account  of 
his  imprisonment  by  the  Austrians.  The  romantic 
school  produced  no  remarkable  lyrics  but  those  of 
Manzoni  himself,  and,  although  all  over  Italy 
fervent  poets  sang  of  freedom,  only  the  satires  of 
the  Tuscan  Giusti  are  of  permanent  value.  The 
more  noted  of  these  minor  poets  are  Berchet,  Prati, 
Aleardi,  Poerio,  and  Gabriel  Rossetti,  connected 
Avith  English  literature  through  his  illustrious  chil- 
dren. Belli  in  Rome,  and  Porta  in  Milan,  are  noted 
poetic  Avriters  in  dialect.  The  Summary  of  the 
History  of  Italy,  by  Cesare  Balbo  (1789-1853),  the 
History  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  by  Gino  Cap- 
poni  (1792-1876),  the  Universal  History,  by 
Cesare  Canth  (born  1807),  are  noticeable  Avorks. 
Rosmini  (1797-1855),  Gioberti(  1801-1852),  Mamiani 
(1800-85)  are  Avell-knoAvn  metajDhysical  and  theo- 
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logical  writers.  Niccolo  Tommaseo  (1802-1874)  is 
noticeable  among  critics  and  essayists  for  the  vast 
extent  of  his  learning.  The  eloquence  and  purity 
of  style  of  Mazzini’s  political  writings  give  them 
also  literary  value,  and  along  with  him  among 
advanced  thinkers  must  be  mentioned  Roniagnosi 
(1761-1835). 

Since  the  stormy  times  of  her  struggle  for  life, 
united  Italy  has  produced  few  literary  works  of 
charaeter  and  originality.  The  name  of  the  poet 
Carducci  is  the  only  one  of  great  distinction. 
Among  the  minor  lyrists  are  Rapisardi,  Guerrini 
( Stecchetti ),  and  Panzacchi ; and  the  lyrics  in 
Tuscan  dialect  of  Fucini  are  full  of  wit  and 
nature.  In  Naples  the  talented  young  Gabriele 
d Annunzio,  botli  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  Matilde 
Serao  and  Giuseppe  Verga  in  their  novels  and 
stories,  belong  to  the  extreme  school  of  realism. 
In  the  north  the  novelists  Farina,  Barrili,  and  the 
more  eminent  Fogazzaro  show  moderate  tend- 
encies. The  vivid  Vita  Militare  and  other  works 
of  E.  de  Amicis,  and  the  charming  Autobiography 
of  the  sculptor  Dupre,  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 
Among  dramatists,  the  works  of  Cossa,  Ferrari, 
Giacosa,  and  Cavallotti  are  the  most  popular. 
Arrigo  Boito,  the  eomposer,  shows  himself  in  his 
librettos  and  other  works  no  mean  poet. 

The  masterly  historical  works  of  P.  Villari  on 
Savonarola  and  Machiavelli  are  well  known  in 
translation  to  English  readers.  The  versatile  R. 
Bong]  I i has  written  interesting  essays  on  various 
historical  and  political  subjects. 

For  the  language,  see  D’Ascoli,  Archivio  Olottotoyico ; 
Caix,  Sulla  Sloria  dei  Dialetti  d’ Italia  ; Kajna,  Le  Oriyini 
dell’  Epopea  Francese;  Littre,  Histoiredela  Lany  ue  Fran- 
faise ; Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Larujuage, 
No.  vi.  And  for  the  literature,  see  Sismondi’s  Literature 
of  the  South  of  Europe  (trans.  by  Roscoe ) ; Hallain’s 
Literature  of  Europe ; Adolf  Gaspary,  Italienische  Littcr- 
atur ; Bartoli,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana ; De 
Sanctis,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana;  Settenibrini, 
Liscorsi  suUa  Letteratura  Italiana ; Carducci,  Studii 
Letterarii  and  Lirici  del  Secolo  XVIII.  ; Tabarrini,  Vita 
e Ricordi  di  Italiani  iliustri  del  XIX.  secolo. 


Itasca  Lake.  See  Mississippi. 

Itch,  or  Scabies,  a skin  disease  produced  by 
a minute  mite  (Sarcoptes  scabiei),  which  burrows 
in  the  epidermis  of  most  parts  of  the  body,  but 
especially  about  the  hands.  Its  presence  is  marked 
by  a small  scaly  elevation  of  the  skin,  by  eruptions 
as  the  papillae  of  the  cutis  are  perforated,  and  by 
the  irritating  itching  sensation. 

The  mite  itself  is  white  or  yellowish,  broad  and 
flat,  with  two  pairs  of  mouth  parts,  and  four  pairs 
of  appendages.  The  males  are  scarcer  and  much 
smaller  than  the  females, 
which  are  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  When  they 
have  entered  the  skin  they 
do  not  leave  it,  but  form 
tortuous  burrows,  through 
openings  in  which  the  em- 
bryos escape.  The  mites  are 
passed  by  contagion  from 
person  to  person,  either  by 
direct  contact  or  by  clothes 
or  bedding.  It  is  probably 
the  embryos  or  larviie  which 
are  usually  thus  transmitted. 
The  above  species  also  occurs 

_ on  the  horse,  Neapolitan 

jtcii-inite.'iuagnified'ei  sheep,  and  lion  ; S.  squami-. 
diameters.  ferus  occurs  ( causing  mange ) 

on  dogs,  pigs,  goats,  sheep, 
and  apparently  also  for  a short  period  on  man ; 
S.  minor  is  also  distinguished  on  cats  and  rabbits. 

The  itch  was  for  a while  regarded  as  a specific 
disease,  the  mite  being  unknown.  Avenzoar,  an 
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Arabian  physician  of  the  12th  century,  is  said  to 
have  recognised  its  true  nature.  So  does  Scaliger 
( 1557 ) ; and  Adams  figures  the  animal  in  a paper 
read  in  1805  before  the  Royal  Society.  Amid  some 
scepticism  as  to  the  mite  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  M.  Gales  hoaxed  the  public  by  figur- 
ing as  a substitute  for  the  itch-mite  the  familiar 
denizen  of  cheese.  His  trick  was  discovered  by 
Raspail,  and  the  existence  of  a real  mite  was  more 
distrusted  than  ever,  till  in  1834  Renucci,  a Corsi- 
can student,  again  demonstrated  its  presence  and 
characters.  It  has  been  often  studied  since. 

The  usual  cure  for  itch  is  found  in  baths,  with 
abundant  soap,  or  in  rubbing  with  sulphur  oint- 
ment. If  these  be  not  resorted  to,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  mite  may  give  more  serious  trouble. 

See  Arachnida,  Mite,  Parasitism,  Skin;  Delafond 
and  Bourguignon  in  Mem.  Acad,  des  Sciences  (Paris, 
1862 ) ; and  treatises  on  Parasites  by  Leuckart,  Kuchen- 
ineister,  kc. 

Ith'aca,  now  Thiaki,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
(q.v.),  the  smallest  of  them  except  Paxo,  is  a long, 
narrow  strip  of  land  off  the  north-east  of  Cephalonia, 
and  lies  20  miles  west  of  the  mainland  of  Greece. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  (2648  feet),  and  the 
coast  steep  and  rocky.  Area,  37  sq.  m.  Wine, 
currants,  and  olive-oil  are  largely  grown.  Goats 
are  kept.  Sponges  and  coral  are  fished  for.  The 
island  is  celebrated  as  the  principality  and  home  of 
Ulysses.  Pop.  10,650.  Chief  town,  Vathy.  See 
Schliemann’s  Ithaka  { 1869 ). 

Ithaca,  capital  of  Tompkins  county.  New 
York,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  Cayuga  Lake, 
near  the  southern  extremity,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  neighbouring  hills,  35  miles  NNE.  of  Elmira  by 
rail.  It  has  a large  trade  in  coal,  and  a number  of 
foundries,  mills,  and  factories.  Ithaca  is  the  seat 
of  Cornell  University  (q.v.).  Pop.  (1890)  11,709. 

Itinerary  ( Lat.  itinerarium,  derived  from  iter, 
‘a  journey’),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
written  or  pictorial  account  of  the  principal  roads 
and  routes  in  the  empire,  with  the  stations  and 
distances  between  them.  Of  the  former  class  the 
most  important  are  the  Itineraria  Antonini  and 
the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum.  The  It.  Anton- 
ini are  two  in  number,  one  containing  the  routes 
through  the  Roman  provinces  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  the  other  the  principal  sea-routes. 
They  take  their  name  from  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Caracalla,  under  whom  they  were  published,  as 
corrected  up  to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  originally  prepared  at  an  earlier  date. — The 
It.  Hierosolymitanum  was  drawn  up  in  the  4th 
century  A.  D.  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Burdigala 
(Bordeau.x)  to  Jerusalem.  Another  example  of  the 
same  class  is  the  It.  Alexandri,  showing  the  route 
of  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  through  Asia. 
There  is  a collected  edition  of  ancient  Itineraria 
byD’Urban  (Paris,  1845).  For  the  Tabula  Peutin- 
geriana,  see  Peutingee. 

Iturbide,  Agustin  de  (1783-1824),  emperor 
of  Mexico  (q.v. ) in  1822-23. 

Itzehoe,  the  oldest  town  in  Holstein,  is  situated 
in  a valley  backed  by  finely-wooded  hills,  40  miles 
NW.  of  Hamburg  liy  rail.  Principal  industries, 
sugar-refining,  cotton-weaving,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery,  chicory,  and  soap.  Pop.  (1890) 
12,481.  The  original  castle  (Eselsfleth),  around 
which  Etzehoe  or  Itzehoe  gradually  arose,  was 
built  by  Charlemagne  in  809.  Itzehoe  was  twice 
destroyed  by  the  Swedes  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War. 

Ivan  (i.e.  John),  the  name  of  two  grand-dukes 
and  four  czars  of  Russia,  three  of  whom  are  treated 
at  Russia.  The  best  known,  Ivan  IY.  (15.30-84), 
commonly  called  Ivan  the  Terrible,  reigned  from 
1533,  and  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  his 
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country  in  arts  and  coimuerce,  as  well  as  for  its 
extension  by  arms.  He  was  the  first  Russian 
sovereign  to  be  crowned  as  czar.  He  subdued 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  fi-oni  his  reign  dates 
the  first  annexation  of  Siberia.  He  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  after 
the  English  had  discovered  (1553)  the  way  to 
Archangel  by  sea.  But  his  hand  fell  with  merci- 
less cruelty  upon  the  boyars  of  his  kingdom,  and 
upon  some  of  his  towns,  as  Moscow,  Tver,  and 
Novgorod.  In  the  last  named  some  60,000  people 
were  slain  in  six  weeks.  This  was,  however, 
during  the  third  period  of  his  reign.  The  first 
marks  the  time  during  Avhich  he  was  under  his 
mother’s  guardianship ; and  the  second  the  era  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  territorial  consolidation. 
Ivan  died  of  sorrow  for  his  son,  whom  three  years 
before  he  had  slain  in  a mad  lit  of  rage.  See 
Austin  Pember,  Ivcm  the  Terrible  (1895). 

Ivanovo,  or  Ivanoff  Voznesensk,  the  ‘Man- 
chester ’ of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
210  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Moscow.  It  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  cotton  industry  since  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Machinery  is  also 
made.  Pop.  (1897)  35,930. 

Ivinghoe,  a market-town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
2 miles  SSE.  of  Cheddington  junction,  and  38  NW. 
of  London.  Pop.  1280.  Ivinghoe  Beacon  ( 904  feet ) 
belongs  to  the  Chiltern  Hills. 

Iv'iza  (anc.  Ehusus),  the  most  south-westerly 
of  the  Balearic  Isles  (q.v. ),  lies  56  miles  from  the 
Spanish  mainland.  It  is  mountainous,  and  its 
coasts  are  indented  by  several  bays.  Area,  228 
sq.  m. ; pop.  22,800.  The  principal  products  are 
salt  and  fruits,  with  a little  lead.  The  chief  town, 
Iviza,  which  is  fortified,  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and 
has  a population  of  7400. 

Ivory  is  the  name  properly  given  to  the  tusks 
of  elephants,  a material  which  consists  of  that 
modification  of  dentine  or  tooth-substance  showing 
in  transverse  sections  lines  of  different  shades 
running  in  circular  arcs,  and  forming  by  their 
decussation  minute  lozenge-shaped  spaces.  13y  this 
character,  which  is  presented  by  every  portion  of 
any  transverse  section  of  an  elephant’s  tusk,  true 
ivory  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  kind 
of  tooth-substance,  and  from  bone  and  all  artificial 
imitations  of  ivory.  Although  no  other  teeth 
except  those  of  the  elephant  present  this  character- 
istic, many  other  animals,  such  as  the  walrus, 
narwhal,  hippopotamus,  sperm-whale,  &c.,  possess 
teetli  or  tusks  which  from  their  large  size  and  from 
their  density  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  in  the 
arts  for  which  true  ivory  is  employed.  A small 
proportion  of  the  ivory  of  European  commerce 
comes  from  Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archmelago ; but 
the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  East  is  used 
in  the  regions  of  its  production.  The  bulk  of  the 
ivory  sold  in  the  markets  of  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Antwerp  is  from  the  African  elephant,  and  it 
comes  from  the  interior  by  nearly  every  outlet 
from  that  continent.  A small  amount  of  ivory, 
brittle  in  quality,  is  also  obtained  from  northern 
Siberia  under  the  name  of  fossil  ivory,  being  the 
tusks  of  the  extinct  mammoth  embedded  in  the 
frozen  soil  of  the  region.  The  ivory  of  the  tusks 
of  the  African  elephant  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  its 
superior  density  and  whiteness.  The  tusks  are  of 
all  sizes  up  to  about  180  lb.,  brxt  examples  have 
been  recorded  exceeding  200  lb.  in  weight. 

The  value  of  ivory  is  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  soundness  of  the  tusks.  For  the  purposes  of 
sale  they  are  graded  as  teeth  weighing  60  lb.  and 
upwards,  next  from  40  to  60  lb.,  and  third  between 
20  and  40  lb.  Below  the  weight  of  20  lb.  they  are 
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called  scrivelloes,  which  are  classed  as  hollows  and 
solids.  In  consequence  of  its  increasing  scarcity 
by  reason  of  the  constantly-expanding  demand  for 
ivory,  there  has  been  a fluctuating  but  gradual 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  substance ; but  in  recent 
years  values  have  remained  remarkably  steady. 
Taking  west  coast  African  ‘ teeth  ’ of  good  quality, 
the  price  may  be  said  to  have  averaged  £50  per 
cwt.  during  the  ten  years  1881-90,  although  accord- 
ing to  quality  it  may  range  from  £37  to  £60  in  a 
single  sale  ; while  from  £50  to  £60  may  be  taken  as 
the  price  of  good  ivory  in  1890.  Selected  teeth,  and 
cuts  made  for  special  purposes,  such  as  billiard  ball 
solids,  may  command  about  £110  per  cwt.  The 
quantity  annually  imported  into  Europe  averages 
12,500  cwt.,  and  in  the  East  there  is  worked  up 
about  2500  cwt.  more,  to  procure  which  not  fewer 
than  40,000  elephants  must  be  sacrificed.  Beyond 
this  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  elephants 
killed  every  year  in  Afriea  to  supply  tusks  for 
chiefs  and  head-men,  which  they  use  profusely  for 
the  ornamentation  of  their  dwellings  and  graves. 
Ivory  is  conveyed  to  the  coast  by  slave  labour  ; and 
it  has  repeatedly  been  said  that  the  extinction  of 
the  African  elephant  (which  with  the  present 
enormous  slaughter  seems  likely  ere  long  to  be 
achieved ) would  secure  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Among  western  communities  ivory  is 
chiefly  in  demand  for  knife  and  other  handles, 
combs,  piano  keys,  billiard  balls,  ehess-men,  and 
for  carved  figures  and  ornaments.  Dieppe  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  carved  ivory  trade ; but 
nearly  the  half  of  the  material  used  is  worked  up 
in  England. 

It  has  been  assumed  because  of  the  large  slabs  of 
ivory  used  by  ancient  artists,  some  of  which  are 
still  extant,  that  they  possessed  a method  of  soften- 
ing, bending,  and  flattening  the  substance,  the 
secret  of  which  is  now  lost.  One  ancient  author 
indeed  mentions  a means  of  softening  and  bending- 
ivory  by  means  of  acid  solutions,  and  various 
recipes  are  given  by  medieval  writers  for  that 
purpose ; but  these  are  not  found  practicable.  It 
is  alleged  that  immersion  in  a solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid  renders  ivory  pliant  and  translucent ; 
but  that  is  done  at  the  expense  of  its  texture  and 
elasticity — in  short,  such  treatment  dejn-ives  the 
substance  of  the  very  qualities  which  render  it 
valuable. 

The  use  of  ivory  can  be  traced  almost  to  the 
earliest  period  at  which  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  man  upon  the  earth.  On  fragments  of 
mammoth  tusks  which  have  been  picked  up  in  the 
caves  of  Dordogne  there  have  been  found  incised 
drawings  of  many  animals,  some  now  extinct  and 
others  no  longer  inhabiting  Europe,  executed  with 
a spirit  and  fidelity  which  are  simply  marvellous. 
From  that  time  downwards  the  records  of  every 
civilised  community  demonstrate  the  important 
place  occupied  by  ivory,  and  the  high  commercial 
value  it  possessed.  It  was  a substance  distinctive 
of  royal  state  and  authority  in  ancient  monarchies  ; 
and  we  read  that  King  Solomon  ‘made  a great 
throne  of  ivory.’  There  still  exist  examples  of 
Egyptian  inlaid  ivory  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  Mr  Layard  in  his  Nineveh  excavations 
secured  many  Assyrian  ivory  carvings,  believed  to 
date  nearly  1009  B.C.,  which  are  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  When  culture  and  art  were 
at  their  height  in  ancient  Greece  ivory  was  lavishly 
used  for  carvings,  sculpture,  and  objects  of  luxury  ; 
and  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  works 
of  Phidias  and  his  fellow-artists  were  ‘ Chrys- 
elephantine’ (q.v.)  statues — gigantic  works  built  of 
plates  of  ivory  and  gold,  some  of  the  figures  reaching 
a stature  of  40  feet.  Among  the  Romans  the  use  of 
ivory  for  purposes  of  luxury  was  equally  extensive  ; 
and  by  them  plates  of  ivory,  joined  as  diptychs  or 
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triptychs,  Avere  used  as  Avriting-tablets.  Presents 
of  such  diptychs  were  commonly  made  by  consuls 
on  their  appointment  to  officials  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  among  the  treasures  of  classical 
times  which  yet  exist  are  many  remains  of  consular 
ivories.  In  the  middle  ages  ivory  came  into  use 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  form  of  tablets 
and  diptychs  for  keeping  registers  and  records,  for 
crucifixes,  statuettes  of  saints,  caskets,  reliquaries, 
croziers,  book-covers,  &c.  At  the  same  period  for 
secular  use  it  was  carved  into  chess-men,  mirror 
cases,  combs,  ‘oliphants’  (hunting  and  tenure 
horns ),  and  numerous  other  forms. 

Ivory,  Vegetable.  This  curious  material  is 
furnished  by  the  palm-like  plant,  Phytelephas 
macrocarpa,  Avhich  grows  on  the  Andean  plains  of 
Peru,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  forms  the 
type  of  a natural  order,  the  Phytelephasicaj,  inter- 
mediate between  the  Palms  and  the  ScreAV  Pines 
(Pandanese).  The  plant  throws  up  a magnificent 
tuft  of  light-green  pinnated  leaves  of  extraordinary 
size  and  beauty,  like  immense  ostrich-feathers, 
rising  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height.  The  fruit, 
Avhicli  is  as  large  as  a man’s  head,  consists  of 
many  4-celled  leathery  drupes  aggregated  together, 
and  contains  numerous  nuts  of  a someAvhat  tri- 
angular form,  each  nut  being  nearly  as  large  as 
a hen’s  egg ; they  are  called  Corozo  nuts  in  com- 
merce. The  kernels  of  these  nuts  when  ripe  are 
exceedingly  hard  and  white,  in  fact  they  resemble 
ivory  so  completely  that  feAv  names  have  ever  been 
better  applied  than  that  of  vegetable  ivory.  They 
are  in  extensive  use  by  turners  in  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons,  umbrella-handles,  and  small 
trinkets.  Two  or  three  millions  of  these  nuts 
are  now  imported  into  Britain  annually,  and 
are  chiefly  used  by  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham turners. — For  another  ivory  substitute,  see 
Celluloid. 

Ivory-black.  See  Charcoal. 

Ivory  Coast,  a part  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  West  Africa,  embraces  the 
districts  betAveen  Cape  Palmas  and  the  river  Assini. 
Its  Avestern  portion  belongs  to  Liberia ; its  eastern, 
noAV  counted  as  part  of  the  Gold  Coast,  is  shared 
between  Britain  and  France.  The  name  bears  no 
political  meaning. 

Ivre'a,  a toAvn  of  Piedmont,  on  an  eminence  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Val  d’ Aosta,  38  miles 
NNE.  of  Turin  by  rail.  Founded  in  accordance 
Avith  an  injunction  contained  in  the  Sibylline  Books 
about  100  B.C.,  it  has  a cathedral  Avhich  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a temple  to  Apollo. 
It  Avas  the  seat  of  a Longobard  duchy,  and  under 
the  Carlovingians  of  a marquisate.  One  of  the 
marquises  of  Ivrea,  Berengar  II.,  became  titular 
king  of  Italy  (q.v.)  in  the  10th  century,  and  his 
grandson  founded  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. Incorporated  Avith  the  empire  in  1018, 
the  toAvn  and  marquisate  Avere  given  by  Frederick 
IL,  in  1248,  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Pop.  5883. 

Ivry,  a village  of  over  1000  inhabitants  in  the 
French  department  of  Eure,  16  miles  NNW.  of 
Dreux.  On  the  Plain  of  Ivry  Avas  fought,  14th 
March  1590,  the  famous  battle  b^tAveen  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  the  armies  of  the  League. — IVRY- 
sur-Seine,  a south-eastern  suburb  of  Paris,  on  the 
Seine.  Glass,  eartheuAvare,  and  chemical  products 
are  the  chief  manufactures.  Pop.  { 1881 ) 18,442  ; 
(1891)  22,357. 

Ivy  (Hedera),  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Araliaceae,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  The  floAvers 
have  five  or  ten  petals,  and  five  or  ten  converging 
or  consolidated  styles.  The  fruit  is  a berry  Avith 


five  or  ten  cells. — The  Common  Ivy  {H.  helix)  is  a 
Avell-knoAvn  native  of  Britain,  and  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  although  it  is  more  rare  in  the  northern 
countries.  Its  long,  creeping,  branched  stem, 
climbing  on  trees  and  Avails  to  a great  height,  and 
closely  adhering  even  to  very  hard  substances  by 
means  of  aerial  rootlets,  Avhich  it  throAvs  out  in 
great  abundance  along  its  Avhole  length,  acquires 
in  very  aged  plants  almost  the  thickness  of  a small 
tree.  Its  5-lobed,  shining,  stalked,  evergreen 
leaves,  clothing  bare  Avails  Avith  green  luxuriance, 
serve  to  throAv  off  rain,  and  thus  render  damp  Avails 
dry,  contrary  to  a common  prejudice,  that  ivy 
tends  to  produce  dampness  in  walls.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  hoAvever,  it  requires  to  be  pruned 
annually,  for  if  alloAved  to  run  Avild  it  admits  rain 
to  the  walls  by  its  projecting  branches,  and  so 
renders  even  dry  Avails  damp  by  preventing 
evaporation.  It  in- 
jures living  trees  by 
constriction  Avhen 
permitted  to  groAV 
upon  them.  The 
floAvering  branches  of 
ivy  have  ovate,  entire 
leaves,  very  different 
from  the  others,  and 
do  not  climb,  but  pro- 
ject from  the  climb- 
ing branches.  Its 
small  greenish  floAvers 
are  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  Avinter, 
and  the  small  black 
berries  sAvell  during 
Avinter  and  ripen  in 
the  folloAving  April. 

The  berries  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  many 
birds,  although  they 
have  a pungent 
taste,  and  contain  a 
peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple called  hederine, 
and  an  acid  called  hederic  acid;  Avhich  are  also 
found  in  a gummy  exudation  obtained  by  incisions 
from  the  stem,  and  occasionally  used  in  medicine 
as  a depilatory  and  a stimulant,  and  in  varnish- 
making. An  ointment  made  from  the  leaves  is 
used  for  curing  burns ; the  application  of  bruised 
leaves  is  serviceable  for  removing  corns.  In  Egypt 
the  ivy  Avas  sacred  to  Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus 
( Dionysos ),  Avhose  thyrsus  Avas  represented  as  sur- 
rounded Avith  ivy ; the  Romans  mingled  it  in  the 
laurel  crowns  of  their  poets. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  common  ivy 
often  planted  for  ornamental  purposes,  of  Avliich 
that  generally  knoAvn  in  Britain  as  Irish  Ivy,  and 
on  the  Continent  as  English  Ivy,  is  particularly 
esteemed  for  its  large  leaves  and  luxuriant  groAvth. 
They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
form  of  their  leaves,  and  also  by  their  colour,  there 
being  many  shades  of  green  and  bronze,  and  not  a 
feAV  Avith  gold  and  silver  blotched  leaves.  Ivy 
groAvs  readily  from  cuttings. — H.  timhellifera,  a 
native  of  Amboyna,  is  said  to  produce  a finely 
aromatic  Avood ; and  H.  terehinthacea,  a Ceylonese 
species,  yields  a resinous  substance  Avhich  smells 
like  turpentine. 

Ixi'on,  a king  of  the  Lapithie,  the  father  of 
Pirithous.  Unable  to  find  purification  on  earth 
for  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  father-in-laAv,  he 
Avas  taken  up  into  heaven  and  purified  by  Zeus. 
But  he  attempted  to  seduce  Hera,  and  for  punish- 
ment he  Avas  chained  to  a fiery  Avheel,  Avhich  rolled 
for  ever  in  the  sky. 

Izard,  the  Pyrenean  Ibex.  See  Goat. 


Ivy,  showing  the  aerial 
Rootlets. 
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is  the  latest  addition  to  our 
alphabet,  and  has  been  inserted, 
as  the  tenth  letter,  after  i,  from 
which  it  was  developed,  just  as 
V and  10  follow  n,  out  of  which 
they  arose.  In  the  14th  century 
it  became  the  fashion,  in  Pro- 
vencal and  Catalan  MSS.,  to 
lengthen  the  letter  i into  the 
form  j,  Avith  a tail  turned  to  the  left,  as  a sort  of 
ornamental  initial  at  the  beginning  of  words.  The 
consonantal  sound  usually  occurring  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  voAvel-sound  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end  of  words,  the  initial  form  j after  a while  became 
conveniently  but  undesignedly  specialised  to  denote 
the  consonantal  sound,  the  medial  form  i being 
retained  for  the  vowel-sound.  In  the  15th  century 
this  usage,  which  never  reached  Italy,  spread  to 
France  and  England,  but  it  Avas  not  before  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  that  it  became  universal 
in  English  books,  as  is  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  in 
King  James’s  Bible  of  1611  the  Avords  Jesus  and 
judge  are  printed  lesus  and  iiidqe. 

The  dot  over  the  j is  a curious  survival.  It  is 
unnecessary  as  a diacritical  mark,  Avhich  it  origin- 
ally Avas  ( see  I ),  as  there  is  no  danger,  in  its  present 
form,  of  confusion  Avith  any  other  letters.  The  dot 
remains  as  a Avitness  not  only  that,/  Avas  developed 
out  of  i,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  the  evolution  oij 
Avas  later  than  the  practice  of  dotting  the  i. 

In  English  the  symbol  j is  used  to  denote  the 
sound  of  dzh,  as  in  journal ; in  French  of  zh,  as  in 
jour ; in  Spanish  it  represents  the  hard  ch,  heard  in 
the  Scotch  loch,  as  in  J erez  ; in  German  it  retains 
the  original  y sound  of  the  Latin  consonantal  i,  as 
in  Jahr.  Thus,  while  German  geographers  Avrite 
Jenissei  and  Jalcut,  English  maps  have  Yenissei  and 
Yakut. 

The  consonantal  sound  of  the  English  j is  fre- 
quently expressed  by  g,  as  in  gem  or  gin,  or  by 
ge,  as  in  knowledge.  The  sound  did  not  exist  in 
Early  English,  but  Avas  introduced  from  France 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Hence  in  Middle 
English,  before  the  symbol  Avas  invented,  Ave  find 
the  sound  representedf  by  other  devices.  Thus,  Ave 
have  Giwes  for  Jews,  geste  ior  jest,  chaw  lor  jaw,  and 
cham  for  jam.  Chaucer  has  gaiter  where  the 
Bible  has  jailor.  The  use  of  j is  still  extending, 
and  Ave  jibe,  jail,  and  occasionally  used, 

instead  of  the  more  correct  forms  gibe,  gaol,  and 
Geoffrey. 

We  have  unfortunately  introduced  our  acquired 
French  sound  of  j into  Latin  Avords  Avhich  had  the 
consonantal  i,  which  the  Romans  pronounced  as  y ; 
and  Ave  s&y  jam,  jugum,  juvenis,  Jupiter,  juncus, 
jacio,  hujus,  and  major,  where  the  Romans  said 
yam,  yugum,  yuvenis,  Yupiter,  yuncus,  yakio, 
huyus,  and  mayor.  In  some  inscriptions  of  the 
early  imperial  age  the  consonantal  sound  of  i is 
denoted  either  by  doubling  the  letter  or  writing  it 
as  a capital ; ‘ huiius,’  or  ‘ hulus,’  representing  the 
older  spelling  huius.  In  inscriptions  of  the  later 
empire  Ave  find  Giove  for  J ove,  a usage  adopted  in 
modem  Italian,  in  which  Ave  have  Gesu,  Giovanni, 
Giuseppe,  and  maggiore,  from  Jesus,  Johannes, 
Jose^us,  and  major,  the  use  of  the  new  letter 


j being  evaded  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Middle 
English. 

JabaU>ur  {Jubbulpore),  chief  toAvn  of  Jabalpur 
district.  Central  Provinces,  India,  228  miles  by  rail 
SW.  of  Allahabad.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  the 
East  Indian  and  Great  Indian  Peninsula  systems, 
Jabalpur  is  one  of  the  most  important  raihvay 
stations  in  India.  It  is  the  second  commercial 
toAvn  in  the  Central  Provinces,  has  a trade  Avorth 
about  £2,000,000  annuall,y,  and  manufactures  cotton, 
tents,  and  carpets.  Pop.  (1877)  55,188;  (1891) 
84,481. — The  district  of  Jabalpur  has  an  area  of 
3948  sq.  m.,  and  a population  of  748,146. — The 
division,  one  of  the  four  into  Avhich  the  Central 
Provinces  aie  broken  up,  has  an  area  of  18,321 
sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  of  2,375,642,  of  Avhom  three- 
fourths  are  Hindus. 

Jabiru  (Mycteria),  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Stork 
family  ( Ciconiidse ) ; the  chief  distinction  from  the 
storks  being  that  the  bill  is  a little  curved  upAvards. 
There  are  four  species,  Avhich  are  found  in  Africa, 
India,  Australia,  and  South  America.  The  best 
knoAvn  is  the  American  Jabiru  {M.  americana), 
which  is  found  from  Mexico  southwards  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  It  is  a large  bird,  measuring 
from  4 to  5 feet  in  height,  Avith  Avhite  plumage, 
except  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  a massive  bill. 
The  Jabirus  of  India  and  Australia  are  sometimes 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  separate  genera. 

Jabor audit  Under  this  name  a number  of 
drugs,  used  for  their  sialagogue  and  diaphoretic 
actions,  are  knoAvn  in  Brazil.  In  Europe,  hoAvever, 
only  the  leaflets  of  Pilocarpus  pennatifolius  are 
recognised  as  jaborandi.  It  is  a shrub  about  4 or  5 
feet  high,  slightly  branched,  the  branches  erect, 
leaves  alternate,  long-stalked,  imparipinnate,  and 
1 to  IJ  feet  long ; leaflets  opposite,  in  tAvo  up  to  five 
pairs,  with  a terminal  leaflet.  Each  leaflet  is  about 
4 inches  long,  oval-oblong,  very  obtuse  or  emargin- 
ate  at  apex,  entire,  coriaceous,  and  containing  a 
number  of  glands  Avhich  show  as  dots  against  the 
light.  FloAvers  in  racemes.  This  species  is  a native 
of  Brazil.  Jaborandi  is  officinal  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  there  defined  as  the  dried 
leaflets  of  Pilocarpus  pennatifolius.  They  contain 
an  alkaloid,  pilocarpine,  CjjHisNgOa,  to  Avhich  the 
effects  of  the  plant  are  chiefly  due ; another  alka- 
loid, jaborine  ; and  tAvo  decomposition  products  of 
these,  named  respectively  pilocarpidine  and  jabori- 
dine.  There  are  also  present  a volatile  oil  and  a 
bitter  substance.  Jaborandi  was  first  brought  to 
the  notice  of  medical  men  in  Europe  by  Dr  Con- 
tinho  of  Brazil  in  1874,  and  since  then  its  action  has 
been  very  fully  investigated  by  numerous  physiolo- 
gists. When  pilocarpine,  or  preparations  taken 
from  it,  are  taken  internally  there  ensue  very 
profuse  salivation  and  perspiration,  with  depres- 
sion of  the  circulation  and  disturbance  of  vision. 
Large  doses  cause  in  addition  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  great  muscular  relaxation.  The  salivation 
and  perspiration  may  be  completely  arrested  or 
preventeci  by  the  administration  of  atropine. 
Locally  applied  to  the  eye  it  causes  contraction 
of  the  pupil,  and  interferes  Avith  accommodation 
and  vision.  It  is  used  in  iritis,  in  Bright’s  disease, 
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and  in  various  conditions  where  its  sialagogue  or 
diaphoretic  elfects  are  desirable. 

Jacaiuars,  a small  family  of  brilliantly-col- 
oured  birds  ( Galbulidm ),  inhabiting  dense  forests 
in  tropical  America  east  of  the  Andes.  They  are 
apparently  dull  and  stupid,  like  their  near  relatives 
the  Puff- birds  ( Bucconidse ).  The  bill  is  long  and 
usually  straight,  the  feet  are  short  and  feeble,  the 
front  toes  are  united  for  some  distance,  the  plumage 
exhibits  a rich  metallic  splendour.  They  feed  on 
insects.  The  white  eggs  (two)  are  laid  in  holes 
excavated  in  sandy  banks.  Technically  this  family, 
including  about  a score  of  species,  is  ranked  among 
the  Picarise,  subdivision  Picoideaj,  beside  the  puft- 
birds,  and  at  a greater  distance  toucans  and  wood- 
peckers. The  type  is  Galhula  galbula,  resplendent 
in  golden  green  ; J acamerops  grandis  is  the  largest 
species  ; the  members  of  the  genus  Urogalba  shine 
like  black  steel. 

Jacaiia  (Parridw),  a family  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Rails  (Rallidm),  but  differing  from  them  and 
from  all  other  birds  in  possessing  extremely  long, 
slender,  straight  toes  with  long,  sharp,  pointed 
claws.  They  have  pointed  spurs  on  their  wings,  and 
many  have  a shield  on  the  forehead  like  coots  and 
moor-hens.  They  are  found  in  all  the  tropics,  and 
are  birds  of  elegant  plumage,  frequenting  swamps, 
lagoons,  and  marshes,  where  they  walk  on  the 
broad  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  genus  Parra  (ten  species)  is 

widely  distrib- 

species  abundant 
Brazil,  is\bout 

^ , "T”  , asianus)  of  the 

Common  Jacana  ( Parra  jacaiia).  family  consists  of 

only  one  species, 

the  Pheasant-tailed  Jacana,  which  is  confined  to 
the  oriental  region.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Jacanas,  and  is  found  in  India  and  Ceylon,  where 
it  inhabits  marshes  and  reedy  banks,  feeding  chiefly 
on  vegetable  matter,  but  also  on  shells  and  water- 
insects.  The  flesh  forms  excellent  eating. 

Jacarailda  Wood,  a very  hard,  heavy,  brown 
wood,  also  called  Rosewood — though  not  tire  true 
Rosewood  of  commerce — from  its  faint,  agreeable 
smell  of  roses.  It  is  brought  from  South  America, 
and  is  produced  by  several  trees  of  the  genus  Jacar- 
anda,  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniacem.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  are  called  Caroba  in  Brazil, 
and  are  there  accounted  anti-syphilitic. — Several 
species  of  the  nearly-allied  genus  Tecoma  also  have 
an  extremely  hard  wood,  as  T.  pentaphylla,  a native 
of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  The  Brazilian  Indians 
make  their  bows  of  the  wood  of  T.  toxiphora  or  Pao 
d'areo. 

Jacare.  See  Alligator. 

Jacinth,  or  Hyacinth  (Ital.  giadnto,  Lat. 
hyacinthus),  a transparent,  bright-coloured  variety 

of  Zircon  (q.v-. ),  of  various  shades  of  red,  passing 
into  orange  and  poppy-red.  A perfect  stone  has  a 
peculiar  golden  lustre  mixed  with  its  rich  orange, 
and  would  formerly  have  fetched  a high  price  ; but 
the  jacinth  is  no  longer  in  fashion.  By  the  ancients 
it  was  highly  prized,  and  many  fine  intagli  were 
executed  in  it,  notwithstanding  its  hardness,  -svhich 
e.vceeds  that  of  chalcedony  and  its  varieties.  An- 
tique intagli  in  jacinth,  however,  almost  invariably 
exhibit  a somewhat  rubbed  or  worn  surface,  which 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  somewhat  porous  tex- 
ture of  the  gem.  Jacinth  occurs  in  many  basalts, 
tuffs,  and  some  granitoid  plutonic  rocks,  as,  for 
example,  near  Expailly  in  Auvergne,  and  at  Unkel 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  Nor- 
way, the  Urals,  Greenland,  &c.  It  is  likewise  met 
with  in  the  form  of  granules  and  rounded  crystals 
in  the  beds  of  certain  streams,  and  in  alluvial 
deposits,  as  near  Exjjailly,  in  the  Iserwiese,  and  in 
certain  streams  in  Ceylon.  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth 
of  jewellers  is  not  a zircon  at  all,  but  some  variety 
of  garnet — generally  Cinnamon-stone  (q.v.);  and 
sometimes  ferruginous  quartz,  which,  from  its 
abundance  in  gypsum  at  Compostella,  in  Spain,  is 
called  Hyacinth  of  Compostella. — Jargoon  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Singhalese  to  another  variety  of 
zircon.  It  is  usually  gray  or  colourless,  but  often 
shows  more  or  less  ill-defined  tinges  of  green,  bine, 
red,  and  yellow.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  have 
a lustre  almost  rivalling  that  of  the  diamond.  It 
■was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  an  inferior  variety 
of  the  diamond,  and  is  still  occasionally  sold  as 
such. 

Jack  has  been  from  the  beginning  generally 
used  in  England  as  the  equivalent  of  John,  the 
most  eomnion  of  Christian  names,  but  it  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  it  is  really  the  French  Jacques 
(till  the  17th  century  pronounced  as  a dissyllable), 
and  so  through  the  Latin  Jacobus  and  Greek 
Jakobos  from  the  Hebrew  Ya'aqob,  Jacob.  Others, 
however,  e.xplain  it  as  a shortened  form  of  Jankin., 
an  old  diminutive  of  Johan,  Jehan,  or  John ; from 
the  northern  forms  of  which  again.  Johnkin  or 
Jonkin,  we  have  Jockey  and  Jock.  The  contempt 
that  follows  on  excessive  familiarity  attaches 
itself  in  most  European  languages  to  the  name 
John  and  its  equivalents ; thus  we  find  the 
Italian  Giovanni,  whence  Zanni,  our  Zany;  the 
Spanish  Juan,  as  boho  Juan,  ‘ a foolish  John  ; ’ the 
French  Jean,  with  its  signification  in  compound 
terms  of  fool,  cuckold,  and  the  like  ; and  our  own 
vulgarisms,  ‘every  man  Jack’  ior  all  men  without 
distinction,  a ‘ Jac^-of-all-trades,’  and  Johnny’ 

for  a man  of  no  particular  account.  Again,  such 
compounds  as  ^ Jack-lcxA,’  ‘y«c/;-ass,’  a fack-mxA- 
ding,’  ‘ynt;7;-an-apes  ’ (with  intrusion  of  n for  Jack- 
o’-apes)  point  in  the  same  direction.  From  the 
sense  of  familiarity  it  came  to  be  used  of  various 
implements  which  served  instead  of  a boy  or  per- 
sonal attendant,  as  in  ‘ boot-yacZ;  ’ and  the  kitchen 
‘ jack  ’ which  turns  the  spit.  Somewhat  similar  are 
such  usages  as  drinking  y«c^,  the  ‘jack’  for  the 
small  bowl  aimed  at  in  a game  of  bowls,  and  for 
the  knaves  in  a pack  of  cards,  as  well  as  for  a small 
pike  as  opposed  to  the  full-grown  fish.  Again,  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  sense  are  such  com- 
pounds as  ‘ Jac^-a-lantern  ’ and  ‘ JacA-a-lent’ 
(Shakespeare,  Merry  Wives,  III.  iii.  27).  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  and  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  again 
show  the  same  sense  of  familiarity  without  the 
accompanying  contempt. 

Jack,  or  Jaca  (Artocarpus  integrifolia),  a tree 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  Bread-fruit  (q.v.),  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a larger  tree  than 
the  bread-fruit,  and  has  larger  fruit. 

Jackal  (Persian  shaghdl,  P’r.  chacal),  the 
name  of  a number  of  species  of  the  genus  Canis 
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<.see  Dog),  which  are  in  many  respects  intermediate 
between  the  wolves  and  foxes.  Cctms  aureus,  being 
the  most  typical  and  widespread  form,  sometimes 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Common  Jackal.  It 


Common  Jackal  {Can is  nnrms). 


measures  about  3 feet  in  length,  one-tliird  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  tail,  whilst  the  iieight  is  about 
18  inches.  The  animal’s  build  is  strong,  the  muzzle 
is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  wolf,  blunter  than 
that  of  the  fox,  and  the  bushy  tail  hangs  down  as 
far  as  the  heel.  The  ears  are  short,  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  head,  and  far  apart ; the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  round.  The  colour  is  difficult  to 
dehne  ; its  ground-tint  is  a dirty  fawn  or  grayish- 
yellow,  becoming  blacker  on  the  back  and  sides  ; 
the  under  surface  is  white,  reddish-yellow,  or  gray, 
and  there  are  not  unfrequently  ill-defined  dark 
bands  on  the  shoulders  and  hind-quarters.  The 
home  of  this  species  is  the  southern  part  of  Asia, 
from  India  (including  Ceylon)  over  Per.sia,  Arabia, 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  has  spread, 
perhaps  following  the  track  of  armies,  to  North 
Africa,  the  Morea,  and  Dalmatia.  In  its  habits  as 
well  as  in  its  structure  it  exhibits  characters  inter- 
mediate between  the  wolves  and  foxes ; like  the 
former  it  hunts  in  packs,  like  the  latter  it  is 
nocturnal.  When  on  the  chase  these  animals  howl 
most  dismally,  and  make  the  night  hideous  in 
regions  where  they  abound.  The  singularly  appro- 
priate Arabic  name  Deeb  ( ‘ howler  ’ ) has  reference 
to  this  habit.  So  far  fi-om  avoiding  the  proximity 
of  man,  they  penetrate  into  villages  in  search  of 
offal  and  carrion,  and  they  will  also  enter  yards, 
houses,  or  tents  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  and 
carry  off  whatever  takes  their  fancy,  sometimes 
articles  absolutely  uneatable.  They  render  a cer- 
tain ammint  of  service  as  scavengers  and  by  killing 
vermin,  such  as  mice,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an 
equivalent  for  the  damage  they  cause  by  their 
depredations  in  sheepfolds  and  poultry-yards,  as 
well  as  orchards  and  vineyards.  In  many  districts 
they  constitute  a veritable  scourge,  and  can  only  be 
held  in  check  by  their  congeners  the  dogs.  They 
follow  the  larger  carnivores  to  feed  upon  their 
leavings,  a habit  which  has  given  them  the  I'eputa- 
tion  of  being  ‘ the  lion’s  providers.  ’ They  are 
extremely  cunning,  and  in  oriental  fable  and  pro- 
verb take  the  place  of  our  reynard  in  this  respect. 
The  word  ‘fox’  in  the  Old  Testament  probably 
refers  in  many  cases  to  them.  According  to  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  they  habitually  hide  their  booty, 
and  if  observed  will  seize  some  indifferent  article 
and  make  off  with  it,  as  though  that  were  the 
object  of  their  solicitude,  returning  to  their  real 
spoil  at  the  first  convenient  opportirnity.  The 
skull  of  certain  jackals  has  a horny  outgrowth  some 
half-inch  in  length,  eagerly  sought  for  as  a charm. 
Jackals  are  readily  tamed,  and  the  likelihood  that 
they  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  domestic  dogs 
has  already  been  alluded  to  (see  Dog).  The 
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Striped  Jackal  (Oanis  lateralis,  C.  adastus)  is  a 
connecting  link  between  the  wolf  and  jackal.  The 
extreme  length  is  a little  over  a yard,  and  the 
height  rather  less  than  half  this ; the  pupil  of  the 
eye  is  somewhat  elliptical  and  oblique,  the  ears 
widely  separated.  The  species  is  rather  rare,  but 
has  a wide  distribution  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  The  Jackal-wolf  {Cams  anthus)  is  even 
more  Avolf-like  than  the  last,  and  has  been  classed 
by  different  authors  among  the  wolves  or  jackals. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  wolf,  and  inhabits 
Northern  Africa.  The  Black-backed  Jackal  ( Canis 
mesomelas)  is  somewhat  more  fox-like  than  the 
others,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  head.  The 
general  build  is  low.  The  ears  are  large  and  close 
together,  recalling  those  of  the  Fennec  (see  Fox). 
The  area  of  distribution  of  this  species  extends  from 
Middle  Nubia  down  the  east  side  of  the  continent 
to  the  Cape,  and  perhaps  across  to  the  west  coast 
also. 

Jack-a-lanteri».  See  Ignis  Fatuus. 
Jackass,  Laughing.  See  Laughing  Jackass. 
Jack-boots.  See  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Jackdaw  ( Corvus  monedula),  a species  of  crow, 
smaller  than  the  rook  and  carrion  crow,  its  utmost 
length  being  only  about  fourteen  inches.  It  is 
black,  with  purplish  wings  and  tail,  and  a dark- 
gray  neck.  It  is  a common  resident  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  is  found  nearly  all  over  Europe,  in 
many  parts  of  which,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
migratory ; also  in  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  is  not  found  in  America.  Its  food  consists  of 
insects, ’snails,  and  worms.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
holes  of  cliffs,  ruins,  and  old  trees.  It  frequents 
towns  and  villages,  often  making  its  nest  in  a 
chimney,  by  dropping  down  stick  after  stick  till 
some  of  them  become  fixed  in  their  oblique  descent ; 
and  on  these  others  are  piled,  affording  a firm  base 
for  a nest  of  wool  or  other  soft  substance.  The 
jackdaw  lays  from  four  to  seven  (usually  five) 
bluish-white  eggs,  which  are  covered  with  small 
dark-brown  spots.  The  jackdaw  is  a social  bird. 
It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  becomes  very  pert 
and  familiar.  It  has  considerable  powers  of 
mimicry,  and  may  be  taught  to  imitate  very 
exactly  the  human  voice. 

Jackson,  (l)  a flourishing  city  of  Michigan, 
capital  of  Jackson  county,  is  on  both  sides  of  Grand 
River,  which  is  here  crossed  by  seventeen  bridges 
( five  of  iron ),  76  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  and  37  miles 
S.  of  Lansing,  at  the  intersection  of  several  rail- 
ways. It  has  a number  of  flour,  paper,  and  plan- 
ing mills,  and  of  foundries  and  machine-shops  ; the 
Michigan  Central  locomotive-works ; breweries ; 
and  manufactures  of  furniture,  carriages,  wagons, 
boilers  and  machinery,  farming  implements, 
corsets,  soap,  &c.,  besides  boots  and  shoes  at 
the  state-prison  here.  There  is  a flourishing 
general  trade.  Within  the  city  limits,  and 
close  by,  there  are  several  mines  of  bituminous 
coal.  Jackson  was  settled  in  1830,  and  became  a 
city  in  ^857.  Pop.  (1860)  4799;  (1870)  11,447; 
(1890)  20,798.— (2)  Capital  of  the  state  of  Mis.sis- 
sippi,  on  Pearl  River,  45  miles  E.  of  Vicksburg  by 
rail,  with  regular  streets,  and  houses  standing  for 
the  most  part  among  gardens.  Here,  besides  the 
state-house,  with  a valuable  library,  are  the  usual 
state  charitable  institutions,  and  tlie  penitentiary. 
There  is  a considerable  trade  in  cotton.  Pop. 
5920.— (3)  Capital  of  Madison  county,  Tennessee, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  River,  107 
miles  by  rail  S.  by  E.  of  Cairo,  Illinois.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  South-western  Baptist  University 
(1874),  is  of  some  importance  as  a cotton  market, 
and  has  planing  and  other  mills  and  railway  shops. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,039. 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  General,  seventh  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Waxhaw  on  the 
southern  border  of  North  Caro-  copyright  isw  m u.s. 
lina,  March  15,  1767.  His  father,  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 
an  immigrant  from  the  north  of  company. 
Ireland,  died  a few  days  before  Andrew’s  birth,  and 
his  mother  and  brother  succumbed  to  the  hardships 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  After  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  Andrew 
removed  in  1788  to  Nashville,  then  a frontier  settle- 
ment, and  was  appointed  public  prosecutor.  In 
1791  he  married  Mrs  Rachel  Robards,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Donelson,  supposing  that  she  had 
been  divorced  from  her  former  husband.  But  the 
divorce  not  being  legally  granted  until  1793,  Jack- 
son  had  the  raai  riage  eeremony  repeated.  These 
circumstances  furnished  material  for  malignant 
attacks,  and  the  irritable  Jackson  fought  several 
duels,  in  one  of  wliich,  after  he  had  a rib  broken, 
he  killed  his  antagonist.  In  the  new  state  of 
Tennessee  Jackson  was  a leading  man  ; after  help- 
ing to  frame  its  constitution,  he  became  its  repre- 
sentative in  congress  in  1796,  its  United  States 
senator  in  1797,  and  a judge  of  its  supreme  court  in 
1798.  This  position  he  held  until  1804,  when  he 
resigned.  He  gave  some  support  to  Aaron  Burr’s 
half-revealed  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  south-west, 
and  when  Burr  was  tried  at  Richmond  in  1807  was 
still  his  steadfast  partisan. 

When  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in 
1812,  Jackson,  being  major-general  of  the  state 
militia,  offered  his  services  and  led  2500  men  to 
Natchez,  but  General  Armstrong,  the  new  secretary 
of  war,  ordered  him  to  disband  them.  Jackson, 
however,  marched  them  in  a body  back  to  Nash- 
ville, where  soon  afterwards,  in  an  affray  with 
Colonel  T.  H.  Benton,  he  was  severely  wounded. 
With  his  fractured  arm  still  in  a sling,  the  general 
took  the  field  in  September  1813  against  the  Creek 
Indians  in  Alabama.  This  campaign,  in  which  his 
military  genius  was  first  effectively  displayed,  was 
closed  by  a decisive  victory  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  March  27,  1814.  Hence- 
forth he  was  familiarly  called  ‘Old  Hickory.’  On 
May  31  he  was  made  major-general  in  the  regular 
army,  and  appointed  to  command  the  department 
of  the  South.  Pensacola  in  Spanish  Florida  being 
then  freely  used  by  the  British  as  a base  of  opera- 
tions, Jackson  took  the  responsibility  of  invading 
Spanish  soil,  stormed  Pensacola,  and  when  the 
British  fleet  withdrew  marched  to  New  Orleans, 
which  was  threatened  by  Sir  E.  Pakenham  with 
12,000  veterans.  Jackson  made  his  chief  defence  4 
miles  below  the  city,  where,  along  a ditch  extending 
from  a swamp  to  the  Mississippi,  he  constructed 
earthworks.  On  January  8,  1815,  under  cover  of  a 
fog,  Pakenham  tried  to  carry  these  works  by  direct 
assault,  but  within  half  an  hour  the  British  were 
repulsed  with  a loss  of  2600  men,  including  their 
commander,  while  the  American  loss  was  but  8 
killed  and  13  wounded.  This  battle  was  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  unprecedented  disparity  of 
loss,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  fought  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814. 

In  1818  Jackson  again  invaded  Florida,  severely 
chastised  the  Seminoles,  and  executed  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  convicted  by  court-martial,  on  veiy 
slight  evidence,  of  inciting  the  Indians  to  war. 
After  the  purchase  of  Florida  Jackson  was  its 
first  governor,  but  soon  resigned,  and  in  1823  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate. 
In  the  next  year  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency 
he  had  the  highest  popular  vote,  hut  not  a 
majority.  The  choice  was,  therefore,  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  three 
highest  candidates,  and  J.  Q.  Adams  was  selected  ; 
but  when  he  appointed  Henry  Clay  secretary  of 


state,  Jackson  and  his  friends  alleged  that  a 
bargain  had  been  made,  transferring  Clay’s  votes 
to  Adams.  In  1828  Jackson  was  elected,  having 
178  electoral  votes  out  of  a total  of  261.  The 
first  president  from  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  he 
was  a typical  product  of  the  new  democratic 
era — fearless,  honest,  but  prompt  to  decide  every- 
thing for  personal  reasons.  A striking  feature 
of  his  policy  was  the  sweeping  removal  of  minor 
officials  and  filling  their  places  with  his  partisans. 
This  system  was  aptly  described  by  Senator  W.  L. 
Marcy  in  1831  : ‘To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.’ 
Jackson’s  first  cabinet  was  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence of  his  characteristie  but  futile  effort  to 
compel  social  recognition  of  Secretary  Eaton’s  wife 
by  the  families  of  the  other  secretaries.  The  second 
cabinet  was  in  the  main  composed  of  abler  men. 
Martin  van  Buren,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state, 
was  nominated  minister  to  England,  but  after  he 
had  gone  abroad  his  confirmation  was  defeated  in 
the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-president 
Calhoun.  This  strenuous  advocate  of  state  sove- 
reignty was  now  openly  opposed  to  Jackson,  as 
was  shown  at  a banquet  in  1830,  M’hen  the  president 
gave  his  famous  toast — ‘The  Federal  Union — it 
must  be  preserved,’  and  the  vice-president  re- 
sponded with  another — ‘Liberty — dearer  than  the 
Union.’  Congress  readjusted  the  tariff  in  1832, 
retaining  the  protective  system  which  had  pre- 
vailed since  the  peace  of  1815,  and  against  which 
South  Carolina  had  protested  as  unconstitutional 
and  oppressive.  On  November  24,  1832,  its  state 
convention  adopted  an  ordinance  of  nullification. 
President  Jackson’s  proclamation,  prepared  by 
Edward  Livingston,  who  had  succeeded  Van  Buren 
as  secretary  of  state,  ably  argued  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  declared  a firm  determination  to  execute 
the  laws  and  preserve  the  Union.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Clay,  congress  adopted  a compromise 
tariff  in  March  1833,  and  South  Carolina  repealed 
its  ordinance. 

The  president’s  veto  power  was  much  more  freely 
used  by  Jackson  than  hy  his  predecessors.  His 
most  memorable  veto  was  that  of  a bill  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which 
became  the  chief  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1832.  Jackson,  having  obtained  219  electoral 
votes  out  of  286,  resolved  to  destroy  the  bank  by 
removing  the  government  deposits.  Two  succes- 
sive secretaries  of  the  treasury  refused  to  do  so,  but 
a third  who  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate  issued 
the  order.  The  senate  censured  this  act  as  usurpa- 
tion, but  Jackson  had  a closing  triumph  when  the 
censure  was  expunged  on  January  16,  1837.  In  his 
administration  the  national  debt  was  fully  paid  in 
1835,  and  the  surplus  revenue  which  accumulated 
was  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  states. 
In  foreign  affairs  Jackson  won  credit  by  enforcing 
the  claims  for  the  spoliations  committed  by  French 
vessels  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  1831 
France  by  treaty  agreed  to  pay  $5,000,000,  but 
afterwards  delayed  payment.  The  president  then 
recommended  to  congress  to  seize  French  vessels  to 
make  up  the  amount,  and  France  after  a protest 
paid  the  claim.  Jackson’s  second  term  having 
expired  on  March  4,  1837,  he  retired  to  private 
life  at  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  whence  he 
still  watched  with  keen  interest  the  great  political 
movements  of  the  time.  He  died  at  the  Hermit- 
age, June  8,  1845. 

The  most  complete  biography  is  by  James  Parton  (3 
vols.  New  York,  1860).  For  Jackson’s  administration, 
T.  H.  Benton’s  Thirty  Years'  Vie%o,  and  Von  Holst’s  and 
other  histories  of  the  United  States  should  be  examined. 
See  also  the  Life  by  W.  G.  Sumner,  in  the  ‘American 
Statesmen’  (1882),  and  that  by  Dyer  (1891). 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonath.\n,  an  American 
general,  better  known  as  ‘ Stonewall  Jackson,’  was 
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born  at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  21st  January 
1824,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  entered  the 
artillery,  and  gained  two  brevets  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1851,  and 
became  professor  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
where  he  Avas  more  noted  for  his  conscientiousness 
and  religious  earnestness  than  for  his  success  as  a 
teacher.  He  took  command  of  the  Confederate 
troops  at  Harper’s  Ferry  on  the  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  commanded  a brigade  at  Bull  Run, 
Avhere  his  firm  stand  gained  him  his  nom  de  guerre, 
of  ‘ StonewailL’  Promoted  to  major-general,  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  he  out-generalled  McDowell,  Banks,  and 
Fremont,  and  eventually  drove  back  upon  the 
Lower  Shenandoah  these  three  Federal  armies,  two 
of  them  of  superior  strength  to  his  own.  Then, 
hastening  by  forced  marches  to  Richmond,  he 
turned  the  scale  at  Gaines’s  Mills  (27th  June),  and, 
the  Confederate  capital  relieved,  returned  to  defeat 
Banks  at  Cedar  Run  in  August.  He  then  seized 
Pope’s  depot  at  Manassas,  and  his  corps  bore  the 
brunt  of  tne  fighting  in  the  victorious  second  battle 
there  on  30th  August.  On  15th  September  he 
captured  Harper’s  Ferry  with  13,000  prisoners  and 
70  cannon,  and  the  next  day,  after  a trying  night 
march,  arrived  at  Shai’psburg,  where  his  presence, 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  saved  Lee  from  utter 
disaster.  Advanced  to  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  at  Fredericksburg  (13th 
December),  and  at  Chancellorsville  on  1st  May 
1863  drove  Hooker  back  within  the  Wilderness. 
All  next  day  Jackson  was  on  the  march,  moving 
round  the  flank  of  the  National  army  ; at  nightfall 
he  fell  upon  its  right  and  drove  it  back  on  Chan- 
cellorsville. Returning  from  a reconnaissance, 
his  party  was  fired  on  by  some  of  his  own  com- 
mand, and  Jackson  received  three  wounds.  His 
left  arm  was  amputated  ; but  pneumonia  set  in  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  10th  May  he  died.  Jackson  Avas 
the  idol  of  his  troops  ; and  his  poAver  over  his  men 
Avas  justified  as  much  by  his  soundness  of  judgment 
as  by  his  personal  fearlessness.  No  single  death 
Avas  so  severe  a bloAv  to  either  side.  See  Lives  by 
Dabney  (1866),  Cooke  (1866),  his  Avife  (1892), 
Parton  (1893),  and  G.  F.  Henderson  (1898). 

Jackson,  William  (1730-1803),  musician,  Avas 
born  at  Exeter,  Avhere,  after  some  years  in  London, 
he  in  1777  became  organist  of  the  cathedral.  He 
published  many  songs  and  canzonets,  besides 
sonatas,  dramatic  pieces,  &c.,  some  of  his  com- 
positions having  great  vogue  in  their  day. 

Jacksonville,  ( 1 ) capital  of  Duval  county, 
Florida,  and  the  principal  business  toAvn  in  the 
state,  is  on  the  St  John’s  River,  23  miles  from  its 
moutli.  The  meeting-place  of  five  raihvays,  it  is 
165  miles  by  rail  E.  of  the  state  capital,  Tallahassee. 
The  streets  are  Avide  and  Avell  shaded ; there  are 
numerous  hotels,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
invalids  and  Avinter  visitors.  The  city  has  a large 
coast  trade,  besides  an  active  river  trade.  The 
chief  exports  are  lumber,  cotton,  moss,  oranges 
and  marmalade,  and  early  vegetables.  Pop. 
(1880)7650;  (1890)  17,201— more  than  doubled.— 
( 2 ) Capital  of  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  stands  in  a 
fertile  prairie  region,  at  the  junction  of  several 
railways,  34  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Springfield.  It  is  a 
pleasant  toAvn,  and  noted  for  its  schools.  Here  are 
the  Illinois  College  (Congregational ; founded  1830), 
the  Illinois  Female  College  (Metliodist;  founded 
1847),  a conservatory  of  music,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  ; and  here,  too,  are  state  asylums 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded. 
There  are  manufactures  of  Avoollens,  paper,  machin- 
ery, boilers,  lumber,  furniture,  confectionery,  &c. 
Pop.  (1880)  10,927  ; (1890)  12,935. 
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Jacob  (Heb.  Ya^agdh),  one  of  the  three  chief 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah,  Avliose  history  and  character  are  graphically 
described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  and  his 
family  followed  Joseph  to  Egypt,  Avhere  he  lived  for 
seventeen  years ; and,  dying  there,  he  Avas  carried 
to  Hebron  for  burial.  Many  see  in  the  history  of 
Jacob  (on  Avhom  Israel,  the  name  of  the  nation, 
was  also  conferred)  an  ethnological  record  rather 
than  a personal  one.  Mention  is  frequently 
made  of  Jacob  both  in  the  Old  and  NeAV  Testa- 
ments, and  there  are  also  many  legends  about  him 
in  Rabbinical  and  Patristic,  as  Avell  as  in  the 
Mohammedan  literature.  The  names  James, 
Jacques,  Giacomo  are  all,  as  Avell  as  Jacob  and 
Yakooh,  various  modern  derivatives  from  the 
HebreAV  patriarch’s  name.  See  Jeavs. 

Jacob,  Bibliophile.  See  Lacroix,  Paul. 

Jacobabad,  a toAvn  of  Upper  Sind,  26  miles 
NW.  of  Shikarpur  by  rail,  near  the  Beluchi 
frontier,  has  cantonments,  a residency,  and  accom- 
modation for  the  trade  caravans  from  central  Asia. 
Here  is  the  memorial  tomb  of  General  John  Jacob, 
commandant  of  the  Sind  Horse,  Avho  founded  the 
place  in  1847,  and  died  here  in  1858.  Pop.  11,352, 
including  cantonments. 

Jacobi,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a German  philo- 
sopher, born  at  Diisseldorf,  25th  January  1743. 
The  son  of  a merchant,  he  Avas  trained  at  Frank- 
fort and  Geneva  for  a mercantile  career.  But, 
abandoning  business,  he  Avas  in  1770  appointed 
councillor  of  finance  for  the  joint  duchies  of 
Jiilich  and  Berg,  and  thenceforAvard  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  literary  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits. He  maintained  an  active  correspondence 
Avith  Goethe,  Hamann,  BouteiAvek,  and  Avas  ac- 
quainted Avith  Wieland,  Herder,  Lessing,  Hem- 
sterhuis,  and  others.  In  1804  he  Avas  summoned  to 
Munich  in  connection  Avith  the  neAvly-founded 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Avhich  he  became  presi- 
dent in  1807.  He  died  at  Munich,  10th  March 
1819.  Jacobi  Avas  not  a systematic  thinker ; he 
elaborated  no  system  of  f)hilosophy.  He  had  be- 
come convinced  of  the  truth  of  one  or  tAvo  leading 
ideas  ; and  from  the  standpoint  they  gave  him  he 
examined  the  chief  modern  philosophies  that  Avere 
knoAvn  in  his  day.  His  distinguishing  doctrines 
are  these  : philosophy  as  elaborated  by  the  under- 
standing cannot  transcend  the  sphere  of  sense- 
given  materials,  and  consequently  can  never  get 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  God, 
immortality,  &c. ; but  man  has  yet  another  faculty 
Avhereby  he  has  immediate  conviction  of  the  real 
existence  of  things — viz.  reason  ; by  this  faculty  Ave 
have  immediate  conviction  or  belief  not  only  of  the 
reality  of  objects  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  also 
of  the  reality  of  the  highest  verities  that  lie  beyond 
the  apprehension  of  sense.  Taking  these  vieAvs  for 
his  guidance  he  successively  examined  Spinozism, 
in  Ueher  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  in  Brief en  an 
Mendelssohn  (1785) ; Hume’s  teachings  and  Kant’s, 
in  David  Hume  uhcr  den  Glauhen,  oder  Idealismus 
tmd  Realismus  (llKl)  •,  and  Schelling’s  philosophy, 
in  Von  den  gbttlichen  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offenharung 
(1811).  He  also  expounded  his  teaching  in  philo- 
sophical romances — Woldemar  (1779)  and  Allwill's 
Briefsammlung  ( 1781 ) — in  an  Open  Letter  to  Fichte 
(1799),  and  other  occasional  Avritings.  His  works 
appeared  at  Leipzig  in  6 vols.  in  1812-24.  See 
monographs  on  him  by  Kuhn  (1834)  and  Zirngiebl 
(1867). 

Jacobi,  Karl  Gustav  Jakob,  German  mathe- 
matician, Avas  born  at  Potsdam,  10th  December 
1804.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
in  1827  Avas  appointed  e.xtra-ordinary,  and  tAvo  years 
later  ordinary  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Konigs- 
berg.  Jacobi  excelled  in  analytical  mathematics  ; 
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his  name  is  best  known  from  his  discovery  of  elliptic 
functions.  Besides  this  he  did  most  valuable  work 
in  connection  with  differential  equations  and  the 
theory  of  numbers  : his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
theory  of  determinants.  In  1829  he  published  his 
most  celebrated  work,  Fundamenta  nova  Theorioi 
Functionmn  Ellipticarum,  for  which  he  received 
the  medal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Most  of  his  other  investigations  were  published 
in  Crellds  Journal  fur  Mathematik.  Jacobi  was 
acquainted  with  Gauss,  Legendre,  Abel,  and  othei' 
gi'eat  mathematicians  of  his  own  day.  In  1842 
he  retired  from  his  chair,  owing  to  ill-health, 
and  settled  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  that  city 
on  18th  February  1851.  His  Gesammclte  Wcrke 
(7  vols. ) were  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy 
in  1881-91. 

Jacobins,  the  members  of  a political  club 
which  exercised  a very  great  influence  during  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Club  Breton,  and  was  formed  at  Versailles,  when 
the  States-general  assembled  there  in  1789.  It 
then  consisted  exclusively  of  members  of  the 
States-general,  all  more  or  less  liberal  or  revolu- 
tionary, but  of  very  different  shades  of  opinion. 
On  the  removal  of  the  court  and  National 
Assembly  to  Paris  this  club  began  to  acquire 
importance.  It  now  met  in  a hall  of  the  former 
Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  St  Honore,  Paris  ; the 
Dominicans  of  France  having  come  to  be  known  as 
Jacobins  from  their  chief  Paris  establishment  being 
that  of  St  Jacques  ( Jacobus)  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques. 
Hence  the  revolutionaiy  association  received  the 
name  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  was  first  given  to 
it  by  its  enemies  ; the  name  which  it  adopted  being 
that  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Constitution. 
It  now  also  admitted  members  who  were  not 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  held 
regular  and  public  sittings.  It  exercised  a great 
influence  over  the  agitation,  of  which  the  chief 
seat  and  focus  was  in  the  capital,  and  this  influ- 
ence was  extended  over  the  whole  country  by 
affiliated  societies.  Its  power  increased,  until  it 
became  greater  than  that  of  the  National  Assembly. 
It  formed  branch  societies  or  clubs  throughout 
France,  of  which  there  were  soon  not  less  than 
1200.  When  the  National  Assembly  dissolved  itself 
in  September  1791,  the  election  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  mainly  accomplished  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Almost  all  the 
great  events  which  followed  in  rapid  succession 
were  detennined  by  the  voice  of  the  club,  whose 
deliberations  were  regarded  with  more  interest 
than  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power  when  the  National  Conven- 
tion met  in  September  1792.  The  agitation  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  storm  which  destroyed  the 
Girondists,  the  excitement  of  the  lowest  classes 
against  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  classes,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  over  all  France  were  the  work  of 
the  Jacobins.  But  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
on  the  9th  Tliermidor  1794  gave  also  the  deathblow 
to  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  magic  of  its  name  was 
destroyed  ; and  the  .Jacobins  sought  in  vain  to  con- 
tend against  a reaction  which  increased  daily  both 
in  the  Convention  and  among  the  people.  A law 
of  October  16  forbade  the  affiliation  of  clubs,  and 
on  November  9,  1794,  the  Jacobin  Club  was  finally 
closed.  Its  place  of  meeting  was  soon  after  de- 
molished.— The  term  Jacobins  is  often  employed  to 
designate  persons  of  extreme  revolutionary  senti- 
ments. For  the  Anti-Jacobin,  see  Canning. 

’Jacobites  (from  the  Lat.  Jacobus,  ‘James’), 
the  name  given  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
the  adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuarts — James  11. 
(1633-1701)  and  his  son  and  two  grandsons,  James 
Francis  Edward,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  ( 1688- 


1766),  Charles  Edward  (1720-88),  and  Henry  Bene- 
dict, Cardinal  York  ( 1725-1807 ).  Those  adherents 
were  recruited  from  the  Catholics,  the  Nonjurors, 
the  High  Churchmen  and  Tories  generally,  dis- 
contented and  place-seeking  Whig.s,  the  Episco- 
alians  and  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  great 
ody  of  the  Irish  people.  Oxford  throughout  was  a 
great  Jacobite  centre,  a zealous  upholder  of  ‘pass- 
ive obedience  ’ and  the  ‘ divine  right  of  kings  ; ’ 
whilst  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all  for 
a Protestant  succession.  First  came  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie  (1689),  where  fell  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  and  the  Irish  campaign  ( 1690-91 ),  with  its 
battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  treaty  of  Limerick ; 
next,  in  1696,  the  Assassination  Plot,  the  chief 
actor  in  which.  Sir  George  Barclay,  escaped,  but 
for  which  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  William  Parkyns, 
and  Sir  John  Friend  were  executed.  Then  in  1715 
there  was  the  twofold  rebellion — one  in  the  High- 
lands under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  another  in  the  Border 
country  under  Thomas  Forster,  M.P.,  and  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater.  Both  practically  ended,  in  spite 
of  the  Chevalier’s  subsequent  landing,  on  the  self- 
same day  (13th  November)  with  the  indecisive 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir  and  the  surrender  at  Preston, 
where  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  1500  prisoners  were 
Scots.  Seven  nobles  were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
only  Kenmure  and  Derwentwater  suffered,  Nairn, 
Carnwath,  and  Widdrington  being  reprieved,  and 
Nithsdale  and  Wintoun  escaping  from  prison,  as 
likewise  did  Forster.  Not  for  the  first  or  the  last 
time,  the  inferior  prisoners  fared  woi'se  than  the 
principals,  twenty-six  being  executed,  while  over  a 
thousand  submitted  to  the  king’s  mercy,  and  peti- 
tioned to  be  transported  to  the  American  j)lanta- 
tions.  Alberoni’s  expedition  to  the  West  Highlands 
(1719),  with  its  ‘battle’  of  Glenshiel,  was  a petty 
affair  compared  with  the  ’15  or  with  the  nine 
months’  rebellion  of  the  ’45,  whose  hero  throughout, 
as  indeed  of  the  whole  Jacobite  movement,  was 
‘ Bonny  Pi’ince  Charlie.  ’ It  opened  with  his  land- 
ing in  the  Hebrides  (23d  Jul}')!  and  closed  with 
liis  crushing  defeat  at  Culloden  (16th  April  1746), 
intermediate  events  being  the  victory  of  Preston- 
pans,  the  capture  of  Carlisle,  the  raising  of  the 
Manchester  regiment,  the  turning  at  Derby  (6th 
December),  and  the  victory  of  Falkirk.  This, 
more  than  the  ’15  even,  was  mainly  a Scottish, 
mainly  indeed  a Highland,  i-ebellion.  The  English 
Jacobites  as  a body  held  aloof ; and  of  the  chief 
victims  beheaded,  one  only,  Charles  Radclyffe 
(Derwentwater’s  brother),  was  an  Englishman. 
The  others  were  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  Lord 
Balmerino,  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  and  Lord  Lovat. 
The  Earls  of  Cromartie  and  Traquair  were  let  off, 
and  nearly  a thousand  prisoners  had  their  death- 
sentence  commuted  to  transportation  or  forced 
enlistment ; but  fifty  were  hanged.  In  stout  old 
Balmerino’s  avowal,  ‘ If  the  Great  Mogul  had  set 
up  his  standard  I should  have  followed  it,  for  I 
could  not  starve,’  we  see  one  type  of  the  Jacobite  ; 
another,  much  baser,  was  Lovat,  who  played  for 
a dukedom,  whilst  hoping  to  risk  nothing,  for  he 
sent  his  son  off  to  fight,  and  himself  stayed  at 
home.  The  last  Jacobite  hanged  (on  7th  June 
1753)  was  Dr  Archibald  Cameron,  brother  to 
Locheil ; and  in  1772  the  last  of  the  Jacobite 
heads  fell  down  from  its  spike  upon  Temple  Bar. 

This  sketch  by  no  means  exhausts  tlie  list  of 
notable  Jacobites,  which  comprised  at  one  time  or 
another  Jeremy  Collier,  Sacheverel,  Charles  Leslie, 
Bolingbroke,  Harley,  Ormond,  Marshal  Keith, 
Rob  Roy,  William  Law,  Bishop  Atterbury,  Carte, 
Hearne,  Dr  King,  Patten  and  'Murray  of  Brough- 
ton (the  two  Judases  of  the  ’15  and  the  ’45), 
Flora  Macdonald,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  and  Samuel 
Johnson.  One  remembers  the  Doctor’s  words 
about  his  pension  (1762):  ‘Now  that  I have  it. 
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I am  the  same  man  in  eveiy  respect  that  I have 
ever  been  ; I retain  the  same  principles.  It  is  true 
that  I cannot  now  curse  [smiling]  the  House  of 
Hanover,  nor  would  it  he  decent  for  me  to  drink 
King  James’s  health  in  the  wine  that  King  George 
gives  nie  money  to  pay  for.  But,  sir,  I think  that 
the  pleasure  of  cursing  the  House  of  Hanover  and 
drinking  King  James's  health  are  amply  over- 
balanced by  three  hundred  pounds  a year.’  Tliei'e 
spoke  an  honest  Jacobite,  and  there  too  spoke  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Jacobitism  might  linger  on  as 
a tradition  among  the  Nonjurors,  the  very  last  of 
whose  bishops  died  in  1805  ; but  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple it  had  long  since  become  extinct,  the  reason 
of  such  extinction  being  less  the  disasters  of  its 
adherents  or  the  worthlessness  of  the  cause  than 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Beati  possidcntes  had  a double  application,  to  sub- 
jects no  less  than  to  sovereign. 

The  posthumous  Jacobitism  of  the  19th  century — 
‘Charlie  o’er  the  Water  nonsense,’  as  Borrow  terms 
it — was  largely  an  outcome  of  Scott’s  splendid 
romance,  Waverley  (1814);  and  many,  perhaps 
most  of  our  best-known  Jacobite  lyrics  were  com- 
posed by  post-Jacobite  poets — Burns,  Scott,  Hogg, 
Lady  Nairne,  William  Glen,  Allan  Cunningham, 
&c.  This  same  19th  century,  which  has  heard 
mass  of  requiem  said  for  Prince  Charles  Edward 
by  a Protestant  minister  (1888),  and  which  has 
seen  the  Stuart  Exhibition  (1888-89),  has  not  been 
without  its  two  Stuart  pretenders.  They  were 
‘John  Sobieski  Stolberg  Stuart,  Count  d’Albanie’ 
(1795-1872),  and  his  brother  ‘Cliarles  Edward, 
Count  d’Albanie ’ (1799-1880),  who  were  certainly 
the  sons  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Allen,  K..N.,  and  wlio 
claimed  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  young  Chevalier. 

See  the  article  Stewart  ( with  works  there  cited ) for 
the  exiled  Stuarts  ; other  articles  on  persons  and  events 
mentioned  above,  and  on  AViUiam  III.,  Anne,  George  I., 
II.,  III. ; the  histories  of  Macaulay,  Stanhope,  Hill  Bur- 
ton, Lecky,  and  C.  S.  Terry ; the  Culloden  Papers  ( 1815 ) ; 
Hogg’s  Jacobite  Relies  (1819)  ; R.  Chambers’s  Jacobite 
Memoirs  (1834),  and  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1746 
(1828;  7th  ed.  1870);  Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
and  their  Adherents  { 1845 ) ; Mrs  Thomson’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Jacobites  (1845-46);  Dr  Doran’s  iomdoji  in  Jacobite 
Times  (1877);  W.  K.  Dickson,  The  Jacobite  Attempt  of 
1719  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  1895);  Bishop  Porbes,  The  Lyon 
in  Mourning  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  3 vols.,  1895-96);  and  A. 
Lang’s  Prince  Charles  Edward  (1900). 

Jacobites,  in  Church  History.  See  Greek 
Church,  Vol.  V.  p.  398. 

Jacob’s  Ladder  (Polemonitvni  coerulcum),  a 
herbaceous  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Polemoniaceae,  common  in  the  centre  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  found  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  and  North  America.  It  has  a smooth  stem 
IJ  to  2 feet  high,  and  a terminal  panicle  of  bright 
blue  (sometimes  white)  flowers,  Avith  Avheel-shaped 
5-lobed  corolla.  Great  medicinal  virtues  AA'ere  once 
ascribed  to  it,  but  the  only  quality  Avhich  it  seems 
to  possess  is  a slight  astringency. 

Jacobus,  a gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  tAventy- 
five  shillings  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James 

I.  (1603-25). 

Jacotot,  Jean  Joseph,  the  inventor  of  the 
‘universal  method’  of  education,  Avas  born  at 
Dijon,  in  France,  on  4th  March  1770.  In  the 
course  of  his  chequered  career  he  Avas  successively 
soldier,  deputy-director  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
military  secretary,  and  the  holder  of  vaidous  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  as  of  Mathematics,  Roman  LaAv, 
&c.  He  retired  to  Belgium  in  1815,  and  three 
years  later  Avas  appointed  lecturer  on  the  French 
language  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  after- 
Avards  director  of  the  military  Normal  School.  He 
died  at  Paris,  30th  July  1840.  The  fundamental 

principles  upon  Avhich  his  system  of  education  i-ests 
are  that  the  mental  capacities  of  all  men  are  equal ; 
the  uneq^ual  results  of  education  depend  almost 
exclusively  upon  Avill ; every  person  is  able  to 
educate  himself,  provided  he  is  once  started  in  the 
right  Avay ; knoAvledge  should  be  acquired  in  the 
first  place  through  instinctive  experience,  or  by  the 
memory.  For  example,  in  imparting  a knoAvledge 
of  a language,  he  began  by  making  the  pupil 
commit  to  memory  a single  passage ; then  he  en- 
couraged him  to  study  for  himself,  first  the  separate 
Avords,  then  the  letters,  then  the  grammar,  and 
lastly  the  full  meaning  and  import.  Jacotot’s 
system  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  Hamil- 
ton’s (see  Hamilton,  James).  He  expounded 
his  views  in  Enseiqnement  Vniversel  (1823).  See 
Life  by  A.  Guillard  (Paris,  1860). 

JaCQnai'd  Loom,  named  after  the  inA’-entor, 
Joseph  Maine  Jacquard  (1752-18.34).  See  AA'eav- 
ING. 

Jacqueinart,  Jules  (18.37-80),  French  etcher. 
See  Engraaung,  Vol.  YV.  p.  380. 

Jacquerie,  the  name  given  to  an  insurrection 
of  peasants  in  France  in  1.358,  Avhen  the  French 
king  John  Avas  a prisoner  in  England.  The  nobles 
called  the  peasants  contemptuously  ‘ Jacques  Bon- 
homme  ; ’ hence  the  Avord  Jacquerie.  The  rising 
Avas  caused  by  long-continued  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles.  It  broke  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  but  extended  to  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  and  the  Oise.  The  magnitude  of  the  danger 
forced  the  nobles  to  make  common  cause,  and  on 
9th  June  the  peasants  Avere  defeated  Avith  great 
slaughter  near  Meaux.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection. 

Jactitation  of  Marriage  is  a false  pretence 
of  being  married  to  another — a Avrong  for  Avhich 
the  party  injured  could  formerly  obtain  redress  by 
a suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Jurisdiction  in 
such  suits  noAV  belongs  to  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  .Justice ; but  the 
suit  is  unknoAvn  in  modern  practice,  the  English 
laAv  being  clear  enough  to  enable  parties  to  ascer- 
tain Avithout  litigation  • Avhether  they  are  married 
or  not.  In  Scotland,  Avhere  the  law  is  not  so  clear, 
the  suit  of  declarator  of  putting  to  silence  (i.e. 
jmtting  an  end  to  pretencled  claims)  ansAvers  the 
same  purpose  as  a suit  for  jactitation.  Thus, 
in  the  famous  Yelverton  case  (1861)  the  lady’s 
action  for  declarator  of  marriage  Avas  met  by  a 
cross-action  for  declarator  of  putting  to  silence. 

Jade  is  a name  applied  to  about  150  varieties 
of  ornamental  stones,  but  should  be  properly 
restricted  to  the  mineral  Nephrite  (q.v.),  so  called 
from  the  Greek  nephros  because  it  Avas  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  have  A’irtue  in  renal  diseases. 
The  name  is  from  the  Spanish  ijada,  ‘ the  flank  ’ 
(from  the  Latin  ilia),  because  it  aa'us  believed 
to  cure  pain  in  the  side ; and  the  mineral  Avas 
brought  by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico.  True 
jade  is  a native  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
tough,  and  of  various  shades  of  green,  yelloAvish- 
gray,  and  greenish-Avhite.  It  is  never  crystal- 
line, and  it  is  very  hard,  but  not  excessively  so, 
and  is  remarkable  for  being  less  hard  Avhen  freshly 
broken  than  after  exposure.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  from  2'91  to  3'06.  Jade  has  been  reported 
in  isolated  cases  in  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  Corsica, 
but  important  deposits  are  unknoAvn  in  Europe. 

It  is  principally  found  in  China,  Siberia,  Ncav 
Zealand,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  AAdiile  its  occurrence  has  also  been  reported 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  Although  jade 
ornaments  Avere  brought  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Central  and  South  America,  the  mineral  is  not 
found  there  in  situ.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  if 
the  majority  of  these  reputed  jade  ornaments  were 
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of  true  jade.  The  ‘Amazon-stone,’  for  instance,  is 
not,  but  is  a variety  of  microcline  felspar,  while 
the  ‘ Bowenite  ’ of  North  America  is  really  a variety 
of  serpentine.  Many  objects  exported  from  China 
as  of  jade  are  really  of  serpentine.  A variety  of 
jade  found  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Marquesas 
is  known  as  ‘ Oceanic  jade,’  differing  from  the 
oriental  variety  in  the  proportions  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  New  Zealand  jade  also  differs  from 
the  Asiatic,  and  many  of  the  stones  used  by  the 
Maoris  known  as  kaiua-kawa  do  not  contain  some 
of  the  inseparable  ingredients  of  true  jade.  The 
I’eal  jade  found  in  New  Zealand  is  known  to  the 
Maoris  as  the  pxmamu  or  ‘green-stone,’  and  is 
found  along  the  west  coast  of  the  south  island. 
They  work  it  into  amulets,  ornaments,  and  even 
axe-heads  on  account  of  its  hardness.  In  New 
Caledonia  and  some  of  the  other  Pacific  islands 
jade  is  also  used  for  axe-heads,  and  thus  has 
become  known  to  mineralogists  as  axe-stone. 

Nowhere  is  jade  found  so  extensively  and  prized 
so  highly  as  in  China.  And  yet  a good  deal  of 
the  so-called  China  jade  is  really  jadeite — which  is 
a silicate  of  alumina  and  sodium,  and  therefore 
a different  chemical  compound  from  true  jade. 
Jadeite  has  a brighter  colour,  and  is  harder  than 
jade,  while  its  sp.  gr.  ranges  from  3 '28  to  3 '35. 
Jadeite  is  also  found  in  Burma,  near  Bhamo,  and 
is  doubtless  the  substance  of  which  many  of  the 
old  Mexican  and  Central  American  ornaments 
were  made.  An  Egyptian  scarabteus  in  jadeite 
has  been  found,  and  axes  of  jadeite  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  lake-dwellings  of  central  Europe, 
although  the  mineral  itself  is  unknown  in  Europe. 

In  China  jade  is  most  ingeniously  and  elabo- 
rately carved.  It  is  called  Yu-chi,  or  ‘yu-stone,’ 
and  has  for  ages  been  obtained  from  the  Kuen-lun 
Mountains,  where  it  is  found  in  veins  among  the 
schistose  and  gneissose  rocks  of  the  Kura-kash, 
and  the  south  of  the  Khotan  province.  Jade  from 
that  district  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for 
over  two  thousand  years.  Very  fine  dark-green 
jade  is  found  near  Batougol,  in  Siberia,  in  boulders. 

The  mines  of  Chinese  Turkestan  are,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  only  mines  which  are  regularly  worked. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  of  them,  riddling  one 
large  mountain- side  with  dark  tunnels,  giving  access 
to  long  galleries  winding  in  all  directions  ; in  some 
cases  piercing  right  through  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  mineral  is  found  in  veins  several 
feet  in  thickness,  but  so  full  of  fissures  that  perfect 
blocks  are  not  often  found  of  more  than  a few 
inches  thick.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  large 
pieces  are  so  valuable,  and  are  usually  reserved 
for  the  imperial  tribute.  At  Canton  there  is  a 
great  jade  market,  where  the  mineral  itself  as 
well  as  all  sorts  of  articles  made  from  it  are 
on  sale.  The  ornaments  are  mostly  bracelets, 
brooches,  ear-rings,  finger-rings,  and  hairpins,  and 
these  are  as  dear  to  the  Chinese  ladies  as  diamonds 
are  to  their  Caucasian  sisters.  A necklace  of  green 
jade  beads  will  cost  £1000 ; two  buttons  suitable 
for  a mandarin  will  fetch  £30 ; while  for  a 
moderate-sized  piece  of  the  vivid  green,  which  is 
much  sought  after,  from  £500  to  £600  will  be  paid. 
The  stone  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  work,  and 
hence  the  great  cost  of  carved  specimens  ; but  even 
at  Momien  a pair  of  rough  bracelets,  not  of  the 
finest  quality,  will  fetch  £20  or  £30. 

Jade  ornaments  have  been  found  among  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland — at  the  lakes  of 
Bienne,  Zurich,  and  Pfaffikon ; stone  celts  have 
been  found  in  dolmens  in  France  which  resemble 
jadeite,  but  with  a larger  proportion  of  iron,  and 
are  now  known  as  chloromelanite  ; and  implements 
of  the  Neolithic  age  in  western  Europe,  once  sup- 
posed to  be  of  jade,  are  now  recognised  as  of 
fihrolite  (a  silicate  of  aluminium,  sp.  gr.  3 '2). 


There  is  no  natural  jade  among  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  Switzerland,  so  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
lake-dwellers  must  either  have  been  brought  by 
their  ancestors  from  Asia,  or  have  been  obtained 
in  barter  from  some  of  the  nomadic  races  of  pre- 
historic times.  Dr  Schliemann  reported  jade  celts 
among  the  ruins  at  Hissarlik,  and  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a seal-cylinder  of  jade  among  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  relics.  The  jade  orna- 
ments of  India  must  have  been  brought  from 
central  Asia. 

See  Fischer,  Nephrit  und  Jadeit  (2d  ed.  Stuttgart, 
1881);  Meyer’s  Catalogue  of  Jade  Articles  in  Dresden 
Museum  (Leip.  1882-83) ; and  Miss  Gordon-Cumining’s 
Wanderings  in  China  (1885). 

Jael.  See  Deborah. 

Jaeil«  a city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir,  50  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Granada.  Its  old  Moorish  walls  are  fast  crumb- 
ling away.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop ; the  cathedral 
dates  from  1532.  Pop.  (1884)  21,280.  By  the 
Moors  the  town  was  called  Jayyenu-l-harir,  ‘ Jaen 
of  the  Silk,’  on  account  of  its  silk  manufactures, 
for  which,  however,  it  is  no  longer  famous. — The 
province  (area,  5184  sq.  m.  ; pop.  in  1887,  437,842), 
part  of  Andalusia  (q.v.),  lies  wholly  within  the 
basin  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  mountainous.  Conquered  by  the  Moors  on 
their  entrance  into  Spain,  Jaen  maintained  its 
independence  as  a Moorish  state  till  1246,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile. 

Jaffa,  or  Joppa  (Heb.  lafo  ; in  New  Testament, 
loppe, ; Arab.  Ydfd),  a town  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria,  53  miles  NW.  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  was 
the  port  in  King  David’s  time.  Hence  Jonah  sailed 
for  Tarshish ; here  Peter  had  his  vision.  Under 
Constantine  the  place,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Vespasian,  became  a bishop’s  see,  and,  as  the  great 
landing-place  of  the  Crusaders,  was  taken  and  re- 
taken by  Christian  and  Moslem.  In  1799  Napoleon 
stormed  it  and  massacred  his  prisoners  ; in  1832  it 
was  taken  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  restored  to  the 
Turks  by  British  help.  The  open  roadstead,  the 
ancient  walls,  the  yellow  sand-dunes,  and  the  exten- 
sive orange  gardens  are  now  the  chief  features  of 
the  brown  town  on  its  hillock,  which  possesses 
several  European  consulates ; a landing-stage  and 
custom-house  were  erected  in  1888.  There  is  a 
carriage-way  to  Jerusalem  (the  toll  of  which  was 
let  for  £2000  in  1888),  and  a railway  was  opened  in 
August  1892.  The  population  increased  from  15,000 
to  40,000  between  1883  and  1896,  while  the  export  of 
oranges  increased  threefold,  largely  through  the 
German  colony  of  300  persons  established  here  in 
1869.  The  total  exports  (wheat  and  fruit)  are 
worth  about  £500,000  a year. 

Jaffnapatam,  a seaport  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Ceylon,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  has  been 
peopled  by  Tamils  for  more  than  2000  years.  Pop. 

( 1891 ) 43,902.  A large  sprinkling  of  the  European 
population  are  of  Dutch  descent. 

Jagatai,  a central- Asiatic  dialect  of  Turkish. 
See  Turks. 

Jagellons,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  dynasty 
which  reigned  in  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Bohemia.  The  name  is  derived  from  Jagello,  the 
last  of  a line  of  hereditary  grand-dukes  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  possession 
in  1381,  and  was  (1386)  ^pointed  successor  to  his 
father-in-law,  Louis  the  (Jreat,  king  of  Poland  and 
Hungary,  in  the  former  of  these  kingdoms,  after 
having  embraced  Christianity,  and  changed  his 
name  to  Ladislaus  II.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  by  six  kings  of  his  house,  the 
last  of  whom,  Sigismund  Augustus,  died  in  1572. 
Through  a sister  of  the  last,  however,  the  Jagellon 
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dynasty  was  continued  on  the  Polish  throne  till 
1668.  See  Poland. 

Ladislaus,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Jagellon  Casimir 
IV.  of  Poland,  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in 
1471,  on  the  death  of  George  Podiehrad,  and  also 
succeeded  Mathias  Corvinus  in  Hungary  in  1490. 
Ladislaus  died  in  1516,  and  was  succeeded  in  both 
kingdoms  hy  his  son,  Louis  II.,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  hy  the  Turks  at  Mohacs  (29th  August 
1526),  and  with  whom  terminated  the  Jagellons  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

Jagerndorf,  a town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  elose 
to  the  frontier,  by  rail  34  miles  W.  of  Ratibor  and 
18  NW.  of  Troppau,  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  linen,  organs,  &c.  Pop.  14,792.  From  1377 
there  was  an  independent  principality  of  Jagern- 
dorf;  in  1742  its  territories  were  divided  between 
Prussia  and  Austria. 

Jagg'ei’iiaut.  See  Juggernaut. 

Jaggery*  S®®  Date  Palm. 

Jaguar  (Felis  onca),  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  Felidae,  and  by  far  the 
strongest  and  fiercest  of  the  American  beasts  of 
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prey.  The  jaguar  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tiger  in 
size,  but  is  less  massive,  and  has  shorter  legs.  The 
soft,  rich  fur  varies  in  colour  from  yellowish-white 
to  very  dark  brown  or  black ; the  sides,  shoulders, 
and  thighs  are  marked  with  dark  ring-like  spots, 
larger,  and  arranged  in  more  regular  patterns  than 
those  of  the  leopard.  Each  ring  usually  encloses 
several  small  black  points.  The  black-furred 
jaguar  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a different  species, 
but  the  characteristic  markings  can  be  seen  in 
certain  lights,  and  the  ground-colour  varies  greatly 
even  in  members  of  the  same  litter.  The  jaguar 
is  found  all  over  South  America  except  in  some 
parts  of  Patagonia,  and  in  North  America  as  far 
north  as  the  borders  of  Texas  and  South  California, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the  outskirts  of  forests  and  the 
shady  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  food  of 
the  jaguar  is  very  varied.  Wild  horses  and  mules 
are  his  favourite  prey,  but  birds,  turtles,  and 
fish  are  readily  eaten,  while  he  is  often  forced  to 
depend  for  subsistence  on  the  timid,  stupid  capy- 
baras.  Tire  flesh  of  the  peccary,  too,  is  a dainty 
which  he  exercises  all  his  ingenuity  to  procure,  for 
even  a jaguar  dare  not  openly  attack  a herd  of 
these  courageous  little  pios.  His  method,  it  is 
said,  is  to  conceal  himself  in  a tree  till  a herd 
passes,  drop  down  on  one  and  kill  it,  then  spring 
into  the  tree  again  and  wait  patiently  until  the 
angry  herd  is  a safe  distance  off.  The  jaguar  is 
hunted  sometimes  with  the  lasso,  "but  most  fre- 
quently with  dogs  and  poisoned,  arrows,  and  the 
SKins  are  imported  into  Europe  in  large  numbers. 

Jahdc,  or  Jade,  a bay  in  the  north  of  Olden- 
burg, now  belonging  to  Prussia,  which  has  con- 
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structed  a naval  station  on  its  shores.  See 
WiLHELMSHAFEN. 

Jahu,  Friedrich.  See  Gymnastics. 

Jahll,  Johann,  a Catholic  biblical  critic,  was 
born  at  Tasswitz,  in  Moravia,  in  1750.  He  be- 
came professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Olrnutz, 
and,  in  1789,  at  the  university  of  Vienna ; but  the 
unwonted  boldness  of  his  criticism,  as  that  Job, 
Tobit,  and  Judith  were  didactic  poems,  and  that 
the  New  Testament  demoniacal  possession  was  the 
result  of  natural  disease,  although  not  formally  con- 
demned, led  in  1806  to  his  honourable  retirement  to  a 
canoniy  of  St  Stephen’s,  Vienna.  He  died  August 
16,  1816.  Jahn  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  his 
Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament  (1792),  Archwologia 
Biblica  (1805;  Eng.  trans.  by  T.  C.  Upham,  1840), 
and  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticce  (\&\2)  were  works 
really  remarkable  for  their  time  and  circumstances. 
Besides  these  he  published  many  manuals  on  the 
grammar  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  an  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1806),  and  a commentary  on 
the  Messianic  prophecies  (1815). 

Jahll;  Otto,  a famous  archaeologist  and  philo- 
logist, was  born  at  Kiel,  June  16,  1813,  and  studied 
at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  He  next  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy,  making  a lengthened  stay  in 
Rome,  and  returned  in  1839  to  lecture  at  Kiel, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Greifswald.  In  1847 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  Archaeology  at  Leipzig, 
and  here  he  founded  an  archaeological  society, 
and  served  as  director  of  an  archaeological  museum. 
Deprived  in  1851  for  his  part  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  1848-49,  he  became  in  1855  professor 
of  the  Science  of  Antiquity,  and  director  of  the 
Academic  Art  Museum  at  Bonn,  whence  he  was 
summoned  in  1867  to  fill  Gerhard’s  chair  at  Berlin. 
He  died,  however,  before  entering  on  his  new 
duties,  at  Gottingen,  9th  September  1869. 

Jahn’s  contributions  to  archaeology  were  numberless, 
and  of  the  first  importance.  Here  may  only  be  named 
works  on  Polygnotus,  Die  Hellenische  Eunst  (1846), 
Peitho  ( 1846 ) ; a description  of  the  vases  in  King  Lud- 
wig’s collection  ( 1854 ),  and  works  on  the  representations 
of  ancient  life  on  vases  (1861,  1868) ; and  a work  on  the 
evil  eye  ( 1850 ).  His  works  in  philology  include  editions  of 
Persius  ( 1843 ),  Censorinus  ( 1845 ),  Florus  ( 1852 ),  Fausanice 
descriptio arcis  Atheniensis  (1860),  the  Brutus{m9)  and 
Orator  (1851)  of  Cicero,  Juvenal  (1851),  the  Pcriochai 
of  Livy  (1853),  the  Psyche  et  Cupido  of  Apuleius  (1856), 
the  Plectra  of  Sophocles  ( 1861 ),  the  Symposion  of  Plato 
(1864),  and  Longinus  (1867).  Among  his  numerous 
other  works  may  be  named  his  elaborate  and  masterly 
biography  of  Mozart  (1856-60),  a contribution  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  history  of  music ; Gesanimelte  Aufsdtze 
iiber  Musik  (1866);  and  his  Biograpihische  Aufsdtze 
(1866). 

Jail  Fever  (known  also  as  Putrid  or  Pestilen- 
tial Fever)  is  now  considered  to  be  merely  a severe 
form  of  Typhus  Fever  (q.v.),  and  not  a distinct 
disease.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  improved 
sanitary  regulations,  this  form  of  disease  is  almost 
unknown  ; but  we  learn  from  Howard’s  Account  of 
the  State  of  Prisons  that,  in  his  time,  the  disease 
was  very  frequent  in  the  prisons  of  England, 
although  unknown  in  those  of  the  continental 
countries.  In  the  celebrated  Black  Assize  (q.v.), 
held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  disease  prevailed  among  the  prisoners,  and  yet 
it  broke  out  among  the  persons  present  at  the  trial. 
So  late  as  May  1750  the  lord  mayor,  an  alderman, 
two  judges,  most  of  the  jury,  and  a large  number  of 
spectators  caught  this  disease  from  attending  the 
assizes  at  the  Old  Bailey  ; and  many  of  those  who 
were  infected  died. 

Jains  is  the  name  of  a heterodox  sect  of  Hindus, 
found  in  most  parts  of  Upper  India,  numerous 
more  especially  to  the  westward,  but  also  scattered 
throughout  the  peninsula.  They  are  importanfi 
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from  their  wealth  and  inflnence  rather  than  from 
their  numher.  Their  tenets  are  in  several  respects 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Buddhists  (see  Buddh- 
ism), but  they  resemble  in  others  those  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus.  With  the  Buddhists  they 
share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  and  author- 
ity of  tlie  Veda.  With  the  Brahmanical  Hindus, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  agree  in  ailmitting  the 
institution  of  caste,  in  performing  the  essential 
ceremonies  called  Sanskaras,  and  in  recognising 
some  of  the  subordinate  deities  of  the  Hindu  pan- 
theon ; but  they  disregard  completely  all  those 
Brahmanical  rites  which  involve  the  destruction  of 
animal  life. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  all  objects,  material 
or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine  categories, 
called  Tattwas,  truths  or  principles,  of  which  we 
need  notice  only  the  ninth  and  last,  called  Moksha, 
or  liberation  of  the  vital  spirit  from  the  bonds  of 
action — i.e.  final  emancipation.  In  reference  to  it 
the  Jains  not  only  affirm  that  there  is  such  a state 
of  emancipation,  but  they  define  the  size  of  the 
emancipated  souls,  the  place  where  they  live,  their 
parts,  natures,  and  numbers. 

The  principles  of  faith  are  common  to  all  classes 
of  Jains,  but  some  differences  occur  in  their  duties, 
as  they  are  divided  into  religious  and  lay  orders, 
Yatis  and  S'y'dvakas.  The  Yati  has  to  lead  a life  of 
abstinence,  tacitm-nity,  and  continence;  he  should 
wear  a thin  cloth  over  his  mouth,  to  prevent 
insects  from  flying  into  it,  and  he  should  carry 
a brush  to  sweep  the  place  on  which  he  is  about 
to  sit,  to  remove  any  living  creature  out  of  the  way 
of  danger ; but,  in  turn,  he  may  dispense  with  all 
acts  of  worship  ; whilst  the  S'rdmka  has  to  add 
to  the  observance  of  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  a profound  rever- 
ence for  his  more  pious  brethren.  The  secular 
Jain  must,  like  the  ascetic,  practise  the  four 
virtues — liberality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  penance  ; 
he  must  govern  his  mind,  tongue,  and  acts  ; abstain, 
at  certain  seasons,  from  salt,  flowers,  green  fruits, 
roots,  honey,  grapes,  tobacco  ; drink  water  thrice 
strained,  and  never  leave  a liquid  uncovered,  lest 
an  insect  should  be  drowned  in  it  ; it  is  his  duty 
also  to  visit  daily  a temple  where  some  of  the 
images  of  the  Jain  saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it 
three  times,  make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and 
make  some  offerings  of  fi'uits  or  flowers.  The 
reader  in  a Jain  temple  is  a Yati,  but  the  minis- 
traut  priest  is  not  seldom  a Brahman,  since  the 
Jains  have  no  priests  of  their  own. 

The  Jains  fall  into  two  principal  divisions, 
Digamharas  and  S'  loetdmbaras.  The  former  word 
means  ‘ sky-clad,’  or  naked,  but  in  the  present  day 
ascetics  of  this  division  wear  coloured  garments, 
and  confine  the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  period  of 
their  meals.  S'lvetdmbara  means  ‘ one  who  wears 
white  garments ; ’ but  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  divisions  are  said  to  be  700,  of 
which  84  are  of  paramount  importance.  In  the 
south  of  India  the  Jains  are  divided  into  two 
castes ; in  Upper  Hindustan  they  are  all  of  one 
caste.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  amongst 
themselves  they  recognise  a number  of  families 
between  which  no  intermarriage  can  take  place. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jain  creed,  it  is 
still  more  fantastical  than  that  of  the  Brahmanical 
sects.  The  highest  rank  amongst  their  numberless 
hosts  of  divine  beings — divided  by  them  into  four 
classes,  with  various  subdivisions — they  assign  to 
the  deified  saints,  which  they  call  Jina  (whence  the 
usual  name  of  the  sect),  or  Arhat,  or  Tirthakara, 
besides  a variety  of  other  generic  names.  The 
Jains  entimei'ate  twenty-four  Tirthakaras  of  their 
past  age,  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  age  to  come  ; and  they  invest  these  holy 
personages  with  thirty-six  superhuman  attributes  of 


the  most  extravagant  character.  They  distinguish 
the  twenty -four  Jinas  of  the  present  age  from  each 
other  in  colour,  stature,  and  longevity.  Rishabha, 
the  first  Jina  of  this  age,  was  500  poles  in  stature, 
and  lived  8,400,000  great  years  ; whereas  Mahdvira, 
the  24th,  had  degenerated  to  the  size  of  a man, 
and  was  no  more  than  forty  years  on  earth.  The 
present  worship  is  almost  restricted  to  the  last  two 
Tirthakaras.  The  old  view,  endorsed  by  Professor 
Weber,  was  that  the  Jains  are  a remnant  of  the 
Indian  Buddhists  who  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  existence  by  a compromise  with  Hinduism. 
The  Jains  themselves  strongly  insist  that  their 
faith  is  older  than  Buddhism ; and  Jacobi  proves 
from  the  Jain  texts  that  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
were  developed  out  of  Brahmanism  by  a vei-y 
gradual  movement.  Jainism  being  probably  the 
earlier.  Modern  Jainism  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  de- 
scribes as  ‘ a religion  allied  in  doctrine  to  ancient 
Buddhism,  but  humanised  by  saint-worship.’  In 
1881  there  were  448,897  Jains  in  British  India. 

See  Oldenberg,  Buddha  (Eng.  trans.  1882) ; Thomas, 
Jainism  ; or  the  Early  Faith  of  Asoka  (1877);  Rhys 
Davids,  Hihhert  Lectures  (1881);  Jacobi,  Gaina  S&tras 
(‘Sacred  Books  of  the  East,’  Clar.  Press,  1885);  and  for 
the  numerous  and  beautiful  Jain  temples,  see  Fergusson’s 
Cave  Temples  of  India  (1880),  and  Burgess’s  Buddhist 
and  Jaina  Caves  (2  vols.  1881-83). 

Jaipur.  See  Jeypore. 

Jaisaliner  (Jeysydmcre),  capital  of  the  native 
Indian  state  of  Jaisalmer,  in  Rajputana,  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  Indian  Desert,  and  was  founded  in 
1156.  It  has  several  Jain  temples.  Pop.  10,965. — 
The  state  of  Jaisalmer  contains  an  area  of  16,447 
sq.  m.,  and  108,143  inhabitants. 

Jakntsk.  See  Yakutsk. 


Jalalpnr,  a town  of  India,  8 miles  NE.  of  the 
city  of  Gujrat  in  the  Punjab,  noted  for  its  shawl 
manufacture  ; pop.  12,839.  — There  is  another 
ancient  and  ruined  Jalalpnr  on  the  Jhelum  River. 

Jalandhar.  See  Jullunder. 


Jalap,  a well-known  purgative  medicine,  is  the 
root  of  Ipomoea  purga,  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Convolvulacepe.  It  is  a native  of  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  IMexican  sierras, 
growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  6000  feet. 

Named  from  the  town 
of  Jalapa,  it  is  a per- 
ennial twining  plant, 
with  large  flowers  and 
a turnij)-like  root,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a 
man’s  fist.  The  roots 
when  fresh  are  white 
and  fleshy,  and  abound 
in  a milky  juice.  They 
are  dug  up  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  hence 
one  great  cause  of  their 
variation  in  size  and 
activity.  After  being 
dried  the  roots  are 
brown  and  wrinkled 
externally,  of  a deep 
yellowish-gray  colour 
internally,  and  have 
the  consistence  of  wood. 

Their  odour  is  faint 
and  disagreeable,  and 
the  taste  is  nauseous. 

For  use  in  medicine  the 
roots  are  finely  pow- 
dered. Jalap-root  con- 
tains starch,  sugar,  lignin,  and  other  ingredients, 
but  the  active  principle  is  a resin  which  is  officinal 
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under  the  name  of  Jalap(je  Resina.  The  amount 
of  tliis  resin  varies  from  12  to  21  per  cent.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  root  by  means  of  dilute  alcohol, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  a body  called  convolvulin. 
Jalap  is  a hydragogue  cathartic,  and  may  be 
given  alone  or  in  combination  with  calomel  or 
cream  of  tartar.  It  and  its  preparations  are  used 
in  constipation,  renal  disease,  and  cei'ebral  affections. 
Its  action  is  limited  to  the  production  of  severe 
purgation.  Jalap  was  first  used  in  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The 
ordinary  dose  of  powdered  jalap  for  an  adult  varies 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  a scruple  generally 
acting  smartly  and  safely ; for  children  under  a 
year  old  the  dose  is  from  two  to  live  grains.  The 
dose  of  the  compound  powder  is  double  that  of  the 
ordinary  powder. 

Jalapa,  capital  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  is  60  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Vera  Cruz  city. 
It  is  situated  in  a charming  and  fertile  district,  in 
a healthy  and  temperate  climate,  4330  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  neatly  built  and  surrounded  with 
pleasant  gardens.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
old  Franciscan  monastery  (1556),  the  church  of  St 
Joseph,  a hospital,  and  the  government  ottices. 
Pop.  (1888)  14,000. 

Jalisco,  a state  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific,  with 
an  area  of  38,840  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  in  great  part  forms  a plateau. 
The  climate  is  healthy  away  from  the  coast.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago ; in 
the  south-east  is  the  lake  of  Chapala  (q.v. ).  Silver 
and  copper  mining  and  agriculture  have  been 
the  chief  industries  ; but  within  recent  years  a 
number  of  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  and  tobacco 
factories  have  been  established.  Pop.  (1879) 
983,484 ; ( 1895 ) 1,107,863.  The  capital  is  Guadala- 
jara (q.v.). 

Jallia,  a town  and  British  cantonment  in  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  India,  210  miles  NE.  of  Bom- 
bay. Its  fruit  is  celebrated,  being  sent  to  Hyder- 
abad, Bombay,  and  other  large  towns.  Pop.  of 
town,  6258  ; and  of  cantonment,  99.33. 

Jain.  See  Preserved  Provisions. 

Jamaica,  aboriginally  Xaymaca  {‘Land  of 
Springs’),  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  of  those  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  is  about  90  miles  to  the  south  of  Cuba, 
and  stretches  between  17°  43'  and  18°  32'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  76°  11'  and  78°  20'  W.  long. 
It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Surrey  in  the 
east,  Middlesex  in  the  middle,  and  Cornwall  in 
the  west;  its  area  is  4193  sq.  m.,  or  a little  more 
than  the  three  English  counties  of  the  same  names 
with  Hampshire  thrown  in.  The  greatest  length 
is  144  miles ; the  greatest  breadth,  50  miles.  Turk’s 
and  Caicos  Islands,  as  well  as  the  three  Cayman 
Islands,  are  dependencies  of  Jamaica.  The  island 
is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  rise  to  7400  feet.  From  this  range 
nearly  120  streams  descend  to  the  coasts,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  and  steepness  of  their 
courses  they  are  not  navigable,  with  the  exception 
of  Black  River,  which  affords,  for  small  craft,  a 
l)assage  into  the  interior  for  30  miles.  Excellent 
harbours  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  Incompar- 
ably the  best  of  these  is  Kingston  (q.v.)  harbour,  a 
deep  and  capacious  basin  in  the  south-east  quarter 
of  the  island.  Jamaica  is  believed  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  but  no  minerals  are  extracted. 
The  cliief  towns  are  Kingston  (pop.  46,542),  the 
capital,  and  Spanish  Town,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  government  (pop.  5019),  on  the  south-east  of 
the  island;  and  Montego  Bay  (pop.  4863),  Savanna- 
la-Mar  (2952),  on  the  south-west,  and  Falmouth 
(pop.  2517).  Port  Royal,  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  spit  of  sand  that  shuts  in  the 
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harbour  of  Kingston  on  the  south,  which,  previous 
to  the  great  earthquake  of  1692,  was  one  of  tlie 
chief  cities  in  the  West  Indies,  is  now  a place  of 
only  1200  inhabitants,  though  still  a naval  station. 

The  climate  varies  considerably,  falling  on  an 
average  1°  for  every  300  feet  in  altitude.  At 
Kingston,  on  the  coast,  the  thermometer  is  nearly 
all  the  year  round  at  70°  during  the  night  and  90° 
during  the  day,  the  mean  thus  being  80°  or  81°  ; but 
the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes.  A corre- 
sponding regularity  is  observable  in  the  upland 
regions.  On  the  whole,  the  island  is  very  healthy ; 
invalids  even  come  from  the  United  States  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  salubrious  air  of  the  interior. 


There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  one  in  the  middle  of 
spring  and  the  other  towards  the  middle  and  end 
of  summer.  In  the  latter  the  rains  are  exception- 
ally heavy ; violent  thunderstorms  are  frequent, 
and  hurricanes  sometimes  occur.  A cyclone  in 
1880  did  damage  to  the  e.xtent  of  more  than  a 
million  sterling. 

The  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  The  primeval 
woods  are  rapidly  disappearing  ; yet  theie  are  still 
many  valuable  trees,  such  as  balata,  mahogany, 
logwood,  lignum  vitre,  fustic,  ebony,  pimento, 
cocoa-nut  and  other  palms,  cactuses,  &c.  'Tropical 
fruits  are  grown  in  great  variety,  also  many  of  the 
fruits  of  more  temperate  climes.  Fbuits  were 
exported  to  the  value  of  £347,652  in  1888  (£39,451 
in  1878).  Spices,  dye-woods,  medicinal  2flR»ts, 
and  food  plants,  such  as  ginger,  cochineal,  castor- 
oil,  arrowroot,  maize,  vanilla,  j)imento  (allsjjice), 
&c. , are  extensively  grown.  A large  extent  of  the 
cultivated  area  (one-lifth)  is  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  Guinea  grass.  This  and  pasture  land  occujiy 
the  greater  2>ortion  of  the  north  and  west  of  the 
island.  In  the  south  and  east  the  principal  crops 
are  sugar  (33,600  acres  in  1888,  12,800  less  than  in 
1878),  coffee,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  A little 
cinchona  and  cacao  are  also  grown.  The  mon- 
goose, imported  to  prey  on  the  rats  that  infested 
the  sugar  estates,  has,  after  exterminating  the 
rats,  become  a plague,  and  has  nearly  extirpated 
lizards,  harmless  snakes,  and  small  birds,  so  that 
insect  pests  (esj)ecially  the  troublesome  ticks) 
abound.  The  negroes,  who  are  mostly  small 
holders,  are  the  chief  growers  of  fruit.  "The  ex- 
ports, which  consist  chiefly  of  dye-woods,  fruits 
(oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pine-aiiples,  &c.),  sugar 
and  rum,  coffee,  ginger,  allsiiice,  and  cocoa,  aver- 
age fully  14  million  annually ; whilst  the  imports, 
consisting  of  food-stuff's,  clothing,  hardware, 
liquors,  coals,  building  materials,  &c.,  reach  i)retty 
nearly  the  same  value.  Aliout  40  ^ler  cent,  of  the 
trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  share 
with  the  United  States  43  i^er  cent. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  white  inhabit- 
ants have  increased  far  less  rapidly  in  numbers 
than  the  black  and  coloured  population.  In  1861 
the  total  population  was  441,255  (13,816  white  and 
427,439  black  and  coloured);  in  1871  the  figures 
were  respectively  506,154  (13,101  and  493,053); 
and  in  1881,  580,804  (14,432  and  554,132,  besides 
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Chinese  and  others,  and  11,016  immigrant  coolies). 
In  1891  the  population  had  increased  to  639,491. 
By  religion  32,300  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
30,000  are  Baptists,  22,000  Methodists,  10,800  Pres- 
byterians, 9290  Roman  Catholics,  16,000  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  9900  of  other  churches — 
children  being  excluded.  In  1895  there  were  924 
government  schools,  with  98,359  pupils  ; besides 
two  government  training  colleges  for  teachers. 
Secondary  education  is  left  to  private  initiative. 
Jamaica  has  185  miles  of  railway  and  950  miles  of 
telegraph.  The  total  exports  in  i896  had  a value  of 
£1,470,241 ; the  imports  of  £1,856,378.  The  defences 
of  the  island  include  a British  garrison  (the  West 
India  regiments)  of  more  than  1000  men,  a volunteer 
force  of  600,  and  numerous  coast  batteries.  There 
is  also  a semi-military  police  force  of  about  700 
men.  The  public  debt  of  the  island  amounted  to 
£2,220,089  in  1896.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a governor  appointed  by  the  Queen,  assisted  by 
a privy-council  (which  fulfils  the  offices  of  an 
executive)  and  a legislative  council,  both  pai'tly 
elective,  partly  nominated  by  the  Queen  or  the 
governor. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494, 
and  definitely  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1509.  The  original  inhabitants  were  peace- 
loving  Indians  ( not  Caribs ) ; but  they  were  prac- 
tically extinct  in  1655,  when  the  island  was  con- 
quered by  the  English,  an  expedition  having  been 
sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
under  Admiral  Penn  and  Venables.  Jamaica  was 
formally  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
in  1670.  The  place  of  the  native  Indians  was 
taken  by  negro  slaves,  imported  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  by  Irish  and  colonial  immigrants,  who  arrived 
soon  after  the  capture  of  the  island.  During  the 
18th  century  more  than  half  a million  slaves  were 
brought  over  from  Africa.  Under  English  rule 
the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Jamaica  were 
frequent  rebellions  of  the  Maroons,  a community 
of  runaway  slaves,  who  had  obtained  a tract  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  island ; in  1831-32, 
a negro  insurrection ; and  on  August  1,  1834,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  Jamaica  receiving 
£6,161,927  as  her  share  of  the  compensation  money. 
The  chief  result  of  this  last  event  was  to  ruin  the 
sugar-growing  of  Jamaica,  principally  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  labour.  The  negroes  refused 
to  work,  now  they  were  free.  The  liberation  was 
followed  by  concessions  of  representative  and  con- 
stitutional rights  to  the  newly-liberated  slaves. 
But  the  experiment  proved  a failure.  The  negroes 
considered  it  a grievance  that  offices  in  the  magis- 
tracy were  not  more  frequently  conferred  on  them. 
They  wished  to  suppress  coolie  immigration,  which 
tended  to  keep  down  wages.  They  sought  to 
obtain  land  without  rent.  The  more  violent  even 
suggested  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  white  impula- 
tion  of  the  island.  In  1865  the  discontent  was  at 
its  height.  In  October  of  that  year  the  negroes 
rose  in  revolt  and  massacred  twenty-three  whites. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  Governor  Eyre, 
who  suppressed  the  rising  with  resolute  vigour, 
though  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  rioters 
were  in  some  cases  perhaps  unnecessarily  severe. 
For  the  course  he  had  taken  Governor  Eyre  was 
thanked  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly  ; but  in  England 
a different  view  was  taken  of  his  conduct  (see 
Eyre).  He  was  recalled,  and  the  representative 
constitution  was  suspended.  A new  constitution 
was  framed  in  1866,  under  which  the  island  is 
now  governed  like  an  ordinary  crown  colony. 
There  seems  to  be  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  from  the  catastrophe  of  1865  a new  life  has 
sprung.  Crime  has  diminished  ; and  education  has 
everywhere  advanced  among  the  black  population. 
A collection  of  Jamaica  products  was  exhibited 


with  very  satisfactory  results  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  1876 ; and  an  exhibition  in  Jamaica 
of  native  products  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1890.  New  roads  have  been  formed,  harbours 
are  being  constructed,  and  the  Rio  Cobre  irrigation 
canal,  begun  in  1872,  will  give  fertility  to  50,000 
acres  of  the  plain  between  Spanish  Town  and 
Kingston.  Thanks  to  the  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  taken  several  of  the  long-forsaken  sugar 
estates,  property  is  looking  up,  and  the  official 
statements  show  that  the  export  trade  is  increas- 
ing, though  slowly.  Although  Jamaica  has  not 
recovered  its  former  commercial  prosperity,  the 
negroes  cannot  now  be  described  as  idle.  They 
cultivate  their  provision  grounds  with  care,  and 
are  especially  active  in  developing  the  fimit  trade. 
Extreme  poverty  is  unknown  among  them,  and 
they  are  described  as  a law-abiding  and  inoffensive 
community.  See  the  Jamaica  Handbook,  issued 
at  the  government  printing-office,  Kingston ; and 
Harper’s  Magazine,  1890. 

Jamaica  Bark.  See  Caeibbee  Bark. 
Jamaica  Pepper.  See  Pimento. 

Jamblisar,  a town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Bombay,  is  situated  30  miles  SW.  of  Baroda. 
Pop.  11,479.  Cotton  is  prepared  for  export. 

James,  the  name  of  at  least  three  persons  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  early 
Christian  church  : ( 1 ) James  the  Elder,  son  of  the 
fisherman  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  one  of  the 
three  chief  among  the  twelve  apostles,  put  to  death 
by  the  sword  under  Herod  Agrippa,  44  A.  D.  His 
day  falls  on  July  25 ; in  the  Greek  Church,  on 
April  30.  According  to  a baseless  legend  he 
journeyed  to  Spain  : whence,  as  Santiago,  he  is 
reverenced  as  the  patron  saint  of  that  country. 

(2)  James  the  Younger  (the  Little,  not  the  Less), 
son  of  Alphseus,  was  likewise  an  apostle,  and  is 
honoured  in  the  Greek  Church  on  October  9 ; 
by  the  Catholics,  along  with  Philip,  on  May  1. 

(3)  James  the  Great,  the  eldest  among  the 
‘brethren’  of  Jesus,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
XX.  9,  1 ) Avas  stoned  to  death  by  command  of 
the  high-priest  Ananus  in  62  A.D.,  during  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  Festus  and  the 
arrival  of  a new  procurator.  The  last  is  identical 
with  the  James  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.,  xv.,  xxi., 
and  Gal.  i.  19,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Christian 
community  of  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  Hege- 
sippus,  bore  the  surname  of  the  Just.  His  day 
falls  in  the  Greek  Church  on  October  23.  Most 
theologians  consider  him  the  author  of  the  epistle 
which  bears  his  name,  although  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  both  the  others,  to  the  son  of  Zebedee 
so  late  as  1876  in  an  able  commentary  by  the  Rev. 
F.  T.  Bassett. 

The  Epistle  of  James  stands  first  among  the 
catholic  epistles,  and  is  a kind  of  encyclical  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  place  ‘to  the  twelve  tribes 
Avhich  are  scattered  abroad,’  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion.  It  Avas  Avritten  by  a JeAv  for  JeAvish 
readers,  all  of  Avhom  are  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
the  JeAvish  law,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  Avritten 
early,  perhaps  about  50  A.D.  at  latest,  certainly 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  proved,  though  generally  assumed, 
that  the  epistle  must  have  been  Avritten  before 
Paul’s  first  missionary  journey,  or  before  the 
Apostolic  Council.  Those  Avho  read  into  it  a 
desire  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a misconstruc- 
tion of  St  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
of  course  demand,  as  Avill  be  seen,  a later  date. 
The  epistle  Avas  not  admitted  into  the  canon 
without  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  much  quoted 
by  the  earlier  writers,  Origen  indeed  being  the 
earliest  Ave  find  quoting  it  by  name.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  his  list  of  books  controverted  but 
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recognised  Ijy  most  (Antilegomena),  and  Jerome 
expresses  the  doubt  more  strongly  still.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  silent  about  it,  as  also  is  Ter- 
tullian,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian 
Fragment.  But  it  was  early  acknowledged  by 
the  Syrian  Church,  and  it  is  found  in  the  Peshito  ; 
while  there  is  abundance  of  less  direct  proof,  as 
we  find  startling  parallels  and  coincidences  too 
numerous  to  be  accidental  in  The  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  and 
Irenseus.  It  was  finally  declared  canonical  by 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  ( 397 ),  and  already 
we  find  it  acknowledged  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
&>iphanius  of  Cyprus,  Athanasius,  Gregoiy  of 
Nazianzus,  and  all  later  theologians,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  rejected  by 
Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  stigmatised 
by  Luther  as  ‘ a downright  epistle  of  straw  . . . 
with  nothing  evangelical  about  it, ’.from  its  sup- 
posed contradiction  to  his  fundamental  Pauline 
dogma  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Calvin 
disputed  this  judgment,  and  maintained  that  the 
epistle  was  not  unworthy  of  an  apostle. 

The  aim  of  the  epistle  is  throughout  ethical 
rather  than  doctrinal,  Christianity  being  promi- 
nently put  forward  as  the  ethical  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  the  perfect  man  being  he  whose  faith  has 
constantly  proved  itself  in  practice,  and  who  is 
patient  under  all  tribulation.  It  echoes  closely 
the  language  and  method  of  Christ  himself ; as 
Beyschlag  says,  ‘essentially  it  is  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  thus  there  is  little  teaching  about 
Christ.’  Besides  the  discourses  of  the  Master, 
especially  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  familiarity  with  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  son  of 
Sirach.  Formalism,  greed  of  gain,  respect  of 
persons,  falsehood,  evil-speaking,  boasting,  wrang- 
ling and  bitterness  in  debate,  attention  to  dog- 
matic definitions  instead  of  holiness  of  life — such 
are  the  sins  against  which  the  author  inveighs 
•with  vivid  and  abrupt  invective.  His  Greek  is 
unusually  pure,  and  some  scholars,  as  Schmidt, 
Bertholdt,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth,  have  supposed 
that  the  epistle  was  first  written  in  Aramaic  and 
afterwards  translated. 

The  passage  in  the  second  chapter  (14-26)  has 
been  interpreted  by  many  theologians  as  a direct 
attack  on  the  Pauline  view  of  faith  and  justifica- 
tion, that  Christ  by  his  death  had  accomplished  a 
new  order  of  salvation,  in  which  the  law,  which 
was  merely  temporary,  was  now  abrogated,  and 
that  thus  Christianity  had  fitted  itself  to  become 
a universal  religion.  But  the  undoubted  difference 
of  tone  is  rather  that  of  a different  point  of  view 
than  of  conscious  contradiction,  and  had  the  writer 
had  Paul’s  epistles  before  him  we  might  well  have 
expected  that  he  would  have  said  much  more. 
Indeed  the  whole  treatment  suggests  want  of 
acquaintance  with  Paul’s  epistles  far  more  than 
a criticism  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  works  required 
by  James  are  not  at  all  the  works  of  the  law  con- 
demned by  Paul.  Paul’s  conception  of  faith  is  a 
complete  spiritual  communion  Avith  the  Redeemer, 
effected  by  the  free  gift  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
a profound  conviction  on  the  sinner’s  part  of  the 
saving  merits  of  Christ’s  death,  the  source  of  a new 
holy  life  in  Christ  and  of  love  at  once  to  God  and 
man.  To  James,  again,  faith  is  an  assent  of  the 
thinking  mind  to  the  oneness  of  God  and  the 
Messianic  work  and  •vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
a preliminary  condition  indeed  of  justification  and 
eternal  salvation,  but  yet  something  still  to  be 
made  perfect  by  the  good  works  which  are  the  out- 
ward fruit  of  inward  love.  Good  works  are  an 
external  addition  to  faith,  uniting  with  it  and 
completing  it,  regarded  as  a necessary  corollary  to 
justification,  rather  than,  as  with  Paul,  a spon- 
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taneous  and  visible  fruit  of  the  consciousness  of  a 
completely  new  relation  to  God  attained  through 
an  antecedent  justification.  To  Paul,  says  Weiss, 
this  is  an  act  of  grace  in  which  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  the  sinner  ; to  James,  the  act  of  a 
judge  who  by  a judicial  decision  attests  the  right- 
eousness as  proved  (Matt.  xii.  37),  and  thus  pro- 
cures deliverance  from  destruction.  Paul’s  con- 
ception is  more  philosophical  and  comprehensive, 
but  it  by  no  means  excludes  the  conception  of 
James,  which  is  at  once  earlier  in  time  and  adapted 
in  the  first  instance  to  a narrower  circle  of  readers. 
Paul’s  emphatic  definitions  Avere  meant  to  oppose 
the  Judaising  party,  who  would  have  narrowed  the 
largeness  of  Christian  liberty  by  emphasising  the 
necessity  for  the  Avorks  of  the  Mosaic  laAv  ; James 
meant  to  strike  at  the  lingering  Jewish  notion  that 
to  be  a child  of  Abraham  Avas  the  most  important 
consideration,  and  that  besides  this  an  intellectual 
assent  to  the  special  claims  of  Christ  Avas  sufficient. 
His  faith  Avithout  Avorks  is  not  Paul’s  justifying 
faith  at  all,  but  the  profitless  faith  Avithout  love 
condemned  in  1 Cor.  xiii. 

The  Tubingen  school,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  central  assumption  of  an  early 
opposition  between  the  JeAvish  and  Gentile  parties 
in  the  Christian  church,  claimed  the  Epistle  of 
James  as  a polemic  against  Paul,  and  made  its 
author  a pseudonymous  Avriter  of  later  time,  Avho 
employed  the  name  of  James  as  an  accepted  type 
of  spiritualised  JeAA'ish  Christianity.  ScliAvegler 
elaborated  this  vieAV  of  the  epistle  much  more 
fully  than  Baur  himself,  regarding  it  as  a parallel 
to  the  Clementine  Homilies.  He  makes  the  anti- 
thesis betAveen  rich  and  poor  in  the  epistle  refer 
to  secularised  Pauline  Gentile  Christianity,  as 
contrasted  Avith  primitive  Christian  Ebionism, 
and  further  reads  into  the  epistle  polemical  refer- 
ences to  Gnosticism  and  the  persecutions  of  the 
time  of  Trajan.  Hausrath  refers  it  to  the  same 
period,  and  considers  it  a direct  ansAver  of  JeAvish 
Christianity  to  the  Epistle  to  the  HebreAvs.  Hil- 
genfeld,  again,  pushes  it  back  to  the  time  of 
Domitian,  explaining  the  Avisdom  attacked  as 
Paulinism  which  had  throAvn  the  church  into 
disunion  by  its  doctrinal  disputes,  and  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  writer  as  Essene  and  Orphic  in 
character.  Holtzmann  declares  for  the  same  date, 
maintaining  the  dependence  of  the  epistle  on 
the  Pauline  epistles  together  Avith  the  Epistle  to 
the  HebreAVS  and  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  first 
Canonical  Gospel,  First  Peter,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Clement,  and  explaining  the  rich  as  dis- 
tinguished aspirants  to  Christianity.  Similarly 
Von  Soden  places  the  epistle  in  the  time  of  the 
Domitian  persecutions,  and  pronounces  the  author, 
Avhom  Avith  Holtzmann  and  others  he  transfers  to 
Rome,  as  of  a kindred  spirit  Avith  Clement  and 
Hermas. 

Besides  the  general  introductions  of  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
S.  Davidson,  Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmann,  Salmon,  Dods,  and 
Weiss,  and  the  works  on  the  New  Testament  canon  by 
Kirchofer,  Overheck,  Westcott,  and  Zahn,  may  be  con- 
sulted the  special  commentaries  by  F.  T.  Bassett  (1876), 
Reuss  (1878),  Erdmann  (1881),  Schegg  (1883),  E.  H. 
Plumptre  (1884),  Beyschlag  (1888  ; 5th  ed.  of  the  comm, 
in  the  Exeg.  Handbuch ) ; R.  Johnstone  ( 2d  ed.  1888 ) ; 
and  J.  B.  Mayor  (1893).  The  question  of  tlie  Brethren 
of  the  Lord  is  discussed  under  Joseph.  . 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland  (1406-37),  the 
second  and  only  surviving  son  of  Robert  III.,  Avas 
born  at  Dunfermline  in  1394.  His  education  Avas 
entrusted  to  the  learned  Bishop  WardlaAv  of  St 
AndreAVs.  His  elder  brother,  David,  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  a reckless  and  dissipated  youth,  had 
died  at  Falkland — it  Avas  strongly  suspected,  but 
not  proved,  a victim  to  the  unprincipled  ambition 
of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  King  Robert 
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resoh’ed  in  1406  to  send  his  younger  son  for  safety 
to  France.  But,  though  a truce  at  that  time  existed 
between  England  and  Scotland,  the  vessel  in  which 
the  young  prince  had  embarked  was  seized  by  an 
English  cruiser,  and  James  and  his  attendants 
were  carried  to  London,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  detained  a iirisoner  in  England 
for  the  long  space  of  eighteen  years,  no  doubt  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  on  whom 
the  government  of  Scotland  had  devolved  on  the 
death  of  Robert  III.  in  1406.  Henry  IV.  made 
some  compensation  for  his  cruel  injustice  to  the 
young  prince  by  carefully  instructing  him  in  all 
the  knightly  accomplishments  of  the  age,  and  he 
not  only  became  distinguished  for  his  dexterity 
in  martial  exercises,  hut  he  could  play  well  on 
the  lute  and  harp  and  other  musical  instruments, 
was  a skilful  caligrapher,  illuminator,  and  painter 
in  miniature,  and  had  also  a considerable  know- 
ledge of  medicine.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany  in  1420,  his  son  Murdoch  succeeded  to  the 
regency.  Under  his  feeble  rule  the  country  fell 
into  a state  of  disorder,  almost  of  anarchy,  till  at 
length  Murdoch  himself  grew  Aveary  of  liis  position, 
and  took  steps  to  procure  the  return  of  the  lawful 
sovereign.  The  conditions  of  his  release  Avere  defi- 
nitely arranged  May  12,  1423.  It  Avas  stipulated 
that  £40,000  Avas  to  be  paid  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  maintenance  and  education.  James  had  in 
a singularly  romantic  manner  gained  tlie  affections 
of  Jane  Beaufort,  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  niece  of  Richard  II. , and  granddaughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt;  and  on  February  12,  1424, they 
Avere  married  Avith  all  the  pomp  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. The  royal  ])air  then  set  out  for  Scotland, 
and  Avere  Avelcomed  Avith  joyous  acclamations. 

James  found  his  kingdom  a scene  of  laAvless  ex- 
cess and  rapine,  mainly  owing  to  the  Aveakness  of 
the  government  and  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles. 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  restore  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  crown,  and  to  rescue  the  commons  ' 
from  oppression  and  plunder ; hut  in  carrying  out 
these  praiseAvorthy  objects  he  sometimes  lost  sight 
of  both  mercy  and  justice.  Eight  months  after  his 
restoration  he  suddenly  sAvooi)ed  doAvn  upon  his 
cousin  the  former  Regent  Albany,  tAvo  of  his  sons, 
and  his  aged  father-in-laAv,  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
They  Avere  brought  to  trial,  but  the  nature  of  the 
charges  against  them  is  not  knoAvn.  They  Avere 
found  guilty  and  executed  amid  general  compassion 
and  regret ; the  people  believed  that  it  Avas  simply 
an  act  of  cruel  revenge.  James  then  seized  and 
imprisoned  fifty  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  put  to 
death  the  most  obnoxious  ringleaders.  He  deprived 
the  poAverful  Earl  of  March  of  liis  estates,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  victor  at  Har- 
laAV,  he  seized  the  earldom  and  annexed  its 
immense  estates  to  the  croAvn.  MeanAvhile,  into 
the  parliament  he  introduced  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, and  for  the  first  time  caused  its  acts  to 
be  published  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people.  Its  enactments,  Avhich  Avere  judicious  and 
enlightened  beyond  the  age,  comprehended  the 
subjects  of  agriculture,  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactures,  the  regulation  of  Aveights 
and  measures,  the  impartial  adminisriation  of 
justice,  and  the  police  of  the  country.  He  reneAved 
commercial  intercourse  Avith  the  Netherlands,  and 
concluded  a satisfactory  treaty  Avith  Denmark, 
NorAvay,  and  SAveden.  He  dreAv  closer  the  ancient 
bond  of  alliance  Avith  France,  and  gave  his  eldest 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin.  But  he 
unfortunately  persisted  in  carrying  out  harshly, 
and  sometimes  unjustly,  his  measures  for  curbing 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  Avhich  excited  not  Avithout 
cause  strong  discontent  and  apprehension  among 
the  Avhole  body. 

His  confiscation  of  the  earldom  of  Strathearn, 


Avhich  had  devolved  on  Patrick  Graham,  brought 
matters  to  a crisis.  A conspiracy  Avas  formed 
against  the  king’s  life,  headed  by  his  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Athole  ; Sir  Robert  SteAvart,  his  grandson  ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Graham,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of 
Strathearn,  Avho  had  personal  as  Avell  as  family 
injuries  to  revenge.  The  plot  Avas  carried  into 
effect  at  Perth  on  the  20th  of  February  1437. 
The  king  Avas  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  Avhen 
there  Avas  a great  noise  and  clashing  of  arms 
heard,  and  a band  of  assassins  led  by  Graham 
broke  into  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans 
Avhere  the  court  Avas  residing.  The  bolts  had  been 
removed  from  the  chamber  door,  but  Catharine 
Douglas  heroically  thrust  her  arm  into  the 
staple.  It  Avas  instantly  broken,  and  the  ruffians 
burst  into  the  chamber.  The  king,  avIio  had 
sought  refuge  in  a vault  under  the  floor,  Avas  dis- 
covered, and  after  a desperate  resistance  Avas 
cruelly  murdered.  The  murderers  Avere  all  appre- 
hended in  less  than  a month,  and  j)ut  to  death 
by  tortures  shocking  to  humanity.  By  his  Avife, 
the  heroine  of  the  Kmgis  Quair,  he  left  one 
son  (his  successor)  and  five  daughters,  one  of 
Avhom,  Marguerite  d’Ecosse,  dauphine  of  France, 
Avas  a gifted  poetess.  James  Avas  unquestionably 
the  ablest  of  the  SteAvart  sovereigns,  and  Avas 
possessed  of  high  poetical  genius.  His  principal 
poem,  entitled  The  Kingis  Quair  (i.e.  the  king’s 
quire  or  book),  is  remarkable  for  el^ance  of  dic- 
tion and  tender  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  humorous 
meces  Christ' is  Kirk  on  the  Green  and  Pehlis  to  the 
Play  are  much  later  compositions ; but  a ‘ Ballad 
of  Good  Counsel,’  AA'iitten,  unlike  The  Kingis  Quair, 
strictly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  is  ascribed  by  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  to  James.  See  Professor  Skeat’s  edi- 
tion of  The  Khigis  Quair  ( Scottish  Text  Soc.  1884 ), 
and  Rossetti’s  noble  ballad,  ‘The  King’s  Tragedy.’ 

James  II4,  king  of  Scotland  ( 1437-60 ),  Avas  only 
six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  murder. 
So  alarming  Avas  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  the 
queen-mother  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  shelter 
Avith  her  son  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Along 
Avith  Sir  Alexander  Livingston  of  Callendar  she 
Avas  entrusted  Avith  the  care  of  the  young  king ; 
but  Sir  William  Crichton,  Avho  Avas  appointed 
Chancellor,  and  Avas  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
kept  possession  of  his  person,  until  the  queen 
contrived  to  convey  her  son  out  of  the  fortress 
concealed  in  a chest,  and  took  refuge  Avith  Living- 
ston in  Stirling  Castle.  Crichton  Avas  besieged  in 
his  stronghold,  and  compelled  to  make  his  sub- 
mission. MeanAvhile  the  country  Avas  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  feuds  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  in  1439  removed 
the  only  restraining  power.  Livingston  availed 
himself  of  the  marriage  of  the  queen-doAvager  to 
Sir  James  SteAvart  of  Lorn  to  compel  her  to  resign 
her  office  as  guardian  of  the  king.  Crichton  and 
Livingston  became  reconciled,  and  Avere  noAv  the 
sole  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  till  in  1449  the  young 
king  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  dis- 
played great  prudence  and  vigour  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  inflicted  condign  punish- 
ment on  the  Livingstons  for  their  treatment  of  his 
mother. 

The  truce  Avhich  had  for  some  years  existed 
betAveen  England  and  Scotland  expired  in  1448, 
and  Avar  Avas  reneAved  on  the  Borders.  Peace,  how- 
ever, Avas  restored  in  the  following  year  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a permanent  truce.  In  June  1449  James 
married  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Arnold,  Duke  of 
Gueldres.  He  procured  from  the  parliament  a num- 
ber of  judicious  enactments  for  the  repression  of 
outrages,  the  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
the  protection  of  the  tenants  of  the  feudal  barons 
from  summary  ejection  from  their  lands,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  marauders.  But  his  efforts  to 
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promote  the  social  Avelfare  of  the  people  were 
greatly  obstructed  and  thwarted  by  the  nobles, 
and  especially  by  the  Douglases  (see  Douglas); 
Earl  William  bent  his  whole  energies  to  obtain 
pre-emineii't  position  and  power,  and  he  entered 
into  a treasonable  bond  with  the  Earls  of  Crawford 
and  Ross.  James  invited  him  to  the  court  at  Stir- 
ling, and  earnestly  urged  him  to  withdraw  from  his 
engagement  with  Crawford  and  Ross.  Douglas  in 
a haughty  and  insolent  manner  refused  to  comply 
with  this  request ; and  the  king,  whose  temper  was 
naturally  fiery,  lost  all  self-command,  and  stabbed 
the  earl  with  his  dagger.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
pierced  his  body  with  twenty-six  wounds.  After 
this  atrocious  murder  the  friends  and  vassals  of 
the  earl  made  war  on  the  king  until,  by  liberal 
promises  of  land  and  honours.  Lord  Hamilton  and 
other  powerful  nobles  were  induced  to  abandon 
their  cause ; their  estates  were  then  forfeited,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England. 
James  was  so  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Yorkist 
faction  in  protecting  and  pensioning  the  exiled 
Douglases  that  he  unwisely  suffered  himself  to  be 
entangled  in  the  contest  between  the  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  marched  for  England  in 
1460  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  He  laid 
siege  to  Roxburgh  Castle,  which  was  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a cannon. 

James  III.  (1460-88),  born  10th  July  1451, 
succeeded  James  II.  in  1460.  The  guardianship 
of  the  young  monarch  was  entrusted  to  his  mother 
and  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  a prelate  of 
great  sagacity  and  integrity,  while  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  chief  of  the  ‘Red  Douglases,’  was  made 
lieutenant-general.  Under  their  management  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on  judici- 
ously and  successfully ; birt  the  death  of  the  earl 
in  1462  and  of  the  bishop  in  1466,  while  the  king 
was  still  a boy,  left  the  countiy  a prey  to  the 
factious  and  ambitious  nobles,  conspicuous  among 
whom  was  Lord  Boyd,  high  justiciar.  Lord  Boyd’s 
son  was  created  Earl  of  Arran,  and  in  1467  he 
obtained  the  hand  of  the  king’s  sister,  the  Princess 
Margaret.  The  ambition  and  arrogance  of  the 
family,  however,  led  to  their  downfall.  The  Earl  of 
Arran  fled  to  the  Continent ; and  after  his  death, > 
which  took  place  apparently  before  1472,  the  Princess 
Margaret  married  Lord  Hamilton  (1474),  whose 
descendants  became  by  this  alliance  the  nearest 
heirs  to  the  crown.  When  the  king  reached  man- 
hood the  defects  of  his  character  became  apparent. 
He  had  a refined  and  cultivated  mind  and  fine  tastes, 
was  fond  of  mathematics  and  of  music,  and  possessed 
great  skill  in  architecture ; but  he  was  quite  unfit 
to  rule  a country  like  Scotland  at  that  period  and 
to  keep  in  order  its  rude  and  turbulent  nobles.  He 
was  fond  of  money  and  of  pleasure,  and  spent  his  time 
in  the  society  of  architects,  painters,  and  musicians. 
The  nobles  were  indignant  at  the  slight  thus  put 
upon  them,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  king’s 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albanj’^  and  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  skill 
in  military  exercises.  James  became  jealous  of 
their  popularity  and  put  them  in  prison,  whence 
Albany  escaped  to  the  Continent,  but  Mar  died  in 
confinement.  Albany  had,  in  fact,  a.spired  to  the 
crown  and  had  engaged  to  hold  it  as  the  vassal  of 
Edwa,rd,  king  of  England.  In  retaliation  for  an 
invasion  of  the  country  by  an  English  fleet,  James 
summoned  the  array  of  the  kingdom  to  make  an 
inroad  into  England.  The  army  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Lauder  when  the  disaffected  nobles  suddenly 
seized  the  royal  favourites  and  hanged  them  on  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Leader — Angus  obtaining  the 
name  of  Bell-the-Cat  from  his  boldness  in  taking 
the  initiative.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  they 
committed  the  king  a close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
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Edinburgh.  A reconciliation  was  effected  between 
the  king  and  his  brother,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  The  conspiracy  among  the  nobles  was 
speedily  renewed.  They  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and 
induced  the  young  heir  to  the  throne  to  become 
their  nominal  head.  The  king  was  supported  by  the 
northern  barons,  but  they  were  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  rebels.  An  encounter  took  place  between 
the  two  bodies  (11th  June  1488)  at  Sauchieburn, 
about  a mile  from  the  famous  field  of  Bannockburn. 
When  the  battle  was  going  against  the  royalists 
the  king  galloped  from  the  field,  but  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  at  Beaton’s  Mill,  and  murdered. 
James  left  by  his  queen,  Margaret  of  Denmark,  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

James  IV.  (1488-1513)  was  born  in  1473.  He 
was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  was  induced 
to  join  the  disaffected  barons  in  their  rebellion 
against  his  father,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  a mere  passive  tool  in  their  hands.  The 
remorse  which  he  felt  on  learning  of  his  father’s  mur- 
der, shown  by  his  wearing  an  iron  chain  round  his 
waist  and  submitting  to  various  other  austerities 
by  way  of  penance,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of 
his  consciousness  of  guilt.  His  confederates  in  the 
rebellion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  turned  their 
victory  to  their  own  advantage.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  most  important  offices  of  state,  of  the 
money  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  of  the  late  king’s 
jewels.  They  liad  even  the  effrontery  to  accuse 
the  loyal  barons  of  treason,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  their  estates,  which  were  divided  among  the 
leading  conspirators. 

When  the  young  king  reached  maturity  he  ex- 
hibited great  energy  and  good  sense  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  in  vindicating  law  and 
punishing  crime,  in  encouraging  shipbuilding,  and 
in  developing  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of 
the  country.  He  gradually  withdrew  his  confidence 
from  the  barons  who  had  used  him  as  a tool  to  gain 
their  own  selfish  ends,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  ( q.  v. ) and  other  trustworthy  counsel- 
lors. James  vigilantly  guarded  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  papal  court,  and  firmly  asserted 
the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  his  kingdom. 
His  romantic  and  rash  disposition  induced  him  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  impostor,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  visited  Scotland  in  1495,  and  to  invade  Eng- 
land in  his  behalf.  However,  in  1497  a truce  for 
seven  years  was  concluded  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  in  August  1503  the  Scottish  king  was 
married  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VII. — an  alliance  which  led  ultimately  to  the  union 
of  the  crowns.  James’s  affable  manners,  frank  dis- 
position, and  splendid  hospitality  made  liiin  highly 
popular  among  his  subjects,  and  his  friendship 
was  courted  by  foreign  sovereigns.  Henry  VIII., 
who  ascended  the  English  throne  in  1509,  joined 
the  league  against  France,  while  James  adhered 
to  the  ancient  alliance  with  that  country.  Petty 
disputes  arose  between  the  borderers  of  the  two 
countries,  and  inroads  were  made  on  both  sides. 
James  was  indignant  at  the  capture  of  two  privateens 
commanded  by  the  famous  Andrew  Barton,  who 
fell  in  an  engagement  with  two  English  men  of-war, 
and  all  redress  was  refused  by  Henry.  The  French 
king,  hard  pressed  by  the  Spanish  and  English  armies, 
macle  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
Scots,  and  the  French  queen  addressed  a letter  to 
James  calling  herself  his  iristress,  and  entreating 
him  for  her  sake  to  advance  three  feet  into  English 
ground.  He  was  unfortunately  induced  to  comply 
with  her  request,  and,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of 
his  (jueen  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  counsellors, 
he  siunmoned  the  army  of  his  kingdom  and  invaded 
England  in  the  summer  of  151.3.  He  lingered 
about  the  Borders  until  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had 
collected  a powerful  army  to  repel  the  invasion.  A 
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tattle  took  place  at  Flodden  (q.v. ),  9th  September, 
in  which  the  Scottish  king  and  the  flower  of  his 
nobility  and  gentry  lost  their  lives.  James  pos- 
sessed e.xcellent  abilities  and  great  accomplishments, 
but  he  Avas  headstrong,  obstinate,  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  licentious,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  pro- 
fuse in  his  expenditure.  See  Gregory  Smith’s 
Days  o f James  IV.  (1890). 

James  V.  ( 1513-42),  who  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  April  1512,  ascended  the  throne  at  a most  critical 
period ; for,  though  contrary  to  expectation  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  did  not  invade  Scotland,  the  king- 
dom Avas  torn  by  intestine  feuds  betAveen  rival 
factions.  The  queen-doAvagei-,  headstrong  and 
passionate,  Avas  appointed  regent.  About  eight 
months  after  the  king’s  death  she  gave  birth  to 
a son,  Avho  died  in  infancy ; and  four  months  later 
she  married  the  young  Earl  of  Angus,  head  of 
the  Douglas  family.  Her  marriage  put  an  end 
to  her  regency,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of 
the  younger  brother  of  James  HI.,  Avas  invited 
from  France  and  chosen  in  her  room.  Amid  the 
contentions  of  the  rival  French  and  English 
factions,  and  the  private  quarrels  of  the  nobles, 
the  country  Avas  reduced  to  a state  of  almost  total 
anarchy.  The  intrigues  of  Henry  contributed  not 
a little  to  foment  the  prevailing  disorders.  Albany, 
Avho  insisted  on  revisiting  France,  returned  after 
the  lapse  of  a feAv  months  to  find  the  Hamiltons 
and  Douglases  at  open  Avar ; and,  after  vain 
efforts  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  obtained  permission  in  the  beginning  of 
1524  to  revisit  France  for  a limited  period,  but  did 
not  return.  MeanAvhile  the  young  king  had  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  avIio  instructed  him  in  all  manly  and 
liberal  accomplishments ; but  his  mother  interruj)ted 
his  education,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  brother 
Henry  VIII.  in  1524,  Avhen  James  had  reached  his 
thirteenth  year,  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment in  order  that  she  and  her  faction  might  mis- 
govern the  kingdom  in  his  name.  She  had  now 
become  tired  of  her  husband,  and  after  a good  deal 
of  difficulty  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a divorce 
from  him,  and  married  young  Henry  SteAvart,  a son 
of  Lord  Avondale.  In  the  folloAving  year  the 
custody  of  the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Douglases,  Avho  kept  him  a close  prisoner 
until  he  made  his  escape  in  1528,  and  assumed  the 
position  of  an  independent  sovereign.  He  dis- 
played great  firmness  and  resolution  in  carrying 
out  his  judicious  policy,  though  unfortunately  his 
morals  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  manner  in 
Avhich  the  base  sycophants  of  the  court  had  pandered 
to  his  passions.  He  expelled  from  the  kingdom  the 
Douglases,  Avho  had  entered  into  a traitorous  league 
Avith  England,  severely  punished  the  Border  free- 
booters, chastised  the  insurgent  Highlanders,  re- 
neAved  the  ancient  commercial  treaty  between  Scot- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  instituted  the  College  of 
Justice,  and  took  measures  to  protect  the  peasantry 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  barons.  His  sympathy 
Avith  the  common  people  and  his  habit  of  visiting 
their  houses  in  disguise  procured  for  him  the 
designation  of  ‘ the  king  of  the  commons.’  In  1536 
James  undertook  a voyage  to  France,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January  1537  he  Avas  married  to  Magdalene, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Avho,  however,  died  in  the 
folloAving  July.  In  June  1538  James  married 
Mary  of  Guise,  Avidow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville 
and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

MeanAvhile  the  principles  of  the  reformed  faith 
Avere  making  progress  in  Scotland,  and  Henry  VIII. 
tried  to  induce  his  nepheAv  to  folloAv  his  ecclesiastical 
policy  and  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  papal 
see.  But  James,  though  he  looked  Avith  a severe  eye 
upon  the  overgrown  Avealth,  idleness,  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy,  found  it  necessary  to  rely  on  their 
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support  in  order  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  poAA'er 
of  tlie  nobles.  The  bishops  on  their  part  strove  to 
bring  about  a rupture  Avith  England.  With  the 
hope  of  gaining  over  his  nepheAv  to  adopt  his  policy, 
Henry  invited  the  Scottish  king  to  meet  him  at 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1541,  and  Availed  there  six 
days  for  him.  But  James  Avas  induced  to  break 
his  engagement,  and  the  proud  temper  of  the 
English  monarch  fired  at  the  insult.  Other  causes 
of  offence  arose,  and  Avar  broke  out  between  the  tAvo 
countries  in  1542.  An  army  of  30,000  men  under 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Avere  ordered  to  invade  Scot- 
land ; but  the  attempt  ended  in  nothing.  A Scot- 
tish army  levied  to  oppose  the  invaders  advanced 
as  far  as  Fala ; the  nobles,  however,  Avhile  Avilling 
to  support  James  Avithin  the  kingdom,  refused  to 
follow  him  beyond  the  frontier.  Another  army 
Avas  shortly  after  levied  by  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy  ; but  the  command  of  this  army  having  been 
unAvisely  given  by  the  king  to  a favourite  named 
Oliver  Sinclair,  the  nobles  'again  refused  to  act. 
While  the  Scottish  army  thus  disputed,  a body  of 
English  Borderers  fell  upon  and  completely  routed 
them  at  Sohvay  Moss,  taking  many  prisoners. 
James  Avas  completely  overwhelmed  by  this  shame- 
ful discomfiture,  and  fell  into  a state  of  the  deepest 
despondency.  He  retired  to  Falkland  Palace 
attacked  by  a sIoav  fever  Avhich  no  skill  could 
remove,  and  he  died  there  14th  December  1542,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  left  one  legiti- 
mate child,  the  ill-fated  Mary,  Avho  Avas  only  a 
few  days  old  at  his  death,  and  six  natural  children, 
one  of  Avhom  Avas  the  celebrated  Eegent  Moray. 
See  Bapst,  Les  Manages  de  Jacques  V.  (1889). 

James  I.  of  England  (1603-25)  and  VI.  of 
Scotland  ( 1567-1625 ) Avas  the  only  son  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry,  Lord  Darnley.  He  Avas 
born  in  Edinburgh  Castle  on  the  19th  June  1566, 
at  which  time  unpleasant  relations  betAveen  Mary 
and  her  husband  Avere  beginning  to  develop  them- 
selves. Then  followed  the  murder  of  Darnley  in 
February  1567,  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  BotliAvell 
in  May,  the  rising  of  the  nobles  at  Carberry  Hill 
in  June,  and  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of  Mary 
and  enforced  resignation  of  her  croAvn.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  rapid  course  of  events  James  Avas 
proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  29th  July  1567.  The 
nation  at  this  time  Avas  rent  by  factions,  and,  as 
Avas  customary  in  Scotland  tinder  ‘bairn  kings,’ 
each  faction  sought  to  have  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  the  monarch.  James  Avas  placed  in  Stirling 
Castle  in  the  keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  here 
he  received  his  education  under  the  famous  scholar 
George  Buchanan.  Within  eleven  years  Moray, 
Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton  had  successively  held 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  Avhen,  in  1578, 
the  Regent  Morton  Avas  driven  from  poAver  James 
himself  nominally  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 
But  the  government  of  his  advisers  Avas  unpopular, 
and  Morton  once  more  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
ing himself  in  the  regency.  About  this  time 
James  began  to  exhibit  that  partiality  toAvards 
favourites  Avhich  Avas  so  characteristic  a feature 
of  his  life ; and  an  accomplished,  but  truculent 
and  unprincipled  soldier.  Captain  James  SteAvart, 
Avhom  he  created  Earl  of  Arran,  Avas  the  favourite 
Avith  Avhose  help  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
(another  favourite)  the  king  Avas  enabled  finally 
to  break  the  poAver  of  Morton.  After  Morton’s 
execution  ( 1581 ) James  ruled  the  kingdom  through 
his  tAvo  favourites,  not  Avithout  much  discon- 
tent and  grumbling  on  the  part  both  of  the  kirk 
and  the  nobility.  Hence,  on  12th  August  1582, 
occurred  the  Avell-knoAvn  Raid  of  Ruthven  (q.v.), 
Avhen  the  king  Avas  forcibly  seized  by  a party  of 
his  nobles,  and  under  their  direction  Avas  obliged 
to  sanction  the  imprisonment  of  Arran  and  the 
banishment  of  Lennox.  In  1583  a counter-plot 
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•effected  the  king’s  freedom,  when  he  immediately 
restored  Arran  to  power.  The  confederate  lords  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  England,  whence,  in  1585,  through 
the  connivance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  returned, 
and  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  forced  James  to 

■ capitulate  in  Stirling  Castle.  Arran  once  more 
was  banished,  and  never  again  restored  to  power. 

In  1586  Queen  Mary,  then  a prisoner  in  England, 
was  condemned  by  the  English  court  to  be 
■executed.  James’s  conduct  at  this  time,  taken  in 
■connection  with  his  previous  attitude  towards  his 
mother,  and  his  subsequent  friendly  alliance  with 
Elizabeth,  has  been  severely  censured  by  Mary’s 
partisans,  and  in  truth  does  not  admit  of  much 
■defence.  In  the  winter  of  1589  he  went  to  Denmark, 
where  he  married  the  Princess  Anne  (1574-1619), 

■ daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  that  country. 
During  these  and  subsequent  years  James  was  fre- 
quently in  conflict  with  the  Presbyterians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
■other.  Like  Elizabeth,  he  hated  Puritanism,  and 
was  not  disinclined  towards  some  modified  form 
■of  Romanism.  The  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  he 
regarded  as  too  democratic,  and  was  therefore  dis- 
posed to  introduce  Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  and 

• did  ultimately  (in  1600)  succeed  in  establishing 
•bishops.  In  consequence  of  this  tendency  the  king 
.'had  frequent  theological  discussions  with  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers ; which  discussions,  however, 
were  not  altogether  unwelcome  to  him,  as  he  had 
a strong  taste  for  polemics.  From  1591  to  1594  the 
Roman  Catholic  lords  in  the  north  were  in  a state 
-of  semi-insurrection ; but  Janies  finally  marched 
against  them,  and  the  disturbances  were  sup- 
pressed. In  1600  occurred  that  strange  episode, 
jhe  Gowrie  Conspiracy  (mv.). 

During  the  whole  of  Elizabeth’s  long  reign  the 
disturbing  element  in  English  politics  had  been  the 

■ question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne;  this  was 
finally  settled  when,  on  the  death  of  that  queen  in 
1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  English 
throne.  He  was  at  first  well  received  by  his  subjects 
-in  England,  but  subsequently  became  unpopular  by 
ireason  of  his  continued  partiality  towards  favour- 
ites. He  also  degraded  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
by  the  sale  of  titles  of  dignity : the  title  of  baronet, 
which  he  originated,  could  be  bought  for  £1000,  a 
barony  for  £5000,  and  an  earldom  for  £20,000.  His 

• chief  favourite  at  this  time  was  Robert  Kerr,  or 
•Carre,  a Scotchman  of  the  Border  family  of  Kerr 
of  Ferniehirst,  on  whom  he  showered  honours  and 
•emoluments,  finally  creating  him  Earl  of  Somerset. 
When  Carre  fell  out  of  favour  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  notorious  Buckingham.  The  king  really 
governed  through  these  minions,  and  the  name  and 
prestige  of  England,  so  formidable  under  Elizabeth, 
sank  into  insignificance.  In  1617  James  revisited 
■Scotland,  signalising  his  reappearance  among  his 
Scottish  subjects  by  several  angry  disputes  with 
tlie  clergy,  in  which  the  king  did  not  always  come 
off  victorious.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  having,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation,  died 
in  1612,  the  succession  devolved  upon  his  second  son 
■Charles  (afterwards  Cliarles  L),  between  whom  and 
a Spanish  princess  the  king  was  long  anxious  to 
effect  a marriage,  but  after  years  of  negotiation  the 
project  was  not  successful.  Buckingham,  who  was 

■ entrusted  too  much  with  the  conduct  of  the  affair, 
acted  rashly  and  unwisely,  with  the  consequence 
tliat  war  broke  out  between  the  two  countries. 

James  died  on  27th  Marcli  1625.  His  character 
has  been  painted  in  various  colours  by  different 
historians.  Sully  epigi'ammatically  described  him 
as  ‘ the  wisest  fool  in  Cliristendom  ; ’ and  Macaulay, 
in  one  of  his  antithetical  sentences,  exaggerates 
this  aspect  of  James’s  character  by  stating  that  ‘ he 
was  indeed  made  up  of  two  men — a witty,  well- 
reatl  scholar,  who  wrote,  disputed,  and  harangued. 

and  a nervous,  drivelling  idiot  who  acted.’  By 
more  recent  historians,  however,  such  as  Von 
Ranke  and  Mr  S.  R.  Gardiner,  his  character  has 
been  treated  more  broadly  and  mildly  ; but  perhaps 
the  best  popular  estimate  of  the  man,  his  manners, 
ami  his  peculiarities,  is  the  representation  of  him 
which  is  given  by  Scott  in  The,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  literary  tastes  which  James  had  acquired 
under  the  tuition  of  Buchanan  appeared  in  after 
life  in  various  works  which  he  issued,  but  none  of 
which  ever  became  popular.  These  are  Essays  of 
a Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie  (1584); 
Poetical  Exercises  at  Vacant  Hours  ( 1591 ) ; Demon- 
ologie  (1597);  Basilicon  Doron  (q.v.),  in  which 
he  embodied  his  somewhat  extreme  views  as  to 
the  divine  right  of.  kings ; and  the  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco  ( 1616). 

Besides  the  historians  already  named,  as  well  as  Burton, 
Tytler,  Calderwood,  &c.,  the  following  maybe  read : Good- 
man’s Court  of  James  J.,  edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer  (2  vols. 
1839 ) ; The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  King  James  /., 
edited  by  Sir  'W.  Scott  ( 2 vols.  1811 ),  containing  Osborne’s 
Memoirs,  Weldon’s  valuable  Court  of  King  James,  &c. 

James  II.  of  England  and  VII.  of  Scotland 
(1685-88)  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Charles 

I. , and  was  born  14th  October  1633.  A short  time 
before  his  father’s  execution  he  escaped  to  Holland, 
and  shortly  after  went  to  France.  He  served  for 
some  time  in  the  French  army  under  Turenne,  and 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  French  territory 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  English 
Commonwealth  and  Louis  XIV.  he  entered  the 
military  service  of  Spain.  At  the  Restoration  ( 1660 ) 
Janies  was  recognised  as  Duke  of  York,  and  was 
made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  In  Novem- 
ber 1659  he  had  married  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the 
Chancellor,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  had 
some  skill  in  maritime  affairs,  and  in  1665  he  com- 
manded an  English  squadron  which  gained  a signal 
victory  over  a Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral  Opdam. 

In  1671  he  again  encountered,  off  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Dutch  led  by  the  celebrated  De  Ruyter, 
and  the  conflict,  which  was  obstinately  contested, 
terminated  at  nightfall  in  a drawn  battle.  On  the 
death  of  Anne  Hyde  in  1671  James  made  a public 
avowal  of  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  In  1673  the  English  parliament  passed  the 
Test  Act,  requiring  all  civil  and  military  officers  to 
subscribe  a declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
and  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  James  was  consequently 
obliged  to  resign  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admirai. 
Shortly  after  he  mari-ied  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena.  The  national  ferment  occasioned 
by  the  supposed  Popish  Plot  became  so  formidable 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the 
Continent,  and  during  his  absence  an  attempt  was 
made  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  He  returned 
at  the  close  of  1679,  but  King  Charles  found  it 
necessary  to  require  him  to  remove  again  from  the 
court,  and  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  take 
the  management  of  its  affairs.  The  cruelties  which 
he  inflicted  on  the  Covenanters  have  left  an  indel- 
ible stain  upon  his  memory.  Meanwhile  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  again  introduced,  and  was  twice 
passed  by  the  Commons,  but  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  on  the  second 
occasion  it  was  lost  by  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament. James  then  returned  to  England,  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  law  took  his  seat  in  the 
council,  and  resumed  the  direction  of  naval  affairs. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  in  1685  James  ascended 
the  throne,  and  on  taking  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  council  board  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
maintain  the  established  government  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  to  respect  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  But  immediately  after  his  accession 
he  proceeded  to  levy,  on  his  own  warrant,  without 
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waiting  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  customs 
and  excise  duties  which  they  had  granted  to 
Charles  only  for  life.  He  sent  a mission  to  Rome, 
heard  mass  ostentatiously  in  public  with  regal 
splendour,  became,  like  his  brother,  the  pensioned 
slave  of  the  French  king,  and  made  the  interests 
of  his  kingdom  subservient  to  the  arbitrary  and 
ambitious  designs  of  that  monarch.  In  Scotland, 
at  his  instance,  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
was  renewed  with  increased  severity  and  cruelty, 
and  a law  was  passed  enacting  that  attendance  at 
a conventicle,  either  as  a preacher  or  a hearer, 
should  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation 
of  goods.  After  the  futile  rebellion  of  James’s 
nephew,  Monmouth  (q.v. ),  came  the  ‘Bloody 
Assize,’  presided  over  by  the  infamous  Jeffreys, 
in  which  320  persons  were  hanged ; the  judicial 
murder  of  Alice  Lisle  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  pro- 
duced an  especially  strong  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  The  suspension  of  the  Test  Act  by  the 
king’s  own  authority,  his  prosecution  of  the  seven 
bishops  on  a charge  of  seditious  libel,  his  conferring 
ecclesiastical  benefices  on  Roman  Catholics,  his 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  his  plan  for  packing  parliament, 
and  numerous  other  arbitrary  and  despotic  acts 
showed  his  fixed  determination  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution and  to  overthrow  the  church.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  people  was  at  length  roused  against 
him,  and  it  became  evident  that  his  expulsion  from 
the  throne  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  nation.  The  interposition  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  James’s  son-in-law,  was  formally 
solicited  by  seven  influential  politicians,  and  was 
readily  granted.  He  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  4th 
of  November  1688  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army, 
and  began  his  march  towards  London.  He  was 
everywhere  hailed  as  a deliverer,  while  James  was 
deserted  not  only  by  his  ministers  and  troops,  but 
even  by  his  daughter  the  Princess  Anne.  The 
unfortunate  king,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
danger,  had  sent  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  France, 
and  he  soon  after  made  his  escape  from  the  country 
and  joined  them  at  St  Germains.  He  was  hospit- 
ably received  by  Louis  XIV. , who  settled  a pension 
on  him.  In  the  following  year,  aided  by  a small 
body  of  French  troops,  he  proceeded  to  Ireland  and 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  regain  his  throne. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  re- 
turned to  St  Germains,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  6th  September  1701,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  two  daughters — Mary,  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Anne,  afterwards 
queen — and  one  son  by  his  second  wife,  James 
Francis  Edward,  usually  designated  the  Chevalier 
de  St  George  (see  Jacobites).  He  had  also  sev- 
eral iiiagitimate  children — one  of  whom.  Marshal 
Berwick,  was  a renowned  military  commander. 

See  the  histories  of  England  by  Macaulay,  Ranke,  Lin- 
gard ; Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own  Time ; Macpherson’s 
History  of  Great  Britain  (1775)  and  Oriyinal  Papers 
(1775);  the  Lives  by  C.  J.  Fox  and  Clarke  (1816); 
WeUwood’s  Memoirs,  and  Luttrell’s  Relation  of  State 
Affairs ; Wilson’s  James  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
(1876);  Campana  de  Cavelli,  Les  Derniers  Stuarts  a 
St  Germain  (Paris,  1871);  Bloxam’s  Magdalen  College 
and  James  II.  ( 1886 ) ; works  cited  at  Charles  II. ; and 
articles  Seven  Bishops,  &c. 

James,  George  Payne  Rainsfokd,  romance- 
writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1801.  The  son  of  a 
well-known  physician,  he  was  educated  at  Putney 
and  in  France,  and  by  seventeen  had  written 
some  eastern  tales,  which  found  favour  with  Wash- 
ington Irving.  'Thereafter  he  ceased  to  ivrite, 
dictating  instead  to  an  amanuensis  his  ‘ thick- 
coming fancies.’  In  all  he  published  seventy-seven 
works,  in  198  volumes — historical  romances  mostly, 
but  also  biographies,  poems,  &c.  The  best  were 


among  the  earliest — Hichelieu  (1829)  and  Henry 
Masterton  ( 1832 ).  He  was  British  consul  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  from  1852  till  1858,  and  then  at 
Venice  till  his  death  there  on  9th  May  1860. 

‘ G.  P.  R.  James’  may  be  classed  as  a hybrid — a 
productive  hybrid — between  Dumas  and  Mrs  Ann 
Radcliffe.  Leigh  Hunt  writes  kindly  of  him,  and 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  could  ‘revert  with  pleasure 
to  his  Vt.iied  compositions,’  which  even  yet  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  the  ‘young  person.’  But 
his  two  horsemen  will  be  remembered  best,  if  not 
indeed  solely,  by  Thackeray’s  parody  Harbazure. 

James,  Sir  Henry,  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  born  near  St  Agnes  in 
Cornwall  in  1803.  He  passed  in  1825  from  the- 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  into  the- 
Royal  Engineers.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
director  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland ; in' 
1846  head  of  the  Admiralty  works  at  Portsmouth  ; 
in  1852  director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom ; and  in  1857  chief  of  the 
Statistical  and  Topographical  Department  of  the 
War  Office.  He  was  knighted  in  1860,  and  made 
major-general  in  1868.  He  died  at  Southampton 
on  15th  June  1877.  From  his  pen  came  several 
works  on  geology,  surveying,  &c.,  including 
Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Ireland' 
(1858)  and  Account  of  the  Principal  Triangula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  (1864).  By  means- 
of  zinco-photography,  a process  which  he  invented 
in  1859,  he  produced  fac-similes  of  Domesday  Book 
(32  vols. ) and  of  national  MSS.  of  England  (to- 
Anne’s  reign),  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland. 

James,  Henry,  Lord  (of  Hereford),  Q.C.,borii 
at  Hereford  in  1828,  went  to  school  at  Cheltenham 
College,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle- 
Temple  in  1852.  In  1850,  and  again  in  1851,  he 
had  attained  legal  distinction  as  lecturer’s  prize- 
man at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  became  a Queen’s- 
Counsel  in  1869,  a bencher  of  his  Inn  in  1870; 
and  in  March  1869  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Taunton.  He  continued  to  represent  Taunton 
in  the  Liberal  interest  until  1885,  when  he  was 
returned  for  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  He  made  a con- 
siderable mark  in  the  debates  on  the  Judicature 
Bill  in  1872,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was 
appointed  by  Mr  Gladstone  Solicitor-general.  In 
1873  he  became  Attorney-general,  and  was  knighted ; 
and  in  1880,  on  the  retuin  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  power, 
he  again  became  Attorney-general.  He  ably  con- 
ducted the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1883.  Sir  Henry  James 
was  offered  the  Lord  Chancellorship  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Mr  Gladstone’s  third  administration  in 
1886,  but  he  declined  to  take  office  in  consequence- 
of  his  inability  to  sup])ort  the  Premier’s  Insli 
Home-rule  policy ; and  in  1886  he  was  re-elected 
for  Bury  unopposed,  as  a Liberal  Unionist.  He 
defended  the  Times  before  the  Parnell  Commission, 
and  strongly  opposed  the  second  Home  Rule 
Bill.  Created  Lord  James  of  Hereford  in  1895, 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

James,  Henry,  an  eminent  American  novelist, 
was  born  in  New  York,  15th  April  1843.  He  was 
until  his  fatlier’s  death  known  to  the  reading 
public  as  Henry  James,  junior,  tlie  father  (1811- 
82)  being  a well-known  and  original  theological 
writer  and  lecturer,  the  exponent  in  turn  of  Sande- 
manianism  and  the  system  of  Swedenborg.  The 
boy  was  cosmopolitan  from  his  cradle,  and  was 
educated  under  his  father’s  eye  in  New  York, 
Geneva,  Paris,  and  Boulogne.  In  1862  he  entered 
the  Harvard  law-school,  but  his  destiny  was  to  be 
solely  a man  of  letters,  and,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries of  magazine-writing  and  shorter  stories, 
he  took  his  place  among  contemporary  ::ovelists 
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■w  itli  Roderick  Hudson  in  1875.  Already  in  1869 
he  had  migrated  to  Europe,  there  to  reside  by 
turns  in  England  and  in  Italy.  He  is  only  less 
eminent  as  a critic,  and  his  perfect  mastery  of 
inodern  French  literature,  added  to  his  natural 
subtlety  of  perception,  has  given  a quite  extra- 
ordinary value  to  his  delightful,  clever,  yet  in- 
effective studies  collected  in  French  Poets  and 
Novelists  (1878)  and  Partial  Portraits  (1888). 
The  value  of  the  latter  in  particular  is  marred  by 
its  inconclusive  conclusions,  and  by  too  indiscrim- 
inate admiration  of  his  friends.  His  Hawthorne 
(1879),  in  ‘English  Men  of  Letters,’  is  a clever 
study,  but  yet  one  scai’ce  adequate  to  its  theme. 
Besides  these  he  has  published  several  volumes  of 
pen-sketches  of  things  in  the  Old  World,  written 
for  American  magazines,  as  Portraits  of  Places 
(1884)  and  A Little  Tour  in  Framce  (1884).  His 
more  important  novels  of  greater  or  less  length  are 
The  American  ( 1878 ) ; The  Europeans  ( 1878 ) ; Daisy 
Miller  (1878) ; A Bundle  of  Letters  (1879) ; Wash- 
inqton  Square  (1880);  The  Portrait  of  a Lady 
(1881);  The  Bostonians  ■,  Princess  Casamns- 

siina  (1886);  The  Tragic  Muse  (1890);  What 
Maisie  Knew  (1897);  and  The  Awkward  Age 
(1899).  Some  of  his  cleverest  work  is  to  be  found 
in  such  volumes  of  shorter  stories  as  Stories  Re- 
vived (1885),  The  Reverberator  (1888),  The  Aspcrn 
Papers  (1888),  and  A London  Life  (1889). 

In  fiction  James  may  be  said  to  lead  the  English 
section  of  the  analytical  school  represented  in 
France  by  Bourget,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  other 
too  clever  young  writers.  His  stories  deal  mainly 
with  the  uneventful  lives  of  Americans  living  or 
travelling  in  Europe,  and  their  main  interest  lies 
in  the  subtle  contrasts  presented  in  the  contact  of 
a comparatively  new  with  an  ancient  civilisation. 
James  has  paid  a price  for  his  citizenship  of  the 
older  world,  and  some  of  his  studies  have  been  far 
fi'om  pleasing  to  his  countrymen.  His  chief  want 
as  a novelist  is  a lack  of  vigour  and  of  wholesome 
breadth  in  his  views  of  life.  He  shrinks  from  a 
strong  situation,  even  when  it  is  required  by 
dramatic  necessity,  and  his  constant  foible  is  ver- 
bosity, which  he  escapes  only  in  his  shorter  stories. 
His  style  is  ever  neat  and  graceful — a medium 
admirable  for  gentle  satire  on  human  weakness, 
unfit  for  the  expression  of  the  tragic  and  deeper 
side  of  nature.  A spirit  of  tranquil  pessimism 
breathes  through  all  his  work,  but  the  burden  of 
the  world  weighs  but  lightly  on  his  heart. 

Jaines«  John  An cell,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  was  boiii  at  Blandford  Forum, 
Dorsetshire,  June  6,  1785,  apprenticed  to  a linen- 
draper,  afterwards  studied  for  a short  time  at  a 
dissenting  college  at  Gosport,  and  Avas  placed  on 
the  ‘ preaching  list  ’ at  seventeen.  He  was  highly 
popular,  and  when  only  twenty  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  ‘church  meeting  in  Carr’s  Lane,’ 
Birmingham,  Avhere  he  remained  till  his  death, 
October  1,  1859.  He  published  a multitude  of 
sermons,  tracts,  addresses,  and  small  religious 
volumes  (the  best  known  being  the  Anxious 
Inquirer),  which  had  avast  circulation  (collected, 
17  vols.  1860-62).  See  his  Life  by  Dale  (1861). 

Jameson,  Anna,  authmess  and  art-critic, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  miniature-painter 
named  Browml  Murphy,  and  Avas  born  at  Dublin 
in  1794.  Her  girlhood  Avas  passed  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  then  for  a dozen  years  she  had  been 
a governess,  when  in  182.3  she  married  Mr  Robert 
Jameson,  a barrister,  avIio  in  1829  Avas  appointed 
a puisne  judge  in  Dominica.  In  consequence  of 
her  husband’s  harsh  treatment,  Mrs  Jameson 
refused  to  accompany  him ; and  save  during  a 
brief  visit  to  Canada ‘in  1836-38,  she  ceased  to  live 
Avith  him.  Mrs  Jameson  published  in  1831  her 
first  important  Avork,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Female 
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Sovereigns,  and  this  Avas  succeeded  in  the  folloAving 
year  by  her  subtle  and  fascinating  Characteristics 
of  Shakespeare's  Women.  Among  other  topics 
upon  Avhich  she  Avrote  at  this  time  Avere  female 
labour,  penitentiaries,  and  hospital  nursing.  She 
further  published,  in  1833,  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  in  1837  Sketches  of  Germany,  in  1838 
Rambles  in  Canada,  and  in  1846  Memoirs  and 
Essays.  But  it  is  as  an  art-critic  that  she  is  best 
remembered,  for  her  Handbook  to  Public  Galleries 
in  and  near  London  ( 1832) ; Lives  of  Early  Italian 
Painters  (1845);  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Lcgetul- 
ary  Art  (1848);  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
(1850);  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (1852);  and  a 
Commonplace  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and 
Fancies  (1854).  Her  Avork  on  our  Lord  and 
John  the  Baptist  as  represented  in  art  Avas  com- 
pleted by  Lady  Eastlake.  She  died  at  Ealing, 
March  19,  1860.  See  the  Memoirs  by  her  niece 
(1878),  and  the  neAV  edition  of  her  Avorks  (6  vols. 
1890). 

Jameson,  Leandee  Stake,  leader  of  the  raid 
into  the  Transvaal,  Avas  born  at  Edinburgh  8th 
February  1853,  studied  medicine  there  and  at 
London,  and  having  gone  to  the  Cape,  settled  in 
medical  practice  at  Kimberley  in  1878.  Through 
Mr  Rhodes  he  took  part  in  pioneer  Avork,  Avas  made 
administrator  for  the  South  Africa  Company  at 
Fort  Salisbury,  and  conciliated  enormous  influence 
and  popularity.  During  the  t)'oubles  at  Johannes- 
burg betAveen  the  Uitlander  reform  party  and  the 
Boer  government,  Jameson,  Avho  by  order  of  Mr 
Rhodes,  then  Cape  Premier,  had  concentrated  the 
military  forces  of  Rhodesia  at  Mafeking  on  the 
Transvaal  frontier,  started  Avith  500  troopers  to 
support  the  Reformers  (29th  December  1895)  just 
Avhen  they  had  been  intimidated  by  Pre.sident 
Kruger ; and  after  riding  foodless  for  tAventy-four 
hours  the  party  encountered  on  1st  January  1896 
an  overAvhelming  Boer  force  strongly  posted  at 
Krugersdorp,  to  the  Avest  of  Johannesburg.  Sur- 
prised and  disappointed  that  no  support  came  to 
them  from  Johannesbiirg,  they  fought  gallantly 
till  their  ammunition  Avas  exhausted  and  till  Boer 
reinforcements  brought  up  artillery.  Then  Jameson 
and  450  men  surrendered,  and  Avere  imprisoned  at 
Pretoria,  but  handed  over  ere  long  to  the  British 
authorities  for  trial.  Jameson,  Avho  arrived  in 
England  tAvo  months  after  the  raid,  Avas  in  August 
condemned  to  fifteen  months’  imprisonment,  Avith- 
out  hard  labour.  Sir  John  Willoughby,  military 
chief  of  the  expedition  (an  officer  holding  Her 
Majesty’s  commission),  to  ten  months,  and  ‘Dr 
Jim’s  ’ other  officers  to  minor  terms  of  imprison- 
ment— all  as  first-class  misdemeanants.  The  private 
troopers  Avere  not  punished.  This  disastrous  raid 
provoked  the  German  Emperor’s  congratulatory 
letter  to  Kruger,  Avhich  caused  such  fierce  resent- 
ment in  Britain  and  nearly  led  to  Avar  Avith 
Germany. 

Jameson,  Robeet  (1772-1854),  geologist, 
born  at  Leith,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity and  under  Werner  at  Freibei’g  (1800-2),  AA'as 
elected  in  1804  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  At  first  a Wernerian, 
he  adopted  Hutton’s  vieAA’s ; and  he  published  half 
a dozen  Avorks  on  mineralogy  and  geognosy 
(1804-37). 

Jamesone,  Geoege,  portrait-painter,  Avas  born 
in  Aberdeen,  probably  in  1588,  a son  of  AndreAV 
Jamesone,  a master-mason  and  burgess  of  guild  of 
the  city.  A baseless  ti-adition  affirmed  tliat  he 
studied  painting  in  AntAverp  under  Rubens  along 
Avith  Van  Dyck.  Really  he  Avas  in  1612  apprenticed 
for  eight  years  to  ‘John  Anderson,  paynter’  (sec 
Academy,  14th  April  1894).  The  dates  inscribed  upon 
his  Avorks  prove  that  in  1620  he  practised  Ids  art 
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fit  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  mainly  in  Edinburgh, 
of  which  he  became  a burgess  in  1633.  He  was 
soon  in  excellent  repute  as  a portrait-painter,  and 
likenesses  by  his  hand  of  many  of  his  most  eminent 
contemporaries  still  exist.  One  of  his  chief  patrons 
was  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenoi'chy,  for  whom  he 
executed  an  extensive  series  of  portraits,  both  from 
the  life  and  from  earlier  pictures,  which  are  now 
preserved  at  Taymouth  Castle  and  Langton  House, 
Duns.  Many  works  attributed  to  Jamesone — in 
not  a few  cases  falsely  attributed  to  him — are  pre- 
served in  the  mansions  of  Scotland.  His  authentic 
works  are  painted  with  considerable  delicacy,  but 
are  marred  by  very  pronounced  mannerisms,  and 
their  painter  has  little  claim  to  his  customary  title 
of  ‘the  Scottish  Van  Dyck.’  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1644.  See  J.  Bulloch’s  Georqe  Jamesone 
(1885). 

James  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Jackson  and  Cowpasture  streams  in  the  west  of 
Virginia,  and  has  its  entire  course  in  that  state. 
It  flows  in  a generally  east-south-east  direction, 
passing  Lynchburgh  and  Richmond ; and,  widen- 
ing into  an  estuary  for  the  last  60  miles  of  its 
course,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Chesapeake  BaJ^  It  is  450  miles  in 
length,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  City 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox.  It  was 
at  Jamestown,  now  a ruined  village  on  the  north 
bank  of  this  river,  that  the  first  English  settlement 
in  America  was  formed  ( 1607 ).  The  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  which  extends  from  Richmond 
to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  follows  the  windings 
of  the  river  for  a considerable  distance. 

James’s  Bay,  the  southerly  arm  of  Hudson 
Bay,  about  250  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
an  cl  175  miles  wide.  It  is  greatly  beset  with 
islands,  and  its  navigation  is  dangerous. 

James’s  Powder  is  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  an  old  nostrum  of  Dr  Robert  James 
( 17('3-76)  of  London.  The  preparation  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia which  is  supposed  to  have  similar  virtues 
in  febrile  affections  consists  of  oxide  of  antimony 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  but  little  used  now. 

Jamestown,  a village  of  New  York,  on 
Chautauqua  Lake,  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Buffalo 
by  rail.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
alpacas,  pianos,  furniture,  &e.  Pop.  (1880)  9357; 
(1890)  16,038.— Jamestoun,  in  North  Dakota,  has 
a pop.  of  2236.  See  also  James  River. 

James  Town,  the  chief  place  and  only  sea- 
port of  St  Helena  ( q.  v. ). 

Jami,  the  last  classical  poet  of  Persia,  1419- 
92.  See  Persia  (Literature). 

Jamieson,  John,  D.D.  , a meritorious  Scotch 
scholar,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  March  3,  1759, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1781  was  ordainecl 
pastor  of  the  Secession  (Anti-burgher)  congrega- 
tion at  Forfar.  In  1797  he  was  translated  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  July  12,  1838.  Jamieson’s 
reputation  rests  on  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  Language  (1808-9;  supplement  1825  ; 
best  edition  bj"^  David  Donaldson,  4 vols.  1879-87). 
It  is  a work  of  great  industrj',  and  of  very  consid- 
erable value  as  a collection  of  Scotch  words, 
phrases,  customs,  &c.  ; but  it  possesses  little  criti- 
cal or  philological  merit,  according  to  the  present 
standard.  His  preliminary  dissertation  on  the 
‘ Origin  of  the  Scots  Language  ’ is  an  elaborate 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Scottish 
language  is  really  the  Pictish  language,  and  that 
the  Piets  were  not  Celts,  but  Scandinavian  Goths. 
Jamieson  also  wrote  on  the  Culdees,  on  the  affin- 
ities of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  the 
Gothic,  on  the  royal  palaces  of  Scotland,  &c. ; and 
he  published  editions  of  Barbour's  Bruce,  Blind 


Harry’s  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  Slezer’s  Theat- 
rum  Scotice. 

Jammu  (Jummgo),  a town  of  Cashmere,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Chenab.  Pop.  8000. 

Jamnotl’i,  hot  springs  near  the  source  of  the 
Jumna,  in  northern  India,  in  30°  59'  N.  lat.  and 
78°  35'  E.  long.,  10,849  feet  above  the  sea.  Their 
temperature  is  194'7°  F.,  nearly  that  of  boiling 
water  at  their  elevation.  They  are  overhung  by 
three  connected  mountains  knoAvn  as  the  Jamnotri 
Peaks  (20,100  to  21,150  feet). 

Janesville,  a city  of  Wisconsin,  lies  mostly 
between  bluffs  in  the  narrow  bottom-land  of  Rock 
River,  which  is  crossed  here  by  six  bridges,  91 
miles  NW.  of  Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  four 
railways.  The  river  is  crossed  by  dams,  and  its 
water-power  is  utilised  in  the  numerous  manufac- 
tories. There  are  a number  of  flour,  cotton,  and 
woollen  mills,  two  foundries,  and  thirty-four 
factories  of  various  kinds.  Pop.  (1890)  11,836. 

Janet,  Paul,  an  eminent  French  philosopher, 
born  at  Paris,  30th  April  1823.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Normal  School,  and  was  in  turn  teacher  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Bourges,  and  professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  faculty  at  Strasburg  and  of  Logic  in 
the  lyceum  Louis-le-Grand.  In  1864  he  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
and  tlien  he  lectured  in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  He 
died  4th  October  1899. 

His  books  are  La  Famille  (1855),  Histoire  de  la  Philo- 
sophie  morale  et  politique  (1858),  Le  Philosophie  du 
Bonheur  (1862),  ie  Materialisme  contemporain  en  Alle- 
mayne  (1864).  Le  Cerveau  et  la  Pemie  (1866),  Les  Pro- 
blemes  du  XIX°  Siicle  (1872),  Philosophie  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Fran^.aise  (1875),  Les  Causes  finales  (1876;  Eng. 
trans.  1878),  La  Philosophie  Frangaise  contemporaine 
(1879),  and  Les  Origines  du  Socialisme  contemporain 
(1883). 

Janin,  Jules  Gabriel,  French  critic  and 
novelist,  was  born  at  St  Etienne,  December  24, 
1804,  and  had  his  education  there  and  at  Paris. 
He  took  early  to  journalism,  writing  for  %\\&  Figaro, 
the  Quotidienne,  and  the  Joui-nal  des  Dibats,  and 
his  dramatic  criticisms  in  the  last-named  journal 
made  him  a reputation  by  their  wit  and  vivacity. 
Janin  wrote  with  fatal  fluency,  and  his  numberless 
articles,  prefaces,  books  of  travel,  and  miscellaneous 
jneces  of  task-work  pleased  his  readers  <and  filled 
ins  pockets,  but  did  nothing  for  a future  fame. 
But  the  ‘ prince  of  critics  ’ wrote  gaily  for  the 
present,  lacking  the  instinct  of  perpetuity.  Yet 
twice  he  came  near  to  writing  things  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  His  stran^  and 
at  least  half-serious  stoiy  L'Ane  mort  et  la  Femme 
gxtillotinie  ( 1829 ) was  followed  \!iy  Barnave  ( 1831 ),  an 
interesting  book,  half-historical  novel,  half  polemic 
against  the  Orleans  family.  Janin  succeeded  to 
Sainte-Beuve’s  chair  in  the  French  Academy 
in  1870,  and  died  19th  June  1874.  His  QSxivres 
Choisies,  in  twelve  volumes,  appeared  in  1875-78, 
and  his  Correspondance  was  published  in  1877. 

Jaililia  (pronounced  Yanina),  or  JOANNINA, 
capital  of  a vilayet  in  Turkish  Albania,  stands 
in  a striking  situation  on  a lake  (12  miles  long 
by  3 broad)  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  inland 
from  the  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Corfu.  Its 
buildings  include  more  than  twenty  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Ali  Pasha  (q.v.), 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Janina.  Gold  lace 
is  extensively  manufactured,  as  well  as  morocco 
leather,  silk  goods,  and  coloured  linen.  The  popu- 
lation, which  numbered  40,000  under  Ali  Paslia,  is 
now  about  20,000,  of  whom  some  15,000  are  Greeks; 
Greek  is  the  language  spoken.  The  town  has  been 
under  Turkish  rule  since  1430. 

Janizaries  (Turkish,  meaning  ‘new  soldiers’), 
the  first  regular  standing  army  of  the  Turks, 
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formed  by  Sultan  Orklian,  about  1330,  of  Christian 
prisoners’  compelled  to  embrace  Mohammedanism, 
and  of  the  children  of  Christians  forcibly  trained 
as  Mussulmans.  It  was  more  perfectly  organised 
by  Orkhan’s  son,  Amurath  I.,  after  1362,  especial 
privileges  being  conferred  on  those  who  belonged 
to  it.  This  soon  induced  many  Turks  to  join  its 
ranks.  There  were  two  classes  of  Janizaries,  one 
regularly  organised,  dwelling  in  barracks  in  Con- 
stantinople and  other  towns,  whose  numbers  some- 
times amounted  to  100,000,  and  the  other  compos- 
ing an  irregular  militia,  scattered  thi’oughout  the 
empire,  and  amounting  to  300,000  or  400,000. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  force  was  an  aga,  who 
was  held  in  most  reverential  respect,  and  whose 
power  extended  to  life  and  death.  In  time  of 
peace  the  Janizaries  acted  as  a police  force.  In 
war  they  served  on  foot,  and  were  noted  for  the 
wild  impetuosity  of  their  attack.  The  sultan’s 
bodyguard  was  formed  of  them.  But  success  and 
special  privileges  produced  their  usual  effects  ; the 
history  of  the  Janizaries  abounds  in  conspiracies, 
assassinations  of  sultans,  viziers,  agas,  &c.,  and 
atrocities  of  every  kind,  and  in  the  end  they 
became  more  dangerous  to  the  sultans  than  any 
foreign  enemies.  More  than  one  sultan  attempted, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  reform  or  dissolve  them.  At 
last  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  in  1826,  having  organised 
a new  force  after  the  pattern  of  the  Eui-opean 
armies,  displayed  the  flag  of  the  Prophet,  and  after 
some  sanguinary  fighting  di'ove  back  the  Janizaries 
into  their  barracks,  which  he  burned,  8000  perishing 
in  the  flames.  Not  fewer  than  15,000  were  executed, 
and  more  than  20,000  banished.  By  a proclamation 
of  June  17,  1826,  the  Janizary  force  was  finally  dis- 
solved ; its  place  was  taken  by  the  Nizam,  the 
modern  regulars  organised  on  a European  plan. 

Jan  Mayen  Land,  a volcanic  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  named  after  the  Dutch  navigator  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  in  1611.  It  lies  between 
Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  is  35  miles  long.  Its 
highest  point  is  the  extinct  volcano  of  Beerenberg, 
8350  feet  (Mohn,  1887),  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  immense  glaciers  and  frozen  water- 
falls. In  1882-83  it  was  made  the  station  of  the 
Austrian  polar  expedition.  Important  seal  and 
whale  fishings  are  carried  on  east  and  north  of 
Jan  Mayen  every  summer.  For  an  account  of  the 
island,  see  Lord  Dufterin’s  Letters  from  High  Lati- 
tudes (2d  ed.  1857),  and  Nature  for  August  1883. 

Jansen,  Cornelius,  from  whom  the  sect  of 
Jansenists  derives  its  name,  was  born  in  1585,  at 
Acquoi,  near  Leerdam,  in  Holland.  He  made  his 
studies  at  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris,  and  from 
early  youth  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  disciples 
of  Bajus  (q^.v. ),  and  with  the  Abbe  de  St  Cyran. 
For  some  time  he  filled  a chair  at  Bayonne  ; and  in 
1617  he  was  called  to  Louvain,  where  in  1630  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Theology.  In  1636  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  in  this  city  he  died  of 
the  plague.  May  6,  1638,  just  as  he  hacl  comj)leted 
his  great  work  of  more  than  twenty  years’  prepara- 
tion, the  Augustinus,  seu  Doctrina  S.  Aug.  de  Hum. 
Naturce  Sanitate,  Aigritudine,  Medicina,  adversus 
Pelagianos  et  Blassilienses  (4  vols. ),  which  proved 
the  occasion  of  a great  theological  controversy. 
The  main  object  of  this  work  was  to  prove,  by 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  St  Augustine^s  works, 
that  the  teaching  of  this  Father  against  the  Pela- 
gians and  semi-Pelagians  on  Grace,  Free-will, 
and  Predestination  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  modern,  and  especially  of  the 
Jesuit  schools,  which  latter  teaching  he  held  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  semi-Pelagians.  Jansen 
repudiated  the  ordinary  Catholic  dogma  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  understood  to  mean  the  power 
to  choose  at  the  time  good  or  evil  ( libertas  contra- 
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dictionis),  asserting  merely  the  existence  of  freedom 
from  external  constraint  {libertas  a coactidne),  not 
inward  necessity.  He  also  refused  to  admit  merely 
sufficient  grace,  maintaining  that  interior  grace  is 
irresistible,  and  that  Christ  died  for  all.  In  the 
preface  Jansen  submitted  the  work  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  holy  see ; and  on  its  publication, 
under  the  care  of  Frommond,  in  1640,  being  received 
with  loud  clamour,  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
Augustinus  was  prohibited  by  a decree  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  1641 ; in  the  following  year  it  was  condemned 
in  general  terms,  as  renewing  the  errors  of  Bajus, 
by  Urban  VIII.  in  the 'hnW  In  Eminenti.  This  bull 
encountered  much  opposition  in  Flanders  ; and  in 
France  the  Augustinus  found  many  partisans, 
animated  both  by  doctrinal  predilection  and  anti- 
pathy to  the  alleged  laxity  of  moral  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  the  opposition  to 
the  Augustinus  was  identified.  Most  eminent 
among  these  were  the  celebrated  scholars  and 
divines  who  formed  the  community  of  Port  Royal 
( q.v. ),  Amauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  others.  Never- 
theless, the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  extracted  from 
the  Augustinus  seven  propositions  (subsequently 
reduced  to  five)  which  were  definitively  condemned 
as  heretical  by  Innocent  X.  in  1653.  The  friends 
of  the  Augustinu^,  while  they  admitted  that  in 
point  of  right  the  live  propositions  were  justly  con- 
demned as  heretical,  yet  denied  that  in  point  oifact 
these  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  Augus- 
tinus, at  least  in  the  sense  imputed  to  them  by  the 
bull.  Arnauld  in  a celebrated  Lettre  admitted  the 
church’s  infallibility  on  the  former  question,  and 
the  duty  of  entire  submission,  but  held  that  the 
latter  was  a question  of  historical  fact  on  which  the 
church  might  err,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
faithful  received  her  decision  on  it  with  ‘ respectful 
silence.’  Meantime  the  controversy  had  produced 
one  work  that  holds  its  immortalitj’  as  securely  as 
any  book  in  the  range  of  literature,  the  Lettres 
Provinciales  of  Pascal.  Arnauld’s  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  fact  was  at  length  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  and  himself  and  sixty  other  doctors 
expelled,  and  in  October  1656  a further  condemna- 
tion of  the  Augustinus,  ‘ in  the  sense  of  the  author,’ 
was  issued  by  Alexander  VII. , rigidly  enforced  in 
France,  and  generally  accepted  ; and  early  in  1669 
peace  Avas  partially  restored  by  Clement  IX. — 
at  least  all  overt  opposition  Avas  repressed  by  the 
iron  rule  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  more  rigid  Jansenists,  hoAvever,  and  at  their 
head  Antoine  Arnauld,  emigrated  from  France, 
and  formed  a kind  of  community  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  controversy  was  revived  Avith  neAV 
acrimony  by  the  dispute  on  the  so-called  ‘ case  of 
conscience,’  Avhether  a dying  ecclesiastic  could  laAV- 
fully  be  absolved  Avho  Avas  not  convinced  that  the 
five  propositions  as  condemned  by  the  church  Avere 
contained  in  the  Augustinus;  and  still  more 
angrily  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Quesnel, 
Avhose  Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament  Avas 
denounced  to  the  pope,  Clement  XI.,  as  a text-book 
of  undisguised  Jansenism.  This  pope  had  already 
in  1705  decided  the  case  of  conscience  by  the  bull 
‘ Vineam  Domini,’  Avhen  in  1713  he  condemned  by 
the  bull  ‘ Unigenitus’  as  many  as  101  propositions 
extracted  from  the  Moral  Reflections.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regent,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Avas  urged  to  refer  the  Avhole  controversy 
to  a national  council,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jan- 
senist  party  appealed  to  a general  council.  The 
party  thus  formed,  Avhich  numbered  in  1717  four 
bishops  and  many  inferior  ecclesiastics,  Avere  called, 
from  this  circumstance,  the  Appellants.  The  firm- 
ness of  the  pope,  and  a change  in  the  jiolicy  of  the 
regent,  brought  them  into  disfavour.  An  edict  AA-as 
published,  June  4,  1720,  receiving  the  bull ; and 
even  the  parliament  of  Paris  submitted  to  register 
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it,  although  with  a reservation  in  favour  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  Appellants 
for  the  most  part  submitted,  the  recusants  being 
visited  with  severe  penalties ; and  on  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  new  king,  Louis  XV.,  the  un- 
conditional acceptance  of  the  bull  was  at  length 
formally  accomplished.  From  this  time  forward 
the  Appellants  were  rigorously  repressed,  and 
a large  number  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  they  formed  a community,  with  Utrecht  as 
a centre.  The  party  still  remaining  in  France  per- 
sisted in  their  inveterate  opposition  to  the  bull,  but 
the  real  significance  of  Jansenism  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  died  with  Quesnel  in  1719,  and,  indeed, 
the  movement  inaugurated  by  such  intellects  as 
Arnauld  and  Pascal  ended  in  France  before  the 
middle  of  the  century  in  fanaticism  and  supersti- 
tion. The  miracles  in  the  St  Medard  cemetery,  and 
the  physical  convulsions  that  became  common, 
brought  Jansenism  in  France  to  a discredited  con- 
clusion (see  CONVULSIONARIES). 

In  one  locality  alone,  Utrecht,  and  its  dependent 
churches,  can  the  sect  be  said  to  have  had  a regular 
and  permanent  organisation.  The  vicar-apostolic, 
Peter  Kodde,  having  been  suspended  for  Jansenist 
sympathies  by  Clement  XI.  in  1702,  the  chapter 
of  IJtreclit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  vicar 
named  in  his  place,  and  angrily  joined  themselves 
to  the  Appellant  party  in  France,  many  of  whom 
had  found  a refuge  in  Utrecht.  At  length,  in  1723, 
they  elected  an  archbishop,  Coraelius  Steenhoven, 
for  whom  the  form  of  episcopal  consecration  was 
obtained  from  the  French  bishop  Varlet  (titular  of 
Babylon),  wlio  had  been  suspended  for  Jansenist 
opinions.  Alater  Jansenist  Archbishop  of  Utrecht, 
Meindarts,  established  Haarlem  and  Deventer  as 
his  suffragan  sees ; and  in  1763  a synod  was  held, 
which  sent  its  acts  to  Rome,  in  recognition  of  the 
primacy  of  that  see.  Since  that  time  the  formal 
succession  has  been  maintained,  each  bishop,  on 
being  appointed,  notifying  his  election  to  the  pope, 
and  craving  confirmation.  The  popes,  however, 
have  uniformly  rejected  all  advances,  except  on  the 
condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  ; 
and  the  definition  as  of  Catholic  faith  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  ( 1854)  and  the  Papal  Infallibility  ( 1870)  have 
been  tlie  occasion  of  fresh  protests.  The  Jansenists 
of  the  Utrecht  Church  still  number  about  6000 
souls,  and  are  divided  over  twenty-five  parishes  in 
the  dioceses  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  Their  clergy 
are  about  thirty  in  number,  with  a seminary  at 
Amersfoort.  Loos,  the  Jansenist  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  consecrated  Dr  Reinkens  bishop  for  the 
German  Old  Catholics.  Pius  IX.  restored  the 
Dutch  hierarchy  in  1851,  so  that  there  is  now 
an  orthodox  Archbishop  of  Utrecht.  The  Dutch 
Jansenists  ai’e  in  doctrine  and  discipline  strictly 
orthodox  Roman  Catholics,  being  known  by  their 
countrymen  as  Oude  Roomsch  ( ‘Old  Roman  ’). 

See  vol.  ii.  of  Hergenrother’s  AlUjemeiiie  Kirchen- 
geschichte  (1877-78);  Puzet,  Les  Jansenistes  (1877); 
Neale,  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland  (1858);  Eeuchlin, 
Gesch.  von  Port-Royal  (1839-44)  ; Sainte-Beuve,  Port- 
Royal  (1860);  a German  work  by  Nippold  (1872); 
Seche,  Les  derniers  Jansinistes  (1891);  French  Jan- 
senists, by  Mrs  Tollemache  (1893). 

Janssen,  Cornelis,  born  in  London  in  1593, 
died  at  Amsterdam  about  1664,  lived  and  worked 
in  England  from  about  1618  to  1643,  and  acquired 
a reputation  as  a fine  painter  of  portraits  and 
historical  subjects. 

Janssens,  Abraham,  a Dutch  painter,  who 
called  himself  Janssens  van  Nuyssen,  was  born  in 
Antwerp  about  1575,  and  entered  the  guild  of  St 
Luke  in  1601.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1632.  His 
most  famous  pictures  are  the  ‘ Entombment  of 
Christ’  and  the  ‘Adoration  of  the  Magi.’  From 


his  vigorous  drawing  and  admirable  colouring  he 
ranks  next  to  Rubens  among  the  historical  painters 
of  the  period. — Another  artist  of  this  name  was 
Victor  Honorius  Janssens  (born  at  Brussels 
1664,  died  there  17.39),  who  painted  chiefly  in  Rome 
and  at  Brussels. 

Janthina.  See  Ianthina. 

Januarilis,  St,  or  San  Gennaro,  a martyr 
of  the  Christian  faith  under  Diocletian,  was  a 
native  of  Benevento,  or  at  least  became  bishop  of 
that  see  in  the  later  part  of  the  3d  century. 
According  to  the  Neapolitan  tradition,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Nola;  and  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom,  in  305,  was  Pozzuoli,  where  many 
Christians  suttered  the  same  fate.  His  body  is 
preserved  at  Naples,  in  tlie  crypt  of  the  cathedral, 
and  in  a chapel  of  the  same  church  are  also  pre- 
served the  head  of  the  martyr,  and  two  phials 
(anipullce)  supposed  to  contain  his  blood.  On 
three  festivals  each  year — the  chief  of  which  is  the 
day  of  the  martyrdom,  September  19,  the  others 
the  first  Sunday  evening  in  May  and  the  16th 
December — as  well  as  on  occasions  of  public 
danger  or  calamity,  as  earthquakes  or  eruptions, 
the  head  and  the  phials  of  the  blood  are  carried 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  high-altar  of  the 
cathedral,  or  of  the  church  of  St  Clare,  where, 
after  prayer  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  blood, 
on  tbe  phials  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
head,  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and  in  this  condition 
is  presented  for  tbe  veneration  of  the  people,  or 
for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  a considerable  time  elapses  before 
the  liquefaction  takes  place,  and  sometimes  it 
altogether  fails.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  an 
omen  of  the  worst  import ; and  on  those  occasions 
when  the  miracle  is  delayed  beyond  tbe  ordinary 
time  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the  congrega- 
tion rise  to  the  highest  pitch.  Those  who  are 
curious  as  to  the  literature  of  the  controversy 
regarding  this  celebrated  legend  will  find  many 
documents  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bollandist 
Acta  Sanctorum  for  September.  For  a good 
account  of  the  modern  ceremony,  see  E.  N.  Rolfe 
and  H.  Ingleby’s  Naples  in  1888. 

January,  the  first  month  of  the  year.  It  was, 
among  the  Romans,  held  sacred  to  Janus  (q.v. ), 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  and  was  added  to 
the  calendar  along  with  February  by  Numa.  It 
was  not  till  the  18th  eentury  that  January  was 
universally  adopted  by  European  nations  as  the 
first  month  of  the  year,  although  the  Romans  con- 
sidered it  as  such  as  far  back  as  251  B.C. 

Janus,  an  ancient  Italian  god.  The  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Roman  religion  and  Roman  gods  as 
opposed  to  Greek  gods  is  that  the  former  are 
abstract,  whilst  Greek  thought  was  marked  by  its 
anthropomorphism.  In  the  belief  of  the  Roman 
everything  and  every  action  had  its  corresponding 
spirit — even  such  processes  as  ploughing,  harrow- 
ing, &c.  Janus,  tried  by  this  test,  approves  him- 
self as  peculiarly  Italian.  He  is  ‘ the  spirit  of 
opening,’  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  mythology  of 
any  other  Aryan  nation  to  correspond  to  him.  His 
name  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin 
word  janua,  ‘ a gate  ’ or  ‘ opening.  ’ As  the  spirit 
of  opening  he  was  invoked  at  the  beginning  of  all 
undertakings  (at  the  beginning  of  human  life  as 
Consivius).  For  the  same  reason  he  was  the  god 
of  the  beginning  of  day,  3Iatutmus  Pater,  and  of 
the  beginning  of  the  (agricultural)  year,  the  first 
month  of  which,  January  (though  originally  the 
eleventh  of  the  calendar  year),  was  dedicated  to 
him.  Hence,  too,  may  be  explained  the  fact  that 
he  took  precedence  of  all  other  gods,  even  of 
Jupiter,  and  that  he  is  called  in  the  Saliaric 
Hymn  Dcorum  Deus  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9),  and  even 
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Summanus.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  spirit  of 
openings,  Janus  was  the  god  under  whose  care 
were  all  jamice,  or  gates,  in  Rome  ; above  all,  he  it 
was  under  whose  protection  was  the  arch-way  oirt 
of  which  the  army  marched  to  war  and  by  which  it 
leturned.  This  arch-Avay,  which  in  later  times 
was  replaced  b.y  a temple  of  Janus,  naturally  had 
its  gates  open  in  time  of  war  and  closed  in  time 
of  peace.  The  tutelary  god  of  the  gate  that 
opened  both  ways  was,  by  a natural  transference 
of  thought,  himself  represented  by  an  image  having 
a double  head  that  looked  both  ways  ( see  As ).  His 
connection  with  the  year  was  sometimes  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  were 
bent  so  as  to  indicate  the  numeral  CCC  (300), 
while  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  spread  so 
as  to  denote  the  numerals  L (50)  + V (5),  or  in 
later  times  L + V -f  V -i-  V — that  is,  in  all,  the 
355  days  of  the  older,  and  the  365  days  of  the 
reformed  Julian  year.  As  the  god  of  gates  he 
naturally  carries  keys.  As  an  auspicious  god  he 
is  crowned  with  laurel.  The  interpretation  of 
Janus  as  originally  a god  of  light  fails  to  explain 
his  functions,  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
Roman  religion,  and  is  based  on  a false  etymology: 
Janus  cannot  be  the  masculine  of  Diana,  because 
the  i is  long  ( and  therefore  cannot  be  consonantal ) ; 
and,  moreover,  the  real  masculine  of  Diana  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  5,  783),  Jovi 
Diano.  Janus  is  not  derived  from  a root  meaning 
‘ to  shine,’  but  from  one  meaning  ‘ to  go.’ 

Japan,  a corruption  of  Marco  Polo’s  Zipangu, 
itself  a corruption  of  the  Chinese  pronunciation 
of  the  native  name  Nihon.  Nihon,  or  Nimon, 
means  ‘Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.’  Dai,  ‘Great,’ 
is  sometimes  prefixed.  Japan  Proper  comprehends 
four  large  islands — viz.  Honshu  (the  Japanese 
mainland),  Shikoku,  Kyushu,  and  Yezo — and 
extends  from  26°  59'  to  45°  30'  N.  lat.  Formerly 
the  southern  portion  of  Saghalien  belonged  to 
Japan,  but  this  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1875,  cer- 
tain of  the  Kurile  island  group  being  granted  in 
return.  The  empire  of  Japan — the  area  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  15^000  sq.  m.,  or  34,000 
miles  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom — includes, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  nearly  4000  small  islands, 
among  which  are  the  Liu  Kiu  ( ‘ Loo  Choo  ’ ) and 
Kurile  groups,  and  is  situated  between  24°  6' — 
50°  56'  N.  lat.,  and  122°  45' — 156°  32' E.  long.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  b.y  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on 
the  E.  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  S. 
by  the  eastern  Sea  of  China,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  On  the  1st  January  1891  the 
population  of  Japan  was  40,453,461,  an  increase 
of  nearly  2 millions  in  5 years  ; in  1894  it  was 
41,390,000.  The  population  is  distributed  as  follows ; 
Honshu,  31,722,674  ; Shikoku,  2,907,280  : Kyushu, 
6,379,262;  Yezo,  379,097.  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores, ceded  by  China  in  1895,  are  now  Japanese. 

Physical  Features. — The  islands  of  Japan  appear 
to  be  the  highest  portions  of  a huge  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  rises  from  a deep  ocean  bed  ; they  are 
the  advanced  frontier  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
This  chain,  though  dotted  with  volcanoes,  is  not 
therefore  itself  of  volcanic  origin.  Earthquakes 
occur  very  frequently  in  Japan,  although  the 
western  slope,  facing  the  Asiatic  continent,  is 
exempt.  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  moiintainous 
countries  in  the  world.  Its  plains  and  valleys, 
with  their  foliage  surpassing  in  richness  that  of 
any  other  extra-tropical  region,  its  arcadian  hill- 
slopes  and  forest-clad  heights,  its  alpine  peaks 
towering  in  weird  grandeur  above  ravines  noisy 
with  waterfalls,  its  lines  of  foam-fringed  headlands, 
with  a thousand  other  charms,  give  it  a claim  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth. 
Tlie  sublime  cone  of  the  sacred  Fuji-san  ( Fusiyania,  ' 
Aino,  ‘ Fire-goddess  Mountain  ’ ),  an  extinct  or  rather  \ 
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dormant  volcano,  rises  from  the  sea  to  a height  of 
12,365  feet.  Ontake-san  and  Yari-ga-take  (each 
10,000  feet),  Tate-yama  (9500),  Yatsuga-dak6 
(9000),  Haku-san  (8590),  Asama-yama  (active 
volcano,  8260),  with  many  other  scarcely  lower 
peaks,  rise  in  Honshu.  The  eruption  on  July 
15,  1888,  of  Bandaisan  (6037  feet),  near  Lake 
Inawashiro,  was  due  to  imprisoned  steam  ; 1600 
feet  was  blown  off  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  27 
sq.  m.  of  country  covered  with  debris.  The  three 
other  large  islands  also  abound  in  mountains, 
though  of  less  elevation.  Yezo  has  no  fewer 
than  eight  active  volcanoes.  Throughout  the 
empire  there  are  many  solfataras,  and  sulphur- 
ous springs  well  up  from  hundreds  of  volcanic 
valleys.  The  plains,  most  of  the  valleys,  and 
many  of  the  lower  hills  are  highly  cultivated. 
Lakes  are  not  very  numerous,  the  only  two  of  any 
size  being  Biwa,  near  Kyoto,  and  Inawashii-o, 
midway  between  Tokyo  and  Sendai  ; but  there  are 
countless  rivers,  most  of  which,  however,  are  too 
impetuous  to  admit  of  navigation.  The  harbours 
are  spacious  and  deep,  but  not  numerous,  consider- 
ing the  great  length  of  the  coast-line. 

Climate. — The  different  parts  of  Japan  vary 
widel}^  in  climatic  conditions.  Leaving  out  the 
northern  and  southern  extremes,  at  Tokyo  ( Yedo) 
we  find  the  annual  average  temperature  to  be  57  '7° 
F.,  while  in  winter  the  mercury  occasionally  falls 
to  16 '2°,  and  in  summer  it  may  rise  to  96°;  at 
Nagasaki  the  lowest  winter  temperature  is  23 ’2°; 
at  Hakodate  the  annual  extremes  are  2°  and  84°. 
The  normal  hot  weather  begins  only  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  terminates  usually  in  the 
middle  of  September.  The  late  autumn  is  the 
driest  and  most  agreeable  season.  The  ocean 
current  known  as  the  Kuroshiwo  ( ‘ Black  Stream  ’ ) 
considerably  modifies  the  climate  of  the  south-east 
coast ; thus,  while  snow  seldom  lies  more  than  5 
inches  deep  at  Tokyp,  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Kaga, 
near  the  west  coast,  less  than  1°  farther  north,  18 
and  20  feet  are  common.  The  east  coast  of  Yezo 
is  visited  by  a cold  current  from  the  Kuriles,  which 
renders  the  climate  foggy  in  summer  and  retards 
cultivation.  The  rainfall,  which  varies  much  in 
different  years,  is  on  an  average  145  inches.  No 
month  passes  without  rain  ; but  it  is  most  plentiful 
in  summer,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  the  hot  seasons,  when  inundations  fre- 
quently occur.  North  and  west  winds  prevail  in 
winter,  and  south  and  east  in  summer.  The  violent 
circular  storms  called  typhoons  are  liable  to  occur 
during  summer,  but  are  more  destructive  in  the 
autumn.  August  and  October  are  the  pleasantest 
months  for  travelling.  Thunderstorms  are  neither 
common  nor  violent,  and  autumn  fogs  are  equally 
rare.  The  climate,  though  somewhat  relaxing  to 
Europeans  and  having  a tendency  to  produce 
anremia  and  troubles  of  the  head,  is  fairly  salubri- 
ous, highly  so  in  the  mountains. 

Vegetable  Productions. — In  Hodgson’s  Japan 
will  be  found  a systematic  catalogue  of  Japanese 
flora  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  Chestnut,  oak  (both 
deciduous  and  evergreen),  pine,  beech,  elm,  cherry, 
dwarf-oak,  elder,  sycamore,  maple,  cypress,  and 
many  other  trees  of  familiar  name  abound.  The 
grandest  forests  of  pine  and  oaks  of  great  size 
grow  in  Yezo  ; but  the  Bhus  vernicifera  or  lacquer- 
tree,  the  Laiirus  camphora  or  camphor-tree,  the 
Broussonetia  papyrifera.  or  paper-mulberry — the 
bark  and  young  twigs  of  which  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  Japanese  into  paper — and  the  Rhus 
succedanea  or  vegetable  wax  tree  of  Japan,  are 
among  the  remarkable  and  characteristic  trees  of 
the  country.  Bamboos,  palms,  including  sago- 
palms,  and  150  species  of  evergreen  trees  likewise 
flourish.  Thus  the  vegetation  of  the  ti'opies  is 
strangely  intermingled  with  that  of  the  temperate 
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or  frigi<l  zone  ; the  tree-fern,  b<amhoo, 
banana,  and  palm  grow  side  by  side 
with  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  beecli, 
and  conifers  in  great  variety.  The 
camellia,  the  Paulownia,  and  the  chiys- 
anthemnm  are  conspicuous  amongst  the 
indigenous  plants.  The  azalea  blooms 
in  May,  and  a red  variety  is  found  in 
the  mountains  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  splendid  Liliuvi  cmraUmi 
covers  the  hillsides  in  July ; and  these 
are  also  bright  during  the  same  month 
with  the  pink  berries  of  the  Coriaria 
japonica,  the  same  plant  from  which 
comes  the  arrow  poison  of  the  New 
Zealanders.  Nymphreas  and  parnassia 
fill  the  lakes  and  morasses.  The 
tobacco-plant,  the  tea-shrub,  different 
vaiieties  of  the  potato,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  maize  are  all 
cultivated.  The  flora  of  Japan  bears 
a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  flora 
of  that  jjart  of  the  North  American 
continent  lying  between  the  Lower 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 

Zoology. — ^Wild  animals  are 
numerous  in  Japan.  No  true 
exists,  the  Japanese  yamainu 


dog  ’ ) being  a poor  imitation  of  the  fierce  Euro- 
pean animal.  The  black  bear  peculiar  to  the 
country  is  found  in  the  mountains  north  of  Tokyo, 
and  is  dreaded  in  Yezo.  Wild  boar’s  flesh 
is  often  seen  for  sale  in  the  capital,  as  also 
monkey’s  flesh,  an  animal  remarkable  in  Japan 
for  its  bright  crimson  face.  Wild  deer,  protected 
by  law  in  one  or  two  places,  are  freely  hunted 
elsewhere.  A factory  for  tinning  venison  was 
established  in  Yezo,  at  Bibi.  A clumsy  species  of 
antelope  inhabits  the  mountains.  The  fox,  a small- 
sized breed,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  folk- 
lore, as  the  embodiment  of  craft  and  as  a kind  of 
magician.  A variety  of  the  stoat,  known  as  the 
itachi,  wages  war  on  rats  and  on  poultry.  A 
badger  resembling  the  American  species  is  trained 
for  fortune-telling.  There  are  two  species  of 
squirrel,  also  two  flying  squirrels,  various  kinds  of 
rat — powerful  pests — but  no  true  house  mice.  The 
hare  is  a small  species  resembling  a rabbit.  There 
is  a single  species  of  otter,  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  the  seal  and  the  whale.  Of  the  various 
varieties  of  snake  only  one,  the  small  mamnshi,  is 
poisonous.  Of  domestic  animals  there  are  few.  The 
native  horse,  introduced  according  to  tradition  in 
the  3d  century,  is  really  a mere  pony,  and  has 


few  merits,  and  in  most  provinces  is 
a miserable  animal.  The  province 
of  Shimosa,  east  of  the  capital,  is 
now  largely  devoted  to  horse-breed- 
ing, stallions  having  been  brought 
from  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  breed.  Draught 
oxen  are  common  on  the  main 
island,  but  milk-cows  are  of  quite 
recent  introduction.  Donkeys  are 
seldom  or  never  seen.  Pork  is 
rapidly  becoming  a favourite  food, 
and  horseflesh  is  prepared  at  some 
of  the  restaurants  of  the  capital. 
Goats  are  practically  unknown, 
B and  the  sheep  does  not  thrive. 
The  domestic  dog  is  a wolf-like, 
ill-conditioned  animal,  while  the 
domestic  cat  is  remarkable  in 
having  a mere  stump  of  a tail ; 
foreign  varieties  of  these  animals 
are  being  rapidly  introduced. 
There  are  numerous  water-birds — 
cranes,  storks,  herons,  coots,  moor- 
hens, snipe,  wild  geese,  ducks  ; and 
cormorants  trained  to  fish,  the 
practice  dating  back  at  least  1100  years.  Land- 
birds  are  less  numerous,  the  voi'acious  and  power- 
ful crow,  sometimes  mistaken  for  a raven,  reign- 
ing supreme,  and  acting  as  a general  scavenger. 
There  are  two  magnificent  species  of  pheasant, 
pigeons,  quail,  hazel  grouse,  and  ptarmigan. 
The  goshawk  was  much  used  for  hawking  in 
feudal  times.  Various  owls  abound.  Song-birds 
are  not  specially  numerous,  the  bullfinch  and  two 
varieties  of  vguisu  ( ‘ Japan  nightingale  ’ ) being 
best  known.  Swallows,  swifts,  sparrows,  goat- 
suckers, and  woodpeckers  all  abound,  and  there  is 
a fine  species  of  Japanese  jay.  Of  all  Japanese 
birds  the  Icteria  princeps,  a fly-catcher,  is  the  most 
beautiful.  Bird-catching  is  commonly  practised, 
decoy-birds  being  cruelly  blinded  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  the  European  market  is  now  largely  supplied 
with  skins  from  Japan.  One  lark  is  found,  besides 
twelve  buntings,  eleven  thrushes,  three  robins,  a 
wren,  a tit,  and  various  other  small  birds.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  ordinaiy  fowl,  these  birds 
being  kept  in  nearly  every  house,  almost  solely  for 
their  eggs.  The  larger  breeds  known  as  Shamo  and 
Knliin  are,  as  their  names  imply,  of  foreign  origin, 
the  ordinary  breed  resembling  a pheasant  in  size 
and  shape.  The  fresh-water  fish  of  Japan  are 
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mostly  of  European  genera.  The  rivers  of  Yezo 
swarm  with  salmon,  which,  when  salted,  supply 
the  southern  market.  Carp  are  kept  in  garden 
ponds,  and  goldfish  are  reared  extensively.  Of 
salt-water  fish  the  red-fleshed  maguro  and  the 
tai  are  eaten  raw  under  the  name  of  sashimi. 
Oysters  abound,  Akkeshi  in  Yezo  being  noted  for 
its  beds ; the  lobster,  an  emblem  of  longevity,  is 
highly  prized  for  the  table.  Insect  life  is  specially 
abundant ; butterflies,  moths,  dragon-flies,  and 
beetles  exist  in  astonishing  variety.  And  yet 
Japan  is  comparatively  free  from  insect  pests. 
Mosquitoes  and  gnats  are  troublesome ; wasps 
are  rare;  honey-bees  are  scai'ce,  and  the  native 
honey  is  an  insipid  substance. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Japanese,  and  they  are  very  careful  farmers, 
thoroughly  understanding  cropping  and  the  rota- 
tion of  crops.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  very  fer- 
tile, being  mostly  volcanic  or  derived  from  igneous 
rocks,  but  it  is  made  productive  by  careful  manur- 
ing, especially  with  night-soil  from  the  villages 
and  towns.  Rice  is  the  staple  production,  while 
barley,  wheat,  millet,  buckwheat,  maize,  and  many 
varieties  of  bean  and  pea  are  also  everywhere 
produced.  The  rice  harvest  commences  in  Sep- 
tember ; "wheat  is  sown  in  drills  in  November  and 
December,  and  is  reaped  in  May  and  June.  Of 
vegetables  the  staple  is  the  large  white  radish  or 
daikon.  Of  Japanese  fruits  the  persimmon  and 
orange  are  alone  worthy  to  be  classed  as  really 
good  fruits.  The  plums,  peaches,  and  cherries  are 
very  poor,  the  trees  being  reared  for  their  blos- 
soms. The  culture  of  tea,  introduced  from  China 
in  770,  is  universal  in  the  middle  and  south ; the 
whole  production  amounts  to  about  22,000,000  lb. 
annually.  Sericulture  is  on  the  increase,  and  cotton 
and  hemp  are  also  widely  grown.  Of  sugar  a total 
of  over  90,000,000  lb.  was  produced  in  1895  ; much 
tobacco  is  also  raised — an  inferior  kind,  remarkable 
for  its  mildness  and  dryness.  There  are  two 
agricultural  colleges,  with  foreign  professors  on 
their  staff's,  one  in  Tokyo,  the  other  at  Sapporo  in 
Yezo. 

Mineralogy. — The  mineral  resources  of  Japan 
are  considerable,  and  the  government  during  the 
sixteen  years  preceding  1884  spent  largely  upon 
mining.  Since  then  it  has  allowed  private  enter- 
l^rise  to  step  in.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  basalt,  felspar,  green- 
stones, granites  (red  and  gray),  rock-crystal, 
agate,  carnelian,  amber,  scoriae  and  pumice-stone, 
talc,  alum,  &c.  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantities.  Gold  is  principally  worked  in  the 
island  of  Sado  ; silver  on  the  main  island.  Coal- 
beds extend  fi-om  Nagasaki  to  Yezo,  the  principal 
mines  being  Takashima,  Miike,  and  Karatsu  in 
Kyushu,  and  Poronai,  near  Sapporo,  in  Yezo. 
Petroleum  is  found  in  small  quantities  near  Niigata 
and  in  Yezo.  The  supply  of  sulphur  is  almost 
inexhaustible,  and  of  wonderful  purity.  Good 
building-stone  is  scarce. 

History. — The  reputed  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty  was  Jimmu  Tenno,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  660  B.C.  The  legendary  epoch  continues 
for  more  than  1000  years,  and  all  Japanese  histoiy 
before  500  A.  D.  is  to  be  classed  as  legendary.  In  201 
A.D.  the  Empress  Jingo  is  said  to  have  invaded  and 
conquered  Corea,  and  this  expedition  was  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  Corean  civilisation,  the 
sacred  Chinese  books  Rongo  and  Senjimon  arriving 
from  Corea  in  285.  In  552  Buddhism  was  intro- 
duced from  Corea,  and  became,  forty  years  later, 
the  established  religion.  In  624  a Buddhist  hier- 
archy was  established  by  government.  Shortly 
before  this  direct  relations  had  been  entered  upon 
with  China,  and  Chinese  civilisation  was  thereafter 
rapidly  assimilated.  The  system  of  periods  com- 


menced in  646,  and  from  this  time  onward  the 
national  history  is  clearly  traced.  During  the  five 
centuries  which  ensue  the  people  made  immense 
strides  in  civilisation.  A complete  system  of 
officialdom  was  organised,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Fujiwara  family,  whose  members  filled  all  the 
chief  posts  under  government,  and  gave  a succes- 
sion of  consorts  to  the  imperial  house. 

The  decadence  of  this  family  and  the  growing- 
weakness  of  the  government  favoured  the  rise  of 
the  hitherto  subordinate  military  class,  which,  in 
the  person  of  Yoritomo,  created  Shogim  or  General- 
issimo in  1192,  seized  the  reins  of  power.  The 
usurpation  of  supreme  authority  by  this  officer, 
long  known  to  Europe  by  the  Chinese  name  of 
Tycoon,  led  to  the  erroneous  but  natural  belief 
that,  down  to  1868,  there  were  two  emperors  in 
Japan — one,  a Mikado  or  ‘ spiritual  emperor  ’ who 
reigned  but  did  not  govern,  and  the  ShOgun,  who 
really  governed  though  he  paid  homage  to  the 
Mikado.  The  next  four  centuries  until  1603  were 
a period  of  bloodshed,  marked  by  all  the  untold 
miseries  of  civil  strife.  The  militaiy  fiefs  oi-gan- 
ised  by  Yoritomo  raised  up  a feudal  baronage, 
who  succeeded  in  making  themselves  virtually 
independent  of  the  central  power.  Even  the 
Budilhist  monasteries  in  many  cases  became  mili- 
tary centres.  At  one  time  (1333-92)  two  pupjjet 
dynasties  held  sway,  tbe  north  and  the  south,  to 
one  or  other  of  which  the  feudal  barons  rallied. 
The  Shogunate,  made  powerful  by  Yoritomo,  itself 
fell  into  abeyance,  but  the  military  genius  and 
astute  policy  of  Hideyoshi,  who  died  in  1598,  i>re- 
pared  the  way  for  its  revival  in  1603  by  Tokugawa 
lyeyasu,  the  illustrious  general  and  statesman  who 
gave  a lasting  peace  to  Japan.  In  1592  Hideyoshi 
had  directed  an  expedition  against  Corea,  inflict- 
ing a blow  on  the  prosperity  of  that  country  from 
which  it  has  not  since  recovered.  lyeyasu,  victori- 
ous over  a combination  of  southern  barons  at 
Sekigahara  near  Lake  Biwa  in  1600,  fixed  his  seat 
of  government  at  Yedo,  the  ‘port’  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  and  near  the  embouchure 
of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  largest  plain  in  Japan. 
Backed  principally  by  the  northern  clans,  he  was 
able  to  consolidate  his  power  and  to  found  a per- 
manent succession,  his  descendants  reigning  at 
Yedo  till  1868.  From  being  a collection  of  small 
scattered  villages  this  place  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  the  world.  His  system  was 
perfected  by  ly^mitsu,  the  third  Shogun  of  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty. 

It  was  his  policy  ‘to  preserve  unchanged  the 
condition  of  the  native  intelligence,’  and  ‘ to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  new  ideas  ; ’ and  to  effect 
this  he  not  only  banished  foreigners,  interdicted  all 
intercourse  with  them,  and  extirpated  Christianity, 
but  introduced  that  ‘ most  rigid  and  cunningly- 
devised  system  of  espionage  ’ which  was  in  full 
activity  at  the  time  of  tlie  Earl  of  Elgin’s  mission,  as 
amusingly  described  by  Laurence  Oliphant.  ‘ This 
espionage,’  says  a recent  Japanese  writer,  ‘held 
every  one  in  the  community  in  dread  and  suspicion ; 
not  only  the  most  powerful  daimyo  felt  its  insidi- 
ous influence,  but  the  meanest  retainer  was  subject 
to  its  sway  ; and  the  ignoble  quality  of  deception, 
developing  rapidly  to  a large  extent,  became  at 
this  time  a national  characteristic.  The  daimyos, 
who  at  first  enjoyed  an  honourable  position  as 
guests  at  the  court  of  Yedo,  were  reduced  to  vassal- 
age,  and  their  families  retained  as  hostages  for  the 
rendition  of  a biennial  ceremonial  of  homage  to  the 
Shogun.  Restrictions  surrounded  personages  of 
this  rank  until,  without  special  permission,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  meet  each  otlier  alone.’  The 
Portuguese,  who  first  landed  in  Japan  in  the  year 
1543,  carried  on  ,a  lucrative  trade ; but  by-and- 
by  the  ruling  powers  took  alarm,  ordered  away 
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all  foreigners,  and  interdieted  Christianity  ( 1624), 
believing  that  foreigners  impoverished  the  country, 
while  their  religion  struck  at  the  root  of  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  systems  of  Japan.  The  converts 
to  Catholieism  were  found  to  have  pledged  their 
allegiance  to  a foreign  power,  while  their  conduct 
is  said  to  have  been  offensive  towards  the  Shintd 
and  Buddhist  temples ; so  that  in  time  they  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a dangerous  and  anti-national 
class  whose  extirpation  was  essential  to  the  well- 
being of  the  nation  and  to  the  success  of  the 
political  system  being  organised  or  perfected  by 
lyemitsu.  The  Portugniese  continued  to  frequent 
Japan  till  1638,  when  they  and  their  religion  were 
finally  expelled.  From  this  date  the  Japanese 
government  maintained  the  most  rigid  policy  of 
isolation.  No  foreign  vessels  might  touch  at 
Japanese  ports  under  any  pretence.  Japanese 
sailors  wrecked  on  any  foreign  shore  were  with 
difficulty  permitted  to  return  home ; while  the 
Dutch,  locked  up  in  their  factory  at  Deshima,  were 
allowed  to  hold  no  communication  with  the  main- 
land ; and  the  people  lived  ‘ like  frogs  in  a well,’ 
as  the  Japanese  proverb  has  it,  till  1853,  when  they 
Avere  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream  of  peace 
and  security  by  Commodore  Perry  steaming  into 
the  harbour  of  Uraga  with  a squadron  of  United 
States  war-vessels.  He  extorted  a treaty  from 
the  frightened  Shogun,  31st  March  1854,  and 
Japan,  after  a withdrawal  of  216  years,  entered 
once  more  the  family  of  nations.  Other  countries 
slowly  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States 
until  sixteen  in  all  had  obtained  the  same 
privileges. 

Five  ports,  Kanagawa  (Yokohama),  Kobe 
(Hyogo),  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  and  Hakodate,  were 
opened  to  foreign  commerce,  ‘ settlements  ’ or 
foreign  quarters  in  these  being  set  apart  for  the 
residence  of  foreigners  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  consuls.  A limit  of  travel,  extending 
to  a radius  of  twenty-five  miles  round  these 
ports,  was  granted.  Foreign  settleinents  were 
also  established  in  Yedo  (Tokyo)  and  Osaka,  these 
settlements  being  within  the  prescribed  twenty -five 
miles’  limit  of  Yokohama  and  Kobe.  Obstructions 
being  placed  in  the  Avay  of  foreign  merchants 
settling  at  Kanagawa,  the  question  was  quickly 
solved  by  their  crossing  the  narrow  bay,  noiv  filled 
up,  and  erecting  their  ‘hongs’  at  Yokohama,  a 
few  miles  farther  from  the  capital.  With  the 
opening  of  these  ports  commenced  the  extra-terri- 
toriality system  under  which  Japan  has  shown 
herself  so  restive. 

The  fall  of  feudalism  was  merely  accelerated  by 
the  arrival  of  foreigners.  For  long  not  a few  of 
the  most  powerful  clans,  chiefly  Satsuma  and 
Choshu,  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Shbgun’s 
position,  and  these  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
the  pretext  now  furnished  for  opposing  him.  All 
possible  means  were  taken  to  involve  him  in 
complications  Avith  the  ambassadors  at  his  court ; 
and  to  tliis  motive  rather  than  to  any  hatred  of 
foreigners  are  to  be  ascribed  the  numerous  assas- 
sinations Avhich  darkened  the  period  immediately 
prior  to  1868.  Every  Aveakening  of  his  poAver  Avas 
a step  gained  toAvards  his  overthrow  and  the  longed- 
for  unification  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mikado  (emperor).  At  length  the  Shfigun  re- 
signed ; but  it  Avas  only  after  a sharp  civil  Avar 
in  the  Avinter  of  1867-68  that  the  poAver  of  his 
adherents  Avas  completely  crushed.  At  the  outset 
of  the  struggle  the  imperial  party  Avere  decidedly 
retrogressive  in  their  political  ideas ; but  before 
its  close  various  circumstances  convinced  them 
that  Avithout  intercourse  Avith  foreign  nations  the 
greatness  Avhich  they  desired  for  their  country 
could  not  be  achieved  ; and  Avlien  they  got  into 
"OAver  they  astonislied  the  Avorld  by  the  thorough- 

ness  AA'ith  Avhich  they  broke  loose  from  the  old 
traditions  and  entered  on  a course  of  enlightened 
reformation.  Recognising  Yedo  as  really  the  centre 
of  the  nation’s  life,  they  resolved  to  make  it  the 
capital ; but  the  name  Yedo  being  distasteful 
through  its  associations  Avith  the  Shogunate,  they 
renamed  the  city  Tokyo  or  Tokei — i.e.  ‘eastern 
capital.’  Here  the  emperor  established  his  court, 
abandoning  for  ever  that  life  of  seclusion  Avhich 
had  surroAinded  his  ancestors  Avith  a halo  of  semi- 
divinity, but  deprh-ed  them  of  all  real  poAA'er. 
The  venerable  city  of  Kyoto,  which  had  remained 
the  capital  since  794,  Avas  at  the  same  time  re- 
named Saikyo  or  Saikei — i.e.  ‘ Avestern  capital.’ 
The  daimyos,  very  feAv  of  whom  Avere  more  than 
mere  Aveaklings  under  the  direction  of  strong- 
Avilled  retainers,  resigned  their  fiefs,  and  were 
pensioned  by  the  government.  Since  1868  the 
leading  men  of  Satsuma  and  Ch6shu,  forming  what 
is  called  the  Sat-cho  combination,  have  hdd  the 
important  portfolios  of  state.  The  neAv  period, 
commencing  Avith  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito’s  ac- 
cession, has  been  named  Meiji,  ‘ enlightened 
peace.  ’ 

Japan  has  during  the  Meiji  period  striven  to 
make  her  influence  felt  as  a poAverful  factor  in 
Asiatic  polities.  Her  expedition  to  Formosa  in 
1874  to  punish  piracy,  her  annexation  in  1879  of 
the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  notwithstanding  China’s  re- 
monstrances and  threats,  her  spirited  policy  in  Corea 
in  1873  and  again  in  1882,  her  conscription  law  of 
1883  and  subsequent  aimiy  reorganisation,  her 
development  of  a strong  navy,  her  coast-defence 
scheme  of  1887,  subscribed  to  liberally  by  Avealthy 
private  individuals,  prove  her  assertive  spirit.  A 
rebellion  in  1877  of  the  fiercer  Satsuma  men  under 
General  Saigo  was  promptly  crushed. 

In  1887  the  negotiations  for  a revision  of  the 
treaties  were  broken  off,  owing  to  an  outbreak 
of  pop)ular  dissatisfaction  Avith  the  guarantees 
demanded  by  the  seventeen  foreign  poAvers  acting 
in  concert.  This  breakdown  was  folloAA'ed  by  a 
distinct  conservative  reaction  in  the  nation,  in  no 
way  seriously  affecting  the  steady  progress  of 
western  institutions,  but  marking  a more  cautious 
attitude  and  a more  critical  spirit.  In  the  spring 
of  1889  the  combination  of  treaty  poAA'ers  Avas 
broken  through  by  the  action  first  of  the  United 
States  and  then  of  Germany  and  Russia,  Avho 
formed  treaties  on  their  oAvn  account,  abolishing 
exti’a-territoriality  and  sanctioning  mixed  residence 
under  certain  mild  restrictions.  These  treaties 
Avere  to  come  into  force  in  1890.  Mexico,  not  a 
treaty  poAver,  had  also  arranged  an  independent 
treaty  in  November  1888.  Other  poAvers  prepared 
to  folloAV.  But  a strong  opposition  having  sprung 
up,  the  Kuroda  cabinet  found  itself  unalne  to 
carry  out  the  scheme,  and  treaty  revision  Avas  once 
more  shelved.  This  is  the  close  of  the  first  epoch 
in  the  modern  history  of  Japan,  folloAving  on  the 
heels  of  the  promulgation  of  a popular  constitution, 
February  11,  1889. 

The  position  in  which  Japan  has  been  placed 
during  the  past  few  decades  is  so  exceptional  that 
outsiders  find  great  difficulty  in  forming  a correct 
judgment  of  her  political  situation.  Instability 
is  supposed  Avhere  it  is  really  absent,  the  fact  being 
that  no  nation’s  history  has  been  more  consistent 
than  Japan’s.  The  sudden  change  of  front  in  1868 
was  deliberate  and  final,  one  end  haAung  been  kept 
in  vicAv  all  through — the  independence  and  gloiy 
of  Dai  Nippon.  So  hurried  an  assimilation  as 
Avas  made  necessary  by  her  complete  previous 
isolation  Avas  naturally  accompanied  by  numerous 
minor  imprudences  and  extravagances,  the  result 
of  ignorance.  But  the  thoroughly  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  nation  has  triumphed,  and  her  administra- 
tion is  noAv  in  a highly  satisfactory  condition.  j 
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The  assassination  in  1877  of  Okubo,  chief  of  the 
party  whose  reforms  gave  rise  to  the  Satsuina  rebel- 
lion, was  followed  twelve  years  later  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Viscount  Mori,  a cabinet  minister. 
This  last  was  not,  like  the  former,  a political  event, 
but  merely  an  unfortunate  isolated  incident,  the 
work  of  a religious  fanatic,  a Shintoist.  Political 
assassination  is  not,  however,  dead,  and  is  a 
peculiar  danger  in  Japan,  where  its  perpetrators 
seem  wholly  regardless  of  their  own  lives. 

During  the  past  few  years,  especially  since  the 
reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  and  the  administra- 
tion in  1886,  the  court  has  emerged  entirely  from 
its  seclusion.  The  emperor  and  empress  have 
visited  all  the  chief  institutions,  and  are  present 
at  public  spectacles.  The  crown-prince,  Haru,  was 
the  first  in  the  long  dynasty  to  be  educated  at  a 
public  school.  A new  nobility  was  created  in  1884, 
drawn  partly  from  the  old  feudal  baronage  and 
artly  from  the  new  men  of  1868.  It  consists  of 
ve  orders,  princes  or  dukes  (11),  marquises  (28), 
counts  (85),  viscounts  (355),  and  barons  (102),  who 
send  representatives  to  the  neAvly-created  Upper 
Chamber.  The  nation  is  itself  divided  into 
three  classes,  Kwazoku  ( ‘ nobility  ’ ),  Shizolm 
( ‘ gentry  ’ ),  and  Heimin  ( ‘ commonalty  ’ ).  Of- 
ficials are  of  four  classes,  shinnin,  chokunin,  sonin, 
and  hannin.  Officials  constitute  the  flower  of  the 
nation  ; class  jealousy  is  absent,  careers  being  open 
to  the  poorest.  The  main  events  of  the  triumphant 
war  with  China  in  1894r-95,  the  acquisition  of  For- 
mosa, as  also  the  Chinese  campaign  of  1900,  have 
been  noted  at  China,  Vol.  III.  p.  194.  Japan  was 
visited  by  a terrible  earthquake  in  1892 ; and  in 
June  1896  an  earthquake  wave  cost  10,000  lives. 

Inhabitants. — With  the  exception  of  the  wilds 
of  Yezo,  peopled  by  12,000  Ainos,  the  Japanese 
islands  are  inhabited  by  a single  race  speaking 
various  dialects  of  the  same  tongue.  Probably, 
but  this  is  merely  a conjecture,  the  Japanese  are 
a mixed  race,  the  issue  of  the  intermarriage  of 
victorious  Tartar  settlers,  who  entered  Japan  from 
the  Corean  peninsula,  with  Malays  in  the  south 
and  people  of  the  Aino  race  in  the  main  island. 
We  read  in  Japanese  annals  of 
constant  war  with  savages,  and  in 
comparatively  recent  times  the 
Aino  race  occupied  the  northern 
extremity  of  Honshu.  There  are 
two  distinct  types  of  Japanese 
face,  that  which  is  found  in  art 
designs  being  the  aidstocratic  and 
rarer  type.  It  is  distinguished  by 
an  oval  head  and  face,  rounded 
frontal  bones,  a high  forehead,  a 
nose  curved  and  well  shaped  but 
not  prominent,  narrow  and  slightly 
oblique  eyes  with  an  overlapping 
of  the  eyelid.  In  the  man  the 
face  is  almost  hairless,  with  the 
exception  of  a narrow  and  short 
moustache.  The  complexion  is 
pallid  or  slightly  olive,  and  the 
expression  demure.  The  com- 
moner and  vulgar  type,  almost 
universal  in  the  northern  districts, 
is  pudding-faced,  full-eyed,  flat- 
nosed, and  good-humoured  in  ex- 
pression. The  stature  of  the  race 
IS  small,  and  the  trunk  is  propor- 
tionately long  as  compared  with 
the  legs,  which  are  short.  The  use  of  heavy  wooden 
clogs  {geta),  together  with  the  carrying,  when  still 
young  themselves,  of  their  infant  brothers  and 
sisters,  gives  the  women  excessively  thick  ankles 

iand  flat  feet.  The  hands  are  usually  prettily  shaped, 
both  in  the  man  and  the  woman ; but  the  habit 
j of  keeping  these,  especially  in  winter,  inside  the 


kimono  ( ‘ coat  ’ ),  while  the  wide  sleeves  are  allowed 
to  hang  loose,  makes  them  clammy  to  the  touch. 
The  hair  is  coal-black  and  strong  in  texture,  and 
the  beard  bas  sometimes  a ruddy  tinge.  The  race 
is  physically  an  inferior  one,  tire  men  having  an 
ill-developed  form  and  harsh  features,  whilst  the 
women  lose  any  pretensions  to  good  looks  after 
the  first  bloom  of  youth  is  over.  The  plainness 
of  the  latter  is  increased  by  the  habit  at  marriage, 
or  after  passing  the  marriageable  age,  of  blacken- 
ing the  teeth  and  shaving  the  eyebrows,  customs 
happily  on  the  wane.  The  girls,  with  their  rosy 
cheeks,  fascinating  manners,  and  exquisitely  taste- 
ful dress,  are,  however,  particularly  attractive,  and 
the  children  are  bright  and  comely,  being  allowed 
full  liberty  to  enjoy  themselves — indeed  Japan  is 
the  paradise  of  ehildren. 

The  Japanese  have  many  excellent  qualities ; 
they  are  kindly,  courteous,  law-abiding,  cleanly 
in  their  habits,  frugal,  and  possessed  witli  a high 
sense  of  personal  honour  which  makes  soididness 
unknown.  This  is  associated,  moreover,  with  an 
ardent  patriotic  spirit,  quite  removed  from  factious- 
ness. Nowhere  are  good  manners  and  artistic 
culture  so  widespread,  reaching  even  to  the  lowest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  deficient  in  moral 
earnestness  and  courage,  which  leads  to  corruption 
in  social  life  and  institutions.  It  is  only  when 
matters  have  become  intolerable  that  discipline  is 
enforced  by  the  use  of  Draconian  measures.  An 
utter  lack  of  chivalry  towards  women  is  an  un- 
pleasing feature  of  the  national  life.  Civic  courage 
has  also  to  be  developed. 

The  town  costume  of  tlie  Japanese  gentleman 
consists  of  a bmse  silk  robe  e.xtending  from  the 
neck  to  the  ankles,  but  gathered  in  at  the  waist, 
round  which  is  fastened  a girdle  of  brocaded  silk. 
Over  this  is  worn  a loose,  wide-sleeved  jacket, 
decorated  with  the  wearer's  armorial  device.  White 
cotton  socks,  cleft  at  the  great  toes,  and  wooden 
pattens  complete  the  attire.  European  costume 
has  been  prescribed  by  government  as  the  official 
dress,  and  the  empress  and  her  suite  have  recently 
adopted  foreign  costume,  being  followed  to  a certain 


extent  by  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  capital. 
Hats  are  not  generally  worn,  except  by  those  who 
follow  European  fashions  or  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  women  wear  a loose  robe,  overlap])ing  in  front, 
and  fastened  with  a broad  heavy  girdle  of  silk 
[obi),  often  of  great  value.  In  winter  a succession 
of  these  robes  are  worn,  one  over  the  other.  The 
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foniierly  universal  chignon  coiffure  of  the  women, 
stiff  with  pomatum,  which  was  clone  up  by  the 
hairdresser  once  or  twice  a week,  is  rapiclly  yield- 
ing to  the  simpler  Grecian  knot.  The  poorer  classes 
wear  nothing  more  than  a loose  cotton  gown,  tied 
at  the  waist,  and  a loin-cloth,  frequently  working 
only  in  the  loin-cloth.  Women  of  the  lower  class 
think  nothing  of  exposing  the  person  to  the  waist. 
The  women  powder  profusely,  a white  skin  being 
highly  appreciated,  and  dye  the  lips  a deep  red  : 
jewellery  is  not  worn.  The  old-fashioned  coiffure 
of  the  men,  still  frequently  seen  among  the  lower 
classes,  especially  among  fishermen,  is  peculiar. 
The  head  is  shaven  on  the  top,  leaving  a broad 
rectangular  bald  space,  and  the  hair  of  the  unshaven 
portion,  formed  into  a compact  mass  like  a candle- 
end,  is  then  turned  forward  upon  the  crown.  The 
children’s  heads  are  shaven  grotesquely ; priests 
and  many  old  women  shave  the  head  completely. 
Long  hair  is  frequently  worn  by  discontented  poli- 
ticians and  philosophers,  while  widows  wear  short 
hair.  Both  Japanese  men  and  women  are  fond 
of  smoking  tobacco ; the  bowl  of  the  pipe  they 
use  is  less  in  size  than  half  a thimble,  and  requires 
constant  refilling. 

Although  the  Japanese  are  a singularly  united 
people,  yet  the  nation  divides  itself  into  two 
portions,  the  governing  and  the  governed.  The 
former,  representatives  of  the  military  class  and 
numbering  some  4000  families,  are  high-spuited 
and  masterful  ; the  rest  of  the  nation  are  sub- 
missive and  timid.  Many  of  the  seemingly  con- 
tradictory opinions  given  forth  regarding  the 
Japanese  can  be  reconciled  by  a recognition  of 
this  fact. 

Mode  of  Living,  <fcc. — Japanese  houses  are  slight 
constructions  of  wood ; in  place  of  windows  and 
shutters  they  have  an  inner  set  of  paper  screens, 
and  an  outer  set  of  wooden  shutters,  both  slid- 
ing in  grooves.  In  the  northern  districts  at  least 
two  sides  of  the  house  are  closed  in  with  walls 
of  mud  plastered  on  wicker-work.  The  floors  are 
covered  with  thick  soft  straw  mats,  measuring  6 
by  3 feet,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  houses 
is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  these  mats.  On 
them  the  inmates  sit,  eat,  and  sleep,  the  bed- 
clothes— heavily-padded  quilts — being  kept  during 
the  day  in  adjoining  closets.  The  surface  of  these 
mats  is  scrupulously  clean,  for  boots  and  clogs 
are  removed  before  entering.  In  winter  heat  is 
obtained  from  charcoal  boxes,  either  movable  or 
set  into  the  floor,  and  most  of  the  cooking  is  done 
over  charcoal  braziers.  Rice  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  ])eople,  but  in  the  poorer  mountainous  regions 
millet  often  takes  its  place.  Fish,  seaweed,  and 
beans  in  all  forms  are  served  with  the  rice,  especi- 
ally in  the  soups,  which  likewise  contain  bean- 
curd,  eggs,  and  vegetables.  Chestnuts  and  hazel- 
nuts are  also  largely  eaten,  and  the  walnut  is  made 
into  a sweetmeat.  Shoyu  (soy),  a sauce  made  of 
beans  and  wheat,  is  the  universal  condiment. 
Generally  speaking,  the  food  is  unsatisfying  and 
mawkish  to  foreigners.  Fowls  are  now  pretty 
widely  used  for  the  table,  and  pork  and  beef,  as 
well  as  bread,  are  increasingly  eaten.  The  meat- 
shops  are  frequented  at  night,  as  taverns  ai-e  in 
England. 

Japanese  towns  are  subject  to  conflagrations  to 
such  a degree  that  in  crowded  city  districts  houses 
are  supposed  to  last  on  an  average  only  three  years. 
The  people  store  their  valuables  in  square  towers 
of  bamboo  wattle-work  and  mud,  which  are  left 
standing  when  the  fire  has  swept  past.  Incen- 
diaris!!!  followed  by  robbery  is  a common  crime, 
formerly  punished  savagely.  The  institution  of  a 
gendarmerie  in  1881,  and  the  more  stable  nature  of 
the  edifices  recently  erected  in  the  capital,  have 
greatly  lessened  these  tires. 


The  Japanese  are  a dyspeptic  people,  more  dying 
fi'om  diseases  of  the  digestion  than  from  any  otlier 
cause.  Skin  diseases,  well  treated  at  the  various 
solfataras.  are  common  ; bone  diseases  are  also  rife. 
Lung  diseases  are  not  so  deadly  as  in  Great  Britain, 
and  child-birth  is  attended  with  little  or  no  danger. 
A very  dangerous  disease  peculiar  to  the  country 
and  yieldiiig  to  no  specific  remedy  is  kakle,  a form 
of  elephantiasis  or  beri-beri.  Smallpox  was  formerly 
a scourge,  but  compulsory  vaccination  has  remedied 
this.  Cholera  appeared  in  force  in  the  year  1879, 
and  again  violently  in  1886.  The  houses  are  built 
low  on  the  ground,  the  drains  are  open,  wells  are 
close  to  closets  and  rubbish-heaps.  However,  ther'e 
are  now  both  an  active  sanitary  society  in  Tokyo 
and  a foreign  professor  of  sanitary  engineering  in 
the  university,  and  water-M-orks  with  the  latest 
improvements  had  been  provided  for  Yokohama  by 
1890,  when  the  capital  and  Nagasaki  had  also 
water-work  schemes  under  consideration.  Infant 
mortality  is  small.  Suicide  is  common,  especially 
among  men,  three  out  of  four  male  suicides  hfinging 
themselves,  one  out  of  every  two  female  suicide:* 
drowning  herself.  The  figures  for  1890-94  showed 
an  annual  average  of  4606  men  and  3000  women. 

Manners  and  Customs. — Many  of  the  customs 
once  characteristic  of  Japan  have,  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  feudalism,  become  obsolete.  Among  these  is 
seppuku  or  hara-kiri  (see  Hari-Kari),  for  long  a 
legalised  mode  of  suicide.  The  wearing  of  swords 
by  civilians  in  public  was  forbidden  by  law  in  1876. 
The  social  position  of  women  is  more  favourable 
than  in  most  non-Christian  countries,  but  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  However,  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  empress  and  the  imperial  prin- 
cesses is  rajiidly  bringing  about  a social  equality  of 
the  sexes.  Formerly  concubines  were  recognised 
by  law,  and  a certain  number  of  imperial  mis- 
tresses are  attached  to  the  court,  whose  children 
are  open  to  the  succession — the  present  emperor 
and  crown-prince  being  the  sons  of  mistresses.  A 
man  can,  however,  have  only  one  legal  wife,  and 
the  keeping  of  concubines  in  the  same  house  with 
a wife  is  more  and  more  discountenanced  by  social 
opinion.  Divorces  are  easily  obtained  by  husbands, 
and  the  nuptial  tie  is  little  respected  among  the 
lower  classes  ; but  women  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
are  modest  and  virtuous.  Marriages  are  arranged 
through  an  intermediary,  and  both  sexes  marry  at 
an  early  age.  As  the  continuance  of  families  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  adoption  is  largely 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  families  dying 
out.  Prostitution  is  prevalent.  It  was  formerly 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a dutiful  daughter  to  sell 
herself  for  a term  of  years  to  the  proprietor  of 
a house  of  ill-fame  in  order  to  retrieve  her  father’s 
fallen  fortunes.  When  she  returned  no  stigma 
attached  to  her ; rather  was  she  honoured  for  her 
filial  devotion.  Licensed  houses  of  ill-fame  have 
always  been  confined  to  certain  districts,  outside 
the  city  limits,  and  are  carefully  inspected.  Hot 
baths  are  a great  institution  in  Japan.  Formerly 
it  was  a general  custom  for  persons  of  both  sexes 
to  bathe  together  : and  this  primitive  custom  still 
prevails  in  rural  districts,  although  forbidden  in  the 
cities  and  always  unknown  in  Tokyo.  Great  respect 
is  paid  to  the  dead,  and  posthumous  names  are 
conferred  after  death,  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
names  in  Japanese  history  being  posthumous  titles. 
Heavy  sums  are  lavished  on  funerals. 

Until  lately  the  only  vehicles  in  Japan  were 
two  kinds  of  palanquin — viz.  the  kago  and  the 
norimono  ; but  in  all  the  more  level  districts  these 
have  now  been  superseded  by  the  jinrikisha  ( ‘ man- 
power-carriage’),  a sort  of  two-wheeled  perambu- 
lator drawn  by  a man  who  runs  between  the 
shafts.  In  many  of  the  more  mountainous  regions 
the  roads  are  impracticable  even  for  the  jinrikisha. 
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The  Japanese  are  essentially  a pleasure-loving 
people,  and  spend  comparatively  large  sums  upon 
amusements.  The  theatre,  though  formerly  de- 
spised hy  the  samurai  class,  who  refused  to  enter 
its  doors,  forms  one  of  the  chief  national  resorts. 
The  female  parts  are  taken  by  men,  but  theatres 
e.xist  where  only  women  act.  A single  performance 
lasts  from  morning  till  sunset,  and  a whole  house- 
hold will  hire  a box  and  spend  the  entire  day  at  the 
theatre.  Many  of  the  arrangements  are  primitive, 
especially  the  orchestra,  whose  music  is  thin,  harsh, 
and  monotonous.  This  is  generally  true  of  Japanese 
music,  which  is  in  a primitive  stage ; the  principal 
instruments  are  the  stringed  samisen,  koto,  and 
kokyii,  and  the  wind-instruments  called  shakuhachi 
and  sho,  the  latter  mostly  used  at  funerals.  Pro- 
fessional musicians  are  in  great  request  and  are  well 
paid,  especially  the  young  women  Known  as  geisha, 
whose  dances  are  wonderfully  graceful.  Plower- 
shows  are  very  popular,  and  flower-gardens  are 
crowded  at  the  proper  seasons — the  plum  and  peach 
blossom  season  being  in  February  and  March,  the 
cherry-blossom  season  and  the  peony  season  in 
April,  the  wistaria  season  in  May,  the  iris  season 
in  June,  the  lotus  season  in  August,  the  chrysan- 
themum season  in  October  and  November.  The 
time  of  greatest  festivity  is  the  New  Year,  now 
held  contemporaneously  with  our  own,  when  pine- 
trees  are  planted  before  the  doors,  the  houses  are 
gay  with  decoration,  and  presents  are  lavishly  made. 
The  favourite  game  at  this  season  is  oyobane,  a 
kind  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  January  is 
the  kite  season ; the  smaller  kites  are  of  various 
fantastic  shapes,  while  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful ones  are  usually  rectangular.  Wrestling,  jug- 
gling, and  archery  are  favourite  sports,  and  among 
indoor  games  go  (checkers)  and  shogi  (chess). 

Language  and  Literature. — The  Japanese  lan- 
guage belongs  structurally,  like  Corean  and  Man- 
churian, to  the  Altaic  family,  and  like  other  Altaic 
languages,  delights  in  long  involved  sentences,  the 
introductory  details  being  heaped  up  to  an  extra- 
ordinary length,  so  that  when  the  final  verb  is 
reached  many  of  these  are  apt  to  be  already  for- 
gotten. The  verbs,  which  are  burdened  with  un- 
translatable honoi  ific  endings,  come  at  the  close  of 
the  clause.  Grammatical  gender  is  unrecognised ; 
case  is  indicated  by  separable  particles ; there  are 
no  articles ; prepositions  follow  the  words  they 
govern.  The  language,  though  ditticult  to  master, 
is  easily  pronounced  and  musical.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  civilisation  in  the  6th  century  was 
followed  by  a wholesale  absorption  of  Chinese 
words  and  characters,  but  the  language  remained 
grammatically  unchanged,  as  obscure  and  involved 
in  its  idioms  and  constructions  as  before.  Chinese 
ideographs  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
phonetic  syllabary  by  the  Buddhist  priest  Kobo- 
daishi  in  810.  In  process  of  time  this  system,  the 
Hiragana,  was  rendered  more  complex  by  the 
addition  of  variants,  and  this  led,  apparently,  to 
the  introduction  of  another  and  simpler  alphabet, 
entirely  without  variants,  known  as  the  Katakana 
character.  The  revolution  of  1868  caused  the  lan- 
guage to  become  more  Chinese  in  vocabulary  than 
ever,  from  the  necessity  of  coining  a host  of  new 
scientific  terms,  although  many  European  words 
were  also  transferi'ed  simpliciter.  A movement, 
powerfully  supported,  has  been  on  foot  for  sevei-al 
years  to  introduce  the  Roman  alphabet,  a reform 
which  would  save  much  tedious  labour,  as  Japanese 
youths  have  to  spend  years  in  familiarising  them- 
selves with  the  diflicuit  Chinese  ideographs.  The 
literature  of  Japan  is  meagre  and  vapid  when  com- 
pared with  Eiiropean  literature.  Poetry  came  to 
be  a mere  matter  of  the  manipulation  of  words,  a 
feminine  accomplishment,  associated  with  fine  cali- 
graphy,  although  the  classical  poetry  has  left  some 
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charming  remains.  Both  the  classical  prose  and 
poetry  owe  much  to  women  writers.  A cloud 
rested  on  literature  during  the  troublous  feudal 
times,  lasting  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century. 
The  revival  of  the  Shinto  religion  by  Mabuchi, 
Motoori  ( 1730-1801 ),  and  other  scholars  Avas  accom- 
panied by  a great  improvement  in  style ; but  this 
Neo-classical  Japanese  has  been  servilely  imitated, 
and  is  fast  becoming  fossilised.  At  present  the 
language,  though  capable  of  expressing  almost 
every  shade  of  thought  required  in  a complete 
modern  civilisation,  labours  under  these  difficulties: 
(1)  there  are  countless  homonyms — e.g.  fifty-four 
characters  pronounced  kd,  often  requiring  pictorial 
explanation  in  speaking;  (2)  the  colloquial  and 
written  styles  differ  wholly,  and  thus  liteiuture 
fails  to  receive  fresh  impulses,  and  is  not  the  herit- 
age of  the  Avhole  nation.  The  greatest  of  Japanese 
novelists  is  Bakin  (1767-1848),  but  his  works  are 
terribly  spun  out.  The  light  prose,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  the  17th  century,  is  well  represented 
by  Yayu  and  Ikku.  From  the  Kojiki,  or  ‘ Records 
of  Ancient  Matters,’  downwards  Japanese  litera- 
ture is  full  of  indecencies.  Much  of  the  place 
nomenclature  of  Japan  has  been  traced  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  to  an  Aino  source.  Double  names 
abound,  a native  and  a Chinese  form,  especially  for 
the  provinces,  that  with  the  shu  termination,  as  in 
Shinshu,  being  the  Chinese  form.  Most  family 
names  were  originally  place  names. 

Beligions  of  Japan. — There  are  two  prevailing 
religions  in  Japan — Shinto  or  Kami  no  Michi  ( ‘The 
way  of  the  gods’),  the  indigenous  faith  ; and  Bud- 
dhism, introduced  from  China  in  652.  ( 1 ) Shintd- 

ism. — The  characteristics  of  Shintdism  in  its  pure 
form  are  ‘ the  absence  of  an  ethical  and  doctrinal 
code,  of  idol-worship,  of  priestcraft,  and  of  any 
teachings  concerning  a future  state,  and  the  deifi- 
cation of  heroes,  emperors,  and  great  men,  together 
with  the  Avorship  of  certain  forces  and  objects  in 
nature.’  The  principal  divinity  is  the  sun-goddess 
Amaterasu,  from  Avhom  the  Mikado  is  held  to  be 
descended.  After  the  restoration  the  government 
attempted  to  free  Shintoism  from  the  Buddhist 
innovations  Avhich  had  contaminated  it,  and  to 
revive  it  in  its  pure  form  as  the  national  religion. 
Shintd  temples  are  singularly  destitute  of  ecclesi- 
astical paraphernalia.  A metal  mirror  generally 
stands  on  the  altar,  but  even  this  is  a Buddhist 
innovation.  The  spirit  of  the  enshrined  deity  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a case,  Avhich  is  exposed  to  A-ieAV 
only  on  the  day  of  the  deity’s  annual  festival. 
The  Avorship  consists  merely  in  Avashing  the  face 
in  a font,  striking  a bell,  throAA'ing  a fcAv  cash  into 
the  money-box,  and  praying  silently  for  a fcAv 
seconds ; nevertheless,  long  pilgrimages  to  famous 
shrines  and  to  the  summits  of  sacred  mountains 
are  often  taken  to  accomplish  this.  Shintoism  is 
rather  an  engine  of  government  than  a religion  ; 
it  keeps  its  hold  on  the  masses  chiefly  through  its 
being  inteiAvoven  Avith  reverence  for  ancestors  and 
patriotic  ideas.  (2)  Buddhism. — Of  Buddhists 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  sects.  _ The 
monks  have  assumed  the  functions  of  priests, 
and  Japanese  Buddhist  worship  presents  striking 
resemblances  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  NotAAdthstanding  the  increased  patron- 
age recently  bestoAved  upon  Shintdism  by  the 
government.  Buddhism  is  still  the  dominant 
religion  among  the  people.  The  most  popular, 
as  Avell  as  the  Avealthiest  and  most  enlightened, 
of  the  Buddhist  denominations  is  the  Monto  or 
Shinshu  sect,  Avhich  recognises  one  God  in  Amida 
Buddha  ( only,  however,  an  abstract  principle 
personitied),  discountenances  asceticism  and  cleri- 
cal celibacy,  and  cultivates  preaching,  the  favour- 
ite toj)ic  being  the  duty  of  self-reliance.  It 
Avould  be  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  a 
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clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  adherents  of 
Buddhism  and  Shintoism  respectively  ; in  the 
popular  mind  the  two  faiths  are  so  blended  that 
the  temples  of  both  are  frequented  without  much 
discrimination.  The  better-educated  classes  are 
mostly  agnostics,  striving  more  or  less  to  regulate 
their  lives  by  the  maxims  of  Confucius.  The 
priests  retain  their  hold  on  the  people  largely  as 
being  custodians  of  the  graveyards  and  performers 
of  funeral  rites.  Their  moral  influence  is  not 
weighty,  many  being  bad  boys  for  whom  their 
fathers  have  found  it  impossible  to  find  good  wives. 
In  the  Meiji  period  none  of  the  imperial  family 
have  entered  the  church  ; they  affect  in  preference 
the  army  and  navy.  Some  of  the  more  active 
sects,  notably  the  Monto  sect  at  Kyoto,  which 
has  established  a large  college,  are  rising  to  the 
occasion  and  sending  out  preachers  and  propa- 


Torii  of  Temple,  Suwa. 


but  many  are  now  falling  into  decay,  while  others 
are  turned  into  schoolhouses.  Every  grove  has  its 
shrine  and  torii,  a structure  in  wood  or  stone,  con- 
sisting of  two  upright  pillars  joined  at  the  top  by 
two  transverse  beams  or  slabs  ; metal  torii  aie  also 
not  unknown.  The  Buddhist  monasteiies  in  the 
Japanese  middle  ages  were  undoubtedly  wonder- 
ful centres  of  civilisation,  and  the  priests  for  long 
commanded  reverence  by  their  self-denial. 

Christian  Missions. — Full  toleration  is  extended 
to  all  forms  of  religious  belief,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
community.  Francis  Xavier  introduced  Chris- 
tianity in  1549,  but  his  woik  was  e.xtinguisbed 
in  blood,  till  scaicely  a trace  of  it  was  left.  When, 
however,  the  country  was  opened  in  1854  it 
was  found  that  2'2,000  historicsu  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  had  survived  persecution  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nagasaki.  Christianity  may  be  said 
to  have  finally  died  out  in  Tokyo  in  1715.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  now  a bishop  of  north 
and  one  of  south  Japan,  and  schools  and  convents 
scattered  over  the  country.  The  Greek  Church 
has  built  an  imposing  cathedral  in  Tokyo,  and 
carries  on  a flourishing  work  in  the  capital  and  the 
north-east  of  Japan.  Of  the  Protestant  missions 
the  Presbyterians,  five  sects  working  together,  and 
the  American  Congregationalists  are  the  most 
flourishing.  The  American  and  Canadian  Method- 
ists, the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  others  are 
also  actively  at  work.  In  1893  the  number  of 
Protestant  missionaries  was  150  men,  100  un- 


married ladies,  and  102  native  ministers,  and 
the  membership  at  the  532  stations  was  over 
20,000.  There  were  10,297  scholars  at  the  mission 
schools,  and  at  Sunday  schools  21,597  pupils. 
There  were  32,000  Roman  Catholics,  with  62 
missionaries  and  40  unmarried  ladies ; and  14,000 
members  of  the  Greek  Church.  Osaka  is  the 
centre  of  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  but  the  bishop  who  presides  over  it  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
resides  in  Tokyo.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  America  has  a resident  secretary 
in  Tokyo,  and  is  represented  by  teachers  in 
almost  every  province. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory.  There  is 
a complete  system  of  local  elementaiy,  middle, 
and  normal  schools,  and  a central  university  in  the 
capital,  with  five  higher  middle  schools  as  feeders, 
one  in  Tokyo,  the  others  at  Sendai,  Kyoto,  Kan- 
azawa in  Kaga,  and  Kumamoto.  There  is  also  a 
higher  normal  school  in  the  capital.  The  element- 
ary school  course  extends  over  eight  years  ( six  to 
fourteen),  four  years  being  devoted  to  an  ordinary 
and  four  to  a higher  course.  There  were,  in  1888, 
25,530  elementary  schools,  52  middle  schools,  and 
46  normal  schools,  besides  18  girls’  high  schools, 
89  technical,  1741  special,  and  67  kindergarten 
schools.  The  university,  reorganised  in  1886, 
when  it  absorbed  the  late  Imperial  College  of 
Engineering  and  other  institutions  of  a high 
grade,  consists  of  five  colleges — Law  and  Politics, 
Literature,  Science,  Engineering,  and  Medicine. 
It  is  attended  by  over  700  students,  and  is  a 
j)owerful  and  well-equipped  institution,  costing 
the  country  £42,000  annually.  On  its  staff  are 
8 German  professors,  7 British,  1 American,  and 
1 French.  Other  institutions  in  the  capital  are 
the  Music  Academy,  the  Technological  School,  the 
Dendrological  School,  the  Nobles’  School,  attended 
by  the  young  crown-prince,  the  Peeresses’  School, 
the  Girls’  Higher  School,  the  Ladies’  Institute,  the 
English  Law  School,  the  Higher  Commercial  School, 
besides  eight  other  commercial  schools  in  the 
country.  Education  is  perfectly  free  from  class 
restrictions,  even  the  Nobles’  School  being  by  no 
means  exclusively  aristocratic.  Mission  schools 
have  been  doing  excellent  work.  The  capital  is 
full  of  priv'ate  schools  and  colleges,  the  Senimon- 
Gakko,  founded  by  H.  E.  Count  Okuma ; the  Keio- 
Gijiku,  conducted  by  Mr  Fukuzawa,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  modern  Japanese  thought  and  editor  of 
a jiopuhar  daily  paper ; the  Kyoritsu-Gakko,  &c. 

The  printing-press  is  very  active.  Daily  news- 
papers abound  and  are  sold  astonishingly  cheap. 
The  press  laws  are  stringent,  and  imprisonments 
under  them  frequent.  During  the  war  of  1895  the 
sanitary  and  surgical  appliances  and  methods  of  the 
Japanese  were  scientifically  perfect.  Japanese 
physiologists  and  chemists  (such  as  Kitasato)  now 
rank  with  the  foremost  European  and  American 
scientists. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Japanese  army  was  or- 
ganised after  European  methods  in  the  years  1868-72 
by  a French  military  mission.  A mild  form  of  con- 
scription ( 1 out  of  every  28  young  men  above  twenty ) 
came  into  force  in  1883.  The  presence  of  German 
niilitaiy  advisers  resulted  in  the  departure  in  1888 
of  the  last  of  the  French  military  mission.  The 
soldiery  cany  the  Murata  rifle,  an  adaptation  of  the 
chassepot.  in  1890  the  army  numbered,  in  service, 
49,294,  of  whom  3685  were  commissioned  officers 
and  131  engineers;  1st  reserve,  113,065  and  22 
engineers ; 2d  reserve,  51,691.  In  1895,  after  the 
war,  the  regular  army  was  reported  to  number 
no  less  than  279,000  men.  The  navy,  organised 
under  a British  naval  mission,  possessed  in  1895, 
after  tlie  war,  some  .30  ships  of  all  kinds,  including 
tho.se  captured  from  the  Chinese,  and  3 modern 
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coast  - defence  gun -vessels,  besides  5 obsolete 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  some  of  which  are 
used  as  training-ships.  There  were  also  3 powerful 
ships  of  the  latest  design  fitting  out  and  in  reserve, 
and  5 more  under  construction.  Of  torpedo  boats 
there  were  5,  with  17  more  under  construction,  also 
4 stationary  school  ships,  and  6 or  7 small  fast  craft 
for  harbour  defence.  The  three  naval  stations  are 
Yokosuka,  15  miles  south  of  Yokohama ; Kure,  on 
the  Inland  Sea ; and  Sasebo  : the  principal  arsenal 
is  at  Yokosuka.  The  personnel  consists  of  850 
commissioned  officers  and  12,000  sub-officers  and 
men.  The  naval  college  was  removed  in  1888  from 
Tokyo  to  the  island  of  Etajima,  in  the  Inland  Sea, 
close  by  Kure. 

The  Japanese  police  is  a most  efficient  force, 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  old  samurai,  and  number- 
ing over  27,000.  A gendarnrerie  was  established 
in  1881.  The  convict  system  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  convict  establishments  yield  a profit  to  the 
government. 

Railways. — The  railway-system  began  with  two 
lines,  one  from  Tokyo  to  Yokohama,  and  the  other 
from  Hyogo  to  Osaka  and  Kyoto.  In  1877  a great 
impetus  was  given  to  railway  construction  by  the 
formation  of  private  companies.  The  lines  now  in 
course  of  construction  will,  when  completed,  give 
the  following  trunk  lines  : ( 1 ) a central  railway 
between  the  two  capitals  (finished);  (2)  a con- 
tinuation through  Hyogo  to  Shimonoseki;  (3)  a 
line  from  Tokyo  to  Aomori ; ( 4 ) a west-coast  railway 
by  the  Shinano  Mountains  to  Niigata;  (5)  a line 
in  Kyushu  from  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  to 
Kagoshima.  Shikoku  and  Yezo  have  each  one  short 
railway.  Numerous  branch  and  loop  lines  are  fin- 
ished or  under  construction.  The  gauge  is  a narrow 
one ; most  of  the  engineers  are  English-trained. 
Total  mileage  open  in  1896,  2500  miles. 

In  the  mechanical  arts  the  Japanese  have  at- 
tained to  great  excellence,  especially  in  metallurgy, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  lacquer  ware, 
and  silk  fabrics  ; indeed,  in  some  of  these  depart- 
ments works  of  art  are  produced  so  exquisite  in 
design  and  execution  as  to  excel  the  best  products 
of  Europe.  The  Emperor  Gotoba,  eighty-third  of 
his  line,  founded  about  1200  a school  of  sword- 
making in  Kyoto,  which  he  himself  practically 
superintended  ; Masamune  ( 14tli  century ) blades 
are  the  most  famous.  Goto  Yujo  ( 1435-1513)  may 
be  said  to  have  created  the  art  of  chiselling  in 
metals  in  Japan.  E.xcellently-finished  cutlery  is 
still  made  in  Osaka  and  Tokyb.  The  porcelain 
industry  virtually  dates  from  the  13tli  century, 
when  Shunkei,  the  ‘Father  of  Pottery,’  flourished 
at  Seto  in  Owari ; hence  the  Japanese  name 
Setomono  for  all  kinds  of  earthenware.  Shunkei 
studied  for  six  years  in  China ; but  Japan  also 
owes  much  to  Corea,  whence  artisans  arrived  at 
various  periods  on  the  invitation  of  Japanese 
nobles.  Among  the  most  celebrated  wares  are 
the  crackled  Satsuma,  which  dates  from  about 
1640,  the  Hizen,  the  Kaga,  and  the  Owari.  Much 
of  the  art  decoration  of  these  is  executed  in  Tokyo. 
The  lacquer  industry  dates  from  prehistoric 
times ; some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  lacquer 
ware  extant  date  from  the  shogunate  of  Yoshimasa 
(1436-80);  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
lacquering  perhaps  reached  its  acme  of  perfection. 
The  bronze  and  inlaid  metal- work  of  Japan  is 
higljly  esteemed.  The  best  enamel  (shippo),  an 
art  introduced  from  China  two  and  a half  centuries 
ago,  is  made  in  Kyoto.  Silk-Aveaving  is  carried  to 
high  perfection,  especially  in  the  two  districts  of 
KAvansei,  round  Ky5to,  Avhose  looms  supply 
artistic  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  KAvanto,  round 
Maebashi,  north  of  Tokyo,  Avhich  supplies  ordinary 
wearing  materials.  Factories  Avith  their  modern 
improvements  are,  however,  gradually  taking  the 
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place  of  the  old-fashioned  looms.  Kyoto  is  also  a 
centre  for  embroidered  goods,  often  so  exquisitely 
finished  as  to  resemble  paintings.  The  Japanese 
make  neat  carpenters  ancl  coopers.  Their  saAV  and 
plane,  instead  of  being  pushed,  are  draAvn  toAvards 
the  maniiAulator  ; they  are  very  skilful  in  the  use  of 
the  adze,  but  their  axe  is  a clumsy  instrument. 

Japanese  jjicforfaf  art  divides  itself  into  several 
schools.  The  primitive  school,  of  Avhich  the  cele- 
brated SugaAvara  Michizane  and  Kose  Kanaoka 
are  the  leading  names,  took  its  rise  in  the  9th 
century.  The  first  really  native  school,  Avbich  is 
known  as  the  Yamato  Riu,  and  later  on  as  the  Tosa 
Riu,  dates  from  1000 ; it  devoted  itself  principally 
to  the  painting  of  court-life  scenes  of  ceremony, 
illustrations  of  the  early  native  romances,  careful 
draAvings  of  horses  and  falcons,  &c.,  landscape 
being  subordinate.  The  drawing  Avas  careful  and 
Avith  a fine  brush  ; gold  and  bright  colours  Avere 
lavishly  used.  The  perspective  Avas  isometrical, 
and  the  liberty  Avas  frequently  taken  of  ignoring 
the  roofs  of  buildings  Avhen  depicting  the  interiors. 
Koson,  the  last  famous  painter  of  this  school,  died 
in  1866.  The  Chinese  school,  Avhich  may  be  traced 
back  to  1400,  reached  its  highest  development  in 
the  great  master  Kano  Motonobu  or  Ko-Hogen 
(1476-1559),  and  held  j)re-eminence  for  three  cen- 
turies. The  Avorks  of  this  school  are  characterised 
by  quiet  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  a bold  use 
of  the  pencil ; the  scenery  depicted  is  conven- 
tional, often  impossible,  and  nearly  ahvays  in  its 
origin  Chinese.  The  advent  of  Hokusai  (1760- 
1849)  marked  a neAV  departure.  Hokusai,  a man 
of  the  people,  struck  out  a neAV  path,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  realistic  of  the  Avorld’s  painters.  It  is 
this  popular  school,  held  in  comparatively  slight 
respect  in  Japan  itself,  which  has  the  chief  attrac- 
tion for  foreign  lovers  of  art. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — The  commercial  and 
industrial  progiess  of  Japan  has  of  late  been  most 
satisfactory.  Until  the  year  1880  Japan  had  not 
accommodated  her  expenses  to  her  income.  A 
diminution  of  expenses  then  began,  culminating, 
at  the  close  of  1885,  in  a Avholesale  dismissal  of 
unnecessary  officials.  The  ministry  of  finance  had 
already  taken  in  hand  the  question  of  the  paper 
currency,  which  fell  steadily  from  1879,  until  in 
1883  it  touched  80  per  cent,  discount.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  silver  payments  Avere  resumed  in 
1884,  a Avonderful  triumph  of  finance.  Since  then 
private  companies  have  been  encouraged  to  buy 
over  government  undertakings  and  develop  neAv 
schemes.  Foremost  of  such  are  the  Nippon  Ginko 
(Bank  of  Japan),  a semi-government  institution, 
the  Nippon  Ytisen  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
numerous  raihvay  companies,  various  traiuAvay 
lines,  &c.  Japanese  commercial  morality  and  far- 
sightedness do  not  enjoy  a high  reputation.  Whole- 
s^e  transactions  have  been  rendered  impossible  by 
Avant  of  good  faith,  and  excellent  undertakings 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  for  the  same  reason. 
The  chief  ports  are  Yokohama  and  Kobe  ( or  Hyogo ), 
tbe  outlet  for  the  rich  products  of  central  Japan, 
noAv  a formidable  rival  to  Yokohama  and  eclips- 
ing Nagasaki,  AA'hich  Avill  ahvays  have  a certain 
importance  as  long  as  the  Takashima  coal-mine 
remains  unexhausted.  Niigata  is  a foreign  port 
only  in  name ; Hakodate,  in  Yezo,  carries  on  a 
growing  trade.  The  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  Japan  has  of  late  been  marvellous. 
In  1890-95  the  exports  increased  in  value  from 
£11,300,000  to  nearly  £25,000,000 ; the  imports 
from  £16,000,000  to  about  £30,000,000.  Japan  is 
noAv  seriously  threatening  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy  of  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  as 
in  Singapore.  In  respect  of  volume  of  trade  Avith 
Japan  Britain  comes  first,  then  the  United  States, 
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then  China,  then  France,  and  next  India.  From 
Great  Britain  come  chiefly  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  iron  and  machinery,  and  chemicals.  The 
staple  exports  of  Japan  are  tea  (United  States  and 
Canada),  silk  (United  States,  Canada,  France, 
Great  Britain),  rice  (Australia,  Great  Britain, 
Germany),  porcelain,  coals,  matches,  umbrellas, 
clocks,  mats,  fans,  gums,  camphor,  shellfish,  hemp, 
lacquer-ware,  copper,  salt  fish,  cuttle-fish,  fish-oil, 
fish-manure,  seaweed,  mushrooms,  &c.  In  1895,  of 
2300  ships  (1600  of  them  steamers)  entering  and 
clearing  Japanese  ports  in  the  foreign  trade,  nearly 
900  were  Japanese  (350  steamers).  The  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  a significant 
feature  in  the  Japanese  industrial  revolution ; in 
1896  there  were  over  thirty  prosp)erous  cotton 
factories.  The  Japanese  emigrate  to  Hawaii, 
Queensland,  &c.  In  1894  Britain  rescinded  the 
capitulations  under  which  British  subjects  in 
Japan  could  only  he  tried  by  consular  courts. 

Government  and  Administration. — The  govern- 
ment is  a hereditary  monarchy,  the  succession  being 
now  exclusively  in  the  male  line.  The  cabinet 
consists  of  ten  ministers  of  state,  presided  over 
by  a minister  president,  their  departments  being 
Foreign  Affairs,  Imperial  Household,  Interior, 
Finance,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  Education,  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  Communications  (post  and 
telegraph,  &c. ).  There  is  also  a privy -council, 
mostly  composed  of  former  ministers  of  state. 
The  new  constitution,  laid  out  on  German  lines, 
is  jealously  careful  of  the  supremacy  of  the  throne. 
The  imperial  diet  consists  of  two  Houses,  and  its 
approval  is  necessary  for  the  passing  of  every  law, 
debates  being  held  in  public.  The  first  general 
election  took  place  in  1890 ; provincial  assemblies 
were  instituted  in  1879.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses Japan  is  divided  into  forty-three  Izen  or 
prefectures  and  three  fn,  or  city  governments 
(Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka).  The  normal  revenue  of 
late  years  ( apart  from  the  war  indemnity  received 
from  China,  q.v.)  has  been  about  £14,000,000,  and 
is  usually  much  more  than  balances  the  expendi- 
ture. The  debt  in  1895  was  £63,000,000.  Fenal 
and  civil  codes  have  been  drafted  on  a European 
basis.  Taxation  mostly  falls  upon  land ; the 
land-tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a percentage  of 
the  market  value  of  the  land.  It  has  hitherto 
been  impossible  for  Japan,  owing  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  treaties,  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  customs  duties.  The  liquor  and  tobacco 
duties  are  heavy. 

Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  &c. — The  coin- 
age is  practically  of  silver,  although  gold  coins  are 
still  issued.  The  mint  for  metal  coinage  at  Osaka, 
organised  and  superintended  until  quite  recently 
by  British  experts,  turns  out  exquisitely-finished 
coins.  The  silver  dollar  or  yen  has  since  1880  cir- 
culated generally  in  the  Far  East  on  a par  with 
the  Mexican  dollar  ; its  present  value  is  about  3s. 
There  is  a subsidiary  silver  coinage  of  50,  20,  and 
10  sen  pieces,  besides  a nickel  5 sen  piece ; also  a 
copper  coinage  of  2 sen,  1 sen,  5 rin,  2 rin,  and  1 rin 
pieces  ( 10  rin  = 1 sen  ; 100  sen  = 1 yen ).  The 
paper  mint  in  Tokyo  turns  out  a redeemable  paper 
currency. 

For  lineal  measure,  the  artisan’s  and  land 
shaku  answers  pretty  closely  to  the  English  foot 
( = •9942119);  the  dry  goods  shaku  is  longer 
(1 '242765).  Long  distances  are  measured  by  ri ; 
36  cho  — 1 ri  = 2'44034  English  miles.  Land  is 
bought  and  sold  by  the  tsubo  (=36  sq.  feet). 
M'’eight  is  reckoned  by  kin  ( 1 kin  = 1 ’32507323  lb. 
avoir.)  and  by  kiuamme  (16  kwamme  = 100  kin). 

On  January  1,  1888,  mean  solar  time  for  135° 
long. , or  9 hours  E.  of  Greenwich,  was  adopted  as 
standard  time  for  all  Japan.  This  meridian  passes 
through  Akashi,  fully  half  a degree  W.  of  Kyoto. 


Authorities. — The  works  of  Kaempfer  (2  vols.  Loud. 
1727)  and  of  Siebold  (20  vols.  Leyden,  1832-51)  remain 
always  classical.  The  best  handy  coinpendiums  of  in- 
formation on  Japan  are  the  Handbook  for  Japan,  in 
Murray’s  series,  compiled  by  Satow  and  . Hawes  (1884), 
th.e  Ancien  J apon  ot  Appert  and  Kinoshita  ( Tokyo,  1888), 
and  J Concise  Dictionary  of  Japan  : Hoads,  Towns,  Laws, 
Ac.,  by  W.  N.  "Whitney  (Tokyo  and  Lond.  1890).  As 
general  treatises  J.  J.  Rein’s  Japan  ( 2 vols. ; Eng.  trans. 
1884-88)  and  W.  E.  Griffis’s  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New 
York,  1876)  may  be  consulted,  the  first  being  scien- 
tific, the  second  popular.  Anderson’s  Pictorial  Arts 
of  Japan  (Lond.  1886)  and  Morse’s  Japanese  Homes 
(Boston,  U.S.  1886)  are  valuable  special  treatises.  For 
the  language  and  literature  consult  the  grammars  of 
Aston,  Chamberlain,  and  Imbrie,  and  the  dictionaries  of 
Hepburn,  Satow,  and  Gubbins,  and  Chamberlain’s  Class- 
ical Poetry  of  the  Japanese  (1880).  A mine  of  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan  (Lond.  Trubner),  the  Transactions  of 
the  German  Asiatic  Society,  the  Transactions  of  the 
Seismological  Society  of  Japan,  and  the  Chrysanthemum, 
a monthly  review  now  extinct.  The  Imperial  University 
sends  out  memoirs  ; and  there  is  a Japan  Weekly  Mail 
(Yokohama).  See  also  works  by  Arnold  (1891),  Murray 
( 1894 ),  Hearn  ( 1895 ),  and  Parsons  ( 1896 ) ; and  books  on 
the  Far  East  by  Curzon  (1894)  and  Norman  (1895). 

Japanning  is  the  art  of  producing,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  a hard  coating  of  coloured  varnish  upon 
metal,  wood,  or  papier-mache.  Articles  so  coated 
resemble  the  lacquer  wares  of  Japan  and  China 
(see  Lacquer).  A japanned  surface  differs -from 
an  ordinary  painted  surface  in  being  harder  and 
more  durable,  and  also  in  not  being  easily  in- 
jured by  hot  water  or  by  being  placed  near  a 
fire.  A good  brown  ‘ japan  ’ is  prepared  by  separ- 
ately heating  equal  quantities  of  amber  and  asphal- 
tum,  and  adding  to  each  one-half  the  quantity  by 
weight  of  boiled  linseed-oil.  Both  compounds  are 
then  mixed  together.  Copal  resin  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amber,  but  it  is  not  so  durable.  Tinned 
iron  goods  are  most  largely  japanned,  and  for  them 
brown  and  black  colours  are  chiefly  used.  Both 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  lu-own  japan,  the  metal 
getting  a preliminary  coating  of  black  paint  when 
black  is  required.  Only  one  coating  of  brown 
japan  is  given  to  cheap  goods,  but  for  better  wares 
two  or  more  coatings  are  applied.  After  each 
coating  the  articles  are  heated  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  in  an  oven  at  from  135°  to  165°  F. , or  even 
up  to  a much  higher  temperature.  The  japanned 
surface  is  then  rubbed  with  line  ground  pumice, 
next  with  rottenstone,  and  the  final  polisli  given 
to  it  by  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Gold  or  bronze 
bands  or  floral  decoration,  or  both,  are  generally 
added.  These  are  first  painted  on  in  japanner’s 
gold  size,  and  then  the  gold  leaf  is  applied  or  the 
bronzed  power  dusted  on,  after  which  the  objects 
are  again  placed  in  the  oven.  After  they  are 
removed  the  gilt  or  bronzed  portions  get  a 2n’o- 
tecting  coat  of  white  spirit  varnish.  Wlien  white 
or  other  light  colours  are  used  for  japanning  they 
are  mixed  with  jajranner’s  varnish.  These  require 
more  careful  heating  in  the  oven  than  dark  brown 
or  black.  Such  articles  as  tea-trays,  coal-boxes, 
cash-boxes,  tin  canisters,  and  the  like  are  japanned 
in  great  numbers  in  Birmingham.  Portable  baths 
are  usually  finished  internally  in  white  japan  ; and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  this  would  last  much 
longer  than  it  often  does  if  care  were  taken  not  to 
leave  soapy  water  in  the  baths  after  being  used. 
The  varnishing  or  japanning  of  the  surface  of  2)a2)ier- 
mache  wares  is  a similar  process  to  the  above,  but 
in  the  case  of  these  shell  or  metal  inlaying  is 
often  worked  into  the  jajran. 

Japhet,  according  to  the  Hebrew  record,  the 
second  son  of  Noah,  whose  descendants  peopled 
first  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  after  which  they 
pu’oceeded  to  occuijy  the  ‘isles  of  the  Gentiles.’ 
The  term  Japhetic  or  Japetic  was  at  one  time  used 
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loosely  for  peoples  of  the  European  stock  (nearly 
as  Aryan  and  Indo-European  now)  as  opposed  to 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  ( Asiatic  and  African ).  See 
Ethnology,  Philology. 

3h}}VLV^  (Yapurd),  or  CaquetA,  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in  southern  Colom- 
bia, on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes,  flows  ESE.,  and 
enters  the  Amazon  opposite  Teffe  by  several  arms. 
Its  upper  course  is  broken  by  many  falls,  but  in 
the  lower  part  it  is  navigable  for  river-steamers 
to  nearly  70°  W.  long.,  or  almost  500  miles. 

Jargoon.  See  Jacinth. 

Jarl.  See  Earl. 

JarnaCy  a village  in  the  French  department  of 
Charente,  23  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Angouleme,  where, 
on  March  13,  1569,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  III.,  and  26,000  Catholics  defeated  15,000 
Huguenots  under  Louis  I.,  Prince  of  Conde  (q.v. ). 

Jaroslav  (pronounced  Yaroslaf],  capital  of 
the  Russian  government  of  that  name,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Volga  with  its  affluent 
the  Kotorost,  173  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Moscow. 
The  town  has  broad  streets,  a fine  quay,  2 miles 
long,  beside  the  Volga,  nearly  fifty  churches,  three 
monasteries,  and  a theological  college ; it  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  law  college  ( lyceum ) 
has  more  than  300  students.  The  staple  industry 
of  the  place  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs ; 
next  comes  the  .weaving  of  linen,  wool,  and  silk. 
Jaroslav  is  an  important  river-port,  and  does  an 
active  trade  in  corn  (one  half),  groceries,  and  tex- 
tiles. Pop.  70,171.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1026,  and  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality until  1471,  when  it  fell  to  Moscow. — The 
government  of  Jaroslav,  with  an  area  of  13,751  sq. 
m.  and  a pop.  (1897)  1,073,593,  spins  and  weaves 
cotton  and  flax,  and  manufactures  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  chemicals. 

Jarrali.  See  Timber,  Western  Australia. 

Jarrow,  a municipal  borough  and  seaport  of 
Durham,  situated  on  the  Tyne,  3 miles  by  rail 
SW.  of  South  Shields  and  7 miles  E.  of  Newcastle. 
Its  growth  from  a small  colliery  village  to  the 
thriving  town  has  been  due  to  the  construction  of 
its  docks  (since  1859),  and  to  the  establishment 
of  Palmer  & Co.’s  iron-shipbuilding  and  marine 
engine  works,  blast-furnaces,  iron-foundries,  gun- 
factory,  &c.,  which  together  employ  upwards  of 
7000  hands.  Paper  and  chemicals  are  also  manu- 
factured, and  coal  is  shipped  in  large  quantities. 
At  Jarrow  in  682  Benedict  Biscop  founded  the 
Benedictine  monastery  with  -which  the  name  of 
Bede  (q.v.)  is  inseparably  associated.  The  chancel 
of  the  parish  church,  reconstructed  in  the  11th 
century,  retains  portions  of  Benedict’s  work ; the 
nave  was  rebuilt  in  1783  and  again  in  1866.  Bede’s 
chair  is  still  preserved  in  the  church.  Jarrow  was 
made  a municipality  in  1875.  Pop.  (1871 ) 18,115 ; 
(1891)  33,675.  See  Jewitt’s  Jarrow  Church  (1864). 

Jasher,  Book  of  (Jashar  in  Revised  Version  ; 
YiCh.  Sepher  ha-yashar,  ‘the  Book  of  the  Upright;’ 
translated  by  the  LXX.  Bihlion  tou  Enthous,  and 
by  the  Vulgate  Liber  J ustorum ; but  the  Peshito  has 
Sepher  Hashir,  ‘ Book  of  Praises  or  Hymns  ’ ),  is 
one  of  the  lost  books  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which 
is  quoted  twice  (Joshua,  x.  13 ; 2 Samuel,  i.  18). 
Regarding  its  character  and  contents  there  has 
been  much  speculation.  Talmudic  and  later  Jew- 
ish authorities  identified  it  variously  with  Genesis 
(sometimes  called  ‘the  Book  of  the  Upright’), 
Deuteronomy,  Judges,  &c.,  to  all  which  notions 
there  is  the  obvious  and  fatal  objection  that  the 
two  quotations  from  it  which  survive  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  these  books,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  found  in  the  first  two,  as  they  refer 
to  incidents  which  occurred  at  a subsequent  period 
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in  the  national  history.  The  conjecture  of  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  translators  has  been  adopted 
by  Dr  Lowth,  Herder,  and  other  scholars — viz.  that 
the  Book  of  Jasher  was  a collection  of  national 
ballads,  recording  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  national 
heroes  or  singing  the  praises  of  otherwise  celebrated 
men.  Gesenius  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view, 
and  suggests  that  it  may  have  acquired  its  name, 
‘the  Book  of  the  Upright,’  from  having  been  written 
chiefly  in  praise  of  upright  men.  Donaldson,  in  an 
over-ingenious  work,  (1854),  contended  for 

its  being  a composition  of  the  age  of  Solomon,  and 
a work  of  Nathan  and  Gad.  He  conceived  that  it 
originated  in  the  desire  of  the  more  religious  of  the 
community  to  possess  a record  of  the  national 
history  which  should  chiefly  set  forth  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  true  Hebrews,  and  he  attemjited  to 
extract  from  the  so-called  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  such  passages  as  he  believed  to 
have  originally  formed  part  of  it.  The  actual 
book  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Solomon,  especially  if  a fragment  relating  to 
the  building  of  the  temple  in  the  Septuagint  of 
1 Kings,  viii.  be  from  that  work.  In  the  12-14th 
centuries  no  less  than  three  different  works  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  lost  Book  of  Jasher  were  pro- 
duced ; and  in  1751  a preposterous  forgery  under 
this  name  (and  ultimately  traced  to  one  Hive,  a 
London  printer)  created  some  excitement.  It 
claimed  to  have  been  translated  from  Hebrew  by 
‘Alenin  of  Britain,’  and  Avas  reprinted  in  1829. 

Jashpiir,  a native  state  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  in 
Bengal.  Area,  1963  sq.  m.  ; pop.  90,240.  The 
country  is  a tableland,  ranging  from  2200  to  3500 
feet  in  height,  and  has  excellent  soil. 

Jasmin,  Jacques,  a modern  Gascon  poet,  was 
born  at  Agen,  6th  March  1798.  He  has  given  in  his 
Soubenis  (1830)  a humorous  account  of  the  poverty 
and  privations  of  his  early  life.  He  earned  his  living 
as  a barber;  but  Avrote  poetry  in  his  native  Langue- 
doc dialect.  His  first  volume,  entitled  Papillotos 
(‘Curl  Papers’),  appeared  in  1835.  He  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  by  reciting  his  OAvn  poems 
in  public.  His  poetry  is  full  of  beauty  and  poAver ; 
the  pathos  of  his  serious  and  the  Avit  of  his  comic 
pieces  are  of  a high  order.  His  poems  Avere 
received  Avith  enthusiasm  in  France  and  even  other 
parts  of  Europe.  He  Avas  made  a Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1846,  and  in  1852  his  works 
Avere  croAvned  by  the  French  Academy  and  a prize 
aAvarded  to  him.  He  published  four  volumes  of 
poems  in  all ; the  best  pieces  are  The  Charivari 
(1825),  a mock-heroic  poem;  The  Blind  Girl  of 
Castel-Cuille  (1835),  trans.  by  LongfelloAV ; Fran- 
qonetto  (1840) ; The  Twin  Brothers  (1841) ; Martha 
the  Simple  (1845);  and  The  Son’s  Week  (1849). 
These  poems  raised  Jasmin’s  native  tongue  to  the 
dignity  of  a literary  language,  and  initiated  a 
literary  and  linguistic  movement  in  the  south  of 
France  Avhich  has  gone  on  spreading  and  thriving 
since  his  death  (at  Agen,  on  4th  October  1864). 
See  French  Lives  by  Rabain  ( 1867)  and  J.  Andrien 
( 1882),  and  vol.  iii.  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  Portraits  Con- 
temporains,  and  the  Life  by  Samuel  Smiles  (1892). 

Jasmine,  or  Jessamine  (Jasmimim),  a genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Jasminacese.  The 
genus  Jasmine  has  its  calyx  and  corolla  each 
5 or  8 cleft,  tAvo  stamens  attached  to  and  in- 
cluded Avithin  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  a 
two-lobed  berry,  one  of  the  lobes  generally  abort- 
ive. The  name  Jasmine  is  from  the  Persian 
ydsniin.  The  native  country  and  the  date  of 
introduction  of  the  Common  Jasmine  {J.  offi- 
cinale) are  unknoAvn,  but  according  to  Gerard 
it  Avas  in  common  use  as  a Avall-shrub  and  for 
covering  arbours  as  far  back  as  1597,  and  it  is 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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The  perfume  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  by  means 
of  absorption  in  a fatty  substance.  An  essential 
oil  is  also  distilled  from  jasmine.  The  commercial 
oil  of  jasmine,  however,  is  merely  oil  of  ben  or  the 
like  flavoured  with  jasmine. — J.  grandijloriim,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  has  flowers  still  more 
fragrant.  Another  Indian  species  is  J.  Sanibac. 


— Several  other  species,  some  with  erect  and  some 
with  twining  stems,  are  not  uncommon  in  gardens 
and  greenhouses.  Some  have  white,  and  some 
have  yellow  flowers. — Cape  Jasmine  is  a name 
for  Gardenia  (q.v.),  and  the  Carolina  Jasmine  is 
Gelsemium  (q.v.). 

Jason.  See  Argonauts. 

Jasper  (Gr.  ias2ns),  a mineral  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Quartz  (q.v.),  and 
distinguished  by  its  opacity,  owing  to  a mixture  of 
clay  or  other  substances  with  the  silica  of  which  it 
is  chiefly  composed.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
jasper,  some  of  them  of  one  colour,  as  brown,  red, 
yellow,  green,  white,  blue,  or  black,  and  some 
variously  striped,  spotted,  or  clouded  with  different 
colours.  Jasper  is  a very  abundant  mineral ; it  is 
found  in  veins  and  embedded  masses  in  many  rocks, 
sometimes  appears  as  a rock  of  which  whole  hills 
are  formed,  and  is  very  common  in  the  shape  of 
pebbles.  It  has  been  prized  from  the  most  ancient 
times  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  it  takes  a high 
polish.  The  kind  called  Porcelain,  jasper  is  rather 
rare.  It  is  often  full  of  minute  holes,  or  is  cracked 
in  all  directions.  It  is  regarded  as  a kind  of 
natural  porcelain,  and  is  found  in  places  where 
coal-seams  have  taken  fire  : it  is  thus  simply  a 
baked  clay.  Similar  baked  clays  are  not  infre- 
quently met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  intrusive  igneous 
rocks. 

Jassy,  or  Jashi,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  the 
northern  division  of  Roumania,  stands  5 miles 
W.  of  the  Pruth,  205  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Odessa, 
and  289  NNE.  of  Bucharest.  The  town  Avas  almost 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1827,  after  which  it  was  re- 
built. The  streets  are  broad,  and  are  paved  Avitli 
asphalt,  and  the  houses  mostly  one-storied  and 
built  of  Avood.  There  are  more  than  forty  Greek 
churches  and  close  upon  sixty  JeAvisli  synagogues. 
The  most  noticeable  secular  buildino's  are  the 
palaces  of  the  boyars  or  Roumanian  nobles,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  its  environs.  The  toAvn  has  a 
university  Avith  about  40  teachers  and  170  students. 
The  industry  is  unimportant ; but  there  is  an 
active  trade  in  corn,  spirits,  and  Avine,  mostly  Avith 
Galatz  oil  the  Danube.  Pop.  70,000,  of  Avhom 
half  are  Jcavs,  besides  Armenians,  Russians, 
Gypsies,  &c.  Jassy  Avas  the  residence  of  the 
Moldavian  princes  from  1565.  Here  peace  Avas 
concluded  betAveen  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1792. 
During  Ypsilanti’s  insurrection  the  toAvn  Avas 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Turkish  Janizaries  (1822). 


On  a height  close  to  the  toAvn  is  the  residence  of 
the  former  AvoiAvodes  or  governors  of  Moldavia. 

Jaszbereiiy,  a toAvn  of  Hungary,  39  miles  E. 
of  Budapest.  ]?op.  21,507,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, cloth  manufacture,  and  Avine-making. 

J A taka  (literally,  ‘relating  to  birth’),  the 
name  of  a collection  of  legends,  containing  an 
account  of  the  550  previous  births  of  Sakya  Muni, 
or  the  Buddha.  It  forms  a part  of  the  Sxcttapitaka, 
or  ‘ baskets  of  discourses,’  of  Pfili  literature,  and  an 
edition  of  the  text,  Avith  commentary,  Avas  issued 
byFausboll  in  6 vols.  (Bond.  1877-96).  These  are 
of  great  importance  as  the  earliest  collection  of 
popular  stories,  many  of  Avhich  at  an  early  date 
found  their  Avay  by  one  channel  or  other  to  the 
West,  and  are  still  current  as  fables  of  Alsop  or  as 
traditional  and  apparently  indigenous  folk-tales. 
The  best  English  translation  is  that  undertaken  in 
1895  by  Professor  Cowell. 

Jativa,  or  Xativa,  San  Felipe  de,  a toAvn  of 
Spain,  35  miles  by  rail  SSW.  of  Valencia.  As  the 
Setabis  of  the  Romans  it  Avas  famous  for  its  linen 
manufactures.  It  Avas  a Moorish  tOAvn  until  taken 
from  them  by  Jay  me  I.  in  1224.  Here  Avas  born 
the  painter  Ribera  (Lo  Spagnoletto)  in  1588.  It 
Avas  also  the  home  of  the  notorious  Borgia  (Borja) 
family.  Pop.  15,000. 

JatS,  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  section 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Punjab,  num- 
ber about  44  millions.  They  are  by  many  iden- 
tified Avith  the  Getce ; and  some  of  the  best 
authorities  accept  the  theory  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  Scythian  invaders  of  India  in  pre- 
historic times.  Some  scholars  believe  them  cognate 
Avith  the  Gypsies  ( q.  v. ). 

Ja.uei%  a toAvn  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  13  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Liegnitz.  It  is 
famous  for  its  sausages  and  its  Aveekly  corn- 
market,  held  regularly  since  1404.  Jauer  Avas 
formerly  the  market  for  the  linen-trade  of  Silesia 
and  the  capital  of  a principality  ; but  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  ruined  it.  It  noAv  manufactures 
sugar,  leather,  cloth,  &c.  Pop.  (1885)  11,178. 
Jauf.  See  Arabia. 

Jaundice^  a yelloAV  colour  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  arising  from  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  is  a symptom  of  various  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  system  rather  than  a special  disease. 
With  this  colouring  of  the  skin  and  eyes  the 
following  symptoms  are  associated  : the  fajces  are 
of  a grayisli  or  dirty-Avhite  tint,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  bile,  and  the  urine  is  of  the  colour  of 
saffron , or  is  even  as  dark  as  porter,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 
There  is  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  an  extreme  itching  of  the  skin.  It  is  a 
popular  belief,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Lucretius,  that 
to  a jaundiced  eye  everything  appears  yelloAv. 
This,  lioAvever,  is  a very  rare  symptom. 

The  causes  of  jaundice  naturally  fall  into  tAvo 
classes,  those  Avhere  there  is  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  bile-duct,  and  those  Avhere  there  is  no 
obstruction.  Mechanical  obstruction  may  be  pro- 
duced by  gall-stones  (see  Calculus)  or  thickened 
bile  Avithin  the  duct ; by  inflam  matoiy  SAvelling  of 
its  lining  membrane  or  that  of  the  duodenum,  into 
Avhich  it  discharges  {catarrhal  jaundice);  by  the 
pressure  upon  it  of  tumours  of  neighbouring  parts, 
of  the  pregnant  uterus,  or  of  accumulations  of 
fseces  in  the  boAvels.  Jaundice  may  result  Avithout 
obstruction  of  the  dxrcts  from  congestion  or  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  fi-om  severe  mental  emotions 
(anger,  fright,  &c.),  and  especially  from  the  action 
of  various  poisons — e.g.  phosi)horus,  arsenic,  mer- 
cury, snake-poison — and  of  various  acute  diseases 
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— e.g.  typhus  fever,  pyremia,  and  above  all  yellow 
fever.  In  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice,  all  author- 
ities ai'e  agreed  in  referring  the  yellow  staining  of 
the  skin  and  other  tissues  to  absorption  by  the 
lymphatics  and  veins  of  the  bile-pigment,  which  is 
seci'eted  by  the  liver  but  not  discharged  into  the  in- 
testine. The  explanation  of  non-obstructive  jaun- 
dice is,  however,  not  so  clear,  and  raises  complicated 
jihysiological  questions.  According  to  one  theory, 
the  bile-pigments  are  formed  in  the  blood  and 
merely  excreted  by  the  liver ; and  on  this  view 
non-obstructive  jaundice  is  caused  by  their  defective 
elimination  owing  to  diminished  activity  of  the 
liver-cells.  Others  hold  that  the  bile-pigments  are 
not  formed  except  by  the  action  of  the  liver-cells  ; 
that  in  non-obstructive  jaundice  also  secretion  and 
re-absorption  always  take  place  ; and  that  the  bile- 
pigments  continue  in  the  circulation  owing  to  some 
defect  not  fully  understood  in  the  processes  occur- 
ring in  the  blood.  The  question  must  be  regaixled 
as  an  open  one ; but  the  latter  theory  seems  at 
present  most  in  favour. 

Both  prognosis  and  treatment  of  jaundice  depend 
entirely  upon  the  recognition  of  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  due.  In  cases  of  gall-stones,  catarrhal  jaun- 
dice, pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus  or  of  fiecal 
accumulations,  and  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  the 
ease  usually  terminates  favourably ; in  cases  of 
tumour  and  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  outlook 
is  always  grave  ; in  poisoning  and  in  acute  diseases 
jaundice  is  often  a very  serious  symptom ; where 
it  results  from  mental  emotion  it  sometimes  dis- 
appears quickly,  but  is  often  followed  by  severe 
nervous  symptoms  and  death.  See  Liver  (Dis- 
eases OF ). 

Jaiinpiir,  the  capital  of  a district  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India,  is  situated  on  the 
Gumti,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  (1569-73)  712  feet 
in  length.  The  former  capital  of  a Mohammedan 
kingdom,  Jaunpnr  has  several  splendid  architec- 
tural monuments,  including  Ilirahim’s  baths  (1420), 
mosques,  and  ruins  of  mosques  and  of  the  fort. 
Pop.  (1881)  44,845. 

Java  (Djawa),  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government.  It 
is  situated  between  5°  52' (St  Nicholas  Point)  and 
8°  50'  (South  Cape)  S.  lat.,  and  105°  13'  and  114° 
39'  E.  long.  The  island  is  washed  on  the  N.  by 
the  Sea  of  Java,  on  the  E.  by  the  Strait  of  Bali, 
«n  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  W. 


by  Sunda  Strait.  It  extends  almost  due  west  and 
east,  declining  about  15°  to  the  south.  'The  ex- 
treme length  is  about  600  miles,  the  breadth  40  to 
125  miles,  the  superficial  area  about  49,000  sq. 
m.  (excluding  Madura,  q.v. ).  The  coast-line  is 
not  much  developed ; a few  large  bays,  protected  by 
islands,  furnish  safe  anchorage  for  vessels.  From 
end  to  end  of  the  island  ( most  probably  correspond- 
ing to  a volcanic  line  of  fissure)  there  is  a mountain- 
chain,  named  Gunung  Kendang,  and,  especially  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  several  parallel 
shorter  chains.  To  the  north  there  are  a few 
isolated  mountains  in  the  alluvial  plain.  Towards 
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the  south  the  island  falls  in  general  steeply  towards 
the  sea.  There  are  forty-three  volcanoes,  several 
of  which  are  still  active.  The  rivers  are  generally 
small,  but  become  torrents  when  swollen  by  rain ; 
only  a few  of  them  are  navigable.  The  climate 
depends  on  the  altitude ; it  is  rather  hot  and 
unhealthy  on  the  coast,  but  ^pleasant  in  the  hills. 
The  thermometer  seldom  indicates  more  than  95° 
F.  In  Batavia  the  average  temperature  is  78 '5°, 
the  extremes  being  92 '7°  and  66 '9°.  The  moun- 
tains rise  to  about  12,000  feet,  and  are  clothed 
up  to  9000  or  10,000  feet  with  luxuriant  foliage ; 
on  the  loftiest  eminences  the  thermometer  some- 
times sinks  to  32°.  Generally,  even  in  the  hills, 
the  days  are  hot,  but  moderated  by  land  and  sea 
breezes,  which  blow  regularly  across  the  island ; 
the  nights,  especially  in  the  highlands,  are  cool. 
The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to  March. 

The  population  of  Java  has  rapidly  increased ; in 
1850  it  was  9,570,000,  and  in  1894,  24,643,000.  At 
the  beginning  of  1888  (excluding  Madura)  it 
amounted  to  a total  of  20,898,122.  These  figures 
included  20,614,222  natives,  228,340  Chinese,  11,665 
Arabs,  and  2736  other  Orientals  ( natives  of  India, 
of  Further  India,  &e.}.  The  Europeans  (half-castes 
included)  amounted  to  41,159.  The  natives  belong 
to  the  Malay  (q.v.)  race.  The  Madurese,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  Sundanese,  living  in 
the  western  part,  and  the  Javanese  proper  differ  in 
physique  and  in  language.  Most  of  them  are 
Mohammedans,  at  least  in  name,  for  much  of  the 
belief  of  their  ancestors  survives  in  the  Islam  that 
is  now  practised.  A few  tribes,  however,  profess 
the  old  religion  (viz.  the  Baduwis  in  Bantam  and 
the  ‘Heathen’  of  the  Tengger  Mountains).  The 
native  Christians  number  about  12,000,  and  the 
Chinese  Christians  a few  hundreds.  How  many 
half-castes  are  counted  among  the  Europeans  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  inhabitants  are  more 
civilised  than  those  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  One  of  the  chief  vices  is  opium- 
smoking, which  is  a source  of  income  to  govern- 
ment, and  yields  for  Java  alone  about  £1,000,000 
a year  for  licenses  and  profit  on  the  import.  There 
are  thirty-nine  Dutch  Protestant  and  twenty-one 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  for  the  whole  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  besides  those  ■^lo  are  working 
among  the  natives.  Every  form  of  religious  belief 
is  free,  but  proselytising  is  strictly  prohibited. 

The  chief  ivealth  of  Java  consists  in  its  luxuriant 
vegetation,  though  the  pi-oducing  power  seems  to 
be  now  a little  exhausted,  at  least  to  judge  from 
the  many  diseases  by  which  the  plantations  have 
been  visited  of  late.  The  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion varies  with  the  soil  and  the  elevation.  The 
division  (of  Junghuhn)  into  four  botanical  zones, 
up  to  2000,  4500,  7500,  and  above  7500  feet  alti- 
tude, has  been  commonly  adopted.  The  fauna 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. The  animal  kingdom  is  not  very  rich : 
tigers  (which  are  a scourge  to  some  parts  of  the 
island),  rhinoceros,  deer,  and  wild  swine  are  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  quadnipeds  ; there  are 
only  a few  birds  that  are  conspicuous  for  their 
plumage,  and  hardly  any  that  are  distinguished 
by  their  song.  Several  species  of  serpents  (some 
venomous ) and  crocodiles  are  found  on  the  island. 
The  geology  of  Java  is  still  largely  undetermined. 
For  tire  greater  part,  the  island  belongs  to  the 
Tertiary  formation,  altered  by  many  eruptions  of 
more  recent  date.  Some  parts  of  Java  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Pleistocene  period ; sedimentary 
formations  of  recent  date  are  especially  consider- 
able along  the  north-west  part  of  the  island. 
Though  in  old  times  Java  was  called  the  ‘ land  of 
gold,’  little  of  that  metal  has  been  found  of  late ; 
silver  is  scarce ; and  there  are  no  other  metals  at 
all.  Salt,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a govern- 
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ment  monopoly,  is  prepared  from  sea- water ; and 
coal  is  worked  in  the  Preanger,  and  marble  in  the 
Madiiin  residency. 

Formerly  Java  used  to  be  considered  as  aflbrdiiig 
almost  a perfect  answer  to  the  question.  How  can 
a colony  best  be  governed  ? The  material  pros- 
perity which  resulted  to  the  mother- country  from 
this  possession  was  owing,  for  the  greater  part,  to 
the  system  of  General  Van  den  Bosch  (introduced 
in  1830).  Under  that  system  the  natives  were  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  part  of  the  ground  and  plant 
staple  articles  on  it,  whilst  the  produce  was  delivered 
at  a fixed  price  to  the  magazines  of  the  government, 
and  from  them  shipped  to  Europe  and  sold  by  the 
Netherlands  Trading  Company.  Although  this 
system  brought  large  sums  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Netherlands,  a vigorous  opposition  against 
it  existed  almost  from  the  beginning,  since  it 
pressed  very  hard  on  the  natives.  As  time  went 
on  the  opposition  gained  ground,  and  in  name  the 
system  was  given  up  and  private  planters  admitted. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  at  least  so  far  as  the  coffee- 
plantations  were  concerned,  the  system  was  still 
continued,  because  the  income  derived  from  this 
item  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  A commission 
was  appointed  in  1889  to  consider  in  what  way 
the  system  of  coffee-planting  might  be  altered.  At 
that  time  the  natives  received  fifteen  florins  ( £1,  5s. ) 
for  one  picul  (133J  lb.  avoir.),  which  they  had  to 
deliver  at  the  magazines.  Though  private  planters 
had  been  admitted  before  1870,  the  ‘ Agrarian  Law,’ 
Avhich  then  was  promulgated,  greatly  facilitated  the 
establishment  of  plantations  by  private  individuals  ; 
but  still  the  competition  of  the  government  pre- 
vented an  um'estrained  development.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  ( especially  in  the  western  part ) 
where  private  persons  are  owners  of  the  ground,  or 
hire  it  from  the  native  princes,  private  industry 
was  in  better  circumstances ; but  of  late  diseases 
in  the  crops  and  a falling-off  in  prices  have  done 
much  damage.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  tea,  and 
tobacco  are  planted  for  export.  Rice  is  grown 
extensively  for  native  consumption  (and  a little 
for  export ) ; but  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  other  food- 
crops  (maize,  &c. ) have  to  be  cultivated.  The 
tealv-forests  belong  exclusively  to  the  government, 
but  they  are  managed  by  private  persons,  working 
under  contract.  The  live-stock  includes  about  two 
and  a half  million  buffaloes,  two  million  cattle, 
half  a million  horses. 

Java  may  be  considered  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  a great  part  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  In  1888,  2995  vessels  entered  and  3126 
cleared  from  Java.  Of  the  chief  staple  articles 
there  were  exported,  in  1888,  13,529  cwt.  of  in- 
digo, 576,957  cwt.  of  coffee,  7,381,040  cwt.  of  sugar, 
239,657  cwt.  of  tobacco,  66,791  cwt.  of  tea, 
198,073  cwt.  of  tin  (all  these  by  private  persons 
or  by  companies),  and  426,331  cwt.  of  coft'ee  and 
117,420  cwt.  of  tin  by  the  government.  The  general 
exports  and  imports  were  valued  in  1886  at  £308,266 
and  £2,090,709  respectively  on  account  of  the 
government,  and  at  £10,079,683  and  £10,140,717 
respectively  on  account  of  private  persons.  The 
countries  which  trade  most  extensively  with  Java 
are  Holland,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  leading  articles  of  import  are  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  wine  and  spirits,  provisions, 
machinery,  railway-plant,  &c.  Java  has  frequent 
intercourse  with  Europe,  vid  Singapore  or  directly 
by  Dutch  steamers,  and  is  connected  by  cable  with 
Europe  and  with  Australia.  The  telegraph  system 
of  the  island  is  very  extensive.  There  are  good 
roads  and  railways,  partly  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, partly  to  private  companies ; 566  miles  of 
the  former  and  194  miles  of  the  latter  were  open 
in  1889. 

The  island  is  (excluding  Madura)  divided  into 


twenty-one  residencies  : Bantam,  Batavia,  Krawang, 
Preanger  Regencies,  Cheribon,  Tagal,  Pekalongan, 
Samarang,  Japara,  Rembang,  Surabaja,  Pasuruan, 
Probolingo,  Besuki  (including  Banyuwangi),  Bau- 
yumas,  Bagelen,  Kadu,  Jokjakarta,  Surakarta, 
Madiun,  Kediri — two  of  which  (Surakarta  and 
Jokjakarta)  are  under  native  princes.  Over  each 
residency  a Dutch  resident  exercises  a general  con- 
trol. The  residencies  are  divided  into  aJUeelmgen, 
under  assistant-residents,  to  whom  are  subject  the 
controllers  (100).  Subject  to  the  supervision  of 
these  European  officers  the  administration  is 
carried  on  by  native  functionaries — regents  at  the 
head  of  the  regencies  (generally  corresponding  to 
the  afdeelingen),  to  whom  are  subject  the  wedono 
or  demang ; the  regents  have  substitutes  called 
pattih. 

The  languages  are  Javanese,  a Malayan  tongue, 
divided  into  an  aristocratic  dialect  and  a popular 
dialect,  Sundanese,  and  Madurese.  Besides  there 
is  another  language  used  in  old  inscriptions 
and  manuscripts,  called  Kaivi  (better.  Old  Java- 
nese). The  Javanese  alphabet  is  derived  from  the 
Devanagari.  Many  antiquities  were  left  by  the 
early  Hindu  conquerors,  especially  in  middle  and 
eastern  Java  (Boro  Budor  (q.v.),  Brambanan, 
Dieng).  The  literature  of  modern  Java  is  rather 
insignificant.  Bahads  ( ‘ chronicles  ’ ) and  the  way- 
any  ( ‘ puppet-plays  ’ ) stories  should  be  mentioned. 

The  history  of  Java  can  only  be  given  in  outline. 
The  earliest  historical  references  date  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century.  In  412  A.D.  Fa-Hien 
visited  Hindu  colonies  in  Java;  About  the  year 
800  the  intercourse  of  the  Hindus  with  the  island 
appears  to  have  become  more  important.  Already 
by  that  time  the  Javanese  had  attained  to  a con- 
siderable degree  of  civilisation.  To  judge  from  the 
antiquities,  there  M'ere  three  periods  of  Hindu 
ascendency — a period  of  Buddhism,  a period  of 
Sivaism,  and  a period  of  compromise.  Several 
powerful  Hindu  states  were  established,  among 
which  Madjapahit  must  be  mentioned.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  Mohammedanism 
reached  the  island  and  quickly  got  a firm  footing. 
At  the  end  of  the  16th  century  European  merchant- 
adventurers  established  themselves  in  Java  ; whilst 
the  Dutch  rule  in  the  island  began  in  1610  (the 
first  governor-general,  Pieter  Both ).  Then  began  a 
long,  tough  struggle  with  the  natives,  but  with  the 
lapse  of  time  the  Dutch  gained  ground.  The  most 
important  native  state  then  was  Mataram.  In  1705 
the  company  obtained  possession  of  the  Preanger 
Regencies,  and  in  1745  its  authority  was  extended 
over  all  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  In  1755 
the  empire  of  Mataram  was  divided  into  two  states, 
Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta.  In  1808  the  kingdom 
of  Bantam  was  incorporated  with  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions ; but  these  in  1811  became  part  of  the  French 
empire.  In  the  same  year  Java  was  occupied  by 
the  English,  and  remained  in  their  hands  up  to 
1817.  A short  time  after  the  Dutch  had  resumed 
ossession  of  Java  an  insurrection  burst  out  in 
okjakarta  in  1825  under  DipA  Negara,  and  the 
struggle  lasted  until  1830,  when  the  chief  of  the 
rebels  submitted  to  the  Dutch  authorities.  By  that 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  the  native 
provinces  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Dutch 
possessions,  which  then  assumed  the  extension  they 
have  to-day. 

See  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles’s  History  of  Java  ( Lond.  1817 ) ; 
De  Jonge,  Nedcrlandsch  Oost-Indie  ( 1862-88 ) ; Junghuhn, 
Java  (1849-53);  Worsfold,  A Visit  to  Java  (1893);  P.  J. 
Veth,  Java,  Geoyraphisch,  Ethnologisch,  Historisch  (3 
vols.  1875-78 ).  This  last  is  the  most  important  work  on 
Java,  though,  in  some  respects,  a little  out  of  date.  See 
also  E.  Schuiling,  Nederland  in  Oost  en  West  (1889;  a 
general  description  of  the  East  Indian  colonies,  not  always 
to  be  trusted);  De  Louter  Handleiding  tot  de  Kennis 
van  liet  Staats-  en  Admiidstatief-Becht  van  Nederl.  Indie 
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(3d  ed.  1884);  Worsfold’s  Visit  to  Java  (1893);  Eliza 
Scidmore’s  Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East  { 1898 ) ; and 
Douwes  Dekker’s  romance,  Max  Havelaar  (Eng.  trans. 
1868).  The  best  maps  are  in  Atlas  der  Nederlandsche 
Bezittingen  in  Oost-Indie,  by  Stemfoort  and  Ten  Siethoff. 

Jaworow,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  30  miles 
WNVV.  of  Lemberg,  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
John  Sohieski,  king  of  Poland.  Pop.  9159. 

Jaxai’tes,  now  called  SihOn,  or  Sye-Daeia 
{ both  syr  and  daria  mean  ‘ river  ’ ),  a river  of  west- 
ern Asia,  which  rises  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet, 
30  miles  S.  of  Lake  Issik-kul,  in  the  Tian-Shan 
Mountains.  It  is  at -first  called  the  Jaak-tash,  then 
the  Taragai,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Naryn  it 
descends,  through  a wild  narrow  gorge,  to  the  level 
of  6800  feet  at  Fort  Narynsk,  flowing  all  the  while 
steadily  west  with  deflections  to  the  south-west. 
After  passing  through  a series  of  dried-up  lakes  and 
being  joined  by  several  mountain -streams,  it  re- 
ceives, just  below  Namangan,  the  name  of  Sju-- 
Daria.  A little  west  of  Khojend  it  breaks  through 
another  gorge ; then  turns  suddenly  to  the  north- 
west, and,  retaining  that  direction  for  850  miles, 
finds  its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  by  a delta  with 
three  mouths.  The  river  is  navigable  over  this 
distance  only  ( 850  miles ).  Its  total  length  is  1500 
miles ; area  of  its  drainage  basin,  320,000  sq.  m. 
Two  streams,  the  Tchu  (600  miles  long)  and  the 
Sary-su  (570  miles),  which  formerly  joined  the  Syr- 
Daria  from  the  right,  are  now  lost  in  the  sands  east 
of  Perovsk  before  reaching  it.  Five  centuries  ago 
the  Syr-Daria  used  to  send  off  a south-western 
branch  at  Perovsk,  which  flowed  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  on  its  south-east  side,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amu-Daria.  This  branch  is  now  likewise 
lost  in  the  sand.  The  Syr-Daria  is  the  Nile  of 
Turkestan.  The  people  fertilise  their  valleys  by 
its  water,  carried  off  in  irrigation  channels. 

Jay  ( Garrulus),  a genus  of  short- winged,  short- 
billed birds  of  the  Crow  family  (Corvidse),  repre- 
sented in  the  palajarctic  region  by  about  12  species. 
The  jays  inhabit  Avoodlands,  and  the  adults  are 
generally  found  alone  or  in  pairs.  They  are  almost 
omnivorous,  feeding  chiefly  on  berries,  seeds,  nuts, 
and  fruits,  but  eating  also  worms,  insects,  larvm, 
birds’  eggs,  and  even  young  mice  and  the  nestlings 
of  singing-birds.  The  well-known  blue  and  black 
markings  on  the  wing-coverts  are  characteristic  of 
the  whole  genus,  of  which  the  Common  Jay  {G. 
glandarius),  the  only  British  species,  may  be  taken 


Common  Jay  (Garrulus  glandarius). 


as  a type.  This  bird  is  comparatively  common 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  is  found  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  as  far 
north  as  Inverness-shire.  Its  numbers,  however, 
are  everywhere  gradually  decreasing,  owing  to  the 
constant  war  waged  against  it  by  gamekeepers  on 
account  of  its  partiality  for  the  eggs  of  game-birds. 


It  is  also  sought  after  for  its  beautiful  blue  feathers, 
which  are  used  in  the  making  of  artificial  flies. 
The  common  jay  builds,  in  thick  trees  or  high 
bushes,  a cup-shaped,  basket-like  nest  of  sticks 
lined  with  grasses.  The  eggs,  5 or  6 in  number, 
are  of  a greenish-gray  colour,  thickly  speckled  with 
light-brown,  and  sometimes  marked  with  fine  black 
lines.  The  adult  bird  measures  about  14  inches. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  a light  brown,  but  the 
tail-feathers  and  quills  are  black  ; the  wing-coverts 
are  black,  barred  with  bright  blue  and  white ; the 
head  bears  an  erectile  crest  of  whitish  feather's 
with  black  streaks.  Though  the  genus  Garrulus  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  Old  World,  closely  allied 
genera,  Cyanocitta,  the  Blue  Jays,  and  Xanthura, 
the  Long-tailed  Jays,  are  found  in  North  and  South 
America.  The  Common  Blue  Jay  (C.  cristata) 
measures  11|  inches,  and  is  of  a grayish-purple 
colour.  It  is  common  throughout  Canada  and  the 
southern  and  eastern  States,  and  sometimes  does 
valuable  service  in  ridding  a district  of  caterpillars. 
When  taken  young  jays  are  easily  tamed,  and  are 
very  popular  as  pets  ; for,  though  their  natural  note 
is  harsh  and  unpleasant,  they  possess  considerable 
powers  of  imitation. 

Jay,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
and  first  chief- justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  Avas  born  in  New  York  city, 
December  12,  1745.  He  graduated  at  King’s  (now 
Columbia)  College  in  1764,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1768.  Elected  to  the  first  Continental 
congress  in  1774,  and  re-elected  in  1775,  he  prepared 
addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
and  to  his  own  countrymen  ; drafted  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  York  state  in  1777,  and  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  the  state ; was  returned  to  congress 
in  1778  and  elected  its  president,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain.  In  1782  he 
was  added  by  congress  to  the  peace  commissioners, 
and  it  was  mainly  by  his  efforts  that  the  treaty  was 
brought  to  a conclusion  on  terms  so  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States.  In  1784^89  he  Avas  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  ; on  the  adoption  of  the  national 
constitution  in  1789  he  wrote  in  its  favour  in  the 
Federalist  ( see  Hamilton  ) ; and  after  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Federal  government,  Washington 
having  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  offices  in  his 
gift,  he  selected  that  of  chief- justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  1794  he  concluded  Avith  Lord  Grenville 
the  convention  familiarly  knoAvn  as  ‘ Jay’s  treaty,’ 
Avhich  provided  for  the  recovery  by  British  subjects 
of  pre-revolutionary  debts  and  by  Americans  of 
losses  incurred  by  illegal  capture  by  British  cruisers, 
and  the  determination  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Avhat  is  noAv  the  state  of  Maine  ; the  British  Avere 
to  surrender  the  Avestern  posts  held  by  them  in 
1786,  and  there  Avas  to  be  reciprocity  of  inland 
trade  betAveen  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America.  The  treaty,  though  favourable  to  the 
United  States,  Avas  passionately  denounced  by  the 
Democrats  as  a surrender  of  American  rights  and  a 
betrayal  of  France ; but  it  was  ratified  by  Wash- 
ington in  August  1795.  Jay  Avas  governor  of  Noav 
York  from  1795  to  1801.  Then,  though  offered 
his  former  post  of  chief-justice,  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
his  estate  of  Bedford,  in  Westchester  county,  NeAV 
York.  There  he  died.  May  17,  1829.  There  is  a 
good  Life  (1833)  by  liis  son,  William  Jay  (1789- 
1858 ),  Avho  Avas  a notable  leader  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  Avhose  Avritings  in  favour  of  arbitra- 
tion in  national  disputes  exerted  a considerable 
influence.  See  also  the  Life  by  William  Whitlock 
(NeAV  York,  1887),  and  by  PelleAV,  in  ‘American 
Statesmen’  series  (1890). 

Jay,  William,  an  English  Congi-egational 
minister,  Avas  born  May  6,  1769,  at  Tisbury,  in 
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Wiltshire.  He  worked  at  his  father’s  trade,  that 
of  a stonecutter  and  mason,  until  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  was  tlien  sent  to  Marlborough  Academy, 
a Congregational  training  college  for  the  ministry. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Christian  Malford,  near 
Chippenham  ; then  he  officiated  for  a year  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  Lady  Maxwell ; and  in  1791 
was  called  as  pastor  of  Argyle  Chapel  at  Bath, 
which  position  he  occupied  for  sixty-two  years. 
He  died  December  27,  1853.  Jay  was  an  impressive 
and  eloquent  preacher ; he  began  preaching  when 
only  sixteen.  As  a writer  he  produced  several 
works  which  attained  to  a rapid  and  very  extensive 
popularity.  Among  them  are  Morning  and  Evening 
Exercises,  Short  Discourses,  The  Christian  Contem- 
plated, Life  of  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter,  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  John  Clark,  Lectures  on  Female  Scripture 
Characters,  and  an  Autohiogrcvphy  (1854).  A col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  in  12  vols.,  revised  by 
himself,  was  published  in  1842-48  (new  ed.  1876). 

Jayadeva,  the  nom  de  plume,  meaning  ‘god 
of  victory,’  of  a Hindu  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Kenduli,  in  Birbhum  district,  Bengal,  in  the  12th 
century.  His  great  work  is  the  Gita  Govinda,  a 
Sanskrit  lyric  drama,  in  which  is  celebrated  the 
love  of  Krishna  and  his  wife  Radha.  The  Hindu 
commentators  give  the  poem  a mystical  interpreta- 
tion. As  the  ‘ Indian  Song  of  Songs  ’ it  was  trans- 
lated in  1875  into  English  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Jazyges,  a Sarmatian  tribe,  whose  original 
home  was  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  In  the 
1st  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  moved  west- 
wards, finally  settling  in  the  plains  of  Hungary 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  though  one 
band  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  to  have  been  vanquished  by  Her- 
manric,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  century.  The  southern  division  of  the 
tribe  maintained  an  almost  incessant  warfare  against 
the  Danubian  provinces  of  Rome,  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous defeats,  especially  by  Marcus  Aurelius  ( 172)  and 
Cams  ( 283 ).  Their  power  was  finally  broken  by  the 
Huns  and  Goths.  The  Jazyges  were  bold,  savage 
horsemen,  whose  only  abodes  were  wagons  and 
tents.  See  Sarmatians. — Jazygia  is  a district  in 
Hungary,  ESE.  of  Pesth,  whose  inhabitants,  Mag- 
yars, have  no  connection  with  the  ancient  Jazyges. 

Jeanne  d’ Albert  (1528-72),  the  Calvinistic 
mother  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  (q.v.),  through 
whom  he  succeeded  to  Navarre  and  Bearn. 
Jeanne  d’Arc.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard  Clavkrhouse,  a great 
Greek  scholar,  was  born  at  Dundee,  August  27, 
1841.  The  grand-nephew  of  Bishop  Jebb,  and  on 
the  maternal  side  tlie  great-grandson  of  Bishop 
Horsley,  he  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  .scholar, 
and  passed  with  marked  distinction  through  St 
Columba’s  College,  Dublin,  the  Charterhouse,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  as  senior 
classic  in  1862.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  he  took  a prominent  part  in 
organising  the  system  of  Inter-Collegiate  Classical 
Lectures,  and  served  as  secretary  to  the  newly- 
founded  Cambridge  Philological  Society.  In  1869 
he  became  public  orator  of  the  university,  in  1872 
classical  examiner  in  the  university  of  London,  and 
tutor  of  his  own  college,  in  1875  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1889  regius 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  has  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Edinburgh,  Harvard,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Bologna,  and  was  awarded  a Greek 
decoration  in  1878.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
M.P.  (Unionist)  for  Cambridge  University.  He 
has  actively  supported  the  teaching  of  modern 
Greek,  and  he  helped  to  establish  the  British 
School  of  Archfeology  at  Athens.  Professor 
Jebb’s  books  are  The  Characters  of  Theophrastus 


(1870);  The  Attic  Orators:  Antiphon  to  Isceos 
(2  vols.  1876-80);  A Primer  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture (1877);  Modern  Greece  (1880);  Translations 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse  ( 1873) ; Bentley  ( 1882) 
in  the  series  of  ‘ English  Men  of  Letters  ; ’ admir- 
able school  editions  of  the  Electra  and  Ajax  of 
Sophocles  ; an  Introduction  to  Homer  ( 1887)  ; Lec- 
tures on  Greek  Poetry  (1893);  and  Humanism  in 
Educedion  (1899).  But  perhaps  his  most  important 
work  is  his  monumental  edition  of  the  plays  of 
Sophocles,  with  text,  commentary,  and  prose  trans- 
lation, of  which  the  Cambridge  Press  issued  CEdipus 
Tyrannusvix\9&Z,  CEdipus  Coloneus  in  1885,  Anti- 
gone in  1888,  Trachinice  in  1892,  and  Electra  in  1894. 
As  a scholar  Jebb  is  equally  brilliant  and  accurate  ; 
he  shows  exceptional  sanity  and  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  possesses  the  gift  of  writing  admirable 
English.  In  1900  he  was  knighted. 

Jedburgh,  the  county  town  of  Roxburghshire, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  Jed  Water,  56  miles  by  a 
branch-line  ( by  road  49 ) SE.  of  Edinburgh.  Of  its 
magnificent  Augustinian  abbey,  founded  by  David  I. 
in  1118-47,  and  finally  spoiled  by  the  English  in 
1544-45,  the  ruined  church  only  remains.  This, 
Norman  to  Second  Pointed  in  style,  is  235  feet 
long,  and  has  a central  tower  86  feet  high.  In  1823 
a jail  (now  disused)  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
royal  castle  (razed  1409),  where  a skeleton  appeared 
to  Alexander  III.  at  his  marriage-feast  (1285). 
Other  memories  has  Jedburgh — of  Mary  Stuart  and 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  of  Thomson,  Burns,  Scott, 
and  Wordsworth,  of  Mary  Somerville  and  Sir  David 
Brewster.  A Border  town,  it  nurtured  a warlike 
race,  whose  slogan,  ‘Jeddart’s  here!’  was  seldom 
long  silent.  Their  chief  weapon  was  the  ‘ Jeddart 
axe,’  a stout  steel-headed  pole,  4 feet  long ; and 
‘ Jeddart  justice  ’ is  still  a byword  for  hanging  first 
and  trying  afterwards.  Ferniehirst  Castle  (rebuilt 
1598  ; restored  1889)  was  tbe  seat  of  tbe  Kerrs.  Jed- 
burgh has  been  a royal  burgh  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  till  1885,  with  Haddington,  &c.,  returned 
an  M.P.  Woollen  goods  have  l)een  manufactured 
here  .since  1728.  Pop.  (1841)  3277;  (1881)  3402. 
See  Watson’s  Jedhxirgh  Abbey  (2d  ed.  1894). 

Jeddab.  See  Jiddah. 

Jefferies,  John  Richard,  generally  known 
as  Richard  Jefferies,  English  writer  on  rural 
subjects,  was  born  at  the  farmhouse  of  Coate,  2J 
miles  from  Swindon,  in  Wiltshire,  on  6th  Novem- 
ber 1848.  He  started  life  as  a journalist  on  the 
staff  of  the  North  Wilts  Herald  about  1866,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  busy  with  this  kind  of  work 
and  with  writing  crude  novels.  His  name  first 
became  known  by  a long  letter  to  the  Times, 
in  November  1872,  on  the  labourers  of  Wiltshire. 
This  procured  him  an  opening  to  the  magazines  as 
a writer  on  agricultural  and  rural  topics.  In  1877 
he  abandoned  country  journalism,  and  moved 
nearer  to  London,  hoping  to  make  a living  by  his 
pen.  In  the  following  year  he  won  his  first  real 
success  with  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home ; its  sub- 
title, ‘Sketches  of  Natural  History  and  Rural 
Life,’  indicates  the  kind  of  work  by  which  his 
future  fame  was  won.  Other  books  written  in 
the  same  vein,  or  on  similar  subjects,  are  Wild 
Life  in  a Soidhern  County  (1879),  The  Amateur 
Poacher  ( 1880),  Round  aboid  a Greed  Estate  ( 1881 ), 
Nature  near  London  (1883),  Life  of  the  Fields 
( 1884),  Red  Deer  ( 1884),  and  The  Open  Air  ( 1885). 
The  book  entitled  The  Story  of  My  Heart  (1883)  is 
a strange  autobiography  of  inner  life._  Besides 
these  he  Avrote  some  later  novels  of  indifferent 
merit ; After  London,  or  Wild  England  ( 1885)  is  a 
curious  romance  of  the  future.  Within  his  own 
province,  although  it  was  not  a wide  one,  Jefferies 
was  an  admirable  writer.  He  possessed  a wonder- 
ful insiglit  into  the  habits  and  ways  of  animals  and 
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birds  and  creeping  things,  and  a great  love  of  them. 
No  English  writer  has  sliown  a more  minute  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  hedge- 
rows and  woodlands  and  fields  of  southern  England. 
He  had  also  a reverent  feeling  for  nature,  not  only 
of  her  outward  phases  and  aspects,  but  also  of  what 
may  be  termed  her  inner  life.  Nor  were  human 
beings  excluded  from  the  range  of  his  observa- 
tion and  sympathy  ; he  has  left  admirable  sketches 
of  country-folk — farmers,  gamekeepers,  labourers, 
village-loafers,  &c.  He  died  at  Goring  in  Sussex 
on  14th  August  1887,. after  a painful  illness  of  six 
years’  duration.  See  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  Eulogy 
(1888)  and  the  Life  “by  H.  S.  Salt  (1893). 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  comedian,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  20th  February  1829.  He  came  of 
a theatrical  stock,  his  great-grandfather  having 
been  a member  of  Garrick’s  company  at  Drury 
Lane,  while  his  father  and  grandfather  were  well- 
known  American  actors.  With  such  an  ancestry 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  young  Jefferson  was  on  the 
stage  from  his  very  infancy,  appearing  as  Cora’s 
child  in  Pizarro  when  only  tliree  years  of  age,  and 
dancing  as  a miniature  ‘Jim  Crow’  when  only 
four.  For  many  years  he  went  through  the  hard 
training  of  a strolling  actor,  and  then  played  in 
New  York,  where  in  1857  he  made  a hit  as  Doctor 
Pangloss,  and  in  1858  created  the  part  of  Asa 
Trenchard  in  Our  American  Cousin,  Sothei’n  play- 
ing Lord  Dundreary.  In  1865  he  visited  London, 
and  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  played  for  the  fn-st 
time  his  world-famous  part  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
(4th  September  1865).  With  this  character  his 
name  is  identified,  and,  although  he  has  shown  him- 
self an  admirable  comedian  in  many  characters,  to 
the  English-speaking  world  he  is  always  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  the  character 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  art — beautiful 
in  conception,  subtle  and  delicate  in  execution. 
And  the  art  is  all  the  actor’s ; the  dramatist  has 
done  nothing.  Rip  is  a lazy,  good-for-nothing 
vagabond,  but  Jefferson  makes  him  ‘ the  Arcadian 
vagabond  of  the  world  of  dreams.  ’ See  his  Auto- 
biography (New  York,  1890). 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  third  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  13th  April  1743.  His  father, 
Peter  Jefferson  (d.  1757),  of  Welsh  copyright  isoo  inu.s. 
descent,  was  a planter  and  sur-  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 
veyor  of  note  in  the  colony,  and  a company, 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  ; his  mother  was 
a granddaughter  of  William  Randolph  (1650-1711). 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  third  child  and  eldest 
son  of  a family  of  ten  children.  He  entered 
William  and  Mary  College  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, three  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  remained  there  two  years.  In  1767  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  with  success. 
In  1769  he  was  a delegate  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  here  his  first  important  effort  was  in 
support  of  a motion  for  the  easier  emancipation 
of  slaves.  The  passing  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  to  take  effect  on  1st  June  1774,  decided  Vir- 
ginia to  make  common  cause  with  Massachusetts, 
and  Jefferson  favoured  the  resolution  passed  in  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  to  set  apart  the  first  day  of 
June  as  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The  gover- 
nor, Lord  Dunmore,  offended  by  this  action,  dis- 
solved the  Assembly,  and  the  members  met  in  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  Williamsburgh,  and  resolved  to 
advise  the  people  of  Virginia  to  send  deputies  to  a 
convention  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
and  elect  delegates  to  a general  colonial  congress. 
Jefferson  was  chosen  a member  of  the  convention, 
and,  unable  to  attend,  he  sent  a communication 
which  was  published  under  the  title  of  ‘ A Sum- 
mary View  of  the  Rights  of  British  North  America.’ 
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It  was  not  adopted  as  written  by  Jefferson,  still 
he  was  threatened  by  Lord  Dunmore  with  pro- 
secution for  high-treason  ; and  his  name  was  in- 
cluded in  a bill  of  attainder  moved  in  parliament, 
but  not  pressed  to  a vote.  Jefferson  Avas  a member 
of  the  second  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  1775,  and  took  his  seat  on  25th  June,  a few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Here  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  his  country’s  cause,  his 
close  acquaintance  Avith  English  laAv,  and  his 
manner,  characterised  by  John  AdSms  as  ‘ prompt, 
frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,’  secured  him  the 
respect  of  the  House.  He  Avas  re-elected  to  the 
third  congress  (1776);  and  on  7th  June  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  as  instructed  by  his  con- 
stituents, moved  that  independence  should  be  de- 
clared. Congress  fixed  1st  J ulj'  for  the  consideration 
of  Mr  Lee’s  motion,  and  meanAvhile  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  prepare  a suitable  declaration 
on  Avhich  to  act ; Jefferson  Avas  chairman,  and  the 
others  Avere  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sher- 
man, and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  By  request  of  his 
colleagues,  Jefferson  Avrote  the  draft  of  the  declara- 
tion which  Avas  submitted  to  the  House  on  28th 
June.  Lee’s  resolution  Avas  passed  July  2,  and  the 
formal  declaration,  essentially  as  submitted,  Avas 
adopted  July  4,  1776. 

Jefferson  noAv  resigned  his  seat,  and,  although 
appointed  a commissioner  to  France  Avith  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deane,  he  declined  the  office  in  order  to 
serve  the  people  of  Virginia  in  forming  a state  con- 
stitution. Among  the  reforms  largely  due  to  him 
Avere  laAvs  converting  estates  tail  into  fee-simple, 
abolishing  the  princijue  of  primogeniture,  and  estab- 
lishing the  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  He  suc- 
ceeded Patrick  Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia  in 
1779-81 ; and  during  the  invasion  of  the  state  by 
Arnold  and  CornAA'allis  he  Avas  equal  to  the  en^er- 
gency.  In  1783  he  AA'as  elected  to  congress,  then 
sitting  at  Annaf)olis,  Maryland,  Avhere  he  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  decimal  .system  of  coinage.  He 
Avas  sent  in  the  summer  of  1784  to  act  Avith  Frank- 
lin and  Adams  as  plenipotentiary  in  negotiating 
treaties  of  commerce  Avith  foreign  nations ; but  in 
this  mission  they  Avere  not  A^ery  successful,  the  only 
treaties  effected  being  Avith  Prussia  and  Morocco. 
The  next  year  Jefferson  succeeded  Franklin  as 
minister  to  France,  just  before  the  opening  events 
of  the  Revolution.  He  remained  during  the 
stormy  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille,  performing  Avith  much 
tact  the  delicate  duties  of  ambassador,  but  evi- 
dently in  sympathy  Avith  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. In  1789  Washington  appointed  him  secretary 
of  state,  but  he  did  not  enter  on  the  duties  of  the 
office  till  March  1790.  From  the  origin  of  the  tAvo 
political  parties.  Federal  and  Republican,  Jefferson 
Avas  the  recognised  head  of  the  latter,  Avhile  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  president 
AA^ere  Federalists.  On  1st  January  1794  Jefferson 
AvithdreAv  from  public  life  to  his  estate  at  Monticello 
to  cleA'ote  his  leisure  to  agricultural  pursuits  and 
his  favourite  literary  and  scientific  studies. 

From  this  retirement  he  Avas  called  to  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1797  ; and 
in  1801  he  Avas  chosen  president  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot.  The 
popular  vote  re-elected  him  by  a large  majority  for 
the  next  presidential  term.  During  the  eight 
years  of  his  administration  party  spirit  ran  high. 
Among  the  chief  events  of  his  first  term  Avere  the 
Avar  Avith  Tripoli,  the  admission  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Louisiana  purchase  ; of  his  second  term,  the  firing 
on  the  Chesapeake  by  the  Leopard,  the  Embargo, 
the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slaA'e-trade.  For  these  and  nearly 
all  other  acts  and  events  of  his  administrations 
Jefferson  Avas  as  Avarmly  praised  by  some  as  blamed 
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by  others.  In  1809,  after  nearly  forty  years  of 
public  service,  he  bade  adieu  to  political  life  and 
strife.  Henceforth  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  estate,  to  boundless  hospitality, 
to  the  interests  of  education,  and  especially  to 
the  establishment  and  superintendence  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  died  at  Monticello, 
July  4,  1826,  a few  hours  before  the  death  of  John 
Adams.  Among  his  papers  was  found  this  inscrip- 
tion for  his  tomb  : ‘ Here  lies  buried  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.’ 
In  person  lie  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  blue 
eyes,  fair  complexion,  broad  forehead,  and,  in  early 
life,  red  hair.  He  was  a good  classical  scholar,  and 
proficient  in  the  science  of  his  day,  a ready  writer 
and  fluent  talker,  but  not  an  eloquent  orator. 

We  have  his  Writings,  Correspondence,  <L-c.  (9  vols.  ed. 
by  H.  A.  Washington,  New  York,  1853-54),  his  JVofes  on 
Virginia  (Paris,  1781 ),  and  his  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice.  See  Lives  by  Tucker  (1837),  Parton  (1874), 
and  Morse  ( 1883 ) ; also  Henry  Adams,  Histerry  of  the 
United  States  during  the  First  and  Second  Administra- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson  (4  vols.  New  York,  1891).  His 
authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
recently  been  disputed. 

Jefferson  City,  since  1826  the  capital  of 
Missouri,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  125  miles  by  rail  W.  of  St  Louis. 
It  has  a State-house,  governor’s  residence,  U.S. 
court-house,  state  armoury  and  penitentiary  ( 1500 
convicts),  and  the  Lincoln  Institute,  a state- 
supported  college  for  coloured  students.  Pop.  6742. 

Jeffersonville,  a city  of  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  opposite  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  an  iron  railway  bridge  nearly  a 
mile  long.  The  falls  of  the  river,  at  this  point  are 
utilised  in  the  various  manufactories,  which  include 
railway  workshops,  foundries,  machine-shops,  flour- 
mills, &c.  There  are  also  boat-yards,  and  hydraulic 
cement  is  manufactured  in  the  vicinity.  One  of 
the  state-prisons  is  here.  Pop.  (1890)  10,666. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord,  a Scottish  judge, 
politician,  and  literary  critic,  was  the  son  of  a 
depute-clerk  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  23d  October  1773.  After  preliminary 
education  at  the  High  School  there,  with  Scott  and 
Brougham  as  schoolfellows,  he  spent  two  sessions 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  one  at  Oxford. 
In  1794  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but, 
having  adopted  Whig  politics  at  a time  when 
Whig  opinions  were  not  favourable  to  professional 
advancement,  he  made  little  progress  for  many 
years ; indeed  for  long  his  income  did  not  exceed 
£100  per  annum.  He  was  early  famed  for  the 
keenness  and  alacrity  of  his  intellect  and  for  his 
literary  tastes.  In  after  years,  when  his  practice 
increased,  he  was,  although  not  an  orator,  remark- 
ably successful  in  jury-trials.  In  the  trials  for 
sedition  between  1817  and  1822  he  acquired  his 
greatest  reputation  at  the  bai‘.  In  1820  and  again 
in  1823  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow  on  account  of  the  great  literary  dis- 
tinction he  had  then  attained  as  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  In  1829  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates ; in  1830  he  entered  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Perth,  and  on  the  formation  of 
Earl  Grey’s  ministry  was  nominated  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
with  which  he  had  much  to  do,  especially  in  the 
measures  relating  to  Scotland,  he  was  returned  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  until  1834,  when,  tired  of  politics,  he 
accepted  from  Lord  Melbourne  the  dignity  of  a lord 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  As  a judge  he  was  noted 
for  his  carefulness  and  ability.  From  1815  he  lived 
at  Craigerook,  where  he  died,  26th  January  1850. 


It  is  neither  as  lawyer,  judge,  nor  politician  that 
Jeffrey  has  secured  his  chief  title  to  fame.  It  is  as 
a literary  critic  and  as  leader  in  a new  departure 
in  literary  enterprise.  It  was  he  who,  along  with 
Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Horner,  and  a few  others, 
established  the  Edinburgh  Review  (q.v.).  The  first 
roposer  of  the  scheme  is  supposed  to  have  been 
yefney  Smith,  who  was  the  nominal  editor  of  the 
first  three  numbers,  in  1802.  After  that,  however, 
Jeffrey  was  appointed  editor  at  a fixed  salary  of  £50 
per  number,  down  to  1809,  and  then  of  £200  per 
number  down  to  1829,  when  he  resigned.  His  own 
contributions  were  very  numerous,  especially  at 
first,  and  were  among  the  most  brilliant  and  attrac- 
tive of  the  papers.  He  himself  apm-aised  as  his 
most  valuable  work  a Treatise  on  Beauty,  which 
nobody  now  reads.  His  style  was  easy  and  fluent, 
but  diffuse  and  at  times  careless.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly well  informed  on  a great  variety  of  topics,  but 
not  profound.  He  had  a fine  imagination,  a satirical 
turn,  and  a quickness  of  perception  which  instantly 
detected  errors  in  manner  or  offences  against  taste. 
He  had  the  critical  faculty  without  being  a critic 
in  the  highest  sense,  for  he  devoted  himself  more 
to  analysis  of  method  than  of  matter  and  thought. 
His  defect  as  a critic  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
his  mistaken  estimate  of  the  Lake  poets.  There 
was  always  much  of  the  partisan  about  him,  and 
a robustness,  not  to  say  brutality,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  opponents,  which  brought  him  many 
enemies.  His  contributions  to  the  Review  num- 
bered about  200,  and  a selection  from  them  was 
published  in  4 vols.  in  1844.  See  the  Life  by 
his  friend  Lord  Cockburn  (1852),  as  also  Maevey 
Napier’s  Correspondence  ( 1877 ) and  Carlyle’s  Remi- 
niscences ( 1881 ). 

Jeffreys,  George,  Baron,  the  infamous  judge, 
was  born  at  Acton  in  Denbighshire  in  1648, 
educated  at  Shrewsbury,  St  Paul’s,  and  West- 
minster schools,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1668.  He 
rose  rapidly  into  practice  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar, 
and  became  in  1671  common  serjeant  of  the  City  of 
London.  Hitherto  he  had  affected  to  belong  to  the 
Puritan  party,  but  he  now  began  to  intrigue  for 
court  favour,  was  made  solicitor  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  knighted  in  1677,  and  became  Recorder 
of  London  in  the  following  year.  He  was  actively 
concerned  in  many  of  the  Popish  Plot  prosecu- 
tions, was  made  chief-justice  of  Chester  and  king’s 
serjeant  in  1680,  baronet  in  1681,  and  chief- 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1683.  His  first  ex- 
loit  was  the  judicial  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
ut  in  every  state-trial  he  proved  himself  a willing 
tool  to  the  crown,  thus  earning  the  special  favour 
of  James,  who  raised  him  to  the  peerage  soon  after 
his  accession.  Among  his  earliest  trials  were  those 
of  Titus  Oates  and  Richard  Baxter,  and  in  both  he 
showed  his  customary  brutality  and  vindictiveness. 
In  the  summer  of  1685  he  was  sent  to  the  west  to 
tiy  those  involved  in  Monmouth’s  rising,  and  earned 
the  Lord  Chancellorship  by  a series  of  judicial 
murders  which  has  left  his  name  a byword  for 
cruelty.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  were  hanged 
as  rebels  during  the  ‘ Bloody  Assize,’  as  Jeflieys 
made  his  way  through  Dorset  and  Somerset,  Avhile 
eight  hundred  and  forty-one  were  transported,  and 
a still  larger  number  imprisoned  and  whipped  with 
merciless  severity.  A drunken  and  brutal  bully, 
he  heaped  the  foulest  reproaches  upon  his  unhappy 
victims,  and  gloated  with  fiendish  malignity  over 
their  prospective  sufferings.  It  was  his  boast  that 
he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  all  his  predecessors 
since  the  Conquest.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  from 
September  1685  until  the  downfall  of  James,  and 
supported  all  the  king’s  despotic  measures  as  pre- 
sident of  the  newly-revived  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, and  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bisliops.  Yet 
lie  had  rational  views  on  Avitchcraft,  and  was  too 
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honest  to  turn  Catliolic  like  many  better  men.  On 
the  flight  of  his  master  he  tried  to  follow  his 
example,  but  was  caught  disguised  as  a sailor 
at  Wapping,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  to  save  him 
from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.  Here  he 
died  four  months  after,  his  frame  already  worn 
out  by  hard  drinking,  April  18,  1689. 

See  the  Life  by  AVoolrych  (1827)  and  the  apologetic 
or  eulogistic  one  by  H.  B.  Irving  (1898). 

Jelian.  See  Aurungzebe,  Agra. 

Jeblam.  See  Jhelum. 

Jehovah,  the  distinctive  name  for  God  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  Authorised  Version  is  some- 
times merely  transliterated  from  the  Massoretic 
Hebrew  text,  as  above,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
translated  as  ‘Lord’  (with  capital  letters).  The 
word  consists  of  the  consonants  JHVH  or  JHWH, 
with  the  vowels  of  a quite  separate  word,  AdOnAI 
( ‘ Lord  ’ ),  an  indistinct  E being  substituted  for  the 
short  A.  What  its  oiiginal  vowels  were  is  only 
matter  of  inference,  for  owing  to  a peculiar  inter- 
pretation of  such  texts  as  Ex.  xx.  7,  Lev.  xxiv. 
11,  the  name  came  to  be  regarded  as  ineffable; 
the  scribes  in  reading  substituted  ‘Lord,’ and  the 
LXX.  translation  has  Kyrios.  The  evidence  of  the 
Greek  Church  father's,  who  give  the  forms  Jabe 
and  Jao  as  traditional,  as  well  as  the  shortened 
Hebrew  forms  of  the  word,  Jah  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4,  &c.) 
and  Jahu  (in  proper  names,  such  as  Jirmejahu  or 
Jeremiah),  indicate  that  most  probably  it  was 
originally  sjroken  Jalnueh  (pron.  Yahweh).  Ety- 
mologically, it  is  a third  person  singular,  imper- 
fect, probably  of  the  verb  hawah  (or  Tiajah),  signi- 
fying ‘to  be;’  as  regards  the  ‘voice,’  scholars  are 
not  agreed,  some  supposing  it  to  be  causative,  and 
translating  ‘ he  will  cause  to  be  ’ or  ‘ he  will  cause 
to  come  to  pass,’  while  others  with  more  probability 
view  it  as  a simple  indicative.  The  text  usually 
relied  on  for  the  explanation  of  the  name  is  Ex.  iii. 
14,  with  its  kindred  passages.  The  older  inter- 
preters explain  the  verb  (here  used  in  the  first 
person)  in  a highly  metaphysical  and  abstract 
sense ; the  ‘ I am  ’ is  He  who  really  is,  the  abso- 
lutely existent,  the  eternal.  The  tendency  of 
modern  exegesis  is  to  read  a more  concrete  and 
historical  meaning  into  the  expression,  translating 
it  ‘ I will  be  what  I will  be,’  and  taking  it  as  refer- 
ring to  the  divine  sovereignty,  autonomy,  self- 
determination,  freedom,  but  especially  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  divine  grace.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  such  a j^assage  as  Hos.  i.  9 : ‘Ye  are  not  my 
people  and  I am  not  I will  be  for  you.’  Jehovah 
IS  ‘ He  who  will  be  ’ — all  in  all  to  his  people ; but 
‘eye  hath  not  seen,’  ‘ear  hath  not  heard,’  ‘it  hath 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,’  nor  can  lan- 
guage express  the  ways  in  which  his  divine  grace 
is  to  show  itself  to  them  ; it  must  be  left  to  unfold 
itself  in  the  as  yet  undreamed-of  actualities  of  their 
lives.  The  language  of  Ex.  vi.  3 (which  belongs  to 
the  priestly  or  latest  portion  of  the  Pentateuch) 
has  been  taken  as  proving  that  the  name  Jehovah 
Avas  of  relatively  late  origin  among  the  Hebrews ; 
but,  if  this  interpretation  is  correct,  the  representa- 
tion is  hardly  reconcilable  Avith  Avhat  is  said  in 
Gen.  iv.  26  ( an  older  portion  of  the  Pentateuch ),  or 
Avith  the  very  early  existence  of  proper  names  con- 
taining this  divine  name  ( Ex.  vi.  20 ).  The  Avoid  is 
doubtless  very  old,  and  in  all  probability  its  earliest 
connotation,  if  knoAvn,  Avould  be  found  to  repre- 
sent a very  primitive  phase  of  religious  thought 
(perhaps  it  may  be  ‘he  avIio  causes  to  fall’  [the 
rain  or  lightning];  see  HebreAv  of  Job,  xxxvii.  6). 
At  one  time  or  another  in  the  history  of  Israel  and 
of  the  Christian  church,  it  has  conveyed  Avith 
various  fullness  and  depth  all  shades  of  the  meta- 
pliysical  and  religious  meanings  hinted  at  above. 
Certain  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  of 
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Genesis,  are  distinguished  by  the  almost  unvarying 
use  of  this  name  of  God,  as  also  are  certain  sections 
of  the  Psalter — a peculiarity  Avhich  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  questions  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism (see  Bible).  For  references  to  the  recent 
literature  of  the  subject,  see  the  lexicon  of 
Gesenius  (ed.  1890),  or  Driver’s  essay  in  Sttidia 
Bihlica  ( 1885 ). 

Jeisk,  or  Eisk,  a town  in  the  Russian  province 
of  Kuban  ( Caucasus ),  on  a small  bay,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  65  miles  SW.  of  Azov. 
Founded  in  1848,  it  has  groAvn  3'apidly,  exports 
corn,  flax,  and  avooI,  aud  has  cloth  manufactures 
and  tanneries.  Pop.  27,915. 

Jejeeblioy,  Sir  Jamsetjee  (Jamshedji 
Jijibhai),  a Parsee  merchant-prince  and  philan- 
thropist, Avas  born  of  poor  parents  at  Bombay,  15th 
July  1783.  At  an  early  period  he  shoAved  a great 
aptitude  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  Avas  taken 
into  partnership  by  his  father-in-laAV,  a Bombay 
merchant,  in  1800.  When  peace  Avas  restored  in 
Europe  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Indian  trade 
Avith  Europe  increased  enormously,  and  in  this 
increase  these  Parsee  merchants  participated.  By 
1820  Jejeeblioy  had  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  noAV  began  to  exhibit  liberality  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  He  contributed  very  gener- 
ously to  various  educational  and  philanthropic 
institutions  in  Bombay,  as  a hospital,  a poor 
asylum,  the  Parsee  Benevolent  Institution,  and 
a school  of  art ; built  the  Mahim  CauseAvay ; 
and  paid  most  of  the  expenses  connected  Avith 
the  construction  of  the  Avater-Avorks  at  Poona. 
Altogether,  betAveen  1822  and  1858  he  spent  up- 
Avards  of  a quarter  of  a million  pounds  sterling 
in  undertakings  of  a purely  benevolent  character. 
Parsee  and  Christian,  Hindu  and  Mussulman,  Avere 
alike  the  objects  of  his  beneficence.  The  Queen 
knighted  him  in  1842 ; and  in  1857  he  Avas  made 
a baronet.  He  died  14th  April  1859. 

Jejuiimil,  the  middle  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. See  Digestion. 

Jelalabad.  a toAvn  of  Afghanistan,  stands 
near  the  Kabul  River,  about  half-Avay  betAveen  the 
Indian  frontier  fortress  of  PeshaAvur  and  the  city 
of  Kabul.  Formerly  a strong  fortress  itself,  it  is 
noAv  a dirty  village  of  about  3000  inhabitants.  It 
is  interesting  from  its  heroic  defence  by  Sir  R.  Sale 
in  1841-42;  in  the  AA'ar  against  Afghanistan  (q.v.) 
of  1878  it  Avas  held  by  the  British  until  1880. 

Jeldl-ud-dill,  a Sufi  Persian  poet  (1200-73). 
See  Persia  (Literature). 

Jelatom,  or  Elatma,  a toAvn  in  the  north  of 
the  Russian  province  of  Tambov,  170  miles  ESE. 
of  Moscoav.  Pop.  7560. 

Jcletz,  or  Eletz,  a toAvn  of  Russia,  120  miles 
by  rail  ESE.  of  Orel.  It  exports  large  quantities 
of  Avheat  and  flour,  and  has  a great  trade  in  cattle. 
Its  industries  include  leather,  soap),  candles,  iron 
goods,  lace,  and  linen.  Popj.  (1890)  36,250. 

Jelfy  Richard  William,  theologian,  Avas  born 
25th  January  1798,  the  second  son  of  Sir  James 
Jelf.  He  Avas  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
took  a second-class  in  1820,  and  became  FelloAv  of 
Oriel,  and  later,  tutor.  In  18*26  he  Avas  appointed 
preceptor  to  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  after- 
Avards  king  of  Hanover,  in  1839  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  1844  Principal  of  King’s  College, 
London.  He  died  September  19,  1871.  His  most 
important  Avork  is  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1844, 
The  Means  of  Grace.  Dr  Jelf  Avas  a pillar  of 
orthodoxy,  and  his  name  aaHI  be  best  remembered 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  proceedings  Avhich  led 
to  Maurice  being  deprived  of  his  professorship  at 
King’s  College  for  unsound  vieAvs  on  the  question 
of  eternal  punishment  expressed  in  his  Theoloyical 
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Essays.  His  Thirty-nine  Articles  Explained  was 
edited  by  J.  R.  King  in  1873. 

Jelf,  William  Edward,  Greek  grammarian, 
was  son  of  Sir  James  Jelf,  of  Oaklands,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1811.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  took 
a first-class  in  1833,  and  was  successively  tutor  and 
censor  of  his  college,  public  examiner  and  pi'octor 
of  the  university.  He  was  one  of  the  preachers  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  1846-48,  and  gave 
the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1857  on  Christian  Faith. 
In  1861  he  published  a letter  to  Dr  Temple  on  the 
‘ Supremacy  of  Scripture  ’ in  answer  to  his  famous 
essay  on  ‘The  Education  of  the  World.’  Dr  Jelf 
died  October  18,  1875.  He  is  best  remembered  as 
tlie  author  of  a Greek  Grammar,  based  on  that  of 
Kuhner  (1842-45;  4th  ed.  1866),  still  the  most 
complete  in  English.  His  Examination  into  the 
Doctrine  of  Confession  appeared  in  1875;  his 
Ritualism,  Romanism,  and  the  English  Refoi-ma- 
tion  in  1876  ; a Commentary  to  the  1st  Epistle  of 
John  in  1877. 

Jellachicli,  Joseph,  Baron,  Austrian  general 
and  Ban  of  Croatia,  was  born  at  Peterwardein 
on  16th  October  1801.  His  father  attained  some 
celebrity  in  the  Turkish  wars  and  in  those  of  the 
French  Revolution  ; the  son  also  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  Having  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Croatians,  he  was  in  1848  appointed  Ban  of 
Croatia ; by  this  appointment  Austria  secured  the 
support  of  the  Slavonian  Croatians  against  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary.  Jellachich  took  an  active 
part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  rising. 
He  died  at  Agram,  20th  May  1859.  Not  only  a 
soldier  and  administrator  but  a poet,  he  published 
a collection  of  his  poems  at  Vienna  in  1851. 

Jellalabatl.  See  Jelalabad. 

Jelly.  For  jellies  made  with  fruit,  see  Pre- 
served Provisions.  The  food-value  of  calves-foot 
jelly  and  similar  jellies  depends  on  their  gelatine. 
See  Gelatine,  Food,  Diet. 

Jelly-fish  {Medusce),  bell-shaped  or  disc-like 
marine  Hydrozoa,  for  the  most  part  active 
swimmers.  One  set,  known  as  Acraspeda  or 
Acalephae,  are  usually  large,  with  a climax  in  a 
giant  specimen  of  Cyanea,  which  had  a bell  1\ 
feet  across,  and  tentacles  120  feet  long.  Beset 
with  myriads  of  stinging  cells,  these  ‘ blubbers  ’ 
often  make  bathers  more  than  uncomfortable. 
They  are  frequently  left  stranded  in  great  numbers 
on  the  beach  by  the  retiring  tide.  The  common 
Aurelia  is  a well-known  representative,  while  the 
exceptional  Lucernarians  are  noteworthy  in  leading 
a more  or  less  sedentary  life  attached  to  seaweeds 
and  other  objects.  Anatomically  different  from 
the  above,  and  included  among  the  Craspedote 
Hydrozoa  (q.v.),  are  the  Trachymedusse,  of  which 
Geryonia  is  a good  type.  Finally,  a great  number 
of  Medusoid  foiTns,  usually  small  in  size,  very 
closely  resemble  the  Trachymedusie,  but  differ 
both  from  them  and  from  the  Acraspeda  in  being 
the  liberated  sexual  ‘ persons  ’ of  Hydroid  or  Zoo- 
phyte colonies.  See  Ccelenterata  ; Genera- 
tions ( Alternation  of  ) ; and  for  exact  classifica- 
tion, Hydrozoa. 

JeinappeSy  a village  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Hainault,  3 miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Mons.  Here 
the  French  republicans  under  Dumouriez,  on  6th 
November  1792,  defeated  the  Austrians,  which 
victory  placed  Belgium  in  the  power  of  the  French. 
The  village  stands  on  one  of  the  richest  coalfields 
of  Belgium,  and  manufactures  stoneware,  glass, 
and  chemicals.  Pop.  (1885)  11,322. 

.lena,  a town  of  Saxe- Weimar,  at  the  Leutra’s 
influx  to  the  Saale,  14  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Weimar, 


and  31  NNE.  of  Saalfeld.  It  lies  518  feet  above 
sea-level,  engirt  by  steep  chalk  hills,  of  which  the 
Hausberg  (1069  feet)  is  crowned  by  the  old  Fuchs- 
turm,  and  the  Forstberg  by  a tower  in  memory  of 
the  Jena  students  Avho  fell  in  the  Franco-German 
war.  It  is  still  a quaint  old-world  place,  with  its 
ducal  schloss,  the  ‘Black  Bear’  inn  where  Luther 
halted  on  his  flight  from  the  Wartburg,  and  a 
cburch  whose  steeple  is  311  feet  high.  Goethe 
here  wrote  his  Hermann  'and  Dorothea,  Schiller  his 
Wallenstein ; and  the  houses  of  tliese  and  of  other 
illustrious  residents  were  marked  with  tablets  in 
1858,  on  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  uni- 
versity, when,  too,  was  erected  a bronze  statue  of 
its  founder,  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
He  founded  it  in  1547-58  to  take  the  place  of 
Wittenberg  as  a seat  of  learning  and  evangelical 
doctrine ; and  it  soon  attained  a high  reputation, 
though  not  its  zenith  till  the  days  of  Goethe’s 
patron,  Duke  Karl  August  (1787-1806).  To  that 
period  belong  the  names  of  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Schiller,  the  Schlegels,  Voss,  Fries,  Krause, 
and  Oken ; to  our  own,  of  Hase  and  Haeckel. 
Jena  now  has  88  professors  and  lecturers,  over  450 
students,  and  a library  of  200,000  volumes.  In 
1883  a memorial  Avas  erected  of  the  Burschenschaft 
( q.  V. ).  Pop.  ( 1875 ) 9020  ; ( 1885 ) 12,017. 

The  battle  of  Jena  is  often  applied  as  a collective 
name  to  two  separate  engagements  fought  on  the 
same  day,  14th  October  1806 — one  at  Auerstiidt 
(q.v.),  14  miles  to  the  north,  beDveen  30,000  French 
under  Davoftt  and  48,000  Prussians  under  the 
Duke  of  BrunsAvick ; the  other,  on  the  heights 
round  Jena,  betAveen  70,000  Prussians  under  the 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe  and  90,000  French  under 
Napoleon  in  person.  In  both  the  Prussians  Avere 
totally  defeated ; and  their  defeat  entailed  that 
utter  prostration  of  the  Fatherland  Avhich  Avas 
typified  tAvo  years  later  by  the  hare-hunt  held  on 
the  battlefield  of  Jena  by  the  French  and  Russian 
emperors.  See  Avorks  by  Ortloff  (3d  ed.  1876), 
Ritter  (1885),  and,  for  the  battle,  Goltz  (1883). 
Jenghiz  Khan.  See  Genghis. 

Jenissei.  See  Yenisei. 

Jenkins.  Robert,  an  English  merchant  captain, 
trading  from  Jamaica,  Avho  alleged  that  in  1731  his 
sloop  had  been  boarded  by  a Spanish  guarda  costa, 
and  that,  though  no  proof  of  smuggling  had  been 
found,  he  had  been  tortured,  and  his  ear  torn  off. 
The  said  ear — some  said  he  had  lost  it  in  the  pil- 
lory— he  produced  in  1738  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; and  a member  asking  him  Avhat  Avere  his 
feelings  in  the  hour  of  peril,  he  answered,  ‘I 
recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause 
to  my  countiy.’  Walpole  next  year  Avas  forced 
by  the  popular  clamour  to  consent  to  Avar  against 
Spain. 

Jenner.  Edward,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina- 
tion, Avas  born  at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1749,  and  Avas  the  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
rector  of  Rockhampton.  His  schooling  over,  he 
Avas  apprenticed  to  Mr  LudloAv,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon at  Sodbury,  near  Bristol ; and  in  his  tAventy- 
first  year  Avent  to  London  to  prosecute  his  profes- 
sional studies  under  the  celebrated  John  Hunter 
(q.v.),  in  Avhose  family  he  resided  for  tAA’o  yeai-s. 
The  influence  of  the  master  exerted  a lasting  effect 
on  the  pupil,  Avho  became  an  expert  anatomist,  a 
sound  pathologist,  a careful  experimenter,  and  a 
good  naturalist.  In  1773  Jenner  settled  in  his 
native  place,  Avhere  he  soon  acquired  a large 
practice.  In  1788  his  Avell-knoAvn  memoir.  On  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1792,  the 
fatigues  of  general  practice  having  become  irksome 
to  him,  he  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  medicine, 
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and  -with  that  view  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  St  Andrews. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of 
vaccination,  by  which  the  name  of  Jenner  has 
become  immortalised,  was  the  result  of  a pro- 
longed series  of  observations  and  experiments. 
He  was  pursuing  his  professional  education  in  the 
house  of  his  master  at  Sodbury,  when  a young 
country-woman  came  to  seek  advice.  The  subject 
of  smallpox  being  mentioned  in  her  presence,  she 
observed : ‘ I cannot  take  that  disease,  for  I have 
had  cow-pox.’  This  was  before  the  year  1770.  It 
was  not  till  1775  that,  aft.er  his  return  to  Glouces- 
tershire, he  had  an  opportunity  of  e.xamining  into 
tlie  truth  of  the  traditions  respecting  cow-pox ; 
and  in  the  month  of  May  1780,  while  riding  with 
his  friend  Edward  Gardner,  on  the  road  between 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  ‘ he  went  over  the  natural 
history  of  cow-pox ; stated  his  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  affection  from  the  heel  of  the  horse 
[when  suffering  from  the  grease];  specified  the 
different  sorts  of  disease  which  attacked  the  milkers 
when  they  handled  infected  cows  ; dwelt  upon  that 
variety  which  afforded  protection  against  small- 
pox ; and  Avith  deep  and  anxious  emotion  mentioned 
his  hoj)e  of  being  able  to  propagate  that  variety 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  till  he  had  dis- 
seminated the  practice  all  over  the  globe,  to  the 
total  extinction  of  smallpox.’  Many  investiga- 
tions delayed  the  actual  discovery  for  no  less  than 
sixteen  years,  Avhen  at  length  the  crowning  experi- 
ment on  James  Phipps  Avas  made  on  the  14th 
of  May  1796,  and  Jenner’s  task  Avas  virtually 
accomplished.  This  experiment  Avas  followed  by 
many  of  the  same  kind ; and  in  1798  he  published 
his  first  memoir,  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
and  Ejects  of  the  Variolce  vaccinte.  Although 
the  evidence  accumulated  by  Jenner  seemed  con- 
clusive, yet  the  practice  met  Avith  violent  opposition 
until  a year  had  passed,  Avhen  upAvards  of  seventy 
of  the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London 
signed  a declaration  of  their  entire  confidence  in  it. 
His  discovery  Avas  soon  promulgated  throughout 
the  civilised  Avorld.  Honours  Avere  conferred  upon 
him  by  foreign  courts,  and  he  Avas  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe,  though  not  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Avhich  required  him  to  pass  an  examination  in 
classics.  Parliament  voted  him  in  1802  a grant 
of  £10,000,  and  in  1807  a second  grant  of  £20,000 ; 
and  in  the  year  1858  a public  statue  in  his  honour 
Avas  erected  in  London.  His  latter  days  Avere 
passed  chiefly  at  Berkeley  and  Cheltenham,  and 
Avere  occupied  in  the  dissemination  and  elucidation 
of  his  great  discovery.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Berkeley,  26th  January  1823.  See  his  Life  and 
Correspondence,  by  Dr  J.  Baron  (2  vols.  1827-38; 
2d  ed.  1850) ; also  the  article  VACCINATION. 

Jenner,  Sir  William,  physician,  Avas  born  at 
Chatham  in  1815,  and  educated  at  University 
College,  London,  Avhere  he  himself  was  professor 
from  1848  till  l879.  He  Avas  appointed  physician 
in  ordinarjr  to  the  Queen  in  1862,  and  to  tlie  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1863;  Avas  made  a baronet  (1868), 
K.C.B.  (1872),  G.C.B.  (1893),  F.R.S.,  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  It  Avas  he  Avho 
established  - the  difference  between  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  (1851).  See  his  Lectures  on  Fevers 
and  Diphtheria  (1893).  He  died  11th  Dec.  1898. 
Jenning's,  Sarah.  See  Marlborough. 

Jenolan  Cave.S,  a series  of  vast  limestone 
caverns,  situated  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  in  NeAv  South  Wales,  160  miles  W. 
of  Sydney.  They  Avere  discovered  in  1841,  and 
Avere  set  apart  in  1866  as  public  property  by  the 
colonial  government.  In  grandeur,  magnitude, 
and  ric.li  variety  they  rival  the  Mammoth  Caves  of 
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Kentucky.  See  S.  Cook’s  Jenolan  Caves  (Loud. 
1889). 

Jensen,  Adolf,  a German  composer,  Avas  born 
in  1837  at  Konigsberg ; from  1856  to  1868  Avas  a 
musician  successively  at  Posen,  Copenhagen,  and 
Berlin,  and,  his  health  giving  Avay,  next  lived  at 
Dresden,  Gratz,  and  Baden-Baden,  Avhere  he  died, 
23d  January  1879.  He  is  best  known  by  his  songs 
and  compositions  for  the  piano. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  Avas  born  in  London  in  1704; 
studied  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ; sat  in 
parliament  for  Cambridgeshire,  DunAvich,  and  Cam- 
bridge town  ; Avas  a commissioner  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  died  in  December  1787.  As  he  Avas 
rich  he  easily  acquired  a literary  reputation,  but 
he  lacked  capacity  for  the  high  metaphysical 
problems  that  he  attacked,  and  his  books  are  long 
since  securely  forgotten.  Indeed  his  name  only 
survives  from  the  accident  that  Dr  Johnson  criticised 
in  the  Literary  Magazine  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the 
NaUire  and  Origin  of  Evil  (1756).  He  condemned 
the  book  as  shalloAv  and  inadequate,  and  this 
judgment  Jenyns  never  forgave  him.  Indeed  the 
argument  was  not  Avorth  his  poAvder  and  shot,  but 
Johnson  in  his  criticism  excelled  himself.  Jenyns, 
noAv  groAvn  orthodox,  published  in  1776  a no  less 
shallow  book.  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  for  the  divine  origin  of  Avhich 
he  strangely  argued  from  its  utter  variance  Avith 
human  reason. 

Jephtliall,  one  of  the  jtidges  of  Israel,  Avas  a 
base-born  son  of  Gilead,  and  at  his  father’s  death 
Avas  driven  out  from  any  share  in  his  father’s 
inheritance  by  the  legitimate  sons.  He  Avas  a 
leader  of  freebooters  on  the  border-land  of  Ammon 
until  recalled  by  the  Gileadite  elders  to  head  them 
in  their  attempt  to  throAV  off  the  yoke  of  Ammon. 
He  collected  his  Avai-riors  from  all  parts  of  Gilead 
and  Manasseh,  and  before  the  battle  made  his 
unhappy  voav  to  offer  up  for  a burnt-offering  the 
first  thing  that  came  forth  from  the  doors  of  his 
house  on  his  return.  The  Ammonites  Avere  defeated 
Avith  great  slaughter,  and  tAventy  of  their  cities 
taken,  but  as  the  triumphant  conqueror  drew  near 
his  house  at  Mizpeh  there  came  forth  to  meet  him 
a procession  of  maidens  Avith  dances  and  timbrels, 
and  first  among  them  his  daughter  and  only  child. 
The  high-spirited  maiden  asked  only  for  tAvo 
months  in  Avhich  to  bewail  her  hapless  fate  Avith 
her  companions  among  her  native  mountains,  and 
then  returned  to  her  father,  and  ‘ he  did  unto  her 
his  VOAV.’  Jephthah  had  next  to  subdue  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  envious  of  his  glory,  and  this  he  did 
effectively,  cutting  off'  thousands  of  the  fugitives 
at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  Avhere  they  Avere  identified 
as  Ephraimites  by  their  inability  to  pronounce  the 
Avord  Shibboleth.  Jephthah  judged  Israel  for  six 
years,  and  died.  Many  theologians  have  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  one  of  the  heroes  of  faith 
of  HebreAA’s,  chap.  xi. , should  have  offered  a human 
sacrifice,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  Joseph  Kimchi’s 
suggestion  that  the  conditions  of  the  voav  Avere 
satisfied  by  a sentence  of  perpetual  virginity  ; but 
this  is  to  take  a dishonest  liberty  Avith  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  passage.  The  story  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  of  Iphigenia 
in  Greek  mythology,  and  both  are  grouped  together 
by  Tennyson  in  his  splendid  poem.  The  Dream  of 
Fair  Women. 

Jerablils.  See  Carchemish,  Hittites. 

Jerasta.  See  Gerasa. 

Jerba,  a small  island  of  Africa,  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Tunis,  to  Avhich  country  it  belongs. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  being  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a narroAv  channel.  Ai'ea,  425 
sq.  m. ; pop.  40,000,  seven-eighths  Berbers,  the  rest 
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Jews.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  is  laid  out  in 
gardens,  which  produce  olives,  dates,  &c.  Fine 
woollen  textiles  are  made.  Jerha  is  a centre  for 
the  Tunisian  sponge-fishing.  It  has  been  held  to 
he  the  home  of  the  ancient  Lotophagi ; ruins  of  the 
former  capital,  Meninx,  still  exist.  See  Exiga- 
Kayser,  Description  Historique  de  file  Djerba 
(1885). 

Jerboa  (Dipus),  a genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  a distinct  family,  Dipodidre,  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  the  hind-legs  and 
kangaroo-like  power  of  jumping.  The  fore-legs 
are  very  small,  hence  the  ancient  Greek  name 
dipous  ( ‘ two-footed  ’ ).  The  tail  is  long,  cylindrical, 
covered  with  short  hair,  and  tufted  at  the  end. 


Jerboa  (Dipus  cegyptius). 


The  jerboas  are  inhabitants  of  sandy  deserts  and 
wide  grassy  plains  in  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  An  allied  form,  Meriones,  occurs  in 
North  America.  They  are  burrowing  animals, 
nocturnal,  very  destructive  to  grain  and  other 
crops,  laying  up  hoards  for  their  winter  use.  They 
take  prodigious  leaps  when  alarmed ; the  fore-feet 
are  then  not  used  at  all,  but  by  means  of  the  hind- 
feet  and  the  tail  they  leap,  although  they  are  small 
animals,  several  yai’ds.  Their  flesh  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  rabbit. — Closely  allied  to  the 
jerboas  are  the  Gerbils  (Gerbillus),  small  quad- 
rupeds, also  distinguished  by  great  length  of  hind- 
legs and  power  of  leaping,  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
and  sandy  portions  of  the  Old  World. 

Jei’dan,  William,  an  active  journalist,  born 
at  Kelso  in  1782.  He  removed  to  London  in  1804, 
reported  for  the  short-lived  A urora  and  the  Pilot 
evening  newspaper,  next  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Morning  Post,  and  subsequently  reported  during 
three  sessions  for  the  British  Press,  contributing  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Satirist,  or  Monthly  Meteor, 
the  copyright  of  which  he  purchased.  It  was  he 
who  seized  Bellingham  after  he  had  murdered 
Spencer  Percival  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  11th  May  1812.  In  1813  Jordan  be- 
came editor  of  the  Sun,  hut  sold  his  share  in  1817 
to  found  the  Literary  Gazette,  which  he  edited  for 
thirty-three  years.  He  lent  his  support  to  estab- 
lish the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  the 
Melodists’  Club,  and  in  1830  commenced  the  Foreign 
Literary  Gazette,  which  died,  however,  in  its 
thirteenth  number.  In  1852  Jordan  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £100,  while  a testimonial  was  presented 
to  him  subscribed  to  by  many  of  the  first  men 
of  the  day.  He  published  his  Autobiography  in 
4 volumes  in  1852-53,  and  in  1866  Men  1 have 
known.  He  died  in  1869. 

Jereiniall  (Heb.  Jirmejdhtt,  or  Jirmejdh),  the 
prophet,  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  was  a native  of 


Anathoth  (now  Anata),  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin, about  24  miles  NNW.  of  Jerusalem.  In 
Anathoth  while  still  young  (i.  6)  he  received  the 
rophetic  call,  described  in  the  opening  of  his 
ook,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (627-26  B.C.), 
and  his  prophetic  activity,  principally  carried  on  in 
Jerusalem,  continued  for  at  least  forty  years  there- 
after. His  teaching  in  its  political,  ethical,  and 
religious  aspects  can  be  understood  only  after  a 
careful  stuay  of  the  complicated  circumstances  of 
his  time,  which,  of  course,  can  only  he  broadly 
indicated  here.  It  was  after  he  had  been  for  five 
years  a prophet — in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 
— that  the  important  occurrences  connected  with 
the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  ( 2 Kings,  xxii. , 
xxiii.)  took  place ; and,  although  Jeremiah  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  history  as  having  had  any  part 
in  these,  he  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  refor- 
mation movement  which  they  inaugurated,  and 
most  of  his  distinctive  prophetic  teaching  had 
reference  to  it  ( see,  for  example,  especially  xi.  1-8  ; 
xvii.  19-27).  In  the  thirty -first  year  of  Josiah, 
when  Jeremiah  had  been  for  eighteen  years  a pro- 
phet, occurred  the  death  of  that  king  on  the  battle- 
field of  Megiddo,  and  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum,  his 
immediate  successor,  was,  after  a brief  reign  of 
three  months,  deposed  by  Pharaoh -Necho,  the  con- 
queror, in  favour  of  Jehoiakim,  the  subservient 
vassal  of  the  Egyptian  king.  Jehoiakim  had  not 
been  long  on  the  throne  before  Jeremiah  began  to 
foretell  the  doom  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  which 
he  saw  to  be  inevitably  approaching,  in  the  series 
of  characteristic  discourses  preserved  in  chaps,  vii.- 
ix.  and  xxvi.,  warning  the  Jewish  leaders  of  the 
folly  of  the  security  with  which  they  vainly  trusted 
in  the  presence  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  among 
them,  and  bidding  them  look  to  the  ruins  of  Shiloh. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  discourses  that 
he  was  seized  by  the  priests  and  the  prophets  and 
all  the  people  and  brought  before  the  authorities  on 
the  capital  charge  of  having  ‘ prophesied  against 
the  city,’  and  it  was  chiefly  to  the  intervention  of 
his  fast  friend  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  that 
he  owed  his  acquittal  and  release.  The  battle  of 
Carchemish,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
the  defeat  and  retreat  of  Pharaoh-Necho  laid  the 
whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine  open  to  the  approach 
of  the  Chaldeans,  naturally  had  a profound  efi'ect 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Judah  ; the  same  year- 
marked  also  a new  departure  in  the  prophesying 
of  Jeremiah,  in  so  far  as  he  began  henceforward 
to  declare  Nebuchadnezzar’s  divinely-appointed 
mission  to  be  to  lay  upon  Judah  a period  of  deso- 
lation which  was  to  last  for  ‘ seventy  ’ years.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  receir  ed  the  divine  com- 
mand to  commit  to  writing  the  various  oracles 
he  had  up  to  that  time  delivered,  and  this  he  did 
with  the  assistance  of  Baruch,  liis  disciple  and 
friend.  The  incidents  of  the  public  reading  of 
this  record,  and  of  a subsequent  partial  reading 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  which  led  to  its  being 
committed  to  the  flames,  are  among  the  most 
graphic  in  the  whole  book  (xxxvi. ). 

Jehoiakim  after  a reign  of  eleven  years  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jeconiah,  whose  brief  and 
obscurely-recorded  reign  of  three  months  termin- 
ated in  the  deportation  of  himself  and  a number 
of  his  subjects  to  Babylon,  the  incident  alluded 
to  in  the  parable  of  the  two  baskets  of  figs 
( xxiv. ).  To  these  exiles  the  prophet  shortly 
afterwards  addressed  the  letter  contained  in  chap, 
xxix. , with  hopeful  assurances,  but  warning  them 
that  the  captivity  would  certainly  last  for  seventy 
years.  To  King  Zedekiah,  who  had  succeeded, 
and  his  advisers,  Jeremiah  held  equally  decided 
language,  declaring  the  futility  of  all  their  politic 
devices  against  the  Chaldean  power;  the  watch- 
word of  his  policy  was  ‘ Serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
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and  live,’  and  this,  in  the  teeth  of  angry  and 
bitter  opposition,  he  never  failed  to  maintain, 
as,  for  example,  in  his  public  controversy  in  the 
temple  court  with  the  rival  prophet  Hananiah, 
whose  theme  Avas  ‘Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king 
of  Babylon  ’ ( xxxviii. ).  At  length,  in  consequence 
of  Zedekiah’s  treacherous  and  impolitic  alliance 
with  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Zedekiah’s  ninth 
year,  invaded  Judsea.  For  a time  he  Avas  com- 
pelled by  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  army  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  a temporary  relief 
Avhich  led  the  nobles  to  use  their  influence  Avith  the 
king  to  revoke  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
Avhich  shortly  before  had  been  proclaimed.  This 
revocation,  against  Avhich  Jeremiah  strongly  pro- 
tested, Avas  the  theme  of  his  last  public  address 
(xxxiv.).  Persuaded  that  the  catastroplie  he  had 
so  long  foretold  Avas  only  postponed,  he  Avas  in  the 
act  of  leaving  Jerusalem  in  order  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Anathoth,  when,  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  Avas  deserting  to  the  Chaldeans, 
he  Avas  arrested  and  throAvn  into  prison.  Still 
adhering  to  his  gloomy  prophecy,  he  Avas  consigned 
to  tlie  deepest  dungeon,  Avhere  hut  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Ebedmelech  he  Avould  doubtless  soon 
have  perished.  He  Avas  not  restored  to  liberty 
until  an  eighteen  months’  siege  had  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  city,  when  he  received  from  Nehuzar- 
adan  permission  to  fix  his  residence  Avhere  he 
chose.  It  was  toAvards  the  end  of  the  siege  that  he 
gave  practical  proof  of  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
return  of  his  countrymen  to  their  OAvn  land  by 
exercising  his  right  of  redemption  over  the  ances- 
tral lands  of  his  family  in  Anathoth.  Jeremiah 
noAV  attached  himself  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor 
Avhom  the  Babylonians  had  set  over  the  JeAvs  Avhom 
they  had  left,  Avith  his  headquarters  in  Mizpeh ; 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  he  accompanied  his 
compatriots  to  Tahpanes,  the  border  city  of  Egypt, 
AAdiere,  according  to  tradition,  he  died  a martyr’s 
death. 

VieAved  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  brief  sketch 
of  Jeremiah’s  life,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  the  book  of 
his  prophecies  as  Ave  now  possess  it  does  not  folloAv 
any  chronological  order.  It  consists  of  the  folloAving 
four  parts  : (1)  chaps,  i.-xxxix.,  consisting  of  pro- 
phecies relating  to  Judah,  mostly  Avith  some  his- 
torical data  attached,  and  all  belonging  to  the 
period  prior  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  (2)  chaps, 
xl.-xlv.,  narrative  of  events  subsequent  to  the  fall, 
along  AAdth  certain  jArophecies  bmonging  to  that 
period,  and  also  including  an  oracle  relating  to 
Baruch,  spoken  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim; 

(3)  xlvi. -li.,  oracles  relating  to  foreign  nations — 
Egypt,  Philistia,  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Damascus, 
Kedar,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Hazer,  Elam,  Babylon 
— of  various  dates  : according  to  most  critics,  l.-li. 
are  not  by  Jeremiah,  but  by  a prophet  Avho  Avrote 
in  Babylonia  toAvards  the  close  of  the  captivity ; 

( 4 ) chap.  lii. , a historical  ajjpendix  closely  parallel 
to  2 Kings,  XXV. 

Important  critical  questions  are  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  LXX.  A’ersion  of  Jeremiah  differs  con- 
siderably in  its  arrangement  from  that  noAv  seen  in 
the  Massoretic  text,  and  that  it  is  considerably 
shorter — by  about  one-eighth  of  the  AAdiole — mainly 
through  the  omission  of  Avords,  clauses,  and  single 
verses.  The  relative  A'alue  of  the  Greek  and 
HebreAv  recensions  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
determined  ; neither  seems  to  deserve  unqualified 
preference. 

The  distinctive  advance  of  Jeremiah’s  teaching 
on  that  of  his  predecessors  is  due  to  his  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  diAune  purpose  could  not 
be  realised  under  the  forms  of  the  HebreAv  state, 
that  the  continuity  and  victory  of  the  true  faith 
could  not  be  dependent  on  the  continuity  of  the 
nation.  Israel  must  be  Avholly  dispersed,  and  can 
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only  be  gathered  again  by  a divine  call  addressed 
to  individuals,  and  bringing  them  one  by  one  into 
a neAv  covenant  Avith  their  God,  Avritten  on  their 
hearts  (xxxi.).  Here  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  ultimate  problem  of  faith  is  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  individual  soul ; and  it  is  to 
Jeremiah’s  idea  of  the  neAv  covenant  that  the 
NeAV  Testament  teaching  directly  attaches  itself. 

The  most  important  expositions  of  Jeremiah  are  tliose 
of  Ewald  [Prophets,  vol.  iii.  Eng.  trans.  1887),  Graf 
( 1862),  Hitzig  (1841 ),  and,  in  English,  Cheyne  (Pulpit 
Commentary,  1883-8.5).  See  also  Cheyne’s  Jeremiah: 
his  Life  and  Times  (1888),  and  Ball’s  The  Prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  (1890);  and  Workman’s  Text  of  Jeremiah 
(1889)  is  useful,  though  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera.  See  Xeres. 
Jerfalcon.  See  Falcon. 

Jericho,  once  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Palestine,  tAvo  hours’  journey  AvestAvard 
from  the  Jordan,  and  six  hours  north-east  from 
Jerusalem,  in  a Avell-Avatered  and  fruitful  dis- 
trict, yielding  dates,  raisins,  balsam,  and  honey, 
and  having  rose-gardens.  The  capture  of  .Jericho 
by  tbe  Israelites  on  their  first  entry  into  Canaan, 
its  destruction,  Joshua’s  curse  on  the  rebuilder, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  are 
recorded  in  Josh.  vi. ; 1 Kings,  xvi.  34.  It  appears 
to  have  been  afterAvards  the  seat  of  a school  of 
prophets  (2  Kings,  ii.  4,  &c. ).  It  suffered  during 
the  Babylonian  exile  (Ezra,  ii.  34).  The  groves  of 
Jericho  Avere  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and 
passed  to  Herod  the  Great,  Avho  resided  in 
Jericho,  beautified  it,  and  died  there.  It  Avas 
destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  again 
rebuilt  under  Hadrian.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades 
it  Avas  repeatedly  captured,  and  at  last  completely 
destroyecl.  The  jAlace  is  noAv  a shapeless  ruin, 
Avith  a miserable  village.  Riba  or  Ariha,  and 
excavations  into  the  green  mounds  have  only  dis- 
closed sun-dried  bricks,  of  Avhich  it  has  been  thought 
the  Avails  of  the  city  may  have  been  built. 

Jerked-beef,  beef  preserved  by  drying  in  the 
sun.  It  is  properly  called  charqui,  and,  like  its 
name,  is  originally  of  Chilian  origin. 

Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  the  divided  king- 
dom of  Israel.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  for  his  capacity  Avas  raised  by 
Solomon  to  be  superintendent  of  the  labours  and 
taxes  exacted  from  his  tribe  at  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications  underneath  the  citadel  of  Zion. 
The  groAving  disaffection  of  his  tribesmen  and  the 
alienation  from  Solomon  of  the  prophetic  order 
fostered  his  OAvn  ambition  ; but  he  Avas  soon  obliged 
to  flee  to  Egypt  for  safety.  After  Solomon’s  death 
he  returned  to  head  the  revolt  of  the  northern 
tribes  against  Rehoboam,  and  established  his  chief 
strongholds  in  Shechem  on  the  Avest  and  Penuel  on 
the  east.  In  order  to  destroy  the  religious  as  Avell 
as  the  political  unity  of  the  ancient  kingdom  he 
now  established  shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel  to  Avean 
aAvay  his  people  from  the  sacred  yearly  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem,  and,  further,  set  up  in  these  images 
borroAved  from  the  animal-Avorship  of  the  Egyptians. 
Thus  his  name  has  descended  in  jnoverbial  infamy 
as  ‘Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  Avho  made  Israel 
to  sin,’  and  Roman  Catholic  Avriters  found  in  him 
a convenient  parallel  to  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Jeroboam  suffered  a 
defeat  from  Aliijah,  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  died 
soon  after  in  the  tAA'enty-second  year  of  his  reign. — 
Jeroboam  II.  Avas  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu.  He  thrust  back  the  Syrian  invaders, 
reconquered  Ammon  and  Moab,  but  earned  the 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea 
by  failing  to  reform  religion  at  home. 

Jerome,  St  (Eusebius  Hieronymus  Sophro- 
NIUS),  Avas  bom  at  Stridon,  a toAvn  Avhose  site  is 
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now  unknown,  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,  at  some  period  between  331  and  345 — 
probably  nearer  to  the  latter  year.  His  parents 
were  both  Christians.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  his  father,  after  which  he  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  rhetoric  and  philosophy  under 
tEHus  Donatus  at  Rome,  where  he  was  also 
admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  After  a residence 
in  Gaul,  he  seems  to  have  revisited  Rome ; but  in 
the  year  370  he  had  settled  in  Aquileia  with  his 
friend  Rufinus.  For  some  unknown  reason  he 
suddenly  went  hence  to  the  East ; and  after  a 
dangerous  illness  at  Antioch,  which  appears  to 
have  still  further  added  to  the  religious  fervour  of 
his  disposition,  he  retired,  in  374,  to  the  desert  of 
Chalcis,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  penitential 
exercises  and  in  study,  especially  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  379  he  was  ordained  a priest  at 
Antioch,  after  which  he  spent  three  years  in  Con- 
stantinojjle  in  close  intimacy  with  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus ; and  in  382  he  came  on  a mission 
connected  with  the  Meletian  scliism  at  Antioch  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the  pope 
Damasus,  and  where,  although  already  engaged  in 
his  great  work  of  the  revision  of  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Bible,  he  attained  to  great  popularity  and 
influence  by  his  sanctity,  learning,  and  eloquence. 
Many  pious  persons  placed  themselves  under  his 
spiritual  direction,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
were  tlie  lady  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochion. 
These  ladies  followed  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  whither 
he  returned  in  385.  He  permanently  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Bethleliem  in  386,  the  lady  Paula  having 
founded  four  convents,  three  for  nuns,  and  one  for 
monks,  the  latter  of  which  was  governed  by  Jerome 
himself.  It  was  in  this  retreat  that  Jerome  pursued 
or  completed  the  great  literaiy  labours  of  his  life  ; 
and  it  was  from  these  solitudes,  all  peaceful  as 
they  might  seem,  that  he  sent  forth  the  fiery  and 
vehement  invectives  which  marked  not  only  his 
controversy  with  the  heretics  Joviuian,  Vigilantius, 
and  the  Pelagians,  but  even  with  his  ancient  ally, 
Rufinus,  and,  although  in  a minor  degree,  with 
St  Augustine.  His  conflict  with  the  Pelagians 
rendering  even  his  life  insecure  at  Bethlehem,  lie 
was  compelled  to  go  into  concealment  for  above 
two  years  ; and  soon  after  his  return  to  Bethlehem 
in  418  he  was  seized  with  a lingering  illness,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  September  30,  420.  His 
original  works,  consisting  of  letters,  treatises, 
polemical  and  ascetical,  commentaries  on  Holy 
Scripture,  and  his  version  and  revision  of  former 
versions  of  the  Bible,  were  first  published  by 
Erasmus,  9 vols.  folio  (Basel,  1516),  and  have  been 
several  times  reprinted.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  the  Benedictines  (5  vols.  folio,  Paris, 
1693-1706)  and,  still  more,  that  of  Vallarsi  (11 
vols.  Verona,  1734-42).  St  Jerome  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  His  commentaries  on  the  Bible 
are  especially  valuable  for  the  learning  which  they 
display ; but  his  opinions  are  often  exaggerated 
and  fanciful,  and  through  his  controversial  writings 
there  runs  a strain  of  violent  invective,  which  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  the  tone  of  his  contem- 
porary, St  Augustine.  See  the  article  Vulgate; 
al.so  the  works  bv  Zockler  (Gotha,  1865),  Amedee 
Thierry  (Paris,  1867),  Goelzer  (Paris,  1886),  E.  L. 
Cutts  (S.P.C.K.  1878),  and  Mrs  Martin  (1888);  and 
the  translations  by  Fremantle  (1893). 

Jerome  Bonaparte  (1784-1860),  king  of 
Westphalia.  See  Bonaparte. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  the  friend  and  disciple 
of  Huss,  was  born  at  Prague  between  1360  and 
1370.  The  statement  that  his  family  name  was 
Faulfisch  is  incorrect.  After  attending  the  uni- 
versity of  Ids  native  town,  he  studied  for  some 


time  in  Oxford,  where  he  became  a convert  to 
Wyclif’s  doctrines.  When  he  reached  home  he  zeal- 
ously taught  the  new  doctrine  he  had  learned  in 
England.  He  further  studied  at  Paris,  Heidelberg, 
and  Cologne,  and  acquired  a reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  energy.  Ladislaus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  em- 
ployed him  to  help  to  reorganise  the  university  of 
Cracow  in  1410 ; and  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
invited  him  to  preach  before  him  at  Budapest. 
Jerome  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  contest 
carried  on  by  Huss  (q.v.)  against  the  abuses  of 
the  hierarchy  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy.  But 
his  impatient  zeal  lead  him  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of-  inudence,  and  even  to  abuse  the  authority  he 
possessed.  MTien  Huss  was  arrested  at  Constance 
Jerome  voluntarily  hastened  to  his  side  to  defend 
him,  although  he  M'as  not  provided  with  a safe-con- 
duct. Arrived  at  Constance,  he  was  met  by  sinister 
rumouis  as  to  the  fate  in  store  for  Huss  and  him- 
self. He  hastily  withdrew  from  the  city,  and 
applied  for  a safe-conduct.  It  was  refused  ; there- 
upon Jerome  set  out  to  return  to  Prague,  but  Avas 
arrested  at  Hirschau  in  Bavaria  in  April  1415, 
and  conveyed  to  Constance.  After  four  months’ 
imprisonment  he  recanted  his  opinions ; but  eight 
months  later  still  (in  May  1416)  he  boldly  Avith- 
dreAv  his  recantation,  and  in  the  same  heroic  spirit 
Avent  to  the  stake,  30th  May  1416.  See  Avorks  in 
German  by  Helfert  (1853)  and  Becker  (1858),  Avith 
others  cited  at  Huss  and  Wyclif. 

J errold,  Douglas  William,  author,  dramatist, 
and  Avit,  Avas  born  in  London,  January  3,  1803. 
He  Avas  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Jerrold,  actor 
and  manager,  by  his  second  Avife.  His  infant  years 
Avere  passed  at  Wilsby,  near  Cranbrook  in  Kent. 
In  1807  his  father  became  lessee  of  the  theatre  at 
Sheerness.  Here,  Avith  Gesner’s  Death  of  Abel  and 
Roderick  Random,  Douglas  Jerrold  as  a child  of 
six  or  seven  began  to  manifest  a voracious  appetite 
for  books.  About  the  end  of  1809  he  Avas  sent  to 
school  at  Sheerness ; in  December  1813  he  joined 
the  navy  as  a midshipman.  On  the  close  of  the 
Avar  his  ship  was  paid  off;  and  the  first  day  of 
January  1816  saAV  the  arrival  of  the  Jerrold  family 
in  London,  Avhere,  from  Broad  Court,  Boav  Street, 
Douglas  Jerrold  started  life  aneAV  as  a piiuter’s 
apprentice.  In  1819  he  Avas  a compositor  on  the 
Sunday  Monitor,  Avhen  the  folloAving  incident  prob- 
ably decided  his  bent  toAvai'ds  literature  : he  had 
been  to  see  Der  Freischiltz,  and,  having  Avritten  a 
criticism  on  it,  dropped  it  into  his  employer’s 
letter-box,  and  the  next  morning  Avas  handed  his 
oAvn  copy  to  set  up,  Avith  an  editorial  note  to  the 
anonymous  correspondent  requesting  further  con- 
tributions. Jerrold’s  capacity  for  study  Avas  enor- 
mous, and  his  perseverance  indefatigable ; night 
and  morning  he  Avorked  at  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  besides  getting  through  a vast  amount  of 
reading.  He  became  dramatic  critic,  as  Avell  as 
cojnpositor,  on  the  Monitor.  In  1824  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Swann.  Before  this  date  he  had  already 
made  a start  as  a dramatist ; four  of  his  pieces  had 
been  produced,  the  first  of  Avhich,  More  Frightened 
than  Hurt  (Avritten  Avhen  Jerrold  was  about  fifteen ), 
came  out  in  1 821.  In  1825  Jerrold  Avas  engaged, 
at  a Aveekly  salary,  to  write  dramas,  farces,  &c., 
as  required,  for  tiie  Coburg  Theatre.  In  1829  he 
Avas  engaged  at  five  pounds  a Aveek  to  Avrite  in  a 
similar  manner  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Avhere  in 
that  year  Black-eyed  Susan  Avas  acted  for  the  first 
time.  From  this  date  up  to  1854,  Avhen  The  Heart 
of  Gold  came  out  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  numer- 
ous i>lays  Avere  produced,  each  one  of  which  Avas 
characterised  by  the  author’s  unique  style  and 
brilliant  and  sparkling  dialogue.  Jerrold’s  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature  began  soon  after 
he  commenced  life  in  London,  Avith  occasional 
verses  and  sketches  in  the  various  magazines  of 
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the  day ; as  his  position  became  more  assured  he 
contributed  to  the  Monthly,  the  Now  Monthly, 
The  Ballot  { which  he  sub-edited ),  Punch  in  London 
(a  short-lived  prototype  of  the  Punch),  the 
Athenceum,  Blackwood’s,  and  other  periodicals. 
Punch  was  started  in  1841,  and  Jerrold  was  a con- 
stant and  important  contributor  from  its  second 
number  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  succes- 
sively edited  t\m  Illuminated  Magazine  (1843-44), 
Douglas  Jerrold’ s Shilling  Magazine  (1845-48), 
and  Douglas  Jerrold’ s Weekly  Newspaper  ( 1846-48). 
In  these  periodicals,  along  with  Punch,  appeared 
much  of  his  best  work.  In  politics — and  his  was 
no  mean  political  force — Jerrold  was  Liberal,  and 
in  1852  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  Lloyd’s 
Weekly  Newspaper  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
he  ‘ found  it  in  the  street,  and  annexed  it  to  litera- 
ture.’ As  a wit,  for  what  has  been  well  termed 
‘ flashing  insight,’  Jerrold  stands  alone.  He  died  at 
Kilburn  on  June  8,  1857.  A collected  edition  of 
Jerrold’s  works,  in  eight  volumes,  was  published 
during  his  lifetime ; it  contains  his  principal  writ- 
ings, St  Giles  and  St  Jairhes,  The  Man  made  of 
Money,  The  Story  of  a Feather,  Cakes  and  Ale, 
Punch’s  Letters  to  his  Son,  Punch’s  Complete  Letter- 
writer,  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,  Mrs  Caudle’s  Cur- 
tain Lectures,  &c.,  and  fewer  than  half  of  Jerrold’s 
dramatic  works.  A selection  from  Jerrold’s  politi- 
cal writings  in  Lloyd’s  was  published  in  1868  under 
the  title  of  Other  Times.  The  Life  and  Remains  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  by  his  son,  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
was  published  in  1859. 

William  Blanchard  Jerrold,  eldest  son  of 
the  above,  born  in  1826,  was  named  after  Laman 
Blanchard  (q.v.),  who  was  his  godfather,  and  whose 
daughter  he  married  ( 1849).  Educated  as  an  artist, 
Jerrold  early  abandoned  art  for  literature,  his  chief 
work  as  artist  being  the  part  he  took  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Howe’s  Illustrated  Book  of  British  Songs. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  literature  on  his 
father’s  newspaper,  and  for  a short  time  was  re- 
porter on  the  Daily  News.  On  his  fathei-’s  death 
Blanchard  Jerrold  became  editor  of  Lloyd’s,  which 
office  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  March 
10,  1884.  He  was  appointed  (1852)  Crystal  Palace 
Commissioner  to  Sweden,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished his  interesting  Brage-heaker  with  the  Swedes 
( 1854).  He  was  founder  and  president  of  the  British 
section  of  the  International  Literary  Association. 
A facile  and  voluminous  writer,  he  published 
Children  of  Lutetia ; Cent,  per  Cent. : a Story 
written  on  a Bill  Stamp;  Life  of  George  Cruik- 
shank  ; Life  of  Napoleon  III.  ; Life  of  Dori, ; and 
London — a Pilgrimage,  &c.  Of  his  dramatic  writ- 
ings the  best  known  is  Cool  as  a Cucumber  ( 1851 ), 
one  of  the  most  successful  farces  ever  written. 

Jerrymander.  See  Gerry. 

Jersey,  the  diief  of  the  Channel  Islands  (q.  v. ), 
14  miles  from  tlie  Norman  coast,  133  from  South- 
ampton, 95  from  Weymouth.  Measuring  11  miles 
by  54,  it  is  45  sq.  m.  in  area,  of  which  nearly  two- 
thirds  is  cultivated.  Pop.  (1806)  22,855;  (1851) 
57,020;  (1881)52,455:  ( 1891  ) 54,518— one-half  rural, 
the  rest  in  the  capital,  St  Helier,  and  suburbs. 
The  land  rises  to  the  north,  sloping  to  the  south 
and  west.  On  all  sides  are  large  open  bays ; 
Boulay  on  tlie  north  is  capable  of  becoming  a fine 
harbour,  which  is  at  present  much  wanted,  that  of 
St  Helier  being  dry  at  low-water.  The  highest 
point.  Mount  Mado,  is  473  feet  high ; its  mass  is 
a porphyroid  granite  which  extends  south  as  far 
as  St  Peter’s.  Smaller  masses  of  tlie  same  are 
found  in  the  south-east.  The  north-east  part  is 
conglomerate,  and  the  rest  of  the  island  is  chiefly 
divided  between  siliceous  and  schistose  rock ; the 
lower  levels  are  covered  with  clay  and  blown  sand. 
The  rocks  on  the  coasts,  being  mixed  with  veins  of 
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greenstone  and  shale,  have  been  eroded  by  the  sea, 
which  has  left  a number  of  caverns  and  pinnacles  of 
fantastic  form.  About  the  south-east  are  numerous 
reefs  of  primitive  rock  which  render  the  approach 
dan^rous.  Between  Jersey  and  the  French  shore 
the  Ecrehos,  Bceuffetins,  and  Minquiers  indicate  a 
former  connection  with  the  mainland,  and  thus 
confirm  the  traditions  which  tell  of  a separation  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  moles  and  toads  are  found  in  Jersey,  as  also  in 
Alderney,  while  there  are  none  in  Guernsey.  Agri- 
culture is  pursued  on  small  farms  held  on  feudal 
tenures  resembling  copyhold.  The  chief  present 
staple  is  the  potato,  the  early  produce  of  which 
comes  into  the  London  market  a fortnight  before 
that  of  the  west  of  England,  and  thus  commands  a 
high  temporary  price.  Consequently  other  cultiva- 
tion has  been  much  neglected,  and  tlie  land  greatly 
stimulated  by  artificial  manures.  The  potato 
export  exceeds  60,000  tons  yearly,  of  a value  of 
£264,000.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  lucrative ; 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  fifty- eight  head  of 
cattle  to  every  100  acres — nearly  three  times  the 
ratio  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  purity  of  the 
breed  is  maintained  by  careful  official  registration, 
and  the  stock  fetches  high  prices  from  breeders 
in  England  and  America.  The  number  of  cattle 
exported  averages  nearly  1600  head  annually  (see 
Cattle,  Vol.  III.  p.  22).  The  imports  consist 
largely  of  potatoes  and  butcher-meat,  from 
France  and  England,  as  the  island  produces  little 
food  for  its  own  consumjition.  There  is  a large 
and  well-kept  market  in  St  Helier,  and  a number 
of  good  shops.  There  are  twelve  parishes  in  all, 
of  which  the  rectors  and  constables  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  ‘ states,’  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
being  elected  deputies,  with  the  addition  of  the 
twelve  jurats,  or  judges  of  the  royal  court,  whose 
chief  is  the  bailiff,  a trained  lawyer.  The 
language  of  deliberation  and  judicial  business  is 
French,  though  the  people  among  themselves  either 
use  English  or  a form  of  the  ancient  Norman.  The 
parish  churches  are  old,  but  liave  lost  many  traces 
of  their  primitive  architecture  in  frequent  restora- 
tions. The  royal  court  is  a large  but  ill-lighted 
building  containing  some  pictures,  the  best  of 
which  is  a full  length  portrait  of  Marshal  Conway, 
by  Gainsborough.  The  character  of  the  people 
is  orderly  and  frugal,  the  deposits  in  the  savings- 
bank  exceeding  £300,000.  There  is  little  pauper- 
ism and  hardly  any  serious  crime. 

See  Ansted  and  Latham’s  Channel  Islands  (Lond. 
1862) ; also  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  by  the 
Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  Rev.  Barham  Zincke, 
and  one  by  the  present  writer  in  the  English  Historical 
Review  for  1887. 

Jersey  City,  after  Newark  the  second  city  of 
New  Jersey,  and  capital  of  Hudson  county,  is  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite 
New  York,  of  which  it  is,  though  in  another  state, 
an  extension,  and  with  which  and  Brooklyn  it  is 
connected  by  steam  ferries ; a tunnel  was  being 
made  in  1874-95  ; ami  a bridge  was  sanctioned  in 
1894.  It  stands  on  a peninsula  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Hackensack  River  and  Newark  Bay ; 
on  the  south-east  it  extends  along  New  York  Bay. 
Jersey  City  is  a busy  but  not  a beautiful  city.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  six  great  and  as  many  local  rail- 
ways, and  is  connected  with  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
by  canal ; and  at  its  wharves  many  ocean-steamers 
receive  and  discharge  their  freight.  It  is  thus  the 
entrepbt  of  a large  trade,  especially  in  iron,  coal, 
and  agricultural  produce.  Its  own  manufactures 
are  on  a large  scale,  and  include  sugar,  flour,  iron 
and  steel,  zinc,  boilers  and  machinery,  locomotives, 
oils  and  chemicals,  oakum,  lumber,  silk,  watches 
and  jewellery,  lead-pencils,  tobacco,  pottery,  soap, 
beer,  &c.  The  city  has  large  abattoirs  and  stock- 
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yards,  and  grain-elevators  notable  both  for  their 
size  and  efficiency.  The  site  of  Jersey  City  was 
fornierlv  called  Paulus  Hoeck  ( Hook ) ; the  town 
received  its  present  name  and  became  a munici- 
pality in  1838.  Pop.  ( 1860)  29,226  ; ( 1870)  82,546  ; 
(1890)  163,003. 

Jerusalem.  Its  Site. — Jerusalem — 31°  46'  50" 
N.  lat.  and  35°  13'  25"  E.  long.  ; height,  2364 
to  2582  feet  above  the  sea-level — stands  on  the 
spurs  of  two  hills  surrounded  and  divided  by  two 
valleys,  once  deep,  now  partly  or  wholly  filled  up 
with  rubbish.  The  exact  form  of  the  hills  has 
recently  been  ascertained  by  taking,  whenever 
racticable,  a series  of  rock  levels,  of  which  250  have 
een  (1890)  correctly  laid  down  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  city.  More  are  being  added  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  contours  have  been  settled  by  Major  Conder, 
the  surveyor  of  western  Palestine,  with  a general 
accuracy  which  can  only  be  questioned  at  a few 
points.  The  dividing  valley  had  two  shallow 
branches  within  the  city,  a fact  of  considerable 
importance  in  considering  the  course  of  the  second 
wall.  The  Eastern  Hill  was  originally  a rounded 
top  crowned  with  the  ‘ threshing-floor  of  Araunah,’ 
and  the  rock  and  cave,  probably  a sacred  site  from 
time  immemorial.  It  sloped  steeply  to  the  west 
and  gradually  to  the  east : its  southern  extremity 
was  a tongue  of  land  between  the  central  valley, 
the  Tyropceon,  and  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Kedron. 


The  Western  Hill,  higher  than  the  other  by  more 
than  a hundred  feet,  presented  similar  character- 
istics of  a steep  valley  on  either  side  and  a tongue 
of  land  running  southwards.  Either  hill  was  there- 
fore a strong  natural  fortress,  a hill-fortress,  such 
as  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  England — e.g. 
the  ancient  stronghold  called  Castle  Neroche,  in 
Somersetshire,  seems  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of 
fortress  which  David  stormed.  The  weakness  of 
the  jilace  for  purposes  of  defence  lay  in  its  in- 
sufficient supply  of  water.  One  spring,  that  now 
called  the  ‘Virgin  Fount,’  lies  just  without  the  old 
city  wall  of  Ophel.  The  rock-cut  passage,  which 
runs  from  this  spring  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  below, 
enters  within  the  course  of  the  old  Ophel  wall. 
There  is  also  a well  called  Hammam  es-Shafa  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  city,  close  to  the  Bab  al- 
Kattanin  ( ‘ Gate  of  the  Cotton  Merchants  ’ ) in  the 
Haram  area. 

Jerusalem  is  known  to  the  Moslems  as  Beit  el- 
Mukaddas  or  Beit  el-Mukdis,  the  ‘ Holy  House,’  or 
El-Kuds,  ‘The  Holy.’  Yakut,  the  great  Moslem 
geographer,  who  knew  the  Jewish  name  Yeru- 


shalaim,  mentions  other  forms — Urishallum,  Uri- 
shalum,  and  Shcdlam,  as  formerly  used  in  the  days 
of  the  Jews.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Joshua,  x.  1 — 
‘ Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem.’  Afterwards,  in 
the  same  book,  it  is  spoken  of  as  Jebus,  or  Jebusi, 
‘which  is  Jerusalem.’  It  has  therefore  been  in- 
ferred that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  was  given  to  the 
city  by  David.  But  the  name  was  found  in  1890  on 
the  cuneiform  tablets  from  Tel-el-Amarna  ; it  there 
appears  as  Urusalem,  the  ‘City  of  Peace.’  It  was 
therefore  known  under  that  name  at  least  500 
years  before  the  conquest  by  David.  The  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  is  drawn  ‘south  of  the  Jebu- 
site ; ’ therefore  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin.  In  some  passages,  however  (e.g. 
Psalms,  Ixxviii.  68 ),  it  is  held  to  belong  to  Judah. 
The  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Israelites  proved  at 
first  incomplete  : before  the  time  of  the  Judges  it 
was  again  ‘the  city  of  the  stranger.’  Finally  con- 
quered by  David,  the  Lower  City  was  united  to 
the  Fortress  of  the  Upper  Hill  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a wall. 

Its  History. — The  history  of  Jerusalem  covers 
a period  of  about  3500  years.  Of  these,  500  at 
least  are  prehistoric,  though  glimpses  of  this  long 
period  may  hereafter  be  arrived  at  from  the  trea- 
sures of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Of  the  3000 
years  which  remain,  less  than  500  show  us  Jeru- 
salem independent,  the  capital  of  a free  country,  and 
the  centre  of  a national  religion. 
For  600  years  longer  the  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  it 
is  true,  but  never  wholly  independ- 
ent, always  a prey  to  internal 
factions,  and  alternately  the  j)os- 
session  of  Egypt  or  some  other 
owerful  neighbour.  Loss  of  in- 
ependence,  banishment  from  the 
city,  persecution  and  exile,  have 
only  made  the  Jew  look  with 
more  passionate  eyes  of  longing 
upon  the  city  which,  when  it  was 
his  own,  he  could  not  hold  with- 
out idolatry,  contempt  of  his  own 
laws,  and  internal  dissensions. 
Only  500  years  of  independent 
tenure  ! That  period  removed  by 
more  than  2000  years  : yet  the 
assionate  love  of  the  Jew  for 
erusalem  is  no  whit  diminished. 
Here  are  the  landmarks  of  its 
history.  Its  name  is  found  on  an 
inscription  500  years  at  least 
before  David  (see  also  Gen.  xiv. 
18)  ; it  was  besieged  almost 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  circa 
1400  B.C.  ; it  was  again  taken  by  David  about 
1046  B.C.  ; it  was  surrendeied  by  Jehoiachin 
597  B.C. ; it  was  taken  from  Zedekiah  586  B.C., 
and  wholly  destroyed.  Fifty  j'ears  later  (536 
B.C.)  the  edict  of  Cyrus  enabled  the  people  to 
return ; the  temple  was  rebuilt ; for  a hundred 
years  parties  of  the  Jews  straggled  hack — Ezra 
arrived  457  B.C.,  Neheiniah  445  B.c.  For  500 
years  after  this  Jerusalem  knew  not  a single 
generation  of  peace.  Internal  factions  tore  it  to 
pieces ; the  city  was  the  possession  in  turn  of 
Persian,  Macedonian,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman. 
It  was  never  wholly  independent ; there  was  never 
any  real  independence  for  Jerusalem  after  its 
destruction  by  Nebuzaradan.  It  is  a great  pity 
that  those  who  study  the  history  of  Jerusalem 
generally  pass  over  the  period  from  Neheiniah  to 
Herod  as  of  little  interest.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a time  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  full  of 
instruction  for  those  who  study  the  development 
of  the  fiery  Judaean  race.  We  hear  no  more  about 
Baal-worship  and  the  groves  of  Asherah ; the 
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pagan  cult  was  growing  obsolete ; the  gods  of 
Hellas  had  invaded  Syria  ; those  of  Phoenicia  were 
forgotten.  Under  Antiochus  the  temple  was  con- 
secrated to  Zeus  Olympios  ; pigs  were  sacrificed  on 
the  altars ; the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies — the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  sacrifices  enjoined 
by  the  law,  the  rite  of  cir(;}imcision — were  for- 
bidden. Had  it  not  been  for  one  family — the  most 
illustrious  rebels  on  record — the  religion  of  the 
Jews  would  have  been  abandoned  and  their  nation- 
ality lost.  How  both  were  saved  belongs  to  the 
history  of  this  period  (see  Maccabees). 

It  is  not,  however,  a time  on  which  the  historian 
dwells  with  pleasure.  The  character  of  the  people, 
always  fiery  and  full  of  zeal,  turned  to  fanaticism  ; 
their  respect  for  the  law,  forced  upon  them  by  persecu- 
tion and  disaster,  turned  to  a worship  of  the  letter ; 
they  divided  into  sects  which  hated  each  other 
more  bitterly  than  they  hated  the  Gentile.  The 
picture  of  Jerusalem  and  its  people  during  the  fifty 
years  which  preceded  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus  is  nowhere  surpassed  in  all  the  dark  annals 
of  religious  zeal.  The  city  was  besieged,  taken, 
and  totally  destroyed  by  Titus,  70  A.D. 

During  the  long  history  of  Jerusalem — the  City 
of  Peace — it  sustained  seventeen  sieges ; twice  it 
was  utterly  destroyed  and  i-azed  to  the  ground. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  world  whose  soil  has  been 
more  repeatedly  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its 
people — the  thousands  who  have  perished  by  the 
sword  within  these  gray  walls  from  the  time  when 
the  ‘ children  of  Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword  and  set  it  on  lire’  to  the  day  when 
■Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  his  knights  rode  in  a 
stream  of  blood  reaching  to  their  saddle  girths  to 
recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  history  of  the  city  to  the  destruction  by 
Titus  is  the  history  as  contained  in  the  Bible  ; that 
which  follows  is  a second  volume  divided  into  four 
■chapters.  The  lirst  chapter  contains  the  early 
■centuries  of  Christianity,  for  the  most  part  a peace- 
ful time  when  the  land  was  covered  with  monas- 
teries, churches,  and  hermitages ; when  the  voice 
of  psalm  and  prayer  never  ceased  day  or  night. 
The  city  contained  the  great  group  of  churches  of 
which  the  most  splendid  was  Constantine’s  Basilica 
■of  the  Anastasis,  built  not  over  tbe  sepulchre,  but 
to  the  east  of  it,  the  sepulchre  itself  being  orna- 
mented with . columns  and  open  to  the  sky.  Pil- 
grimages began  at  first  to  the  site  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, afterwards,  as  other  sites  were  miraculously 
recovered,  to  that  of  every  scene  in  the  gospel 
history.  The  Persians  came  614  A.D.,  sacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  all  the  churches.  Then  the 
Moslems  appeai'ed,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
without  a blow. 

The  second  chapter  contains  the  Moslem  rule 
■(  637-1099 ).  Then  the  Mosque  el-Aksa  was  built, 
Justinian’s  great  church  of  St  Mary  furnishing  the 
principal  edifice  ; the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  built ; 
■and,  by  order  of  the  mad  calif  Hakem  Bi  Asur 
Illah,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  again 
■destroyed. 

The  third  chapter  is  that  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
(1099-1244).  The  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
as  contained  in  the  Assises  de  Jeruscdeni,  is  the 
most  valuable  document  extant  on  the  principles 
of  feudalism.  The  kingdom,  after  continuous  war 
for  eighty-seven  years,  lost  Jerusalem,  nor  did  the 
crusaders  ever  succeed  in  retaking  it.  It  was, 
however,  ceded  by  treaty  to  Frederick  II.,  who 
in  1229  crowned  himself  in  the  church  with  his  own 
hands,  being  then  under  papal  excommunication. 

The  last  chapter  is  tliat  of  Jerusalem  again 
under  the  Moslems  (since  1244).  It  was  in  1517 
that  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim  took  Jerusalem. 
The  seven  hundred  years  covered  by  this  chapter 
have  been  for  the  most  part  years  of  peace.  The 
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chronicles  of  later  years  are  barren  and  devoid  of 
incident. 

Its  Monuments. — The  principal  buildings  and 
monuments  for  which  the  explorer  of  the  modern 
city  has  to  look  are  the  first,  second,  and  third 
walls  of  the  great  temple  itself ; the  royal  towers 
of  Phasaelus,  Hippicus,  Psephinus  and  Mariamne  ; 
the  Tyropceon  Bridge ; Baris  or  Antonia  ; Ophel ; the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings ; and  certain  pools.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if,  after  so  many  sieges  and  so  many 
generations,  much  should  survive  of  the  city  of 
Herod,  to  say  nothing  of  the  city  of  Solomon. 
There  is,  however,  more  than  might  have  been 
expected,  more  in  proportion  than  lemains  of 
ancient  Rome  of  the  former  date ; far  more  than 
remains  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  or  Corinth.  The  town 
was  so  carefully  examined  by  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  1865  that  it  seemed  as  if 
everything  above  ground  must  have  been  found. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  Clermont  Ganneau 
found  above  ground  the  inscribed  stone  of  the 
temple,  and  that  there  may  still  be  most  important 
remains  built  up  in  walls.  Excavations  on  a very 
extensive  scale  have  also  been  conducted  by  Sir 
Charles  M'^arren’in  1867-70,  Major  Conder  in  1871- 
76,  Clermont  Gannean  in  1874^75,  the  Russians,  the 
French,  and  the  Germans ; so  that  since  1870  the 
whole  of  the  previous  literature  in  Jerusalem  topo- 
graphy has  become  completely  antiquated.  In  the 
‘Jerusalem’  volume  of  the  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine  the  authors,  Warren  and  Conder,  have 
enumerated  most  of  the  monuments  that  now  exist 
above  ground  or  have  been  discovered  under  ground. 
They  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  rock  scarps  on  the  south  of  Zion,  which  ■were  almost 

certainly  those  of  the  lirst  wall,  and  therefore  belong  to 
the  time  of  David. 

(2)  The  tomb,  west  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

Church,  known  as  that  of  Nicodemus.  Its  form  is  that  of 
the  oldest  class  of  Jewish  tombs.  If  the  site  was  formerly 
within  the  second  wall  this  must  have  been  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings. 

(3)  The  great  rock-cut  passage  from  the  Virgin’s  Fount  to  the 

Pool  of  Siloam.  This  can  hardly  be  more  recent  than  the 
8th  century  B.c.  The  inscription  discovered  there  in 
August  1880  is  believed  from  the  form  of  the  letters 
and  the  character  of  the  language  to  belong  to  that  period. 

(4)  The  wall  of  Ophel,  discovered  by  Sir  C.  Warren  (1868-69). 

(5)  The  rock  scarp  ofthe  Tower  of  Baris.  This  is  most  probably 

that  scarp  now  existing  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the  Harain. 

(6)  The  rock-cut  monuments  in  the  Kedron  valley.  Many 

belong  apparently  to  the  Hasmonean  period  (2d  c.  b.c.). 

(7)  The  Haram  area  itself,  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  its 

stupendous  walls,  its  ancient  gates,  its  wailing-place,  and 
the  buildings  within  it ; the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  the  Dome  of  the  Chain,  the  Golden  Gate,  its 
vast  vaults,  hitherto  but  little  explored. 

(8)  The  Pool  Ainygdalon,  now  called  Hezekiah’s  Pool.  This  is 

probably  as  old  as  Herod. 

(9)  The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  recovered  in  1888. 

(10)  The  Twin  Pool,  half  of  which  was  found  by  Wilson  in  1866, 

and  the  other  half  by  Warren  in  1868. 

(11)  The  ‘ Tower  of  David,’  which  is  certainly  on  the  site  of  one 

of  the  old  royal  towers,  probably  Phasaelus. 

(12)  The  Tyroposou  Bridge,  marked  by  the  spring  of  the  first 

arch.  The  remains  of  that  arch  and  the  opposite  pier 
were  discovered  sixty  feet  under  ground  by  Warren  in  1868. 

(13)  The  wall  erected  by  Hadrian  to  fortify  his  Elia  Capitolina. 

This  probably  followed  the  line  of  the  present  city  wall. 
He  also  probably  made  the  great  reservoir,  Birket  Israil. 

(14)  The  Basilica  of  the  Anastasis,  completed  by  Constantine 

in  the  year  335  a.d.  , certainly  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  Chosroes  II.  in  614  a.d.  There  are,  however, 
still  existing  certain  remains  and  ffagments  which  have 
been  fitted  by  Conder  into  their  places  in  Constantine’s 
work.  After  the  destruction  of  this  building  a more 
humble  group  of  churches  was  erected  on  the  site. 

(15)  In  the  year  532  a.d.  Justinian  built  the  great  Basilica  of 

St  Mary’s  within  the  temple  area.  This  church  is  prob- 
ably the  present  Mosque  el-Aksa.,  It  is  suggested  by 
Conder  that  the  later  ornamentation  of  the  Double  Gate, 
the  structure  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  roofing  of  the 
Haram  cisterns  also  belong  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 

(16)  The  existing  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  commenced 

in  1103  A.D.,  and  stood  until  1808,  when  it  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Some  parts  of  it  are,  however,  believed 
to  be  older  than  the  crusaders’  time. 

(17)  The  great  Hospice  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  south  of  the 

Holy  Sepulchre,  was  erected  diming  the  Latin  kingdom. 
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Becent  excavations  (1875-85)  have  laid  bare  a great  part 
of  these  buildings. 

(18)  Of  crusading  remains  there  are  still  many  in  the  city.  The 
Tower  of  David  on  the  site  of  Phasaelus  (?)  is  mainly  the 
work  of  the  Pisans,  and  a great  deal  of  the  city  wall  is 
of  crusading  times. 

These  are  the  principal  monuments  now  existing. 
We  may  add  the  discovery  in  1887  of  a fragment  of 
what  was  certainly  part  of  the  second  wall,  certain 
rock  scarps  M'Lich  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
same  wall,  and  a wall  with  a gate  discovered  in  the 
building  of  the  Protestant  church,  which  has  been 
conjectured  to  belong  to  this  wall.  But  this  is 
uncertain,  as  the  course  of  the  wall  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained. 

The  Restoration  of  the  City. — The  restoration 
of  the  ancient  city,  whether  under  Herod  or  Solo- 
mon, has  been  the  subject  of  keen  controversy  for 
many  years.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  well  known 
that  to  the  ordinary  pilgrim  every  spot  in  the  city 
connected  M’ith  the  Sacred  Narrative  is  exactly 
ascertained.  He  has  no  doubt.  The  first  who 
ventured  to  dissent  from  the  authority  of  tradition 
and  the  priests  was  one  Korte,  a German  printer, 
who  travelled  in  Palestine  about  the  year  1728. 
There,  however,  a hundred  years  later,  he  was 
followed  by  Dr  Robinson,  who  argued  that  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  not  possibly 
cover  the  site  of  our  Lord’s  tomb.  In  the  year 
1847  Mr  James  Fergusson,  a well-known  student 
of  Indian  architecture,  produced  an  essay  on  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  advanced 
the  proposition  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  not 
built  by  Melek  at  all,  but  by  Constantine,  that  it 
covered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  the  site  had  been 
transferred  at  some  time  or  other — during  some 
eriod  of  disturbance — that  the  temple  was  not 
uilt  over  the  ‘ Rock,’  but  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  Haram.  These  revolutionary  views  were' 
adopted  by  a small  party,  and  even  advanced  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Since  that  time 
the  opinion  has  also  been  advanced  furtber  that 
Mount  Zion  and  the  city  of  David  were  not  the 
upper  but  the  lower  hill,  and  that  the  latter  was 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  Ophel.  These 
views,  of  course,  necessitated  a complete  re-casting 
of  the  topography,  with  results  that  have  been, 
with  various  modifications,  before  the  world  for 
forty  years.  As  regai'ds  the  general  acceptance  of 
these  theories  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Warren,  the 
explorer  of  Jerusalem,  and  Conder,  the  surveyor  of 
western  Palestine  ; that  Palmer  and  Le  Strange 
among  linguists  ; that  De  Vogiie,  George  Williams, 
Willis,  Clermont  Ganneau,  among  antiquaries  and 
scholars  ; with  many  other  scholars,  all  alike  refuse 
to  accept  them  ; and  that  not  a single  architect  of 
eminence  has  followed  Fergusson’s  views  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

The  sites  adopted  in  this  article  are  those  advo- 
cated by  Warren  and  Conder,  who  agree  in  the 
main  points.  The  reasons  will  be  briefly  indicated. 

(1)  The  Site  of  the  Temple. — It  was  within  the 
Haram  area,  which  is  defined  by  the  ruins  of  its 
gigantic  walls  : Josephus  says  that  the  cloisters 
reached  from  ‘ valley  to  valley  ; ’ that  the  wall  of 
Ophel  joined  the  east  cloister  ; that  the  temple  was 
on  the  top  of  the  hill ; that  the  Tower  of  Antonia 
stood  on  a lofty  rock  north  of  the  hill.  Not  one  of 
these  conditions  can  be  satisfied  by  Fergusson’s 
view,  which  places  the  temple  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Haram  and  makes  the  east  wall  start 
northwards  600  feet  from  the  south-west  corner 
and  on  the  level  part  of  the  ridge.  This  theory 
Avas  put  forward  before  any  excavations  had  been 
attempted  and  when  the  nature  of  the  ground 
Avas  utterly  unknoAvn.  The  hill  has  noAv  been 
contoured,  and  it  seems  certain  that  if  Josephus 
Avas  right  the  temple  stood  over  the  sacred  rock, 
Avhich,  according  to  De  Vogiie,  Avas  just  south,  and 


according  to  Warren,  Avas  just  north,  of  the  altar. 
The  latter  also  makes  it  the  foundation  of  the  gate 
Nitzotz.  Conder,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies  the 
rock,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  Avith 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Holy  House.  He  there- 
fore follows  Josephus  exactly.  Not  only  this  : he 
folloAvs  a tradition  accepted  universally  by  JeAv, 
Christian,  and  Moslem.  Noav  it  is  a maxim  based 
on  the  experience  of  this  officer,  avIio  has  given  far 
more  time  and  attention  to  this  subject  tlian  any 
other  traveller  or  scholar',  that  AAdien  a tradition  is 
accepted  by  all  alike  it  is  generally  true.  From 
every  other'  consideration,  indeed,  Conder’s  vieAvs 
seem  irrrpregnable.  If  Solonron  built  his  tenrple 
Avhere  Fergusson  put  it,  he  either  built  it  half-Avay 
doAvn  the  hill  and  on  a steep  slope,  or  he  had  to 
rrrake  enormorrs  sub-structrrres  to  begin  Avith  : he 
chose  for  his  site  a hill  Avith  a slope  of  1 in  5 ; Ire 
neglected  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  sumrrrit ; 
arrd  he  departed  from  the  universal  custom  of 
choosing  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  for  temple, 
fortress,  or  city.  As  regards  the  position  of  An- 
tonia, that  agrees  perfectly  Avith  the  rock  scarps  now 
known  to  exist  at  the  north-east  of  the  Haram  area 
and  Avith  Josephrrs.  Further,  if  the  temple  had 
beerr  built  at  the  south-Avest  corner  there  Avould 
have  been  a break  in  the  continuity  of  the  Avail  at 
a point  600  feet  east  of  the  south-Avest  angle — that 
is,  at  the  Double  Gate.  No  such  break  occurs,  and 
no  trace  of  fourrdations  remains  Avhere  the  east 
Avail  of  the  temple  Avould  have  stood.  Tire  Avhole  of 
the  Avails  about  the  Haram  have  been  examined  at 
different  points ; they  all  belong  to  the  same  period, 
and  Avere  built  by  the  same  builder.  But,  it  is 
argued,  Josephus  says  that  the  temple  enclosure 
AA'as  a stadium  in  length  on  each  side.  Fergusson 
began,  therefore,  by  measuring  out  a space  of  600- 
feet.  Why  Josephus  should  in  one  place  be  consid- 
ered as  accurate  as  a modern  engineer  and  in  all 
other  places  should  be  acknoAvledged  as  a loose- 
and  inaccurate  Avriter  is  not  apparent.  Conder, 
hoAvever,  and  those  Avho  agree  Avith  him  meet  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  ( as  the  Mishnah  also  does ) 
that  the  sacred  enclosure,  estimated,  not  measured,. 
by  Josephus,  meant  the  sacred  court  Avithin 
Avliich  no  Gentile  could  enter.  (See  WaiTen  and 
Conder’s  Jerusalem.) 

(2)  The  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — This  site  is 
even  more  important  on  topographical  grounds  than 
the  exact  position  of  the  temple.  For  on  it  de- 
pends the  course  of  the  second  Avail.  On  other 
grounds  it  is  important,  because  the  Avhole  question 
of  tradition  and  its  value  depends  upon  it.  If  Ave- 
can  prove  that  the  second  Avail  rans  Avithout  the 
church,  then  Christ  could  never  have  been  buried 
here,  and  the  Avhole  mass  of  medieval  traditions 
comes  toppling  to  the  ground,  dragging  with  them 
a thousand  superstitions  and  traditions  attached  to 
other  places.  Fergusson  says  that  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  is  the  actual  church  built  by  Constantine. 
Noav  this  church  Avas  certainly  destroyed  by  Hakem. 
Further,  if  our  vieAv  of  the  temple  be  correct,  the 
chui'ch  could  not  have  stood  on  this  site.  But 
against  Fergusson’s  AueAv  every  single  Avriter,  every 
pilgrim  and  traveller,  and  every  architect  is  arrayed. 
There  exists  a long  catena  of  evidence  from  the- 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  of  the  4th  century  to  the  present 
day,  Avhich,  Avhen  it  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the- 
basilica  erected  by  Constantine  Avas  on  the  site  of 
the  present  church. 

M as,  hoAvever,  the  true  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  knoAvn  to  the  Christians  of  that  time?" 
The  present  Avriter  agrees  Avith  those  Avho  believe 
that  in  the  4th  century  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  Avas  utterly  lost  and  forgotten.  There  is 
not  a hint  anywhere  to  shoAV  that  it  was  knoAvn  or 
cared  about.  No  tradition  of  it  survived.  When 
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pilgrims  first  began  to  visit  the  city  they  were 
shown  the  site  of  the  Ascension ; it  was  the  living 
Lord  they  worshipped,  not  the  dead  Christ.  As 
for  the  tomb  itself,  they  never  so  much  as  inquired 
after  it.  When  sites  began  to  be  manufactured 
this  would  doubtless  be  one  of  the  first,  and 
Eusebius  with  naivete  records  the  surprise  of  every- 
body when  they  dug  up  the  around  covering  what 
they  called  the  site  of  the  Lord’s  tomb,  and  actually 
did  find  a tomb  there  ! The  difficulty  of  a trans- 
ference of  sites — though  sites  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferred— is  enormously  increased  in  this  case,  because 
there  never  ceased,  during  the  time,  when  the 
transference  was  possible,  a continuous  stream, 
first,  of  Christian  pilgrims,  including  clerics  as  well 
as  ignorant  people,  and  next,  of  Moslem  pilgrims  ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  evidence  for  their  story,  the 
Christians  who  changed  the  site  would  have  to  get 
the  Moslems  to  join  in  the  fraud.  And  how  was 
the  memory  of  the  old  site  to  be  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  ? 

There  are  many  other  questions  connected  with 
the  topography  of  the  city,  such  as  the  apparent 
confusion  of  Mount  Zion,  sometimes  with  the  city 
of  David,  and  sometimes  with  the  temple ; the 
description  of  the  city  given  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah ; the  date  and  purpose  of  the  Golden 
Gate ; the  position  of  the  gates  of  the  city ; the 
course  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  walls;  the 
royal  towers  ; the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  with  many 
others  which  must  be  left  for  a more  detailed 
investigation.  Meantime,  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
temple,  Antonia,  the  first  and  second  walls,  and 
the  Basilica  of  the  Anastasis  is  to  go  far  towards 
clearing  up  the  whole  of  this  difficult  question  con- 
nected with  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

Modern  Jerusalem. — The  present  city  contains 
about  48,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  half  are  Jews, 
a quarter  Moslems,  and  the  rest  Christians  of 
various  sects.  There  are  three  sects  of  Jews, 
the  Sephardim,  of  Spanish  origin ; the  Ashken- 
azim, of  German  or  Polish  origin,  themselves 
divided  into  several  sects  ; and  the  Karaites.  The 
Christians  consist  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Geor- 
gians, Copts,  Syrians,  Abyssinians,  Latins,  and 
Protestants.  Lying  among  not  very  fertile  moun- 
tains, the  city  has  but  little  commerce,  and  practi- 
cally no  manufactures  ; of  late  years  it  has  grown 
a considerable  way  outside  its  walls,  the  dull, 
uniform,  windowless  one-storied  houses  stretching 
on  every  side.  The  climate  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  tlie  south  of  France.  Snow  sometimes  falls 
in  January  and  February  ; rains  begin  in  October 
and  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  till  April,  when  a 
cloudless  sky  begins  and  lasts  until  October.  There 
are  now  banks  and  hotels,  and  a railway  from 
Jaffa  was  opened  in  August  1892. 

The  best  books  on  Jerusalem  are  De  Vogiie’s  Temple 
dc  Jerusalem;  Warren  and  Conder’s  Jerusalem  (Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund),  with  its  great  portfolio  of 
plates  (1884);  Wilson’s  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem 
(1868).  The  student  should  also  consult  the  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  for  which 
a very  good  index  has  been  made.  Palestine  under  the 
Moslems  (1890),  by  Guy  le  Strange  (Palestine  Exploration 
Fund),  is  invaluable  because  it  is  the  only  book  which 
gives  the  evidence  of  Arabic  writers.  Major  Conder’s 
Tent  Work  in  Palestine  (1878)  also  contains  an  excellent 
chapter  on  Jerusalem.  And  for  architecture  there  is  the 
work  (1888)  of  Professor  Hay  ter  Lewis  on  the  Dome  of 
the  Eock.  See  also  Besant  and  Palmer,  Jerusalem,  the 
City  of  Herod  and  Saladin  (1872;  4th  ed.  1899);  and 
the  articles  Calvary,  Jews,  Maccabees,  Crusades, 
Godfrey,  Baldwin,  Hospitallers,  Omar. 

Jerusalem  Bishopric. — In  1841,  at  the  instance 
of  Frederick- William  IV.  of  Prussia  and  by  the 
mediation  of  Count  Bunsen,  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  institute  a bishopric  at  Jerusalem  in  con- 
nection with  the  united  Church  of  England  and 


Ireland,  and  under  the  joint  protection  of  England 
and  Prussia.  The  right  of  appointment  was  to 
lie  alternately  with  each  of  the  protecting  govern- 
ments. The  agreement  met  with  strenuous  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Tractarian  section  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  excluding  sympathy  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  courting  inter- 
communion with  Protestant,  non-episcopal  Prussia  ; 
and  Newman  regarded  it  as  ‘ the  third  blow,  which 
finally  shattered  his  faith  in  the  Anglican  Church.’ 
The  first  bishop,  Alexander,  was  a converted 
German  Jew  who  had  taken  orders  in  the  English 
Church.  On  his  death  (1845),  Bishop  Gobat,  a 
German  Swiss  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  was  appointed  by 
Prussia.  He  died  in  1879 ; and  on  the  death  of 
the  third  bishop,  Barclay  ( named  by  England ),  in 
1883,  no  successor  was  appointed.  Prussia  with- 
drew from  the  agreement  in  1886 ; and  since  1887 
the  bishopric  is  a missionary  bishopric  of  the 
Church  of  England  exclusively.  See  Hechler,  The 
Jerusalem  Bishopric  (1883). 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  or  Topinamburi 
{Helianthus  tuberosus),  a plant  of  the  natural 
order  Compositse,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
common  Sunflower  (q.v.),  is  a native  of  Brazil. 
The  word  Jerusalem,  in  the  English  name,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Italian  girasole,  ‘ sunflower ; ’ the 
name  artichoke  is  merely  from  a supposed  similarity 
of  flavour  in  the  eatable  part — the  tuber — to  the 
Globe  artichoke.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has 
straight,  sparsely  branching  stems  from  8 to  12 
feet  high,  and  many  rough,  ovate,  acute  stalked 
leaves ; and  in  the  end  of  autumn,  though  rarely  in 
Scotland,  produces  yellow  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  common  sun- 
flower, but  smaller. 

The  thick,  fleshy,  and 
knotted  perennial  root 
produces,  pretty  close- 
ly around  it,  oval  or 
roundish  tubers,  some- 
times thirty  or  fifty  in 
number,  which  are  red- 
dish on  the  outside, 
and  whitish  within,  in 
appearance  very  simi- 
lar to  potatoes.  They 
have  a sweetish,  muci- 
laginous taste  when 
boiled,  and  are  much 
more  watery  and  less 
nourishing  than  pota- 
toes. They  are,  how- 
ever, very  palatable, 
when  properly  prepared 
with  sauce,  and  make 
very  good  soup.  The 
plant  is  also  useful 
for  fodder  for  cattle, 
yielded  by  its  leaves 
and  the  more  tender 
parts  of  the  stems. 

The  stems  and  leaves 
contain  much  nitre, 
and  have  been  used  for 
making  potash.  The 
fibre  is  used  for  making 
cordage  and  coarse  cloth.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke 
is  scarcely  an  agricultural  crop  in  Britain,  although 
it  is  to  some  extent  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It 
was  known  in  English  gardens  before  the  potato, 
to  which  it  in  some  measure  gave  place.  It  is 
generally  propagated  by  small  tubers,  or  cuttings 
of  tubers,  like  the  potato  ; and  its  cultivation  is  in 
most  respects  similar,  although  the  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  very  different.  In  America  it  is  sometimes 
called  Canada  potato  or  Virginia  potato. 
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Jerusalem  Chamber.  See  Westminster. 

Jervaulx  _ Abbey  (pronounced  Jarvis),  a 
mined  Cistercian  abbey  of  Yorkshire,  13J  miles 
NW.  of  Ripon.  It  Avas  built  in  1156  by  monks 
from  the  Yorkshire  monastery  of  Byland,  and  was 
dismantled  in  1539,  its  last  and  twenty-third  abbot 
having  been  hanged  two  years  before  for  his  share 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Its  scanty  ruins  were 
excavated  in  1803  by  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury. 

Jervis,  Sir  John.  See  St  Vincent  (Earl). 

Jesi,  or  Iesi  (anc.  Msium  or  Msis),  a walled 
town  of  Italy,  17  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Ancona, 
has  a cathedral,  a town-house  with  good  pictures, 
manufactures  of  silk,  papei',  soap,  &c.,  and  a trade 
in  wine,  olive-oil,  corn,  and  cheese.  Here  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  was  born.  Pop.  12,118. 

Jessamine.  See  Jasmine. 

Jesse,  Edward,  a popular  Mu-iter  on  natural 
history,  was  born  at  Hutton  Cranswick,  Yorkshire, 
14th  January  1780.  He  became  clerk  in  a govern- 
ment office,  and  was  successively  secretary  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  commissioner  of  hackney-coaches,  and 
deputy  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  parks  and 
palaces.  He  died  at  Brighton,  29th  March  1868. 
His  books  include  Gleanings  in  Natural  History 
(1832-35),  An  Angler's  Rambles  (1836),  Scenes  and 
Tales  of  Country  Life  (1844),  Anecdotes  of  Dogs 
(1846),  and  Lectures  on  Natural  History  (1861); 
besides  editions  of  Walton’s  Complete  Angler, 
White’s  Selhorne,  and  Ritchie’s  Windsor  Castle.  See 
Mrs  Houstoun’s  Sylvanus  Bedivivus  (Bond.  1890). 
— John  Heneage  Jesse,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
Avas  born  in  1815,  and  at  an  early  age  filled  a place 
in  tbe  secretary’s  department  of  the  Admiralty  at 
Whitehall.  He  had  already  Avritten  poems  and 
plays  Avithout  success,  when  he  found  his  Avork  in 
a series  of  bright  and  interesting  Avorks  in  the  field 
of  domestic  history,  which  have  yet  far  more  than 
their  mere  readableness  to  commend  them  to 
general  readers,  if  not  to  serious  students.  These 
are  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts  (1840),  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  London  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Death 
of  George  II.  (1843),  George  Selwyn  and  his  Con- 
temporaries (1843-44),  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
and  their  Adherents  (1845),  Richard  the  Third  and 
his  Contemporaries  (1862),  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third  (1867), 
the  last  his  best  book.  Oitlier  AVorks  are  his 
Literary  and  Historical  Memorials  of  London 
(1847);  London:  its  Celebrated  Characters  and 
Remarkable  Places  (1871);  and  Memoirs  of  Cele- 
brated Etonians  (1875).  He  died  7th  July  1874. 

Jesse  Window,  a AvindoAv  that  had  the  genea- 
logical tree  of  Jesse,  fatlier  of  David,  painted  on  its 
glass  or  sculptured  on  the  mullions.  Such  AA'ere 
once  common  in  churclies. 

Jessor,  also  called  Kasba,  a town  of  Bengal, 
capital  of  a district,  74  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Cal- 
cutta. Pop.  8495.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bengal  Raihvay  Jessor  has  developed  into  a 
trading-mart  of  some  importance  in  local  products. 

Jest-books  ai'e  of  tAvo  kinds  : collections  of 
witty  sayings  and  practical  jokes  Avhich  go  under 
the  names  of  certain  men  Avho  Avere  celebrated  in 
their  day  as  ‘ merry  fellows,’  and  collections  of 
facetim,  gathered  from  many  sources,  ancient  and 
modern.  Of  the  first  class  Tarlton’s  Jests  may  be 
considered  as  a fair  type  among  English  books  of 
facetiae.  Here  all  the  jests  and  practical  jokes  are 
ascribed  to  that  popular  Elizabethan  comedian,  or 
rather  buffoon  ; but  probably  not  a single  one  of 
them  is  genuine  or  authentic.  This  book,  in  fact, 
is  simply  a catchpenny  collection  of  jests  taken  out 
of  older  books,  and  fathered  on  Tarlton  after  his 
death  in  order  to  stimulate  its  sale  and  popularity. 


A notable  example  is  found  in  Taiiton’s  device  to- 
reach  London  Avithout  expense,  at  a time  Avhen  he 
Avas  in  the  country  and  Avith  an  empty  purse : he 
contrived  to  have  himself  arrested  as  a ‘ seminary 
priest’  and  taken  up  to  the  metropolis,  Avhere  he 
Avas  at  once  recognised  and  set  at  liberty.  This  is 
a variant  of  the  Avell-knoAvn  story  of  Rabelais,  Avith 
his  three  packets  of  harmless  Avood-ashes,  labelled, 
‘Poison  for  the  King,’  ‘Poison  for  the  Queen,’ 
‘Poison  for  the  Dauphin.’  And  it  reappears  in 
another  jest-book  of  the  same  class,  in  the  com- 
position of  Avliich  the  learned  man  under  Avhose- 
name  it  goes  had  no  more  share  than  he  had  in 
that  of  the  Talmud,  namely.  The  Witty  and  Enter- 
taining Exploits  of  George  Buchanan,  commonly 
called  the  King's  Fool.  Another  old  English 
book  of  this  kind  is  the  Jests  of  Scogin,  Avhich. 
the  enterprising  printer  foisted  on  the  public — as- 
Avas  also  done  in  the  case  of  the  Tales  of  the 
Mad  Men  of  Gotham  (see  Gotham) — as  having 
been  compiled  by  ‘A.  B.  of  Phisicke  Doctour,’ 
meaning  the  facetious  Andrevv  Borde.  In  this 
book  Scogin,  or  Scogan,  ‘a  scholler  of  Oxford,’ is 
represented  as  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks,  most  of 
Avhich  are  found  in  earlier  collections,  and  all  are 
traceable  to  French,  Italian,  and  Asiatic  sources. 
For  example,  Avith  the  help  of  his  ‘ chamber-felloAv,’ 
he  cheats  a simple  rustic  out  of  half  his  flock  of 
sheep  by  persuading  him  that  they  are  really  hogs 
— a trick  Avhich  not  only  occurs  in  medieval  Latin 
collections  and  all  the  jest-books  of  Europe,  but 
has  its  probable  original  in  an  old  Indian  wojk 
entitled  Hitopadesa  (a  Sanskrit  form  of  the  Fables 
of  Pilpay,  or  Bidpai),  Avhere,  in  like  manner,  three 
sharpers  cheat  a Brahman  of  a goat  he  is  carrying 
to  sacrifice,  by  making  him  believe  it  is  a dog. 
Of  other  jest-books  the  Pleasant  Conceits  of  Old 
Hobson,  the  Merry  Londoner,  is  a good  example, 
albeit,  as  usual,  containing  little  that  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  Old  Hobson  is  a confirmed  practical 
joker,  and  many  of  his  best  conceits  turn  on 
merely  verbal  quibbles.  Tavo  more  books  of  this 
class  are  the  Jests  of  George  Peele,  the  player, 
and  Archy  Armstrong's  Banquet  of  Jests  ; and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  their  names  are  all 
that  is  theirs  in  the  collections. 

The  oldest  knoAvn  English  jest-book  is  A Hundred 
Mery  Talys  (about  1525),  to  Avhich  the  lively 
Beatrice  refers  Avhen  she  says  to  Benedick,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  { Act  II.  scene  i. ),  ‘ Will  you  tell 
me  Avho  told  you  that  I Avas  disdainful,  and  that  I 
had  all  my  good  Avit  out  of  the  Hiindred  Merry 
Tales  ? ' Next  in  order  of  date — and  of  interest  also 
— is  Mei'y  Tales,  Wittie  Questions,  and  Quiche  An- 
sweres,  very  Mery  and  Pleasant  to  be  Bedde  ( about 
1535).  From  these  tAvo  the  compilers  of  subsequent 
jest-books  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century  dreAV 
very  freely,  Avith  one  notable  exception,  Taylor's 
Wit  and  Mirth  (i.e.  John  Taylor,  the  Water-poet), 
Avhich,  he  tells  us  in  the  lengthy  title-page,  he 
‘chargeably  collected  out  of  Taverns,  Ordinaries, 
Innes,  Bowling-greenes  and  Alleys,  Ale-houses, 
Tobacco-shops,  Highwayes  and  Water-passages, ’and 
Avhich  is  ‘ made  up  and  fashioned  into  Clinches, 
Bulls,  Quirkes,  Yerkea,  Quips  and  Jerkes : apothegm- 
atically  bundled  up  at  the  request  of  John  Garrett’s 
Ghost’  (1635).  This  is  by  far  the  most  original  of 
all  our  English  jest-books — by  Avhich  Ave  mean  that 
it  contains  very  fcAV  of  the  tales  found  in  the 
earlier  collections.  And  if  Ave  seek  for  the  reason 
of  this,  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  sujjerior 
advantages  Avhich  Taylor  possessed  over  mere 
literary  hacks — Avho  were  able  only  ‘ to  make 
neAv  books  as  apothecaries  make  neAv  mixtui-es, 
by  pouring  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ’ — in  his 
profession  of  a Thames  waterman,  Avhich  must 
have  brought  him  into  contact  Avith  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  from  Avhom,  more  especially 
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sea-captains,  he  probably  learned  a goodly  portion 
of  the  jests  he  tells  so  quaintly. 

The  earliest  collections  are  largely  derived  from 
classical  and  monkish  sources,  and  some  of  the 
tales  are  exceedingly  coarse,  even  obscene.  Many 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  monks  and  friars,  whose 
greed  and  licentiousness  are  the  subjects  of  unspar- 
ing ridicule.  Not  a few  exhibit  women  in  no  very 
favourable  light,  whether  maids  or  inatrons,  and 
these  we  may  be  sure  are  the  invention  of  miso- 
gynist churciimen.  Such  tales  show  that  women 
were  held  in  almost  as  low  estimation  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  long  after,  as  they 
seem  ever  to  have  been  in  Asiatic  countries  ; and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  due  mainly 
to  the  monks  and  friars,  for  whom  our  own  Chaucer 
had  seldom  a good  word  to  say.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  humour  in  some  of  these  tales 
at  the  expense  of  women  ; and,  after  all,  human 
nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  every  age  and 
place  : as,  for  example,  in  the  story  of  the  young 
woman  who  grieved  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  her  father  tried  in  vain  to  console  her  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  got  her  another  husband,  but  she 
declared  she  would  have  him  not ; however,  when 
they  were  all  seated  at  dinner,  she  whispered  to 
him,  amidst  her  sobs,  ‘ Father,  where  is  this  same 
young  man  that  is  to  be  my  husband  ? ’ To  which 
the  story-teller  adds  the  ‘ moral  ’ that  ‘ by  this  ye 
may  see  that  it  is  no  more  wonder  for  a woman  to 
weep  than  for  a goose  to  go  barefoot.  ’ 

The  best  known  of  English  collections  of  facetise 
is  Joe  Miller  s Jest-Book,  or  the  Wit’s  Vade  Meeitm, 
which,  even  in  its  original  form  (1739),  is  a mere 
compilation  of  witticisms,  drawn  by  the  versatile 
John  Mottley  mainly  from  16th  and  17th  century 
jest-books,  the  best  joke  in  it  being  the  name  of 
Jo.seph  Miller  (1684-1738)  on  the  title-page;  for, 
though  a comedian  by  pi-ofession,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  never  known  to  make  a joke  in  his  life.  Those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  humorous  litera- 
ture of  other  countries  as  well  as  that  of  our 
own  must  confess  that  if  our  jest-books,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  were  stripped  of  all  that  is 
borrowed,  the  number  of  jokes  that  we  can  fairly 
claim  would  be  exceedingly  few  indeed.  But,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  no  other  country  is  better.  The 
late  Mr  Ralston  has  justly  remarked  that  ‘an 
unfamiliar  jest  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  lower 
strata  of  fiction.’  The  best  jokes  have  been  for 
ages  known  alike  to  the  Russian  or  Norwegian 
peasant,  the  vine-dresser  of  France  or  Spain,  the 
Italian  rustic,  the  Argyllshire  crofter,  the  wander- 
ing Arab,  the  luxurious  Persian,  the  peaceful 
Hindu,  and  tlie  crafty  Chinese.  We  pass  over 
the  species  of  mountebank  jest  which  has  of  late 
years  come  into  vogue  in  the  corners  of  many 
American  newspapers,  as  it  is  likely  soon  to 
perish  of  its  own  infirmities.  Most  of  the  early 
English  jest-books  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
now,  in  their  original  forms,  of  extreme  rarity, 
although  there  must  have  been  many  and  large 
editions  of  them.  Mr  W.  C.  Hazlitt — who  has 
reprinted  a considerable  number  of  them  in  his 
Shakespeare  Jest-Books  (3  vols.  1864),  with  valuable 
prefaces  and  notes — thinks  that  they  were  literally 
‘ thumbed  out  of  existence ; ’ but  this  can  hardly 
account  for  their  exceeding  rarity,  and  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  believe  that  vast  numbers  of 
copies  were  destroyed  during  the  Puritanical 
times  along  with  much  more  vM liable  books  ; and, 
when  the  reaction  set  in  with  the  Restoration, 
they  would  be  considered  as  old-fashioned,  and  the 
Avits  Avould  begin  afresh,  though  they  did  not 
disdain  to  make  a very  liberal  use  of  the  anti- 
quated jest-books. 

Besides  the  books  already  incidentally  mentioned,  most 
collections  of  folklore  and  of  chap-books  contain  jests. 


Again,  many  books  of  this  class  are  roughly  grouped  as 
‘ Faceti®  ’ in  booksellers’  lists,  especially  if  more  or  less 
grivoises  in  character.  Good  English  jest-books  of  the 
Cavalier  period  are  the  Westminster  Drollery,  Choice 
Drollery,  and  Merry  Drollery,  reprinted  by  Mr  E.  Roberts 
of  Boston  (3  vols.j.  See  articles  Bidpai,  Chap-books, 
Folklohe,  and  Gotham. 

Jesters,  Court,  persons  tvho  were  kept  in  the 
households  of  princes  and  lesser  dignitaries  to  fur- 
nish amusement  hy  their  real  or  affected  folly,  and 
hence  commonly  called  Court  Fools.  At  what 
time  they  were  introduced  into  European  courts 
has  not  been  precisely  ascertained,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  existed  in  England 
during  the  period  of  our  Saxon  history,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  since 
an  almost  contemporary  historian,  Maitre  Wace, 
has  left  a curious  account  of  the  preservation  of 
William’s  life,  when  he  was  only  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, by  his  fool  Coles.  Other  fools  whose 
names  have  descended  are  the  Hitard  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  the  Will  Somers  of  Henry  VIII.,  Archie 
Armstrong,  who  lost  his  office  for  jests  which  the 
petty-minded  Laud  could  not  endure ; and  in 
France  Caillet  and  Trihoulet  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  and  Chicot  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Triboulet 
figures  in  Rabelais,  and  is  the  hero  of  Hugo’s  Le 
roi  s’amuse  and  of  Verdi’s  Bigoletto.  The  last 
private  person  to  keep  a fool  in  England  was  Lord 
Suffolk,  whose  jester,  Dicky  Pierce,  was  buried  at 
Berkeley  in  1728.  In  Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare (1807)  there  is  a dissertation  on  clowns 
and  fools,  with  an  account  of  their  peculiar  dress, 
the  motley  coat,  the  tight  breeches  with  legs  of 
different  colours,  the  coavI  bearing  asses’  ears  and 
crested  Avith  a cockscomb,  and  the  bauble,  a short 
staff  Avith  a ridiculous  head.  Douce  divides  them 
into  nine  classes,  and  finds  the  parent  of  the  Shake- 
spearian stage  cloAvn  in  the  ‘ vice  ’ of  the  mysteries 
and  moralities. 

In  the  East  the  office  of  jester  existed  in  the  8tli 
century,  and  probably  much  earlier  in  India.  The 
famous  Calif  Haroun  al-Raschid  had  a jester  named 
Bahalul,  some  of  whose  sayings  and  doings  haie 
been  preserved  by  Arabian  Avriters.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  vivacity,  Avit,  and  observation, 
Avhich  were,  however,  often  concealed  under  a mask 
of  simplicity,  and  he  Avas  permitted  to  take  great 
liberties  Avith  the  calif’s  courtiers.  ‘I  wish,’  said 
Haroun  to  him  one  day,  ‘ I Avish  you  Avould  procure 
me  a list  of  all  the  fools  in  Bagdad.’  ‘ That  Avould 
be  difficult,  0 Commander  of  the  Faithful,’  replied 
the  jester;  ‘but  if  you  desire  to  knoAV  the  AA'ise 
men,  the  catalogue  may  soon  be  completed.’  This 
found  its  Avay — mntatis  mutandis — into  English 
jest-books  in  the  16th  century.  One  day  Bahalul 
Avas  discovered  seated  on  the  calif’s  throne,  for 
Avhich  Haroun  aAvarded  him  a Avhipping  ; then  said 
the  jester,  ‘ 0 Commander  of  the  Faithful,  I sat  in 
this  seat  only  half  an  hour  and  have  been  Avhipped 
for  doing  so ; Avhat  do  you  deserve  Avho  sit  in  it 
every  day?’  The  jester  doubtless  thought  the 
slight  scourging  he  received  Avas  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  bag  of  gold  pieces  Avhich  Haroun 
ordered  to  be  given  to  him  for  his  Avitty  remark. 

From  the  practical  jokes  popularly  ascribed  to 
Ramakistnan,  he  may  be  styled  the  Scogin  of 
Madras.  A collection  of  his  jests  in  the  Tamil 
language  Avas  translated  into  English  and  Telugii 
by  Narrain  SaAvmy,  and  published  at  Madras  in 
1839,  and  not  a feAV  of  them  are  almost  identical  Avith 
tales  ascribed  to  European  court  jesters,  such  as  our 
English  Scogin  and  the  Italian  Gonella.  This 
almost  unknoAvn  little  book  explains  hoAv  he  Avas 
endoAved  Avith  so  much  Avit  that  he  became  the 
gi'eatest  jester  in  the  Avorld,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  this  Avit  at  the  court  of  a rdja,  Avas  able  to  main- 
tain himself  and  family.  Like  the  European  court 
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jesters,  Ramakistnan’s  too  ready  wit  frequently 
roused  his  royal  master’s  wrath  ; but  though  some- 
times condemned  to  death  he  always  evaded  it, 
and  was  again  and  again  received  with  favour 
through  his  irresistible  drollery.  His  jests,  how- 
ever, have  none  of  the  coarseness  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  western  brethren  ; for  example, 
in  his  counterpart  to  the  well-known  jest  of  Scogin, 
when  the  king  commanded  him  never  to  show  his 
face  in  the  royal  presence  again,  he  saves  propriety 
and  carries  out  his  jest  by  entering  with  a large  pot 
over  his  head  and  down  to  his  shoulders.  See 
Dr  Doran’s  History  of  Court  Fools  ( 1858 ). 

Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus,  a celebrated 
religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  filled  a large  space  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  even  the  political  history  of  the  world.  It 
Avas  founded  in  1534  by  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.v.),  in 
concert  Avith  five  associates — Peter  Le  Fevre,  a 
Savoyard;  three  Spaniards — James  Lainez,  Francis 
Xavier,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla ; and  a Portuguese 
named  Rodriguez.  The  original  object  of  associa- 
tion Avas  limited  to  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  a mission  for  the  conversion  of  infidels  ; but 
as  all  access  to  the  Holy  Land  was  precluded  by 
the  outbreak  of  a war  Avith  the  Turks,  tlie  associates 
turned  tlieir  thoughts  to  a more  comprehensive 
organisation,  specially  designed  to  meet  those  more 
modern  requirements  which  had  arisen  since  the 
Reformation.  With  this  view,  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Avith  Lainez  and  Le  Fevre,  having  meanAvhile  re- 
cruited several  neAv  associates,  repaired  to  Rome  in 
1539,  and  submitted  to  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  the  rale 
of  the  proposed  order,  the  great  aim  of  Avhich  was 
expressed  in  their  adopted  motto  : Ad  Majorem 
Dei  Gloriam  ( ‘ To  the  greater  glory  of  God  ’ ) ; and 
the  voAV  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  threefold 
ob'fc  gations  common  to  all  Catholic  religious  orders, 
of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  comprised  a 
fourth,  Avhereby  the  members  bound  themselves 
unreservedlj^  to  go  as  missionaries  to  any  country 
which  the  pope  might  indicate  to  them.  The 
neAv  rale  was  approved  by  a bull  of  1540 ; and 
in  the  folloAving  year  the  association  Avas  prac- 
tically inaugurated  at  Rome,  by  the  election  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  as  its  first  general. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  society  has 
undergone  feAv  modifications.  Although  it  is  com- 
monly represented  as  absolutely  monarchical,  yet 
the  autliority  of  the  general  is,  in  many  respects, 
strictly  limited.  It  is  true  that  the  general — Avho 
is  elected  by  a congregation  of  professed  members, 
composed  of  tAvo  elected  fathers  in  each  province 
together  with  the  provincial — holds  his  office  for 
life ; and,  although  he  is  aided  in  his  government 
by  a council  of  five  assistants,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
folloAV  their  advice  even  Avhen  unanimous.  These 
assistants  are  elected  by  the  same  congregation 
that  elects  the  general,  and  remain  in  office  during 
his  life.  Each  assistant  has  a more  immediate 
charge  of  a group  of  provinces  and  missions  called 
an  Assistancy,  formed  mainly  according  to  the 
principal  European  languages — Italian,  Ger-man, 
French,  Spanish,  and  English.  But  though  the 
general  is  thus  absolutely  free  in  his  decisions,  he 
is  strictly  bound  by  the  constitutions  of  the  order ; 
nor,  although  he  may  dispense  in  particular  cases, 
is  he  competent  of  his  OAvn  authority  to  annul  or 
to  alter  any  of  the  constitutions.  Anotlier  check 
on  merely  arbitrary  poAver  and  outlet  for  com- 
plaints, may  be  mentioned.  Every  three  years  a 
Congregation  of  Procurators,  as  it  is  called,  is 
summoned  by  the  general.  This  is  composed  of 
a deimty  chosen  by  vote  in  each  province  to  go  to 
Rome  or  elseAvhere,  and  lay  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  province  personally  before  the  general. 
When  all  the  deputies  are  assembled,  they  have 
under  the  presidency  of  the  general  ahvays  to  vote 


on  and  decide  one  question — Avhether  there  is 
any  need  of  convoking  a general  congregation. 
Although  no  instance  of  deposition  has  ever 
occurred,  the  general  himself  is  liable  to  be  de- 
posed by  the  sentence  of  such  a general  congrega- 
tion, in  certain  contingencies  which  are  specifically 
pointed  out  by  the  constitutions. 

_ The  body  over  Avhich  this  general  presides  con- 
sists of  four  classes  : ( 1 ) Professed,  Avho,  having 
passed  through  all  preparatory  stages,  which  com- 
monly extend  over  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even 
a longer  period,  have  solemnly  taken  the  vows 
described  above,  including  that  of  obedience  to  the 
pope.  It  is  from  this  class  alone  that  the  general 
and  all  tlm  higher  officials  of  the  society  are  chosen. 
(2)  Coadjutors,  spiritual  and  temporal : the  former 
— who  have  completed  their  studies,  and  have 
(seldom  before  their  thirty-second  year,  or  even 
later)  been  admitted  to  lioly  orders — Iseing  de- 
signed to  assist  the  professed  in  preaching,  teach- 
ing, and  the  direction  of  souls ; the  latter  being 
lay-brothers,  to  whom  the  minor  and  menial  offices 
of  the  society  are  assigned.  ( 3 ) Scholastics,  Avho, 
having  passed  through  the  novitiate,  are  engaged 
for  a long  series  of  years,  either  in  pursuing  their 
own  studies,  or  in  teaching  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  order.  (4)  Lastly,  novices,  who,  after  a 
short  trial  as  ‘postulants’  for  admission,  are 
engaged  for  two  years  exclusively  in  spiritual 
exercises,  prayer,  meditation,  ascetic  reading,  or 
ascetic  practices,  and  generally  in  a course  of 
disciplinary  training.  The  administrative  and 
executive  government  of  the  society,  throughout 
the  various  provinces  or  missions  into  which  it  is 
divided,  is  entrusted,  under  the  general,  to  pro- 
vincials, Avho  are  named  by  the  general,  and  hold 
office  commonly  for  at  least  three  years.  In  each 
separate  province  there  are  three  kinds  of  com- 
munities— ^professed  houses  or  residences,  colleges, 
and  novitiates.  The  head-superior  in  each  is 
appointed  by  the  general,  aa'Iio  receives  at  stated 
intervals  a detailed  report  of  the  character,  conduct, 
and  position  of  each  member  of  the  society.  In  all 
these  gradations  the  subordination  is  complete, 
and  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  immediate  and 
unreserved ; and  one  of  the  most  familiar  accusa- 
tions against  the  society  is  that  this  duty  of  blind 
and  imjAlicit  obedience  makes  the  superior  the  sole 
and  final  arbiter  of  conscience  for  all  his  subjects, 
the  judge  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  of  vice. 
Nevertheless,  Avhatever  may  be  said  of  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  this  relation,  the  Jesuits  and 
their  apologists  plead  that  both  in  the  rules  of 
St  Ignatius  and  in  the  so-called  ‘ examen  ’ of  the 
candidate  there  is  contained,  in  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  a superior,  an  explicit  reservation 
for  the  subject,  ‘ unless  Avhere  the  superior  should 
command  what  is  sinful.  ’ 

The  system  of  training  exhibits  the  most  pro- 
found knoAvledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
most  correct  appreciation  of  the  religious  instincts 
and  impulses  of  mankind.  The  long  exercises  of 
the  novitiate  were  designed  by  Ignatius  to  form  the 
individual  character  in  habits  of  jAersonal  holiness, 
and  practices  of  personal  piety.  It  Avas  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  and  college  to  form  the  social 
character  of  the  future  teachers  of  men,  and 
directors  of  the  destinies  of  society.  To  learning 
carefully  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  pro- 
gress or  knoAvledge  they  sought  to  add  manners 
and  habits  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to 
disarm  prejudice  and  suspicion.  Unlike  the  older 
orders,  they  made  no  parade  of  a special  calling, 
Avhether  by  a peculiar  habit,  or  by  peculiar  exterior 
indications  of  austerity  or  asceticism.  They  _ en- 
joyed, indeed,  in  these  respects,  some  exemptions 
from  the  more  austere  practices  of  other  orders. 
Their  churches  were  but  designed  as  supplementaiy 
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to  those  of  the  parish  clergy  (whose  ordinary 
costume  they  adopted  as  their  own  conventual 
dress),  without  the  canonical  services,  without  much 
imposing  or  attractive  ceremonial ; being  chiefly 
appropriated  for  religious  instruction,  and  for  the 
duties  of  the  confessional.  Their  casuistry  avoided 
all  harsh  and  exeessive  rigour;  and  it  cannot  he 
doubted  that  some  of  their  writers  carried  it  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  But  above  all,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  great  want  of  their  time — educa- 
tion ; and  through  the  mastery  which  they  soon 
obtained  in  this  important  field,  as  well  as  then- 
eminence  in  every  department  of  learning,  divinity, 
philosophy,  history,  scholarship,  antiquities,  and 
letters,  they  attained  to  unbounded  influence  in 
every  department  of  society. 

The  organisation  of  the  society  is  settled,  in 
every  important  particular,  by  the  original  rules 
and  constitutions  of  St  Ignatius.  The  opponents 
of  the  Jesuits,  however,  allege  that,  in  addition  to 
these  public  and  avowed  constitutions,  there  exists 
in  the  society,  for  the  guidance  of  their  hidden 
actions,  and  for  the  private  direction  of  the 
thoroughly  initiated  members,  a secret  code,  en- 
titled Monita  Secreta  (‘  Secret  Instructions  ’ ),  which 
was  meant  to  be  reserved  solely  for  the  private 
guidance  of  the  more  advanced  members,  and 
which  was  not  only  not  to  be  communicated  to  the 
general  body,  but  was  to  be  boldly  repudiated  by 
all  should  its  existence  at  any  time  be  suspected 
or  discovered.  This  singular  code,  a masterpiece 
of  craft  and  duplicity,  was  first  printed  at  Cracow 
in  1612,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits ; but  it  is  indignantly  dis- 
claimed by  the  society.  The  accounts  of  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  its  discovery  are  suspicious 
and  contradictory.  The  book  has  been  repeatedly 
condemned,  both  at  Rome  and  by  other  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  the  society,  and  its  apocryphal  char- 
acter is  now  commonly  admitted. 

The  history  of  the  society  is  varied  in  the  different 
countries,  but  in  each  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages — the  rise,  the  suppression,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  order.  In  Italy  its  early  career  was  brilliant 
and  unclouded.  Before  the  death  of  the  first  general, 
St  Ignatius,  in  1556,  the  Italian  Jesuits  had  swelled 
to  1000  in  number,  and  the  order  was  established 
in  twelve  provinces.  Their  first  check  in  Italy 
occurred  in  Venice.  In  the  contest  of  this  republic 
with  Paul  V.  (q.v.)  the  Jesuits,  taking  the  side  of 
Rome,  accepted  in  1606  the  alternative,  proposed 
by  the  senate,  of  leaving  the  Venetian  territory ; 
nor  was  it  till  1656  that  they  Avere  re-established  in 
Venice,  from  Avhich  time  they  continued  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  influence  in  Italy  until  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order.  The  earliest  settlements  outside 
of  Italy  were  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1540 
Rodriguez  (a  Portuguese  nobleman)  and  Francis 
Xavier  opened  colleges  in  Portugal,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king.  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
in  Spain,  was  equally  Avell  received  in  his  native 
country,  where  the  order  flourished  so  rapidly, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression,  the  Spanish 
Jesuits  numbered  above  6000. 

In  France,  although  a house  for  novices  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  St  Ignatius  in  1542,  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  opposed  their  introduction  as  unneces- 
sary, and  irreconcilable  Avith  its  privileges.  They 
Avere  distasteful  to  supporters  of  the  Galilean 
liberties,  and  still  more  to  the  Huguenots.  The 
jurists,  the  parliament,  and  the  partisans  of  abso- 
lutism Avere  alarmed  by  the  free  political  opinions 
Avhich  had  found  expression  in  some  of  the  Jesuit 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  democratic  party 
attributed  to  them  a sinister  use  of  their  influence 
Avith  courts.  And  thus  their  progress  in  France 
Avas  sloAv,  and  their  position  at  all  times  precarious. 
It  Avas  Avith  much  difficulty  that  the  parliament  of 
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Paris  consented  to  register  the  royal  decree  Avhich 
authorised  their  establishment.  In  more  than  one 
instance  the  university  protested  against  their 
schools  as  invading  its  privileges.  In  the  Avars  of 
the  League  they  did  not  fail  to  make  neAv  enemies ; 
and  at  length  the  assassination  of  Henrj^  III.  by 
Clement  ( ^though  no  evidence  of  any  connection 
Avith  the  Jesuits  appeared  in  his  case),  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Cliatel,  Avho  attempted  the  life  of 
Heni-y  IV.,  had  at  one  time  been  a pupil  in  their 
schools,  led  to  their  expulsion  from  France  in  1594. 
They  Avere  reinstated,  hoAvever,  in  1603  ; but  on  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  the  out- 
cry against  them  Avas  reneAved.  Although  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  this  clamour  Avas  utterly  Avithout 
foundation,  yet  the  opinions  held  by  one  of  their 
order,  Mariana  (q.v.),  on  the  right  of  revolt, 
although  condemned  by  the  general,  gave  a colour 
to  this  and  every  similar  imputation.  A less  deep 
but  more  permanent  and  formidable  movement 
against  them  Avas  gradually  stirred  up  at  a later 
period,  by  a combination  of  all  the  causes  of 
unpopularity  already  described,  to  Avhich  ncAv  point 
was  given  by  the  Avell-knoAvn  Jansenist  controversy, 
and  by  the  questions  as  to  the  imputed  laxity  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  alleged 
corrupt  and  demoralising  casuistry.  What  the 
ponderous  and  indignant  pi-elections  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  learned  folios  of  the  Dominican 
and  Augustinian  schools  had'  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  Avit  and  brilliancy  of  the  celebrated  Lettres 
Provinciales  of  Pascal  (q.v.)  effectually  achieved. 
The  laxity  of  some  of  the  Jesuit  casuists  Avas 
mercilessly  exposed  by  this  brilliant  adversary,  Avho 
represented  it  as  the  authorised  teaching  of  the 
order,  and  the  crafty  maxims  and  practices  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  the  society  Avere  placed  before  the 
Avorld  in  a light  at  once  exquisitely  amusing  and 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  body.  The  attempts 
at  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  but  served 
to  fix  the  ridicule  more  firmly.  Of  the  thousands 
Avho  laughed  at  the  happy  humour,  or  sympathised 
Avith  the  vigorous  raillery  of  Pascal,  fcAv,  indeed, 
could  plod  through  the  learned  but  heavy  scholas- 
ticism of  his  adversaries.  In  vain  the  Jesuits 
insisted  that  the  obnoxious  casuists  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  society  itself  ; in  vain  they  shoAved 
Avhere  their  opinions  differed  from  those  imputed  to 
them.  The  Avit  of  Pascal  remained  unansAvered ; 
and  Avhatever  Avere  the  logical  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  its 
popular  issue.  The  pungent  pleasantries,  too,  of 
the  Provincial  Letters  Avere  but  a foretaste  of  the 
acrimony  of  the  later  Jansenistical  controversies, 
in  Avhich  the  Jesuits  stored  up  for  themselves  an 
accumulation  of  animosities  in  the  most  various 
quarters,  the  divines,  the  laAvyers,  the  courtiers, 
Avhieh  Avere  destined  to  bear  bitter  fruit  in  the  later 
history  of  the  society  in  France.  Nevertheless, 
after  a long  conflict,  they  enjoyed  a temporary 
triumph  in  the  last  years  of  the  Regency  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  Germany  the  Jesuit  institute  Avas  received 
Avith  general  and  immediate  favour.  In  the  Catho- 
lic territories,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhenish 
principalities,  they  not  only  founded  colleges  and 
other  establishments  of  their  OAvn,  but  they  Avere 
appointed  at  Ingolstadt  and  other  universities  to 
hold  important  professorships,  and  received  in 
many  dioceses  the  charge  of  the  episcopal  semin- 
aries then  neAvdy  established.  Before  the  death  of 
the  first  general,  St  Ignatius,  the  order  could 
reckon  in  Germany  26  colleges  and  10  professed 
houses.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  much 
bitterness  arose  out  of  their  introduction  ; the  same 
may  be  said  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia ; and  through 
the  Avhole  course  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  the 
Jesuits,  though  in  many  instances  Avrongfully, 
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were  regarded  by  the  belligerent  Protestants  as  the 
soul  and  centre  of  the  Catholic  camp. 

In  the  Netherlands  they  encountered  some  oppo- 
sition at  first ; but  in  1562  Lainez,  the  second 
general  of  the  order,  came  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a college  was  opened  at  Louvain,  which  eventu- 
ally became  one  of  the  greatest  colleges  of  the 
order.  In  the  Protestant  kingdoms  the  Jesuits 
obtained  entrance  only  as  missionaries,  and  in 
some,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  peril.  From 
England  they  were  excluded  by  the  penal  laws 
under  pain  of  death ; nevertheless,  with  a con- 
stancy and  devotedness  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire,  the,y  maintained  through  the  worst 
times  an  unbroken  succession  of  missionaries  in 
many  parts  of  England.  They  often  resorted  to  the 
most  singular  disguises,  and  generally  bore  false 
names ; and  several  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
mansions  still  show  the  ‘ Priest-hole,’  which  was 
contrived  as  a retreat  for  them  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency.  Into  Ireland  they  effected  an  entrance 
almost  at  the  first  foundation,  and,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  they  had  more  than  one  considerable 
college  for  the  education  of  youth. 

But  a still  more  fertile  field  for  the  enterprise  of 
the  order  was  that  of  the  missions  to  the  heathen, 
in  which  they  outstripped  all  the  older  orders  in 
the  cliurch.  In  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  India 
the  successes  of  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.)  are  well 
known.  Tlie  results  of  their  missions  in  China 
(under  such  men  as  Ricci,  1552-1610,  and  Schall, 
1591-1669)  and  Japan  were  even  more  extraordi- 
nary, as  also  in  Northern  and  Central  America. 
Above  all,  their  establishments  in  the  southern 
continent,  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay  and  Uraguay, 
upon  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California,  and  the 
Pliilippine  Islands  were  missions  of  civilisation  as 
much  as  of  religion. 

Such  was  this  association  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
history.  At  their  first  centenary  jubilee  the  mem- 
bers already  numbered  13,112,  distributed  over  32 
provinces.  At  their  suppression,  a century  later, 
they  bad  increased  to  22,589,  and  were  possessed 
of  24  professed  houses,  669  colleges,  176  seminaries, 
61  novitiates,  335  residences,  and  275  missionary 
stations  in  infidel  countries  or  in  the  Protestant 
states  of  Europe. 

The  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Jesuits  was 
rajiid  and  decisive  in  its  consummation.  The  fiist 
blow  which  they  sustained  was  in  Portugal.  An 
exchange  of  colonial  territory  having  been  effected 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  the 
so-called  ‘Reductions’  of  Paraguay  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  possessed  an  authority  all 
but  sovereign,  were  transferred  to  Portugal.  The 
native  Indians  having  resisted  this  transfer,  the 
Portuguese  ascribed  their  disaffection  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  Portuguese  minister,  Pombal 
de  Carvalho,  to  whom  the  Je.suits  allege  that  their 
possessions  in  Portugal  had  long  been  an  object 
of  desire,  instituted  a commission  of  inquiry ; and 
while  it  was  still  pending,  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  king,  Joseph,  which  was  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Jesuits,  furnished  him  with  a fresh  ground  of 
impeachment ; and,  without  awaiting  any  judicial 
proof  of  either  accusation,  he  issued,  in  Sejitember 
1759,  a royal  decree,  by  which  the  order  was 
expelled  from  the  kingdom.  This  example  was 
followed  in  other  kingdoms.  In  France,  under  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  Jesuits  was  a trial  in  the  civil  courts. 
Father  Lavalette,  as  procurator  of  the  order  in 
Martinique,  had  consigned  to  a commercial  house  in 
Marseilles  two  valuable  cargoes,  u hich  were  seized 
by  English  cruisers,  and,  Lavalette  being  unable  to 
meet  the  bills,  the  Marseilles  merchants  proceeded 


successfully  against  the  order.  The  Jesuits  rei)lied 
that  Lavalette  acted  not  only  without  the  authority 
of  the  order,  but  against  its  positive  constitutions, 
and  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  against  the 
sentence.  The  infpiiry  thus  raised  presented  an 
opportunity  of  which  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
order  in  the  parliament  eagerly  availed  themselves. 
A report  on  the  constitutions  of  the  society,  highly 
damnatory,  was  speedily  drawn  up,  and  a demand 
was  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  order,  as  being 
irreconcilable,  in  its  constitution  and  practice,  uith 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  society.  A strong 
effort  was  made  to  arrest  the  proceeding ; but  a 
powerful  coui't-faction,  aided  by  the  secret  influence 
of  the  royal  mistress,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  irritated  by  the  refusal  of  her  Jesuit  confessor 
to  grant  her  absolution  unless  on  condition  of  her 
separating  from  the  king,  and  supported  in  the 
pre.«s  by  the  philosophic  party,  carried  all  voices, 
public  and  private,  against  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt 
at  compromise  was  proposed  to  the  general.  Father 
Ricci,  by  which  the  obnoxious  constitutions  might 
be  abolished  or  modified  ; but  his  unbending  reply, 
‘ Sint  ut  sunt,  ant  non  sint  ’ (‘  Let  them  be  as  they 
are,  or  let  them  cease  to  exist  ’ ),  cut  short  all  nego- 
tiation ; and  a royal  edict  was  published  in  1764, 
by  which  the  society  was  suppressed  in  the  French 
territory.  This  example  was  followed  by  Spain,  in 
1767,  with  circumstances  of  great  harshness  and 
severity ; and  by  the  minor  Bourbon  courts  of 
Naples,  Parma,  and  Modena.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  zealously  but  vainly  interposed  in  their  behalf, 
and  from  Clement  XIII.,  especially,  they  received 
earnest  support.  But  his  successor,  Clement  XIV., 
inclining  in  this  and  all  other  questions  of  church 
and  state  to  the  side  of  peace,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  procure  from  the  courts  by  which 
they  were  condemned  a relaxation  of  their  severity, 
and  being  pressed  by  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  Spain,  at  length  issued,  July  21,  1773,  the 
celebrated  bull  ‘Dominus  ac  Redemptor  No.ster,’ 
by  which,  without  adopting  the  charges  made 
against  the  society,  or  entering  in  any  way  into 
the  question  of  their  justice,  acting  solely  on  the 
motive  of  ‘the  peace  of  the  church,’ he  suppressed 
the  society  in  all  the  states  of  Christendom.  The 
bull  was  put  into  execution  without  delay.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  alone  the  members  of  the 
soeiety  were  driven  into  exile.  In  other  Catholic 
countries  they  were  permitted  to  remain  as  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  ministry  or  in  literary 
occupations  ; and  in  two  kingdoms,  Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Russia  under  Catharine, 
they  were  even  permitted  to  retain  a quasi-corpor- 
ate existence  as  a society  for  education. 

What  was  meant,  however,  to  be  the  suppression  of 
the  society  proved  but  a temporary  suspension.  The 
ex-members  continued  in  large  numbers,  especially 
in  the  Papal  States  and  Northern  Italy  ; and  soon 
after  the  first  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  blown 
over  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration 
of  the  society.  The  first  overt  reorganisation  of 
them,  barely  tolerated  by  the  pope,  was  in  1799,  by 
the  Duke  of  Parma ; in  1801  Pius  VII.  permitted 
the  re-establishment  of  the  society  in  Lithuania 
and  White  Russia,  and  with  still  more  formality 
in  Sicily  in  the  year  1804.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  the  French  Restoration,  and  the  return 
of  Pius  VII.  from  captivity,  that  the  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  Jesuit  order  was  effected,  by 
the  publication  of  the  bull  ‘Solicitudo  Omnium 
Ecclesiarum,’  August  7,  1814 ; and  in  1824  their 
ancient  college,  the  Collegio  Romano,  was  restored 
to  them.  Once  thus  re-established  by  Pius  VII., 
the  Jesuit  order  as  a religious  order  has  remained 
on  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  in  difterent  king- 
doms of  Europe  it  has  had  various  fortunes.  In 
Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  it  was  re-established 
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in  1815,  as  also  in  Spain.  It  was  again  suppressed 
in  Spain  from  1820  to  1825,  from  1835  to  1844,  from 
1854  to  1858,  and  its  members  were  banished  once 
more  in  1868.  In  Portugal  they  liave  never  ob- 
tained a firm  footing.  Their  position  in  France 
was  one  of  sufferance  rather  than  of  positive  author- 
isation ; nevertheless,  they  were  very  numerous 
and  intiuential,  and  their  educational  institutions 
held  the  highest  rank.  In  1880,  however,  the 
republic  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  with- 
out giving  it  the  alternative  of  seeking  author- 
isation; and  in  July  of  that  year  the  members 
were  expelled  from  all  their  establishments  save 
the  educational,  an  additional  month  being  allowed 
them  for  vacating  the  latter.  In  Belgium  they 
reinstated  themselves  after  the  Revolution,  and 
they  now  possess  many  great  establishments,  pro- 
fessed houses  as  well  as  colleges,  which  are  largely 
attended  both  by  Belgians  and  foreigners.  In  Hol- 
land also  they  possess  several  considerable  houses,  as 
well  as  in  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and, 
within  a recent  period,  Scotland.  In  Switzerland 
they  opened  in  1818  a college  at  Freiburg,  which 
became  a most  flourishing  establishment,  and  sub- 
sequently they  extended  themselves  to  Schwyz  and 
Lucerne ; but  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  ( one  of 
the  main  causes  of  which  arose  out  of  the  Jesuit 
question ) ended  in  their  expulsion  from  the  Swiss 
territory.  Of  the  German  states  Bavaria  and 
Austria  tolerated  their  re-establishment  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  the  Italian  provinces  of  the 
former,  as  also  in  the  Tyrol,  they  enjoyed  a 
certain  freedom  until  the  revolution  of  1848.  In 
Russia  they  were  placed  under  sharp  restrictions 
in  1817 ; and  in  1820,  in  consequence  of  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  at  proselytism,  they  were  banished 
by  a final  ukase  from  the  Russian  territory,  whence 
they  still  remain  excluded.  The  Italian  revolution 
of  1848  seriously  affected  their  position  in  that 
country.  In  that  year  Pius  IX.  found  it  expedient 
to  permit  the  breaking  up  of  the  college  and  other 
houses  in  Rome.  They  returned,  however,  with 
the  pope  himself,  and  resumed  possession  of  their 
ancient  establishments.  On  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  they  withdrew  from  Sardinia, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  theannexed  territories  in  general. 
In  the  recent  legislation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
the  Jesuits  have  been  visited  with  a special  measure 
of  repression.  While  each  of  the  other  principal 
religious  orders  is  pei-mitted  to  retain  its  ‘ mother 
house  ’ at  Rome,  in  which  the  general  of  the  order 
may  reside,  the  Jesuits  have  been  required  to  quit 
their  principal  convent  of  the  Gesu.  In  Germany 
also  they  have  been  treated  with  exceptional 
severity,  being  held  responsible  as  the  main  agents 
and  advisers  of  the  measuj'es  adopted  in  the  Vatican 
Council,  which  were  complained  of  by  the  govern- 
ment as  infringing  the  rights  of  the  state.  By 
a law  of  1873  the  order  was  excluded  from  the 
empire,  its  establishments  were  abolished,  and  all 
foreign  Jesuits  were  ordered  to  be  expelled,  and 
the  German  members  of  tbe  society,  as  well  as  of 
kindred  orders  and  congregations,  to  be  ‘interned.’ 

The  twenty-four  generals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
have  been  the  following  ( Italians,  except  where 
otherwise  specified):  Loyola  (1541-56),  Spaniard; 
Lainez  (1558-65),  Spaniard;  Borgia  (1565-72), 
Spaniard ; Mercurian  ( 1573-80 ),  Belgian ; Acquaviva 
(1581-1615);  Vitelleschi  (1615-45) ; Caraffa  (1646- 
49);  Piccoloniini  (1649-51);  Gottofredi  (1652); 
Nickel  (1652-64),  Gei-man ; Oliva  (1664^81); 
Noyelle  (1682-86),  Belgian;  Gonzalez  (1687-1705), 
Spaniard;  Tamburini  ( 1706-30) ; Retz  (1730-50), 
Bohemian;  Visconti  (1751-55);  Centurioni  (1755- 
57) ; Ricci  (1758-75) ; Brzozowski  (1805-20),  Pole  ; 
Fortis  (1820-29);  Roothaan  (1829-53),  Dutch; 
Beckx  (1853-84),  Belgian;  Anderledy  (1884), 
Swiss;  Martin  (1892),  Spaniard. 


The  literature  of  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  whether 
hostile  or  friendly,  is  almost  endless  in  extent  and 
variety ; reference  may  be  made  to  Gioberti,  11  Ocsuita 
Moderno  (1847),  and  Cretineau  Joly,  Histoire  de  la 
Compagnie  de  J esus  ( 1845 ) ; to  the  histories  by  Wolff 
(2d  ed.  1803),  Steinmetz,  Huber,  Guettee  (1859),  Thele- 
man  (1873),  Griesinger  (Eng.  trans.  2d  ed.  1885);  Park- 
man’s  Jesuits  of  North  America  in  the  17th  century  (20th 
ed.  1886 ) ; Ranke’s  Romische  Papste  ( 6th  ed.  1874 ) ; 
Foley’s  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus ; T.  G.  Law,  Conflicts  between  Jesuits  and  Seculars 
unden'  Elizabeth  ( 1890 ).  See  also  Casuistry,  Loyola, 
Xavier. 

Jesuits’  Bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sirach.  See  Ecclesiasticus. 

Jesus  Christ.  It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt 
to  speak  in  a few  pages  of  a life  which  was  divine 
as  well  as  human — of  a life  which  stands  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  world’s  history  as  the  fulfilment 
of  all  the  past  hopes  of  humanity,  and  as  the 
highest  ideal  of  all  its  future  aims — can  only  be 
carried  out  by  rigid  limitation  of  tbe  end  in  view. 
It  will  be  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  critical 
inquiries  ; or  into  profound  theological  discussions 
respecting  the  inter-relation  of  the  two  natures 
in  one  person ; or  into  a review  of  philosophical 
theories  respecting  the  work  and  person  of  Jesus; 
or  into  a defence  of  the  a priori  possibility  or 
credibility  of  miracles  ; or  into  a minute  examina- 
tion of  conflicting  systems  of  chronology ; or  into 
a harmony  of  the  variations  in  the  historical  narra- 
tives which  have  been  magnified  into  irreconcilable 
discrepancies.  On  such  questions  we  can  barely 
touch,  referring  for  further  information  to  the 
articles  on  Christianity,  Christology,  Chrono- 
logy, Gospels,  John,  and  Miracles. 

The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  are  almost  exclusively  biblical.  The  refer- 
ences to  Him  in  Jewish  and  heathen  literature  are 
distorted  by  hatred,  prejudice,  and  ignorance  ; and 
the  only  additions  to  our  knowledge  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Christian  literature  of  the  early 
centuries  are  dubious  in  authenticity,  and  insigni- 
ficant in  amount.  Though  legend  has  connected 
the  name  of  Philo  with  the  apostle  Peter,  the 
learned  Alexandrian  lived  too  early  to  be  reached 
by  the  growing  force  of  Christianity,  and  makes 
no  allusion  to  it.  Some  critics  have  imagined  the 
existence  of  Christian  interpolations  in  Philo’s 
account  of  the  Therapeutie.  Josephus  speaks 
briefly  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  martyrdom 
of  James,  the  Lord’s  brother  ; but  the  authenticity 
of  the  famous  passage  about  Christ  is  now  given 
up  in  its  present  form,  for  it  must  in  any  case  have 
been  tampered  with  by  some  Christian  scribe.  The 
silence  of  Josephus  can  only  have  been  due  to  per- 
plexity or  policy.  From  other  Jewish  references 
we  learn  nothino'  except  the  blinding  fury  of  the 
malignity  excited  by  the  name  of  Christ.  The  blas- 
phemous scandals  and  innuendoes  of  the  Talmud, 
which  culminate  in  such  deplorable  medieval  cal- 
umnies as  the  Toldoth  Jeshu,  are  lamented  by  all 
respectable  Jews,  and  indeed  they  refute  them- 
selves by  their  preposterous  anachronisms  and 
impossible  absurdities.  Generally  the  Talmudists 
veil  their  hatred  under  distant  allusions  to  ‘ so  and 
so,’  ‘Absalom,’  ‘the  fool,’  ‘the  hung;’  and  they 
conceal  a malediction  under  the  form  in  which  they 
write  the  name  of  Jesus.  Suetonius  only  alludes 
to  Christ  (if  at  all)  under  the  blundering  notion 
that  he  ( ‘ Chrestus  ’ ) stirred  up  troubles  in  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Claudius.  Tacitus  historically  records 
the  crucifixion,  but  is  otherwise  as  grossly  ignorant 
of  every  fact  about  the  Christians  as  he  is  about 
the  Jews.  The  only  notion  of  Christianity  enter- 
tained by  him,  by  Suetonius,  and  by  Pliny  is 
derived  either  from  the  monstrous  falsehoods  of 
pagan  enemies  or  from  a confusion  of  Christians 
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with  the  members  of  the  \dlest  Jewish  and  Gnostic 
sects.  Not  one  fact  can  be  disinterred  from  the 
cynical  persiflage  of  Lucian  in  his  tract  on  the 
death  of  Peregrinus,  or  from  the  anonymous 
Philopseudes.  Celsus,  indeed,  professes  to  have 
studied  the  documents  of  Christianity,  but  his 
views  had  been  tainted,  partly  by  the  hostile  pre- 
judices of  philosophy,  and  partly  by  his  reliance 
on  the  invention  of  scandal-mongeiing  Jews.  It 
is  more  disappointing  that  no  fact  about  Jesus  can 
be  derived  from  the  earliest  Christian  literature. 
There  is  scarcely  a single  grain  of  gold  in  the 
accumulated  rubbish-heap  of  legends  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  gospels ; not  a single  fact  in  the 
allusions  of  the  Fathers  on  which  we  can  rely, 
unless  it  be  the  statement  that  the  stable  of  the 
Nativity  was  a cavern ; not  a single  unrecorded 
saying  of  Christ  (ciypa<pov  Sbypa.),  unless  it  be 
‘ Prove  yourselves  good  money-changers  ; ’ or  one 
or  two  others  which — like  ‘ He  who  is  near  me  is 
near  the  fire  ’ — are  already  implicitly  contained  in 
the  records  of  the  gospels. 

We  therefore  turn  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  here  no  /acts  of  the  life  are  preserved  for  us 
except  those  which  are  recorded  in  the  gospels, 
and  receive  independent  attestation  from  the 
references  of  St  John,  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul.  St 
Paul  preserves  for  us  the  one  uni-ecorded  precious 
maxim,  ‘ It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,’ 
but  nothing  more.  The  question  therefore  arises, 

‘ May  we  rely  on  the  four  gospels  as  authentic  and 
adequate?’  That  they  are  so  might  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  existence  and  the  ever- 
growing strength  of  Christianity  and  Christendom 
— the  religion  and  the  society  which  are  based  upon 
them.  They  have  indeed  been  placed  in  the 
crucible  and  thrust  into  the  hottest  furnace  of 
modern  criticism,  but  only  with  this  result  that 
in  these  days  scarcely  a critic  pretends  to  impugn 
the  general  historic  truthfulness  of  the  synoptic 
narratives,  though  many  endeavour  to  eliminate 
the  supernatural  elements.  The  characteristics  of 
the  gospels  themselves — their  simplicity,  their 
naive  confessions,  their  inimitable  stamp  of  honesty 
and  veracity  (the  simplex  veri  sigillum),  the  im- 
possibility that  the  Character  which  they  set  forth 
should  have  been  invented  by  fishermen  and  tax- 
gatherers,  the  historic  verification  of  which  they  are 
capable— are  the  pledge  of  their  authenticity.  And 
of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  adopted  to 
explain  away  their  significance  one  after  another 
has  hopelessly  broken  down.  Paulus  attempted  to 
account  for  the  gospels  on  naturalistic  grounds,  so 
that  miracles  were  merely  mistakes  of  enthusiastic 
observation ; but  after  the  crushing  exposure  of  this 
hypothesis  by  Strauss  it  has  never  been  revived. 
Strauss,  with  imposing  wealth  of  learning  and 
ability,  tried  to  apply  to  them  the  principles  of 
Hegel,  and  to  explain  them  as  myths  generated  by 
the  idea  ; but  after  a temporary  success  he  was  him- 
self forced  to  complain  that  his  views  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  orthodox  reaction.  Even  Renan 
says  of  Strauss’s  Lehen  Jestt,  ‘ Ce  Christ  a priori,  ou 
le  divine  Men,  n’est  pas  encore  le  Christ  historique  ’ 
— tit.  d’Hist.  Bel.  pp.  157-58 ; and  in  point  of  fact 
Strauss  was  refuted  by  the  intense  and  unique 
originality  of  the  gospel  story,  and  by  the  fact  that 
no  miracle  was  attributed  to  John  the  Baptist 
even  at  the  zenith  of  his  mighty  influence.  Baur 
and  his  able  successors  helped  to  nullify  the 
arguments  of  Strauss,  and  in  their  turn  applied  to 
the  story  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  the  strong 
solvent  of  criticism  ; but  his  followers  had  to  make 
larger  admissions  than  he  himself,  and  his  attempt 
to  show  that  the  gospels  were  ‘ tendency-uu-itings  ’ 
proved  itself  so  little  satisfactory,  and  was  so  com- 
pletely counteracted  by  the  writings  of  Neander 
and  others,  that  at  Tubingen  itself  there  is  a 


Tubingen  school  no  more  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Christus, 
Vorrede,  p.  xxvii.  3d  ed.).  Lastly  there  arose 
the  eclectic  schools  of  Schleiermacher  and  Renan. 
The  medial  system  (Vermittelungs-Theologie)  of 
Schleiermacher  produced  a powerful  effect,  but  the 
day  for  half-views  has  gone  by.  The  success  of 
Renan  was  due  mainly  to  the  charm  of  style,  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  serious  to  captivate  many 
proselytes.  His  Vie  de  Jistis  was  vitiated  in  part 
by  the  writer’s  own-  vacillations  about  the  fourth 
gospel  and  in  part  by  the  indignant  scorn  which  was 
kindled  by  his  hypothesis  that  He  whom  the  world 
has  recognised  as  verax  et  verus  et  ipsa  veritas 
lent  Himself  to  wilful  deception  in  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  The  unshaken  belief  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Christians,  even  of  those  who  have  most 
thoroughly  examined  the  literature  of  scepticism, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  modern  amologetics  have 
been  adequate  to  sustain  the  far  fiercer  battle  of 
the  forces  which  were  routed  in  the  earlier  centuries 
by  Origen  and  Athanasius,  and  in  the  18th  by 
Butler,  Lardner,  and  Paley. 

The  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
gospel  has  been  longer  and  more  determined,  but 
the  evidence  has  been  exhausted  with  careful 
accuracy  and  stated  with  perfect  candour,  and  we 
may  point  to  the  papers  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  and 
the  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  by  Bishop 
Westcott  as  containing  arguments  which  seem 
finally  decisive  against  the  destructive  critics.  On 
this  subject  the  author  of  Supernatural  Beligion 
was  practically  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  the 
certainty  that  Tatian  in  his  Diatessaron  used  the 
fourth  as  well  as  the  other  gospels — which  has  now 
been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  an  Armenian 
translation  of  Ephraem’s  commentary  in  the  library 
of  the  Mechitarist  Fathers  at  Venice  in  1836 — is  a 
strong  addition  to  the  weight  of  external  evidence. 
This  commentary  of  Ephraem  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Aucher  in  1841,  and  published  by  De 
McEsinger  in  1876.  Tatian  was  a hearer  of  Justin 
Mai'tyr,  and  his  undoubted  acceptance  of  the 
fourth  gospel  gives  certainty  to  the  already  strong 
probability  that  that  gospel  was  accepted  by 
Justin. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  in  its  general 
idea  the  narrative  of  the  gospels  some  preliminary 
considerations  must  be  passed  in  review.  It  is 
essential  to  notice  that  the  life  of  Christ,  as 
related  in  the  gospels,  is  partial  and  fragment- 
ary. It  has  been  calculated  that  in  narrating  the 
public  ministry  of  Christ  the  synoptic  gospels 
only  deal  with  the  events  of  fifteen  months  (450 
days);  but  that  so  little  consecutive  is  the  narra- 
tive that  not  more  than  thirty-five  days  are  dis- 
tinctly touched  upon,  while  there  are  lacunae,  in 
which  the  events  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  months 
at  a time  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Further,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  records  of  two  or  three 
of  these  days — the  day  in  the  cornfield  ( Matt.  xii. 
1-xiii.  52 ),  the  day  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  V.  1-viii.  17) — occupy  large  fractions  of 
St  Matthew’s  Gospel;  the  day  of  the  cursing  of 
the  fig-tree  occupies  one-seventh  of  St  Mark’s ; 
and  the  story  of  five  days  (Luke,  xx.  1-xxiv.) 
occupies  one-fourth  of  St  Luke’s,  exclusive  of  the 
story  of  the  infancy.  If  this  computation  be 
accepted,  the  result  is  that  the  Synoptists  move  in 
the  sphere  of  one-thirteenth  part  of  a ministry  of 
which  the  extent  is  uncertain,  but  which  is  generally 
believed  to  have  covered  little  more  than  three  years 
(see  Dr  Mai'tineau’s  Seat  of^  Authority  in  Beligion, 
p.  185).  It  is  a legitimate  inference  from  this  that 
much  of  our  Lord’s  public  activity  is  unrecorded  ; 
but  this  is  what  St  John  himself  distinctly  tells  us 
(John,  xxi.  25).  The  gospels  U'ere  wiitten  to 
establish  a faitli,  not  to  detail  a biography  ; to 
record  the  e.ssence  of  a teaching,  and  to  testify  to 
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the  majesty  of  a Personality,  not  to  depict  the 
minute  incidents  which  had  but  a slight  or  second- 
ary bearing  on  the  great  design.  There  are  vast 
spaces  in  the  heavens  which  are  not  sown  with 
stars,  and  the  ‘economy,’  both  divine  and  human, 
which  marks  the  scantiness  of  the  evangelic  narra- 
tive of  the  ministry  is  but  a part  of  that  simplicity 
and  reticence  which  contented  itself  with  so  brief 
and  ( from  the  ordinary  point  of  view ) so  meagre  a 
reference  to  the  thirty  long  years  of  the  Saviour’s 
growth  and  preparation. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  any  attempt  to 
speak  of  Christ  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
belief  of  one-third  of  the  human  race.  He  was  not 
a simple  man  but  a Divine  man,  the  God-Man  ; 
the  Son  of  Man  as  the  unique  representative  of 
humanity  at  its  best  and  greatest,  but  also  pre- 
eminently—and  in  a sense  transcendently  different 
from  that  in  which  the  phrase  can  be  applied  to 
men — the  Son  of  God.  To  those  who  take  the  fact 
in  a bare  isolated  way  it  may  seem  an  insuperable 
stumbling-block  : not  so  to  those  who  do  not  dis- 
connect it  from  the  whole  conception  of  God  and  the 
entire  history  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
philosophical  than  the  a priori  rejection  of  miracles, 
because  miracles  do  not  come  under  the  range  of 
ordinary  experience.  ‘ Historic  problems  cannot 
be  thus  settled  by  philosophic  categories.’  If  we 
start  with  that  belief  in  God  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  datum  of  our  human  con- 
sciousness, and  if  we  contemplate  the  historic  fact 
of  the  fall  and  wretchedness  of  man,  the  belief  that 
God — in  compassion  for  and  in  order  to  redeem  and 
elevate  the  countless  millions  of  mankind  in  all 
their  generations — became  man,  and  took  our 
nature  upon  Him  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  so  far 
from  seeming  a monstrous  hypothesis,  appears  to  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  His  nature,  as  the  best 
and  highest  that  we  know  and  can  imagine.  Those 
who,  like  Spinoza,  identify  God  with  Nature,  which 
is  but  the  sum  total  of  His  visible  manifestations, 
exclude  from  Nature  the  sole  element  which  ex- 
plains it — viz.  the  element  of  a Divine  and  Supreme 
Will. 

Nature  alone  can  furnish  us  with  no  explanation 
of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  but  it  harmonises 
absolutely  with  that  idea  of  God  which  we  believe 
that  He  has  Himself  planted  within  us.  So  com- 
pletely is  this  the  case  that — as  was  seen  by  the 
great  German  historian,  Julius  von  Muller — apart 
from  Christ  all  human  history  is  reduced  to  a 
chaotic  dream  (see  his  letter  to  his  friend,  Karl 
Bonnet,  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolog.  Vortr.  ; Eng. 
trans.  p.  353).  All  the  history  of  the  past,  up  to 
the  Incarnation,  points  to  Him,  and  in  Him  finds 
its  fulfilment ; all  the  development  of  the  aoes 
since  He  appeared  springs  from  the  divine  impulse 
which  He  gave.  As  Jean  Paul  Richter  so  finely 
said  ; ‘ He  lifted  the  gate  of  the  centuries  from  off 
its  hinges  with  His  bleeding  hand.’  The  most 
sceptical  of  historians  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Jesus 
stands  at  the  very  centre  of  humanity.  Not  only 
was  all  which  is  most  precious  in  Hebrew  literature 
full  of  unspeakable  yearnings  for  this  Divine 
Deliverer,  but  even  heathendom  abounds  in  uncon- 
scious prophecies  of  His  advent.  Among  the 
Persians  we  read  in  the  Zend-Avesta  of  ‘ the 
victorious  Saoshyant,  the  beneficent  one  who  will 
benefit  the  whole  bodily  world,  Avho  will  stand 
against  the  destruction  of  the  bodily  creatures  to 
withstand  the  of  the  two-footed  brood.’  He 
is  the  redeemer,  born  of  Zoroaster,  who  shall  crush 
the  serpent-destroyer  Ahriman  (see  Zend-Avesta, 
Yast  xxviii..  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  p.  220). 
So,  too,  in  Brahmanism  we  have  the  redeemer 
Krishna,  who  is  constantly  represented  as  crushing 
and  conquering  the  serpent.  Among  the  Greeks 
we  have  the  profound  legend  of  Prometheus,  the 
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representative  of  suffering  humanity,  who  can  only 
be  delivered  from  his  fetters  on  the  rock,  and  the 
tearing  of  the  vulture’s  talons,  when  Herakles  the 
son  of  Zeus  descends  for  him  into  Tartarus.  (Con- 
sider the  remarkable  lines,  Aisch.  Prom.  1026-30, 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  unconscious  pro- 
phecies of  heathendom.)  Socrates  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Plato  his  confession  of  the  necessity  for 
some  divine  deliverer  who  is  at  once  both  God  and 
man  (see  Ackermann,  Das  Christliche  in  Plato, 
Hamburg,  1835);  and  some  such  figure  has  been 
dreamed  of  in  all  the  higher  forms  of  religion  as 
a necessary  inference  from  what  we  know  both  of 
God  and  man.  The  revelation  of  Christ  springs 
as  a necessary  postulate  from  our  faith  in  God. 
For  some  remarkable  passages  in  the  ancients,  see 
Cic.  De  Legg. , ii.  10 ; Sen.  Ep.  52  ; and  Schneider, 
Christliche  Klange. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  it 
is  unnecessary  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  intense 
and  prolonged  theological  battles  which  culminated 
in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries.  The  result  of  those 
controversies  is  adequately  summed  up  in  the  four 
technical  terms  dXrjOSis,  reX^ws,  dSiaip^rws,  dcrcyxirois, 
decided  on  in  the  four  councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  As  against  the 
Allans,  Clii'ist  was  trolly  God ; as  against  the 
Apollinarians,  He  was  perfectly  man  ; as  against 
the  Nestorians,  He  was  indivisihly  God-man ; as 
against  the  Eutychians,  He  was  distinctly  God 
and  man.  Beyond  these  elementary  decisions  all 
attempts  to  deal  with  that  arcanum  of  theology, 
the  trepLxdipTia-is  Or  communicatio  idiomatum,  can 
only  end  in  failure  and  absurdity  ( see  Hooker,  Eccl. 
Pol. , Book  V. , liv.  § 10 ).  But  if  it  be  assumed  that 
it  is  impossible  or  irreverent  to  narrate  the  earthly 
life  of  such  a Being,  the  answer  is  that  it  has  been 
done  in  the  four  gospels,  and  that  to  shrink  from 
doing  it  would  be  only  due  to  the  false  reverence 
of  Apollinarianism — now  quite  as  common  in  the 
church  as  Arianism  is  in  the  world — which  denied 
the  full  humanity  of  Christ.  It  is  most  necessary, 
too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  Christ’s  earthly 
life,  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  Resurrection,  He 
voluntarily  laid  aside,  in  obedience  to  the  perfect 
conditions  of  humanity,  the  divine  attributes  of 
omniscience  and  omnipresence.  ‘ Being  in  the 
form  of  God,  He  thought  it  not  a prize  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  God,  but  emptied  Himself  (Isipwacv 
iavTov),  taking  the  form  of  a servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  man  ’ (Phil.  ii.  5,  6,  Revised 
Version).  The  doctrine  here  revealed  is  known  in 
theology  as  the  doctrine  of  the  kenosis  or  ‘ empty- 
ing,’ and  in  speaking  of  Jesus  we  have  constantly 
to  bear  it  in  mind,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
His  being  ‘ a man  with  man,’  of  His  coming  ut 
Judmus  ad  Judceos  apvd  Judceos,  of  His  ‘ wearing  a 
tent  like  ours,  and  of  the  same  material.’ 

We  proceed  then  to  sketch  in  barest  outline 
‘those  sinless  years  which  breathed  beneath  the 
Syrian  blue.’  Jesus,  as  appears  by  both  the 
genealogies  recorded  in  the  gospels,  was  of  the 
royal  house  of  David.  The  discrepancies  and 
divergences  of  those  genealogies  are  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  differences  between  His  legal  and  His 
natural  descent,  which  in  one  or  two  ^aces  of  the 
line  was  affected  by  a collateral  adoption,  or  a 
levirate  marriage.  His  virgin  birth  is  attested 
and  assumed  by  the  evangelists,  and  St  Luke, 
using  Hebraic  documents  which  seem  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  the  memories  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
preserves  for  us  particulars  about  the  infancy  of 
Jesus  which  ai-e  not  found  in  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  apociyphal  gospels  revel  in  impossible  and 
even  revolting  details,  and,  stumbling  on  the  veiy 
threshold,  present  us  with  a picture  which  would 
have  been  instantly  destructive  of  our  faith  if  it 
had  been  true.  The  canonical  gospels  vindicate 
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their  truthfulness  and  tlieir  supremacy  by  the 
severest  reticence,  which  contains  no  word  to  mar 
that  ideal  which  every  effort  of  invention  instantly 
degrades.  After  the  marvels  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  we  are  told  of  the  circumcision,  the 
presentation  in  the  temple,  the  visit  of  the  Ma"i, 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents.  The  exact  date  of  these  events  cannot 
be  determined  with  absolute  certainty,  but  may  be 
brought  witliin  narrow  limits,  and  most  scholars 
now  acquiesce  in  the  view  which  places  the 
Nativity  about  four  years  earlier  than  our  received 
era.  The  historic  questions  which  the  narrative 
raises  have  been  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
credibility  of  the  gospel  details  has  been  tri- 
umphantly established. 

After  the  infancy  there  is  a deep  silence  which 
covers  all  but  the  concluding  fragment  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  From  the  return  ' to  Nazareth, 
while  He  was  yet  a very  young  child,  to  the 
baptism  by  John  we  have  nothing  preserved  to 
us  except  a single  anecdote  by  St  Luke,  and  a 
single  word  in  St  Mark.  It  is  exactly  respecting 
this  portion  of  the  life  of  Christ  that  the  apocry- 
phal gospels  most  deeply  betray  incompetent 
falsity,  and  the  gospels  show  that  grace  of  super- 
intendency without  which  they  could  not  have 
recorded  what  the  apostles  had  seen  and  heard 
when  their  hands  handled  the  Word  of  Life.  The 
anecdote  of  St  Luke  is  Christ’s  visit  to  the  temple 
with  his  parents  at  the  Passover  just  before  His 
thirteenth  year,  which  marked  the  age  of  a Jewish 
boy’s  ‘ confirmation  ’ — his  admission  to  the  rank  of 
a ‘son  of  the  law’  (hen  hat-torah).  It  has  been 
called  ‘ the  solitary  floweret  out  of  the  wonderful 
enclosed  garden  of  the  thirty  years,  plucked  pre- 
cisely there  when  the  swollen  bud  at  a distinctive 
ci'isis  bursts  into  flower’  (Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  i.  18). 
It  is  specially  precious  from  the  decisive  way  in 
which  it  shows  that  Christ  possessed  a human 
soul,  and  not  only  the  Logos  instead  of  it ; and  it 
exactly  accords  with  the  testimony  of  St  Luke 
that  our  Lord’s  growth  was  that  of  a child  in 
whom  there  was  a gradual  increase  of  knowledge 
( Luke,  ii.  40,  TrXrjpoijfji.ei’ov  not  ■rreir\r)ptiip.ivov ).  In- 
deed it  seems  to  have  been  the  special  purpose  of 
the  third  evangelist  to  give  us  at  least  one  glimpse 
of  Jesus  at  every  phase  of  His  human  life,  as  an 
infant,  a child,  a boy,  a j'outh,  and  a full-grown 
man. 

The  one  word  happily  preserved  for  us  by  St 
Mark  is  ‘ the  carpenter  ’ in  the  question  of  the  un- 
believing Nazarenes,  ‘Is  not  tliis  the  carpenter?'' 
which  an  irreverent  reverence  has  altered  into  ‘ the 
son  of  the  carpenter.  ’ It  shows  us  that,  as  a part 
of  that  infinite  self-repression  and  obedience  by 
which  Christ  ‘ abode  with  His  parents  and  was 
subject  unto  them,’  He  shared  with  Joseph  in  the 
humble  trade  by  which  he  earned  his  daily  bread. 
Unanimous  tradition,  implied  by  the  gospels  them- 
selves, agrees  in  the  belief  that  Joseph  died  early, 
and  that  our  Lord  grew  up  in  a family  circle  of 
those  whom  the  evangelists  call  His  ‘ brothers  ’ 
and  ‘ sisters.’  In  that  family  He  was  the  first-born, 
and  probably  helped  to  support  them  all.  To  any 
imagination  which  was  not  divinely  guided  such  a 
mode  of  spending  all  but  three  years  of  His  life 
would  have  seemed  impossible  and  derogatory ; 
but  the  admission  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
jjroofs  of  the  absolute  veracity  of  the  gospels. 
Their  silence  as  to  all  other  records  of  those  thirty 
years  preaches  to  us  with  the  most  majestic 
eloquence.  Some  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  Christ’s 
example  are  involved  in  the  fact  that  He  did  not 
strive,  nor  cry,  neither  rvas  His  voice  heard  in  the 
streets.  The  central  lesson  that  ‘ Christ  pleased 
not  Himself  ’ is  written  large  over  the  closed  golden 
portals  of  those  unrecorded  years.  Coming  to  live 

for  man.  He  chose  the  lot  not  of  the  few  but  of  the 
countless  multitudes,  the  immense  majority.  The 
town  and  the  home  which  He  chose  were  alike 
poor,  provincial,  insignificant.  Thus  He  rebuked 
pride,  which  is  one  of  the  two  great  taproots  of 
human  aberration ; He  showed  the  sacredness  of 
obscurity ; He  glorified  the  lot  of  labour  which 
antiquity  despised.  Rebuking  the  restless  passion 
for  excitement  and  the  desire  to  minister  to  self- 
importance,  He  showed  to  all  mankind  that  the  true 
life  is  the  interior  life,  the  life  of  calm,  recollected- 
ness,  and  companionship  with  the  divine,  passed 
in  the  sweet  seclusion  of  a home  and  the  ordered 
routine  of  lowly  duties.  It  is  impossible  for  most 
men  to  live  as  Christ  lived  during  His  brief  minis- 
try ; but  that  unknown  life  of  the  artisan  in  dull, 
provincial  Nazareth  was  meant  to  teach  us  that 
the  commonplace  ordinary  life,  which  is  the  normal 
life  of  man,  may  yet  be  precious  with  the  best 
sanctities  of  heaven  s beatitude. 

Thus  ended  the  first  and  main  part  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.  At  the  age  of  thirty  began  the  second 
phase  of  His  life,  the  public  ministry — ending  with 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection — which  occupies 
all  but  a fraction  of  the  gospels.  St  Peter’s  epitome 
of  that  ministry  is  that  ‘He  went  about  doing  good,’ 
and  it  was  by  giving  up  everything  which  the  earthly 
and  sensual  mind  can  desire  that  He  left  us  an  ex- 
ample that  we  should  follow  His  steps.  To  detail 
the  events  of  that  ministry  is  obviously  impossible 
here,  nor  is  it  necessary.  We  shall  but  indicate  its 
great  phases  and  divisions,  and  then  touch  on  some 
of  the  considerations  which  it  suggests.  It  falls 
into  the  following  great  divisions  : 

I.  The  call  to  the  ministry  in  the  baptism  and 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  first  publicly 
recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

II.  The  temptation  in  the  wilderness. 

III.  The  call  of  the  first  apostles  ; the  first  miracle 
at  Cana  ; the  beginning  of  the  preaching  in  Galilee. 

IV.  The  first  Passover  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the 
first  cleansing  of  the  temple.  The  (question  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  prophecy  ‘ Destroy  this  Temple,’ 
&c.  The  interview  with  Nicodenius ; the  retire- 
ment to  Galilee ; the  discourse  to  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  the  well ; the  i;ejection  by  the  Nazarenes. 

V.  The  ‘Galilean  springtide’  of  the  ministry 
amid  the  gladness  of  the  multitudes ; many  mir- 
acles of  healing ; the  choice  of  the  twelve ; the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ; the  message  from  the 
imprisoned  Baptist ; the  intercourse  with  Phari- 
sees, publicans,  and  sinners  ; the  great  day 
of  parables ; the  visit  to  Gergesa ; the  day  of 
Matthew's  feast. 

VI.  The  second  visit  to  Jerusalem ; the  miracle 
at  Bethesda ; the  murder  of  the  Baptist;  the  return 
to  Galilee. 

VII.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand ; the  dis- 
coui-se  at  Capernaum  ; the  Sabbath  and  other  dis- 
putes, amid  ever-deepening  conflict  and  opposition. 

VIII.  The  flight  among  the  heathen  ; tlie  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman  ; the  return  to  Decapolis ; the 
epoch  of  rarer  miracles ; the  feeding  or  the  four 
thousand ; the  recognition  of  the  Messiahship  by 
the  disciples ; the  Transfiguration ; the  healing  of 
the  demoniac  boy. 

IX.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ; the  woman  taken  in  adultery  ; the  healing 
of  the  man  born  blind  ; the  return  to  Galilee. 

X.  The  final  farewell  to  Galilee.  Incidents  and 
teachings  of  a slow  journey  towards  Jerusalem. 
"Visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  The 
last  stay  in  Persea  ; the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Jesus, 
under  a ban,  withdraws  to  the  town  of  Ephraim. 

XL  The  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  The  events  of 
Passion  Week — Palm  Sunday  ; the  day  of  parables ; 
the  day  of  temptations  ; the  great  denunciations  ; 
the  farewell  to  the  temple ; the  betrayal. 
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XII.  The  Last  Supper ; the  last  discourse ; the 
agony  in  Gethsemane ; the  arrest ; the  threefold 
trials  ; the  Crucifixion,;  the  Resurrection ; the  great 
foi'ty  days  ; the  Ascension. 

Such  being  the  great  divisions  and  landmarks 
of  the  life,  it  only  remains  to  touch  on  one  or  two 
of  the  important  questions  which  it  suggests. 

i.  What  was  the  length  of  our  Lord’s  public 
ministry  ? We  are  unable  to  answer  the  question 
with  certainty.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkaible  fact 
that  the  synoptic  gospels  occupy  themselves  almost 
exclusively  with  the  Galilean  ministry,  while  St 
John  mainly  dwells  on  the  ministry  in  Judea  and 
Jerusalem.  Sceptics  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
extort  any  discrepancy  from  this  fact,  since  the 
Synoptists  most  distinctly  imply  that  much  of  our 
Lord’s  time  must  have  been  spent  in  Jerusalem 
( see  Luke,  x.  38,  xix.  42  ; MaA,  xi.  1 1 ) — a fact, 
indeed,  directly  stated  in  the  recorded  iroa-dKis 
( ‘ how  often  ’ ) in  His  lament  over  Jerusalem  ( Matt, 
xxiii.  37;  Luke,  xiii.  34).  We  may  then  decidedly 
reject  the  notion  of  a one-year's  ministry,  which  has 
been  most  unwarrantably  founded  on  the  expression 
of  Isaiah  (Ixi.  2)  and  the  reference  to  it  by  our 
Lord  at  Nazareth  (Luke,  iv.  19).  This  was  the 
view  of  Origen  (De  Princ.  iv.  5),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  xxi.  sect.  145),  and  of  the 
two  Gnostic  teachers,  Ptolemseus  {Ep.  ad  Florum) 
and  Herakleon ; but  not  that  of  Melito  and  Iren- 
seus.  It  has  found  powerful  supporters  in  Browne 
(Ordo  Sceclorum,  pp.  342-91),  and  Keim  {Jesu  von 
Nazara ) ; but  the  former  can  only  maintain  it  by 
eliminating  rb  Trda-xafrom  John,  vi.  4,  in  spite  of  all 
the  manuscripts,  and  the  latter  by  rejecting  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  fourth  gospel. 
The  majority  of  scholars  agree  in  the  well-founded 
inference  stated  as  early  as  Hippolytus,  the  scholar 
of  Irenteus,  Eusebius  (H.E.  i.  10),  Theodoret(in 
Dan.  ix.  27),  and  Jerome,  that  Jesus  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  and  that  the  ministry  lasted 
more  than  two  and  a half  years.  Irenseus’s  extra- 
ordinary assertion  ( (7.  Hmr.  ii.  2515)  that  Jesus 
died  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  is  a blun- 
der ( which  in  him  is  not  isolated ),  falsely  inferred 
from  John,  viii.  57.  The  only  element  of  uncer- 
tainty for  those  who  accept  the  fourth  gospel  is  the 
identification  of  the  unnamed  feast  mentioned  by 
St  John  in  v.  1.  If  that  feast  was  the  Jewish  feast 
of  Purim  we  see  that  St  John  groups  his  narrative 
round festivals — (1)  the  Passover  (ii.  13);  (2) 
Purim  (v.  1);  (3)  the  Passover  (vi.  4);  (4)  the 
Tabernacles  (vii.  2);  (5)  the  Dedication  (x.  22); 
( 6 ) the  Passover  ( xi.  65 ).  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  Purim  took  place  on  Veadar  14  (about 
March  19),  and  that  our  Lord  (some  time  before  the 
feast ) said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  ‘ there  are  yet 
four  months  unto  harvest  ’ (John,  iv.  35 ).  Since, 
then,  there  were  three  Passovers  during  the 
ministiy,  and  that  ministry  began  some  time 
before  the  first  Passover,  we  see  a reason  for  the 
view  that  it  lasted  about  three  years — a view 
Avhich  best  accords  with  all  the  data.  And  though 
we  cannot  here  discuss  the  chronology,  the  opinion 
that  Christ’s  baptism  by  John  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  26  A.D. , and  that  He  was  crucified  in 
the  spring  of  29  A.D.,  is  probably  not  far  wrong. 

ii.  Witliout  entering  into  the  subject  of  apolo- 
getics, we  may  allude  to  the  miracles  which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  which,  as  they 
were  a support  to  the  faith  of  former  centuries,  are 
regarded  as  a stumbling-block  by  modern  science. 
St  John  puts  us  into  the  right  point  of  view 
when  he  calls  them  works  ( 'Ipya — John,  v.  20,  and 
passim).  Given  the  Personality  of  Christ,  miracles 
were  natural  to  Him ; ‘ our  supernatural  was  His 
natural.’  Their  occurrence  becomes  a question 
of  evidence,  and  the  supposed  recondite  and  danger- 
ous formula  of  Hume  ‘ reduces  itself  to  the  very 


harmless  proposition  that  anything  is  incred- 
ible which  is  contrary  to  a complete  induction.’ 
When  Hume  said  that  no  evidence  could  establish 
a miracle,  because  it  was  more  likely  that  evidence 
should  be  false  than  that  a miracle  should  be  true, 
his  statement  came  to  no  more  than  this — that  a 
miracle  disturbs  the  mechanical  expectation  of  a 
recurrence  (Mozley,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  56). 
Hume  did  not  argue  for  so  unphilosophical  an  asser- 
tion as  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  but  he  argued 
against  their  credibility,  because  his  philosophy 
practically  reduced  life  to  a series  of  impressions 
and  sensations.  In  answer,  it  is  enough  to  say 
with  Lord  Bacon,  ‘ the  soul  of  man  was  not 
produced  by  heaven  or  earth,  but  was  breathed 
immediately  from  God ; so  the  ways  and  dealings 
of  God  with  spirits  are  not  included  in  Nature — i.e. 
in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  are  reserved 
to  the  law  of  His  secret  w'ork  and  grace.’  The 
evidence  for  Christ’s  miracles,  and  above  all  for  His 
Resurrection,  has  been  sufficient  to  convince  and 
potent  to  ameliorate  the  wdiole  civilised  w’orld. 

iii.  Christians  rightly  regard  the  Resurrection  as 
the  one  fundamental  historic  miracle  on  which 
rests  their  historic  faith.  If  any  fact  can  be 
regarded  as  indisputable  it  is  the  fact  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  Easter  Sunday  the  astonished 
disciples  found  that  there  w'as  no  corpse  in  the 
rock-hewn  sepulchre.  So  much  is  now  freely  con- 
ceded by  the  most  advanced  sceptics.  The  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  fact  is  overwhelming,  and 
it  is  impossible  to.  account  for  the  existence  of 
Christianity  or  of  Christendom  on  any  hypothesis 
other  than  the  firm  conviction  in  a miraculous 
Resurrection,  of  which  all  the  early  disciples  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  chosen  witnesses.  The 
modern  criticism  of  unbelief  has  only  attempted  to 
account  for  the  empty  tomb  by  theories  which  sink 
to  the  ground  under  the  weight  of  their  owm  im- 
possibility. The  notion  of  a merely  apparent 
death  from  which  Jesus  was  revived  by  the 
spices  and  the  cool  sepulchre  ; the  notion  that  the 
apostles  stole  the  body  by  night ; the  notion  that 
Jesus  was  not  crucified  at  all,  but  only  someone 
in  His  place ; the  notion  that  ‘ the  faith  of 
Christendom  is  founded  on  the  self-deception  of  an 
hallucinee ' — have  been  in  turn  adopted  and 
abandoned.  Such  naturalistic  explanations  are  im- 
possible, unless  they  be  bolstered  up  by  the  pre- 
posterous supposition  that,  at  some  stage,  deliber- 
ate deception  was  at  work,  and  that  the  teachers 
of  the  religion  which  is  pre-eminent  in  incul- 
cating the  sanctity  of  truth  founded  their  preach- 
ing upon  a lie.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  develop 
the  arguments,  or  to  array  the  evidence,  on  which 
our  faith  in  a literal  Resurrection  of  Jesus  in  a 
glorified  and  spiritual  body  is  founded.  We  must 
be  content  to  refer  to  such  works  as  those  of 
Gebhardt  (Gotha,  1864),  Beyschlag  (Berlin,  1865), 
Steinmeyer  (Berlin,  1871),  and  Bishop  Westcott 
on  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  (Lond.  1884). 

iv.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  scepti- 
cism could  eliminate  from  the  gospels  what  is  called 
the  supernatural  element,  it  would  still  be  con- 
fronted with  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  Christ 
Himself.  So  far  from  tending  to  discredit  the 
narratives  of  the  miracles  which  He  wrought,  it 
may  rather  be  said  that  Science  tends  to  throw 
light  upon  their  accordance  with  the  yet  unde- 
ciphered laws  of  nature ; but  even  were  every 
miracle  eliminated,  Christ  still  continues  to  be 
what  even  those  who  have  doubted  of  His  divinity 
call  Him,  ‘ ein  Mysterium,  ein  Unicum.  ’ The  proof 
of  His  divinity  is  involved  in  His  perfect  sinlessness, 
which  not  only  transcends  the  attainments  but  even 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  Infinite  in  its  many-sided- 
ness, His  character  is  yet  supreme  from  every  aspect 
in  which  it  can  be  regarded.  Not  only  is  He  the 
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sole  human  being  whom  sinlessness  has  claimed, 
or  of  whom  sinlessness  can  for  a moment  he  predi- 
cated, but  the  ideal  presented  by  His  character 
stands  apart,  not  only  from  that  in  the  life  of  the 
best  pagans,  but  even  of  those  Avhose  life  was  a 
professed  imitation  of  His.  And  more  even  than 
this,  imagination  has  again  and  again  attempted 
at  least  to  conceive  and  depict  a character  abso- 
lutely stainless,  and  yet,  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
world’s  poetry  and  fiction,  has  never  attempted 
to  do  so  without  hopeless  failure  if  it  descended 
for  a moment  into  details.  Could  the  peasants  of 
Galilee  have  invented  the  sole  perfect  ideal  which 
the  world  has  been  able  either  to  imagine  or 
describe?  To  this  is  attributable  the  remarkable 
fact  that  even  the  most  pronounced  sceptics — even 
those  opponents  of  Christianity  who  would  gladly 
have  got  rid  altogether  of  the  admiration  of  Christ — 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  contemplate  Him  with- 
out as  it  were  falling  on  their  knees.  ‘ Between 
Him  and  w'hoever  else  in  this  world,’  said  Napoleon 
to  General  Bertrand,  ‘ there  is  no  possible  form  of 
comparison.’  ‘Jesus  is  in  all  unique,’  says  Renan, 
‘ and  nothing  could  be  compared  to  him  ’ ( Vie  de 
Jesus,  p.  457 ).  Strauss  calls  Him  ‘ the  Being  with- 
out whose  presence  in  the  mind  perfect  piety  is 
impossible.  ’ Goethe  called  Him  ‘ the  Divine  Man, 
the  Saint,  the  type  and  model  of  all  men  ’ ( Conver- 
sations with  Eckermann,  ii.  3).  J.  S.  Mill  said 
that  ‘ it  would  not  be  easy  even  now,  even  for  an 
unbeliever,  to  find  a better  translation  of  the  rule 
of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete  than 
to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve 
our  life.’  The  character  of  Jesus  was  sufficient  to 
overawe  even  the  fiij>pancy  of  Voltaire,  as  we  see  in 
the  story  of  his  remarkable  dream. 

V.  Nothing  short  of  a divine  personality  can 
account  for  the  stupendous  and  inexhaustible  effect 
produced  upon  the  world  by  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ — a life  so  short  that  He  died  before 
the  full  completion  of  the  -powers  of  manhood ; a 
ministry  so  confined  in  space,  so  contracted  in  time. 
That  life,  lived  on  a stage  so  narrow,  furnished 
to  mankind  the  sole  perfect  pattern  and  example  ; 
that  teaching  involved  every  element  of  pure  and 
perfect  spiritual  religion.  It  was  Christ  alone  Avho 
first  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  man  that  God 
is  love,  and  that  man  is  the  son  of  God  ; and  first 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  And  as 
Christ  thus  became  the  Saviour  of  mankind  by 
example  and  teaching,  so  also  did  He  redeem  the 
race  by  the  self-sacrifice  which  culminated  in  the 
cross  and  passion,  and  which  is  continued  by  His 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  session  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  By  this  His  life  He  has  redeemed  us 
from  sin  and  death,  and  reconciled  us  unto  God. 
That  mighty  work  of  individual  regeneration 
Avhich  Christ  began  has  been  carried  on  by  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  which,  in  the  slow  process  of  centuries, 
has  made  holiness  a common  attainment  of  His 
saints,  and  leavened,  humanised,  ennobled  the 
thoughts,  the  lives,  the  families,  the  society,  the 
kingdoms  of  mankind.  And  the  Christian  believes 
that  that  work  will  continue  until  ‘ the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  ’ become  universally,  and  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name,  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Clirist. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and 
every  year  adds  to  its  enormous  accumulations.  It  begins 
with  the  gospels  and  epistles  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  continues  in  unbroken  succession 
through  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  Reformers, 
down  to  modern  days.  The  first  attempt  to  write  a 
consecutive  life  of  Christ,  outside  the  authentic  and 
apocryphal  gospels,  was  the  Vita  Christi,  by  St  Bona- 
ventura.  The  Paradise  Regained  of  Milton  was  practically 
an  effort  in  the  same  direction.  The  lives  of  Christ 
of  later  times  are  very  numerous  : in  Itahan,  that  by 
Capecelatro  (Naples,  1868);  in  Frepch,  those  of  De 


Pressense,  Dupanloup,  Salvador,  Wallon,  and  Renan; 
in  German,  those  of  Caspari,  Ewald,  Hase,  Hofmann, 
Lange,  Neander,  Sepp,  Strauss,  Weiss,  Keim,  and  many 
more;  in  English,  those  of  EUicott,  Geikie,  Edersheim, 
and,  among  others  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  that  by 
the  present  writer  in  1874,  which  has  called  out  such  a 
multitude  of  successors.  See  also  the  articles  on  Joseph 
and  on  Mary. 

J et,  a dense  variety  of  lignite  passing  by  degrees 
of  quality  into  bituminous  fossil  wood,  sometimes 
perfectly  black,  capable  of  being  easily  cut  and 
carved,  and  of  receiving  a very  beautiful  polish. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Ga^as  or  Gages,  a place  in 
Asia  Minor,  where,  according  to  Hiny,  the  sub- 
stance was  obtained,  whence  in  his  time  it  was 
called  gagates,  afterwards  corrupted  into  gagat, 
the  modern  German  name,  and  jet.  Jet  is  only  a 
peculiar  form  of  lignite,  impregnated  with  bitumin- 
ous matter,  and  containing  about  37|  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter.  It  is  electrical  when  rubbed ; 
hence  it  has  been  called  ‘black  amber’  by  the 
Prussian  amber-diggers. 

Of  substances  used  for  trinkets  and  personal 
ornament,  apart  from  metals,  jet  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient.  At  numerous  places 
throughout  Great  Britain  necklaces,  beads,  but- 
tons, and  other  small  objects  of  jet  have  been  dis- 
covered, showing  that  it  had  been  used  in  the  early 
bronze  period.  Probably  at  that  remote  time  it 
was  obtained  from  the  Yorkshire  coast  about 
Whitby,  whence  the  principal  supply  and  the 
finest  quality  anywhere  obtained  continues  to 
come.  The  jet  occurs  at  Whitby  in  irregular 
interbedded  patches  in  the  Upper  Lias  shales,  two 
kinds,  hard  and  soft,  being  found ; but  only  the 
hard  is  of  value  for  ornaments.  The  industry  there 
gives  employment  to  a large  proportion  of  the 
population.  It  is  also  worked  in  France  in  the 
department  of  Aude,  where  it  is  formed  into  rosary 
beads,  crosses,  and  other  trinkets.  Spain  also 
supplies  fine  jet,  which,  like  that  of  the  French 
woruings,  is  found  in  irregular  veins  in  the  lower 
mai’ls  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  corresponding  with 
the  Sussex  gault.  The  Spanish  jet  is  found  at 
Villaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  the  Asturias,  and  is 
principally  manufactured  at  Oviedo.  As  a material 
for  mourning  ornaments  jet  is  admirably  adapted, 
and  for  that  purpose  is  largely  used.  Imitations 
of  jet  ornaments  are  made  in  the  hardened  india 
rubber  called  Vulcanite  or  Ebonite,  and  in  glass. 

JetOU,  a round,  flat  piece  of  metal,  ivory,  &c., 
formerly  used  for  counting,  or  as  counters  at  play, 
and  also  as  a check  given  to  members  of  a society 
passing  in  to  its  meetings. 

Jetsam,  Jettison.  See  Flotsam. 

Jeunesse  Dor^e  (‘gilded  youth’),  a party 
name  given  to  those  young  men  of  Paris  who, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  struggled  to  bring 
about  the  reaction  or  counter-revolution  after 
Robespierre’s  fall  (27th  July  1794).  Other  nick- 
names bestowed  upon  the  same  party  were  Mus- 
cadins  ( ‘ scented  darlings  ’ ) and  Petits-Maitres 
( ‘ elegants  ’ ).  The  term  jeunesse  dorie  is  still  in 
use  to  designate  young  men  about  town,  who 
always  go  elegantly  dressed,  have  the  air  of  spend- 
ing money,  and  live  a butterfly  life  of  enjoyment 
and  pleasure. 

Jevons,  William  Stanley,  born  in  Liverpool 
in  1835,  was  educated  there  and  at  University 
College,  London,  and  from  1854  to  1859  held  a 
position  in  the  mint  at  Sydney.  In  the  London 
M.A.  examinations  in  1862  he  took  the  gold  medal 
in  philosophy  ; in  1866  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  of  Political 
Economy,  at  Owens  College,  Manchester ; and  in 
1876-81  he  was  professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
University  College,  London.  He  was  elected 
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F.R.S.  in  1872,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Edinburgh  in  1876.  On  13th  August  1882 
he  was  drowned  whilst  bathing  at  Bexhill,  near 
Hastings.  Jevons  was  the  first  to  popularise  the 
mathematical  methods  of  Boole  (q.v. ),  and  so  to 
bring  symbolic  logic  within  the  capacity  of  be- 
ginners. Among  Ids  works  in  this  field  are  his 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic  (1870),  a very  popular 
te.xt-book ; The  Principles  of  Science  (1874),  per- 
haps his  most  important  work ; a collection  of 
useful  Studies  in  Deductive  Logic  ( 1880) ; and  Pure 
Logic,  and  other  Minor  Works  (1890).  To  the 
science  of  political  economy  he  contributed,  be- 
sides a primer  and  several  pamphlets,  and  a work 
on  The  Coal  Question  (1865),  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a Royal  Commission,  his  valuable 
Theory  of  Political  Economy  (1871;  3d  ed.  1888), 
in  which  the  conception  of  ‘ final  utility  ’ was  first 
distinctly  formulated.  See  his  Letters  and  J ournals, 
edited  by  his  wife  (1886). 

Jew,  Wandering.  See  Wandering  Jew. 

Jewel,  John,  one  of  the  fathers  of  English 
Protestantism,  was  born  at  Berrynarbor,  near  Ilfia- 
combe,  in  1522,  and  was  educated  at  Barnstaple 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Merton  and  Corpus 
Christi  Colleges,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  B.A. 
in  1540,  and  must  early  have  imbibed  Reformed 
doctrines,  as  he  was  closely  intimate  with  Peter 
Martyr  during  his  visit  to  Oxford.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Mary  he  went  abroad  for  safety’s  sake, 
visiting  Frankfort  and  Strasburg,  and  returned  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  almost 
immediately  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  His 
great  controversial  ability  soon  made  him  one  of 
the  foremost  churchmen  of  his  age,  and  indeed  his 
famous  Apologia  Ecclesim  Anglicance  ( 1562)  retains 
its  value  as  a triumphant  exposure  of  the  preten- 
sions of  Rome.  Bishop  Jewel’s  unwearied  devoted- 
ness at  once  to  his  episcopal  duties  and  to  the 
demands  of  a great  controversy  wore  out  his 
strength,  and  brought  him  to  the  rest  of  the 
grave  in  his  fiftieth  year,  22d  September  1571. 

A collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  folio 
in  1609.  More  recent  editions  are  those  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ayre  in  the  Parker  Society  (4  vols.  1845-50),  and 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  R.  W.  Jelf  (Oxford,  8 vols.  1847-48). 
An  early  life  is  reprinted  in  Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  . See  also  the  Life  by  C.  W.  Le  Bas  (1835). 

Jewellery.  The  word  ‘jewel’  is  from  the  Old 
French  jouel,  a diminutive  of  ioie ; Ital.  gioja, 
‘joy;’  Lat.  gaudia.  Jewellery  embraces  primarily 
articles  intended  for  personal  decoration,  made  of 
precious  metals,  which  may  be  enriched  with  stones 
or  enamels.  But  objects,  also,  not  intended  for 
personal  use,  such  as  caskets,  when  decorated  with 
precious  stones  are  said  to  be  jewelled,  and  the 
term  jewel  has  a further  restricted  signification 
when  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  insignia  of  the 
knightly  orders.  Popularly,  thei'e  is  much  con- 
fusion between  the  terms  gem  and  jewel ; tlie 
former  belongs  especially  to  engraved  soones  (see 
Gem).  The  love  of  personal  ornamentation  is  a 
primal  passion  of  humanity,  which  sways  with 
equal  force  the  rudest  of  tribes  and  the  most 
advanced  and  luxurious  communities.  The  craving 
which  impels  the  rude  savage  to  decorate  his  or  her 
person  with  beads  and  circlets  of  seeds,  shell,  bone, 
horn,  and  wood  is  the  same  which  has  caused 
monarchs  to  lavish  their  treasures  on  the  costliest 
materials  and  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of 
their  crowns  and  insignia  of  state.  Jewellerj^  tlius 
in  its  wide  acceptation  as  a purely  ornamental 
adjunct  to  the  person  has  been  in  use  at  all  times 
and  by  the  entire  human  family.  And  as  on  these 
adornments  the  highest  art  and  skill  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  people  was  always  lavished,  they 
attbrd  some  measure  of  the  condition  of  the  handi- 
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crafts  and  of  the  artistic  development  of  the  people 
and  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  Further,  in 
the  days  when  banking  and  money-lending  were 
not  a factor  in  commerce,  the  accumulation  of 
jewellery  formed  one  of  the  most  convenient  of 
methods  for  the  storing  of  realised  wealth.  It  is  so 
in  India  at  the  present  day. 

Before  the  use  of  metals  was  known,  jewellery, 
if  it  can  be  so  termed,  consisted  of  carved  beads 
and  fragments  of  such  bright  substances  as  were  at 
the  command  of  prehistoric  man.  Gold  is  the  first 
metal  of  which  there  is  any  mention  in  literature, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  being  always  found 
native,  it  was  the  first  to  be  used  by  mankind. 
The  earliest  gold  ornaments  would  be  the  native 
pellets  of  the  metal  as  found,  and  Avhen  mankind 
possessed  no  mechanical  resources  beyond  rude 
hammers  of  stone,  with  which  to  beat  out  these 
pellets,  the  possibilities  of  decorative  treatment  of 
gold  were  very  limited.  The  ability  to  melt  metals 
and  so  to  obtain  masses  of  large  size  upon  which 
to  work  implies  a very  advanced  knowledge,  to 
which,  however,  artificers  must  have  attained  at  a 
very  early  period.  Among  the  numerous  finds  of 
gold  jewellery  of  prehistoric  times  there  are  many 
specimens  which  show  that  the  early  artificers 
possessed  considerable  command  over  their  material 
in  the  way  of  hammering  out  plates  to  uniform 
thickness,  drawing  or  beating  the  metal  into  wire, 
and  plaiting  and  twisting  it  into  torques,  armillae, 
rings,  and  other  forms  of  ornament.  In  these 
earliest  gold  ornaments  there  is  no  attempt  at 
decorative  treatment  other  than  what  could  be 
produced  by  the  hammer ; and  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  simple  efforts  at  chasing,  engraving,  and 
embossing  make  their  appearance.  The  most 
archaic  gold  ornaments  discovered  by  Dr  Sclilie- 
mann  in  his  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  Avhich  he 
regards  as  ancient  Troy,  are  treated  with  the 
hammer  alone  ; the  later  gold  ornaments  of  Mycenae 
are  of  a much  more  developed  character,  showing  a 
knowledge  of  chasing  and  embossing.  It  is  only 
when  we  come  to  historical  times  that  we  find 
artificers  had  obtained  command  over  their  material 
and  tools  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  produce 
jewellery  which  bears  a distinct  impress  of  the  art 
and  ornament  of  their  period  and  nation. 

To  trace  the  development  of  jewellery  throughout 
ancient  and  medieval  times  would  simply  be  to 
follow  the  course  of  art  and  the  arts  among  the 
leading  civilised  communities.  Fortunately  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  and  hoards  which  have  appar- 
ently been  hid  to  escape  the  ravages  of  enemies, 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  our  days  a 
number  of  examples  of  jewellery  of  all  times  and 
all  peoples  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  their 
ornament  and  the  style  of  jewellery  they  wore.  In 
this  way  examples  of  the  jewels  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  remain  to  the  present  day,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  civilised  people  of  the  Nile  valley 
even  in  very  early  times  had  greatly  improved  on 
the  arts  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors  of  the  bronze 
jieriod.  For  we  find  the  Egyptian  artificers  could 
engrave,  chase,  solder,  enrich  with  enamel,  and  set 
precious  stones  in  their  jewellery — they  were  in 
fact  complete  masters  of  the  most  important  pro- 
cesses of  the  modern  jeweller.  The  jewellery  of 
ancient  Greece  shows  that  perfection  of  form  and 
purity  of  ornament  which  ■was  only  to  be  expected 
of  the  most  highly-gifted  artistic  race  of  all  times. 
The  jewellery  of  the  Romans  was,  like  their  art, 
inherited  from  the  Greeks,  and  partook  of  their 
more  robust  but  less  refined  character;  but  M'ith  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  influence  of  northern  incur- 
sions it  modified  into  Gothic  forms.  Contemporary 
■with  Greek  art  of  the  best  period,  the  jewellery  of 
the  Etruscans  forms  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
fine  metal-working  of  ancient  times.  The  Etruscan 
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jewellers  were  able  to  produce  on  the  surface  of 
their  gold  a rich  granulated  appearance,  as  if  it 
were  dusted  over  in  a perfectly  equal  manner  with 
gold  powder,  which  it  has  long  been  the  despair 
of  jewellers  to  imitate.  About  1860  the  late 
Alessandro  Castellani,  of  Rome,  discovered  at  St 
Angelo,  among  the  Calabrian  mountains,  a race 
of  peasant  gold-workers  who  appeared  to  have 
inherited  the  traditional  secret ; and  with  the  aid 
of  these  craftsmen  he  succeeded  in  producing  fairly 
satisfactory  reproductions  of  the  marvellously  fine 
work  of  the  ancient  Etruscans ; but,  after  patient 
experiment,  Castellani  himself  acknowledged  the 
Etruscan  method  to  be  still  a lost  art.  Not  less 
noteworthy  is  the  jewellery  of  the  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian  races,  which  shows  remarkable  vigour 
and  individuality  of  character.  It  is  best  seen  in 
the  ancient  brooches  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and 
Ireland,  in  which  the  arts  of  engraving,  inlaying, 
enamelling,  filigree-work.  Niello  (q.v.),  and  jewel- 
ling all  in  their  turns  were  made  use  of  in  the 
lu'oduction  of  works  of  art  of  a highly  distinctive 
character  (see  Brooch,  Vol.  II.  p.  478).  It  is  well 
known  that  a taste  for  rich  and  gorgeous  jewellery 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Hindu  ; and  throughout  all  classes  in  the  East 
Indies  bright,  glittering,  and  richly-coloured  per- 
sonal decorations  are  looked  on  as  indispensable. 
The  jewellery  of  India  in  its  styles  and  methods  of 
manufacture  brings  down  to  our  own  days  traditions 
of  the  earliest  skilled  craftsmanship  of  the  world. 
No  other  race  of  jewellers  can  with  so  small  a 
weight  of  gold  produce  works  of  such  remarkable 
airiness,  grace,  and  elaboration  as  the  Hindus. 
Their  skill  in  Filigree- work  (q.v.),  the  gorgeous 
colouring  of  their  translucent  enamels,  and  gener- 
ally their  masterly  and  bold  use  of  colours  and 
bright  fragments  of  stone  are  in  the  highest  degree 
admirable.  Traditional  skill  and  ancient  forms 
are  also  perpetuated  in  the  ‘ peasant  jewellery  ’ of 
the  various  European  communities,  which  yet  show 
in  their  purity  the  styles,  combinations,  and 
methods  of  working  in  use  before  the  harsh 
mechanical  forms  of  modern  cheap  jewellery  came 
in  to  corrupt  taste  and  supplant  simple  arts. 

The  distinction  between  jewellery  of  the  present 
day  and  that  of  earlier  times  is  found  in  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  old  work  is  the  creation  of  the 
craftsman,  while  the  modern  jewel  is  the  product 
of  a manufacturer  who  adopts  all  labour-saving 
machines  and  appliances  for  the  economical  finish- 
ing of  his  wares.  The  lowest  class  of  jewellery — 
that  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  ‘ gilt-toy  trade  ’ 
in  Birmingham — is  made  from  sheet-copper  struck 
up  in  dies  and  moulds  by  means  of  the  screw-press, 
then  gilt  by  electro-deposit  and  adorned  with  glass 
pastes  in  imitation  of  diamonds  and  all  other  pre- 
cious stones.  The  cheap  and  rapid  production  in 
limitless  numbers  of  imitation  articles  is  thus 
secured,  but  the  objects  themselves  are  utterly 
devoid  of  artistic  significance.  To  a large  ex- 
tent it  is  the  same  with  jewellery  even  of  the 
most  expensive  description,  for  although  it  is  not 
stamped  out  of  the  sheet,  yet  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  allotted  to  separate  workmen 
who  perform  their  task  with  mechanical  accuracy, 
but  in  no  case  is  the  whole  article  at  once  the  con- 
ception and  the  execution  of  the  single  individual, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  work  of  the  ancient 
jeweller. 

The  headquarters  of  the  je^Velleiy  trade  as  a 
manufacturing  industry  is  Birmingham,  the  city  in 
which  nearly  all  the  sham  jewellery  is  manufac- 
tured. The  district  of  Clerkenwell,  in  London,  is 
the  centre  of  the  higher-class  jewellery  trade  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Silver  and  pebble  jewellery 
is  characteristically  Scottish,  but  a great  deal  of 
the  cheaper  Scottish  pebble  jewellery  is  of  German 


manufacture.  The  manufacture  of  bog-oak  orna- 
ments is  a specialty  of  Dublin,  and  Jet  (q.v.) 
jewellery  is  chiefly  made  at  Whitby.  All  towns 
of  any  considerable  importance  are  also  centres  of 
jewellery  trade ; but  outside  the  United  Kingdom 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  New  York  are  the  most  im- 
portant places  of  production.  Malta  has  acquired 
a reputation  for  filigree- work  ; and  red  coral  jewel- 
lery comes  largely  from  Naples.  See  also  Precious 
Stones. 

See  Emmanuel,  Diamonds  wnd  Precious  Stones  ( 1865 ) ; 
Jones,  History  and  Mystery  of  Precious  Stones  (1880); 
Chafiers,  History  of  English  Goldsmiths  ( 1881 ) ; Gee, 
The  Goldsmith’s  Handbook  ( 1881 ),  and  his  Hall-marking 
of  Jewellery  (1882) ; Barbat,  Guide  Pratique  du  Joaillier 
(1884);  Fontenelle  and  Malepeyre,  Noveau  Manuel  du 
Bijoutier  Joaillier  (1884);  Decle,  Historique  de  la 
Bijouterie  Franfaise  (1889). 

Jews  ( corrupted  from  Yelmdim),  the  name  given, 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  descendants 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who,  about  the  year 
2000  B.C.,  emigrated  from  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Canaan  or  Palestine. 
They  were  originally  called  Hebrews  (see  Hebrew 
Language).  In  consequence  of  a famine  in 
Canaan,  Jacob,  on  the  invitation  of  his  son  Joseph, 
who  had  become  chief  minister  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
went  down  thither  with  all  his  family,  which  num- 
bered seventy  ‘souls,’ and  obtained  from  Pharaoh 
permission  to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Here 
the  Hebrews  resided,  according  to  Exod.  xii.  40, 
430  years.  According  to  the  genealogical  table  of 
the  Levites,  in  Exod.  vi.  16-25,  however,  their 
sojourn  would  not  have  lasted  longer  than  210 
or  215  years  ; most  of  the  commentators,  therefore, 
take,  with  Josephus,  the  430  years  to  indicate 
tlie  period  from  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  (cf. 
Galat.  iii.  17).  During  the  lifetime  of  Joseph, 
and  probably  for  some  generations  afterwards,  the 
Hebrews  were  well  treated,  and  prospered ; but 
a new  dynasty — probably  the  19th — arose,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  relentless  slavery.  A 
deliverer  at  length  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Moses  ( q.  v. ).  The  circumstances  of  the  exodus 
(about  1320  B.C.) — such  as  the  ten  plagues  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea — are  a source  of  continual 
controversy  between  the  Rationalistic  and  the 
Supra-naturalistic  schools  of  biblical  criticism  ; but 
the  fact  of  an  exodus  would  be  disputed  only  by 
the  wildest  scepticism. 

The  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  years,  though 
a record  of  the  events  of  two  years  only  lias  been 
preserved.  These,  however,  are  obviously  the  most 
important,  as  they  contain  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  ( Exod.  xix.  et  seq. ),  which  is 
represented  as  a direct  revelation  made  to  Moses 
by  Jehovah  Himself,  who  descended  upon  Mount 
Sinai  in  fire,  amid  the  roar  of  thunders  and  the 
quaking  of  hills.  The  antiquity,  however,  of  the 
priestly  or  ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  keenly  disputed  by  a rapidly-growing  majority 
of  modern  scholars,  even  so  orthodox  an  authority 
as  Fr.  Delitzsch  having  become  a convert  to  their 
views  shortly  before  his  death.  The  modern  school 
seek  to  show  the  probability  of  such  passages 
having  been  composed  and  inserted  subsequent  to 
the  great  organisation  of  the  priesthood  by  David ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  point,  among  other  evidences, 
to  the  Book  of  Judges  (q.v.),  which  narrates  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  some  200  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  which  yet  contains 
scarcely  a single  trace  of  the  existence  of  Mosaic 
institutions  among  them.  For  the  origin  of  the 
law  as  we  now  have  it,  the  development  of  the 
national  consciousness,  and  the  growth  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature,  see  Bible.  There  is  a grow- 
ing tendency  among  critics  to  localise  the  giving 
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of  the  law  and  the  various  events  connected  with 
revelation  at  Kadesh  rather  than  in  the  so-called 
Sinaitic  peninsula. 

The  ‘ land  of  promise  ’ became  theirs  at  last 
(about  1274  B.C.),  under  Joshua  (q.v.),  the  succe.ssor 
of  Moses.  Tribe  after  tribe  was  swept  from  its 
ancient  territory,  and  for  the  most  part  either 
anuilalated  or  forced  to  flee.  Yet  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  native  inhabitants  was  not  extirpated  or 
expelled,  nor  even  subdued  till  a inuch  later  period. 
The  country  was  now  divided  among  the  Hebrew 
tribes.  The  magnificent  pastoral  region  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  was  now  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ; while 
the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  was  parcelled  out 
to  the  remaining — Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  the  second  lialf-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Asher.  The  tribe 
of  Levi  received,  instead  of  a province,  forty-eight 
cities  scattered  throughout  Canaan  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  were  allowed 
generally  to  settle  individually  throughout  the  land 
where  they  chose. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua  (about  1254  B.C.)  the 
want  of  a chief  to  the  young  state  became  sadly 
palpable.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions ; the  single  tribes  pursued  their  own 
individual  interests  ; intermarriages  with  the  idol- 
atrous natives  .weakened  the  bond  of  union  still 
further ; and  the  next  consequence  was  that  the 
tribes  were  singly  subdued  by  the  surrounding 
nations.  At  this  juncture  there  arose  at  intervals 
valiant  men  and  ivomen.  Judges  [Shofetwi),  who 
liberated  the  people  from  their  oppressors,  the 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  &c. 
Fifteen  of  these  are  named,  some  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  each  other,  and 
to  have  exercised  authority  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  period  constitutes  the  ‘ heroic  ’ 
age  of  Hebrew  history.  Among  these  Judges  the 
prophetess  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  the  her- 
culean Samson,  and  the  prophet  Samuel  are 
especially  notable ; the  last  mentioned  was,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  the  greatest  Hebrew 
that  had  as  yet  appeared  since  the  days  of  Moses. 
The  first  of  the  prophets,  he  was  also  the  last  of 
the  republican  chiefs  of  the  confederate  tribes. 
Wearied  of  their  intestine  feuds,  harassed  by  the 
incursions  of  their  predatory  neighbours,  chiefly, 
however,  goaded  by  the  characteristic  desire  ‘ to 
be  like  all  the  other  nations’  (1  Sam.  viii.  5),  the 
people  compelled  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  choose  for 
them  a king  (1067  B.C.). 

The  first  who  exercised  regal  authority  was 
Saul,  the  Benjamite  ( 1067-1055  B.C.).  But,  though 
a distinguished  warrior,  and  a man  of  royal 
presence,  he  appears  not  to  have  possessed  the 
mind  of  a statesman  ; and  his  ■wilfulness  and  par- 
oxysms of  insanity  finally  alienated  from  him 
many  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  his  subjects. 
After  his  death  on  Mount  Gilboa,  David  (q.v.), 
his  son-in-law,  was  proclaimed  king  (1055-1015 
B.C. ).  This  monarch  was  by  far  the  greatest  that 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  equally  famous  son,  Solomon,  are 
regarded  as  the  golden  time  of  Hebrew  history. 
The  remaining  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  its  borders 
— viz.  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Amalekites, 
Moabites,  &c. — were  thoroughly  subdued ; the 
boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  were  extended 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ; Jeru- 
salem was  captured,  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
conqueror ; the  priesthood  was  reorganised  on  a 
splendid  scale  ; the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture were  cultivated ; schools  of  prophecy  ( first 
established,  probably,  by  Samuel ) began  to  flourish ; 
a magnificent  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
built  in  the  capital ; and  commercial  intercourse  was 


carried  on  with  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  with  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  perhaps  with  even  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  Spice  Islands.  But  there  was  a canker  at 
the  root  of  all  this  prosperity.  The  enormous  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  Solomon  forced  him  to  lay 
heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  His  wealth  did  not 
enrich  them  ; it  rather  made  them  poorer  ; and 
although  gifted  with  transcendent  wisdom  and 
the  most  brilliant  mental  powers,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  presents  the  sad  spectacle  of 
a common  eastern  despot,  voluptuous,  idolatrous, 
occasionally  even  cruel,  and  his  reign  ( 1015-977 
B.C.)  cannot  but  be  regarded,  both  politically  and 
financially,  as  a splendid  failure.  After  his  death 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  in  which  the  germs  of 
dissension — chiefly  jealousy  against  the  influence 
of  Judah — had  been  silently  growing  up  for  many 
a year,  split  under  Rehoboam  into  two  sections 
(975  B.C.) — the  kingdom  of  Judah,  under  Reho- 
boam, son  of  Solomon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  Jeroboam,  the  Ephraimite.  The  former  of 
these  countries  comprised  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  together,  probably,  with  some  Danite 
and  Simeonite  cities ; the  latter,  the  remaining 
ten.  After  nineteen  kings  of  different  dynasties, 
among  whom  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Joram,  Jeroboam 
II.,  Pekah  may  be  mentioned,  had  reigned  in 
Israel,  few  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  throne  other- 
wise than  by  the  murder  of  their  predecessors,  the 
country  was  finally  conquered  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  its  sovereign,  Hoshea,  thrown  into 
prison,  the  mass  of  the  people  carried  away  captive 
( 720  B.C. ) into  the  far  east,  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Media,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Assyrian 
colonists.  These,  mingling  and  intermarrying 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites,  formed  the 
mixed  people  called  Samaritans  (q.v.).  Among 
the  twenty  kings  of  the  House  of  David  who  ruled 
over  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Hezekiah, 
and  Josiah  distinguished  themselves  both  by 
their  abilities  as  rulers  and  by  their  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Yet  even  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  unable  to  stay  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  people,  against  which  the  prophets’  voices  even 
could  not  prevail.  Other  kings  were,  for  the  most 
part,  more  or  less  unfaithful  themselves  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  unable  to  withstand  the 
power  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians, 
to  each  of  whom  they  in  turn  became  tributary, 
until  at  last  Nebuchadnezzar  stormed  Jerusalem 
(588  B.C.),  plundered  and  burned  the  temple,  put 
out  the  eyes  of  King  Zedekiah,  and  carried  off 
the  most  illustrious  and  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants 
prisoners  to  Babylon.  The  Israelites,  who  had 
been  exiled  134  years  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  never  returned.  What  became  of  them 
has  always  been  matter  of  vaguest  speculation 
(see  Babylonish  Captivity,  Anglo-Israelite 
Theory,  Beni-Israel). 

All  that  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  captivity  relates  exclusively  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  so 
mild,  especially  during  the  later  years,  was  the 
treatment  which  they  received  in  the  Babylonian 
empire  that,  when  liberty  was  announced  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  captives,  only  the  lowest  of 
the  low  returned,  together  with  the  Levites  and 
Priests.  The  Book  of  Esther  likewise  beai's  testi- 
mony to  the  numbers  that  had  remained  scattered 
over  the  vast  empire. 

The  influence  of  this  exile,  however,  was  of  a 
most  striking  and  lasting  nature.  Babylon  hence- 
forth became,  and  remained  up  to  about  1000  A.D., 
the  ‘ second  land  of  Israel  ’ — in  many  respects  even 
more  highly  prized  than  Palestine.  To  this  brief 
period  of  the  captivity  must  be  traced  many  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  the  synagogue  in 
its  wider  sense.  Common  religious  meetings,  with 
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prayer,  were  established  ; many  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
were  re-enforced  in  their  primitive  rigour ; and 
the  body  of  the  ‘ oi-al  law  ’ began  to  shape  itself, 
however  rudely,  then  and  there.  Besides,  there 
began  to  grow  up  and  unfold  itself  the  belief  in 
a Messiah,  a Deliverer,  one  who  should  redeem  the 
l)eople  from  their  bondage.  The  writer  of  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah,  who  is  usually 
called  by  modern  scholars  the  ‘Younger  Isaiah,’  is 
lield  to  belong  to  this  period,  and  expresses  in  glow- 
ing language  the  hopes  of  the  exiles ; no  less  do 
many  of  the  Psalms  belong  to  tliis  time.  From  this 
period,  likewise,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  the  notion  of  angels  and  demons,  begins  to  enter 
more  distinctly  into  the  general  creed. 

The  exile  is  generally  computed  to  have  lasted 
seventy  years.  This  is  not  strictly  correct ; it 
lasted  seventy  years  if  reckoned  from  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (606),  but 
only  fifty  counting  from  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. When  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  had  over- 
thrown the  Babylonian  kingdom  (538  B.C.)  he 
issued  an  edict  permitting  tlie  exiles  to  return 
home  ; and  a minute  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  this  joyous  event  is  given  in  the  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

The  foundations  of  the  Second  Temple  were  laid 
in  the  second  year  of  the  return,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  Samaritans  the 
work  had  to  be  laid  aside.  It  was  not  resumed 
till  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (520  B.C. ), 
and  was  finally  completed  in  the  sixth  year  (516 
B.C. ).  The  waste  cities  were  likewise  rebuilt  and 
repeopled.  During  the  long  reign  of  Darius  the 
Jews  were  blessed  with  a high  degree  of  mateidal 
prosperity.  Under  his  successor,  Xerxes,  probably 
occurred  the  incidents  recoi’ded  in  the  Book  of 
Esther.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xer.xes,  Ezra  the  priest,  invested 
with  high  powers,  lieaded  a second  migration. 
Tliirteen  years  later  Nehemiah,  Artaxerxes’  cup- 
bearer, but  a man  of  Jewish  family,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and,  aided  by  Ezra  and 
others,  succeeded  in  secretly  fortifying  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  continuous  opposition  from 
Samaritans,  Ammonites,  and  Arabians.  The 
strictest  observance  of  tbe  ‘written  law,’  even  of 
those  of  its  parts  which  had  been  for  some  reason 
or  other  disregarded,  was  now  rigorously  enforcetl, 
and  many  ‘ oral  ordinances  ’ were  put  into  prac- 
tice wliich  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  heard 
of  previously.  The  supreme  spiritual  authority 
was  vested  in  a society  of  jiious  and  pre-eminently 
learned  men,  founded  by  Ezra,  out  of  which  grew 
the  ‘ Great  Synagogue.  ’ The  compilation  and 
transcription  of  the  sacred  records  began,  period- 
ical public  readings  .and  expoundings  of  the  law 
were  instituted,  and  the  vast  Targumic,  as  well  as 
the  so-called  rabbinical  literature,  generally  dates — 
in  its  earliest  beginnings — from  this  point.  During 
the  life  of  Nehemiah  the  breach  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  became  final,  by  the  erection  on 
Mount  Gerizim  (q.v. ) of  a rival  temple  to  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  creation  of  a rival  priesthood. 

Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  way  to  conquer  the 
whole  East,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  storm 
Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  submitted  (332  B.C. ), 
and  he  even  deigned  to  have  sacrifices  offered  on 
his  behalf  to  the  national  god  of  his  new  subjects, 
a great  number  of  whom,  and  of  Samaritans,  he 
carried  away  to  Egypt,  and  with  these  Jewish 
captives  peopled  a third  of  his  newly-founded 
city  Alexandria.  After  him  Ptolemy  Soter,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  had  become  king  of  Egypt, 
invaded  Syria,  took  Jerusalem  (301  B.C.),  and 
carried  off  100,000  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
forced  to  settle  chiefly  in  Alexandria  and  Gyrene. 


The  Egyptian  or  Ale.xandrian  ‘Dispersion’  (Golah) 
— destined  to  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Judaism  and  Christianity — gradu- 
ally spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  Libya 
to  Ethiopia.  They  enjoyed  equal  rights  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  both  Egyptian  and  Greek, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  highest  dignities  and 
offices,  so  that  many  further  immigrants  followed 
of  their  own  free-wdll.  The  freedom  they  enjoyed 
enabled  them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the 
highest  eminence  in  science  and  art.  To  this 
period  belongs  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  Septuagint  (q.v.),  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it 
estranged  the  people  more  and  more  from  the 
language  of  their  fathers,  gave  rise  to  a vast 
pseudo-epigraphical  and  apocryphal  literature — 
not  to  mention  the  peculiar  Gr.Teco-Jewish  philo- 
sophy, which  sprang  from  a mixture  of  Hellenism 
and  Orientalism. 

For  a hundred  years  Judjea  herself  remained 
under  Egyptian  rule.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
first  three  Ptolemies  it  prospered ; but  after  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  a change  for  the 
worse  came  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews.  After 
his  death  Antiochus  III.  (q.v.)  of  Syria  incorpor- 
ated Palestine  with  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucidfe, 
and  treated  the  Jews  less  favourably  than  their 
Egyptian  masters  had  done.  Their  fate  became 
harder  still  under  hip  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
or  Epimanes  ( ‘ the  Madman  ’ ),  who,  by  every 
means  a cruel  and  foolhardy  policy  could  devise, 
outraged  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation. 
To  force  the  Jews  into  the  Greek  religion,  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympius  ; idol  altars  M'ere  built  in  every  village, 
and  the  people  constrained  to  offer  swine  daily. 
Some  yielded,  many  fled,  the  greater  part  preferred 
martyrdom  in  some  shape  or  other. 

At  this  juncture  the  heroic  family  of  Mattathias, 
a jiriest  of  the  house  of  the  Hasmoneans,  rose, 
together  with  a few  patriots,  against  the  immense 
power  of  tlie  Syrians.  The  national  cause  quickly 
gathered  strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Mattathias 
( 166  B.C.),  Judas  Maccabseus  (q.v.)  led  the  national 
hosts  to  victory  against  the  Syrians.  After  his 
death  (161)  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon 
completed  the  work  of  deliverance,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Sanhedrin  (145).  During  their  rule  alli- 
ances were  twice  formed  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  country  once  more  began  to  prosper.  Under 
Simon  more  especially,  Syrian  rule  became  a mere 
shadow  : his  was  an  almost  absolute  power,  so 
much  so  that  in  the  year  170  of  the  Seleucidian  era 
(142  B.C.)  a new  Jewish  era  was  commenced,  and 
public  documents  bore  date,  ‘ In  the  first  year  of 
Simon,  high-priest  and  chief  of  the  Jews.’  Simon’s 
son,  John  Hyreanus  (q.v.),  after  a brief  period  of 
vassalage  to  the  Syrians,  extended  his  authority 
over  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Idumea — the  Idumeans 
being  converted  to  the  Jewish  religion.  His  son, 
Aristobulus,  added  Iturea  to  his  dominions  ; Alex- 
ander Jannmus,  succeeding  his  brother,  further  con- 
trived to  enlarge  his  territories.  He  was  disliked 
by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  a civil  war  of 
six  years’  duration  ensued.  His  wife,  Alexandra, 
securing  the  support  of  the  Pharisees  (q.v.), 
governed,  on  the  whole,  prudently  for  nine  years. 
The  Pharisaic  party,  however,  abused  the  power 
which  fell  into  their  hands,  and  a reaction  took 
place.  Aristobulus,  youngest  son  of  the  queen, 
marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  ejected  his  elder  brother, 
Hyreanus  II.,  from  the  sovereignty.  This  led  to 
the  interference  of  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
fighting  both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  Jerusalem 
was  captured  (63  B.C.)  by,  Pompey,  Judsea  made 
dependent  on  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  and 
Hyreanus  appointed  ethnarch  and  high-priest. 

In  54  B.C.  Licinius  Crassus  plundered  the  temple. 
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Avhich  Pompey  had  spared.  When  the  war  between 
Cfesar  and  Pompey  broke  ont,  the  partisans  of  Pom- 
pey were  numerous  in  Syria,  and  contrived  to  poison 
Aristohulus  and  execute  his  son  Alexander,  who 
were  Cfesareans  (49  B.c. ).  After  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey, however,  things  changed ; and  Hyrcanus,  or 
rather  Antipater  the  Idumean  (who  was  both  his 
minister  and  master),  saw  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  favour  of  Caesar.  With  Hyrcanus  II.  ended 
the  line  of  the  Hasmonean  princes.  They  were 
nominally  both  sovereigns  and  high-priests ; but 
the  real  religious  authority  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  especially  of  the  San- 
hedrin (q.v. ).  The  Idumean  dynasty  virtually 
commenced  with  Antipater,  who  prevailed  on 
CiBsar  to  restrict  Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood, 
and  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  procurator  of 
Judaea,  while  his  eldest  son  Phazael  was  appointed 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  younger  son  Herod 
governor  of  Galilee.  The  Jewish  or  national  party 
took  alarm  at  this  sudden  increase  of  Idumean 
power ; strife  ensued,  and  ultimately  Antipater 
perished  by  poison  ; but  Herod,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans,  finally  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph 
(37  B.C. ),  caused  Antigonus,  the  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hasmonean  line,  and  his  most 
dangerous  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  com- 
menced the  difficult  task  of  governing  a people 
who  were  growing  more  and  more  unruly  every 
day.  For  the  history  of  the  next  period,  see  Herod. 
After  Herod’s  death  (4  B.C.),  Archelaus,  one  of 
his  sons,  ruled  Judrea  and  Samaria ; but  his  arbi- 
trariness, and  still  more  his  constant  attacks  upon 
religion,  made  him  hateful  to  the  people ; and 
Augustus,  listening  to  their  just  complaints,  de- 
prived him  of  his  power,  and  banished  him  to 
Vienne.  Jndfca  was  now  thrown  together  with 
Syria,  and  was  ruled  by  Roman  governors. 

In  the  year  38  A.D.  the  Emperor  Caligula  issued 
an  edict  ordering  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self. Everywhere  throughout  the  Roman  dominions 
the  Jews  refused  to  obey.  At  Alexandria  a fright- 
ful massacre  took  place,  and  for  a time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea,  too, 
were  doomed  to  perish.  Herod  Agrippa  obtained 
anew  from  Claudius  the  dominion  over  all  the 
parts  once  ruled  by  his  grandfather  Herod,  and 
many  privileges  wei’e  through  his  influence 
granted  to  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  even  to 
foreign  Jews.  They  received  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  (41  A.D. ),  and  their  ruler  even  tried 
to  conciliate  their  religious  prejudices  by  the 
strictness  with  which  he  observed  their  law ; yet 
the  national  party  remained  malcontent,  and  in 
an  almost  permanent  state  of  mutiny. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  the  country 
was  again  subjected  to  Roman  governors.  The 
confusion  soon  became  indescribable.  The  whole 
land  was  overrun  with  robbers  and  assassins,  some 
of  %yhom  professed  to  be  animated  by  religious 
motives,  while  others  were  mere  ruffianly  free- 
booters and  cut-throats ; the  antipathy  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer, 
and  the  latter  waylaid  and  murdered  the  orthodox 
Galileans  as  they  went  up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem  ; 
all  sorts  of  imj)ostors,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to 
rnagic  made  their  appearance  ; the  priesthood  was 
riven  by  dissensions ; the  hatreds  between  the 
populace  and  the  Roman  soldiery  ( mostly  of  Grmco- 
Syrian  origin),  and  under  the  command  of  cruel 
procurators,  such  as  Albinus  and  Gessius  Florus, 
increased;  frightful  portents  (according  to  Jose- 
phus) appeared  in  the  heavens,  until,  in  66  A.D., 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautionary  efforts  taken  by 
Agrippa,  the  party  of  Zealots,  also  called  Sicarii 
or  ‘ Assassins,’  burst  into  open  rebellion,  which, 
after  a horrible  carnage,  was  terminated  (70  A.D.) 
by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  temple,  and  the  massacre  and  banish- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  unhappy 
people,  who  were  scattered  among  their  brethren 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  defence  of  Jerusalem  as  narrated  by  Jose- 
phus is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  melancholy 
examples  of  mingled  heroism  and  insanity  that  the 
world  affords.  Very  considerable  numbers  of  Jews 
were  still  allowed  to  remain  in  their  native  coun- 
try, and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although  both 
hated  and  ti'eated  with  rigour,  they  appear,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  flourished.  The  Emperor 
Nerva  was  as  lenient  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of 
his  subjects ; but  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
some  measure  of  political  vitality,  their  turbulent 
and  fanatical  spirit  broke  out  anew.  Their  last 
attempts  to  throw  oft'  the  Roman  yoke,  in  Gyrene 
(115  A.D.),  Cyprus  (116),  Mesopotamia  (118),  and 
Palestine,  under  Bar-Cochba  (q.v.),  were  defeated 
after  enormous  and  almost  incredible  butcheries. 
The  suppression  of  Bar-Cochba’s  insurrection  (135 
A.D.)  marks  the  final  desolation  of  Judaea,  and  the 
dispersion  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  Judaea 
was  made  like  a desert,  about  985  towns  and  vill- 
ages lay  in  ashes,  50  fortresses  were  razed  to  the 
ground  ; the  name  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  changed 
into  ^lia  Capitolina,  and  a heathen  colony  settled 
in  the  city,  from  entering  which  every  Jew  was 
strictly  debarred.  The  hardships  to  which  the  un- 
fortunate race  were  subjected  were  again  alleviated 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  ; Alexander  Severus 
placed  Abraham  on  the  same  divine  level  as  he  did 
Christ.  Heliogabalus,  among  his  many  senseless 
whims,  patronised  various  Jewish  practices,  such 
as  circumcision  and  abstinence  from  swine’s  flesh  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  from  the  close  of  the  2d 
century  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under 
Constantine  (330  A.D.),  when  their  hopes  were  once 
more  dashed  to  the  ground,  the  Jews  of  the  Roman 
empire  appear  to  have  thriven  astonishingly.  In 
this  period  falls  the  redaction  of  the  chief  code  and 
basis  of  the  ‘ Oral  Law,’  the  Mishna,  completed  by 
Jehuda  Hanassi  (‘the  Prince’),  or  Hakkadosh 
( ‘ the  Saint  ’ ),  president  of  the  great  school  at 
Tiberias  ( 220 ) ; and  upon  this  code  were  grafted 
subsequently  the  two  gigantie  commentaries  or 
complements,  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian 
Gemaras.  The  Babylonian  Jews  were  even  more 
fortunate  than  their  western  brethren,  though 
they  did  not  perhaps  attain  the  meridian  of  their 
prosperity  till  the  revival  of  the  Persian,  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Their  leader 
was  called  ‘ The  Prince  of  the  Captivity  ’ ( Resh 
Gehitha),  and  was  chosen  from  among  those  held  to 
be  descended  from  the  House  of  David.  He  lived  in 
great  splendour,  assuming  among  his  own  people 
the  style  and  state  of  a monarch.  The  reputation 
for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Nehardea, 
Sura,  and  Pumbeditha,  was  very  great.  What 
their  condition  was  at  this  time  farther  east  we 
cannot  tell,  but  it  seems  miite  certain  that  they 
had  obtained  a footing  in  China,  if  not  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  at  least  during  the  1st  century. 

In  Europe  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  was 
baneful  to  the  Jews.  Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesi- 
astical decrees  vied  with  each  other  in  the  rigour 
of  their  intolerance  towards  this  unhappy  people. 
They  were  prohibited  from  making  converts,  and 
from  marrying  Christian  women ; they  were  bur- 
dened with  lieavy  taxes  ; yet  no  persecution  appar- 
ently could  destroy  the  immortal  race.  In  the  4th 
century  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Illyria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Minorca,  Gaul,  and  the  Roman  towns 
on  the  Rhine ; they  are  agriculturists,  traders,  and 
artisans  ; they  hold  land  ; their  services,  in  fact, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ; Constantine,  during 
whose  reign  a fierce  revolution  broke  out  among 
the  Allans  and  Jews  (353),  terms  them  ‘ that  most 
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hateful  of  all  people  ; ’ yet  in  spite  of  tliis  they  fill 
important  civil  and  military  situations,  liave  special 
courts  of  justice,  and  exercise  the  influence  that 
springs  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  know- 
ledge. The  brief  rule  of  Julian  the  Apostate  even 
shed  a momentary  gleam  of  splendour  over  their 
destinies,  and  secured  for  them  permission  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  death  of  this 
emperor,  however,  frustrated  their  labours,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  hurt- 
ful to  them  in  a variety  of  ways ; although  the 
emperors  now  began  to  protect  them  as  far  as  they 
could.  In  418  they  were  excluded  from  military 
service.  After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire 
their  fortunes  were  different  in  different  countries. 
In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  they  were  for  a 
time  unmolested  ; in  the  Byzantine  empire  they 
suffered  many  oppressions ; while  in  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries  the  Franks  and  Spanish  Visigoths 
inflicted  on  them  frightful  persecutions. 

The  sudden  volcanic  outburst  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula  was  at  first  disastrous  to 
the  Jews  in  that  part  of  the  world.  For  several 
centuries  a Jewish  kingdom  had  existed  in  the 
south-west  of  Arabia,  called  Himyaritis  or  Homer- 
itis,  which  was  in  a flourishing  condition  in  120 
B.C.  About  230  A.D.  a prince  of  the  Jewish  faith 
mounted  the  throne  of  Yemen  ; twice,  however,  the 
Jewish  kings  were  driven  from  it,  and  the  Christian 
religion  was  introduced  in  that  part  in  530.  At 
first  Jewish  tribes  around  Mecca  and  Medina 
entertained  opinions  favourable  to  Mohammed 
as  an  Arabian  chief,  but  when  Islam  began  to 
threaten  their  own  faith  they  rose  in  arms  against 
its  founder.  Mohammed  proved  the  stronger ; 
he  subdued  the  Chaibar  tribes  in  627,  and  the 
Arabian  Jews  were  finally  removed  to  Syria. 
The  spread  of  Mohammedanism  through  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Spain  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole  advantageous 
to  the  Jews.  Excepting  accidental  persecutions, 
such  as  those  in  Mauritania  (in  790)  and  in 
Egypt  (1010),  they  enjoyed,  under  the  califs  and 
Arabian  princes,  comparative  peace.  In  Moorish 
Spain  their  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  they 
became  famous  for  their  learning  as  well  as  for 
trade.  They  were  counsellors,  secretaries,  astro- 
logers, and  physicians  to  the  Moorish  rulers ; and 
this  period  may  well  be  considered  the  golden 
age  of  Jewish  literature.  Poets,  orators,  philo- 
sophers of  highest  eminence  arose,  and  in  consider- 
able numbers ; and  it  is  a well-established  fact 
that  to  them  is  chiefly  due — through  the  Arab 
medium — the  preservation  and  subsequent  spread- 
ing of  ancient  classical  literature,  more  especially 
philosophy,  in  Europe.  But  in  Christendom  few 
and  far  between  were  tbe  monarcbs  who  rose  above 
the  barbarism  of  the  churches.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Basil  II.  renewed  the  persecution.  In  Babylonia, 
too,  the  califate  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  rulers 
hostile  to  the  Jews ; and  before  the  close  of  the 
11th  century  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  schools  were  closed, 
the  best  of  the  community  had  fled  to  Spain,  and 
those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  an  abject  con- 
dition, from  which  they  have  never  risen.  In  Italy 
their  position  was  made  tolerable  by  considerable 
pecuniary  sacrifices  ; here  and  there  at  intervals  a 
spirit  of  Christian  intolerance  might  break  out,  but 
they  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  the  protection  of 
the  popes. 

Less  favourable  was  their  lot  in  France.  Under 
the  weaker  of  the  Carlovingians  the  church  advanced 
with  imperious  strides,  and  a melancholy  change 
ensued  : kings,  bishops,  feudal  barons,  and  even 
the  municipalities,  all  joined  in  cruel  persecution. 
From  the  11th  to  the  14th  century  their  history  is 


a series  of  successive  massacres.  All  manner  of 
wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them  : it  was 
said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  Host,  and  to 
contemptuously  stick  it  through  and  through ; to 
inveigle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  and 
murder  them  ; to  poison  wells  ; and  the  like.  They 
were  also  hated  for  their  excessive  usury,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  blame  of 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  whose  tyranny,  by 
depriving  the  Jews  of  the  right  to  possess  land,  had 
compressed  their  activity  into  the  narrower  chan- 
nels of  traffic.  Occasionally,  however,  their  debtors, 
high  and  low,  had  recourse  to  a very  easy  means 
of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus,  Philip 
Augustus,  under  whose  rule  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
held  mortgages  of  enormous  value,  simply  confis- 
cated the  debts  due  to  them,  forced  them  to  sur- 
render the  pledges  in  their  possession,  seized  their 
goods,  and  banished  them  from  France.  Yet  in  less 
than  twenty  years  the  same  proud  but  wasteful 
monarch  was  glad  to  let  them  come  back.  Louis 
IX.  cancelled  a third  of  the  claims  which  the  Jews 
had  against  his  subjects,  ‘for  the  benefit  of  his 
souk’  An  edict  Avas  also  issued  for  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  their  sacred  books  ; and  Ave  are  told 
that  at  Paris  tAventy-four  cart-loads  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  books  Avei  e consigned  to  the  flames.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair  the  JeAvs  Avere  again 
expelled  from  France  (1306)  Avith  the  usual  accom- 
))animents  of  ci'uelty ; but  the  state  of  the  i-oyal 
finances  rendered  it  necessary,  in  little  more  than 
a dozen  years,  to  recall  them ; and  they  Avere 
allowed  to  enforce  payment  of  the  debts  due  to 
them,  on  condition  that  tAvo-thirds  of  the  Avhole 
should  be  given  up  to  the  king ! But  a religious 
epidemic  having  seized  the  common  people  in 
Languedoc  and  the  central  regions  of  France  ( 1321 ), 
they  signalised  themselves  by  horrible  massacres 
of  the  detested  race.  In  the  folloAving  year  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  the  Avildest  crimes  Avere  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  Jews.  One  shudders  to  read 
Avhat  folloAved ; in  Avhole  provinces  every  JeAv  Avas 
burned,  and  at  Chinon  a hundred  and  sixty  of 
both  sexes  Avere  burned  together ! Christianity 
never  produced  more  resolute  martyrs  : they  sang 
hymns  in  the  place  of  torment.  Finally,  in  1395, 
they  Avere  banished  from  the  centre  of  France. 

In  England  they  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitutions  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  740;  they  are  also  named  in  a charter 
to  the  monks  of  CroAvland,  833.  William  the 
Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  faA'oured  them ; 
the  latter  carried  his  contempt  for  the  religious 
institutions  of  his  kingdom  so  far  that  he  actually 
farmed  out  the  vacant  bishoprics  to  JeAvs  ; and  at 
Oxford,  even  then  a seat  of  learning,  they  possessed 
three  halls — ^Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and  Jacob 
Hall,  Avhere  Hebrew  Avas  taught  to  Cliristians  as 
Avell  as  to  the  youths  of  their  OAvn  persuasion.  As 
they  greAv  in  Avealth  they  grcAv  in  unpopularity. 
On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  Richard  tne  Lion- 
Heart  (1189),  some  JeAvs  being  found  present  at 
the  spectacle,  from  Avhich  their  nation  had  been 
strictly  excluded,  a popular  commotion  against 
tbem  broke  out  in  London  ; their  houses  Avere  j)il- 
laged  and  burned;  and  though  Ranulf  de  Glanvill, 
the  chief-justiciary  of  the  realm,  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  havoc,  and  even  in  bringing 
some  of  the  mob  to  justice  (three  Avere  hanged), 
yet  the  barbarous  bigotry  of  priests  and  people 
prevented  anything  like  just  or  salutary  punish- 
ment. Similar  scenes  Avere  witnessed  at  NorAvich, 
Edmundsbury,  Stamford,  and  York  ; in  York  most 
of  the  Jews  preferred  death  to  forced  baptism. 
When  Richard  returned  from  Palestine  their  pros- 
pects brightened  a little ; though  they  still  Avere 
treated  Avith  great  rigour,  their  lives  and  Avealth 
Avere  protected — for  a consideration  ! John  at  first 
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covered  them  with  honour,  hut  suddenly  turned 
round  on  his  proteges,  after  they  had  accumulated 
great  wealth,  and  imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  plun- 
dered them  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Under 
Henry  III.  they  were  mulcted  enormo\isly.  Accused 
of  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm,  they  had,  as  a 
penalty,  to  pay  into  the  royal  exchequer  (1230)  a 
tliird  of  their  movable  property.  To  this  reign 
belongs  the  now  exploded  story  of  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Christian  hoy,  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (q.v.).  The 
accession  of  Edward  1.  did  not  mitigate  their 
misery  ; some  ettbrts  were  made  to  induce  them  to 
give  up  their  profession  of  usury,  as  was  also  done 
in  France  and  elsewhere  during  the  same  period  ; 
but,  heavily  taxed  by  the  sovereigns  or  govern- 
ments of  Christendom,  and  debarred  by  special 
decrees  or  by  vulgar  prejudice  from  almost  every 
other  trade  or  occupation,  they  could  not  afford  to 
prosecute  ordinary  callings.  The  attempt  made  by 
the  Dominican  friars  to  convert  them,  of  course, 
failed  utterly ; and  in  1253,  the  Jews — no  longer 
able  to  withstand  the  constant  hardships  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  person  and  property — begged 
of  their  own  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  however,  persuaded 
them  to  stay.  Ultimately,  in  1290,  they  were 
driven  from  the  shores  of  England,  pursued  by  the 
e.xecrations  of  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  all  their  property,  debts, 
obligations,  and  mortgages. 

In  Germany  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  special 
pi'operty  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought  and  sold 
them,  and  were  designated  his  Kammerknechte 
( ‘ chamber-servants  ’ ).  About  the  8th  century 
they  are  found  in  all  the  Rhenish  towns ; in  the 
10th  century,  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia ; in  the 
11th,  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Vienna;  and  in 
the  12th,  in  Brandenburg  and  Silesia.  The  same 
sort  of  treatment  befell  them  in  the  empire  as 
elsewhere ; they  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  iniqui- 
tous taxes — body  tax,  capitation  tax,  trade  taxes, 
coronation  tax — and  to  present  a multitude  of 
gifts  to  mollify  the  avarice  or  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  emperors,  princes,  and  barons.  A raid 
against  the  Jews  was  a favourite  pastime  of  a 
bankrupt  noble  in  those  days.  The  Crusades 
kindled  a spirit  not  in  Germany  only,  however, 
but  through  all  Christendom,  hostile  to  the 
‘enemies  of  Christ.’  Treves,  Metz,  Cologne, 
Mainz,  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  and  other  cities 
were  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  ‘ unbelievers.  ’ 
At  such  epochs  the  passions  of  the  populace  and 
of  the  lower  clergy  could  not  be  restrained.  The 
word  Hep  ( said  to  be  the  initials  of  Hierosolyma 
est  perdita,  ‘Jerusalem  is  fallen’)  throughout  all 
the  cities  of  the  empire  became  the  signal  for 
massacre,  and  if  an  insensate  monk  sounded  it 
along  the  streets  it  threw  the  rabble  into  par- 
oxysms of  murderous  rage.  The  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Vienna  (1196),  Mecklenburg  (1225), 
Frankfort  (1241),  Brandenburg  (1243),  Nuremberg 
(1390),  Prague  ( 1391 ),  and  Ratisbon  (1476).  The 
‘ Black  Death  ’ occasioned  a great  and  widespread 
persecution  (1348-50).  They  were  murdered  and 
burned  by  thousands,  and  the  race  almost  dis- 
appeared from  Germany ; only,  however,  to 
return,  for  their  services  were  indispensable. 
Here  and  there  they  possessed  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, or  were  allowed  to  liold  real  estate ; in 
general  they  were  permitted  to  prosecute  only 
commerce  and  usury,  and  the  law  turned  on  them 
its  harshest  aspect.  Repeatedly,  too,  the  em- 
erors  gratified  at  once  their  piety  and  their  greed 
y cancelling  their  pecuniary  claims.  In  many 
places  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  certain  parts 
of  the  town,  known  as  the  Jxidenstrasse  (‘Jews’ 
Street ' ). 

Switzerland  commenced  to  persecute  them  about 
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the  middle  of  the  14th  century ; in  the  15th  cen- 
tury they  were  expelled  from  various  places. 
Their  treatment  was  more  humane  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania  ; and  after  1348  their  numbers  there  were 
swelled  by  fugitives  from  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Russia  and  Hungary  received,  persecuted, 
and  banished  them. 

In  Spain  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  long 
highly  favourable ; but  the  horrible  persecutions 
by  the  Gothic  princes  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
made  it  inevitanle  that  the  first  gleam  of  a Moorish 
scimitar  on  the  coast  would  turn  them  into  allies 
of  the  invaders.  During  the  whole  of  the  brilliant 
period  of  Moorish  rule  in  the  peninsula  they 
enjoyed,  indeed,  what  must  have  seemed  to  them, 
in  comparison  with  their  fate  elsewhere,  a sort 
of  Elysian  life.  They  were  almost  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  masters,  rivalled 
them  in  civilisation  and  letters,  and  probably  sur- 
passed them  in  wealth.  The  Spanish  Jews  were 
consequently  of  a much  higher  type  than  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were 
not  reduced  to  the  one  degrading  occupation  of 
usury,  though  they  followed  that  too ; on  the 
contrary,  they  were  husbandmen,  landed  proprie- 
tors, physicians,  financial  administrators,  and  they 
had  courts  of  justice  for  themselves.  The  Chris- 
tian monarchs  of  the  north  and  centre  also  came 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  and  we 
find  them  for  a time  protected  and  encouraged 
by  the  rulers  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  But  the 
extravagance  of  the  nobles  and  the  increasing 
power  of  the  priesthood  ultimately  brought  about 
a disastrous  change.  The  estates  of  the  nobles 
were  in  many  cases  mortgaged  to  the  Jews  ; hence 
it  was  not  difficult  for  ‘conscience’  to  get  up  a 
persecution.  Gradually  the  Jews  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  living  where  they  pleased  ; their 
rights  were  diminished  and  their  taxes  augmented. 
In  Seville,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  the  island  of  Majorca  outbursts  of  priestly 
and  popular  violence  took  place  (1391-92);  im- 
mense numbers  were  murdered,  and  wholesale 
theft  was  perpetrated  by  the  religious  rabble. 
Escape  was  possible  only  by  flight  to  Africa,  or 
by  accepting  baptism  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  number  of  these  enforced  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity is  reckoned  at  200,000.  The  fate  of  the 
Jews  in  Spain  during  the  15th  century,  however, 
beggars  description ; we  read  of  nothing  but  per- 
secution, violent  conversion,  massacre,  the  tortures 
of  the  Inquisition.  Thousands  were  burned  alive ; 
and  in  one  year  280  were  burned  in  Seville  alone. 
Sometimes  tlie  popes,  and  even  the  nobles,  shuddered 
at  the  fiendish  zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  and  tried 
to  mitigate  it,  but  in  vain.  At  length  the  hour 
of  final  horror  came.  In  1492  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  issued  an  edict  for  the  expulsion  within 
four  months  of  all  who  refused  to  become  Chris- 
tians, with  the  strict  prohibition  to  take  neither 
gold  nor  silver  out  of  the  country.  The  Jews 
offered  an  enormous  sum  for  its  revocation,  and 
for  a moment  the  sovereigns  hesitated  ; but  when 
Torquemada,  the  Dominican  inquisitor-general, 
compared  them  to  Judas,  they  shrank  from  the 
awful  accusation ; and  the  ruin  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious, the  most  thriving,  the  most  peaceable, 
and  the  most  learned  of  their  subjects — and  con- 
sequently of  Spain  herself — became  irremediable. 
Not  less  than  300,000  resolved  to  abandon  the 
country,  which  a residence  of  seven  centuries  had 
made  almost  a second  Judaea  to  them.  The  inci- 
dents that  marked  their  departure  are  heartrending. 
Almost  every  land  was  shut  against  tJiem.  Some, 
however,  ventured  into  France ; others  into  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Morocco,  in  the  last  of  which  countries 
they  suffered  the  most  frightful  privations.  Of  the 
80,000  who  obtained  an  entrance  into  Portugal  for 
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eight  months  on  payment  of  eight  gold  pennies 
a head,  many  lingered  after  the  expiry  of  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  slaves. 
In  1495  King  Emanuel  commanded  them  to  quit 
his  territories,  but  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
secret  order  that  all  Jewish  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their  mothers, 
retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up  as  Christians. 
Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  madness  : 
they  destroyed  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  them  into  wells  and  rivers  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  perse- 
cutors. The  miseries  of  those  who  embraced 
Christianity,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  secretly 
adhered  to  their  old  faith  ( Onssim,  Anussim, 
‘ yielding  to  violence,  forced  ones  ’ ),  were  hardly 
less  dreadful,  and  it  was  far  on  in  the  17th  century 
before  persecution  ceased.  Autos  da  F6  of  sus- 
pected converts  happened  as  late  as  1655. 

The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  much 
better  treatment  in  Italy  and  Turkey  than  any- 
where else.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  city  of  Italy, 
pursuing  various  kinds  of  traffic  (nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Levant,  for  instance,  w^as  in  their 
hands ) ; but  chiefly  engaged  in  money-lending,  in 
which  they  rivalled  the  great  Lombard  bankers. 
Abarbanel  (q.v. ),  perhaps  the  most  eminent  Jewish 
scholar  and  divine  of  his  day,  rose  to  be  confidential 
adviser  to  the  king  of  Naples.  In  Turkey  they 
were  held  in  higher  estimation  than  the  conquered 
Greeks ; they  Avere  allowed  to  reopen  their  schools, 
to  establish  synagogues,  and  to  settle  in  all  the 
commercial  towns  of  the  Levant. 

The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning, 
and  the  Reformation  are  generally  asserted  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  Jcavs,  but  this  is  only 
partially  true.  When  the  Jews  began  to  use  the 
presses  at  their  earliest  stage  for  their  own  litera- 
ture, sacred  and  otherwise,  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
was  urged — chiefly  by  converts  — to  order  all 
Hebrew  writings  to  be  committed  to  the  flames ; 
and,  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Reuchlin 
(q.v.),  ignorance,  treachery,  and  bigotry  might 
have  secured  a despicable  triumph.  Luther,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  looked  with  no  un- 
favourable eye  on  the  adoption  of  violent  means 
for  their  conversion ; on  the  other  hand.  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  was  animated  by  a far  more  Avise  and 
kindly  spirit  toAvards  them  than  any  Protestant 
prince  of  his  time.  In  1588  he  abolished  all  the  per- 
secuting statutes  of  his  predecessors,  alloAved  them 
to  settle  and  trade  in  every  city  of  his  dominions, 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  taxa- 
tion, placed  them  on  a footing  of  equality  Avith  the 
rest  of  his  subjects.  That  the  Reformation  itself 
had  nothing  to  do  Avith  subsequent  ameliorations 
in  the  condition  of  the  JeAvs  is  only  too  plain  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Protestant 
as  Avell  as  Catholic,  their  lot  became  actually 
harder  than  before.  They  Avere  driven  out  of 
Bavaria  (1553),  out  of  Brandenburg  (1573);  and 
during  the  Avhole  of  the  17th  and  the  first  part  of 
the  18th  century  the  hai'dsliips  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  German  governments  positively  became 
more  and  more  grievous.  What  really  caused  the 
change  in  their  favour  Avas  the  great  uprising  of 
human  reason  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  Among  the  Avritei's  Avho  distinguished 
themselves  in  Germany  by  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  JeAvs  Ave  may  specially  mention  Lessing  and 
Mendelssohn.  In  Holland  the  Jcavs  Avere  permitted 
as  early  as  1603  to  settle  and  trade,  though  they 
did  not  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship  till  1796. 

In  England  the  edict  of  EdAvard  I.  remained  in 
force  for  more  than  300  years  ; and  the  first  attempt 
made  hy  the  JeAvs  to  obtain  a legal  recognition 


in  that  country  Avas  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell  in  1655.  Cromwell  himself  Avas  favour- 
able to  their  admission  ; so  Avere  the  lawyers  ; but 
the  nation  generally,  and  particularly  the  religious 
portion  of  it,  were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a pro- 
ceeding ; and  the  Avearisome  controversial  jangling 
of  the  divines  appointed  to  consider  tlie  question 
prevented  anything  from  being  done  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  Avho,  standing  much  and  fre- 
quently in  need  of  their  services,  permitted  them 
quietly  to  settle  in  the  island.  The  English 
legislature  first  commenced  to  take  special  notice 
of  the  existence  of  Jews  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  In  1723  they  were  distinctly  recog- 
nised as  British  subjects  in  an  act  Avhich  permitted 
them,  Avhen  giving  evidence  in  a court  of  justice, 
to  omit  from  their  oath  the  words  ‘On  the  true 
faith  of  a Christian.’  In  1753  they  obtained  the 
right  of  naturalisation,  but  in  deference  to  public 
clamour  it  had  speedily  to  be  revoked.  Most  of 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  JeAvs  have  been 
accorded  them  during  the  present  century.  Until 
1828  the  number  of  JeAvish  brokers  in  the  City  of 
London — all  of  Avhom  Avere  heavily  taxed — Avas 
limited  to  twelve.  A JeAv  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  City,  or  exercise  any  retail 
trade,  till  1832.  Since  1833  the  profession  of 
banister,  since  1835  the  shrievalty,  and  since  1845 
the  office  of  alderman  and  of  lord-mayor  have 
been  opened  to  them.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  almost  every  JeAvish  disability  has  been 
removed,  so  that,  in  point  of  laAv,  JeAvs  are  noAv, 
if  natural-born  subjects,  on  practically  the  same 
footing  as  English  subjects.  By  an  act  of  1845 
they  Avere  allowed  to  hold  offices  in  municipal  cor- 
porations, on  condition  of  signing  a declaration 
(in  filace  of  the  usual  oath)  not  to  exercise  their 
influence  so  as  to  injure  or  Aveaken  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  jjrivileges  of  this  act  Avei  e extended 
by  one  of  1858,  Avhereby  Jcavs  are  entitled  to  be 
admitted  to  municipal  and  other  offices  on  tak- 
ing the  oath,  omitting  from  it  the  objectionable 
formula.  In  1846  they  Avere  placed,  as  regards 
their  schools  and  places  of  Avorship,  of  education, 
and  charities,  on  the  same  footing  as  Protestant 
dissenters.  In  1871  the  Universities  Tests  Act 
Avas  passed,  which  enabled  Jcavs  to  gi-aduate  at 
the  ancient  univ^ersities  Avithout  detriment  to 
their  religious  principles.  Before  1845  doubts  had 
prevailed  Avhether  the  marriages  previously  cele- 
brated in  England  among  the  Jcavs,  according  to 
theii'  own  usages,  Avere  valid,  and  the  statute  of 
1847  put  an  end  to  such  doubts  by  declaring  all 
such  marriages  valid,  provided  both  the  parties 
married  had  been  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion.  But  noAv,  as  then,  though  it  is  com- 
petent for  JeAA's,  like  other  dissenters,  to  super- 
add any  religious  ceremony  they  please  to  their 
marriages,  there  must  in  all  cases  be  notice  given 
to  the  registrar  of  the  district  of  such  marriage 
being  about  to  take  place,  the  only  exemption 
being  that  the  marriage  may  be  celebrated  in  the 
synagogue  or  any  ordinary  dwelling,  and  not,  as 
Avith  other  denominations,  in  the  superintendent 
registrar’s  office,  or  a registered  building.  A license 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  superintendent 
registrar,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
.synagogues  are  recognised  as  the  persons  to  keep 
the  register  books  of  JeAvish  marriages.  In 
Scotland  there  is  no  peculiar  legislation  affecting 
JeAvish  marriages.  It  AA^as  not  until  1858  that  Jcaa’s 
AA'ere  admitted  to  parliament,  a statute  of  that 
year  empoAvering  the  House  to  modify  the  oath 
required  of  members,  by  omitting  in  the  case  of 
JeAA's  the  concluding  Avords  of  the  oath.  Baron 
Rothschild  Avas  the  first  Avho  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  passing  of  this  act. 
But  even  this  statute  Avas  only  permi.ssive,  it  being 
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still  left  in  the  power  of  parliament  to  refuse  to 
modify  the  oath  if  it  so  determined.  It  was 
accordingly  superseded  by  an  act  of  1866,  which 
prescribed  a uniform  oath  to  be  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  all  religious  denominations,  except  Quakers 
and  other  Separatists,  who  might  claim  to  be 
admitted  by  affirmation.  Jews  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  Upper  House  in  1885,  when  Sir 
N.  M.  de  Rothschild  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Rothschild,  taking  the  oath,  more  Judaico, 
with  his  head  covered.  The  very  highest  offices  of 
the  state  are  now,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
within  the  reach  of  Jews.  Unlike  Roman  Catholics, 
Jews  may  present  to  livings  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  whenever  a Jew  holds  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  Her  Majesty,  to  which  office  shall  belong  the 
right  of  presentation  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
such  right  of  presentation  devolves  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being. 

Some  of  the  relics  of  that  mighty  host  of  exiles 
that  left  Spain  and  Portugal  found  their  way  into 
France,  where  they  long  lingered  in  a miserable 
condition.  In  1550  they  were  received  into  Bay- 
onne and  Bordeaux  ; they  were  also  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace.  In  1784  the  capitation  tax  was  abolished. 
In  1790,  while  the  French  Revolution  was  still 
animated  by  a sincere  humanitarianism,  the  Jews 
presented  a successful  petition  to  the  national 
representatives,  Mirabeau  being  among  their  advo- 
cates. From  this  time  their  technical  designation 
in  France  has  been  Israelites.  In  1806  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  summoned  a ‘Sanhedrin’  of  Jews  to 
meet  at  Paris,  to  whom  a variety  of  questions  w'ere 
put,  mainly  with  a view  to  test  their  fitness  for 
being  French  citizens.  Since  then  they  have  been 
found  not  only  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  civil 
administration — very  frequently  in  the  ministry 
(e.g.  Cremieux,  Goudchaux,  Fould) — but  they  have 
also  filled  some  of  the  chief  places  in  the  army  and 
navy.  We  may  add  here  that  their  bravery  in  the 
field  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark — 
although  among  the  vices  with  which  a brutal 
rejudice  loved  to  brand  them,  in  spite  of  all 
istorical  evidence,  was  also  that  of  cowardice. 

In  Dennjark  since  1814  they  have  been  on  a 
footing  of  equality  as  citizens  with  native  Danes. 
To  Sweden  they  were  first  invited — the  invita- 
tion only  extending  to  the  rich — in  1746.  Norway 
forbade  them  to  touch  its  soil  till  1860.  Admitted 
into  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1743.  Readmitted 
by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  they  were  further 
protected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  who  in 
1805  and  1809  issued  decrees  insuring  them  full 
liberty  of  trade  and  commerce  ; Nicholas  with- 
drew these  privileges.  In  1881  a violent  agitation 
against  the  Jews,  accompanied  by  much  outrage 
and  bloodshed,  took  place  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Russia,  and  also  in  Warsaw.  Their  residence  is 
strictly  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  empire. 
Some  225,000  were  driven  out  by  further  re- 
strictions in  1892,  and  many  were  then  and  later 
settled  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere  by  Baron  Hirscb. 
In  Poland  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  owed  their  first 
humane  reception  in  the  14th  century  to  the  love 
which  King  Casimir  the  Great  bore  for  a Jewish 
mistress.  For  many  years  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  was  in  their  hands.  During  the  17th  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  however,  they 
were  much  persecuted,  and  sank  into  a state  of 
great  ignorance,  and  even  poverty;  but  education 
—in  spite  of  the  severity  and  barbarism  of  Russian 
intolerance — has,  since  the  French  Revolution,  made 
progress  among  them.  Frederick  the  Great,  king 
of  Prussia,  showed  himself  singularly  harsh  towards 
the  Jews ; his  legislation  almost  throws  us  back 
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into  the  middle  ages.  All  manner  of  iniquitous 
and  ridiculous  taxes  were  laid  upon  them ; only  a 
certain  number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
country,  and  these  were  prohibited  from  both  the 
most  honourable  and  the  most  lucrative  employ- 
ments. This  shameful  state  of  matters  was  ended 
by  the  Prussian  edict  of  toleration  (1812),  by 
whicb  Jews  were  placed  almost  in  an  equal  position 
as  citizens  w'ith  other  Prussians.  Since  then  the 
tendency,  on  the  whole,  had  been  to  enlarge  their 
‘ liberties  ’ — until  the  revolution  of  1848  gained 
them  their  full  emancipation,  although  it  was 
slowly  carried  out.  In  the  smaller  German  states 
their  full  rights  were  grudgingly  conceded.  The 
Reichstag  of  the  empire,  like  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  1848,  now  contains  many  prominent  Jewish 
members.  However,  the  progress  of  Jewish  eman- 
cipation in  Germany  has  not,  of  late  years,  been 
continuous.  Strange  to  say,  the  year  1880  was 
marked  by  a remarkable  revival  of  hostility  against 
the  Jews,  especially  in  Berlin,  which,  known  as 
the  Judenhetze,  was  encouraged  by  many  persons 
of  standing  in  society.  In  Austria  the  Empei-or 
Joseph  II.  distinguished  himself  by  passing  an  act 
of  toleration  (1782)  extraordinarily  liberal  in  its 
provisions  for  the  Jews.  Not  till  1860,  however 
(and  even  then  under  certain  restrictions),  did 
they  acquire  the  right  to  possess  land.  But  in 
1868  they  were  accorded  the  complete  liberty  which 
they  now  enjoy,  and  which  is  only  overclouded 
occasionally  by  outbreaks  of  Anti-Semitism.  In 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  they  have  long  enjoyed 
important  jjrivileges,  and  have  been  protected  by 
the  nobility.  In  Roumania  they  still  suffer  much 
ill-usage,  being  only  nominally  protected  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin.  Spain  began  to  tolerate  them 
again  in  1837,  and  they  can  follow  trade  or 
agriculture  like  other  Spaniards.  Of  late  years 
they  have  even  been  allowed  to  assemble  for 
religious  worship.  Portugal,  Avhere  they  enjoy  no 
civic  rights,  has  only  a feAv  German  JeAvs.  Switzer- 
land long  treated  them  harshly,  and  only  of  late 
have  steps  in  the  right  direction  been  taken. 

In  Turkey  they  are  veiy  numerous,  and  have 
thiiven  in  spite  of  the  exactions  of  pashas,  the 
insolence  of  Janizaries,  and  the  miseries  of  Avar. 
Their  communities  in  Constantinople,  Adrianople, 
Salonica,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus  are  con- 
siderable ; in  Palestine,  their  ancient  home,  they 
are  rapidly  increasing,  but  they  are  still,  in  spite 
of  the  many  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  their  European 
brothers  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  very  poor. 
Their  numbers  in  Arabia  are  not  vei-y  large,  yet 
they  en  j oy  some  independence.  Those  in  Persia  have 
sunk  into  ignorance.  They  are  found  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  carry  on  a trade  betAveen  Kabul  and 
China ; in  India  and  Cochin-China,  Avhere  they  are 
both  agriculturists  and  artisans ; in  Surinam, 
Avhere  there  is  a flourishing  colony  ; in  Bokhara, 
Avhere  they  possess  equal  nghts  Avith  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  ai-e  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
silks  and  metals ; and  in  China,  Avhere,  hoAvever, 
they  are  very  insignificant  both  in  numbers  and 
position.  They  are  also  found  all  along  the  North 
African  coast,  Avhere,  indeed,  they  have  had  com- 
munities for  perhaps  more  than  a thousand  years, 
Avhich  Avere  largely  reinforced  in  consequence  of 
the  great  Spanish  persecutions.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  Morocco,  though  not  ahvays  secure  from  the 
perils  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  In  Egypt  and 
Nubia  they  are  feAv  ; in  Abyssinia,  Avhere  they  are 
knoAvn  as  Falashas,  more  numerous ; they  exist 
in  the  Soudan,  and  are  also  found  farther  south  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  mining  industries  of  the 
Cape  and  Transvaal  being  largely  in  their  hands. 
America,  too,  has  invited  their  spirit  of  enterprise. 
In  the  United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain,  they 
enjoy  absolute  liberty,  and  have  established  some 
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500  congregations.  They  have  been  in  Brazil  since 
1625,  and  are  also  settled  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  Indies. 

The  present  distribution  of  Jews  throughout 
the  world,  as  calculated  in  1888,  is  as  follows  : 
Russia,  3,500,000;  Austro-Hungary, 1,800,000 ; Ger- 
many, 600,000 ; Roumania,  325,000 ; Turkey  in 
Europe,  160,000;  Holland,  90,000;  Belgium,  6000; 
France,  75,000;  Great  Britain,  100,000;  Italy, 
40,000 ; Switzerland,  8000 ; Scandinavia,  8000 ; 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  40,000 ; Greece,  5000 ; 
Iberian  Peninsula,  2000— making  in  all  Europe 
above  6J  millions.  To  this  may  be  added  about 
500,000  in  Asia,  350,000  in  Africa,  500,000  in 
America,  and  20,000  in  Australasia.  This  would 
bring  the  total  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  up  to 
a little  over  8 millions.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  some  authorities  calculate  their 
nxrmber  as  considerably  less  than  this.  They 
assume  about  5^  millions  for  Europe,  and  IJ 
million  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Beligion. — Generally  speaking,  Jews  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  authority 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  absolute  unity  and  incor- 
poreality of  the  Godhead,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  ability  of  mankind  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  without  the  help  of  priest,  mediator,  or 
sacrifice,  and  the  ultimate  conversion  of  mankind 
to  Theism.  Such  are  the  main  points  of  agreement 
between  almost  all  Jews,  but  on  many  questions 
they  are  sharply  divided.  For  some  two  thousand 
years  there  have  been  at  least  two  religious 
sections.  In  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  known 
as  Pharisees  (Rabbinical  Jews)  and  Sadducees 
(Biblical  Jews) ; in  the  middle  ages  as  Rabbanites 
and  Karaites,  the  Rabbanites  being  adherents  of 
traditional  Judaism,  and  the  Karaites  insisting  on 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Since  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  these  difterences 
have  to  some  extent  been  reproduced  in  the  divi- 
sion of  Jews  into  Orthodox  and  Reformed.  The 
latter  (who  may  also  be  styled  Progressive  or 
Modern  Jews)  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  ‘Written  Law  ’ only,  while 
Orthodox  (otherwise  known  as  Conservative  or 
Rabbinical)  Jews  ascribe  co-ordinate  authority  to 
the  ‘ Oral  Law  ’ of  the  Rabbins,  which  they  regard 
as  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  Holy  Writ.  The 
Oral  Law  is  embodied  in  the  Talmud  and  its  com- 
mentaries, and  is  believed  by  them  to  have  been 
orally  transmitted  from  Moses  to  his  successors 
down  to  the  time  of  Jehuda  the  Holy  or  the  Prince 
(see  ante),  when  it  was  first  committed  to  writ- 
ing. To  this  main  distinction  most  of  the  diver- 
gencies between  Orthodoxy  and  Reform  can  be 
traced.  Thus  the  difference  of  opinion  on  such 
uestions  as  sacrifice,  the  Messiah,  the  return  to 
erusalem,  and  the  restoration  of  the  national 
life  follows  as  a corollary  from  the  maintenance 
or  repudiation  of  tlie  Rabbinical  standpoint.  A 
Rabbinical  Jew  believes  in  the  political  reconstitu- 
tion of  his  nation,  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual.  He  also  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
of  a personal  Messiah,  a descendant  of  David,  who 
will  assert  the  independence  of  his  race  and  accom- 
plish the  restoration.  Such  are  the  hopes  which 
inspire  a great  portion  of  the  orthodox  liturgy. 
The  Reformed  Jew,  interpreting  Scripture  in  a free 
and  rationalistic  spirit,  subscribes  to  none  of  these 
beliefs.  The  sacrifices  ordained  in  the  Pentateuch 
he  regards  in  the  light  of  a temporary  concession 
of  Moses  to  the  barbarous  customs  of  his  age,  and 
an  institution  which,  having  once  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, will  never  again  be  revived  ; and,  in  support 
of  this  view,  he  points,  not  merely  to  the  teaching 
of  Maimonides,  but  to  the  frequent  denunciation 


of  sacrificial  rites  by  the  prophets  and  psalmists 
of  Israel.  Nor  does  he  believe  in  the  restoration 
of  the  national  life  or  the  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Most  commonly,  indeed,  he  is  even  unwilling  to 
admit  that  Jews  can  any  longer  be  considered  a 
nation.  Nor  does  he  find  any  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing away  those  utterances  of  the  prophets  which 
would  seem  to  point  to  such  a return.  Such  utter- 
ances must  either  be  referred  to  events  in  the 
proximate  future,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  or  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  rhetorical  declamations  or 
poetical  pictures  without  any  definite  significance. 
Similarly  with  the  belief  in  a personal  Messiah. 
Although  this  is  one  of  the  Thirteen  Articles 
of  Faith,  as  laid  down  by  Maimonides,  it  is 
gradually  being  abandoned  by  modern  Jews,  who 
are  inclined  to  substitute  for  it  the  belief  in  a 
Messianic  age  in  which,  as  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  all  mankind  will  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  one  God,  and  war  and 
dissension  will  cease  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Reformed  Judaism 
not  merely  interprets  Scripture  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon sense,  but  also  exhibits  a more  or  less  decided 
leaning  to  the  teachings  of  Rationalism,  some  of 
the  more  advanced  Reformers,  indeed  ( for  there  are 
various  degrees  of  reform),  being  pure  Rationalists. 
Such  theories  as  that  of  two  Isaiahs,  or  the  late 
date  of  Daniel  and  Ecclesiastes,  are  subscribed  to  by 
most  educated  Jews,  but  the  Wellhausen  theory  of 
the  Hexateuch  is  held  only  by  the  more  advanced 
section  of  Reformers.  Sometimes  it  is  stated  that 
Orthodox  Jews  believe  in  the  physical  resurrection 
of  the  body  after  death.  But  this  is  not  correct. 
It  was  the  view  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  Clnist,  and 
has  long  since  been  superseded  by  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  distinction  between  Orthodoxy  and  Reform 
further  exhibits  itself  in  ceremonial  practices  and 
the  ritual  of  the  synagogue.  Reformed  Jews 
restrict  themselves  to  the  practice  of  the  cere- 
monial laws  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which,  like  the  institution  of 
sacrifice,  have  no  application  at  the  present  day. 
Orthodox  Jews  ai’e  expected  to  obey,  besides  the 
legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  entire  body  of 
the  Oral  Law  with  its  many  thousands  of  minutite, 
and  the  several  customs  which  have  become  sancti- 
fied by  age  and  tradition.  These  are  principally 
set  forth  in  a digest  known  as  the  Shiilchan-Aruch 
— the  text-book  of  Orthodox  Judaism.  As  in 
private  practice,  so  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
synagogue.  Reformed  Jews  have  simplified  the 
ritual  and  adapted  it  to  modern  needs.  They 
have  introduced  instrumental  music  and  mixed 
choirs.  In  the  more  advanced  synagogues,  partic- 
ularly in  America,  the  service  is  made  to  approxi- 
mate to  church  practices  in  three  particulars  : ( 1 ) 
the  sexes  sit  together  in  family  pews ; ( 2 ) the 
heads  of  male  worshippers  are  uncovered;  (3)  the 
service  is  in  the  vernacular.  In  some  synagogues 
(Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago)  innovation 
has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  substituting 
Sunday  for  the  seventh-day  Sabbath,  while  several 
synagogues  in  America  have  Sunday  services  in 
addition  to  those  held  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  programme  of  Judaism  put  forth  by  Dr 
Krauskopf  of  Philadelphia  in  1888  is  of  so  very 
radical  a character  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
title  of  Judaism.  But  as  the  congregation  which 
have  adopted  it  not  only  call  themselves  Jews,  but 
are  regarded  as  such  by  the  rest  of  the  community, 
it  must  be  set  down  as  the  ultimate  phase  of 
Judaism,  marking  the  limits  beyond  which  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  Judaism  to  travel  with- 
out merging  its  identity  in  Theism  or  Agnosticism. 
‘We  discard,  ’ says  Dr  Krauskopf,  ‘the  belief  in  a 
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God  who  is  a man  magnified,  who  has  his  abode 
somewhere  in  the  interstellar  spaces.  We  discard 
the  belief  that  the  Bible  was  written  by  God,  or  by 
man  under  the  immediate  dictation  of  God,  and 
that  its  teachings  are  therefore  infallible.  ...  We 
discard  the  belief  in  the  coming  of  a human 
Messiah,  who  will  lead  us  back  to  Palestine, 
establish  us  as  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  make 
all  nations  tributaries  to  us.  We  discard  the 
belief  in  bodily  resurrection,  hell-torments.  Para- 
disian rewards,  prophecy,  superstitions,  all  Biblical 
and  Rabbinical  beliefs,  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
institutions,  which  neither  elevate  nor  sanctify  our 
lives.’ 

Literature. — For  the  Hebrew  language,  see  under 
that  head.  The  extraordinary  influence  which 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  has  exercised  on 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations  has  given  a 
universal  significance  to  their  ancient  literature ; 
but  of  this  we  j)ossess  nothing  which,  in  its  original 
shape,  reaches  further  back  than  the  period  of 
David.  The  composition  of  the  extant  works  in 
Hebrew  Literature  proper  would,  on  this  view, 
extend  over  a period  of  nearly  900  years — viz. 
from  the  times  of  David  to  those  of  the  Maccabees. 
This  period  was  preceded  by  a preparatory  one 
of  sagas,  songs,  fragmentary  histojical  notices, 
inscriptions,  laws,  and  probably  also  priestly  regis- 
ters. The  extant  literature  may  be  arranged 
under  the  five  heads — law,  prophecy,  history, 
lyric  poetry,  and  speculation  ( see  Bible,  and 
the  articles  on  the  separate  books  of  the  Old 
Testament).  The  same  epoch  in  which  took  place 
the  transition  from  Hebraism  to  Judaism — the 
epoch  of  the  captivity — was  also  that  which  marked 
the  commencement  of  Jewish  literature,  properly 
so  called.  Founded  on  the  earlier  and  more 
creative  Hebrew,  and  for  the  most  part  written  in 
the  same  language,  it  is  yet  qualified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  religious  conceptions  borrowed  from  the 
Persians,  of  Greek  wisdom,  Roman  law,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  of  Arabic  poetry  and  philosophy,  and 
of  European  science  ; though  everything  is  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  great  ideas  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Since  the  return  from  exile,  the  Jewish — 
also,  but  erroneously,  called  the  Rabbinical — litera- 
ture has,  without  the  slightest  external  encourage- 
ment, actively  taken  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind ; and  in  the  results  of  this  activity, 
which  are  still  far  from  being  duly  appreciated, 
there  lie  concealed  the  richest  treasures  of  cen- 
turies. 

Jewish  literature  has  been  divided  chronologically 
into  nine  periods.  The  first  period  extends  to  143 
B.C.  After  the  return  from  exile  the  Jewish  people 
naturally  enough  became  animated  by  an  intense 
nationality  of  feeling.  Expositions  and  additions 
to  the  earlier  history  (Midrashim),  as  well  as  Greek 
translations,  Avere  e.xecuted,  and  several  of  the 
Hagiographa — such  as  particular  psalms,  the  so- 
called  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  portions  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — 
Avere  Avritten.  To  this  period  also,  if  to  any,  must 
belong  the  uncertain  performances  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  (q.v. ),  to  Avhom  the  work  of  completing 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  ascribed. 
Towards  its  close  (190-170  B.c. ) several  Avriters 
appear  in  proprid  persond,  as,  for  instance,  Sirach 
and  Aristobulus.  The  doctors  of  whom  the  Great 
Synagogue  chiefly  consisted  Avere  called  Soferim 
(‘Scribes’).  At  this  time  Aramaic  finally  became 
the  popular  dialect  of  Palestine. 

The  second  period  extends  from  143  B.C.  to  135 
a.D.  The  Midrash  (see  Exegesis),  or  the  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  Avas  divided 
into  Halacha  and  Hagada;  the  former  considered 
the  improvement  of  the  laAv,  Avith  a vieAV  to  prac- 
tical results  ; the  latter,  the  essence  of  the  religious 
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and  historical  interpretations.  At  first  both  Avere 
the  oral  deliverances  of  the  Soferim,  but  gradually 
Avritten  memorials  made  their  appearance.  The 
public  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in  schools 
and  synagogues,  the  independence  of  the  San- 
hedrin, the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  of 
Alexandrian  culture  furthered  this  development. 
To  this  period  also  belong  various  Greek,  but  not, 
as  is  still  erroneously  supposed  by  some,  the  written 
Targums  or  Aramaic  versions  of  the  Bible  (see 
Targums  ),  Avhich  sprang  at  a much  later  period  from 
oral  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  synagogues 
instituted  after  the  return  from  the  exile  ; further, 
the  Avhole  of  the  Apocrypha  (q.v.),  and  the  earliest 
Christian  Avritings,  Avhich  are  at  least  the  produc- 
tions of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  Judaism, 
and  Avhich  contain  many  traces  of  Judaistic  culture, 
feeling,  and  faith.  It  Avas  also  characterised  by 
the  draAving  up  of  prayers,  scriptural  expositions, 
songs,  and  collections  of  proverbs.  The  author  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  Jason,  Josephus, 
Philo,  Johannes  are  names  specially  Avorthy  of 
mention  ; so  also  are  the  doctors  of  the  oral  laAv — 
Hillel  (q.v.),  Shammai,  Jochanan-ben-Zaccai,  Gam- 
aliel, Eleazar-ben-Hyrcanus,  Joshua-ben-Chananja, 
Ishmael,  Akiba,  and  others  of  like  eminence. 
Rabbi  ( ‘ Master  ’ ) Talmid  Chacham  ( ‘ Disciple  of 
Wisdom  ’ ) Avere  titles  of  honour  given  to  those 
expert  in  a knowledge  of  the  laAv.  Besides  the 
Maccabean  coins,  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions 
belonging  to  this  period  are  extant. 

The  thi7-d  period  reaches  from  135  to  475  A.D. 
Instruction  in  the  Halacha  and  Hagada  noAV  be- 
came the  principal  employment  of  the  flourishing 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Rome,  and  after  219  A.D. 
in  Babylonia ; the  most  distinguished  men  Avere 
the  masters  of  the  Mishna  ( q.  v. ) and  the  Talmud 
(q.v.) — viz.  Eleazar-ben- Jacob,  Jehuda,  Jose,  Meir, 
Simeon-ben-Jochai,  Jehudathe  Holy,  Nathan,  Chija, 
Rab,  Samuel,  Jochanan,  Hunna,  Rabba,  Rava,  Papa, 
Ashe,  and  Abina.  Besides  expositions,  additions  to 
Sirach,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and  history 
Avere  also  composed ; the  prayers  Avere  enriched, 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
completed,  and  the  calendar  fixed  by  Hillel  the 
second  (340  A.D. ).  After  the  suppression  of  the 
academies  in  Palestine,  those  of  Persia — viz.  at 
Sura,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nehardea — became  the 
centre  of  JeAvish  literary  activity.  On  Sabbaths 
and  festal  days  the  people  heard,  in  the  schools 
and  places  for  prayer,  instructive  and  edifying 
discourses.  Of  the  biblical  literature  of  the  Greek 
JeAvs  Ave  have  only  fragments,  such  as  those  of  the 
versions  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus.  With  this 
period  terminates  the  age  of  direct  tradition. 

The  foui'th  period  (from  475  to  740  A.D.).  By 
this  time  the  JeAVS  had  long  abandoned  the  use  of 
HebreAv,  and  instead  had  adopted  the  language 
of  Avhatever  country  they  happened  to  dAvdl  in. 
During  the  6th  century  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
Avas  concluded,  the  Palestinian  Talmud  having 
been  redacted  about  a hundred  years  before.  Little 
remains  of  the  labours  of  the  JeAvish  literati  of  the 
7th  century,  or  of  the  earliest  Geonim  or  presidents 
of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Avho  first  appear  in 
589  A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  6th  to  the 
8th  century  the  Masora  (q.v.)  AA'as  developed  in 
Palestine  (at  Tiberias);  and,  besides  a collection 
of  the  earlier  Hagadas,  independent  commentaries 
Avere  likeAvise  executed,  as  the  Pesikta,  the  Pirke 
of  Eliezer  (700  A.D. ),  &c. 

In  the  fifth  period  (740-1040)  the  Arabs,  ener- 
getic, brilliant,  and  victorious  in  literature  as  in 
Avar,  had  appropriated  to  themselves  the  learning 
of  Hindus,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  thus  excited 
the  emulation  of  the  oriental  JeAvs,  among  Avhom 
noAV  sprung  up  physicians,  astronomers,  gram- 
marians, commentators,  and  chroniclers.  Religious 
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and  historical  Hagadas,  hooks  of  morality,  and 
expositions  of  the  Talmud  M'ere  likewise  com- 
posed. The  oldest  Talmudic  compends  belong  to 
the  age  of  Anan  (circa  750  A.D.),  the  earliest  writer 
of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The  oldest  prayer-book  was 
drawn  up  about  880  ; and  the  first  Talmudic  Dic- 
tionary about  900.  The  most  illustrious  Geonim 
of  a later  time  were  Saadia  (died  941),  equally 
famous  as  a commentator  and  translator  of  Scrip- 
ture into  Arabic,  a doctor  of  law,  a grammarian, 
theologian,  and  poet ; Scherira  ( died  998 ) ; and  his 
son  Hai  (died  1038),  who  was  the  author,  among 
other  things,  of  a dictionary.  From  Palestine  came 
the  completion  of  the  Masora  and  of  the  vowel- 
system  ; numerous  Midrashim,  the  Hagiographical 
Targums,  and  the  first  writings  on  theological 
■cosmogony  were  also  executed  there.  From  the 
9th  to  the  nth  century  Kairwan  and  Fez,  in 
Africa,  produced  several  celebrated  Jewish  doctors 
and  authors.  Learned  rabbins  are  likewise  found 
in  Italy  after  the  8th  century,  as  Julius  in  Pavia. 
Bari  and  Otranto  were  at  this  time  the  great 
seats  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Babylonian  academies  ( 1040 ) 
Spain  became  the  central  seat  of  Jewish  literature. 
To  this  period  belong  the  oldest  Hebrew  codices, 
which  go  back  to  the  9th  century.  Hebrew  rhyme 
is  a product  of  the  8th,  and  modern  Hebrew  prosody 
of  the  10th  century. 

The  sixth  period  (1040-1204)  is  the  most  splendid 
era  of  Jewish  medieval  literatuie.  The  Spanish 
Jews  busied  themselves  about  theology,  exegetics, 
grammar,  poetry,  the  science  of  law,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  medicine. 
They  wrote  sermons  and  ethical  and  historical 
works.  The  languages  employed  were  Arabic, 
Rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  ancient  or  classical  He- 
brew. We  can  only  mention  here  the  great  doctor, 
Samuel  Halevi  (died  1055),  and  the  renowned 
Maimonides  (q.v. ),  whose  death  closes  this  epoch. 
The  literature  of  the  French  rabbins  was  more 
national  in  its  character,  and  kept  more  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Halacha  and  Hagada. 
The  great  Rashi  (q.v.),  the  prince  of  commen- 
tators, whose  real  name  was  Solomon-ben-Isaac  of 
Troyes  ( 1040-1105),  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Jewish  literature.  In  Provence,  which  combined 
the  literary  characteristics  of  France  and  Spain, 
there  were  celebrated  Jewish  academies  at  Lunel, 
Narbonne,  and  Nimes.  The  fame  of  the  Talmudists 
of  Germany,  especially  those  of  Mainz  and  Ratis- 
bon,  was  very  great.  Only  a few  names  belong  to 
Greece  and  Asia  ; still  the  Karaite  Jews  had  a very 
able  writer  in  Jehuda  Hadassi  (1148).  The  gi'eater 
portion  of  the  prayer-book  was  completed  before 
Maimonides.  Many  of  the  works,  however,  pro- 
duced between  740  and  the  close  of  this  period  are 
lost. 

The  seventh  period  (1204-1492)  bears  manifest 
traces  of  the  influence  e.xercised  hy  Maimonides. 
Literary  activity  showed  itself  partly  in  the 
sphere  of  theologico-exegetic  philosophy,  partly 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  national  law.  With 
the  growth  of  a religious  mysticism  there  also 
sprung  up  a war  of  opinions  between  Talmudists, 
Philosophers,  and  Cabbalists.  The  most  celebrated 
Jews  of  this  period  lived  in  Spain  ; later,  in  Portu- 
gal, Provence,  and  Italy.  To  Spain  belongs  (in  the 
13th  century)  the  poet  Jehuda  Charisi.  In  the 
15th  century  a decline  is  noticeable.  Books  written 
in  Hebrew  were  first  printed  in  Spain  at  Ixar  in 
Aragon  (1485),  at  Zamora  (1487),  and  at  Lisbon 
(1489).  During  this  epoch  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Jewish  literature  in  Provence  were  Moses-ben- 
Nachman,  David  Kimchi,  Jeruham,  Farissol,  Isaac 
Nathan,  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance. 
In  Italy  Jewish  scholars  employed  themselves  with 
the  translation  of  Arabic  and  Latin  works.  While 


France  could  show  only  a few  notable  authors, 
such  as  the  collectors  of  the  Tosafot,  Moses  de 
Coucy,  and  Jehiel-ben- Joseph,  the  poet  and  exe- 
gete  Berachja,  Germany  produced  a multitude 
of  writers  on  the  law,  such  as  Eleazar  Halevi, 
Meyer  of  Rothenburg,  Asher  Ben  Jechiel,  Jacob 
ben  Asher,  Eleazar  ben  Jehudah  of  Worms.  Most 
of  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  belong  to  this  period  ; 
but  a great  part  of  medieval  Jewish  literature  lies 
unprinted  in  Rome,  Florence,  Parma,  Turin,  Paris, 
O.xford,  Leyden,  Vienna,  and  Munich. 

The  eighth  period  ( 1492-1755)  is  not  marked  by 
much  creative  or  spiritual  force  among  the  Jews. 
In  Italy  and  the  East  (1492),  in  Germany  and 
Poland  (1550),  in  Holland  (1620),  Jewish  scholars 
worked  printing-presses,  while  numerous  authors 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  and  Judreo-German.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  theologians,  philosophers,  jurists,  his- 
torians, mathematicians,  poets,  commentators,  lexi- 
cographers, grammarians,  &e.  of  this  period  were, 
besides  Spinoza,  Isaac  Abravanel,  Elias  Levita, 
Seforno,  Bertinoro,  Karo,  Norzi,  Rossi,  Moses 
Isserles,  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  Lijjman  Heller,  B. 
Musaphia. 

The  ninth  period  extends  from  1755  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  18th 
century,  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.v.)  opened  to  his 
co-religionists  a new  era,  which,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  first  manifested  itself  in  the  national  litera- 
ture. Its  character,  contents,  expression,  and  even 
its  phraseology,  were  changed.  Poetry,  language, 
philology,  criticism,  education,  history,  and  litera- 
ture have  been  earnestly  cultivated.  The  sacred 
books  have  been  translated  by  them  into  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe,  and  foreign  works  into 
Hebrew  ; and  many  of  this  once  proscribed  and 
detested  race  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
public  and  scientific  life  of  Europe.  Among  the 
many  illustrious  names  of  this  last  period  we  can 
select  only  a few  like  Mendelssohn,  Maimon,  Ben 
Zeeb,  Heidenheim,  Rapoport,  Krochmal,  Zunz, 
dost,  Geiger,  Fiirst,  Sachs,  Z.  Frankel,  Stein- 
schneider,  Graetz,  Jellinek,  Philippsohn,  Munk, 
Salvador,  Reggio,  S.  D.  Luzzatto — chiefly  culti- 
vators of  literature  with  reference  to  their  own 
creed  and  nationality. 

To  enumerate  names  of  those  who  were  and  are 
illustrious  in  general  literature,  in  law,  philosophy, 
medicine,  philology,  mathematics,  belles-lettres, 
&c.  we  cannot  even  attempt,  since  there  is  not  one 
country  in  Europe  which  does  not  count  Jews 
among  the  foremost  and  most  brilliant  representa- 
tives of  its  intellectual  progress.  Of  Germany — 
considei'ed  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  European 
learning — Bunsen  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
professors  at  its  universities  and  academies  were 
Jews  or  of  Jewish  origin  (Neander,  Gans,  Benary, 
Weil,  Benfey,  Stahl,  Dernberg,  Valentin,  Lazarus, 
Herz,  Steinthal) — certainly  a most  startling  fact. 
Oppert,  Darmesteter,  Bernays,  Sanders,  Karl 
Marx,  Lassalle,  Emil  Franzos,  Cr^mieux  (q.v.), 
Jessel,  Sylvester,  Meldola,  Emma  Lazarus  are 
likewise  eminent  names  in  literature,  law,  and 
science ; while  in  finance,  statesmanship,  and 
philanthropy  the  names  of  Rothschild  (q.v.), 
DTsraeli,  Montefiore  (q.v.)  are  universally  familiar. 
Another  extraordinary  and  well-authenticated  fact 
is  that  the  European  press,  no  less  than  European 
finance,  is  to  a great  extent  under  their  control ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  names  like  Heine,  B. 
Borne,  Berthold  Auerbach,  Henriette  Herz,  Jules 
Janin,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Halevy, 
Meyerbeer,  Moscheles,  Joachim,  Ernst,  Rubin- 
stein, Wieniawski,  Grisi,  Braham,  Giuglini,  Da 
Costa,  Rachel,  Davison,  Bendemann,  besides  hosts 
of  others  less  familiar  to  English  ears,  who  shine 
in  all  branches  of  art — music,  sculpture,  painting, 
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the  drama,  &c. — show  plainly  how  unjust  is  the 
reproach  of  their  being  an  ‘abstract’  people, 
without  sense  for  the  bright  side  of  life  and  the 
arts  that  embellish  it.  Briefly — they  are,  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  historians  and  philosophers 
of  our  times,  reckoned  among  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  development  of  humanity  and  civilisation. 
What  has  been  their  reward  we  have  seen.  Happily 
the  growth  of  religious  toleration,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  present  age,  has  changed  all 
tliis.  In  every  country  to  wdiich  modern  civilisa- 
tion has  penetrated  Jews  now  enjoy,  if  not  the 
full  social  recognition  which  is  accorded  them  in 
England  and  France,  all  ordinary  civil  and  political 
rights.  Russia  and  Roumania  alone,  among  w^estern 
peoples,  still  maintain  towards  them  an  attitude 
of  medieval  barbarism.  But  so  anomalous  a con- 
dition of  affairs  cannot  long  continue,  and  the  time 
is  surely  not  far  distant  when  even  in  these  countries 
they  will  be  accorded  a fair  measure  of  the  rights  of 
humanity. 


For  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  Biblical 
Period,  consult  the  histories  of  Ewald,  Stanley,  Kuenen, 
Wellhausen,  Renan,  Herzfeld,  Schurer,  Stade,  Kittel, 
and  works  by  Edersheim.  General  Jewish  History  : 
Graetz,  Jost,  Milman,  and  the  smaller  works  by  Palmer, 
Hosmer,  Adams,  Morison,  Cassel,  Magnus.  Jews  in 
England  : Picciotto,  Margoliouth,  Jacobs.  Schaihle’s 
Die  Juden  in  England  (1890),  and  the  publications  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition.  History  op 
Religion  : ( 1 ) Biblical : Kuenen’s  Religion  of  Israel, 
the  books  on  the  Piophets  by  Kuenen,  W.  R.  Smith, 
and  Duhm ; on  Old  Testament  theology  generally 
by  Oehler,  Schultz,  and  Riehm;  W.  R.  Smith’s  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  Lectures  on 
the  Religion  of  the  Semites;  and  Baudissin’s  Studien 
zur  Semitischen  Religionsgeschichte.  (2)  General:  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums  u.  s.  Sekten ; Geiger,  Juden- 
thum  u.  seine  Geschichte;  Weiss’s  History  of  Jewish 
Tradition  (in  Hebrew).  (3)  Modern:  Bitter,  Geschichte 
derJiidischen  Reformation ; Friedlander’s  Text-hook  of  the 
Jewish  Religion  (1891).  Jewish  Literature  : Karpeles, 
Steinschneider,  Etheridge,  and  Stern.  Art  : PeiTot  and 
Chipiez ; Madden’s  Coins  of  the  Jews.  Jewish  Life  : 
'The  Jewish  Library,’  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  the  first 
vol. — by  Israel  Abrahams,  editor  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
— being  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1897,  based  on 
Giidemann  and  others) ; Jewish  Ideals,  by  Joseph  Jacobs 
( 1896) ; the  works  of  Emil  Franzos  ( The  Jews  of  Barnow, 
&c.,  trans. );  Children  of  the  Ghetto  (1892),  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto  ( 1898 ) ; and  other  works  by  Zangwill.  The  move- 
ment called  ‘Zionism,’  founded  in  1897  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  has 
annual  congresses;  the  Dreyfus  case  in  France  revealed 
an  unsuspected  amount  of  anti-Semitic  bitterness. 

See  also  the  articles  in  this  work  on 


Assyria. 

Babylonia. 

Bibie. 

Cabbala. 

Chasidim. 

Dayid. 


Ebioiiites. 

Egypt. 

Herod. 

Hittites. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 


Jerusalem. 

Jesus. 

Karaites. 

Maccabees. 

Moses. 

Pentateuch. 


Pharisees. 

Sadducees. 

Samuel. 

Saidiedi’in. 

Synagogue. 

Talmud. 


Jew’s  Ear  [Exidium  auricula  Judce),  a fungus, 
one  of  the  Hymenomycetes,  which  grow's  on  decay- 
ing parts  of  living  trees,  particularly  elders.  Dried 
Jew’s  Ear  was  formerly  in  repute  as  an  astringent. 

Jew’S’harp,  or  Jew’s-trump,  a simple  musical 
instrument,  w'hich  consists  of  a flat  elastic  vibrating 
steel  tongue,  running  between  two  parallel  ribs  of 
metal,  and  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  circle  into  which  the  ribs  expand  ; the  free 
end  is  narrowed  to  a thin  wire  and  prolonged  at 
right  angles  to  the  vibrating  piece.  The  instrument 
is  held  between  the  teeth  or  lips,  kept  apart  by 
the  rib-frame,  and  the  free  projecting  end  of  the 
vibrating  tongue  is  struck  with  the  finger.  The 
instrument  is  used  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
to  Tibet.  The  first  to  attain  any  notable  degree 
of  skill  as  a performer,  was  a soldier  of  Frederick 
•the  Great’s  army.  But  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by 
a Wurtemberger  named  Eulenstein,  who  played 


sixteen  Jew’s-harps,  tuned  to  different  keys ; he 
performed  in  London  in  1828  ( died  1890 ).  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  seems  to  be  doubtful.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  ‘ Jew’s  ’ is  a corruption  of  ‘ jaws’  ’ and  of 
‘jeu,’the  French  word  for  ‘play;’  more  probably 
the  instrument  was  called  Jew’s-harp  in  derision. 

Jew’s  mallow.  See  CoRCHORus. 

Jew’s  Thorn.  See  Jujube  and  Paliurus. 

Jeypore  (Jaipur),  a protected  native  state  in 
Rajputana  (q.  v.),  with  an  area  of  15,349  sq.  m., 
and  a population  ( 1891 ) of  2,832,276,  chiefly  Hindus. 
The  only  city  of  importance  is  the  capital.  The 
central  part  of  the  state  is  a sandy  tableland  from 
1400  to  1600  feet  above  the  sea-level ; in  the  east 
and  north-west  there  are  mountains,  but  in  the 
south-east  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  enamelled  gold-wares,  marble 
sculptures,  and  fabrics.  Large  quantities  of  salt, 
also,  are  manufactured  at  the  Sambhar  Lake.  The 
gross  revenue  is  about  £1,200,000,  of  which  £40,000 
a year  is  paid  as  tribute  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  army  numbers  about  14,000  men  of  all 
arms.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  education.  The 
Rajputana  State  Railway  runs  over  Jeypore  terri- 
tory for  about  150  miles.  Jeypore,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  came  under  British  protection  in  1818. 
The  maharajah  was  eminently  loyal  during  the 
Mutiny,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  extension  of 
territory. — The  capital,  Jeypore,  is  a walled  city, 
850'  miles  NW.  of  Calcutta  and  149  NE.  of 
Ajmere  by  rail.  It  is  a handsome  and  regularly- 
built  town,  with  the  maharajah’s  palace  in  the 
centre,  and  is  the  most  impiortant  commercial 
centre  of  Rajputana.  It  was  founded  as  late  as 
1728.  The  ancient  and  now  deserted  capital. 
Amber,  lies  5 miles  to  the  NE.  The  commercial 
business  of  Jeypore  is  chiefly  banking  and  ex- 
change, with  a capital  engaged  of  over  £7,000,000. 
In  addition  to  the  banks  there  are  the  maharajah’s 
college,  an  industrial  and  economic  museum,  a 
school  of  art,  an  observatory,  a mint,  the  ‘ Mayo  ’ 
Ho.spital,  and  numerous  temples  and  mosques, 
besides  the  beautiful  Ram  Newas  Gardens  ( 70  acres ). 
Pop.  (1881)  142,578;  (1891)  158,905. 

Jezreelites,  or  the  New  and  Latter  House 
OF  Israel,  a religious  sect  founded  in  England  by 
a private  soldier,  James  White  (1840-85),  who 
adopted  the  name  of  James  Jershom  Jezreel,  and 
professed  to  be  a messenger  from  God,  whose 
revelations  to  him  are  recorded  in  ‘ The  Flying 
Roll.’  Tlie  headquarters  of  the  sect  were  at 
Gillingham,  in  Kent,  where  a temple,  a college, 
&c.  were  partially  built.  Christ,  they  believed, 
by  his  death  redeemed  only  souls,  and  those  souls 
who  have  lived  since  Moses.  For  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  belief  in  the  Gospel  was  sufficient ; the  body 
must  be  saved  by  belief  in  the  Law.  When  Christ 
comes  to  reign  for  his  millennium  He  will  be  greeted 
by  the  144,000  (Rev.  vii.  5-8),  who  will  be  endowed 
with  immortal  bodies ; to  this  chosen  band  the 
members  of  the  New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel 
asiiire  to  belong.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Esther, 
Jezreel’s  widow,  in  1888,  the  sect  decayed. 

Jhansi.  a fortified  town  in  Gwalior  state. 
Central  India.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the 
native  garrison  murdered  all  the  Europeans.  In 
the  following  April  the  place  was  recovered  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose.  The  town,  till  1861  in  the  British 
North-west  Provinces,  was  in  that  year  made  over 
to  Gwalior.  Pop.  28,000. — Close  beside  it,  in  the 
British  district  of  Jhansi,  is  the  civil  station  and 
military  cantonment  of  Jhansi  Naoabad.  Pop. 
3000. — The  district  of  Jhansi  begins  just  outside 
the  native  fortress  of  Jhansi,  and  is  part  of  the 
division  of  Allahabad  in  the  North-west  Provinces. 
Area,  1640  sq.  m. ; pop.  ( 1891 ) 409,419. 
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Jhellllll,  or  Jehlam,  also  called  the  Bitasta 
( whence  the  ancient  Hydaspes),  one  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Cash- 
mere,  which  country  forms  its  upper  basin,  and  is 
navigable  for  about  70  out  of  130  miles  within 
that  state.  On  emerging  from  the  Himalayas 
through  the  Baramula  Pass,  it  again  becomes 
navigable  for  small  craft.  About  250  miles  from 
its  source  it  enters  the  plains,  and,  after  a total 
course  of  450  miles,  joins  the  Chenab  at  Timmu. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  was  fought  the  battle 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Porus.  The 
Jhelum  passes  by  the  towns  of  Srinagar  (Kash- 
mir), Jelalpur,  jhelum,  and  Pind  Dadan  Khan. 
The  Victoria  railway  bridge  near  Meeanee,  opened 
in  1887,  is  4875  feet  long.  See  Doab. — Jhelum 
(Jehlam),  town,  cantonment,  and  administrative 
headquarters  of  Jehlam  district  (area,  3995  sq.  in. ; 
pop.  609,056),  in  the  Punjab,  stands  on  the  Jehlam 
(Jhelum)  River,  and  is  an  important  entrepot  of 
trade.  Pop.  of  town,  with  cantonment,  25,580. 
Jib.  See  Sail. 

Jiddah,  or  Jeddah,  a seaport  of  the  Hedjaz, 
Arabia,  stands  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  65  miles 
W.  of  Mecca.  It  is  an  unhealthy  town,  suffers 
greatly  from  want  of  water,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a desert.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  consequently  the  place 
of  disembarkation  for  pilgrims  (sometimes  100,000 
in  a year)  bound  for  the  holy  city.  Besides  this  it 
has  an  active  trade,  which,  however,  has  steadily 
decreased,  although  it  still  amounts  in  value  to 
about  £1,000,000  annually.  The  imports  comprise 
corn,  sugar,  metals,  earthenware,  manufactured 
textiles,  &c. ; and  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
mother-of-pearl,  hides,  coffee,  balsams,  dates,  car- 
pets, &c.  Pop.  ( 1891 ) 46,950. 

Jig.  See  Giga. 

Jigger.  See  Chigoe. 

Jiiiun.  See  Oxus. 

Jimena.  or  Ximena,  a to-ivn  of  Spain,  21  miles 
N.  of  Gibraltar,  has  some  remarkable  caves  and  the 
remains  of  a Moorish  castle.  Pop.  8500. 

Jingo,  explained  by  some  as  a corruption  of  St 
Gingulph ; by  others,  of  ‘ Jainko,’  the  Basque  name 
for  the  Supreme  Being.  Hence  the  familiar  expres- 
sions ‘by  Jingo’  and  ‘by  the  living  Jingo.’  By 
supporters  of  the  Basque  etymology  the  expression 
is  alleged  to  have  originated  in  Wales,  whither 
Edward  I.  is  said  to  have  had  a party  of  Basque 
soldiers  conveyed  during  his  Welsh  wars ; but 
‘ Hey  Jingo  ’ is  first  met  with  in  literature  in 
Oldham’s  Satyrs  tipon  the  J esidts  ( 1679 ).  Jingoism 
is  now  understood  to  be  a sort  of  British  Chauvin- 
ism, and  in  this  aspect  dates  only  from  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1878.  At  the  time  there  was  a 
strong  anti-Russian  feeling  in  London,  and  the  most 
popular  music-hall  song  of  the  day  was  a sort  of 
doggerel  threat  against  Russia,  beginning  : 

We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but  by  jingo  if  we  do, 

We ’ve  got  the  ships,  we  ’ve  got  the  men,  we ’ve  got  the 
money,  too. 

Jinn.  See  Demonology. 

Jitoinir.  See  Zhitomir. 

Joachim,  Joseph,  violinist,  was  born  at 
Kittsee,  near  Presburg,  on  28th  June  1831,  and 
received  his  musical  instruction  at  Vienna  and 
Leipzig.  He  first  appeared  in  London  in  1844. 
His  performances  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Paris,  and 
London  have  established  for  him  the  position  of 
one  of  the  first  violinists  of  the  day.  In  power 
and  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  in  the  mechanical 
qualities  of  playing,  he  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
Paganini.  His  works,  which  include  overtures, 
Hebrew  melodies,  and  other  songs,  and  composi- 
tions for  the  violin,  are  pervaded  by  the  same 


tenderness  and  depth  of  musical  feeling  that 
characterise  his  playing.  From  1850  he  was 
appointed  concert  director  in  Weimar,  and  from 
1854  in  Hanover  ; and  in  1869  he  became  a member 
of  the  senate  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  director 
and  professor  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  He 
is  a Mus.  Doc.  of  Cambridge  and  a D.C.L.  of 
Oxford ; and  on  17th  March  1889,  his  jubilee, 
was  presented  with  a magnificent  violin,  and  by 
the  German  emperor  with  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Art. 

Joachimsthal,  a mining  town  of  Bohemia, 
at  an  altitude  of  2400  feet,  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Erzgebirge,  10  miles  N.  of  Carlsbad.  In  the 
16th  century  the  mines  yielded  large  quantities  of 
silver;  but  the  production  of  this  mineral  has 
now  dwindled  down  to  less  than  250  cwt.  a year. 
Besides  silver  the  mines  yield  nickel,  bismuth,  and 
uranium.  There  is  a royal  uranium  factory.  The 
people  manufacture  tobacco,  gloves,  lace,  &c.  The 
first  German  thalers  or  dollars  (see  Dollar)  were 
coined  here..'  Pop.  6628. 

Joan,  Pope,  a fabulous  personage  long  said  to 
have  filled  the  papal  chair  as  John  VIII.  for  about 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  in  855. 
According  to  the  latest  and  accepted  form  of  the 
story,  she  was  daughter  of  an  English  missionary, 
and  was  born  at  Mainz  or  Ingelheim.  Forming  an 
illicit  connection  with  a monk  at  Fulda,  she  put 
on  male  attire  and  fled  with  him  to  Athens,  where 
her  lover  soon  died.  She  then  came  to  Rome, 
where,  from  her  remarkable  learning,  she  became 
in  quick  succession  notary  to  the  curia,  cardinal, 
and  pope,  until  her  sex  was  discovered  by  the 
premature  and  public  birth  of  a child  during  a 
solemn  procession.  This  startling  story  was  uni- 
versally believed  and  appealed  to  in  Italy  from 
1400  to  about  1600  ; it  appears  in  all  the  chronicles 
within  this  period,  and  even  so  late  as  1550  is 
found  in  the  popular  guide  for  strangers  known  as 
the  Mirabilia  Urhis  Bonioe.  Felix  Hemmerlin, 
Trithemius,  Coccius  Sabellicus,  Raphael  of  Vol- 
terra,  Pico  di  Mirandola,  and  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
(afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.)  are  all  unanimous 
in  maintaining  it,  and  indeed  Aventine  in  Ger- 
many and  Onufrio  Panvinio  in  Italy  were  the 
first  to  shake  the  general  belief  in  its  truth.  One 
of  the  severest  blows  delivered  to  the  story  was 
given  later  by  the  hand  of  the  learned  Calvinist 
David  Blondel,  in  his  Familier  Aclaircissement 
( Amst.  1649 ).  So  unquestioned  was  the  story  that 
about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  the  bust 
of  the  female  pope  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna,  along  with  those  of  the  other  popes,  and 
there  it  remained  undisturbed  till  1600,  when,  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VIII.,  Joan  was  meta- 
morphosed into  Pope  Zacharias. 

Baronins  thought  it  a satire  on  John  VIII.  ; 
Aventine,  Heumann,  and  Schrbck,  a satire  on  the 
Pornocracy ; the  Jesuit  Secchi,  a calumny  origin- 
ating with  the  Greeks,  just  as  Pagi  and  Eckhart 
thought  it  did  with  the  Waldenses ; Leo  Allatius 
believed  it  to  be  based  on  the  story  of  Thiota,  a 
false  prophetess  of  the  9th  century ; Leibnitz 
thought  it  based  on  a similar  story  that  might 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  some  foreign  bishop  ; 
while  Blasco  and  Henke  believed  it  a satirical 
allegory  on  the  origin  and  circulation  of  the  false 
decretals  of  Isidore — an  absurd  theory  developed 
still  further  by  Gfrorer.  Mosheim,  Luden,  and 
Hase  were  unable  to  believe  that  so  definite  a 
story  could  have  arisen  without  some  foundation  ; 
Kurtz,  while  saying  that  the  historical  evidence 
is  valueless,  regards  it  as  an  unsolved  riddle. 
At  length  Dr  Dollinger  disproved  all  preceding 
theories  at  once  by  showing  that  the  myth  origin- 
ated not  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  as  hitherto 
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believed,  but  was  first  put  into  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th ; and  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  story  was  deliberately  originated  by  the 
Dominicans  and  Minorites  in  the  time  of  Benedict 
VIII.,  a deadly  foe  to  the  two  orders. 

The  story  was  long  supposed  to  be  mentioned  by 
Marianus  Scotus  ( 1028-86 ),  but  it  does  not  occur 
in  his  most  ancient  MSS. , nor  yet  in  those  of  Sige- 
bert  of  Gemblours  (1030-1112)  or  of  Otto  de  Frey- 
singen  (died  1158).  The  first  to  give  it  currency  is 
the  Dominican  Stephen  de  Bourbon  (died  1261),  on 
the  authority  of  the  lost  or  as  yet  undiscovered 
MS.  of  his  contempoiary,  the  Dominican  Jean  de 
Mailly.  Thus  the  earliest  account  in  writing  is 
discovered  to  be  about  the  years  1240-50,  from 
which  source  it  was  transferred  to  works  of  history, 
like  the  popular  but  worthless  chronicle  of  the 
Dominican  Martinus  Polonus  (died  1278).  Yet 
Pope  Joan  does  not  appear  in  his  oldest  MSS.,  and 
the  interpolation  must  have  been  made  between 
1278  and  1312.  The  main  vehicle  for  circulating 
the  myth  in  Germany  was  the  chronicle  Flores 
Temporum,  which,  connected  with  various  names, 
comes  down  to  1290,  and  is  mainly  a compilation 
from  Martinus  Polonus.  Again,  the  story  was  in- 
serted in  the  so-called  Anastasms,  the  most  ancient 
collection  known  of  biographies  of  the  popes,  but 
here  again  it  is  a later  addition.  Soon  after  we 
find  it  in  Van  Maerlant’s  Historical  Mirror,  a 
metrical  Dutch  chronicle,  and  in  the  Dominican 
Tolomeo  of  Lucca,  and  later,  in  the  14th  century, 
in  the  Dominicans  Bernard  Guidonis,  Leo  of 
Orvieto,  John  of  Paris,  and  Jacobo  de  Acqui,  as 
well  as  in  Occam  the  Minorite,  the  Greek  Barlaam, 
the  English  Benedictine  Ranulph  Higden,  the 
Augustinian  Amalrich  Augerii,  Boccaccio,  and 
Petrarch.  About  the  close  of  the  13th  century 
the  story  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the 
15th  hardly  any  doubt  shows  itself  at  all.  John 
Huss,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  naturally  enough 
employed  the  pontificate  of  Joan  as  an  argument 
witnout  contradiction  from  either  side ; and  the 
Chancellor  Gerson,  in  a speech  before  Benedict 
XIII.  at  Tarascon  in  1403,  uses  the  circumstance 
as  a proof  that  the  church  could  err  in  matters  of 
fact.  The  scholastic  theologians  accepted  the  fact, 
and  we  find  so  redoubtable  a defender  of  papal 
despotism  as  Cardinal  Torrecremata  maintaining 
it,  so  that  the  gibes  of  some  busy  compilers  at 
early  Protestant  writers  for  making  much  of  so 
unsavoury  a story  are  but  idle  and  ill  informed. 
The  Dominicans,  from  their  numerous  libraries, 
might  easily  have  exposed  the  fable,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  were  actively  instrumental  in  its 
diffusion  instead.  The  story  reached  the  Greeks 
in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  it  is 
to  them  we  owe  the  revolting  detail  that  the  child 
was  bom  just  as  the  woman  was  celebrating  High 
Mass.  A Greek  scholar,  Emmanuel  Rhoidis,  in  a 
clever  study  (Eng.  trans.  by  C.  H.  Collette,  1886) 
finds  it  impossible  to  believe  that  so  well  authen- 
ticated a story  could  be  without  historical  basis ; 
and  indeed  the  chain  of  authoritative  evidence  is 
exceedingly  awkward  for  those  disposed  to  attach 
high  credit  to  tradition  in  matters  or  belief. 

Originally  the  woman  is  nameless,  and  thei-e  are 
many  discrepancies  about  her  name  (Agnes,  Gil- 
berta,  Joan),  about  the  date,  her  place  of  birth 
and  previous  abode,  and  the  mode  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Four  circumstances,  according  to  Dr 
Dollinger,  contributed  especially  to  the  production 
and  elaboration  of  the  fable  : ( 1 ) the  former  use 
of  a pierced  seat,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a pre- 
cautionary means  of  verifying  the  sex  of  a newly- 
elected  pope,  but  really  a practice  symbolic  of 
taking  possession,  the  seats  being  merely  bright  red 
sedes  porphyreticce,  from  an  ancient  Roman  bath ; 
(2)  a stone,  with  an  unintelligible  but  ingeniously 


misread  inscription,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
tombstone  of  the  unhappy  Joan;  (3)  a statue 
found  at  the  same  sjiot,  its  long  robes  being 
gratuitously  taken  for  the  dress  of  a woman  ; and 
(4)  the  custom  of  making  a circuit  in  papal  pro- 
cessions, whereby  a street  which  was  directly  in 
the  way  was  avoided.  The  woman  may  have  been 
made  of  English  blood  from  the  odium  attaching 
to  England  because  of  the  struggle  between 
Innocent  III.  and  King  John  ; and  besides,  many 
Englishwomen  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
while  St  Boniface,  even  in  his  day,  complains  not 
only  of  their  number,  but  their  dubious  character. 
Her  birth  at  the  German  city  of  Mainz  might  be 
due  to  the  inveterate  German  hostility  to  Roman 
claims,  together  with  the  fact  that  Mainz  was  the 
leading  city  of  Germany. 

See  Wensing,  Over  de  Pamin  Johanna  (Hague,  1845), 
a destructive  answer  to  another  Dutch  book  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  story,  by  Professor  Kist  ( 1843  ; 2d  ed. 
1866),  who  thinks  Pope  Joan  was  probably  the  widow 
of  Leo  IV. ; Bianchi-Giovini,  Esame  Critico  deyli  Atti 
relativi  alia  Papessa  Giovanna  (Milan,  1845);  and 
especially  Dollinger,  Die  Papstfaheln  des  Mittelalters 
(Munich,  1863  ; Eng.  trans.  by  A.  Plummer,  1871),  where 
the  historical  evidence  is  examined  and  conclusively 
demolished. 

Joannes  Damascenus.  John  Chrysorroas 
( ‘ the  golden-flowing  ’ ) of  Damascus,  a great  theolo- 
gian and  hymn-writer  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was 
born  at  Damascus,  it  is  said,  in  676,  but  certainly 
before  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  of  a Christian 
family  of  distinction  in  this  city,  known  by  the 
Arabic  surname  of  Mansour.  He  Avas  carefully 
educated,  together  Avith  his  adopted  brother  Cos- 
mas,  by  the  learned  Italian  monk  Cosmas,  who  had 
been  brought  a slave  to  Damascus,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  called  to  the  office  of  vizier  to  the 
reigning  calif.  He  replied  in  quick  succession 
to  the  iconoclastic  measures  of  Leo  the  Isaurian 
with  two  memorable  addresses  in  which  he  vigor- 
ously defended  the  practice  of  image-Avorship.  His 
biographer  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ( 10th  cen- 
tury), tells  us  that  Leo,  unable  to  reach  his  formid- 
able antagonist  by  open  means,  caused  a treason- 
able letter’  to  be  forged,  in  consequence  of  which 
John’s  hand  Avas  struck  off  by  order  of  the  calif, 
but  after  a night  of  prayer  to  the  Virgin  miracu- 
lously restored.  It  is  certain  that  his  later  years 
were  spent  in  a monastery,  that  of  St  Sabas  near- 
Jerusalem,  where  we  are  told  he  mortified  his  flesh 
with  ascetic  practices  of  rrnusual  severity.  Here 
he  forrnd  leisure  and  inspiration  to  write  his  leartred 
Avorks  and  his  religious  poetry,  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  died  soon  after  754. 

His  chief  Greek  works  are  Pons  Seientice,  a group 
of  three  works,  together  forming  an  encyclopaedia  of 
Christian  theology ; De  Imaginibus  Orationes  III. ; De 
Recta  Sententia  Liber,  a formal  profession  of  faith ; 
Contra  Jacohitas ; Dicdogiis  contra  Manichaeos;  Dispu- 
tatio  Christiani  et  Saraceni ; De  Draconibus  et  Strygibus, 
in  which  he  combats  popular  superstitions ; De  Duabus 
in  Christo  Voluntatibus,  an  attack  on  Monophysite  and 
Monothelite  heresy;  Adversus  Nestor  ia/nos ; Loci  Selecti 
in  Epistolas  S.  Pauli,  mostly  from  the  homilies  of  St 
Chrysostom ; Sacra  Parallela,  consisting  of  passages 
from  Holy  Writ  illustrated  by  parallel  passages  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers ; Homilice,  thirteen  in 
number ; Carmina,  including  both  canons  or  prose 
hymns  and  metrical  hymns ; and  Vita  Barlaam  et 
Joasaph,  his  most  famous  Avork,  now  known  to  be  a 
disguised  version  of  the  life  of  Buddha.  Of  John’s 
Canons  the  noblest  is  that  for  Easter,  begmning,  in 
Neale’s  translation,  ‘ ’Tis  the  day  of  Resurrection;  Earth, 
teU  it  out  abroad.’  Other  hymns  known  to  Englishmen 
through  the  same  translator  are ‘Those  eternal  bowers,’ 

‘ Take  the  last  kiss,  the  last  for  ever,’  and  ‘ Come  ye  faith- 
ful, raise  the  strain.’  The  first  adequate  edition  of  the 
works  of  Joannes  Damascenus  was  that  of  the  Dominican 
Michael  Le  Quien  (2  vols.  folio,  Paris,  1712).  This  was 
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reprinted  at  Venice  in  1748,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  edition 
in  Migne’s  Patrolugia  (3  vols.  1864). 

See  the  articles  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  and  Hymns  ; 
also  Dr  Neale’s  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1870),  and 
Dr  Joseph  Langen’s  admirable  book,  Johannes  von 
Damaskus  (Gotha,  1879);  also  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lnpton’s 
St  John  of  Damascus  (1882),  in  the  ‘Fathers  for  English 
Readers.’ 

Joan  of  Arc  (Fr.  Jeanne  d’Arc),  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  that 
ever  crossed  the  stage  of  history,  was  born  of  poor 
but  devout  parents,  in  the  village  of  Domremy, 
near  Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine  and 
Champagne,  6th  January  1412.  Like  other  maidens 
of  her  rank  she  was  taught  to  sew  and  spin,  not  to 
read  and  write ; and  in  the  quietness  of  her  country- 
life  she  grew  up  tall  and  handsome  in  form,  sweet 
and  womanly  in  nature,  unlike  the  other  girls 
around  her  only  in  her  greater  modesty,  industry, 
and  devotion.  Her  religious  faith  was  ardent  almost 
from  her  cradle ; she  loved  to  be  alone,  and  she 
brooded  in  her  waking  dreams  over  the  Bible  stoi’y 
and  the  legends  of  the  saints,  until  these  became 
as  real  to  her  as  they  were  to  St  Teresa.  The  cold 
abstraction  of  patriotism  she  never  discovered  for 
herself,  but  she  mourned  with  passionate  prayers 
and  tears  over  the  sorrows  of  down-trodden  France, 
until  these  prayers  took  real  shapes,  and  returned 
to  her  with  form  and  sound  as  messages  from 
heaven.  And  thus  there  gradually  grew  up  within 
her  heart  the  conviction  that  she  had  been  chosen 
by  God  to  do  a special  work  of  deliverance  for  her 
country.  At  thirteen,  the  noon  of  a summer’s 
day,  she  first  saw  a ligdit  and  heard  an  audible 
voice  from  heaven,  and  her  terror  gradually  dis- 
appeared as  these  signs  were  repeatedly  vouchsafed 
and  became  dear  and  familiar  to  her.  St  Michael, 
St  Catharine,  and  St  Margaret  bent  over  her  and 
whispered  in  her  ears  her  heavenly  mission,  and 
though  calm  to  outward  eyes,  henceforward  she 
lived  an  inward  life  apart,  given  to  God  and  her 
saints.  During  that  unhappy  time  of  national 
degradation  a prophecy,  ascribed  to  Merlin,  was 
current  in  Lorraine,  that  the  kingdom  lost  by  a 
woman  (Queen  Isabella)  should  be  saved  by  a 
virgin,  and  no  doubt  this,  together  with  her  visions, 
helped  to  define  her  mission  to  the  brooding  and 
enthusiastic  mind  of  the  young  peasant  girl.  ‘ I 
had  far  rather  rest  and  spin  by  my  mother’s 
side,’  she  said  with  simple  pathos,  ‘for  this  is  no 
work  of  my  choosing,  but  I must  go  and  do  it,  for 
my  Lord  wills  it.’  Her  story  was  at  first  laughed 
to  scorn,  but  her  persistence  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition, and  at  last  she  succeeded  in  making  her 
way  to  the  Dauphin  and  convincing  him  by  secret 
.signs  of  her  sincerity.  ‘ There  is  more  in  God’s 
book  than  in  yours,’  she  said  to  the  doubting  and 
hesitating  theologians.  She  put  on  male  dress  and 
a suit  of  white  armour,  mounted  a black  charger, 
bearing  a banner  of  her  own  device — white,  em- 
broidered with  lilies,  on  one  side  a picture  of  God 
enthroned  on  clouds,  on  the  other  the  shield  of 
France,  supported  by  two  angels,  togetber  with  a 
pennon  on  which  was  represented  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Her  sword  was  one  that  she  divined  would 
be  found  buried  behind  the  altar  in  the  church  of 
St  Catharine  de  Fierbois.  Thus  equipped  she  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  6000  men, 
dictated  a letter  to  the  English,  and  advanced  to 
aid  Dunois  in  the  relief  of  Orleans,  which  was  hard 
beset  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Her  arrival  fired 
the  fainting  hearts  of  the  French  with  a new  enthu- 
siasm, and  rough  and  hardened  soldiers  left  off  their 
oaths  and  their  debauchery  under  the  spell  of  her 
pure  presence.  On  the  29th  April  1429  she  threw 
herself  into  the  city,  and,  after  fifteen  days  of  fight- 
ing, the  English  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retreat,  carrying  with  them  the  tale  of  terror 
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at  the  strange  witchcraft  by  which  they  had  been 
overcome.  At  once  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed, 
the  French  spirit  again  awoke,  and  within  a week 
the  enemy  were  swept  from  the  principal  positions 
on  the  Loire.  Amid  the  carnage  and  confusion  of 
her  strange  surroundings,  Joan  showed  the  same 
purity,  simplicity,  and  good  sense  that  had  marked 
the  village  girl.  She  shrank  with  womanly  tears 
from  the  sight  of  bloodshed,  and  trembled  with 
terror  at  her  first  wound,  while  the  brutal  taunts  of 
the  English  soldiers  stung  her  purity  to  the  heart, 
and  drew  hot  tears  of  indignation  from  her  eyes. 
But  all  thoughts  of  self  were  lost  in  devotion  to  her 
mission  of  which  heaven  had  given  such  infallible 
proofs,  and  now,  with  resistless  enthusiasm,  she 
urged  on  the  weak-hearted  Dauphin  to  his  corona- 
tion. Less  than  three  months  later  she  stood 
beside  him  at  Rheims,  and  with  tears  of  joy  saluted 
him  as  king.  ‘ Would  it  were  God’s  pleasure,’  she 
said  to  the  archbishop,  ‘ that  I might  go  and  keep 
sheep  once  more  with  my  sisters  and  my  brothers  : 
they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me  again.’  But 
heaven  had  reserved  for  her  its  highest  honour — 
to  set  the  martyr’s  crown  upon  her  brow. 

Joan  could  not  infuse  her  spirit  into  the  hesitat- 
ing coward  and  his  corrupt  courtiers,  and  .she 
wore  out  her  heart  with  vexation  as  she  saw  the 
work  of  heaven  prevented  by  the  unworthiness 
of  man.  She  continued  to  accompany  the  French 
armies,  and  was  present  in  many  conflicts,  and  was 
mortified  to  the  heart  by  the  failure  to  carry  Paris. 
At  length,  on  the  24th  May  1430,  she  threw  herself 
with  a handful  of  men  into  Compiegne,  which  was 
then  besieged  by  the  forces  of  Burgundy ; and, 
bein«'  driven  back  by  them  in  a desperate  sally, 
was  left  behind  by  her  men,  taken  prisoner,  and 
sold  to  the  English  by  John  of  Luxembourg,  in 
November,  for  10,000  livres.  In  December  she  was 
carried  to  Rouen,  the  headquarters  of  the  English, 
heavily  fettered  and  flung  into  a gloomy  prison, 
and  at  length  arraigned  before  the  spiritual 
tribunal  of  Pierre  Cauchon,  then  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais and  a wretched  creature  of  the  English, 
as  a sorceress  and  a heretic,  while  the  dastard 
she  had  crowned  a king  left  her  to  die.  Hei 
trial  was  long,  and  was  disgraced  by  everj'  form 
of  shameful  brutality,  under  hardly  even  the  forms 
of  justice.  Day  after  day  a host  of  learned-  doctors 
tortured  her  simple  heart  with  tortuous  questions, 
the  aim  of  which  was  to  get  their  victim  to  con- 
demn herself.  Even  through  the  untrustworthy 
forms  in  which  they  are  recorded  for  us  her 
answers  show  forth  the  noble  simplicity  of  very 
truth.  Innumerable  questions  on  the  nature  of 
her  visions  were  answered  with  the  same  calmness 
and  strength,  and  her  judges  were  for  very  shaine 
driven  to  finish  the  interrogations  in  private, 
and  to  resort  to  the  nameless  infamy  of  sending 
Nicholas  Loyseleur,  a pretended  confessor,  to  draw 
matter  for  her  condemnation  from  the  most  .sacred 
confidences  of  religion.  In  the  judgment  she  was 
found  guilty  of  sacrilege,  profanation,  disobedience 
to  the  church,  pride,  and  idolatry,  and  the  formal 
condemnation  was  conveyed  in  twelve  articles. 
The  judges  did  not  disallow  the  possibility  of 
heavenly  visions,  but  they  declared  those  of  Joan 
to  be  illusions  of  the  devil.  They  were  now  ready 
to  send  her  to  her  doom,  but  they  wished  first  to 
force  her  to  an  abjuration  in  order  to  degrade  her  in 
public  opinion,  and  they  tortured  her  by  alternate 
threats  and  promises,  until  the  bewildered  girl  at 
length  declared  that  she  submitted  to  the  church, 
and  blindly  subscribed  evei-y  thing  they  asked  of  her. 
They  then  condemned  her  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  forced  her  again  to  put  on  woman’s 
dress.  But  it  was  far  from  being  meant  that  she 
should  escape  the  fii’e.  As  she  lay  in  her  cell 
overwhelmed  with  self-reproach  and  despair,  and 
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denied  what  she  most  longed  for  and  had  been 
solemnly  promised — the  eucharist,  she  was  sub- 
jected to  new  indignities  from  the  brutality  of  her 
guards,  who  stripped  her  of  her  woman’s  dress, 
so  that  to  protect  her  chastity  she  was  compelled 
again  to  put  on  the  forbidden  dress  she  had  laid 
aside.  This  was  at  once  made  the  grounds  for  a 
charge  that  she  had  relapsed,  and  she  was  Avith- 
out  delay  brought  again  to  the  stake,  May  30, 
1431.  The  woman’s  tears  dried  upon  her  cheeks, 
and  she  faced  her  doom  with  the  triumphant 
courage  of  the  martyr,  declaring  that  she  Knew 
her  revelations  were  from  God,  and  that  she  had 
only  submitted  through  fear  of  the  fire.  Her  con- 
fessor to  the  last  held  up  the  cross  before  her  eyes, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  that  wrapped  her 
round  she  ceased  not  to  repeat  the  sacred  name  of 
Jesus,  and  to  invoke  his  saints ; a last  time  she 
was  heard  to  e.xclaim  ‘ Jesus,’  then  her  head  sank 
down  : she  had  finished  her  prayer  in  heaven.  So 
peiished  the  great  uncanonised  saint  of  France, 
leaving  an  inetfaceahle  stain  upon  English  honour. 

But  Joan’s  mission  was  accomplished,  and  by  the 
enthusiasm  that  she  awoke  the  English  were  driven 
from  the  sacred  soil  of  France.  Twenty-five  years 
after  her  death  Pope  Calixtus  III.  acceded  to  the 
rayer  of  her  mother  and  her  brothers  (who  had 
een  ennobled  under  the  name  De  Lys),  that  the 
process  by  which  she  was  condemned  should  he  re- 
examined. After  a careful  inquiry  the  finding  Avas 
that  the  tAvelve  articles  on  which  her  sentence  Avas 
based  Avere  false,  and  that  therefore  the  Avhole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  were  null  and 
void.  The  judgment  Avas  publicly  declared  on  the 
spot,  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen,  on  Avhich  she 
suffered.  But  long  before  this  she  had  been  en- 
shrined a saint  in  the  popular  imagination,  Avhich 
read  the  wrath  of  heaven  into  the  sudden  end  that 
had  quickly  come  to  every  one  connected  Avith  the 
trial.  Indeed,  the  people  had  been  slow  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  maid  Avas  actually  dead,  and  at 
first  readily  believed  in  the  impostor  Avho  arose  in 
Lorraine  five  years  later. 

The  story  of  Joan  has  been  a rich  motive  in  the  Avorld 
of  art,  from  the  honest  mediocrity  of  the  youthful 
Southey  and  the  noble  tragic  sense  of  Schiller  to  the 
heartless  ribaldry  of  Voltaire  and  the  fantastic  mummery 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Painter  and  sculptor  have  spent 
their  genius  on  the  theme  without  as  yet  adequately 
reahsing  its  simple  giandeur.  See  Quicherat’s  elaborate 
work,  Proces  de  Condemnation  et  Rehabilitation  de  Jeanne 
d’Arc  (5  vols.  1841-49);  the  books  by  Michelet,  Henri 
Martin,  and  Joseph  Fabre  ; the  iconoclastic  paradox  of 
Lesigne  (1889),  H.  Wallon’s  richly-illustrated  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (4th  ed.  1883),  Janet  Tuckey’s  sketch  (1880),  and 
works  by  Blaze  de  Bury  (1889),  Lanery  (1889),  feorel 
(1889),  Marenholtz  (1890),  Ayrolles  (1890-94),  Lord 
Ronald  Gower  ( 1893),  and  Mrs  Oliphant  (1896).  For  the 
literary  development,  see  Rummer  (1874);  and  for  the 
military  question,  Marin’s  Jcan/ic  d’Arc  Strategists  ( 1889 ). 

Job.  The  Book  of  Job  is  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  man  Avhose  history  is  the  subject  of  it. 
In  HebreAv  the  name  is  lyyob,  of  Avhich  no  certain 
explanation  has  been  given.  As  it  now  exists,  the 
book  consists  of  five  parts  : ( 1 ) The  prologue, 
chaps,  i.-ii.  This  tells  us  of  a man  called  Job  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  Avho  Avas  ‘ perfect  and  upright, 
fearing  God,  and  escheAving  evil.’  The  man’s 
worldly  prosperity  Avas  in  correspondence  Avith  his 
godliness.  In  the  council  of  heaven  the  disin- 
terestedness of  his  religion  Avas  called  in  question 
by  the  adversary,  who  successively  receives  per- 
mission first  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  possessions 
and  bereave  him  of  his  children,  and  secondly,  to 
afflict  him  in  his  person  with  a frightful  malady. 
In  spite  of  these  afflictions  Job  holds  fast  his 
integrity:  ‘In  all  this  Job  sinned  not.’  Hearing 
of  his  calamities,  his  three  friends  among  the 
neighbouring  emirs  come  to  condole  Avith  him.  In 
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the  presence  of  his  friends  Job  loses  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  breaks  out  into  a passionate  complaint, 
lamenting  that  he  had  ever  been  born  ( iii. ). 

(2)  The  debate  betAveen  Job  and  his  friends, 
chaps,  iv.-xxxi.  Both  the  tone  and  the  sentiments 
of  Job’s  complaint  seem  Avrong  to  his  friends,  and 
this  feeling  on  their  part  initiates  a debate  betAveen 
them  and  Job  upon  the  meaning  of  his  afflictions, 
Avhich  Avidens  out  into  a general  discussion  of  the 
causes  and  purposes  of  evil  and  affliction  in  God’s 
providence.  The  theory  of  the  friends  is  that 
affliction  implies  previous  commission  of  sins  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferer,  though  in  the  case  of  a 
good  man,  such  as  Job,  it  is  not  punitive  but  dis- 
ciplinary, meant  to  Avean  him  from  evil  still  cling- 
ing to  him ; they  therefore  exhort  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  hold  up  a bright  future  before  him.  Job 
denies  that  his  sufferings  are  due  to  sin,  of  Avhich 
he  is  innocent ; God  Avrongly  holds  him  guilty  and 
afflicts  him.  And  here  the  dispute  Avith  his  friends 
works  into  the  problem  raised  by  Satan,  Avhether 
Job  Avould  renounce  God  to  his  face.  Under  the 
insinuations  of  his  friends,  Avhich,  Avith  his  con- 
sciousness of  innocence,  left  him  no  escape  but 
deny  the  rectitude  of  God,  Job  is  almost  driven  to 
openly  disoAvn  God.  Though  stopping  short  of 
this,  he  reaches  the  conclusion,  supported  not  onlj’ 
by  his  OAvn  history  but  by  much  Avhich  can  be  seen 
in  the  Avorld,  that  there  is  not  that  necessary  con- 
nection betAveen  sin  and  suffering  Avhich  the  friends 
insisted  on.  The  discussion  betAveen  Job  and  his 
friends  consists  of  three  circles  of  speeches  : ( 1 ) 
chaps,  iv.-xiv.  ; (2)  chaps,  xv.-xxi.  ; (3)  chaps, 
xxii.-xxxi.  Each  of  these  circles  consists  of  six 
speeches,  one  by  each  of  the  friends  Avith  a reply 
from  Job.  In  the  last  circle,  hoAvever,  the  third 
disputant,  Zophar,  fails  to  speak.  This  is  a con- 
fession of  defeat ; and  Job,  left  victor  in  the  strife, 
resumes  his  parable,  protesting  before  heaven  his 
innocence,  and  adjuring  God  to  reveal  to  him  the 
cause  of  his  afflictions. 

(3)  The  speeches  of  Elihu,  chaps,  xxxii.-xxxvii. 
A youthful  bystander,  named  Elihu,  Avho  hitherto 
had  been  a silent  listener  to  the  debate,  here  inter- 
venes, expressing  his  dissatisfaction  both  Avith  Job 
and  his  friends.  He  is  shocked  by  Job’s  irrever- 
ence in  charging  God  with  unrighteousness,  and 
indignant  that  the  friends  have  not  brought  for- 
Avard  such  arguments  as  to  shoAV  him  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  His  abhorrence  of  Job’s  sentiments  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  three  friends,  from  Avhose 
theories  of  evil  he  differs  mainly  in  giving  greater 
prominence  to  the  idea  that  affliction  is  disciplinary 
and  proceeds  from  the  goodness  of  God.  (4)  The 
words  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  storm,  chap,  xxxviii.- 
xlii.  6.  In  ansAver  to  Job’s  repeated  demand  that 
God  would  appear  and  solve  the  riddle  of  his 
sufferings  the  Lord  speaks  out  of  the  tempest.  He 
does  not  refer  to  Job’s  problem  directly,  but  in  a 
series  of  splendid  pictures  from  the  material  crea- 
tion and  animated  nature  he  makes  all  his  glory 
to  pass  before  Job.  The  sufferer  is  humbled  and 
silent.  Such  thoughts  of  God  bring  him  back 
to  the  right  position  of  man  before  the  Creator 
— he  repents  his  former  Avords  in  dust  and  ashes. 
(5)  The  epilogue,  chap.  xlii.  7-17.  Job  having 
humbled  himself  before  God,  and  attained  to  a 
fuller  knoAvledge  of  him,  is  restored  to  a prosperity 
double  that  Avhich  he  enjoyed  before,  and  dies  old 
and  full  of  days.  With  tiie  exception  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Elihu,  the  connection  of  Avhich  Avith  the 
poem  in  its  original  form  is  liable  to  doubt,  all 
these  five  parts  appear  original  elements  of  the 
book,  though  some  of  them  may  contain  expansions 
of  a later  date. 

The  traditional  vieAV  among  the  JeAvs  Avas  that 
the  Book  of  Job  Avas  strictly  historical.  Dissen- 
tients from  this  vieAV,  hoAvever,  are  referred  to  in 
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the  Talmud,  where  a rabbi  is  alluded  to  who  had 
said  : ‘ A Job  existed  not,  and  was  not  created  ; he 
is  a parable.’  And  Maitnonides  (died  1204)  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  ‘ Job  is  a parable,  meant 
to  exhibit  the  views  of  mankind  in  regard  to 
Providence.’  In  the  Christian  church  also  the 
prevailing  opinion  waS  that  the  book  contained 
literal  history.  Luther,  however,  while  admitting 
a basis  of  history,  was  of  opinion  that  the  history 
had  been  poetically  treated.  He  says  in  his  Table- 
talk:  ‘ I hold  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  real  history ; 
but  that  everything  so  happened  and  was  so  done 
I do  not  believe,  but  think  that  some  ingenious, 
pious,  and  learned  man  composed  it  as  it  is.  ’ This 
is  perhaps  the  prevalent  opinion  in  modern  times, 
though  there  are  many  scholars,  some  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  most  conservative  school  of  criticism, 
such  as  Hengstenberg,  who  hold  that  the  poem  is 
a pure  creation  of  the  author’s  mind  with  a didac- 
tic purpose  and  without  any  historical  foundation. 
That  the  jjoem  is  not  strict  history  is  shown  by 
the  many  ideal  elements  contained  in  it — e.g.  the 
heavenly  council  (chap,  i.-ii. ; cf.  1 Kings,  xxii.  19); 
the  addresses  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty 
(xxxviii.-xlii.) ; the  symbolical  numbers,  three  and 
seven,  used  to  describe  Job’s  flocks  and  his  children 
( i.  2-3 ) ; and  the  profound  thought  and  elaborate 
imagery  in  the  various  speeches,  which,  so  far  from 
being  the  extemporaneous  utterances  of  three  or 
four  persons  casually  brought  together,  could  only 
be  the  leisurely  production  of  a writer  of  the 
highest  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  a work  of  such  extent  and  written 
at  the  comparatively  early  date  to  which  the  book 
belongs  should  be  purely  poetical  invention.  The 
reference  to  Job  in  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14),  which  can 
hardly  be  to  our  present  book,  suggests  that  there 
was  a well-known  tradition  which  represented  Job 
as  a man  famed  for  piety  in  ancient  times.  This 
tradition  the  author  of  the  book  laid  hold  of  and 
no  doubt  embellished  with  many  details  in  order 
to  convey  through  it  the  lessons  in  regard  to  Pro- 
vidence which  it  was  his  object  to  teach. 

Students  of  the  book  have  not  found  it  easy  to 
dispose  all  its  contents  under  a single  conception, 
and  some  writers,  as  Bleek,  have  contented  them- 
selves with  stating  some  lessons  which  it  obviously 
teaches.  The  prologue,  for  instance,  shows  how 
even  pious  men  may  be  visited  with  severe  afflic- 
tions, wliich  it  is  wrong  to  consider  due  to  special 
sins  on  their  part,  or  to  regard  as  signs  of  God’s  dis- 
pleasure. Again,  the  course  of  the  debate,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  divine  speeches  from  the 
storm-cloud,  suggests  that  it  is  presumption  in  man 
to  pass  judgment  on  God’s  providence,  which  it  is 
beyond  human  wisdom  to  comprehend,  man’s  true 
wisdom  lying  in  fearing  the  Lord  and  reverent 
submission  even  amidst  intellectual  darkness  and 
perplexity.  This  second  truth  may  be  said  to  be 
the  burden  of  the  words  of  the  Almighty  spoken 
out  of  the  stoi’in-cloud,  and  many  writers  have 
concluded  that  this  truth,  taught  by  God  himself, 
must  be  just  the  lesson  intended  by  the  book. 
This  view,  however,  neglects  entirely  the  light 
given  to  the  reader  in  the  prologue,  and  also  Job’s 
restoration  narrated  in  the  epilogue,  and  indeed 
the  wdiole  debate  between  Job  and  his  friends.  A 
just  theory  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  must  take 
account  of  all  its  elements.  Now,  first,  the  books 
of  Scripture  have  mostly  a practical  aim,  and  are 
directed  to  the  instruction  of  Israel  as  a people 
in  special  circumstances.  The  circumstances  dis- 
closed by  the  book  are  those  of  great  distress  and 
perplexity  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  providence 
arising  out  of  this  distress.  Job,  though  repre- 
sented as  an  individual,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  suffering  righteous,  or  it  may  be  of 
Israel.  His  history,  with  the  lessons  it  teaches. 


are  the  lessons  which  Israel  should  comfort  itself 
with  in  its  circumstances  of  affliction.  Now,  these 
lessons  partly  come  out  in  the  debate  with  the 
three  friends  and  partly  in  the  history  of  Job’s 
mind,  his  perplexity,  return  to  faith,  arid  restora- 
tion. When  the  great  calamity  of  the  downfall  of 
the  state  befell  Israel  the  prophetic  view  that  it 
was  due  to  the  sin  of  the  people  was  accepted,  and 
was  sufficient  when  the  state  as  a unity  was  con- 
sidered. But  many  pious  indi\  iduals  suffered  for 
sins  of  which  they  had  not  been  guilty,  and,  as  in 
this  age  the  position  and  worth  of  the  individual 
began  to  rise  into  prominence,  this  fact  occasioned 
perplexity  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  Providence. 
Further,  when  the  exile  was  prolonged  and  a new 
generation  arose,  innocent  of  the  sins  of  a former 
age,  and  yet  involved  in  its  punishment,  this  per- 
plexity increased,  and  questions  began  to  be  asked 
whether  the  view  that  sufferings  were  always  due 
to  previous  sin  was  sufficient.  This  is  the  question 
in  debate  between  Job  and  his  friends.  They 
maintained  the  affirmative,  while  Job  dissented, 
founding  on  his  own  history  and  on  much  that  he 
could  perceive  in  the  world.  When  the  author  of 
the  book  allows  Job  to  put  his  friends  to  silence, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  teach  that 
the  ancient  view  left  much  unexplained,  and  was 
not  a solution  applicable  in  all  cases.  And  when 
in  the  prologue  he  exhibits  the  case  of  an  upright 
man  afflicted  as  a trial  of  his  uprightness ; and  in 
the  body  of  the  book  the  man  in  spite  of  much 
doubt  and  even  sinful  frailty  holding  fast  his 
integrity  ; and  then  in  the  epilogue  the  same  man, 
victorious  in  his  faith  and  more  reverent  in  his 
submission  to  God,  crowned  -with  double  pros- 
perity, we  may  infer  that  it  was  his  design  to 
teach  Israel  that  sufferings  may  he  a trial  of  the 
righteous,  which,  if  reverently  borne,  will  lift  them 
up  into  fuller  knowledge  of  God,  and  therefore  into 
more  assured  peace  and  felicity.  This  is  the  lesson 
which  he  desires  to  teach  Israel  amidst  its  sorrows 
and  the  perplexities  occasioned  by  them. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  originality  of 
the  prologue  and  epilogue  wliich  have  little  weight. 
Among  modern  scholars  the  jirevailing  view  is 
that  the  speeches  of  Elihu  (xxxii.-xxxvii. ) are  an 
insertion  of  a later  date.  This  view  rests  on  such 
facts  as  these  : that  Elihu  is  not  mentioned  either 
in  the  prologue  or  epilogue  ; that  Job  makes  no 
reply  to  him,  nor  is  he  referred  to  in  the  divine 
answer  from  the  storm-cloud ; that  he  betrays  a 
mannerism  which  looks  like  the  creation  of  a differ- 
ent author ; that  the  language  of  his  speeches  is 
less  pure  Hebrew  than  the  rest  of  the  book ; and 
that  his  strong  repugnance  to  the  irreverence  of  Job, 
and  his  more  profound  sense  of  man’s  sin  and  tlie 
goodness  of  God,  belong  to  a later  age  than  the 
original  book.  The  section  is  of  great  interest  and 
significance  in  a religious  point  of  view.  There  are 
other  passages — e.g.  chap,  xxviii.,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fit  into  the  general  scope  of  the  book, 
and  a good  many  passages  are  wanting  in  the 
original  form  of  the  Greek  version. 

The  age  of  the  Book  of  Job  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  age  of  Job  himself.  Job  is 
assumed  to  have  lived  in  the  Patriarchal  period, 
the  colours  of  which  the  author  has  skilfully  thrown 
over  his  composition.  The  author,  however,  is  an 
Isi-aelite,  whose  work  is  a reflection  of  the  religious 
life  and  religious  thought  of  Israel.  Two  general 
facts  point  to  the  age  of  the  exile  as  the  period  to 
which  the  book  belongs  : first,  the  condition  of 
great  disorder  and  misery  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  poem  (ix.  24;  xii.  6 ; xxiv.  12,  &c.) ; 
and  secondly,  the  discussions  on  Providence  and 
the  relation  of  suffering  to  the  righteous,  Avhich 
reveal  a condition  of  perplexity  in  men’s  minds 
occasioned  by  the  miseries  of  the  captivity.  Other 
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things  also  point  to  the  same  period — e.g.  the  very 
highly  developed  doctrine  regarding  God,  which  is 
paralleled  only  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvL,  and  the  later 
psalms  ( Ps.  cxxxix. ) ; the  inwardness  of  the  moral- 
ity inculcated  ( e.g.  chap.  xxxi. ) ; and  the  general 
affinity  of  the  hook  in  thought  and  language  with 
writings  of  the  exile  age.  Job  iii.  is  probably 
dependent  on  Jer.  xx.  14  seq.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  altogether  unknown.  It  was  only  the 
prophets  who  usually  put  their  names  to  their 
writings. 

The  literature  is  very  copious,  comprising  A.  Schultens 
(1737);  Umbreit  (1832);  Hirzel-Olshausen-Dillmann, 
Exeget.  Handhuch  ( 1839-69 ) ; Stickel  ( 1842 ) ; Schlott- 
niann  ( 1851 ) ; Renan  ( 1859 ) ; Delitzsch,  Ewald  ( both 
trans. ) ; Hitzig  ( 1874 ) ; Cox  ( 1880 ) ; Davidson  ( Cambridge 
Bible  for  schools,  1884);  Bradley  (1887);  Froude,  Shoi't 
Studies  (vol.  i.) ; Budde,  Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  d.  B.  Hidb 
(1876)  ; Grill,  Zur  Kritik  d.  B.  Hiob  (1890). 

Job’s  Tears  (Coix  lachryma),  a corn-plant  of 
India.  It  is  a grass,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height 
ef  eight  feet,  with  the  stout  habit  of  maize,  to 
which  also  it  is  botanically  allied.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  tear-like  form  of  the  hard,  shining, 
bluish-white  seeds,  wliich  are  sometimes  made  into 
bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  are  also  an  article  of 
food.  Though  one  of  the  worst  of  the  cereals, 
it  lias  become  almost  naturalised  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  a Benedictine  monk 
at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  who  held  successively  the 
offices  of  abbot’s  chaplain  and  almoner,  wrote  a 
domestic  chronicle  of  his  abbey  from  1173  to  the 
year  1202,  and  died  about  1211.  This  is  the  famous 
Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda,  edited  by  J.  G. 
Rokewode  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1840,  which 
gave  Carlyle  the  inspiration  out  of  which  grew 
Past  and  Present,  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  works. 
The  admiration  of  this  simple  and  veracious  13th- 
century  monk  for  his  superior.  Abbot  Sampson, 
touched  the  sympathetic  imagination  of  the  great 
19th-century  champion  of  hero-worship,  with  whose 
masterpiece  Jocelin’s  name  will  remain  for  ever 
inalienably  linked. 

Jockey  Club.  See  Horseracing. 

J odelU;  a peculiar  manner  of  singing  with  the 
falsetto  voice  in  harmonic  progressions,  practised 
by  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Swiss. 

Jodhpur,  or  Marwar,  the  largest  in  area  of  the 
Rajputana  states,  containing  37,000  sq.  m.  ; and 
the  second  in  population  (2,521,727  in  1891).  Agri- 
culture generally  is  in  a backward  condition, 
and  there  are  few  manufactures  save  of  salt  from 
the  Sambhdr  lake,  half  in  Jodhpur  and  half  in 
Jeypore  (q.v.).  There  are  no  railways,  but  one 
good  road  traverses  the  state.  Education  is 
neglected.  The  climate  is  remarkably  dry,  and 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  nigiit  and 
day  very  great.  Jodhpur  was  taken  under  British 
protection  in  1818,  paying  a tribute  of  £10,000  a 
year,  and  providing  a ‘ contingent  ’ of  native  horse. 
The  country  was  ill  governed  ; and  the  contingent 
joined  the  mutineers  in  1857. — The  capital  city 
of  the  state,  Jodhpur,  founded  in  1459,  is  of  little 
interest.  The  marked  difference  between  Jodhpur 
and  the  adjacent  state  of  Jeypore  (q.v.)  is  very 
interesting. 

Joel,  the  second  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  He  is  designated  in  i.  1 as  the  son  of 
Pethuel,  or  (as  it  is  given  in  most  of  the  ancient 
versions)  Bethuel,  but  of  his  personal  history 
nothing  is  told.  It  can  be  inferred,  however,  from 
his  book,  Avith  a high  degree  of  probability  amount- 
ing almost  to  certainty,  that  he  lived  in  or  near 
Jerusalem  considerably  after  the  exile.  The  Book  of 
Joel  falls  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  separateness 
of  Avhich  is  obscured  for  readers  of  the  Authorised 
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English  Version  by  the  use  of  futures  instead  of 
preterites  in  ii.  18,  19a;  the  passage  is  correctly 
given  in  narrative  form  in  the  Revised  Version. 
The  first  part,  addressed  by  the  prophet  in  his  own 
name  to  his  contemporaries,  relates  to  a present 
plague  of  locusts  and  the  calamities  caused  by  it ; 

i.  2— ii.  11  describes  with  vivid  hyperbolical  imagery 
the  dire  invasion  Avhich  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  country  and  the  arrival  of  the  final  consum- 
ing judgment  knoAvn  as  ‘ the  day  of  Jehovah ; ’ in 

ii.  12-17,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he 
summons  the  people  to  a solemn  fast  at  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  priests  to  intercessory  prayer.  The 
second  part  contains  Jehovah’s  answer,  prefaced 
by  the  Avoids  already  referred  to  : ‘ Then  Avas  the 
Lord  jealous  for  his  land,  and  had  pity  on  his 
people ; and  the  Lord  answered  and  said  unto  his 
people.’  First,  a promise  of  fruitful  seasons  to 
make  up  for  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  is  given 
(ii.  19-26) ; this  is  folloAved  by  the  promise  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  Jews  and  even 
upon  their  servants,  and  the  final  coming  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  Avhich  is  to  issue  in  a divine  judg- 
ment upon  their  heathen  enemies  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  (‘Jehovah  judgeth’)  and  in  the  final 
establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  a holy  city,  the 
centre  of  fertility  to  the  surrounding  land  ( ii.  27 — 

iii.  21 ).  The  style  of  Joel  is  regarded  by  scholars 
as  elegant  and  pure  rather  than  original ; his  pro- 
phetic conceptions  are  largely  modelled  on  those 
of  older  prophets  from  Amos  to  Ezekiel.  Until 
recently,  indeed,  the  prevailing  inclination  of  critics 
Avas  to  assign  an  early  date  to  the  book,  most  of 
them  placing  it  in  the  minority  of  Joash,  king  of 
Judah,  because  the  priests,  and  not  a king,  appear 
as  heads  of  the  commonwealth.  But  this  goes 
better  Avith  the  post-exilic  date,  to  Avhicli  other 
features  in  the  prophecy  clearly  point.  The  dis- 
persion of  Israel  is  alluded  to  in  iii.  1,  2;  Judah 
and  the  people  of  Jehovah  are  regarded  as  synony- 
mous ; and  the  reference  to  the  slave-trade  Avith 
the  Grecians  is  inconsistent  Avith  an  early  date. 
Ancient  and  medieval  interpreters  commonly  took 
the  locusts  in  Joel’s  prophecy  figuratively  or  alle- 
gorically, and  the  same  view  has  been  argued  for, 
though  by  no  means  convincingly,  by  some  recent 
scholars.  There  are  separate  commentaries  on  the 
Book  of  Joel  by  Credner  (1831),  Wiinsche  (1872), 
and  Merx  (1879).  See  also  the  commentaries  on 
the  minor  prophets  mentioned  under  Hosea. 

Joe  Miller’s  Jests.  See  Jest-books. 

Johanna,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Comoro 
(q.v.)  group. 

Johannesburg,  the  chief  tOAvn  and  mining 
centre  of  the  Transvaal  goldfields,  is  situated  about 
6000  feet  above  sea-level,  298  miles  NE.  of  Kim- 
berley, and  350  miles  N.  of  Ladysmith.  Raihvay 
connection,  completed  in  1892,  brought  Johannes- 
burg Avithin  60  hours’  journey  of  CapetoAvn  ; and  it 
is  noAv  connected  also  Avith  Port  Elizabeth  (714 
miles),  Durban  (437  miles),  and  Lourenco  Marquez 
on  Delagoa  Bay  (396  miles).  In  1886  the  Transvaal 
government  proclaimed  certain  farms  on  the  famous 
Reef  of  WitAvatersrandt  as  public  goldfields  ; and 
the  ground  on  which  Johannesburg  noAV  stands 
Avas  selected  as  the  site  of  the  neAv  station 
or  town.  From  the  time  of  the  foundation  (1887) 
the  town  and  the  mining  industry  greAV  rapidly. 
In  1895-96  it  became  the  scene  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Uitlanders  to  extort  political  and  other  rights 
from  the  Boer  government  (interrupted  by  the 
Jameson  (q.v.)  raid  of  January  1896),  Avhich 
eventually  resulted  in  the  Avar  of  1899-1900,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  as  British  colonies.  A dreadful  dyna- 
mite exploision  Avrecked  part  of  the  town  in 
1896.  As  yet  in  1890  (rvitli  pop.  of  60,000)  the 
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streets  were  not  lighted,  and  only  the  concession 
for  paving  the  principal  street  had  been  granted. 
The  government  buildings  consist  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  and  the  mining-commissioner’s 
and  the  landrost’s  (magistrate’s)  offices,  &c.  Fine 
hanks,  churches,  hotels,  club-houses,  Avith  shops 
and  private  houses,  and  a magnificent  stock 
exchange  have  been  erected.  The  climate  is,  or 
would  be  very  healthy,  Avere  not  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions so  unsatisfactory,  and  Avere  it  not  for  tlie 
frequent  terrible  dust-storms,  in  consequence  of 
Avhich  fevers  and  pneumonia  are  often  prevalent. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg  is  delightful, 
and  villas  and  fine  suburban  houses  are  springing 
up.  The  population  at  the  census  of  July  1896 
Avas  102,714,  of  Avhom  51,225  Avere  whites. 

See  Transvaal  ; Thomas,  Johannesburg  in  Arms 
(1896);  Mann,  The  Truth  from  Johannesburg  (1897). 

Johailllisberg,  a village  of  Prussia,  overlook- 
ing the  Rhine,  13  miles  WSW.  of  Wiesbaden.  It 
has  a hydropathic,  and  manufactories  of  pianos  and 
printing-presses,  but  is  notcAvorthy  chiefly  for  its 
castle  (1722-32),  the  property  of  the  Metternich 
family,  and  the  famous  vineyards  (38  acres)  on  the 
castle  hill,  producing  the  choice  Johannisbergcr 
white  Avine.  Pop.  1316. 

John,  the  Apostle,  son  of  Zebedee  and  younger 
brother  of  James,  Avas  a Galilean  fisherman,  prob- 
ably a native  of  Bethsaida.  From  Matt,  xxvii.  56, 
compared  Avith  Mark,  xv.  40,  it  is  probable  that 
his  mother  Avas  Salome,  Avhom  some  infer  fiom 
John,  xix.  25,  to  have  been  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus.  In  the  synoptic  gospels  James  and  John, 
like  Peter  and  AndreAv,  receive  their  call  to  the 
discipleship  while  engaged  in  their  daily  occupa- 
tion by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  surname  ‘ Sons 
of  Thunder  ’ is  conferred  on  them  by  the  Master. 
Henceforward  John  is  ahvays  mentioned  as  one 
of  ‘the  tAvelve,’  and  generally  figures  also  as  a 
member  of  an  inner  circle  of  disciples,  of  Avhich 
only  his  brother  James  and  Peter  are  members 
besides  himself.  In  the  fourth  gospel  John  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  but  ancient  as  Avell  as  modern 
expositors  identify  him  Avith  the  companion  of 
AndreAv,  who  first  became  acquainted  Avith  Jesus 
at  Bethany,  beyond  Jordan,  Avhile  he  attended  John 
the  Baptist  as  a disciple,  and  forthwith  attached 
himself  to  him,  AndreAV  and  Peter  becoming  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  at  the  same  time.  John  is  further 
identified  Avith  the  ‘ other  disciple  ’ Avho  in  John 
xiii.  23,  xxi.  7,  20  is  distinguished  as  the  disciple 
‘whom  Jesus  loved.’  This  expression  is  usually 
taken  to  imply  an  exceptional  SAveetness  and  lovable- 
ness of  character  in  John  ; but  Avhat  we  read  in  the 
Synoptists  shows  that,  originally  at  least,  he  must 
have  been  somewhat  passionate,  narroAv,  and 
ambitious.  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus  John 
seems  to  have  remained  in  Jerusalem,  Avhere  he 
still  Avas  when  Paul  visited  that  city  for  the 
second  time  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  ii.  9).  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  there  at  the  time 
of  the  last  visit  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  about 
58  A.D.,  and  his  subsequent  history  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  obscurity.  A chronicler  of  the  9th 
century,  Georgios  Hamartolos,  claims  to  have  read 
in  the  noAV  no  longer  extant  Avorks  of  Papias  that 
John  Avas  slain  by  the  Jews  like  his  brother  James  ; 
and  that  he  died  a violent  death  is  apparently  im- 
plied also  in  a passage  from  Heracleon  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  But  general  ecclesiastical 
tradition  from  the  time  of  Justin  (about  150 A. D.)  lias 
identified  him  Avith  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
(see  Revelation),  and  from  that  of  Irenseus  (c.  175 
A.D.)  has  represented  him  as  spending  the  closing 
years  of  his  ministry  at  Ephesus,  and  dying  there 
at  an  ad\  anced  age,  after  having  Avritten  not  only 
the  Apocalypse  but  also  the  Gospel  and  the  three 


Epistles  Avhich  bear  his  name.  The  authenticity 
of  this  tradition  as  to  his  having  ever  lived  in 
Ephesus  has  been  challenged  by  many  critics,  who 
hold  that  it  rests  on  a confusion  made  by  Irenseus 
between  John  the  apostle  and  a certain  John  ‘ the 
elder’  or  ‘ presbyter,’  ‘a  disciple  of  the  Lord,’  men- 
tioned by  Papias  as  distinct  from  the  apostle.  For 
the  negative  view  they  also  urge  the  silence  of  the 
NeAv  Testament  (Acts,  Eph.,  Pastoral  Epp.,  1 Pet.), 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  of  Justin,  and  of  Hege- 
sippus,  and  others.  For  the  literature  of  the 

uestion,  see  the  Avorks  mentioned  below,  under 
OHN  (Gospel  according  to). 

John,  Epistles  of.  Of  the  three  canonical 
epistles  ascribed  to  the  apostle  John,  the  first  is 
not  in  form  an  epistle,  but  a Avarm  practical  horta- 
tory treatise  based  on  the  theological  principles  of 
the  fourth  gospel,  with  Avarnings  against  Docetic 
and  Antinomian  gnosis.  The  second  and  third 
are  short  letters  of  an  occasional  character, 
addressed  to  individuals — unless  indeed  the  ‘elect 
lady  ’ of  2 John  be  a figurative  title  for  a church,  a 
view  Avhich  has  great  probability  and  has  found 
very  large  acceptance  among  modern  interpreters. 
The  first  express  mention  of  epistles  as  Avritten  by 
John  the  Apostle  is  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (about 
170  A.D. ),  Avhich  quotes  1 John  i.  1,  and  elseAAdiere 
enumerates  tAvo  under  his  name.  From  the  time 
of  Origen  2 John  and  3 John  Avere  classed  among 
the  books  of  the  canon  whose  authenticity  Avas 
disputed ; Eusebius  and  Jerome  attributed  them 
to  John  ‘the  Presbyter,’  as  distinguished  from 
John  the  Apostle,  and  this  vieAv  has  been  followed 
by  many  modern  Avriters,  beginning  with  Erasmus. 
On  the  internal  evidence  critics  are  for  the  most 
part  agreed  that  1 John  has  the  same  author  as 
the  fourth  gospel,  or  is  at  least  by  a Avriter  of  the 
same  school.  The  epistle  has  occasionally  been 
attributed  to  the  apostle  by  critics  Avho  denied  his 
authorship  of  the  gospel.  As  to  the  priority  of  the 
tAvo  Avorks  in  point  of  date,  opinion  is  almost 
equally  divided.  For  commentaries,  see  the  ex- 
positions of  the  Avhole  Johannine  Avritings  by 
Llicke,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and  EAvald ; also  the 
special  Avorks  by  Huther  (in  Meyer’s  Conimentar, 
4th  ed.  1880;  Eng.  trans. ),  Braune  (in  Lange’s 
Bihelwerk,  3d  ed.  1885;  Eng.  trans.),  Plummer 
(2d  ed.  1886),  and  Westcott  (2d  ed.  1886). 

John,  Gospel  according  to.  The  fourth 
canonical  gospel,  Avhich  express  tradition  since 
about  170-80  A.D.  (Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irenaeus 
of  Lyons,  Muratorian  Canon)  has  unanimously 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  John  (identifying  the 
‘ disciple  ’ of  John  xxi.  24  Avith  the  son  of  Zebedee), 
is  distinguished  by  a number  of  strongly-marked 
characteristics  from  the  first  three,  usually  knoAvn 
as  the  synoptical  (see  Gospels).  The  keynote  of 
Avhat  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  called  ‘ the 
spiritual  gospel’  is  struck  in  the  prologue  (i.  1-8), 
Avhere  the  place  of  the  genealogies  and  detailed 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
in  the  synoptics  is  taken  by  a profoundly  meta- 
physical statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Eternal  Logos.  The  scene  of  the 
narrative  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Avhich  folloAvs 
this  prologue  is  laid  from  first  to  last  almost  en- 
tirely in  Judiea,  Avhile  in  MattheAv,  Mark,  and 
Luke  it  is  confined  Avith  nearly  equal  exclusiveness 
to  Galilee.  While,  again,  the  synoiitics,  so  far  as 
they  suggest  any  chronology  at  all,  seem  to  imply 
that  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  did  not  extend 
much  over  a year  (coinciding  in  this  with  the  mass 
of  early  tradition),  the  fourth  gospel  mentions  at 
least  tliree  passovers,  and  possibly  more.  There 
are,  besides,  important  differences  in  various  minor 
chronological  details.  Thus,  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  Avhich  the  synoptics  place  at  the  end  of 
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the  ministry,  is  in  the  fourth  assigned  to  the 
beginning ; the  last  supper  is  dated  on  the  evening 
before  the  passover,  and  not  on  the  passover  itself ; 
and  the  anointing  at  Bethany  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  six  days,  not  two,  before  the  passover. 
Again,  there  is  a most  striking  diflerence  in  the 
selection  of  material.  The  fourth  gospel,  passing 
over  much  that  is  common  to  the  other  three — the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the  transfiguration 
in  Galilee,  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  most  of  the  parables  and  other  dis- 
courses— introduces  us  to  new  persons  ( Nathanael, 
Nicodemus,  and  others),  new  localities  (such  as 
Cana,  .^Enon,  Sychar,  Ephraim,  and  Bethany  be- 
yond Jordan ),  and  new  scenes  and  situations.  Its 
miracles,  which  are  comparatively  few,  and  include 
no  case  of  the  casting  out  of  devils,  are  not  for  the 
most  part  even  alluded  to  by  the  others  (that  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  a conspicuous  instance  in 
point)  : and  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are 
presented  less  as  deeds  of  compassion  wrouglit  at 
the  pressing  call  of  human  need  than  as  spontane- 
ous displays  of  supernatural  power  primarily  de- 
signed to  prove  a divine  mission.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  composed  of  relatively  long  dis- 
courses, in  their  argumentative  and  theological 
character  on  the  whole  very  unlike  the  aphorisms, 
parables,  and  practical  or  prophetic  exhortations 
attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  synoptics,  while  they 
are  all  very  similar  to  one  another  in  general  type, 
and  their  style  is  indistinguishable  from  that  used 
by  the  author  himself  when  writing  in  his  own 
name.  The  aspects  in  which,  through  these  dis- 
courses and  otherwise,  Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos, 
is  presented  in  the  fourth  gospel,  are  widely  distinct 
from  those  in  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  comes  before 
us  in  the  others.  The  element  of  human  develop- 
ment is  wanting,  and  his  own  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  nature  and  mission,  as  well  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  by  his  followers,  are  represented  as 
having  been  operative  from  the  first.  Finally,  it 
sets  forth  a more  inward  and  spiritual  type  of 
theology  and  religious  experience,  and  there  is  for 
the  most  part  in  its  eschatology  and  doctrine  of  the 
life  eternal  a conspicuous  absence  of  those  ima,ges 
and  conceptions — everywhere  present  in  the  synop- 
tics— derived  from  the  Jewish  circle  of  ideas  relat- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things. 

It  is  less  than  a century  since  these  and  similar 
features — such  as  its  more  elaborate  character  as  a 
piece  of  literary  composition — began  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
origin  and  historical  character  of  the  fourth  gospel. 
The  question  was  first  started  by  the  English 
deists  (see  Evanson,  The  Dissonance  of  the  Four 
generally  received  Gospels,  1792),  but  was  not 
handled  with  any  approach  to  the  fullness  and 
thoroughness  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded  until  taken  up  by  Bretschneider,  whose 
learned  and  acute  Probahilia  de  Evangelii  et 
Epistolarum  Joannis  apostoli  indole  et  origin  e 
(1820)  may  still  be  read  with  profit.  Bretschneider 
in  1824  professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  numer- 
ous replies  elicited  by  the  arguments  he  had  based 
on  the  differences  between  the  Johannine  and  the 
synoptic  traditions,  the  weakness  of  the  external 
evidence  for  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  and  the  inherent  improbability  of  such  a 
work  liaving  been  written  by  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  the  authen- 
ticity was  powerfully  defended  by  the  speculative 
insight  and  rare  religious  genius  of  Schleiermacher ; 
but  De  Wette  (1826-37)  found  himself  unable  to 
ignore  the  element  of  developed  Hellenism  in  the 
discourses,  and,  M’hile  not  denying  the  partial 
authorship  of  John,  inclined  to  assign  the  work 
as  a whole  to  a disciple.  A somewhat  similar 


view  was  taken  by  Credner  (1836),  and  also  by 
Reuss  (1840),  the  former  of  whom  laid  emphasis 
on  the  ‘subjective’  character  of  the  gospel,  and 
held  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  less  as  a history 
than  as  a doctrinal  exposition,  in  which  the 
discourses  of  Christ  are  mixed  up  with  the 
Logos  speculations  into  which  the  author  has 
been  led  by  his  studies  in  Greek  philosophy. 
The  discussion  of  the  question  reached  a wholly 
new  stage  in  the  writings  of  Baur  (chiefly  be- 
tween 1844  and  1847)  and  his  followers  of  the 
so-called  ‘ Tubingen  ’ or  ‘ Tendency  ’ school — a 
school  the  value  of  whose  laboirrs  in  quickening 
a true  historical  sense  for  New  Testament  subjects 
can  hai'dly  be  overestimated,  and  whose  influence 
( not  yet  exhausted ) has  been  powerfully  and  bene- 
ficially felt  far  beyond  the  circle  of  its  immediate 
disciples.  Space  will  not  allow  a full  statement  of 
the  position  taken  by  Baur  or  of  the  arguments  he 
advanced  in  its  support.  They  can  be  adequately 
appreciated  only  in  connection  with  his  theory  of 
the  development  of  early  Christianity  as  a whole. 
This  he  represents  as  having  passed  through  three 
stages — first  of  acute  antagonism  between  Ebionit- 
ism  and  Paulinism  (down  to  about  70  A.D.),  and 
next  of  abatement  of  claims  on  both  sides  (down 
to  about  140  A.D. ),  while  finally,  after  the  elimina- 
tion of  Ebionitic  and  Gnostic  extremes,  came  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  parties — practically  in 
the  ascendency  of  Catholicism  as  exhibited  in  the 
Roman  Church  with  Peter  and  Paul  as  its  two 
recognised  founders,  and  ideally  and  theoretically 
in  the  fourth  gospel  (see  Baur;  also  Bible,  Vol. 
11.  p.  123).  Briefly  and  generally  stated,  his  view  of 
the  fourth  gospel  is  that  it  was  produced  about  160- 
70  A.D.  by  a Gentile  Christian,  who,  firmly  and 
heartily  convinced  that  the  historical  Jesus  was 
the  incarnate  Logos  and  very  Son  of  God,  sought  to 
exhibit  this  truth  to  his  contemporaries  with  con- 
crete vividness  in  a persuasive  literary  form  by 
means  of  a qnasi-historical  narrative  embodying 
the  ideas  and  principles  which  he  regarded  as 
essential,  for  which  end  he  made  free  and  arbitrary 
use  of  such  elements  of  the  current  (but  still  some- 
what fluctuating)  tradition  as  were  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  his  purpose.  Subsequent  discus- 
sion has  led  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
Tubingen  school  to  modify  several  of  these  posi- 
tions as  originally  taken  by  Baur.  Thus,  as 
regards  date,  it  was  urged  by  the  other  side  that 
the  existence  of  the  fourth  gospel  was  •demonstrated 
for  at  least  130-40  A.D.  by  the  frequent  quotations 
from  it  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr ; and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  passages  referred 
to  prove  at  least  the  wide  currency  at  that  com- 
paratively early  period  of  many  of  the  special  ideas 
of  this  gospel.  This  and  other  considerations  have 
led  such  writers  as  Pfleiderer  and  Keim  respectively 
to  carry  it  back  to  140  A.D.  and  130  A.D.  ; and, 
indeed,  Renan  has  formulated  the  canon  that  the 
earlier  we  can  place  it  the  less  inexplicable  it 
becomes.  This  canon  is  suggested  by  the  difliculty 
of  accounting  for  the  introduction  of  a gospel  in 
many  respects  so  new  after  the  synoptics  had  once 
bad  time  thoroughly  to  establish  themselves — and 
they  undoubtedly  were  established  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  church  by  the  time  of  Justin.  The 
opponents  of  the  Tubingen  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  Weiss,  set  up  an  opposite  canon  ; the 
later  the  date  the  easier  to  explain  the  allusions  to 
Gnosticism  and  the  comparatively  tai'dy  manner  in 
which  the  work  made  itself  felt  in  the  official  the- 
ology of  the  2d  century.  Another  point  in  which 
Baur’s  disciples  no  longer  hold  with  him  has  refer- 
ence to  the  authorship,  which  he  assigned  to  a 
Gentile  Christian.  In  the  course  of  the  Iceen  con- 
troversy which  Baur’s  writings  elicited,  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
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gospel  itself  to  the  effect  that  its  writer  was  a Jew, 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  LXX.  but  with  the 
original  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  familiar 
with  Jewish  customs  and  habits  of  thought,  with 
the  topography  and  local  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  and  of  Palestine  generally.  This 
is  now  very  generally  conceded ; but  it  is  added 
that  his  sympathetic  familiarity  with  the  writings 
of  Philo  suggests  rather  an  Alexandrian  than  a 
Palestinian  Jew,  while  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Land  (which  after  all  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  exliaustive)  may  have  been  acquired  in 
the  course  of  travel.  But  as  regards  many  of  the 
vivid  literary  touches  on  the  part  of  the  narrator, 
which  on  one  theory  are  held  to  show  consummate 
descriptive  or  dramatic  skill,  and  on  the  other  to 
betoken  the  eye-witness,  it  is  pointed  out  that  such 
touches  are  not  wholly  absent  even  from  some 
gospels  that  are  confessedly  apocryphal,  and, 
further,  that  it  is  not  always  impossible  for  one 
who  has  only  heard  the  account  of  an  eye-witness 
to  convey  in  writing  some  graphic  idea  of  what  he 
has  heard.  If  Baur’s  view  has  been  in  some  im- 
portant respects  modified  by  his  successors,  conces- 
sions have  also  been  made  on  the  ‘ apologetic  ’ side 
to  such  an  extent  as  suggests  the  possibility  of  an 
ultimate  agreement  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
controversy.  Thus  B.  Weiss,  in  the  paragjaph  of 
his  Introduction  (1889)  devoted  to  the  ‘limits  of 
the  historicity  ’ of  John’s  gospel,  points  out  that, 
writing  as  he  did  at  such  a distance  of  time  from 
the  incidents  he  had  witnessed  and  the  discourses 
he  had  heard,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  at  least  the  longer 
discourses  should  be  reproduced  word  for  word. 
John’s  manner  of  reproducing  the  words  of  Jesus  is, 
in  fact,  characterised  by  great  freedom,  his  purpose 
being  not  merely  to  reproduce  them  but  at  the 
same  time  to  explain  them  and  bring  out  their 
inner  meaning.  With  this  view  not  merely  the 
actual  phraseology  but  also  the  historical  setting 
has  been  frequently  modified,  the  evangelist  caring 
only  for  the  eternal  significance  of  what  he  had 
to  tell.  Pi'ecisely  because  he  was  an  apostle  could 
he  do  this  without  embarrassment  or  hesitation. 
What  applies  to  his  reproduction  of  the  speeches 
applies  also  to  the  narrative  portion  of  his  ■work, 
where  he  often  sacrifices  the  actual  connection,  and 
modifies  the  historical  colour  of  events  in  the 
interests  of  his  one  primary  object.  The  failure 
of  memory  in  an  old  man  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  The  view  thus  boldly  taken  by  Weiss 
is  substantially  also  that  of  Beyschlag  and  others 
who  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obvious  marks  of 
growth  and  development  which  are  seen  when  the 
ideas  of  the  fourth  gospel  are  compared  with  those 
set  forth  in  the  synoptical  tradition,  and  who 
recognise  that  the  author  of  the  former,  whoever 
he  was,  must,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  some  extent  have  been  carrying  back  into  a 
previous  generation  the  matured  thoughts  of  his 
own  time.  It  remains  to  add  that  the  external 
testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the  son  of  Zebedee 
is  extremely  weak ; his  name  is  not  associated 
with  the  gospel  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d 
century,  and  the  story  of  the  manner  in  which, 
‘exhorted  by  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops,  he 
■wrote  down  everything  in  his  own  name  ’ while 
‘ all  should  certify  it,’  as  given  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  is  obviously  legendary  (compare  John). 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  the  New  Testa- 
ment Introductions  of  Hilgenfeld  ( 1875 ),  Bleek  ( 4th  ed.  by 
Mangold,  1886),  Holtzmann  (2d  ed.  1886),  and  Weiss  (2d 
ed.  1889;  Eng.  trans.  1887),  and  also  Sanday’s  Authorship 
and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1872). 
Dr  Sanday  conveniently  arranges  modern  writers  on  the 
subject  into  four  classes:  (1)  Those  who  maintain  the 
fohannine  authorship  and  complete  authenticity  of  the 


gospel,  such  as  Alford,  Ellicott,  Westcott,  Caspari, 
Wieseler,  and  (with  some  qualification)  Luthardt;  to 
this  list  ought  to  be  added  the  names  of  Salmon,  Light- 
foot,  Ezra  Abbot,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  English  or 
Catholic  churchmen  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  ( 2) 
Writers  who  maintain  Johannine  or  mediate  Johannine 
authorship  and  qualified  authenticity  in  the  first  degree, 
the  names  here  mentioned  being  those  of  Liicke  (‘whose 
work  is  still  one  of  the  undisputed  classics  of  biblical 
criticism’),  Bleek,  Ewald  (with  some  qualification), 
Meyer,  and  Orr,  to  which  add  the  names  of  Beyschlag, 
Kitschl,  B.  Weiss,  and  of  Dr  Sanday  himself  (‘To  me  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  [the  discourses]  represent  only 
the  natural,  spontaneous,  unconscious  development  that 
the  original  elements  of  fact  have  undergone  in  the 
apostle’s  mind.  It  cannot,  I think,  be  denied  that  [they] 
are  to  a certain  extent  unauthentic,  but  this  is  rather 
in  form  and  disposition  than  in  matter  and  substance’). 
(3)  Writers  maintaining  mediate  or  immediate  Johan- 
nine authorship  and  qualified  authenticity  in  the  second 
degree,  such  as  Renan  (Vie  de  Jesus,  13th  ed.  1867), 
Weizsacker  and  Wittichen,  to  which  names  add  those  of 
Eeuss  and  Hase.  (4)  Writers  who  deny  the  Johan- 
nine authorship  and  authenticity  entirely  — Hilgen- 
feld, Keim,  Scholten,  Sir  R.  Hanson,  J.  J.  Tayler;  to 
this  class  belong  also  Meijboom,  Hoekstra  and  Loman 
(Dutch),  Havet,  A.  Renville,  J.  Reville  (French),  and  of 
English  ■writers,  S.  Davidson,  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Religion,  and  E.  A.  Abbott,  whose  able  article  ‘ Gospels  ’ 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  contains  an  interesting 
view  of  the  Philonic  elements  in  the  gospel.  There  are 
valuable  expository  works  on  the  Johannine  ■writings  by 
Liicke  (1820),  Ewald  (1861-62),  and  Reuss  (1879);  see 
also  the  commentaries  on  the  fourth  gospel  by  Meyer 
(new  ed.  Meyer- Weiss,  1880;  Eng.  trans.),  Godet  (1864- 
65;  Eng.  trans.  1877),  Keil  (1881),  Westcott  (1882), 
Plummer  (1882),  Sadler  (1883)  and  Milligan  (1883). 

John,  the  name  of  a long  line  of  popes,  the 
number  of  ■whom  is  variously  stated  by  different 
historians.  John  VIII.  ( 872-82 ) is  styled  the  IX. 
by  some  writers,  who,  accepting  the  story  of 
Pope  Joan  (q.v. ),  reckon  her  as  John  VIII.; 
and  John  XV.  (985-96)  is  also  called  XVI.  by 
those  who  place  before  him  another  John  who  died 
within  a few  days  of  his  election.  Without  enter- 
ing into  this  question,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  last  of  the  line  of  popes  called  John  is  John 
XXIII.,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  most  unworthily 
in  1410-15.  The  following  popes  of  this  name 
appear  to  deserve  some  special  notice. — John  XII. 
was  the  son  of  Alberico,  and  gvandson  of  the  noto- 
rious Marozia,  who,  during  the  pontificate  of  John 
X.  (913-27),  ruled  with  almost  supreme  power  at 
Rome.  John  was  originally  named  Octavianus, 
and,  being  elected  pope  in  956  through  the  violence 
of  the  dominant  party  when  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  the  first  in  the  papal  line  to  originate 
the  since  familiar  practice  of  changing  his  name. 
The  Emperor  Otho  in  963  in  a synod  of  the  clergy, 
overstepping  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  canonical 
procedure  and  legal  precedent,  caused  sentence  of 
deposition  for  scandalous  life  to  be  pronounced 
against  John,  and  Leo  VIII.  to  be  elected  in  his 
stead.  John,  however,  re-entered  Rome  in  the 
following  year  with  a strong  party  and  drove  out 
Leo ; but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a dishonour- 
able death. — John  XXII.  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  popes  of  Avignon.  He  was  born  at 
Gabors  in  1244,  and  was  elected  pope  in  1316,  on 
the  death  of  Clement  V.  Attempting  to  carry  out 
in  very  altered  circumstances  the  vast  and  com- 
prehensive policy  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent 
III.,  John  interposed  his  authority  in  the  contest 
for  the  imperial  crown  between  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederick  of  Austria,  by  not  only  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  latter  but  even  excommunicating 
his  rival.  The  diet  of  Frankfort  refused  to  obey, 
and  a long  contest  ensued,  not  only  in  Germany 
but  also  in  Italy,  where  the  Guelph  or  papal  party 
Avas  represented  by  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  Frede- 
rick of  Sicily  being  the  chief  leader  of  the  Ghibel- 
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lines.  The  latter  was  placed  by  John  under  the 
same  ban  which  had  already  been  proclaimed 
against  Louis ; but  in  1327  Louis  came  to  Italy 
in  person,  and  having  been  crowned  at  Milan  Avith 
the  iron  crown,  advanced  upon  Rome,  expelled  the 
papal  legate,  and  was  crowned  emperor  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter’s  by  two  Lombard  bishops. 
Immediately  on  his  coronation  he  proceeded  to 
hold  an  assembly,  in  Avhich  he  caused  the  pope, 
under  his  original  name  of  James  de  Cahors,  to 
be  thrice  summoned  to  answer  a charge  of  heresy 
and  breach  of  fealty ; after  which  he  caused  him 
to  be  deposed,  and  Peter  de  Corvara,  a monk,  to 
be  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 
These  measures,  however,  were  attended  with 
little  result.  Louis  returned  to  Germany,  and  the 
Guelphic  predominance  at  Rome  was  restored,  the 
apal  representative  resuming  his  authority.  But 
olm  XXII.  never  personally  visited  Rome,  having 
died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  when,  although  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, he  had  accumulated  in  the  papal  treasury 
the  enormous  sum  of  18,000,000  florins  of  gold. 

John,  king  of  England,  the  youngest  of  the 
five  sons  of  Henry  II.  and  Queen  Eleanor,  was 
bom  at  Oxford,  24th  December  1167.  At  his 
birth  his  father,  who  had  provided  for  his  elder 
brothers,  called  him  John  Lackland,  and  the  name 
stuck  to  him.  But  the  boy  was  Henry’s  darling, 
and  he  betrothed  him  to  his  wealthy  cousin, 
HaAvisa  of  Gloucester,  made  the  neAV  feudal  tenants 
of  Ireland  do  homage  to  John  as  well  as  himself 
in  1177,  and  sent  him  to  Ireland  as  governor  in 
1185.  Although  John’s  misconduct  and  wanton 
insolence  soon  compelled  his  recall,  Henry  obtained 
the  pope’s  consent  to  his  being  crowned  king  of 
Irelana  ; but  the  coronation  never  took  place,  and 
in  1189  the  announcement  that  John  was  among 
his  enemies  gave  the  king  his  death-blow.  Richard 
on  his  accession  bestowed  four  English  shires  and 
other  lands  on  John,  and  married  him  to  HaAvisa. 
No  sense  of  gratitude,  however,  held  John  from 
endeavouring  to  seize  the  crown  during  Richard’s 
captivity  in  Austria ; but  he  was  pardoned  and 
treated  Avith  great  clemency,  and  Avas  nominated 
his  successor  by  his  brother  on  his  deathbed.  In 
the  12th  century  the  principle  of  primogeniture 
Avas  but  imperfectly  adopted,  and  although  Arthur, 
the  tAvelve-year-old  son  of  John’s  elder  brother 
Geoffrey,  appears  to  modern  eyes  beyond  question 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  the  general 
opinion  of  his  oAvn  day  Avas  in  favour  of  John, 
Avho  had  the  nomination  of  the  late  king.  More- 
over, at  his  coronation  at  Westminster,  which 
took  place  on  27th  May  1199,  the  old  English 
doctrine  of  election  to  the  crown  Avas  for  the  last 
time  formally  asserted,  nor  did  any  man  dissent. 
On  the  Continent,  hoAvever,  the  barons  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine  acknowledged  Arthur,  whose 
claims  Avere  supported  by  Philip  of  France.  But 
Aquitaine  Avas  secured  to  John  by  the  energy 
of  his  mother  Eleanor,  and  in  May  1200  he  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  off  Philip,  married  his  niece 
Blanche  to  Philips  son  Louis,  and  received  Arthur’s 
homage  for  Brittany.  But  in  the  same  year  he 
persuaded  his  Aquitanian  and  Norman  bishops  to 
annul  his  marriage  Avith  his  cousin,  and  married 
Isabel,  the  child-heiiess  of  Angouleme  ; by  Avhich 
action  he  offended  both  the  house  of  Gloucester 
and  the  poAverful  family  of  La  Marche,  one  of 
Avhom  Avas  betrothed  to  the  heiress.  In  the  Avar 
that  ensued,  Arthur,  Avhile  endeavouring  to  cap- 
ture his  grandmother  Eleanor,  at  the  castle  of 
Mirabeau,  Avas  surprised  by  John  and  taken 
risoner.  Before  Easter  1203  he  Avas  dead ; mur- 
ered  by  John’s  orders,  if  not  by  the  king’s  own 
hand,  men  said.  This  crime  cost  John  his  con- 
tinental dominions.  Philip  at  once  marched  against 
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him,  captured  city  after  city,  and  finally,  in  March 
1204,  after  a seven  months’  siege,  took  King  Richard’s 
‘saucy  castle,’  the  Chdteau-Gaillard  itself,  John 
making  scarcely  an  effort  against  him.  Only  a 
portion  of  Aquitaine  Avas  left  to  the  English  king, 
nor  could  he  recover  more  by  the  short  campaigns 
he  made  in  Poitou  in  1206  and  1214. 

The  first  period  of  John’s  reign  thus  ends  Avith 
the  separation  of  Normandy  (1204),  Avhich  com- 
pelled those  who  held  lands  in  both  countries  to 
make  choice  of  one  : henceforAvard  the  barons  of 
England  are  English.  Immediately  after,  in  1205, 
John  entered  on  his  quarrel  with  the  church,  the 
occasion  being  a disputed  election  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  The  matter  Avas  re- 
ferred to  the  pope.  Innocent  III.,  and  in  1207 
he  had  Stephen  Langton,  an  English  cardinal 
at  Rome,  a man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
elected,  and  consecrated  him  Avhen  John  had 
furiously  declined  to  receive  him.  In  1208  the 
kingdom  Avas  placed  under  the  Interdict  (q.v.). 
John  retaliated  by  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict,  and  driving 
the  bishops  into  exile.  OtherAvise,  too,  he  acted 
vigorously.  He  compelled  William,  king  of  Scot- 
land, Avho  had  joined  his  enemies,  to  do  him 
homage  (1209),  put  down  a rebellion  in  Ireland 
(1210),  and  subdued  Llewellyn,  the  independent 
prince  of  Wales  (1212).  MeanAvhile  John  had 
been  solemnly  excommunicated  (1209),  and  now, 
in  1212,  the  pope  issued  a bull  deposing  him  from 
his  kingdom,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance;  a crusade  Avas  proclaimed,  and  to  Philip 
was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  John, 
outlawed  by  the  church,  and  hated  for  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny  by  his  subjects,  found  his  position 
untenable,  and  Avas  compelled  to  make  abject 
submission  to  Rome.  On  15th  May  1213  he  re- 
signed his  croAvn  to  the  pope’s  envoy  at  Dover, 
and  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  henceforth  as  fiefs  of  the  papacy,  and  to 
pay  a thousand  marks  yearly  as  tribute.  This 
shameful  submission  closes  the  second  part  of 
John’s  reign.  For  Innocent  the  degrading  exac- 
tion was  a false  step.  From  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  hostility  to  the  papacy  Avluch  culminated 
in  the  Reformation. 

Philip,  wrathful  and  disappointed,  turned  his 
forces  against  Flanders ; but  an  English  fleet 
surprised  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  and  Avith 
only  the  sailors  on  board,  and  captured  300  vessels 
and  burned  100  more.  This  put  an  end  to  all  talk 
of  invasion,  and  in  1214  John  made  a campaign  in 
Poitou.  Most  of  the  barons,  hoAvever,  refused  to 
serve  abroad,  and,  Philip  having  crushed  the  em- 
peror and  his  allies  at  Bouvines  (27th  July),  John 
returned  to  enter  on  the  sti'uggle  Avith  his  subjects 
Avhich  occupied  all  the  remainder  of  his  reign ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  in  English  history  Ave 
see  the  barons,  clergy,  and  people  ranged  side  by 
side  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king.  A demand 
that  John  should  keep  his  oath  and  restore  the 
laAvs  of  Henry  I.  was  scornfully  rejected.  John 
relied  mainly  upon  the  support  of  the  pope,  but 
he  also  took  the  Avhite  cross,  and  endeavoured  to 
detach  the  clergy  Avith  the  heavy  bribe  of  free 
election  to  bishoprics — but  vainly,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said.  Preparations  for  Avar  began  on  both 
sides.  About  Easter  ‘ the  army  of  God  and  Holy 
Church,’  under  four  great  earls  and  forty  barons, 
assembled  at  Stamford  and  marched  to  London  ; 
they  met  the  king  at  Runnymede,  and  on  the  15th 
June  1215  Avas  signed  the  Gieat  Charter  (Magna 
Charta),  the  basis  of  the  English  constitution.  In 
August  the  pope  annulled  the  chartei-,  and  the 
Avar  broke  out  again.  John  had  a share  of  the 
military  talent  of  his  family,  and  the  first  successes 
Avere  all  on  his  side,  until  the  barons  called  over 
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tlie  dauphin  of  France  to  be  their  leader.  Louis 
landed  in  May  1216,  and  John’s  fortunes  became 
desperate.  Yet  the  English  leaders  had  already 
begun  to  distrust  their  foreign  allies,  and  a number 
were  even  preparing  to  renew  their  allegiance, 
when  death  overtook  the  king  at  Newark,  on  19th 
October  1216,  in  the  forty-ninui  year  of  his  age. 

For  John’s  character,  see  the  excellent  accounts  of  his 
reign  in  Pearson’s  History  of  England  (vol.  ii.  1867), 
Green’s  Shorter  History,  and  Stubbs’s  preface  to  Walter  of 
Coventry  ( vol.  ii.  1873 ).  See  also  Stubbs’s  Constitutional 
History  (vol.  i.),  and  The  Early  Plantagenets  in  ‘Epochs 
of  Modern  History ; ’ Pauli,  Geschichte  von  England  ( vol. 
iii.  1858 ) ; and,  down  to  the  loss  of  Normandy,  Norgate, 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kings  (vol.  ii.  1887). 

Jolin  II.«  king  of  France,  surnanied  the  Good, 
the  son  of  Philip  VI.,  was  born  in  1319,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1350.  In  1356  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers 
and  carried  to  England.  After  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  (1360)  he  returned  home,  leaving  his 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  as  hostage,  till  he 
should  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  ransom.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  duke  escaped  back  to  France.  John, 
however,  chivalrously  kept  his  word,  and  returned 
to  London  early  in  1364;  but  he  died  on  8th  April  in 
that  same  year,  without  having  regained  his  free- 
dom. His  eldest  son,  Charles  V. , succeeded  him. 

Jobn,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  the  son  of 
Count  Henry  III.  of  Luxemburg  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Henry  VH. ),  was  born  on  10th  August 
1296,  and,  having  married  (1310)  the  heiress  of 
Bohemia,  was  crowned  king  of  that  country  in 
1311.  In  the  struggle  between  the  rival  houses 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria  for  the  imperial  crown 
he  gained  the  victory  for  the  latter  at  Miihldorf 
in  1322.  In  1333-35  he  was  warring  in  Italy  on 
behalf  of  the  Guelphic  party.  In  1334  he  married 
Beatrix  of  the  French  Bourbon  house,  and  thence- 
forward was  an  active  ally  of  the  French  king ; 
he  went  to  his  assistance  against  the  English  in 
1.346,  and  fell  at  Crecy  (26th  August).  He  had 
been  blind  since  1340.  During  his  reign  Silesia 
was  acquired  from  Poland. 

John  Dory.  See  Dory. 

John  of  Austria  was  a natural  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Barbara  Blomberg  of 
Ratisbon,  and  was  born  24th  February.  1547.  He 
was  early  brought  to  Spain,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father  was  acknowledged  by  his  half-brother 
Philip  II.  Honours  and  an  annual  allowance  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  educated  along 
with  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  his 
own  bent  was  towards  war,  and  in  1570  he  received 
the  command  of  an  army  sent  against  the  rebel- 
lious Moors  in  Granada,  whom  he  completely  rooted 
out  of  the  country — signalising  himself  at  once  by 
valour  and  by  cruelty.  On  the  7th  October  1571,  with 
the  united  fleets  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  Venice, 
he  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  glorious  battle  of 
Lepanto.  Discord  breaking  out  among  the  allies, 
Don  John  separated  himself  from  the  rest,  took 
Tunis,  and  conceived  the  scheme  of  forming  a 
kingdom  for  himself  in  the  north  of  Africa.  But 
Philip,  jealous  of  this  design,  sent  him  to  Milan 
to  observe  the  Genoese ; and  afterwards,  in  1576, 
as  viceroy  to  the  Netherlands.  In  this  capacity 
he  sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people  by 
mildness ; but  being  left  unsupported  by  Philip 
he  was  hard  pressed  for  a time,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma  with  troops  enabled  him  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  Spain  by  the  victory  of 
Gemblours  over  William  the  Silent  in  1577.  But 
Philip  was  now  apprehensive  that  he  might  make 
himself  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Don  John’s 
untimely  death  in  his  entrenched  camp  at  Namur, 
on  1st  October  1578,  was  not  without  suspicion  of 

poison.  See  Sir  W.  Stirling- Maxwell’s  magnificent 
work,  Don  John  of  Austria  (2  vols.  1883). 

John  of  Gaiinty  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III.,  was  born  24th  June  1340  at 
Ghent,  during  his  father’s  visit  to  Flanders.  In 
1359  he  married  Blanche,  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  himself  was  created  duke  in  1362. 
Three  years  after  her  death  he  married  in  1372 
Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  though 
the  country  and  crown  were  seized  and  held 
by  Henry  of  Trastamare.  The  military  expedi- 
tions which  John  organised  against  his  rival  all 
proved  unsuccessful.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
aged  father’s  reign  John  gradually  became  the 
most  influential  personage  in  the  realm.  He  was 
an  ambitious  man,  and  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  party  of  his  brother  the  Black  Prince,  and 
is  suspected  of  having  entertained  the  design  of 
succeeding  his  father  as  king.  He  also  opposed 
the  party  of  the  clergy,  and  lent  support  to  Wyclif 
and  his  followers.  But  he  was  very  unpopular 
with  the  common  people;  and  during  Wat  Tyler’s 
revolt  they  burnecl  his  palace  of  the  Savoy,  in 
London.  The  young  king  Richard,  distrusting 
him  too,  contrived  to  send  him  away  on  another 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown  in  Spain. 
On  this  occasion  John  concluded  a definite  peace 
with  Henry  of  Trastamare,  in  virtue  of  which 
John’s  daughter  Catharine  should  succeed  as  queen 
of  Castile.  On  his  return  to  England  after  three 
years’  absence  he  was  able  to  reconcile  the  young 
king  to  his  ( John’s ) brother  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  After  this  Richard  II.  seems 
to  have  reposed  more  confidence  in  John,  for  he 
made  him  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  enti'usted  him 
with  several  embassies  to  France.  But  John  of 
Gaunt  gradually  ceased  to  be  a factor  in  English 
politics,  and  died  on  3d  February  1399.  On  the 
death  of  his  second  wife  he  had  married  in  1396 
his  niistress,  Catharine  Swynford,  by  whom  he 
was  already  the  father  of  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  These,  were  legitimated  in  1397,  and 
from  the  eldest  was  descended  Henry  VII. 

John  of  Leyden  (properly  John  Beuckels- 
zoon,  Beuckels,  or  Bockhold)  was  born  at  Leyden 
in  1509.  He  wandered  about  for  some  time  as  a 
journeyman  tailor,  settled  in  Leyden  as  merchant 
and  innkeeper,  and  was  noted  for  his  abilities  as 
an  orator.  Adopting  the  opinions  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, he  became  one  of  their  wandering  prophets. 

In  1533  he  came  to  Munster,  and,  when  Matthie- 
sen  lost  his  life  in  1534,  became  his  successor. 
Setting  up  in  Munster  ‘ the  kingdom  of  Zion,’  he  ap- 
plied in  an  extravagant  manner  the  principles  of  the 
Old  Testament  theocracy,  and  established  polygamy 
and  community  of  goods.  In  June  1535  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Munster.  John  and 
his  chief  accomplices  suffered  death  with  circum- 
stances of  fearful  cruelty  (January  26,  1536).  See 
Anabaptists  ; and  Hamerling’s  Konig  von  Sion. 
John  of  Nepomuk.  See  Nepomuk. 

John  of  Salisbury.  See  Salisbury. 

John  o’  Groat’s  House,  in  Caithness,  1| 
mile  W.  of  Duncansbay  Head,  and  18  miles  N.  of 
Wick,  was,  according  to  tradition,  an  octagonal 
building  with  eight  doors  and  windows  and  an 
eight-sided  table  within,  built  by  John  o’  Groat  to 
prevent  dissensions  as  to  precedence  among  the 
eight  different  branches  of  his  family.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  legend,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  Round  Table,  it  is  certain  that  between  1496 
and  1525  there  was  one  ‘ John  o’  Grot  of  Duncans- 
bay, baillie  to  the  Earl  in  those  pairts,’  and  prob- 
ably a Hollander.  An  outline  on  the  turf  marks 
the  site  of  the  house ; and  the  neighbouring  hotel 
(1876)  has,  appropriately  enough,  an  octagonal 
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tower.  ‘ Frae  Maidenkirk  to  John  o’  Groat’s  ’ 
(Burns)  is  the  Scottish  equivalent  of  ‘from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,’  Maidenkirk  being  Kirkmaiden  in  the 
Mull  of  Galloway.  For  ‘John  o’  Groat’s  buckles,’ 
see  Cowry. 

John,  Prester.  See  Prester  John. 

John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ, 
was  the  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  cousin  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  He  was  a Nazirite  from  his  birth,  and  he 
repared  himself  for  his  mission  by  years  of  self- 
iscipline  in  the  desert,  until  at  length  he 
appeared  to  startle  his  hearers  with  the  preaching 
or  repentance.  The  rite  of  baptism  which  he 
administered  was  a token  and  symbol  of  repentance 
and  forgiveness  of  sins,  preparatory  to  that  baptism 
to  follow,  the  distinctive  quality  of  which  was  to 
be  the  gift  of  regeneration  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  the  more 
especial  office  of  the  forerunner  ceased,  and  soon 
after,  his  ministry  came  to  a close.  He  had  fearlessly 
denounced  Herod  Antipas  for  taking  Herodias,  his 
brother  Philip’s  wife,  and  was  accordingly  flung 
into  prison,  where  ere  long  he  was  executed  at  the 
request  of  Salome,  the  daughter  of  the  abandoned 
Herodias.  The  Mandaeans  or  Zabians  (q.v.)  still 
claim  to  be  his  disciples.  John  the  Baptist  was 
from  an  early  date  regarded  in  England  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  common  people,  and  great 
masonic  festivals  continue  to  be  held  on  St  Jolin’s 
Day,  the  24th  of  June.  For  the  Knights  of  St 
John,  see  Hospitallers. 

John’s,  Eve  of  St,  one  of  the  most  joyous 
festivals  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ages, 
celebrated  on  midsummer  eve.  From  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Grimm  in  his  Deutsche  Mythologie  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  observed  with  similar 
rites  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Fires  were 
kindled  chiefly  in  the  streets  and  market-places  of 
the  towns ; sometimes  they  were  blessed  by  the 
parish  priest,  but,  as  a rule,  they  were  secular  in 
their  character.  The  young  people  leaped  over 
the  flames,  or  threw  flowers  and  garlands  into 
them,  with  merry  shoutings,  songs,  and  dances. 
In  England  the  people  on  the  Eve  of  St  John’s 
went  into  the  woods  and  broke  down  branches 
of  trees,  which  they  brought  to  their  homes  and 
planted  over  their  doors,  to  make  good  the  prophecy 
respecting  the  Baptist,  that  many  sliould  rejoice  in 
his  birth.  It  was  a lingering  belief  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  that  the  souls  of  all  people  on  this  night 
leave  their  bodies,  and  wander  to  their  ultimate 
place  of  death  by  land  or  sea — a notion  that  may 
throw  light  on  the  widespread  custom  of  watching 
or  sitting  up  awake  on  St  John’s  eve.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  believed  that  if  any  one  sat  up  fasting 
all  night  in  the  church  porch  he  would  see  the 
spirits  of  those  who  were  to  die  in  the  parish  during 
the  ensuing  twelve  months  come  and  knock  at  the 
church  door  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which 
they  were  to  die. 

Johns  Hopkins.  See  Hopkins. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  seventeenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  December  29,  1808.  His  copyright  isso  in  u.s. 
parents  were  in  humble  circum-  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 
stances,  and  his  fatherwas  drowned  Company, 
while  attempting  the  rescue  of  a friend  when 
Andrew  was  but  four  years  old.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  became  a tailor’s  apprentice,  and  with 
the  help  of  a fellow-workman  learned  to  read. 
In  1824  he  went  to  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  to 
work  as  a journeyman,  and  two  years  later  emi- 
grated to  Greenville,  Tennessee.  There  he  married 
Eliza  M'Cardle,  a young  girl  of  education  and 
refinement,  who  taught  him  to  write,  and  in  other 
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ways  helped  on  his  studies.  He  served  as  aider- 
man  and  then  as  mayor  for  several  years  ; in  1834 
took  part  in  framing  the  new  state  constitution ; 
and  in  1835  and  1839  was  elected  a member  of  the 
legislature.  In  1840  he  was  chosen  presidential 
elector-at-large,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Martin  Van 
Buren.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
and  in  1843  to  congress.  Successive  re-elections 
continued  him  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  1853,  when  he  was  chosen  governor 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  in  1855  he  was  re- 
elected to  that  office.  In  1857  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  senate  for  six  years.  There  he  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Homestead  Law  and 
other  measures  for  the  benefit  of  working-men. 
He  was  a sturdy  opponent  of  all  secession  and 
disunion  schemes. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  he  found  himself 
in  accord  with  the  administration,  and  during  its 
progress  was  a leader  of  the  Southern  Union  men. 
His  eflbrts  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  Union  led 
to  his  selection  by  President  Lincoln  as  militaiy 
governor  of  Tennessee  (1862),  and  subsequently  to 
his  nomination  and  election  to  the  vice-presidency 
(inaugurated  4th  March  1865).  On  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln  (14th  April  1865)  he  became  presi- 
dent. He  sought  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  He  retained  all  the  former  cabinet 
in  office,  and,  Avhen  vacancies  occurred,  filled  them 
with  those  known  to  have  been  Lincoln’s  personal 
and  political  friends.  But  the  assassination  had 
provoked  a revulsion  of  public  feeling.  Many  who 
had  favoured  amnesty,  leniency,  and  reconciliation 
now  began  to  doubt  whether  the  states  so  recently 
in  rebellion  could  safely  be  restored  to  a share  in 
the  government  without  further  guarantees.  Con- 
gressional sentiment  divided  on  the  question  of 
‘reconstruction.’  President  Johnson’s  policy  was 
first  distrusted,  and  then  denounced  as  evincing 
disloyal  sympathies.  Irritated  at  the  misconstruc- 
tion of  his  motives,  and  resenting  the  charge  of 
disloyalty  as  insulting,  he  retorted  by  speeches  full 
of  bitter  and  violent  invective.  This  intensified 
the  ill-feeling.  Soon  a majority  of  the  congress, 
elected  with  him,  were  opposing  his  policy.  While 
he  urged  the  readmission  of  Southern  represent- 
atives to  seats,  the  congressional  majority  in- 
sisted that  the  Southern  states  should  be  kept  for 
a period  under  military  government,  until  they 
gave  more  proof  of  loyalty.  President  Johnson 
vetoed  the  congressional  measures ; and  the  con- 
gress passed  them  over  his  veto.  Extra  sessions 
were  held  to  keep  him  in  check,  and  laws  passed 
to  limit  his  power.  Finally,  his  removal  of  Secre- 
tary Stanton  from  the  war  department  precipitated 
a crisis.  He  claimed  the  right  to  change  his  ‘ con- 
stitutional advisers’  in  cabinet,  and  in  return  he 
was  charged  with  violation  of  the  ‘ Tenure  of  Office 
Act,’  in  doing  so  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 
Articles  of  impeachment  were  presented,  and  he 
was  formally  brought  to  trial  befoi'e  the  senate. 
The  trial  resulted  in  his  acquittal — less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  voting  for  conviction  (see 
Impeachment).  Practically  this  ended  the  con- 
test, as  the  election  of  1868  was  close  at  hand,  at 
which  his  successor  was  to  be  chosen.  Retiring 
from  office  in  March  1869,  he  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
congress  in  1872,  but  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  in  January  1875,  and  again  took  his 
seat  in  that  body.  On  31st  July  of  the  same  year 
he  died  from  a stroke  of  paralysis. 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor,  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1781,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  a member  of  congress 
from  1807  to  1819,  of  the  United  States  senate  till 
1829,  and  of  congress  again  till  1837.  He  served 
with  great  bravery  in  the  war  with  Britain  in 
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1812-13.  In  1837-41  he  was  vice-president  under 
Van  Buren.  He  died  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
19th  November  1850. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  so  famous  in  his  own  day 
as  a lexicographer,  an  essayist,  and  a critic,  and 
still  so  famous,  though  rather  perhaps  for  personal 
than  for  literary  reasons,  rather  as  a brilliant  con- 
versationalist and  a sincere  and  brave  man  than  as 
a writer  of  the  highest  order,  was  born  at  Lichfield, 
September  18  ( N.S. ),  1709.  His  father,  Michael  John- 
son, a native  of  Derbyshire,  of  obscure  extraction, 
was  an  old  bookseller — what  we  call  a second-hand 
bookseller — and  seems  to  have  been  a person  of 
some  mark  and  importance  in  his  neighbourhood, 
where  booksellers  of  any  kind  were  then  scarce. 
‘ He  propagates  learning  all  over  the  diocese,’  wrote 
Lord  Gower’s  chaplain  in  1716,  ‘and  advanceth 
knowledge  to  its  just  height ; all  the  clergy  here 
are  his  pupils,  and  suck  all  they  have  from  him.’ 
His  municipal  position,  too,  was  good.  He  served 
the  offices  of  junior  bailiff,  of  sheriff  (the  city  of 
Lichfield  being  then  styled  a county),  of  mayor. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Ford,  came  of  a yeoman’s  family 
living  in  Warwickshire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a woman  of  some  capacity.  Thus  his  early  circum- 
stances were  not  so  unfriendly  to  the  future  lexi- 
cographer as  they  are  sometimes  represented.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  inherited  from  his  father  ‘ a vile 
melancholy,’  a terrible  tendency  to  depression  and 
despair,  which  never  wholly  ceased  to  dominate 
him,  and  possibly  some  tendency  to  superstition, 
as  he  was  credulously  taken  up  to  London  to  be 
‘touched’  for  the  ‘king’s  evil,’  being  afflicted  with 
scrofula.  Moreover,  his  father  did  not  prove  a 
successful  man  of  business,  however  notable  his 
knowledge  of  books  ; and  pecuniary  troubles  soon 
began  to  be  felt.  Thus  in  his  social  rank,  and 
his  early  experience  of  comfort  followed  by  adver- 
sity, Johnson’s  early  life  closely  parallels  that  of 
Shakespeare.  He  was  sent  to  a dame’s  school,  and 
then  to  the  Lichfield  grammar-school  ( 1716-26 ),  and 
for  a while  to  the  school  of  Stourbridge ; and  then 
for  two  years  ( 1727-29)  he  studied  or  idled  at  home. 
All  through  life  he  was  of  indolent  habits ; but 
his  quickness  of  apprehension  and  his  strength  of 
memory  were  amazing.  As  some  one  said  of  him, 
he  ‘ tore  out  the  heart  of  books.  ’ And  so  during 
his  school-days  he  became  a prodigy  of  learning. 
Probably  the  hours  spent  at  will  amidst  his  father’s 
books  did  more  to  make  him  so  than  the  lessons 
and  the  floggings  of  Messrs  Hawkins  and  Hunter, 
and  Mr  Wentford.  At  last,  in  1729,  probably 
through  the  assistance  of  his  godfather.  Dr  Swin- 
fen,  he  went  up  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  His 
attainments  were  soon  recognised  ; a Latin  transla- 
tion of  Pope’s  Messiah  increased  his  fame ; and  he 
became  a figure  of  note  and  of  influence  in  the 
‘ nest  of  singing  birds  ’ of  which  he  was  a member. 
But  he  was  ‘miserably  poor;’  though  then,  as 
always,  he  bore  his  poverty  Avithout  complaining 
or  in  any  Avay  abating  his  independent  spirit. 
When  some  well-intentioned  felloAV-student  placed 
at  his  door  a pair  of  new  boots,  of  Avhich  he  stood 
sorely  in  need,  he  flung  them  out  of  the  window. 
In  the  year  1731  things  grew  Averse  and  Averse  ; he 
left  Oxford  finally  in  October,  Avithout  a degree ; 
in  December  his  father  died. 

The  terrible  struggle  Avith  poverty  Avhich  began 
at  Oxford,  or  even  earlier,  lasted  some  thirty  years 
more  (1731-62),  and  might  never  have  ceased 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  royal  bounty. 
For  some  years  after  he  left  the  university  his 
life  is  obscure.  He  attempted  schoolmastering,  as 
do  so  many  Avhen  there  is  nothing  else  before  them, 
though  he  could  scarcely  have  been  less  Avell  fitted 
for  such  Avork  physically  or  in  his  habits  than  in 
fact  he  Avas.  He  Avas  liable  to  convulsive  starts 
and  facial  contortions  ; and  he  never  learned  hoAV  to 


control  his  temper.  ‘ He  has  the  character,’  says 
an  extant  letter  concerning  one  of  his  candidatures, 
‘ of  being  a very  haughty,  ill-natured  gentleman ; 
and  that  ( sic ) he  has  such  a Avay  of  distorting  his 
face  (Avhich  though  he  can’t  help),  the  gentlemen 
think  it  may  affect  some  young  lads.’  After  a fcAv 
months  at  Market  BosAvorth,  he  relinquished  a 
situation  Avhich  all  his  life  long  he  recollected  Avith 
‘the  stronge.st  aversion  and  even  a degree  of 
horror.  ’ Clearly  he  liked  the  pedagoffic  profession 
as  little  as  it  liked  him.  He  noAv  made  approaches 
toAvards  the  career  to  which  he  Avas  destined. 
Visiting  Birmingham  in  search  of  employment,  he 
began  his  connection  Avith  the  press  by  produc- 
ing an  abridged  translation  of  Lobo’s  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia.  Also,  he  Avrote  to  Cave,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  then  recently  started, 
proposing  to  become  a contributor.  In  1735,  his 
fortunes  being  at  their  loAvest  ebb,  he,  aged  tAventy- 
five,  Avas  bold  enough  to  marry  the  AvidoAV  of  a 
Birmingham  mercer,  aged  forty-six.  She  brought 
him  a portion  of  £800,  part  of  Avhich  seems  to  have 
been  lost  by  the  insolvency  of  an  attorney.  The 
accounts  given  of  his  ‘pretty  charmer,’  as  he  called 
her,  are  not  very  fascinating ; but,  as  he  said  in 
after  years  to  Beauclerk,  ‘ Sir,  it  Avas  a love  match 
on  both  sides.’  And  certainly  his  attachment,  at 
all  events,  Avas  deep,  and  tender,  and  constant. 
Once  more,  and  no  doubt  with  the  remainder  of 
his  Avife’s  portion,  he  attempted  schoolmastering ; 
but  it  is  not  surprising  that  parents  did  not  eroAvd 
Avith  their  offspring  to  the  boarding-house  opened 
at  Edial  Hall,  near  Lichfield.  There  Avas  iioav 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  the  metropolis.  In  1737, 
Avith  a tragedy  and  twopence-halfpenny  in  his 
pocket,  he  came  up,  along  Avith  his  Edial  pupil, 
Garrick,  to  London,  which  henceforward  Avas  to  be 
his  abode.  Later  in  the  year  he  fetched  Mrs  John- 
son. It  is  certain  he  had  a terrible  struggle  to  make 
a living.  One  publisher,  noticing  his  burly  frame, 
advised  him  to  buy  a porter’s  knot ; another  gave 
him  the  task  of  compiling  a catalogue  of  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  and  him  Johnson  knocked  doAvn  Avith 
a folio  Septuagint  Avhen  he  accused  him  Avrongfully 
of  negligence.  He  Ai'as  sometimes  dinnerless  ( youi-s, 
impransus,  is  his  signature  to  a letter  to  Cave), 
occasionally  bedless  (we  hear  of  his  Avalking  round 
St  James’s  Square  Avith  Savage  all  one  night  ‘ for 
Avant  of  a lodging’),  always  ill  fed  and  shabbily 
dressed.  But  he  bore  all  Avith  a splendid  courage. 
He  neither  Avhined  about  hardships  he  had  to 
endure,  nor  boasted  of  the  fortitude  Avith  Avhich 
he  endured  them.  There  is  no  more  heroic  figure 
in  the  history  of  our  literature.  MeanAvhile,  in 
spite  of  circumstances,  he  Avas  becoming  the  fore- 
most writer  of  his  time,  and  Avas  already  obtaining 
an  influence  and  a poAver  due  to  something  more 
than  his  Avritings — due  to  the  force  and  the  nobility 
of  his  character.  In  1738  he  became  a regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  from 
November  1740  to  February  1743  he  AATote  the 
debates  in  parliament  published  by  Cave  under  the 
title  of  The  Senate  of  Lilliput,  and  ‘ took  care  tliat 
the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it.’ 

In  1738  he  attempted  to  do  Avith  Juvenal  Avhat 
Pope  had  been  doing  Avith  Horace ; he  published 
his  London,  a poem  betAveen  whose  lines  may  be 
read  the  piteous  story  of  the  harsh  experiences  he 
was  undergoing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Pope  on  first  reading  the  poem  promised  that  its 
unknoAvn  author  should  soon  be  deterH,  and  got 
Lord  GoAver  to  write  to  a friend  to  beg  SAvift  to 
obtain  Johnson  a Dublin  degree  in  order  to 
help  him  to  a mastership  of  £60  a year.  A 
feAv  years  later,  in  1747,  he  published  his  pro- 
posal of  a neAv  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. It  Avas  paradoxical  indeed  that  one  in 
his  starving  position  should  undertake  a task 
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so  gigantic  and  so  nnremunerative.  But  it  was 
not  only  undertaken,  but  achieved.  Just  when 
this  huge  labour  was  nearing  completion  a noble- 
man whose  help  at  an  earlier  period  would  have 
been  thrice  welcome  extended  towards  him  a 
patronising  hand ; and  to  this  overture  Johnson 
replied  in  the  famous  letter  of  February  7,  1755, 
which  for  its  just  indignation,  and  its  passion 
of  independence,  to  say  nothing  of  its  fine  quality 
as  a piece  of  writing,  would  make  its  author 
memorable  had  he  no  other  claim  on  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  During  the  years  mainly  devoted 
to  the  Dictionary  he  had  produced  also  his  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  another  and  yet  more  brilliant 
adaptation  of  Juvenal,  and  also  the  series  of 
essays  called  The  Rambler,  in  which  his  genius 
showed  to  less  advantage,  though  it  is  frequently 

Eerceptible  in  the  acuteness  of  the  observations 
e records.  In  1752,  just  after  he  had  concluded 
The  Rambler,  his  wife  died.  His  grief  was  pro- 
found and  enduring.  For  some  forty  days  this 
man  who  to  the  world  at  large  seemed,  and  often 
in  manner  was,  so  rough  and  savage,  buried  his 
face  and  wept.  ‘ Sir,’  he  said  some  years  after  to 
an  old  fellow  Oxonian  who  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  married,  ‘ I have  known  what  it  was  to  have 
a wife,  and  I have  known  what  it  is  to  lose  a wife. 
It  had  almost  broke  my  heart.’  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Johnson,  when 
he  is  seen  beneath  the  surface,  is  the  infinite  ten- 
derness of  his  nature  to  children,  to  women,  to 
poverty,  and  to  every  form  of  distress.  As  Garrick 
mit  it,  he  had  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin. 
During  nearly  all  the  Dictionary  period  and  three 
years  beyond  it — i.e.  from  1748  to  1758 — he  was 
living  in  a house  still  standing  in  Gough  Square,  off 
Fleet  Street.  In  1759  his  mother  died;  and  to  meet 
the  expenses  connected  with  her  death  he  wrote 
Rasselas  in  the  evenings  of  a single  week.  The 
novel  had  lately  arisen  in  our  literature ; and  so 
this  work  took  the  shape  of  a tale.  But  Johnson 
had  little  talent  for  that  kind  of  writing ; and  the 
value  of  Rasselas  lies  in  far  other  directions.  In 
respect  of  its  view  of  life,  it  has  been  well  described 
as  but  a prose  edition  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes ; and  it  has  much  in  common,  though  the 
diflerences  also  are  striking,  with  Voltaire’s  Can- 
dide,  which  was  published  almost  exactly  at  the 
same  time.  In  1758  he  again  attempted  the 
periodical  essay,  adopting  The  Idler  for  his  title. 
During  all  these  years  he  performed  also  much 
hack  work.  Yet,  for  all  his  efforts,  he  was  more 
than  once  arrested  for  debt. 

At  last  he  was  relieved  from  his  oppressive  and 
incessant  penury  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  by  the 
crown  of  a well-deserved  pension  of  £300  a year. 
And  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  life  (1762-84) 
he  lived  in  what  was  comparative  affluence,  find- 
ing himself  able  to  accommodate  in  his  house 
in  Johnson’s  Court,  whither  he  migrated  in  1765, 
and  mainly  to  support  two  homeless  friends — viz. 
Mrs  Williams  and  Mr  Levett,  as  well  as  his 
black  servant  Francis  Barber;  and  in  his  house 
in  Bolt  Court,  which  he  occupied  from  1777  to 
his  death,  no  less  than  three  others  besides — viz. 
Mrs  Desmoulins  and  her  daughter,  and  a Miss 
Carmichael,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  waifs 
and  strays  for  whom  he  provided  a night’s  lodg- 
ing. These  strange  inmates  of  what  he  called  his 
‘ seraglio  ’ were  far  from  being  always  harmonious, 
but  all  their  petulance  could  not  weary  out  his 
benevolence.  We  read  of  his  carrying  home  a 

Eoor  creature  he  found  lying  on  the  streets  upon 
is  back,  and  putting  pennies  into  the  hands  of 
the  sleeping  street  Arabs  on  his  way  home  from 
the  club,  that  they  might  have  something  for 
breakfast  when  they  awoke  in  the  momin"  In 
the  London  of  that  day  he  filled  an  almost. 
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if  not  quite,  unique  position.  He  was  a sort  of 
literary  monarch.  ‘ He  seemed  to  me,’  said  one  of 
his  many  friends,  ‘to  be  considered  as  a kind  of 
public  oracle,  whom  everybody  thought  they  had 
a light  to  visit  and  consult.’  In  1763  the  lion- 
hunting Boswell  became  his  eager  and  faithful 
follower,  and  treasured  up  with  wonderful  skill 
every  roar  that  was  uttered.  It  is  mainly  to  his 
faithful  and  reverent  recollection  that  we  owe  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
great  man — his  insatiable  tea-drinking,  and  love  of 
late  hours ; his  slovenliness  in  dress  and  strange 
gesticulations ; his  physical  strength  and  courage  ; 
his  antipathy  to  Scotchmen,  and  love  of  London 
streets ; his  insensibility  to  music  and  painting  ; 
his  hearty  old  Toryism,  hatred  of  Whigs,  and 
honest  old-fashioned  patriotism ; his  reverence  for 
the  church,  and  his  sincere  religion  yet  strange 
shrinking  from  death ; his  abhorrence  of  all  false 
sentimentality,  and  rigid  truthfulness  ; his  delight 
in  conversation,  his  marvellous  dexterity  in  retort, 
and  his  frequent  browbeating  of  his  antagonists. 
Even  his  cat  Hodge  has  become  a living  person- 
ality to  posterity  from  the  inspired  faithfulness  of 
his  chronicler. 

In  1764  the  famous  club  known  as  the  Literary 
Club  was  formed,  having  amongst  its  original  mem- 
bers Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Lang- 
ton.  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Probably  in  1765  Johnson 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Thrale  and  his 
sprightly  wife,  who  made  a new  home  for  him  both 
in  Southwark  and  at  Streatham,  and  in  other  ways 
did  much  to  make  his  life  bright  and  happy  for  the 
long  space  of  more  than  sixteen  years.  With  them 
he  travelled  to  Bath,  to  Brighton,  to  North  Wales, 
to  France.  In  1773  Boswell  persuaded  him  to 
visit  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  which  was  per- 
haps the  most  striking  event  of  his  later  years. 
So  far  as  his  terrible  enemy  melancholia  per- 
mitted, he  found  life  worth  living  and  pleasant 
to  live  during  this  period.  He  delighted  to  fold 
his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk ; and  there  was  no 
lack  of  appreciative  and  reverent  listeners.  But 
he  wrote  little.  To  set  himself  to  write  was 
always  an  effort ; and  he  shrank  from  making  it. 
His  best  thought  and  wit  found  an  outlet  in  con- 
versation. His  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  and  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets  are  the  only  works  of  any  im- 
ortance  belonging  to  this  time  of  his  kingship, 
ome  time  in  March  1781,  he  writes,  ‘ I finished 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  I wrote  in  my  usual 
way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work  and 
working  with  vigour  and  haste.’  Meanwhile,  his 
social  circle  began  to  be  sadly  invaded  and  broken. 
Goldsmith  died  in  1774,  Garrick  in  1779,  Beau- 
clerk  in  1780,  Mr  Thrale  in  1781,  and  Levett,  whom 
he  commemorated  in  a touching  poem,  in  1782. 
For  a while  after  her  husband’s  death  Mrs  Thrale 
kept  up  the  old  relationship,  but  by  the  autumn 
of  1782  she  had  determined  to  marry  Piozzi,  an 
Italian  musician  and  Catholic,  and  Johnson’s 
displeasure  at  what  he  considered  a degrading 
step  at  length  dissolved  a friendship  which  had 
‘ soothed  twenty  years  of  a life  radically  wretched.  ’ 
The  marriage  actually  took  place  in  June  1784, 
less  than  six  months  before  Johnson’s  death.  In 
1783  Mrs  Williams  passed  away ; and  for  all 
her  peevishness  was  sincerely  missed.  For  John- 
son, too,  the  end  was  approaching.  In  1783  he 
suffered  a paralytic  stroke.  He  rallied  to  some 
extent,  and  was  once  more  seen  in  his  old  haunts. 
But  in  the  following  year  dropsy  and  asthma 
attacked  him.  By  November  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  his  recovery.  All  that  medical  skill  and 
all  that  the  tenderest  affection  could  do  to  relieve 
and  to  smooth  his  dying  hours  was  faithfully  done. 
He  took  solemn  leave  of  Langton,  Burke,  Reynolds, 
and  other  dear  friends  he  had  loved  with  a constant 
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affection,  and  sent  a tender  blessing  to  his  young 
favourite  Fanny  Burney,  who  watched  weeping  at 
his  door.  ‘ I am  afraid,’  said  Burke  one  day,  ‘that 
so  many  of  us  must  be  oppressive  to  you.’  ‘ No,  sir, 
it  is  not  so,’  replied  Johnson,  ‘ and  I must  be  in  a 
wretched  state  indeed  when  your  company  would 
not  be  a delight  to  me.  ’ ‘ My  dear  sir,  ’ said  Burke, 
with  a breaking  voice,  ‘ you  have  been  always  too 
good  to  me,’  as  he  left  him  for  the  last  time.  The 
brave- hearted  Johnson  faced  the  inevitable  with 
heroic  courage,  refusing  at  the  last  to  take  his 
opiates,  that  he  might  ‘ render  up  his  soul  to  God 
unclouded.’  He  died  on  the  evening  of  December 
13,  and  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  near 
Garrick,  Dryden,  and  Cowley.  A monument  was 
raised  to  him  in  St  Paul’s. 

The  estimate  of  him  as  a writer  is  hy  no  means  so 
high  now  as  in  his  own  day.  As  a writer,  it  must  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  rather  of  an  age  than  for 
all  time.  His  greatest  interest  for  us  is  that  he 
so  exactly  represents  the  current  ideas  of  his  age, 
such  as  they  were.  He  never  fully  expressed  him- 
self in  literature.  And,  excellent  as  are  several  of 
his  works,  or  at  least  passages  in  them,  we  should 
never  have  known  his  real  greatness  but  for 
Boswell’s  admirable  portraiture  of  him,  and  his 
masterly  reports  of  his  conversations.  Boswell’s 
skill  in  these  respects  is  beyond  praise,  and  deserves 
a better  acknowledgment  than  Macaulay  and  some 
other  critics  have  vouchsafed  him.  In  Boswell’s 
pages  Johnson  will  live  for  ever,  and  be  better 
known  than  anybody  that  ever  lived.  And  the 
more  he  is  known,  the  more  readily  will  be  recog- 
nised the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  the  vigour  of  his 
genius,  and  the  value  of  his  literary  services. 

Editions  of  his  works  have  been  numberless : the  best 
is  that  published  at  Oxford  in  11  vols.  in  1825.  See 
the  article  Boswell,  the  Life  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (1787), 
and  the  editions  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  by  Croker, 
Napier,  Henry  Morley,  and  Birkbeck  Hill ; the  Essays 
by  Arthur  Murphy,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  as  well  as 
Macaulay’s  perfect  biography  in  miniature,  contributed 
to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (1856);  also  Birkbeck 
Hill’s  Dr  Johnson,  his  Friends  and  his  Critics  (1878), 
his  edition  of  the  Letters  ( 2 vols.  1892 ) ; Leslie  Stephen’s 
admirable  book  in  ‘English  Men  of  Letters’  (1878),  and 
the  little  book  by  Col.  F.  Grant  in  ‘Great  "Writers’ 
(with  a bibliography,  1887).  Matthew  Arnold  edited 
the  chief  six  of  the  Dives  of  the  Poets  ( 1878 ) ; a good 
edition  of  the  whole  is  that  by  Mrs  Napier  (1890).  See 
also  Madame  D’Arblay’s  Diary  and  Letters,  Mrs  Piozzi’s 
Autobiography,  and  Mrs  Napier’s  Johnsoniana  (1884) — 
the  last  made  up  from  the  writings  of  Mrs  Piozzi,  Richard 
Cumberland,  Bishop  Percy,  T.  Tyers,  Dr  Campbell, 
Hannah  More,  Madame  D’Arblay,  Rev.  T.  Twining, 
Miss  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Arthur 
Murphy. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  an  American 
general,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  3d  February  1803, 
graduated  at  "Vilest  Point  in  1826,  and  served  in  the 
United  States  army  until  1834.  In  18,36  he  joined 
the  army  of  Te.xas  as  a private  soldier,  but  very 
shortly  became  its  head ; in  1838  he  was  appointed 
war  secretary  of  the  young  state,  and  in  1839  drove 
the  marauding  Indians  out  of  northern  Texas.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war  under  General  Taylor, 
Avho  in  1849  appointed  him  a paymaster  in  the 
United  States  army.  In  1855  he  received  a cavalry 
regiment,  and  in  1858  he  brought  the  Mormon 
rebellion  to  an  end  w'ithout  the  employment  of 
force.  He  Avas  then  appointed  brigadier-general, 
and  commanded  in  Utah  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Pacific  until  1861,  Avhen  he  resigned  and  passed 
over  to  the  South.  Appointed  to  tlie  command  of 
the  department  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  he 
fortified  Bowling  Green,  and  held  the  Northern 
army  in  check  until  February  1862,  when  he 
retreated  to  Nashville  and,  on  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donelson,  to  Corinth,  Mississippi.  Here  he  con- 


centrated 50,000  men,  Avith  Avhich  force  he  attacked 
Grant  at  Shiloh  before  daybreak  on  Sunday,  6th 
April  1862.  The  National  army  Avas  surprised, 
and  the  advantage  in  the  tremendous  battle  that 
ensued  lay  Avith  the  Confederates  Avhen,  at  half- 
past tAVO,  while  leading  a charge,  Johnston  AA’as 
mortally  wounded.  The  next  day  Grant’s  supports 
came  up,  and  the  enemy,  noAv  under  Beauregard, 
was  driven  back  to  Corinth.  There  is  a Life  of 
General  Johnston  by  his  son  (Ncav  York,  1878). 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.  E. , cartographer  and  geographical  publisher, 
Avas  born  near  Edinburgh,  December  28,  1804. 
His  first  important  Avork,  the  National  Atlas  (fob), 
occupied  him  for  five  years,  and  was  published  in 
1843.  Its  merits  received  immediate  recognition, 
and  Johnston  Avas  appointed  Geographer  Royal  for 
Scotland.  Acting  on  a suggestion  from  Humboldt, 
he  visited  Germany,  and  gathered  material  for  his 
Physical  Atlas  (1848;  2d  ed.  1856).  Its  publica- 
tion Avas  the  signal  for  a shoAver  of  honours  from 
the  geographical  societies  of  Europe.  In  1850 
appeared  a very  useful  Dictionary  of  Geography, 
better  knoAvn  as  ‘Johnston’s  Gazetteer.’  In  1851 
he  constructed  the  first  physical  globe,  shoAv- 
ing  the  geology,  hydrography,  &c.  of  the  earth. 
His  Royal  Atlas  of  Geography  (1861)  Avas  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  minutely  accurate  atlases 
ever  executed  up  till  that  time.  Johnston  also 
published  atlases  of  Astronomy  and  Geology ; a 
Military  Atlas  for  Alison’s  History  of  Europe ; 
besides  educational  atlases,  physical,  general,  and 
classical,  which  obtained  a AAdde  circulation.  He 
died  10th  July  1871. — His  son,  Alexander  Keith, 
born  in  1844,  Avas  educated  in  Edinburgh,  trained 
as  a draughtsman  in  his  father’s  firm,  and  after- 
Avards  extended  his  experience  in  London  and 
Germany.  He  took  part  in  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  Paraguay  in  1874,  and  in  1879  Avas  ap- 
pointed leader  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s 
expedition  to  East  Africa,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  a practical  route  to  the  interior. 
He  Avas  scarcely  a month  on  the  Avay  Avhen  he  fell 
a victim  to  dysentery  at  Berobero  on  the  road 
betAveen  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Lake  Nyassa,  28th 
June  1879.  His  Avork  Avas  taken  up  and  success- 
fully completed  by  Mr  Joseph  Thomson.  John- 
ston, who  Avas  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
Geographical  Magazine,  produced  a Physical 
Geography  (1877),  edited  and  extended  Helhvald’s 
Africa  (1879)  in  Stanford’s  series,  and  edited  a 
sheet  map  of  Africa  and  Boyce’s  Gazetteer  (1879). 

Johnston,  or  Jonston,  Arthur  (1587-1641), 
eminent  as  a physician  and  still  more  so  as  a 
humanist,  Avas  born  of  an  honourable  family  at 
Caskieben,  Aberdeenshire,  and  educated  at  Maris- 
chal  College  and  the  university  of  Padua,  Avhere 
he  graduated  M.D.,  June  11,  1610.  The  same  year 
(says  Sir  T.  Urquhart)  he  Avas  ‘ laureated  poet  at 
Paris  and  that  most  deservedly,’  and  thereafter 
visited  many  seats  of  learning  on  either  side  the 
Alps  from  Rome  to  Sedan,  in  Avhich  latter  he 
sojourned  long  Avith  his  compatriot  AndreAv  Mel- 
ville, professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university.  For 
many  years  he  practised  medicine  in  France, 
Avhence  his  fame  as  a Latin  poet  spread  over 
Europe.  In  1625  appeared  in  London  his  elegy 
on  James  I.,  and  about  the  same  time  he  Avas 
appointed  physician  to  King  Charles.  His  Latin 
rendering  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  dedicated  to 
that  monarch  (Lond.  1633),  contained  a specimen 
of  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into 
Latin  verse,  a work  on  Avhich  he  had  long  been 
engaged,  and  Avhich  Avas  published  at  Aberdeen  in 
1637.  In  that  year  he  Iielped  to  bring  out  the 
Delitice  Poetarum  Scotorum  hujus  uEvi  Illus- 
trium  (Amsterdam,  2 vols.  12mo),  a collection  in 
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which  the  scholarship,  taste,  and  poetical  power  of 
his  countrymen  appear  to  signal  advantage,  and  to 
which  his  own  contributions  are  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  the  best.  On  June  24,  1637,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  rector  of  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  enhanced  the  lustre  of  that  brilliant  ei-a 
in  the  university’s  annals.  His  avocations  as  court 
physician,  however,  kept  him  mainly  in  England, 
where  his  fame  as  man  of  letters  and  poet,  as  well 
as  physician,  was  steadily  increasing  till  1641,  when 
he  died  suddenly  on  a visit  to  Oxford.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  often  reprinted  at  home  and 
abroad,  divides  with  Buchanan’s  still  more  famous 
version  the  palm  of  superiority  in  that  field  ; but  his 
command,  at  once  comprehensive  and  refined,  of 
Latin  idiom  and  rhythmical  movement,  and  his 
imagination,  rich  without  extravagance,  are  even 
more  conspicuous  in  his  miscellanies,  among  which 
his  prolusion  on  the  great  anatomist  Casserio  would 
suffice  to  keep  him  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
Latin  poets.  See  the  monograph  by  Principal 
Geddes  of  Aberdeen  (1890). 

Johnston,  James  F.  W.,  a Scottish  chemist, 
was  born  at  Paisley  in  1796.  He  was  of  humble 
parentage,  and  studied  at  Glasgow  University. 
Having  in  1830  married  a lady  of  considerable 
fortune,  he  repaired  to  Stockholm,  and  became  the 
pupil  of  Berzelius,  the  chemist.  In  1833  he  was 
invited  to  take  the  readership  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  in  the  newly-established  university  of 
Durham.  But  he  resided  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
and  there  carried  on  his  investigations.  It  is  as 
an  agricultural  chemist  that  he  is  chiefly  known. 
His  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology  has  gone  through  more  than  fifty  editions, 
and  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
language;  and  his  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology  (1842;  17th  ed.  1894)  are 
held  in  ' high  esteem.  The  last  of  his  works. 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life  (1854),  has  passed 
through  several  editions  (one  edited  by  Church  in 
1879).  He  died  at  Durham,  18th  September  1855. 

Johnston,  Joseph  Eggleston,  an  American 

feneral,  was  born  in  Virginia,  3d  February  1807. 

[is  mother  was  a niece  of  Patrick  Henry.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  fought  in  the 
Seminole  war,  became  captain  of  engineers  in 
1846,  served  with  great  gallantry  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  where  he  was  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo — 
he  received  altogether  ten  wounds  in  the  three 
wars  he  was  engaged  in — and  in  1860  was  commis- 
sioned quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  resigned  in  1861  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  and  given  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  ; in  August  he  was  made 
full  general.  He  came  to  the  assistance  of  Beau- 
regard at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  waived 
his  claim  to  precedence,  and  left  him  in  com- 
mand. In  1862  he  was  for  several  months  dis- 
abled by  a wound  received  at  Seven  Pines,  while 
opposing  McClellan.  In  1863,  with  a weak  force, 
he  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  relieve  Vicksburg. 
He  commanded  the  force  directed  to  oppose  Sher- 
man’s advance  towards  Atlanta,  in  1864,  and  stub- 
bornly contested  his  progress ; he  was  steadily 
driven  back,  however,  and  in  July  was  relieved  of 
his  command.  He  was  again  placed  in  command 
by  General  Lee  in  February  1865,  and  ordered  to 
‘ drive  back  Sherman ; ’ but  he  had  only  a fourth 
of  the  Northern  general’s  strength,  and  after  a last 
vigorous  resistance  at  Bentonville,  in  March,  and 
after  learning  of  Lee’s  surrender,  he  accepted  the 
same  terms  on  26th  April.  General  Johnston 
afterwards  engaged  in  railway  and  insurance  busi- 
ness, and  was  elected  to  congress  by  Richmond  in 
1877.  He  was  appointed  United  States  commis- 
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sioner  of  railroads  by  President  Cleveland.  He 
died  21st  March  1891.  See  his  Narrative  of 
Military  Operations  (1874),  and  Lives  of  him  by 
Johnson  ( 1891 ) and  R.  M.  Hughes  ( ‘ Great  Com- 
manders ’ series). 

Johnstone,  a manufacturing  town  of  Renfrew- 
shire, on  the  Black  Cart,  3^  miles  W.  by  "S.  of 
Paisley.  Founded  in  1781,  it  contains  a large 
flax-mill,  cotton-mills,  a paper-mill,  foundrie.s,  and 
machine-shops.  Pop.  (1831)  5617;  (1891)  9668. 

Johnstone,  Family  of,  takes  its  surname 
from  the  lordship  of  Johnstone  in  Annandale, 
Dumfriesshire.  In  former  days  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  turbulent  clans  of  the  west 
Borders,  and  was  at  constant  feud  with  its  neigh- 
bours, especially  the  Maxwells.  Three  branches 
of  the  name  still  exist,  Johnstone  of  Annandale, 
Johnstone  of  Westerhall,  and  Johnston  of  Hilton 
and  Caskieben  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  first  named, 
which  retained  the  ancient  patrimony,  was  ennobled 
by  Charles  I.,  and  became  successively  Lords  John- 
stone of  Lochwood,  Earls  of  Hartfell,  and  Earls 
and  Marquises  of  Annandale.  These  titles,  being 
limited  to  heirs-male,  became  dormant  in  1792, 
and  more  than  once  rival  claims  for  their  revival 
by  the  Annandale  and  Westerhall  branches  have 
been  repelled  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Both  the 
houses  of  Westerhall  and  Caskieben  enjoy  knightly 
rank,  and  a branch  of  the  former  was  in  1881  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Derwent. 

Johnstown,  (l)  capital  of  Fulton  county. 
New  York,  on  Cayadutta  Creek,  48  miles  WNW. 
of  Albany,  and  6 miles  S.  of  Gloversville  by  rail. 
It  has  some  mills  and  large  manufactories  of  gloves 
and  mittens.  Pop.  5013. — (2)  A town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Coneniaugh  River,  78  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Pittsburg  by  rail,  with  large  iron  and  steel 
works,  tanneries,  and  flour,  planing,  and  woollen 
mills.  Johnstown  was  overwhelmed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a reservoir  on  31st  May  1889.  Pop.  (1880) 
8380;  (1890)  21,805. 

Johore,  an  independent  state  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  an  area  of 
10,000  sq.  m.  The  countiy  is  densely  covered  with 
timber,  and  rises  into  several  mountain-Maks,  the 
highest  being  Mount  Ophir  (4186  feet).  The  popu- 
lation numbers  about  200,000,  mostly  Malays  and 
Chinese.  The  former  live  by  fishing  and  wood- 
cutting ; the  latter  are  traders  and  shoiikeepers. 
The  chief  staples  of  the  country  are  tea,  gambler, 
and  black  pepper.  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  plentiful. 
The  climate  is  tropical  but  healthy.  The  capital 
is  Johore,  15  miles  NE.  of  Singapore. 

Joigny  (anc.  Jovmiacum),  an  old  walled  town 
in  the  French  department  of  Yonne,  90  miles  by 
rail  SE.  of  Paris,  manufactures  cloth,  linen,  and 
sporting  rifles.  Pop.  6189. 

Joinery.  See  Caepentky. 

Joint-fir.  See  Sea-geape. 

Joints,  in  Anatomy.  A joint  or  articulation 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  union  of  any  two  segments 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  body,  through  the 
intervention  of  a structure  or  structures  of  a 
different  nature.  The  textures  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  more  complex  joints  are  bone, 
cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  ligaments,  and  synovial 
membrane.  Bone  forms  the  fundamental  part  of 
all  joints ; ligament,  in  various  modifications,  is 
employed  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  bony 
segments ; Avhile  the  three  remaining  textures 
chiefly  occur  in  those  joints  in  which  there  is  free 
motion.  The  joints  vary  in  the  degree  of  motion 
from  almost  perfect  immobility  to  the  greatest 
amount  and  extent  of  motion  that  are  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  bony  segments  in 
their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 
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Joints  have  been  divided  by  anatomists  into  two 
great  classes — the  Immovable  and  the  Movable.  In 
the  immovable  or  Synarthroses  the  parts  are  con- 
tinuous, that  is  to  say  the  bones  are  united  together 
by  a prolongation  of  the  periosteal  fibrous  membrane 
between  them.  In  some  cases  the  uniting  medium 
is  a plate  of  cartilage.  There  is  no  synovial  sac 
intervening  between  the  bones.  In  movable  joints 
the  articular  surface  of  each  of  the  bones  is  covered 
Avith  cartilage,  and  these  cartilaginous  plates  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a synovial  sac  more 
or  less  complete.  This  sac  is  lined  by  a membrane 
which  secretes  a viscid  fluid  for  lubricating  the 
articular  surfaces — the  synovia  or  joint-oil. 

In  synarthroses  the  articulation  is  said  to  be  by 
suture  when  the  bones  seem  to  grow  somewhat 
into  one  another,  and  to  become  interlocked  and 
dovetailed  together,  each  bone  having  a jagged  or 
serrated  margin,  or  when  there  is  a degree  of 
bevelling,  so  that  one  bone  is  overlapped  by  the 
other.  Iloth  these  kinds  of  suture  are  at  once  seen 
in  the  human  Skull  (q.v.). 

The  movable  joints  are  Amphiarthroses  and 
Diarthroses.  In  tbe  former  there  is  partial 
mobility  of  one  bone  upon  another,  combined  with 
great  strength.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  united  by  a thick  and  strong  layer  of 
fibro-cartilage,  the  centre  of  Avhich  is  usually  soft, 
and  may  present  a cavity  lined  by  a synovial 
membrane,  with  which  a little  elastic  tissue  is 
intermixed.  As  examples  of  this  kind  of  joint  may 
be  mentioned  the  articulation  between  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrfe  and  that  between  the  two  pubic 
bones  at  what  is  termed  the  symphysis. 

Diarthroses  are  complete  joints,  the  articular 
surfaces  being  covered  ny  articular  cartilage  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a cavity  lined  by 
synovial  membrane.  In  these  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  motion  are  very  various.  There  may 
be  merely  a little  gliding  motion  between  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  as,  for  example,  in  the  articulations 
between  the  various  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
(see  Hand,  Foot).  In  these  cases  the  surfaces 
are  plane,  or  one  is  slightly  concave  and  the  other 
slightly  convex ; and  the  motion  is  limited  in 
extent  and  direction  by  the  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
or  by  some  projecting  point  of  one  of  the  bones. 
In  some  cases,  instead  of  a slight  concavity  and 
convexity,  one  bone  presents  a cup-like  depression, 
while  the  termination  of  the  other  assumes  a hemi- 
spherical, or  more  or  less  globular  shape.  Hence 
the  name  of  ball  and  socket  that  is  applied  to  such 
joints.  The  best  example  of  this  variety  is  the 
Hip-joint  (q.v.),  and  the  next  best  is  the  shoulder. 
In  these  joints  the  ball  is  kept  in  apposition  with 
the  socket  by  means  of  what  is  termed  a capsular 
ligament,  which  may  be  described  as  a barrel- 
shaped expansion  of  ligamentous  structure,  attached 
by  its  extremities  around  the  margin  of  the  articular 
surfaces  composing  the  joint,  and  forming  a com- 
plete investment  of  it,  but  not  so  tight  as  materi- 
ally to  restrict  its  movements.  This  species  of 
joint  is  capable  of  motion  of  all  kinds. 

Another  important  variety  of  articulation  is  the 
hinge-joint,  in  which  the  contiguous  surfaces  are 
marked  with  elevations  and  depressions,  which 
exactly  fit  into  each  other,  so  as  to  restrict  motion 
to  one  plane.  The  elbow  and  ankle  joints,  and 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  the  best 
e.xamples  of  this  variety.  The  knee-joint  is  a less 
characteristic  example,  because  in  certain  positions 
it  is  capable  of  a slight  rotation.  These  hinge- 
joints  are  ahvays  provided  with  strong  lateral  liga- 
ments. 

The  last  kind  of  joint  requiring  notice  is  that 
which  admits  only  of  rotatory  motion.  A pivot 
and  a ring  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  joint,  the 
ring  being  generally  formed  partly  of  bone  and 


partly  of  ligament.  The  best  example  of  this 
articulation  is  that  between  the  atlas  (the  first 
vertebra)  and  the  odontoid  or  tooth-like  process  of 
the  axis  (the  second  vertebra).  See  Hand. 

Diseases  of  the  Joints. — In  diseases  of  the  joints 
we  may  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  textures 
affected  : ( 1 ) the  synovial  membrane ; ( 2 ) the  carti- 
lage ; and  ( 3 ) the  bones  themselves.  The  synovial 
membrane  may  undergo  either  acute  or  chronic 
inffammation,  giving  rise  to  the  serious  affections 
known  as  acute  and  chronic  Synovitis  (see  Syno- 
vial Membranes  ).  Loose  substances  of  a fibrous 
structure,  and  usually  resembling  a small  bean  in 
size  and  shape,  sometimes  occur  in  joints,  especially 
in  the  knee-joint.  They  commence  as  little  pendu- 
lous growths  upon  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
after  a time  become  detached.  The  cartilage  may  be 
affected  in  various  ways.  There  may  be  ( 1 ) simple 
destruction  of  cartilage;  (2)  scrofulous  destruction 
of  cai  tilage  ; ( 3 ) hypertrophy  of  cartilage  ; ( 4 ) 
atrophy  of  cartilage,  and  other  modified  forms  of 
disease  of  this  texture,  all  of  which,  especially  the 
second,  are  of  a very  serious  character,  but  not  of  a 
nature  that  admits  of  popular  explanation.  The 
most  important  diseases  of  the  osseous  structures 
of  the  joints  are  (1)  ulcer  and  (2)  caries.  These 
diseases  often,  but  not  always,  begin  with  the  dis- 
organisation of  cartilage,  and  then  extend  to  the 
bones.  Sometimes,  hoAvever,  they  commence  in 
the  bones.  See  Ankylosis. 

Resection  or  Excision  of  Joints  ‘is  on  the  whole 
safer  than  amputation  ; less  violence  is  done  to  the 
body,  fewer  great  arteries  and  nerves  are  injured, 
and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  fewer  large 
veins  are  divided,  and  as  the  articular  end  of  the 
bone  only  is  sawn  off,  and  the  medullary  canal  not 
touched,  there  is  less  chance  of  pyjemia.  Lastly, 
the  patient  is  left  with  an  imperfect  limb,  it  is 
true,  but  with  one  which,  in  most  cases,  is  highly 
useful  ’ ( Druitt ).-  The  operation  has  been  per- 
formed on  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  hip,  knee, 
and  ankle.  Few  subjects  have  in  recent  times 
excited  more  discussion  among  surgeons  than  the 
application  of  this  operation  to  the  knee-joint. 
Tne  operation  was  first  performed  in  1762  ; and  up 
to  the  year  1830  there  are  records  of  19  cases,  out 
of  which  11  died.  From  1830  to  1850  the  opera- 
tion was  never  performed,  and  was  generally  con- 
demned ; but  in  the  last-named  year  it  was  revived 
by  Professoi'  Fergusson,  and  is  now  a frequent  and 
most  valuable  operation.  ‘ The  cases,’  says  Dr 
Druitt,  ‘in  which  it  ought  to  be  performed  are, 
generally  speaking,  such  cases  of  injury  or  disease 
as  would  otherwise  be  submitted  to  amputation. 
The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  produce  a firm  and 
useful  limb,  slightly  shortened,  and  with  entire 
bony  union,  or  fibrous  union  admitting  of  some 
small  degree  of  motion  at  the  situation  of  the 
joint.  But  all  cases  are  not  suitable  for  excision  ; 
and  those  cases  are  unsuitable  and  better  adapted 
for  amputation  in  which  either  the  quantity  of  the 
diseased  bone  is  very  great,  or  the  quality  of  the 
disease  may  be  such  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  exudation  of  healthy  material 
of  repair.’  In  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  cases  the 
opei'ation  results  in  a good  useful  leg.  It  has 
already  saved  so  many  limbs  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern 
surgery.  Fui  ther  information  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  Holmes’s  System  of  Surgery,  or  in  any 
surgical  text-book — e.g.  Erichsen’s. 

Joints,  in  GeologjL  are  the  natus-al  division- 
planes  or  cracks  by  which  rocks  of  all  kinds  are 
travei-sed.  Joints,  although  very  frequently  irreg- 
ular, yet  have  a tendency  to  run  across  rocks  in 
certain  directions.  Thus,  in  ordinary  bedded 
aqueous  rocks  (sandstone,  shale,  limestone)  they 
are  fpnei'ally  developed  more  or  less  at  right 
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angles  to  the  bedding,  so  that,  if  the  strata 
be  horizontal,  the  leading  joints  will  be  ver- 
tical or  approximately  so.  Two  sets  of  these 
joints  are  usually  recognisable  (master -joints), 
which  cut  each  other  at  or  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Hence  aqueous  rocks,  by  means  of  joints  and 
original  bedding-planes,  are  divided  into  larger  or 
smaller  cuboidal  blocks.  In  massive  crystalline 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  joints  are  rarely  so  regular. 
Yet  even  in  these  two  sets  of  joints,  crossing  each 
other,  can  often  be  traced  : and  occasionally  an- 
other horizontal  set  may  be  present — these  last 
simulating  the  bedding-planes  of  aqueous  strata. 
Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  such  natural 
division-planes,  it  is  obvious  that  quarrying  would 
be  a much  more  difficult  operation.  A peculiar 
kind  of  jointing  is  met  with  in  certain  crystalline 
igneous  rocks,  as  in  some  fine-grained  basalts,  in 
which  the  division-planes  separate  the  rock  into 
polygonal  or  more  or  less  perfect  hexagonal  prisms 
or  columns  (see  Basalt ).  Joints  have  been  formed 
in  various  ways.  Many  are  doubtless  due  to  the 
strain  and  tension  to  which  rocks  have  been  sub- 
jected during  movements  of  the  crust.  Others 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  contraction  on  cooling  : 
the  prismatic  joints  of  basalt  being  ‘ fissures  of 
retreat.’  And,  in  like  manner,  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  sedimentary  strata  may  sometimes 
have  become  jointed  during  their  gradual  drying 
and  consolidation. 

Joint-stock  Company.  See  Company. 

Jointure,  in  English  law,  meant  originally 
an  estate  settled  on  husband  and  wife  jointly  for 
their  lives.  Such  settlements  were  made  as  a 
substitute  for  dower,  which  is  that  portion  of 
property  to  which,  on  her  husband’s  death,  the 
widow  is  entitled  for  the  maintenance  of  herself 
and  children — one-third  and  upwards  of  the  estate 
for  life.  The  term  jointure  now  includes  an  estate 
limited  to  the  wife.  The  requisites  of  a jointure 
are  : ( 1 ) That  it  must  commence  and  take  effect 
immediately  on  the  husband’s  death ; ( 2 ) it  must 
be  for  the  wife’s  life,  at  least ; ( 3 ) it  must  be  given 
to  the  wife  herself,  and  not  merely  to  trustees  for 
her  ; ( 4 ) it  must  be  expressed  to  be  made  in  satis- 
faction of  her  whole  dower ; ( 5 ) it  must  be  made 
before  marriage.  The  mode  of  giving  a jointure  in 
modern  marriage  settlements  is  usually  by  way  of 
a rent-charge  on  the  husband’s  real  estate.  If  a 
jointure  be  created  out  of  an  estate  before  marriage, 
the  husband  cannot  sell  the  estate  afterwards,  so  as 
to  defeat  the  jointure.  A jointure  is  not  lost  by 
the  treason  or  felony  of  the  husband,  nor  by  the 
elopement  and  adultery  of  the  wife. 

In  Scotland  the  word  jointure  is  also  ft'equently 
used  in  a similar  sense  to  denote  a conventional 
provision  for  a widow,  consisting  either  of  an 
annuity  to  her  or  of  a liferent  assignation  of  rents, 
or  of  a liferent  of  lands,  called  a locality.  In 
whatever  way  the  jointure  is  constituted  it  also 
excludes  the  widow’s  terce,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
expressed. 

Joinville,  a small  tow  of  4000  inhabitants  in 
the  French  department  of  Haute-Marne,  22  miles 
N.  of  Chaumout  by  rail,  which  was  formed  into  a 
principality  by  Henry  II.,  and  later  supplied  the 
title  to  the  third  son  of  Louis-Philippe. 

Joinville,  Jean,  Sire  de,  the  biographer  of 
St  Louis  of  France,  was  born  in  1224,  and  became 
senechal  to  Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne  and 
king  of  Navarre.  He  took  part  in  the  unfortunate 
crusade  of  Louis  IX.  (1248-54),  returned  with  him 
to  France,  and  lived  thereafter  partly  at  court, 
partly  on  his  estates.  He  declined  to  go  on  the 
fatal  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  survived  till  July 
11,  1317.  During  his  stay  at  Acre  in  1250,  at  the 
.Tge  of  twenty-six,  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  com- 


posing a manual  of  the  Christian  faith — his  Credo, 
which  he  retouched  thirty-seven  years  later ; and 
there  is  extant  a letter  he  wrote  to  Louis  X.  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one.  During  the  crusade  he 
took  notes  of  events  and  wrote  down  his  impres- 
sions. At  the  age  of  almost  eighty,  at  the  entreaty 
of  Jeanne  de  Champagne,  wife  of  Philip  le  Bel,  he 
undertook  his  Vie  de  Saint  Louis,  which  he  finished 
after  the  death  of  his  patroness,  and  presented  in 
1309  to  her  son  (afterwards  Louis  X.).  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  book  bears  traces  of  senility ; 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand , is  more  clear,  animated, 
and  real  than  the  part  relating  to  the  crusade. 
Thus  the  book  is  obviously  a collection  of  pieces 
composed  at  different  times.  Joinville  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  best  type  of  13th-century 
cavalier,  with  all  his  admirable  qualities  as  well  as 
all  his  limitations  and  defects  : he  is  brave,  pious, 
candid,  devoted  to  his  king  while  strictly  main- 
taining against  him  his  feudal  rights,  considerate 
for  his  vassals,  a jealous  guardian  of  all  traditional 
privileges ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  intelligence 
generally  stops  short  at  detail  and  cannot  grasp 
general  causes  : he  relates  unskilful  military  opera- 
tions without  criticising  or  apparently  even  under- 
standing them ; he  approves  intolerance  in  St  Louis, 
and  falls  into  woeful  puerilities  in  his  narration. 
His  style  conforms  closely  to  his  character ; it  is 
veracious,  flowing,  naive,  often  singularly  express- 
ive, but  it  has  neither  the  elegance  of  the  best 
prose-writers  of  the  middle  ages  nor  the  vigour 
and  solidity  of  Villehardouin  : it  is  the  tone  of 
an  amiable  and  familiar  talker,  who  sometimes 
forgets  himself  a little  in  his  reminiscences,  but 
never  fails  to  charm.  The  book  has  the  one  con- 
summate merit  of  sympathetically  raising  up  clear 
before  our  eyes  the  breathing  image  of  a romantic 
figure  over  whom  already  there  hung  the  shadow 
of  a tragic  destiny. 

Unfortunately  the  text  has  only  come  down  to  us  in 
later  MSS.  in  which  the  language  has  been  modernised  ; 
but  the  methodical  study  of  competent  editors  has  at 
length  restored  with  almost  complete  security  both  the 
substance  and  the  form  of  the  book — one  of  the  most 
precious  bequests  of  the  middle  ages,  holding  its  place 
in  time  between  Villehardouin  and  Froissart.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  N.  de  Wailly  ( 1875).  See  Didot,  Etudes 
sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Jean  de  Joinville  (1870). 

Joists.  See  Floor. 

Jokak  Maurice,  Hungarian  novelist,  was  born 
on  19th  February  1825  at  Komorn.  He  qualified 
himself  for  an  advocate,  but  never  practised  ; litera- 
ture and  journalism  were  more  to  his  taste.  He 
was  an  active  partisan  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  in 
1848,  and  when  the  Austrians  gained  the  upper 
hand,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  impris- 
onment. After  1849  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literary  pursuits.  His  Avorks  number  close  on 
300  volumes,  and  embrace  novels,  romances,  dramas, 
humorous  essays,  poems,  &c.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  are  the  novels  and  romances,  of  which 
The  Turks  in  Hungary  (1852),  The  Magyar  Nabob 
( 1853 ),  and  its  continuation  Zoltan  Karpathy  (1854), 
The  New  Landlord  { 1862  ; Eng.  trans.  1868),  Black 
Diamonds  (1870),  The  Romance  of  the  Coming  Cen- 
tury (1873),  The  Modern  Midas  (1875  ; Eng.  trans. 
1885),  The  Comedians  of  Life  (1876),  God  is  One 
(1877),  The  White  Woman  of  Leidschau  (W^^),  and 
Timar’s  Two  Worlds  (Eng.  trans.  1888)  may  be 
taken  as  good  examples.  His  skill  as  a narrator  is 
enhanced  by  a lively  imagination,  humour,  and  a 
complete  grasp  of  Hungarian  life.  His  work  is 
sometimes  maiTed  by  improbability,  a straining 
after  effect,  and  superficial  treatment.  Most  of  his 
novels  have  been  translated  into  German.  Jokai 
has  also  gained  fame  as  a journalist,  as  editor  first 
of  the  revolutionary  weekly  Pictures  of  Life,  then 
of  the  political  daily  Fatherland,  and  lastly  of  the 
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liumorous  weekly  The  Comet  (1858-81),  and  the 
government  organ  Nemzet  ( ‘ The  Nation  ’ ).  He  is 
a prominent  member  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives, being  one  of  the  cleverest  debaters  of  the 
party  of  the  liberal  government. 

Jokjakarta,  a residency  of  Java,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  island,  has  an  area  of  1191  sq.  m.,  and 
a population  of  about  half  a million,  nearly  all 
Javanese  ; see  Java.  The  capital,  Jokjakarta,  is 
a toMm  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  with  the 
sultan’s  palace  and  ruins  of  ancient  temples. 

Joliba.  See  Niger. 

Joliet,  capital  of  Will  county,  Illinois,  is  on  Des 
Plaines  River,  35  miles  SW.  of  Chicago  by  rail,  and 
its  water-power  is  incieased  by  a canal  from  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  the  site  of  the  state  penitentiary, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  flour,  steel,  rails, 
wire,  stoves,  tools,  hoots  and  shoes,  paper,  tiles, 
cigars,  &c.  There  are  large  quarries  of  limestone 
at  Joliet,  and  a coalfield  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  (1880)  11,657;  (1890)  23,264. 

Jolly-boat  (Dutch yoZ^e,  ‘yawl’).  See  Boat. 

Joinelli,  Nicolo,  Neapolitan  composer  ( 1714r- 
74),  is  known  by  his  operas  Arniida  and  Ifigenia, 
and  by  a Miserere  and  a Requiem. 

Jomilii,  Henri,  Baron,  bom  6th  March  1779 
at  Payerne,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  began  his 
military  career  in  the  Swiss  Guards  at  Versailles, 
and  finally  rose  to  he  chief  of  the  staff  to  Marshal 
Ney ; he  was  created  baron  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  In  1804  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon 
by  his  Trade  des  Grandes  Operations  Militaires. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Jena,  in  the  Spanish 
campaigns  of  1808  and  succeeding  years,  during 
the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  at  Liitzen  and 
Bautzen  ; but,  offended  at  the  treatment  which  he 
received  from  Napoleon,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Russia  in  1814.  In  1828  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  Russia  waged  against  Turkey,  particularly 
in  the  capture  of  Varna.  His  fame  as  a military 
writer  rests  upon  Histoire  Critique  et  Militaire  des 
Campagnes  de  la  Revolution  (5  vols.  1806),  Vie 
Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon  (4  vols.  1827), 
and  Precis  de  VArt  de  Guerre  { 1830  ; new  ed.  1881 ). 
Baron  Jomini  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  24th 
March  1869.  See  the  Life  by  Lecomte  ( 1861 ) ; and 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  Nouveaux  Lundis,  vol.  xiii. 

Jonah.  The  Book  of  Jonah,  unlike  the  other 
eleven  of  the  series  of  the  minor  prophets  in  which 
it  occurs,  is  not  a prophetic  discourse  hut  a narra- 
tive, and  does  not  in  any  sense  claim  to  have  been 
written  by  the  prophet  whose  name  it  hears.  It 
belongs  to  that  special  kind  of  literary  composition, 
common  among  the  late  Jews,  usually  known  as 
haggadic  ; it  is  obviously  not  intended  to  be  taken 
as  literal  history,  but  as  a parable  attached  to  a 
historic  name.  The  name  in  this  instance  is  that 
of  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  who  is  mentioned  in 
2 Kings,  .xiv.  25,  as  having  been  a native  of  Gath- 
heplier  in  Galilee,  and  as  having  prophesied  the 
victories  of  Jeroboam  II.  No  writing  known  to 
belong  to  him  is  now  extant ; the  oracle  contained 
in  Isaiah,  xv. , xvi. , and  spoken  of  by  that  prophet 
as  already  ancient,  has  been  conjecturally  attrib- 
uted to  Jonah  by  Hitzig,  but  for  somewhat 
inadequate  reasons.  Whether  the  story  now  asso- 
ciated with  his  name  may  have  had  some  basis  in 
any  word  or  deed  of  his,  or  whether  the  choice 
of  his  name  was  quite  arbitrarily  made  by  the 
anonymous  author,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
The  key  to  the  narrative,  the  details  of  which  are 
familiar  to  every  one,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  closing 
chapter,  where  Jehovah  asks  the  prophet  whether 
he  does  well  to  be  angry  because  of  the  sparing  of 
Nineveh,  a great  city  teeming  with  innocent  life 
for  which  Jehovah  has  laboured,  and  which  he  has 


caused  to  grow.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
that  particularism,  to  which  the  Jews  were  ever 
prone,  more  clearly  or  emphatically  rebuked.  As 
for  the  earlier  part  of  the  story,  its  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  often-recurring  Old  Testa- 
ment figures  in  which  the  great  world-powers  are 
likened  to  sea-monsters  or  dragons  ( see,  for  example, 
Jer.  li.  44),  and  deliverance  from  any  overwhelming 
calamity  is  spoken  of  as  a bringing  back  from  the 
deiJths  of  the  sea  (Ps.  Ixviii.  22  [23]).  At  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  written,  the 
Jews,  who  had  returned  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
full  of  bright  hopes  as  to  a near  and  glorious  future, 
had  become  querulously  aware  of  the  failure  of 
these.  The  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been 
to  suggest  to  them  that  their  existing  troubles,  in 
which  they  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  world-powers  which  oppressed  them,  were 
due  to  their  neglect  of  the  missionaiy  vocation 
which  had  been  urged  upon  Israel  by  the  later 
prophets  (see  especially  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.) ; once  Israel 
in  penitence  and  prayer  shall  have  shown  that  she 
has  again  become  alive  to  this  duty,  she  may  hope 
to  experience  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet’s  words 
( Hos.  vi.  2 ) : ‘ After  two  days  he  will  revive  us ; 
on  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up.’  The  prayer 
of  Jonah,  whether  a composition  of  the  author  of 
the  rest  of  the  book  or  not,  certainly  cannot  be 
carried  back  to  a date  nearly  so  early  as  the  8th 
century  B.C.  ; it  is  largely  a cento  from  older  com- 
positions, the  metaphors  in  verses  3-6  being  common 
in  all  periods  of  Hebrew  poetry.  See  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  minor  prophets  mentioned  under 
HoseA;  also  Krahmer  (1839),  Jager  (1840),  and 
F.  Bergmann  (Strasb.  1885). 

Jonas,  Justus  (1493-1555),  a helper  of  Luthei-’s 
in  the  work  of  reformation  and  translation  of  the 
Bible,  was  professor  at  Wittenberg,  pastor  at 
Halle  and  Coburg,  and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld. 
He  took  part  with  Luther  in  many  of  the  great 
events  of  the  Reformation,  as  at  Woimis,  Marburg, 
and  Augsburg.  There  is  a monograph  on  him  by 
Pressel  tl863). 

Jonathan,  Brother,  corresponding  to  the 
English  Jolm  Bull,  is  the  personification  of  the 
United  States,  especially  of  its  native-born  citizens. 
The  original  of  the  name  is  .supposed  to  he  Jona- 
than Trumbull  (1710-85),  governor  of  Connecticut, 
whose  shrewdness,  staunch  patriotism,  and  un- 
faltering zeal  gained  him  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  Washington ; and  the  latter’s  phrase  when  pei-- 
plexed,  ‘ Let  us  hear  what  Brother  Jonathan  says,’ 
passed  into  a proverb. 

Jones,  Ebenezer,  poet,  was  born  at  Islington, 
20th  January  1820.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  Calvinists,  but  at  thirteen  was 
writing  verses,  and  in  secret  devouring  the  Waver- 
ley  novels.  In  1837  he  was  forced  by  his  father’s 
long  illness  to  turn  clerk  in  a City  warehouse  : his 
hours  were  eight  to  eight  six  days  a week.  Yet  he 
published  his  Studies  of  Sensation  and  Event  ( 1843 ), 
poems  ‘full  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry,’  and 
admired  by  such  poets  as  Browning  and  Rossetti. 
But  the  world  rejected  them,  and  he  published  no 
more,  save  a pamphlet  on  the  Land  Monopoly 
(1849),  which  anticipated  Henry  George  by  thirty 
years  in  proposing  to  nationalise  the  land.  A 
Chartist  he  was  not,  hut  a disciple  of  Carlyle  in 
politics,  as  of  Shelley  in  poetiy.  In  1844  he 
married,  miserably,  the  niece  of  Edwin  Atherstone ; 
and  he  died  at  Brentwood,  14th  September_  1860. 
See  three  long  articles  by  Theodore  Watts  in  the 
Athenceum  (1878);  and  two  notices  by  Sumner 
Jones  (elder  brother  of  the  poet,  and  a poet  him- 
self ) and  W.  J.  Linton  prefixed  to  a reprint  of  the 
Studies  [m^]. 

Jones,  Edward  Burne.  See  Burne-Jones. 
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Jones,  Ernest,  Chartist  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Major  Jones,  equerry  to  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
afterwards  king  of  Hanovei-.  He  was  born  at 
Berlin  in  1819,  was  educated  in  Germany,  and 
came  to  England  in  1838.  In  1841  he  published  his 
romance.  The,  Wood  Spirit,  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1844,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing became  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
Chartist  movement.  He  declined  all  remuneration 
for  his  services,  and  issued  The  Labourer,  Notes  of 
the  People,  and  the  Chartist  organ.  The  People's 
Paper.  He  voluntarily  resigned  a fortune  of  nearly 
£2000  per  annum,  left  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  abandon  the  Chartist  cause.  For  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  Chartist  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester in  1848  he  was  condemned  to  two  years’ 
solitary  confinement.  This  vindictive  sentence 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
Jones  refused,  to  petition  for  its  commutation. 
While  in  prison  he  composed  an  epic  poem.  The 
Revolt  of  Hindostan.  The  authorities  refused  him 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  poem  was  stated  to 
have  been  written  on  the  leaves  of  his  prayer-book 
with  a bird’s  feather  and  blood  drawn  from  his  own 
veins.  After  his  release  Jones  wrote  The  Battle- 
day  (1855);  The  Painter  of  Florence  and  The 
Emperor's  Vigil  (1856) ; and  Beldagon  Church  and 
Corayda  { 1860).  He  tried  for  a seat  in  parliament, 
but  was  defeated  at  Halifa.x  (1847)  and  Notting- 
ham (1853,  1857).  He  died  26th  January  1869. 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur,  playwright,  was  born 
at  Grandborough,  Bucks,  28th  Seistember  1851,  and 
was  at  first  in  business.  Only  Bound  the  Corner 
was  produced  in  1878,  but  his  first  hit  was  The 
Silver  King  (1882).  Other  plays  are  Saints  and 
Sinners  (1884),  The  Middleman,  The  Dancing  Girl, 
Rebellious  Susan,  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines, 
The  Liars  ( 1897 ),  The  Physician,  ( 1897 ),  &c. 

Jones,  Inigo,  an  English  architect,  was  the 
son  of  a cloth-worker,  and  was  born  in  London 
15th  July  1573.  A nobleman  sent  him  to  Italy  to 
study  landscape-painting,  but  he  was  drawn  to 
study  architecture  instead.  While  in  Venice  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  works  of  Palladio, 
whose  style  he  introduced  into  England,  whence  he 
is  sometimes  called  the  ‘English  Palladio.’  On 
leaving  Italy  he  went  to  Denmark  by  invitation  of 
Christian  IV.,  and  there  he  is  said  by  some  to 
have  desimed  the  royal  palaces  of  Rosenborg  and 
Frederiksborg.  Retui  ning  to  England  in  1604,  he 
was  employed  by  James  I.  in  arranging  the  scenery, 
&c.  for  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  which  were  at 
that  time  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court.  Jonson 
afterwards  satirised  his  fellow-labourer  in  Bartho- 
lomew Fair.  In  1612  Jones  revisited  Italy,  still 
further  to  improve  his  style,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  buildings.  He  was  at  this  time  accounted 
the  first  architect  of  England,  and,  according  to 
some,  the  first  of  the  age.  He  died  21st  June  1652. 
His  masterpiece  is  considered  to  be  the  Banqueting 
House  (now  the  Chapel  Royal)  at  Whitehall. 
Another  representative  specimen  of  his  work  is  the 
church  of  St  Paul,  in  Covent  Garden,  London. 

See  "Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (Dallaway’s  ed. 
1828)  for  the  buildings  designed  by  him;  his  Life  by 
Peter  Cunningham  (1848);  'Eexg\x%%oi\’&  History  of  Archi- 
tecture ; and  W.  J.  Loftie,  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren  (1893). 

Jones,  Owen,  Welsh  antiquary,  was  born  in 
Denbighshire  in  1741,  and  died  in  London,  26th 
September  1814.  He  was  all  his  life  a furrier,  but 
had  early  developed  a taste  for  Welsh  poetiy.  In 
1801-7  he  published  at  his  own  cost  the  3Lyvyrian 
Archaiology  of  Wales,  a collection  of  poetic  pieces 
dating  from  the  6th  down  to  the  14th  century  ( new 
ed.  Denbigh,  1870).  The  MSS.  from  whicli  he 
made  his  selection,  running  to  one  hundred  volumes, 
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are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. — His  son, 
Owen  Jones,  born  in  1809,  made  himself  a name 
as  an  art-decorator.  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  knowledge  in  an  architect’s  office  in  London, 
travelled  for  four  years  in  southern  Europe,  and 
published  Designs  for  Mosaic  and  Tesselated  Pave- 
ments (1842),  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Details  of  the  Alhambra  ( 1845),  and  Polychromcdic 
Ornament  of  Itcdy  (1845).  He  was  made  super- 
intendent of  works  for  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  afterwards  director  of  decorations  for  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  he  designed  the  decorations 
of  the  Alhambra,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
courts,  and  wrote  guide-books  to  the  first  two.  In 
1853  he  published  Principles  regidating  the  Employ- 
ment of  Colour  ; in  1856  the  Grammar  of  Ornament, 
still  a valuable  text-book ; in  1864,  One  Thousand 
and  One  Initial  Letters ; and  in  1867,  Examples  of 
Chinese  Ornament.  He  also  illustrated  several 
books.  He  died  in  London,  19th  April  1874. 

Jones,  Paul,  United  States  naval  commander, 
by  his  countrymen  styled  ‘ the  Pirate,’  was  born  in 
Kirkbean  parish  on  the  coast  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 6th  July  1747,  the  fifth  and  youngest  child 
of  John  Paul,  head-gardener  to  Mr  Craik  of  Arbig- 
land.  Apprenticed  at  twelve  as  sailor-boy  to  a 
Whitehaven  merchant,  he  made  several  voyages 
to  America,  where  he  had  an  elder  brother  settled 
in  Virginia.  This  brother’s  property  he  inherited 
in  1773,  having  meanwhile  for  five  years  been  mate 
on  a slaver ; and  about  the  same  date  he  changed 
his  name  John  Paul  for  that  under  rvliich  he  is 
famous.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  the  American 
colonies;  and  when  congress  in  1775  resolved  to  fit 
out  a naval  force  he  offered  his  services.  In  April 
1778,  visiting  the  British  coast  in  a brig  of  eighteen 
guns,  he  performed  some  most  daring  exploits,  and 
took  advantage  of  his  familiarity  with  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood  to  make  a hostile  descent  on  the 
shores  of  the  Solway  Firth.  At  Whitehaven  he 
fired  one  ship  and  spiked  thirty -six  guns;  from  St 
Mary’s  Isle  he  carried  ofif  Lord  Selkirk’s  plate,  but 
six  years  later  restored  it ; and  next  morning  in 
Belfast  Lough  he  captured  the  Drake  sloop-of-war 
— the  first  naval  success  of  the  Americans.  The 
year  after,  as  commodore  of  a small  French  squad- 
ron displaying  the  stars  and  stripes,  he  threatened 
Leith,  and  on  23d  September  fought  close  oft'  Flam- 
borough  Head  a most  desperate  and  bloody  engage- 
ment, in  which  he  captured  two  British  men-of-war. 
Louis  XVI.  created  him  a Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Military  Merit,  and  congress  voted  him  a gold 
medal.  In  1788  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  and  as  rear-admiral  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  served  creditably  in  the  war  against 
Turkey ; but  a twelvemonth  later  he  quitted  the 
Russian  service.  He  died  at  Paris,  18th  July  1792, 
his  funeral  being  attended  by  a deputation  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  ‘ He  was,’  says  Professor 
Laughton,  ‘ a man  of  distinguished  talent  and 
originality ; a thorough  seaman,  and  of  the  most 
determined  and  ferocious  courage.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  vanity  was  excessive  . . . and  his  moral 
character  may  be  summed  ujj  in  one  word — detest- 
able.’ 

See  Lives  by  Sherbourne  (1825),  Janette  Taylor  (1830), 
Mackenzie  (1^1 ),  Simms  (1845),  James  Hamilton  (1848), 

J.  C.  Abbott  (1875),  and  James  Barnes  (1900);  also  an 
article  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  October  1887,  and  J. 

K.  Laughton’s  Studies  in  Naval  History  ( 1887 ). 

Jones,  Sir  William,  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish orientalists,  was  born  in  London,  28th  Sep- 
tember 1746,  the  son  of  William  Jones  ( 1680-1749), 
a learned  mathematician  and  friend  of  Newton. 
He  had  his  schooling  at  Harrow  under  Thackeray 
and  Sumner,  and  entered  University  College, 
Oxford,  in  1764,  where  his  remarkable  attain- 
ments quickly  attracted  attention.  In  1765  he  left 
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Oxford  to  become  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Earl 
Spencer,  and  with  him  remained  five  years.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts.  In 
1770  he  published,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  into 
French  from  the  Persian  ; in  1772  a Persian  Gram- 
mar ; in  1774  his  Latin  Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry  ; and  in  1780  a translation  of  seven  ancient 
Arabic  poems,  known  as  the  Moallakdt,  so  called 
from  being  ‘suspended’  in  the  temple  at  Mecca.  In 
March  1783  he  obtained  a judgeship  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  and  was  knighted. 
With  characteristic  ardour  he  at  once  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  with  a view  to 
prepare  a digest  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  law. 
He  established  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  ‘ for  in- 
vestigating the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  of  Asia,’  and  was  its  first  president. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  Asiatic  liesearches. 
Already  in  1789  he  had  finished  his  translation  of 
Sacoutala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring  (1799),  when  in  1794 
he  published  a translation  of  the  Ordinances  of 
Manu,  a preparatory  task  for  the  greater  work. 
Soon  after  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  27th 
April  1794.  The  East  India  Company  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  a statue  in  Bengal.  A collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  by  Lord  Teignmouth  in 
six  quarto  volumes  in  1799 ; two  supplementary 
volumes  followed  in  1801 ; and  a Life  in  1804. 
The  impulse  that  Sir  William  Jones  gave  to  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  literature  was  far  more  important 
thayi  the  performance  his  short  and  busy  life 
enabled  him  to  effect.  He  was  indeed  a learned 
scholar,  but  his  scholarship  was  of  the  pre-scientific 
age,  and  has  long  since  been  superseded.  But  his 
noble  and  generous  character  and  his  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  learning  have  done  much  not  only 
to  promote  learning,  but  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  scholar. 

Jongleurs  (Old  'Fw  jogleor,  juglere,  Ital.  gioc- 
colatore,  from  the  Lat.  joculator),  among  Pro- 
vencals and  northern  Frenchmen,  a class  of 
minstrels  during  the  middle  ages  who  sang  and 
often  composed  poems,  songs,  and  fabliaux,  and 
who  frequented  courts,  tournaments,  castles,  and 
towns  for  that  purpose.  They  made  a trade  of 
song,  poetry,  and  story-telling,  and  often  of  jesting 
and  buffoonery,  and  are  distinct  from  the  knightly 
poets,  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres.  They  were 
often  for  their  special  gifts  retained  in  the  service 
of  particular  lords,  and  we  find  them  also  named 
indifferently  menestrels  or  minestriers.  Two  of 
their  number,  Jacques  Grure  and  Hugues-le- 
Lorrain,  founded  the  church  of  St  Julien  in  1331. 
See  Freymond,  Jongleurs  und  Menistrels  (Halle, 
1883). 

J dllkoping,  a town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the 
lun  or  county  of  Jonkoping  (area,  4468  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  in  1888,  195,045),  stands  on  a beautiful  situa- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Wetter,  115  miles 
by  rail  nearly  due  E.  of  Gothenbui-g.  It  is  famous 
for  its  safety-matches.  Paper,  carpets,  tobacco, 
&c.  are  also  made.  Pop.  (1875)  13,142;  (1890) 
19,682.  Here  several  Swedish  parliaments  have 
been  held,  and  peace  was  signed  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark  in  1809. 

Jon<|uil  (Fr.  jonquille,  from  Lat.  j uncus,  ‘a 
rush  ’),  a name  given  to  certain  species  of  Narcissus 
( q.  V. ) with  rush-like  leaves.  The  Common  Jonquil 
(N.  Jonquilla),  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  bulbous-rooted  plants  in 
our  flower-borders.  It  has  from  two  to  six  yellow 
flowers  at  the  summit  of  its  scape  ( leafless  stem ). 
The  Sweet-scented  Jonquil  {N.  odorus),  also  a 


native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  another  species 
very  generally  cultivated.  Perfumed  waters  are 
made  from  Jonquil  flowers. 

JoilSOIl,  Ben,  dramatist,  was  born  at  West- 
minster about  1573,  a month  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  a minister.  His  grandfather  was 
of  Annandale  (probably  a member  of  one  of  the 
Johnstone  families).  Ben  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  under  William  Camden,  whom  he 
held  in  the  highest  veneration.  He  is  said  to  have 
spent  some  time  at  Cambridge,  but  certainly  did 
not  go  through  the  regular  academic  course.  His 
mother  was  remarried  to  a master-bricklayer  ; and 
for  a while  Ben  followed  the  craft  of  his  step- 
father. As  he  ‘ could  not  endure  the  occupation  ’ 
(see  his  Conversations  with  William  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden)  he  went  off  to  serve  as  a soldier  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  killing  one  of  the  enemy  in  single  combat  ‘ in 
the  face  of  both  the  campes.’  After  a short  stay 
abroad  he  returned  and  ‘betook  himself  to  his 
wonted  studies.’  He  married  early  (about  1592) 
and  had  children,  whom  he  survived.  Among  his 
poems  are  two  tender  elegies  on  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son  and  eldest  daughter.  According  to  liis 
own  account  his  wife  was  ‘a  shrew,  yet  honest.’ 
On  one  occasion  he  stayed  five  years  away  from 
her,  as  the  guest  of  Lord  Aubigny. 

We  first  hear  of  Jonson’s  connection  with  the 
stage  in  1597,  but  he  had  doubtless  been  at  work 
for  some  time  previously  both  as  an  actor  and 
dramatist.  In  1598  he  is  mentioned  by  IMeres  as 
one  of  ‘ our  best  for  Tragedie.’  During  these  early 
years  he  seems  to  have  usually  collaborated  with 
other  playwrights — Porter,  Chettle,  Dekker,  &c. 
He  had  a narrow  escape  in  1598  from  the  gallows. 
An  actor  in  Henslowe’s  company,  Gabriel  Spencer, 
challenged  him  to  a duel  in  the  fields  at  Shoreditch. 
Jonson  killed  his  adversary,  was  tried  for  homicide, 
pleaded  his  clergy,  and  escaped  with  the  penalty  of 
branding  in  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
forfeit  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  In  his  conversa- 
tions with  William  Drummond  (q.v.),  whom  he 
visited  at  Hawthornden  in  1618-19,  he  declared 
that  the  quarrel  was  not  of  his  seeking,  but  that  he 
‘had  been  appealed  to  the  fields,’  adding  that  the 
challenger’s  sword  was  10  inches  longer  than  his 
own.  During  his  imprisonment  he  was  visited  by 
a priest  who  converted  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed,  to  which  he  adhered  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years.  The  fact  that  he  was  branded  is  a recent 
discovery,  made  by  Mr  Cordy  Jeaffreson  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  in  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
Rolls. 

In  1598  Every  Man  in  his  Hitmour  was  produced. 
There  is  a tradition  that  Shakespeare  procured 
this  excellent  play  to  be  acted ; and  we  know 
that  Shakespeare  himself  personated  one  of  the 
characters.  In  the  original  version  the  scene  is 
laid  near  Florence ; afterwards  Jonson  gave  English 
names  to  the  characters,  and  shifted  the  scene  to 
London.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  the  only 
play  of  Jonson’s  which  has  been  revived  in  modern 
times.  It  is  lighter  and  brisker  than  the  elaborate 
masterpieces  of  his  maturer  years.  The  success 
of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  inspired  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour  (1599),  a somewhat  tedious 
play,  which  was  followed  by  The  Case  is  Altered 
(1599),  Cynthia! s Revels  (1600),  and  The  Poetaster 
{ 1601 ).  In  the  last  play  Jonson  made  a violent 
attack  on  Dekker  and  Marston,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence assailed  in  Dekker’s  Satiromastix.  Sub- 
sequently Jonson  and  Marston  were  reconciled ; 
they  woiLed  together  on  Eastward  Ho,  in  company 
with  Chapman ; and  Marston  dedicated  his  mal- 
content to  Jonson  in  handsome  terms.  But  the 
quarrel  broke  out  again  later.  Sejanus,  a solidly 
constructed  but  frigid  tragedy,  was  produced  in 
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1603 ; and  Volf  one,  or  the  Fox,  a dexterously 
ingenious  but  uncomfortably  cynical  comedy,  in 
1605.  Of  Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Woman  (1609), 
a farcical  mirth-provoking  piece,  Dryden  observed, 
‘ I prefer  it  before  all  other  plays,  I think  justly, 
as  I do  its  author,  in  judgment,  above  all  other 
poets.’  The  Alchemist  (1610)  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  most  masterly  of  Jonson’s  writings,  the  mag- 
nificent extravagance  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon 
being  depicted  with  keenest  spirit  and  inexhaust- 
ible learning.  Catiline  (1611)  is  a companion 
piece  to  Sejantis.  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614)  hits 
off  the  humours  of  the  old  London  festival  with 
the  liveliest  gusto,  and  in  the  person  of  Zeal-of- 
the-Land  Busy  gives  a capital  sketch  of  a canting 
Puritan  elder.  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  (1616)  and 
The  Staple  of  News  { 1625 ) are  of  smaller  account. 
The  New  Inn  (1629-30)  was  not  successful  on  the 
stage  (as  Joiison  records  in  a famous  ode) ; it  has 
an  improbable  plot,  but  contains  some  of  the  poet’s 
most  eloquent  writing.  The  latest  comedies  were 
The  Magnetic  Lady  (1632)  and  A Tale  of  a Tub 
( 1633 ).  A delightful  pastoral  play.  The  Sad  Shep- 
herd, was  left  unfinished. 

Ben  Jonson’s  masques  are  of  singular  beauty. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  he  lavished  all  the  stores  of  his  knowledge 
on  these  entertainments ; but  his  sprightliness 
of  fancy  and  fertility  of  invention  matched  his 
learning,  and  his  masques  are  models  of  elegance 
and  grace.  The  mechanism  was  provided  by  Inigo 
Jones,  with  whom  he  frequently  quarrelled.  Other 
poets  allowed  Jones  to  taice  the  chief  credit  for  the 
success  of  their  masques ; but  Jonson  insisted 
that  the  poetry  was  the  main  thing,  and  that  the 
mechanician’s  art  was  of  minor  importance.  Jones 
finally  succeeded  (1627)  in  ousting  Jonson  from 
court  favour'. 

In  addition  to  the  masques  Jonson  wrote  many 
elegies,  epistles,  love-poems,  epigrams,  and  epitaphs. 
The  famous  epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
beginning  ‘Underneath  this  sable  hearse,’ is  most 
happily  turned ; and  another  on  Salathiel  Pavy 
is  hardly  inferior.  As  a song-writer  he  had  few 
equals.  Of  his  songs  the  most  popular  is  ‘ Drink 
to  me  only  with  thine  eyes ; ’ but  the  Hymn  to 
Diana  in  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ‘ Still  to  be  neat,  still 
to  be  drest’  in  TJue  Silent  Woman,  and  many  of 
the  songs  scattered  up  and  down  the  masques  are 
equally  charming.  None  knew  better  than  Ben 
Jonson  how  to  write  complimentary  poems ; the 
best  is  perhaps  the  epigram  to  the  Countess  of 
Bedford,  ‘ This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy 
fire.’  To  the  collected  edition  (1623)  of  Shake- 
speare’s works  he  prefixed  a noble  memorial  poem. 
His  prose  Discoveries  are  distinguished  by  admir- 
able judgment  and  unaffected  purity  of  diction. 

When  he  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year  he  spoke 
with  humorous  complacency  of  his  ‘ mountain 
belly’  and  ‘rocky  face.’  But  bodily  infirmities 
came  in  later  years.  Towards  the  end  of  1625 
he  was  attacked  by  the  palsy,  and  afterwards  by 
dropsy.  P’or  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 
life  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room.  His  suffer- 
ings were  intensified  by  poverty ; but  he  found 
patrons  in  King  Charles  and  the  Earl  ( afterwards 
Duke)  of  Newcastle.  He  died  in  August  1637, 
and  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey.  A collec- 
tion of  poems  to  his  memory,  by  most  of  the 
famous  wits  of  the  age,  was  published  in  1638 
under  the  title  of  J onsoyius  Verhius.  His  arrogance 
and  asperity  had  procured  him  some  enemies  ; but 
he  had  been  liberal  in  his  praise  of  others’  merits, 
and  the  younger  poets  regarded  him  with  reverence 
and  affection.  The  slab  over  his  grave  bears  the 
inscription,  ‘ 0 rare  Ben  Jonson  ! ’ His  works  were 
edited  (in  9 vols. ) in  1816  by  William  Gifford,  who 
cleared  away  the  baseless  calumnies  by  Avhich  his 
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memory  had  been  assailed.  Gifford’s  edition  was 
re-issued  in  1875  (9  vols.),  with  additional  notes 
by  tlie  late  Lieut. -col.  Cunningham.  See  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  A Study  of  Ben  Jonson  (1890). 

Joppat  See  Jaffa. 

JordaenSy  Jakob,  a Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp,  19th  May  1593,  and  admitted  into  the 
St  Luke  guild  in  1615.  He  ranks  next  to  Rubens 
amongst  Flemish  painters  in  the  departments  they 
both  cultivated.  Jordaens’  style  is  marked  by 
realistic  fidelity  and  vigour  of  portraiture,  and  his 
colouring  is  generally  good ; but  he  is  sometimes 
coarse  and  inelegant.  He  excelled  in  humoristic 
pieces  depicting  Flemish  life,  and  painted  also 
scriptural  and  mytliological  subjects.  He  died  at 
Antwerp,  18th  October  1678. 

Jordan  (‘descending’),  the  principal  river  of 
Palestine,  the  bed  of  which  forms  a great  valley 
stretching  from  north  to  south,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three 
streams.  The  highest  source  of  the  Jordan  is  the 
Hasbany,  which  rises  near  the  Druse  town  of  Has- 
beiya,  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Hermon.  There  is 
another  spring  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  moun- 
tain at  BS,nias  (Paneasor  Cfesarea  Philippi),  and 
the  Leddan  at  Dan.  The  Jordan  flows  south,  and 
after  a course  of  a little  over  100  miles,  having 
passed  through  the  small  Huleh  Lake  ( The  Waters 
of  Merom)  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (Sea  of 
Galilee),  682  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  it  falls 
into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (q.v.), 
1292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Besides  smaller 
affluents,  it  receives  four  streams,  the  Wady  Far’ali 
and  Wady  Kelt  from  the  west,  the  Hieromax  and 
Jabbok  from  the  east.  M ‘Gregor  estimates  the 
Jordan  to  have  200  miles  of  channel  from  the 
Hasbeiya  source  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  source  is 
1700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  making  a total 
fall  when  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea  of  3000  feet. 
The  bed  of  the  river  varies  much  in  breadth,  from 
30  to  50  yards,  flows  latterly  in  a sunken  channel, 
and  its  banks  of  white  marl  are  in  some  places  flat, 
in  others  steep ; in  the  north  partly  occupied  by 
fields  of  barley,  but  barren  below  Jericho.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  fords,  but  the  two  at  Jericho 
are  impassable  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  The 
course  of  the  Lower  Jordan  was  explored  by  Lieu- 
tenant Molyneux  in  1847,  by  Lieutenant  Lynch 
in  1848  ; the  Upper  Jordan  for  the  first  time  by 
John  M ‘Gregor  in  his  Rob  Roy  canoe  in  1869. 

Jordan,  Mrs  Dorothea,  actress,  was  born  near 
Waterford  in  1762,  the  daughter  of  an  actress 
and  one  Bland,  whose  father  afterwards  had  the 
marriage  annulled.  She  appeared  first  in  Duljlin, 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Frances,  as  Phoebe  in  As 
You  Like  It,  but  soon  became  popular  in  rompish 
and  ‘ breeches  ’ parts.  Having  liad  a quarrel  with 
her  manager,  in  1782  she  crossed  the  channel  and 
obtained  an  engagement  from  Tate  Wilkinson,  of 
the  York  circuit,  with  whom  she  acted  for  three 
years.  It  was  Wilkinson  who  joked  her  about 
‘ crossing  the  Jordan,’  and  so  suggested  a new 
name  to  her ; the  ‘ Mrs  ’ was  added  to  secure  a 
legacy — a theatrical  wardrobe — left  to  her  on  this 
condition  by  an  aunt  who  was  a stickler  for  the 
proprieties.  Mrs  Jordan  made  her  debut  at  Drury 
Lane  in  The  Country  Girl  in  October  1785 — just 
seven  weeks  before  Mrs  Clive  died — and  in  a few 
days  she  had  bewitched  the  town ; the  benches, 
formerly  empty  on  the  nights  when  Mrs  Siddons 
was  not  playing,  were  now  filled,  and  her  joyous, 
apparently  irrepressible  laugh — her  swindling  laugh, 
a friend  called  it — captivated  all  hearts.  In  Novem- 
ber she  appeared  as  Viola  in  The  Twelfth  Night — a 
performance  of  which  Lamb,  long  after,  wrote  with 
a kind  of  rapture;  and  he  added,  ‘ Her  joyous  parts 
(in  which  her  memory  now  chiefly  lives)  in  her 
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youth  were  outdone  by  her  plaintive  ones.’  Never- 
theless, for  nearly  thirty  years,  it  was  in  the  roles 
of  romps  and  boys  that  she  mainly  kept  her  hold 
on  the  public  ; in  the  part  of  a youthful  and  tender 
heroine  she  was  less  successful,  as  her  wonderful 
voice  lost  its  freshness  and  sweetness.  In  1790 
commenced  her  connection  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV. , which  endured 
until  1811.  That  she  was  faithful  to  him  all  this 
time,  in  spite  of  her  youthful  follies,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  and  her  considerable  income  was 
placed  freely  at  his  service.  As  some  return  he 
was  warmly  attached  to  her,  and  caused  all  who 
came  to  his  house  to  treat  her  as  his  duchess.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
sudden  breaking-ott'  of  their  relations  : Mrs  Jordan 
testified  to  the  Duke’s  generosity,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  she  sacrificed  herself  in  the  settle- 
ments that  followed.  At  anyrate,  after  playing 
in  London  and  in  the  provinces  until  1814,  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  France  for  a debt  of  £2000 — 
and  this  at  a time  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  in 
receipt  of  a pension  of  £1500  a year,  besides  her 
earnings  as  an  actress.  She  lived  in  comparative 
poverty,  though  not  in  actual  want,  at  St  Cloud, 
and  died  there,  friendless  and  alone,  3d  July  1816. 
In  1831  King  William  raised  her  eldest  son  to  the 
peerage,  as  Earl  of  Munster,  and  gave  the  other 
Fitz-Clarences  the  rank  and  precedence  of  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters  of  a marquis.  See 
the  Life  by  Boaden  (2  vols.  1831),  and  Temple,  Bar 
{October  i877). 

Jornandes,  better  Joedanis,  historian  of  the 
Goths,  was  by  birth  a Goth,  or  of  both  Alan  and 
Gothic  descent,  and  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  He  was  first  a notary,  but  after- 
wards, adopting  the  Christian  religion,  became  a 
monk.  He  wrote  two  historical  works  in  Latin — 
De  Begnorum  ac  Temporum  Successione,  a dry  com- 
pendium of  history  from  the  creation  to  550  A.D., 
and  only  valuable  for  events  subse^ent  to  450 
A.D.,  and  De  Getarum  Origine  et  Behus  Gestis, 
which  is  based  on  the  earlier  work  (now  lost)  of 
the  Roman  Cassiodorus.  This  last  is  our  only 
source  of  information  about  much  connected  with 
the  Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes.  The  work  is, 
however,  a mere  compilation,  and  has  many  in- 
accuracies and  inconsistencies.  Its  text  is  pub- 
lished in  Muratori,  Ber.  Ital.  Script,  vol.  i.,  and  in 
Grotius,  Hist.  Gotthornm,  &c.  (1655). 

Jol’till,  John,  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the 
son  of  a Huguenot  refugee,  and  was  born  in 
London,  23d  October  1698,  and  educated  at 
Charterhouse  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  he  held  in  succession  the  livings 
of  Swavesey  in  Cambridgeshire  (till  1730),  East- 
well  in  Kent,  St  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  London 
(from  1751),  and  Kensington.  He  was  also  a pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul’s  and  archdeacon  of  London. 
He  died  5th  September  1770.  At  Cambridge  he 
published  a volume  of  meritorious  Latin  poems, 
Ltisus  Foetid  { 1722).  The  works  for  which  he  was 
best  known  are  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon 
Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern  (2  vols.  1731-32); 
Bemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Histoi'y  (5  yo\s,.  1751-53) ; 
Life  of  Erasmus  (2  vols.  1758-60);  and  Tracts: 
Philological,  Critical,  and  Miscellaneous,  edited  by 
his  son  (2  vols.  1790). 

Jorullo«  a volcanic  mountain  in  the  Mexican 
state  of  Michoacan,  4315  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
1640  feet  above  the  plain  on  which  it  stands,  is 
about  150  miles  WSW.  of  Mexico  city,  in  19°  9'  N. 
lat.  and  103°  51'  48"  W.  long.  It  was  thrown  up 
during  one  night,  29th  September  1759,  after  several 
months  of  subterranean  convulsions.  The  plain  on 
the  northern  side  is  inflated  like  a gigantic  bladder, 
the  surface  consisting  of  lava  and  cinders— a phe- 


nomenon to  which  the  people  give  the  name  of 
malpays ; it  has  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above  the 
rest  of  the  plain,  and  is  convex,  rising  in  the  centre 
to  535  feet.  The  southern  slope  of  the  mountain 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  from  base  to 
summit. 

Josapliat.  See  Baelaam. 

Joseph,  the  name  of  four  persons  in  Scripture. 
(1)  Joseph,  the  elder  of  the  two  sous  of  Jacob  by 
Rachel,  and  his  father’s  favourite  among  all  his 
sons.  His  envious  brothers  sold  him  into  Egypt, 
where,  after  he  had  endured  imprisonment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  calumnious  charges  of  the  wife  of 
his  master  Potiphar,  his  conduct  and  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  brought  him  the  especial 
favour  of  Pharaoh  and  the  first  place  in  the  king- 
dom. His  prudent  foresight  enabled  him  to  stave 
off  famine  by  measures  which  enormously  enhanced 
the  power  of  the  throne,  and  soon  he  had  the  grati- 
fication to  find  his  brothers  at  his  feet,  driven 
down  into  Egypt  for  lack  of  bread.  The  story  is 
told  in  full  detail  in  Genesis,  how  at  last  he  made 
himself  known  to  his  trembling  brothers,  and  sent 
to  Canaan  for  his  aged  father  and  the  whole  family, 
placing  them  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  Joseph  died  at  lengdli  full  of  years  and 
honours,  and  when  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  they 
carried  with  them  his  bones  to  be  buried  in 
Shechem  in  the  inheritance  of  his  son  Ephraim. 

(2)  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  a carpenter  at  Naza- 
reth. The  earliest  genealogy  of  Jesus  makes 
Joseph  a descendant  of  David,  and  would  seem  to 
favour  the  natural  birth  of  Jesus  from  parents  both 
of  royal  line  ; but  the  notion  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception is  found  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
was  early  accepted  as  a part  of  Christian  belief. 
Later  days  develoj)ed  the  idea  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  and  made  Joseph  into  her  pro- 
tector and  merely  nominal  husband,  giving  him 
eighty  years  and  a grown-up  family  of  sons  by  a 
former  wife  at  the  time  of  his  formal  espousal  of 
Mary.  These  stories  first  occur  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels,  earliest  of  which  is  apparently  the  Frot- 
evangelium  of  James,  a 2d-centui'y  production 
quoted  by  Origen,  and  mentioned  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr.  The  apocryphal 
Historia  J osephi  fahri  lignarii,  which  now  exists  in 
Arabic,  is  thought  by  Tischendorf  to  have  been 
originally  written  in  Coptic.  Joseph  appears  last 
in  the  gospel  histoi-y  when  Jesus  is  twelve  years 
old  ( Luke,  ii.  43 ) ; he  is  never  mentioned  during  his 
ministry,  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  already 
dead.  The  controversy  about  the  ‘ brethren  of  the 
Lord  ’ has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  writers 
from  the  time  of  St  Jerome  to  the  present  day. 
The  main  facts  related  of  them  in  Scripture  itself 
are  their  unbelief  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Lord, 
their  distinctness  from  the  Twelve  (Acts,  i.  13 ; 1 
Cor.  ix.  5),  and  their  connection  with  Joseph  and 
Mary.  The  two  opinions  that  prevailed  until  the 
time  of  St  Jerome  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century 
were  (1)  that  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a former 
wife,  as  held  by  most  orthodox  Christians,  and  by 
such  Fathers  as  Clement  of  Ale.xandria,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Ny.ssa,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose, 
and  the  later  Greek  writers;  (2)  that  they  were 
sons  of  both  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  maintained  by 
Tertullian,  Helvidius,  Bonosus,  and  the  heretical 
Arabian  sect  of  the  Antidicomarianites,  and  Alford 
and  Farrar  among  modern  scholars.  St  Jerome 
about  the  year  383  wrote  a treatise  in  answer  to 
Helvidius,  maintaining  that  they  were  cousins 
after  the  flesh,  being  sons  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Alphseus  (identical  with  Clopas)  and  sister  of  the 
Virgin.  In  this  opinion  Jerome  was  followed  by 
Pelagius,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  later  Latin 
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■writers.  But  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  points  out  in  the 
Dissertation,  ‘The  Brethren  of  the  Lord,’  appended 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(1865),  Jerome  claims  no  traditional  support  for 
his  theory,  and  does  not  himself  hold  it  staunchly 
and  consistently.  The  strongest  objection  against 
the  Hel vidian  theory  is  that  Jesus  on  the  cross 
commended  his  mother  to  the  keeping  of  St  John 
(John,  xix.  26,  27) ; against  the  Hieronymian,  that 
it  gives  a special  sense  to  ‘ brethren  ’ unsupported 
by  biblical  usage,  and  that  it  supposes  two  if  not 
three  of  the  unbelieving  ‘ Lord’s  brethren  ’ to  be  in 
the  number  of  the  Twelve.  Lightfoot  favours  the 
Epiphanian  as  traversing  less  serious  scriptural 
difficulties,  and  more  in  accordance  with  Christian 
tradition. 

(.3)  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a rich  Israelite  of 
high  character,  who  seems  to  have  been  a member 
of  the  Great  Council  or  Sanhedrim.  He  opposed 
the  determination  of  his  colleagues  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  Jesus,  but  did  not  openly  profess  him- 
self a disciple  from  motives  of  fear.  But  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  came  to  him  at  the 
moment  of  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  he  went  boldly  to  Pilate  and  begged  the 
body  of  Jesus,  burying  it  reverently  in  his  own 
rock-hewn  tomb.  An  ancient  tradition  makes  him 
carry  the  Grail  (q.v.)  to  Britain  about  the  year  63 
and  settle  at  Glastonbury  ( q.v. ). 

(4)  Joseph,  called  Barsabas  and  surnamed 
Justus,  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  as  worthy  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  of  Judas  among  the  Twelve 
(Acts,  i.  23).  Papias  relates  a tradition  that  he 
had  been  miraculously  preserved  by  the  Lord  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  a cup  of  poison  he  had  drunk. 

Joseph  la,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  eldest 
son  of  Leopold  I.,  horn  at  Vienna,  26th  July  1678, 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1689,  and  king  of 
the  Romans  in  1690,  became  emperor  in  1705,  and 
died  on  17th  April  1711.  Holding  opinions  more 
liberal  than  those  which  have  generally  prevailed 
in  his  family,  he  granted  privileges  to  tjie  Protest- 
ants of  his  dominions,  especially  in  Silesia.  In 
alliance  with  Britain,  he  prosecuted  actively  and 
successfully  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
against  France.  Another  favourite  scheme  of  his 
was  the  appropriation  of  Bavaria. 

Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  (q.v.),  was  born  13th 
March  1741.  He  early  gave  proof  of  excellent 
abilities.  In  1764  he  was  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  (1765) 
emperor  of  Germany ; but  until  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1780  his  actual  share  of  power  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
and  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Although  he 
failed  in  his  object  of  adding  Bavaria  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  (1777-79  and  again  in  1785),  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  Low  Countries, 
he  acquired  Galicia,  Lodomeria,  and  the  county  of 
Zips,  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772 ; and 
in  1780  he  appropriated  great  part  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Passau  and  Salzburg.  He  was  a zealous  reformer ; 
but  having  imbibed,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
principles  of  absolute  rule  which  prevailed  in  that 
age,  he  attempted  his  reforms  too  rashly,  and  too 
much  by  the  exercise  of  mere  authority.  As  soon 
as  he  fotind  himself  in  full  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria  he  proceeded  to  declare  himself 
independent  of  the  pope,  and  to  prohibit  the  publi- 
cation of  any  new  papal  bulls  in  his  dominions 
without  his  placet.  The  continued  publication  of 
the  bulls  ‘ Unigenitus  ’ and  ‘ In  Ccena  Domini  ’ was 
prohibited.  Besides  this,  he  suppressed  no  fewer 
than  700  convents,  reduced  the  number  of  the  regu- 
lar clergy  from  63,000  to  27,000,  prohibited  papal 
dispensations  as  to  marriage,  and  on  15th  October 
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1781  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration, 
by  which  he  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  Protestants  and  Non-united  Greeks  in 
his  dominions.  Pope  Pius  VI.  thought  to  check 
this  course  by  a personal  interview  with  the 
emperor,  and  for  that  purpose  made  a visit  to 
Vienna  in  1782,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  object. 
Joseph’s  other  important  reforms  were  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  system  of 
taxation  on  a juster  basis.  He  also  curtailed  the 
feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles.  In  1788  he  engaged 
in  a war  with  Turkey,  in  ■which  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  vexation  caused  by  this,  and  by  the  revolts 
in  his  own  dominions,  in  Hungary,  Tyrol,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  necessity  under  which  he  felt 
himself  of  revoking  many  of  the  edicts  by  which  he 
had  sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
especially  in  Hungary,  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  20th  February  1790.  He  founded 
many  valuable  educational  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, and  did  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  in  Austria. 

See  works  by  Brunner  ( 1868-85 ),  Lustkandl  ( 1881 ),  and 
Nosinich  and  Wiener  (1885)  ; also  Lfeger’s  History  of 
Austro-Hungary  (Eng.  trans.  1890). 

Joseph,  king  of  Naples.  See  Bonaparte. 

Josephine,  Marie  Rose,  empress  of  the 
French,  was  born  23d  June  1763,  in  the  island 
of  Martinique,  Avhere  her  father,  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  was  captain  of  the  port  at  St  Pierre. 
She  had  only  an  indift'erent  colonial  education ; 
but  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  even  more 
than  her  beauty,  won  universal  regard.  When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  she  came  to  France,  and 
in  1779  married  Viscount  Alexandre  Beauharnais 
(q.v.).  A daughter  of  this  marriage,  Hortense, 
queen  of  Holland,  was  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  Josephine’s  husband  was  executed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  she  herself  just  escap- 
ing. On  9th  March  1796  she  was  married  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  She  accompanied  him 
in  Iris  Italian  campaign,  and  exercised  a great 
influence  in  restraining  him  from  measures  of 
violence  and  severity.  At  Malmaison,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Tuileries,  she 
attracted  round  her  the  most  brilliant  society  of 
France,  and  contributed  not  a little  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  husband’s  power.  But  her  marriage 
with  Napoleon  proving  unfruitful,  it  was  dissolved 
by  law  on  16th  December  1809.  Josephine  retained 
the  title  of  empress,  corresponded  with  Bonaparte, 
and,  if  the  allied  sovereigns  had  pei'mitted  it, 
would  have  rejoined  him  after  his  fall.  She  died 
at  Malmaison,  29th  May  1814. 

See  Aubenas,  Histoire  de  Josephine  (1859) ; Memoires 
de  Madame  de  Remusat  ( 2 vols.  Paris,  1879-80 ; Eng. 
trans.  1880 ) ; and  two  sumptuous  French  works  on 
Josephine  by  F.  Masson  (1898-99). 

Josephstadt,  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
tresses of  the  Austrian  empii-e,  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mettau  and  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia, 
10^  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Koniggratz.  Pop.  5963,  of 
whom  3500  belong  to  the  garrison. 

Josephus,  Fla^VIUS,  a celebrated  Jewish  his- 
torian, was  horn  at  Jerusalem  in  37  A.D.  He  was 
of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage,  being  de- 
scended, on  the  mother’s  side,  from  the  line  of 
Asmonean  princes,  while  his  father,  Matthias, 
officiated  as  a priest  in  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses.  The  careful  education  he  received 
developed  his  brilliant  faculties  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  and  his  acquirements  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  literature  soon  drew  public  attention 
upon  him.  Having  successively  attended  the 
lectures  at  the  paramount  religious  schools  of  his 
time — ‘sects,’  as  he  inaccurately  terms  them — he 
withdrew  into  the  desert  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
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one  Banos,  who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  either 
a follower  of  John  the  Baptist  or  an  Essene. 
Tliree  years  later  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
henceforth  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  ‘ Pharisees,’ 
which  in  fact  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
So  highly  was  his  ability  esteemed  that  at  the  age 
of  only  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero. 
When  the  Jews  rose  in  their  last  and  fatal  insur- 
rection against  the  Romans  Josephus  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Galilee.  Here  he  displayed 
the  greatest  valour  and  prudence  ; but  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  general  Vespasian  (67  a.d.  ) made 
resistance  hopeless.  The  city  of  Jotapata  into 
which  Josephus  had  thrown  himself  was  taken 
after  a desperate  resistance  of  forty-seven  days. 
Along  with  some  others  he  concealed  himself  in 
a cavern,  but  his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  and 
being  brought  before  Vespasian  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  Nero  had  he  not — according  to  his 
own  account,  for  Josephus  is  his  own  and  his  sole 
biographer — prophesied  that  his  captor  would  yet 
become  emperor  of  Rome.  Nevertheless  he  was 
kept  in  a sort  of  easy  imprisonment  for  about  three 
years.  Josephus  was  present  in  the  Roman  army 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ; and  after  the 
fall  of  the  city  (70  A.D.)  was  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  some  of  his  relatives.  After  this 
he  appears  to  have  resided  at  Rome,  and  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  literary  studies.  The  exact 
period  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained.  All  we 
know  is  that  he  survived  Agrippa  II.,  who  died 
97  A.D.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  had  children 
by  his  second  and  third  wives.  His  works  are  the 
Histor]]  of  the,  Jewish  JVar,  in  7 books,  written 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  (the  Hebrew  version 
is  no  longer  extant);  Jewish  Antiquities,  in  20 
books,  containing  the  history  of  his  countrymen 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Nero  (the  fictitious  Hebrew  Josippon, 
Avhich  for  a long  time  was  identified  with  Jose- 
phus’ Autiquities,  dates  from  the  10th  centurj'^ 
A.D. );  a treatise  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jews, 
against  Apion,  in  2 vols.,  valuable  chiefly  for  its 
extracts  from  old  historical  writers ; and  an  Auto- 
biography (37-90  A.D. ),  in  one  book,  Avhich  may  be 
considered  supplementary  to  the  Antiquities.  The 
other  Avorks  attributed  to  him  are  not  believed  to 
be  genuine. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Josephus  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  He  Avas  in  the  main  honest  and 
veracious  ; he  had  a sincere  liking  for  his  country- 
men, and  rather  more  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
old  national  history  than  he  could  Avell  justify;  but 
the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  Avithstand  the 
enormous  poAver  of  the  Romans  and  an  aversion 
to  martyrdom  caused  him  to  make  his  terms  Avith 
the  enemy,  perhaps  in  the  faint  hope  of  being  thus 
of  some  use  to  the  national  cause.  The  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  learning  is  visible  in  all 
his  Avritings,  and  has  given  to  his  conception  of 
biblical  history  a someAvhat  rationalistic  tinge.  He 
speaks  of  Moses  as  a human  rather  than  a divinely 
inspired  laAvgiver ; he  doubts  the  miracle  in  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  SAvallowing  of  Jonah 
by  the  Avhale,  and,  generally  speaking,  Avhatever  is 
calculated  to  teach  that  there  Avas  a special  mirac- 
ulous Providence  at  Avork  on  behalf  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  famous  passage  about  Jesus  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  an  interpolation.  His  style 
is  easy  and  elegant,  and  Josephus  has  often  been 
called  the  Greek  Livy. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  appeared  at 
Basel  (Froben)  in  1544.  Since  then  the  most  important 
editions  (with  notes)  are  those  of  Hudson  (Oxford,  1720), 
Havercamp  (Amst.  1726),  Dindorf  (Paris,  1845-47), 
Bekker  (6  vols.  Leip.  1855-56),  and  Niese  (Berlin,  1886 
el  seq.).  Josephus  has  been  frequently  translated;  the 
most  celebrated  versions  in  Englisli  have  been  those  by 


L’Estrange  (1702),  Whiston  (1737;  new  and  revised 
edition  by  Shilleto,  5 vols.  1889-90),  Maynard  (1800),  and 
Traill  and  Taylor  (1851).  See  the  German  books  devoted 
to  Josephus  by  Biirwald  (1877),  Bottger  (1879),  Bloch 
(1879),  Destinon  (1882),  and  Olitzki  (1886). 

Josllllcl  (Heb.  Jehdshua;  Gr.  lesous,  from  late 
Heb.  Jeshua),  or  Hoshea  (Num.  xiii.  16),  the  son 
of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  is  first  mentioned 
in  Ex.  xvii.  9 as  commanding  the  Avarriors  of  Israel 
in  tlie  battle  of  Rephidim.  He  Avas  also  one  of 
the  tAvelve  spies  sent  out  from  Kadesh  to  collect 
information  about  the  strength  of  the  Canaanites 
and  the  prospects  of  the  intended  invasion  (Num. 
xiii.),  and  Avhen  the  others  returned  disheartened 
he  and  Caleb  alone  retained  their  courage  and 
reported  in  favour  of  an  armed  advance.  These 
two  alone,  therefore,  out  of  all  the  groAvn  men  of 
Israel,  Avere  exempted  from  the  divine  sentence 
tliat  because  of  their  Avant  of  faith  they  should  fall 
in  the  Avilderness.  During  the  forty  years’  Avander- 
ings  Joshua  acted  as  the  ‘ minister  ’ or  personal 
attendant  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13,  &c. ),  a relation 
Avhich  seems  to  have  marked  him  out  as  the  favour- 
ite disciple  and  probable  successor  of  the  laAvgiver. 
After  ‘ the  Lord  Avas  angry  Avith  Moses  ’ Joshua 
Avas  expressly  designated  to  lead  the  people  into 
Canaan  (Deut.  i.  38),  and  this  designation  Avas 
solemnly  confirmed  at  the  tabernacle  (Deut.  xxxi. 
14  sqq.)  before  Moses’  death.  The  book  that 
bears  Ins  name  is  a narrative  of  the  conquest  and 
settlement  of  Canaan  tinder  the  leadership  to 
Avhich  he  thus  succeeded.  It  relates  Avith  con- 
siderable detail  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  fall 
of  Jericlio  and  Ai,  the  submission  of  the  Gibeonites, 
the  defeat  of  the  five  kings  of  the  south  at  Beth- 
horon  and  of  the  four  kings  of  the  north  at  the 
Avaters  of  Merom,  gives  a large  number  of  geogra- 
phical and  administrative  details  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  conquered  territory  among  the  tribes 
that  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest,  and  concludes 
Avith  tAvo  addresses  Avhich  Joshua  delivered  shortly 
before  his  death.  The  JeAvish  rabbins  and  early 
Christian  Avriters  all  supposed  this  book  to  have 
been  Avritten  by  Joshua  himself ; but  this  is  an 
impossible  assumption,  for  besides  telling  of  his 
death  it  alludes  to  a number  of  things  that  did 
not  happen  until  long  after  that  event  (see,  for 
example,  xv.  63  compared  Avith  Judges,  xix.  10-12; 
and  xix.  47  Avith  Judges,  xviii.  7,  27  sag.).  In  fact, 
like  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  an  anonymous  Avriting,  and  when  critically 
examined  is  seen  to  have  been  originally  united  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  made  up  of  extracts  from 
various  narratives,  pieced  together  hy  a later  hand 
in  the  manner  of  eastern  historians,  and  in  its 
present  form  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Ezra.  Most  modern  ciitics  are  agreed  that  the 
documents  used  by  the  editor  Avere  mainly  three — 
the  Jehovistic  (knoAvn  to  critics  by  the  symbol 
JE)  of  the  8th  or  9th  century,  the  Deuteronomistic 
(D)  of  the  7th,  and  the  Priestly  (P)  of  the  5th. 
To  the  Jehovistic  document  belong  in  the  main 
chaps,  ii.  1 — viii.  29;  ix.  1 — xi.  9;  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  and 
a fcAv  short  fragments  in  other  chapters.  To  the 
Deuteronomist  are  assigned  chaps,  i. , viii.  30-35 ; 
xi.  10 — xiii.  14  ; xiv.  6-15,  and  some  other  small 
portions;  Avhilethe  remainder,  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  territory, 
comes  from  the  priestly  Avriter.  Its  geographical 
details  are  characterised  by  great  vagueness,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  portion  of  the  land  Avhich  Avas 
held  by  JeAvs  after  the  exile.  The  best  com- 
mentary on  Joshua  is  that  of  Dillniann  ( 1886). 

Josiah,  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  Avas  the 
son  of  Anion  and  Jedidah,  and  succeeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  eight  in  641  B.c.  He  greAv  up  an 
ardent  religious  reformer,  and  purged  Judah  and 
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Jerusalem  from  idolatry.  It  was  in  his  reign  that 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  ‘Book  of  the  Torah,’  by  which  some  understand 
Deuteronomy,  others  Exodus,  and  others  again  the 
whole  Pentateuch.  The  king  now  vigorously  re- 
established the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  instituted 
the  rites  in  the  newly-discovered  book.  He  met 
his  death  at  Megiddo,  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
when  attempting  to  check  the  advance  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  against  the  Assyrians,  609  B.C.  Josiah  was 
the  last  of  the  good  kings  of  Judah.  In  his  days 
prophesied  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah. 

Josika.  See  Hungary  {Literature). 

Jost,  Isaak  Markus,  a Jewish  historian,  was 
born  at  Bernburg  in  Anhalt,  22d  February  1793. 
He  laboured  as  a Jewish  schoolmaster  at  Berlin 
(1826-35)  and  Frankfort-on-Main  (1835-60),  and 
died  at  Frankfort,  20th  November  1860.  He  wrote 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten  (9  vols.  1820-29),  to  which 
were  added  Neuere  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  1815- 
JfS  (3  vols.  1846-47),  and  Geschichte  des  Juden- 
thums  (3  vols.  1857-59).  He  also  edited  a German 
translation  of  the  Mishnah,  with  text  and  com- 
mentary (6  vols.  1832-34). 

Jotunheiin.  See  Giants. 

Joubert,  General.  See  Transvaal. 

Joubert,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Montignac  in 
Perigord,  6th  May  1754,  and  studied  and  taught 
till  twenty-two  at  the  college  of  Toulouse,  then 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  here  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  Mar- 
montel,  and  La  Harpe,  and  lived  through  all  the 
fever  of  the  Revolution.  He  became  the  bosom 
friend  of  Fontanes  and  Chateaubriand,  and  he 
carried  both  to  the  famous  salon  of  Madame  de 
Beaumont.  In  1790  his  native  townsmen  elected 
him  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1809  he  was 
nominated  by  Napoleon  on  the  recommendation  of 
Fontanes  to  a seat  in  the  council  of  the  new  uni- 
versity. At  Villeneuve  and  at  Paris  he  lived  hence- 
forward, and  his  years  glided  quietly  away,  while 
he  read,  dreamed,  walked,  wrote  letters,  and  dis- 
coursed to  friends  who  thronged  even  to  his  bed- 
room, which  he  seldom  left  before  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Despite  weak  health,  he  carried 
his  head  high  all  his  life,  and  never  ceased  to  read 
and  re-read  his  favourite  books,  and  jot  down  his 
meditations.  Yet  he  published  nothing  in  his  life, 
although  he  was  the  keenest  as  well  as  the  kindest 
critic  to  the  writings  of  all  his  friends.  He  died 
4th  May  1824.  Fourteen  years  after,  his  widow 
acceded  to  the  prayers  of  her  friends  to  allow  a 
small  volume  to  be  printed  from  his  papers. 
Chateaubriand  edited  it ; Sainte-Beuve  praised  it 
without  stint  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and 
Joubert’s  fame  was  from  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance assured.  And  his  Pens6es,  alike  from  their 
intrinsic  value  and  insight  and  their  faultless  form, 
are  worthy  of  their  place  in  the  splendid  succession 
of  La  Rochefoucauld,  Pascal,  La  Bruyere,  and 
Vauvenargues. 

At  length  in  1842  Jouhert’s  nephew,  Paul  de  Eaynal, 
issued  an  adequate  edition  of  the  Pensies  et  Maximes 
from  the  more  than  200  small  manuscript  books,  with  the 
addition  of  a number  of  letters,  and  an  admirable  bio- 
graphical sketch.  Another  and  enlarged  edition  by  his 
brother,  Amaud  Joubert,  followed  in  1860 ; yet  another, 
better  arranged,  by  Louis  de  Eaynal  in  two  volumes  in 
1862.  There  are  translations  by  G.  H.  Calvert  ( Boston, 
1867)  and  Henry  Attwell  (1877).  See  Sainte-Beuve’s 
Causeries  du  Lundi  (vol.  i.),  Portraits  Litteraires  (vol. 
ii),  and  almost  every  page  of  his  Chateaubriand  et  son 
Groups;  also  Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism 
(1865). 

Joiiflfroy,  Theodore  Simon,  a French  philoso- 
pher, was  born  at  Pontets,  a village  of  the  Jura,  on 
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7th  July  1796.  He  became  a pupil  of  Cousin,  the 
philosopher,  at  Paris,  and  from  1817  onwards  taught 
philosophy  at  various  educational  institutions  in 
Paris.  Ill-health  obliged  him  in  1838  to  exchange 
his  professorial  chair  for  the  post  of  librarian  to 
the  university.  He  died  at  Paris,  4th  February 
1842.  Jouft'roy  was  not  an  original  thinker,  and 
founded  no  school.  His  merit  is  that  he  was  the 
lucid  interpreter  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scottish 
philosophers  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart ; he  trans- 
lated their  works,  with  critical  introductions  and 
notes.  His  own  best  books  were  Milanges  Philo- 
sophiques  (1833;  new  ed.  1883),  Cours  du  Droit 
Naturel  (1835),  and  Coders  dlEsthttigue  (1843;  new 
ed.  1883).  A prominent  feature  of  his  teaching 
was  the  sharp  separation  of  psychology  from  physi- 
ology. For  some  time  Jouffroy  was  an  industrious 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; he  was  also 
well  known  as  a journalist.  See  Life  by  Tissot 
(1876). 

Jouffroy  d’Abbans,  Claude,  Marquis  de 
(1751-1832),  claimed  by  the  French  as  the  inventor 
of  steam-navigation,  served  in  the  army,  and  did 
in  1783  make  a small  paddle-wheel  steamboat  sail 
up  the  Rhone  at  Lyons — the  connection  between 
piston  and  paddle-wheel  axle  being  rack-and-pinion. 
Compelled  to  emigrate  by  the  Revolution,  he  failed, 
on  account  of  financial  ruin,  to  float  a company  till 
after  Fulton  had  made  his  successful  experiments 
on  the  Seine  in  1803.  See  the  article  Shipbuild- 
ing; and  a monograph  on  him  by  J.  C.  A.  Prost 
(Paris,  1889). 

Jougs,  JuGGS,  or  JoGGS,  the  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a form  of  pillory  which  was  used  also 
in  Holland  and  probably  in  other  countries.  The 
jougs  were  nothing  more  than  an  iron  ring  or  collar, 
fastened  by  a chain  of  two  or  three  links  to  a pillar 
or  wall  in  some  public  place, 
such  as  a market-cross,  a 
market  tron  or  weighing  post, 
a prison  door,  a church  door, 
a churchyard  gate,  a church- 
yard tree,  a tree  beneath 
whose  branches  courts  were 
held,  and  the  like.  The  ring 
or  collar  opened  by  a hinge 
or  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  the 
culprit’s  neck,  when  it  was 
secured  by  a loop  or  staple 
and  a padlock.  The  jougs 
were  employed  as  a punish- 
ment as  well  for  ecclesiastical 
as  for  civil  offences.  They 
may  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  16th  century,  and, 
although  they  have  not  been 
in  use  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  they  may  still  be 
found  hanging  at  a few 
country  churches.  The  ac- 
companying wood-cut  repre- 
sents the  jougs  at  the 
churchyard  gate  of  the  pic-  Jougs. 

turesque  village  of  Dudding- 

ston,  2 miles  SE.  of  Edinburgh.  The  Blanks  (q.v.) 
were  occasionally  hung  on  the  same  pillar  with  the 
jougs. 

Joule,  James  Prescott,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  experimental  philoso- 
phers, was  born  24th  December  1818  at  Salford. 
In  his  youth  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  for 
instructor  in  science  the  celebrated  Dalton  ; and 
he  soon  showed,  by  constructing  for  himself  elec- 
trical machines  and  other  jihilosophical  instruments, 
the  bent  of  his  genius.  His  earliest  notable  experi- 
ments were  made  with  reference  to  electro-magnetic 
engines ; from  which  he  passed  to  quantitative 
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determinations  regarding  heat,  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  various  forms  of  Energy  (q.v. ).  He  is 
justly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  experimental 
founder  of  the  modern  theory  of  conservation  of 
energy — the  grandest  generalisation  ever  made  in 
physical  science.  In  1878  a civil  list  pension  of 
£200  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  died  11th 
October  1889,  at  Sale,  near  Manchester.  See 
Nature  (October  1882);  his  collected  papers  (pub- 
lished by  the  Physical  Society,  1884-87);  and  the 
Memoir  by  Osborne  Reynolds  (1893). — The  name 
Joule  has  been  suggested,  and  to  some  extent 
used,  for  the  unit  of  work  in  practical  electricity. 
It  is  the  work  done  in  one  second  by  the  ampere  or 
unit  current  flowing  through  the  ohm  or  unit  resist- 
ance, and  is  therefore,  according  to  Joule's  Law  (see 
Electricity  ),  the  heat  developed  in  one  second 
in  a conductor  having  that  resistance  and  carry- 
ing that  current.  It  is  approximately  equal  to 
10,000,000  ergs ; so  that  ‘ Joule’s  Equivalent,’ 
defined  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of 
water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.,  contains  to  the  same 
approximation  4:-\Q  joules. 

Jourdan,  Jean  Baptiste,  Comte,  a French 
marshal,  born  29th  April  1762,  at  Limoges.  He 
entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and,  after  seeing  ser- 
vice in  North  America,  rose  under  the  Republic 
to  the  rank  of  a general  of  division.  In  September 
1793  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
North,  and  on  16th  October  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Wattigiiies.  In  1794  and  1795  he  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  and  with  it 
gained  the  victory  of  Fleurus  (26th  June  1794), 
drove  the  Austrians  hack  across  the  Rhine,  took 
Luxemburg,  and  laid  siege  to  Mainz.  But  on 
11th  October  1795  he  was  defeated  at  Hochst, 
and  thus  comijelled  to  retreat  over  the  Rhine. 
Crossing  this  river  again  in  1796,  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  Bavaria,  but  was  there  beaten  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  at  Amherg  and  Wiirzburg ; 
this  discomfiture  made  him  resign  his  command. 
In  1799  the  Directory  entrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Danube  ; but  he  was 
again  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Ostrach 
and  at  Stockach.  Although  he  took  no  part  in  the 
coup-d’6tat  of  18th  Brumaire,  the  First  Consul 
employed  him  in  1800  in  the  reorganisation  and 
administration  of  Piedmont ; and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire  in  1804  he  was  made  a marshal 
and  a member  of  the  Council  of  State.  In  1806  he 
was  nominated  governor  of  Naples,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  King  Joseph  Napoleon  to  Spain  as 
chief  of  his  staff.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a count 
in  1819.  But  his  republican  principles  led  him  to 
enter  heartily  into  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  died 
at  Paris,  23d  November  1833. 

Journalism.  See  Newspapers. 

Joust.  See  Tournament. 

Jove.  See  Jupiter. 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  the  translator  of  Plato, 
was  born  at  Camberwell  in  1817,  and  educated  at 
St  Paul’s  School  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  a distinguished  career,  taking  the  Hertford 
scholarship  in  1837,  a classical  first-class  in  1839, 
and  the  Latin  essay  in  1841.  Already  a Fellow  in 
1838,  he  was  tutor  of  his  college  from  1840  till  his 
election  as  master  in  1870.  Thus  his  whole  life  had 
been  identified  with  Balliol,  and  as  master  his  influ- 
ence is  supposed  to  have  permeated  the  college  to  a 
degree  almost  unexampled.  He  was  a member  with 
Macaulay  of  the  Commission  for  inquiry  into  the 
mode  of  admission  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
he  was  appointed  in  1855  to  the  regius  professor- 
ship of  Greek  at  Oxford.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  from  Leyden  in  1875,  Edinburgh  in  1884, 
and  Cambridge  in  1890,  and  acted  as  vice-chancellor 


from  1882  till  1886.  His  theological  writings  are 
an  article  ‘ On  the  Interpi-etation  of  Scripture  ’ in 
Essai/s  and  Reviews  (1860),  for  the  alleged  heresies 
in  which  he  was  tried  bnt  acquitted  by  the  vice- 
chancellor’s  court ; and  a Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalotiians,  Galatians, 
and  Romans  (2vols.  1855);  and  his  College  Sermons 
( 1895 ).  He  is  best  known  by  his  translation  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  (4  vols.  1871  ; 2d  ed.  5 vols. 
1876),  with  its  admirably  learned  and  lucid  intro- 
ductions, and  his  less  happy  versions  of  Thucydides 
(2  vols.  1881)  and  t\\Q  Politics  of  Aristotle  (1885). 
He  died  1st  October  1893. 

See  the  Life  and  Letters  by  E.  Abbott  and  L.  Campbell 
(1897-99),  and  a sketch  by  Lionel  Tollemache  (1895). 
Joyce’s  Country.  See  Galway. 

Juan.  See  Don  Juan,  John  of  Austria. 
Juan  Fernandez,  called  also  Mas-A-tierra 
(‘neai-er  the  mainland’),  a rocky  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  420  miles  'W.  of  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  13  miles  long  and  4 
broad,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a series  of  rocky 
peaks  of  volcanic  origin,  the  highest  of  which, 
Yunque,  is  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  trees 
are  mostly  ferns.  The  sandalwood  trees  are  nearly 
all  exterminated.  Horses,  pigs,  and  goats  run  wild. 
The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  whose 
name  it  bears  in  1563,  and  was  frequently  visited  by 
buccaneers  down  to  its  occupation  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1750.  Here  Alexander  Selkirk,  a buccaneer,  a 
native  of  the  Scotch  fishing-village  of  Largo,  lived 
in  solitude  from  1704  to  1709.  His  stoi-y  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of 
Defoe ; though  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Robinson’s  island  was  on  the  other  side  of  South 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  When 
Spain  lost  her  South  American  colonies  Juan  Fer- 
nandez fell  to  Chili,  which  used  it  as  a penal  settle- 
ment from  1819  to  1835.  It  is  usually  inhabited 
by  a few  Chilian  seal  and  sea-lion  hunters ; and 
in  1877  it  was  leased  by  the  Chilian  government  to 
a Swiss,  who  established  a small  colony  there. 
See  an  article  in  Chambers’s  Journal  ; and 

Mackenna,  Juan  Fernandez  (Santiago,  1883). 

Juarez,  Benito,  president  of  Mexico,  M'as  horn 
of  Indian  parents  in  Oaxaca  in  1806,  became  an 
advocate,  and  as  governor  of  his  native  state  (1847- 
52)  was  distinguished  both  for  his  ability  and  his 
honesty.  Exiled  during  the  dictatorship  of  Santa- 
Anna,  he  returned  when  the  republic  was  restored, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  president  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ( equivalent  to  vice-president  of  the  nation ). 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  president  by 
the  cleiical  party  in  1858  Juarez  assumed  the 
executive,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Vera 
Cruz,  where  his  government  was  recognised  by 
the  United  States  in  1859,  and  whence  he  issued 
decrees  abolishing  religious  orders  and  confiscat- 
ing church  property.  In  January  1861  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  capital,  and  in  Mai-ch  M’as 
elected  president  for  four  years.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  the  allied  forces  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain  occupied  Vera  Cruz  (see  Mexico);  in 
April  the  British  and  Spanish  withdrew,  but  the 
French  remained,  and  declared  war  against  Juarez, 
who  retreated  gradually  to  the  northern  frontier, 
and  remained  for  nearly  a year  at  El  Paso  del  Norte. 
He  entered  Mexico  city  again  in  July  1867,  Maxi- 
milian (q.v.)  having  been  shot  meanwhile  by  order 
of  court-martial — an  ungenerous  but  not  impolitic 
or  perhaps  altogether  unjustifiable  act  of  reprisal. 
Juarez  was  again  elected  president  for  four  years — 
years  disturbed  by  repeated  revolutionary  attempts. 
In  1871  he  was  re-elected,  and  the  risings  became 
even  fiercer  and  more  frequent ; but  he  faced  all 
his  foes  with  the  dogged  courage  of  his  race,  and 
was  holding  his  position  with  unwearied  energy 
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when  he  died,  somewhat  suddenly,  18th  July 
1872.  See  the  Life  by  Ulick  R.  Burke  (1894). 

Juba,  a great  river  of  eastern  Africa,  which 
flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  at  about  0°  5'  S.  lat. , 
and  whose  mouth  marks  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  coast  placed  under  British  control  by  the 
agreement  with  Germany  in  1890.  The  river  has 
been  explored  to  beyond  3°  N.  lat.,  and  Cecchi 
identifies  the  Umo  as  its  upper  waters ; so  that  it 
probably  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as 
the  feeders  of  the  Nile. 

Juba.  See  Numidia. 

Jllbal,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah  in  the  Genesis 
story,  the  inventor  of  the  harp  and  organ,  probably 

feneral  terms  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 

'he  meaning  of  the  name  is  most  likely  significant, 
connected  with  yohel,  ‘jubilee.’ 

Jubbulpore.  See  Jabalpur. 

•Jllbila'te,  the  lOOth  Psalm,  which  in  the  Vul- 
gate begins  Jubilate  Deo  oninis  terra.  It  was 
added  to  the  English  Prayer-book  in  1552,  to  be 
sung  after  the  Second  Lesson,  instead  of  the  Bene- 
dictus,  when  that  canticle  occurs  in  the  chapter  for 
the  day  ; but  it  is  used  at  other  times  as  well,  and 
always  at  thanksgivings. 

Jubilee,  the  Year  of  (Heb.  yohel),  a peculiar 
theocratic,  and  apparently  theoretical  much  more 
than  practical,  institution  among  the  Hebrews 
(Leviticus,  xxv.),  by  which,  every  fiftieth  (not  forty- 
ninth  ) year,  the  land  that  in  the  interval  had  passed 
out  of  the  possession  of  those  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged  was  restored  to  them,  and  all  who  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  hire  them- 
selves out  as  servants,  were  released  from  their 
bondage ; while  at  the  same  time  all  debts  were 
remitted  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  12).  The  jubilee  forms,  as 
it  were,  an  exalted  Sabbatical  Year  (q.v.),  and  the 
land  was  completely  to  be  left  to  rest  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter.  The  design  of  this  institution  was 
chiefly  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  of 
land-owners,  and  the  total  impoverishment  of  some 
families.  It  was  proclaimed  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest-time,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  by  the  ‘yohel’  (a kind  of  horn),  hence 
probably  also  its  name.  There  is  no  trace  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  that  the  jubilee  had  ever  been  observed ; 
after  the  return,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rigorously  kept,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  for  some 
time  at  least ; but,  from  its  general  impracticability, 
it  must  soon  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Dillmann 
maintains  the  ‘ year  of  liberty  ’ of  Ezek.  xlvi.  16-18 
to  be  the  year  of  jubilee,  while  Kuenen  and  Well- 
hausen  make  it  the  sabbatical  year. 

The  Christian  church  adopted  the  term  J^ihilee 
from  the  Jewish,  and  the  jubilee  in  two  forms, 
the  ‘ordinary’  and  ‘extraordinary,’  is  still  an  in- 
stitution in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  a period 
of  remission  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin. 
The  ordinary  jubilee  is  that  which  is  celebrated  at 
stated  intervals,  the  length  of  which  has  varied  at 
different  times.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1300,  a bull 
granting  a plenary  indulgence  to  all  pilgrim-visitors 
of  Rome  during  that  year,  on  condition  of  their 
penitently  confessing  their  sins,  and  visiting  the 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  fifteen  times  if 
strangers,  and  thirty  times  if  residents  of  the  city. 
Innumerable  troops  of  pilgrims  from  every  part 
of  the  church  flocked  to  Rome.  As  instituted 
by  Boniface,  the  jubilee  was  to  have  been  held 
every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.,  in  a bull 
of  1343,  abridged  the  time  to  fifty  years.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  that  year  is  said  to  have 
been  no  fewer  than  1,000,000!  The  tei-m  of 
interval  was  still  further  abridged  by  Urban 
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VL,  and  again  by  Paul  II.,  who  in  1470 
ordered  that  thenceforwai-d  each  twenty-fifth  year 
should  be  held  as  jubilee — an  arrangement  which 
has  continued  ever  since  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
jubilee.  Paul  II.  extended  still  more,  in  another 
way,  the  spiritual  advantages  of  the  jubilee,  by 
dispensing  with  the  personal  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
and  granting  the  indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit 
any  church  in  their  own  country  designated  for  the 
purpose,  and  should,  if  their  means  perndtted,  con- 
tribute a sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Holy 
Wars.  The  substitution  by  Leo  X.  of  the  fund  for 
building  St  Peter’s  Church  for  that  of  the  Holy 
War,  and  the  abusive  and  scandalous  proceedings 
of  many  of  those  appointed  to  preach  the  Indul- 
gence (q.v.),  were  among  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  Reformation.  In  later  jubilee  years  the 
pilgrimages  to  Rome  gradually  diminished  in  fre- 
quency, the  indulgence  being,  for  the  most  part, 
obtained  by  the  performance  of  the  prescribed  works 
at  home  ; but  the  observance  itself  has  been  punc- 
tually maintained  at  each  recurring  period,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  year  1800,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  it  was  not  held. 

The  extraordinary  jubilee  is  ordered  by  the  pope 
out  of  the  regular  period,  either  on  his  accession,  or 
on  some  occasion  of  public  calamity,  or  in  some 
critical  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  church  ; one 
of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
such  cases  being  the  recitation  of  certain  stated 
prayers  for  the  particular  necessity  in  which  the 
jubilee  originated. 

Jubilee  is  also  used  for  the  celebration  of  a fiftieth 
anniversary — as  the  jubilee  of  George  III.’s  acces- 
sion (1809),  and  of  Queen  Victoria’s  (1887);  and 
for  festivals  generally,  as  the  ‘ Peace  Jubilees  ’ 
celebrated  at  Boston,  United  States,  in  1869  and 
1872. 

Juby,  Cape,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  100 
miles  south  of  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  with  an 
anchorage.  A trading  settlement  of  an  English 
company  was  established  in  1879-89. 

Judiea.  See  Palestine. 

Judah  (Heb.  Yehuda,  ‘the  Bepraised  One’) 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  founder 
of  the  greatest  and  most  numerous  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  to  which  belonged  the  royal  house  of  David. 
In  the  march  through  the  wilderness  it  had  the 
van  assigned  to  it ; and  tradition  narrates  that  its 
standard  was  a lion’s  whelp,  with  the  words : ‘ Arise, 
0 Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ! ’ After 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  its  territories  stretched 
from  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west  (though  the  Philistines  long  held 
possession  of  the  fertile  district  west  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah),  and  from  Jerusalem  (excluding 
that  city ) on  the  north  to  the  land  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  on  the  south.  The  capital  of  the  tribe  was 
Hebron.  For  its  history,  see  Israel. 

Judaisers.  See  Ebionites. 

Judas,  the  betrayer  of  Jesus,  surnamed  Iscariot, 
most  probably  a native  of  Kerioth  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and,  if  so,  the  only  southerner  among  the 
twelve  disciples.  He  must  at  first  at  least  have 
been  fired  with  real  faith  and  zeal,  for  there  was  no 
worldly  reward  to  gain  when  he  first  left  his  old  life 
to  obey  the  call  of  the  new  prophet  of  Nazareth. 
He  acted  as  steward  to  the  company  on  their  jour- 
neys, and  John  tells  us  that  he  was  covetous  and 
dishonest  from  the  beginning.  It  was  the  tempta- 
tion of  money,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
that  made  him  betray  his  master  to  the  chief 
priests  for  thh-ty  pieces  of  silver.  Luke  gives  the 
additional  motive  that  Satan  had  entered  into  him. 
The  Synoptics  represent  Jesus  as  conscious  of  the 
meditated  treachery,  which,  moreover,  was  plainly 
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foretold  by  himself,  and  even  prophesied  in  the  Old 
Testament ; John  makes  Jesus  himself  hasten  it 
forward  ( xiii.  27 ).  Whatever  sudden  or  long-pre- 
meditated temptation  it  was  that  turned  the  head 
of  Judas,  he  had  not  wholly  lost  moral  sentiment, 
for  when  he  saw  the  awful  consequences  of  his 
o-uilt  he  was  filled  with  the  remorseful  horror  of 
despair,  and  had  the  grace  to  go  and  hang  himself. 
The  two  variant  accounts  of  his  end  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  3-10)  and  Acts  (i.  16-20)  have  this  much  in 
common,  and  moreover  that  the  blood-money  was 
exchanged  for  a piece  of  ground  which  bore  before 
or  after  the  ill-omened  name  of  Aceldama,  or  the 
Field  of  Blood. 

The  mere  desire  for  gold  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a motive  adequate  enough  for  a crime  so  mon- 
strous, which  has  made  its  perpetrator’s  name  to  all 
time  a synonym  for  shameful  treachery.  Yet  it  is 
almost  as  hard  to  find  it  in  the  promptings  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  vindictive  hatred,  or  revenge. 
Theophylact,  the  elder  Lightfoot,  Bahrdt,  Niemeyer, 
and  Schmidt  sought  to  explain  the  treachery  by  a 
belief  in  the  miraculous  powers  of  Jesus,  which 
would  necessarily  protect  him  from  the  consumma- 
tion of  any  deed  of  violence.  The  ancient  Gnostics, 
and  Noack  among  moderns,  credited  Judas  with  a 
desire  to  bring  about  the  redemptive  death  of  Jesus 
and  the  consequent  triumph  of  Christian  truth. 
Again  Paulus,  Winer,  Hase,  G.  Schollmeyer,  and 
Whately  believed  that  the  worldly-minded  and 
ambitious  Judas  had  become  impatient  of  the  delay 
in  the  establishment  of  the  earthly  kingdom,  and 
that  he  adopted  his  policy  with  a view  to  drive 
Jesus  to  action  by  forcing  his  hand.  Keim’s  ex- 
planation is  that  the  force  of  old  associations  may 
have  overcome  his  wavering  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  during  the  excitement  of  the  festival, 
when  a burning  mental  struggle  burst  out  in  his 
heart  under  the  immediate  influence  of  relatives 
ardently  devoted,  as  he  himself  once  was,  to  the 
old  religion  associated  with  the  sanctuary  of  Israel. 
The  old  legal  and  pietistic  prepossessions  of  his 
materialistic  rather  than  spiritual  temperament 
glowed  up  anew  within  his  heart,  and  hurried  him 
without  deliberation  to  a course,  the  quick  reaction 
from  which  was  hopeless  remorse,  horror,  and 
despair.  Perhaps  none  of  these  explanations  throw 
much  light  upon  an  enigma  so  darK  as  the  motives 
that  drove  Judas  to  his  fatal  treachery,  and  it 
may  be  doirbted  if  these  motives  were  any  less 
obscure  and  confused  than  the  motives  that  sway 
the  human  heart  usually  are.  Had  his  avaidce 
been  so  deep-seated  he  would  never  have  had  any 
measure  of  the  grace  of  the  disciple,  for  surely 
Jesus  must  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  good  as 
well  as  evil  in  the  young  disciple  whom  he  attached 
to  himself.  But,  spite  of  outward  and  at  first 
genuine  enough  enthusiasm,  carnal  selfishness  was 
deeply  rooted  in  his  nature,  and  when  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  ceased  to  be  attractive  to  him, 
as  Neander  says,  it  became  repulsive,  and  more  and 
more  so  every  day.  The  immediate  occasion  which 
turned  his  last  remnants  of  affection  into  violent 
hatred  may  well  have  been  some  sharp  reproof, 
some  fancied  slight  or  estrangement  that  came 
suddenly,  and  hurried  his  hot  heart  to  action  which, 
when  too  late,  he  was  bitterly  to  repent. 

The  treachery  of  Judas  has  given  rise  to  a long  series 
of  psychological  studies  which  are  conveniently  enu- 
merated in  Winer’s  Biblisehes  Realvjorterhuch  (3d  ed. 
1847-48).  In  Daub’s  Judas  Ischarioth  (1816-18)  a short 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  crime  opens  up  a dis- 
cussion of  evil  in  relation  to  good.  See  also  the  Lives  of 
Jesus  by  Neander,  Strauss,  Renan,  Noack,  Hase,  Keim, 
Farrar,  and  Edersheim ; the  essay  by  De  Quincey, 
Stier’s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Tragedies  by  Elisa 
Schmidt  ( 1852 ) and  Dulk  ( 1865 ) ; and  Robert  Buchanan’s 
ballad,  Judas  Iscariot. 

Judas  Maccabaeus.  See  Maccabees. 


Judas’  Tree  [Cerds),  a genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosse,  sub-order  Ctesalpineae. 
The  common  Judas’  Tree  (C.  Siliquastriim)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  almost  orbicular, 
very  obtuse  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  rose- 
coloured,  appear  before  the  leaves.  There  is  a 
legend  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  a tree  of  this 
kind.  The  American  Judas’ Tree  (C.  canadensis) 
is  vei-y  similar,  but  has  acuminate  leaves.  The 
flower-buds  are  frequently  used  in  salads  and 
pickled  in  vinegar.  The  wood  of  both  species  is 
very  beautiful,  veined  with  black,  and  takes  an 
excellent  polish.  The  young  shoots  of  the  Amer- 
ican Judas’  tree  are  used  in  domestic  dyeing,  and 
impart  a line  colour  to  wool. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  one  of  the  smallest  and 
least  important  books  in  the  New  Testament 
canon,  which  purports  to  be  by  ‘ Jude,  a servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James.’  This  Jude  is 
most  probably  the  Judas  who  was  one  of  the 
‘ brethren  of  the  Lord  ’ ( Matt.  xiii.  55 ; Mark, 
vi.  3).  There  is  a Judas  in  the  list  of  the  apostles, 
as  given  by  St  Luke  (vi.  16;  Acts,  i.  13)  and 
recognised  by  St  John  (xiv.  22),  occupying  the 
place  of  one  who  in  the  lists  of  Matthew  (x.  3) 
and  Mark  (iii.  18)  is  called  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus, 
the  traditional  evangelist  of  Edessa.  The  absence 
of  the  epistle  in  the  Peshito  is  of  itself  proof, 
according  to  Canon  Venables  (Smith’s  Diet,  of 
Bible),  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  last.  St  Luke 
describes  the  apostle  Judas  as  ’Io55as  ’Iokw/Sov, 
which  would  naturally  mean  ‘ Jude,  the  son  of 
James,’  but  has  been,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  ‘Jude,  the 
brother  of  James.’  But  the  author  of  our  epistle 
rather  seems  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  apostles 
(verse  17),  and  on  other  grounds  there  seems  con-, 
elusive  proof  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Twelve. 

The  epistle  is  recognised  bj"  many  who  are  silent 
about  James,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  Mura- 
torian  Fragment,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  ; although 
indeed  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Koine, 
Ignatius,  Hernias,  Polycarp,  Papias,  or  Irenajus. 
As  has  been  said,  it  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  or 
Syriac  version,  and  it  is  classed  by  Eusebius  with 
James  among  the  Antilegomena,  or  disputed  books. 
Fifty  years  later  St  Jerome  mentions  that,  though 
then  received,  it  had  been  rejected  by  many  as 
quoting  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  (verses 
14,  15).  Origen  tells  us  that  in  verse  9 again 
Jude  quotes  from  another  apocryphal  book, 
the  lost  Assumption  of  Moses.  A more  serious 
objection  to  Jude’s  authenticity  is  the  question 
whether  the  particular  immoral  perversions  of 
Christian  truth  against  which  it  seems  to  be 
directed  existed  in  the  time  of  the  brother  of 
James,  who  appears  to  have  been  dead  before 
the  accession  of  Domitian  (81  A.D.).  Davidson, 
Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Schenkel,  Mangold,  Lipsius, 
Holtzmann,  Weizsiicker,  and  Plleiderer  identify 
these  with  the  Antinomian  Gnosticism  of  the  2d 
century,  which  repudiated  God  and  the  angels  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  subordinate  powers  ( verses 
8-10),  Jesus  as  the  merely  human  organ  of  the 
higher  Christ  (verse  4),  and  ordinary  Christians 
as  people  psychically  inferior  to  themselves 
(verse  19),  while  it  afforded  a cloak  to  libertine 
tendencies  (verses  8,  10,  16).  But  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  epistle  specially  applies  to 
Gnosticism  proper,  as  there  is  no  distinct  hint  at 
the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  errors  denounced,  and 
the  whole  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  rebuke 
to  private  members  of  the  church  who  led  ungodly 
lives,  misinterpreting  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  a 
charter  for  a licentious  life,  and  were  disobedient  to 
spiritual  authority,  not  necessarily  applicable  to 
special  organised  forms  of  immorality  and  error  yet 
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to  be  developed.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  other  apostles  had  already  had 
cause  to  denounce  impurity  which  had  crept  into 
the  cliurch  (2  Cor.  xii.  21;  Phil.  hi.  19;  Rev.  ii. 
20-22).  Clement  of  Alexandria  reads  into  the 
epistle  a prophetic  denunciation  of  the  immoral 
teaching  of  Carpocrates,  and  Renan  boldly  claims 
it  as  a diatribe  against  Paul. 

No  reader  can  overlook  the  striking  parallelism 
at  once  in  thought  and  language  between  Jude  and 
2 Peter,  ii.,  from  which  we  may  feel  certain  that 
the  one  writer  had  the  work  of  the  other  before 
him.  It  is  a difficult  matter,  however,  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  was  the  earlier.  Most 
critics  conclude  in  favour  of  Jude,  although  to  this 
there  are  several  serious  objections  on  which  a 
strong  case  has  been  constructed  by  Professor 
Lumby  in  The  Speaker’s  Commentary. 

See  the  Introductions  of  S.  Davidson,  Hilgenfeld, 
Holtzmann,  Salmon,  Weiss,  and  Dods;  the  works  on 
the  New  Testament  canon  by  Westcott  and  Zahn ; and 
the  special  commentaries  in  the  Kurtzgef.  Exet.  Handbuch 
(3d  ed.  Bruckner,  1865),  Meyer  (5th  ed.  Kiihl,  1887), 
Stier  (1850),  Arnaud  (1851),  Eampf  (1854),  Fronmuller 
(1859),  Hoffmann  (1875),  Eeuss  (1878),  and  E.  H. 
Plumptre  (1886).  See  also  Eitschl  in  Theolog.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  (1861). 

Judenhetze.  See  Jews,  p.  329. 

Judge  is  the  generic  descriptive  name  given  to 
those  who  are  invested  with  the  power  of  judging 
and  deciding  causes  in  the  highest  courts  of  common 
law.  In  Great  Britain— though  it  is  otherwise  in 
America — it  is  not  usual  to  designate  the  highest 
class  of  judges  by  the  epithet  of  judge,  and  British 
lawyers  never  do  so.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  Judge 
Blackstone,  Judge  Pollock,  Judge  Eldon,  the  proper 
description  is  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  Chief-baron 
Pollock,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  &c.,  according  to 
the  particular  court  in  which  they  presided.  In 
Scotland  the  usual  prefix  to  the  name  of  a judge  is 
Lord  ; and  the  judges  there,  on  their  appointment, 
often  assume  territorial  titles  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
fix ‘Lord;’  Robert  Macfarlane,  for  instance,  becom- 
ing Lord  Ormidale,  whilst  his  wife  remained  Mrs 
Macfarlane.  In  England  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  are  only  called  lords  while  they  sit  in  court 
or  in  chambers.  The  practice  has  long  been  for  the 
crown  to  confer  tire  honour  of  knigirthood  on  all  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity  in 
England,  but  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  the 
superior  judges  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
since  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1701 ) have  held  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour ; since  1 Geo.  III. 
chap.  23,  they  have  also  continued  to  hold  their 
appointments  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  tire 
crown.  They  can  only  be  removed  from  their  office 
on  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  parliament. 
They  are  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Judges  in  England  may  sue  and  be 
sued  in  their  own  courts,  but  none  may  be  judge  in 
his  own  case.  No  action  may  be  brought  against 
the  judge  of  a superior  court  for  anything  done  in 
his  judicial  capacity.  Judges  of  inferior  courts  are 
liable  to  be  sued,  but  only  when  they  have  acted  in 
bad  faith,  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  term  judge  is  the  proper  title  of  the 
judges  of  the  county  courts  established  in  England 
in  1846.  In  Scotland  the  phrase  is  often  applied  to 
all  judges,  superior  and  inferior,  whenever  they  have 
a fixed  and  determinate  jurisdiction,  in  contra- 
distinction to  commissioners,  who  have  an  occa- 
sional and  temporary  judicial  authority  delegated 
to  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate ; in  the  courts  of  the  several 
states  they  are  either  appointed  by  the  executive, 
elected  by  the  legislature,  or,  as  in  most  states  of 
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late  years,  chosen  directly  by  popular  suffrage.  A 
judge  is  not  liable  to  a civil  action  for  acts  per- 
formed as  part  of  his  official  duty,  but  he  may  be 
impeached  for  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanour. 

Judge-advocate-general,  the  adviser  of  the 
crown  in  proceedings  to  confirm  or  revise  the  de- 
cisions of  courts-martial.  He  is  also  the  adviser, 
in  legal  matters,  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Before  confirmation, 
the  sentences  of  all  courts-martial,  with  the  evidence 
adduced,  are  submitted  to  him ; and  it  is  for  him 
to  represent  to  the  commander-in-chief  any  ille- 
gality of  procedure,  or  other  circumstance  render- 
ing it  undesirable  that  the  Queen  should  be  advised 
to  confirm  the  court’s  decision.  He  does  not  advise 
as  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  The 
judge-advocate-general  receiN'es  a salary  of  £2000, 
and  is  usually  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  ministry — changing,  of  course,  with  the 
latter.  The  judge-advocate-geneial  is  also  the 
title  in  the  United  States  for  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  military  justice  at  Washingtpn. 

The  Deputy-judge-advocate  is  an  officer  holding 
a temporary  commission  as  legal  adviser  of  court- 
martial,  to  assist  the  court,  and  to  see  that  no 
injustice  is  done  to  the  prisoner. 

Judges,  The  Book  of  (Heb.  Shofethn-mra- 
pare  Cartbaginian  Sufetes ; LXX.  Kritai,  but  in 
Philo  Krimata,  ‘judgments’),  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  second  in  the  series  known 
as  the  ‘ former  prophets,  ’ relates  to  tlie  period  in 
the  history  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to 
the  birth  of  Samuel.  Its  authorship — or  rather  the 
authorship  of  any  part  of  it,  for  it  is  drawn  fi'om 
more  than  one  source — is  unknown,  and  its  final  re- 
daction, as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  Deuteronomic 
and  other  elements,  cannot  have  taken  place  until 
after  the  exile.  Its  composite  character  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  two  beginnings  (see  i.  1, 
and  ii.  6).  The  main  section  of  the  book,  extending 
from  ii.  6 to  xvi.  31,  consists  of  an  apparently  con- 
secutive narrative,  grouped  round  six  principal 
judges — Othniel,  Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jeph- 
thah,  and  Samson — the  intervals  being  filled  with 
the  history  of  Gideon’s  son,  Abimelech,  and  refer- 
ences, more  or  less  brief,  to  six  minor  heroes — 
Shamgar,  Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon.  The 
religious  pragmatism  of  this  narrative  is  obvious  ; 
the  history  falls  into  running  cj'cles,  all  correspond- 
ing to  the  scheme  indicated  at  the  outset  by  the 
words  : ‘ After  the  death  of  Joshua  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  forsook 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  . . . And  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers  . . . and  they  were 
greatly  distressed.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  raised 
up  unto  them  judges,  and  was  with  the  judge,  and 
delivered  them.  . . . And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
judge  was  dead  that  they  returned  and  corrupted 
themselves  more  than  their  fathers.  . . . And  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,’  (Src.  The 
apparently  consecutive  character  of  the  narrative 
disappears  when  its  chronological  data  are  carefully 
analysed  ; from  these  we  find  that  the  chronology 
of  the  section  is  based  on  two  artificial  alternative 
schemes,  either  of  M'hich,  but  not  both  together, 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  datum  in  1 Kings,  vi.  1. 
Thus  the  narrative  of  the  greater  judges  was  origin- 
ally separate  from  that  of  the  minor  ones.  The 
religious  standpoint  of  this  main  section  of  the 
Book  of  Judges,  taken  along  with  other  points  of 
internal  evidence,  shows  that  in  the  main  it  must 
have  been  composed  about  the  8th  century  B.c. 
There  are  signs  of  Deuteronomic  redaction,  how- 
ever; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  section  contains 
elements  that  carry  us  much  further  back  than  the 
century  named — such  elements,  for  example,  as  the 
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song  of  Deborah  and  the  history  of  Abimelech.  Of 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  i.  1 
to  ii.  5 is  relatively  old — older  than  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  which  relates  to  the  same  subject,  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  but  treats  it  in  a much  later 
manner.  The  closing  section  of  the  book  is  made 
u]3  of  two  unconnected  and  independent  narratives 
of  very  different  dates.  The  history  of  Micah  and 
the  Danites  (xvii.  1 to  xviii.  .31)  is  a piece  of  very 
old  history ; that  of  the  Levite  and  the  Benjamites 
is  considered  by  Wellhausen  to  be  post-exilic,  and 
in  any  case  must  be  regarded  as  comparatively  very 
late. 

See  'Wellhausen-Bleek,  Einleitunci  (1878);  also  Well- 
hausen,  Religion  of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.  p.  228  sqq.). 
Tliere  are  commentaries  by  Keil  (Eng.  trans.  1865),  also 
in  Lange’s  Bibelwerk  (1865),  in  the  Speaker’s  Commen- 
tary, and  in  the  Kurzgef.  Exeget.  Handbuch  by  Bertheau 
(1845),  by  Studer  (1835),  and  by  Moore  of  Andover 
(18%). 

Jndg'inent.  See  Hell,  Resurrection. 

Judicature  Acts  (1873-76),  The,  constituted 
the  English  Supreme  Court,  comprising  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  with  a Chancery  division  (see 
Chancery)  and  a Queen’s  Bench  division  (see 
Common  Law  ) ; and  the  Court  of  Appeal  ( see 
Appeal  ). 

Judicial  Committee.  See  Privy-council. 
Judicial  Factor.  See  Factor. 

Judicial  Separation,  in  English  law,  is 
the  separation  ot  two  married  persons  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Divorce.  Married  persons  may,  if 
they  please,  mutually  agi-ee  to  live  separate,  and 
they  may  enter  into  a deed  of  separation  for  that 
purpose,  which  to  some  extent  is  recognised  as 
valid  by  courts  of  equity.  This  is  called  voluntary 
separation.  A deed  of  separation  is  always  revo- 
cable by  consent  of  the  parties,  though  to  some 
extent  binding  on  each,  if  the  other  do  not  consent 
to  renew  the  cohabitation.  When  the  parties  have 
not  mutually  consented  to  separate,  one  of  them 
can  compel  a judicial  separation  for  certain  grounds 
of  misconduct.  Thus,  either  party  may  apply  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion 
without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards.  When 
a husband  is  convicted  of  an  aggravated  assault  on 
his  wife,  the  court  before  which  he  is  tried  may 
make  an  order  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  a 
judicial  separation. 

Married  persons  separated  by  deed  or  judicial 
order  are  still  married.  Not  being  divorced,  they 
cannot  marry  again  ; but  there  is  no  longer  the 
duty  of  cohabiting.  The  court  may  award  a 
certain  income  to  the  wife  after  separation,  and 
may  also  make  orders  as  to  the  custody  and  main- 
tenance of  children.  But,  irrespective  of  this,  the 
wife  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  regards 
her  future  property,  in  the  same  position  as  if  she 
were  unmarried.  On  the  other  hand,  the  husband 
is  no  longer  responsible  for  maintaining  his  wife, 
except  so  far  as  he  may  have  been  ordered  to  pay 
her  alimony,  and  he  is  not  liable  for  her  future 
debts.  In  1857  the  law  on  this  head  was  materially 
improved,  and  a new.  Divorce  Court  established. 
See  Divorce  ; also  Marriage. 

In  Scotland  the  law  was  changed  in  1861,  and 
now  nearly  coincides  with  tbe  English  law  in  many 
respects.  Whenever  a decree  of  separation  a mensa 
et  thoro  is  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  all 
property  which  she  may  acquire,  or  which  may 
devolve  upon  her,  is  held  entirely  separate  from  and 
independent  of  her  husband ; she  can  bequeath  it 
by  will  as  if  he  was  dead.  She  can  also  enter  into 
contracts,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  her  oAvn  name,  and 
the  husband  is  no  longer  liable  for  necessaries  or 
her  debts,  except  so  far  as  he  is  bound  by  the  decree 
of  separation  to  pay  her  aliment.  The  grounds  of 


judicial  separation  in  Scotland  also  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  England. 

In  the  United  States  the  courts  used  till  1838 
partial  divorce  a mensa  et  thoro;  but  since  then 
the  marriage  contract  is  either  wholly  dissolved  or 
the  courts  refuse  to  interfere. 

Juditb,  a Jewish  heroine,  who  saved  her  native 
town,  Bethulia,  by  a deed  of  unexampled  daring 
and  devotion.  She  made  her  way  into  the  hostile 
camp,  and  into  the  very  tent  of  Holofernes,  general 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  'The  general  was  bewildered 
by  her  beauty,  and  she  plied  him  with  wine  till  he 
sank  overpowered  upon  his  couch.  Then  she  cut 
oft'  his  head,  and  found  her  way  out  carrying  it  with 
her.  Her  townsmen  were  inspired  with  a sudden 
enthusiasm,  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  The  tale  is  not  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  and  has  from  an  early  period  been 
held  to  be  an  allegoi-y.  It  forms  the  subject  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  the  composition  of 
which  is  put  variously  between  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  time  of  the  second  Jewish  war 
under  Hadrian.  The  exploit  of  Judith  has  given 
a frequent  subject  to  art : here  we  mav  merely 
mention  the  bronze  group  of  Donatello  at  f'lorence ; 
the  paintings  by  Botticelli,  Cranach,  Horace  Vernet, 
and  Etty  ; the  poetic  elaborations  of  the  theme  by 
Hans  Sachs,  Opitz,  and  Hebbel. 

Jutlson,  Adoniram,  American  missionary  to 
Burma,  was  born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts, 
August  9,  1788.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1807,  passed  through  Andover  theological 
seminary,  and  in  1812  married  Ann  Haseltine  and 
sailed  for  India.  There  they  joined  the  Baptists. 
After  many  difficulties  they  settled  in  Rangoon, 
and  ere  long  Judson  began  to  preach  and  write  in 
Burmese,  translating  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1817-21).  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D( 
from  Brown  University  in  1823.  In  1824  the 
missionaries  removed  to  Ava,  where,  during  the 
Burmese  war,  Judson  was  imprisoned  ; and  he  sub- 
sequently laboured  at  Amherst,  Prome,  Rangoon, 
Maulmain,  and,  with  remarkable  success,  among 
the  Karen  jungles.  His  devoted  wife  died  at 
Amherst  in  1826.  In  1833  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  completed,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
Burmese-English  dictionary.  Judson’s  second  wife, 
widow  of  G.  D.  Boardman  (q.v. ),  died  in  1845 
on  the  voyage  home  to  America.  He  returned 
to  Burma  in  1846,  and  completed  his  dictionary 
at  Maulmain,  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  died 
at  sea,  on  his  way  to  Mauritius,  12th  April  1850. 
His  first  wife  was  author  of  a History  of  the 
Burmese  Mission,  and  assisted  her  husband  with 
Jiis  translations.  His  third  wife,  Emily  Chubbuck 
(1817-54),  was  known  in  the  literary  world  as 
Fanny  Forrester.  See  Lives  by  Wayland  (Boston, 
1853)  and  Judson’s  son  Edward  (New  York,  1883). 

Juggernaut,  or  Puri,  is  the  name  of  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mahanadi,  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
chief  holy  places  in  India.  With  a resident  pop. 
of  22,000,  and  some  6000  lodging-houses  for 
pilgrims,  it  owes  its  reputation  to  a temple  erected 
there  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  and  containing  an  idol 
of  this  Hindu  god,  called  Jayanntdh  or  Jugger- 
naxit,  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word  Jagan- 
nutha — i.e.  Lord  of  the  World.  It  was  long  a 
sacred  city  of  the  Buddhists,  the  abode  of  the 
Golden  Tooth  of  Buddha.  The  first  historical 
mention  of  Jaganndth  is  in  318  A.D.  He  repre- 
sents Vishnu  in  all  his  manifestations,  and  is  in  a 
special  sense  the  god  of  the  people.  The  great 
festivals  sometimes  bring  200,000  pilgrims  ; and  the 
annual  offerings  may  amount  to  as  much  as  £37,000, 
besides  Jagannath’s  revenue  of  £31,000  from  lands 
and  various  religious  houses.  The  temple  enclosure 
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comprises  120  temples,  the  chief  pagoda  being  that 
of  Jaganndth,  with  a tower  192  feet  high.  There 
are  twenty -four  annual  festivals  in  his  honour,  the 
chief  being  the  car  festival,  when  Jaganndth  ( who 
is  armless)  is  dragged  on  his  car  (45  feet  high,  35 
feet  square,  with  sixteen  wheels,  each  7 feet  in 
diameter)  to  his  country-house.  This  is  less  than 
a mile  distant  from  the  temple,  but  the  heavy  sand 
extends  the  short  journey  to  several  days,  until  the 
exhausted  devotees  resign  the  task  to  professional 
car-pullers,  who  have  also  to  assist  the  idol  home 
again.  The  car  festival  has  been  currently  believed 
to  be  the  occasion  of  numerous  cases  of  self-immo- 
lation, the  frantic  devotees  committing  suicide  by 
throwing  themselves  before  the  wheels  of  the  heavy 
cai’.  This  is,  it  would  appear,  a calumny  of  Eng- 
lish writers.  See  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter’s  work  on 
Orissa  (1872),  in  which  he  ‘carefully  examined  the 
whole  evidence  on  the  subject,  from  1580,  when 
Abul  Fazl  wrote,  through  a long  series  of  travellers, 
down  to  the  police  reports  of  1870,’  and  came  to 
‘ the  conclusion  which  H.  H.  Wilson  had  arrived  at 
from  quite  different  sources,  that  self-immolation 
was  entirely  opposed  to  the  worship  of  Jaganndth, 
and  that  the  rare  deaths  at  the  car  festival  were 
almost  always  accidental.’ 

Jugglers.  See  Conjuring. 

Jugular  Vein.  See  Throat,  Vein. 

Jugurtlia.  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Mastan- 
abal,  who  was  a natural  son  of  Masinissa,  was 
carefully  educated  along  with  Ad  herbal  and 
Hiempsal,  the  sons  of  his  uncle  Micipsa,  who 
succeeded  Masinissa  on  the  throne.  After  Micipsa’s 
death  Jugurtha  soon  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  mur- 
dered (118  B.C. ),  whereupon  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome. 
Jugurtha  succeeded  in  bribing  great  part  of  the 
Roman  senate,  and  obtained  a decision  in  his 
favour,  freeing  him  from  the  charge  of  the  murder 
of  Hiempsal,  and  assigning  him  a larger  share  of 
the  kingdom  than  was  given  to  Adherbal  (117 
B.C.).  But  Jugurtha  soon  invaded  Adherbal’s 
dominions,  and,  notwithstanding  injunctions  by 
the  Romans  to  the  contrary,  besieged  him  in  the 
town  of  Cirta  (112  B.C.),  and  caused  him  and  the 
Romans  who  were  captured  with  him  to  be  put 
to  death  with  horrible  tortures.  Thereupon  war 
was  declared  against  Jugurtha  by  the  Roman 
people ; but,  by  bribing  the  generals,  Jugurtha 
contrived  for  years  to  baffle  the  Roman  power.  At 
last  the  consul,  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus,  proving  in- 
accessible to  bribes,  defeated  him  in  109  and  108 
B.C.,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  Mauri- 
tanian king,  Bocchus.  Marius,  who  succeeded 
Metellus  in  the  command,  carried  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  till  at  last  Bocchus 
delivered  him  up  to  Sulla,  then  the  quaestor  of 
Marius.  He  was  carried  in  the  triumph  of  Marius, 
January  1,  104  B.C.,  and  then  flung  into  a dungeon 
under  the  Capitol  to  die  of  hunger.  Our  interest 
in  Jugurtha  is  entirely  due  to  the  masterpiece  of 
history  in  miniature  which  Sallust  devoted  to  his 
story. 

Jujube  (Zizyphus),  a genus  of  spiny  and  de- 
ciduous shrubs  and  small  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Rhamnacese.  The  species  are  pretty  numerous. 
The  Common  Jujube  [Z.  vulgaris)  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Syria,  &c.  is  a low  tree,  which  produces 
a fruit  resembling  an  olive  in  shape  and  size,  red 
or  sometimes  yellow  when  ripe.  The  fruit  is  dried 
as  a sweetmeat,  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce. 
Syrup  of  fijubes  is  used  in  coughs,  fevers,  &c. ; 
but  the  juj  ube  paste  or  pdte  de  jujiibe  of  the  shops 
of  Britain  is  made  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar,  with- 
out any  of  the  dried  jelly  of  this  fruit. — The  jujube 
of  India  (Z.  Jujuba)  is  a similar  small  tree,  with 
round  or  oblong  fruit,  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg. — A Chinese  species  of  jujube  (Z.  nitida) 
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has  a very  pleasant  yellow  fruit  about  an  inch 
long ; and  other  species  not  much  inferior  are 
found  in  Africa,  South  America,  and  other  warm 
countries. — The  Lotus  {Z.  Lotus),  a shnib  2 or  3 
feet  high,  a native  of  Persia,  the  north  of  Africa, 
&c.,  produces  in  great  abundance  a fruit  about  as 
large  as  a sloe,  and  with  a large  stone,  but  having 
a sweet  farinaceous  pulp,  which  the  natives  of 
some  parts  of  Africa  make  into  cakes  resembling 
gingerbread.  A kind  of  wine  is  sometimes  made 
from  it.  This  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  Lotus 
of  the  ancient  Lotophagi  celebrated  by  Homer. — 
Z.  Spina  Christi,  another  native  of  the  countries 
near  the  Mediterranean,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the 
plant  from  the  branches  of  which  our  Saviour’s 
crown  of  thorns  was  made,  and  is  therefore  called 
Christ’s  Thorn  and  Jew’s  Thom,  names  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  are  also  given  to  Paliurus 
aculeatus.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a sloe, 
oblong,  and  pleasantly  acidulous. — Z.  xylopyrus,  a 
native  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  greenish 
downy  fruit  about  the  size  of  a cherry,  with  an 
edible  kernel  tasting  like  a filbert.  The  tree,  which 
gTows  about  20  feet  high,  yields  a hard,  durable, 
yet  light  timber,  which  when  mature  assumes  a line 
orange  colour. 

Jlljuy,  the  most  northerly  pro\ince  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  is  a mountainous  tract, 
bounded  on  the  AV.  and  N.  by  Bolivia,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  27,000  sq.  m.  Its  minerals  are 
rich,  but  not  worked  to  any  extent.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  agriculture  and  cattle-raising ; sugar 
and  Avheat  are  the  principal  crops.  The  exports 
( mainly  to  Bolivia ) consist  of  cattle,  mules,  fruit, 
chicha  brandy,  skins,  gold-dust,  and  salt.  Pop. 
(est.  1888)  90,000. — The  capital,  Jujuy,  on  the  San 
Francisco  River,  44  miles  N.  of  Salta,  has  a custom- 
house, a national  college,  a girls’  normal  school, 
sugar-houses  and  refineries,  and  6000  inhabitants. 

Jukes,  Joseph  Beete,  geologist,  was  born  near 
Birmingham,  on  10th  October  1811,  and  graduated 
from  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1836,  having 
studied  geology  under  Sedgwick.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  geological  surveyor  of  Newfoundland, 
and  in  1842  he  took  part  as  naturalist  in  the 
exploration  and  siuwey  of  Torres  Strait,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  After 
his  return  home  he  surveyed  part  of  North  Wales 
for  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(1846-50),  and  in  1850  became  local  director  of  the 
survey  in  Ireland.  He  also  lectured  on  geology  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin.  He  died  in  that 
city,  29th  July  1869.  Besides  writing  many 
memoirs  on  geological  and  kindred  subjects.  Jukes 
published  Excursions  in  and  about  Newfoundland 
(2  vols.  1842),  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  ‘ Fly,'  in  Torres  Strait,  <frc.  (1847),  and 
A Sketch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Australia 
( 1850) ; but  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Student's  Mawual  of  Geology  (1857,  5th  ed.  1890). 
See  his  Letters,  edited  by  C.  A.  Browne  (1871). 

Julfa,  a suburb  of  Ispahan  (q.v. ) in  Persia. 

Jiilg,  Bernhard,  philologist,  was  born  at 
Ringelbach,  in  Baden,  20th  August  1825 ; studied 
classical  and  comparative  philology  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  ; and  after  teach- 
ing in  gymnasia  at  Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  and 
Rastatt  became  in  1851  extra-ordinary  professor 
of  Classical  Philology  at  Lemberg ; in  1853  ordinary 
professor  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  and  in  1863 
at  Innsbruck,  where  he  died  14th  August  1886. 
Besides  his  studies  in  comparative  philology,  ex- 
tended to  embrace  the  tongues  of  eastern  Asia,  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  question  of  com- 
pai’ative  folk-tales. 

Of  bis  scientific  publications  the  most  important  are 
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Vater’s  Litteratur  der  Grammatiken,  Lexika  iind  Worter- 
saniinlunr/en  aller  Sprachen  der  Erde  (2d  ed.  1847),  Die 
Mdrehen  des  Siddhi-kiir  ( 1866 ),  two  collections  of  Mon- 
golian Mdrchen  (1867  and  1868),  a work  on  echoes  of  the 
Greek  heroic  epos  amongst  the  Mongolians  (1869),  and 
Ueber  Wesen  und  Aufgabe  der  Sprachwissenschaft  (1868). 

Julia,  the  only  child  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Augustus,  was  his  daughter  by  his  second  wife, 
Scribonia,  and  was  hoi-n  in  39  B.C.  She  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  talents,  and  was 
married  at  fourteen  to  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus, 
the  sister’s  son  of  Augustus.  After  his  death  two 
years  later,  she  was  married  to  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  in  Ms  turn  died  in  the  year  12  B.C., 
whereupon  Julia  was  given  in  marriage  next  year 
to  Tiberius ; his  mother,  Livia,  the  stepmother  of 
Julia,  persuading  Augustus  to  this,  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession  of  Tiberius  to  the  throne. 
The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Julia  herself  far  from  irreproachable ; but 
it  was  Livia’s  hatred  rather  than  any  lofty  regard 
for  virtue  that  procured  the  unhappy  Julia’s  banish- 
ment to  the  isle  of  Pandataria.  From  Pandataria, 
whither  her  divorced  mother,  Scribonia,  accom- 
panied her,  she  was  removed  to  Rhegium,  where 
she  was  allowed  by  Tiberius  to  remain  destitute 
even  of  common  comforts  till  her  death  in  14  A.D. 
Her  son,  Agrippa  Postumus,  was  put  to  death  by 
Tiberius  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  mother. 
Her  other  sons,  C.  and  L.  Ceesar,  died  in  early  age. 
Her  daughters  survived  her.  The  elder,  Julia,  in- 
herited her  mother’s  frailty,  and  died  in  28,  in  the 
isle  of  Trimerus,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  whither 
she  had  been  banished  by  Augustus  twenty  years 
before  for  adulteiy.  The  younger,  the  virtuous 
Agrippina  (q.v. ),  died  in  33,  in  Pandataria,  to 
which  she  had  been  banished  by  Tiberius. 

Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate,  on  account  of 
his  renunciation  of  Christianity,  Roman  emperor 
from  about  the  end  of  361  to  the  middle  of  363 
A.D.,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  the  later  half 
of  the  year  331.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Julius 
Constantius,  the  half-brother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  his  full  name  was  Flavius  Claudius 
Julianus.  On  the  death  of  the  great  Constantine 
in  May  337,  and  the  accession  of  his  three  sons, 
there  was  a general  massacre  of  the  male  branches 
of  tlie  younger  line  of  the  Flavian  family  descended 
from  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theo- 
dora. Thus  perished  the  father  of  Julian,  his  elder 
brother,  paternal  uncle,  and  cousins,  while  he  him- 
self and  his  elder  half-brother  Gallus  were  alone 
spared  as  too  young  to  be  dangerous.  He  lived  a 
loveless  youth,  under  rigorous  espionage,  at  Macel- 
lum  in  Cappadocia  and  at  Nicomedia,  embittered 
moreover  by  the  terrible  tragedy  he  had  just 
escaped,  which  stripped  him  of  all  belief  in  the 
reigning  religion,  and  drove  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment for  relief  into  the  literary  and  philosophical 
studies  of  his  time.  His  secret  apostasy  seems 
to  have  been  begun  at  Nicomedia  and  consum- 
mated at  Ephesus  under  the  influence  of  the 
Neoplatonist  Maximus.  In  355  he  spent  a few 
happy  months  at  Athens  in  the  study  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  among  his  fellow-students  and 
acquaintances  here  were  the  future  Bishops  Basil 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Gallus  had  been  put  to 
death  the  year  before,  and  in  November  355  Julian 
was  summoned  to  Milan  to  assume  the  rank  of 
Cajsar,  and  marry  the  emperor’s  sister,  Helena. 

The  shy  young  student  moved  awkwardly  amid 
the  atmosphere  of  policy  and  intrigue  at  the  court, 
but  during  the  next  five  years  he  found  more  con- 
genial occupation  in  the  camp,  and  by  his  skill  and 
vigour  showed  that  he  Avas  a soldier  as  Avell  as 
a philosopher.  He  overthrew  the  stubborn  and 
victorious  Alemanni  near  Strasburg,  subdued  the 


Frankish  tribes  along  the  Rhine  and  across  the 
river,  and  fixed  his  Avinter  quarters  at  Paris.  He 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  lightening  the 
public  burdens,  and  to  the  soldiers  by  his  personal 
courage,  his  success  in  Avar,  and  the  severe  simpli- 
city of  his  private  life.  In  April  360  the  emperor, 
alarmed  at  his  groAving  popularity,  demanded  that 
he  should  send  some  of  his  best  troops  to  serve 
against  the  Persians,  but  his  soldiers  rose  in  insur- 
rection and  proclaimed  him  Augustus.  He  occu- 
pied some  time  in  consolidating  his  poAver,  then 
sent  forAvard  one  portion  of  his  army  through 
RliEetia  and  Noricum,  another  by  the  northern  con- 
fines of  Italy,  Avhile  he  himself  Avith  3000  chosen 
soldiers  plunged  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
Marcian  or  Black  Forest,  and  sailed  down  the 
Danube  as  far  as  Sirmium,  Avhere  he  Avaited  to 
unite  his  forces.  Here  he  first  threAv  off  the  mask 
and  openly  declared  himself  a pagan.  Here 
also  he  learned  of  the  opportune  death  of  his 
cousin  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus  (November  3, 
361 ),  which  opened  up  to  him  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in  the  im- 
perial city  in  a course  of  public  reforms,  sweeping 
aAvay  a host  of  corrupt  officials  Avho  had  long 
battened  at  Avill  on  private  bribes  and  exactions. 
ToAvards  Christians  and  Jcavs  alike  he  ostenta- 
tiously adopted  a policy  of  toleration,  but  none  the 
less  he  devoted  himself  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  convert  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  dignity  of 
the  old  religion.  He  was  assiduous  in  the  practice 
of  divination  and  all  other  superstitious  ceremonies, 
reopened  and  rebuilt  the  deserted  temples,  and 
lavished  his  patronage  upon  the  time-serving  repro- 
bates Avho  deluded  him  into  a belief  in  the  reality 
of  their  conversion.  He  stripped  the  church  of  its 
peculiar  privileges  by  every  means  short  of  persecu- 
tion, but  Avas  mortified  to  the  heart  by  the  little 
success  of  his  ardent  propagandism  alike  among 
the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  although  the  latter 
Avere  unable  to  pay  their  due  Avorship  to  the  person 
of  the  emperor  Avithout  seeming  to  bow  to  idols, 
from  the  subtle  Avay  in  which  the  imperial  and  the 
divine  symbols  Avere  deliberately  intermingled.  As 
soon  as  he  had  settled  affairs  in  Constantinople  he 
set  out  on  a journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  Antioch. 
Here  he  lived  from  July  362  to  the  March  of  the 
folloAving  year,  and  found  its  luxurious  citizens 
as  indifferent  to  his  paganism  as  to  Christianity. 
Yet  his  zeal  in  reformation  Avas  less  hateful  than 
his  economic  policy  in  fixing  an  arbitrary  price  on 
corn  in  order  to  stave  off  a threatened  famine.  The 
impudent  Antiochenes  revenged  themselves  upon 
the  sensitive  emperor  by  lampoons  and  ridicule ; 
yet  he  restrained  his  resentment,  or  confined  it  to 
the  pages  of  his  Misopogon,  an  ironical  satire  on 
their  effeminate  manners,  full  of  the  interest  of 
self-rev  elation.  His  famous  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  Avas  intended  to  falsify  the 
cherished  prophecies  of  Christianity  no  less  than  to 
lease  the  Jews ; and  the  balls  of  flame  Avhich 
rought  the  Avork  to  a standstill  Avere  Avith  one 
accord  accepted  as  miraculous  evidence  of  the 
special  interposition  of  heaven.  Much  has  been 
Avritten  on  this  startling  story,  Avhich  even  Gibbon 
Avas  obliged  to  receive  Avith  some  respect,  and  the 
case  for  the  miracle  has  been  admirably  put  by 
NeAvman  in  his  Essay  on  the  Miracles  in  Early 
Ecclesiastical  History^  (1842). 

In  March  363  Julian  set  out  on  his  long  medi- 
tated expedition  against  the  Persian  king  Sapor, 
and  after  a tedious  march  crossed  the  Tigris,  and 
advanced  to  the  Avails  of  Ctesiphon.  He  Avas  led  to 
advance  farther  by  the  false  promises  of  a Persian 
traitor,  and  Avas  at  length  forced  to  retreat  through 
a barren  country,  under  a burning  sun,  and 
harassed  by  the  swarms  of  the  Persian  cavalry. 
The  enemy  Avere  repeatedly  beaten  off,  but  in  one 
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of  the  attacks  the  emperor  was  wounded  by  a 
spear-thrust  in  the  side  and  fell  fainting  from  his 
horse.  Theodoret  tells  us  how  as  his  blood  spouted 
from  the  wound  he  exclaimed,  ‘ Thou  hast  con- 
quered, O Galilean  ! ’ — a poetical  tale  that  is  at 
least  an  embodiment  of  a historic  truth.  He  was 
carried  to  his  tent,  where,  after  a few  words  of 
brave  philosophy  to  his  weeping  friends,  he  died 
about  midnight  on  the  evening  of  June  26,  363. 

‘ Julian’s  life  was  an  accident,’  says  Beugnot, 
‘ and  at  his  death  events  reverted  to  their  natural 
channel.’  He  failed  completely  in  the  aims  of  his 
life ; and  history,  says  Mr  Kendall,  shows  few 
sadder  examples  of  noble  views  distorted,  great 
powers  misapplied,  and  high  aims  worse  than 
wasted.  He  was  at  once  a soldier  and  a states- 
man wrapped  in  a student’s  cloak,  and  his 
character  was  made  up  of  strange  contrasts.  He 
was  superstitious  and  fanatical ; loquacious,  rest- 
less, and  irritable  ; without  either  the  calm  dignity 
of  the  Roman,  or  the  graceful  ease  of  the  Greek ; 
vain,  pedantic,  and  hungry  for  applause  ; yet  with 
a heart  passionately  devoted  to  truth  and  athirst 
for  the  cooling  waters  of  divine  philosophy.  He 
was  chaste  and  abstinent,  just,  liberal,  and  affec- 
tionate ; yet  the  story  of  his  wasted  life,  with  more 
than  the  pathos,  lacks  all  the  charm  that  hangs 
around  the  brow  of  the  imperial  j)hilosopher 
Aurelius. 

To  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
doret, and  all  the  early  Christian  writers,  the  Apostate 
was  a monster  of  wickedness ; to  Claudius  Mamertinus  he 
was  a figure  above  all  taint  of  human  infirmity.  The 
veracious  and  competent  military  historian  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  and  the  rhetorical  Libanius  are  alike  warm, 
yet  discriminating,  panegyrists.  Of  modern  writers  the 
most  illusti-ious  is  Gibbon,  whose  account  is  fairly  just  and 
one  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  historical  literature. 
Yet,  as  Mr  J.  W.  Barlow  has  shown  (Hermathena,  vol. 
iii.  1879),  his  picture  of  Julian  has  suffered  from  the 
necessity  for  the  appearance  of  severe  impartiality.  He 
disliked  his  superstition,  and  throughout  he  damns  him 
with  faint  praise,  and  sneers  at  his  virtue,  as  if  it  lacked 
the  merit  of  effort.  Even  the  allusion  to  his  uncleanly 
personal  habits — his  long  nails,  ink-stained  hands,  and 
populous  beard — is  scarce  justified  by  the  evidence,  being 
based  on  a mere  ironical  exaggeration  of  Julian’s  own,  in 
his  Misopogon,  to  justify  the  excessive  contempt  of  the 
over-luxurious  citizens  of  Antioch. 

Julian’s  extant  writings  are  a series  of  Epistles,  mostly 
addressed  to  men  of  letters ; nine  Orations ; Caesares,  a 
series  of  satires  in  which  past  Cresars  are  treated  to  caustic 
satire  from  Silenus ; and  the  Misopogon.  His  most  im- 
portant work.  Kata  Christianon,  is  lost.  A serviceable 
edition  is  that  by  E.  C.  Hertlein  (Leip.  1875).  See  vols. 
iii.  and  iv.  of  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  L’Sglise  et  V Empire 
Romain  au  quatrieme  Siicle  (1856-69);  Neander, 
Kaiser  Julian  und  seiii  Zeitalter  (1813;  Eng.  trans. 
1850);  J.  F.  A.  Miicke,  Flavius  Claudius  Julianas: 
nach  den  Quellen  (1867-69) ; and  G.  H.  Rendall,  The  Em- 
peror Julian:  Paganism  and  Christianitij,  an  expanded 
Hulsean  Essay  (1879);  Bishop  John  Wordsworth’s 
article  in  vol.  iiL  (1882)  of  Smith  and  Wace’s  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography ; and  Alice  Gardner,  Julian,  Philo- 
sopher and  Emperor  (1895).  The  essay  by  Strauss,  Der 
Romantiker  auf  dem  Thron  der  Cdsaren  (1847),  is  only 
a clever  pamphlet  aimed  at  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia,  and  his  religious  reaction.  Ibsen’s  splendid 
drama.  Emperor  and  Galilcean  (1873;  Eng.  trans.  1876), 
sketches  a new  ideal  culture  for  the  world  to  succeed  the 
Christian,  as  it  replaced  the  classical. 

Julian  Calendar,  Epoch,  Year.  See 

Calendar,  Chronology,  Year. 

.Julien,  Stanislas  Aignan,  a great  French 
Sinologue,  was  born  at  Orleans,  19th  September 
1799,  and  became  at  twenty-one  an  assistant-pro- 
fessor at  the  College  de  France.  Ere  long,  under 
Abel  Rdmusat,  he  gave  himself  with  such  zeal  to 
the  study  of  Chinese  that  he  mastered  its  diffi- 
culties in  less  than  a year,  and  actually  executed  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  philosopher  Mencius  (1824— 
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26).  From  that  time  his  labours  were  directed  with 
uninterrupted  assiduity  to  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  far  East.  Ancient  and  modern  Chinese, 
Manchu,  Sanskrit,  and  the  Mongolian  tongues 
were  alike  familiar  to  him  ; and  at  the  same  time 
he  knew  almost  all  the  European  languages.  He 
succeeded  Remusat  in  1832  at  the  College  do 
France,  became  in  1839  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Library,  and  in  1854  head  of  the  College  Imperiale. 
He  was  also  conservator  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Imperiale,  and  was  specially  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  Chinese  department.  He  died 
February  14,  1873.  Julien  gave  admirable  French 
versions  of  specimens  of  the  Chinese  drama  in  his 
Hoei-lan-ki  (‘the  Circle  of  Chalk,’  1832)  and  his 
Tchao-chi-kou-eul  (‘the  Chinese  Orphan,’  1834) ; of 
Chinese  romances,  by  his  Blanche  et  Bleu  (1834),  Lcs 
deux  Cousines  (1863);  and  Avaddnas,  a collection 
of  Indian  novels  ( 1859 ).  He  was  also  the  first  to 
make  Chinese  poetry  intelligible.  But  a more  valu- 
able service  still  than  these  was  his  translating 
the  great  manuals  of  Chinese  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, such  as  the  Livre  des  Recompenses  et  des 
Peines  (1835),  in  which  are  contained  the  doctrines 
of  Tao-se;  the  Liwe  de  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu  ( 1841 ) 
by  Lao-tse,  written  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and 
forming  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  monument 
of  Chinese  philosophy  ; and  above  all,  the  Histoire 
de  la  Vie  d' Hiouen-Tsang  et  de  ses  Voyages  (1852), 
a work  of  immense  importance  for  the  earlier  his- 
tory and  geography  of  India,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Buddhism.  But  not  content  with  these  brilliant 
labours,  Julien  translated  Chinese  treatises  on  silk- 
culture  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  His 
splendid  Syntaxe  Nouvelle  de  la  Langue  Glvinoise 
appeared  1869-70. 

Jiilicll  (Fr.  Juliers),  a town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  Roer,  20  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  It  is  the  J uliacum  of  the  Romans. 
Until  its  fortifications  were  razed  in  1860  it  ranked 
as  a fortress  of  the  second  class.  Pop.  5234. — From 
the  12th  century  Jiilich  was  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent countship,  created  a duchy  in  1356.  In 
1423  Julich  and  Berg  (q.v.)  were  united;  and 
Cleves  was  added  in  1521.  In  1609  a dispute  arose 
as  to  the  succession,  which  was  not  settled  till  1666, 
when  a decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  House 
of  Pfalz-Neuburg,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
obtaining  Cleves.  The  Pfalz-Neuburg  family  be- 
coming extinct  in  1742,  Julich  passed  to  the  Pfalz- 
Sulzbach  branch,  afterwards  electors  of  Bavaria. 
In  1801  the  duchy  was  annexed  to  France,  in  1814 
to  Prussia.  S6e  Ritter,  Der  Julicher  Erhfolgestreit 
(2  vols.  1874-78). 

Julius,  the  name  of  three  popes,  of  whom  the 
second  and  third  deserve  especially  to  be  noticed. — 
Julius  II.,  originally  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  a 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV. , was  born  at  Albizuola,  near 
Savona,  in  1443.  He  was  vehemently  opposed  during 
his  cardinalate  to  the  designs  of  Alexander  VI.  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  measures  on  his  election  to  the  pontificate, 
in  1503,  was  to  resume  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
the  Romagna,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  Caesar 
Borgia.  Julius  was  himself  beyond  all  suspicion  of 
nepotism  or  selfish  designs  of  aggrandisement ; but 
his  public  career  during  his  jDontificate  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  political  and  military  enter- 
prises for  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the 
papal  sovereignty  in  its  ancient  territory — Bologna, 
Ferrara,  &e. — and  for  the  extinction  of  foreign 
domination  and  foreign  influence  in  Italy.  In 
pursuing  his  designs,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
from  the  republic  of  Venice  the  restitution  of  the 
papal  provinces  on  the  Adriatic,  Julius  not  only 
entered  into  the  league  of  Cambrai  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  Louis  XII. 
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of  France,  but  had  recourse  to  spiritual  arms,  by 
placing  the  republic  under  the  ban  of  the  church  ; 
and  on  the  submission  of  Venice,  apprehending  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Louis,  he  withdrew  from  the 
league,  and  entered  into  an  opposite  alliance,  the 
‘ Holy  League,’  to  which  Spain  and  England  were 
parties.  During  this  bitter  quarrel  with  Louis  XII. 
the  latter  attempted,  but  ineffectually,  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  church  against  the  pope. 
The  Council  of  Pisa,  which  was  convened  under 
Louis’s  influence,  was  an  utter  failure ; and  the 
opposing  council,  fifth  of  the  Lateran,  assembled 
by  Julius,  but  not  brought  to  a close  during  his 
lifetime,  completely  frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
French  king.  It  has  been  said  without  grounds 
that  Julius,  in  his  hatred  of  France,  tried  to  draw 
even  the  Turks  into  the  league,  but  on  the  con- 
trary one  of  his  most  cherished  dreams  was  a holy 
war  under  his  o^vn  command.  As  an  ecclesiastical 
ruler  Julius  has  little  to  recommend  him  in  the 
eyes  of  churchmen.  As  a political  sovereign  he 
is  described  by  Ranke  as  ‘ a noble  soul,  full  of 
lofty  plans  for  the  glory  and  weal  of  Italy ; ’ 
and  Professor  Leo  considers  him,  with  all  his 
defects,  as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  that 
age  in  Italy.  He  was  a liberal  and  Judicious 
patron  of  art,  and  a friend  of  the  rising  litera- 
ture of  the  time.  He  died  in  February  1513. 
There  are  Lives  by  Dumesnil  (Paris,  1873)  and 
Brosch  (Gotha,  1877). — Julius  III.,  born  at 
Rome  in  1487,  was  known  before  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate  as  Cardinal  del  Monte.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  legates  of  the  pope  under  whom  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  opened  ; and  after  his  election 
to  the  papacy  in  1550  he  himself  reopened  (in  1551) 
that  council,  which  had  been  suspended  for  up- 
wards of  two  years.  He  is  connected  with  English 
history  as  having  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  organise 
with  Mary  the  reunion  of  the  kingdom  "with  Rome  ; 
but  his  general  government  of  the  church  is  marked 
by  no  very  striking  events,  and  his  private  char- 
acter is  sullied  by  tlie  taint  of  nepotism.  He  died 
in  March  1555. 

Jullien  (originally  JuLiEN),  Louis  Antoine, 
was  born  at  Sisteron,  in  the  French  department  of 
Basses  Alpes,  23d  April  1812.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
and  became  a conductor  of  concerts  there  in  1836  ; 
but  leaving  in  1838,  made  London  his  headquarters, 
and  did  much  to  popularise  music  in  England  by 
means  of  large  bamis,  the  best  available  players 
and  singers,  and  the  most  attractive  pieces,  includ- 
ing his  own  ‘Monster  Quadrilles.’  He  became 
bankrupt  in  1857,  and  retired  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  for  debt.  He  died  in  a lunatic 
asylum,  14th  March  1860. 

Jullunder  {Jalandhar),  a city  of  the  Punjab, 
stands  in  the  Doab  or  rich  alluvial  plain  of  the 
same  name  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  in 
31°  21'  N.  lat.  and  75°  31'  E.  long.,  on  the  Sindh- 
Punjab  and  Delhi  Railway  between  Umballa  and 
Umi-itsar.  The  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
productive ; and  the  city,  though  fallen  from  its 
former  greatness,  in  1891  liad  66,202  inhabitants. 
Jullunder  is  a very  ancient  city,  founded  before 
Alexander’s  invasion  of  India,  and  is  referred  to 
in  the  Muhuhhdrata. — It  gives  its  name  to  an 
administrative  district  of  1433  sq.  m.  area  (pop. 
907,583),  and  to  a division  of  12,600  sq.  m.  area 
(pop.  nearly  3,000,000). 

Julus«  or  luLUS,  a genus  of  Millepedes,  in  the 
class  Myriapoda  (see  Centipede). 

July,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  fifth  in  the  Roman  calendar,  where  it  was 
called  Quintilis  (‘the  fifth’).  Originally  it  con- 
tained thirty-six  days,  reduced  first  to  thirty-one, 
then  to  thirty,  but  was  restored  to  thirty-one  days 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named 


July  (Lat.  Julius),  his  birthday  falling  on  the 
12th.  In  this  month  the  sun  leaves  Cancer  and 
enters  the  sign  of  Leo.  According  to  Dove,  the 
mean  temperature  of  July  at  London  is  64°  F.  ; at 
Dublin,  61°;  at  Archangel,  60°;  at  Berlin,  66°;  at 
Rome,  76°.  The  average  summer  temperature  at 
New  York  is  72°'62;  at  San  Francisco,  58°’04. — 
The  ‘July  Revolution’  is  that  in  France  in  July 
1830,  by  which  Charles  X.  was  set  aside,  and 
Louis-Philqipe  became  king. 

Jllllli^ges,  Robert  of.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  a Norman  by  birth,  and  came  to  England 
in  the  train  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  over  whom 
he  acquired  great  influence.  He  M'as  made  Bishop 
of  London  in  1044,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1050,  and  from  the  first  was  the  head  of  the  anti- 
English  party  wdiich  gained  a temporary  triumph 
in  1051  by  the  banishment  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
sons.  Their  return  next  year  quickly  drove  him 
into  exile  in  Normandy.  The  Witenagemot  stripped 
him  of  his  archbishopric,  and  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  monastery  of  Jumifeges, 
16  miles  SW.  of  Rouen. 

Jiiini^ges,  William  of,  a Norman  monk  who 
compiled  in  Latin  a history  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  from  Rollo  down  to  1071,  which  is  of 
some  value  in  the  contemporary  part — the  story  of 
the  Conquest  and  early  reign  of  William  I.  It  is 
printed  in  Migne’s  Patrologice  Cursus  Completus 
(vol.  cxlix.). 

Juillilla,  a town  of  Spain,  36  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Murcia,  cultivates  the  vine  and  esparto  grass, 
and  manufactures  salt,  jars,  silk,  &c.  Pop.  13,890. 

Jumna,  or  Jamuna,  the  principal  feeder  of  the 
Ganges,  has  its  course  wholly  in  Hindustan.  Its 
source,  at  a height  of  10,849  feet  above  tbe  sea, 
is  in  31°  3'  N.  lat.  and  78°  30'  E.  long.,  5 miles  N. 
of  Jamnotri.  After  a southerly  course  of  95  miles 
it  breaks  into  the  plains  from  the  Siwalik  Hills  at 
an  altitude  of  only  1276  feet.  It  continues  to  flow 
south  as  far  as  Hamirpur,  beyond  Agra,  and 
then  turns  to  the  east,  finally  joining  the  Ganges 
from  the  right  3 miles  below  Allahabad,  after  a 
total  course  of  860  miles.  As  a rule  its  banks  are 
high  and  craggy.  Many  tributaries  add  their 
waters  to  swell  its  current.  Area  of  the  drainage 
basin,  118,000  sq.  m.  The  towns  of  Delhi,  Agra, 
Firozabad,  Etdwah,  and  Allahabad  stand  on  its 
banks.  From  each  bank  of  the  river,  where  it 
emerges  from  the  Siwalik  Hills,  a canal  has  been 
constructed  for  irrigation  purposes — the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal  ( 1823-30),  on  tlie  left  bank,  160  miles, 
and  tbe  Western  (1817-25),  433  miles. 

Jumpers,  a term  given  by  opponents  to  the 
Sliakers  (q.v.),  as  also  to  some  Welsh  Methodists, 
assumed  to  • jump  ’ as  part  of  divine  worship. 

Jumping.  See  Athletic  Sports. 

Jumping  Hare  (Pedetes  coffer),  a South 
African  rodent.  Spring  Haas  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
belonging  to  the  same  family  (Dipod id ae)  as  the 
Jerboas  (q.v.).  The  head  much  resembles  that  of 
a hare,  although  the  ears  are  shorter ; the  form  of 
the  body  is  also  like  that  of  a hare,  but  the  hind- 
legs are  very  long  and  strong,  like  those  of  a 
kangaroo,  and  the  toes  both  of  fore  and  hind  feet 
are  armed  with  great  claws ; and  the  tail  is  long 
and  bushy.  Its  powers  of  leaping  are  extraordinaiy ; 
it  clears  20  or  30  feet  at  a bound.  Night  is  its 
time  of  activity,  and  it  then  makes  mischievous 
inroads  on  fields  and  gardens.  Its  flesh  is  eaten. 
Its  range  extends  from  Mozambique  and  Angola 
to  the  Cape. 

Jlinagarh,  capital  of  a native  state  (area, 
3283  sq.  m.  ; population,  390,000)  of  India,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  is  situated  on  the  peninsula 
of  Kathiawar,  NW.  of  Bombay.  One  of  the  most 
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picturesque  towns  in  India,  it  lias  an  old  citadel, 
which  contains  several  Buddhist  caves,  as  does 
also  the  ditch  surrounding  it  (see  Dr  Burgess, 
Antiquities  of  Cutch  and  Kathiawar).  Pop.  ( 1881 ) 
24,679;  (1891)  31,640. 

Junceso,  or  Juncace^,  a natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants,  herbaceous,  generally  perennial, 
with  creeping  root-stock ; narrow,  often  fistular 
leaves  ; regular  flowers  ; the  perianth  6-partite ; the 
stamens  six ; the  fruit  a 3-valved  capsule.  This 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  Liliacese,  notwithstanding 
very  great  difference  of  aspect ; for  rushes  ( Juncus) 
are  the  best-known  examples  of  it.  The  species, 
about  200  in  number,  are  mostly  natives  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates. 

June,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  but  the  fourth  among  the  Romans.  It 
consisted  originally  of  twenty-six  days,  to  which  four 
were  added  by  Romulus,  one  taken  away  by  Numa, 
and  the  month  again  lengthened  to  thirty  days  by 
Julius  Caesar,  since  whose  time  no  variation  has 
taken  place.  During  this  month  the  sun  leaves 
the  sign  of  Leo  and  enters  that  of  Cancer.  Dove 
gives  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month  at 
London  as  61°  F. ; Dublin,  58° ; Paris,  63° ; Vienna, 
67° ; Rome,  71°. 

Jung,  Johann  Heinrich,  generally  called 
Jung  Stilling,  an  original  German  writer,  was 
born  at  Im-Grund,  in  Nassau,  12tli  September  1740. 
At  first  he  pursued  his  father’s  callings — tailor 
and  village  schoolmaster;  then  (1768)  he  became 
a student  of  medicine  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
intimate  with  Goethe,  who  admired  his  simple, 
pure,  affectionate  nature  (see  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 
tung,  ii. ).  Next  he  settled  (1772)  as  a medical 
practitioner  at  Elberfeld,  and  won  fame  as  an 
operator  for  cataract.  Subsequently  he  held  the 
professorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Marburg 
(1787-1804)  and  Heidelberg.  He  died  atCarlsruhe, 
2d  April  1817.  He  was  brought  up  in  a pietistic 
circle,  and  the  effects  of  his  early  training  clung  to 
him  all  his  life.  Although  he  wrote  some  semi- 
mystical,  semi-pietistic  romances,  and  later  in  life 
works  on  political  economy,  he  only  deserves  to 
be  remembered  for  his  charming  autobiography, 
H.  Stilling's  Jugend,  Junglingsjahre,  Wander - 
sehaft,  Hdusliches  Lehen,  und  Lehrjahre  (5  vols. 
Berlin,  1777-1804;  Eng.  trans.  1835).  His  works 
were  published  in  12  vols.  (Stutt.  1843-44). 

Jung,  Sir  Salar,  chief  minister  to  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  was  a member  of  a princely  family 
whicli  since  the  founding  of  the  Nizam’s  dynasty 
in  1713  had  furnished  the  state  with  its  chief  minis- 
ters, and  was  born  in  1829.  Under  his  uncle,  the 
chief  minister,  Salar  Jung  was  trained  in  official 
work,  and  in  1853  succeeded  his  uncle  in  his  im- 
portant office.  He  at  once  began  to  reorganise 
the  administration  of  the  state,  then  in  a most 
deplorable  condition.  The  finances  were  in  such 
a state  that  the  British  government  had  even  to 
pay  the  troops  the  Nizam  was  permitted  by  treaty 
to  maintain  in  his  own  name ; and  in  order  to 
repay  the  loan  the  province  of  Berar  was  ceded  to 
the  British.  Salar  Jung’s  first  care  was  to  reduce 
to  obedience  the  mercenary  Arab  soldiery.  Then 
the  robber  chiefs  of  the  hill  districts  were  crushed  ; 
courts  of  justice  were  established  at  Hyderabad ; 
the  police  force  was  organised ; the  construction 
and  repair  of  works  of  irrigation  were  attended 
to ; and  schools  were  established.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  Sir  Salar  Jung  remained  faithful 
to  British  interests  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
people,  who  sided  with  the  insurgents.  The  Nizam 
Afzul,  an  apathetic,  suspicious,  and  capricious 
monarch,  had  lent  his  reforming  minister  no  aid  ; 
he  had  rather  hampered  and  hindered  him.  But 
on  his  death  in  1869  Sir  Salar  Jung  shared  with 
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the  most  powerful  noble  of  Hyderabad  the  post  of 
regent.  In  1876  he  visited  England  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  restoration  of  the  Berar  province, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  After  thirty 
years  of  wise  government,  he  died  suddenly  on  8th 
February  1883.  He  was  a Knight  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Star  of  India. 

Jung  Bahadur,  Sir,  prime-minister  to  the 
Maharajah  of  Nepal,  was  born  in  1816.  His 
uncle  held  a high  position  under  the  government 
of  Nepal,  but  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  the  queen,  who  appointed  the  nejihew,  Jung 
Bahadur,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  When 
in  1846  the  premier  was  assassinated,  Jung  Bahadur 
took  vengeance  upon  the  leading  chiefs  concerned 
in  the  crime  and  made  himself  prime-minister.  A 
conspiracy  against  him  was  quickly  quenched  in 
blood ; the  queen  and  the  witless  king  were  ban- 
ished ; and  the  heir-apparent  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  he  showed 
his  friendly  feeling  to  the  British  by  sending  a 
body  of  Goorkha  troops  to  their  assistance.  Jung 
Bahadur  was  knighted  and  received  a Grand  Cross 
of  the  Star  of  India.  He  died  suddenly,  25th 
February  1877. 

Jungermannia,  a Linnsean  genus  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  containing  a great  number  of 
species,  which  some  modern  botanists  have  divided 
into  many  genera,  and  some  have  even  formed  into 
an  order,  Jungermanniacese,  although  it  is  more 
generally  regarded  as  constituting  a sub-order  of 
Hepaticse  (q.v.).  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sub-order  are  that  the  spore-cases  open  by  four 
valves,  and  that  the  spores  are  mixed  with  elaters. 
The  species  much  resemble  mosses  in  appearance. 
Many  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  them  very 
common  in  moist  places.  The  tropical  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
even  on  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

Jungfrau  ( ‘ the  Maiden  ’ ),  a magnificent  peak 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  attains  a height  of  13,671  feet. 
It  received  its  name  either  from  the  unsullied 
purity  and  dazzling  brightness  of  the  snow  by 
which  it  is  covered,  or  from  the  fact  that  no  travel- 
ler had  ever  reached  its  highest  point.  Its  summit 
was  first  ascended  by  two  Swiss  gentlemen,  named 
Meyer,  in  1811.  In  1890  a railway  from  Lauter- 
brunnen  to  its  summit  was  projected. 

Jungle,  a term  now  fully  adopted  into  the 
English  language  from  Bengal  ( Sanskrit  jangala, 
‘ desert  ’ ),  and  employed  to  designate  those  thickets 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  reeds  which  abound  in  many 
parts  of  India,  and  particularly  in  the  uidiealthy 
tract  called  Terai  or  Tarayani,  along  the  southern 
base  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  Sundarbans 
(q.v.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  jungles 
are  often  impassable,  from  the  thick  growth  of 
underwood,  tall  grasses,  and  climbing  plants.  The 
soil  is  generally  swampy,  and  fever  and  other 
diseases  abound.  Tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey, 
elephants,  boars,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds  may 
be  found  in  great  numbers  in  these  thickets,  with 
gigantic  snakes,  and  multitudes  of  monkeys.  The 
jungle  flora  and  fauna  are  veiy  peculiar,  and  the 
moisture  and  heat  carry  a tropical  vegetation 
beyond  its  usual  limits  northward  to  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Himalaya.  See  India,  Bengal. 

Jungle-fowl,  the  name  given  in  India  to  the 
wild  species  of  Gallinse  ( Gallus  ferruginous ) which 
is  the  parent  of  our  domestic  barn-door  fowl,  and  to 
three  other  closely  allied  species  ( see  Poultry  ). 

Juniper  {Juniperus),  a genus  of  ti-ees  and 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Coniferse,  sub-order 
Cupressine®,  having  unisexual  flowers,  the  male 
and  female  generally  on  separate  plants,  and  the 
fruit  a fleshy  (popularly  a berry),  containing 
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three  small  nuts.  The  species  are  all  evergreen, 
and  have  small,  narrow,  rigid  leaves,  which  are 
opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  or  imbri- 
cated in  four  rows.  They  are  natives  chiefly 
of  temperate  and  cold  regions,  and  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. — The  Common 
Juniper  (Jtmfper  communis)  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  Eui'ope  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  North  America.  Only  in  favourable 
circumstances  does  it  become  a tree  of  15,  20,  or  at 
most  30  feet  in  height,  and  in  general  it  is  only  a 
shrub  from  2 to  6 feet  Mgh.  The  fruit  takes  two 
years  to  ripen.  It  is  round,  of  a bluish-black 
colour,  with  a whitish  bloom  ; is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  currant,  and  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 


Fig.  1. 

a,  Juniperus  communis  ; 6,  J.  sabina ; c,  J.  chinensis. 


The  little  nuts  or  stones  of  the  fruit  have  on  the 
shell  three  glands,  which  abound,  before  ripening, 
in  an  essential  oil — Oil  of  Juniper — present  also  in 
the  young  wood.  This  oil  changes  to  a true  turpen- 
tine when  the  fruit  reaches  maturity,  so  that  to 
obtain  the  oil  the  green  fruit  must  be  used.  The 
wood  is  yellowish  red,  brownish  in  the  heart,  hard, 
and  fragrant.  When  of  sufficient  size  it  is  much 
valued  by  turners.  It  is  also  used  for  veneering. 
The  berries  have  a strong  and  peculiar  flavour,  and 
are  much  used  for  flavouring  gin,  which  derives  its 
name  from  them  ( see  Gin  ).  They  also  enter  into 
several  medicinal  preparations,  being  stimulant, 
sudorific,  and  diuretic. — Oil  of  juniper  is  lighter 

than  water ; specific 
gravity,  0'839.  It 
is  limpid  and  nearly 
colourless,  and  is 
obtained  by  distill- 
ing the  unripe  fruit, 
or  the  twigs,  with 
water.  — Spanish 
Juniper  (J.  oxyced- 
rus)  grows  in  arid 
situations  in  the 
countries  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 
Its  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  a hazel- 
nut ; and  from  its 
fruit  and  wood  is 
procured  an  essen- 
tial oil  of  disagree- 
able odour,  called  Hnile  de  Cade,  which  is  used 
in  veterinary  practice,  particularly  as  a cure  for 
scab  in  sheep. — Virginian  Juniper  {J.  virginiana), 
the  Red  Cedar  of  North  America,  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  often  30-50  feet  high,  of  conical  form, 
with  horizontal  branches  and  vei’y  small  leaves. 
The  berries  are  small  and  bright  blue.  The  heart- 
wood  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  valued  by  turners. 


Fig.  2.- 


-Branch  of  J.  communis, 
with  fruit. 


&c.,  while  for  cigar  bo.xes  and  lead-pencils  it  has 
m-actically  superseded  the  now  scarce  Bermudas 
Cedar  [J.  bermudiana),  a lofty  tree,  with  very 
fragrant  reddish-brown  wood.  — The  Himalaya 
Mountains  produce  several  species  of  juniper  trees 
of  considerable  size,  beautiful  appearance,  and 
valuable  wood. — The  Swedish  juniper  of  British 
shrubberies  is  merely  a variety  of  the  common 
juniper.  The  Savine  which  is  J.  sabina,  is  separ- 
ately treated.  See  Savine. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  a series  of  seventy 
letters  signed  Junius,  which  appeared  in  the  Ptiblic 
Advertiser  between  the  21st  of  January  1769  and 
the  21st  of  Januai-y  1772.  They  were  revised  by 
the  author,  and  reprinted  two  months  later  in  two 
small  volumes  by  Heni-y  Sampson  Woodfall.  An 
edition  which  appeared  in  1812  contained  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  letters  in  addition  to  the 
seventy  in  the  author’s  edition  ; five  only  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  signed  Junius,  and 
one  of  the  five,  dated  21st  of  November  1768,  was 
the  first  which  appeared  with  that  signature.  Soon 
after  Junius  began  to  write  he  attracted  attention 
owing  both  to  his  apparent  familiarity  with  current 
politics  and  notable  persons,  and  to  his  boldness  in 
commenting  upon  them,  the  climax  being  reached 
by  him  in  his  letter  to  the  king  on  the  16th  of 
December  1769.  Woodfall  was  prosecuted  for 
printing  and  publishing  it  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
and  acquitted  on  a technical  point,  while  Almon, 
a bookseller,  was  punished  for  selling  a reprint  of 
it.  The  audacity  of  Junius  in  bidding  George 
III.  remember  that  ‘ while  the  crown  was  acquired 
by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another,’ 
stimulated  public  curiosity  as  to  the  writer  of  that 
letter  and  others.  Burke  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  Junius  till  his  denial  was  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive. Among  the  many  suiiposed  authors  of  the 
letters  were  Lord  Shelburne,  Barre,  Lord  George 
Sackville,  Wilkes,  Horne  Tooke,  and  Thomas, 
Lord  Lyttelton.  It  was  not  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  edition  of  1812  that  the  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  (q.v.)  was  publicly  affirmed  to  be 
concealed  under  that  of  Junius.  John  Taylor  was 
the  first  to  advance  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Franciscan  theory.  He  wrote  two  books  on  the  sub- 
ject : the  first  appeared  in  1813,  and  was  entitled 
A Discovery  of  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ; 
the  second  in  1816,  and  was  entitled  The  Identity 
of  Junius  with  a Distinguished  Living  Character 
Established.  In  the  first  Taylor  argued  that  the 
letteis  were  from  the  pens  of  Dr  Francis  and  his 
son  ; in  the  second,  that  the  son  was  the  sole 
author.  De  Quincey , Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  other  critics  and  historians  of  note  have  accepted 
the  Franciscan  theory.  Taylor  was  led  to  frame  it 
by  reading  a letter  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  on  the  23d  of  March  1772  signed 
Veteran,  in  which  Lord  Barrington  is  charged  with 
expelling  Francis  from  the  War  Office.  The 
‘Memoirs’  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  by  Parkes  and 
Merivale  appeared  in  1867,  containing  private 
letters  from  Francis  in  which  he  wrote  that  he  had 
resigned  his  clerkship  and  declined  promotion  to  a 
higher  post  in  the  War  Office,  and  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  cordial  intimacy  with  the  Lord  Bamngton 
whom  Veteran  vilified.  The  extant  manuscripts  of 
Junius  are  said  to  have  been  vvritten  in  a disguised 
hand,  and  many  fancied  resemblances  have  been 
traced  bet^^'een  it  and  Francis’s  natural  hand. 
Woodfall,  the  puinter  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
Tomkins,  the  principal  writing-master  of  his  day, 
and  other  contemporary  authorities  considered  the 
handwriting  of  the  manuscripts  to  be  not  only 
natural,  but  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  that  of 
many  men  and  women  who  lived  when  Junius 
wrote.  Moreover,  it  was  not  till  half  a century 
after  the  puiblication  of  Junius’s  own  edition  of  his 
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letters  that  the  theory  of  a disguised  handwriting 
was  started  in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  that 
the  natural  hand  of  Francis  was  unlike  that  of  the 
Junian  manuscripts.  No  direct  or  indisputable 
proof  has  yet  connected  Francis  with  Junius.  The 
authorship  of  the  letters  signed  Junius  remains 
a mystery.  Junius  was  not  the  only  important 
political  writer  of  his  time,  many  others  being 
conspicuous  and  admired,  yet  the  letters  of  Wilkes 
and  Horne  Tooke,  to  name  those  of  two  popular 
writers,  were  neither  so  uniformly  brilliant,  nor 
were  they  so  carefully  polished,  as  the  letters 
signed  Junius.  This  great  anonymous  writer  set 
a pattern  for  the  leading  articles,  which  were  un- 
known in  his  day,  and  through  which  newspapers 
now  influence  public  opinion. 

See  Junius  (2  vols.  1772);  Junius,  including  Letters 
by  the  same  Writer  under  other  Signatures  (3  vols.  1812); 
tlw  articles  on  ‘Junius’  in  Dilke’s  of  a Critic; 

articles  in  the  Athenceum  by  the  present  writer ; Chabot 
and  Twistleton,  The  Handwriting  of  Junius  (1871 ) ; and 
H.  R.  Francis,  Junius  Revealed  (1894). 

Junk,  a Chinese  vessel,  clumsy  and  incapable  of 
much  seamansliip  or  speed  ; yet  junks  have  proved 
themselves  seaworthy  on  voyages  extending  even 
to  America  and  Europe. — Junk,  in  the  British 
navy,  is  a familiar  term  for  the  salt  meat  supplied 
to  vessels  for  long  voyages — the  name  being  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  fact  that  it  becomes  as 
hard  and  tough  as  old  rope,  pieces  of  which  are 
officially  styled 

Junker,  Wilhelm,  traveller,  was  born  of 
German  parents  resident  in  Moscow  in  1840,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Prague. 
Proceeding  to  Africa  in  1874,  in  the  first  instance 
to  Tunis  and  Egypt,  he  in  1876-78  carried  through 
a series  of  explorations  among  the  western  tribu- 
taries of  the  Upper  Nile,  going  as  far  south  as  the 
Kibbi,  a feeder  of  the  Welle.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing (1879)  Junker  started  from  Cairo  on  his  second 
and  more  important  journey,  his  object  being  to 
explore  the  basin  and  course  of  the  river  Welle- 
Makua,  which  he  followed  down  to  22°  47'  40"  E. 
long,  and  3°  13'  10"  N.  lat.  This  river  was  eventu- 
ally (end  of  1887)  proved  by  Captain  Van  Gele  to 
be  identical  with  the  Ubangi,  a right-hand  affluent 
of  the  Congo.  After  spending  four  years  among 
the  Monbuttu  and  Niam-Niam,  Junker  prepared 
to  return  home,  but  was  prevented  from  getting 
back  to  Egypt  by  the  Mahdi’s  revolt,  and  had  to 
remain  with  Emin  Pasha  and  Casati.  But  in  the 
end  of  1886,  a favourable  opportunity  presenting 
itself,  he  managed  to  find  his  way  to  the  coast 
through  Karagwe,  and  readied  Cairo  again  in 
January  1887.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg,  13th 
February  1892.  See  his  Reisen  in  Africa,  1875-78 
(Vienna,  1889;  English  translation  by  A.  H.  Keane, 
1890). 

Junkers,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  squirearchy  or  landed 
gentry  of  Prussia  and  the  adjoining  states. — 
Junkerthum  was  a term  of  reproach  used  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  to  designate  the 
party  of  reaction  in  Prussia,  which  found  its  most 
strenuous  supporters  amongst  the  landed  gentry. 

Juuo  was  to  the  Roman  the  abstraction  of 
womanhood  as  Jupiter  was  the  abstraction  of  man- 
hood. This  is  the  genuine  Roman  conception  of 
Juno,  and  to  this  we  must  look  and  not  to  any 
nature-myth  for  the  explanation  of  this  deity.  As 
Mommsen  has  said  ( Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  28 ),  what 
•distinguishes  Roman  religion  from  (Jreek  is  that  in 
the  former  ‘ to  everything  existing,  to  man  and  to 
the  tree,  to  the  state  and  to  the  storeroom,  a spirit 
was  assigned,  which  came  into  being  with  it  and 
perished  along  with  it,  the  counterpart  in  the 
spiritual  domain  of  the  pliysical  phenomenon  ; to 
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the  man  the  male  genius,  to  the  woman  the  female 
Juno.’  This  is  the  first  point  to  notice  in  analys- 
ing this  deity ; Juno  is  the  counterpart  in  the 
spiritual  domain  of  the  female  principle  in  the 
human  world.  The  next  step  in  the  analysis  is 
indicated  again  by  Mommsen  : ‘ In  occupations 
even  the  steps  of  the  process  were  spiritualised ; 
thus,  for  example,  in  the  prayers  of  the  husband- 
man there  was  invoked  the  spirit  of  fallowing, 
of  ploughing,  of  furrowing,  sowing,  covering-in, 
harrowing,  and  so  on,  to  those  of  in-bringing,  up- 
storing,  and  opening  of  the  granaries.’  Following 
the  indication  thus  given  us  we  observe  that  every 
step  in  the  life  of  woman,  every  function  of  the 
female  principle,  was  spiritualised  by  the  Romans, 
as  is  shown  by  the  various  titles  given  to  Juno — 
e.g.  Virginensis,  Matrona,  Natalis,  Juga,  Jugalis, 
Curitis,  Domiduca,  Iterduca,  Unxia,  Pronuba, 
Cinxia,  Fluonia,  Ossipaga,  Opigena.  These 
spiritual  counterparts  of  the  various  phases  of 
woman’s  life  were,  we  may  assume,  probably  not 
originally  all  supposed  to  inhere  in  one  individual 
deity,  but  were  separate  and  independent.  And 
here  we  come  to  the  third  step  in  our  analysis ; 
these  various  spirits — the  spirits  of  marriage,  of 
birth,  of  travail,  &c. — came  eventually  to  be 
regarded  not  as  separate  spirits  but  as  various 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  deity.  What, 
then,  was  the  thread  round  which  these  ideas  so  to 
speak  crystallised?  It  was  in  all  probability  the 
figure  of  the  Greek  Hera.  This  undoubtedly 
became  known  to  the  Romans  through  the  cities 
of  Magna  Gnecia  at  an  early  period  ; the  ‘ female 
Juno  ’became  identified  with  her;  the  various  attri- 
butes of  Virginensis,  Matrona,  &c.  were  naturally 
assigned  to  the  new,  anthropomorphic  Juno ; and 
the  other  resemblances  between  Juno  and  Hera 
were  loans  effected  at  this  and  later  times  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Greek.  Juno  as  she  appears  in 
Virgil  is,  of  course,  a reproduction  of  the  Hera  of 
Homer.  See  Hera. 

Jlinot«  Andoche,  Due  d’Abrantbs,  one  of  the 
great  Napoleon’s  generals,  was  born  October  23, 
1771,  at  Bussy-le-Grand,  in  C6te-d’Or,  entered  the 
army  as  a volunteer  in  1792,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  early  wars  of  the  republic.  His 
courage  at  Toulon  caught  the  eye  of  Napoleon,  and 
he  carried  him  with  him  to  Egypt  as  adjutant.  At 
Nazareth  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  putting 
to  flight  as  many  as  10,000  Turks  with  but  300 
horse.  In  1804  he  was  made  governor  of  Paris,  and, 
after  a short  stay  as  ambassador  in  Lisbon,  was 
appointed  in  1807  to  the  command  of  the  army  for 
the  invasion  of  Portugal.  In  a short  time  by 
his  rapidity  and  skill  he  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  kingdom.  For  his 
brilliant  success  he  was  created  Due  d'Abrantes, 
and  appointed  governor  of  Portugal ; but  he  squan- 
dered the  fruits  of  his  victory  by  his  absurd  prodi- 
gality, and  was  ere  long  so  severely  defeated  by 
Wellington  at  Vimiera  that  he  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a convention  at  Cintra  and  retire  from 
Portugal.  He  subsequently  served  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  was  made  one  of  the  scapegoats  for  the 
great  Russian  disaster,  and  sent  to  govern  Illyria. 
This,  added  to  the  effect  of  former  wounds  in  the 
head,  brought  on  mental  derangement.  He  was 
taken  to  his  father’s  house  at  Montbard,  near 
Dijon,  and,  two  hours  after  his  arrival,  precipitated 
himself  from  a window,  July  22,  1813,  fracturing 
his  thigh-bone.  Amputation  was  performed,  but 
Junot  frantically  tore  off  the  bandages,  and  died 
seven  days  afterwards. — His  wife,  Laurette  de 
Saint-Martin-Permon  (1784-1838),  the  accom- 
plished and  recklessly  extravagrant  Duchesse 
d’Abrantfes,  gained  a reputation  in  the  literary 
world  by  her  Mimoires  (18  vols.  1831-35),  and  by 
several  minor  works. 
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Junta  (‘assembly’),  the  name  given  in  Spain 
to  a body  of  persons  combined  for  political  or 
administrative  purposes,  whether  summoned  by 
the  sovereign  or  meeting  on  their  own  initiative  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  most  famous  is 
the  central  junta  of  1808,  with  its  provincial  juntas, 
chosen  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  France.— 
In  English  history  the  Whig  junto  was  the  name 
given  to  the  chiefs  of  that  party  in  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  Anne.  The  Junto  was  also  the 
name  of  a debating  society  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  which  developed  into  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1743.  Here  also  may  be 
mentioned  the  interior  committee  of  the  privy- 
council  under  Charles  I.,  which  was  the  germ  of 
the  modern  cabinet,  and  which  Clarendon  says  was 
reproachfully  called  the  Juncto.  Its  principal 
members  were  Laud,  Strafford,  and  Cottington, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; the  others  were 
Juxon,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  two  Secre- 
taries, Vane  and  Wiudebank,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ‘ for 
ornament.  ’ 

Jupiter,  the  chief  god  of  the  Romans.  Etymo- 
logically identical  with  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus,  the 
Greek  Zeus,  and  the  Teutonic  Tiu  or  Zio,  Jupiter 
is  one  of  the  few  gods  that  can  safely  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  Indo-European  primeval  period, 
and  consequently  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that,  if  a deity  is  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  he  was  borrowed  by  the  latter  from 
the  former  in  historical  times.  But  though  Jupiter 
was  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  time  when  they 
first  became  a separate  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
people,  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  predicated  of  the  Greek  Zeus  holds 
good  of  the  Roman  god,  or  that  the  attributes  of 
Jupiter  can  be  ascribed  indiscriminately  to  the 
Greek  deity.  We  do  indeed  find  that  the  same 
tales  are  told  about  Jupiter  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  as 
had  been  related  about  Zeus  by  the  Greek  poets 
whom  the  Roman  writers  imitated ; but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  these  tales  were  known  to  the 
Italians  before  their  contact  in  historical  times 
with  the  Greeks.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  some 
cases  perfectly  certain  that  the  myths  were  bor- 
rowed by  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks.  For 
instance,  no  myth  in  which  Apollo  figures  along 
with  Jupiter  could  possibly  be  an  original  Italian 
production,  because  it  was  only  in  historical  times 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  introduced  from 
Greece  into  Italy.  In  this  article,  therefore,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  all  that  regards  the  Greek 
god  to  the  article  Zeus.  But,  although  we  propose 
here  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Roman  deity,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  outlines  of  this 
figure  in  mythology  as  it  appeared  to  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Italians  before  they  came  in 
contact  with  Greek  thought.  We  have  but  little 
direct  information  as  to  the  Italians  of  that  period. 
A few  of  the  indigitamenta  or  formulse  containing 
the  epithets  of  the  gods  which  were  recited  as  a 
sort  of  litany  by  the  Roman  priests  have  survived 
to  us,  but  not  enough  foi-  our  purpose.  We  are 
therefore  reduced  to  general  considerations.  And 
from  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  assuming  that  the  resemblance  between  Jupiter 
and  the  Greek  Zeus  was  originally  any  greater 
than  that  between  Jupiter  and  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus 
or  the  Gothic  Tiu.  As  long  as  it  was  an  accepted 
theory  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
dwelt  together,  and  apart  fiom  the  rest  of  the 
Indo-European  family,  for  some  time  before  im- 
migrating into  tlieir  respective  historical  abodes, 
the  case  was  different. 

Now,  however,  this  Pelasgian  theory  no  longer 
has  the  sanction  of  either  philology  or  archreology. 
We  must,  therefore,  conceive  the  difference  between 


the  original  Italian  Jupiter  and  the  Greek  Zeus  to- 
have  been  determined  by  the  general  differences  be- 
tween Greek  and  Roman  religion.  In  the  striking 
words  of  M.ovams,ei\  [History  of  Rome,  i.  28),  ‘As 
the  Greek,  when  he  sacrificed,  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  so  the  Roman  veiled  his  head ; for  the 
prayer  of  the  former  was  vision,  that  of  the  latter 
reflection.’  The  Greek  gods  were  thoroughly 
anthropomorphic ; they  were  represented  by  their 
poets  and  their  sculptors  alike  in  the  image  of 
man.  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  much  nearer 
the  earlier  stage  of  animism ; they  were  ^jowers 
whose  good-favour  could  be  propitiated  and  ill- 
will  averted  by  the  proper  ritual  and  by  sacrifice, 
but  they  were  not  subjects  for  plastic  art  until  the 
time  of  Greek  influence.  This  difference  will  at 
once  account  for  the  fact  that  no  myths  Avhatex'er 
attach  to  the  Italian  Jupiter — all  that  are  related 
of  him  were  borrowed  in  late  times  from  the  Greek 
Zeus.  What  we  do  find  is  that  various  epithets, 
such  as  Lucetius  and  Elicius,  Imbricitor,  Prouigialis, 
Depulsor,  &c.,  are  applied  to  him.  And  we  may 
conjecture  that  all  such  epithets  were  probably,  as 
some  certainly  were,  originally  part  of  the  indigita- 
menta, with  the  recital  of  which  the  Roman  priests 
sought  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  god.  In  the 
next  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  epithets  tend 
to  show  that  Jupiter  was  originally  to  the  Roman 
just  as  abstract  a figure  as  Janus  ( ‘ the  spirit  of 
opening’),  Juventus  (‘the  spirit  of  youth’),  or 
Forculus  (‘the  spirit  of  doors’),  Limentinus  (‘the 
spirit  of  thresholds’),  or  Cardea  (‘the  spirit  of 
door-hinges’).  And  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
Romans,  who  have  retained  the  original  Indo-Euro- 
pean word  for  priest  (flamen  = Sansk.  hrahman ) 
which  the  Greeks  lost,  also  present  to  us  the 
original  animism  of  the  Indo-Europeans  more 
faithfully  than  does  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Greeks.  That  J upiter  was  to  the  Italians,  as  to  the 
Indo-Europeans,  the  spirit  of  the  sky,  is  shown  by 
his  epithet  Lucetius,  which  occurred  in  the  Saliaric 
Hymns.  The  same  conception  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  epithets  which  designate  Jupiter  as  the  spirit 
of  thunder  or  of  lightning — Jupiter  Tonans,  or 
Fulgur.  As  Jupiter  Latiaris  he  presided  over  the 
Latin  alliance.  As  the  supreme  spirit  apparently 
he  was  besought  to  grant  victory  in  war,  and  hence 
the  names  Stator,  Feretrius,  Victor.  The  vintage 
also  stood  under  the  care  of  Jupiter  Liber.  The 
Ides  of  every  month  were  sacred  to  him.  He  was 
also  the  spirit  of  oaths,  Dius  Fidius.  Finally, 
although  many  of  the  epithets  applied  to  him  can 
at  once  be  recognised  as  appropriate  to  the  original 
character  of  Jupiter  as  s])irit  of  the  sky,  such  as 
Elicius,  Fulminator,  Pluvius,  Imbricitor,  Serenator, 
Alnius,  Frugiferus,  there  are  others,  such  as  Stator, 
Victor,  &c.,  which  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from 
his  functions  as  a sky-spirit,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  accretions,  possibly  resulting  from  the 
identification  of  the  Roman  Jupiter  with  the  chief 
gods  of  the  various  allied  states.  The  epithet 
Capitolinas  is  derived  from  the  temple  on  the 
Capitol  built  by  Tarquin,  and  the  spirit  inhabiting 
that  temple  was,  compared  with  the  rest,  Jupiter 
Optimus,  Maximus. 

Jupiter.  See  Planets,  and  Solar  System. 

Jliru  (Scand.  deor-os,  ‘deer-isle’),  an  Argyll- 
shire island,  | mile  NE.  of  Islay,  and  2^  miles  W. 
of  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland.  It  extends 
28  miles  north-eastward ; varies  in  width  from 
I mile,  at  Loch  Tarbert  in  the  middle,  to  8^  miles  ; 
and  is  143  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  western  side  is 
rugged  and  desolate,  the  eastern  green  and  pleas- 
ing. The  conical  Paps  of  Jura  are  2571  and  241ii 
feet  high  ; and  most  of  the  surface  is  deer-forest. 
Pop.  (1831)  1312;  ^891)  619,  nearly  all  Gaelic- 
speaking. See  Hebrides  and  Corrievrekin. 
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Jura,  a range  of  nioiintains  of  a peculiar  lime- 
stone formation,  oolitic  in  composition,  and  gener- 
ally called  Jurassic,  which  extends  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Ain,  in  a north- 
easterly direction  (with  a gradually  declining 
elevation)  for  more  than  450  miles,  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  Main.  But  it  is  usual  to  restrict  the 
name  to  the  ranges  that  lie  along  the  frontier  of 
Switzerland  and  France — mainly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Doubs,  Jtira,  and  Ain.  These  constitute  a 
plateau  about  155  miles  long  by  40  wide,  with  an 
average  height  of  2000  to  2500  feet.  The  loftiest 
peaks  are  Reculet  (5643  feet),  Cret  de  la  Neige 
(2653),  Mont  Tendre  (5512),  and  D61e  (5507). 
The  eastern  face  is  much  steeper  than  the  western. 
The  ranges  are  broken  by  numerous  transverse 
gorges  or  ‘cluses.’  Many  roads  and  railways 
traverse  the  chains,  some  of  them  of  great  strategic 
importance.  Limestone  caves  are  numerous,  and 
they  abound  in  magnificent  stalactites  and  in  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  Some  rivers  of  consider- 
able size  sink  into  the  ground  and  reappear  after 
some  distance,  as  the  Orbe,  the  Doubs,  and  the 
Creuse.  Fine  pine-forests  ai'e  a characteristic 
feature  of  the  scenery. 

Jura,  an  eastern  French  department,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Switzerland.  Area,  1928  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  (1881  ) 285,263;  (1891)  273,028.  The  slopes 
of  the  Jura  Mountains  are  thickly  wooded,  but 
have  also  many  pastures  and  meadows.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Jura  come  rich  vine-lands.  The  river- 
valleys  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
crops  of  various  kinds.  The  chief  rivers  ai-e  the 
Doubs,  Ain,  and  Ognon.  The  vines  yield  6J  million 
gallons  of  wine  annually.  Tlie  principal  industries 
are  the  working  of  iron,  cheese-making,  watch- 
making, and  turnery.  Iron,  salt,  marble,  clay 
(for  pottery),  and  turf  are  the  most  important 
minerals  extracted.  The  department  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements,  Lons-le-Saunier,  Po- 
ligny,  Sainte-Claude,  and  Ddle.  Capital,  Lons-le- 
Saunier. 

Jurassic  System,  the  name  given  to  that 
great  series  of  Mesozoic  strata  which  includes  the 
Lias  and  overlying  Oolites.  The  system  receives 
its  name  from  the  Jura  Mountains,  where  strata  of 
that  age  are  well  developed.  In  England  Jurassic 
rocks  extend  over  a large  area  in  Yorkshire  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees  and  Filey  Bay,  and  stretch 
south  from  the  Humber  along  the  western  borders 
of  the  great  flats  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  from 
which  they  sweep  south-west  as  a broad  belt  across 
the  Midlands  to  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  coasts 
of  the  English  Channel  between  Lyme  Regis  and 
Durlestone  Head.  Only  a few  patches  of  Jurassic 
rocks  occur  in  Scotland,  as  near  Brora  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sutherland,  and  in  some  of  the  western 
islands.  In  Ireland  the  system  is  equally  sparingly 
represented,  as  near  Larne  and  Portrush  in  Antrim. 
On  the  Continent  rocks  of  the  same  age  are 
•developed  over  extensive  regions.  They  form  a 
ring  or  zone-like  belt  surrounding  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin,  under- 
neath which  the  Jurassic  strata  doubtless  con- 
tinue. Farther  south  another  belt  sweeps  round 
the  central  plateau  of  France,  and  stretches  south 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  continuous  areas 
in  Germany  occur  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
Upper  Silesia.  Rocks  of  the  same  age  occupy  a wide 
region  in  central  and'  northern  Russia,  while  more 
or  less  isolated  areas  are  met  with  in  the  Caucasus, 
the  Crimea,  the  Carpathians,  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
the  Apennines,  &c.  One  of  the  most  important 
Jurassic  tracts  is  that  of  the  Jura  Mountains, 
extending  between  Basel  and  Geneva.  Narrow  and 
broader  belts  of  the  same  strata  occur  along  the 
northern  and  .southern  Hanks  of  the  Alps.  The 
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systein  also  occurs  in  considerable  force  in  the 
north-east  and  the  south  of  Spain. 

The  Jurassic  system  of  Europe  has  been  arranged 
in  the  following  gi-oups  : 

PuRBEOKiAN  ! mostly  of  fresh-'water  origin  ; they  contain  traces 
of  old  land-surfaces  (dirt-beds),  with  roots  and  steins  of  fossil 
plants. 

PoRTLANDiAN : chiefly  sandstones,  marls,  and  limestone  (Port- 
land-stone); marine. 

Kimeridgian:  dark  shales  and  clay  (Kimeridge  Clay); 
marine. 

Coeallian:  limestones  with  corals  (Coral  Rag),  clays,  and  cal- 
careous grits ; marine. 

Oxfordian  : dark  gray  or  blue  clay  (Oxford  Clay)  : and  cal- 
careous sandstone  ( Kellaway’s  Rock — Callovian);  marine. 
Bathonian  : limestones,  clays,  and  sands  (Cornbrash,  Bradford 
Clay,  and  Forest  Marble);  shelly  limestones  (Great  or  Bath 
Oolite),  Stonesfield  Slate ; Fuller’s  Earth  ; all  marine. 
BA.TOCIAN  (or  Inferior  Oolite) : calcareous  sandstones  and  grits 
(Cheltenham);  marine;  represented  in  Yorkshire  by  estuarine 
sand.stones,  shales,  and  limestones,  with  seams  of  coal  and 
ironstone. 

Liassic;  sands  and  clays  (Upper  Lias)  resting  on  limestones, 
sands,  clays,  and  ironstones  (Middle  Lias,  Marlstone);  below 
which  come  limestones  and  dark  shales  (Lower  Lias);  all 
marine. 

In  India  (Cutch)  Jurassic  strata,  ranging  from 
the  Bajocian  up  to  the  Portlandian  inclusively, 
attain  a considerable  thickness.  The  system  is  not 
largely  developed  in  North  America  (Sierra  Nevada 
and  Rocky  Mountains),  but  is  notable  in  Colorado 
for  its  remarkable  reptilian  remains.  Finally  it 
may  be  added  that  Jurassic  rocks  have  been 
detected  in  Spitzbergen,  Siberia,  Australia,  New 
Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Life,  of  the  Period. — The  predominant  forms 
among  the  land-plants  were  cycads,  conifers,  ferns, 
and  equisetums,  but  with  these  were  associated 
true  monocotyledonous  angiosperms,  represented  by 
fossil  fruits  which  are  apparently  referable  to  our 
screw-pines  (Pandanacete ).  This  vegetation  was 
widely  spread  over  the  earth’s  surface,  flourishing 
abundantly  in  Britain,  and  extending  far  into  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  were 
represented  by  foraminifera  and  sponges,  by  a great 
variety  of  corals,  by  crinoids  (both  stalked  and 
free  forms),  by  starfishes,  sea-urchins,  &c.  Corals 
are  especially  numerous,  and  mostly  belong  to  the 
reef-building  family  of  star-corals.  Many  of  the 
limestones  of  the  period,  indeed,  particularly  those 
of  the  Corallian,  are  simply  old  coral-reefs.  Amongst 
crinoids  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  was 
Pentacrinus — a genus  still  living.  Many  genera  of 
sea-urchins  occur  ( Acrosalenia,  Cidaris,  Diadema, 
&c. ),  and  with  these  were  associated  numerous 
starfishes  and  brittle-stars.  The  most  prominent 
crustaceans  were  long-tailed  decapods,  to  which 
belong  our  modern  lobsters,  prawns,  &c. ; and  true 
crabs  were  also  present.  Insects  were  represented 
by  ancestral  forms  of  cockroach,  grasshopper, 
earwig,  ant,  dragon-fly,  may-fly,  beetles,  bugs,  &c. 
Brachiopods,  which  formed  so  characteristic  a 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  Palaeozoic  seas,  had  now 
ceased  to  be  dominant  forms,  although  they  were 
still  individually  numerous.  Most  of  the  old 
Palaeozoic  types  had  disappeared  before  Jurassic 
times — two  surviving  forms  (Spirifer  and  Lep- 
taena ) dying  out  at  last  before  the  close  of  the 
Liassic  stage.  We  note,  however,  the  presence  of 
the  inarticulate  types  (Crania,  Lingula,  Discina) 
which  appeared  first  in  Cambrian  times  and  still 
flourish  in  our  seas.  The  most  important  Jurassic 
brachiopods  are  Terebratula  and  Rhynchonella,  of 
which  there  were  many  species.  Both  genera  have 
survived  to  the  present,  but  are  represented  by 
only  a few  species.  Amongst  the  lamellibranch 
molluscs  many  forms  unknown  in  Palaeozoic  times 
now  made  their  first  appearance,  the  most  import- 
ant tj'pes  being  the  oysters  ( Ostrea,  Gi’yphsea,  and 
E.xogj'^ra),  together  with  Trigonia  and  Pholadomya. 
Gasteropods  were  fairly  numerous,  and  comprised 
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representatives  of  the  whelks,  spindle-shells,  spider- 
shells,  &c.  of  existing  seas ; and  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  earliest  recognisable  fresh-water  univalves 
(Paludina,  Planorbis)  date  from  Jurassic  times. 
But  the  most  characteristic  molluscs  of  this  period 
were  the  cephalopods,  both  tetrabranchiate  and 
dibranchiate  types.  The  former,  or  chambered 
division,  were  represented  by  many  forms  of 
Ammonites,  several  hundred  species  having  been 
chronicled ; and  the  latter,  or  ‘ cuttle-fish  ’ division, 
by  numerous  species  of  Belemnite.  Among  fishes 
were  ganoids,  usually  of  small  size,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sharks  and  rays.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  vertebrates  were  the  reptiles, 
which  nourished  in  extraordinary  abundance  dur- 
ing Jurassic  times,  and  may  well  be  said  to  be 
the  most  striking  and  characteristic  life-forms  of 
the  period.  Chelonians  or  turtles,  lacertilians  or 
lizards,  and  crocodiles  are  all  represented  : but  the 
most  characteristic  reptiles  were  the  huge  sea- 
saurians.  Ichthyosaurus  (q.v.).  Plesiosaurus  (q.v. ), 
and  Pliosaurus  (q.v. ).  Another  remarkable  group 
of  reptiles  were  the  pterosaurs  or  winged  saurians, 
of  which  the  most  noted  was  Pterodactylus  (q.v.). 
Contemporaneous  with  these  were  great  Dinosaurs 
(q.v.),  such  as  Ceteosaurus,  Megalosaurus,  Atlanto- 
saurus,  «&c. , while  bird-life  was  represented  by  the 
toothed  Archaeopteryx  (q.v.),  with  its  lizard-like 
tail.  The  highest  forms  of  life  were  small  mar- 
supial mammals,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
insectivorous,  while  others  were  herbivorous. 

Physical  Conditions. — During  Jurassic  times  the 
area  now  occupied  in  the  British  Islands  by  the 
older  rocks  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
dry  land.  The  sea  covered  the  north-east  corner 
of  Ireland,  and  extended  along  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  over  the  site  of  what  is  now  Skye,  and  it 
seems  in  like  manner  to  have  occupied  the  North 
Sea  opposite  the  east  coast,  a portion  of  which  in 
Sutherland  was  covered  by  it.  What  are  now  the 
high  grounds  of  northern  England  and  Wales  and 
the  heights  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  together  with 
a ridge  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  extends  under 
London,  were  the  chief  land-areas  in  south  Britain, 
so  that  nearly  all  England  was  under  water  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Jurassic  period.  The  same 
sea  swept  over  vast  areas  of  what  is  now  the 
European  continent.  The  older  rocks  in  the  north- 
west and  north-east  of  France  and  the  central 
plateau  of  the  same  country  formed  dry  land — all 
the  rest  was  submerged.  In  like  manner,  wide 
regions  in  Spain  w’ere  under  water.  In  middle 
Europe  the  sea  covered  nearly  all  the  low  grounds 
of  north  Germany,  and  extended  far  east  into  the 
heart  of  Russia,  whence  it  passed  north,  and  was 
doubtless  confluent  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and 
passed  eastwards  into  Bohemia,  wddle  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps  it  spread  over  a large  part  of 
Italy,  extending  eastwards  so  as  to  submerge  a 
broad  region  in  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Turkish 
provinces.  In  short,  what  are  now  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  our  continent  formed  a gi'eat 
archipelago  in  which  appeared  numerous  islands 
large  and  small.  The  chief  land-areas  of  the 
European  region,  therefore,  w'ere  confined  to  the 
north  and  north-west.  The  existence  of  this 
northern  land  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,_  while 
the  Bajocian  of  the  south  of  England  consists  of 
urely  marine  accumulations,  the  contemporaneous 
eposits  in  Yorkshire  are  largely  fresh- w'ater  and 
estuarine. 

The  Jurassic  strata,  which  attain  a thickness  of 
several  thousand  feet,  point  to  considerable  sub- 
sidence ; the  dow'nward  movement,  however,  w'as 
not  continuous,  but  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  pauses.  Taken  as  a w'hole  the  strata  of 
north-western  and  central  Europe  are  indicative 


of  rather  shallow^- w'ater  conditions  ; but  the  W'aters 
were  often  sufficiently  clear  to  favour  the  abundant 
growth  of  coral-reefs.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
Portlandian  beds  the  sea  disappeared  from  what  are 
now  the  low  grounds  of  England.  The  succeeding 
Purbeckian  beds  are  for  the  most  part  of  fresh- 
water origin,  and  seem  to  have  been  laid  dow'n  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  some  large  river,  w'hich 
probably  took  its  rise  in  the  hills  of  England  or 
Wales,  and  flowed  south  across  the  upraised  bed  of 
the  Jurassic  sea.  Similar  indications  of  a more 
or  less  abrupt  change  from  sea  to  fresh  water  are 
afforded  by  the  Jurassic  of  central  Europe,  as  in 
northern  France,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  and  the 
Jura  in  Switzerland.  While  the  Jurassic  of 
central  and  north-western  Europe  would  seem  to 
have  accumulated  in  somewhat  shallow  seas,  the 
contemporaneous  strata  of  the  Mediterranean  basin 
have  a decidedly  more  pelagic  aspect.  This 
southern  development  of  the  Jurassic  is  sometimes 
called  the  Tithonian  series.  It  is  recognised  in  the 
southern  Alps,  the  southern  Tyrol,  the  Venetian 
and  Dalmatian  Alps,  and  the  Carpathians,  and 
extends  into  northern  Africa. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Jurassic  period 
appear  to  have  been  extremely  genial.  Reef-build- 
ing corals,  for  example,  flourished  in  latitudes 
which  are  now  some  3000  miles  north  of  the 
present  range  of  reef-builders,  while  cuttle-fishes 
and  Ammonites  and  large  enaliosaurs  lived  far 
within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Jiirieff.  See  Dorp  AT. 

Jlirieu,  Pierre  (1637-1713),  a French  Pro- 
testant divine,  studied  at  Sedan  and  Saumur, 
received  Episcopal  ordination  in  England,  and 
after  some  years  of  the  pastorate,  became  jnofessor 
at  Sedan.  On  the  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685)  he  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  Rotterdam,  where  till  his  death  he  busied 
himself  in  interpreting  the  Apocalyse  and  in  de- 
fending the  Protestant  faith  alike  against  Arnauld, 
Bossuet,  and  Bayle. 

Jurisdiction,  in  Law,  means  the  authority 
which  a court  or  judge  has  to  entertain  a particular 
case  and  decide  it.  The  general  rule  is,  that  if  a 
court  which  has  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  a piar- 
ticular  case  does  decide  it,  the  judgment  is  a mere 
nullity.  Jurisdiction  may  be  limited  either  locally, 
as  in  the  case  of  a county  court ; or  personally,  as 
where  a court  has  a quorum  ; or  as  to  amount,  as 
when  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  takes  cog- 
nisance only  of  cases  above  the  value  of  £25 ; or 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  determined, 
whether  crimes  or  civil  actions.  Jurisdiction  is 
said  to  be  concurrent  or  cumulative  when  it  may 
be  exercised  in  the  same  cause  by  any  one  of  two 
or  more  courts  at  the  choice  of  the  suitor.  In 
criminal  procedure,  to  prevent  the  collision  which 
might  arise  from  each  of  the  courts  claiming  to 
exercise  the  right,  it  has  been  established  as  a rule 
that  the  judge  who  first  exercises  jurisdiction  in 
the  cause  acquires  a right,  jure  prceventionis,  to 
judge  in  it  exclusive  of  the  others.  ‘ This  right  of 
prevention  plainly  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  ci  irninal 
jurisdiction.  In  civil  process  it  is  the  private 
pursuer  who  has  the  only  right  of  choosing  before 
which  of  the  courts  he  shall  sue  ’ ( see  Interna- 
tional Law).  Jurisdiction  is  said  to  be  privative, 
on  the  other  liand,  when  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion is  the  only  court  entitled  to  adjudicate  in  such 
cases.  When  a judge  appoints  another  person  to 
act  in  his  place  as  deputy  or  substitute  he  is  said 
to  delegate  his  jurisdiction. 

Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  law  which 
professes  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  legal 
lights  should  be  protected  and  enforced  ; or  it  may 
be  called  the  philosophy  of  law.  In  its  literal 
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sense  the  term  means  merely  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  used  in  the  Roman 
law,  from  which  it  has  been  borrowed.  The  word 
is  often  used  in  a popular  sense  in  Britain  as 
synonymous  with  law,  and  it  is  also  so  used  in 
Fi-ance  ; but  it  is  more  correctly  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  law,  as  implying  the  system  or  supposed 
methodical  scheme  embracing  the  principles  on 
which  positive  law  is  founded.  The  Institutes  of 
Justinian  define  jurisprudence,  with  a certain  pom- 
pousness, as  being  the  knowledge  of  things  divine 
and  human,  the  science  of  right  and  wrong.  A 
distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  general 
jurisprudence,  which  investigates  the  principles 
common  to  various  systems  of  positive  law,  divest- 
ing these  of  their  local,  partial,  and  other  acci- 
dental peculiarities  ; and  particular  jurisprudence, 
which  confines  itself  to  the  particular  laws  of 
any  country,  say  England,  or  France,  or  Scotland, 
as  an  independent  system  taken  by  itself.  Juris- 
prudence thus  embraces  a wide  range,  as  treating 
of  all  those  duties  which  are  enforced  between 
man  and  man  ; and  yet  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  lawyers,  though  dealing  with  the  results  of 
the  science  every  day  of  their  lives,  seldom  give 
any  attention  to  the  latent  and  general  principles 
on  which  these  results  are  founded.  The  science 
has  been  cultivated  rather  by  students  of  philosophy 
than  by  lawyers ; and  the  distinctive  colours  of 
the  characteristic  philosophies  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  tinged  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
several  countries.  The  utilitarianism  of  Locke 
and  Milt  has  given  a practical  or  empirical 
character  to  English  jurisprudence,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  legal  works  of  Hobbes  and  Bentham, 
and  at  its  hardest  in  the  ‘ cast-iron  ’ system  of 
Austin,  whose  lectures  were  long  the  first  English 
authority  on  this  subject.  In  Scotland,  on  the 
other  hand,  a constant  tradition  of  another  tend- 
ency has  been  maintained  among  scientific  jurists 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Stair.  Scottish  juris- 
prudence has  always  had  a closer  affinity  with  the 
systems  of  the  philosophical  writers  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  bases  its  conclusions  upon  the 
law  of  nature  rather  than  upon  experimental  com- 
arisons  of  varying  systems  of  positive  law.  It  is 
eveloped  in  the  works  of  Ferguson,  David  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Professor 
Lorimer.  The  recent  tendency  of  scientific  jurists 
in  England  has  been  to  abandon  the  empirical 
methods  of  treatment  for  the  historical  method,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  and  successful  follower 
was  Sir  Henry  Maine.  In  his  work  the  element- 
ary principles  of  jurisprudence  are  drawn  from 
a study  of  the  history  of  legal  conceptions  and 
institutions  as  they  appear  in  remote  ages  and 
among  peoples  at  a primitive  stage  of  civilisation. 

Jury,  a body  of  private  citizens,  sworn  to  ti-y  a 
question  of  fact,  or  to  assess  the  amount  of  a pay- 
ment legally  due.  In  almost  all  systems  of  law 
the  ordinary  citizen  or  freeman  is  called  to  take 
some  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
judices  of  Roman  law  are  sometimes  compared  with 
modern  jurymen ; and  the  judex  was  in  fact  a 
private  citizen,  empowered  to  try  questions  of"  fact 
and  law  under  the  general  directions  of  a superior 
magistrate.  In  communities  of  Teutonic  origin, 
and  especially  in  England,  the  people — i.e.  the 
qualified  freemen,  or  a selection  from  their  number — 
performed  many  important  duties  in  civil  disputes 
and  criminal  trials.  They  acted  as  accusers,  to 
‘ present  ’ offenders  against  the  law  ; they  decided 
what  action  should  be  taken  on  a proof  by  wit- 
nesses, compurgators,  or  ordeal ; they  were  them- 
selves witnesses  to  the  acts  by  which  a title  to 
land  was  established  ; even  sales  of  goods  were,  in 
old  time,  witnessed  by  a kind  of  juiy  of  townsmen. 
Many  persons  suppose  that  trial  by  jury,  in  the 


modern  sense,  is  as  old  as  King  Alfred ; and  a 
cartoon  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  embodies  this 
popular  belief.  Dr  Stubbs  (see  his  Constitutional 
History,  chap,  xiii.)  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  popular  element  in  the  ancient  courts ; but 
he  traces  the  modern  jury  system  to  a Frankish 
origin.  Inquiry  by  sworn  recognitors,  as  described 
in  the  Frank  Capitularies,  may  have  been  adopted 
in  part  from  the  Roman  imperial  legislation.  In- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Norman  Conqueror, 
this  form  of  inquiiy  was  developed  into  trial 
by  jury  under  the  influence  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings  and  their  legal  advisers.  In  course  of  time 
the  ‘ juratores  ’ ceased  to  be  regarded  as  witnesses, 
or  as  judges  of  law  and  custom ; they  acted  on 
proofs  laid  before  them,  and  they  took  the  law 
from  a presiding  judge.  The  partisans  of  roj^al 
prerogative  would  have  gone  further ; they  would 
have  deprived  the  jurymen  of  their  independence, 
and  compelled  them  to  find  the  verdict  dictated 
by  the  judge  or  the  advisers  of  the  crown.  After 
a long  struggle  the  independence  of  the  jury  was 
vindicated ; while  at  the  same  time  the  judges 
were  freed  from  subservience  to  the  crown  ; the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury  were  accurately  dis- 
tinguished ; and  the  rules  of  evidence  were  de- 
veloped into  a rational  system.  Tiial  by  jury  is 
prized  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  liberties 
of  the  subject ; it  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  mode 
of  trial  in  criminal  cases  of  importance,  and  in 
those  civil  cases  where  damages  may  have  to  be 
assessed  for  wrongs  which  affect  the  person,  family, 
or  reputation  of  the  plaintiff.  In  ordinary  mercan- 
tile cases  the  tendency  in  England  is  to  dispense 
with  juries  ; the  adjustment  of  property  rights  is 
also  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  judges.  In 
political  cases  special  importance  attaches  to  the 
rules  of  law  which  secure  the  selection  of  a fairly 
representative  jury.  It  is  not  possible  under 
modern  law  to  pack  a jury  with  partisans  of  the 
government.  In  those  parts  of  Ireland  where 
popular  feeling  is  hostile  to  the  governTiient,  counsel 
for  the  crown  have  been  frequently  charged  with 
making  an  unfair  use  of  their  right  to  order  a 
juror  to  ‘ stand  by  ’ when  his  name  is  called ; but 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  juiymen  are  liable 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  people,  in  cases  in  which 
party  feeling  is  deeply  aroused  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  democratic  spirit  is  not  always  favourable  to  an 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  any  country. 

In  the  modern  criminal  practice  of  England  and 
Ireland  several  forms  of  jury  are  in  use.  The 
Coroner’s  Jury  consists  of  twelve  men,  usually 
householders,  summoned  by  a peace-officer  acting 
under  the  coroner’s  warrant,  to  inquire  in  cases  of 
sudden  death,  &c.  If  their  inquisition,  or  recorded 
verdict,  charges  any  person  with  crime,  the  person 
accused  must  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  Grand  Jury  is  a body  of  not  less  than  twelve 
and  not  more  than  twenty-three  men,  summoned 
by  the  sheriff  to  consider  the  indictments  to  be 
preferred  at  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  or  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.  They  hear  only  tlie  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  ; if  they  think  the  evidence  wholly 
insufficient,  they  ‘ ignore  ’ the  indictment,  and  the 
foreman  indorses  it  with  the  words  ‘no  true  bill.’ 
If  they  think  there  is  a case  which  the  accused 
ought  to  answer,  they  find  ‘ a true  bill,’  and  the 
accused  is  thereupon  arraigned  before  a Petty 
Jury,  who  inquire  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not. 
The  petty  jury  consists  of  twelve  men,  house- 
holders or  owners  of  property,  whose  names  are 
called  over  from  the  panel,  or  parchment  list  pre- 
pared by  the  sheriff.  The  prisoner  may  challenge 
the  array — i.e.  he  may  allege  that  the  panel  is  un- 
fairly made  up.  He  may  challenge  peremptorily 
thirty-five  jurors  in  a case  of  treason,  twenty  in 
a case  of  felony  ; and  either  the  crown  or  the 
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accused  may  challenge  any  number  of  jurors  for 
cause  shown.  When  twelve  men  have  been  sworn, 
counsel  and  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence  address  themselves  to  the  jury  ; the  judge 
interposes  to  decide  points  of  law,  or  to  remind 
counsel  or  witnesses  of  their  duty ; at  the  close  of 
the  trial  he  sums  up  the  evidence,  and  states 
clearly  to  the  jury  the  question  they  have  to 
decide.  If  the  jury  retire  to  consider  their  verdict 
an  officer  is  sworn  to  keep  them  ‘ without  meat, 
drink,  or  fire ; ’ but  the  judge  may  allow  them 
to  have  a fire  and  reasonable  refreshment.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  ; and  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  conclusive ; the  prisoner  can- 
not be  tried  again  on  the  same  charge.  Common 
jurors  do  not  receive  any  remuneration.  On  an 
indictment  or  criminal  information  for  libel  Fox’s 
Act,  passed  in  1792,  empowers  the  jury  to  find  a 
general  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  in  issue.  The 
judges,  in  certain  political  cases,  had  directed  the 
jury  to  find  the  defendants  guilty  on  proof  of  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  charged  to  be  a libel ; and  the 
act  closes  the  last  stage  in  the  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  juries  in  criminal  cases. 

Civil  cases  which  come  before  a judge  and  jury 
may  be  tried  by  a common  jury  of  twelve  men, 
whose  names  are  called  from  the  sheriff’s  panel,  as 
in  criminal  cases.  Both  parties  have  the  right  of 
challenge  to  the  array,  or  to  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual juror,  for  cause  shown.  Either  party  may 
demand  a .special  jury — i.e.  a jury  chosen  from  a 
special  list,  in  which  are  entered  the  names  of 
persons  possessing  a property  qualification  higher 
than  is  required  iu  the  case  of  common  jurors. 
Special  jurors  are  paid  ; the  payment  is  usually  at 
the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  each  case.  The  jury 
must  be  unanimous  ; but  the  verdict  of  a majority 
may  be  taken  by  consent  of  the  parties.  If  the 
case  is  compromised  a juror  is  withdrawn  by  con- 
sent, and  the  case  comes  to  an  end.  In  the  county 
court  small  civil  cases  are  sometimes  tried  by  the 
judge  and  a jury  of  five.  For  the  use  of  the  term 
jury  in  connection  with  manorial  courts,  see 
'M.vnor. 

In  Scotland  forty-five  jurors  are  summoned  in 
criminal  ca.ses,  of  whom  fifteen  are  chosen  by  lot  to 
try  the  case  ; the  verdict  of  a majority  suffices.  The 
crown  and  the  accused  have  each  five  peremptory 
challenges  ; and  any  number  of  jurors  may  be  chal- 
lenged on  cause  shown.  In  some  points  the  posi- 
tion of  the  accused  is  better  than  in  England.  He 
is  entitled  to  have  a copy  of  the  indictment,  a list  of 
the  witnesses  to  be  brought  forward  against  him, 
and  a list  of  the  jurors — advantages  which  an  Eng- 
lish  prisoner  has  no  legal  right  to  demand,  unless 
he  is  accused  of  treason  or  misprision  of  treason. 
Evidence  is  first  given  on  both  sides  ; the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  then  addresses  the  jury,  and  the 
prisoner’s  counsel  speaks  last.  In  England  the 
prosecuting  counsel  may  rejily  if  evidence  is  given 
on  behalf  of  the  accused  ; and  the  Attorney-general 
or  Solicitor-general  claims  the  right  to  reply,  even 
if  no  such  evidence  is  given.  Again,  the  jury  in 
Scotland  may  find  the  charge  ‘not  proven;’  and 
this  verdict  is  so  far  final  that  the  piisoner  cannot 
be  put  on  his  trial  a second  time  on  the  same 
charge.  This  rule  gives  the  accused  an  additional 
chance  of  escape ; but  there  is  something  to  be 
said  against  the  expediency  of  permitting  a verdict 
wliich  leaves  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  un- 
decided, and  allows  the  accused  to  go  free  without 
clearing  his  character.  Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases 
was  no  part  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Session — it  was  introduced  in  1815  by  an  act  which 
adopted  most  of  the  English  rules.  As  in  England, 
the  jury  in  civil  cases  consists  of  twelve  persons  ; 
but  unanimity  is  not  essential.  If,  after  being 
kept  three  hours  in  deliberation,  nine  or  more  of 


the  jury  agree  on  a verdict,  their  verdict  is  taken 
as  that  of  the  jury.  If,  after  being  inclosed  nine 
hours,  the  jury  cannot  agree,  the  judge  is  entitled 
to  discharge  them,  and  generally  does  so.  The 
judge  may  allow  the  jury  refreshment  after  they 
are  locked  up  to  deliberate. 

In  Ireland  the  jury  laws  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  England.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1871  (Lord  O’Hagan’s  Act),  34  and  35  Viet, 
chap.  65,  modified  by  39  and  40  Viet.  chap.  21,  by 
which  the  empannelling  and  summoning  of  juries  is 
made  the  subject  of  more  stiingent  provisions,  the 
law  in  England  and  Ireland  was  precisely  similar. 
But  special  legislation  has  from  time  to  time 
withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of  juries  in 
Ireland  for  a limited  period  certain  crimes  of  an 
agrarian  or  ‘ quasi-political  ’ character  in  times  of 
great  national  excitement.  By  the  Crimes  Act,  50 
and  51  Viet.  chap.  20,  special  power,  extending  as 
high  as  that  of  imposing  sentences  of  six  months’ 
imprisonment,  on  conviction  of  certain  specified 
offences,  were  conferred  on  specially  constituted 
magisterial  courts  sitting  without  a jury.  And 
special  juries  for  the  trial  of  criminal  charges  may 
be  empannelled  in  certain  cases. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  Ireland  was  till  1898  entrusted 
not  only  with  the  ordinary  criminal  busine.ss  per- 
formed by  the  grand  jury  in  England,  but  also  with 
the  entire  local  government  of  the  country,  county 
by  county,  much  as  the  same  was  formerly  carried 
on  in  England  by  the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  ; 
but  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  with- 
drew all  its  administrative  functions,  and  conferred 
them  on  County  Councils  elected  triennially.  The 
authority  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  dated  from 
Anglo-Norman  times  ; and  laws,  custom,  and  tradi- 
tion of  700  years  were  summed  up  and  ascertained 
only  in  1836  by  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Act. 

in  the  United  States  English  principles  have  been 
adopted ; and  trial  by  jury  is  made  part  of  the 
constitution  in  most  of  the  states.  There  are  some 
states  in  which  the  jurors  are  empowered  to  decide 
questions  of  law  in  criminal  cases,  and  in  some  the 
judge  is  forbidden  to  charge  the  jury  on  the  facts. 
A verdict  can  be  returned  only  on  the  unanimous 
vote  of  a jury;  and,  with  a view  to  securing  impar- 
tiality, each  juror  is  required  to  swear  that  he  is 
free  from  any  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  case 
on  trial,  and  has  no  information  calculated  to  influ- 
ence his  decision.  The  law  permits  the  challenging 
of  individual  jurors,  both  peremptorily  and  for 
cause  ; and  this  right  has  frequently  heen  grossly 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  justice,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Dr 
Cronin  at  Chicago  (1889).  The  British  colonies 
have  framed  their  jury  laws,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  English  model. 

Jury  trial  has  been  established  in  France  (where 
the  verdict  of  a majority  is  sufficient),  and  in 
many  other  continental  countries,  in  most  of 
whicli  the  institution  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  English  jury.  There 
are,  of  course,  endless  differences  in  detail.  For 
the  particular  rules  as  to  qualifications  of  jurors, 
&c.  in  England,  reference  may  be  made  to  Arch- 
bold’s Practice,  and  Stephen’s  Digest  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

Jury  mast,  a temporary  spar,  used  to  replace 
a mast  which  has  been  lost  from  any  cause,  and 
so  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  some  port  for  more 
permanent  repair. 

Jus  Devolutum,  a phrase  of  ecclesiastical 
law  used  to  denote  the  right  of  a church  to  pre- 
sent a minister  to  a vacant  parish  if  the  patron 
neglect  to  exercise  his  right  within  the  legal  time. 
In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  if  a cure 
be  vacant  by  death  or  otherwise,  a fit  person' must 
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be  presented  to  the  presbytery  to  supply  the  cure 
•within  six  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
vacancy.  If  no  appointment  is  made  in  this  time  by 
the  congregation  the  right  of  presentation  accrues 
to  the  presbytery,  and  is  called  jus  devolutum. 

Jus  Gentium.  See  International  Law. 

Jus  IHariti,  a phrase  used  in  Roman  la'vv,  and 
adopted  in  the  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  legal  right 
accruing  to  a husband  qua  husband  over  his  wife’s 
property.  See  Husband  and  Wife. 

Jus  Primie  Noctis,  the  right  of  deflora- 
tion of  virgins,  granted  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage  to  a special  person,  as  a chief  or  a priest, 
among  many  savage  races,  as  the  Kinipetu-Eskimo, 
Caribs,  and  certain  Brazilian  tribes.  We  have 
accounts  by  early  travellers  describing  the  custom 
as  existing  in  Nicaragua,  Tenerifte,  Cambodia, 
Malabar  ; and  Sugenheim  asserts  that  the  French 
kings  Philip  VI.  and  Charles  VI.  could  not,  in  the 
14th  century,  induce  the  Bishops  of  Amiens  to  give 
up  the  ancient  right.  Amoim  many  savages  a simi- 
lar privilege  is  freely  granted  to  all  the  guests  at  a 
wedding — perhaps  a survival  of  a reward  for  help 
in  the  abduction,  although  Lubbock  ingeniously 
attempts  to  explain  it  as  originally  an  act  of 
expiation  for  individual  marriage.  Again,  a period 
of  privileged  and  unlimited  license  just  before 
marriage  is  not  uncommon ; while  we  often  meet 
with  the  practice  of  lending  a wife  or  a daughter 
to  a stranger  from  primitive  notions  of  hospitality. 
Dr  Karl  Schmidt  in  his  erudite  work,  J us  PrimcB 
Noctis,  cine  geschichtliche  Untcrsuchung  (Freiburg, 
1881 ),  contends  that  this  ‘ droit  du  seigneur  ’ never 
existed  in  Europe,  having  left  no  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  laws,  charters,  decretals,  trials,  or 
glossaries,  and  that  the  later  belief  in  it  is  merely 
‘ ein  gelehrter  Aberglaube,’  which  has  arisen  in 
various  ways,  as  from  reports  of  individual  cases  of 
tyranny  and  from  an  unnecessarily  gross  interpreta- 
tion being  attached  to  the  fine  paid  by  the  vassal 
to  his  feudal  lord  for  permission  to  marry.  Bach- 
ofen,  Giraud-Teulon,  and  Kulischer  regard  th&jus 
priince  noctis  accoi’ded  to  a special  person  as  a sur- 
vival from  a primitive  stage  of  promiscuity  or  com- 
munal marriage,  the  ancient  communal  right  being 
in  course  of  time  taken  away  from  the  community 
and  transferred  to  the  priest,  king,  or  noble,  as  its 
chief  representative.  It  is  perhaps  more  simply 
to  be  understood  as  a mere  tribute  that  may  be 
exacted  as  a right  by  superior  power,  as  by  the 
kings  of  Dahomey ; or  a supreme  mark  of  loyalty 
or  respect  offered  to  a chief  or  priest.  This  alleged 
ancient  seignorial  privilege  is  the  central  point  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  odious  play.  The  Custom 
of  the  Country. 

Jus  Relictae,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  right  of  a 
widow  to  a share  in  the  movable  or  personal  pro- 
perty of  her  deceased  husband.  See  Husband  and 
Wife,  Succession. 

Jussieu,  De,  the  name  of  a French  family 
which,  for  a century  and  a half,  numbered  among 
its  members  some  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  age. 
—Antoine  de  Jussieu,  born  at  Lyons,  6th  July 
1686,  and  died  at  Paris,  22d  April  1758,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  director  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Paris,  wrote  various  works  on  botany, 
and  edited  Tournefort’s  Institutiones  Botanicce 
(1719). — His  brother,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  born 
at  Lyons,  17th  August  1699,  and  died  in  Paris, 
6th  November  1777,  contented  himself  with  assist- 
ing Antoine  and  his  son  without  seeking  renown  by 
the  publication  of  his  own  observations.  In  1758 
he  was  named  superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  the 
Petit-Trianon,  and  there  arranged  the  plants  in 
accordance  with  a natural  system  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  his  nephew  Laurent 
subsequently  elaborated  in  a more  perfect  manner. 
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He  edited  the  second  edition  of  Tournefort’s  His- 
toire  des  Plantes  qui  naissent  dans  les  Environs 
de  Paris  (2  vols.  1725). — Antoine  Laurent  de 
Jussieu,  born  at  Lyons,  12th  April  1748,  died 
at  Paris,  17th  September  1836,  the  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Bernard,  was  appointed  professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Paris  Botanical  Garden  in  1770. 
His  Genera  Plantaritm  (1789)  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  modern  botanical  classification 
is  based  (see  Botany).  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  the  hospitals  of  Paris  w^ere  put  in 
his  charge.  In  1793  he  organised  the  library  of  the 
Museum,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  In  1826  he 
resigned  his  professorial  chair  to  his  son  Adrien. 
He  published  numerous  papers  on  botany  in  Annales 
du  Museum  (from  1804-20),  and  in  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Naturelles. — Adrien  de  Jussieu,  son  of 
Laurent,  born  at  Paris,  December  23,  1797,  died  in 
the  same  city,  June  29,  1853,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1826.  On  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1824, 
he  presented  as  his  thesis  a valuable  memoir  on 
the  Euphorbiacese.  This  was  followed  by  equally 
useful  papers  on  the  Rutacefe,  Meliaceae,  and 
Malpighiacefe,  and  a memoir  on  the  embryo  of 
the  Monocotyledons.  His  Cours  Elementaire  de 
Botaniqiie  (1842)  reached  a 12th  edition  in  1884. 
A nurnber  of  able  botanists  of  all  nations  owed 
their  training  to  him. 

Juste«  Theodore,  a Belgian  historian,  was 
born  at  Brussels,  11th  Januaiy  1818,  became  in 
1859  keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  there, 
and  in  1870  professor  of  History,  and  died  11th 
August  1888.  Juste  was  a voluminous  waiter,  but 
many  of  his  works  are  of  considerable  value  for  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
Fondateurs  de  la  Monarchic  Beige  {‘11  vols.  1865- 
81).  Many  of  his  earlier  works  (1830-80)  are 
abridged  in  Le  Pantheon  National  ( 1881 ). 

Juste  Milieu,  a French  term,  signifying  the 
just  mean,  or,  according  to  the  common  expression, 
the  golden  mean.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  this 
term  acquired  a political  signification,  and  came 
into  very  frequent  use,  because  of  the  declaration 
of  the  organs  of  Louis-Philippe,  that  the  juste 
milieu  was  the  only  principle  of  government  Avhich 
could  secure  the  welfare  of  France. 

Justice,  High  Court  of,  one  of  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  English  supreme  courts,  as  arranged 
by  the  Judicature  Acts  (q.v. ).  For  the  Scottish 
College  of  Justice,  see  Court  of  Session. 

Justice,  Lord  Chief,  the  title  given  to  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  ; formerly  given  also  to  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  was,  and  still  is.  Lord  Chief-justice 
of  England  ; and  on  him  W'ere  conferred,  in  1881, 
the  powers  of  the  Lord  Chief-justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  that  division  of  the  court  being  abolished. 
Puisne  (i.e.  les.ser  or  ordinary)  judges  in  all  divi- 
sions of  the  High  Court  bear  the  title  of  Justice, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  ‘ Mr  Justice  Smith,’  &c. 

Justice-general,  Lord,  the  highest  judge  in 
Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord  President  ot  the 
Court  of  Session  (q.v.).  Next  to  him  ranks  the 
Lord  Justice-clerk.  See  Justiciary  Court. 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1264  the  name 
custos  pads  appears  for  the  first  time  in  English 
history.  Until  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  officers  appointed  in  each  county 
to  maintain  internal  order  were  invariably  described 
as  guardians  or  conservators  of  the  peace.  Origin- 
ally royal  nominees,  the  conservators  of  the  peace 
were  after  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.,  chosen  (at 
least  occasionally ) by  the  whole  community  in  the 
county  court,  under  the  instructions  of  the  king 
conveyed  by  the  sheriff.  But  after  the  deposition 
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of  Edward  II.  the  appointment  of  special  custodes 
pads  was  ordained  by  parliament  (1  Edward  III. 
stat.  2,  chap.  16).  The  right  of  election  thus  taken 
away  from  the  people  was  soon  vested  in,  and  has 
ever  since  been  exercised  by,  the  sovereign.  While 
the  power  of  appointing  justices  of  the  peace  now 
practically  belongs  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  commission  of  the 
peace  is  in  theory  the  Queen’s  commission,  and 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  no  such  authority 
over  justices  of  the  peace  as  he  possesses  over 
judges  of  the  county  courts.  The  functions  of  the 
custodes  pads  appointed  in  1327  were  rapidly  and 
widely  extended  by  subsequent  legislation  ; and 
36  Edward  III.  stat.  1,  chap.  12,  gave  for  the  first 
time  to  the  old  custodes  pads  their  familiar  modern 
name.  In  1590  a new  form  of  commission  was 
agreed  upon,  in  wliich  all  the  particulars  formerly 
specified  from  a number  of  statutes  were  compre- 
hended in  words  of  general  description.  This  was 
presented  to  the  chancellor,  accepted,  sealed,  and 
with  sliglit  variations  has  continued  in  use  ever 
since.  Under  Richard  II.  justices  of  the  peace 
attending  quarter  sessions  were  entitled  to  4s.  a 
day,  payable  out  of  the  fines  and  amerciaments  at 
such  sessions.  It  appears,  liowever,  that  these 
payments  were  often  made  out  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  sheriff,  and  they  wei-e  abolished.  The  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  has  since  been  entirely 
gratuitous ; but,  after  the  conversion  of  the  con- 
stabulary into  police,  stipendiary  magistrates  exer- 
cising a summary  jurisdiction  not  unlike  that  of 
the  justices  have  been  appointed  in  all  large  cities 
and  in  many  large  towns.  The  office  of  justice  of 
the  ]ieace  seems  to  have  been  held  on  several  occa- 
sions by  a lady. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  minutely  the  history 
of  the  multifarious  duties  which  have  at  different 
periods  been  discharged  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  statute  11  Henry  VII.  chap.  3,  enabled 
them  to  determine  all  offences  except  treason  and 
felony  without  a jury  upon  information  in  the 
king’s  name.  But  this  act  was  repealed  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1653, 
when  the  Barebones  Parliament  made  marriage  a 
purely  civil  contract,  justices  of  the  peace  were 
empowered  to  hear  the  mutual  declarations  of  the 
contracting  parties.  They  were  authorised  by 
their  commission,  and  still  have  power,  to  receive 
infornration  with  regard  to  any  indictable  offence. 
They  were  also  invested  with  inrportant  adminis- 
trative frrnctions,  srrch  as  the  licensing  of  ale- 
houses and  the  appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor 
or  srrrveyors  of  highways  ; and  as  local  arrthority 
they  trairsacted  the  chief  county  business,  con- 
trolled the  county  police,  and  levied  the  county 
rates.  The  sutrrmary  jurisdiction  of  justices  of 
the  peace  has,  however,  been  defined  and  restricted 
by  recent  legislation,  and  the  Local  Governirrent 
Act  of  1888  has  transferred  to  the  new  county 
councils  rrrost  of  the  administrative  powers  for- 
merly exercised  by  the  county  justices  in  quarter 
sessions.  See  County,  and  Quarter  Sessions. 

There  are  two  classes  of  justices  of  the  peace — 
those  exercising  jurisdiction  within  counties,  and 
those  appointed  for  boroughs.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  1882,  sect.  158,  borough 
justices  have  no  authority  to  act  at  general  or 
quarter  .sessions  for  the  county.  County  justices, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  primd  fade  concurrent 
jurisdiction  within  any  borough  which  forms  part 
of  the  county.  This  presumption  is,  however, 
repelled  where  the  borough  charter  contains  an 
express  clause  to  the  contrary — called  a non  intro- 
mitter  clause — and  the  borough  has  its  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
borough  justices  no  special  qualification  beyond 
that  of  residence  in  or  within  seven  miles  of  the 


borough  is  required.  But  a county  justice  must 
have  an  estate  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  long 
leasehold  in  England  or  Wales  of  the  clear 
annual  value  of  £100,  or  a reversion  expectant 
on  leases  for  lives  of  £300  a year.  By  38  and 
39  Viet.  chap.  54,  it  has  now  been  further  pro- 
vided that  a person  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to 
be  appointed  a county  justice  who,  being  of  full 
age,  has  for  the  space  of  two  years  immediately 
preceding  his  appointment  been  the  occupiei'  of  a 
dwelling-house  assessed  to  the  inhabited-house 
duty  at  a value  of  not  less  than  £100,  and  shall 
have  been  rated  to  all  rates  and  taxes  in  respect 
of  such  premises.  No  sheriff  can  act  during  his 
shrievalty  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in 
which  he  is  sheriff ; and  no  person  can  be  appointed 
to  act  during  bankruptcy.  The  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  being  conferred  by  the  crown,  sub- 
sists only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 
The  commission  appoints  all  the  persons  named 
therein  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  county  specified, 
and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of  and 
determine  offences  committed  in  such  county  ; in 
which  number  some  particular  justices  with  legal 
or  special  qualifications  were  formerly  directed  to 
be  always  included,  and  no  business  was  to  be  done 
without  their  presence.  The  words  of  the  commis- 
sion ran  quorum  aliquem  vestrum  A,  B,  C,  D,  <kc. 
unum  esse  volumus ; and  the  persons  so  named 
were  called  justices  of  the  quorum.  It  is  now, 
however,  the  practice  to  include  nearly  all  of  the 
justices  in  the  quorum  clause. 

The  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  partly 
administrative  and  partly  judicial.  The  former, 
which  were  exercised  at  special  sessions,  used  to 
embrace  a great  variety  of  subjects,  but  since  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  sect.  3,  are  now  prac- 
tically restricted  to  the  licensing  of  ale-houses  and 
the  appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
control  of  the  police  in  counties  will  henceforth  be 
undertaken  by  a joint  committee  of  the  county 
council  and  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions. 
The  latter  fall  into  three  classes.  ( 1 ) The  justice 
of  the  peace,  like  the  ancient  conservator  pads,  is 
empowered  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  suppress  riots 
and  affrays,  to  take  security  for  good  behaviour, 
and  to  order  the  apprehension  and  committal  of 
criminals.  (2)  At  pietty  sessions  the  justices  are 
enabled  to  try  certain  minor  offences  summarily 
and  without  a jury.  (3)  The  commission  of  the 
peace  authorises  any  two  or  more  justices  to  hear 
and  determine  certain  graver  and  indictable  offences 
at  quarter  sessions.  The  statute  34  Edward  HI. 
chap.  1,  confirming  18  Edward  III.  stat.  2, 
chap.  2,  enabled  justices  of  the  peace  to  try  at 
quarter  sessions  all  felonies  and  trespasses  whatso- 
ever committed  within  the  county.  Comparatively 
recent  legislation  has  expressly  excepted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  quarter  sessions  the  most  serious 
offences  in  the  criminal  law,  such  as  murder,  per- 
juiy,  forgery,  bigamy,  abduction,  &c.,  and  only 
the  smaller  misdemeanours  and  felonies  are  now 
triable  at  these  courts.  The  orders  and  convictions 
of  justices  out  of  sessions  can  be  appealed  against 
to  quarter  sessions  ; and  an  order  made  at  quarter 
sessions  may  as  a general  rule  be  removed  into  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  by  writ 
of  certiorari. 

As  to  the  liability  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  in 
the  case  of  a justice  acting  erroneously  within  his 
jurisdiction,  an  action  will  not  lie  without  an 
express  allegation  and  proof  of  malice  and  want  of 
reasonable  or  probable  cause.  In  the  case  of  a 
justice  who  either  has  no  jurisdiction  or  exceeds 
it,  no  such  allegation  or  proof  is  required,  but  no 
action  can  be  brought  in  regard  to  a conviction 
or  order  till  it  has  been  quashed  upon  appeal.  ^ 

In  Scotland  the  duty  of  collecting  evidence  for 
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the  prosecution  of  criminals  restea  originally  upon 
the  justice-clerk  and  the  sheriff.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  a criminal  inquiry,  the  sheriff, 
under  the  authority  of  a writ  issued  by  the  justi- 
ciar, summoned  the  best  and  most  capable  men  of 
each  burgh,  town,  and  barony  within  his  shire  to 
appear  befoi-e  the  justice-clerk  and  give  informa- 
tion of  the  ci-imes  done  within  their  respective 
bounds.  This  being  done,  it  lay  with  the  justice- 
clerk  to  digest  the  materials  thus  returned  to  him, 
and  to  make  up  from  them  a roll  of  the  offenders’ 
names,  and  a file  of  dittay,  or  indictments  for  bring- 
ing those  persons  to  justice.  When  the  Scotch  cir- 
cuit system  was  reorganised,  a more  regular  and 
effective  method  of  taking  ‘ dittay  ’ was  adopted ; 
the  act  of  1587  empowered  the  king,  on  the  advice 
of  his  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  justice-clerk,  to 
appoint  ‘ honourable  and  worthie  persons  ...  in 
degree  earles,  lordes,  barronnes,  knights,  and  special 
gentlemen  landed,  experimented  in  the  lovable  laws 
and  customes  of  the  realme,  actuall  indwellers  in 
the  same  shires  ...  to  be  constant  and  continual 
up-takers  of  dittay.’  This  is  the  first  statute  deal- 
ing with  the  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Scotland.  The  office  was  further  regulated  by  acts 
in  1609,  1617,  1633,  and  1661.  The  form  of  com- 
mission is  practically  identical  with  that  which 
was  settled  for  use  in  England  in  1590.  There  is 
no  property  qualification  in  Scotland ; but  under 
6 Geo.  IV.  chap.  48,  sect.  27,  a solicitor  cannot 
be  nominated  a justice  of  the  peace  for  any 
county  in  which  he  is  practising.  By  19  and 
20  Viet.  chap.  48,  sect.  4,  the  disqualification 
does  not  extend  to  writers  or  procurators  who 
may  be  elected  magistrates  or  deans  of  guild 
in  any  burgh.  The  functions  of  justices  are 
partly  administrative  and  partly  judicial.  The 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  sect.  11, 
has  transferred  to  the  new  county  councils  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  justices  in  relation  to  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  the  execution  as  local 
authority  of  the  acts  relating  to  gas-meters,  ex- 
losive  substances,  weights  and  measures,  habitual 
runkards,  and  wild  birds ; ( 2 ) the  ajipointment 
of  visitors  of  public,  private,  or  district  lunatic 
asylums ; and  ( 3 ) the  registration  of  the  rules  of 
scientific  societies  under  6 and  7 Viet.  chap.  36. 
As  in  England,  the  justices  have  still  authority  in 
regard  to  the  licensing  of  ale-houses,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  laws,  &c.  The  jurisdiction  of 
justices  of  the  peace  is  partly  civil  and  partly 
criminal.  In  civil  questions  between  master  and 
servant  they  have  jurisdiction  to  any  amount. 
The  justices  can  entertain  applications  for  the 
aliment  of  bastard  children.  The  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  justices  is  now  practically  superseded  by 
that  of  the  sheriff  court,  unless  to  the  limited 
extent  allowed  by  the  Small  Debt  Act  ( 12  and  13 
Viet.  chap.  34 ).  There  is  no  trace  in  Scotland  of 
trial  with  a jury  before  justices  of  the  peace,  as 
in  England  at  quarter  sessions.  The  ordinary 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  justices  is  confined  to 
breaches  of  the  peace,  petty  thefts,  and  trifling 
assaults,  punishable  by  a small  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. A variety  of  penal  statutes  have  conferred 
upon  the  justiees  of  the  peaee  jurisdietion  in 
relation  to  the  revenue,  highways,  fishings,  and 
public-houses.  In  Ireland  the  justice  occupies 
practically  the  same  position  as  in  England. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  exists  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  some  of  the 
states  these  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the 
executive,  in  others  they  are  eleeted  by  the  people 
and  commissioned  by  the  executive  ; in  some  cases 
they  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but  as  a 

feneral  rule  they  are  appointed  for  a limited  period. 

ee  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  and  Poore’s  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions. 


Justices’  Clerk. — The  justices’  clerk  is  an  officer 
appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  ( who, 
although  not  themselves  trained  lawyers,  are  yet 
called  upon  to  administer  many  branches  of  the  law ) 
to  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to 
advise  them  as  to  points  of  law  and  practice,  to 
take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  every  case,  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  fines,  &c.  Eveiy  clerk  appointed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Justices’  Clerks  Act,  1877, 
unless  he  has  previously  held  a similar  appoint- 
ment for  a period  of  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  is 
required  («)  either  to  be  a barrister  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  years’  standing,  or  a solicitor  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judieature,  or  (6)  to  have  served 
for  not  less  than  seven  years  as  a elerk  to  a police 
or  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  to  a metropolitan 
police-court,  or  to  one  of  the  police-courts  of  the 
City  of  London.  Under  the  same  statute  justices’ 
elerks  receive  a fixed  salary  instead  of  deriving 
their  remuneration,  as  formerly,  from  the  court 
fees. 

Justices*  Lords.  Since  the  Norman  Conq^uest 
it  has  been  the  oecasional  practice  in  England  for 
the  sovereign  to  nominate  one  or  more  persons  to 
exercise  the  chief  powers  of  government  during  his 
temporary  absence  from  the  kingdom.  At  first 
this  duty  was  imposed,  principally  although  not 
perhaps  exclusively,  upon  the  justiciar.  But 
when,  after  the  death  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
functions  of  the  justiciar  were  gradually  distrib- 
uted and  his  office  itself  was  practically  abolished, 
custodes  regni  or  ‘ lords  justiees  ’ were  appointed  to 
govern  the  realm  during  the  sovereign’s  absenee. 
The  English  sovereigns  from  Edward  VI.  to 
James  II.  were  never,  Avhile  actually  reigning, 
absent  from  England  at  all ; and  William  III.  in 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  invariably  left  Queen 
Mary  to  discharge  the  duties  of  viceroy  when 
he  went  to  the  Continent.  But  after  the  death 
of  Mary  lords  justices  appear  to  have  been 
appointed  under  the  great  seal,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  king’s  absence,  five  times  between  1695  and 
1699.  The  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  usually  jilaced 
at  the  head  of  these  commissions.  The  Act  of 
Settlement  (12  and  13  Will.  III.,  chap.  2)  pro- 
vided ‘ that  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to 
the  erown  shall  go  out  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  without  consent  of  parliament ; ’ but  this 
clause  was  repealed  by  1 Geo.  I.  chap.  51 ; and 
George  I.  during  five  of  his  absences  from  Eng- 
land (1719,  1720,  1723,  1725,  1727)  left  lords 
justices  to  represent  him.  Similar  appointments 
were  made  by  George  II.  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Caroline ; and  George  IV.  on  his  visit  to  Han- 
over in  1821  delegated  his  authority  to  nineteen 
guardians,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  York,  heir-pre- 
sumptive, was  one.  During  the  reign  of  Victoria 
the  propriety  of  an  appointment  of  lords  justiees 
was  twice  considered — on  occasion  of  the  royal 
visit  to  France,  and  in  1845,  when  the  Queen  was 
preparing  to  visit  Germany ; and  on  the  latter 
occasion  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  view  taken  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  was  that,  although  the  great 
seal  could  not  be  used  out  of  the  I'ealm,  mandates 
of  the  sovereign  given  by  sign-manual  out  of  the 
realm  were  valid,  and  that  it  was  ‘in  the  breast 
of  the  sovereign,’  on  going  abroad,  to  appoint 
representatives  or  not,  as  might  be  deemed  for  the 
public  good.  This  debate  practically  settled  the 
question,  and  the  nomination  of  lords  justices  has 
fallen  into  desuetude.  These  appointments  were 
usually  made  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal, 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  parliamentary  confirmation 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  king’s  authority 
was  obtained. 

The  power  to  create  peers  has  only  once  l)eeu 
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delegated — by  Charles  I.  in  favour  of  Lord  Her- 
bert, afterwards  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  in  1644. 

Lords  justices  have  sometimes  been  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of  a 
viceroy  : but  in  modern  times  this  has  only  been 
done  during  occasional  absences  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, or  in  the  interval  between  the  demise  of 
one  lord-lieutenant  and  the  appointment  of  his 
successor.  These  lords  justices  have  usually  been 
the  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces. 

Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. — 
In  1811  it  was  found  that  the  work  devolving  on 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  Supreme  Judge  of  Appeal 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  too  severe  for  his  strength. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  a new  judge,  under  the  title  of  vice-chan- 
cellor, to  perform  part  of  his  duties  ; and  in  1851 
Lord  John  Russell  inti'oduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  This  statute  (14  and  15  Viet.  chap.  83) 
transferred  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor as  head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  a new 
tribunal  called  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery. 
The  members  of  this  court  were  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor himself,  and  two  other  judges  who  were 
required  to  be  at  the  date  of  their  appointment 
barristers  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years’  standing, 
took  rank  and  precedence  next  after  the  Lord 
Chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  were  styled 
Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chan- 
cery. Shortly  afterwards  the  lords  justices  were 
‘ entrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  lunatics 
by  warrant  under  the  Queen’s  sign-manual.’  The 
Judicatux-e  Acts  established  a new  Court  of  Appeal 
(see  Appeal),  in  which  there  are  four  ex  officio 
members — the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief- 
justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  President 
of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division — 
anxl  five  ordinary  members,  who  ai’e  called  ‘ lords 
justices  ’ after  their  predecessors  in  the  old  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery.  The  lords  justices  are 
now  merely  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
have  no  original  jurisdiction  in  the  Chancery 
Division.  Their  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  however, 
remains  sxibstantially  unaltered  ; and  by  section 
51  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  they  were 
appointed  additional  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  .Justice,  so  that  they  might  exercise  it  more 
effectively,  by  the  aid  of  all  that  original  juris- 
diction in  Chancery  which  was  formerly  auxiliary 
to  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy.  The  lords  justices 
occasionally  sit  as  additional  judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  When  acting  in  this  capacity 
they  are  bound  by  the  judgment  of  a Divisional 
Court,  even  although  they  may  disapprove  of 
it,  and  wouhl  have  reversed  it  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

Justiciary  Court,  the  highest  ciiminal  court 
in  Scotland.  Its  judges  ai-e,  since  1887,  the  judges  of 
the  Coxirt  of  Session  ( q.  v. ) ; formerly  there  u.sed  to  be 
but  seven  justiciary  lords,  five  of  them  appointed 
by  patent.  It  sits  usually  in  Edinburgh,  but  also 
holds  cii-cuit-courts  twice  a year  in  a number  of 
towns,  four  times  at  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen, 
and  six  times  in  Glasgow,  the  kingdom  being 
(livided  for  that  purpose  into  three  divisions  ox- 
circuits.  The  jurisdiction  embraces  all  crimes 
whatever ; and  it  is  an  appellate  court  as  regards 
inferior  ci-iminal  tribxinals.  Its  decisions  ai-e  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Justifiable  Hoinicide  is  the  killing  of  a 
human  being  withoxxt  incurring  legal  guilt,  as  where 
a man  who  has  been  dxxly  sentenced  is  hanged; 
where  one,  in  self-defence,  necessarily  kills  another 
to  preserve  his  own  life,  &c. 


Justin,  sxxrnamed  the  Martyx-,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  apologists  of  the 
Christian  church,  was  a native  of  Flavia  Neapolis, 
the  ancient  Sichem,  in  Samaria.  He  Avas  born 
probably  near  the  year  100  A.D.  His  father  Priscus 
was  a heathen,  and  Jxistin  xvas  educated  in  the 
religion  of  his  father.  He  became  an  ardent 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  beginning 
with  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  but  finally  adhering  to 
that  of  the  Platonists.  His  convei-sion  to  Chris- 
tianity he  ascribes  in  one  place  to  the  firmness  of 
the  Christian  martyrs,  in  another  to  a chance  meet- 
ing with  a venerable  stranger,  who  directed  him  to 
the  study  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  through 
them  to  the  gi-eat  Christian  teacher  whom  they 
foi-etold.  After  his  conversion  he  retained  the  gai-b 
of  a philosopher,  and  appears  to  hax^e  xvandered  from 
place  to  place,  as  we  find  him  disputing  at  Ephesus 
and  Rome,  if  not  in  other  cities  also.  His 
martyi-dom  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  some 
time  between  148  and  165,  but  the  stoi-y  rests  on 
no  sxxre  historical  evidence.  The  works  of  Justin, 
although  not  vei-y  volxxminoxxs,  are  highly  intei-est- 
ing  and  important.  The  only  books  ascribed  to 
him  with  cei-tainty  are  two  Apologies  for  the 
Christians,  the  first  (the  date  is  a matter  of  contro- 
versy, and  has  been  placed  anywhere  between  138 
and  160)  addressed  ‘to  Antoninxxs  Pius,’  the  second 
(perhaps  an  appendix  to  the  first)  ‘to  the  Roman 
senate;’  and  a Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew 
(date  perhaps  between  155  and  164),  which  professes 
to  be  the  record  of  an  actual  two  days’  dispxxtation 
held  at  Ephesus.  These  are  extant  in  two  MSS. 
only,  which  agree  vei-y  closely  Avith  each  other ; 
one  is  at  Paris  (date  1,364),  the  other  (date  1541) 
in  the  Phillipps  Library  at  Cheltenham.  The 
Speech  to  the  Greeks  is  possibly  Jxxstin’s  ; the  other 
Avorks  once  ascribed  to  liim  are  certainly  spxxi-ious. . 

The  first  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens 
(Paris,  1551).  The  Benedictine  edition  of  Justin,  by 
Maran,  appeared  in  1742  ; and  Otto’s — the  best— at  Jena 
(3  vols.  1842-47;  3d  ed.  1876  et  scq.).  There  are  good 
translations  of  Justin  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (1861) 
and  Clarke’s  Jufe-Ateme  iiimry  ( 1868 ),  and  a popular 
account  in  The  Christian  Fathers.  See  also  monographs 
by  Semisch  (Breslau,  1840-42),  Aube  (Paris,  1875),  Engel- 
hardt  (Erlang.  1878 ),  and  Bishop  Kaye  (new  ed.  1888 ) ; and 
Donaldson,  Hist,  of  Christ,  Lit.  and  Doctrine  ( vol.  ii.  1866 ). 

Justin,  a Roman  historian  Avho  flourished,  in 
all  probability,  in  the  3d  or  4th  centui-y,  although 
some  assign  him  an  earlier  date.  His  Historiar^im 
Fhilippicarum  Lihri  XLIV.  is  a selection,  x-ather 
than  an  abridgment,  from  the  Historice  Philippicce 
of  Trogxis  Pompeius,  a Avork  noAv  lost,  and  so  called 
from  its  being  in  the  first  instance  a history  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  but  really  a kind  of  history 
of  the  Avorld  doAvn  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  the 
East.  There  are  editions  by  Dxibner  ( 1831 ),  Hartwig 
(1860),  and  Rxxhl  (1886). 

Justin  I.  and  II.  See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Justinian  I.  Flavius  Anicius  Justinianus, 
nephew,  on  the  mother’s  side,  of  the  Emperor 
Justin,  AA-as  born  in  482  or  483  A.D.,  in  the  village 
of  Tauresium,  in  Illyria.  His  original  name  was 
Uprauda.  Although  of  obscure  parentage,  the  son 
of  a Slavonic  peasant,  he  shared  the  success  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Justin,  being  invited  at  an  early 
age  to  Constantinople,  Avhere  he  i-eceived  a careful 
education.  When  his  uncle  assumed  the  purple 
in  518  he  appointed  Justinian  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Asia.  His  tastes,  hoAvever,  inclin- 
ing him  rather  to  civic  pursuits,  he  declined  this 
appointment,  and  remained  attached  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  In  521  he  Avas  named  consul, 
and  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
uncle  he  continued  to  exercise  great  influence. 
In  527  the  Empei-or  Justin,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  pioclaimed  him  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
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Justin  survived  tliis  step  but  four  months,  and 
in  tlie  same  year  Justinian  was  proclaimed  sole 
emperor,  and  crowned  along  with  his  wife,  the 
famous  Theodora,  whom,  despite  of  her  more  than 
dubious  antecedents  as  an  actress,  he  had  raised 
to  the  position  of  his  wife.  Justinian,  on  Ids  acces- 
sion, was  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  His  reign,  which 
extends  over  thirty-eight  years,  is  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  history  of  the  late  empire.  Although  him- 
self without  the  taste  or  the  capacity  for  military 
command,  he  had  the  good  fortune  or  the  skill  to 
select  the  ablest  generals  of  the  last  days  of  Roman 
ndlitary  ascendency.  Under  the  direction  of  his 
generals,  and  especially  of  the  celebrated  Narses 
(q.v.)  and  Belisarius  (q.v.),  his  reign  may  be  said 
to  have  restored  the  Roman  empire,  at  least  in  out- 
ward appearance,  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  to  have 
reunited  the  East  and  West  under  a single  rule. 
In  his  first  war — that  with  Persia — he  concluded  a 
treaty  by  which  the  crisis  that  had  so  long  threatened 
was  at  least  warded  off ; but  the  rejoicings  which 
celebrated  its  termination  had,  owing  to  a domestic 
revolution,  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  authority  of 
Justinian  liimself.  A conflict  of  the  so-called  Blue 
and  Green  factions  in  the  circus  in  532  was  but  an 
outburst  of  political  discontent,  which  went  so  far 
as  to  elect  a rival  emperor,  Hypatius.  Justinian 
himself  was  struck  with  dismay,  and  had  made 
preparations  for  flight ; but  the  vigour  and  deter- 
mination of  Theodora  arrested  the  revolt.  Narses, 
with  a relentless  hand,  repressed  the  tumults, 
30,000  victims  having,  it  is  said,  fallen  in  a single 
day.  By  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  the  Vandal  king- 
dom of  Africa  was  re-annexed  to  the  empire  ; and 
the  same  general,  conjointly  with  Narses,  restored 
the  imperial  authority  in  Rome,  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  in  a large  portion  of  Spain.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  though  in  the  end  ineffective  works 
of  the  reign  of  Justinian  was  the  vast  line  of  forti- 
fications which  he  constructed,  or  renewed  and 
strengthened,  along  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
frontier  of  his  empire.  These  works  of  defence, 
and  the  construction  of  many  public  buildings  both 
in  his  capital  and  in^other  cities  of  the  empire, 
involved  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  the  fiscal 
administration  of  Justinian,  inconsequence,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  public  resources. 

It  is,  however,  as  a legislator  that  Justinian  has 
gained  his  most  enduring  renown.  His  good  for- 
tune in  obtaining  the  services  of  able  generals  was 
not  greater  than  that  which  attended  him  in  the 
field  of  law  and  legislation.  Brilliant  as  were  the 
triumphs  of  Narses  and  Belisarius,  they  were 
indeed  short-lived  in  comparison  with  the  work 
done  by  the  celebrated  Tribonian  (q.v.)  and  his 
coadjutors  in  the  way  of  reforming  and  codifying 
the  law.  Immediately  on  his  accession  Jus- 
tinian set  himself  to  collect  and  codify  the  prin- 
cipal imperial  constitutions  or  statutes  enacted 
prior  to,  and  in  force  at,  the  date  of  his  acces- 
sion. In  this  respect  he  followed  the  example 
set  by  his  predecessor,  Theodosian.  The  code  in 
which  these  constitutions  were  collected  was  pub- 
lished in  528-29,  and  it  contained  a general  pro- 
vision by  which  all  previous  imperial  enactments 
were  repealed  (see  Code).  But  Justinian’s  am- 
bition in  the  matter  of  consolidating  the  laws  went 
much  further.  Imperial  constitutions  made  up  but 
a comparatively  small  part  of  the  body  of  the  law. 
The  bulk  of  it  ( what  miglit  be  called  the  common 
law)  was  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  jurists — - 
i.e.  of  text  writers  and  commentators.  Of  these 
writings  there  were  at  this  time  many  hundreds  of 
volumes  in  existence,  and,  owing  to  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  opinions  of  the  various  writers,  the 
law  was  in  a state  of  great  uncertainty,  not  to  say 
confusion.  To  remedy  this  evil  Justinian  resolved 
upon  the  publication  of  a single  treatise  in  which 


the  commentaries  and  other  writings  of  the  jurists 
might  be  digested  and  harmonised.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  great  woi'k  was  entrusted  to  Tribonian, 
with  the  assistance  of  Theophilus,  a celebrated 
professor  of  law  at  Berytus  (modern  Be3a'out),  and 
two  other  professors,  and  eleven  advocates,  and  it 
was  completed  in  the  short  period  of  four  3’ears.  It 
was  published  in  fifty  books  under  the  title 
Digesta  or  Pandectce  on  31st  December  534. 
While  the  Digest  was  in  course  of  preparation 
Justinian  resolved  on  the  composition  of  a third 
legal  work — viz.  a systematic  and  elementary 
treatise  on  the  law  which  might  serve  as  a text- 
book for  the  use  of  students  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  larger  work.  The  preparation  of 
this  was  also  entrusted  to  Tribonian  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  having  been  completed  a few  days 
before  the  Digest,  was  published  in  four  books  on 
the  same  day  (31st  December  534)  under  the  title 
of  Distitut tones.  It  is  based  upon  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius,  and  is  familiar  to  all  modern  lawyers 
under  the  name  of  ‘ Justinian’s  Institutes.’  Mean- 
time, while  both  the  Digest  and  the  Institutes 
were  being  prepared,  the  Code  of  529  above  men- 
tioned was  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  re- 
published in  534  with  some  alterations,  and  especi- 
ally with  the  addition  of  fifty  new  constitutions 
(known  as  the  Quinquaginta  Decisiones)  which  had 
in  the  interim  been  pronounced  by  Justinian.  This 
new  edition,  in  twelve  books,  is  known  as  the 
Codex  Bepetitce  Prcelectionis,  and  is  the  one  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  no  copy  of  the  earlier 
codex  being  extant.  All  these  works  ( Code, 
Digest,  Institutes)  were  written  originally  in  Latin, 
and  all  of  them  were  prepared  with  care  and  skill, 
and  testify  to  the  great  ability  of  Tribonian  and  his 
co-editors.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  Digest 
Justinian  declared  by  a constitution  that  all  previ- 
ous law  books  and  decisions  were  to  be  hmd  as 
superseded,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  refer  to  them 
in  the  practice  of  the  courts.  During  the  subse- 
quent years  of  his  reign  Justinian  pronounced  from 
time  to  time  several  new  constitutions  or  laws, 
some  of  them  making  very  important  changes  in 
certain  departnxents  of  the  law.  These  ( mostlj'  in 
Greek ) were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Novellce  (i.e.  ‘the  Novels’  or  ‘New  Constitu- 
tion’). There  were,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
about  170  of  these  Novels.  The  Institutes,  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novels  together  make  up  what  is  known 
as  the  Corpus  J uris  Civilis. 

The  character  of  Justinian  has  been  much  can- 
vassed, and  opinions  are  not  agreed  about  it.  Pro- 
copius, in  two  separate  works,  has  painted  him  in 
very  different  lights.  Making  allowance,  however, 
for  much  exaggeration  of  his  abilities  by  con- 
temporary M-riters,  it  may  be  said  that  he  contrasts 
favourably  with  most  of  the  emperors,  whether  of 
the  earlier  or  the  later  empire.  If  his  personal 
virtues  be  open  to  doubt  (and  certainly  vanity, 
avarice,  and  inconstancy  were  in  no  small  degree 
characteristic  of  him ),  he,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
played undoubted  ability  as  a ruler,  and  in  the 
main,  just  and  upright  intentions.  He  died  on 
14th  November  565  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
and  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

A few  words  must  be  said  about  the  legislative 
reforms  carried  through  by  Justinian.  He  was  not 
only  a collector  and  codifier  of  the  laws  ; he  also 
introduced  in  many  directions  the  most  funda- 
mental changes  into  the  substantive  law  itself. 
The  following  were  the  most  important  changes  : 

( 1 ) He  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slaves — depriv- 
ing their  masters  of  the  power  of  putting  them  to 
death.  He  declared  that  anj^  one  who  put  a slave  to 
death  at  his  own  hand  should  be  guilty  of  homicide. 

( 2 ) He  greatly  revolutionised  the  law  of  intestate 
succession  bj-  giving  to  cognati  (relatives  on  the 
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mother’s  side)  an  equal  share  with  agnati  (relatives 
on  the  father’s  side)  of  the  same  degree.  These 
two  changes  in  the  law  were  probably  in  a large 
measure  induced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 
He  made  considerable  changes  in  the  law  of  divorce 
and  as  to  the  property  of  spouses,  and  he  reformed 
civil  procedure  in  the  way  of  making  it  uniform, 
and  introducing  a system  of  small-debt  courts. 

See  the  Life  by  Isambert  (Paris,  18.56);  by  G.  Body 
(6th  ed.  1889);  Newman,  Doctrine  of  Justinian  (4th  ed. 
1885);  Roby,  Introduction  to  the  Digest  (1884);  Muir- 
head,  Roman  Law  (1886). 

Jute  and  Jute  DIanufactnres.  Some 
attempts  on  a small  scale  to  utilise  jute-fibre  for 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  w’ere  made  at  Abingdon, 
in  Oxfordshire,  about  tbe  year  1820  or  soon  after 
it.  But  it  was  at  Dundee,  which  had  long  been 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  linen  industry, 
that,  in  1832  or  1833,  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
jute  first  began  to  give  promise  of  commercial 
success.  The  fibre,  then  little  known  in  Europe, 
was  at  first  received  with  suspicion,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  slowly  and  somewhat  stealthily  intro- 
duced as  a textile  material.  By  the  year  1850, 

however,  the 
use  of  jute  had 
become  exten- 
sive, and  since 
then,  owing, 
among  other 
things,  to  the 
improvements 
in  preparing 
and  spinning 
machinery,  the 
manufacture  of 
this  fibre  has 
rapidly  ex- 
tended, and  is 
now  carried  on 
at  Dundee,  the 
chief  seat  of 
the  industry, 
on  a gigantic 
scale.  Jute 
cloth  for 
Gunny-bags 
(q.v.)  and  for 
native  clothing 
has  long  been 
woven  on 
hand-looms  in 
Bengal,  where  the  plants  yielding  the  fibre  are 
cultivated.  Since  1857  a number  of  large  jute- 
mills,  fitted  up  with  textile  machinery,  driven  by 
steam-power,  have  been  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Calcutta.  The  comparatively  small  cost  at 
which  jute  can  be  raised  and  manufactured  will 
no  doubt  secui-e  its  permanent  success  as  a textile 
industry  ; but  the  fibre  is  decidedly  inferior  to  flax 
in  strength  and  especially  in  durability. 

Jute  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  two  closely- 
allied  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  lime-tree 
order  (Tiliacese).  One  species,  Corchorus  cap- 
mlaris,  is  cultivated  in  central  and  east  Bengal ; 
the  other,  C.  olitorius,  is  grown,  but  to  a more 
limited  extent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
The  former  gro\vs  from  5 to  10  feet,  sometimes  even 
to  14  feet,  in  height,  but  the  latter  is  rather  a 
smaller  plant.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
two  is  in  the  form  of  the  fruit,  which  in  C.  cap- 
sularis  is  globular,  and  in  C.  olitorius  much  elon- 
gated. Both  are  annuals  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  they  can  be  best  cultivated  on  a loamy  soil 
or  upon  one  of  clay  and  sand.  The  higher  lands 
produce  the  finest  qualities  of  jute.  Such  as 
IS  grown  upon  mud-banks  or  upon  submerged 
lands  is  mostly  larger  and  coarser.  The  sowing 


time,  which  is  regulated  by  the  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  soil,  extends  from  March  to  June. 
When  the  plants  flower,  which  they  do  in  some 

laces  in  the  end  of  June,  the  cutting  of  the  crop 

egins,  but  this  is  often  not  done  till  the  fruit 
is  formed.  The  harvest  is  not  entirely  finished  till 
October,  and  it  is  from  late  reaping,  with  the 
plants  in  seed,  that  coarse  jute  is  obtained,  tlie 
crop  yielding  the  best  fibre  if  cut  during  the  flower- 
ing period. 

The  fibre,  which  is  the  inner  bark,  is  separated 
from  the  stem  by  retting — i.e.  steeping  in  water 
(see  Flax).  Sometimes  the  jute  is  placed  in 
rivers,  but  more  generally  in  tanks  or  stagnant 
pools.  To  prevent  any  risk  of  discoloration  of  the 
fibre  in  the  process  the  jute  stalks  in  some  districts 
are  first  stacked  for  a few  days  to  allow  the  leaves 
to  decay.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  water 
used  and  the  character  of  the  crop,  the  period  of 
retting  lasts  from  two  days  to  fully  three  weeks. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  stop  the  process  as  soon  as 
the  fibre  begins  to  separate  from  the  stem,  other- 
wise it  rapidly  deteriorates.  It  is  believed  that 
retting  weakens  the  fibre,  and  that  if  it  could  be 
separated  from  the  bark  by  some  inexpensive 
mechanical  process  a better  quality  of  jute  than  it 
is  now  possible  to  obtain  would  be  sent  into  the 
market. 

Tlie  best  qualities  of  jute  are  of  a pale  clear 
yellow  or  buff  colour,  with  a silky  lustre,  easily 
spun  and  comparatively  strong.  But  there  are 
at  least  half  a score  of  well-known  commercial 
varieties.  Some  are  bright-coloured,  soft,  and 
strong,  and  such  are  best  for  textile  fabrics — 
i.e.  comparatively  soft,  for  all  jute  is  of  a hard  and 
woody  nature.  Other  kinds  are  coarse  and  strong, 
and  suited  for  making  ropes.  One  or  two  varieties 
which  are  of  weak  fibre  are  suited  for  making 
paper.  One  kind,  which  is  long,  soft,  and  fine, 
but  of  bad  colour,  is  largely  used  for  gunny-bags. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  harsh  and  brittle  character 
of  jute  it  is  subjected  to  a softening  process  on  a 
kind  of  crushing  mangle,  from  cisterns  attached  to 
the  top  of  which  oil  and  water  are  at  the  same 
time  sprinkled  evenly  upon  it.  Formerly  whale- 
oil  was  used  for  this  purpose,  but  of  late  years  a 
heavy  paraffin  oil  or  some  similar  mineral  oil  has 
been  largely  substituted  for  it,  a change  which 
caused  a great  fall  in  the  price  of  whale-oil.  The 
mangle  consists  of  four  horizontal  rows  of  fluted 
rollers,  9 inches  in  diameter,  between  which  the 
jute  passes  in  a continuous  layer,  entering  at  one 
end  between  the  first  pair  of  the  two  upper  rows, 
and  coming  out  at  the  opposite  end  between  the 
last  pair  of  the  two  lower  rows.  Besides  simply 
turning  round,  the  rollers  have  also  a slight  lateral 
motion,  so  that  the  jute  is  thoroughly  crushed  or 
nipped.  This  crushing — together  Avith  the  help  of 
the  oil  and  water — softens  the  fibre,  and  prepares 
it  for  the  spinning  processes. 

Jute  Avas  formerly,  and  to  a small  extent 
is  still,  spun  by  two  distinct  processes,  called 
‘ line  ’ spinning  and  ‘ tow  ’ spinning,  Avhich  cor- 
respond to  those  in  use  for  flax.  The  main 
difference  between  them  is  that  in  ‘ line  ’ spinning 
the  fibre  is  heckled  on  machines  with  heckle- 
stocks  furnished  Avith  steel  teeth,  Avhich  dress 
and  separate  the  line  or  best  part  of  the  fibre 
from  the  tow,  or  least  valuable  portion.  In  the 
‘ tow  ’ spinning  the  fibre  is  first  carded  on  carding- 
engines,  each  of  Avhich  has  a peculiar  arrangement 
of  revolving  cylinders,  armed  with  card  points  or 
pins  of  steel  wire.  What  may  be  called  the  card- 
ing process  of  spinning  is  no  longer  confined  to 
jute  toAv,  but  the  whole  of  the  jute  is  noAv,  as  a 
rule,  spun  on  this  system — i.e.  it  is  not  heckled  at 
all.  Jute-fibre  as  obtained  from  the  plant  being 
from  6 to  7 feet  long,  and  often  considerably  more. 
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it  requires  to  be  broken  into  lengths  of  from  14  to 
18  inches.  This  is  done  on  the  machine  called  the 
breaker-card,  upon  which  also  the  jute  is  cleaned 
and  the  fibres  laid  more  or  less  parallel  by  the 
action  of  the  card  points.  The  jute  leaves  the 
breaker-card  in  the  form  of  a continuous  lap  or 
sliver,  3 to  4 inches  broad,  and  fifteen  of  these  are 
drawn  out  and  delivered  as  a single  sliver  by  the 
second  carding  engine,  called  the  finisher-card. 
This  attenuation  is  accomplished  by  the  doffing- 
rollers  having  fifteen  times  the  surface  speed  of  the 
feed -rollers. 

The  sliver,  or  rather  slivers,  are  next  taken  to 
the  drawing-frame,,  where  their  fibres  are  further 
straightened  and  equalised.  The  drawing-frame 
has  feed-rollers,  travelling  gills  with  steel  teeth, 
and  drawing  and  delivery  rollers.  Here  four  slivers 
from  the  finisher- card  are  caught  by  the  feed  or 
retaining  rollers,  passed  through  the  travelling 
gills,  and  drawn  out  into  one  sliver  by  the  drawing- 
rollers,  which,  as  well  as  the  delivery-rollers,  move 
at  4^  times  the  speed  of  the  retaining-rollers.  The 
sliver  from  the  drawing-rollers  is,  besides,  usually 
doubled  by  passing  two  of  them  between  the 
delivery-rollers.  The  process  is  repeated  on  a 
second  drawing-frame  with  finer  and  closer  teeth 
than  those  on  the  gills  of  the  first.  The  object  of 
doubling  and  drawing  out  the  slivers  so  frequently 
is  that  the  thick  place  of  one  sliver  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  thin  place  of  another,  and  also  that 
the  different  kinds  of  jute  may  be  thoroughly 
mixed  both  as  to  quality  and  colour. 

Roving  is  the  next  operation,  and  the  roving- 
frame  in  the  arrangement  of  its  rollers  and  gUls  is 
similar  to  the  drawing-frame,  but  in  the  former  the 
parts  are  smaller  and  the  gill-teeth  finer  and  more 
closely  set.  As  the  sliver  on  this  machine,  after 
being  still  further  attenuated  by  drawing-out 
rollers,  requires  to  be  twisted  into  a loose  thread  or 
‘rove,’  a spindle  and  flier  are  provided,  as  well  as  a 
bobbin  upon  which  to  wind  it.  Finally  the  bob- 
bins of  ‘rove’  are  taken  to  the  spinning-frame, 
and  spun  into  yarn  upon  the  ‘ throstle  ’ principle. 
See  Spinning. 

Jute  fabrics  are  for  the  most  part  woven  of  yarn 
retaining  its  natural  colour.  But  for  some  pur- 
poses it  is  bleached,  and  when  used  for  carpets  or 
curtains  it  is  dyed  various  colours.  Although  it 
can  only  be  made  pure  white  with  difficulty,  it 
readily  bleaches  pale  enough  to  admit  of  its  being 
dyed  without  injury  even  to  bright  colours.  Dyes 
upon  jute  are,  however,  fugitive  unless  they  are 
dyed  by  a special  and  expensive  process,  which  is 
only  carried  out  to  a small  extent  in  practice.  At 
Dundee  the  ordinary  fabrics  made  of  jute  are 
Hessians,  sackings,  carpets,  tarpauling,  and  back- 
ings for  floorcloth.  The  last-named  are  woven 
on  looms  of  extraordinary  width  (see  Floor- 
cloth). Dyed  carpets,  curtains,  table-covers,  and 
the  like,  of  this  material,  are  attractive  enough 
in  appearance,  and  carpets  especially  are  largdy 
made.  These  are  cheap  but  not  very  durable. 
Millions  of  small,  brightly-dyed  prayer  carpets  for 
Moslems  are  sent  from  Dundee  to  the  East. 
Fabrics  made  of  jute  are  easily  rotted  by  damp, 
and  cannot  be  often  washed  and  dried  like  linen  or 
cotton  goods  without  injuring  them.  This  fault  of 
jute  soon  betrays  itself  if  it  is  mixed  with  flax  for 
towelling.  Jute,  from  its  somewhat  glossy  lustre, 
is  occasionally  used  to  sophisticate  silk  ; and  it  has 
been  employed  to  some  extent  to  make  wigs  and 
other  articles  in  imitation  of  those  made  of  human 
hair,  chiefly  for  theatrical  purposes. 

The  following  calculation  made  by  Indian  com- 
mercial men  in  1883,  and  quoted  in  Watt’s  Diction- 
ary  of  Indian  Products,  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  jute  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  raw  jute  to  supply  its  factories  per  week,  Scot- 
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land  (Dundee)  required  fully  18,400  bales,  England 
1860  bales,  and  Ireland  730  bales ; total  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  21,000  bales.  France  required 
weekly  4000  bales,  Germany  2170  bales,  and  other 
European  countries  between  them  2000  and  3000 
bales.  The  annual  consumpt  in  all  Europe  was 
then  estimated  at  321,400  tons,  or  1,800,000  bales. 
There  were  actually  shipped  in  the  year  1882-83 
to  Europe  2,364,400  bales,  but  some  may  have 
been  re-shipped.  At  that  time  the  twenty-two 
Indian  factories  consumed  yearly  107,000  tons,  and 
other  countries  not  included  above  ( chiefly  America 
and  Australia)  required  another  107,000  tons.  The 
total  annual  consumpt  of  raw  jute  in  the  world  at 
that  time  was  thus  about  535,400  tons,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  roundly  taken  at  £6,000,000.  In 
1892-98  the  jute  annually  shipped  from  Calcutta 
fluctuated  from  2,216,000  bales  to  2,990,000  bales  ; 
and  the  price  varied  from  £10  per  ton  to  £13,  15s. 
In  1896,  one  of  the  years  when  imports  were 
greatest,  the  total  import  was  340,649  tons,  value 
£4,167,492;  wliile  of  jute  yarn  there  were  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  37,224,300  lb., 
value  £378,356,  and  of  jute  woven  goods,  257,146,200 
yards,  value  £2,269,692.  Of  British  exports,  three- 
fourths  go  to  the  United  States,  and  an  increasing 
quantity  to  Germany.  Of  7190  textile  manufac- 
tories in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890,  only  116 
were  jute-mills. 

Dundee  has  no  monopoly  : Indian  rivalry  has 
become  formidable.  The  number  of  Indian 
steam  factories,  mostly  near  Calcutta,  was,  in 
1890,  twenty-four,  giving  employment  to  49,000 
persons,  and  using  up  annually  143,450  tons  of  jute. 
From  a comparative  statement  of  the  wages  jiaid 
to  six  classes  of  work-people  in  a Dundee  and  in  a 
Calcutta  jute-mill,  published  in  1884,  it  appears 
that  in  Scotland  they  earn  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  more  than  they  do  in  India,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  weavers,  whose  pay  is  more  nearly  equal  in 
the  two  countries,  and  of  unskilled  labourers,  whose 
wages  are  very  small  in  the  East.  But  it  is  said 
that  to  produce  a finished  piece  of  jute  fabric  seven 
persons  in  India  are  required  to  do  as  much  as 
three  at  home.  The  elasses  of  goods  manufactured 
are,  however,  not  e.xactly  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
the  comparison  cannot  be  very  accurately  made. 

The  value  of  jute  manufactures  (yarns  and  woven 
fabrics)  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1894  was  £2,423,913.  The  United  States  import 
annually  some  20,000  tons  of  jute,  besides  70,000 
or  80,000  tons  of  jute-bults  (lower  part  of  stem 
and  upper  part  of  roots).  The  States  may  be  said 
to  pay  $10,000,000  annually  for  imported  jute 
and  jute  goods,  though  the  plant  is  now  being 
grown  successfully  in  the  southern  states,  and 
though  machinery  is  being  developed  with  the  view 
of  rendering  America  independent  of  foreign  jute. 

Jilterbog,  or  Juterbogk,  a town  in  the 
Prussian  provinee  of  Brandenburg,  39  miles  by 
rail  SSW.  of  Berlin.  Cloth,  cigars,  and  wine  aie 
manufactured.  Pop.  6797.  Near  Jiiterbog  is  Den- 
newitz,  where  the  Prussians  under  Billow  defeated 
the  French  under  Ney  and  Oudinot,  September  6, 
1813. 

Jutland  (Dan.  Jylland),  the  only  considerable 
peninsula  of  Europe  that  points  directly  north,  has 
since  early  in  the  10th  century  formed  a portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  (q.v. ).  Area,  9754  sq. 
m.  ; pop.  (1890)  942,120.  Jutland  is  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by  the 
Cimbri  (q.v.);  hence  it  was  called  the  Cimbrian 
Peninsula  or  Chersonesus.  In  the  5th  century  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Jutes,  who  took  part  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Saxons  to  England.  The  Jutes 
were  succeeded  by  the  Danes,  who,  under  the  name 
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of  Normans  (Northmen),  frequently  desolated  the 
coast  of  Germany  and  France. 

Juvenal.  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis  was  horn 
about  55  A.D.  at  Aquinum,  in  the  Volscian 
country,  where  his  father,  a free  Roman  citizen, 
possessed  an  estate.  He  received  the  usual  rhetori- 
cal education  in  Rome,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Martial,  and  at  least  the  acquaintance  of  Statius 
and  Quintilian.  Probably  under  Titus,  or  early  in 
Homitian’s  reign,  he  served  as  tribune  in  the  army, 
and  in  his  native  town  filled  the  important  posts 
of  censor  and  flamen  of  the  deified  Vespasian.  We 
know  from  an  inscription  apparently  written  by 
himself  that  he  was  in  Britain  and  returned  home 
in  safety,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
there  in  a military  capacity.  That  he  was  in 
Upper  Egypt  is  certain,  but  that  he  was  banished 
thither  by  Hadrian  is  merely  a more  plausible  con- 
jecture than  that  he  died  an  octogenarian  under 
Antoninus  Pius. 

His  interest  for  posterity  depends  altogether  on 
his  sixteen  satires,  still  extant,  which  occupy 
the  very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature,  and  are 
of  priceless  value  as  pictures  of  the  Roman  life 
of  the  Empire.  The  order  in  which  these  com- 
positions follow  each  other  in  the  earliest  manu- 
scripts and  latest  editions  seems  to  have  been  that 
in  which  they  were  originally  published.  They 
were  grouped  probably  by  Juvenal  himself  into  five 
books,  and  these  were  given  to  the  world  at  inter- 
vals, during  which  he  seems  to  have  undergone  not- 
able changes  of  jiiood.  The  first  book  contains  the 
first  five  satires,  and  saw  the  light  in  the  early  years 
of  Trajan’s  government.  It  presents  Juvenal’s 
powers  at  their  highest  and  most  sustained  pitch, 
fresh  from  living  experience  of  Doinitian’s  brutalis- 
ing sway,  the  forms  and  effects  of  which  constitute 
their  main  theme.  Book  second  consists  of  one 
satire,  the  sixth,  levelled  at  females  in  general,  of 
whom,  in  their  degraded,  unsexed  condition  under 
the  empire,  he  draws  a well-nigh  savage  picture, 
unrelieved  by  any  touch  of  that  chivalry  which 
belongs  to  a later  and  christianised  civilisation. 
By  many  ( chiefly  French  and  Italian ) critics  it  is 
reckoned  his  chef-d’cmvre.  It  probably  appeared  a 
little  before  the  death  of  Trajan.  The  third  book 
was  published  soon  after  Hadrian’s  accession,  and 
comprises  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  satires. 
Interwoven  with  passages  of  earlier  composition 
than  that  date,  tliese  touch,  without  uniformly 
maintaining,  the  high  level  of  the  preceding  ones. 
The  fourth  book,  also  published  under  Hadrian,  is 
made  up  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  satires, 
and  in  the  best  of  them,  the  tenth,  on  the  ‘Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,’  notwithstanding  its  fine  de- 
clamatory swing  and  its  characteristic  misogyny, 
there  is  a softer  spirit,  as  of  the  ‘ years  that  bring 
the  philosophic  mind,’  or  at  least  temper  the  im- 
petuosity of  earlier  manhood.  The  fifth  book, 
again  given  to  the  world  in  Hadrian’s  time,  con- 
tains satires  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen, 
and  even  more  than  its  predecessor  betrays  the 
softening  influence  of  age,  while  distinctly  the  least 
vigorous  and  eflective  of  the  series. 

Juvenal  and  Horace  respectively  represent  the 
two  schools  into  which  satire  has  always  been 
divided;  and  from  one  or  other  of  them  every 
classical  satirist  of  modern  Europe  derives  his 
descent.  As  Horace  is  the  satirist  of  Ridicule, 
so  Juvenal  is  the  satirist  of  Indignation.  Juvenal 


is  not  a man  of  the  world  so  much  as  a reformer, 
and  he  plays  in  Roman  literature  a part  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  He  uses  satire  not  as  a branch  of 
comedy,  which  it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine 
for  attacking  the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  life  and  taste,  the  crimes,  the  follies, 
and  the  frenzies  of  a degenerate  society.  He  has 
great  humour  of  a scornful,  austere,  but  singularly 
pungent  kind,  and  many  noble  flashes  of  a high 
moral  poetry.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  old 
Bovum  genius — as  distinct  from  the  more  cosmo- 
politan kind  of  talent  formed  by  Greek  culture — is 
plainly  discernible  in  Juvenal.  He  is  as  national 
as  the  English  Hogarth,  who  perhaps  gives  a 
better  image  of  his  kind  and  character  of  faculty 
than  any  single  English  humorist  or  moralist  that 
we  could  name.  Juvenal  has  been  better  trans- 
lated in  our  literature  than  almost  any  other  of  the 
ancients.  Dryden’s  versions  of  five  of  his  satires 
are  amongst  the  best  things  he  ever  did.  Dr 
Jolinson  imitated  two  of  the  most  famous  in  his 
London  and  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ; and  the 
version  of  the  whole  of  them  by  Giflbrd  is  full  of 
power  and  character. 

The  latest  and  best  editions  of  Juvenal  are  those  of  O. 
Jahn  (2d  ed.  by  Biicheler,  1886),  A.  Weidner  (Leip. 
1889),  and  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (Bond.  1878-86).  Other  anno- 
tated editions  are  those  of  Macleane,  Lewis  (with  a 
literal  prose  translation ),  and  Pearson  and  Strong. 

Juvenile  Offenders.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
persons  are  considered  capable  of  committing  crime 
when  of  the  age  of  seven,  and  are  punishable  like 
other  persons.  But  in  England  and  Ireland,  when- 
ever a person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  is  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  the  court  or  magis- 
trates may  also  sentence  him  to  be  sent  to  a refor- 
matory school  for  not  less  than  two  or  more  than 
five  years.  Such  sentence,  however,  cannot  be 
passed  upon  an  offender  under  ten  years  of  age, 
unless  his  offence  is  by  law  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment,  or  unless  the  sentence 
come  from  a superior  court,  such  as  a court  of 
assize  or  of  quarter  sessions.  Children  who  have 
not  yet  committed  crime,  but  are  in  a vagrant  and 
neglected  state,  may  also  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school. 

Jnxoil,  William,  one  of  the  figures  on  the  last 
‘memorable  scene’  of  Charles  I.,  was  born  at 
Chichester  in  1582.  From  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School  he  passed  to  St  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  succeeded  Laud  as  its  president  in  1621. 
Already  he  had  held  livings  at  St  Giles,  Oxford, 
and  Somerton  in  Oxfordshire,  and  through  Laud’s 
influence  he  became  successively  dean  of  Worcester, 
prebendary  of  Chichester,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  Bisliop  of  London.  In  1635  also  he  was  ihade 
Lord  High  Treasurer — ‘a  dignity,’  Laud  writes 
proudly,  ‘ held  by  no  churchman  since  Henry  VII. ’s 
time.’  In  Charles’s  vacillation  about  the  fate  of 
Strafford,  Juxon  advised  him  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  bill,  ‘ seeing  that  he  knew  his  lordshij)  to  be 
innocent.’  He  ministered  to  the  king  in  his  last 
moments,  and  it  was  into  his  hands  that  Charles 
delivered  his  George  with  the  word  ‘Remember.’ 
During  the  Commonwealth  Juxon  amused  himself 
with  his  pack  of  hounds  at  his  country-house  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  four  months  after  the  Restora- 
tion was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
died  at  Lambeth,  4th  June  1663. 
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is  the  eleventh  letter  in  our 
alphabet.  The  symbol  was  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic picture  of  a bowl  (see 
Alphabet  ).  When  taken  over 
by  the  Phoenicians  the  letter 
was  called  Jcaph,  ‘ the  hand,  ’ 
the  two  slanting  strokes  being 
probably  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  forefinger  and  the  thumb.  With  little 
change  of  form  or  name  it  was  transmitted  to 
Greece  as  kappa,  and  then  with  the  other  Greek 
letters  it  passed  into  the  primitive  alphabet  of 
Italy,  where  it  was  retained  by  the  Umbrians 
and  the  Oscans,  but  ultimately  discarded  by  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Romans.  That  it  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Latin  alphabet  is  proved  by  its  occur- 
rence in  two  or  three  of  the  earliest  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, and  by  its  retention  in  certain  conventional 
archaic  abbreviations,  such  as  KAL  for  calendm. 
It  was  not  used  in  classical  Latin,  since  after  the 
invention  of  G ( see  G ) it  was  superfluous,  the  letter 
C having  acquired  precisely  the  same  sound,  that 
of  the  sharp  guttural  mute,  which  is  formed  by 
raising  the  tongue  to  the  back  of  the  palate. 
Hence  this  sound  came  to  be  denoted  by  C in 
the  Latin  alphabet  and  in  all  the  alphabets  derived 
directly  from  it,  such  as  Italian,  ■ French,  and 
Spanish ; while  the  symbol  k was  retained  in  the 
alphabets  which  were  directly  or  remotely  influ- 
enced by  the  Greek,  such  as  Coptic,  Russian, 
Wallachian,  Servian,  Runic,  Gothic,  and  German. 
Thus  in  French  the  letter  k is  only  used  in  modern 
loan-words,  such  as  kepi,  or  kilometre;  while  in 
German  c is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  words 
derived  from  Latin  or  French,  such  as  criminal, 
civil,  consul,  or  canal. 

In  England,  where  the  two  influences  met  and 
encountered  each  other,  the  usage  is  conflicting. 
In  the  southern  or  Saxon  shires,  into  which  the 
alphabet  was  introduced  by  Roman  monks,  c was 
at  first  universal,  k being  unknown  before  the  12th 
century.  In  the  northern  or  Anglian  shires,  which 
possessed  the  runes,  a script  ultimately  of  Greek 
origin  (see  Runes),  k is  found  in  very  early 
MSS.,  such  as  the  Rushworth  Gospels.  To  the 
Northumbrian  missionaries,  to  whom  the  conver- 
sion of  Germany  is  chiefly  due,  may  be  attributed 
the  use  of  k instead  of  c in  the  German  alphabet. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  the  pho- 
netic power  of  c became  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  its  French  value  of  s in  such  words 
as  city,  and  hence  in  the  12th  and  following  cen- 
turies the  use  of  k began  to  spread  from  the 
northern  counties  to  the  east  midlands,  and  then 
to  East  Anglia,  being  employed  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  vowels  e and  i,  where  the  value  of  c was 
most  ambiguous.  Hence  in  Middle  English  we 
find  k in  the  words  Kent,  keen,  kith,  kin,  king, 
keep,  and  key ; and  also  before  n in  the  words  knave, 
knee,  knead,  know,  knot,  and  knight,  in  all  of 
which  c had  formerly  been  employed.  It  is  also 
used  in  words  of  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  or  northern 
origin,  such  as  ken,  keg,  kid,  kill,  kilt,  kindle,  kirk, 
kippered,  kink,  and  in  such  modern  loan-words  as 
Koran,  kangaroo,  and  kaleidoscope.  But  on  the 
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whole  the  usage  in  English  accords  more  with 
Latin  and  F'rench  than  with  Greek,  German,  and 
Russian. 

a Himalayan  peak.  See  Godwin- Austen. 

Kdaba  ( Arab. , ‘ square  house  ’ ),  the  name  of  an 
oblong  stone  building  within  the  great  mosque  of 
Mecca.  See  Mecca. 

Kaama«  a large  species  of  Antelope  (q.v. ). 
Kabbala.  See  Cabbala. 

Kabul,  or  Cabul  ( the  Kabura  of  Ptolemy ),  a 
very  ancient  town  which  has  figured  prominently  in 
modern  history.  It  was  taken  in  1394  by  Tamer- 
lane, and  again  in  1739  by  Nadir  Shah,  whose 
son  Ahmed  Khan  founded  the  Durani  dynasty. 
Timur  made  Kabul  the  capital  of  Afghanistan  in 
1774.  It  is  memorable  for  the  events  which  led  to 
the  terrible  disaster  of  1842  (see  Afghanistan). 
It  was  taken  in  September  of  that  year  by  Pollock, 
and  its  bazaar  was  destroyed ; after  which  it  re- 
mained unvisited  by  Europeans  till  the  year  1879, 
when  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was  appointed  Resident. 
The  story  of  his  murder  is  still  recent  history.  On 
its  capture  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  the  city  was 
again  held  by  a British  force  for  a time  ; but  after 
the  instalment  of  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  on  the 
throne,  the  British  forces  again  evacuated  Afghani- 
stan in  August  1880. 

Kabul  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Takht-i-Shah  and  Asmai  hills  which  separate  it 
from  the  Chardeh  plain.  On  a spur  of  these  hills 
south  of  the  city  is  the  fortress  of  Bala  Hissar  ( or 
‘upper  fort’))  once  an  important  stronghold,  but 
now  abandoned.  The  city,  which  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  mud-built  buildings  w'ith  flat 
roofs,  is  traversed  by  the  main  bazaar,  the  streets 
of  which  diverge  from  the  central  square  and  divide 
the  city  into  four  quarters.  The  Kabul  bazaar 
rivals  that  of  Kandahar,  and  includes  every  variety 
of  trade.  Carpets,  camel-hair  cloth,  and  skins  are 
perhaps  the  chief  specialities ; but  there  are  now 
many  shops  in  which  European  goods  can  be 
purchased,  and  Kabul  is  rapidly  assuming  the 
general  character  of  an  Indian  mart.  Roads  have 
been  improved  and  wheel  traffic  introduced,  cultiva- 
tion has  been  much  developed,  and  new  buildings 
added  which  greatly  improve  the  city.  Communi- 
cation with  India  is  now  regular  and  constant, 
there  is  a growing  trade  with  central  Asia,  and 
the  Afghan  policy  of  exclusiveness  towards 
strangers  has  been  greatly  modified.  The  canton- 
ment of  Sherpur,  situated  about  a mile  north  of 
the  Bala  Hissar,  where  the  British  troops  were 
beleaguered  in  1880,  is  maintained  in  good  repair. 
Close  to  it  are  still  to  be  traced  the  outlines  of 
the  old  British  entrenchment  of  1840.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Bemara  ridge,  which 
flanks  Sherpur  on  the  north,  is  the  Enolisli 
cemetery,  now  protected  by  a high  Avail  and  kept 
in  fairly  good  order.  Kabul  is  celebrated  for  its 
fruit,  its  grapes  and  melons  being  especially 
famous.  The  elevation  of  the  plain  above  sea- 
level  is  about  6000  feet,  Avhich  ensures  a delight- 
ful temperature  and  fine  climate  in  summer,  but 
is  sometimes  severely  cold  in  Avinter,  Avhen  snoAV 
occasionally  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
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several  feet,  and  communication  is  frequently 
interrupted.  The  population  of  the  city  probably 
does  not  exceed  70,000,  and  it  is  composed  of 
all  the  varied  elements  of  Afghan  nationality. 
Duranis  (or  true  Afghans),  Ghilzais,  Hazaras, 
Tajiks,  and  Kizzilbaslies  form  the  chief  Moham- 
medan part  of  the  population,  whilst  Hindus 
are  numerous  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  and  a 
few  Jews  are  also  to  be  found. 

The  Kabul  River  rises  at  Sar-i-Chashma,  near 
the  source  of  the  Helmund,  flows  through  Kabul 
city,  and,  mainly  by  a long  series  of  precipitous 
denies,  finally  reaches  the  Indus  at  Attok.  The 
length  of  its  course  (generally  south-easterly)  is 
about  270  miles,  and  for  the  most  part  its  volume 
is  insignificant,  although  it  sometimes  floods  the 
country  about  Naoshera. 

Kabyles,  a branch  of  the  great  Berber  race  of 
North  Africa.  See  Berbers  ; also  Algeria,  and 
Tunis. 

Kadiak,  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Alaska, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  Alaska  Strait.  It 
is  mountainous  and  heavily  -w'ooded,  contains  good 
harbours,  and  has  an  area  of  3465  sq.  ni.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a tribe  of  Eskimos,  engaged  in  the 
salmon-fishery,  and  has  a pop.  of  1500. 

Kaempeviser.  See  Denmark  ( Literature  ). 

Kaf,  the  mountain  which  in  Mohammedan 
legend  surrounds  the  world. 

Kafla,  or  Feodosia,  a seaport  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Tauiida,  on  a bay  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Crimea,  62  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Simferopol. 
It  is  defended  by  walls  and  a citadel,  and  con- 
tains the  ruined  palace  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea 
and  a Greek  cathedral.  Near  by  is  an  Armenian 
monastery  ( 1442 ).  Soap  and  caviare,  camel-hair 
carpets,  and  sheepskin  rugs  are  manufactured  ; and 
here  is  the  only  oyster- fishery  in  Russia.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  but  there  is  com- 
paratively little  shipping.  Pop.  (1891)  10,796. — 
The  ancient  Theodosia  or  Feodosia  was  a flourish- 
ing colony  of  the  Milesians ; in  the  13th  centuiy 
the  Genoese  founded  here  a successful  trade-dep6t, 
which  they  called  Kafla.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  in 
1475,  and  to  the  Russians  in  1792. 

Kaffir  Bread,  a name  given  to  several  South 
African  species  of  Encephalartos,  which,  like 
many  others  of  their  order  (Cycadaceae,  q.v.),  have 
much  starch  in  their  stems,  and  afford  a kind  of 
sago  and  a not  unnutritious  bread. 

Kaffir  Corn.  See  Durra. 

Kaffirs  (also  spelt  Kafirs  and  Caffres),  a 
well-marked  division  of  the  Bantu  family  of 
the  Negro  race,  inhabiting  the  districts  now 
known  as  Swaziland,  Zululand,  the  South  African 
Republic,  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  the  Cape 
Colony  dependency  of  Pondoland,  Griqualand 
East,  Tembuland,  and  Transkei.  They  embrace 
two  main  divisions,  the  Zulus  (q.v.)  and  the 
Kaffirs  proper.  The  word  ‘ Kaffir  ’ is  a corrupt 
form  of  the  Arab  ‘Kafir,’  meaning  ‘unbeliever,’ 
and  was  borrowed  from  the  African  Mohammedans 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  from  them  by  the  Dutch 
and  English.  The  Kaffirs  proper  never  at  any 
time  formed  one  united  race,  but  have  always  been 
split  up  into  a number  of  tribes,  the  most  influen- 
tial of  whicli  have  been  the  Ama-Tembu,  the 
Ama-Xosa  (represented  by  the  Gcalekas  and  the 
Gaikas ),  and  the  Ama-Mpondo.  Of  these  the  first 
named  are  the  tribe  of  royal  blood,  though  the 
greatest  power  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  GcaleKa  chief.  Tlie  Kaffirs  are  a fine,  stalwart 
race  of  men,  well  made,  muscular,  and  tall.  Their 
skin  varies  in  colour  from  light  brown  to  sepia 
black.  The  racial  characteristics  depart  more  and 
more  from  the  strict  Negro  type  the  farther  the 
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tribe  lies  to  the  south.  Yet  in  all  the  nose  is 
broad,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  hair  woolly  ; but  it 
does  not  grow  in  tufts,  as  is  generally  asserted. 
They  are  fond  of  decorating  their  persons  with 
beads,  shells,  and  feathers,  and  they  protect  their 
skins  from  the  sun  by  rubbing  them  with  fat  and 
red  clay,  which  makes  them  look  like  polished 
bronze.  The  women,  upon  whom  devolves  the  hard 
labour  of  cultivating  the  fields,  are  individually  of 
inferior  physique  to  the  men.  The  principal  article 
of  dress  is  a tanned  ox-skin  ; but  for  this  many  have 
within  recent  years  substituted  a blanket.  They 
live  in  beehive-shaped  huts,  grouped  in  kraals  or 
villages.  These  huts  are  formed  of  strong  wicker- 
Avork  frames  thatched  with  reeds  and  grass,  the 
largest  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  7 or  8 feet 
high  in  the  centre.  They  are  a pastoral  people, 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  men  being  stock- 
breeding  and  hunting  ; but  in  quite  recent  times  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  begun  to  extend  amongst 
them.  The  care  of  cattle  is  the  most  honourable 
employment,  and  belongs  entirely  to  men.  They 
formerly  Avorked  in  both  iron  and  copper,  and  Avere 
not  unskilful  in  pottery  and  Avood-Avoi^.  The  juin- 
cipal  articles  of  food  are  milk,  maize,  and  millet. 
Youths  are  circumcised  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  living 
thereafter  for  a couple  of  months  by  themselves ; 
the  entrance  into  Avomatdiood  is  marked  by  the 
ntonjane,  a dancing  festival  closing  a period  of 
seclusion.  They  practise  polygamy,  but  the  wives 
are  not  of  equal  rank,  and  cannot  belong  to  the 
same  tribal  name  as  the  husband.  The  custom 
knoAvn  as  vkuhlonipa  prohibits  females  from  pro- 
nouncing the  names  of  any  of  their  husband’s  male 
lelatives  in  the  ascending  line,  or  any  Avords 
Avhatever  in  Avhich  the  principal  syllables  of  such 
names  occur — a usage  Avhich  leads  to  the  Avomen 
using  different  Avoids  from  the  men  almost  to  the 
extent  of  a different  dialect.  The  three  clicks  of 
the  Ama-Xosa,  usually  represented  by  the  super- 
fluous letters,  c,  q,  and  x,  are  easily  sounded  separ- 
ately by  Europeans,  but  are  insurmountably  difficult 
to  the  adult  in  combination.  The  religious  in- 
stinct has  never  been  very  strongly  developed 
amongst  this  people,  and  their  rites  consist  merely 
in  sacrifices  to  appease  the  malignant  spirits  on 
every  hand.  Their  supreme  being,  Qamata,  is 
indifferent  to  man,  and  is  seldom  invoked  in  prayer. 
Snakes  are  treated  Avith  great  respect,  being 
regarded  as  a favourite  form  assumed  by  ancestrM 
spirits.  The  belief  in  Avitchcraft  is  deejily  rooted, 
and  the  Avitch-doctor  is  generally  a person  of  great 
influence  in  the  tribe.  The  original  fine  moral 
qualities  of  the  Kaffirs — hospitality,  honesty,  and 
truthfulness  — have  been  greatly  contaminated 
through  contact  Avith  vicious  Europeans.  At- the 
same  time  Christian  missions  have  made  consider- 
able progress,  and  the  Avell-knoAvn  unsectarian 
mission  settlement  of  Lovedale  (opened  1841),  so 
generously  supported  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Avith  its  offshoot,  BlythsAvood,  120  miles 
distant,  in  the  Transkei,  has  already  brought  thou- 
sands of  natives  Avithin  the  range  of  its  influence. 
The  Kaffirs  have  ever  been  notable  for  their 
bravery.  In  Avar  they  arm  themselves  Avith  ox-hide 
shields,  about  5 feet  iong,  Avooden  clubs  Avith  heavy 
heads,  and  assegais.  Politically  they  are  organised 
in  a number  of  tribes,  each  subject  to  a heredi- 
tary chief,  Avhose  poAver  is  supreme.  Yet  one 
chief  was  recognised  as  paramount  of  all  the  tribes. 

Partly  OAving  to  the  Avar-loving  propensities  of 
the  Kaffirs,  and  partly  to  their  cattle-lifting  raids 
and  disputes  Avith  the  colonists  about  cattle,  Kaffir 
Avars  have  been  frequent.  In  1780  the  Great  Fish 
River  Avas  declared  the  boundary  of  Cape  Colony 
to  the  east,  but  the  Kaffir  incursions  became  so 
troublesome  that  in  1810-11  they  had  to  be  driven 
back  behind  the  Fish  River  by  force  of  arms. 
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After  a similar  little  war,  undertaken  for  a similar 
reason,  in  1819,  during  which  the  Kaffirs  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Graham’s  Town,  the 
boundary  was  advanced  eastwards  to  the  Kat 
Kiver.  But  peace  was  constantly  being  broken. 
In  1834  the  first  of  the  greater  Kaffir  wars  broke 
out,  and  lasted  until  the  following  year.  But, 
although  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  their 
territories  up  to  the  Kei  River  annexed  by  the 
colonial  government,  the  annexation  was  not 
ratified  by  the  home  authorities  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  next  war  (1846-48).  The  conquered 
districts  were  called  British  Kaffraria,  and  from 
1853  to  1865  formed  a separate  crown-colony  ; but 
in  the  last-quoted  year  British  Kaffraria  was  incor- 
porated in  Cape  Colony.  The  power  of  the  chiefs 
was  nevertheless  still  unbroken : in  1850  the  turbu- 
lent Gaikas,  who  had  waged  most  of  the  former 
wars,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  Ama-Xosa 
and  the  Ama-Tembu  tribes,  and  a large  body  of 
revolted  Hottentots,  once  more  invaded  the  colony, 
but  after  a struggle  of  nearly  three  years  were 
successfully  driven  back.  In  1856  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts were  settled  by  the  men  of  the  German 
legion  who  had  fought  in  the  Crimea,  nearly  2500 
in  number.  The  last  war  broke  out  in  1877  : the 
Gcalekas  took  up  arms,  and  were  joined  by  the 
Gaikas,  and  eventually  the  Zulus  also  entered  the 
fray  (see  Zulus).  The  war  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  power  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  and  the 
gradual  incorporation  of  their  territory  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  By  1888  all  Kaffraria  up  to  the  frontiers 
of  Natal,  with  the  single  exception  of  East  Pondo- 
land — which,  however,  was  a British  protectorate 
— had  been  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Ama-Fengus,  or  Fingoes,  are  the  remnants 
of  broken  Kaffir  tribes;  they  are  despised  by  tlie 
organised  Kaffir  races,  and  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  would  probably  be  little  better  than 
slaves  to  them.  They  have  always  been  loyal  to 
their  protectors,  and  live  scattered  from  Zululand 
to  Cape  Colony. 

See  G.  Fritsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  Siid-Afrikas  (1872) ; 
grammars  of  the  Kaffir  language  by  Bleek  (1869)  and 
Colenso  (1855) ; Chase  and  Wilmot’s  History  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  G869) ; G.  M‘Call  Theal’s  Kaffir  Folklore 
[1882],  and  History  of  South  Africa  (1888) ; and  G.  de 
Eialle,  Fes  Peuples  de  I’Afriqae  (1880). 

Kafil*istail«  a mountainous  region  of  Asia, 
lying  between  the  Kabul  River  on  the  south  and  the 
Hindu  Kush  on  the  north-west ; its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  Chitral  and 
Panjshir  rivers  respectively,  feeders  of  the  Kabul. 
Area,  about  5000  sq.  m.  This  region  of  wild,  narrow, 
winding  glens  and  impassable  mountains  (11,000 
to  17,000  feet)  has  been  for  centuries  the  last 
stronghold  of  primitive  Aryan  heathenism  against 
the  encroachments  of  Islam.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  inhabitants  are  called  by  their  Moham- 
medan neighbours  Kafirs — i.e.  ‘ unbelievers,’  and 
their  country  Kafiristan.  These  people,  about 
200,000  in  all,  although  speaking  different  dialects, 
are  ethnically  of  one  race.  But  they  do  not  form 
a political  unity ; the  tribes  into  wliich  they  are 
divided  are  often  at  war  with  one  another.  The 
only  points  of  union  between  them  politically  are 
their  hatred  of  the  Mohammedans  and  their  pas- 
sionate love  of  independence.  This  they  have  suc- 
cessfully maintained  at  different  times  against  such 
great  conquerors  as  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Timur, 
and  Baber.  The  mountaineers  are  fair  in  com- 
plexion, the  women  often  handsome.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  of  orientals,  they  do  not  sit  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground,  but  sit  on  stools ; and  they 
shalce  hands  like  Englishmen.  Their  dress  is 
made  of  goat-skin  and  goat’s  hair.  They  are  fond 
of  wine  and  dancing.  Cultivable  soil  exists  only 


in  small  patches  alongside  the  torrents ; conse- 
quently the  people  follow  chiefly  pastoral  pursuits. 
Since  1893-95  Kafiristan  is  recognised  by  Britain 
as  under  Afghan  control,  and  it  is  now  garrisoneil 
by  the  Amir’s  troops. 

See  Leitner’s  Kafiristan  ( Lahore,  1881 ) ; Tanner  in 
Proc.  R.  G.  S.  (1881) ; M‘Nair  in  same  (1884) ; Biddulph, 
Tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  (1880) ; Sir  G.  Robertson,  The 
Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kush  (1896). 

Kagoslli'ma)  a town  of  Japan,  on  a large  liay 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  south  end  of  Kiu-siu 
Island,  with  manufactures  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
arms,  and  cotton.  Pop.  (1896)  55,197.  It  was 
bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  in  186K 

Kaieteur  Fall.  See  Essequibo. 

Kai-fung,  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Honan,  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Hoangho, 
where  the  great  inundation  occurred  in  1887,  long 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  China.  Among 
its  100,000  inhabitants  are  many  Mohammedans. 

Kailds.  See  Ellora,  Indus. 

Kaill,  an  old  term  in  Scotch  law,  used  to  denote 
rent  paid  in  kind,  as  in  the  shape  of  poultry  or 
animals,  to  a landlord. 

Kainite,  a hydrated  compound  of  the  chlorides 
and  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  potassium,  used 
as  a fertiliser.  See  Magnesium,  Manure. 

Kainozoic.  See  Cainozoic. 

Kaira«  capital  of  a district  in  northern  Gujarat, 
20  miles  SW.  of  Ahmedabad  by  rail.  Pop.  12,640. 

Kairwail,  a decayed  walled  town  of  Tunis, 
in  an  open,  marshy  plain,  80  miles  S.  of  the 
capital.  It  contains  about  fifty  ecclesiastical 
structures,  of  which  the  mosque  of  Okba,  who 
founded  Kairwan  about  670,  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  of  Islam.  Outside  the  city,  to  the  north- 
west, is  the  mosque  of  the  Companion — i.e.  of 
the  Prophet ; this  and  other  sacred  tombs  have 
rendered  Kairwan — i.e.  ‘ caravan  or  resting-place’ — 
the  Mecca  or  sacred  city  of  northern  Africa.  As 
such,  it  has  been  jealously  guarded  from  defilement 
by  the  presence  of  Jews  and  for  the  most  part 
of  Christian  travellers ; but  it  was  entered  and 
explored  by  the  French  in  1881.  Kairwan  makes 
copper  vessels,  potash,  carets,  and  articles  in 
leather.  Pop.  15,000.  See  E.  Rae,  Country  of  the 
Moors  ( 1877 ) ; Boddy,  To  Kairwdn  the  Holy  ( 1885 ). 

Kaisarieh.  See  C^sarea. 

Kaiserslautern,  or  Lautern,  a town  of  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate,  52  miles  by  rail  SW.  of 
Worms,  has  of  late  years  developed  into  an 
important  manufacturing  place.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  tissues,  yarn,  sewing  and  other 
machines,  ultramarine,  furniture,  beer,  bricks,  &lc,.  : 
and  there  are  ironworks,  steam-sawmills,  and  rail- 
way shops.  Pop.  (1875)  22,699;  (1890)  37,047. 
Frederick  I.  built  a castle  here  in  1152  (destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1713);  and  near  by  the  French 
republican  armies  were  defeated  in  1793  and  1794. 
See  dost,  Geschichte  Kuiserslauterns  (1886). 

Kaiserswerth,  a Prussian  town  on  the  Rhine, 
10  miles  below  Diisseldorf,  with  2400  inhabitants, 
is  the  seat  of  the  deaconesses’  house  founded  by 
Pastor  Fliedner.  See  Deaconesses. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Laud.  See  New 
Guinea. 

Kaithal,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Punjab, 
India,  93  miles  NNW.  from  Delhi.  It  is  con- 
nected traditionally  with  the  monkey-god  Hanu- 
man,  and  is  called  in  Sanskrit  Kapisthala,  the 
‘abode  of  monkeys.’  It  has  saltpetre-refineries, 
and  manufactures  lac  ornaments  and  toys.  It 
became  British  in  1843.  Pop.  14,754. 

Kakapo,  or  Owl  Parrot  (Strigops  hahrop- 
tilus),  a remarkable  bird,  a native  of  New  Zealand, 
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belonging  to  the  Parrot  family  (Psittacidse), 
but  of  very  owl-like  appearance,  and,  like  the 
owls,  nocturnal,  or 
nearly  so,  concealing 

among  stones  or  the 

and  delicate  than  that 

unfess  means  are 
Kakapo  adopted  for  its  pro- 

(Strigops  habroptilus).  tection.  It  is  the 

only  known  bird  hav- 
ing large  wings  which  does  not  use  them  for  flight. 

Kakodyle.  See  Cacodyle. 

Kalahari  Desert,  a vast  tract  of  country 
lying  between  Great  Namaqualand  and  Bechuana- 
land,  in  South  Africa,  extending  from  the  Gariep 
or  Orange  River  northwards  to  21°  S.  lat.,  or  the 
verge  of  the  Ngami  region,  a distance  of  nearly  600 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  350  miles. 
Although  called  a desert,  it  is  not  entirely  such 
as  that  name  implies.  The  region  is  an  elevated 
basin,  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  with  numerous  de- 
pressions, and  bordered  in  most  parts  by  a wide 
belt  of  sandy  waterless  country.  But  the  rainfall 
in  the  interior  is  sufficient  to  nourish  a fair  amount 
of  vegetation.  Many  parts  are  thickly  covered 
with  high,  thorny  bushes,  which  harbour  large 
quantities  of  game.  The  inhabitants,  called  Ba- 
kalahari,  keep  cattle  and  grow  corn,  and  live  by 
these  and  by  the  chase.  Wandering  Bushmen  are 
also  found  in  the  ‘desert.’  See  Farini,  .Across  the 
Kalahari  Desert  (1886). 

Kalailiata,  or  Kalam^,  a seaport  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus of  Greece,  on  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  Its  exports  (currants,  figs, 
olive-oil,  and  soap)  have  an  annual  value  of  some 
£300,000 ; its  imports,  of  £500,000.  Pop.  7609. 

Kalamazoo',  capital  of  Kalamazoo  county, 
Michigan,  is  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  144  miles  by  rail  ENE.  of  Chicago. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  insane  asylum  and  of 
Kalamazoo  College  (Baptist).  The  city  is  the 
meeting-place  of  three  important  railways,  and 
has  some  fifty  busy  manufactories  of  machinery, 
paper,  flour,  carriages,  windmills,  agricultural 
tools,  furniture,  &c.  Celeiy  is  grown  in  large 
quantities  near  the  town.  Pop.  (1890)  17,853. 

Kalbe,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Saale,  17  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  textiles,  paper,  and  sugar.  Pop.  8850. 

Kale,  or  Borecole.  See  Greens,  Sea  Kale. 

Kaleidoscope  (from  Gr.  halos,  ‘beautiful,’ 
eidos,  ‘image,’  and  skopeo,  ‘I  see’),  an  optical 
instrument  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in 
1817.  It  consists,  in  its  simplest  form,  of  a tube, 
through  whose  whole  length  pass  two  mirrors  or 
reflecting  planes,  which  are  hinged  together  along 
one  edge,  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle 

which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180°,  whilst  the  one 
end  is  fitted  up  with  an  eyeglass,  and  the  other  is 
closed  by  two  glasses,  at  a small  distance  from 
each  other,  between  which  are  placed  little  frag- 
ments of  glass  or  other  variously-coloured  objects. 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tube  now  perceives  these 
objects  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the  angle 
which  the  reflecting  planes  make  with  each  other 
is  contained  in  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  always  symmetrically  disposed ; and 
the  slightest  shaking  of  the  instrument  produces 
new  figures.  There  are  various  modifications  of 
the  kaleidoscope,  by  some  of  which  its  power  is 
much  increased ; for  example  the  mirrors  may  be 
adjustable  at  various  angles  measured  with  respect 
to  a variably  distant  centre,  so  that  arched  patterns 
may  be  obtained  ; and  it  is  not  only  a pleasing  toy, 
but  is  sometimes  used  by  pattern-drawers  and 
others,  to  whom  it  supplies  endless  varieties  of 
figures. 

Kalends.  See  Calends. 

Kalevala.  See  Finland. 

Kalgan,  a Chinese  town,  110  miles  NW.  of 
Peking,  built  opposite  the  passage  through  the 
Great  Wall,  is  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  of  the 
Chinese  tea  trade  with  Mongolia  and  Siberia, 
some  21,500,000  lb.  being  exqiorted  from  here 
annually.  Textiles  and  smoked  provisions  are 
imported  from  Siberia  and  Russia.  Pop.  70,000. 

Kali.  See  Alkali. 

Kali,  an  Indian  goddess,  the  wife  of  Siva  (q.v.), 

Kdliddsa,  the  greatest  dramatist,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  poets  of  India.  He  is  known 
especially  through  his  drama  Sdkuntala  (‘The 
Lost  Ring  ’ ),  Avhich,  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  western  world  by  Sir  William  Jones  (1789), 
created  so  great  a sensation  throughout  Europe. 

A recent  translation  is  Sir  M.  Williams’  (5th  ed. 
1887 ).  Another  drama  of  the  same  poet,  and  next 
in  renown  to  Sdkuntala,  is  the  Vikramorvasi  ( ‘ The 
Hero  and  the  Nymph’).  Besides  these  works, 
Hindu  tradition  ascribes  to  his  authorship  a third 
drama,  Mdlavikdgnimitra  ; two  epics,  the  Raghu- 
vansa  and  the  Kumdra-samhhdva ; the  Megha-duta 
and  other  poems.  But  it  seems  incredible  that 
these  are  all  by  one  author,  ditt'ering  as  they  do  in 
style  ; and  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  were  at 
least  three  Kdliddsas.  The  date  of  the  author  of 
Sdkuntala  is  also  extremely  debateable ; it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Vikramdditya  of  Ujjain.  But  there 
have  been  several  sovereigns  of  Ujjain  bearing  the 
name  from  57  B.c.  to  1050  A.D.  Most  likely  the 
Vikramaditya  in  question  reigned  500-550  A.D. 

Kalif.  See  Calif. 

Kalilah  wa  Dimnali.  See  Bidpai. 

Kalin. jar,  a hill-fortress  and  hill-shrine  in  the 
North-western  Provinces  of  India,  stands  on  an 
isolated  rock  (1230  feet  high),  the  termination  of 
a spur  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  overlooking  the 
plains  of  Bundelkhand.  The  records  of  the  place 
go  back  to  a period  of  great  antiquity,  the  name 
Kalinjar  occurring  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  as  that  of 
a city  even  at  that  time  famous.  The  whole  rock 
is  thickly  studded  with  ruins  of  ancient  Hindu 
edifices  and  other  works,  including  gateways, 
temples,  tanks,  caves,  statues,  inscriptions,  &c., 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  being  the  remains  of  the 
superb  temple  of  Nil  Kantha  Mahadeo. 

Kalisz,  the  capital  of  a government  (area, 
4390  sq.  m.  ; pop.  in  1897,  846,3.34)  of  the  same 
name  in  Russian  Poland,  lies  on  the  frontier  river, 
the  Prosna,  132  miles  WSW.  of  Warsaw,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cloth.  The  Kalisia  of  Ptolemv, 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Poland  ; in  its 
vicinity  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been 
discovered,  and  man,y  ancient  burial-mounds  exist. 

KALMAR 


KAMARAK 
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Pop.  (1892)  18,804.  Two  battles  have  been  fought 
here : on  29th  October  1706  King  Augustus  of 
Poland  routed  the  Swedes,  and  on  13th  February 
1813  the  Russians  defeated  the  French  and  Saxons. 
Here,  too,  was  signed  on  28th  February  1813  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Kalmar,  a town  and  seaport  of  Sweden,  capital 
of  a liin  or  county  (area,  4436  sq.  m. ; pop.  234,275) 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
Kalmar  Sound,  opposite  the  island  of  Oland.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  though 
the  fortifications  are  now  in  great  part  levelled,  has 
a good  harbour,  a handsome  cathedral,  and  a fine 
castle,  in  which,  on  20th  July  1397,  the  ‘ Union  of 
Kalmar’  was  signed,  which  settled  the  succession 
to  the  three  northern  kingdoms  upon  Margaret  of 
Denmark  and  her  heirs  (see  Denmark).  The 
commerce  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  it  has 
manufactures  of  matches,  chicory,  and  tobacco,  and 
some  sliipbuilding.  Pop.  (1895)  12,0.30. 

Kalmia,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ericepe,  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly 
about  two  or  three  feet  high,  natives  of  North 
America,  with  red,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  generally 
in  corymbs.  The  flowei-s  are  very  delicate  and 
beautiful,  and  the  corolla  is  in  the  shape  of  a wide 
and  shallow  bell.  Some  of  the  species  are  frequent 
ornaments  of  gardens  in  Britain.  They  delight  in 
a peat  soil.  K.  latifolia,  the  Mountain  Laurel,  or 
Calico  Bush,  occupies  large  tracts  on  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and 
the  wood  is  very  hard.  It  is  narcotic  and  dangei-- 
ous ; the  leaves  are  poisonous  to  many  animals, 
and  the  honey  of  the  flowers  possesses  noxious  pro- 
perties. A decoction  of  the  leaves  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases,  but  taken 
internally  it  is  fatal.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
K.  angustifolia  is  used  by  the  negroes  of  North 
Carolina,  of  which  state  the  plant  is  a native,  as  a 
wash  for  ulcerations  between  the  toes. 

Kalmucks,  a Mongolian  race  of  people,  scat- 
tered throughout  central  Asia,  and  extending 
westwards  into  southern  Russia.  The  name  is  not 
employed  by  the  people  themselves,  but  by  the 
Turkic  races  of  Asia  and  the  Russians  to  designate 
the  Dorbon  (Derbend)  Oirad  or  Four  Allied  tribes 
of  the  Zungars,  Torgod  (Keraits  or  Eleuths), 
Khoshod,  and  Dorbod,  who  live  in  Zungaria ; 
around  Koko-nor  in  north-east  Tibet ; in  the  dis- 
trict called  Ordus,  ^yithin  the  great  loop  of  the 
Yellow  River  of  China;  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Altai  (in  Kuldja,  &c. );  and  in  the  steppes 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  and  Caspian. 
These  tribes  constitute  that  great  division  of  the 
Mongol  race  known  as  Western  Mongols.  They 
are  nomads,  possessing  large  herds  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  Their  physical  characteristics  are  those 
peculiar  to  the  Mongolian  race  (see  Mongols). 
In  religion  they  are  nearly  all  adherents  of  Lama- 
ism.  Their  language  dirtbrs  from  true  or  Eastern 
Mongolian  only  in  being  more  phonetic  ; but  they 
have  an  alphabet  of  their  own.  Their  literature 
consists  principally  of  religious  books  and  folk  and 
fairy  tales.  In  recent  centuries  the  most  note- 
worthy events  in  their  history  arose  out  of  the 
emigration  of  a large  band  of  the  Torgod  from 
Zungaria  into  Russia  in  1650.  This  band  was 
followed  by  others  composed  of  Dorbod  in  1673  and 
of  Khoshod  in  1675.  Under  Ayuka  Khan  (1670- 
1724)  the  Kalmucks  figured  as  an  important  factor 
in  Russian  politics,  sometimes  as  enemies,  some- 
times as  allies.  But  in  1771  a large  body  of  them, 
chiefly  Torgod  and  Khosliod,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  Russia, 
returned  to  the  empire  of  China  ; after  a march  in 
which  they  endured  terrible  sufferings,  they  settled 
at  Hi  among  the  Altai  Mountains.  See  the 


brilliant  account  of  the  miseries  of  this  march  by 
De  Quincey  (vol.  vii.  of  Collected  Wo7-ks).  But 
there  still  remain  some  110,000  Kalmucks  in 
European  Russia ; in  Asiatic  Russia  there  are 
probably  55,000  more.  The  number  within  the 
Chinese  empire  is  not  known. 

Specimens  of  Kalmuck  fairy  tales  can  be  read  in  Jiilg’s 
edition  of  the  Siddhi-Kur  (1866)  and  in  vol.  i.  of 
Bergmann’s  dSFomadische  Sti’eifereien  unter  den  Kadr 
muken  (1804). 

Kalna,  or  Culna,  a town  of  Bengal,  47  miles 
N.  of  Calcutta  and  28  E.  of  Bardwan,  on  the 
Bhagirathi  ( Hooghly ).  The  town  contains  numer- 
ous temples,  and  is  a station  of  the  Free  Church 
(Scotland)  Mission.  It  does  a large  amount  of 
trade  by  river,  chiefly  in  rice  and  other  natural 
products.  The  population  has  decreased  from 
27,336  in  1871  to  about  11,000. 

Kalocsa,  a town  of  Hungary,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  86  miles  S.  from  Budapest  by 
rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  ( bishop’s  see 
from  1000  to  1135),  and  has  a cathedral,  an  arch- 
bishop’s palace  (with  a library),  some  monasteries, 
and  an  observatory.  The  inhabitants  grow  flax, 
wine,  &c.  Pop.  (i881)  15,789;  (1891)  18,167. 
Kalong.  See  Bat. 

Kalpi,  a town  in  the  North-western  Provinces 
of  India,  stands  among  rugged  ravines  near  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  50  miles  SW.  of  Cawnpore.  It 
figured  prominently  in  the  wars  waged  against  the 
Mogul  empire,  came  definitively  into  British  hands 
in  1806,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  agencies  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Here  on  23d  May  1858  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  defeated  12,000  of  the  I’ebels.  The 
town  is  mean  in  ^pearance,  the  houses  being 
chiefly  mud  huts.  The  jropulation  is  decreasing — 
18,514  in  1865  ; 12,713  in  1891.  They  manufacture 
sugar-candy  and  paper,  and  export  grain,  cotton, 
&c.  to  Cawnpore  and  to  Calcutta. 

Kaluga,  chief  town  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Kaluga,  76  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Tula  and 
188  SSW.  from  Moscow.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  empire  and  on  the  navigable  river  Oka,  it 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  especially  in  corn. 
It  manufactures  leather,  oil,  bast  mats,  tallow, 
candles,  &c.  ; but  its  speciality  is  ‘ Kaluga  cakes,’ 
sold  throughout  Russia  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
£100,000  annually.  Pop.  (1896)  40,252.  Kaluga 
has  often  been  a place  of  banishment  for  poli- 
tical offenders,  among  others  of  Shamyl,  the 
Circassian  chief.  Area  of  government,  11,942  sq. 
m.  ; pop.  (1897)  1,178,835.  The  surface  is  flat;  the 
soil  sandy,  clayey,  and  only  moderately  fertile  ; iron 
ore  is  worked. 

Kama,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Volga,  rises 
in  the  Russian  government  of  Vyatka,  and  after  an 
almost  circular  course  ( north-west  by  east  and  south- 
east to  south-west ) of  1050  miles  joins  the  Volga  from 
the  left  43  miles  below  the  town  of  Kazan.  Its 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Vyatka,  the  Tchussovaya, 
and  the  Bielaya,  all  navigable.  The  Kama  is  navi- 
gable from  Perm,  a distance  of  9.30  miles.  Area  of 
drainage  basin,  177,560  sq.  ra.  The  river  is  free  of 
ice  about  200  clays  in  the  year,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  highways  of  communication 
between  Siberia  and  Nijni  Novgorod  and  St  Peters- 
burg. 

Kdma,  or  KAmadeva,  the  Hindu  god  of  Love. 
In  later  Sanskrit  poetry,  he  is  the  favourite  theme 
of  descriptions  and  allusions ; and  mythology  exalts 
his  power  so  much  that  it  allows  even  the  god 
Brahma  to  succumb  to  it.  According  to  some 
Pur-anas,  he  was  originally  a son  of  Brahma. 

Kania'rail,  a little  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  Arabian  side,  nearly  opposite  Massowah,  with 
an  area  of  102  sq.  irr.,  and  inhabited  by  a few  fisher- 
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men.  The  island  was  annexed  hy  Britain  in  1858, 
while  the  telegraph  cable  was  being  laid  to  Bombay. 

Kamchatka  (Ger.  KamtschatlM),  a peninsula 
of  easteni  Siberia,  stretches  south  into  the  Pacific 
between  Behring  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  on  the  west.  Area,  465,590  sq.  m.  The 
peninsula  is  long  and  narrow,  swelling  out  towards 
tlie  middle,  and  terminating  in  a point  only  7 miles 
distant  fi’om  the  northernmost  of  tlie  Kurile  Islands. 
A chain  of  volcanic  mountains  lains  down  the 
centre,  and  reaches  15,408  feet  in  Kojerevska  and 
16,988  in  Kluchefskaya.  The  latter  was  in  active 
eruption  at  least  twice  in  the  19th  century  ( 1854  and 
1885 ).  Hot  springs  abound.  The  coast  on  the  south- 
east is  formed  of  rugged,  precipitous  cliffs.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Kamchatka,  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific.  The  climate  is  colder  than  in  corre- 
sponding latitudes  in  Europe,  and  very  humid ; 
grass  and  tree  vegetation  are  consequently  luxu- 
riant. The  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
are  fishing  and  hunting.  Furs  are  the  most  valu- 
able production  of  the  peninsula.  The  most  useful 
domestic  animal  is  a peculiar  kind  of  dog,  which  is 
employed  in  hunting  and  sledging.  Kamchatka  was 
annexed  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
after  the  expedition  of  the  Cossack  chief  Atlasof. 
Pop.  6500,  made  up  of  Kamchadales,  Koryaks, 
Lamuts,  and  a few  Russians.  The  Kamchadales — 
the  preponderating  race  (2000  in  number) — live 
mostly  in  the  south.  They  are  a hardy  people, 
who  dwell  in  winter  in  earth  pits  and  in  summer  in 
light  huts.  Their  language  has  no  known  cognates  ; 
but  they  are  now  almost  completely  Russianised. 
The  fort  of  Petropaulovsk  ( pop.  350 ),  with  a magni- 
ficent harbour  that  is  covered  with  ice  only  during 
a brief  period  of  the  year,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  east  coast.  A British  and  French  fleet 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  place  in 
1854 ; since  then  it  has  not  been  fortified.  See 
Kennan,  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (5th  ed.  New  York, 
1879)  ; and  Guillemard,  Cmise  of  the  Marchesa 
(2  vols.  Fond.  1887). 

Kameiietz-Podolsk  ( Polish  Kamieniec),  capi- 
tal of  the  Russian  government  of  Podolia,  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  near  the  frontier  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  on  a steep  rock  above  the  river  Smotritza, 
an  affluent  of  the  Dniester,  243  miles  NW.  of 
Odessa  and  40  NE.  of  Czernowitz.  There  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  ( 1361 ),  a Greek  cathedial 
( 16th  century),  and  an  Armenian  and  several  other 
churches.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongol 
chief  Batu  in  1240  ; taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672 ; 
returned  to  the  Poles  in  1699 ; and  annexed  by 
Russia  in  1795.  Previous  to  the  partition  of  Poland 
Kamenetz  was  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
that  country  against  the  Turks.  Pop.  (1871) 
22,611  ; (1897)  34,483,  one-half  Jews. 

Kailienz,  a small  manufacturing  town  of 
Saxony,  22  miles  NE.  of  Dresden  by  rail.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Lessing.  Pop.  7211. 

Kaines,  the  name  given  by  geologists  to  banks 
and  ridges  of  gravel,  sand,  &c.  associated  with  the 
glacial  deposits  of  Scotland.  See  Asar. 

Kaiiies,  Henry  Home,  Lord,  a Scotch  philo- 
sopher, was  born  in  Berwickshire  in  1696,  called  to 
the  bar  in  1723,  and  by  his  merits  fought  his  way 
upwards  to  a leading  position  there,  being  raised 
to  the  bench  as  Lord  Karnes  in  1752,  and  made 
lord  of  justiciary  in  1763.  He  divided  his  energies 
between  law  and  philosophy,  and  was  no  less  noted 
for  his  amiability,  his  conversational  powers,  his 
public  spirit,  and  his  agricultural  entei-prise  at 
Blair-Drumniond  in  Perthshire.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, 27th  December  1782.  Besides  books  on 
Scotch  law  he  published  a series  of  works  more 
ingenious  and  interesting  than  well  written : 
Essays  on  the  Princijyles  of  Morality  and  Natural 


Religion  (1751),  a defence  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking  (1761),  and 
Elements  of  Criticism  (1762),  two  works  much  less 
satisfactory  than  ingenious ; and  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man  (1774),  a miscellaneous  and  curious 
collection  of  speculations  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

Kampeil,  a town  of  Holland,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yssel,  5J  miles  by  rail  NW.  of 
Zwolle.  It  was  formerly  a Hanse  town  and  had  a 
considerable  trade,  which  gradually  left  it  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Yssel  sanded  up.  But  since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  river  approaches 
have  been  improved,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  is 
reviving.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  one  of  the 
finest  medieval  churches  in  the  country.  Pop. 
(1840)  7760;  (1876)  16,454;  (1889)  18,767,  who  are 
engaged  in  shipbuilding,  commerce,  fi.shing,  and 
tobacco  manufacture.  Kampen  is  the  Gotham  of 
the  Dutch. 

Killlipfer,  Engelbert,  German  traveller,  ^Aas 
born  at  Lemgo,  in  Lippe,  on  16th  September  1651, 
studied  medicine  at  Konigsberg,  and  travelled 
(1683-94)  in  India,  Java,  Siam,  and  Japan,  during 
M’hich  time  he  spent  two  years  (1692-94)  in  the 
last-named  country.  He  died  on  2d  November  1716. 
He  published  Amoenitates  Exoticce  (1712),  and  after 
his  death  appeared  his  History  of  Japan  and  Siam 
( Lond.  2 vols.  1727 ).  Most  of  his  writings  exist  in 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kamptiilicoii.  See  Floorcloth. 

Kamschatka.  See  Kamchatka. 

Kailltlli,  or  Kampti,  a town  and  cantonment 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  India,  lying  9 miles  NE. 
by  rail  from  Nagpur,  on  the  Kanhan  River,  here 
crossed  by  a fine  stone  bridge,  has  a trade  in  grain, 
timber,  cattle,  salt,  and  piece-goods.  Pop.  (1881) 
50,987;  (1891  ) 43,159.  The  town  dates  from  the 
establishment  of  the  cantonment  in  1821. 
Kauagawa.  See  Yokohama. 

Kanakas.  See  Coolies. 

Kaiiara,  North,  a coast  district  of  Bombay, 
the  most  southerly  in  the  Konkan  (q.v. ),  lies 
south-east  of  Goa,  and  has  an  area  of  3911  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  ( 1891 ) 446,351,  mostly  Hindus,  speaking  Kana- 
rese  (see  India,  p.  103).  For  the  most  part  it  is  a 
wild  forest-country. — SOUTH  K.VNARA,  immediately 
south  of  North  Kanara,  belongs  to  Madras.  Its 
area  is  3902  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1891)  1,056,051,  overfour- 
fifths  Hindus.  This  district  also  contains  a great 
e.xtent  of  forest-land,  and  numerous  wild  animals. 
The  capital  is  Mangalore.  Both  North  and  South 
Kanara  are  partly  occupied  bv  the  Western  GliAts, 
contain  numerous  rivers,  and  Iiave  a heavy  rainfall. 
In  both,  also,  malaria  is  very  prevalent,  especially 
during  the  monsoon. 

Kaiiaris,  Constantine,  a hero  of  the  Greek 
war  of  independence,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Iiisara 
in  1785,  and  was  master  of  a small  merchant-vessel 
before  the  commencement  of  the  M ar.  In  1822  he 
bleM'  up  the  Turkish  admiral’s  ship  in  the  Strait  of 
Chios,  and  later  in  the  same  year  repeated  his  feat 
in  the  harbour  of  Tenedos.  In  August  1824  he 
avenged  the  ravaging  of  Ipsara  by  burning  a large 
Turkish  frigate  and  some  transport-ships  M'hich 
M'ere  carrying  troops  to  Samos,  and  next  year  m'm 
only  prevented  from  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria  by  an  unfavourable  M ind 
sjuinging  up.  He  M'as  appointed  to  important 
commands  by  the  Greek  president.  Capo  d’Istrias, 
M’as  made  senator  in  1847,  and  M'as  minister^  of 
marine  ( 1854-55).  He  took  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1862,  and  held  office  repeatedly  under  the  neM’ 
king.  He  died  15th  September  1877. 

Kaiiaili.  one  of  the  great  legendary  centres  of 
Aryan  civilisation  in  India,  to  M’hich  the  Hinduism 
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of  Lower  Bengal  attributes  its  origin,  stood  origin- 
ally on  the  Ganges,  65  miles  NW.  of  Lucknow. 
At  present  tlie  site  consists  of  a vast  number  of 
ruins,  extending  over  the  area  of  five  villages, 
about  4 miles  from  the  Ganges,  the  river  having 
slightly  altered  its  bed.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  Mohammedan  mausoleums.  Its  most 
prosperous  era  was  the  6th  century ; early  in  the 
11th  it  fell  before  the  sultans  of  Ghazni.  Among 
the  ruins  there  is  a modern  town  of  some  17,000 
inhabitants. 

Kanawha.  Sec  Charleston,  Great  Kana- 
wha. 

Kanazawa,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  main  island,  NW.  from  Tokyo,  manu- 
factures porcelain  and  silk.  Pop).  (1896)  88,877. 

Kanchinjanga.  See  Kinchinjinga. 

Kandahar,  or  Candahar,  the  capital  of 
central  or  southern  Afghanistan,  situated  about 
200  miles  to  the  SW.  of  Kabul.  It  stands  in  32° 
37'  N.  lat.  and  66°  20'  E.  long. , 3484  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square,  while  all  its  streets  run  straight,  and  cut 
one  another  at  right  angles.  At  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  main  streets  there  is  a large 
dome  {Charsu),  50  yards  in  diameter.  Pop.  vari- 
ously estimated  from  25,000  to  100,000.  Kandaliar 
is  well  watered  by  two  canals  drawn  from  a neigh- 
bouring river,  which  send  to  almost  every  street  its 
own  adequate  supjply ; and  the  same  means  of 
irrigation  have  covered  the  immediate  vicinity  with 
gardens  and  orchards.  Kandahar  is  a place  of 
great  commerce,  trading  with  Bombay,  Herat, 
Bokhara,  and  Samarcand.  Among  its  permanent 
residents  Kandahar  has  a larger  proportion  of 
Afghans,  chiefly  of  the  Durani  tribe,  than  any 
other  city  of  Afghanistan.  Tliere  are  numerous 
Hindu,  Tajik,  and  Persian  merchants.  About  2 
miles  to  the  northward  rises  a precipitous  rock, 
crowned  by  a fortress  impregnable  to  everything 
but  heavy  artillery.  Here,  amid  all  the  disasters 
of  the  war  in  1839-41,  the  British  maintained  their 
ground  under  Rawlinson.  Kandahar  has  been  a 
pivot  for  the  history  of  that  part  of  Asia  during 
more  than  2000  years.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  although  the 
name  is  Persian.  A comparative  blank  of  upwards 
of  thirteen  centuries  in  the  history  reaches  to  the 
famous  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  who  wrested  the  strong- 
hold from  the  Afghans.  From  that  epoch  down  to 
1747,  when  the  native  rule  was  permanently  estab- 
lished, Kandahar,  with  brief  and  precarious  inter- 
vals of  indepjendence,  was  held  by  Genghis  Khan, 
Tamerlane,  and  by  various  rulers  of  Tartary,  India, 
and  Persia  in  turn.  In  the  war  of  1878-80  the 
British  entered  Kandahar  unopposed,  and  they 
held  the  city  till  1881,  some  months  after  they  had 
evacuated  the  rest  of  Afghanistan  (q.v.).  Through 
its  being  touched  by  the  Sibi-Pishin  Railway  (1891) 
on  the  south,  Kandahar  has  greatly  increased  in 
political  as  well  as  in  commercial  importance. 

Kandavil.  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands  (q.v.). 

Kandy,  an  inland  town  of  Ceylon,  on  a beauti- 
ful little  lake  among  the  mountains,  74  miles  by 
rail  NE.  of  Colombo.  It  is  1665  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  has  a mean  annual  temperature  of  76°  F.  Here 
are  ruins  of  the  palace  of  tlie  former  native  kings, 
and  a temple  in  which  a reputed  tooth  of  Buddha’s 
is  jealously  preserved  (see  Ceylon).  Pop.  (1881) 
22,026;  ( 1891 ) 20,252. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  an  Arctic  explorer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Ltnited  States,  3d  February 
1820,  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1842,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a 
sui'geon,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  China,  the 
East  Indies,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  western  Europe, 
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subsequently  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  Mexico  ; 
in  this  last  country  he  did  duty  on  the  coast 
survey.  In  May  1850  he  commenced  his  career  of 
Arctic  discovery  as  surgeon,  naturalist,  and  his- 
torian to  the  first  Grinnell  expedition.  His  account 
of  it  appeared  at  New  York  in  1854,  entitled  The 
United  States  Grinnell  Expedition.  In  the  spring 
of  1853  he  again  set  out,  this  time  as  commander 
of  an  expedition  ; the  results  of  it  are  fully  detailed 
in  his  Second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir 
John  FranJclin  (2  vols.  Phila.  1856).  He  died  at 
Havana,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health’s  sake,  on 
February  16,  1857.  See  Life  by  W.  Elder  (Phila. 
1858),  and  the  briefer  one  by  M.  Jones  (Lond. 
1890). 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  chemist,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  24th  September  1809.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  in  1832  was  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  the 
same  year  projected  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  which,  at  first  confined  to  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  was  afterwards  extended  to  include 
practical  medicine.  In  1840  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  his 
researches  into  the  colouring  matter  of  lichens,  and 
in  1847  the  Cunningham  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  his  discoveries  in  chemistry. 
From  1834  till  1847  Kane  was  professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  1846 
he  originated  the  Museum  of  Industry  in  Ireland, 
was  appointed  its  first  director,  and  the  same  year 
received  from  the  Lord-lieutenant  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  held  for  a number  of  years  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
which  he  resigned  in  1873,  together  with  the 
directorship  of  the  museum.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
he  died  16th  February  1890.  His  chief  books  are 
Elements  of  Chemistry  (1842)  and  Industrial  Re- 
sources of  Ireland  ( 1844). 

Kangaroo  (Macropus),  a genus  of  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  almost 
all  Australian,  although  a few  are  found  in  New 
Guinea  and  neighbouring  islands.  The  genus,  as 
now  restricted,  contains,  according  to  the  most  reli- 
able estimate,  twenty-three  species.  The  kangaroos 
are  of  ditt'erent  sizes  ; some  of  the  Wallabies,  which 


really  belong  to  the  same  genus,  being  comparati\'el,\ 
small,  while  the  Great  Kangaroo  (M.  gigantea;:) 
attains  a length  of  8 feet,  counting  the  long  tail. 


The  Great  Kangaroo  (Macropus  yiyanteus). 
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They  are  entirely  herbivorous — mainly  grass  feeders 
— and  the  two  lower  incisors,  which  are  elongated, 
play  upon  each  other  like  the  blades  of  scissors  and 
crop  the  grass.  The  tail  is  very  thick  and  strong, 
and  the  animal  uses  it  as  a third  leg  when  moving 
slowly.  The  hind-legs  are  very  strong,  while  the 
fore-limbs  are  short.  They  are  very  powerful 
animals,  and  the  hind-limb  forms  a very  effectual 
weapon  for  ripping  open  the  bodies  of  dogs,  with 
the  aid  of  which  they  are  sometimes  hunted.  They 
make  enormous  bounds,  and  get  over  the  gi’ound 
very  swiftly  and  gracefully.  Some  kangaroos  can 
jump  a fence  11  feet  high;  most  can  jump  one  of 
9 feet.  In  the  districts  where  they  are  still  numer- 
ous, they  are  formidable  consumers  of  pasture ; 
two  kangaroos  eat  as  much  grass  as  three  sheep. 
They  are  treated  as  vermin,  being  hunted,  shot, 
poisoned,  or  killed  by  means  of  extensive  battues — 
‘ yarding  ’ or  ‘ driving  ’ — when  parties  of  horsemen 
chase  them  into  enclosures  and  kill  them  there, 
many  hundreds  at  a time.  The  skin  is  valuable 
for  leather,  both  for  shoes  and  gloves.  The  flesh 
is  good  eating,  the  tail  being  a delicacy,  and  pro- 
ducing excellent  soup.  The  great  kangaroo  was 
discovered  in  1770  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  during  Cook’s  first  voyage.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  types  of  kangaroo  is  the  Tree 
Kangaroo  (Dendrolagiis),  in  which  the  hind-limbs 
have  become  proportionately  shorter  in  accord- 
ance with  its  arboreal  life.  The  kangaroos  and 
Wallabies  breed  freely  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
at  London,  and  the  young,  as  in  all  Marsupials 
(q.v. ),  are  born  in  a very  imperfect  condition. 
They  remain  within  the  pouch  of  the  mother,  or 
retreat  there  in  case  of  danger,  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  nourished  by  the  maternal  milk. 

Kangaroo  Al»ple,  a species  of  Solanum  (q.v.) 
(/S',  laciniatmn),  with  a somewhat  shrubby  succu- 
lent stem,' smooth  pinnatifid  or  entire  leaves,  and 
lateral  racemes  of  flowers ; a native  of  Peru,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  in  which  latter 
countries  its  fruit  is  called  kangaroo  apple,  and  is 
used  as  food.  When  unripe,  it  is  acrid,  and  pro- 
duces a burning  sensation  in  the  throat ; but  when 
perfectly  ripe,  it  is  wholesome. 

Kangaroo  Grass  (AntMstiria  avstralis),  the 
most  esteemed  fodder-grass  of  Australia.  It  grows 
to  a height  much  above  that  of  the  fodder-grasses 
of  Britain,  affords  abundant  herbage,  and  is  much 
relished  by  cattle.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Andro- 
pogon,  and  has  clusters  of  flowers  with  an  involucre. 
The  awns  are  very  long  and  twisted,  both  in  the 
kangaroo  grass  and  in  a nearly  allied  species,  A. 
ciliata,  which  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  fodder- 
grasses  of  India. 

Kangaroo  Island,  an  island  of  South 
Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent 
(see  map  at  Adelaide),  is  87  miles  by  34  broad, 
■with  a fine  climate,  poor  and  sandy  soil,  and  379 
inhabitants — all  white. 

Kanizsa,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Hungary. 
(1)  Nagy  (or  Great)  Kanizsa,  136  miles  by  rail 
SW.  of  Budapest,  has  an  active  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products,  and  manufactures  bricks,  beer, 
and  spirits.  Pop.  18,473. — (2)  Old  Kanizsa 
(-Kanizsa)  stands  on  the  Theiss,  15  miles  SSW. 
of  Szegedin.  It  grows  corn  and  tobacco,  and  rears 
cattle  and  sheep.  Pop.  15,069. 

Kano',  capital  of  a province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Negro  state  of  Sokoto,  Central  Africa,  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  country,  about  250  miles  SSE. 
of  the  city  of  Sokoto.  The  province,  estimated 
to  contain  500,000  inhabitants,  has  from  its  beauty 
and  wealth  been  called  the  ‘Garden  of  Central 
Africa.’  The  wall  which  surrounds  the  town  of 
Kano  is  15  miles  in  circuit ; but  the  wall  embraces, 
besides  houses,  gardens  and  cultivated  fields.  The 


place  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Haussa  (q.v.)  race. 
Pop.  (according  to  Robinson)  in  1896,  100,000. 

Kansas,  the  central  state  of  the  American 
Union,  and  the  eighth  in  area,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Nebraska,  E.  by  Missouri,  S.  by  copyright  i890  in  u.s. 
Indian  Territory,  and  W.  by  by  j.  b.  Lippinoott 
Colorado.  It  is  about  400  miles  company, 
from  east  to  west,  and  200  from  north  to  south, 
and  contains  an  area  of  82,080  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  for  the  most  part  a rolling  prairie,  rising  in  the 
north-west  to  between  3000  and  4000  feet.  Along 
the  eastern  boundary  the  average  elevation  is  800 
feet,  and  the  rise  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible ; there  are  no  mountains  in  the  state.  The 
bottoms  along  the  larger  streams  are  commonly 
called  valleys,  and  vary  from  | mile  to  5 miles  in 
width ; in  eastern  Kansas  they  are  deeply  de- 
pressed, and  are  skirted  by  bold  bluffs  rising  to  300 
feet,  but  in  the  west  the  line  between  valley  and 
upland  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  Kansas  has 
no  navigable  river  except  the  Missouri,  which 
forms  a portion  of  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
Kansas  or  Kaw  drains  nearly  half  the  state,  and 
the  Arkansas  drains  another  large  portion ; the 
Neosho  and  Marais  des  Cygnes  furnish  the 
water  system  of  south-eastern  Kansas.  Tlie 
larger  streams,  as  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  are 
rivers  of  the  plains,  with  light  banks  and  sandy 
bottoms ; but  many  of  the  smaller  rivers  have 
rock  bottoms,  and  supply  abundant  water-power. 
The  timber  of  the  state  is  found  in  a narrow  belt 
along  the  watercourses,  principally  in  the  east. 

Kansas  has  a climate  subject  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  but  neither  excessive  cold  nor  heat 
prevails  for  long  periods.  There  is  a great  pro- 
portion of  bright,  clear  weather  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  While  a record  of  106°  F.  above  zero 
has  been  observed,  cases  of  fatal  sunstroke  are 
unknown,  and  men  pursue  their  ordinary  outdoor 
avocations  with  scarcely  an  intemiption  through- 
out the  year.  The  mercury  rarely  falls  below 
zero,  and  in  many  seasons  the  farmers  plough 
during  every  month  of  winter.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  37 ’10  inciies  ; but  in  the  west  the  supply 
is  much  more  scanty,  and  in  the  upper  Arkansas 
valley  irrigation  by  means  of  ditches  has  been 
introduced.  The  average  annual  temperature  is 
53°  F. 

The  minerals  of  Kansas  include  lead  and  zinc 
in  abundance  in  the  south-east ; coal  of  excellent 
quality,  the  coalfield  occupying  all  the  eastern 

ortion  of  the  state ; lignite  in  the  west ; immense 

eds  of  rock-salt ; and  mineral  paint,  gypsum, 
good  building-stones,  brick-clay,  and  material  for 
hydraulic  cement.  'The  output  of  coal  in  the  year 
1890  was  2J  million  tons,  of  lead  5000  tons,  and  of 
zinc  20,000  tons. 

Kansas  is  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  state. 
The  soil  throughout  is  uniformly  fertile,  but  there 
is  a considerable  difference  in  actual  productive- 
ness owing  to  the  difference  in  the  rainfall.  The 
area  under  wheat,  maize,  and  oats  is  over  10,000,000 
acres  (1895).  The  annual  produce  of  wheat  maybe 
set  down  as  upwards  of  70,000,000  bushels,  of  maize 
nearly  150,000  bushels,  of  oats  45,000,000  busliels, 
besides  rye,  baidey,  buckwheat,  flax,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  sorghum  ( for  sugar),  and  tobacco.  Great 
quantities  of  prairie  hay  are  cut  on  the  still  un- 
cultivated prairie  lands.  The  state  is  especially 
suitable  for  cattle  raising,  large  stocks  of  cattle 
and  swine  ( as  well  as  horses,  sheep,  «S:c. ) are  kept,, 
and  meat-packing  is  a great  industry  in  Kansas 
City.  Creameries  are  numerous,  and  more  and 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  blooded 
stock.  Forestry  also  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  farmers,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  planted 
timber  now  break  the  suriace  of  the  prairie. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  chiefly  those 
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connected  with  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  beef  and  pork  packing, 
the  principal  establishments  being  at  Kansas  City. 
The  flouring-mills  are  next  in  importance,  and 
then  the  foundries,  and  the  manufacture  of  stoves 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  building  of 
railways  began  in  Kansas  in  1860;  in  1890  every 
county  in  the  state  save  five  had  one  or  more  lines, 
their  total  length  exceeding  8800  miles. 

Kansas  is  divided  into  106  counties,  and  sends 
two  senators  and  seven  representatives  to  congress. 
State  officers  and  members  of  the  legislature  are 
elected  every  two  years.  The  marked  features  of 
the  constitution  are  the  liberal  Homestead  (q.v. ) 
exemption ; the  privileges  of  married  women,  who 
may  carry  on  business  and  hold  property  as  if 
single  ; the  suffrage  provisions,  which  allow  women 
to  vote  at  school  and  municipal  elections ; and  the 
prohibitory  statute  which  forbids  the  manufacture 
or  sale  in  Kansas  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  other 
than  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.  There 
are  insane  asylums  at  Topeka  and  Osawatomie,  a 
boys’  reformatory  at  Topeka,  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  at  Kansas  City,  a Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home 
at  Atchison,  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Olathe,  and  an  asylum  for 
idiotic  and  imbecile  youths  at  Winfield ; and  the 
state  in  1889  adopted  also  the  industrial  school  for 
girls  at  Beloit.  In  each  township  two  sections 
(1280  acres)  have  been  given  to  the  common 
schools,  and  the  sale  of  these  lands  forms  the 
basis  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  which  amounts 
to  about  $5,000,000.  The  annual  expenditure 
is  also  about  $5,000,000.  In  1890  there  u’ere 
12,152  teachers,  instructing  389,570  children  in  the 
elementary  schools,  besides  218  teachers  in  16 
secondary  schools,  with  3950  pupils.  The  state  also 
maintains  a university  at  Lawrence,  which  had 
542  students  in  1890 ; an  agiicultural  college  at 
Manhattan  ( 514  students ) ; and  a normal  school 
at  Emporia  (1120  students).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  denominational  and  other  colleges  in 
the  state.  Co-education  prevails,  with  hardly  an 
exception. 

History. — Kansas  when  first  known  to  white 
explorers  was  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
from  one  of  which,  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indians,  the 
river  and  the  state  derive  their  names.  The  state, 
save  a small  fraction,  was  acquired  in  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  Avas  organised  as  a territory  by  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  1854.  The 
act  provided  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
slavery  as  a permanent  institution  in  the  territory 
should  be  decided  by  its  people.  Kansas  at  once 
became  the  battle-ground  betAveen  the  partisans  of 
slavery  and  freedom.  Large  parties  from  the  bor- 
dering slave-state  of  Missouri  repeatedly  invaded 
the  territory;  and  armed  colonists  from  South 
Carolina  and  other  southern  states  came  to  take 
possession.  These  Avere  met  by  immigrants  from 
the  northern  states.  Both  parties  started  toAvns 
and  settlements.  Elections  Avere  attempted,  but 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  the  polls  by  the  pro- 
slavery party  and  the  refusal  of  the  Free  State 
party  to  abide  by  the  declared  results.  Collisions 
became  numerous,  and  robberies  and  murders  Avere 
committed.  The  Federal  administration  sided  Avith 
the  pro-slavery  party,  and  used  the  government  of 
the  territory  and  the  United  States  troops  against 
the  Free  State  party.  John  BroAA'n  (q.v.)  took 
art  in  the  civil  Avar  Avhich  prevailed,  and  many 
ghts  that  Avere  almost  battles  took  place.  The 
Free  State  party  Avas  steadily  reinforced  from  the 
north,  and  by  the  year  1857  seemed  every Avhere 
in  the  ascendant ; but  as  late  as  May  1858  occurred 
Avhat  is  knoAvn  in  Kansas  histoiy  as  the  ‘Marais 
des  Cygnes  massacre,’  in  Avliich  six  Free  State 
settlers  were  killed  and  four  badly  Avounded  by  a 
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party  from  Missouri.  After  several  futile  endeav- 
ours to  organise,  hoAvever,  the  Wyandotte  con- 
stitution was  finally  adopted  in  1859,  and  on  the 
29th  of  Janxiary  1861  Kansas  Avas  admitted  as  a 
state  of  the  Union.  The  civil  Avar  immediately 
folloAved.  Out  of  a population  of  100,000  Kansas 
sent  20,000  soldiers  to  the  field.  Kansas  suffered 
greatly  throughout  the  Avar,  but  the  building  of 
railroads,  begun  during  its  continuance,  Avas  pushed 
Avith  energy  at  its  close  ; immigration  poured  in  on 
a scale  before  unknoAvn  in  America,  and  the  career 
of  the  state  has  since  been  one  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  The  population  of  Kansas 
in  1860  Avas  107,206;  in  1890  it  Avas  1,427,096.  The 
population  of  the  principal  cities  in  1890  Avas  : 
Kansas  City,  38,316  ; Topeka,  the  capital,  31,007  ; 
Wichita,  2.3,853  (as  compared  AA'ith  4911  in  1880); 
Avith  LeavenAvorth,  Atchison,  and  Fort  Scott  below 
20,000  and  above  10,000. 

Kansas  City,  the  second  city  of  Missouri,  and 
one  of  the  gi-eat  toAvns  of  the  Avest,  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  { here  crossed  by  a 
fine  raihvay  bridge),  Avhere  the  river  makes  a sharp 
bend  to  the  east,  283  miles  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of 
St  Louis.  The  notable  part  of  the  city  is  built 
upon  a series  of  steep  hills,  but  the  site  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  grading.  Large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  laying  sewers  and  Avater  and  gas 
pipes ; and  cable-tramAvays  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  lines  having  a total  length  of  at  least 
35  miles.  The  state  frontier-line  bounds  the  city 
on  the  AA'est,  and  consequently  a large  suburb  on 
this  side,  also  called  Kansas  City,  is  in  the  adjoin- 
ing state  of  Kansas.  This  suburb,  connected  Avith 
Kansas  City  by  a remarkable  elevated  raihvay, 
has  a population  of  some  40,000,  and  contains 
great  stock-yards  and  pork-packing  establishments. 
The  larger  Missouri  toAvn  possesses  numerous  fine 
streets,  and  handsome  residences  on  the  hills. 
Its  public  buildings  include  many  Avell-designed 
churches,  a fine  United  States  court-house,  the 
imijosing  building  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
several  hospitals ; there  are  tAvo  medical  colleges 
here,  and  about  thirty  public  schools.  The  city 
is  the  terminus  of  a number  of  important  railways, 
and  is  a principal  distributing  centre  for  the  rich 
agricultural  region  to  the  south  and  Avest.  The 
sales  of  farming  implements  alone  in  1887  reached 
$15,000,000.  There  are  great  grain-elevators  and 
stock-yards,  and  pork-packing  is  a princi2)al  in- 
dustry ; Avhile  the  manufactories,  mostly  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  city,  turn  out  railroad  iron 
and  car-Avheels,  shot,  flour,  beer,  butterine,  soap, 
furniture,  &c.  Pop.  (1860)  4418;  (1870)  32,260; 
(1880)  55,785  ; (1890)  132,618.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion in  this  last  year  Avas  $53,017,290.  See  a paper 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  Harper  for  October 
1888. 

Kansas  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  the  Solomon  River,  in 
Kansas,  at  about  97°  25'  W.  long. , and  floAvs  gener- 
ally eastAvard  to  the  Missouri,  Avhich  it  enters  just 
above  Kansas  City.  Length,  nearly  300  miles,  or 
including  its  forks,  900  miles.  Its  chief  tributary, 
the  Republican  River,  has  a length  estimated  at 
550  miles.  The  importance  of  the  Kansas  River 
for  navigation  is,  hoAvever,  not  great. 

Kan-su',  the  most  north-Avestern  province  of 
China  (q.v.). 

Kant,  Immanuel,  probably  reputed  at  present 
the  greatest  of  all  modern  philosophers,  was  born 
April  22,  1724,  at  Konigsberg,  in  East  Prussia, 
Avhere,  February  12,  1804,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  as  professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity, he  died.  His  life,  as  that  only  of  a 
student  and  a teacher,  offers  feAV  vicissitudes. 
His  parents  Avere  of  humble  life,  but  pious, 
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respectable,  good  people — his  father  a saddler,  or, 
more  properly,  a strap-maker.  The  tradition  is 
that  the  family  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  that 
the  name  was  originally  spelt  Cant.  The  tradi- 
tion is  probably  perfectly  correct  as  regards  the 
descent ; but  even  Kant’s  grandfather  is  found  to 
have  had  his  name  already  spelt  Kand  or  Kant. 
So  far  as  school  and  college  are  concerned  Kant 
may  be  considered  as  thoroughly  educated ; but 
during  the  whole  course  of  these,  up  to  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  must,  as  regards  comfort,  have  had 
but  a poor  and  struggling  time  of  it.  For  the 
following  nine  years  Kant  supported  himself  as  a 
family  tutor,  the  usual  resource  of  the  ordinary 
German  student,  or  indeed  of  the  poor  ambitious 
student  anywhere.  Becoming  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1755,  he  qualified  himself  in  the  same  year  as 
a privatim  docens,  and,  as  such,  he  remained  for 
fifteen  years  what  we  would  call  a private  lecturer, 
though  in  connection  with  the  university.  Not 
till  1770,  when  he  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  did 
Kant  become  an  ordinary  professor  there  (about 
four  years  before  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  a 
sub-librarianship,  with  an  annual  dole  of  some 
eleven  pounds  sterling).  For  nearly  fifty  years, 
then,  we  may  say  that  Kant  was  a teacher  of 
philosophy  at  Konigsberg — a very  general  one, 
for  he  had  to  embrace  in  his  lectures  mathematics, 
physics,  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  theology,  an- 
thropology, physical  geography,  and,  more  still, 
Philosophical  Encyclopwdia,  to  say  nothing  of 
pyrotechnics  and  the  art  of  fortification  ! There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Kant  was  acceptable  as  a 
teacher,  and  that  his  lectures  were  well  attended. 
We  have  an  interesting  testimony  fi  oni  Herder  to 
that  effect.  His  most  popular  course,  however, 
was,  probably,  his  shallowest — that,  namely,  on 
physical  geography — though  not  without  features, 
as  well  curious  in  Kant’s  regard,  as,  in  themselves, 
interesting  and  instructive.  Only  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  can  it  be  said  that  Kant 
was  famous.  Before  that,  even  the  correspondence 
with  Lambert  and  Mendelssohn  is  insufficient  to 
show  that  his  excellent  reputation  locally  had 
ever  been  sensibly  more  general.  With  or  without 
name,  he  was  the  author  of  a separate  work  or 
two  that  had  made  no  mark  ; and  he  had  occasion- 
ally written  creditable  papers  in  the  public  journals, 
principally  of  his  own  neighbourhood.  He  was  a 
small,  thin,  somewhat  rickety,  bundle  of  bones  ; 
scarcely  5 feet  high ; as  the  Scotch  say,  an  auld- 
farrant  little  body ; honest,  truth-speaking,  per- 
fectly well  conducted,  though  not  remarkable  for 
his  attendance  in  church ; kindly  and  gracious, 
and,  in  his  own  slender,  pedantic-easy  way, 
sufficiently  hospitable ; but,  as  evinced  by  the 
modest  request  he  refused  to  the  sorely-straitened 
Fichte,  with  a tight  enough  grip  on  his  own  little 
savings. 

The  writings  of  Kant  can  be  respectively  assigned 
to  three  periods,  according  as  they  precede,  follow, 
or  belong  to  the  dates  of  his  three  great  Kritiken 
(Critiques).  Of  these  the  first  is  the  critical  date, 
1781 ; and  of  the  whole  period  that  precedes  it 
the  writings  are,  letters  included,  some  thirty  in 
number.  Now,  let  them  be  as  they  may,  it  is 
not  perhaps  improbable  that,  had  Kant  died  the 
author  of  these  writings  only,  both  he  and  they 
would  have  been  long  ago  forgotten.  Neither  his 
Thoughts  on  the  True  Estimate  of  Living  Forces, 
nor  his  General  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the 
Heavens,  nor  his  Dreams  of  a Visionary  illustrated 
by  Dreams  of  Metaphysics,  nor  even  his  Latin 
dissertation  De  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque  Intelligibilis 
Forma  et  Principiis,  would  have  availed,  it  may 
be,  to  operate  a diversion  whether  for  works  or 
workman.  There  is,  of  course,  in  one  of  the 
smaller  papers,  the  hint  on  Kant’s  part  that  the 


opposing  course  of  tlie  tides  is  possibly  acting  in 
retardation  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth ; 
but,  otherwise,  the  four  essays  named  form  all 
that  is  of  any  veritable  importance  in  the  first 
literary  period  of  Kant.  Not  but  that,  generally, 
all  through  this  period,  there  is  evidence  of  mxrch 
information  and  much  intelligent  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  an  earnestly-thinking  nature  that  has 
already  attained  to  a certain  largeness  and  freedom 
of  scope.  The  Thoughts  on  the  True  Estimate  of 
Living  Forces  was  Kant’s  first  publication,  and  is 
sufficiently  creditable  to  a young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  though  on  a question  that  at  that  moment 
had  been  for  some  time  already  authoritatively 
settled.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  find  in  it  either 
the  comprehensive  inaugural  programme  of  his 
idolaters,  or  even  the  prophetic  excellences  of  his 
more  moderate  admirers.  The  Theory  of  the 
Heavens  was  published  in  1755 ; and  as  regards 
the  suggestion  of  a nebular  hypothesis  in  that 
reference  Kant  deservedly  claimed  for  himself  the 
priority  whether  we  look  to  Herschel  or  Laplace. 
Here,  too,  nevertheless,  Kant  only  met  with  his 
usual  bad  luck  for  long.  The  little  anonymous 
booklet  of  two  hundred  pages  attracted  no  atten- 
tion, not  even  that  of  the  king,  to  whom  it  was 
dedica,ted.  It  may  be  attributed  to  Kant  as  a 
merit  that,  at  this  eardy  date,  he  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  there  being  planets  in  existence 
beyond  Saturn,  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Physical  Geography  a similar  conjecture  as  regards 
the  existence  of  what  are  now  called  the  asteroids. 
But  in  the  latter  reference  Kant  was  not  the  first  j 
while  his  suggestion  in  the  former  was  an  inspiia- 
tion  from  an  idea  of  his  own  in  regard  to  comets. 
What,  he  asked  himself,  if,  out  and  beyond  Saturn, 
there  were  planets  in  paths  increasingly  eccentric 
which,  as  it  Aveie,  would  tend  on  the  whole  to 
make  comets  of  planets  ! It  is  but  just  to  note 
that,  a year  before  its  publication,  the  Theory  of 
the  Heavens  had  been  already  announced  in  the 
essay  that  concerns  the  earth’s  rotation.  When 
one  thinks  of  what  speculations  must  have  occu- 
pied at  this  time  the  mind  of  Kant,  one  must 
acknowledge  that  all  this  speaks  volumes  for  the 
industrious  inquiries  and  the  ardent  and  original 
reflections  of  this  young  man  of  thirty. 

Published  in  1766,  Kant’s  Dreams  of  a Visionary 
is  a rather  remarkable  paper.  Kant,  all  his  life,  at 
least  longed  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  actuality  in  existence  of  a world  of 
spirits.  He  was  very  mucli  inqjressed,  accordingly, 
by  all  those  stories  in  regard  to  the  sujjernatural 
intuitions  of  Swedenborg,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
he  had  actually  bought,  at  the  enormous  expense  of 
seven  pounds  sterling,  the  eight  quarto  volumes  of 
the  Arcana  Ccelestia.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of 
his  reading  in  these  volumes  that  he  is  led  to  write, 
half-seriously  and  half-ashamed,  this  little,  for  him 
exceptional,  paper,  that  is,  however,  only  in  the 
air.  Not  but  that  there  are,  in  all  probability, 
signs  to  be  detected  in  it  of  that  study  of  Hume  at 
last  that  led  in  the  end  to  what  has  determined 
itself  as  his  proper  work  and  as  his  proper  worth. 
These,  however,  are  but  obscure  and  semi-articulate 
hints,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
justify  the  editors  of  Kant  in  characterising  this 
writing  as  ‘ amiouncement  of  his  greater  enter- 
prises. ’ The  Dissertatio  de  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque 
Intelligibilis  Forma  et  Principiis,  published  in 
1770,  is  really  the  first  of  these,  his  critical 
endeavours.  It  professes  to  speak  of  the  form  and 
principles  of  both  of  the  worlds  to  which  we  may 
be  said  to  belong  ; and  it  certainly  succeeds  to  its 
own  wish  in  regard  to  one  of  them.  For  the  world 
of  the  senses,  namely,  it  does  find,  before  experience, 
and  in  anticipation  of  experience,  actual  elements 
of  experience  that  are  not  due  to  experience  at 
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all,  perceptions  of  things  that  are  not  due  to  the 
perception  of  things,  but  only  to  the  mind  itself, 
only,  as  it  were,  to  projections  from  within  that 
throw  themselves  without,  and  stand  around  with- 
out. These  are  Time  and  Space,  which,  original 
or  native  to  the  faculty  itself,  are  the  a priori 
forms  of  perceptive  sense.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
conclusion  of  Kant ; and,  in  that  regard,  he  is  now 
about  as  complete  in  the  Dissertation  as  he  was 
eleven  years  afterwards  in  the  Critique.  A similar 
completeness  does  not  follow  him  at  present,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  the  other  or  intelligible  world, 
the  world  of  ideas,  of  the  intellect,  the  name  of 
which  also  runs  in  the  title.  Probably  no  one 
reads  this  Latin  work  in  these  days ; but  if  any 
one  attempts  it,  most  assuredly  he  will  find  him- 
self, in  regard  to  what  of  the  intelligible  world  he 
is  to  understand  he  has  learned  from  it,  only  exas- 
perated. It  is  only  possible  to  suppose  of  Kant 
here,  that,  having  succeeded  to  his  mind  in  the 
discovery  of  a priori  forms  of  sense,  he  can  as  yet 
only  search  and  search,  and  find  himself  vaguely 
and  variously  bogged,  in  a similar  attempt  with 
reference  to  the  a priori  principles  of  the  under- 
standing, the  intellect.  For  success  in  that  respect 
he  had  still  to  wait  for  the  coming  into  his  mind 
of  the  idea  of  school-logic  and  the  forms  of  the 
syllogism. 

That  was  the  triumph  of  the  great  work  of  1781, 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  We  know  that  what 
led  to  the  whole  work  of  Kant  was  the  endeavour 
on  his  part  to  find  in  the  proposition  of  causality 
that  apodictic  necessity,  and  that  rationale  of  it, 
which  Hume,  as  against  his  own  solution  of  custom, 
habit,  challenged  from  philosophy  and  the  world  at 
large.  Every  change  must  have  a cause.  Yes,  said 
Hume,  but  such  an  att'air  as  change  can  only  be 
known  by  experience  ; without  experience  it  would 
be  unknown.  Consequently,  then,  it  is  but  a fact 
of  experience,  and,  Irlce  every  other  such  fact,  we 
know  that  it  is,  but  not  that  it  must  be.  The 
necessity  we  attribute  to  its  appearance  is  only  a 
necessity  of  custom.  On  the  contrary,  says  Kant, 
we  really  do  attribute  to  any  appearance  of  change 
a perfect  certainty  of  necessity,  a necessity  abso- 
lute, a necessity,  not  a dot  or  a jot,  not  one  iota 
less  apodictic  than  we  attribute  to  any  proposi- 
tion, to  any  axiom  of  the  mathematics.  That  the 
shortest  line  is  the  straight  line — our  conviction  in 
that  respect  is  not  more  fixed,  assured,  immovable, 
than  our  conviction  that  every  effect,  every  change, 
must  have  a cause.  And  so  far,  no  doubt,  Kant 
was  right.  But  what,  then,  further-,  of  the  reason 
of  this  necessity,  the  rationale  of  it,  the  explana- 
tion of  it  ? Seeing  that  the  proposition  of  causality 
is  really  an  inferential  jrroposition — a proposition 
with  a conclusion,  as  it  were,  from  premises — one 
would  have  thought  it  natural  on  the  part  of  Kant 
to  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  consideration  of 
reason  and  reasoning  rather  than  to  the  considera- 
tion of  actual  perception  and  sense.  But,  probably, 
as  has  just  been  named,  it  -was  the  suggestion  of 
mathematics  that  led  to  this.  To  explain  the 
necessity  of  mathematics  might  be  to  explain  also 
the  necessity  of  causality.  We  can  leave  Kant’s 
consequent  proceedings  to  be  pictured  here ; it  is 
not  difficult  to  realise  how  he  came  to  his  con- 
clusion and  to  his  belief  in  it.  A mathematical 
truth  depended  just  on  the  fact  of  perception  ; but, 
inasmuch,  again,  as  a mathematical  truth  was  an 
apodictic  truth,  the  perception  on  which  it  de- 
pended could  not  be  a perception  of  experience. 
Such  j)erception  could  not  be  a postenori ; it  must 
be  a perception  absolutely  independent  of  experi- 
ence; a perception,  consequently,  then,  special, 
proper,  and  peculiar ; a perception  sui  generis — a 
perception  a priori ! But  how  could  that  be  ? 
Why,  only  by  space,  which  was  the  source  and 


the  seat,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  blackboard  and 
tablet  of  mathematics,  being  itself  a priori.  But 
if  space  were  a priori,  so  would  time  be.  As  we 
have  seen  from  the  Dissertation,  this  of  a priori 
perception,  was  probably  Kant’s  first  acquisition 
and  conquest — towards  the  rationale  he  sought. 
Evidently,  however,  it  was  still  inadequate  to  the 
want.  Time  and  space  might  be  a priori,  but 
change,  a mere  experience  of  special  sense,  could 
not  lie  there.  Could  Ave  not  add  from  the  intellect 
an  inferential  a pyriori  form,  which,  availing  itself 
of  the  a priori  perceptive  form,  might,  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  give  birth  to  an  a priori  schema  in 
supply  of  the  entire  virtue  of  necessity  to  every 
actual  instance  of  causality  that  could  possibly 
emerge  ? It  Avas  here  noAv  that  the  suggestion  of 
logic  gave  to  Kant  his  Avhole  tree  of  Categories  as 
syntheses  in  correspondence  Avith  the  analyses  of 
the  functions  of  Judgment.  Judgments,  proposi- 
tions, Avere  universal,  particular,  singular ; affirma- 
tive, negative,  infinite  ; categorical,  hypothetical, 
disjunctive  ; problematic,  assertoric,  apodictic.  So 
far,  Avhat  Avas  concerned  Avas  in  its  nature  analytic ; 
but  if  Ave  supposed  an  equal  number  of  synthetic 
functions,  then  under  the  same  four  general  rubrics 
of  Quantity,  Quality,  Eelation,  and  Modality,  Ave 
should  have  the  tAvelve  correspondent  categories  of 
unity,  multitude,  allness ; reality,  negation,  limi- 
tation ; substance,  causality,  reciprocity ; possi- 
bility, actuality,  necessity.  It  is  impossible  to 
folloAV  Kant  here  in  the  Avorking-out  of  all  that ; 
but  it  is  really  enough  to  understand  as  much. 

These  categoi  ies  noAV  Avere  constitutive : they 
actually  entered  into  the  composition  and  con- 
stitution of  things  as  these  presented  themselves 
for  the  perception  of  sense.  That  is,  as  acting  on 
the  a priori  perceptive  matter,  or  manifold  of  space 
and  time,  they  ( the  categories ) gave  rise  to  a pure 
or  a priori  perceptive-intellectual  schema  that, 
combining  Avith  the  sensations  of  sense  as  these 
came  into  consciousness  (from  Avhence  they  might), 
produced,  in  mojection  around  us,  this  ruled  and 
regulated,  orderly,  intelligible  universe,  in  Avhich 
the  necessity  due  to  the  categories  Avas  the  very 
source  of  laAv.  To  these  constitutive  materials 
there  were  added,  regulatively,  the  three  Ideas. 
Determined  by  the  Category  of  Eelation  in  the 
three  forms  which  are  found  under  it,  there  are, 
generically,  three  forms  also  of  the  logical  syllo- 
gism, applicable  respectively  to  the  unconditioned 
of  the  categorical  synthesis  in  a subject,  of  the 
hypothetical  synthesis  of  the  terms  of  a series,  and 
of  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts  in  a system. 
And  these  results,  otherwise  named,  are  the  objects 
of  psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology,  or  the 
soul,  the  world,  and  God.  These,  hoAvever,  are 
but  ideas — only  centres,  as  it  Avere,  for  further 
simplification  and  regulation  among  the  categories 
themselves.  It  is  for  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason  now  to  come  in  and  extend  at  least  the 
conviction  of  existence  to  these  transcendental 
objects  of  soul,  Avorld,  God  ; and  Avhat  sujAjdies 
authority  and  fulcrum  to  this  critique  in  this  is 
the  categorical  imperative — the  fact  of  the  practical 
ego  possessing  a categorical  imperative  in  deter- 
mination of  its  OAvn  Avill.  Considering  that  the 
ego,  theoretically , Avas  declared  to  be  no  more 
than  an  idea — no  more,  so  to  speak,  than  a mere 
logical  dot  on  a mere  logical  i — it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand hoAV,  practically,  it  can  rise  at  once  into 
such  throne  of  an  autocrat.  But  this  is  certain  : 
it  is  for  his  practical  critique  that  Kant  deserves 
all  our  heartiest  praise.  So  much  has  Kant  Avhat 
he  Avrites  at  heart  here  that  all  seems  to  issue  at 
once  from  Avithin  him  in  a single  breath.  No 
purer,  no  more  living  morality,  has  ever  been  jn'o- 
fessionally  produced  by  philosopher  than  glows  in 
the  Ethics  of  Kant. 
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It  would  appear  that  when  Kant  had  accom- 
plished  as  much  as  this,  he  turned  back  to  look 
upon  it  and  reflect.  I have  found,  he  seems  to 
have  said  to  himself,  my  Categories  in  the  a priori 
of  the  understanding,  and  my  Ideas  in  the  a priori 
of  the  reason.  That  is  enough  for  our  theoretical 
and  practical  interests ; but  what  of  our  only  other 
generic  interest  that  remains — what  of  our  interest 
that  we  call  aesthetic  ? That  refers  to  a function 
on  our  part  that  seems  intermediate  between  the 
other  two— the  theoretical  and  practical  functions. 
But  these  depending  respectively  on  the  Under- 
standing and  Reason,  is  there  nothing  similarly 
intermediate  between  these  two  again  ? Yes,  there 
is  Judgment.  And  so  it  was  that  Kant  was  led 
to  his  third  great  critique,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  generally,  to  say  so,  the  products  of  Art — i.e. 
Beauty,  Sublimity,  Design.  Beauty  originated  in 
the  harmony  of  our  own  two  constitutive  elements 
— sense  on  the  one  side  and  intellect  on  the  other. 
Sublimity  was  the  feeling  of  the  exaltation  in 
mind  above  every  menace  and  magnitude  of  sense. 
Since  design,  so  to  speak,  meant  evident  arrange- 
ment by  another  hand  as  though  from  without,  it 
was  impossible  to  give  it  place,  on  such  terms,  in 
our  world  ; which,  in  the  contributions  of  special 
sense  (mere  sensations),  in  time  and  space,  in  the 
categories,  the  ideas,  and  all  else,  was  only  a world 
within — a world,  indeed,  all  but  wholly  of  our  own 
construction  within.  We  could  only  say  of  it 
( design ),  in  such  circumstances,  that  we  ourselves 
were  so  fashioned  that  we  could  only  see  into  our 
world  as  though  it  were  the  product  of  an  under- 
standing. 

Among  the  remaining  works  of  Kant  there  are 
some  of  considerable  bulk  and  some  interest,  but 
little  value — at  least  so  far  as  originality  is  con- 
cerned. Such  are  the  Anthropologic  and  the  Logik. 
The  Strcit  der  Facultdten,  Rechtslehre,  Tugend- 
lehre,  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzeti  der  blossen 
Vernunft — all  are  well  worth  reading,  and  will 
greatly  help  to  a general  understanding  of  their 
author.  In  that  latter  respect  the  Prolegomena, 
the  criticism  of  Eberhard,  and  the  essay  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysics  since  Leibnitz  and  Wolff, 
are  specially  to  be  signalised,  and  may  even  be 
named  indispensable.  The  essay  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  nature,  Metaphysische  Anfangsgriinde 
der  Naturwissenschaft,  cannot  well  be  neglected, 
and  still  less,  perhaps,  various  little  essays  in 
natural  history.  Even  the  critique  of  Herder  will 
be  found  good,  and,  just  on  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  work  on  Kant’s  part,  however  small, 
should,  if  belonging  to  the  middle  or  concluding 
period,  fail  to  be  read.  The  little  essays  that  bear 
on  natural  history,  for  example,  however  unimport- 
ant they  may  appear,  contain  more  than  one 
declaration  that  is  of  interest,  in  so  far  as  Kant, 
though  averse,  probably,  to  the  dogma  of  direct 
creation,  has  yet,  in  his  perception  of  the  existence 
of  ideas,  and  of  actual  concei-t  on  ideas,  in  nature, 
never  a thought  of  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
mechanical  evolution  through  chance. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  enormous  impulse 
which  Kant  has  been  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  in  Germany  and  every- 
where else  (as  well  in  America  and  the  East  as  in 
Europe).  Quite  a host  of  names,  besides  those  of 
Jacobi,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Krause, 
Schopenhauer,  Schleiermacher,  might  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  how- 
over,  that  Kant’s  work  will  prove  to  have  been 
more  in  the  end  than  one  principally  of  suggestion. 
We  know  not  but  that,  if  all  that  monstrous 
gaunt  machinery — aesthetic,  analytic,  what  not 
— had  been  ofl'ered  precisely  as  the  machinery 
proper  for  the  production  of  the  necessity  in 
causality — we  know  not  but  that,  if  all  that 


monstrous  gaunt  machinery  (time  and  space 
themselves  shut  up  within  it)  had  been  seriously 
offered,  for  that  purpose,  from  Germany,  and  in 
the  time  of  Hume — we  know  not  but  that  it  might 
have  been  received  with  something  more  un- 
equivocal than  a smile  ! But  be  that  as  it  may, 
and  assuming  the  constructions  of  Kant  to  prove 
in  themselves  neither  a solution  for  the  problem  of 
the  universe,  nor  yet  for  the  problem  of  causality, 
we  have  still  to  bear  in  mind  what  suggestion  in  his 
regard  means.  Apart  all  consideration  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  truth  is  that  it  is  to  Kant  we  owe — with 
discount  only  of  all  necessary  historical  addition 
— our  entire  metaphysical  material  at  present. 
Really,  whatever  metal  of  speculation  is  anywhere 
turned  now,  the  ore  of  it  was  Kant’s.  The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  if  not  precisely  to  be  naTiied  a 
liberal  education,  very  certainly  is,  has  been,  and 
will  remain,  an  education  in  philosophy. 

Bibliogeaphy. — A complete  bibliography  of  Kant 
would  cover  pages,  and  is  beyond  the  proportions  of 
this  publication.  We  name  only  what  will  probably 
be  found  most  useful.  Of  the  whole  works  four  edi- 
tions may  be  mentioned,  those  of  Rosenkranz  and 
Schubert  (Leip.  1838-42);  of  Hartenstein  (Leip.  1838- 
39);  again  of  Hartenstein  (Leip.  1867-69);  of  V. 
Kirchmann  (Leip.  1868,  and  further).  Benno  Erdmann 
(Leip.  1880)  edits  a notable  edition  of  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  and  Reclam,  of  Leipzig,  publishes  a veiy 
useful  small  edition  of  the  same  work,  edited  by  Kehr- 
bach.  Of  translations  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
into  English  there  are  those  of  Meiklejohn  and  Max 
Muller,  and  the  text-book  to  Kant  of  Stirling.  Abbott 
and  Bax  also  translate  into  English  important  works  of 
Kant,  the  one  the  Ethics  and  the  other  the  Prolegomena. 

Of  writers  generally  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  the  following  may  be  mentioned — German  : Hegel, 
Michelet,  Erdmann,  Ueberweg,  Schwegler,  Kuno  Fischer, 
1.  H.  Fichte,  Chalybaeus,  TJlrici,  Biedermann,  Weigelt, 
Fortlage,  Ritter,  Kirchner,  Drechsler,  Liebmann,  Haym, 
Oischinger,  Schaarschmidt,  Zeller,  Drobisch,  Steffen, 
Windelband,  V.  Hartmann,  Krause,  Volkelt,  Holder, 
Vaihinger,  Staudinger,  Lasswitz,  Spicker,  Paulsen,  Thiele, 
Cohen,  Riehl,  Stadler,  Thilo,  Duhring,  Sigwart,  Falcken- 
berg.  French : Ott,  Willm,  Wocquier,  Foucher  de 
Careil,  Barchou  de  Penhoen,  Saintes,  Maurial,  Saisset, 
Villers,  Vacherot,  Cousin.  Italian  ; Galuppi,  Testa, 
Spaventa,  Lilia,  Cesca.  English:  Kitsch,  Willich,  Hodg- 
son, Laurie,  Montgomery,  Bolton,  Ingleby,  Adamson, 
Seth,  Hastie,  Bowen,  Morris,  Porter,  Caird,  Watson, 
Mahaffy,  Maguire,  Monck,  Green,  Wallace,  Mansel, 
Lewes,  Nakashima,  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Kaolin,  or  China  Clay,  is  fine  white  clay  used 
in  making  porcelain.  Like  less  pure  clays,  it  is 
essentially  a hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  but  it  is 
a comparatively  rare  substance.  The  clays  found 
in  most  localities  contain  iron  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  colour  them  red  or  buff  when  burned  in  a kiln,  but 
China  clay  is  of  a pure,  or  nearly  pure  white  both 
before  and  after  it  is  fired.  This,  together  with  its 
refractoiy  nature,  makes  it  of  great  value  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  of  which  it  forms  the 
chief  ingredient.  It  is  also  used  to  a consider- 
able extent  by  paper-makers,  and  in  less  quantity 
in  the  making  of  some  chemical  products.  Kaolin 
is  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  of 
a granitic  rock.  The  name  Kaolin  is  derived  from 
the  Chinese  Kao-ling,  ‘high  ridge,’  the  name  of 
hills  near  King-tih-chin  in  Chiang-hsi,  a chief 
seat  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in  China.  Clay 
from  this  district  was  sent  to  Europe  early  in  the 
18th  century  by  Jesuit  missionaries ; similar  clay 
was  discovered  in  Saxony;  and  about  1755  it  was 
discovered  in  Cornwall,  whence  the  chief  English 
supplies  are  obtained,  some  being  also  obtained  in 
Devonshire — in  all,  aliout  30,000  tons  a year.  Kao- 
lin is  found  in  France,  and  in  Nebraska  and  other 
states  of  the  American  Union ; in  the  United 
States  the  annual  consumption  is  some  18,000  tons. 
See  Cornwall,  Felspar,  Pottery. 
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Kapellmeister  (German),  the  director  of  an 
orchestra  or  choir,  more  especially  the  band  of  a 
ruling  prince  in  Germany. 

Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  philo- 
sophy, one  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Hindus.  He  is  usually  reputed  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Brahma  ; but  he  is  otherwise  described  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

Kappel.  See  Cappel. 

Kara,  the  name  of  a gold-mining  district,  in  a 
dreary  valley  in  eastern  Siberia,  about  300  miles 
from  Chita  and  nearly  5000  from  St  Petersburg. 
The  mines  are  the  priv.ate  property  of  the  czar,  and 
are  worked  by  convicts,  of  whom  there  are  gener- 
ally about  2000  stationed  here.  The  annual  yield 
is  6400  oz.  of  gold.  Since  1879  Russian  political 
prisoners  have  been  regularly  sent  to  this  remote 
region.  See  Kennan’s  interesting  papers  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  June-August  18^89. 

Karachi.  See  Kuerachee. 

Kara-George.  See  Czerny. 

Kara-hissar.  See  Afium-Kara-Hissar. 

Karaites.  See  Jews  (Religion). 

Kara-kiil.  See  Bokhara. 

Karakorum,  ( 1 ) a name  given,  but  according 
to  the  best  geographers  erroneously,  to  the  Muztagh 
range,  in  the  western  Himalayas ; sometimes  also 
it  is  given,  again  erroneously,  to  the  Kuen-Lun 
range  on  the  north  of  Tibet.  The  Mustagh  or 
Muztagh  range  is  that  part  of  the  Himalayas 
which  Ties  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  and  extends  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  Gilgit  Valley.  It  embraces 
some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayan 
system. — (2)  The  name  is  properly  appropriate  to 
a pass  (18,550  feet),  the  culminating  point  of  the 
route  between  India  and  East  Turkestan,  in  35°  33' 
N.  lat.  and  north  from  Leh. — (3)  Karakorum  is 
also  used  to  indicate  the  old  Mongolian  capital, 
to  the  north  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  Orkhon,  a 
tributary  of  tlie  Selenga  River.  The  ruins  remain. 
For  the  mountains,  see  Himalaya  ; Asia,  p.  485 ; 
and  Conway,  Climbing  in  the  Karakoram  Mountains 
(1894). 

Kara-kum.  See  Kizil-kum. 

Karamaii.  See  Caramania. 

Karamnasa,  a river  of  India,  divides  Bengal 
from  the  N\V.  Provinces,  and,  after  a course  of 
146  miles,  enters  the  Ganges  from  the  right.  The 
Hindus  hold  it  in  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and  will 
neither  drink  nor  touch  its  Avaters,  although  they 
are  of  crystal  clearness  and  abound  in  fish. 

Karamsin,  Nicholas  Michailovitch,  the 
greatest  of  Russian  historians,  was  born  on  12th 
December  1765,  at  Mikhailovka  in  Orenburg. 
His  father,  an  officer  of  Tartar  descent,  placed 
him  in  the  army,  but  he  soon  left  it  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and,  after  a tour  in 
Gei’many,  Switzerland,  and  France,  established 
the  Moscow  Journal,  and  published  volumes  of 
tales,  critical  papers,  translations,  &c.  The  work 
Avhich  first  gained  him  a high  reputation  was  his 
Letters  of  a Russian  Traveller  (6  vols.  1797-1801). 
In  1803  he  was  appointed  imperial  historiographer, 
and  from  this  time  laboured  uninterruptedly  at  his 
History  of  Russia  (11  vols.  1816-29);  but  he  only 
brought  it  down  to  1613,  dying  on  3d  June  1826 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  In  this  great  work, 
the  first  really  critical  history  of  Russia,  Karamsin 
manifests  so  much  enthusiastic  admiration  for  men 
like  Ivan  the  Terrible  that  it  has  been  called  the 
‘ Epic  of  Despotism.  ’ 

Kara  Sea  is  the  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
lying  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Yalmal  Penin- 
sula, off  the  Siberian  coast.  The  rivers  Obi  and 
Yenisei  discharge  their  waters  into  its  north- 

eastern  corner.  Since  Nordenskjold’s  famous 

voyage  in  the  Vega  (1875)  the  English  navigator, 
Captain  Wiggins  (who  first  demonstrated  the 
navigability  of  the  sea  in  the  previous  year),  has 
more  than  once  succeeded  in  carrying  a cargo  of 
merchandise  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  and 
getting  back  the  same  summer.  The  Kara  Sea 
being  thus  navigable  for  about  two  months  (July 
to  September ) in  the  year,  it  is  hoped  that  it  can 
be  made  available  for  an  important  trade  with 
Siberia.  Captain  Hovgaard  of  the  Danish  navy 
urged  in  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  (Janu- 
ary 1890)  that  this  would  be  the  most  feasible 
route  whereby  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

Karategin,  a country  of  central  Asia,  forms 
the  easternmost  province  of  Bokhara,  and  has  the 
Russian  province  of  Ferghana  (Khokand)  on  the 
north.  It  is  a highland  region  (6000-7000  feet), 
and  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Surkhab 
or  Kizil-su,  a tributary  of  the  Amu-Daria.  Area, 
8310  sq.  m.  In  winter  (October  to  May)  the 
climate  is  very  severe ; nevertheless  much  fruit 
and  corn  are  grown.  The  people,  Tajiks  by  race, 
number  about  100,000,  with  about  5000  nomad 
Kirghiz.  The  native  khans  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  and  only  lost 
their  independence,  to  Bokhara,  in  1868. 

Karauli  (Kerowlee),  a native  state  in  Raj- 
putana,  separated  by  the  river  Chambal  from 
Gwalior.  Area,  1208  sq.  m.  ; population,  156,587, 
nearly  all  Hindus.  It  is  a hilly  country,  especially 
rich  in  timber. — The  capital,  Karauli,  75  miles  N W. 
of  GAvalior,  is  defended  by  a sandstone  wall,  2 miles 
in  extent.  Pop.  25,607. 

Karczag,  a town  of  Hungary,  formerly  capital 
of  Great  Cumania,  is  situated  99  miles  by  rail  E. 
by  S.  of  Budapest.  Pop.  15,825. 

Karelia,  an  old  name  for  the  south-east  part 
of  Finland,  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1721.  The  Karelians  properly  so  called  are  a 
branch  of  the  Finnic  race,  about  303,000  in  number, 
who  dwell  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Finland  and 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Russia  from  Archangel 
to  Tver.  See  Rae’s  White  Sea  Peninsula 

Karens'*  See  Burma,  Vol.  II.  p.  564. 

Karikal,  tlie  second  in  importance  of  the 
French  possessions  in  India,  is  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  12  miles  N.  of  Negapatam,  and  has  an  area 
of  nearly  53  sq.  m.  It  is  a fertile  tract,  Avell  sup- 
plied with  rivers  and  canals,  and  largely  given  up 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  pleasant  little 
capital,  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  has  been  four 
times  taken  by  the  British.  There  is  an  active 
trade  in  rice,  principally  with  Ceylon  and  the 
Straits  Settlements.  The  annual  revenue  is  about 
£16,000.  Pop.  (1895)  60,376. 

Karli,  a Chaitya  temple-cave  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, on  the  road  between  Bombay  and  Poona. 

In  front  stands  a lion-pillar,  supporting  four  lions, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  Avhich  ascribes  its  date 
to  the  1st  century  B.C.  The  outer  porch,  52  feet 
wide,  is  closed  by  the  remains  of  a screen.  The 
dimensions  of  the  interior  are  126  feet  by  45  feet 

7 inches,  the  height  being  not  over  45  feet.  The 
building  consists  of  ‘a  nave  and  two  side-aisles, 
terminating  in  an  apse  or  semi-dome,  round  which 
the  aisle  is  carried.’  All  the  pillars  are  octagonal, 
the  seven  behind  the  dagoba  or  Tope  (q.v.)  being 
plain,  but  the  fifteen  on  either  side  of  the  nave 
having  richly  ornamented  capitals  bearing  elephants 
and  human  figures,  all  admirably  executed.  Over 
the  entrance  is  one  great  Avindow  in  the  form  of 
a horseshoe  directing  the  light  mainly  on  the 
dagoba.  See  Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  Archi- 
tecture. 

Karlinas.  See  Caelovingians. 
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Karlsbad.  For  Karlsbad,  Karlskrona,  Karls- 
ruhe, &c.,  see  Carlsbad,  &c. 

Karlsburg  (Hung.  Gyula-Fehervdr),  a town 
and  fortress  of  Transylvania,  near  the  Maros,  170 
miles  E.  of  Szegedin  by  rail.  Pop.  7388. 

Karina.  See  Buddhism,  Vol.  II.  p.  518. 

KarinatlliailS,  a relio-ious  and  communistic 
sect  into  which  the  Ismailis  (q.v. ) developed  in 
Asia  under  the  lead  of  Hamdan  Karmat,  a peasant- 
prophet  in  the  region  of  Kufa.  The  secret  society 
soon  organised  itself  and  began  a formidable 
peasant  war.  Bahrein  was  overrun,  and  in  900, 
under  Abu  Said,  the  Karinathians  took  Hajr,  north- 
east of  Yambu,  and  made  it  their  capital.  Damascus 
had  to  ransom  itself ; Baalbec  was  taken  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Abu  Said’s  son, 
Abu  Taher,  succeeded  him.  In  923  he  took  and 
plundered  Bassora ; next  year  he  plundered  a 
caravan  of  20,000  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca  ; 
and  in  925  captured  and  plundered  Kufa,  killing 
or  enslaving  the  inhabitants.  In  930  during  the 
Hajj  he  took  Mecca,  killing  30,000  persons, 
choked  the  well  Zeni  Zem  with  corpses,  and  carried 
away  the  black  stone.  Then  he  threatened 
Bagdad  with  only  500  horse  from  among  his  107,000 
armed  zealots.  During  the  next  eight  years  there 
was  no  Hajj,  but  it  was  resumed  on  a payment 
of  25,000  dinars  by  the  calif  to  Abu  Taher.  This 
leader  died  in  peace  in  943,  leaving  the  control  of 
religion  and  politics  to  a council  of  seven.  After 
a twenty-two  years’  absence  the  black  stone  was 
brought  back  to  Mecca  by  the  Karinathians  and 
ransomed.  During  the  next  hundred  years  the 
sect  gradually  succumbed  to  the  sword  and  to 
natural  causes,  but  not  until  it  had  acted  as  a 
powerful  dissolvent  on  the  califate. 

Karnac.  See  Thebes. 

Kariliil,  capital  of  a district  in  the  Punjab, 
India,  7 miles  W.  of  the  present  course  of  the 
Jumna,  and  on  the  Western  Jumna  Canal.  The 
population  decreased  from  27,022  in  1808  to  23,133 
in  1881,  and  to  21,963  in  1891. 

Kilriitlieii.  See  Carinthia. 

Karmil,  a town  in  Madras  Presidency,  India, 
110  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Haidarabad  (Hyderabad). 
Fever  is  endemic.  Pop.  (1871)  25,579;  (1891) 
24,576. — The  district — separated  on  the  north  by 
tlie  Krisbna  from  the  Nizam’s  dominions — contains 
2440  sq.  m.,  and  in  1891  had  apopulation  of  683,718. 
The  canal  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company 
traverses  it  for  140  miles.  Karnul  suffered  very 
severely  during  the  famine  of  1877-78. 

Karr,  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse,  a French 
novelist  who  long  survived  his  popularity,  was 
born  at  Paris,  November  24,  1808.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  journalism.  His  Sous  les 
Tilleuls  (1832),  the  outcome  of  a disappointment 
in  love,  by  its  orminality  and  wit  found  its 
author  an  audience  for  a long  series  of  novels, 
of  which  GenevUve  (1838)  only  need  be  men- 
tioned here.  In  1839  he  became  editor  of  Figaro, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  started  the  issue  of 
Les  Guepes,  the  gay  and  brilliant  but  sometimes 
bitter  satire  of  which  brought  him  many  readers, 
no  little  ill-will,  and  attempted  assassination  from 
a woman’s  hand.  These  papers  he  collected  in 
seven  volumes  (1853-57) — an  attempted  revival 
of  the  series  subsequently  to  1870  proved  a miser- 
able failure.  In  1855  Karr  went  to  live  at  Nice, 
wliere  he  occupied  himself  with  gardening.  His 
Voyage  autour  de  mon  Jardin  (1845)  is  one  of  his 
best-known  books.  His  CEuvres  completes  were 
collected  in  1860.  He  died  Sejitember  30,  1890. — 
His  daughter,  Therese  Karr  (born  1835),  has 
published  tales  and  historical  books. 


Karroo,  a generic  name  given  to  the  high 
plains  of  Cape  Colony.  But  the  word  is  more 
usually  associated  with  the  Great  Karroo,  the 
elevated  basin,  more  than  3000  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  350  miles  long  by  70  to  80  wide,  which  lies 
between  the  Nieuweveld  Beige  on  the  north  and 
the  Zwarte  Berge  on  the  south.  It  is  not  a sandy 
desert ; after  rain  its  rich  red  soil  is  covered  with 
a thick  carpet  of  grass  and  flowers.  Nevertheless, 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  when  rain  does 
not  fall,  it  has  a parched,  barren  appearance. 
Lai'oe  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  (Angora),  with 
smaller  flocks  of  ostriches,  cattle,  and  horses,  are 
pastured  on  it  during  the  season  of  grass.  The 
dearth  of  water  is  now  being  in  some  parts  obviated 
by  windmills  and  wells  for  procuring  the  water 
that  is  generally  found  at  some  distance  below  the 
surface.  Two  centuries  ago  this  district  was  a 
perfect  paradise  for  game,  which  even  yet  is  not 
quite  extinct.  See  H.  A.  Bryden,  Kloof  and 
Karroo  (1889). 

Kars,  a fortress  of  Russian  Armenia,  lies  about 
110  miles  NE.  of  Erzerum.  It  is  situated  on  a 
tableland  of  upwards  of  6000  feet  in  elevation  ; the 
climate  is  therefore  rather  severe.  Pop.  (1890), 
since  the  Turks  and  Lazes  have  migrated  to 
Turkey,  8672,  mostly  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an 
active  transit  trade.  In  1828  Kars  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  the  Russians  under  Paskevitch. 
It  was  brilliantly  defended  by  the  Turks  under 
General  Williams  for  six  months  in  1855.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1877-78  Kars  was  invested 
by  the  Russians,  but  relieved  in  July  by  Mukh- 
tar  Pasha ; besieged  again  in  the  autumn,  it  was 
carried  by  storm  on  18th  November  1877  by  General 
Lazareff.  Kars,  long  a bulwark  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  Asia,  was  one  of  the  Armenian  fortresses 
the  cession  of  which  to  Russia  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.  It  forms  now  a com- 
manding position  from  a military  point  of  view  on 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  facilitating  future 
aggression  towards  Erzerum  and  Turkish  Armenia 
in  general.  Kars,  whose  fortifications  have  been 
recently  augmented,  is  nearly  impregnable.  See 
works  on  the  siege  of  1855  by  Sandwith  (1856) 
and  Laurence  Oliphant  (1856). 

Karshi  (anc.  Nakhsheh),  a town  of  Bokhara, 
central  Asia,  stands  in  a plain  95  miles  SE.  of 
Bokhara  city  and  80  SW.  of  Samarcand.  It  is 
surrounded  by  well-cultivated  land  and  numerous 
gardens.  Commercially  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  transit  trade  between  Bokhara,  Kabul,  and 
India.  Its  knives  and  firearms  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  central  Asia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey. 
The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  25,000,  are  for  the 
most  part  Usbegs,  with  a mixture  of  Tajiks, 
Indians,  Afghans,  and  Jews. 

Karsts  See  Croatia. 

Kartoum.  See  Khartoum. 

Kftrttikeya,  the  Hindu  Mars,  or  god  of  war,  a 
being  represented  by  the  Purfinic  legends  as  sprung 
from  Siva,  after  a miraculous  fashion. 

Kdrkn  River  (Persian  Kurdn;  the  XJlai  of 
Daniel,  viii.  2),  the  sole  navigable  river  of  Persia. 
Rising  in  the  Zai  dah  Koh  Mountains,  near  Ispahan, 
it  flows  west  through  gorges  of  the  Bakhtifiri  Range 
to  Shuster,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ardbistfin, 
where  it  becomes  navigable.  At  Ahwdz  a reach 
of  rapids  and  broken  water  bars  the  course  of 
vessels  to  the  Lower  Karfin,  and  a canal  from 
Ahwiiz  to  a point  about  IJ  mile  down  stream 
will  have  to  be  cut  before  through  navigation  is 
possible.  A tramway  was  in  1890  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  from  the  limit  of  navigable  water  to 
Ahwiiz.  Below  Ahwdz  the  river  varies  in  breadtii 
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from  300  to  500  yards,  and  flows  for  117  miles 
witliout  an  obstacle  through  a country  naturally 
rich  and  fertile,  but  now  entirely  uncultivated. 
Mohammerah  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Kdriin 
with  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
(Shat-el-Arab).  As  long  ago  as  1842  Lieutenant 
Selby  ascended  the  Kdriin  as  far  as  Shuster, 
and  made  a report  urging  the  importance  of  this 
waterway  to  English  commerce.  But  it  Avas  not 
till  October  1888  that,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  then  British  minis- 
ter at  Teheran,  the  navigation  was  thrown  open  by 
royal  proclamation  not  to  England  only  but  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  new  trade  route  to  Persia, 
to  British  India,  or  to  England. 

See  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  The  River  K&run  (1890) ; Jour. 
Roy.  Geoff.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  26,  vol.  xiv.  p.  219,  and  new 
series,  vol.  v.  p.  120 ; and  the  Times  of  4th  February  1890. 

Karyokinesis.  See  Cell. 

Kasai.  See  Kassai. 

Kasanlik,  or  Kezanlik,  a town  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  5 miles 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  and 
87  miles  NW.  of  Adrianople.  It  manufactures 
otto  of  roses.  Its  capture  by  the  Russians  on  7th 
January  1878  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish 
defenders  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  Pop.  20,000. 

Kascliau  (Hung.  Kassa),  one  of  the  oldest  and 
iiandsomest  towns  of  Hungary,  is  situated  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Hernad,  surrounded  by  vine- 
clad  mountains,  130  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Buda- 
pest. The  cathedral  of  St  Elizabeth  (built  1270- 
1468)  is  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  Hungary.  The 
town,  which  ranks  as  the  provincial  capital  of 
northern  Hungary,  is  the  seat  of  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  has  various  schools,  an  agricultural  insti- 
tute, and  a royal  tobacco-factory  ; stoneware,  furni- 
ture, starch,  nails,  and  paper  are  also  manufac- 
tured. Kaschau  is  celebrated  for  its  hams.  Of 
the  Jesuit  university  founded  here  in  1659  all 
that  now  remains  is  the  law  academy.  Pop.  ( 1891 ) 
“28,884.  Kaschau  figured  prominently  during  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1848. 

Kashaily  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of 
Persia,  is  situated  in  a well-peopled,  ivell-cultivated 
district,  3690  feet  above  sea-level,  and  92  miles  N. 
of  Ispahan.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  fruit, 
particularly  melons  and  pears,  and  the  town  for  its 
extensive  manufactures  of  silk-stuffs,  gold  brocade, 
glazed  tiles  (called  all  over  Mohammedan  Asia 
Icashi),  carpets,  and  copper- wares.  It  is  a large 
town,  and  abounds,  like  all  Persian  towns,  in 
mosques,  bazaars,  and  baths.  Pop.  30,000. 

Kashgar,  the  political  capital  of  eastern  or 
Chinese  Turkestan,  and,  next  to  Yarkand,  the 
second  place  of  importance,  is  divided  into  Kuhna' 
Shehir  (‘old  city’)  and  Yenghi  Shehir  (‘new city’). 
The  town  and  district  of  Kashgar  have  a popula- 
tion of  120,000  souls.  The  old  city  is  a small  forti- 
fied place  overlooking  the  Kizil  River,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  new  city,  said  to  have  been 
built  in  1838.  In  this  last-mentioned  part  of  the 
town  stands  the  Orda — i.e.  the  palace  of  the  Chi- 
nese governor  of  the  ivhole  province,  as  Avell  as 
the  Friday  Mosque  (Juma  Mesjid).  The  people, 
mostly  Turks,  intermixed  ivith  Tajiks,  Kashgaris, 
Hindus,  and  Andijanis,  excel  in  certain  branches 
of  industry,  as  the  making  of  cottons,  silks,  car- 
pets, saddlery,  &c. , and  carry  on  trade,  chiefly 
with  Russia  through  Alniati  and  the  Terek  Davan 
Pass,  a trade  supported  by  a permanent  Russian 
consul,  the  only  European  diplomatist  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  Kashgar,  the  centre  of  Mohammedan 
learning  in  eastern  Turkestan,  is  besides  a famous 
pilgrimage  place  to  the  shrine  of  Hazreti  Appak 
Khodja,  who  died  here  in  1693.  The  capital  and 

the  country  round  it  are  noted  for  great  fertility 
and  for  a variety  of  excellent  fruits,  owing  to  a rich 
irrigation  derived  from  several  rivers  and  canals 
flowing  from  the  north  and  the  Avest.  Its  most  flour- 
ishing period  embraces  the  time  from  the  conquest 
of  Arabs  under  Kuteiba  until  the  appearance  of 
Genghis  Khan,  from  Avhich  time  it  experienced  all 
the  revolutions  and  Avars  raging  on  the  confines  of 
Islam  and  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  1758  the  Chinese 
took  possession  of  Kashgar,  and  Avith  short  inter- 
ruption it  has  remained  in  their  poAver.  The  last 
successful  rebellion  Avas  that  of  Yakub  Kushbeghi 
in  1864.  Kashgar  Avas  visited  by  the  mission  of 
Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth  in  1873,  resulting  in  a treaty 
betAveen  England  and  Yakub ; but  since  the 
Mohammedan  ruler  was  vanquished  and  the 
country  retaken  by  the  Chinese  in  1877,  Kashgar 
has  been  left  entirely  to  the  political  and  com- 
mercial influence  of  Russia.  See  Colonel  Kuropat- 
kin’s  Kashgaria  (Eng.  trans.  from  Russian,  1883). 
Kasbkar.  See  Chiteal. 

Kashmir.  See  Cashmeee. 

Kashoubish,  a Slavonic  dialect  spoken  by 
200,000  persons  near  Danzig.  It  has  been  debated 
Avliether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a dialect  of  Polish, 
or  as  a form  of  the  extinct  Polabian. 

Kaskaskia.  a river  of  Illinois,  rises  in  the  east 
centre  of  the  state,  floAvs  south-Avest,  and  enters  the 
Mississippi  at  Chester.  Length,  nearly  300  miles. 
On  its  right  bank,  a few  miles  from  the  mouth,  is 
the  village  of  Kaskaskia,  Avhich  Avas  the  first  caj)i- 
tal  of  Illinois  Territory. 

Kassai.  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the 
Congo  (q.v.).  See  also  Bateman’s  Ascewi  of 

the  Kasai  (1889). 

Kassala.  a fortified  toAvn,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Nubian  district  of  Taka,  stands  on  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Atbara,  260  miles  S.  of  Suakim.  It 
Avas  formerly  the  most  important  commercial  centre 
betAveen  the  Nile  and  Abyssinia,  and  previous  to 
tbe  Mahdi’s  rise  had  a population  (Avitfi  garrison) 
of  20,000.  When  taken  by  the  Italians  in  1894  it 
had  only  3000.  In  1897  it  Avas  restored  to  Egypt 
under  the  Anglo-Italian  convention,  and  has  accord- 
ingly been  garrisoiied  by  Anglo-Egyptian  troops. 
The  re-establishment  of  order  in  the  Egyptian 
Soudan  (1898)  has  restored  to  the  place  something 
of  its  old  importance. 

Kassassin.  a lock  on  the  canal  betAveen 
Isniailia  and  Zagazig,  in  Egypt,  21  miles  W.  of 
Ismailia.  In  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  Arabi’s 
forces  Avere  routed  here  August  28. 

Kassel.  See  Cassel. 

Kastamuni,  capital  of  a province  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor,  stands  76  miles  SW.  of 
Sinope.  It  manufactures  cotton  goods,  leather, 
&c.  ; its  famous  copper-Avares  are  no  longer  made. 
Pop.  40,000.  Here  is  the  ancestral  castle  of  the 
Coinneni ; the  word  ‘ Kastamuni  ’ is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  ‘ Castra  Coinneni.’ 

Kasvin.  See  Kazvin. 

Katahdin.  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state  . 
of  Maine  ( q.  v. ),  5385  feet  high. 

Kater.  Henry,  an  English  physicist,  Avas  born 
at  Bristol,  16th  April  1777.  Entering  the  army 
in  1799,  he  went  out  to  India,  and  Avas  acth’ely 
engaged  in  the  great  trigonometrical  survey.  Ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  return  home  in  1808;  then, 
after  labouring  for  six  years  in  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst,  he  retired  on  half-pay.  He 
died  in  London  on  26th  April  1835.  His  contribu- 
tions to  science  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  betAveen  1813  and  1832.  The 
most  important  of  his  memoirs  relate  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at 
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the  latitude  of  London;  the  ‘floating  collimator,’ 
an  instrument  for  aiding  the  determination  of  the 
horizontal  or  zenith  points,  for  which  invention  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society ; the  British  standards  of  length  and 
mass  ; and  compass  needles.  Conjointly  with  Dr 
Lardner,  he  was  the  author  of  ‘ A Treatise  on 
Mechanics  ’ in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.  For  the 
emperor  of  Russia  he  verified  the  Russian  standards 
of  length. 

Katharine.  See  Cath.irine. 

Kathiawar,  a peninsula  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch ; the  Brahman  and  native  name  for 
it  is  Sura.ihtra.  Politically,  the  name  Kathiawar 
Agency  (formed  in  1822)  is  given  to  a collection  of 
187  states,  some  independent,  some  tributary  to 
native  princes,  and  some  ( 105 ) tributary  to  the 
British  government  in  India,  which  between  them 
embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  Kathiawar  Penin- 
sula. Area  of  agency,  20,559  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1891) 
2,752,404.  The  states  of  tlie  agency  supply  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from 
Bombay.  The  resident  of  the  agency  lives  at 
Rajkot. 

KatkofT,  Michael  Nikiforovitch,  Russian 
journalist,  was  born  at  Mo.scow  in  1818,  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Moscow,  Kdnigsberg,  and  Berlin, 
and  for  some  time  filled  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at 
Moscow.  In  1861  he  became  editor  of  the  Moscow 
Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  university,  and  eventu- 
ally made  it  the  most  influential  journal  in  Russia. 
At  first  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  government 
and  reform,  Katkotf  was  converted  by  the  Polish 
rising  of  1863  into  a leader  of  the  Panslavist  move- 
ment, and  a fanatical  supporter  of  reactionary 
government  in  Russia.  He  was  ‘the  apostle  of 
national  Russian  ideas’  in  polities,  and  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  government  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  that  of  the  ministers  ( except  the 
chancellor ),  and  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  determining  Alexander  III.  to  his  con- 
servative and  reactionary  policy.  As  the  champion 
of  the  idea  ‘ Russia  for  the  Russians,  ’ Katkoff 
urged  the  complete  Russification,  by  force  if  need 
be,  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces. He  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  as  the 
representative  of  Russian  Chauvinism.  He  died 
at  Snamensky,  near  Moscow,  1st  August  1887. 
Katmaudhu.  See  Khatmandu. 

Katrine,  Loch,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Scottish  lakes,  in  Stirling  and  Perth  shires,  5 miles 
E.  of  Loch  Lomond  and  9^  W.  of  Callander. 
Lying  364  feet  above  sea-level,  it  curves  8 miles 
east-south-eastward,  is  nowhere  quite  a mile  broad, 
and  has  a maximum  depth  of  468  feet,  and  an  area 
of  3119  acres.  It  discharges  through  Lochs  Achray 
and  Vennachar,  to  the  Teith ; and  since  1859  has 
supplied  Glasgow  (q.v. ) with  water.  Huge  Ben- 
venue  (2393  feet)  and  Ben  A’ an  (1500)  rise  steeply 
at  its  lower  end,  whose  shores  are  beautifully 
wooded,  with  the  mountain  defile  of  the  Trossachs 
beyond.  Here,  too,  are  the  ‘ Silver  Strand  ’ and 
Ellen’s  Isle,  the  chief  scene  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Scott  was  often  here  during  1790-1809, 
as  also  in  1805  was  Wordsworth  with  his  sister 
Dorothy.  See  her  Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  G. 
Airy’s  Topography  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  (1873). 

Kat  River,  a branch  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  rising  in  the  Didimaberg,  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  which  a Hottentot  settlement 
was  formed  in  1829.  It  was  broken  up  after  the 
rebellion  of  1851-52,  and  the  valley  now  forms  the 
district  of  Stockenstrom  (after  Captain  Stocken- 
strom),  with  an  area  of  240  sq.  m.,  and  a mixed 
population  of  about  7000. 


Kattiinuildoo,  a substance  somewhat  resem- 
bling gutta-percha,  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  East 
Indian  plant.  Euphorbia  cattimundoo,  used  in  India 
as  a cement. 

Katydid,  a name  applied  to  numerous  American 
insects,  nearly  related  to  grasshoppers.  They  are 
arboreal  in  habit,  and  are  well  concealed  in  the 
foliage  by  their  green  colour.  The  true  katydid, 
abundant  in  the  central  and  western  states,  is  Cyrto- 
phyllus  concavus,  but  Microcentrum  retinervis  is 
yet  commoner,  and  there  are  several  other  species 
belonging  to  these  and  other  genera.  In  their 
general  habit,  e.g.  in  the  ‘song’  to  which  the  syl- 
lables kat-y-did  refer,  and  in  the  egg-laying  accom- 
plished by  the  long  ovipositors  of  the  females,  these 
lively  insects  resemble  Grasshoppers  (q.v.). 

Katzbacll,  a river  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  which  falls  into  the  Oder  at  Parchwitz.  On 
its  banks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liegnitz,  on  26th 
August  1813  the  French  under  Macdonald,  80,000 
strong,  were  defeated  by  Prussian  and  Russian 
troops  under  Bliicher.  The  French  lost  12,000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  18,000  prisoners,  with  103 
cannon. 

Kailb.  See  Caub. 

Kailffiliaiin,  Angeiaca,  painter,  was  born 
30th  October  1741  at  Coire  in  the  Grisons,  Swit- 
zerland. Whilst  still  a child  she  painted  the 
portraits  of  notabilities  in  Italy,  and  in  Rome  fell 
under  the  good  influence  of  Winckelmann.  In  1766 
Lady  Wentworth,  wife  of  the  British  resident  in 
Venice,  persuaded  her  to  go  to  London.  There 
she  soon  became  famous  as  a painter  of  classic 
and  mythological  pictures,  anti  as  a portrait- 
painter.  She  Avas  befriended  by  Reynolds,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  very  first  batch  of  Royal 
Academicians.  But  her  life  was  for  a Avhile  em- 
bittered by  a marriage  ( 1767 ) into  which  she  had 
been  tricked  by  a mere  adventurer.  It  cost  her  a 
large  part  of  her  fortune  to  get  the  marriage  dis- 
solved. In  1781  she  married  the  Italian  painter 
Zucchi  (1729-95),  and,  returning  to  Rome,  lived 
for  her  art  in  a circle  of  distinguished  artists, 
poets,  and  scholars.  She  died  5th  November  1807. 
Her  numerous  paintings  are  well  known  from 
engravings  by  Bartolozzi  and  others.  As  a painter 
she  fails  to  attain  to  the  first  rank.  Grace  and 
harmonious  colouring  do  not  atone  for  faulty  draw- 
ing and  lack  of  originality.  Angelica  Avas  also 
an  accomplished  singer.  Her  beauty  and  talents 
Avere  sung  by  such  poets  as  Goldsmith,  Klopstock, 
and  Gessner,  and  her  story  has  in  recent  times 
furnished  a theme  to  Miss  Thackeray.  See  Wes- 
sely’s  Life  of  her  in  Dohme’s  Kunst  und  Kunstler 
(1877);  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  1873;  Art  Joxirnal, 
1890;  and  the  Life  by  F.  A.  Gerard  (1892). 

Kaufinann,  Constantine  von,  a Russian 
general  of  German  (Holstein)  descent,  Avas  born 
near  Ivangorod  in  Russian  Poland,  on  3d  May  1818. 
He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  engineers 
in  1838,  fought  against  the  Circassians  in  the  Cau- 
casus, and  especially  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Kars  in  1855.  In  1867  he  Avas  appointed 
governor-general  of  Turkestan,  and  at  once  set 
himself  to  organise  this  province,  then  neAvly  con- 
quered ; in  1868  he  occupied  Samarcand,  and  in 
1873  conducted  a successful  campaign  against 
Khiva.  Through  his  energetic  policy  Russia  be- 
came the  predominating  poAver  in  central  Asia. 
General  Kaufinann  died  on  16th  May  1882  at 
Tashkend.  See  Boulger’s  Central  Asian  Portraits 
(1880). 

Kaiilbacll,  Wilhelm  von,  a German  painter, 
Avas  born  at  Arolsen,  in  the  principality  of  Wal- 
deck,  15th  October  1805,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  entered  the  AcademA'  of  Arts  at  Diisseldorf. 
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He  was  one  of  Cornelius’s  best  pupils,  and  followed 
him  to  Munich  ; from  1849  down  to  the  year  of  his 
death  he  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting- 
in  that  city.  Although  painting  in  the  severely 
ideal  and  allegorical  spirit  of  his  master,  Kaulbach 
displayed  from  the  first  no  lack  of  individual 
genius.  Among  his  first  important  productions 
were  sixteen  mural  paintings  illustrating  the  myth 
of  Amor  and  Psyche,  in  the  palace  of  Duke  Maxi- 
milian, and  Apollo  amongst  tlie  Muses,  for  a ceiling 
in  the  Odeon.  Then  he  executed  a number  of 
designs  from  the  works  of  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
and  Goethe  in  various  royal  apartments  in  Munich. 
In  1834  Kaulbach  completed  his  grandiose  ‘ Battle 
of  the  Huns,’  representing  the  legend  of  the 
struggle,  continued  in  mid-air,  between  the  souls 
of  the  Huns  and  Romans  who  had  fallen  before 
the  walls  of  Rome,  which  was  regarded  as  the  cul- 
mination of  the  new  German  school.  Neverthe- 
less, the  realistic  tendencies  of  his  genius  came 
out  in  his  illustrations  of  Schiller,  Goethe’s  Faust, 
and  Reineke  Fuchs,  and  in  his  ‘Mad-house.’  In 
1846  Kaulbach  completed,  on  the  heroic  scale,  the 
‘ Desti'uction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.’  For  several 
years  from  1847  onwards  he  was  occupied  painting 
the  walls  of  the  vestibule  of  the  new  museum  at 
Berlin  with  a cycle  illustrating  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation. This  series  embraced  six  colossal  composi- 
tions— ‘ The  Tower  of  Babel,’  the  ‘Glorious  Age  of 
Greece,’  the  ‘Destruction  of  Jerusalem,’  the  ‘Battle 
of  the  Huns,’  the  ‘Crusades,’  and  the  ‘Reformation,’ 
with  numerous  smaller  designs.  His  last  gigantic 
painting  is  the  ‘ Sea-fight  of  Salamis  ’ in  the  Maxi- 
milianeum  at  Munich.  In  his  later  years  he  com- 
posed illustrations  to  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  and 
painted  many  portraits.  He  died  of  cholera  at 
Munich,  7th  April  1874.  See  Mrs  Howitt- Watt’s 
Art-Student  in  Munich  (2d  ed.  1879). — His  son, 
Hermann,  born  at  Munich  on  26th  July  1846, 
studied  under  Piloty,  and  paints  historical  pictures 
of  the  genre  class — such  as  ‘ Louis  XI.  and  Olivier 
le  Dain,’  ‘ Mozart’s  Last  Days,’  ‘ Carousing  Knights 
Templars,’  ‘ Sebastian  Bach  and  Frederick  the 
Great.’ — A nephew,  Friedrich  (born  1822),  and  a 
grand-nephew,  Friedrich  August  (born  1850),  also 
became  painters  of  merit. 

Kaunitz,  Wenzelius  Anthony,  Prince  von. 
Count  of  Rietberg,  Austrian  statesman,  was  born 
at  Vienna  on  2d  February  1711,  and  began  his 
public  career  under  Charles  VI.  Maria  Theresa 
employed  him  on  diplomatic  missions  to  the  courts 
of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin,  and  then  appointed 
him  minister  to  the  governor  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  his  per- 
manent fame  as  a diplomatist  in  1748  at  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  Austrian  ambassador 
at  the  French  court  in  1750-52  he  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  century-long  enmity  of  the  two  states 
into  relations  of  amity  and  goodwill.  In  1753 
Kaunitz  was  appointed  state  chancellor,  and  in 
1756  chancellor  for  the  Netherlands  and  Italy,  and 
for  almo.st  forty  years  continued  to  have  the  prin- 
cipal direction  of  Austrian  politics.  On  account  of 
the  part  he  played  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  he  was 
jocularly  called  the  European  coach-driver.  As  a 
man  he  was  very  vain  and  confident  of  his  own 
abilities,  narrow  in  his  political  views,  regarding 
exclusively  the  supposed  interests  of  Austria,  yet 
sincere  and  upright  according  to  his  notions  of 
duty.  He  took  a very  active  part  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms  of  Joseph  II. , and  was  always  an  earnest 
and  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ; he 
founded  the  art  school  of  Vienna,  and  several 
academies  in  Lombardy  and  the  Low  Countries. 
He  retired  from  public  life  when  Francis  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  and  died  27th  June  1794. 
See  Lives  by  Horinayr  (in  Der  ostei'reichische 
Plutarch,  vol.  vi.)  and  Beer  (1872). 
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Kauri  Pine,  or  Kowrie  {Dammara  australis), 
a species  of  Dammar  ( q.v. ),  a native  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  a tree  of  great  size  and  beauty,  attaining  a 
height  of  140  feet  or  more,  with  -whorls  of  branches, 
the  lower  of  which  die  off  as  it  becomes  old.  The 
timber  is  white,  close-grained,  durable,  flexible, 
and  very  valuable  for  masts,  yards,  and  plank.s. 
The  Fiji  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  and  Australia 
produce  other  species.  All  of  them  are  trees  of 
dark,  dense  foliage,  and  produce  a resin  called 
Kauri  Resin,  or  Kauri  Gum,  and  sometimes 
Australian  Copal  and  Australian  Dammar,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  exported  from  Auck- 
land. It  is  sometimes  found  in  pieces  as  large 
as  a child’s  head,  of  a dull  amber  colour,  where 
forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown  ; and  is 
now  known  to  lie  mingled  with  coal  strata  of 
Tertiary  age.  It  is  also  collected  from  the  trees 
from  which  it  has  newly  exuded,  and  is  then  of  a 
whitish  colour.  D.  orientalis,  a native  of  the 
Moluccas,  exudes  a similar  resin,  which  is  at  first 
white  like  crystal,  and  is  called  white  dammar,  but 
with  age  it  assumes  a yellow  amber  tint. 

Kava.  See  Ava. 

Kavanagh,  Julia,  novelist,  was  born  at 
Thurles,  in  County  Tipperary,  in  1824.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Morgan  Kavanagh,  an  accom- 
plished Irishman,  author  of  various  philological 
works,  and  she  grew  up  a ^rl  of  remarkable 
beauty  but  of  unusually  small  stature.  Great 
part  of  her  youth  was  spent  in  Normandy,  her 
later  life  in  Paris,  Rouen,  or  Nice,  wdiere  she 
died,  October  28,  1877.  Her  first  work  which 
attracted  attention  was  Madeleine,  a Tale  of 
Auvergne  (1848);  of  its  numerous  successors  the 
best  were  Nathalie  (1850),  Daisy  Bimis  (1853), 
Adde  (1857),  Queen  Mab  (1863),  Beatrice  (1865), 
Silvia  (1870),  John  Dorrien  (1875),  and  The  Pearl 
Fountain  (1876).  The  scenes  of  almost  all  her 
stories  are  laid  in  her  adopted  country,  and  her 
studies  of  French  life  and  character  possess  a 
reality  and  truth  unhappily  but  seldom  found  in 
the  fluent  novels  of  foreign  writers  who  have  light- 
heartedly  essayed  these  themes.  Her  plots  move 
quietly  but  naturally  forward  to  the  denouement, 
and  skilfully  preserve  the  interest,  if  they  do  not 
feed  the  excitement,  of  the  reader.  Other  well- 
known  books  are  A Summer  and  Winter  in  the 
Two  Sicilies  ( 1858),  French  Women  of  Letters  (1862), 
English  Women  of  Letters  ( 1863 ),  Woman  in  France 
during  the  Eighteenth  Centwy  (1850),  and  Women 
of  Christianity  ( 1852) — a work  which  reveals  beauti- 
fully the  sympathetic  and  religious  nature  of  its 
authoress,  herself  a devout  Catholic. 

Kaveri  (Cauvery),  a river  of  southern  India, 
rises  in  the  Western  Ghdts,  and  flows  south-east, 
across  Mysore  and  Madras,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
which  it  enters  through  two  principal  mouths. 
Length,  about  475  miles ; drainage,  about  28,000 
sq.  m. ; flood  discharge  above  the  delta,  472,000  feet 
per  second.  The  Kaveri  is  of  no  value  for  naviga- 
tion, its  bed  being  rocky,  with  numerous  rapids  and 
falls — as  those  at  the  island  of  Sivasamudram,  in 
Mysore,  famous  for  their  romantic  beauty.  Other 
islands  formed  by  this  river  are  Seringapatam,  in 
Mysore,  and  Sriringam,  just  above  the  delta.  It  is 
of  importance  for  inigation  in  Mysore  and  in 
Coimbatore  district,  but  especially  in  the  marvel- 
lously fertile  delta.  For  this  purpose  the  main 
stream  has  been  dammed  since  the  4th  century  A.D., 
the  Coleroon  (the  northern  branch)  since  1838. 

Kawi,  a language  of  Java  (q.v.). 

Kay,  John,  a famous  Scotch  caricaturist,  -was 
born  near  Dalkeith  in  1742,  and  from  an  early  age 
practised  prosperously  as  a barber  in  Edinburgh, 
until  in  1785  he  opened  a print-shop  for  the  sale  of 
miniatures  and  sketches  of  local  celebrities  etched 
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by  himself.  He  died  February  21,  1826.  Kay’s 
portraits  liave  but  little  artistic  merit  beyond  a 
genuine  humour,  yet  he  possessed  somehow  the 
trick  of  catching  the  likenesses  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  series  forms  a unique  and  invaluable  record  of 
tlie  social  life  of  the  Edinburgh  of  his  time.  His 
portraits  were  collected  and  published  as  A Series 
of  Original  Portraits  and  Caricature  Etchings  by 
the  late  J ohn  Kay,  ivith  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Illustrative  Anecdotes  (2  vols.  quarto,  1838;  new 
ed.  with  additional  plates,  2 vols.  1877 ). 

Kayak.  See  Eskimo. 

Kaye,  Sir  John  William,  the  historian  of 
English  India,  was  born  in  1814,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Addiscombe  Military  College.  He 
served  for  some  years  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
but  retired  in  1841  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture. In  1856  he  e itered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  England,  and,  on  the 
transfer  of  the  government  of  India  to  the  crown, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  John  Stuart  Mill  as 
secretary  in  tlie  Political  and  Secret  Department 
of  the  India  Office,  a post  which  he  retained  until 
failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  in  1874.  Three 
years  before  he  had  been  knighted,  and  two  years 
later  he  died,  July  24,  1876.  Kaye’s  works  are 
The  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  (4  vols. 
1851-53);  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  East 
India  Company  (W5Z)  •,  The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Sir  John  Malcolm  ; Christianity  in 

India  (1859) ; History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India 
in  1857-68  ( 2 vols.  1866-71);  and  Essays  of  an 
Optimist  (1870 ).  His  account  of  the  mutiny  struggle 
has  given  rise  to  much  embittered  controversy,  but 
despite  its  faults  is  a noble  monument  of  histori- 
cal industry  and  insight.  A revised  edition  of  the 
Sepoy  War,  along  with  Colonel  Malleson’s  history 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  together  forming  a connected 
history,  was  completed  in  6 vols.  in  1890. 

Kayes,  or  Khayes,  a town  of  the  French 
Soudan,  on  the  river  Senegal,  is  the  terminus  of 
the  railway  being  constructed  from  St  Louis  in 
1890.  Pop.  6000. 

Kay-Shiittleworth,  Sir  James.  See  Edu- 
cation, Vol.  IV.  p.  211. 

Kazan,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Kazan,  and  anciently  capital  of  the  Mongol  king- 
dom of  the  Golden  Horde,  stands  3 miles  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  200  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Nijni-Novgorod.  The  Mongol  kingdom  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  on  the 
ruins  of  the  still  more  ancient  Bulgarian  empire 
(see  Kipchaks).  At  the  same  time  the  modern 
city  of  Kazan  was  built  28  miles  SW.  of  the  former 
city.  In  1552  the  Russians,  under  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, carried  the  town  after  a bloody  siege,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Mongol  kingdom.  The  kremlin 
or  fortress  embraces  within  its  walls  the  cathedral 
( 1552 ),  which  has  a wonder-working  icon  of  the 
Virgin,  a magnificent  monastery  (1555),  an  arsenal, 
&c.  The  houses  are  in  general  one-storied,  and 
stand  in  the  midst  of  gardens.  The  town  has  nearly 
fifty  churches,  a dozen  mosques,  and  the  Sumbek 
Tower,  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Tartars. 
Kazan  is  the  chief  intellectual  centre  of  eastern 
Russia,  and  a home  of  oriental  study.  The  univer- 
sity, founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  1804,  has  four 
faculties  and  nearly  1000  students  ; the  institutions 
connected  with  it  include  a library  of  80,000  vols. , 
an  observatory,  a botanical  garden,  an  antiquarian 
niuseum,  &c.  Kazan  is  the  seat  of  a Greek  arch- 
bishop. The  principal  objects  of  industry  are 
leather,  soap  (made  from  mare’s  milk),  candles, 
gunpowder,  books,  hempen  goods,  cotton,  sacred 
pictures,  &c.  Close  to  the  tovvn  are  the  sliipbuilding- 
yards  in  which  Peter  the  Great  built  his  Caspian 


Sea  fleet.  The  Tartar  merchants  of  Kazan  trade 
as  far  as  Bokhara  and  Persia  on  the  one  side  and 
to  Asia  Minor  on  the  other.  The  central  parts  of 
the  town  are  occupied  by  Russians ; the  Tartars 
dwell  for  the  most  part  in  the  suburbs.  Pop. 
(1871)  86,262;  (1895)  140,726.  The  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire  during  Pugatcheffs  rebellion 
(1774),  and  has  suffered  severely  from  the  same 
cause  more  than  a dozen  times,  especially  in  1815 
and  1825. — The  government,  lying  west  of  that 
of  Nijni-Novgorod,  is  traversed  by  the  navigable 
Volga  and  Kama,  with  their  tributaries.  The 
‘ black  earth  ’ soil  produces  rye  and  oats,  with  other 
crops,  agriculture  being  the  main  occupation  of  the 
people.  One-third  of  the  total  area  (24,594  sq.  m.) 
is  under  forest.  Pop.  (1871)  1,739,909;  (1887) 
2,113,954;  (1895)  2,234,957. 

Kazbek,  or  Casbeck.  See  Caucasus. 

Kazvill,  a town  of  Persia,  95  miles  NW.  of 
Teheran,  on  the  road  to  Resht,  manufactures 
brocade,  velvet,  cotton,  and  iron-ware,  and  breeds 
camels  and  horses.  Kazvin  has  obtained  a new 
commercial  importance  through  the  opening  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Railway ; the  route  connecting 
Persia  with  Europe  goes  by  Kazvin  to  Resht  and 
Baku,  and  to  facilitate  this  communication  a 
chaussie  has  been  constructed  from  Teheran  to 
Kazvin.  Pop.  40,000. 

Kea  is  the  native  (New  Zealand)  name  for  a 
genus  of  parrots,  of  which  only  three  species  are 
known  ; these  are  Nestor  notahilis,  N.  meridionalis, 
and  N.  productus,  which  last  appears  to  have  just 
become  extinct.  N.  notahilis  is  a mountain  species, 
confined  to  the  South  Island ; it  was  originally  a 
vegetable  and  insect  feeding  bird,  but  on  the  intro- 
duction of  sheep  it  began  to  frequent  the  stations 
and  to  feed  on  offal ; later  on  the  parrot  acquired  the 
more  objectionable  habit  of  destroying  live  sheep. 
A number  of  birds  band  themselves  together  and 
hunt  out  a weakly  member  of  a flock,  generally  at 
night.  The  sheep  is  worried  to  death  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  parrots,  which  then  pro- 
ceed to  devour  the  kidney  fat.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  known  of  a rapid  change 
of  habit. 

Kean,  Edmund,  actor,  was  born  in  London,  in 
Gray’s  Inn,  4th  Nov.  (some  authorities  say  17thMar.) 
1787.  His  parentage  also  is  doubtful,  for,  though 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Nance  Carey,  daughter 
of  George  Savile  Carey,  was  his  mother,  it  is  quite 
uncertain  who  his  father  was.  Kean  is  said  to  have 
declared  himself  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  common  tradition  assigns  to 
him  as  parent  either  a tailor  named  Aaron  Kean 
or  a builder  named  Edmund  Kean.  Nance  Carey 
being  an  actress,  Kean  from  his  infancy  made  occa- 
sional appearances  upon  the  stage,  and  when  about 
sixteen  years  old  became  a regular  ‘ stroller,’ 
playing  in  Richardson’s  show  and  other  temples  of 
the  itinerant  drama.  After  ten  years’  painful  ex- 
perience in  various  provincial  circuits  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
where  he  made  his  famous  first  appearance  as 
Shylock  on  26th  January  1814.  His  success  was 
immediate,  and  he  at  once  took  rank  as  the  first 
actor  of  the  day,  displacing  even  John  Philij) 
Kemble,  whose  powers  were  by  this  time  declin- 
ing. A period  of  wonderful  success  followed ; but 
unhappily  Kean’s  irregularities  Avere  as  great  as 
his  genius,  and  he  gradually  forfeited  the  public 
approval,  his  reputation  being  finally  ruined  by 
the  cause  ceUhre  of  Cox  v.  Kean  (January  1825). 
In  this  Avretched  case  Kean  Avas  found  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct Avith  the  Avife  of  one  Alderman  Cox  ; and, 
although  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning,  a strange  outburst  of  P^opu- 
lar  morality  literally  drove  him  off  the  stage,  Edin- 
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burgh  particularly  distinguishing  itself  in  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  unfortunate  actor.  Kean  then 
paid  a long  visit  to  America,  where  he  had  on  a 
previous  visit  been  very  popular.  He  remained  in 
America  till  the  end  of  1826,  and  on  his  return 
liome  was  cordially  received ; but  both  mind  and 
body  had  given  way  in  his  wild  career,  and  he  was 
the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self.  At  last,  on  25th 
March  1833,  he  broke  down  hopelessly,  while  play- 
ing Othello  to  the  lago  of  his  son  Charles,  and 
never  acted  again.  He  died  at  Richmond  on  15th 
May  1833.  Regarding  Kean’s  genius  as  an  actor 
there  can  be  no  question.  He  was  a master  of 
passionate  expression,  and  excelled  in  characters 
where  the  emotions  are  kept  at  highest  tension. 
In  level  passages  he  was  absolutely  bad,  and  had 
no  power  to  represent  calm  dignity ; but  in  the 
mental  agony  of  Othello,  the  wild  passion  of 
Shylock,  or  the  cynical  devilry  of  Richard  he  was 
unapproachable.  No  better  idea  of  the  irregular 
grandeur  of  his  playing  can  be  given  than  is  con- 
tained in  Coleridge’s  saying,  that  ‘ seeing  Kean 
act  was  reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning. ’ Kean’s  life  has  been  written  by  Bany  Corn- 
wall (1835),  F.  W.  Hawkins  (1869),  and  J.  F. 
Molloy  (2  vols.  1888). 

Charles  John,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  boin 
at  Waterford,  18th  January  1811.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  for  one  of  the  learned  professions  ; but 
his  father’s  extravagances  and  dissipations  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  leave  school  and  do 
something  to  support  his  mother  and  himself.  He 
accordin^y  became  an  actor,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
opposition  of  his  father,  who  swore  that  he  him- 
self would  be  the  first  and  last  tragedian  of  his 
name.  Charles  Kean  made  his  first  appearance,  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  1st  October  1827,  in  the  character 
of  Young  Norval,  and  was  received  by  the  critics 
with  almost  universal  condemnation.  But  he 
worked  assiduously  in  the  provinces,  and  studied 
hard,  until  in  time  he  attained  a fair  position  in 
his  profession,  his  efforts  being  greatly  aided  by 
the  genius  of  Ellen  Tree,  whom  in  1842  he  married. 
In  1850  Kean  became  joint-lessee  with  Keeley  of 
the  Princess’s  Theatre  in  Oxford  Street,  London, 
and  here  he  produced  the  long  series  of  gorgeous  ‘ re- 
vivals ’ which  were  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
his  career.  In  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  upholstery  was 
more  studied  than  acting.  In  1859  he  retired  from 
management,  and  virtu^ly  from  the  London  stage, 
though  he  played  in  America  and  the  provinces  to 
within  a few  months  of  his  death.  His  last  appear- 
ance was  made  in  Liverpool  on  29th  May  1867,  and 
he  died  in  London  22d  January  1868.  His  wife 
died  21st  August  1880.  As  a tragic  actor  Kean 
was  not  in  the  first  or  even  the  second  rank,  but 
he  was  admirable  in  melodrama,  and  his  acting  in 
such  plays  as  The  Corsican  Brothers  and  Loins  XI. 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  See  his  Life  by  J. 
W.  Cole  (2  vols.  1860). 

Kearsley,  a town  of  Lancashire,  4 miles  SE. 
of  Bolton.  Pop.  7253.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
coal-mines  and  paper-mills. 

Reary,  Annie,  novelist,  was  born  3d  March 
1825,  at  Bilton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  her  father  was 
rector,  having  sold  out  of  the  army  and  taken 
orders  after  the  loss  of  his  estate  in  County  Gal- 
way. Her  sympathetic  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
children  gave  her  the  first  impulse  to  write,  and 
made  the  success  of  Little  Wanderlin  and  the 
Heroes  of  Asgard  ( written  together  with  her  sister 
Eliza),  as  well  as  the  later  books,  A York  and  a 
Lancaster  Hose,  Mia  and  Charley,  and  Rival  Kings. 
She  spent  her  life  at  Hull,  Trent  Vale  in  Stafford- 
shire, London,  Brighton,  and  Eastbourne,  wintering 
twice  near  Cannes  and  once  in  Egypt.  Of  a sensi- 
tive and  impressionable  temperament  wedded  to  a 
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strong  understanding,  she  passed  through  a troubled 
spiritual  experience,  but  found  rest  in  a fervent 
Christianity  with  unwearied  devotion  to  her  fiiends 
and  to  the  poor.  She  died  after  a year’s  illness  at 
Eastbourne,  3d  March  1879.  Two  admirable  books 
outside  her  usual  province  were  Early  Egyptian 
History  and  The  Nations  Around.  Her  first  novel 
was  Through  the  Shadows,  and  this  was  followed 
hj  Janet’s.  Home,  Clemency  Franklyn,  and  Oldbury. 
Castle  Daly  was  hailed  as  an  Irish  novel  of  unusual 
excellence — while  writing  it  she  paid  the  island  the 
one  brief  visit  of  her  life.  Her  latest  work,  and 
perhaps  her  greatest,  was  A Doubting  Heart.  See 
the  Memoir  by  her  sister  (1882). 

Keats,  John  : Oct.  1795 — Feb.  1821.  Young- 
est to  rise  and  earliest  to  ^et  in  that  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  poets  M'ho  ennobled  England  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  John  Keats, 
both  in  himself  and  in  his  work,  is  one  of  the 
most  profoundly  interesting  and  attractive  figures 
in  literature.  In  character,  true,  magnanimous, 
modest,  and  tender;  much  tried  and  rarely  fail- 
ing: throughout  training  himself  sedulously  for  the 
highest  achievement  in  poetry — his  life,  as  man 
and  as  artist,  was  one  of  persistent  growth  onward 
and  upward.  It  is  to  trace  this  development, 
under  both  aspects,  that  the  following  narrowly 
limited  sketch  will  be  mainly  devoted. 

John  Keats  was  born  in  Finsbury,  London,  son 
of  a respectable  livery-stable  keeper ; sent  early  to 
school  at  Enfield,  where  an  elder  boy,  Cowden 
Clarke,  turned  his  boyish  energies  at  thirteen 
towards  literature.  Henceforward  Keats  read 
much  and  widely.  Greek,  like  Shakespeare,  he 
never  learned,  but  eagerly  studied  manuals  of 
classical  mythology  ; in  Latin  he  began  and  ( after 
leaving  school)  finished  a prose  version  of  the 
Aeneid ; and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  passion  for 
melody,  felicity  of  2)ln‘a'S6i  tenderness  and  beauty 
in  style,  was  developed  or  inspired  by  Vergil’s 
unequalled  magical  art.  Quitting  school  in  1810, 
Keats  was  first  apprenticed  to  a surgeon  ; then,  till 
1817,  practised  diligently  in  London,  and,  (for  his 
age,),  with  success.  But  poetry  had  now  become 
paramount ; and  his  high  sense  of  duty  withdrew 
him  from  a profession  demanding  imperiously  a 
man’s  entire  devotion. 

By  1816-17  Keats  had  found  many  friends  and 
associates  ; notably  Leigh  Hunt,  Haydon,  Hazlitt : 
— men  of  early  promise,  and  (Hunt  and  Hazlitt 
at  least)  of  real  ability,  though  sadly  marred  or 
blighted  by  bad  taste,  vanity,  and  weakness.  His 
youth  naturally  led  Keats  at  first  to  accept  their 
self-estimate  and  hence  overrate  their  worth  and 
powers.  Morally  and  intellectually  he  could  gain 
little,  except  some  genial  literary  inqjulse,  from 
natures  so  inferior  to  his  own  : yet  though  famili- 
arity in  time  cooled,  he  remained  loyal  to  their 
better  qualities.  His  friendship  was  also  sought  by 
Shelley.  Their  names  have  been  united  througli 
Adonais  ; but  the  wild  eloquence,  the  chill  Auroral 
splendour  of  that  great  Elegy  display  no  truth  in 
the  portraiture  of  Keats,  no  touch  of  human  pathos. 
The  two  men  were  in  fact,  (generally  speaking), 
antagonistic  in  nature,  jjrinciples,  conduct,  and 
ruling  ideas  upon  that  art  in  which  both  were  so 
richly  gifted  : and  hence  familiarity,  on  the  part 
of  Keats,  now  and  later,  was  impossible.  Others 
of  less  note,  Reynolds,  Dilke,  Armitage  Brown, 
were  more  to  Keats  : but  above  all  his  intense 
unwavering  affectionateness,  ( one  of  several  points 
in  which  he  resembles  Catullus),  placed  his  two 
brothers  and  sister  by  far  highest  in  value. 

This  was  the  poet’s  student-period.  Vergil  was 
his  first — perhaps  his  most  influential — love. 
Clarke  led  him  to  Siienser  at  the  close  of  1813. 
Homer  in  the  fine  extravagance  of  Chapman’s 
version,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
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Avorth, — ‘ the  hest  sort  of  poetry  ’ as  he  said,  color 
che  sanno,  became  his  bosom -friends.  Yet,  except 
in  early  years,  he  imitated  none  : Literature  has 
no  poet  more  decisively  original. 

Thus  far  Enfield  and  Hampstead  (then  un- 
spoiled ) Avere  the  landscape,  the  free  nature, 
whence  visions  of  beauty  had  been  created  by  the 
young  poet’s  observant  eye,  ever  ‘on  the  object,’ 
and  bis  vivid  imagination.  But  having  (March, 
1817)  published  his  first  hook,  Keats  found 
‘ pastures  new  ’ at  Carisbrooke,  in  the  island  now 
for  near  forty  years  a home  of  the  one  modern 
poet  in  whose  genius  Ave  may  trace  a certain  con- 
genital likeness  to  his  own.  Here  Keats  Avorked 
at  Endymion ; hut  solitude  Avas  fever  to  that 
tropically  developing  nature ; financial  anxiety 
also,  (so  badly  Avas  his  slender  fortune  handled  by 
a guardian ),  which  never  Avholly  left  him,  threw 
the  first  cloud  of  dejection  over  his  sensitive  spirit ; 
and  he  returned  to  Hampstead  and  his  friends. 
Eminent  among  these  Avas  now  Bailey,  then  study- 
ing at  Oxford,  where  Keats  visited  him  during 
Long  Vacation,  continuing  Endymion  upon  the 
Isis.  This  may  have  been  the  sunniest  moment  of 
his  life.  Bailey  Avas  apparently  the  friend  Avho 
called  out  Avhat  was  hest  and  deepest  in  Keats ; 
It  is  he  also  Avho  has  left  us  the  most  charming 
sketch  of  his  conversation  : (Colvin,  p.  76). 

In  1818  Keats  frequently  saw  Lamb  and  Words- 
Avorth,  Avhose  ijoetry,  (the  Excursion  especially), 
amongst  that  of  his  contemporaries,  most  deeply 
affected  him.  To  nurse  his  much-loved  brother 
Tom,  rapidly  failing  under  consumption,  he  noAv 
moved  to  Teignmouth ; Endymion  Avas  finished ; 
Isabella,  for  his  third  volume,  begun. 

These  were  the  last  good  days  allotted  to  Keats. 
His  character  and  his  aims  as  Poet  Avere  noAv 
formed ; both  have  been  much  misinterpreted ; let 
us  here  attempt  to  summarize  them.  Manliness, 
magnanimity,  unselfishness,  force  of  human  affec- 
tion, chivalry  to  Avoman, — are  the  dominant  notes 
of  his  nature  : Hatred  of  Avrong  and  meanness, 
insight  and  generosity  in  act  and  judgment : — and 
all  guided  by  eminent  good  sense  : Personally 
proud; — as  to  his  abilities  and  work,  almost 
pathetically  humble-minded.  Keats  Avas  no  sen- 
sualist, as  has  been  erroneously  reported  ; no  vague 
idealist ; for  the  first  too  unselfish, — too  clear- 
headed for  the  latter : and  from  perversity,  in- 
stability, and  self-conceit  singularly  free. 

A man’s  art  is  inevitably  conditioned  by  his 
nature.  From  that  of  Keats,  sensitive  yet  strong, 
modest  yet  aspiring,  Avhen  Ave  add  a freshness  and 
fullness  of  genius  Avhich  recalls  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare, Ave  might  justly  anticipate  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  grasp  the  true  idea  of  poetry  under  its 
main  heads,  the  interpretation  of  nature  and  of 
humanity, — both  ahvays  subordinate  to  beauty  in 
sound,  Avords,  and  form.  And  Ave  find  that  it  Avas 
in  such  Avise  that  Keats,  like  Sophocles  and  Pindar, 
Vergil  and  Milton,  consciously  or  not,  regarded 
poetry.  He  was  an  artist  in  tlie  rarest  and  tmest 
sense  ; this  makes  him  so  noteAvorthy ; it  is  this,  not 
Endymion  or  Hyperion,  Avhich  ranks  him  Avith  the 
Greeks.  Pursuing  Beauty  ahvays  as  his  goal,  its 
sensuous  charm,  in  melody  and  in  Avealth  of  descrip- 
tion,— an  impulse  natural  to  a youth  so  gifted — often 
largely  over-dominates  his  verse  to  181K  Yet  this 
style  from  the  first  he  felt  Avas  hut  the  prelude  to 
the  higher  Muses  ; the  transit  from  Eiiphrosyne  to 
Urania.  Keats  Avas  in  truth  as  exquisitely  human 
as  Shakespeare;  already  in  the  final  piece  of  his 
first  hook  he  is  hoping  to  quit  the  mere  joys  of 
poetry 

for  a nobler  life, 

AVhere  I may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 
Of  human  hearts. 

By  1818,  in  an  admirable  letter  comparing  Life  to 


a many-chamhered  house,  he  notes  hoAv  he  has 
passed  from  Maiden-thought, — the  hoAver  of  youth, 
pure  yet  pleasure-devoted, — to  a place  of  dark- 
ness : ‘ We  feel  the  Burden  of  the  Mystery.  ’ Hence, 
though  he  dares  not  yet  ‘philosophise,’  he  finds 
that  the  only  Avorthy  pursuit  is  the  ‘ idea  of  doing 
some  good  to  the  Avorld : ’ that  he  ‘ can  have  no 
enjoyment  ....  hut  continual  drinking  of  knoAV- 
ledge : ’ he  rejoices  that  he  has  kept  his  old 
medical  hooks.  This  feeling  gradually  masters 
him  : ‘ Scenery  is  fine,  hut  human  nature  is  finer  : ’ 
his  longing  is,  not  for  vain  praise,  but  for  ‘the 
glory  of  making,  by  any  means,  a country  happier.’ 
That  these  Avere  not  mere  Avords,  the  details  of  his 
life  prove  : Avhilst  some  realization  of  his  hopes  in 
poetry  is  given  by  the  volume  of  1820.  And  if,  by 
twenty-four,  he  Avas  only  beginning  to  handle  the 
higher  human  interests  ; yet  may  Ave  not  truly 
say  that  his  country  has  been  made  lastingly 
happier  by  Avhat  Keats  did  thus  leave  us  ? 

Returning  to  the  story  : Henceforth,  in  quick 
sequence,  the  shadoAvs  deepen.  George  Keats 
departed  for  America : John  to  the  Lakes  and 
Western  Scotland,  Avhere  Avhat  Avas  to  prove  con- 
sumption, developed  by  overfatigue,  claimed  him. 
Then,  (Dec.  1818)  came  the  death  of  his  brother 
Tom  : Last,  the  passion  of  first-love  for  Miss  Fanny 
Bra  Avne.  They  became  engaged ; but  it  Avas  too 
late  : — Poverty,  bodily  decline,  and  above  all  his 
OAvn  intensely  loving  heart,  morbidly  anxious,  grad- 
ually changed  what  should  have  been  support  and 
comfort  to  agony.  Yet  Keats  struggled  bravely. 
As  if  purified  by  the  trial,  his  genius  noAV  rapidly 
bore  its  ripest  fruit : almost  all  that  his  third 
volume  contains — the  ‘treasures  for  ever’  he  be- 
queathed us — Avere  Avritten  betAveen  Hampstead, 
Shanklin,  and  Winchester  before  Autumn,  1819. 
Even  yet  he  hoped  to  live  by  literature ; but, 
returning  to  Hampstead,  health  of  mind  and  body 
began  unmistakably  to  fail : the  fatal  sign  of  lung- 
bleeding appeared  in  February  1820.  Except  the 
one  swan-song  of  the  last  sonnet,  henceforth  it  is 
in  letters  only — letters  Avhich  throughout  his  life 
often  rival  his  poetry  itself  in  loveliness  and  surpass 
it  in  depth  of  thought — that  the  sorely-charged 
heart  finds  expression. 

In  September  Keats  sailed  for  Italy ; the  sad  and 
honourable  care  of  nursing  him  taken  by  a young 
artist  and  friend,  Severn.  From  Naples  they 
moved  to  Rome.  There  even  the  faint  delusive 
sun-gleams  of  consumption  Avere  soon  overclouded. 
It  is  a relief  to  the  gloom  that  the  generous 
Avounded  spirit  noAV  found  meet  reAvard  from 
Severn’s  devotedne.ss.  Nearing  death,  the  vague 
‘ sentimental  optimism  ’ Avhich  formed  Hunt’s  sub- 
stitute, and  perhaps  his,  for  religious  faith,  proved 
unavailing  : Keats  ‘ contrasting  iioav  the  behaviour 
of  the  believer  Severn  with  his  OAvn,  acknoAvledged 
anew  the  power  of  the  Christian  teaching  and 
example,  and  bidding  Severn  read  to  him  from 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  strove  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a temper  of  more 
peace  and  constancy  : ’ ( Colvin. ) 

So,  though  the  bodily  suffering  and  agony  of 
remembered  love  Avere  intense,  calm  came  at  last. 

‘ He  lay  quiet,  Avith  his  hand  clasped  on  a AA'hite 
cornelian,  one  of  the  little  tokens  ’ his  Fanny  ‘ had 
given  him  at  starting.’  Thus,  ‘ loveable  and  con- 
siderate to  the  last,’ — humbly,  after  his  Avont, 
not  (as  misinterpreted)  bitterly,  he  spoke  of  his 
OAvn  Avork  and  name  as  ‘ Avrit  in  Avater : ’—-until 
Avith  a ‘ Thank  God,  it  has  come,’  his  soul  resigned 
itself  to  Him  in  peace  : (23  Feb.  1821.) 

Keats  lies  Avithin  the  Aurelian  Wall  of  Rome  on 
its  southern  side,  Avhere  the  faithful  Severn  Avas 
also  buried  in  1879. 

As  ‘ Maker,’  Keats  presents  tAvo  main  aspects : he 
is  far  more  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense  than  most 
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modern  poets  : He  has  also  left  ns  masterpieces  in 
that  style  of  art  which  his  few  years  allowed  him 
finally  to  reach.  The  development  of  his  character 
and  general  aims  in  poetry  has  been  traced ; the 
parallel  advance  in  his  writing  will  be  now  briefly 
noticed. 

The  earliest  volume  (1817)  is  frankly  experi- 
mental. Spenser  apparently  unsealed  the  spring 
of  poetry  for  Keats  : yet  his  three  imitative  pieces, 
although  Spenserian  in  musical  flow  and  wealth  of 
imagery,  are  coloured  everywhere  (in  common  with 
a few  short  lyrics ) by  the  sentimental  tone  of  the 
later  Eighteenth  century,  and  by  slipshod  manner- 
isms caught  from  Hunt.  The  tender  chivalry  of  his 
nature  glows  through  the  technical  inexperience  of 
the  Ode  to  Woman  : Some  trochaic  lines  prelude  to 
his  later  success  in  that  rare  and  difficult  metre. 
Several  among  the  sonnets  rise  much  higher  : that 
on  Chapman’s  Homer  alone  in  the  volume  shows 
his  final  mastery.  Most  interesting  however  are 
five  poenis  in  the  free,  lovely,  heroic  metre  of 
Chaucer  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Here, 
dashed  with  youthful  extravagance,  bad  taste,  and 
confused  metaphor,  we  find  that  ‘fascinating 
felicity,'  that  ‘perfection  of  loveliness’  in  the 
interpretation  of  Nature — (yet  Nature  externally 
viewed,  without  reference  to  her  inner  or  human 
meanings) — which,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  estimate, 
is  not  less  than  Shakespearian.  Delight  in  beauty 
for  its  own  sake  only  is  the  leading  note ; yet 
while  he  wrote  Keats  had  before  him  the  image  of 
Poetry  by  Raphael  (in  the  Vatican  fresco), — with 
her  outstretched  wings  and  eager  glance  over  Things 
that  he  scarce  could  tell — things  that  lift  the 
thoughts  of  men ; and  acknowledges  with  candour 
that  these  spiritual  depths  and  heights  of  the  art 
are  as  yet  beyond  him. 

Endymion,  (1818),  that  ‘feverish  attempt,  rather 
than  a deed  accomplished  ’ ( so,  with  his  delightful 
union  of  modesty  and  clear  judgment,  Keats  named 
it),  in  its  main  features  of  style  carries  on  the 
work  of  1815-17.  We  have  the  over-sensuous 
pictures,  the  fanciful  and  even  tasteless  coinage  of 
words  : but  also  the  myriad  felicities  of  touch  ; the 
‘ morning  freshness  ’ of  Chaucer  ; many  passages  of 
splendid  vividness.  Though  the  subject  be  Greek, 
the  treatment  lacks  Greek  sobriety,  finish,  unity  : 
It  is  Elizabethan-Romantic.  The  ground-legend  is 
hardly  traceable  : a vague  allegory  may  underlie 
the  whole — but  the  serious  purpose  of  the  mediaeval 
allegorists  and  Spenser,  but  moral  beauty,  are 
wanting. 

Two  years  only  separate  Endymion  from  the 
concluding,  the  treasure-volume  of  1820.  Keats  in 
this  is  not  yet  wholly  disengaged  from  youthful 
exuberance ; Even  Lamia,  his  last  and  strongest 
poem,  is  too  Asiatic  : Hyperion,  with  pictures  of 
unsurpassed  magnificence,  fails  in  Epic  unity  and 
interest.  That  supreme  beauty,  never  attained 
except  when  it  interprets  human  life  in  its  misery 
and  its  greatness,  is  rarely  touched.  Yet  the 
growth  everyway  is  tropical : and  praise  would  be 
idle  for  the  dignity  and  tenderness  of  the  Odes, 
the  pictorial  splendour,  the  affluence  of  charm 
diffused  throughout  this  little  vohime.  One  of 
Pindar’s  noblest  lyrics,  we  read,  was  written  in 
gold  upon  the  walls  of  a Grecian  temple.  And 
not  a few  of  the  poems  now  before  us  might 
deserve  a like  lionour. 

Keats  published  only  the  three  volumes  of  1817, 
i818,  1820,  and  in  one  edition  each.  An  absolutely 
literal  reproduction  of  them,  (tlie  reprints  to  1883 
teeming  with  errors),  witli  notes,  has  been  edited 
by  the  writer  -.  including  a few  firstrate  pieces  from 
the  great  mass  of  incomplete  and  inferior  work, 
withheld  by  Keats  himself,  but  made  public  by  the 
cruel  kindness  of  admirers. 

See  the  Lives  by  Lord  Houghton  (1848)  and  Sidney 
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Colvin  (1886) ; the  Letters,  edited  by  Mr  Colvin  (1891) ; 
and  the  Poems,  edited  by  Drury  (1896). 

Keble,  John,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  of 
Coin  St  Ahvyns,  Gloucestershire,  and  Sarah  Maule, 
a lady  of  Scotch  descent,  was  born  at  Fairford, 
near  his  father’s  living,  on  April  25,  1792.  His 
father,  a divine  of  the  school  of  Ken,  educated  his 
son  at  home,  and  with  such  success  that  at  the 
unusually  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  an 
open  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
then  a small  college,  but  numbeiing  among  its 
scholars  many  who  rose  to  eminence  in  after-life, 
such  as  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  and  Dr  Arnold  of 
Rugby.  His  university  career  was  unusually 
brilliant,  for  in  1810  he  gained  a first-class  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics;  in  1811  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College ; and  in  1812  gained  both 
the  Latin  and  English  prize  essays.  In  1815  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  priest  in  the  following 
year,  beginning  active  work  as  the  curate  of  East 
Leach,  near  his  father’s  living,  while  still  con- 
tinuing to  reside  in  Oxford,  taking  pupils  and 
examining.  From  1818  to  1823  he  was  tutor  of  his 
college  ; but  his  heart  was  mainly  in  parish  work, 
and  his  mother’s  death  was  the  occasion  which 
made  him  leave  Oxford  and  return  to  assist  his 
father-.  There  in  the  country  he  did  a work  for 
Oxford  and  the  church  which  was  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  Three  points  need  sjrecially  to  be 
singled  out  in  this  work.  ( 1 ) First  in  time  comes 
the  influence  of  his  poetry.  In  1827  he  published 
with  much  diffidence,  and  only  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends.  The  Christian  Year,  or 
Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays 
throughout  the  Year.  The  influence  of  this  volume 
was  not  very  great  at  first,  but  its  excellence  was 
recognised  by  true  critics,  and  later  on,  when  the 
Tractarian  movement  had  made  its  writer  well 
known,  and  had  stirred  a deeper  interest  in  its 
theme,  it  had  an  influence  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  For,  though  some  of  the  poems  are 
rather  obscure  and  somewhat  constrained  and 
artificial,  as  though  written  to  complete  the  series, 
yet  the  greater  number  have  a genuine  rino-  of 
inspiration  in  them  ; the  love  of  home  life  and  of 
nature,  a calming,  soothing  sense  of  the  ever- 
present love  of  God,  a sobriety  of  religious  feeling, 
and  a sad  undertone  of  grief  for  the  nmial  and 
spii'itual  degeneracy  of  the  church  are  its  most 
striking  characteristics.  His  own  theory  of  poetry 
— that  it  is  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the 
poet’s  deepest  feelings,  controlled  by  a certain 
reserve — was  explained  in  an  interesting  article  in 
the  British  Critic  in  1838  on  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir 
JVedter  Scott.  It  was  w-orked  out  at  length  and 
illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  chief  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  in  his  Latin  lectures  delivered  as 
professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  an  office  which  he 
held  fiom  1831  till  1841. 

(2)  His  intercourse  with  Oxford  was  thus  kept 
up,  and  at  the  end  of  1827  many  of  his  friends 
wished  to  see  him  elected  to  the  vacant  provost- 
ship  of  Oriel,  and  he  himself  Avould  willingly  have 
accepted  such  a recall  to  Oxford.  It  became,  how- 
ever, clear  that  a majority  was  in  favour  of 
Dr  Hawkins,  and  Mr  Keble  withdrew  his  candida- 
ture. But  meanwhile  a movement  was  in  pro- 
gress which  was  to  affect  Oxford  to  its  centre. 
Mr  Keble  had  gathered  round  him  in  his  curacy  a 
small  knot  of  pupils,  of  .whom  the  most  striking 
was  Hurrell  Froude.  In  that  knot  was  formed  the 
impulse  which  generated  the  Tractarian  movement. 
Starting  from  the  desire  for  a moral  and  spiritual 
revival  of  the  English  church,  revolting  from  the 
defects  of  learning  and  of  taste  which  characteiised 
the  Evangelicals,  and  much  more  from  the  secular 
Erastianism  of  the  dominant  Whig  party,  these 
friends  fell  back  upon  the  primitive  ideal  cf 
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the  church,  emphasising  its  essentially  spiritual 
character,  laying  stress  on  the  reality  of  the 
apostolical  succession,  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
priesthood,  of  the  grace  conferred  in  the  sacraments, 
and  insisting  on  a high  spiritual  ideal  of  life.  In 
his  sermon  on  National  Apostasy  (1833)  Kehle  gave 
the  signal  for  active  movement,  and  for  the  next 
few  years  was  busily  engaged  with  Newman, 
Pusey,  I.  Williams,  T.  Keble,  and  others  in  the 
issue  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  until  the  series 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  publication  of  Tract 
No.  90  in  1841.  Meanwhile  Keble  had  in  1835 
married  Miss  Charlotte  Clarke,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  fi'iend  of  his  father,  and  had  removed  to  the 
living  of  Hursley,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death. 

( 3 ) Keble  had  not  only  been  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  movement ; he  was  also,  with  Dr  Pusey,  the 
steadying  influence  which  supported  it  under  the 
shock  caused  by  Newman’s  secession  to  Rome. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  the 
trusted  correspondent  and  confessor  of  many  who 
were  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  anxiety.  He 
was  the  constant  champion  of  the  church  at  each 
critical  moment,  taking  a prominent  part  by  his 
pamphlets,  especially  on  questions  connected  with 
marriage  and  divorce,  with  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  church  tribunals.  He  also  contributed 
much  to  the  cause  of  theological  knowledge  by  his 
careful  edition  of  Hooker’s  works,  his  life  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  and  his  translation  of  St  Irenseus.  Perhaps 
even  more  than  in  any  of  his  writings  he  has  in- 
fluenced the  church  by  his  character.  The  type  of 
dutifulness,  whether  to  parents  or  to  his  church,  full 
of  affection  for  home  life  and  of  reverence  for  chil- 
dren, generous  to  his  friends,  chivalrous  and  almost 
Quixotic  in  his  desire  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
cause  of  the  truth,  indignant  against  injustice  or 
disloyalty,  with  an  indignation  tempered  by  severe 
self-restraint,  and  ever  striving  after  a deep 
humility,  he  created  an  impression  of  saintliness, 
and  won  for  himself  a rare  mixture  of  love  and 
reverence.  He  died  at  Bournemouth  on  March  29, 
1866.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  published 
the  Lyra  Innocentium,  Thoughts  in  Verse  on 
Christian  Children  (1846),  a poetical  translation  of 
the  Psalter,  and  many  theological  pamphlets.  Since 
his  death  have  been  jjublished  a most  valuable 
volume  of  Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel,  twelve 
volumes  of  parochial  sermons,  occasional  papers, 
reviews,  Studia  Sacra,  &c.  A permanent  memo- 
rial to  him  exists  in  Keble  College,  Oxford,  erected 
by  subscription  after  his  death,  and  incorporated 
on  June  6,  1870.  This  was  founded  on  the  lines 
of  the  report  of  a committee,  in  which  he  himself 
had  been  much  interested,  for  extending  the  uni- 
versity by  the  building  of  a new  college  on  more 
economical  principles ; and  it  aims  at  providing  an 
academical  education,  at  a less  cost  than  the  older 
colleges,  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

See  Memoir  of  Kehle,  by  Sir  J.  Coleridge  ( 1869 ) ; J.  C. 
Shairp,  Essay  (1866),  and  his  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy  (1872);  also  a collection  of  memorials  by 
J.  F.  Moor  ( 1866 ) ; and  a short  Life  by  the  present 
writer  in  ‘ English  Leaders  of  Religion  ’ (1893). 

Kecskemet,  a Hungarian  town  on  a plain  55 
miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Budapest.  Pop.  (1890)  48,493. 

Kedah.  See  Quedah. 

Kedroil,  or  Kidron,  spoken  of  as  a ‘ brook  ’ in 
the  English  Bible,  should  rather  be  called  (as  in 
John,  xviii.  1,  new  version,  margin)  ‘ravine’  or 
‘Avin ter- torrent.’  It  is  a gorge  close  to  Jerusalem 
(q.v. ) on  the  east,  running  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Water  never  floAVS  in  it,  save 
during  the  heavy  rains  of  Avinter.  At  other  times 
it  is  a dry  toady. 


Keelhauling,  a punishment  in  use  in  the  navy 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries..  The  culprit 
A\'as  suspended  from  one  yard-arm,  then  suddenly 
dropped  into  the  Avater,  and  hauled  beneath  the 
keel  up  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  other  side.  This 
Avas  the  mode  adopted  on  large  square-rigged  vessels. 
On  small  fore-and-aft  vessels  the  delinquent  Avas 
let  doAA'n  over  the  bows,  and  Avas  draAvn  aft  under- 
neath and  along  the  keelson  by  a hauling-line,  and 
brought  up  at  the  rudder-chains.  (Cf.  Mandat’s 
Dog  Fiend.)  Keelhauling  Avas  practised  on  an 
Egyptian  corvette  so  recently  as  August  1882. 

Keeling  (or  Kokos  Keeling)  Islands,  a 
group  of  more  than  a dozen  coral  atolls  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  12°  S.  lat.  and  about  500  miles  SW. 
of  Java,  are  attached  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
are  covered  Avith  cocoa-nut  palms,  Avhence  oil  is 
e.\tracted,  and  are  inhabited  by  about  400  Malays, 
but  owned  by  a Scotchman  named  Ross.  Pigs  and 
rats  are  the  only  mammals  ; there  are  no  land-bii  ds 
but  poultry ; crabs,  large  and  small,  abound.  These 
islands  Avere  discovered  by  Captain  Keeling  in  1609 
and  were  visited  by  Darwin  in  1836 ; it  Avas  upon 
his  study  of  them  that  he  based  his  subsidence 
theory  of  the  formation  of  coral-reefs  ( see  Coral  ). 
Guppy  in  1888  found  here  confirmation  of  Murray’s 
vieAv.  See  Coral. 

Keene,  a pretty  town  of  Noav  Hampshire,  the 
capital  of  Cheshire  county,  on  the  Ashuelot  River, 
92  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Boston.  Pop.  6784. 

Keene,  Charles  Samuel,  an  inimitable  artist 
in  black  and  Avhite,  born  of  IpsAvich  ancestry  at 
Hornsey,  10th  August  1823,  Avas  educated  at  Bays- 
Avater  and  Ipswich,  and,  having  tried  both  laAV  and 
architecture,  Avas  at  nineteen  apprenticed  to  a 
Avood-engraver.  He  Avorked  for  Punch  from  about 
1851  to  within  five  months  of  his  death  at  Hammer- 
smith, on  4th  January  1891.  See  Life  by  G.  S. 
Layard  (1893),  and  The  Work  of  John  Keene,  by 
Pennell  and  Chesson  (1897). 

Keep.  See  Castle. 

Keeper,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
one  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  practically  merged 
since  1757  in  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  ( see  Seal  ).  An 
act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper,  assigning  or  confirming  to  the 
holder  of  that  office  rank  and  precedence  equal  to 
that  of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  From  1558  to  1700 
there  were  eleven  lord  chancellors  and  tAA'enty-one 
lord  keepers;  from  1700  to  1757,  six  chancellors 
and  four  keepers.  The  last  lord  keeper,  appointed 
in  1757,  Avas  Lord  Henley. 

Keewatill  is  little  more  than  a geographical 
expression  for  a part  of  the  country  lying  north  of 
the  province  of  Manitoba.  Its  extent  has  been 
considerably  curtailed  of  late  years  by  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  Avestem  and  northern  boundaries  of 
Ontario  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba, 
and  its  area  is  noAv  computed  at  282,000  sq|.  m. 
On  the  south  the  district  is  bounded  by  Manitoba 
from  its  north-east  corner  to  the  Avestern  shore  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Avestern  boundary  is  along 
the  Avest  shore  of  the  lake  to  near  Norway  House, 
Avhence  it  goes  in  a northerly  direction  to  the  55th 
degree  of  latitude,  at  the  point  Avhere  it  intersects 
the  Nelson  River,  and  then  passes  Avest  to  the 
100th  degree  of  longitude,  Avhich  it  follows  north 
to  the  limits  of  Canadian  territory.  On  the  east 
the  boundary  is  a continuation  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Manitoba  until  it  reaches  Hudson 
Bay,  Avhere  it  folloAvs  the  coast-line  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Dominion.  KeeAvatin  is  but  little 
known.  It  is  nominally  administered  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba,  but  is  nearly 
uninhabited,  excepting  by  Eskimos  in  the  north. 
Noi'Avay  House,  an  important  station  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  one  or  tAVO  other  posts  belonging 
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to  that  corporation,  are  the  only  settlements  in 
the  districts.  The  principal  attraction  is  the 
game,  large  and  small,  with  which  it  abounds. 
In  some  parts  valuable  minerals  are  believed 
to  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  developed.  The 
country  is  well  watered  and  timbered  in  many 
places,  but  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation  to 
any  extent.  It  embraces  the  northern  part  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  with  its  important  fisheries,  and 
includes  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  River’, 
which  is  navigable,  except  for  a short  distance, 
for  nearly  1000  miles.  The  Nelson  River  passes 
through  the  province,  as  well  as  the  Churchill 
and  numeroirs  smaller  streams ; and  the  Chester- 
field Inlet  on  the  western  side  of  Hudson  Bay 
penetrates  nearly  to  its  western  boundary.  The 
projected  Hudson  Bay  Railway  is  planned  to  pass 
through  Keewatin.  See  Hudson  Bay. 

Kef,  El,  a walled  town  of  Tunis,  95  miles  SW. 
of  the  capital,  perched  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill, 
was  noted  in  Carthaginian  times  for  its  temple  to 
Astarte.  There  exist  a ruined  temple,  thermfe, 
and  cisterns  of  Roman  construction.  Pop.  4000, 
exclusive  of  a small  French  garrison.  A picture  of 
early  Christian  life  at  this  place  is  given  in  Cardinal 
Newman’s  Callista. 

Kehl.  See  SxRASBUEG. 

Keighley  ( pronounced  Keethley ),  a market  and 
manufacturing  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, on  the  Aire,  amid  the  moorland  scenery  of 
the  Brontes’  country,  9 miles  NW.  of  Bradford 
and  17  WNW.  of  Leeds.  It  has  a parish  church 
(rebuilt  1848),  a Gothic  mechanics’  institute  (1870- 
87),  the  Drake  trade  school  (1713;  rebuilt  1860), 
extensive  water- works  ( 1876),  and  two  public  parks 
of  9 and  15  acres  gifted  in  1887-88  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr  J.  Lund.  The  manufactures 
of  worsted  and  woollen  goods,  worsted-spinning 
machinery,  and  sewing  and  washing  machines  are 
important.  Keighley  was  constituted  a municipal 
borough  in  1882.  Pop.  (1851)  13,050;  (1881) 
25,245;  (1891)  30,810.  See  R.  Holmes,  Keighley, 
Past  and  Present  (1858). 

Keightley,  Thomas,  a busy  writer,  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  October  1789,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College  there.  In  1824  he  settled  in  Eng- 
land to  a life  of  letters,  which  he  pursued  assidu- 
ously till  his  death,  November  4,  1872.  His 
histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  England  held  their 
lace  as  school  manuals  until  superseded  by  better 
ooks  ; of  less  moment  were  his  notes  to  Virgil  and 
Horace.  But  his  Fairy  Mythology  (1850)  largely 
retains  its  value,  as  also  to  a less  extent  does  his 
Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions  of  Milton  (1855),  and 
his  annotated  edition  of  Milton  (1859). 

Kei  Islands.  See  Key. 

Keilil,  Theodor,  a distinguished  theologian, 
was  born  at  Stuttgart,  17th  December  1825, 
studied  under  F.  C.  Baur  at  Tubingen ; and  was 
in  turns  repetent  at  Tubingen,  vicar  in  Stuttgart, 
deacon  and  next  archdeacon  at  Esslingen,  and 
professor  of  Theology  at  Zurich  (1860),  and  at 
Giessen  (1873),  where  he  died,  17th  November 
1878.  He  published  valuable  monographs  con- 
nected with  the  religious  history  of  Ulm,  Esslin- 

fen,  and  Swabia  ; two  volumes  of  sermons,  entitled 
'reundesioorte  zur  Gemeinde  (1861-62);  Celsus’ 
wahres  Wort  (1873);  Ans  dem  Urchristentum 
(1878) ; but  the  work  by  which  his  name  will  best 
be  remembered  is  the  noble  contribution  he  added 
to  the  Lives  of  Christ.  The  preliminary  studies. 
Die  menschliche  Entiuickehing  Jesu  Christi  ( 1861 ) 
and  Die  geschichtliche  Wiirde  Jesu  (1864),  were 
worked  up  into  Der  geschichtliche  Christus  ed. 
1866) ; but  all  three  were  preliminary  to  the  great 
Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara  (3  vols.  1867-72;  Eng. 
trans.  6 vols.  1873-83),  a truly  epoch-making  work, 
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unequalled  in  learning,  acuteness,  and  insight. 
Keim  eliminates  the  miraculous  element,  but  is  in 
the  highest  degree  reverent  and  spiritual  in  tone, 
regarding  the  person  itself  as  the  real  miracle,  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  as  depending  on  the  elevation  of 
his  humanity  attained  through  a sinlessness  which 
of  itself  evidenced  the  miracle  of  God  and  his 
presence  on  earth.  Keim’s  Geschichte  Jesu  nach 
den  Ergehnissen  heutiger  Wissenschaft  (1873)  was  a 
successful  popular  abridgment  of  his  great  work. 

Kei  River,  Great,  a river  of  South  Africa, 
which  in  1848  was  made  the  boundary  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Kaffraria.  Transkei  is  a magis- 
tracy of  Kaffraria,  comprising  Fingoland,  the 
Idutwya  Reserve,  and  (icalekaland,  and  lying 
between  the  Great  Kei  River  and  the  western 
boundary  of  Pondoland.  The  magistracy  forms, 
administratively,  a dependency  of  Cape  Colony. 
Pop.  1020  Europeans  and  152,550  natives. 

Keith,  Admiral  Lord.  George  Keith  Elphiu- 
stone.  Viscount  Keith,  was  the  son  of  the  tenth 
Lord  Elphinstone,  and  was  named  after  his  grand- 
uncle the  tenth  Earl  Marischal  Keith.  Born  at 
Elphinstone  Tower,  near  Stirling,  7th  January  1746, 
he  entered  the  navy,  saw  service  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  and  distinguished  himself  in  numerous 
engagements  in  the  American  war  and  the  French 
wars.  He  commanded  the  expedition  in  1795-97 
which  took  Cape  Town,  and  was  made  Baron 
Keith ; and  having  had  the  command  of  the  fleet 
which  landed  Abercromby’s  army  in  Aboukir  Bay 
( 1801 ) he  was  in  1814  made  viscount.  He  died  10th 
March  1823.  There  is  a Life  by  Allardyce  (1882). 

Keitll,  James,  best  known  as  Marshal  Keith, 
was  born  at  the  castle  of  Inverugie,  near  Peter- 
head, 11th  June  1696.  He  came  of  a family,  repre- 
sented now  by  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  which  from  the 
12th  century  had  held  the  hereditary  office  of  Great 
Marischal  of  Scotland,  and  whose  principal  seat 
was  Dunnottar  Castle  (q.v.).  Sir  William  Keith, 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  line, 
was  created  Earl  Marischal  in  1458  ; and  George, 
fifth  earl,  his  sixth  descendant,  in  1593  founded 
the  Marischal  College  in  Aberdeen.  His  .fourth 
descendant,  William,  ninth  earl  (d.  1712),  married 
Lady  Maria  Drummond,  a Catholic  and  strong 
Jacobite,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Perth, 
and  by  her  was  the  father  of  Marshal  Keith  and 
of  his  elder  brother,  George,  tenth  Earl  Marischal 
(1693-1778).  James  was  destined  for  the  law,  and 
had  studied  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  when  in 
1715  he  engaged  with  his  brother  in  the  Jacobite 
rising,  and  in  1719  in  Alberoni’s  expedition  to  the 
West  Highlands,  which  ended  in  the  ‘ battle  ’ of 
Glenshiel  (q.v.).  Both  times  the  brothers  escaped 
to  the  Continent ; and  James  held  for  nine  years 
a Spanish  colonelcy,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  (1726-27).  But  his  creed,  the  Episcopal, 
was  against  him ; and  in  1728  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  as  a major-general.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  with  Turkey  and 
Sweden,  particularly  at  the  siege  ^of  Otchakofl’ 
(1737)  and  the  reduction  of  the  Aland  Islands 
(1743).  To  be  healed  of  a wound  received  on  the 
former  occasion  he  visited  Paris,  and  thence  crossed 
over  to  London,  where  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Hanoverian  government,  and  had  more  than  one 
interview  with  George  II.  In  1747,  finding  the 
Russian  service  in  various  respects  disagreeable, 
he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Prussia.  Frederick 
the  Great  knew  his  merits,  and  gave  him  at  once 
the  rank  of  field-marshal.  From  this  time  his 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  relied  as  much  on  Keith’s  military  genius  as 
he  did  on  the  diplomatic  ability  of  his  brother,  the 
Earl  Marischal,  whom  he  despatched  on  embassies 
to  Paris  and  Madrid.  Keith’s  talents  became  still 
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more  conspicuous  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Seven  Years’ War  (1756).  He  shared  Frederick’s 
doubtful  fortunes  before  Prague,  was  present  at 
the  victories  of  Lobositz  and  Rossbach,  and  con- 
ducted tlie  masterly  retreat  from  Olmiitz.  His 
last  battle  was  not  far  distant.  On  14th  October 
1758  at  Hochkirch  (q.v. ) Keith,  who  commanded 
the  Prussian  right  wing,  was  shot  dead  while  for 
the  third  time  charging  the  enemy.  The  Austrians 
buried  him  honourably  in  the  church  at  Hochkirch, 
whence  Frederick  next  year  translated  his  remains 
to  the  Garrison  church  at  Berlin.  There,  too,  in 
the  Wilhelmsplatz,  Frederick  in  1786  erected  a 
statue  of  the  marshal,  a replica  of  which  in  bronze 
was  gifted  by  King  William  to  Peterhead  in  1868. 
Keith  died  poor  and  unmarried,  but  he  left  children 
by  his  mistress,  the  Swedish  captive,  Eva  Merthens, 
who  survived  him  till  1811. 

See  his  fragmentary  but  valuable  Memoir,  1714^-34 
(Spalding  Club,  1843);  the  Memoir  of  Marshal  Keith, 
viith  a Sketch  of  the  Keith  Family  ( Peterhead,  1869 ) ; 
Carlyle’s  Frederick ; and  the  German  Lives  of  Keith,  by 
Varnhagen  von  Ense  (1844;  new  ed.  1888)  and  Lieut, 
von  Paczynski-Tenczyn  (1889). 

Keith-Falconer.  See  Falconer. 

Kekul4, Friedrich  August  (1829-96 ), chemist, 
born  at  Darmstadt,  and  ennobled  as  Von  Stradowitz 
in  1895,  became  professor  at  Ghent  and  at  Bonn 
(1865).  He  made  important  researches  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  organic  substances,  and  publisbed 
a famous  handbook  of  organic  chemistry  (1861-67). 

Kelilt  (also  spelt  Khelat  and  Kalat),  the  capi- 
tal of  Beluchistan,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  7000  feet,  in  28°  52'  N.  lat.  and  66°  33'  E. 
long. , and  contains  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Seated 
on  the  summit  of  a hill,  Kehlt  is  a place  of  great 
military  importance.  It  was  occupied  by  England 
(1839-41);  and  in  1877  a treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  khan,  by  which  a British  agent,  with 
military  escort,  became  l esident  at  Kelat.  In  1893 
the  Indian  government  deposed  the  khan  for  mis- 
government,  his  son  being  proclaimed  khan  in  his 
stead.  See  Beluchistan. — Kelat-i-Ghilzai  is  a 
forti-ess  of  Afghanistan,  75  miles  NE.  of  Kandahar. 

Kelati  Nadiri,  one  of  the  strongest  natural 
fortresses  in  the  world,  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan,  and  close  to  the  Russian  frontier  of 
Transcaspia.  It  was  raised  by  Nadir  Shah  as  a 
defence  against  the  Turkomans  upon  an  elevated 
valley  in  the  Hezar  Musjid  Mountain,  and  shut  out 
from  external  communication  by  lofty  hills  with 
precipices  of  300  to  600  feet.  Owing  to  Russia’s 
schemes  U2)on  Khorassan,  Kelati  Nadiri  has  re- 
cently gained  considerable  impoitance. 

Kellaways  Rock,  the  name  given  to  highly 
fossiliferous  beds  of  sand  and  calcareous  sandstones 
which  occur  near  the  base  of  the  Oxford  clay.  See 
Jurassic  System. 

Keller,  Gottfried,  German  poet  and  novelist, 
was  born  at  Glattfelden,  near  Zurich,  on  19th  July 
1819.  He  studied  at  first  landscape-painting  at 
Vienna  ( 1840-42),  but  shortly  afterwards  abandoned 
]jainting  for  literature.  From  1861  to  1876  he  was 
state  secretary  of  his  native  canton.  The  works 
on  which  Keller’s  fame  rests  are  the  romance,  Der 
(jvilne  Heinrich  (1854;  new  and  revised  ed.  1879- 
80);  Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla  (1856),  a collection  of 
short  tales,  of  which  some,  as  Romeo  imd  Juliet 
cmf  deni  Dorf,  Kleider  machen  Leute,  and  Der 
Schmied  seines  Gliickes,  are  excellently  told ; the 
humoristic  Sieben  Legenden  (1872);  Ziiricher 
Novellen  (1878) ; a volume  of  Gesammelte  Gedichte 
(1883);  and  the  romance  Jfartfw  Salander  (1886). 
Keller  has  a warm  and  fertile  imagination,  a rich 
humour,  and  true  jjoetic  feeling ; he  excels  in  the 
delineation  of  Swiss  character.  A collected  edition 


of  his  works  appeared  in  1889-90.  He  died  15th 
July  1890.  See  Life  by  Brahm  (1883). 

Kellermann,  Francois  Christophe,  Duke 
of  Valmy,  born  28th  May  1735,  at  Wolfsbuch- 
weiler,  in  Alsace,  entered  a French  regiment  of 
hussars  at  seventeen,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  before  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  In  1792  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Centre  on  the  Moselle,  repelled 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  by  his  daring 
promptitude  delivered  France  by  the  famous  can- 
nonade of  Valmy.  Yet  on  allegation  of  treason 
against  the  republic,  he  was  imjirisoned  for  a 
year,  and  only  liberated  on  Robespierre’s  fall. 
He  afterwards  rendered  important  services  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  erection  of  the  Empire  he  was  made  a 
marshal  and  a duke.  In  the  campaigns  of  1809 
and  1812  he  commanded  the  reserves  on  the  Rhine. 
At  the  Restoration  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Bourbons.  He  was  moderate  and  constitutional 
in  his  views.  He  died  12th  September  1820.  It 
was  his  son  (1770-1835)  whose  charge  turned 
Marengo  (q.v.)  into  a victory. 

Kells  (originally  Kenlis),  an  ancient  town  of 
County  Meath,  Leinster,  Ireland,  situated  on  the 
Blackwater,  26  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Dro»heda.  It 
has  several  interesting  antiquities,  induding  St 
Columba’s  house,  a round  tower,  and  three  or  four 
stone  crosses.  Kells  was  made  the  centre  of  a 
bishop’s  see  in  807 ; this  was  united  to  the  see  of 
Meath  in  the  13th  century.  Previous  to  the  Union 
Kells  returned  two  members  to  iiarliament.  Pop. 
2822.  A manuscript  copy  of  the  gospels,  called  the 
Book  of  Kells,  is  beautifully  executed  with  coloured 
Celtic  ornamentation,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  9th  century.  It  is  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  See  Illu- 
mination OF  Manuscripts. 

Kelp  (Fr.  varech)  is  tbe  crude  alkaline  matter 
piroduced  by  the  combustion  of  seaweeds,  of  which 
the  most  valued  for  this  purpose  are  Fucus  vesicu- 
losus,  F.  nodosus,  F.  serratus.  Laminaria  digitata, 
L.  bidbosa,  Himanthalia  Iw'ea,  and  Chorda  filum. 
These  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  burned  in 
shallow  excavations  at  a low  heat.  About  20  or 
24  tons  of  seaweed  yield  one  ton  of  kelp.  The 
kelp  met  with  in  commerce  consists  of  hard,  dark- 
gray  or  bluish  masses,  which  have  an  acrid,  caustic 
taste,  and  are  comjiosed  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulphates  of  soda  and  potash, 
chloride  of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  insoluble  salts,  and  colouring  matter.  It 
used  to  be  the  great  source  of  soda  (the  crude 
carbonate) ; but,  as  this  salt  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a lower  jnice  and  of  a better  quality  from  the 
decomposition  of  sea-salt,  it  is  prepared  in  far  less 
quantity  than  formerly  from  kelp.  A ton  of  good 
kelp  will  yield  about  8 lb.  of  iodine,  large  quantities 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  additionally,  by  de- 
structive distillation,  a large  quantity  of  volatile  oil, 
from  4 to  15  gallons  of  paraffin  oil;  3 or  4 gallons 
of  naphtha,  and  from  1-|-  to  4 cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Till  1825,  before  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
salt  and  on  Spanish  barilla,  the  kelj)  manufacture 
(introduced  into  Tyree  in  1746)  was  carried  on  to 
a very  large  extent  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland,  and  the  value  of  many  estates  in  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides  greatly  increased  in  con- 
sequence. About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy 
some  20,000  tons,  worth  from  £200,000  to  £300,000, 
were  made  annually  on  the  western  coasts  of  Scot- 
land alone.  Now  the  total  annual  produce  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  hardly  exceed  7000  tons,  at 
about  £4  a ton.  The  greater  part  comes  from 
Ireland,  the  remainder  from  the  West  Highlands 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  French  supjdies  do 
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not  exceed  those  of  Britain.  See  Soda,  Iodine, 
Seaweeds. 

Kelpie.  See  Demonology. 

Kelsey  Beds,  a subdivision  of  the  Pleistocene 
accumulations,  consisting  chiefly  of  gravel,  charged 
with  marine  shells  and  remains  of  mammoth, 
rhinoceros,  &c.,  which  occurs  at  Kelsey  Hill  near 
Hedon,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hull.  The  gravel  rests  upon  and  is  covered  by 
boulder-clay,  and  was  probably  deposited  in  the 
sea,  near  the  mouth  of  a river. 

Kelso,  a pleasant  market-town  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, 2.3  miles  by  rail  WSW.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed 
and  52  (by  road  42)  SE.  of  Edinburgh.  It  stands 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  here  joined  by 
the  Teviot,  and  spanned  by  Rennie’s  noble  flve- 
arch  bridge  (1803),  165  yards  long.  In  1126  David 
I.  translated  to  ‘Calchou’  a Tironensian  abbey, 
founded  by  him  at  Selkirk  seven  years  before. 
Tliis,  wrecked  by  the  English  under  Hertford  in 
1545,  is  now  represented  by  the  stately  ruin  of  its 
cruciform  church,  Romanesque  and  First  Pointed 
in  style,  with  a massive  central  tower  91  feet 
high.  Across  the  river,  on  the  peninsula  foi-med 
by  the  Teviot,  stood  the  royal  castle  and  town  of 
Roxburgh,  demolished  in  1460 ; and  1 mile  W.  is 
Floors  Castle  (1718-1849),  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe.  Kelso  itself  has  a town-hall  (1816), 
corn  exchange  (1856),  high  school  (1878),  race- 
course, coach-building  and  other  industries,  and 
memories  of  the  ’15,  Scott,  the  Ballantynes,  and 
Sir  William  Fairbairn.  Pop.  (1851)  4783;  (1881) 
4687;  (1891)  4175.  See  works  by  Haig  (1825), 
Cosmo  Innes  (1846),  and  Rutherfurd  (1880). 

Kelt.  See  Salmon. 

Kelts.  See  Celts. 

Kelvin,  Lord.  See  Thomson  (William). 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell,  Anglo-Saxon  scholar, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Kemble,  the  actor,  and  was 
horn  in  London  in  1807.  He  had  his  education 
partly  under  Dr  Richardson,  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary,  and  partly  at  Bury  St  Edmunds 
grammar-school,  whence  in  1826  he  passed  to 
Triidty  College,  Cambridge,,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1830.  While  an  undergraduate  he  spent  some  time 
at  Gottingen,  under  the  brothei  s Grimm,  who  seem 
to  have  finally  determined  his  natural  bent  towards 
Teutonic  studies.  The  first  fruit  of  these  was  an 
edition  of  the  poem  of  Beowulf  (1833-37),  to  a 
second  edition  of  which  he  added  a translation, 
with  a glossary  and  notes.  Not  to  mention  several 
miiior  publications,  he  edited  for  the  English  His- 
torical Society  a valuable  collection  of  charters 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  entitled  Codex  Diplo- 
matics ^vi  Saxonici  (6  vols.  1839-48).  But  his 
most  important  work,  which  contains  the  chief 
results  of  all  his  researches,  is  his  unfinished 
History  of  the  Saxons  in  England  (2  vols.  1849; 
new  ed.  by  W.  de  G.  Birch,  1876).  Further  work 
was  interrupted  by  sudden  death  at  Dublin,  March 
26,  1857.  Kemble  was  for  a good  many  years 
editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Review;  and 
also  held  the  office  of  Licenser  of  Plays. 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Roger 
Kemble,  a well-known  country  manager,  was  born 
at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  on  1st  February  1757. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  wth  this  view  he  was  sent  to  a 
seminary  at  Sedgeley  Park,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
afterwards  to  the  English  college  at  Douay.  But 
the  stage  mania  was  on  him,  and  he  became, 
despite  his  father’s  earnest  prohibition,  an  actor. 
His  first  professional  appearance  was  made  at 
Wolverhampton  on  8th  January  1776 ; he  after- 
wards joined  the  famous  York  circuit,  under  the 
command  of  Tate  Wilkinson ; and  he  played  also 
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in  Ireland.  The  success  of  his  great  sister,  Mrs 
Siddons  (q.v. ),  gave  him  the  eagerly-coveted 
chance  of  a London  appearance,  and  on  30th 
September  1783  he  played  Hamlet  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  reading  of  the  character  was  original  and  strik- 
ing, and,  though  his  acting  was  not  then  what  it 
afterwards  became,  it  aroused  the  keenest  interest. 
He  continued  to  play  leading  tragic  characters  at 
Drury  Lane  for  many  years,  until,  indeed,  the  shift- 
lessness of  Sheridan  forced  him  to  leave  the  theatre. 
In  1788  Sheridan  appointed  Kemble  manager,  and 
his  control  of  the  theatre  was  notable  for  the  care 
and  completeness  with  which  Shakespeare  and  the 
legitimate  drama  were  produced.  When  driven 
from  Drury  Lane  in  1802  he  purchased  a shai'e 
(one-sixth)  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  which 
he  paid  £23,000.  He  became  manager  of  that 
theatre,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there  on 
24th  September  1803  as  Hamlet.  On  20th  Septem- 
ber 1808  the  theatre  was  burned  to  tbe  grouiul,  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  building  (18th  Septem- 
ber 1809)  the  notorious  O.  P.  (i.e.  ‘Old  Price’) 
Riots  broke  out,  in  which  the  Kemble  family  were 
the  special  objects  of  public  execration.  Kemble 
retired  in  1817.  He  took  a formal  farewell  of  the 
Edinburgh  public  on  29th  March  of  that  year, 
speaking  a farewell  epilogue  written  by  his  warm 
friend,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  London  farewell  was 
taken  on  23d  June  in  his  great  character  of  Corio- 
lanus.  He  afterwards  settled  dotvn  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  26th  February  1823. 
As  an  actor  Kemble  probably  has  had  no  superior 
in  the  dignified,  stately  characters  of  tragedy — 
he  was  ‘ the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  ’ — and  his 
Coriolarius,  his  Brutus,  and  his  Cato  were  perfect 
impersonations.  He  was  a magnificently  hand- 
some man ; statel.y,  if  rather  stiff,  in  bearing ; a 
thoroughly  intelligent  and  educated  speaker,  though 
labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  a Aveak  voice  ; 
and,  above  all,  a man  of  remarkable  intellectual 
power.  He  was  also  emphatically  a gentleman.  — 
Stephen,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  Avas  born  in 
Herefordshire,  3d  May  1758.  As  an  actor  he  Avas 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  enormous  bulk,  which 
enabled  him  to  play  Falstaff  Avithout  stuffing.  He 
Avas  for  some  eight  years  (1792-1800)  manager  of 
the  Edinburgh  theatre,  Avhere  he  Avas  in  continual 
hot  Avater  through  laAvsuits  and  other  troubles. 
He  died  in  1822. — Charles,  younger  brother  of 
John  and  Stephen,  Avas  born  at  Brecon  on  27th 
November  1775.  In  1792  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Sheffield  as  Orlando  in  As  You 
Like  It,  and  on  21st  April  1794  made  his  debut  in 
London,  playing  Malcolm  to  John  Kemble’s  Mac- 
beth. He  continued  on  the  stage  till  1840,  when, 
being  appointed  Examiner  of  Plays,  he  letired  from 
the  active  exercise  of  his  profession.  He  died  on 
12th  November  1854.  As  an  actor  Kemble  chiefly 
excelled  in  characters  of  the  second  rank,  and  Ids 
Laertes,  Cassio,  and  Macduff  Avere  scarcely  less 
interesting  than  his  greater  brother’s  Hamlet, 
Othello,  and  Macbeth.  In  comedy  he  specially 
distinguished  himself,  and  his  name  is  even  yet  a 
tradition  for  grace,  delicacy,  and  joyous  brightness. 
No  man  could  play  gentlemen  more  perfectly  than 
Charles  Kemble. — Tavo  of  Charles’s  daughters  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  Kembles.  Frances  Anne 
(Fanny  Kemble),  born  in  London,  27th  November 
1809,  made  her  d^but  in  1829,  Avhen  her  tragic 
acting  created  a great  sensation.  In  1832  she 
Avent  Avith  her  father  to  America,  Avhere  tAvo  years 
later  she  married  Pierce  Butler,  a Southern  planter. 
They  Avere  divorced  in  1848 ; and,  resuming  her 
maiden  name,  she  gave  Shakespearian  readings  for 
tAventy  years.  She  published  dramas,  poems,  auto- 
biograpliy,  &c.,  and  died  in  London,  15th  January 
1893. — AdeLjAIDE  (1814-79)  Avas  distinguished  as 
an  opera  singer,  but  retired  before  her  marriage 
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Avith  F.  Sartovis.  She  Avas  author  of  A Week  in  a 
French  Country  House  (1867)  and  Medusa  and 
Other  Tales  (1868).  See  Percy  Fitzgerald,  The 
Kembles  (2  vols.  1871). 

Kemp,  George  Meikle,  architect,  Avas  horn 
at  Moortoot,  in  Peeblesshire,  26th  May  1795,  and 
up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  assisted  his  father,  aa'Iio 
AA'as  a shepherd.  Becoming  a carpenter  and  mill- 
AATight,  he  aftei-AA’ards  souglit  Avorlc  in  England  and 
France,  everyAvhere  settling  in  toAA’ns  Avhere  he 
could  study  fresh  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  ; 
but  his  intention  of  making  a tour  of  Europe  Avas 
checked  by  neAvs  of  his  juother’s  death,  and  he 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1826.  There  he  ultimately 
became  a draughtsman  in  Edinburgh,  and  executed 
drawings  of  Scottish  cathedrals  for  a projected 
GlasgoAV  publication.  This  Avas  abandoned,  hoAV- 
CA'er,  as  AA'as  also  a project  to  complete  GlasgoAv 
cathedral,  for  Avhich  Kemp  had  prepared  a model ; 
but  in  1838  his  second  design  for  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment at  Edinburgh  Avas  accepted.  It  is  on  this 
Avork  alone  that  Kemp’s  fame  rests,  for  before  the 
completion  of  his  fairy-like  structure  the  architect 
Avas  droAvned  in  the  canal  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  night 
of  6th  March  1844.  See  Life  by  T.  Bonnar  (1892). 

Kempen,  a toAvn  of  Rlienish  Prussia,  7 miles 
NW.  of  Krefeld.  It  manufactures  silk  goods,  Avax 
candles,  vinegar,  &c.  Pop.  5952.  There  is  another 
Kempen  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Posen,  48 
miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  5787. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  Avas  so  called  from  Kem- 
pen, Avhere  he  Avas  born  in  1379.  His  family 
name  Avas  Hiimerken  ( Latinised,  Malleolus, 
‘Little-hammer’).  He  AA^as  educated  at  Deventer, 
and  in  1400  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  of 
Agnetenberg  near  ZAvolle,  of  Avhich  his  brother  John 
Avas  prior.  Here  he  took  the  voavs  in  1406.  He 
entered  into  priest’s  orders  in  1413,  and  was  chosen 
sub-prior  in  1429,  to  Avhich  office  he  Avas  re-elected 
in  1448.  His  Avhole  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  the  seclusion  of  this  convent,  Avhere  he 
liA'ed  to  an  extreme  old  age.  His  death  took  place 
in  1471,  at  Avhich  time  he  certainly  had  attained 
his  ninetieth,  and  most  probably  his  ninety-second 
year.  The  character  of  Kempis  for  sanctity  and 
ascetic  learning  stood  very  high  among  his  con- 
temporaries, but  his  historical  reputation  rests 
almost  entirely  on  his  Avritings,  which  consist  of 
sei'inons,  ascetical  treatises,  pious  biographies, 
letters,  and  hymns.  Of  these,  hoAvever,  the  only 
one  Avhich  deserves  special  notice  is  the  celebrated 
ascetical  treatise  On  the  Following  ( or  Imitation ) 
of  Christ,  the  authorship  of  Avhich  is  popularly 
ascribed  to  him.  In  its  pages,  says  Dean  Milman, 
‘ is  gathered  and  concentred  all  that  is  elevating, 
passionate,  profoundly  pious  in  all  the  older  mystics. 
No  book,  after  the  Holy  Scripture,  has  been  so  often 
repriTited,  none  translated  into  so  many  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,’  extending  even  to  Greek  and 
HebreAv,  or  so  often  retranslated.  At  least  eighty 
editions  Avere  printed  betAveen  1470  and  1500  ; and 
the  total  number  of  editions  enumerated  bj”^  Fr.  Aug. 
de  Backer  (Essai  Bibliog.,  Liege,  1864)  AA^as  about 
3000.  Before  his  death  in  1873  he  had  collected 
evidence  of  more  than  3000  additional  editions. 
Tlie  earliest  English  translation,  by  Dr  Atkinson, 
canon  of  Windsor,  Avas  printed  by  Pynson  in 
1503.  It  is  strange  that  the  authorsliip  of  a 
book  so  popular,  and  of  a date  comparatively  so 
recent,  should  still  be  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  controversies  in  literary  history.  Tlie 
book,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  had 
been  ascribed  either  to  Thomas  a Kempis  or  to  the 
celebrated  John  Gerson  (q.v. ),  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  except  in  one  MS.,  Avhich, 
by  a palpable  anachronism,  attributes  it  to  St 
Bernard  ; but  from  that  time  another  claimant  has 


been  put  forAvard,  Gersen,  the  so-called  abbot  of 
Vercelli,  Avhose  very  e.xistence  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily proved.  His  claim  Avas  strongly  argued  by 
Cajetan  and  many  Benedictine  Avriters,  and  later 
by  M.  de  Gregory  (Menioire  sur  le  veritable  Auteur 
de  I’lmit.,  1830)  and  Renan,  but  the  arguments 
against  it  of  Father  Eusebius  Amort  and  Mgr. 
Malou  [Becherches  histor.,  Tournay,  3d  ed.  1858) 
remain  unansAvered.  These  three  competitors 
have  divided  the  voices  of  the  learned,  not 
alone  individuals,  but  public  bodies,  universities, 
religious  orders,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  even  the  French 
Academy;  and  the  assertors  of  their  respec- 
tive claims  have  carried  into  the  controversy  no 
small  amount  of  polemical  acrimony.  Hilton,  an 
English  monk,  has  also  een  proposed  as  author ; 
but  the  learned  have  noAv  generally  come  to  con- 
cede the  honour  to  Kempis.  The  theology  of  the 
Imitation  is  almost  purely  ascetical,  and  (except- 
ing the  4th  book,  Avhich  regards  the  eucharist,  and 
is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ) the 
Avork  has  been  used  indiscriminately  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations.  The  most  ancient  perfect  MS., 
Avritten  by  Thomas’s  oAvn  hand,  is  in  the  Bourgogne 
Library  at  Brussels,  and  bears  the  date  1441,  but 
Ave  knoAv  that  this  Avas  not  the  protograph  MS., 
and  indeed  tAVO  MS.  copies  exist  of  1425.  We  may 
therefore  date  the  completion  of  the  Avork  betAveen 
1415  and  1424.  An  exact  fac-simile  was  published 
at  London  in  1879,  Avith  an  introduction  by  Charles 
Ruelens.  Dr  Carl  Hirsche  of  Hamburg  discovered 
that  in  this  its  original  form  the  Avork  Avas  character- 
ised by  rhythmical  periods,  cadenced  sentences,  and 
frequent  rhymes — a device  not  uncommon  among 
mystical  Avriters.  He  found  also  upon  the  MS. 
marks  of  a peculiar  system  of  punctuation,  em- 
ployed not  merely  to  mark  the  sense,  but  also 
to  indicate  these  rhythms  to  a reader  ; and  in  1874 
he  printed  at  Berlin  an  edition  of  the  text  in  Avhich 
these  Avere  set  forth  for  the  first  time  by  a re- 
arrangement of  the  matter  in  the  paragraphs.  Tlie 
present  division  of  the  chapters  into  paragraphs 
Avas  originally  made  by  the  Jesuit  H.  Sommalius 
(1599);  the  further  division  into  versicles  Avas  the 
Avork  of  the  17th-century  editors.  A neAv  English 
translation,  ‘ noAV  for  the  first  time  set  forth  in 
Rhythmic  Sentences  according  to  the  Original 
Intention  of  the  Author,’  was  published  in  London 
in  1889,  Avith  a preface  by  Canon  Liddon. 

See  Authorship  of  the  De  Imitatione  (1877) 

and  Ills  Thomas  a Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common 
Life  (1882);  Victor  Becker,  L’ Auteur  de  V Imitation 
(1883) ; Hirsche,  Prolegomena  zn  der  Imitatio  (1873-94); 
L.  "Wheatley,  The  Story  of  the  Imitatio  Christi  (1891  '. 
The  translation,  with  introduction,  &c.,  by  Dr  Bigg  ( 1 897 ), 
is  based,  like  all  English  translations,  on  that  of  Anthony 
Hoskins  the  Jesuit  (1568-1615),  itself  a modernisation 
of  the  older  one  by  Richard  Whytford  (ed.  1520).  See 
the  bibliography  in  Wolfsgruber’s  Oersen  (1880).  • 

Kempten,  a toAvn  of  Bavaria,  54  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Ufm.  The  upper  toAvn  greAv  up  around  a 
monastery  (8th  century)  founded  by  disciples  of  St 
Gall ; the  abbot  became  a prince  of  the  empire 
(1.360),  and  the  place  a free  toAvn  of  the  empire 
(1289).  There  are  some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1875) 
12,682;  (1895)  17,353. 

Kempton  Park,  in  Middlesex,  4 miles  W.  of 
Kingston-on-Thames,  once  a royal  residence,  is  noAv 
noted  for  its  race-meetings.  See  Horsekacing. 

Ken,  Thomas,  an  English  bishop  of  saintly 
memory,  Avas  born  at  Little  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 
in  July  1637.  His  step-sister  Anne  Ken,  tAventy- 
seven  years  his  senior,  Avas  the  second  Avife  of 
Izaak  Walton.  He  had  his  education  at  Win- 
chester, and  at  Hart  Hall  and  NeAv  College,  Oxford, 
obtained  a felloAvship  in  the  last  named  in  1657, 
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and  proceeded  B.A.  in  1661  and  M.A.  in  1664.  He 
took  orders  at  twenty-five,  and  held  in  succession 
the  country  livings  of  Little  Easton  in  Essex, 
Brixton  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  East  Woodhay 
in  Hants.  Already  he  had  been  elected  a Fellow  of 
Winchester  College,  and  he  now  became  also  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop.  Dr  George  Moi-ley.  Here  it  was 
that  he  prepared  his  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  use 
of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College  (1674),  and 
>vrote  his  famous  morning,  evening,  and  midnight 
hymns,  the  first  two  of  which,  ‘ Awake,  my  soul, 
and  with  the  sun,’  and  ‘Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this 
night,’  are  perhaps  more  widely  known  than  any 
other  English  hymns.  In  1674  Ken  visited  Rome, 
and  five  years  later  was  appointed  by  Charles  II. 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of  William  of 
Orange,  but  offended  William  by  insisting  that  a 
relative’s  promise  of  marriage  should  be  kept,  and 
returned  home  in  1680,  when  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  king.  It  was  in  March  1683, 
on  the  king’s  visit  to  Winchester,  that  Ken  refused 
to  give  up  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
Nell  Gwynne.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  sailed 
to  Tangiers  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
seven  months  after  his  return  (in  April  1684)  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  is  said 
that  as  soon  as  the  king  heard  of  the  vacancy  he 
remembered  Ken’s  fearless  honesty  at  Winchester, 
and  asked,  ‘ Where  is  the  little  man  who  wouldn’t 
give  poor  Nelly  a lodging  ? Give  it  to  him.  ’ He  was 
consecrated  in  January  1685,  and  one  of  his  first 
duties  was  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  Charles.  The 
chief  public  event  of  his  bishopric  was  his  trial  and 
acquittal  among  the  ‘ Seven  Bishops  ’ in  1688,  for 
refusing  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
At  the  Revolution  he  found  himself  unable  in  con- 
science to  take  the  oath  to  William,  having  already 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  James,  and  was  therefore 
superseded  in  his  bishopric  by  Dr  Kidder  in  1691. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet  retire- 
ment at  Lord  Weymouth’s  seat  of  Longleat,  re- 
fusing to  perpetuate  the  schism  by  consecrating 
non-juring  bishops.  On  account  of  his  growing 
Aveakness  he  declined  to  resume  the  duties  of  his 
diocese  on  Kidder’s  death  in  1703,  and  gladly 
recognised  his  successor,  ceasing  to  sign  himself 
‘Bath  and  Wells’  from  that  time.  He  died  at 
Longleat,  19th  March  1711,  and  was  buried  at  sun- 
rise of  the  21st,  beneath  the  chancel  window  in  the 
churchyard  of  Frome  Selwood. 

Bishop  Ken  was  esteemed  a great  preacher  in  his 
day,  but  his  name  survives  now  only  from  his 
hymns,  and  from  his  saintly  personal  character  and 
the  intensity  of  his  devotion.  And  his  morning 
and  evening  hymns  deserve  the  world-wide  reputa- 
tion they  enjoy,  from  the  transparent  simplicity, 
fervour,  and  truth  with  which  throughout  they  are 
informed.  His  Exposition  on  the  Church  Catechism 
(1685)  is  his  most  important  work  in  prose. 

Ken’s  poetical  works  were  collected  by  his  great- 
nepheiv  and  executor,  W.  Hawkins,  in  four  volumes  in 
1721 ; his  prose  works  by  J.  T.  Round  in  one  volume  in 
1838.  Hawkins  published  a selection  from  the  works, 
with  a Life,  in  1713.  A convenient  collection  of  the 
prose  works  is  that  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham  in  1889  for 
the  ‘ Ancient  and  Modern  Library  of  Theological  Litera- 
ture.’ There  are  Lives  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  ( 2 vols. 
1830-31),  by  ‘A  Layman’ — Mr  Anderdon — (1851),  Dean 
Plumptre  (2  vols.  1888),  and  F.  A.  Clarke  (1896). 

Kendal,  or  Kirby  Kendal,  a market-town 
of  Westmorland,  on  the  Kent,  22  miles  by  rail  N. 
of  Lancaster  and  13  SW.  of  Ambleside.  It  is 
a gray  straggling  place,  Avith  an  ancient  Gothic 
church,  a ruined  castle  ( the  birthplace  of  Catharine 
Parr),  a toAvn-hall  (1828),  and  a grammar-school 
(rebuilt  in  1887).  Flemings  settled  here  in  1337, 
and  the  toAvn  became  famous  for  its  Avoollens  and 
‘ Kendal-green  ’ buckram  ; Avhilst  Pococke  in  1754 
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refers  to  its  ‘ manufacture  of  a sort  of  frieze  call’d 
cotton,  at  8d.  a yard,  sold  mostly  for  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  slaves.’  NoAA'adays  the  industries 
include  heavy  textile  fabrics,  such  as  horse-cloths 
and  raihvay  rugs,  besides  leather,  snuff,  paper,  &c. 
Incorporated  as  a municipal  borough  in  1575, 
Kendal  returned  one  member  to  parliament  from 
1832  till  1885.  Ptm.  (1851)  11,829;  (1891)  14,4.30. 
See  tAvo  works  by  C.  Nicholson  (1832-75). 

Kenia,  Mount,  an  isolated  mountain  mass  in 
eastern  Africa,  about  10'  south  of  the  equator, 
and  not  far  north  of  Kilima-Njaro,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  British  East  Africa.  It  is  also  known 
as  Doenyo  Ebor,  or  White  Mountain,  because  its 
summit  is  covered  Avith  perpetual  snoAV.  The  crater 
Avail  rises  up  to  a height  of  16,000  feet,  but  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  toAvers  up  3000  feet  higher.  Count 
Teleki  partly  ascended  it  in  1887,  and  Dr  Gregory 
got  to  beyond  17,000  feet  in  1893. 

Kenilwortb,  a market-toAvn  of  Warwickshire, 
on  a small  sub-affluent  of  the  Avon,  5 miles  N.  of 
Warwick  and  5 SSW.  of  Coventry.  The  castle, 
founded  about  1120  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Avas 
defended  for  six  months  (1265-66)  by  Simon  de 
Montfort’s  son,  and  passed  by  marriage  (1359)  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  so  to  his  son,  Henry  IV. 
It  continued  a croAvn  possession  till  in  1563 
Elizabeth  conferred  it  on  Leicester,  Avho  here  in 
July  1575  entertained  her  for  eighteen  days  at  a 
daily  cost  of  £1000 — that  sumptuous  entertainment 
described  in  Scott’s  Keniltvorth.  Dismantled  by 
the  Roundheads,  the  castle  has  belonged  since  the 
Restoration  to  the  Earls  of  Clarendon.  Its  noble 
ruins  comprise  ‘ Ciesar’s  Tower,’ the  original  Nor- 
man keep,  Avith  walls  16  feet  thick ; Mervyn’s 
Tower  and  the  Great  Hall,  both  built  by  John  of 
Gaunt ; and  the  more  recent  but  more  dilapidated 
Leicester’s  Buildings.  There  is  a fragment  also  of 
an  Augustinian  priory  (c.  1122);  and  the  parish 
church  has  a good  Norman  doorway.  Tanning  is 
the  chief  industry.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 2886  ; ( 1891 ) 4173. 

Kennebec,  a river  of  Maine,  rises  in  Moose- 
head  Lake,  in  the  Avest  of  the  state,  and,  passing 
Augusta,  runs  generally  south  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  length  is  over  150  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  to  Bath,  12  miles,  and  for 
steamers  beyond  Augusta.  In  its  course  it  falls 
1000  feet,  affording  abundant  Avater-poAver.  Except 
for  a feAv  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  closed 
by  ice  for  from  three  to  four  months  in  the  year ; 
and  many  companies  are  engaged  in  harvesting  and 
storing  the  ice. 

Kennedy,  Benjamin  Hall,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  schoolmasters,  was  born  in  1804,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  second  master  of  King 
EdAvard’s  School,  Birmingham,  and  had  his  educa- 
tion there  and  at  ShreAvsbury  under  Dr  Butler, 
Avhence  he  passed  to  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
His  course  Avas  unusually  distinguished  : he  carried 
off  the  Person  prize  thrice,  the  medal  for  the  Latin 
ode  tAvice,  and  for  the  Greek  ode  once,  and  graduated 
in  1827  as  senior  classic,  senior  Chancellor’s  medal- 
list, and  senior  op  time.  Next  year  he  became 
FelloAv  and  classical  lecturer  of  his  college,  in  1830 
an  assistant-master  at  HarroAv,  and  in  1836  Avas 
appointed  to  succeed  his  old  master.  Dr  Butler,  at 
ShreAvsbury.  Here  for  thirty  years  he  laboured 
with  assiduous  vigour  and  conspicuous  success, 
forming  for  almost  a generation  a series  of  brilliant 
scholars,  of  Avhom  need  only  here  be  named  the 
greatest,  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  the  editor  of  Lucretius. 
The  famous  Sahrincte  Corolla  (1850;  4th  ed.  1890) 
is  an  imperishable  memorial  at  once  of  his  OAvn 
brilliant  scholarship  and  of  the  spirit  he  could 
inspire.  There  never  Avas  perhaps  a more  dexter- 
ous and  clever  versifier  in  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  1867  Dr  Kennedy  AA'as  appointed  professor  of 
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Greek  at  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Ely.  He  died 
at  Torquay,  April  6,  1889. 

Among  his  books  were  Palaestra  Latina  (1850) ; Curri- 
culum Stili  Latini  ( 1858 ) ; the  Public  School  Latin  Gram- 
mar ( 1871 ) ; an  admirable  school  edition  of  Virgil,  anno- 
tated (1876) ; and  editions,  with  verse  translations,  of  the 
Birds  oi  Aristophanes  (1874),  the  Agamemnon  oi  Aschy- 
lus  (1878),  and  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  (1882). 
In  Between  Whiles  (1877)  are  collected  many  excellent 
poetical  pieces  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  Other 
works  were  Occasional  Sermons  (1877),  Plato’s  Thecetctus, 
with  translation  ( 1881 ),  and  Ely  Lectures  on  the  Revised 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1882). 

Kenneth  Maealpin.  See  Scotland. 

Kennicott«  Benjamin,  an  eminent  18th-cen- 
tury biblical  scholar,  was  born  at  Totnes,  in  Devon- 
shire, April  4,  1718,  son  of  the  parish  clerk  and 
master  of  a charity  school,  to  which  latter  office  he 
succeeded  at  an  early  age.  Some  rich  friends  who 
recognised  his  promise  helped  him  to  enter  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  and  there  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  acquirements  in  Hebrew  and 
theology,  publishing,  while  still  an  undergraduate, 
two  striking  dissertations.  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
Paradise  and  On  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
Soon  after  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
In  1767  he  was  appointed  Radcliffe  librarian,  and 
in  1770  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be 
died,  August  18,  1783.  The  great  work  by  which 
Kennicott’s  name  will  be  remembered  is  his  Vetns 
Testamentiim  Hebraicum  cum  Variis  Lectionibus  (2 
vols.  folio,  1776-80).  Already  in  1753  and  further  in 
1759  he  had  publislied  a work  entitled  The  State  of 
the  Printed  Hebreiv  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
sidered. This  contained,  among  other  things,  obser- 
vations on  70  Hebrew  MSS. , with  an  extract  of  mis- 
takes and  various  readings,  and  strongly  enforced  the 
necessity  for  a much  more  extensive  collation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  or  approximate  towards  a correct 
Hebrew  text.  He  undertook  to  execute  the  work 
thus  projected  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and 
laboured,  until  his  health  broke  down,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  hours  a day.  In  spite  of  considerable 
opposition  from  Bishops  'Warburton,  Horne,  and 
other  divines,  Kennicott  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
sympathies  and  obtaining  the  support  of  the  clergy 
generally.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £10,000 
poured  in,  and  many  foreign  scholars,  as  Bruns  of 
Helmstadt,  undertook  to  help  forward  the  work  by 
collating  MSS.  in  the  libraries  abroad.  For  ten 
years  subsequently  to  1760  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  were  issued,  and  from  first  to  last  no 
fewer  than  615  Hebrew  MSS.  and  16  MSS.  of  tbe 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  collated.  The  text 
finally  printed  was  that  of  Van  der  Hooght  ( with- 
out vowel-points),  with  the  various  readings  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Varke  Lectiones 
Veteris  Testamenti  (Parma,  1784-88),  published  by 
De  Rossi,  is  a valuable  addition  to  Kennicott’s 
Hebrew  Bible.  Jahn  published  at  Vienna  ( 1806)  a 
very  correct  abridgment,  embracing  the  most  im- 
portant of  Kennicott’s  readings. 

Kenilillgton,  a district  of  Lambeth  parish, 
and  a division  of  Lambeth  parliamentary  borough, 
London.  Kennington  Oval,  a little  to  the  south 
of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  is  a famous  cricket  ground. 

Kenosis.  See  Christology,  Jesus. 

Kensal  Green,  a cemetery  on  the  north-west 
of  London,  77  acres  in  extent,  was  consecrated  in 
November  18.32  ; here  many  of  the  illustrious  sons 
of  England  have  been  buried,  as  Tliackeray,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Sydney  Smith,  Buckle,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
John  Leech,"  Sir  John  Ross,  Brunei,  Mulready, 
Kemble,  Dr  Dibdin,  Tom  Hood,  Balfe,  Liston, 
Charles  Mathews,  Madame  Vestris,  Tietjens, 
Wilkie  Collins,  tbe  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  his  sister 
tbe  Princess  Soi)hia. 




Kensington,  a straggling  parish  in  the  west 
of  London  adjoining  Westminster,  within  which, 
although  noticed  here,  are  Kensington  Palace  and 
Gardens.  The  former,  given  to  the  nation  in  1899, 
and  built  of  red  brick,  was  the  seat  of  Heneage 
Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
from  whose  successor  William  III.  bought  it  in  1689 : 
he  and  his  wife  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  her  consort 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  George  11.  all 
died  within  its  walls,  and  it  was  also  the  nirthplace 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Kensington  Gardens,  which 
at  first  only  consisted  of  the  grounds  of  26  acres 
attached  to  the  palace,  have  been  frequently 
enlarged,  and  are  now  2|  miles  in  circuit ; they  are 
connected  with  the  northern  part  of  Hyde  Park  by 
a stone  bridge  over  the  Serpentine  built  by  Rennie 
in  1826.  At  their  southern  extremity  is  the  Albert 
Memorial  (1872),  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  consisting  of  a bronze-gilt  statue  (by  Foley)  of 
the  prince  seated,  placed  beneath  a gorgeous  canopy 
180  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  works  of  sculpture 
illustrating  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  Opposite, 
in  Kensington  Gore,  is  the  Albert  Hall  (1867-71),  a 
huge  circular  building  in  the  modern  Italian  style, 
of  red  brick  with  yellow  dressings,  used  as  a con- 
cert-room and  capable  of  holding  10,000  persons ; 
its  cost  was  £200,000,  and  the  interior  measures 
200  feet  bjr  180  feet  and  is  140  feet  high.  Other 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  are  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  Natural  History  Museum  (see 
British  Museum),  Royal  School  of  Art  Needle- 
work, Royal  College  of  Music  (1883),  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  advancement  of 
technical  education  (1884),  and  Imperial  Institute, 
the  opening  of  which  by  Queen  Victoria  took 
place  in  1893.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
Al)bots — so  called  from  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon,  to 
whom  in  1107  a large  part  of  the  manor  of  Kensing- 
ton was  granted — is  a fine  building  in  the  Gothic 
style,  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  (1869),  with  a 
sjure  295  feet  high.  Close  by  is  the  town-hall 
( 1880)  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Pro-cathedral  ( 1869). 
Next  to  Kensington  Palace,  the  most  interesting 
building  from  a historical  point  of  view  is  Holland 
House,  a quaint  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
erected  ( 1607 ) by  Sir  Walter  Cope,  and  the  great 
resort  of  the  Whig  politicians  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  century.  Amongst  its  occupants 
have  been  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  general ; 
Addison,  who  died  in  it ; Shippen,  the  famous 
Jacobite ; William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; and  Charles  James  Fox,  the  statesman. 
Campden  House,  rebuilt  in  1862  on  its  destruction 
by  fire,  is  noteworthy  from  the  former  house,  erected 
in  1612,  having  been  the  residence  before  her  acces- 
sion, of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  residences  occupied  by 
Swift,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Jack  Wilkes,  Wilberforce, 
George  Canning  and  his  son.  Dr  Dibdin,  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  William  Cobbett,  Mrs  Inchbald,  Count 
D'Orsay,  Talleyrand,  Lord  Macaulay,  Thackeray, 
and  John  Leech  but  few  traces  now  remain.  The 
horough  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  civil  parish,  which  includes 
Brompton,  (1871)  120,299;  (1891)  166,308.  See 
Leigh  Hunt’s  An  Old  Court  Suburb  (1855),  Loftie’s 
Picturesque  Kensington  (1888),  and  Marie  Lichten- 
stein’s Holland  House  (1873). 

South  Kensington  Museum  was  at  first  a tem- 
porary edifice  of  iron  and  wood  (popularly  known 
as  ‘ tiie  Brompton  Boilers  ’ ) which  was  elected  by 
government  ( Science  and  Art  Department ) on  part 
of  the  estate  purchased  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  Exliibitionof  1851.  It  was  opened  in  1857,  and 
to  it  were  removed  various  collections  which  had 
since  1852  been  exhibited  in  Marlborough  House. 
This  edifice  has  been  superseded  by  permanent 
building.s — still  incomplete.  The  institution  com- 
prises ( 1 ) the  Art  Museum,  (2)  the  India  Museum, 
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(3)  various  science  collections.  The  National 
Art  Training  School,  the  Normal  School  of  Science, 
and  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  also  form  parts  of  the  same  group  of  buildings. 
The  art  collections  comprise  original  works  of  deco- 
j-ative  art  of  all  periods  and  countries ; paintings, 
chiefly  of  the  English  school,  but  including  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  the  property  of  the  crown  ; and 
reproductions  in  plaster,  metal,  &c.  of  sculpture, 
architectural  decoration,  and  silversmiths’  work. 
These  have  been  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  and  loan. 
The  cost  to  the  nation  has  been  about  £400,000, 
while  the  value  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  is  esti- 
mated at  one  million  sterling.  The  India  Museum, 
originally  belonging  to  the  East  India  Comp)any, 
was  handed  over  to  the  department  in  1879.  The 
science  collections  include  machinery,  naval  models, 
&c.,  and  apparatus  for  scientific  teaching  and  re- 
search. The  museum  also  contains  art  and  science 
libraries.  The  visitors  average  850,000  yearly. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday  are  free  days  ; on 
the  other  three  days  admission  is  sixpence.  A 
system  of  circulation  of  examples  on  loan  to  pro- 
vincial museums,  science  and  art  schools  and  classes, 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  operations  of  the 
museum.  Numerous  catalogues,  handbooks  on  art 
subjects,  and  other  publications  have  been  issued. 
The  original  iron  building  was  removed  in  1865 
and  re-erected  as  the  branch  museum  at  Bethnal 
Green.  The  contents  of  this  are  chiefly  loans,  and 
are  changed  from  time  to  time. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion has  been  sketched  at  Aet,  Vol.  I.  p.  457.  The 
department  grants  aid  in  connection  with  a system 
of  annual  examinations,  in  which  prizes  and  Queen’s 
medals  are  awarded  ; payments  to  teachers  on  the 
results  of  examinations  and,  to  a limited  extent,  on 
attendance ; scholarships  and  exhibitions ; grants 
for  buildings  and  apparatus ; and  aid  to  teachers 
while  attending  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  South  Kensington.  The 
science  examinations,  for  which  an  annual  Directory 
is  published,  fall  under  twenty-five  heads  ; and  the 
science  division  of  the  department,  which  in  1872 
had  under  supervision  only  948  schools  and  36,783 
pupils,  passed  under  review,  in  1889,  2026  schools, 
giving  instruction  to  98,900  pupils  in  6856  classes. 

Kent,  a maritime  county  in  the  SE.  of  Eng- 
land, is  bounded  by  the  Thames  estuary,  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  Sussex  and  the  English  Channel, 
Surrey,  and  the  county  of  London,  whose  crea- 
tion in  1888  has  i-educed  the  area  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  from  995,344  acres  to  971,849 
acres.  Greatest  length,  64  miles ; breadth,  38 
miles.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  hilly, 
except  in  the  south-east,  where  lies  a marshy 
tract,  some  14  miles  long  by  8 broad,  and  in  the 
north,  where  a line  of  marshes  skirts  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  and  Medway ; these  last  are  backed 
by  a succession  of  wooded  hills,  stretching  inland 
and  gradually  increasing  in  height  until  they 
culminate  in  the  North  Downs  (see  Downs),  a 
chalk  range  which  traverses  the  middle  of  the 
county  from  west  to  east,  attaining  at  Knocksholt 
Beeches,  near  Sevenoaks,  a height  of  782  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Below  these  downs  lies  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  a district  abounding  in  beautiful  scenery, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  southern  side  of 
the  county.  Of  rivers  in  Kent,  besides  that  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary,  the  principal  are  the 
Medway,  Stour,  and  Darent.  The  climate  is  in 
general  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  chalk,  gravel,  and  clay,  is 
fertile,  particularly  in  the  south-east,  where  the 
rich  meadows  of  the  Romney  Marsh  afford  excel- 
1 ent  pasturage  for  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  All  branches 
of  agriculture  are  extensively  carried  on,  especially 
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market-gardening  and  the  growth  of  Hops  (q.v.) 
and  fruit  of  various  kinds.  In  1889  the  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation  as  hop-gardens  was  35,487 
acres,  or  a hop-field  almost  five  times  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  hop-growing  county  in  England, 
and  orchards  and  market-gardens  covered  27,495 
acres.  Of  other  industries  the  principal  are  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  bricks,  and  gunpowder.  In 
1890  coal  of  good  quality  was  found  in  a heading 
adjoining  the  Channel  Tunnel  (q.v.)  at  a depth  of 
1180  feet.  Large  numbers  of  hands  are  employed 
in  the  government  establishments  at  the  Woolwich 
arsenal  and  the  dockyards  of  Chatham  and  Sheer- 
ness ; whilst  at  Ashford  are  the  locomotive  and 
carriage  works  of  the  Sovrth-Eastern  Railway,  and 
at  Whitstable  and  Faversham  are  important  oyster- 
fisheries.  Kent  is  divided  into  five  lathes,  and 
comprises  73  hundreds,  the  Cinque  Ports  (q.v.)  of 
Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sandwich,  the  cities 
of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  and  18  municipal 
boroughs — in  all  435  civil  parishes,  almost  wholly 
in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  Pop. 
(1801)  307,624;  (1841)  .549,353;  (1881)  977,706; 
( 1891 ) 1,142,,324  (in  administrative  county,  785,674). 
The  county  includes  eight  parliamentary  divisions, 
and  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Canterbury, 
Chatham,  Dover,  Gravesend,  Greenwich,  Hythe, 
Lewisham,  Maidstone,  Rochester,  and  Woolwich, 
with  part  of  the  borough  of  Deptford,  each  returniirg 
orre  irrember.  The  courrty  council  numbers  96.  The 
chief  towns,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
are  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Folkestone,  and  Trrnbridge 
Wells,  all  popular  watering-places.  A peculiarity  in 
the  tenure  of  land  in  Kent  is  that  of  Gavelkind  ( q.  v. ). 

In  historical  associations  the  county  is  unusu- 
ally rich.  The  earlier  incidents  down  to  the 
Heptarchy  are  noticed  at  England,  Vol.  III. 
pp.  348-49  ; subsequent  to  the  successive  occupa- 
tions of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  during  which 
the  county  was  the  scene  of  many  a battle,  the 
principal  events  in  its  history  are — the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Becket  at  Canterbury  (1170);  the 
submission  of  King  John  to  the  Pope’s  Legate  at 
Dover  ( 1215 ) ; the  invasions  by  Louis,  Dauphin  of 
France  (1216);  the  insurrections  of  Wat  Tyler 
(1381),  Jack  Cade  (1450),  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(1.554);  the  encampment  at  Blackheath  of  the 
Cornish  insurgents  under  Lord  Audley  (1497) ; the 
rising  of  royalists  at  Maidstone  ( 1648),  and  its  sub- 
sequent suppr-ession  by  Faufa.x ; and  the  destruc- 
tion of  shipping  in  the  Medway  by  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Ruyter  (1667).  Dover  was  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  King  St^hen,  and  Faversham  of  his 
burial ; at  Greenwich  Henry  VIII.  and  Queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  were  boim,  and  Edward  VI.  died ; 
Eltham  Palace  (now  in  ruins)  was  for  a long  time 
a royal  residence  ; at  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  Avhich 
occupied  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  royal  victual- 
ling yard,  lived  Peter  the  Great  Avhilst  learning  the 
trade  of  a shipwright;  and  at  Chislehurst  Napoleon 
III.  died.  Of  its  early  inhabitants  Kent  has 
numerous  traces  in  the  shape  of  Roman  roads,  and 
many  camps  and  barrows  ; at  Aylesford  and  Hart- 
lip  Roman  villas  and  baths  have  been  discovered, 
and  near  the  former  place  is  a curious  dolmen 
known  as  Kits  Coity  House.  Of  edifices  of  a 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest  it  will  suffice  to 
specify  here  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and 
Rochester,  the  Norman  fortress  of  the  latter  place, 
Avith  those  of  Chilham  and  Dover,  and  the  moated 
mansions  of  Hever  (the  home  of  Anne  Boleyn), 
Ightham  Mote  (dating  back  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury), and  Leeds  Castle  (where  Richard  11.  and 
Joan  of  Navarre  Avere  impiisoned ).  Amongst 
Kentish  Avorthies  are  included  Caxton  the  printer, 
Elizabeth  Barton  the  ‘ nun  of  Kent,’  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Camden  the  anti- 
quary, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Harvey  the  discoverer 
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of  the  circulation  of  blood,  the  ‘judicious’  Hooker, 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  his  son  William  Pitt, 
General  Wolfe,  Richard  Barham,  author  of  the  Iri- 
goldshy  Legends,  the  historians  Hallam  and  Gi-ote, 
Charles  Dickens,  Gordon  Pasha,  and  Cameron  the 
African  explorer. 

See  the  county  histories  of  Hasted  (4  vols.  1778-99; 
new  and  enlarged  ed.  1886,  &c. ) and  Dunkin  (3  vols. 
18DC-58);  also  T.  Erost’s  In  Kent  with  Charles  Dichens 
{ 1880 ) ; Abell’s  History  of  Kent  for  the  Young  ( 1895 ) ; and 
Bosworth’s  Kent,  Past  and  Present  (1900). 

Kent,  Duke  of  (1767-1820),  fourth  son  of 
George  III.,  and  father  of  Victoria  (q.v.). 

Kent,  James,  an  American  jurist,  was  born  in 
New  York  state,  31st  July  1763,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1781,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1787. 
After  serving  two  terms  in  the  legislature  he  was 
professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  College  from  1794 
to  1798,  when  he  was  appointed  a justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York ; and  in  1804  he 
became  chief-justice,  and  in  1814  chancellor  of  the 
state.  In  1823  he  retired  from  the  bench,  but  he 
continued  his  chamber  practice  for  many  years 
after.  Kent’s  principal  publication  was  his  famous 
Commentaries  07i  Amet'ican  Law  (4  vols.  New  York, 
1826-30;  14th  ed.  1894),  a monumental  work,  which 
has  not  yet  been  superseded  in  the  United  States. 
He  died  12th  December  1847. 

Kentigeril,  St,  the  apostle  of  Cumbria,  was  son 
of  the  Princess  Thenew,  who,  being  found  to  be  with 
child,  was  first  cast  from  Dunpender  or  Traprain 
Law,  and  next  exposed  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  a 
coracle.  It  carried  her  out  to  the  Isle  of  May  and 
then  back  to  Culross,  where  she  bore  a son  (about 
the  year  518).  Mother  and  child  were  brought  by 
shepherds  to  St  Serf,  who  baptised  them  both,  and 
reared  the  boy  in  his  monastery,  where  he  was  so 
beloved  that  his  baptismal  name  Kentigern  ( ‘ chief 
lord  ’ ) was  often  exchanged  for  Mungo  ( ‘ dear 
friend  ’ ).  Arrived  at  manhood,  he  planted  a mon- 
astery at  Cathures  (now  Glasgow),  whither  he  had 
been  led  by  two  untamed  bulls  ; and  in  543  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Cumbria.  In  553  the  acces- 
sion of  a tyrannous  prince  drove  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Wales,  where  he  visited  St  David,  and  where, 
on  the  banks  of  another  Clyde,  he  founded  another 
monastery  and  a bishopric,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  his  disciple,  St  Asaph.  In  573  he  was 
recalled  by  a new  king,  Rederech  Hael  ( ‘ Roderick 
the  Bountiful  ’ ) ; and  first  at  Hoddam  in  Dumfries- 
shire, then  at  Glasgow,  he  renewed  his  missionary 
labours.  About  584  he  was  cheered  by  a visit  from 
Columba.  He  died  13th  January  603  ( ‘ when  he  was 
185  years  old’),  and  was  buried  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  high  altar  in  Glasgow  Cathedral.  A frag- 
ment of  a Life,  composed  at  the  desire  of  Herbert, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  longer  Vita  Kentigerni 
by  Joceline  of  Furness,  both  belong  to  the  later  half 
of  the  12th  century.  Bishop  Forbes  gives  transla- 
tions of  them,  and  we  have  adopted  his  rationalis- 
ing chronology.  Joceline’s  Life  teems  with  miracles, 
which  were  rooted  so  deeply  in  the  popular  fancy, 
that  some  of  them  sprung  up  again  in  the  18th 
century  to  grace  the  legends  of  the  Cameronian 
martyrs.  Others  are  still  commemorated  by  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  city  of  Glasgow — a frozen 
hazel  branch  which  his  breath  kindled  into  flame, 
St  Serf’s  pet  robin  which  he  restored  to  life,  a hand- 
bell which  he  brought  from  Rome,  and  a salmon 
which  rescued  from  the  depths  of  the  Clyde  the 
lost  ring  of  Rederech’s  frail  queen.  Nor  is  it  St 
Mungo  only  whose  memory  survives  at  Glasgow ; 
‘St  Enoch’s  Church’  commemorates  his  mother,  St 
Thenew.  To  the  saint  himself  there  are  eight 
dedications  in  Cumberland,  and  fourteen  in  Scot- 
land. 

See  Bishop  Forbes’s  Lives  of  SS.  Hinian  and  Kentigern 


(1874)  ; Skene’s  Celtic  Scotland  (vol.  ii.  1877);  and 
Beveridge’s  Culross  and  Tulliallan  (1885). 

Kentish  Fire,  a form  of  applause  at  public 
dinners  or  meetings  of  a political  character,  consist- 
ing in  clapping  the  hands  in  unison  in  a peculiar 
rhythm  or  cadence,  thus  ; o-o-',  intensified  occa- 
sionally by  the  cry  of  ’rdh  at  certain  intervals. 
The  effect  is  very  striking  if  the  clapping  is  well 
led  and  kept  together,  and  may  be  taken  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  rattle  of  musketry  fire. 
Hence  the  name.  The  origin  is  more  obscure,  but 
the  ‘ vollies  ’ were  probably  first  organised  at  the 
great  Kentish  meetings  in  1828-29  to  protest 
against  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  In  1834  at 
a great  Protestant  meeting  in  Dublin  (August  15) 
Lord  Winchilsea  introduced  ‘ his  Kentish  artillery  ’ 
as  a novel  and  stirring  feature,  and  Kentish  Fire 
has  ever  since  been  a favourite  mode  of  applause 
at  Protestant,  Conservative,  or  ‘ Orange  ’ meetings 
especially  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Kentish  Rng  is  the  local  name  given  to  a 
grayish  blue  and  occasionally  arenaceous  and  cherty 
limestone,  which  occurs  at  Hythe  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  Lower  Greensand 
Measures.  It  is  sometimes  60  to  80  feet  thick. 

Kentish  Town,  a district  in  St  Pancras 
parish,  in  the  north  of  London. 

Kent’s  Cavern,  or  Kent’s  Hole,  is  notable 
for  the  evidence  which  it  has  furnished  as  to  the 
contemporaneity  of  man  in  Biitain  with  various 
extinct  or  no  longer  indigenous  mammals.  It 
is  situated  in  a small  wooded  limestone  hill 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Torquay,  and 
appears  to  have  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial, although  it  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  until  1825.  The  early  explorers 
of  the  cave,  Northmore,  Trevelyan,  MacEnery, 
Godwin-Austen,  and  (in  1846)  a committee  of  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  all  succeeded  in 
finding  flint  implements  mixed  up  with  the  remains 
of  extinct  animals.  But  these  discoveries  received 
little  attention  until  1858,  when  the  results  of  the 
systematic  exploration  of  Brixham  Cave  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  led  to  the  appointment 
in  1864  of  a similar  committee  by  the  British 
Association  for  the  examination  of  the  deposits 
in  Kent’s  Cave.  Tlie  results  of  this  exploration, 
carried  on  under  William  Pengelley  (1812-94),  from 
March  1865  to  June  1880,  at  a cost  of  £1963,  are 
of  the  highest  importance.  They  show  that  the 
bottom  of  the  cave  is  paved  with  a succession  of 
sheets  of  stalagmite,  red  earth,  and  breccia — all  of 
which  have  yielded  relics  of  man  and  various  ex- 
tinct or  no  longer  indigenous  mammals.  Amongst 
the  former  are  palaeolithic  flint  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  bone,  such  as  a needle  with  a well-formed 
eye,  an  awl,  a harpoon,  »&c.,  also  perforated 
badger’s  teetb,  which  were  probably  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  animal  remains  comprise 
those  of  lion,  bear,  mammoth,  machairodus 
latidens,  rhinoceros,  hyaena,  reindeer,  Irish  elk, 
red-deer,  wolf,  fox,  badger,  glutton,  beaver,  &c. 
In  one  part  of  the  cave  there  occurred  underneath 
stalagmite  a dai'k  layer  some  4 inches  thick,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  small  fragments  of  charred 
wood.  This  doubtless  was  an  old  hearth,  round 
which  the  palaeolithic  cave-dwellers  gathered  to 
roast  bones  for  the  sake  of  their  savoury  marrow. 
The  sheets  of  stalagmite  are  of  inconstant  thick- 
ness— the  lower  one  attaining  in  places  a thickness 
of  12  feet,  while  the  upper  one  does  not  seem  to 
have  exceeded  5 feet,  and  was  frequently  very 
much  thinner.  The  general  character  and  struc- 
ture of  the  cave-deposits  show  that  a prolonged 
time  was  required  for  their  accumulation.  See  M. 
W.  Pengelley’s  address  to  the  British  Association 
(1883),  and  the  Life  of  him  by  his  daughter  (1897). 
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Kentucky,  a river  of  Kentucky,  is  formed  by 
two  forks  which  rise  in  tlie  Cumberland  Mountains, 
and,  after  a winding  north-west  course  of  about 
250  miles,  enters  the  Ohio,  12  miles  above  Madison, 
Indiana.  The  river  runs  through  part  of  its  course 
between  perpendicular  liinestone  walls.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamboats  to  beyond  Frankfort. 

Kentucky,  a state  of  the  American  Union,  in 
the  great  central  or  Mississippi  Valley,  lies  be- 
tween 3b  30  and  39  G bl . lat.  copyright  is9o  in  u.s. 
and  between  82°  3'  and  89°  30'  W.  by  j.  b.  Lippmoott 
long.  Its  greatest  length  from  compauy. 
east  to  west  is  about  400  miles,  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  about  175  miles  ; its  area  is  40,400 
sq.  m.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
state  are  mountainous,  broken  by  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  ( 2000-3000  feet ) and  their  offshoots. 
Westward  from  this  region  is  a plateau  sloping 
gradually  toward  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers,  which  bound  the  state  on  the  north  and 
west.  Large  cypress-swamps  still  exist  in  some 
parts,  especially  in  the  south-west.  Kentucky  has 
a river  boundary  of  more  than  800  miles  in  length, 
including  a stretch  of  nearly  650  miles  along  the 
Ohio,  50  miles  on  the  Mississippi,  and  120  on  the 
Big  Sandy.  The  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Licking, 
ami  Kentucky  rivers  rise  among  the  mountains  in 
the  east,  and  cross  the  state  to  the  Ohio,  whose 
other  large  tributaries,  the  Green  and  the  Trade- 
water,  rise  in  the  west.  The  considerable  extent 
of  water  thus  available  for  navigation  has  lately 
been  increased  by  a system  of  river  improvements. 
Besides  these  natural  highways  of  commerce  Ken- 
tucky has  2800  miles  of  railroad.  Southward  from 
the  Ohio  River  extends  a semicircular  tract  of 
land  of  Silurian  formation ; here  the  soil  is  pro- 
duced by  the  disintegration  of  the  fossiliferous  blue 
limestone,  and  its  fertility  is  unrivalled.  This 
section  is  the  famous  Blue  Grass  (q.v. ) country,  in 
which  the  most  e.xhausting  crops,  such  as  tobacco 
and  hemp,  may  be  raised  continuously  for  a series 
of  years  without  materially  impairing  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  the  soil,  the  constant  crumbling  of 
the  fossiliferous  shales  restoring  those  constituents 
wliich  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  rich  growth  of 
vegetation.  Surrounding  the  blue-grass  country  is 
a somewhat  narrow  belt  of  Devonian  shale ; its 
soil  is  also  very  fertile,  and  the  lower  strata  con- 
tain petroleum.  In  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  state  there  are  other  tracts  of  Devonian 
deposits,  some  of  which  yield  heavy  lubricating 
oils.  The  eastei’n,  the  western,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  Kentucky  belong  mainly  to  the  Car- 
boniferous age,  and  the  structui'e  consists  of  sub- 
carboniferous  lime.stone,  or  of  true  carboniferous 
deposits,  with  extensive  coalfields.  The  coal- 
measures  are  the  result  of  several  alternate  e.x- 
posures  and  submersions,  and  average  at  least  ten 
good  beds  of  coal.  Through  the  central  jiart  of  the 
state  is  a strip  of  land  which  appears  to  have 
remained  permanently  raised  above  the  sea  during 
the  Carboniferous  period,  and  thus  forms  a divide 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  coal-areas. 
The  eastern  coalfield  is  a prolongation  of  the 
Appalachian  deposits,  and  is  about  10,000  sq.  m.  in 
extent.  The  western  belongs  to  the  Illinois  tract, 
and  measures  about  4000  sq.  m.  The  coal  is 
bituminous,  and  some  excellent  cannel  occurs. 
Next  in  importance  to  coal  are  the  iron  ores,  M'hich 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  found  throughout 
a district  of  20,000  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Neither  the 
coal  nor  the  iron  deposits  are  worked  as  thoroughly 
as  their  quality  and  their  abundance  would  seem 
to  justify,  but  the  output  is  increasing.  Galena 
is  found  in  some  sections  ; valuable  building-stones 
occur  almost  everywhere ; and  salt  is  obtained  by 
boring  in  the  coal  and  the  oil  regions. 

Through  the  limestone  formations  the  streams 
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have  cut  deep  gorges,  and  within  a region  of  about 
6000  sq.  m.  in  the  sub-carboniferous  structure, 
much  of  the  drainage  is  subterranean.  The  surface 
topography  is  peculiar,  as  there  are  many  round  or 
oval-shaped  ‘ sinks  ’ through  which  the  water  reaches 
the  underground  streams.  The  long-continued 
erosive  action  of  the  water  has  undermined  a large 
part  of  this  region,  and  produced  the  numerous  and 
often  extensive  caverns  which  form  one  of  the 
remarkable  physical  features  of  this  state.  Of 
these  the  best  known,  though  possibly  nob  the 
largest,  is  the  Mammotli  Cave  ( q.  v. ). 

Kentucky  is  densely  wooded,  except  in  those 
places  that  are  under  cultivation  ; at  present  about 
two-thirds  of  the  state  is  covered  with  virgin 
forests.  Among  the  jsrevailing  species  of  trees 
are  the  blue  ash,  the  black  walnut,  various  kinds 
of  oak,  the  pine,  the  maple,  the  tulip-tree,  and  the 
sweet  gum.  Notwithstanding  this  large  proportion 
of  forest  land,  Kentucky  has  always  been  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  states,  and  its  products  are 
noted  for  their  variety.  It  is  the  principal  tobacco- 
roducing  state  in  the  union.  The  state  has  always 
een  a centre  for  rearing  domestic  animals,  and  for 
breeding  the  finest  grades  of  stock.  A very  large 
percentage  of  the  successful  racehorses  of  the 
United  States  have  been  bred  in  Kentucky.  The 
peculiar  advantages  for  stock-raising  are  due  in 
part  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  grass,  and  in 
part  to  the  mild  salubrious  climate,  which  permits 
the  cattle  to  remain  unhoused  in  the  pastures 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Kentucky’s 
principal  manufacture  is  whisky,  which  is  made  in 
large  quantities  in  the  central  section.  The  smelt- 
ing and  working  of  iron  are  the  only  other  manu- 
facturing industries  of  any  considerable  import- 
ance. 

Kentucky  is  divided  into  117  counties,  and  con- 
tains 19  cities  and  over  300  towns  and  villages. 
The  most  important  cities  are  Louisville,  Coving- 
ton, Newport,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort,  the 
capital.  'The  governor  and  the  38  state  senators 
serve  for  four  years,  the  100  representatives  for 
two.  Besides  two  senators,  Kentucky  sends  eleven 
representatives  to  congress.  The  state  is  practic- 
ally out  of  debt,  and  has  a permanent  school  fund 
of  $1,799,447.  The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the 
common  schools  exceeds  300,000.  There  are  several 
important  colleges  and  schools  of  higher  education, 
some  of  them  affiliated  with  the  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington.  Pop.  of  the  state  (1860) 
1,155,684;  (1880)  1,648,690;  (1890)  1,858,635. 

History. — Numerous  remains  indicate  that  the 
mound-builders  lived  here  in  considerable  numbers ; 
but  at  the  time  of  its  first  occupation  by  the  whites 
this  region  seems  to  have  been  a hunting-ground 
visited  by  both  the  northern  and  the  southern 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  not  permanently  occupied  by 
settlements.  The  name  Kentucky,  signifying  ‘ the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,’  is  supposed  to  conimem- 
oi'ate  the  conflicts  between  the  various  warlike 
tribes.  One  of  the  earliest  pioneers  was  Daniel 
Boone  (q.v.).  This  whole  territory  was  included 
in  the  original  grant  to  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
and  in  1776  received  the  name  of  Kentucky  county. 
In  1790  it  was  made  a separate  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1792  was  admitted  as  a 
state.  Kentucky  did  not  secede  during  the  civil 
war,  and  several  campaigns  were  waged  within  its 
borders. 

Ke'okllk,  a city  of  Iowa,  is  situated  almost 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  state,  on  the 
Mississippi  River  ( here  crossed  by  a railroad  bridge ), 
161  miles  by  rail  ESE.  of  Des  Moines.  Keokuk  has 
a large  trade,  nine  lines  of  railway  touching  the 
town.  The  largest  steamboats  could  always  come 
up  to  Keokuk,  and  the  ‘Des  Moines  rapids,’  imme- 
diately above,  are  now  passed  by  a great  canal,  11 
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miles  long,  which  cost  some  5 million  dollars. 
The  town  contains  law,  medical,  and  commercial 
colleges,  and  has  several  foundries,  saw  and  flour 
mills,  and  factories.  Peji.  (1890)  14,101. 

Kepler,  or  Kepplee,  Johann,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  astronomers,  was  horn  at  Weil  der  Stadt,  a 
village  in  Wurtemherg,  10  miles  from  Stuttgart, 
27th  December  1571.  He  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources when  a mere  child,  his  education  depending 
on  his  admission  into  the  convent  of  Maulbronn. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, applying  himself  chiefly  to  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  In  1593  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Gratz,  and  about  1596  commenced 
a correspondence  with  Tycho  Brahe  (q.v. ),  which 
resulted  in  his  going  to  Prague  in  1599  to  aid 
Tycho  in  his  work.  Tycho  obtained  for  him  a 
government  appointment,  but  the  salary  was  not 
paid,  and  Kepler  lived  for  eleven  years  there  in 
great  poverty.  He  then  obtained  a mathematical 
appointment  at  Linz,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards 
was  removed  to  the  university  of  Rostock,  poverty 
still  pursuing  him.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at 
Ratisbon,  15th  November  1630. 

In  character  he  was  intensely  enthusiastic, 
imaginative,  laborious,  and  persevering,  all  qualities 
fitting  him  for  the  great  task  of  transforming 
astronomy  from  a merely  formal  into  a true 
physical  science.  Though  Copernicus  (q.v.)  had 
transferred  the  centre  of  the  planets’  movements 
to  the  sun,  these  were  still  considered  as  com- 
pounded of  various  circles,  the  only  curve  thought 
lit  for  celestial  bodies  to  pursue.  No  cause  was 
assigned  for  their  movements,  and  no  unity 
observed  among  them,  e.xcept  in  the  one  fact  of 
the  sun  being  their  centre.  Kepler  says,  ‘ I brooded 
with  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind  ’ on  this  subject, 
asking  ‘ why  they  are  not  other  than  they  are — 
the  number,  the  size,  and  the  motion  of  the  orbits.  ’ 
In  fact  he  had  first  to  determine  what  the  orbits 
were  before  answering  some  of  these  questions. 
But  one  question  lay  open  before  him.  The  periods 
of  the  planets  were  fairly  well  known,  so  were 
their  proportionate  distances  from  the  sun.  Was 
there  any  invariable  relation  between  these?  In 
his  Mysterium,  published  in  1596,  he  triumphantly 
reclaims  that  five  kinds  of  regular  polyhedral 
odies  govern  the  five  planetary  orbits.  Yet  after 
publication  he  still  continued  to  ‘ brood,’  becoming 
at  length  convinced  that  this  theory  was  only  an 
error,  until  after  twenty-two  years  of  patient  study 
and  numberless  speculative  failures,  he  was  able 
at  last  to  announce  ( in  his  Harmonice  Mundi,  1619 ) 
that  the  ‘square  of  a planet' s periodic  time  is  pro- 
portional to  the  cube  of  its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun.’  This  rule  is  known  as  Kepler’s  Third  Law. 
He  saw  clearly  enough  that  it  implies  that  the 
planets  are  moved  by  a force  greater  near  the  sun, 
and  lessening  with  distance,  but  he  did  not  grasp, 
as  Newton  after  him  did,  the  truth  that  this  is  an 
attractive  force  constantly  acting  towards  the  sun, 
nor  could  he  therefore  guess  the  law  of  its  action. 
Finding  the  theory  of  epicycles  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  of  Tycho  Brahe’s  accurate  observations, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Mars,  he 
endeavoured  to  find  a law  for  the  planet’s  move- 
ments which  would  be  simple  and  satisfactory. 
After  enormous  labour,  and  by  a process  of  trial 
and  error,  he  found  that  ( 1 ) the  planet’s  orbit  was 
an  ellipse,  of  which  the  sun  is  in  one  focus,  and  (2) 
that,  as  the  planet  describes  its  orbit,  its  radius 
vector  traverses  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  These 
rules  (published  in  1609  in  his  work  on  The  Motions 
of  Mars)  are  known  as  Kepler’s  First  and  Second 
Laws  respectively.  These  laws  formed  the  ground- 
work of  Newton’s  discoveries,  and  are  the  starting- 
point  of  modern  astronomy.  Besides,  we  owe  to 
Kepler  many  discoveries  in  optics,  general  physics, 
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and  geometiy.  A collected  edition  of  his  works 
was  imblished  by  Frisch  ( 1858-71 ). 

For  further  information,  see  Brewster’s  Lives  of  Galileo, 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler  (1841);  Keitlinger,  Neumann, 
and  Gruner,  Johannes  Kepler  (1868);  and  Whewell’s 
Hist,  of  Inductive  Sciences  (voL  i.). 

Keppel,  Augustus,  Viscount,  English 
admiral,  was  the  son  of  William,  second  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  was  born  on  2d  April  1725.  Entering 
the  navy,  he  served  under  Hawke  in  1757,  captured 
Goree  in  1758,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Quiberon 
Bay  in  1759,  and  in  the  capture  of  Belleisle  in  1761, 
and  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Havana  in  1762. 
In  1778  he  encountered  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant 
on  27th  July  ; a sharp  but  indecisive  action  ensued; 
but  owing  to  a disagreement  between  Keppel  and 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  his  second  in  command,  the 
French  were  suffered  to  escape  without  a renewal 
of  the  combat.  Both  admirals  were  brought  before 
a court-martial,  but  both  were  acquitted.  The 
affair  made  a great  stir  in  the  country,  the  popular- 
verdict  being  on  the  side  of  Keppel.  In  1782,  in 
which  year  he  was  created  Viscount  Keppel  of 
Elveden  in  Suffolk,  he  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  resigned  on  Pitt’s  accession  to 
government.  Keppel  died,  unmarried,  on  3d 
October  1786.  See  Life  by  T.  Keppel  (1842). 

Keppel,  Sir  Henry,  British  admiral,  a younger 
son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  born  14th 
June  1809.  He  saw  service  as  captain  during  tlie 
war  against  China  in  1842,  and  in  the  campaign 
against  the  pirates  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago 
shortly  afterwards.  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
commanded  a vessel  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas, 
and  finally  the  operations  of  the  naval  brigade  before 
Sebastopol.  In  1857  he  took  an  important  part  in 
the  destruetion  of  the  Chinese  fleet  in  Fatshan 
Bay.  He  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  in  1867, 
full  admiral  in  1869,  a G.C.B.  in  1871,  and  admiral 
of  the  fleet  in  1877.  Sir  Henry  Keppel  has  written 
Expedition  to  Borneo  with  Bajah  Brooke’s  J ournal 
(3ded.  1847),  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1853), 
and  A Sailor’s  Life  under  Four  Sovereigns  (1899). 

Ker,  The  Family  of,  supposed  to  be  of 
Anglo-Norman  extraction,  is  found  in  Scotland 
in  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  present 
representatives  derive  their  descent  from  John 
Ker  of  Altonburn  in  1357,  whose  great-grandson 
Andrew  acquired  Cessford  about  1440,  and  gave 
origin  in  his  three  sons  to  the  families  of  Cess- 
ford, Linton,  and  Gateshaw,  and  in  a grandson 
to  that  of  Fernihirst.  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford 
(died  1526),  whose  younger  brother,  George,  was 
ancestor  of  the  Kers  of  L’andonside,  had  two  sons 
— Sir  Walter,  whose  grandson,  Robert,  was  created 
Earl  of  Roxburghe  in  1616,  and  Mark,  commendator 
of  Newbattle,  whose  son,  Mark,  was  created  Earl 
of  Lothian  in  1606.  The  second  Earl  of  Roxburghe 
was  only  a Ker  by  his  mother.  He  assumed  the 
surname  of  Ker,  and  his  grandson,  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Roxburghe,  was  created  duke  in  1707.  John, 
third  Duke  of  Roxburghe  (1740-1804),  was  the 
famous  book-collector.  Robert  Carr,  the  favourite 
of  James  VL,  created  Viscount  Rochester  in  1611 
and  Earl  of  Somerset  in  1613,  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Fernihirst. 

Ker,  John,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  minister  and 
professor,  was  born  in  1819  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Bield,  in  Peeblesshire,  and  early  in  life  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Edinburgh.  He  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  and  university,  and 
was  for  a time  under  Tholuck  at  Halle.  jHe  was 
licensed  as  a preacher  in  1844,  and  ordained  at 
Alnwick  in  1845.  He  accepted  a call  as  assist- 
ant to  East  Campbell  Street  Church,  Glasgo^y, 
in  1851,  where,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  his 
popularity  and  the  demands  made  upon  his  services 
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broke  his  health.  From  1863  onwards  he  travelled 
much,  visiting  America,  and  residing  in  Italy.  He 
occupied  the  chair  of  Practical  Training  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Theological  Hall  from  1876 
till  his  death,  October  3,  1886,  and  his  ability, 
culture,  large-heartedness,  and  quiet  earnestness 
made  a deep  impression.  His  Sermons  ( 1868,  14th 
ed.  1888;  second  series  1886,  3d  ed.  1888),  by  their 
intellectual  power,  chastened  eloquence,  insight, 
and  spiritual  tone,  carried  his  name  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  denomination.  His  other  works, 
mostly  posthumous,  are  The  Psalms  in  History  and 
Biography  (1886);  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Preaching  { 1888 ) ; Letters,  1866-85  ( 1890 ) ; Thoughts 
for  Heart  and  Life  (1888).  See  Memorial  Dis- 
courses on  his  Death  (1886). 

Keratin.  See  Horn. 

Kerbela,  a town  and  holy  place  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  60  miles  SW.  of  Bagdad.  Pop.  60,000. 
The  pilgrims  number  at  least  200,000  annually ; 
and  a railway  was  projected  by  Midhat  Pasha, 
when  governor  of  the  provinces,  from  Bagdad  to 
Kerbela  in  1869.  The  contractors,  however,  failed 
to  carry  out  the  works,  though  actually  com- 
menced. The  sanctity  of  Kerbela  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  battle- 
field on  which  Hussein,  son  of  Ali  and  Fatima, 
lost  his  life  (680)  in  attempting  to  maintain  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  califate.  Every  Shiite 
Moslem  throughout  the  world  who  can  afford  it 
seeks  sepulture  in  the  holy  ground.  The  num- 
ber of  dead  Moslems  conveyed  from  Bombay 
alone  is  considerable.  See  Geary,  Asiatic  Turkey 
(1878). 

Kerguelen’s  Land,  or  Desolation  Island, 
of  volcanic  origin,  situated  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
between  48°  39'  and  49°  44'  S.  lat.  and  68°  42'  and 
70°  35'  E.  long.,  being  85  miles  long  by  79  wide. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  (Mount  Ross,  6120 
feet),  and  most  of  the  interior  is  covered  with  an 
ice-sheet  and  its  glaciers.  Numerous  islands  and 
rocks  encircle  the  coasts.  The  shores  are  very 
irregular,  long  fjords  penetrating  far  inland  and 
forming  good  harbours.  The  climate  is  raw,  and 
storms  are  nearly  constant.  The  island  was  dis- 
covered in  1772  by  a Breton  sailor,  Kerguelen- 
Tremarec,  and  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook  (who 
christened  it  Desolation  Island)  in  1776,  and  in 
1874  by  the  Challenger,  and  by  English,  American, 
and  German  expeditions  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus.  It  was  annexed  by  France  in  1892. 

Kerguelen’s  Laud  Cabbage  (Pringlea 
antiscorbutica),  the  only  known  species  of  a very 
curious  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruci- 
ferse,  found  only  in  Kerguelen’s  Land.  It  has  a 
long,  stout,  perennial  root-stock,  and  a boiled 
head  of  leaves  very  similar  to  tliose  of  the  common 
garden  cabbage.  Captain  Cook  first  discovered 
this  plant,  and  directed  attention  to  it.  The  root- 
stocks have  the  flavour  of  horse-radish.  The 
dense  white  heart  of  the  cluster  of  leaves  tastes 
like  mustard  and  cress,  but  is  coarser.  The  wliole 
foliage  abounds  in  a very  pungent  pale-yellow 
essential  oil,  which  is  confined  in  vessels  that  run 
parallel  to  the  veins  of  the  leaf.  The  Kerguelen’s 
Land  cabbage  is  used  by  voyagers,  boiled  either 
by  itself,  or  with  beef,  pork,  &c.,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  antiscorbutic  qualities. 

Kerki,  a town  belonging  formerly  to  Bokhara, 
central  Asia,  about  120  miles  S.  of  Bokhara  city, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu-Daria  or  Oxus. 
An  important  place  both  commercially  and  strategi- 
cally, it  is  the  halting-place  of  the  caravans  trading 
from  Bokhara  to  Herat,  and  stands  near  the  cliief 
ferry  over  the  Oxus.  The  fortress,  consisting  of  a 
high  mud  wall,  flanked  by  bastions,  was  in  1885 
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strengthened  by  Russia,  who  in  May  1887  occujried 
it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  regular  troops. 

Kermadec  Islands,  a group  of  volcanic 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  700  miles  NE.  from 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand.  It  consists  of  four 
principal  islands — Raoul  or  Sundaj’^  (7200  acres), 
Macaulay  (756  acres),  Curtis,  and  L’Esjierance — 
and  several  smaller  islands.  A Mr  Bell  settled  in 
1878  on  the  islands,  which  in  1887  were  declared  part 
of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  resembles  that  of 
New  Zealand.  The  group  was  discovered  in  1788, 
and  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1886.  See  S. 
Percy  Smith’s  Kermadec  Islands  (1887). 

Kerman,  or  Karman  (anc.  Carmania),  one  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  lying  south  from 
Khorassan,  and  having  an  area  of  about  59,000 
sq.  m.  The  north  and  north-east  are  occupied  by 
a frightful  salt  waste  called  the  Desert  of  Kerman, 
which  forms  a part  of  the  great  central  desert  of 
Iran.  On  this  extensive  tract  not  a blade  of  grass 
is  to  be  seen.  The  southern  portion,  although 
mountainous,  is  equally  arid  and  barren  with  the 
north,  e.xcept  the  small  ti'act  of  Nhrmanshir,  to- 
wards the  east,  which  is  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Roses  are  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  otto 
of  roses ; silk  and  various  gums  are  exported.  The 
inhabitants,  who  number  about  300,000,  are  chiefly 
Persians  proper ; the  rest  are  Guebres  or  Parsees, 
Belftchis,  and  other  wandering  tribes. 

Kerman,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  province,  in  the  central  mountain- 
range,  and  contains  a population  estimated  at 
30,000.  The  trade,  though  still  considerable,  is 
very  small  compared  with  what  it  was  during  the 
18tli  century,  when  Kerman  was  the  great  em- 
porium for  the  trade  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  1722  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Afghans  ; in  1794  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by 
Aga  Mohammed,  and  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
made  slaves.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of 
its  trade  was  the  fall  of  Gombroon  (q.v. ),  its  port, 
before  the  rising  prosperity  of  Bushire.  At  present 
Kerman  is  only  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
famous  Kerman  carpets  (a  sort  of  woollen  rugs), 
felts,  and  brass  cups. 

Keriiiansliali  (also  Karmanshah  and  Kir- 
MANSHAHAN  ),  a flourishing  town  of  Persia,  capi- 
tal of  Persian  Kurdistan,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Kerkhah.  It  is  the  centre  of  converg- 
ing routes  from  Bagdad,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan. 
Its  commerce  is  considerable,  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  carpets  and  weapons.  A railway  has 
been  projected  from  Bagdad,  the  intervening 
country  presenting  no  engineering  difficulties. 
But  between  Kermanshah  and  Teheran  the  country 
is  mountainous.  Pop.  30,000. 

Kcrilies,  a dyestuff  obtained  from  an  insect 
(see  Dyeing).  The  name  is  also  given  to  a cherry- 
red  mineral,  usually  in  tufts  of  capillary  crystals ; 
a mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquisulphide  of  anti- 
mony ; approximate  composition  ( SbjSs  ).2Sb203. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  James’s  Powder  (q.v.). 

Keriier,  Andreas  Justinus,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  ‘ Swabian  School  ’ of  poets,  was 
boin  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  AViirtemberg,  18th  Sep- 
tember 1786.  He  studied  at  Maulbronn,  and  after- 
wards medicine  at  Tubingen,  and  settled  in  1818 
as  a physician  at  Wildbad,  and  finally  at  Weins- 
berg.  Here  he  died,  21st  February  1862.  Along 
with  his  friends  Uhland  and  G.  Schwab  he  pub- 
lished Der  poetiseher  Almanach  (1812)  and  Der 
deutsche  Dichterwald  (1813).  But  his  chief  poetical 
works  are  Reiseschatten  von  dem  Schattenspieler  Lux 
(1811);  RomantiscJie  Dichtungen  (1817);  and  Der 
letzte  Bliitenstrauss  (1852).  His  poetry  approaches 
closely  to  the  Volkslieder  in  freshness  and  simpli- 
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city,  and  is  lit  vip  with  gleams  of  humour ; but  it 
sometimes  drops  to  the  lower  levels  of  romanticism. 
He  took  a keen  interest  in  the  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  wrote  several  books  on  the 
subject,  one  of  which.  Die  Seherin  von  Frevorst 
(1829  ; 6th  ed.  1892),  excited  great  attention.  See 
Lives  by  Niethammer  (1877)  and  Ileinhard  (1886), 
and  Du  Prel’s  Die  Seherin  von  Frevorst  (1886). 

Kerosene  (Gr.  keros,  ‘wax’),  one  of  many 
names  under  which  petroleum,  paraffin,  or  shale 
oils  are  sold  in  different  countries  for  hurninw  in 
lamps.  The  name  originated  in  America,  and  is 
still  much  used  there  in  i-eference  to  petroleum  for 
domestic  use.  It  is  the  name  also  by  which  gener- 
ally these  mineral  oils  are  known  in  India,  China, 
and  the  colonies,  and  under  which  they  are  im- 
ported in  tins  and  cases  from  America,  Russia,  or 
Great  Britain. 

Keroiialle,  Louise  de.  See  Charles  II. 
tterowlie.  See  Karauli. 

Ker  ry,  a maritime  county  in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,185,918  statute 
acres,  or  1853  sq.  m.  There  are  under  crops  about 
170,000  acres,  and  of  these  93,000  are  laid  down 
as  permanent  pasture,  some  30,000  are  planted 
with  potatoes,  and  25,000  sown  with  oats.  One- 
fourth  of  the  area  is  barren  mountain-land,  and 
more  than  11  per  cent,  bog  and  marsh.  Maxi- 
mum length,  north  to  south,  67  miles ; maximum 
width,  55  miles.  Its  coast-line  is  about  220  miles 
in  length  ; is  fiinged  with  islands,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Valentia  (pop.  2920),  the  Blasquets,  and 
the  Skelligs  ; and  is  deeply  inclented  by  Kenmare, 
Dingle,  and  Tralee  Bays.  Between  these  and  the 
smaller  bays  are  extensions  of  the  mountain-system 
which  stretches  westward  from  the  county  of 
Waterford.  The  principal  group  is  Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks,  the  chief  summit  of  which,  Carran  Tual, 
3414  feet,  is  the  highest  in  Ireland.  The  rivers  are 
short  and  of  little  consequence.  The  county  con- 
tains numerous  lakes,  some  of  them,  especially  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  (q.v'.),  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  climate  is  mild,  but  moist,  especially  on  the 
coast.  The  soil  rests  on  slate  and  sandstone,  with 
limestone.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  abound,  but 
are  not  much  worked.  Slate  and  flagstone  are 
quarried  in  Valentia.  The  manufactures  are  in- 
considerable ; oats  and  butter  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  fisheries  on  the  coast  employ  nearly  2000  men 
and  boys.  Since  1885  Kerry  returns  four  members 
to  tbe  House  of  Cominons.  Pop.  (1841)  293,880; 
(1871)  196,014;  (1881)  201,0.39;  (1891)  179,1.36, 
nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  county  is  rich  in 
ancient  ruins,  including  the  remains  of  Muckross 
Abbey  and  Innisfallen. 

Kersailt01t«  the  name  given  to  several  varieties 
of  igneous  rock  which  are  rich  in  plagioclase  fel- 
spar and  dark  mica,  and  contain  carbonates.  They 
occur  in  the  form  of  dykes  traversing  the  palteozoic 
rocks  of  Brittany.  The  name  is  from  Kerzanton, 
a small  hamlet  on  the  Brest  Roads.  Granular 
varieties  of  kersanton  are  called  kersantite,  while 
those  which  have  a marked  porphyritic  structure 
are  known  as  mica-porphyrites. 

Kersey,  or  Kerseymere,  a variety  of  woollen 
cloth,  differing  from  ordinary  broad  cloth  by  being 
Avoven  as  a twill  (see  Twill).  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  common  cloth  by  the  diagonal 
ribbed  appearance  of  its  upper  side,  where  the  nap, 
not  being  raised,  allows  its  structure  to  be  seen. 
A very  thin  fine  make  of  Kersey  is  called  cassi- 
mere. 

Kertcll,  previous  to  being  levelled  with  the 
ground  by  the  allies  in  1855  the  most  important 
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port  of  the  Crimea,  with  a large  trade  in  the  export 
of  corn,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
peninsula,  on  the  strait  of  Kaffa  or  Yenikale, 
which,  26  miles  long  and  3 to  25  Avide,  connects 
the  Sea  of  Azov  Avith  the  Black  Sea.  The  port 
still  has  a trade  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £200,000 
annually  in  grain,  linseed,  leather,  fish,  and  caviare 
(all  exported).  The  museum  for  the  Greek  and 
other  antiquities  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
Avas  removed  to  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg 
after  having  been  partly  rifled  by  the  allied  soldiers 
in  1855  (cf.  D.  Macpherson,  Antiquities  of  Kertch, 
1857).  Tavo  and  a half  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
toAvn  are  the  fortified  Avorks  designed  to  protect 
the  passage  of  the  straits.  Kertch,  the  ancient 
Fanticapwum  or  Bosporus,  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  6th  c.,  b.C.  , by  Miletans,  Avas  the  capital  of 
the  .ancient  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  subse- 
quently of  a state  founded  by  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  about  100  B.C.  From  1318  to  1475  it  was 
a depot  of  the  Genoese ; then  it  came  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  Turks ; and  finally,  in  1771,  it  Av.as 
acquired  hy  the  Russians.  Pop.  Avith  the  neigh- 
bouring Yenikale  (1890)  30,900. 

Kesteveii,  The  Parts  of,  the  south-west 
division  of  Lincolnshire  (q.v.). 

Kestrel,  or  Windhover  {Falco  tmnuncidus), 
a small  species  of  falcon  found  in  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  AA^armer  months,  resident  in  the 


Kestrels  ( Falco  tinnunculus) : 
1,  tlxe  male ; 2,  the  female. 


south  all  the  year  round,  and  particularly  abund- 
ant in  Spain.  In  Britain  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  of  prey,  though  its  numbers  Avere  considerably 
reduced  by  persecution  before  its  harmlessness  and 
its  utility  as  a check  on  the  too  rapid  multiplication 
of  mice  Avere  fully  recognised.  The  name  Avind- 
hover  refers  to  the  bird’s  graceful  habit  of  balancing 
itself  in  gale  or  calm,  as  some  other  birds  do,  by 
a slight,  continuous  flapping  of  the  Avings.  Jefferies 
thus  describes  the  mechanism  of  hovering : ‘ While 
hovering  there  are  several  forces  balanced  ; first, 
the  original  impetus  oiiAvards ; secondly,  that  of 
tlie  depressed  tail  dragging  and  stopping  that 
onAvard  course  ; thirdly,  that  of  the  Avings  beating 
doAvnAvards  ; and  fourthly,  that  of  the  Aving  a little 
reverseil  beating  foi  Avards,  like  b.acking  Avater  Avith 
a scull.  ’ The  food  of  the  kestrel  consists  chiefly  of 
mice,  but  it  also  eats  insects,  Avhich  it  catches 
Avhile  on  the  Aving,  and  occasionally  small  birds. 
It  rarely  builds  a nest  of  its  OAvn,  but  appropriates 
one  forsiiken  by  another  bird,  or  lays  its  eggs  in 
any  convenient  cavity.  The  eggs  are  creamy 
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white,  thickly  mottled  with  reddish  brown,  or 
sometimes  entirely  reddish  brown.  The  adult  male 
measures  about  13  inches  ; the  prevailing  colour  is 
a pale  brown  marked  with  black  ; the  head,  neck, 
and  tail  are  bluish  gray.  The  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  reddish  brown  with  bars  of 
black.  The  Lesser  Kestrel  {F.  cenchris),  Avhich 
has  occasionally  been  found  in  Britain,  closely 
resembles  the  common  species,  but  has  the  claws 
white  instead  of  yellow.  The  common  sparrow- 
hawk  of  the  United  States  {F.  sparverius)  is  also 
a near  relative,  and  allied  species  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  whole  group  is 
sometimes  separated  off  from  Falco  as  a sub-genus 
Tinnunculus. 

Keswick,  a market-town  of  Cumberland,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Greta  and  the  Derwent,  16 
miles  NNW.  of  Ambleside,  and  by  a branch-line 
(1865)  18  W.  of  Penrith  junction,  36  SSW.  of 
Carlisle.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  Avooded 
Castle  Head  and  beautiful  Derwentwater  (q.v. ), 
whilst  to  the  north  towers  Skiddaw  (3058  feet). 
A great  tourist  centre,  it  is  a pleasant  little  place, 
lighted  Avith  the  electric  light  in  1890,  and  possess- 
ing half-a-dozen  hotels,  a good  public  library,  a 
recreation  ground,  a toAvn-hall  (1813),  lead-pencil 
manufactories,  and  a church  (1839),  besides  the 
old  parish  church  of  CrostliAvaite,  f mile  north, 
with  Southey’s  grave.  Pop.  (1851)  2618;  (1891) 
3760.  See  Lake  District. 

Kesztkely,  a market-toAvn  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Avestern  shore  of  Lake  Balaton,  113  miles  by  rail 
SW.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  5393. 

Ket,  Kobeet,  a tanner  of  Wymondham,  in 
Norfolk,  Avho  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection 
in  that  county  in  July  1549.  The  ca.use  of  the 
outbreak  Avas  a Avidespread  dissatisfaction  of  the 
country-people  against  the  gentry.  Si.xteen  thou- 
sand men  gathered  round  Ket,  Avho  raised  his 
mimic  throne  beneath  the  ‘ Oak  of  Reformation  ’ 
on  Moushold  Hill,  overlooking  NorAvich.  This 
city  Avas  twice  captured  by  the  rebels ; on  the 
second  occasion  they  held  it  until  they  Avere  driA’en 
out  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  compelled  to  fight 
a battle,  in  Avhich  Ket  Avas  defeated  and  captured. 
He  Avas  afterAvards  hanged  at  NoiAvich.  The 
insurrection  never  had  more  than  a local  signifi- 
cance. See  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Russell’s  Kctt's 
Rehellion  (1860). 

Ketch,  a broad,  strongly-built  vessel  of  tAvo 
masts — viz.  the  main  and  mizzen,  formerly  much 
used  for  carrying  mortars,  and  called  a bomb-ketch. 
Ketch,  Jack.  See  Execution. 

Ketchup,  or  Catsup,  is  a name  given  to 
certain  sauces  much  valued  for  flavouring  soups, 
meats,  fish,  &c.  It  may  be  prepared  from  a variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  ; but  the  ketchups  in  most 
ordinary  use  are  those  made  from  common  mush- 
rooms [Agai'icus  campestris),  unripe  Avalnuts,  and 
ripe  tomatoes.  The  fruit  or  vegetable  is  first 
broken  or  bruised  Avith  salt,  and  alloAved  to  stand 
for  about  tAventy-four  hours  to  extract  the  juice ; 
the  juice  must  then  be  expressed,  put  into  a pan, 
and  boiled  Avith  appropriate  seasonings  until  it  is 
reduced  to  about  half  the  quantity.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  bottled,  and  then,  if 
tightly  corked,  Avill  keep  for  years. 

Ketones,  See  Acetones. 

Kettering',  a market-toAvn  of  Northampton- 
shire, 75  miles  NNW.  of  London  by  rail.  The 
parish  church,  dating  from  about  1450,  and  restored 
in  1862,  is  a fine  Perpendicular  structure,  Avith 
toAver  and  spire.  A tOAvn-hall  and  corn  exchange 
Avas  built  in  1863 ; and  Kettering  has  also  a free 
grammar-school,  Avater-AAmrks  (1872),  and  manu- 
factures of  boots  and  shoes,  stays,  plush,  brushes. 
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&c.  The  charter  for  the  market  was  given  by 
Henry  III.  in  1227  to  the  monks  of  PeteiLorough. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1861)  5845;  (1891)  19,454. 
Kettledrum.  See  Drum. 

Kenper,  the  upper  division  of  the  Triassic 
System  (q.v.). 

Kew,  a village  in  Surrey,  6 miles  W.  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a fine  granite  bridge, 
rebuilt  in  1899,  and  55  feet  Avide.  Foremost 
among  objects  of  interest  at  Kerv  are  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Arboretum,  containing  mag- 
nificent collections  of  plants  and  ferns,  both  native 
and  exotic,  and  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Established 
in  1760  by  the  mother  of  George  III.,  and  made 
a national  institution  in  1840,  the  gardens  noAv 
extend  over  70  acres,  and  the  arboretum  178  acres, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  them  up  amounts 
to  about  £20,000.  In  1882  there  Avere  1,244,167 
visitors  to  the  gardens,  Avhilst  on  Whit-Monday 
1890  it  Avas  computed  that  nearly  100,000  persons 
Avere  admitted.  In  addition  to  numerous  hot- 
houses and  conservatories,  the  principal  features 
are  a palm-house  362  feet  by  100  and  66  feet  high  ; 
a temperate-house  of  the  same  height,  occupying 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  ; three  museums  ; a labor- 
atory ; the  North  gallery,  containing  sketches  from 
nature  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  Avorld  ; and 
the  Pagoda,  an  octagonal  ten-storied  building  163 
feet  high.  To  the  south-Avest  of  the  gardens  is 
an  obseiwatory,  chiefly  used  as  a meteorological 
station  ; here  are  kept  the  thermometer  and  other 
meteorological  and  magnetical  instruments  Avhicli 
serve  as  standards  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Close  to  the  northern  entrance  is  KeAV  Palace, 
formerly  a favourite  residence  of  George  III., 
and  of  Queen  Charlotte,  Avho  died  there.  In  the 
church,  built  in  1714,  and  subsequently  enlarged, 
is  an  organ  presented  by  George  IV.,  and  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Handel.  The  late  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  are  buried  in  the  vaults, 
and  in  the  churchyard  adjoining  are  the  graves  of 
Gainsborough,  the  painter,  and  tAvo  less-knoAvn 
artists,  Meyer  (George  III.’s  miniature-painter) 
and  Zoffany.  Sir  Peter  Lely  once  lived  on  the 
Green.  Pop.  ( 1801 ) 424 ; ( 1881 ) 1670  ; ( 1891 ) 2076. 
Kewatin.  See  Keeavatin. 

Ke'weeiiaw  Point,  a peninsula  of  Michigan 
(q.v.),  projecting  into  Lake  Superior,  and  co-exten- 
sRe  with  KeAveenaAv  county  (350  sq.  m. ; pop. 
4270 ).  It  is  famed  for  its  copper-mines. 

Key,  in  Music,  the  series  of  notes,  or  scale, 
in  Avhich  modern  music  is  Avritten.  Each  note  on 
the  stave  may  form  the  tonic  or  keynote  of  a scale, 
Avhich  is  called  after  the  name  of  that  note  (see 
Music  ).  A piece  is  said  to  be  in  such  and  such  a 
key  Avhen  that  key  predominates  throughout ; anil 
the  tonic  harmony  of  the  key  is  always  to  be  found 
at  the  close  of  the  piece,  unless  it  leads  to  some 
further  movement.  It  is  held  by  many  that  each 
of  the  various  keys  has  a character,  or  colour,  as 
it  is  termed,  of  its  OAvn.  In  connection  Avith 
music,  the  name  key  is  also  given  to  the  levers  by 
Avhicli  the  pianoforte,  organ,  &c.  are  played ; to 
the  levers  on  Avind-instrunients  for  opening  or 
closing  certain  of  the  sound-holes ; and  to  the 
Avrest  used  for  tuning  the  pianoforte,  drum,  &c. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  author  of  ‘ The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,’  Avas  born  in  Maryland,  9th 
August  1780,  practised  laAv  at  Fredericlc  City  and 
at  Washington,  and  became  district  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Avas  during  the  British 
invasion  in  1814,  at  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  Avhich 
he  Avitnessed  from  an  English  man-of-Avar,  that 
Key,  after  Avatching  through  the  gray  daAvn  to 
see  Avhich  flag  floated  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort 
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McHenry,  wrote  tlie  words  which  have  kept  his 
name  alive.  He  died  11th  January  1843.  A 
collection  of  his  pioems  appeared  in  1857.  There  is 
a handsome  monument  by  Story,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  James  Lick,  at  San  Francisco. 

Key,  Thomas  Hewitt  (1799-1875),  head- 
master of  University  College  School  and  professor 
of  Comparative  Grammar  in  University  College, 
London,  was  eminent  as  a Latin  philologist  and 
author  of  a Latin  Grammar  and  of  a Latin-English 
Dictionary  (new  ed.  1888). 

Key,  or  Kei,  Islands,  a small  group  in  the 
East  Indies,  lying  S.  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  and 
NE.  of  Timor,  consists  of  Great  Key,  Little  Key, 
and  some  smaller  islets.  Total  area,  680  sq.  m. 
Pop.  about  20,000,  Malays  and  Alfuros ; three- 
fourths  on  Great  Key.  This  is  a long  narrow 
island,  stretching  north  to  south,  volcanic  in 
origin,  and  with  a rocky,  hilly  surface  that  rises 
to  nearly  3000  feet.  Little  Key,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Great  Key,  is  of  coral  formation,  and 
lies  low  ; it  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  during  an  earth- 
quake disturbance.  All  the  islands  are  covered 
with  dense  jungle.  Valuable  timber  is  the  chief 
product.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation ; and 
bSche-de-iner  is  gathered.  The  group  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  since  1645.  See  G.  Langen 
in  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  (1888),  and  Scot.  Geog. 
Mag.  (1888  and  1890). — The  islets  of  the  Bahama 
group  in  North  America  are  called  generally  keys 
or  cays  (Span.,  ‘ rocks  ’ or  ‘ reefs  ’). 

Keyiie,  St,  a holy  virgin  said  to  have  lived 
about  490,  whose  name  survives  in  an  old  church 
in  Cornwall  near  Liskeard,  and  still  more  so  in  its 
famous  well.  Whichever  of  a newly-married  pair 
first  drinks  of  its  water  will  bear  rule  throughout 
their  life  together.  All  the  world  knows  from 
Southey’s  ballad  the  story  of  the  bride  who  out- 
witted her  husband  by  taking  a bottle  to  church. 
The  well  is  mentioned  by  Fuller  and  Carew,  but 
the  reader  will  find  fuller  details  in  Cyrus  Redding’s 
Illustrated  Itinerary  of  Cornwall  ( 1842). 

Keys,  Power  of  the.  See  Pope. 

Key  West,  a port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
Monroe  county,  Florida,  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  Key  West  (Span.  Cayo  Hueso,  ‘Bone  Reef’),  60 
miles  SW.  of  Cape  Sable.  It  is  a coral  island,  7 
miles  long,  2 to  3 wide,  and  nowhere  more  than  1 1 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  a good 
harbour,  defended  by  a casemated  brick  fort ; and 
the  buildings  include  a custom-house,  barracks, 
and  a marine  hospital.  The  exports  are  salt, 
turtle,  sponges,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  cigars. 
Dangerous  reefs  make  the  business  of  salvage  im- 
portant. The  warm  and  equable  climate  attracts 
consumptives.  The  place  was  a great  military  and 
naval  centre  during  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898. 
Pop.  (1870)  5016;  (1880)  9890;  (1890)  18,085. 

Khabarovka,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ussuri 
with  the  Amur,  is  the  capital  of  the  Maritime 
Province  (q.v. ) of  Siberia.  Po}).  .30,000. 

Kliairpiir,  the  chief  town  of  Khairpur  state,  in 
Sind,  stands  among  marshes  about  15  miles  E.  of 
the  Indus.  It  was  once  a very  important  city. 
Pop.  7000. — Area  of  state,  6109  sq.  m. ; pop.  (1891 ) 
131,937,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

Khalid.  See  Mosaylima,  Calif. 

Klialif.  See  Calif. 

Khaina,  the  reforming  chief  of  the  Bamang- 
wato  in  the  Bechuanaland  (q.v.)  Protectorate,  was 
born  in  1846,  and  on  a visit  to  England  in  1895 
secured  recognition  for  his  stringent  regulations  for 
exclusion  of  alcohol  and  maintenance  of  order. 
Khamsin,  or  Khamasin.  See  Egypt. 
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Khan,  a title  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  sovereigns 
and  nobles.  A khanate  is  a principality.  Khan  is 
also  a name  for  Caravanserai  (q.v.). 

Khandeish,  or  Candeish,  a district  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Deccan,  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, lies  south  of  the  Nerbudda  and  east  of 
Baroda,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Tapti  river. 
Area,  10,907  sq.  m.  ; pop.  1,460,851. 

Khania.  See  Canea. 

Kharasm.  See  Khiva. 

Kharkoff,  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Kharkoff,  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Ukraine,  is  by  rail  312  miles  NW.  of  Taganrog 
and  465  S.  by  W.  of  Moscow.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop  and  of  a university,  with  four  faculties 
and  about  900  students.  Attached  to  the  univer- 
sity (founded  in  1805)  are  an  observatory,  a library 
of  56,000  volumes,  a botanical  garden,  anatomical 
museum,  &c.  This  university  was  a centre  of  the 
Nihilist  movement.  The  chief  industrial  products 
are  sugar,  soap,  candles,  felt,  brandy,  tobacco,  and 
iron  ; but  the  place  is  principally  celebrated  for  its 
four  great  fairs,  at  two  of  which  (in  horses  and 
wool)  the  united  turnover  amounts  annually  to  the 
sum  of  nearly  £3,000,000.  Pop.  (1873)  87,000; 
(1895)  196,500. — TXxq  government,  situated  in  Little 
Russia,  has  an  area  of  21,035  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1893) 
2,537,900,  principally  Little  Russians  and  Cossacks. 
It  forms  a plateau  of  moderate  elevation,  seamed 
by  the  deep-cut  river-courses  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Don.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  is  arable 
land. 

Khartoum,  or  Khartum,  once  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  eastern  Soudan,  stands  on  the 
low  tongue  of  land  between  the  Blue  and  the  White 
Nile,  just  above  their  junction,  445  miles  SW.  of 
Suakim  [vid  Berber),  and  1625  S.  of  Cairo,  following 
the  windings  of  the  Nile.  It  was  founded  under 
the  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali  (q.v.)  in  1823,  and  soon 
became  a place  of  commercial  importance,  and  was 
made  the  capital  of  Egyptian  Soudan.  As  starting- 
point  and  terminus  of  caravans  to  the  interior,  it 
was  notorious  for  its  great  activity  in  the  slave- 
trade.  Ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  and  tamarinds 
were  other  articles  of  commerce.  It  shared  the  evil 
fortune  of  the  Soudan  (q.v.)  ; and  General  Gordon 
(q.v.)  defended  it  against  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi 
(q.v.)  in  1884-85.  Two  days  before  the  rescue 
army  reached  it  Khartoum  fell,  and  Gordon  was 
amongst  the  slain  (26th  January  1885).  Pop.  then, 
about  60,000  ; a half  being  Turks,  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptian  craftsmen,  the  rest  represent- 
ing the  varied  races  of  Eastern  Africa.  But  Khar- 
toum was  now  deserted  for  Omdurman,  just  below 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  Avhieh  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor,  the  Khalifa, 
till  the  advance  of  Kitchener’s  force  in  1898.  On 
2d  September  the  dervishes  were  routed  and  the 
Khalifa’s  power  broken  at  Omdurman  ; and  two 
days  after,  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  were 
hoisted  on  the  ruined  residency  where  Gordon  fell. 
The  population  of  Omdurman  was  believed  to  be 
100,000.  After  the  occupation  the  administration 
was  restored  to  Khartoum  ; and  in  1899  the  Gordon 
Memorial  College  was  founded  at  a cost  of  over 
£100,000 — the  design  being  to  give  the  intelligent 
natives  of  the  region  a good  education,  without 
alarming  their  religious  susceptibilities. 

Klidsi,  a series  of  hills  or  step-like  plateaus  in 
Assam,  on  the  watershed  between  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  Surma,  and  with  the  connected  Jaiutia 
Hills  giving  name  to  a district.  The  rainfall  is 
enormous,  reaching  in  some  parts  in  1885-95  an 
annual  average  of  over  500  inches.  Lime,  oranges, 
and  potatoes  are  exported ; coal  and  iron  ore 
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exist,  but  only  the  latter  is  extracted.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Khasis,  an  Indo-Chinese  race,  ‘ has  no 
analogy  elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  India ; ’ it  is 
described  as  ‘ monosyllabic  in  the  agglutinative 
stage.’  The  principles  of  female  descent  and  female 
autliority  are  the  most  marked  among  their  social 
customs.  See  Dalton’s  Ethnology  of  Bengal 
(1872). 

Ktaatmaildu,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  stretches 
for  about  a mile  north  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Baglimati  and  Vishnumati  rivers.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  temples,  many  in  pagoda  shape, 
with  roofs  of  brass,  and  others  domed ; but  the 
houses  are  in  general  mean,  their  court-yards  filled 
with  rubbish-heaps,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  principal  building  is 
the  immense  ugly  palace  of  the  Maharaja ; close  to 
its  modern  darhdr,  or  reception-room,  is  the  large 
military  council-chamber,  the  Kot,  where  in  1846 
most  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state  were  massacred. 
The  population  is  about  50,000. 

Kliaya,  a genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Cedrelacese.  The  Kassou-Khaye  of  Senegal  [K. 
Senegalensis),  one  of  the  most  abundant  forest- 
trees  in  that  part  of  Africa,  attains  a height  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  much  valued  for 
its  timber,  called  cailcedra,  or  African  mahogany, 
which  is  reddish  coloured,  very  hard,  durable,  and 
of  beautiful  grain.  In  the  marshy  coast  regions 
of  Gambia  the  bark  is  administered  in  the  cure 
of  fever,  and  Caventon  has  extracted  an  alkaloid 
which  has  been  suggested  as  a cheap  substitute 
for  Quinia,  a product  of  the  bark  of  Hortia  brazil- 
iana. 

Khayyam,  Omae.  See  Omar. 

Khazars.  See  Chazaes. 

Khedive,  a title  granted  in  1867  by  the  Sultan 
to  his  tributary  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  since 
then  used  by  the  latter  as  his  official  title.  The 
word  (pronounced  as  a dissyllable)  is  derived  from 
Persian  khidiv,  and  means  ‘ sovereign.  ’ It  is  there- 
fore a more  dignified  title  than  vali,  ‘ viceroy.’ 

Khelat.  See  Kelat. 

Kherson,  or  Cherson,  capital  of  the  Russian 
government  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  Dnieper,  19 
miles  from  its  mouth  and  81  NE.  of  Odessa.  The 
town  was  laid  out  by  Prince  Potemkin  in  1778  as  a 
port  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  ; but  in  a few 
years,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  character  of  the 
river,  it  was  supplanted  by  Odessa  and  Nikolaieff, 
both  as  a dock-yard  and  a commercial  outlet.  It 
has  a large  trade  in  timber,  and  manufactures 
soap,  tallow,  beer,  and  tobacco.  Wool-cleansing  is 
an  important  industry.  At  Kherson  Potemkin  is 
buried,  and  John  Howard,  the  prison  reformer, 
died.  Pop.  (1871)  46,320;  (1898)  67,811.— The 
government  borders  on  the  Black  Sea,  having  the 
Dnieper  for  its  eastern  boundary  and  the  Dniester 
for  its  western,  while  tlie  interior  is  watered  by  the 
Bug,  Ingul,  &c.,  which  form  shallow,  salt  lagoons 
next  the  sea.  The  soil  towards  the  south  is  steppe- 
land  ; in  the  north,  where  it  touches  the  ‘ black 
earth  ’ region,  it  is  more  fertile.  Area,  27,515 
sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1897)  2,728,523.  There  are  seventy 
German  (Swabian)  colonies,  with  about  50,000 
inhabitants.  Agriculture,  gardening,  and  cattle- 
breeding  are  the  chief  occupations ; and  there  are 
iron-foundries,  corn-mills,  machine-factories,  tan- 
neries, carriage  - works,  and  brandy  - distilleries. 
The  goveninrent  embraces  several  large  towns,  as 
Kherson,  Odessa,  Nikolaieff,  Otchakoff,  Yelisavet- 
grad,  Voznesensk,  and  Tiraspol. 

Khiva,  also  called  Kharasm,  Khwarizm,  or 
Urgenj  (anc.  Choras7nia),  a khanate  of  Turke- 
stan in  central  Asia,  lies  between  37°  45' — 44°  30' 
N.  lat.  and  50°  15' — 63°  E.  long.,  and  contains 
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about  25,000  sq.  m.,  the  surface  being  mostly  a 
sandy  desert,  with  many  fertile  tracts  scattered 
over  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Russian 
territory  and  Sea  of  Aral,  E.  by  the  khanate  of 
Bokhara,  S.  by  Persia,  and  W.  by  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  chief  oasis,  in  which  the  capital  Khiva 
is  situated,  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus 
or  Amu-Daria  for  200  miles  along  its  banks,  and 
is  watered  by  artificial  canals  supplied  from  that 
river,  to  which  it  entirely  owes  its  fertility.  The 
inhabited  area  is  about  5000  sq.  m.  The  population 
has  been  estimated  to  consist  of  260,000  settled 
inhabitants  and  nearly  as  many  nomads.  Amongst 
them  are  Uzbegs,  Karakalpaks,  and  Turkomans 
(all  Ural-Altaic),  Aryan  Sarts  and  Tajiks,  prob- 
ably the  original  inhabitants  of  Khiva,  and  Kizil- 
bashes,  mostly  liberated  Persian  slaves. 

Khiva  in  ancient  times  was  nominally  subject 
to  the  Seleucidse ; subsequently  it  formed  a part 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia,  Persia,  and 
the  Califate,  and  became  an  independent  monarchy 
in  1092  under  a lateral  branch  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty. 
The  Khivans,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the 
Chorasmians,  after  conquering  the  greatest  part 
of  Persia  and  north-western  Afghanistan,  were 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  Moguls,  under  Genghis 
Khan,  in  1221.  In  1370  Khiva  came  into  the  hands 
of  Timhr.  Timur’s  descendants  were  subdued  in 
1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibani  Mehemmed 
Khan  by  western  Avriters),  chief  of  the  Uzbegs,  a 
Turkish  tribe,  and  his  successors  ruled  over  Khiva 
till  the  end  of  the  18th  centuiy,  when  they  were 
supplanted  by  Kirghiz  and  Karakalpak  princes, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  by 
the  Kungrat  branch  of  the  Uzbegs.  Ever  since 
the  Russians  entered  central  Asia  tiiey  have  com- 
plained that  the  Khivans  fostered  rebellion  among 
their  Kirghiz  subjects,  and  plundered  their  cara- 
vans. In  1717  Peter  the  Great  endeavoured  to  con- 
quer Khiva,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  1839  the 
attempt  was  renewed  by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  with 
no  better  success.  War  may  be  said  to  have 
recommenced  when  new  Russian  forts  in  1869  and 
1871  Avere  founded  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
It  Avas  not,  however,  till  1873  that  a great  effort 
was  made  finally  to  crush  Khiva.  To  diminish  the 
difficulties  of  crossing  the  deserts  the  Russian  force 
Avas  divided  into  five  columns,  each  about  3000 
strong,  to  approach  Khiva  by  different  routes. 
After  enduring  Avith  admirable  fortitude  great 
privations  and  fatigue,  the  Russians  entered  Khiva 
on  the  10th  of  June.  The  khan  agreed  to  pay  a 
Avar  indemnity  and  to  cede  to  Bokhara  the 
Khivan  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu- 
Daria.  Shortly  afterAvards,  hoAvever,  these  pos- 
sessions, including  the  seat  of  the  Karakalpaks 
near  the  embouchures  of  the  Oxus,  Avere  incor- 
porated Avith  Russian  territory,  and  noAV  Kizil- 
Kum  and  the  annexed  part  of  Khiva  form  the 
Russian  government  of  Amu-Daria,  Avith  an  area 
of  39,820  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  pop.  of  109,600. 
The  rest  of  Khiva  is  ruled  by  the  khan,  under 
Russian  suzerainty. — Khiva,  the  capital  of  the 
khanate,  is  on  the  Hazveti  Pehlivan  Canal,  in  the 
Avestern  portion  of  the  great  oasis.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  earth-huts,  not  excepting  the 
residence  of  tire  khan,  the  only  brick  buildings 
being  three  mosques,  a school,  and  a caravansarai. 
Pop.  20,000.  Other  toAvns  are  Yenghi-Urgenj,  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  khanate,  and  Kungrat, 
not  far  from  the  Aral.  See  Avorks  by  Vambery 
(1864),  Burnaby  (1876),  Stumm  (Eng.  trans.  1885), 
and  Lansdell  ( 1885 ). 

Khoi,  a toAvn  in  the  Persian  province  of  Azer- 
bijan,  on  the  higlnvay  betAveen  Erzeroum  and 
Tabriz,  Avhich  lies  75  miles  to  the  SE.  Here  Selim 
I.  defeated  the  Persians  in  a great  battle  in  1514. 
The  surrounding  district,  Avhich  is  a fertile  plateau, 
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yields  grain,  fruit  (especially  mulberries),  and 
cotton.  Poj).  25,000. 

Khoikhoi.  See  Hottentots. 

Khojend,  ^ walled  town  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
on  the  Sir-Daria,  75  juiles  S.  by  W.  of  Khokand, 
and  150  E.  by  N.  of  Samarcand.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  gardens,  and  manufactures  silk.  At 
one  time  independent,  it  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  emirs  of  Bokhara  and  Khokand  until 
the  Russians  seized  it  in  1865.  Pop.  35,000. 

Khokand,  once  a khanate  of  Turkestan,  ex- 
tending east  of  64°  long,  over  the  whole  of  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Jaxartes  or  Sir-Daria.  But 
long  previous  to  the  commercial  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Khokand,  in  1868,  the  khanate  had 
been  confined  to  an  area  of  some  30,000  sq.  m. 
In  1875  a rebellion  against  the  khan,  who  was 
already  practically  a Russian  vassal,  led  to 
Russian  intervention.  After  a fierce  struggle  the 
immediate  result  was  the  annexation  to  Russia  of 
all  the  territory  of  Khokand  lying  north  of  the  Sir- 
Daria.  Now  the  whole  khanate  forms  the  Russian 
government  of  Ferghana  (q.v.),  a name  under 
which  Khokand  was  famous  throughout  the  East 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  town  of  Khokand 
has  54,000  inhabitants. 

Klioiisar,  or  Khunsar,  a town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak-Ajenii,  80  miles  NW.  of  Ispahan, 
and  on  the  route  from  that  city  to  Hamadan. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Kltorassail,  the  largest  province  of  Persia, 
bordering  on  Afghanistan,  contains  about  210,000 
sq.  m.,  of  which  nearly  one-third  is  a vast  salt 
waste ; of  the  remainder  a large  portion  con- 
sists of  plains  of  shifting  sand.  The  fertile  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  north,  where  the  high  range  of 
the  Elburz  crosses  the  province,  throwing  out 
spurs,  and  forming  a mountainoiis  district,  abound- 
ing with  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  Arti- 
ficial fertilisation  by  means  of  canals  was  here 
carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  ancient  times,  but 
the  incessant  disturbances  which  have  unsettled 
the  district  for  the  last  thousand  years  have 
almost  put  an  end  to  this  system.  The  cliief  pro- 
ducts are  grain,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  tobacco,  aro- 
matic and  medicinal  plants,  fruits,  wine,  salt,  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  especially  turquoises, 
also  camels,  horses,  and  asses.  The  chief  towns 
are  Meshed,  the  capital,  Nishapur,  Kutchan, 
Shahrud,  Khaf,  Kain,  and  Tebbes. 

Khorassan  means  in  ancient  Persian  eastwards, 
and  is  said  to  have  extended  over  all  central 
Asia  in  the  north,  to  the  Helmund  on  the  S.,  to 
the  Pamir  on  the  E. , and  to  the  Caspian  on  the  W. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  the  country  beyond 
the  Oxus  became  a possession  of  the  Sanianide 
dynasty,  whilst  Kharasm  (the  modern  Khiva)  was 
taken  by  the  Seljuks.  Herat  and  the  adjoining 
districts  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Timur- 
ides,  though  sometimes  retaken  by  the  Persians, 
until  finally  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Afghans. 
Khorassan,  being  situated  on  the  highway  of  the 
Turko-Tartar  inroads  into  the  west  of  Asia,  had 
always  to  bear  the  brunt  of  predatory  hosts  coming 
from  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  its  chief  towns  repeat- 
edly suffered  destruction.  Recently  the  invasion 
has  come  from  the  west ; and  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Kubbet  Mountains,  together  with  the  oasis  of 
Merv,  including  the  middle  course  of  the  Heri-rud, 
have  been  annexed  by  Russia.  See  MacGregor’s 
Narrative  of  a Journey  through  Khorassan  (1879) ; 
and  for  the  ‘Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,’  see 
Mokanna. 

Khorsabad.  See  Nineveh. 

Khosnil.  See  Chosroes. 


Khotail,  called  locally  Ilchi,  a city  and  dis- 
trict of  eastern  Turkestan,  lying  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  Kuen-Lun  Mountains,  and  only  six 
miles  from  the  desert.  The  district  is  rich  in  gold 
and  jade,  manufactures  silk,  and  exports  silk  stuff, 
carpets,  and  jade  ware.  Pop.  of  city,  40,000. 

Klllirja,  a town  of  British  India,  lying  50  miles 
S.  of  Meerut  and  50  SE.  of  Delhi,  is  the  chief 
commercial  centre  in  the  district  of  Bulandshahr. 
There  is  a large  export  of  raw  cotton  to  Cawnpore 
and  Calcutta.  Pop.  ( 1891 ) 26,349,  chiefly  Pathans 
and  Baniyas.  The  latter  have  banking  establish- 
ments all  over  India.  They  are  Jains  in  religion, 
and  own  a fine  modern  temple. 

Kbuzistilll  ( anc.  Stisiana ),  a province  of  Persia, 
having  Ears  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  is 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions — the  one, 
the  north-east,  very  hilly,  the  other,  the  south-west, 
so  level  as  to  be  almost  a stagnant  sea  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  an  arid  waste  in  summer.  Khuzistan 
contains  extensive  pastoral  districts,  on  which  vast 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  abounds  in  soil  fitted 
for  rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigo.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  califs  Khuzistan  was  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  AhwAz,  the  capital, 
acquired  world -wide  reputation  for  its  sugar, 
carpets,  and  silk  manufactures.  With  the  down- 
fall of  the  califate  of  Bagdad  Khuzistan  ceased 
to  be  a rich  province  ; the  highway  of  commerce  on 
the  Kanin  Avas  shut  up,  and  has  been  only  recently 
reopened.  See  KArun. 

Kliyber  Pass,  the  great  northern  military  road 
betAveen  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan,  Avinds  in  a 
north-Avesterly  direction  for  33  miles  betAveen  the 
projecting  spurs  of  tAvo  enclosing  ranges  of  hills. 
The  pass  is  merely  the  bed  of  a narroAv  Avatercourse, 
and  varies  in  Avidth  from  150  yards  to  20,  though 
in  one  place  it  is  only  ‘10  feet  or  less.’  It  is 
liable  at  times  to  be  suddenly  flooded.  The  moun- 
tains on  either  side  are  in  many  places  perpendicular 
Avails  of  smooth  rock,  and  can  be  climbed  only  in  a 
feAv  places ; they  vary  in  height  from  1404  to  3373 
feet.  Over  the  roughest  parts  of  the  pass  artillery 
has  to  be  dragged  by  men.  The  Khyber  Pass  has 
been  the  key  of  the  adjacent  regions  in  either  direc- 
tion from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Dur- 
ing the  Afghan  Avars  of  1839-42  it  Avas  tAvice 
traversed  by  a British  army,  in  spite  of  an  obstinate 
defence  by  the  natives.  The  first  fighting  in  the 
Afghan  Avar  of  1878-80  Avas  in  forcing  an  entrance 
into  this  pass.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Gandamak  ( 1879)  that  the  Anglo-Indian  authorities 
Avere  in  future  to  have  full  control  of  this  pass. 

Kiachta,  or  Kiakhta,  a town  of  the  Russian 
province  of  Transbaikalia  in  Siberia,  stands  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Selenga,  165  miles  SE.  from 
Irkutsk,  and  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  being 
only  sei)arated  by  a piece  of  neutral  ground,  150  or 
200  yards  broad,  from  the  Chinese  toAvn  of  Maima- 
tchin.  The  place  stands  in  a desolate  valley,  and 
along  Avith  tAvo  other  settlements,  one  10  miles,  the 
other  2|  miles  distant,  has  a population  of  9000 
inhabitants.  Kiachta  Avas  appointed  by  the  treaty 
of  Nertchinsk  in  1689  the  sole  trading  place 
betAveen  China  and  Russia ; but  doAvn  to  1727  the 
general  trade  did  not  flourish  much,  because  the 
imperial  croAvn  reserved  the  fur  trade  as  a monopoly 
in  its  oAvn  hands.  From  1727  celebrated  fairs  Avere 
held  here  in  December,  Avhen  Russian  furs  and 
cotton,  cloth,  and  leather  Avere  exchanged  for  tea, 
silk  goods,  &c.  But  since  the  treaty  of  Peking 
( 1860),  Avhen  the  treaty  ports  of  China  Avere  throAvn 
open  to  Russian  vessels  and  trade  Avas  declared 
legitimate  all  along  tlie  Russo-Chinese  frontier,  the 
trade  at  Kiachta  has  declined.  The  Russian  goods 
are  valued  at  £500,000  a year,  the  Chinese  at 
£2,000,000. 
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Kiangsi,  Kiangsu,  provinces  of  China  (q.v.). 

Kiao-chau,  or  Kiau-chow,  a port  on  the 
south  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Shan-tuug  in  China, 
leased  by  Germany  in  1898.  The  harbour  is  silted 
with  sand,  but  advantageously  situated.  In  and 
around  the  town  live  200,000  souls. 

Kiddy  William,  pirate,  was  a native  of  Scot- 
land, born  probably  at  Greenock,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a worthy  Covenanting 
minister  who  was  put  to  the  torture  of  the  boot, 
and  who  died  in  1679.  The  lad  went  early  to  sea, 
saw  much  hard  service  privateering  against  the 
French,  and  gained  a high  reputation  for  stubborn 
courage,  and  in  1691  a reward  of  £150  from  the 
council  of  New  York  city.  At  this  time  the 
American  colonies  were  supposed  to  be  nests  of 
pirates  who  infested  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Coote, 
Earl  of  Bellamont,  was  sent  out  by  William  III.  as 
governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  with 
special  instructions  to  suppress  the  pest.  A ship  of 
30  guns  Avas  fitted  out  by  a private  company  in 
London  and  given  to  Kidd,  who  was  furnished, 
moreover,  not  only  Avith  the  usual  letters  of  marque, 
but  Avith  commissions  under  the  great  seal  both 
to  act  against  the  French  and  to  seize  pirates.  In 
January  1697  he  reached  Madagascar,  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  pirates,  but  ere  long  disquieting 
reports  reached  England  that  Captain  Kidd  Avas 
playing  the  game  of  pirate  himself.  After  a tAvo 
years’  cruise  he  returned  to  the  M^'est  Indies,  and 
a feAv  months  later  had  the  temerity  to  go  to 
Boston  Avithout  securing  himself  by  a satisfactory 
safe-conduct.  In  spite  of  the  half-promises  that 
had  been  made  him  he  Avas  arrested  and  sent  to 
England,  Avhere  he  Avas  tried  for  piracy  and  the 
murder  of  one  of  his  men.  Of  the  latter  charge  he 
Avas  formally  found  guilty,  and  hanged  at  Execu- 
tion Dock,  London,  24th  May  1701,  protesting  his 
innocence  to  the  last.  He  liad  buried  a store  of 
treasure  on  Gardiner’s  Island,  off  Long  Island, 
Avhich  AA'as  recovered  and  seized,  amounting  Avith 
Avhat  Avas  found  elseAvhere  to  £14,000. 

Kiddermiuster,  a parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough  and  market-toAvn  of  Worcestershire, 
situated  on  the  Stour  4 miles  above  its  junction  Avith 
the  Severn,  and  14J  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Worcester, 
121  NW.  of  London.  It  is  a busy,  thriving-looking 
place,  chiefly  noteAVorthy  on  account  of  its  carpet- 
manufacture  (see  Carpets),  Avhich  Avas  first  estab- 
lished here  in  1735.  Worsted  spinning  and  dyeing 
are  also  carried  on.  Richard  Baxter  Avas  for  four- 
teen years  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  there  is  a statue 
of  him  (1875).  An  illustrious  native  was  Sir  Roav- 
land  Hill ; a marble  statue  of  him  Avas  erected  in 
1881  at  a cost  of  £1700.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  parish  church.  Early  English  to  Perpendicular 
in  style,  Avith  a noble  pinnacled  toAver ; a Renais- 
sance town-hall  (1877),  a corn  exchange  (1855),  a 
free  library,  and  a free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1637.  Kiddei'ininster  Avas  incorporated  as  a muni- 
cipal borough  by  Charles  I.,  and  since  1832  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  Poj).  of  the  entire 
])arish,  Avhich  includes  LoAver  Mitton  or  Stour- 
port,  (1801)  9639;  (1881)  31,033;  (1891)  33,326, 
of  Avhom  24,803  Avere  Avithin  the  municixial  limits. 

Kidnapping,  the  abduction  specially  of  chil- 
dren ; the  Avord  being  derived  from  hid,  slang  for 
‘ a child,’  and  najp  or  nah,  cant  for  ‘ to  seize.’  The 
laAv  of  the  subject  is  given  at  Abduction  ; the 
charge  of  kidnapping  frequently  made  against 
Gypsies  is  dealt  with  at  Gypsies. 

Kidney-bean.  See  Bean. 

Kidneys,  tAvo  glands  having  for  their  func- 
tion the  excretion  of  the  urine.  The  human 
kidneys  are  situated  in  the  region  of  the  loins, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  are  imbedded 


in  a layer  of  fatty  tissue.  Their  form  is  dis- 
tinctive. They  possess  a convex  outer  border 
and  a concave  inner  border,  the  extremities  are 
someAvhat  enlarged,  and  the  organ  as  a whole  is 
compressed  from  before 
baclvAvards.  The  aver- 
age length  of  each  kid- 
ney is  a little  more  than 
4 inches,  and  its  usual 
weight  is  from  4 to  6 
ounces.  The  left  kid- 
ney is  longer  and  nar- 
roAver  than  the  right, 
and  in  the  female  the 
Av eight  is  slightly  less 
than  in  the  male.  The 
concave  inner  border- 
presents  a longitudinal  , 
fissure — the  hilum — at  | 
which  the  vessels  enter; 
in  front  there  is  the 
renal  vein,  behind  it  the 
renal  artery,  and  most 
posterior  the  ureter, 

Avhich  conveys  the  urine 
to  the  bladder.  When 
the  sides  of  the  hilum 
are  held  apart  a deep 
indentation  is  seen — 
the  sinus  of  the  kidney  Fig.  1.  — Yertical  Section  of 
' ■ ' ’ Kidney : 

a,  supra-renal  capsule ; i/j,  corti- 
cal substance  of  kidney ; cc, 
medullary  substance  of  kidney ; 
del,  tunica  albuginea ; eee,  the 
sinus  or  pelvis ; /,  the  ureter, 
proceeding  to  the  bladder. 


— in  Avhich  the  ureter 
dilates  to  form  a large 
sac,  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  Investing  the 
kidney  there  is  a fibrous 
coat — the  tunica  albu- 
ginea— Avhich  readily 

peels  off  from  the  substance  of  the  gland  to  which 
it  adheres  by  minute  processes  and  line  blood- 
vessels. At  the  hilum  it  turns  inAA^ards,  and 
becomes  continuous  Avith  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels. 
Under  cover  of  this  capsule  there  is  an  incomplete 
layer  of  involuntary  musculai'  fibre.  The  substance 
of  the  kidneys  is  dense,  extremely  friable,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  On  making  a longitudinal  section 
of  the  kidney  from  the  convex  outer  border  to  the 
hilum  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  tAvo  different  sub- 
stances, Avhicli  are  named,  from  their  jiosition,  the 
external  or  cortical  and  the  internal  or  medullary 
substance,  arranged  in  pyramids  Avith  their  apices 
toAA^ards  the  hilum. 

The  cortical  substance  forms  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  gland,  and  sends  numerous  prolonga- 
tions iiiAvards  betAveen  the  pyramids  of  the  medul- 
lary substance.  It  is  soft,  granular,  and  contains 
numerous  minute  red  gloWlar  bodies  diffused 
throughout  it,  Avhich  are  called,  from  their  dis- 
coverer, the  Malpighian  bodies.  Its  substance  is 
made  up  of  the  iiriniferous  tubes,  capillaries,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves,  held  together  by  an  interme- 
diate parenchymatous  substance. 

The  medullarg  substance  consists  of  pale  reddish, 
conical  masses,  called  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi. 
They  are  usually  about  tAvelA-e  in  number,  but  A^ary 
from  eight  to  eighteen,  and  their  apices  ( i\\e  gMjyillce ) 
point  toAvards  the  holloAv  space  (termed  the  sinus 
or  pelvis ) Avhich  occupies  the  interior  of  the  gland. 
The  medullary  structure  is  firmer  than  the  cortical, 
and  instead  of  being  granular  presents  a striated 
appearance,  from  its  being  comjjosed  of  minute 
diA'erging  tubes  (the  uriniferous  tubes),  Avhich  run 
in  straight  lines  tbrough  this  portion  of  the  kidneys, 
after  having  run  in  a highly-convoluted  course 
through  the  cortical  portion.  From  the  base  of 
each  pyramid  streaks  pass  through  the  cortex, 
named  medullary  rays,  and  the  portions  of  cortical 
substance  betAveen  the  rays  are  called  the  labyrinth 
of  the  cortex. 
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The  cavity  occupying  the  interior  of  the  kidneys 
( the  sinus  or  pelvis ) is  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  ureter,  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  bladder’,  and  which  extends 
into  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  to  line  the  urinifer- 
ous  tubes.  The  mucous  membrane  forms  a cup-like 
cavity  around  the  termination  of  each  pyramid,  and 
the  cavity,  termed  tlie  calyx,  receives  the  urine 
from  the  open  terminations  of  the  tubes,  and  con- 
veys it  towards  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  passes 
down  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Each  kidney  is  supplied  with  blood  by  a renal 
artery,  a large  trunk  which  comes  oft'  at  right 
angles  to  the  aorta.  The 
blood,  after  the  separation 
of  the  various  nratters 
which  constitute  the 
Urine  (q.v. ),  is  returned 
into  the  venous  system 
by  the  renal  or  emulgent 
vein,  which  opens  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from 
the  renal  plexus. 

The  Malpighian  bodies 
are  found  in  all  vertebrate 
animals.  In  mammals, 
which  are  theonly  animals 
in  which  tliere  is  a divi- 
sion into  a cortical  and  a 
medullary  portion,  these 
bodies  are  only  found  in 
the  former.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a 
spherical,  oval,  or  flask - 
like  form.  Their  diameter 
in  man  may  range  from 
A to  T¥v  of  an  inch, 
the  mean  being  A 

small  artery,  termed  the 
afferent  vessel,  may  be 
traced  into  each  Malpigh- 
ian body,  while  a minute 
venous  radicle,  tlie  efferent  vessel,  emerges  from  it 
close  to  tlie  point  at  which  the  artery  had  entered. 
The  Malpigliian  body  itself,  situated  in  the  laby- 
rinth, consists  of  a rounded  bunch  or  tuft  of  capil- 
laries, derived  from  the  afferent  and  terminating 
in  the  efferent  vessel,  and  enclosed  in  a clear  and 
transparent  capsule — the  capsule  of  Bowman — lined 
with  flattened  epithelium.  Each  capsule  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  uriniferous  tube  by  a narrow 
neck. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  respective  func- 
tions of  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  tubes. 
From  the  reseaiches  of  Bowman  and  others  it 
appears  that  in  animals  in  which  the  urinary  excre- 
tion is  passed  in  an  almost  solid  form  (as  in  birds 
and  reptiles)  the  tufts  are  small  and  simple  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  kidneys  of  animals 
which  (like  man  and  most  mammals)  pass  the 
urinary  constituents  dissolved  in  a large  quantity 
of  water.  On  these  grounds,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  tufts 
is  well  calculated  to  favour  the  escape  of  water 
from  the  hlood,  Bowman  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  function  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  to 
furnish  the  fluid  portion  ( the  water ) of  the  urine. 
Recent  observations  tend  to  show  that  the  saline 
ingredients  of  the  urine  are  also  excreted  by  Bow- 
man’s capsule.  The  arrangement  of  the  convoluted 
portion  of  the  tubes,  rvith  a capillary  network  on 
one  side  of  their  basement  membrane,  and  secreting 
epithelial  cells  on  the  other,  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  arrangement  in  other  secreting  glands, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  functions  of  the 
cells  in  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  tubes  is  to 
separate  from  the  blood  the  various  organic  con- 


stitueiits  (urea,  uric  acid,  creatinine,  &c.)  which 
collectively  form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  secreting 
cells  undergo  rapid  decay  and  renewal ; it  is  more 
probable  that  they  have  the  power  of  selecting 
certain  materials  from  the  blood,  and  of  trans- 
mitting them,  without  the  disintegration  of  their 
own  structure,  to  the  interior  of  the  tube.  The 
physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  the  secre- 
tion yielded  by  the  kid- 
neys will  be  considered 
in  the  article  Urine. 

Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys.— By  far  the 
most  important  are  the 
group  included  under 
the  general  name  of 
Bright’s  disease,  which 
may  be  defined  as  com- 
prising cases  where 
structural  changes  in 
the  kidneys,  usually  in- 
flammatory, but  with- 
out suppuration,  lead 
to  the  presence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine.  Dr 
Richard  Bright  pub- 
lished in  1827  researches 
showing  that  many 
cases  of  dropsy  are  at- 
tended by  albuminuria 
on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  marked  changes  in 
the  kidneys  on  the 
other.  His  observations 
have  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  many 
subsequent  observers ; and  it  is  now  agreed  that 
there  are  three  distinct  groups  of  cases,  differ- 
ing much  in  causation,  symptoms,  course,  and 
post-mortem  appearances,  to  which  the  above 
definition  applies.  These  must  be  considered  separ- 
ately. 

( 1 ) Catarrhal  or  Farenchyniatous  Nephritis  ( in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys). — In  this  form  the 
inflammation  affects  chiefly  the  secreting  structures 
of  the  kidney — i.e.  the  cells  lining  the  tubules. 
The  kidneys  are  at  first  much  enlarged ; in  acute 
cases  in  the  early  stage  redder  than  in  health  ; in 
later  stages  and  in  chronic  cases  paler.  If  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  long,  however,  they  may 
ultimately  become  much  diminished  in  size,  so  as 
much  to  resemble,  except  in  their  paler  colour,  the 
kidneys  in  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright’s  disease. 
This  disease  may  often  be  traced  to  exposure  to 
cold  ; frequently  complicates  pregnancy  ; and  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  connection  with  most  of  the  erup- 
tive fevers,  but  particularly  scarlet  fever,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  serious  compli- 
cations. In  acute  cases  it  sometimes  begins  with 
a rigor  and  elevation  of  temperature.  Dropsy  is 
almost  always  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and 
often  appears  first  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  Pain 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  headache,  and  vomit- 
ing are  usually  present.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
often  bloody,  and  contains  albumen  and  tube-casts. 
Symptoms  of  Uramiia  (q.v.)  often  occur.  In 
favourable  cases  complete  recovery  takes  place  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks,  all  the  symptoms 
gradually  subsiding.  Frequently,  however,  though 
the  severer  features  of  the  case  disappear,  the 
urine  continues  to  contain  albumen,  and  the  disease 
becomes  chronic.  Death  may  result  from  urcemia, 
from  dropsical  effusion,  especially  in  the  large 
serous  cavities,  frequently  from  the  occurrence  of 
some  acute  inflammation,  particularly  of  lungs, 
pleura,  or  pericardium. 


Fig.  2. — Plan  of  the  Renal 
Circulation  in  Man  and 
the  Mammalia  (from 
Ludwig) : 

a,  terminal  brancli  of  the 
artery,  giving  tlie  terminal 
twig,  af,  to  the  Malpighian 
tuft,  m,  from  which  emerges 
the  efferent  vessel,  ef  Otlier 
efferent  vessels,  c,  c,  c,  are 
seen  proceeding  from  other 
tufts,  and  entering  the  capil- 
laries surrounding  the  urin- 
iferous tube,  t.  From  this 
plexus  of  capillaries  the 
emulgent  vein,  er,  springs. 
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(2)  Cirrhosis  of  the  Kidneys,  or  Interstitial  Ne- 
phritis.— In  this  form  the  morbid  process  consists 
chiefly  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  kidney,  which  leads  to  destruction  of 
the  tubules  and  glomeruli  by  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion. In  advanced  cases  the  kidneys  are  much 
diminished  in  size,  rough  and  nodular  on  the  sur- 
face, and  red  in  colour.  This  disease  is  often  trace- 
able to  gout,  eitlier  inherited  or  acquired,  or  to 
chronic  lead-poisoning.  It  is  rare  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  most  common  after  forty  or  forty-five.  The 
chief  feature  of  this  affection  is  its  extremely 
chronic  and  insidious  nature,  which  is  so  marked 
that  it  is  almost  always  for  some  secondary  result 
of  tlie  disease  that  the  patient  seeks  medical  advice, 
and  not  for  symptoms  directly  referable  to  the 
kidneys.  The  earliest  symptom  is  usually  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  which  contains 
albumen  only  in  small  quantities,  and  may  some- 
times be  quite  free  from  it.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  with  a hard  pulse,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant features  of  the  disease ; and  in  many  cases 
symptoms  due  to  heart  affections  are  the  first 
which  excite  the  patient’s  alarm.  Persistent  head- 
ache, iinaccountable  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  failure 
of  sight  owing  to  albuminuric  retinitis,  simple 
debility,  symptoms  of  uraemic  poisoning,  cerebral 
hsemorrliage  (apoplexy),  or  the  occurrence  of  acute 
inflammation  of  some  internal  organ — all  these 
are  among  the  occurrences  which  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  this  singularly  insidious  disease. 
It  frequently  becomes  complicated  by  addition 
of  inflammation  of  the  kidney  tubules  (above 
described)  to  the  primary  process,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  modified  accordingly. 

(3)  Waxy  or  Lardaceous  Degeneration  of  the 
Kidney. — As  when  this  degenerative  process  ap- 
pears in  other  organs,  the  smaller  arteries  and 
capillaries  are  first  and  most  affected ; later,  other 
portions  of  the  organ  partake  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cess. But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  some 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  tubules  is  also 
present.  Like  waxy  degeneration  elsewhere,  it 
can  almost  always  be  traced  either  to  syphilis  or 
to  prolonged  suppuration.  The  flow  of  urine  is 
generally  increased  in  the  early  stage,  and  contains 
albumen.  Dropsy  is  usually  present,  with  some 
others  of  the  symptoms  enumerated  above  as 
characteristic  of  the  first  form  of  Bright’s  disease. 
But  in  general  the  symptoms  are  rather  variable, 
and  could  hardly  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  con- 
dition present  apart  from  the  clue  given  by  the 
previous  history  of  the  case  and  the  occurrence  of 
signs  of  waxy  disease  in  other  organs.  In  acute 
cases  (first  form)  prompt  and  active  treatment  is 
necessary,  and  is  often  signally  successful.  Con- 
finement to  bed  between  blankets,  light  diet, 
mainly  or  exclusively  of  milk,  and  the  production  of 
very  free  action  of  the  skin  and  bowels  are  usually 
the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to.  In  the  most 
severe  cases  wet-cupping  or  bleeding  from  the  arm 
is  sometimes  required.  Extreme  care  is  necessary 
till  perfect  recovery  has  taken  place.  In  chronic 
cases  warm  clothing,  with  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  skin,  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  avoidance 
of  alcohol,  and  where  possible  removal  to  a warm 
climate  during  the  cold  season  can  do  much  to  keep 
the  disease  in  check.  Experience  has  shown  that 
under  favourable  conditions  the  course  of  the 
disease  may  be  much  more  gradual  than  was  gener- 
ally believed  by  physicians  thirty  years  ago. 

Albuminuria  without  Bright’s  disease  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  fevers,  in  heart  disease,  and 
many  other  morbid  conditions.  It  is  now  believed 
by  most  observers,  though  the  subject  is  still 
under  discussion,  that  it  may  also  be  present  with- 
out any  actual  disease.  Hcemoglobinuria  (impreg- 
nation of  the  urine  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
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blood ) is  a troublesome,  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
infants,  not  a dangerous  disease.  Hcematuria 
(blood  in  the  urine)  is  indicative  of  disease  in 
some  part  of  the  urinary  passages  ; but  it  is  often 
difficult  to  be  certain  what  portion  is  at  fault. 
Besides  Bright’s  disease,  the  most  common  con- 
dition leading  to  it  is  stone  in  the  kidney  or 
bladder.  For  Glycosuria  (sugar  in  the  urine)  and 
Polyuria  (increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine),  see 
Diabetes. 

Stone  in  the  Kidney. — The  symptoms  attending 
the  passage  of  a stone  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder  have  already  been  described  (see  Cal- 
culus) ; but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a 
stone  formed  in  the  kidney  remains  there,  or,  though 
it  enters  the  ureter,  fails  to  escape,  blocking  it  and 
preventing  the  discharge  of  urine  from  that  kidney. 
In  either  case  the  symptoms  are  often  somewhat 
obscure  and  difficult  to  trace  to  their  true  cause. 
When  the  stone  remains  in  the  kidney  blood 
generally  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  urine, 
and  there  is  persistent  pain  in  the  loin,  often 
aggravated  by  such  movements  as  the  jolting  of  a 
cariiage.  Medicinal  and  dietetic  treatment  may 
often  prevent  the  formation  of  fresh  stones,  where 
one  has  been  discharged ; and  sometimes  even 
seems  to  lead  to  the  removal  by  solution  of  a stone 
from  the  kidney.  Operation  has  frequently  been 
resorted  to  during  recent  years  for  the  removal  of  a 
stone  from  the  kidney,  and  has  in  some  cases 
relieved  the  symptoms,  even  when  no  stone  has 
been  discovered.  When  a stone  becomes  impacted 
in  the  ureter  the  kidney  is  gradually  destroyed,  and 
either  atrophies  or  becomes  converted  into  a large 
sac  containing  fluid.  The  remaining  kidney  gener- 
ally becomes  enlaiged,  and  carries  on  the  function 
of  excretion  : but  if  its  ureter  subsequently  becomes 
obstructed  in  the  same  way  death  rapidly  ensues. 

Supptirative  inflammation  of  the  kidney  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  pyaemia,  but  usually  results 
from  disease  of  the  lower  urinary  passages  (bladder 
or  urethra,  hence  often  called  surgical  kidney),  and 
is  a very  fatal  disease.  The  kidnej’’s  may  become 
the  seat  of  tubercidar  disease,  of  malignant  t umours, 
of  hydatid  cysts.  But  none  of  these  conditions  are 
of  common  occurrence. 

Floating  or  Movable  Kidney. — One  kidney,  more 
rarely  both,  may  have  its  attachments  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  so  loosened  and 
elongated  that  it  can  move  about  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  somewhat  as  the  intestines  normally  do. 
This  condition  is  much  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  may  either  produce  no  symptoms, 
01'  lead  to  great  discomfort  and  distress.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  usually  possible  so  to  adapt  a 
bandage  and  pad  as  to  restrict  the  movements  of 
the  m-gan  and  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

Midney-stones,  the  name  given  to  small 
nodules  of  reddish-brown  ironstone  veined  with 
calcite,  which  are  common  in  the  Oxford  clay  in 
the  sea-cliffs  and  on  the  shore  north  of  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire. 

Kidney-vetch  (Anthyllis),  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosje,  sub-order  Papilio- 
nacefe,  containing  a number  of  species,  some 
shrubby  and  some  herbaceous,  natives  chiefly  of 
the  Mediterranean.  They  have  the  petals  neaily 
equal  in  length,  and  an  oval  1-3-seeded  pod, 
enclosed  in  the  permanent  inflated  and  generally 
downy  calyx.  The  only  British  species  is  the 
Common  Kidney- vetch  (A.  vulneraria),  also  called 
Lady's  Fingers,  a herbaceous  perennial,  with  pin- 
nated unequal  leaves,  and  crowded  heads  of  yellow 
( or  sometimes  scarlet ) flowers.  It  grows  on  very 
dry  soils,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle,  but 
does  not  yield  much  produce.  A.  Barba-jovis 
(Jupiter’s  Beard),  from  the  south  of  Europe,  is  so 
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called  on  account  of  the  long,  silky  hairs  -which 
clothe  the  leaves,  and  consi)icuous  bracts  that 
accompany  the  llower-heads. 

Kidl’on.  See  Kedron. 

Kieff,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia,  and 
ecclesiastically  one  of  the  most  important,  stands 
on  the  Dnieper,  bj'  rail  586  miles  SW.  from  INIos- 
cow  and  381  N.  from  Odessa.  According  to  tradi- 
tion it  was  founded  before  the  Christian  era.  In 
882  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Russian  princi- 
pality, and  remained  so  until  1169.  Here  in  988 
Christianity  was  first  preaclied  in  Russia  by  St 
Vladimir  ; and  ever  since  that  date  Kieff'  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual 
centres  of  Russia.  The  town  was  captured  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1240,  and  it 
remained  in  their  hands  for  eighty  years.  From 
1320  to  1569  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Lithuania, 
then  of  Poland  down  to  1654,  in  which  year  it  was 
annexed  to  Russia.  The  town  is  built  on  elevated 
ground  (350  feet  above  the  river),  trenched  by 
ravines,  and  is  connected  with  tlie  opposite  bank 
of  the  Dnieper  by  a fine  suspension  bridge,  built 
in  1851.  The  most  notable  institution  in  the  town 
is  the  celebrated  Petchersk  monastery,  which  is 
-visited  by  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  pil- 
grims annually.  Underneath  the  monastery  are 
a number  of  caves,  containing  tombs  of  the  chief 
saints  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  cathedral 
of  St  Sophia,  erected  in  1037  on  the  spot  where 
Yaroslaff  defeated  (1036)  the  Petchenegs,  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  and  a mag- 
nificent altar,  ornamented  with  beautiful  mosaics  ; 
the  interior  of  the  catliedral  resembles  a . laby- 
rinth. The  cathedral  church  of  the  Assumption 
harbours  the  bones  of  seven  saints  brought  from 
Constantinople,  and  has  a beautiful  belfry  with  a 
peal  of  twelve  bells.  Altogether  Kieff  has  nearly 
seventy  churches,  many  of  them  with  gilded  domes 
and  pinnacles,  which,  seen  from  a distance,  give 
the  city  a striking  appearance.  The  university,  re- 
moved here  from  Vilna  in  1833,  has  four  faculties 
and  (1883)  1700  students.  There  are  also  theo- 
logical colleges,  a military  school,  and  an  arsenal. 
The  industry  is  unimportant,  except  tanning  and 
the  manufacture  of  wax  candles.  Considerable 
trade  is  done,  especially  at  the  fairs,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  held  during  the  last  half 
of  January.  Pop.  (1871)  79,773;  (1895)  194,300. 
The  fortress  of  Kieff,  begun  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1706,  and  now  fortified  in  modern  style,  occupies 
,a  commanding  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  serves  as  a chief  depOt  for  war 
material. — The  government  embraces  great  part 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  tlie  river  Dnieper,  which  with  its  tributaries, 
the  Priepet  and  others,  performs  the  functions  of 
drainage.  Area,  19,685  sq.  m.,  more  than  one-half 
of  Avhich  is  arable  and  one -fiftli  under  wood.  Pop. 
( 1897  ) 3.564,433.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  are 
the  chief  occupations.  The  staple  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  (23,000  men  em- 
ployed in  70  factoi'ies ) ; spirits,  tobacco,  flour, 
machinery,  and  leather  rank  next.  Trade  is  still 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In  Peter 
the  Great’s  time  the  government  of  Kieff  embraced 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Ukraine  and  a large  portion 
of  middle  Russia. 

Kiekie  (Freydnetia  Banlcsii),  a scandent  shrub 
of  the  natural  order  Pandanacene,  yielding  an  edible, 
aggregated  fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous 
fruit  of  New  Zealand.  The  kiekie  is  found  in  the 
northern  ))art  of  New  Zealand.  The  fruit  is  a mass 
of  fleshy  berries,  and  the  jelly  made  of  it  tastes  like 
preserved  strawberries. 

Kiel,  chief  town  of  the  Prussian  jjrovince  of 
Sleswick-Holstein,  stands  66  miles  N.  by  E.  from 


Hamburg  by  rail,  at  the  head  of  a deep  fjord  (11 
miles  long)  of  the  Baltic,  M-hich  admits  large  ships 
to  anchor  close  to  the  town.  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  German  Baltic  Sea  navy,  and  has  imperial 
shipbuilding-yards,  slips,  dry  and  wet  docks,  &c., 
naval  marine  stores,  a naval  academy,  a naval 
officers’  school,  and  an  observatory  (removed  from 
Altona  in  1874).  It  is  also  an  important  commercial 
port,  some  1,100,000  tons  of  merchandise  passing 
in  and  out  annually.  The  chief  part  of  its  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  towns  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
corn,  coal,  timber,  and  cattle  being  imported,  whilst 
coal,  flour,  beer,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish  are  ex- 
ported. The  industrial  activity  is  considerable,  and 
is  mostly  exercised  in  iron-foundries,  shipbuilding- 
yards,  corn-mills,  breweries,  and  cabinet-makers’ 
works.  Kiel  is  the  seat  of  a university,  founded  in 
1665,  with  new  buildings  completed  in  1876 ; in 
1889  it  had  85  professors  and  teachers  and  463 
students.  The  castle,  built  in  the  13th  century 
and  enlarged  by  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  in  the  18th, 
shelters  the  university  library  of  200,000  volumes 
and  a museum  with  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen. 
The  Thaulow  Museum  contains  Sleswick-Holstein 
carved  work  of  the  15th-18th  centuries.  The  bay 
is  defended  by  a series  of  forts  placed  near  its  sea 
entrance.  For  the  Baltic  Canal  to  connect  the 
Elbe  and  the  Bay  of  Kiel,  see  Baltic  Sea  ; and 
Canal.  Kiel  affords  good  facilities  for  bathing. 
The  old  town,  dating  from  before  the  10th  century, 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  suburbs  of  Brunswick  and 
Diisternbrook  ; the  latter  has  beautiful  promenades. 
Pop.  ( 1875)  37,270  ; (1890)69,172.  Here  was  signed 
in  1814  the  treaty  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
England,  by  which  Sweden  exchanged  Pomerania 
for  Norway. 

Kielce,  the  smallest  of  the  Polish  governments 
of  Russia,  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  Area,  3897  sq. 
m.  ; pop.  (1887)  692,328.  The  capital,  Kielce,  85 
miles  NE.  of  Cracow,  has  10,650  inhabitants. 

Kiepert,  Heinrich,  cartogTapher  and  geo- 
grapher, was  born  at  Berlin  on  31st  July  1818,  and 
first  established  his  reputation  as  a map-maker  by 
preparing  in  co-operation  rvith  Ritter  the  Atlas  of 
Hellas  and  the  Hellenic  Colonies  ( 1840-46  ; new  ed. 
1870).  Thereafter  he  gave  his  time  and  energy  to 
constructing  atlases  of  the  Orient,  especially  of  the 
Orient  in  ancient  times,  his  best-known  -works  in 
this  connection  being  the  maps  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Osmanli  empire  in  Asia,  Caucasus,  Palestine,  and 
Turkey,  and  atlases  of  the  Ancient  World 
( historico-geographical ) in  various  forms,  of  which 
the  English  edition  {Atlas  Antujuus)  is  familiar  to 
nearly  everybody.  Kiepert,  M-ho  conducted  the 
Geographical  Institute  at  Weimar  from  1845  to 
1852,  and  from  1859  was  professor  of  Geography  at 
Berlin,  -\i’rote,  amongst  other  works,  Lelirbuch  der 
alien  Geographie  (1879),  Leitfaden  der  alien  Geog- 
raphie  ( i879 ; Eng.  trans.  1881 ),  and  numerous 
papers,  mostly  dealing  with  ancient  oriental 
geography,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  April  1809. 

KicrkeKaard?  Soren  Aaby,  the  greatest 
thinker  of  Denmark,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  on 
5th  May  1813,  led  the  simple  but  busy  life  of  a 
thinker  and  writer,  and  died  on  11th  November 
1855.  He  was  a very  voluminous  author.  His 
greatest  liooks  are  Either — Or  ( 1843)  and  Stadia  on 
Life’s  Way  (1845);  these  and  many  others  were 
published  under  lictitious  names.  Kierkegaard 
applied  the  Socratic  method  to  the  examination  of 
the  fundamental  philosophical  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, regarded  not  as  an  organised  or  church 
I'eligion,  but  as  the  religion  of  tlie  individual  soul. 
Both  his  thought  and  style  are  singularly  original. 
In  dialectical  skill,  eloquence,  and  imaginative 
qualities  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Plato ; and  to 
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these  lie  joined  wit  and  a love  of  irony  and  para- 
dox. He  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  intiu- 
ences  in  modern  Dano-Norwegian  literature.  In 
his  last  years  he  made  a bitter  attack  on  the 
official  church.  See  Life  by  Georg  Brandes  (in 
Danish,  1877),  and  biographical  studies  by  Bar- 
thold (in  German,  1875-8^6). 

Kieselguhr.  See  Di.-vtoms,  Dynamite. 

Kilaiica,  the  great  volcano  of  Hawaii  (q.v.). 

Kilbowie,  in  Dumbarton.shire,  4 miles  NW.  of 
Glasgow,  is  tlie  seat  of  the  huge  sewing-machine 
works  of  the  Singer  Company,  which  cover  46  acres, 
and  employ  about  8000  hands.  The  town  is  part 
of  the  police-burgh  of  Clydebank,  whose  population 
increased  from  3830  in  1881  to  10,589  in  1891. 

Kilbiirn.  See  Kinburn. 

Kildare,  a county  of  the  jnovince  of  Leinster, 
Ireland,  bounded  by  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Queen’s  and 
King’s  counties,  Meath,  and  Carlow.  Its  chief  town 
is  Naas,  and  the  other  municipal  towns  are  Kildare, 
Kilcullen,  Maynooth  ( where  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
College),  and  Athy,  besides  which  there  are  quite 
a number  of  small  towns.  The  area  is  418,836 
acres,  or  654  sq.  m. ; the  surface  is  generally  flat 
and  the  soil  very  productive.  A "leat  portion  of 
the  county  belongs  to  the  central  Carboniferous 
plain  of  Ireland.  In  the  northern  part  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  bog,  and  the  great  Bog  of  Allen 
covers  some  40,000  acres,  intersected  by  elevated 
ridges  of  dry  ground.  From  this  bog  rises  the 
Hill  of  Allen,  a conical  rock  of  porphyry  and 
greenstone,  300  feet  high.  Torvards  the  south- 
east the  surface  rises  to  meet  the  hills  of  Dublin, 
and  in  the  south  to  meet  those  of  Carlow.  There 
are  a few  small  woollen,  paper,  and  corn  mills, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  but  agriculture  is  the  main 
occupation.  The  most  fertile  and  best-farmed  dis- 
tricts are  the  valleys  of  the  Lifl'ey  and  the  Greese, 
besides  which  rivers  the  county  is  watered  by  the 
Boyne  and  Blackwater  ( both  having  their  source  in 
County  Kildare),  the  Barrow  and  the  Lesser  Bar- 
row.  The  Royal  Canal,  connecting  Dublin  with 
the  Shannon,  traverses  the  northern  portion,  and 
the  Grand  Canal  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Lifl’ey. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Kildare  is  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare,  an  undulating  plain  of  bright  green 
grass  covering  about  8000  acres  ; a portion  of  it 
forms  the  Newmarket  of  Ireland,  and  on  another 
portion  is  the  Curragh  Camp.  Kildare  returns 
two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Pop. 

( 1841 ) 114,488  ; ( 1891 ) 70,206,  of  whom  87  per  cent, 
were  Catholics.  Kildare  is  noted  for  its  antiquities. 
There  are  old  giant  stone  pillars  at  Punches- 
town,  Harristown,  Jigginstown,  and  Mullamast, 
and  remarkable  earthworks  near  Naas  and  else- 
where. There  are  numerous  sepulchral  mounds 
on  the  Curragh,  and  also  the  remains  of  a stone 
circle.  There  are  five  round  towers  in  the  county, 
and  the  ruins  of  a great  many  religious  houses  and 
castles.  See  works  by  Rawson  (1807)  and  O’Byrne 
(1867). 

Kildare,  a town  in  Kildare  county,  30  miles 
SW.  of  Dublin.  St  Bridget  (q.v. ) founded  a nun- 
nery here,  and  the  older  name  Druim  Criaidh  was 
changed  to  Cil-dara,  the  cell  or  church  of  the  oak, 
from  an  old  tree  under  whose  shadow  the  saint 
built  her  cell.  There  are  remains  of  three  other 
monastic  institutions,  and  a round  tower,  the  finest 
in  the  county,  103  feet  high.  Kildare  was  one  of 
the  first  sees  founded  in  Ireland ; its  first  prelate 
died  in  519.  The  Protestant  see  (1550)  is  now 
united  with  Dublin,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  see 
forms  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  After 
the  Norman  invasion  Kildare  became  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  a parliament  Avas  held 
there  in  1309.  It  sufl'ered  severely,  hoAvever,  in 
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the  Avars  of  Elizabeth  and  during  the  great  Civil 
War,  and  has  never  recovered  its  former  standing, 
although  historically  one  of  the  most  interesting 
old  toAvns  in  Ireland.  The  rebellion  of  1798-99 
began  in  Kildare,  Avhere,  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
May  1798,  a number  of  officers  from  Dublin  Avere 
murdered  by  the  insurgents.  Prior  to  the  Union 
it  returned  tAVo  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  1426;  (1891)  1172. 

Kilia,  a town  in  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  by  Rouniania  to  Russia  in  1878,  is  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the 
Danube,  20  miles  NE.  of  Ismail.  It  has  some 
fishing  and  trade.  Pop.  (1884)  9079.  The  place 
Avas  captured  by  the  Russians  in  1790,  and  bom- 
barded by  the  allied  fleet  in  July  1854. 

Kiliail,  St,  the  apostle  of  Franconia,  a native 
of  Ireland,  Avho,  sent  by  the  pope  as  a missionary 
bishop  to  the  heathen,  preached  at  Wurzburg  about 
690,  and  Ams  slain  by  his  convert  Duke  Gozbert 
for  denouncing  his  marriage  Avith  Geila,  his 
brother’s  AvidoAV.  Wurzburg  claims  him  for  its 
first  bishop ; his  day  falls  on  8th  July. 

Kilillia-Njaro,  an  isolated  mountain  mass  in 
East  Africa,  standing  betAveen  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  the  coast,  just  Avithin  the  northern  limit  of  the 
German  East  African  Company’s  territory,  in  3°  20' 
S.  lat.  and  37°  50'  E.  long.  The  mass  consists  of 
tAvo  peaks,  or  rather  craters,  Kibo  and  Kimarvenzi, 
connected  by  a broad  saddle  ( 14,000  feet)  studded 
Avith  lava  hills.  Kibo  Avas  climbed  by  Dr  Meyer 
in  October  1889.  Its  highest  point  is  about  19,680 
feet  above  sea-level ; its  crater  is  650  feet  deep 
and  6500  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  same  time  he 
climbed  the  second  highest  pinnacle  of  KimaA\  enzi, 
and  found  it  to  be  more  than  17,250  feet  high. 
The  crater  rim  of  both  peaks  is  covered  Avith  a 
thick  crust  of  ice.  See  Petermann's  Mitteihmgen, 
vol.  xxxvi.  No.  1 ; also  H.  H.  Johnston’s  Kiliman- 
jaro Expedition  (1886). 

Kilkenny,  an  inland  county  of  Leinster,  border- 
ing on  Queen’s  County,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford, and  Tipperary.  Its  area  is  509,732  acres, 
or  796  sq.  m.  The  proportion  of  bog  is  small, 
and  oAving  to  this  and  the  slope  of  the  country 
the  climate  is  dry,  salubrious,  and  temperate. 
Vegetation  is  earlier  here  than  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  the  soil  along  the  valleys  of  the  Suir, 
Nore,  and  BarroAV  is  very  rich.  In  the  northern 
IJait  there  are  large  tracts  of  moor  devoted  to  sheeij 
and  cattle,  but  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  pasturage  in  the  hilly  districts.  Kil- 
kenny forms  for  the  most  part  a continuation  of 
the  Carboniferous-limestone  plain,  but  to  the  south 
and  south-east  the  surface  rises  to  a consideralde 
eleA'ation.  In  the  north  there  is  another  hilly 
region  forming  part  of  the  Castleeomer  anthracite 
coalfield.  At  present  the  output  is  about  80,000 
tons  per  annum,  or  more  than  one-half  the  annual 
coal  production  of  Ireland.  In  the  Avestern  district 
are  the  Walsh  Mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Suir,  the  BarroAv,  and  the  Nore,  Avhich  all  rise 
in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  and  after  Avidely- 
divergent  courses  empty  themselves  into  Waterford 
Harbour.  The  chief  toAvns  are  Kilkenny,  Callan, 
ThomastOAvn,  Freshford,  Urliugford,  and  Castle- 
comer.  Pop.  (1841)  202,420;  (1891)  87,261,  of 
Avhom  94  per  cent.  Avere  Catholics.  Prior  to  the 
Union  Kilkenny  returned  sixteen  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  but  noAV  the  county  returns  tAvo 
and  the  city  one  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The 
linen  manufacture  Avas  once  a prosperous  industry, 
but  is  noAv  practically  extinct,  and  the  Avoollen 
manufacture  is  nearly  so.  There  are  a feAV  brerv- 
eries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  flour-mills,  and  marble- 
polishing Avorks. 

Kilkenny,  anciently  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Ossory,  was  formed  into  a county  by  King  John 
in  1210,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  held 
by  the  Irish  for  James  II.  It  was  made  an  Eng- 
lish settlement  after  the  Norman  invasion,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a long  succession  of  conflicts 
between  the  two  races.  The  Norman  remains  are 
very  numerous,  and  among  other  antiquities  are 
circular  groups  of  stones  on  Slieve  Grian  and  the 
Hill  of  Cloghmanta,  several  cromlechs  and  raths, 
numerous  forts  and  mounds,  five  round  towers, 
and  monastic  ruins  at  Jerpoint,  Rosbercon,  Tho mas- 
town,  Knocktopher,  and  elsewhere.  The  most 
notable  castle  is  Graney,  in  Iverk,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Earls  of  Ormonde  in 
1521,  and  of  which  three  towers  are  still  standing. 
The  cave  of  Dunmore,  between  Kilkenny  and 
Castlecomer,  which  opens  with  a natural  arch  50 
feet  high,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  stalactite 
chambers  and  its  subterranean  stream.  At  Silver- 
wood  and  Ballygunnion  are  the  remains  of  very 
ancient  lead-mines.  Manganese,  marl,  pipeclay, 
marble,  and  copper  are  still  found.  See  J.  G. 
Robertson’s  Antiquities  and  Scenery  of  Kilkenny 
(1851). 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  is  also  a county  of  a city  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Nore,  81  miles  SW.  of  Dublin  by 
rail.  Pop.  ( 1851)  19,975;  (1891)  11,048.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  seat  of  busy  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures,  but  very  little  of  eitlier  now  remains. 
It  is  still,  however,  the  centre  of  a considerable 
industry  in  marble-polishing.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  extensive  quarries  of  shelly  black  marble, 
which  is  in  extensive  request  for  chimney-pieces, 
tombstones,  and  other  purposes.  The  name  is 
Celtic — Cil-Canice — the  church  of  St  Canice  or 
Kenny,  a building  dating  from  1052  and  the 
largest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Ireland  except  St 
Patiick’s  at  Dublin.  It  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  226  feet  long  by  123  across  the  transepts. 
There  are  many  old  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
quite  close  to  the  south  transept  are  the  re- 
mains of  a round  tower  still  100  feet  high.  Other 
ecclesiastical  reTiiains  are  the  preceptory  of  St 
John’s,  founded  in  1211  ; the  Dominican  abbey, 
founded  in  1225,  still  used  as  a Roman  Catholic 
church ; and  the  Franciscan  abbey,  founded  in 
1230.  In  1857  was  erected  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  at  a cost  of  £30,000,  a handsome  build- 
ing with  a massive  central  tower  186  feet  high. 
On  a precipitous  rock  above  the  Nore  is  the  famous 
castle  of  Strongbow  and  his  son  and  successor,  dat- 
ing from  about  1175,  and  restored  during  the  19th 
century  as  a place  of  residence  for  the  Maiquis 
of  Ormonde.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in 
the  16th  century,  also  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  fronting  tlie  castle,  and  here  Swift,  Congreve, 
and  Bishop  Berkeley  received  their  education. 
Near  the  city  is  the  Roman  Catliolic  college  of  St 
Kyran.  Several  parliaments  were  held  at  Kilkenny 
in  the  14th  century,  and  even  down  to  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  the  residence,  occasionally  at  any- 
rate,  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  It  was  here  that  in 
1367  was  passed  the  stringent  ‘ Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny,’ meant  to  prevent  the  Anglo-Irish  from 
becoming  more  Irish — forbidding  intermarriage, 
&c. — and  here  that  in  1642  the  Assembly  of  Con- 
federate Catholics  gathered.  Cromwell  laid  siege 
to  the  city  in  1648,  and  in  1650  it  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms.  The  principal  trade  of  the  city 
is  now  in  provisions,  tlirough  the  port  of  Waterford, 
by  which  it  is  united  both  by  river  and  rail.  The 
fable  of  the  ‘ Kilkenny  cats,’  which  fought  till 
nothing  but  the  tails  were  left,  was  a satire  on 
the  contentions  of  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown  in  the 
17th  century  about  boundaries  and  rights,  which 
went  on  till  both  towns  were  impoverished. 


Killarney,  a small  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  185  miles  by  lail  SW.  of  Dublin,  47  WNW. 
of  Cork,  and  1 J mile  from  the  lower  Killarney  Lake. 
Its  importance  depends  on  the  crowds  of  tourists 
who  come  to  visit  the  famous  lakes.  The  town 
has  been  practically  lebuilt,  and  now  possesses 
some  spacious  streets  with  a number  of  good 
houses  and  public  buildings.  Most  notable  among 
the  latter  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a very 
imposing  structure,  which,  along  with  the  Bishop’s 
Palace,  was  designed  by  Pugin.  Tliere  is  also  a 
large  Episcopal  church,  a lunatic  asylum,  a court- 
house, and  a railway  hotel.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 7127  ; ( 1891 ) 
5510.  There  is  a small  trade  in  makiri"  fancy 
articles  to  attract  the  strangers,  principally  from 
the  wood  of  the  arbutus,  which  grows  on  the 
islands.  On  the  shores  of  the  lakes  are  marble- 
quarries,  yielding  several  varieties — green,  red, 
white,  and  brown — and  also  some  md  copper- 
mines.  Near  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  whose  estates  were  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ances, in  connection  with  evictions,  during  the 
Irish  agitation  of  1888-89. 

Killarney,  Lakes  of,  are  a series  of  three 
connected  sheets  of  water,  the  lowermost  of  which 
is  within  IJ  mile  of  the  town  of  Killarney. 
The  outflow  is  by  the  river  Laune  north-west  to 
Castlemain  Harbour.  These  famous  lakes  are 
situated  in  a basin  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains 
of  Kerry,  some  of  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
water’s  edge  densely  clothed  with  trees  from  base 
to  summit.  Arthur  Young  called  those  which 
surround  the  upper  lake  ‘ the  most  tremendous 
mountains  that  can  be  imagined,’  and  said  that 
the  wooded  hills  along  the  margins  ‘ form  the  most 
magnificent  shore  in  the  world.  ’ This  is  exaggera- 
tion, but  the  scenery  of  Killarney  is  very  beautiful, 
and  in  some  of  its  aspects  unique.  It  presents, 
as  Arthur  Young  quaintly  said,  an  admirable 
mixture  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  The  lower 
lake,  Loiigh  Leane,  covers  an  area  of  5001  acres, 
and  is  studded  with  richly-wooded  islands.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Ross  Island,  on  which  is  situated 
Ross  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the  O’Donoghues. 
Another  island  is  the  ‘ sweet  Innisfallen  ’ of  Moore’s 
song,  and  on  this  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  an 
abbey,  founded  by  St  Finian  the  leper  in  the  6th 
century.  The  upper  lake  covers  some  430  acres, 
and  is  also  studded  with  islands.  Between  the 
two  is  Lough  Tore,  covering  680  acres.  Connect- 
ing the  upper  with  the  lower  and  middle  lakes  is 
the  Long  Range,  a beautifully-wooded  and  pictur- 
esquely-winding stream  2^  miles  long.  About 
midway  in  its  course  occurs  the  famous  eClio, 
caused  by  a lofty  rock  called  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 
Between  the  lower  and  the  middle  lakes  is  the  fine 
ruin  of  Muckross  Abbey,  founded  by  the  F'rancis- 
cans  in  1440.  A peculiarity  of  the  scenery  is  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  arbutuses  on  the  islands  of  the 
lakes,  which  add  such  richness  and  colour  to  the 
general  effect.  See  works  by  IMr  and  Mrs  Hall 
(1843-78). 

Killiecrankie,  a beautiful  Avooded  pass  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  Garry  River,  15  nules  NNW. 
of  Dunkeld.  It  is  traversed  by  Wade’s  Great 
Highland  Road  (1732),  and  by  the  Highland 
Railway  (1863).  For  the  battle,  see  Graham 
(John). 

Killigrew,  Thomas,  born  in  1612,  served  as  a 
page  in  the  household  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  after- 
wards a dissolute  companion  of  Charles  11.  in 
exile  and  his  groom  of  the  bedchamber  after  the 
Restoration.  He  published  in  1664  nine  indifferent 
plays,  Avhich  he  tells  us  Avere  Avritten  in  nine 
different  cities.  He  Avas  some  time  manager  of  the 
king’s  company,  and  in  his  patent  obtained  per- 
mission to  give  the  female  parts  to  Avomen.  He 
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died  in  1683.  Sir  John  Denham’s  lines  form  his 
hest  epitaph  ; 

Had  Cowley  ne’er  spoke,  Killigrew  ne’er  writ, 

Combined  in  one,  they’d  made  a matcliless  wit. 

— Killigrew,  Sir  William,  his  brother,  was 
born  in  1606,  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and  died  in 
1695.  His  works  include  a comedy.  Pandora,  and 
three  tra»i-comedies,  Selindra,  Ormasdes,  and  The 
Siege  of  Urbin. 

Kilinainliam,  a township  of  Dublin  county 
and  a western  suburb  of  Dublin  city.  Pop.  5391. 
Here  is  the  Royal  Hospital  for  the  reception  of 
wounded  and  pensioned  soldiers.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  Charles  II.,  is  conducted  on  similar 
principles  to  the  sister  institution,  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, and  provides  for  250  inmates.  Near  it  is  the 
government  prison  of  Kilmainham.  The  phrase, 
‘the  treaty  of  Kilmainham,’  played  a prominent 
role  in  party  political  warfare  in  1882.  The  phrase 
pointed  to  an  alleged  arrangement  between  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Parnell  (then  in  Kilmainham 
gaol),  whereby  the  latter  promised  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  prevent  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  on  condi- 
tion that  a legislative  measure  affecting  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  was  introduced  into  parliament. 

Kilmarnock,  the  largest  town  in  Ayrshire, 
on  Irvine  and  Kilmarnock  waters,  15|  miles  by 
rail  NNE.  of  Ayr,  and  24  SSW.  of  Glasgow.  It 
received  its  name  Kil-mo-Ernin-occ  (Gael.,  ‘church 
of  my  little  Ernin  ’ ) from  the  dedication  of  its 
church  about  1200  to  an  Irish  saint  of  the  7th 
century ; and  in  1591  it  was  made  a burgh  of 
barony  under  the  Boyds,  from  which  date  its  hose 
and  bonnet  making  grew  into  thriving  industries. 
The  great  carpet  manufacture  was  introduced  in 
1777,  and  the  printing  of  calicoes  in  1770,  of 
shawls  in  1824 ; tweeds,  winceys,  boots,  &e.  are 
also  manufactured ; and  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western  Railway  works  were  transferred  hither 
in  1858.  The  staple  trade,  however,  is  in  connec- 
tion with  iron,  owing  to  Kilmarnock’s  situation  in 
a great  mineral  district ; and  the  October  cheese- 
fair  (established  1855)  is  second  to  none  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Boyds’  Dean  Castle,  1 mile  NE., 
was  reduced  by  fire  to  ruin  in  1735  ; and  the  town 
itself,  which  has  suffered  twice  from  fire  ( 1668  and 
1800),  and  once  from  flood  (1852),  has  few  build- 
ings of  interest.  The  town-hall  (1805),  the  court- 
house (1852),  the  corn  exchange  (1862),  with  its 
Albert  tower  110  feet  high,  and  the  new  academy 
(1876)  may  be  noticed,  as  also  may  a statue  of  Sir 
James  Shaw  (1848),  and  tlie  Kay  Park  of  41  acres 
(1879),  with  its  Burns’  monument,  a tower  80  feet 
high.  Of  Burns  (q.v. ) and  of  the  Covenanters  Kil- 
marnock has  memories  ; and  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  Alexander  Smith.  Since  1832  it  has  united 
with  Rutherglen,  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow,  and 
Renfrew  to  leturn  one  member  to  parliament,  its 
parliamentary  boundary  having  been  extended  in 
1885.  Between  1875  and  1890  its  valuation  in- 
creased from  £61,847  to  £96,495.  Pop.  (1841) 
19,398;  (1881)25,841;  (1891)28,447.  SeeM‘Kay’s 
History  of  Kilmarnock  (1848;  4th  ed.  1880). 

Kilogramme,  a thousand  grammes  = 2 ’2046 
lb.  See  Metric  System. — Kilogramme-metre  is 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  lifting  one  kilogramme 
one  metre  = 7 ’23308  foot-pounds. — Kilometre,  a 
thousand  metres  = 3280 ’9  feet  = 0’6214  mile. — Kilo- 
watt, unit  of  activity  in  Mechanics  = one  thousand 
watts  = 1’3406  horse-power  = 1’3591  cheval-vapeur. 

Kilriisll,  a small  seaport  of  Ireland,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Shannon  estuary,  36  miles 
W.  of  Limerick.  It  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
and  exports  grain  and  timber.  Pop.  3805. 

Kilsyth',  a town  of  Stirlingshire,  13  miles  NE. 
of  Glasgow,  with  quarries  and  coal  and  iron  mines. 
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Founded  in  1665,  it  Avas  made  a burgh  of  barony  in 
1826.  Here,  on  15th  August  1645,  Montrose  with 
4900  folloAvers  almost  annihilated  7000  Covenanters 
under  Baillie  (Gardiner’s  Great  Civil  War,  vol.  ii. 
1889).  A remarkable  religious  revival  took  place 
hei’e  in  1839,  originating  in  the  preaching  of  W,  C. 
Burns,  afterwards  missionary  to  China.  Pop.  (1851) 
3949  ; ( 1881 ) 5405  ; ( 1891 ) 6073. 

Kilt.  See  Highland  Costume. 

Kilwa.  See  Quiloa. 

Kil'winilillg,  a town  of  Ayrshire,  on  the 
Garnock,  3|  miles  NNW.  of  Irvine  and  26  SW. 
of  Glasgow.  The  stately  Tironensian  abbey, 
founded  in  the  12th  and  demolished  in  the  16th 
century,  Avas  dedicated  to  Winnin,  an  Irish  saint, 
Avho  is  said  to  have  founded  a churcli  here  about 
715.  The  traditional  birthplace  of  Freemasonry 
(q.v.)  in  Scotland,  Kihvinning  has  also  been 
celebrated  .since  1488  for  archery;  its  July  shooting 
at  the  popinjay,  placed  on  the  steeple  ( 105  feet 
high),  is  described  in  Scott’s  Old  Moi-tality,  and 
continued  till  1870.  Eglinton  Castle  (1798),  the 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  ( q.v. ),  is  1|  mile  S.E. ; 
and  the  Eglinton  IroiiAvorks  (1846)  afford  employ- 
ment. Pop.  ( 1861 ) 3921 ; ( 1881 ) 3469 ; ( 1891 ) 3835. 
See  Avorks  by  Wylie  (1878)  and  Lee  Ker  (1883). 

Kimberley,  capital  and  chief  toAvn  of  Griqua- 
land  West,  South  Africa,  the  most  important  inland 
toAvn  of  the  Cape  Colony,  is  situated  540  miles  NE. 
of  CapetoAvn  by  rail  ( 30  liours ).  Pop.  ( 1891 ) 28,718, 
more  than  half  natives.  'The  British  flag  Avas 
first  hoisted  at  Kimberley  in  November  1871  ; but 
Griqualand  West  did  not  become  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Cape  Colony  till  October  1880.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  hot  in  summer ; the 
neighbouring  country,  in  all  places  Avhere  Avater 
can  be  obtained,  fertile.  The  Avants  of  the  toAvn 
have  been  abundantly  provided  for  by  Avater-Avqrks 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  nearly  half  a million  sterling, 
for  Avhich  Avater  is  obtained  from  the  Vaal  River. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  Avar  it  Avas  in- 
vested by  the  Boers,  but  after  a siege  of  over  three 
months  it  Avas  relieved  on  15th  February  1900. 
The  rise  of  Kimberley  has  been  rapid  ; and  its 
situation  is  favourable  to  its  further  development. 
It  holds  the  direct  road  from  Capetown  and  the 
sea  to  the  Orange  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
immense  territories  to  the  north  ; and  is  important 
to  travellers  and  ‘ up-country  ’ traders  as  the  em- 
porium and  starting-place  for  the  interior.  There  are 
a handsome  town-hall,  post-office,  high  court,  public 
library,  and  botanic  gardens.  Kimberley  OAves  its 
existence  to  the  diamond-mines,  the  Avorking  of 
Avhich  dates  only  from  July  1871,  and  of  Avhich 
the  most  important,  knoAvn  as  Du  Toit’s  Pan, 
Bultfontein,  De  Beer’s,  and  Kimberley  Central, 
Avere  amalgamated  into  one  huge  company,  Avith 
a share  capital  of  £3,950,000.  'The  number  of 
diamonds  found  elseAvhere  in  the  Avhole  AAmrld  is 
comparatively  insignificant  (see  Cape  Colona’, 
Vol.  II.  p.  734;  also  Diamond,  Vol.  III.  p.  791 ). — 
Kimberley  is  also  the  name  of  a fertile  district  in 
the  Fitzroy  basin,  in  northern  West  Australia, 
Avhere  gold  Avas  found  in  1893. 

Killiclli,  Daahd,  the  most  eminent  JeAvish  gram- 
marian .and  exegete,  Avas  born  about  1160,  prob.ably 
at  Narbonne,  Avhere  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  died  about  1235.  His  father,  Joseph 
Kim  chi,  Avas  the  author  of  a number  of  com- 
mentaries and  other  theological  Avorks.  His 
brother  Moses  Avrote  similar  Avorks  and  a HebreAV 
Grammar.  His  OAvn  celebrity,  boAvever,  far 
exceeds  theirs,  and  even  Avith  competitors  like 
Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  he  has  preserved  his  place  as 
the  most  popular  of  JeAvish  commentators.  His 
Grammar,  Michlol,  and  his  Lexicon,  Sefer  hash- 
orashim,  have  to  a certain  degree  been  the  basis 
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of  all  subsequent  Hebrew  gTainmars  and  lexicons. 
His  commentaries  include  almost  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  That  on  the  Psalms  was 
edited  by  Schiller-Szinessy  (Camb.  1885). 

Kimmcridge  Clay,  the  lowest  series  of  the 
Upper  Oolite,  consists  of  dark,  bluish-gray  shaly 
clay,  which  is  sometimes  bituminous  and  occasion- 
ally (as  at  Kimmeridge  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck) 
passes  into  a shale  so  rich  in  bituminous  matter 
as  to  be  used  as  a fuel.  In  other  places  the  clay 
is  calcareous,  and  contains  nodules  of  argillaceous 
limestone  or  septaria.  Near  its  base  it  some- 
times shows  sandy  layers  and  clay  ironstone.  The 
series  attains  a maximum  thickness  of  600  to  660 
feet. 

Kinipolnng',  a town  of  Wallachia,  stands 
in  a valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  80 
miles  NW.  from  Bucharest.  Pop.  9090. — Another 
town  of  this  name  exists  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Bukowina.  Pop.  5534. 

Kill,  Next  of.  When  a person  dies  intestate 
his  real  property  devolves,  according  to  English 
law,  on  his  Heir  (q.v.),  and  his  personal  property 
is  distributed  among  his  next  of  kin.  The  degrees 
of  kindred  are  divided  into  lineal  and  collateral. 
The  lineal  consists  of  the  ascending,  sucli  as  father, 
mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  paternal  and 
maternal,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum;  and  the  descend- 
ing, such  as  son,  daughter,  grandson,  grand- 
daughter, and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  collateral 
kindred  consists  of  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts, 
&c.,  and  the  children  of  siich  ad  infinitum.  The 
mode  by  which  the  civil  law  computed  the  pro- 
pinquity of  degree  was  this : it  allowed  one 
degree  for  each  person  in  the  line  of  descent 
exclusive  of  him  from  whom  the  computation 
begin.s,  and  in  the  direct  line  counted  the  degrees 
from  the  deceased  to  his  relative  ; but  as  regards 
collaterals  it  counted  the  sum  of  the  degrees  from 
the  deceased  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  relatives.  Thus,  a brother 
was  in  the  second  degree,  counting  one  to  the 
father,  and  one  from  the  father  to  the  brother ; 
a nephew,  and  also  an  uncle,  a great-grandfather 
and  a great-grandson,  were  all  in  the  third  degree  ; 
a son  and  a father  were  in  the  first  degree ; and 
so  on.  This  mode  of  computing  the  degrees  of 
kindred  has  been  adopted  in  the  law  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

When  a person  dies  intestate,  leaving  personal 
property,  there  are  two  classes  of  rights  to  which 
the  next  of  kin  are  entitled  : one  is  the  right 
to  administer  the  estate,  or  to  take  out  letters  of 
administration  ; the  other  is  the  right  to  a share 
of  the  property  itself.  As  regards  the  right  of 
administration,  the  court  has  discretion  to  appoint 
a fit  person,  but  a preference  is  to  be  given  to 
tlie  widow  or  widower,  and  to  the  next  of  kin. 
Among  the  next  of  kin  those  are  to  be  preferred 
who  are  nearest  in  degree  according  to  the  above 
computation  : thus,  a son  or  father  is  preferred  to 
a brother,  grandfather,  or  graTidson ; and  these  to 
a nephew,  uncle,  great-grandson,  or  great-grand- 
father ; and  so  on.  In  distributing  the  personalty 
the  widow  takes  one-third  if  there  be  children 
or  other  descendants,  one-lialf  if  there  be  none. 
Subject  to  this  claim  of  the  widow,  the  next  of 
kin  take  according  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions, 
which  slightly  differs  from  the  order  of  the  civil 
law  as  to  the  degrees  of  priority  ; thus,  the  children 
exclusively  take  tlie  whole  if  children  survive ; 
if  some  of  the  children  are  dead,  leaving  issue, 
then  the  issue  collectively  of  each  dead  child  take 
an  equal  share  with  the  livdng  children,  by  wliat 
is  called  the  principle  of  representation.  If  there 
are  none  nearer  than  grandchildren,  each  family  of 
grandchildren  take  the  share  of  the  child  whom 


they  represent,  and  the  issue  of  a deceased  grand- 
child also  take  the  share  of  their  parent.  If  there 
are  no  descendants,  the  father,  if  alive,  is  entitled 
to  the  whole.  If  he  also  is  dead,  then  the  mother 
and  the  living  brothers  and  sisters  ( together  with  the 
issue  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  collectively) 
take  each  one  share.  After  these  are  dead,  then 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  paternal  and 
maternal,  and  nephews  and  nieces,  if  alive,  take 
each  a share.  The  right  of  representation — i.e.  the 
right  of  the  children  of  a deceased  person  being 
one  of  a class  (and  who,  if  alive,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  next  of  kin)  to  represent  him,  and  take 
his  share — applies  as  far  as  the  children  of  brothei-s 
and  sisters,  but  no  further.  The  heir-at-law  is  one 
of  the  next  of  kin,  and  takes  his  share  of  the 
]5ersonalty,  though  he  also  gets  all  the  real  estate. 
The  half-blood  counts  among  the  next  of  kin 
equally  with  the  whole  blood  ; males  are  not  pre- 
ferred to  females ; and  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
has  no  application. 

In  Scotland  the  rules  of  priority  among  the  next 
of  kin  vary  considerably  from  the  above  order, 
which  prevails  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  chil- 
dren, being  entitled  to  an  absolute  legal  share  called 
Legitim  (q.v.),  take  the  father's  property  in  two 
characters — one  part  as  legitim,  the  other  as  being 
next  of  kin — and  the  result  is  often  different  from 
what  obtains  in  England.  Moreover,  in  Scotland, 
though  the  heir-at-law  may  be  one  of  the  next 
of  kin,  still  he  is  not  entitled  to  take  such  share 
unless  he  collate  the  heritable  estate  ( resign  it  to 
the  executors).  The  degrees  of  kindred  are  not 
counted  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  father 
never  can  take  moi’e  than  one-half,  nor  the  mother 
more  than  one-third,  while  any  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  their  issue,  are  alive.  The  half-blood 
does  not  share  equally  with,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree  to  the  full  blood.  See  the  tabular  state- 
ment in  Paterson’s  Compendium  of  English  and 
Scotch  Law. 

Kinabalu.  See  Borneo. 

Kinbliril.  or  Kilburn,  a former  fort  of  south 
Russia,  situated  opposite  Otchakoff,  on  a long 
narrow  sandbank  which  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  estuary  of  the  Dniejier.  Paul  Jones  first 
suggested  to  Suvaroff  that  it  should  be  fortified  ; it 
figured  prominently  in  the  Russo-Turkish  wars  of 
1771-74  and  1787  ; and  during  the  Crimean  war 
it  fell  before  the  allies,  October  17,  1855.  The 
fortifications  were  razed  in  1860. 

Kincardineshire,  or  The  Mearns,  a mari- 
time county  of  Scotland,  with  Aberdeenshire  and 
the  Dee  on  the  N.,  Forfarshire  and  the  North  Esk 
on  the  S.  and  W.,  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  E. 
The  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  conglom- 
erate, mica-slate,  clay-slate,  limestone,  and  trap. 
Area,  383  sq.  m.,  or  245,346  acres,  of  which  120,050 
are  in  cultivation,  and  23,153  in  wood.  The  county 
may  be  divided  into  four  sections — viz.  the  Coast, 
the  ‘ Howe  o’  the  Mearns,’  the  Grampians,  and 
Deeside.  The  coast-land  and  much  of  the  ‘ Howe  ’ 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  rents  from  £2  to  £3,  10s. 
an  acre.  The  ‘ Howe  ’ forms  a continuation  of  the 
Valley  of  Strathmore  (q.v.).  The  Grampians,  run- 
ning across  the  country  from  east  to  west,  parallel 
to  the  Dee,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  7 to 
8 miles,  cover  about  80,000  acres  ; one  of  the  peaks. 
Mount  Battock,  is  2555  feet  high.  The  Deeside 
portion  of  the  county  is  a comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  light,  sharp  soil.  There  are  few  manufac- 
tures in  the  county.  The  principal  towns  and 
villages  are  Stonehaven  (q.v.),  the  county  town; 
Bervie,  a royal  buigh  ; Laurencekirk,  a borough 
of  barony;  Banchory;  and  Johnshaven.  Of  the 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  the  most  noted  are 
Dunnottar  Castle  (q.v.)  and  Raedyke’s  Camp,  an 
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entrenchment  seemingly  on  the  Roman  method,  in 
which  it  has  been  snjjposed  that  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians under  Galgacus  encamped  prior  to  their 
battle  with  the  Romans  under  Agricola.  Kincar- 
dineshire was  the  birthplace  of  George  Wishart, 
Robert  Barclay,  Dr  J.  Beattie,  and  Dr  Thomas 
Reid  ; and  the  father  of  Robert  Burns  was  born 
in  Dunnottar  parish.  Pop.  (1801)  26,349;  (1871) 
34,630  ; ( 1881 ) 34,460  ; ( 1891 ) 34,647. 

Kincliinjiii^a,  or  Kanchanjanga,  a peak  of 
the  Himalayas,  between  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  28,176 
feet  in  altitude. 

Kindergarten,  the  name  of  a kind  of  school 
or  training-place  for  young  children — name  and 
thing  imported  from  Germany.  The  principle  was 
first  propounded  (1826)  and  the  system  invented 
by  Friedrich  Froebel  (q(.v. ).  He  was  early  im- 
pressed with  the  insufficiency  of  the  teaching 
and  training  given  in  the  ordinary  infant-school, 
and  ivith  the  fact  that  the  loving  instinct  of  the 
mother  remained  merely  an  instinct,  which  re- 
quired for  the  training  of  the  child  thoughtful 
guidance  and  direction.  He  saw  that  the  teaching 
in  tlie  infant-school  was  to  a large  extent  tradi- 
tional ; that  the  selection  of  subjects  and  exer- 
cises depended  on  fashion,  or  upon  the  likings  or 
prejudices  of  the  teacher,  and  not  upon  a genuine 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  children  ; and  that  the 
whole  procedure  was  based  upon  an  induction  of 
facts  and  phenomena  which  had  been  liastily  made, 
and  rested  upon  no  firm  ground  of  principle.  He 
therefore  set  to  work  to  study  the  ways  and  doings 
of  infants  from  their  birth,  and  to  note  down 
systematically  what  kind  of  mental  food  and  what 
kind  of  bodily  activity  Nature  prompted  them 
at  each  stage  of  tlieir  existence  to  prefer.  He 
reached  the  following  principles:  (a)  That  Edu- 
cation means  a harmonious  development  of  all  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers;  [o)  that  the  spontaneous 
is  the  raw  material  and  the  only  element  that  is 
valuable  in  education,  and  that  the  teacher  must 
connect  all  his  instruction  with  these,  and  graft 
it  upon  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child ; ( c ) 
that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  give  know- 
ledge ah  extra,  but  to  sup])ly  material,  means,  and 
opportunities  in  a rational  and  harmonious  order 
for  the  child’s  mind  spontaneously  to  work  upon  ; 
and  (d)  that  in  the  presentation  of  their  materials 
or  occupations  there  must  be  no  break  ( in  Naturd 
non  datur  saltus),  because  all  occupations  which 
train  must  be  developed  out  of  each  other.  The 
early  materials  for  instruction  are  called  gifts, 
because  they  are  presented  to  the  child  only  when 
his  nature  and  stage  of  development  call  for  them. 
The  province  of  the  educator  is  to  map  out  the 
world  of  early  childhood,  and  to  engineer — i.e. 
to  give  each  step  in — the  paths  to  knowledge  or 
power  in  each  subject ; the  province  of  the  teacher 
is  to  apply  this  general  knowledge  to  particular 
cases,  and  with  loving  care  and  delighted  patience 
to  provide  the  right  mental  food — the  most  suitable 
activities  for  each  hour  and  stage  of  development. 
His  complete  aim  is  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
all  the  powers  in  complete  equilibrium.  Hence, 
,while  the  infant-school  goes  too  much  into  work 
and  drill,  Froebel’s  system  calls  for  attention  to  the 
individual  child ; he  weaves  the  work  into  ‘ play  ’ 
(spontaneous  activity),  and  he  evolves  ‘ drill  ’ out 
of  the  free  individual  desire  for  society.  Hence 
Froebel’s  large  use  of  song  and  dance.  He  respects 
freedom  and  the  right  order  of  development  so 
much  that  he  would  not  give  a ivoixl  to  a child 
until  a mental  nece.ssity  and  desire  hail  been 
created  by  an  ordered  set  of  experiences  for  that 
word  ; and  he  cultivates  the  senses  and  the  hand 
with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  perfectly  accurate 
perception  and  comparison  may  produce  true  and 
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clear  conceptions,  which  again  give  rise  to  true 
and  just  judg-ments.  ‘ All  the  byways  to  untruth,’ 
says  Miss  Shirreff,  ‘ such  as  exaggeration,  confused- 
ness of  mind,  inaccuracy  of  speech,  are  cut  off.  ’ The 
child  is  not  taught,  but  led  by  a set  of  ordered  ex- 
periences to  the  perception  of  the  principles  of  num- 
ber {Arithmetic)  and  of  space  ( Geometry) ; and  his 
senses  and  powers  of  hand  and  ej^e  are  cultivated 
by  an  elaborate  series  of  exercises.  The  steps  in 
Froebel’s  system  are  (1)  Spontaneity  or  Play, 
which,  however,  in  a child  is  always  serious  and 
never  frivolous ; ( 2 ) direction  of  this  towards  ex- 
ternal fact  and  truth  ; ( 3 ) weaving  of  spontaneous 
powers  into  ordinary  occupations  ; (4)  develop- 
ment into  self-culture,  independent  action,  a love 
of  knowledge,  beauty,  and  society.  The  pro- 
cess, like  the  process  of  Nature,  is  slow,  tranquil, 
and  organic ; but  no  part  of  it  requires  to  be 
undone.  The  child  sees,  imitates,  or  reproduces 
and  invents  new  forms  : these  are  the  three  steps 
in  each  subject  for  each  pupil.  Its  most  earnest 
disciples  give  to  it  the  name  of  The  New  Edu- 
cation. 

The  system  has  made  great  way  in  America,  and 
is  now  making  way  in  Enghand.  There  is  a Froebel 
Society,  which  consists  of  a large  number  of  thinkers 
and  workers  in  education.  The  London  and  Bir- 
mingham school  boards  have  introduced  the  system ; 
and  several  training-colleges  are  working  upon  its 
lines. 

The  best  English  books  as  yet  on  the  subject  are  Laurie’s 
Kindergarten  Manual;  Miss  Shirrefl'’s  Kindergarten 
(1876)  and  Kindergarten  at  Home  (2d  ed.  1889);  Heer- 
wart’s  Music  for  the  Kindergarten  (1877);  Kohler’s 
Praxis  (trans.  by  Miss  Gurney,  4th  ed.  1889);  The 
Kindergarten;  Froebel  Society’ s Papers  (ISdiO)  •,  Barnard, 
Froebel’ s Kindergarten  ; Karl  Froebel,  Explanation  of  the 
Kindergarten. 

Kinderscout  Grit,  name  given  to  the  coarse 
grits  and  flagstones  which  occur  towards  the  base 
of  the  Millstone  Grit  of  England  (see  Carbonifer- 
ous System).  The  rock  forms  the  tableland  of 
Kinderscout  in  the  Peak  countiy.  The  grit  is 
quarried  at  Eyam  Moor,  Derwent  Edge,  and  other 
places,  and  is  used  for  engine-beds,  foundations,  and 
reservoir  work. 

Kindly  Tenant.  See  Borders. 

Kinematics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  pure 
motion.  It  involves  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  space  and  time  and  takes  no  direct  cognisance 
of  force  or  mass.  Strictly  speaking,  any  kinemat- 
ical  problem  dealing  with  motions  that  exist  in 
nature  is  at  bottom  dynamical,  and  every  dyna- 
mical problem  is  of  necessity  approached  in  the 
first  instance  on  its  kinematical  side.  Thus,  to 
take  a familiar  example,  Kepler’s  laws  of  planetary 
motion  were  purely  geometrical  and  kinematical 
statements,  from  which  Newton  deduced  the  dyna- 
mical law  of  utdversal  gravitation.  Again,  the 
Nautical  Almanac  is  essentially  a book  of  kine- 
matical statistics,  giving  the  positions  of  the  im- 
portant heavenly  bodies  at  definite  successive 
intervals  of  time,  and  not  unfrequently  the  rates 
of  change  of  position  ; and  the  calculation  of  these 
statistics  has  a strict  dynamic  basis. 

Kinematics  may  be  regarded  as  a geometry  of 
position  into  wliich  the  idea  of  time  or  duration 
has  been  introduced.  Thus,  change  of  position, 
regarded  as  taking  place  continuously  in  time, 
leads  to  the  idea  of  velocity,  linear  and  angular. 
Velocity  itself  is,  of  course,  subject  to  change,  and 
this  change,  regarded  as  taking  place  continuously 
in  time,  leads  to  the  idea  of  acceleration,  linear 
and  angular.  Tlie  distinction  of  linear  and  angular 
as  applied  to  velocities  and  accelerations  is  very 
necessary  for  a clear  study  of  the  kinematics  of 
systems  of  points,  such  as  plane  and  solid  figaires, 
rigid  or  deformable,  or  of  the  kinematics  of  fluids. 
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Rotation,  strain,  twist,  vortex  are  important  cases. 
The  kinematics  of  solid  figures  is  a subject  of  grow- 
ing importance  to  the  mechanician  and  engineer ; so 
much  so  that  in  the  kinematics  of  machinery  we 
have  a liighly-specialised  branch  of  the  subject. 
A glance  at  any  ordinary  piece  of  mechanism,  from 
a steam-engine  to  a sewing-machine,  shows  how 
various  are  the  relative  motions  of  the  wheels, 
rods,  cranks,  belts,  and  other  pieces  that  build  it 
up.  The  function  of  a machine  is  dynamic — viz. 
to  transform  energy  to  a certain  end — but  this  must 
be  effected  by  suitable  kinematical  arrangements. 
In  all  modern  treatises  on  dynamics  and  mechanics 
a section  is  devoted  to  a preliminary  study  of 
.kinematics.  Reuleaux’s  Kinematics  of  Machinery 
(trans.  1876)  deserves  particular  mention. 

Kinetics.  See  Dynamics,  Energy,  Matter. 
Kinetoscope.  See  Edison,  Zoetrope. 

King  (A.S.  cyning,  from  cyn,  ‘a  kin,’  ‘a  tribe,’ 
and  the  termination  -ing,  ‘belonging  to.’  Hence 
cyn-ing  is  ‘man  of  the  tribe,’  ‘chief’).  For  the 
origin  of  the  kingly  power,  see  the  article  Govern- 
ment; for  the  relation  of  king  to  people  in  Britain, 
see  England  (History  of).  Parliament;  and 
for  the  position  of  kings  in  other  countries,  see 
the  section  on  the  constitutions  of  these  countries. 

King,  William  Rufus,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  6th 
April  1786,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806. 
He  -was  a member  of  the  legislature  for  three  years, 
was  returned  to  congress  as  a War-Democrat  in 
1810,  and  represented  Alabama  in  the  senate  from 
1820  to  1844.  He  was  then  minister  to  France  for 
two  years,  and  a senator  again  from  1848  to  1853, 
when  he  became  vice-president.  He  died,  however, 
on  18th  April  of  the  same  year. 

King-at-ariiis.  See  Herald. 

King  Country*  See  Waikato. 

King  -crab  [Limulus],  a curious  animal,  the 
last  of  its  race,  usually  referred  to  a special  group, 
Xiphosura,  within  the  spider  and  scorpion  class 

Arachnida.  A large 
convex  chitinous 
buckler  covers  the 
head  and  thorax,  a 
fiatter  hexagonal 
shield  protects  the 
abdomen,  while  a 
long  spear  runs  out 
from  the  hind  end. 
There  are  twelve 
pairs  of  appendages 
on  the  ventral  sur- 
face, a pair  in  front 
of  the  mouth,  five 
pairs  of  legs,  the 
bases  of  which  sur- 
round the  mouth 
and  are  masticatory, 
and  a cover  or  oper- 
culum which  over- 
laps five  pairs  of 
flattened  abdominal 
apjiendages,  used  in 
swimming,  and  bear- 
ing peculiar  respira- 
Fig.  1. — Under-surface  of  King-  tory  organs  known 

ciah  (Limulus  pohjphemus).  as  gill-books.  On 
the  top  of  the  large 
buckler  there  are  two  large  compound  eyes  and 
near  the  middle  line  two  simple  eyes.  The  internal 
structures  are  no  less  peculiar.  The  sexes  are 
separate,  and  the  spineless  larvae  present  a curious 
resemblance  to  Trilobites. 

The  king-crabs  attain  a length  of  over  two  feet. 
They  live  on  muddy  bottoms  at  a depth  of  2 to  6 


fathoms,  where  they  sometimes  swim  slowly  about 
or  more  frequently  burrow  their  way  in  the  mud 
by  alternately^  bending  and  straightening  their 
shields  and  spine.  The  food 
consists  for  the  most  part  of 
marine  worms,  which  are 
sucked  into  the  mouth  and 
there  crushed.  Limulus  is 
restricted  to  the  warm  coasts 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (L. 
moluccamts)  and  the  east  of 
North  America  (L.  Polyphe- 
mus'). The  genus  first  appears 
in  Jurassic  strata,  but  the 
allied  Bellinuridse,  represented 
by  Neolimulus  in  the  Upper  pig.  2.— Young  King- 
Silurian  and  by  other  genera  crab,  just  hatched 
of  later  date,  seem  to  link  the  (greatly  enlarged), 
king-crabs  to  the  ancient 
Trilobites.  In  some  of  the  Indian  islands  the 
spine  is  used  for  pointing  arrows,  and  in  tropical 
America  the  shell  sometimes  serves  as  a ladle. 
See  E.  Ray  Lankester,  ‘ Limulus  an  Arachnid,’ 
Quart.  Jour.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol.  xxi.  1881;  also  vols. 
xxiii.  xxiv. 

Kingfisher  (Alcedo  ispida),  a well-known 
British  and  European  bird,  in  the  order  of  pies 
or  Picarise,  famous  for  its  brilliant  plumage  and 
fish-bone  nest.  Though  it  measures  only  about  7 
inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  it  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
flashing  feathers,  which  are  predominantly  blue  and 
green.  To  watch  the  kingfisher  is  difficult,  for  it 
is  shy  and  wary,  and  the  powerful  wings  are  used 
in  singularly  rapid  fitful  flight.  The  fish-catching 
bill  is  large  and  strong ; the  legs  are  short  and 
weak,  but  the  toes  are  strengthened  by  being 
joined  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  The 
bird  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes 
throughout  Europe ; and  in  Britain  is  juost  at 
home  in  the  south  of  England.  The  cry  is  faint 
but  shrill,  like  ti-ti  often  repeated.  The  king- 
fisher feeds  chiefly  on  small  fishes,  which  are 
caught  by  a dexterous  dive,  carried  to  the  perch, 
killed  by  a few  blows  on  a branch,  and  swallowed 
whole.  The  bones  are  afterwards  disgorged,  and 
used  in  part  to  form  the  nest.  This  is  hidden  at 
the  end  of  a hole  bored  in  the  bank,  and  is  often 
anything  but  clean.  The  birds  generally  live  in 
pairs  away  from  their  fellows,  whose  intrusion  on 
the  approju'iated  preserves  is  jealously  resented. 


Kingfisher  (Alcedo  ispida). 


The  seven  or  eight  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  April, 
are  almost  spherical  in  form  and  very  white,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  hidden  nests.  Within  the  family 
Alcedinidae,  of  which  the  common  kingfisher  is  type, 
there  are  numerous  genera  with  representatives  in 
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most  parts  of  the  world.  The  pied  kingfisher  of 
India  and  Africa  (Geryle  rudis)  and  the  belted 
kingfisher  of  North  America  {Geryle,  halcyon)  are 
common  forms.  A sub-family  ( Daceloninse ) in- 
cludes numerous  more  omnivorous  kingfishers  with 
stouter,  flatter  bills.  Of  these  the  great  laughing 
jackasses  of  Australia  (Dacelo)  are  notable  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  kingfisher  is  the  old  halcyon,  ‘ whose  dead 
body  carefully  hung  by  a single  thread  always 
turns  its  beak  towards  the  wind,’  a popular  and 
still  survi\'ing  notion  to  which  Shakespeare  makes 
more  than  one  reference.  With  the  halcyon  the 
imagination  of  the  ancients  played  lovingly,  for 
to  them  the  bird  was  Alcyone  the  daughter  of 
jEoIus  and  wife  of  the  king  of  Trachis,  the  son  of 
the  morning  star,  ‘ who,  mourning  in  her  youth  for 
her  lost  husband,  was  winged  by  divine  power,  and 
now  flies  over  the  sea,  seeking  him  whom  she  could 
not  find,  sought  throughout  the  earth.  ’ ‘ The  bird 

is  not  great,’  as  Socrates  continues  in  Lucian’s 
dialogue  ‘ The  Halcyon,’  ‘ but  it  has  received  great 
honour  from  the  gods  because  of  its  lovingness ; 
for  while  it  is  making  its  nest,  all  the  world  has 
the  happy  days  which  it  calls  halcyonidm,  excell- 
ing all  others  in  their  calmness.’  So  Aristotle, 
quoting  Simonides,  says  that  the  halcyon  has  its 
young  about  the  turn  of  the  year  in  winter,  ‘ when 
Zeus  gives  the  wisdom  of  calm  to  fourteen  days. 
Then  the  people  of  the  land  call  it  the  hour  of 
wind-hiding,  the  sacred  nurse  of  the  spotted 
halcyon.’  See  R.  Rowdier  Sharpe’s  Monograph 
of  the  Alcedinidoe  or  Kingfishers  ; Ruskin’s  Eagle’s 
Nest ; and  Halcyon  Days. 

King  George’s  Sound,  an  inlet  5 miles  north 
and  south,  and  5 miles  broad,  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  West  Austi-alia,  which  is  an  excellent 
roadstead,  and  contains  two  landlocked  recesses. 
Princess  Royal  and  Oyster  Harbours.  Albany 
(q.v.),  on  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  is  a port  of  cail 
for  mail-steamers.  The  fortification  of  the  sound 
has  been  recommended  by  some  English  military 
authorities,  and  an  imperial  naval  depot  has  been 
proposed. 

Kinghorn,  a royal  burgh  of  Fife,  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  3 miles  S.  of  Kirkcaldy  by  rail.  It  has 
shipbuilding-yards,  a bleachtield,  manufactures  of 
flax  and  glue,  and  golf  links.  Alexander  III.  was 
killed  ( 1286 ) at  Kinghorn  Ness,  and  a monument 
was  erected  on  the  spot  in  1887.  Pop.  2036. 

Kinglake,  Alexander  William,  historian, 
was  born  at  Wilton  House,  near  Taunton,  in  1809, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  in  1837,  and  speedily  acquired  a lucrative 
practice ; but  he  retired  from  the  profession  in 
1856,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
politics.  He  had  already  published,  in  1844, 
Eiithen,  a work  of  eastern  travel,  written  in  a 
graphic  and  poetic  vein,  yet  with  great  truthful- 
ness to  nature,  which  has  always  remained  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  of  English  travel.  He 
was  returned  for  Bridgwater  in  the  Liberal  interest 
in  1857,  took  a prominent  part  against  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's Conspiracy  Bill  in  1859,  and  in  1860  warmly 
denounced  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by 
France.  In  1854  he  went  out  with  Lord  Raglan 
to  the  Crimea,  where  he  had  every  facility  for 
watcliing  the  progress  of  the  Avar.  After  his 
return  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  British 
commander  in  his  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Grimea  (8  vols.  1863-87).  As  the  history  was 
very  largely  based  upon  Lord  Raglan’s  papers, 
it  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a prejudiced 
narrative  of  the  Avar ; but  from  the  literary  point 
of  vieAv  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  historical  Avorks  of  the  19th 
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century.  The  criticism  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  | 
second  empire  Avas  so  searching  that  the  work  [ 
gave  great  offence  at  the  Tuileries,  and  its  circula- 
tion was  prohibited  in  France  during  the  Empire. 
Replies  have  been  made  to  strictures  upon  otlier 
actors  in  the  Avar,  and  occasionally  Avith  success. 
But  the  history  remains  on  the  Avhole  a Avonderfully 
accurate,  brilliant,  and  minute  record  of  the  great 
struggle  with  Russia.  In  1868  Kinglake  Avas  again 
returned  for  Bridgwater,  but  Avas  unseated  on  peti- 
tion. He  died  2d  January  1891.  See  Life  by  Innes 
Shand  prefixed  to  the  neAV edition  of  Eothe7i  {189Q). 

Kinglet.  See  Golden-crested  Wren. 

Kings*  The  First  and  Second  Books  of, 
in  the  English  Authorised  'Version  titled  The 
First  Book  of  Kings,  commonly  called  the  Third 
Book  of  Kings,  and  The  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
commonly  called  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings.  In 
the  ancient  Rabbinical  enumeration,  implied  in 
Josephus  and  followed  in  the  Peshito  and  by 
Jerome,  the  Book  of  Kings  (iIfe7«cAfm)  Avas  reck- 
oned one,  ranking  fourth  and  last  in  the  series  of 
the  ‘earlier  propliets’  (after  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel ) ; the  division  into  two  first  appears  in  the 
Septuagint  translation,  where  they  are  called  the 
third  and  fourth  ‘ of  the  kingdoms  ’ ( Basileion, 
Heb.  Melachoth ),  the  books  of  Samuel  forming  the 
first  and  second.  This  division  was  copied  by  the 
Vulgate,  Avhence  it  passed  into  the  ‘common’ 
usage  of  Christendom.  The  separation  betAveen 
Samuel  and  Kings  is  itself  not  original ; for  the 
first  tAvo  chapters  of  Kings,  concluding  the  life  of 
David,  are  consecutive  Avith  2 Sam.  ix.-xx.  and 
by  the  same  hand.  The  books  of  Kings  as  Ave  noAv 
have  them  are  evidently  a compilation,  and  careful 
examination  shows  that  they  have  passed  through 
more  than  one  redaction.  In  their  composition  at 
least  four  elements  can  be  distinguished  : ( 1 ) In 
1 Kings,  xi.  41,  reference  is  made  to  ‘ the  book  of  the 
acts  (chronicles)  of  Solomon,’  and  for  the  reigns  of 
subsequent  kings  there  is  very  frequent  mention 
of  ‘ the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,’  and  of  a corresponding  book  of  the  king.s 
of  Israel.  The  exact  nature  of  these  chronicles 
cannot  noAV  be  determined  ; but  the  probability  is- 
that  they  were  themselves  compilations,  chiefly 
digests  of  a statistical  and  annalistic  character, 
further  epitomised  by  the  Avriter  of  the  canonical 
book.  (2)  The  official  records  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  though  nowhere  expressly  named,  must 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  the  source  of 
much  of  the  information  given  about  the  Avorship 
there,  especially  under  the  reigns  of  Solomon, 
Joash,  Ahaz,  and  Josiah.  (3)  The  book  oAves 
most  of  its  vividness  and  picturesqueness  to  mate- 
rials derived  from  a series  of  unotticial  narratives, 
having  theu’  origin  chiefly  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  in  Avhich  the  acts  of  the  prophets 
had  special  prominence.  To  this  category  belong 
in  particular  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings, 
xvii.-xix.,  xxi.),  and  the  much  more  complicated 
series  of  passages  relating  to  Elisha,  for  the  northern 
kingdom ; and  the  story  of  the  man  of  God  from 
Judah  (1  Kings,  xiii.),  for  the  southern.  (4)  The 
main  redactor  has  contributed  the  chronological 
scheme  of  synchronisms  in  Avhich  the  histories  of 
the  tAvo  kingdoms  are  brought  together  under  one 
view,  and  has  given  a pragmatical  tone  to  the 
narrative  by  undertaking,  in  the  case  of  each  king, 
an  estimate  of  his  religious  character  and  Avork. 
This  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation,  and  it  may  be  inferred  Avith  certainty 
therefore  that  the  main  redaction  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  The 
phraseology  of  such  passages  as  2 Kings,  viii.  22 ; 
xiv.  7 ; xvi.  6 (‘unto  this  day’),  implies  an  earlier 
date  than  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ; but 
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evidence  of  a later  pen  is  found  in  2 Kings,  xvii. 
19,  20;  xxiii.  26,  27),  while  2 Kings,  xxv.  27 
seqq.,  brings  us  down  to  a far  advanced  period 
of  the  exile.  Important  variations  (especially  in 
the  series  of  rather  disconnected  notes  which  form 
a large  part  of  the  history  of  Solomon)  between 
the  existing  Hebrew  text  and  that  which  must 
have  lain  before  the  LXX.  translators  show  that 
the  book  was  still  in  a somewhat  fluid  state  at  a 
very  much  later  date. 

For  discussion  of  the  critical  problems,  see  Wellhausen 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  Bleek’s  Einleitung  (1878),  re- 
printed in  his  Composition  des  Hexateuchs,  &c.  (1889). 
Of  expositions,  those  of  Thenius  (2d  ed.  Leip.  1873), 
Keil  (2d  ed.  1876;  Eng.  trans.  1872),  Biihr  (in  Lange’s 
Bibehoerk,  1866 ; Eng.  trans.  1877 ),  B,awlinson  ( in 
Speaker's  Commentary),  and  Reuss  (La  Bible)  may  be 
mentioned. 

King’s  Bench.  See  Common  Law. 

King’s  College,  London,  an  institution  ad- 
joining Somerset  House,  Strand,  founded  by  royal 
charter  in  1828,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1882,  and  on  the  fundamental  principle 
‘ that  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  ought 
to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  every  system  of 
general  education  for  the  youth  of  a Christian  com- 
munity.’ The  college  being  strictly  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  divinity  lectures  are 
a regular  part  of  its  routine.  The  usual  university 
education  for  young  men  is  provided  in  theology, 
literature  (ancient  and  modern),  science,  engineer- 
ing and  applied  science,  and  medicine.  It  has  also 
a school  of  fine  art,  and  a department  for  the  pre- 
paration of  candidates  for  the  civil  service.  The 
instruction  is  adapted  for  students  above  the  age 
of  sixteen,  but  there  is  a school  (1830)  for  boys  in 
connection  with  the  college,  with  workshops  for 
mechanical  training.  There  is  a branch  at  Ken- 
sington for  the  higher  education  of  ladies  ; also 
evening  classes  for  students  occupied  during  the 
day.  The  museum  has  a collection  of  models  and 
instruments.  For  a sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  college,  see  The  Celebration  of  the  College 
Jubilee  ( 1881 ). 

King’s  or  Queen’s  Counsel  are  certain 
barristers  at  law,  in  England  and  Ireland,  who  have 
been  appointed  by  letters-patent.  The  office  is 
entirely  honorary,  but  it  gives  a right  of  pre- 
audience in  all  the  courts,  according  to  the  date 
of  appointment.  The  appointment  practically 
belongs  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  spite  of  their 
title,  they  are  not  prevented  from  being  retained 
and  acting  for  ordinary  clients,  except  that  in 
defending  prisoners  and  acting  in  suits  against  the 
crown  they  require  a special  license  from  the 
crown,  which  is,  however,  never  refused.  In  Scot- 
land there  is  no  such  distinction,  but  the  offices  of 
Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-general  are  practically 
equivalent.  The  appointment  is  for  life,  but  in 
case  of  disgraceful  conduct  the  letters-patent  are 
revoked,  as  was  done  in  1862  to  Edwin  James, 
who,  in  1873,  applied  in  vain  for  restitution. 

The  Queen’s  Counsels’  robes  are  of  silk  instead 
of  the  ordinary  (alpaca)  ‘stuff’  of  which  the 
junior’s  gown  is  made ; and  ‘ taking  silk  ’ is  thus 
the  common  phrase  signifying  that  an  ‘outer’ 
barrister  has  become  a Queen’s  Counsel  or  Q.C. 
‘Taking  silk’  is  frequently  injurious  rather  than 
advantageous  to  a professional  career.  A Queen’s 
Counsel  is  prohibited  by  legal  etiquette  from  taking 
a good  deal  of  minor  business  which  fell  to  his 
share  as  a junior,  and  ‘silk,’  a stepping-stone  to 
the  great  men,  is  a stumbling-block  to  the  small. 
When  a junior  has  reached  the  position  in  which 
he  feels  justified,  or  is  forced  by  the  public  opinion 
of  his  circuit,  to  ‘apply  for  silk,’  his  demand  is 
very  rarely  refused,  or  at  most  postponed,  and  the 
honour  is  little  more  than  a necessary  incident  in 


every  successful  legal  career.  Henry  Brougham, 
indeed,  was  debarred  for  some  years  from  what 
was  in  his  case  a professional  right  by  the  personal 
antipathy  of  George  IV.  and  Lord  Eldon,  and  it 
was  not  until  1827,  on  the  accession  to  power  of 
George  Canning,  that  Brougham  received  a patent 
of  precedence  which  clothed  him  in  silk  and  gave 
him  all  the  professional  advantages  without  the 
actual  title.  But  this  is  a striking  and  almost 
a solitary  exception.  Of  late  years  colonial 
barristers  have  been  gratified  with  the  title  of 
Queen’s  Counsel  conferred  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
on  representation  made  by  the  governor  of  the 
colony  through  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 

King’s  County,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Shannon, 
which  separates  it  from  Roscommon  and  Galway. 
It  is  20  miles  long  from  north  to  south  by  58  wide. 
Area,  493,985  statute  acres,  or  772  sq.  m.  Of  this 
122,154  acres  were  under  crops  in  1889  ; and  of  this 
again  nearly  one-half  was  grass,  whilst  24^  per 
cent,  was  corn  and  green  crops  ( oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips).  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  was  covered  with  bogs,  including  a large 
part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  population  has 
steadily  decreased — ( 1841 ) 146,857  ; ( 1861 ) 90,013 ; 
(1881)  72,852;  (1891)  65,563,  of  whom  58,264  were 
Roman  Catholics.  The  surface  is  Hat,  except  for  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  (1733  feet)  on  the  south 
boundary.  The  soil,  a light  loam  of  medium 
depth,  resting  on  limestone  gravel,  is  of  average 
fertility.  The  Grand  Canal  traverses  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  joins  the  Shannon. 
The  river  Barrow  separates  it  from  Queen’s 
County  on  the  south-east.  King’s  County,  con- 
stituted a shire  in  1557,  and  named  in  honour  of 
King  Philip,  returns  two  members.  In  the  north- 
west is  Clonmacnois  Abbey,  founded  in  548,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Ire- 
land. At  Birr  Castle  Lord  Rosse  erected  his  great 
telescope.  The  chief  towns  are  Tullamore  (5098), 
Parsonstown  or  Birr  (4955),  and  Portarlington 
(2357). 

King’s  or  Queen’s  Evidence.  See  Ap- 
prover. 

King’s  Evil.  See  Scrofula. 

Kingsley.  Charles,  bom  at  Holne  vicar- 
age, Dartmoor,  Devon,  12th  June  1819.  After 
education  partly  at  King’s  College,  London,  he 
went  up  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  took 
his  degree  in  1842 — first-class  in  classics,  senior 
optime  in  mathematics — and  was  immediately 
ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Eversley  in  Hampshire, 
of  which  parish  he  became  rector  in  1844.  There 
he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  having 
married  a daughter  of  Mr  Pascoe  Grenfell  in  the 
year  in  which  he  was  presented  to  his  living. 

His  dramatic  poem.  The  Saint’s  Tragedy,  or  The 
True  Story  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  an  ‘ admir- 
able representation  of  medieval  piety,’  appeared  in 
1848,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  two  works 
of  a very  difl’erent  character,  Alton  Locke  and  Yeast, 
both  published  in  1849.  These  brilliant  novels  are  the 
work  of  a Radical,  a ‘ Christian  Socialist,’  and  deal 
with  modern  social  questions  in  a bold  and  a strik- 
ingly original  manner.  The  hero  of  Alton  I^ocke, 

‘ tailor  and  poet,’  is  found  in  a London  woi  kshop. 
In  Yeast  the  condition  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourer  is  dealt  with  by  one  whose  sympathy  with 
the  people  is  aristocratic,  not  democratic,  whose 
radicalism  is  Cliristian,  and  not  sceptical,  whose 
enthusiasm  never  degenerates  into  unreason,  and 
whose  most  brilliant  invective  is  always  balanced 
by  common  sense.  The  influence  of  these  books 
at  the  time  was  enormous  ; and  if  Kingsley  wrote 
nothing  moie  of  the  same  character,  it  was  not  so 
much  that  time  had  modified  his  views  as  that  his 
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views  had  modified  the  times.  For  two  or  three 
years  previous  to  the  publication  of  these  novels 
Kingsley  had  thrown  himself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
youth  and  of  his  own  impetuous  nature  into  various 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition, 
material,  moral,  and  religious,  of  the  working-classes, 
a subject  of  wliich  we  all  hear  a good  deal  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  was  somewhat  strange  in 
1844.  In  tills  work  he  was  associated  with  Mr 
Maurice,  the  recognised  leader  of  the  movement 
known  as  ‘ Christian  Socialism  ; ’ and  he  published 
under  the  well-known  pseudonym  of  ‘ Parson  Lot  ’ 
an  immense  number  of  articles  on  current  topics, 
especially  in  the  Christian  Socialist  and  Politics  for 
the  People.  In  1853  appeared  Hypatia,  one  of 
his  most  fascinating  works,  a vigorous  and  brilliant 
picture  of  early  Christianity  in  conflict  with  Greek 
philosophy  at  Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  Westward  Ho!  followed  in  1855, 
and  the  presentment  of  Elizabethan  England  and 
the  Spanish  Main,  of  Devonshire  worthies  and  their 
Spanish  foemen,  is  as  lifelike  as  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  romantic  literature. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is  hearty,  English,  Protestant, 
free,  and,  like  the  author  himself,  at  once  strong 
aiul  tender.  In  Two  Years  Ago  ( 1857 ) he  sketched 
with  a master  hand  the  North  Devon  scenery 
so  dear  to  the  west  countryman  ; and  Here- 
war  d the  Wake  (1866),  a novel  of  the  days  of 
the  Conqueror,  brought  the  noble  series  of  works 
of  fiction  to  a close.  In  1860  the  university  of 
Cambridge  had  chosen  the  author  of  Hypatia,  and 
Westward  Ho  I to  be  professor  of  History,  and 
his  inaugural  lecture  was  published  at  tlie  end 
of  that  year  under  the  title  of  The  Limits  of 
Exact  Science  as  applied  to  History.  The  Roman 
and  the  Teuton  (1864)  is  also  based  upon  his  Cam- 
bridge lectures. 

In  1869  Kingsley  resigned  his  professorship  and 
was  appointed  a canon  of  Chester ; and  in  1871  he 
made  the  voyage  that  he  had  so  loim  contemplated, 
to  the  tropics,  of  whose  scenery  he  had  already 
written  so  enthusiastically  ; and  on  his  return  to 
Eversley  from  the  West  Indies  he  gave  to  the  world 
one  of  its  most  charming  books  of  travel.  At  Last. 
In  1873  Kinosley  was  appointed  a canon  of  West- 
minster and  chaplain  to  the  Queen.  He  died 
at  Eversley  on  23d  January  1875.  His  Life,  by 
his  widow,  in  2 vols.  published  in  1876,  is  a bio- 
gi’aphy  of  deep  and  sustained  interest.  Kingsley 
was  by  nature  hot-tempered,  enthusiastic,  and  com- 
bative, yet  infinitely  sympathetic  and  tender  of 
heart ; his  ‘ muscular  Christianity  ’ (a  phrase  he  dis- 
liked ) was  cheerful  and  robust ; he  had  great  and 
varied  information,  a keen  wit,  and  a mind’s  eye 
that  ever  looked  below  the  surface.  His  collected 
works  fill  28  volumes  ( 1879-81 ).  Among  these, 
besides  those  already  named,  and  many  volumes  of 
sermons,  are  Glaiicus  ( 1854),  The  Heroes  ( 1856),  The 
Water  Babies  (1863),  Town  Geology  (1872),  Prose 
Idylls  (1873),  Health  and  Education  (Wli,).  Of 
a sixpenny  edition  of  the  chief  books  (1889-90) 
millions  were  sold. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  brother  of  the  foregoing 
(born  1830,  died  1876),  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
From  1853  to  1858  he  resided  in  Australia,  and  on 
his  return  commenced  his  career  as  a writer  of 
fiction  with  a vigorous  picture  of  colonial  life  in 
Geoffrey  Hamlyn  ( 1859 ).  To  tliis  succeeded  Ravens- 
hoe  (1861),  his  masterpiece;  Austin  Elliot  (1863)  ; 
The  Hillyars  and  the  Burtons,  another  novel  of 
Australian  life  and  manners  (1865),  &c.  His  ideal 
of  life  is  a noble  and  a healthy  one  ; his  works, 
which  show  little  skill  in  the  construction  of  the 
plots,  contain  much  that  is  pathetic,  without  any 
tinge  of  sentimentalism.  His  style  is  rather 
vigorous  than  highly  cultivated.  For  two  years 
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(1870-71)  Kingsley  edited  the  Edinburgh  Daily 
Review. 

King’s  Lynn.  See  Lynn. 

Kingsmill  Islands,  another  name  for  the 
Gilbert  Islands  (q.v. ). 

King’s  Mountain.  See  Ferguson  (Pat- 
rick ). 

Kingston,  chief  town  of  Frontenac  county, 
Ontario,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  Creek,  161  miles 
by  rail  ENE.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a number  o, 
handsome  public  buildings^  and  is  the  seat  of  tin 
Royal  Military  College  of  Canada  ( 1876 ),  of  Queen’s 
University  (1841),  with  museums  and  an  observa 
tory,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (1854)  and  the  Women’s  Medical  College 
(1883)  affiliated  to  it.  Here  also  are  a business 
college  and  a collegiate  and  training  institute  foi 
teachers.  The  city  has,  besides  excellent  railway 
facilities,  good  water-communication  by  the  lake, 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Rideau  Canal,  which  last 
connects  it  with  Ottawa.  It  possesses  a large, 
sheltered  harbour,  with  an  active  trade,  and  strongly 
fortified ; and,  besides  busy  shipyards,  has  manu- 
factories of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines, 
machinery,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural 
implements,  wooden  wares,  &c.  Grant  Allen  and 
George  Romanes  are  both  Kingston  men.  Kingston 
is  tlie  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop  and  of  a Roman 
Catholic  archbishop.  Its  site  was  occupied  by  tlie 
old  French  fort  of  Frontenac.  The  town  was  the 
capital  of  Canada  from  1841  to  1844.  Pop.  ( 1881 ) 
14,091  ; (1891)  19,264. 

Kingston,  the  commercial  and  political  capital 
of  Jamaica  (q.v.),  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a 
landlocked  harbour,  the  best  in  the  island,  and, 
for  its  size,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Pop. 
(1891)  46,542.  It  was  founded  in  1693-1703,  after 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  From  this  place, 
afterwards  rebuilt,  Kingston  is  distant  6 miles,  the 
breadth  of  its  noble  haven;  while  with  Spanish 
Town,  towards  the  interior,  it  has  since  1846  been 
connected  by  railway.  In  1758  Spanish  Town 
was  made  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  but  in  1872  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Kingston. 
Kingston  was  visited  in  1880  by  a violent  hurricane, 
and  in  December  1882  well-nigh  consumed  by  fire. 
The  city,  having  a slope  to  the  sea  of  1 in  60,  is 
well  drained,  but  the  harbour  is  filthy.  With  a 
gravel  soil  and  a dry  and  temperate  climate — 
maximum  93°  in  hot  season,  minimum  56°  in  cold 
— it  is  a healthy  place.  The  most  interesting 
public  building  is  the  Old  Church,  where  Benbow 
the  ‘old  sea-dog' is  buried.  There  are  tram-cars, 
and  the  water-supply  is  good.  The  imports  have 
an  annual  value  of  from  £1,300,000  to  £1,500,000, 
the  imports  from  £500,000  to  £700,000.  See  the 
annual  Handbook  of  Jamaica  and  Jamaica  in  1896, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Jamaica. 

Kingston,  capital  of  Ulster  county.  New  York 
state,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  54 
miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  is  a railway  and  canal  ter 
minus,  and  is  the  centre  of  extensive  transit  trade 
by  steamer.  Enormous  quantities  of  blue-stone 
Hags  are  forwarded  from  Kingston,  which  is  also  a 
principal  centre  of  the  hydraulic  cement  business, 
and  contains  a number  of  bieweries,  tanneries, 
flour-mills,  foundries,  brick-yards,  and  other  manu- 
factories. Pop.  (1880)18,344;  (1890)21,261. 

Kingston-on-Hull.  See  Hull. 

KingstOll-upoil-Tliames,  a municipal  bor- 
ough and  market-town  of  Surrey,  12  miles  SW.  of 
London,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges — one  of  stone  com- 
pleted 1828  and  freed  1870,  and  the  other  an 
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iron  railway  viaduct.  Of  late  years,  with  its 
suburbs  of  Norbiton,  Surbiton,  and  New  Mal- 
den, it  has  rapidly  increased  in  size,  its  easy 
access  to  London,  coupled  with  its  facilities  for 
boating  and  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  the 
neighbourhood,  notably  Hampton  Court,  Bushy 
and  Richmond  Parks,  having  attracted  large  num- 
bers of  residents.  Poimlation  of  the  parish,  ( 1801 ) 
4438;  (1831)  7257;  (1881)  35,829;  (1891)  41,886, 
of  whom  27,059  were  witliin  the  municipal  limits. 
The  parish  church,  of  which  William  Coxe  the  his- 
torian was  once  rector,  has  some  fine  monuments  ; 
the  county  council  buildings,  costing  £36,000, 
were  undertaken  in  1890.  In  history,  however, 
Kingston  has  figured  somewhat  conspicuously  : in 
838  it  was  the  scene  of  a great  council,  convened 
by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  and  his  son  Ethelwulf ; 
seven  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  crowned  here, 
as  recorded  on  the  coronation-stone  still  standing 
near  the  market-place ; King  John,  who  granted 
the  town  its  first  charter,  was  a frequent  visitor 
ill  1204-15  ; in  1264,  during  the  civil  war  with 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Kingston  Castle  ( of  which  no 
traces  now  remain ) was  captured  by  Henry  III. ; 
Fairfax  made  the  town  his  headquarters  in  1647 ; 
and  a year  later  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  last  fight  between  the  royalists  and  Round- 
heads,  when  Lord  Holland  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  were  defeated.  At  Ham  Common 
lived  Gay’s  ‘Kitty,’  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  See 
Biden’s  History  of  Kingston-upon-Thumes  (1852). 

Kingston,  William  Henry  Giles,  a popular 
writer  of  boys’  stories,  was  born  in  London,  28th 
February  1814.  His  father  was  a merchant  in 
Oporto,  and  there  much  of  his  youth  was  spent. 
At  first  a merchant,  he  had  already  published  two 
stories  and  a book  of  Portuguese  travel,  when  in 
1851  he  found  the  work  of  his  life  in  the  immediate 
success  of  Peter  the  Whaler,  his  first  book  for  boys. 
During  the  next  thirty  years  he  published  more 
than  120  similar  books,  all  simple,  vigorous,  and 
healthy  in  tone ; full  of  daring  adventures,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  all  the  magic  of  the  sea 
which  he  not  only  loved  but  knew.  His  heart 
never  lost  its  wholesome  glow  of  admiration  for 
any  form  of  human  heroism,  and  the  simple  and 
sincere  veracity  of  his  style  easily  generated  a corre- 
sponding sympathetic  enthusiasm  in  his  young 
readers.  And  he  possessed  in  no  small  share  the 
pictorial  imagination  which  enabled  him  to  borrow 
colour  from  travellers’  accounts  of  countries  he  had 
never  seen.  Among  his  most  popular  books  were 
The  Three  Midshipmen,  The  Three  Lieutenants,  The 
Three  Commanders,  and  The  Three  Admirals. 
Kingston  took  an  active  interest  in  many  philan- 
thropic schemes,  as  the  mission  to  seamen,  and 
assisted  emigration.  He  was  knighted  by  the 
queen  of  Portugal  for  his  services  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  Portugal.  He  died  at  Willesden,  5th  August 
1880. 

Kingstown,  a populous  and  imi)ortant  suburb 
of  Dublin,  7 miles  SSE.  from  the  G.P.O.  Trains 
run  in  15  minutes  to  Dublin.  Previous  to  1817, 
when  the  harbour-works  were  commenced,  it  was 
merely  a fishing-village  known  as  Dunleary.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  in  September 
1821  its  name  was  changed  to  Kingstown.  The 
situation  of  the  town  and  the  invigorating  air 
have  made  Kingstown  a favourite  residence  for 
the  well-to-do  classes  having  business  in  Dublin. 
The  mail-packets  sail  from  Kingstown  to  Holyhead 
twice  a day,  morning  and  evening.  There  is  little 
general  trade,  though  the  harbour,  completed  by 
the  Admiralty  in  1859  at  a cost  to  the  imperial 
treasury  of  £825,000,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  east  pier  is  3500  feet  in 


length ; the  west,  5000  feet,  enclosing  an  area  of 
over  250  acres,  with  a depth  of  from  13  to  27  feet. 
Vessels  drawing  as  much  as  24  feet  can  come  along- 
side the  quay  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  Kingstown 
is  within  the  parliamentary  division  of  South 
Dublin.  Pop.  (1890  ) 25,000. 

Kingstown,  capital  of  the  British  island  of  St 
Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  stands  at  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  island,  on  a large  bay,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  St  Andrew  ( about 
2000  feet ).  Pop.  5593. 

King-te-cllin,  the  principal  seat  of  porcelain 
manufacture  in  China,  in  the  province  of  Chiang- 
hsi,  on  a small  river  which  falls  into  Lake  Po-yang 
from  the  east.  Pop.  500,000. 

King  Williauistown,  capital  of  a division  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Buffalo  River,  in  the  SE.  of 
Cape  Colony,  80  miles  ENE.  of  Grahamstown,  and 
by  rail  (1877)42  WNW.  of  East  London,  on  the 
coast,  it  has  considerable  trade,  military  barracks 
and  stores,  and  a college.  Pop.  about  8000. 

Kinkajou  (Cercoleptes  caudivolvulns),  a quad- 
ruped of  the  group  Arctoidea,  and  allied  to  the 
raccoons  and  coatis.  It  has  six  incisors,  one  canine 
tooth,  and  five  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  three  hinder 
molars  tuberculous.  The  kinkajou  is  larger  than  a 
polecat,  has  a yellowish  woolly  fur,  climbs  trees, 
feeds  on  fruits,  honey,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  small 
animals.  It  is  a native  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  from  central  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Negro  of 
Brazil.  It  used  to  be  classified  with  the  lemurs,  to 
which  it  bears  not  a little  resemblance,  particularly 
in  its  habit  of  sitting  on  its  hindquarters  and  feed- 
ing itself  with  its  hands.  Sir  R.  Owen  was  one  of 
the  first  to  show  that  here  appearances  are  decep- 
tive, and  that  the  animal  is  a true  carnivore. 

Kinkel,  Johann  Gottfried,  a German  poet 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Oberkassel,  near  Bonn, 
11th  August  1815.  He  studied  theology  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin,  and  then  lectured  on  theology,  after- 
wards on  poetry  and  the  history  of  art,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  But,  becoming  involved  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  whence,  however,  he 
escaped  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  Karl  Schurz. 
Settling  in  London,  he  earned  his  living  by  teaching 
German  until  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Archgeology  and  Art  at  Zurich.  There  he 
died,  13th  November  1882.  As  a poet  Kinkel’s 
fame  rests  upon  the  epics  Otto  der  Schutz  (1846; 
56th  ed.  1881 ),  a graceful  poem  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  Rhine;  Der  Grobschmied  von  Antwerpen  ( 1872 ; 
4th  ed.  1887) ; Margret,  eine  Dorfgeschichte  ( 1872) ; 
Tanagra  (1883;  3d  ed.  1886);  two  volumes  of 
Getfft'/tfe  (1843-68) ; and  a drama,  Nimrod  (1857). 
He  also  wrote  a history  of  art  (1845)  ; a series  of 
essays  on  art  subjects  (1876) ; and  monographs  on 
Rubens  (1874),  Freiligrath  (1867),  &c.  See  Lives 
l)y  Strodtmann  (1850),  Am  Rhyn  (1883),  Liibke 
( 1893).— His  first  wife,  Johanna  (1810-58),  a dis- 
tinguished musician,  wrote  with  her  husband, 
Erzuldungen  (1849).  After  her  death  appeared 
her  novel,  Hans  Ibeles  in  London  (1860). 

Kiiiiiaird  Head.  See  Fraserburgh. 

Kino,  an  astringent  substance  resembling  Cate- 
chu (q.v. ),  the  concrete  exudation  of  certain  trop- 
ical trees,  especially  of  Pteroearpus  marsupium,  a 
native  of  the  forests  of  Madras  and  Ceylon.-  East 
Indian  kino  is  the  kind  which  now  chiefly  occurs  in 
commerce,  and  is  the  ordinary  kino  or  gum  kino  of 
the  shops.  It  is  in  small  angular  glistening  frag- 
ments, the  smaller  reddish,  the  larger  almost  black. 
Thin  pieces  are  ruby  red.  It  is  brittle  and  easily 
powdered,  has  no  smell,  but  has  a very  astringent 
taste.  Bengal  kino  is  a similar  astringent  sub- 
stance, produced  by  Butea  frondosa  (see  Butea). 
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Botany  Bay  kino  is  the  produce  of  Eucalyptus 
resinifera.  The  astringency  of  kino  is  due  to 
tannin  and  pyroeatechin.  It  is  employed  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  diarrhoea  as  compound  kino  powder 
(with  opium  and  cinnamon).  The  tincture  of  kino 
forms  a good  gargle  for  the  uvula.  Kino  serves 
in  India  as  a yellowish-brown  cotton  dye. 

■ Kinross-sllire,  the  smallest  Scotch  county 
after  Clackmannanshire,  lies  between  Perthshire 
and  Fife,  and,  measuring  9|  by  12J  miles,  has  an 
area  of  78  sq.  m.,  or  49,812  acres,  of  wbich  3327  are 
water.  Most  of  the  drainage  belongs  to  Loch 
Leven  (q.v. ),  from  which  the  surface  rises  to 
encircling  hills  734  to  1573  feet  high.  A separate 
county  since  1252  and  earlier,  Kinross-shire  unites 
witli  Clackmannanshire  to  return  one  member  to 
parliament.  Pop.  ( 1801 ) 6725 ; ( 1851 ) 8924 ; ( 1881 ) 
6697  ; (1891)  after  adjustment  of  areas  with  Perth 
and  Fife,  6637,  of  whom  1920  wei'e  in  the  county 
town,  Kinross,  27  miles  NNW.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
near  the  west  end  of  Loch  Leven.  See  Aineas 
Mackay’s  Fife  and  Kinross-shire  ( 1890). 

Kinsale,  a municipal  borough  and  seaport  of 
County  Cork,  at  the  head  of  Kinsale  Harbour, 
wbich  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Bandon, 
24  miles  SSW.  of  Cork  by  a railway  ( 1863).  Down 
to  the  Union  Kinsale  returned  two  members ; 
thenceforward  one  until  1885.  The  harbour,  land- 
locked, is  about  2 miles  long,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 300  ships.  Its  once  flourishing  trade  has 
passed  to  its  rivals  Cork  and  Queenstown.  On  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a promontory  stretching  south- 
ward into  the  Atlantic,  stands  a lighthouse  whose 
light,  236  feet  above  high-water,  is  visible  for  21 
miles.  Pop.  (1851)  5506;  (1891)  4605.  In  1601, 
3000  Spaniards  landed  at  Kinsale  in  order  to  fight 
for  the  O’Neill  confederacy.  Here  Janies  11.  landed 
on  12th  March  1689,  and  here  he  re-embarked  in 
July  1690.  In  the  following  October  the  fort  was 
captured  by  Marlborough. 

Kintyre,  or  Cantire  (Gael,  ceann-tir,  ‘head- 
land ’),  a long,  narrow  peninsula  of  Argyllshire, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
extending  42  miles  south  by  westward,  and  4^  to 
11^  miles  broad.  At  the  north  end  it  connects 
with  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Tarbert,  1^ 
mile  broad,  between  East  Loch  Tarbert,  a bay  of 
Loch  Fyne,  and  West  Loch  Tarbert.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  a ridge  of  low,  moorish  hills,  with 
many  lochs,  the  highest  point  being  Ben-an-Tuirc 
(1491  feet).  Coal  is  found  at  Drumlemble,  4 miles 
to  the  west  of  Campbeltown  (q.v.).  Machrihanish 
Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  just  beyond,  possesses 
noted  golfing  links.  A fair  proportion  of  the 
soil  is  in  cultivation.  A lighthouse  ( 1787 ),  297  feet 
above  sea-level,  stands  on  the  Mull  of  Kintyre 
( the  Epidium  Prornontorium  of  Ptolemy ),  which  is 
overhung  by  Ben-na-Lice  (1405  feet),  and  is  only 
13  miles  distant  from  Ireland.  The  ancient  seat  of 
the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  (q.v.),  Kintyre  ranked  till 
the  17  th  century  as  part  of  the  Hebrides,  being 
held  successively  by  Norsemen,  by  the  Macdonalds 
of  the  Isles,  and  by  Campbells.  Its  antiquities  in- 
clude tbe  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Saddell, 
of  the  castles  of  Dunaverty,  Dundonald,  Saddell, 
and  Skipness,  and  of  many  forts  and  pre-Reforma- 
tion  chapels.  See  T.  P.  White’s  Archaiological 
Sketches  in  Kintyre  ( 1873). 

Kioto.  See  Kyoto. 

Kipcliaks,  a Turkic  people,  who  in  the  11th 
centiny  were  settled  in  the  steppes  of  south-east 
Russia,  between  tbe  Ural  and  the  Don,  north  of  the 
river  Kuma.  After  the  death  of  Genghis  Khan,  one 
of  his  four  sons,  Batu,  conquered  (1238-43)  nearly 
all  the  central  and  southern  districts  of  Russia,  and 
founded  the  great  empire  of  the  Golden  Horde  or  the 
Kipebaks,  fixing  his  magnificent  camp  ( Turkic,  urdn. 
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‘ camp,’  hence  the  word  Horde ) on  the  Volga.  They 
gradually  acquired  the  rudiments  of  civilisation  as 
they  came  into  contact  with  the  cultured  peoples  of 
the  west  and  south.  The  Golden  Horde  and  tbe 
eastern  branch,  the  White  Horde  or  eastern  Kip- 
chak,  were  united  about  1378 ; but  this  joint  em- 
pire was  broken  up  by  Tamerlane  in  1390-95.  Out 
of  the  fragments  were  formed  the  small  khanates  of 
Astrakhan,  Kazan,  the  Crimea,  &c.,  all  of  which 
were  eventually  absorbed  by  Russia.  The  modern 
descendants  of  the  western  Kipchaks  are  the  Tar- 
tars of  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  the  Crimea,  &c.  (see 
Tartars).  The  descendants  of  the  eastern  Kip- 
chaks are  the  Kirghiz  (q.v.),  of  whose  three  hordes 
the  middle  one  is  still  called  Kipebaks.  See 
Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols  (1880). 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  story-teller,  was  born  at 
Bombay,  30th  December  1865,  the  son  of  John 
Lockwood  Kipling,  C.I.E.,  principal  of  the  School 
of  Art  at  Lahore  in  the  Punjab,  himself  tbe  author 
of  Beast  and  Man  in  India  ( 1891 ).  Rudyard  was 
educated  at  Westward  Ho  and  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, but  returned  in  1880  to  India,  where  he  began 
to  contribute  verses,  tales,  and  articles  to  Indian 
journals,  making  his  literary  debut  at  Lahore  in 
1884  (in  Echoes).  But  it  was  by  his  Departmented 
Ditties  (1st  ed.,  Calcutta,  1886),  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills  (Calcutta,  1888),  and  Soldiers  Three  (Alla- 
habad, 1889),  that  be  became  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  sprang  at  once  into  tbe  front  rank  of 
popular  favourites.  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,  In 
Black  and  White,  Under  the  Deodars,  Wee  Willie 
Winkie,  and  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  Soldiers  Three,  and  like  it  formed 
part  of  an  Indian  Railway  Library  published  at 
Allahabad.  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  illustrates 
certain  aspects  of  Calcutta.  More  ambitious,  though 
hardly  so  successful,  was  the  longer  tale,  The  Light 
that  Failed  (1891).  The  Barrack-Room  Ballads 
( 1892 ),  in  verse  more  remarkable  for  \ igour  of  diction 
and  swing  of  rhythm  than  for  the  refinements  of 
poetic  form,  were  amongst  his  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses; and  Naulakha  (1892),  a longer  tale,  was 
produced  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Balestier.  Life's 
Handicap  (1891)  and  Many  Inveidions  (1893)  are 
other  collections  of  short  tales  and  sketches,  not 
exclusively  Indian  in  subject ; and  the  magazines 
compete  for  contiibutions  from  his  pen.  In  1892-96 
he  lived  mainly  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  first  his  sketches  of  the  glories  and 
disgraces  and  views  of  Tommy  Atkins  abroad, 
and  of  the  more  mysterious  and  unfamiliar  life  of 
the  natives,  were  felt  equally  to  ‘palpitate  with 
actuality.’  He  seems  from  an  intimate  and  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  minds  and  hearts  alike  of 
natives  and  sokliers  to  render  their  own  ideas  in 
their  very  words  ; and  he  deals  directly  and  simply 
with  the  elemental  passions  of  human  nature,  with 
love  and  hate,  with  shame  and  fear,  with  joy  and 
misery.  The  interlocutors,  both  high  and  low,  are 
frequently  far  from  refined,  reverent,  or  sinless; 
and  it  has  been  objected  to  his  tales  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life  that  the  tone  is  both  flippant  and  cynical, 
and  that  too  many  of  both  his  men  and  women 
seem  to  be  ‘ playing  at  tennis  with  the  seventh 
commandment,’  as  he  himself  words  it.  But  un- 
questionably he  commands  true  realistic  power,  and 
in  his  smallest  masterpieces,  pathos  and  humour, 
the  ghastly  and  the  comic,  are  combined  with  the 
vraisemhldnce  ot  an  everyday  experience.  His  in- 
imitable Jungle  Book  (1894)  was  followed  by  a 
Second  Jungle  Book  (1895).  There  were  more 
Soldier  Stories  in  1896,  and  the  poem  called  Seven 
Seas.  Captains  Courageous  (1897)  was  a tale  of 
fishing  life  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The 
Day's  Work  (1898)  was  a collection  of  stories. 

Kippis,  Andrew,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  (1725-95),  born 
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at  Nottingliam,  studied  at  Northampton  under  Dr 
Doddridge,  and  from  1753  was  minister  of  a dis- 
senting congregation  in  Westminister.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  magazines,  helped  to  found  ihe,  Annual 
Register,  edited  Lardner’s  works  (11  vols. ),  wrote 
Lives  of  the  four  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Dr 
Doddridge,  and  edited  the  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica  (5  vols.  folio,  unfinished, 
1778-93). 

Kirby,  William,  entomologist,  was  horn  at 
Witnesham  Hall,  Suffolk,  19th  September  1759. 
He  was  educated  at  Ipswich  grammar-school 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A. 
in  1781,  took  orders  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  first  curate,  after  1796  rector,  of  the  quiet 
Suffolk  parish  of  Barham,  where  he  died,  July  4, 
1850.  His  principal  works  are  Monographia  Apum 
Anglice  (Ipswich,  1802),  and  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology (4  vols.  1815-26),  the  latter  written  con- 
jointly with  Mr  Spence.  The  first  was  very  favour- 
ably received  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  once 
secured  for  Kirby  a distinguished  place  among 
European  savants.  The  second  work  is  written  in 
the  form  of  letters  (fifty-one  in  number),  giving  a 
familiar  account  of  the  habits,  instincts,  and  uses 
of  insects,  and  remains  a classical  masterpiece  of 
vulgarisation  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  To 
the  seventh  edition  Spence  contributed  an  appen- 
dix giving  the  history  of  the  book.  Kirby  also 
contributed  a variety  of  very  important  entomo- 
logical papers  to  the  Liunaean  Transactions.  His 
greatest  discovery  in  this  department  of  science  is 
that  of  the  genus  Stylops — the  type  of  a new  order 
of  insects,  living  in  the  larva  state  parasitically  in 
the  bodies  of  bees.  He  also  wrote  one  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  entitled  Habits  and  In- 
stincts of  Animals  (1835).  Kirby  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society  ( founded  in 
1788),  honorary  president  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Geological 
Societies.  See  the  Life  by  the  Rev.  John  Freeman 
(1852). 

Kircher,  Athanasius  (1601-80),  German 
Jesuit,  philologist,  physicist,  and  inventor  of  the 
magic  lantern.  See  Hieroglyphics  ; and  Life  by 
Brischar  (Wiirzb.  1877). 

Kirchlioff,  Gustav  Robert,  physicist  (1824- 
87),  became  professor  in  Berlin  University  in  1874. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  departments  of 
elasticity,  tlie  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  optics, 
and  especially  of  spectrum-analysis.  See  Spec- 
trum ; and  Life  by  Boltzmann  (Leip.  1888). 

Kirghiz,  or  Kirghiz-Kazaks,  a people  spread 
over  the  immense  territory  bounded  by  tlie  Volga, 
the  Irtisli,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Ala-tau  Mountains, 
the  Syr- Daria,  and  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas.  A few 
bribes  of  Kalmucks  also  live  within  these  bound- 
aries. Over  this  vast  tract  reigns  a dismal  mono- 
tony ; the  country  has  scarcely  any  important 
elevation  or  depression,  excepting  the  Mogudjar 
Mountain  in  the  north-west ; no  river  of  conse- 
quence runs  through  it,  no  great  forest  breaks  the 
uniformity  of  the  scene ; it  is  a vast  steppe,  con- 
taining 850,000  square  miles,  sterile,  stony,  and 
streamless,  and  covered  with  rank  herbage  of 
live  feet  high.  It  abounds  in  lakes  and  marshes, 
the  water  of  which  is  generally  brackish  and  unfit 
for  use,  and  in  the  southern  portion  lies  the  Kara- 
Kum,  an  extensive  salt  desert. — The  Kirghiz  are 
a Turkish  race,  and  speak  a separate  dialect  of 
the  eastern  Turkish.  They  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  divided  into  the  Great,  Middle, 
and  Little  Hordes.  The  first  of  these  wanders  in 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  Russian  steppe, 
partly  in  the  Russian  possessions  north  of  the  Ala- 
tau  and  Khokand,  and  partly  in  the  territory  of 
China.  They  are  subject  to  the  rulers  witliin 
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whose  bounds  they  dwell.  The  Middle  Horde 
possesses  the  territory  (called  the  country  of  the 
Siberian  Kirghizes)  between  the  Ishim,  Irtish, 
Lake  Balkhash,  Khokand,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Little  Horde ; and  also  a great  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Semipalatinsk.  Russia  has 
gradually  absorbed  them,  the  result  being  finally 
achieved  by  the  victory  over  Khiva  in  1873,  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  province  of  Amu-Daria. 
The  Little  Horde  (now  more  numerous  than  the 
other  two  together)  ranges  over  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Ural,  Tobol,  tbe  Siberian  Kiighiz, 
and  Turkestan.  Like  the  Middle  Horde,  they  are 
claimed  as  subjects  of  the  czar,  though  partly 
independent.  This  horde  is  partly  agricultural, 
partly  nomad.  A small  offshoot  of  the  Little 
Horde  has,  since  1801,  wandered  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Ural  River,  and  used  to  be  under 
the  rule  of  the  governor  of  Astrakhan. 

The  total  number  of  the  Kirghiz-Kazaks  amounts 
to  2,500,000 — a smaller  number  than  in  former 
times  when  unchecked  and  uncontrolled  they 
moved  from  one  end  of  central  Asia  to  the  other. 
The  Kirghiz  are  noted  for  their  unbounded  love 
of  adventure,  wit,  and  poetical  disposition.  As 
nomads  they  have  retained  most  of  the  character- 
istics of  their  race,  they  still  cling  to  their  ancient 
habits  and  customs,  and  Islam  has  never  taken  a 
firm  hold  on  them.  Since  the  suppression  of 
haranta  (‘forays’)  they  have  lost  their  warlike 
spirit,  although  they  still  abhor  sedentary  life  and 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  settle  and  live  by  agri- 
culture. Russian  schools  in  the  steppes  have 
hitherto  vainly  striven  to  transform  these  in- 
veterate nomads. 

Kara-Kirghiz,  called  by  the  Russians  Diko- 
kameni  Kirghiz  ( ‘ Wild  rock  Kirghiz  ’ ),  a nomadic 
people  living  mostly  in  the  mountains  between  the 
Issik-kul  and  the  Kuen-Lun,  and  extending  from 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Ferghana  to  the  Muzart, 
are  the  oldest  Turkish  nomads  of  historical  record. 
They  are  divided  into  Ong  and  Sol  (right  and  left 
wings),  and  into  the  subdivisions  of  Suit,  Sari- 
bagish,  and  Sajak.  Their  total  number  amounts 
to  324,000  souls,  and  their  cattle  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  700,000  head.  The  dialect  of  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz  has  retained  more  of  the  ancient  character 
than  that  of  the  Kirghiz-Kazaks,  and  their  epic 
poetry  is  particularly  interesting.  See  M.  N. 
Grodekow’s  finely-illustrated  Russian  work  on  the 
Kirghiz  and  Kara-Kirghiz  of  the  Province  of  the 
Syr- Daria  (Tashkend,  1889  et  seq.). 

Kirin,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kirin,  in  Man- 
churia, stands  on  the  river  Sungari,  220  miles 
NE.  of  Moukden.  It  has  an  arsenal  and  powder- 
factory.  Pop.  75,000  to  100,000. 

Kirkcaldy,  a seaport  and  market-town  of  Fife, 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  15  miles  N.  of  Edinburgh. 
Including  the  suburbs  of  Linktown  and  Newtown 
of  Abbotshall  on  the  west,  and  Pathhead,  Sinclair- 
town,  and  Gallatown  on  the  north-east,  it  is  nearly 
4 miles  in  length ; hence  the  name  ‘ The  Lang 
Toun.’  It  was  created  a i-oyal  burgh  in  1450,  and, 
with  Dysart,  Kinghorn,  and  Burntisland,  sends  one 
member  to  parliament.  Its  harbour  is  small  and 
shallow,  but  there  is  wet-dock  accommodation  for 
ships  of  considerable  burden,  and  a bill  was  passed 
in  1890  for  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new 
harbour  on  a large  scale.  Its  manufactures  are 
spinning  flax,  tow,  and  jute,  and  bleaching  and 
weaving  linen  yarns,  which  are  extensively  caivied 
on,  the  products  being  the  usual  varieties  of  linen 
cloth;  mechanical  (including  marine)  engineering 
on  a large  scale ; iron-founding ; and  tanning. 
There  are  also  several  potteries.  The  manufacture 
of  floorcloth  and  linoleum  has  been  developed  into 
a great  trade,  and  Kirkcaldy  is  the  chief  seat  of 
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this  growing  and  important  manufacture.  Tliere 
is  also  a direct  export  trade  to  the  United  States, 
which  in  1884—90  averaged  over  £75,000  annually. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  burgh  (1841)  5704;  (1871) 
12,422;  (1891)  17,324;  of  royal  burgh,  as  extended 
in  1876,  (1891)  27,155.  Kirkcaldy  is  the  birthplace 
of  Adam  Smith  ; and  Edward  Irving  and  Thomas 
Carlyle  were  teachers  here. 

Kirkcudbright,  Stewartry  of,  a county  of 
south-west  Scotland,  washed  on  the  south  for  50 
miles  by  the  Solway  Firth,  and  elsewhere  bounded 
by  Wigtown,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries  shires.  Measur- 
ing 41  by  38  miles,  it  has  an  area  of  954  sq.  m.  ; 
is  watered  by  the  Nith,  Urr,  Dee,  Fleet,  and  Cree ; 
and  in  the  south-east  sends  up  conspicuous  Criffel 
(1867  feet),  on  the  north-west  border  Merrick 
(2764),  the. loftiest  summit  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. The  rocks  are  mainly  Silurian,  with  intru- 
sive granite  and  carboniferous  patches ; the  soil  is 
variously  extremely  fertile  and  extremely  barren. 
Little  more  than  a fourth  of  the  entire  area  is 
in  cultivation,  though  great  improvements  have 
been  effected  since  the  foundation  in  1809  of  the 
Stewartry  Agricultural  Society.  Nearly  31  sq.  m. 
are  occupied  by  woods.  Towns  are  Kirkcudbright, 
New  Galloway,  Castle-Douglas,  Dalbeattie,  Gate- 
house, Creetown,  and  Maxwell  town ; and  the 
antiquities  include  the  Deil’s  Dyke,  Threave  Castle, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  Dundrennan,  Lin- 
cluden.  New  Abbey,  St  Mary’s  Isle,  and  Tongue- 
land.  The  history  of  the  Stewartry  is  sketched 
under  Galloway  ; among  its  worthies  have  been 
Samuel  Rutherford,  Paul  Jones,  Thomas  Brown, 
and  Alexander  Murray.  It  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  Pop.  (1801)  29,211  ; (1851)43,121; 
(1881)  42,127;  (1891)  39,985. 

Kirkcudbright,  the  county  town,  30  miles  SW. 
of  Dumfries  by  a branch-line  (1864),  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  which 
soon  begins  to  broaden  into  Kirkcudbright  Bay, 
opening  into  the  Solway  Firth  six  miles  below. 
Its  name  (pron.  Kirkcoo'bry)  is  derived  from  the 
church  of  St  Cuthbert,  as  old  at  least  as  1164;  and 
it  is  a royal  burgh  (1455),  uniting  with  Dumfries, 
&c.  to  return  one  member.  Chief  buildings  are  the 
court-house  (1868)  and  town-hall  (1879);  and  a 
lattice-bridge  (1868),  500  feet  long,  spans  the  Dee. 
The  ivy-mantled  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  Mac- 
lellan  of  Bombie  in  1582  still  dominate  the  town. 
Pop.  (1841)  2606;  (1891)  2533.  See  Maxwell’s 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  ( 3d  ed.  Castle-Douglas, 
1878),  and  other  works  cited  at  Galloway. 

Kirkdale  Cave,  in  the  vale  of  Pickering, 
Yorkshire,  28  miles  W.  of  Scarborough,  is  famous 
for  the  numerous  remains  of  Tertiary  mammals 
which  have  been  found  in  it.  It  was  discovered 
in  1821,  in  the  cutting  back  of  an  oolitic  lime- 
stone rock  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  was  examined 
by  Buckland,  and  fully  described  by  him  in  his 
Reliquim  Diluviance.  Its  greatest  length  is  245 
feet,  and  its  height  is  so  inconsiderable  that  there 
are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a man  can 
stand  erect.  The  fossil  bones  are  contained  in  a 
deposit  of  mud  that  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  : 
this  is  covered  by  stalagmite  formed  by  the  water, 
highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  dropping 
from  the  roof.  The  remains  of  the  following 
animals  have  been  discovered  : hysena,  tiger,  bear, 
wolf,  weasel,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
horse,  ox,  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  raven, 
pigeon,  lark,  and  duck. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy  (c.  1646-91),  served 
three  years  as  an  officer  in  Tangiers.  After  the 
battle  at  Sedgemoor  ( 1685),  his  men  inflicted  fearful 
atrocities  upon  the  unhappy  followers  of  Monmouth 
and  their  suspected  sympathisers,  as  to  make  their 
nickname,  ‘ Ku'ke’s  Lambs,’  a byword  for  cruelty. 


Kirke  early  deserted  to  William’s  side,  and  helped 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 

Kirkham,  a market-town  of  Lancashire,  8^ 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Preston.  It  has  a grammar- 
school  (1673),  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  flax, 
sail-cloth,  sacking,  and  cordage.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 2777  ; 
( 1891 ) 4003. 

Kirkintilloch,  a town  in  Dumbartonshire 
(detached),  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  7 miles 
NNE.  of  Glasgow.  Its  Celtic  name  Caerpentu- 
lach  ( ‘ fort  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  ’ ) referred  to  a 
strong  fort  on  Antoninus’  Wall,  which  has  left 
some  remains  ; and  as  early  as  1170  it  was  made  a 
burgh  of  barony.  Chemicals,  iron,  &c.  are  manu- 
factured. In  the  southern  suburb,  Lenzie,  are  the 
large  Barony  lunatic  asylum  (1875)  and  the  Glas- 
gow convalescent  home  ( 1864).  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 6342  ; 
(1881)  8029;  (1891)  10,312. 

Kirk- Kilissia  ( the  ‘forty  clmrches ’),  a to-wn 
of  Turkey,  104  miles  NW.  of  Constantinople,  with 
which  it  has  a brisk  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 
It  is  famed  for  its  confections.  Pop.  16,000,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  Bulgarians. 

Kirkmaideii.  See  John  o’  Groat’s. 

Kirk  •session,  the  lowest  court  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  being  the  governing  body  of  a particular 
congregation,  and  composed  of  the  minister  and 
elders  of  the  congregation.  See  Presbyterianism. 

Kirkstall  Abbey,  a Cistercian  abbey  in  York- 
shire, stands  3 miles  NW.  of  Leeds,  in  the  midst  of 
modern  manufacturing  establishments.  Next  after 
Fountains  Abbey,  it  is  the  best-preserved  monastic 
ruin  in  the  county.  First  founded  at  Barnolds- 
wick  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  1147,  but  five 
years  later  moved  to  its  present  site,  the  abbey 
is  mainly  Transition  Norman  and  Perpendicular 
in  style.  The  church  is,  like  most  Cistercian 
churches,  long  and  narrow,  with  little  ornamenta- 
tion, and  a low  tower.  The  abbey  was  presented 
to  the  town  by  Colonel  North  in  1889. 

Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Orkney,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Mainland,  49  miles  NE.  of  Thurso,  and 
225  N.  of  Leith.  St  Magnus’  Cathedral  (1137- 
1500)  is  a stately  cruciform  pile,  mixed  Norman 
and  Gothic  in  style.  It  measures  253  feet  by  102 
across  the  transept,  and  has  a central  tower  133 
feet  high.  The  choir  serves  as  a parish  church.  The 
last  vestige  of  the  royal  castle  was  demolished  in 
1865  ; but  the  roofless  Earl’s  Palace  ( 1607 ) remains, 
and  a tower  ( 1550)  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  in  which 
King  Haco  died  in  1263.  In  1876-79,  £10,500  was 
expended  on  drainage,  paving,  and  water-supply ; 
and  the  harbour,  with  an  iron  pier  of  1866,  has  also 
been  much  improved.  Made  a royal  burgh  in  1486, 
Kirkwall  unites  with  Wick,  &c.,  to  return  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1841)  3041;  (1891) 
3926.  See  Tudor’s  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  (1883). 

Kirrieinilir,  a small  town  of  Forfarshire,  8J 
miles  NW.  of  Forfar  by  rail,  with  some  linen  weav- 
ing. It  is  the  birthplace  of  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  the 
‘Thrums  ’ of  his  stories.  Pop.  (1891)  4179. 

Kirschwasser  (Ger.,  ‘cherry- water’)  is  a 
liqueur  made  from  cherries,  and  highly  esteemed 
in  Germany.  The  cherries,  gathered  when  quite 
ripe,  and  freed  from  their  stalks,  are  pounded  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  but  so  that  the  stones  are  not 
broken.  They  are  then  left  to  ferment,  and  when 
fermentation  has  begun  the  mass  is  stirred  two  or 
three  times  a day.  The  stones  are  afterwards 
broken,  and  tbe  kernels  bruised  and  thrown  in. 
By  distillation  kirschwasser  is  obtained. — For 
cherry-brandy,  see  Brandy. 

Kisfaludy,  Sandor  (Alexander),  a Hun- 
garian poet,  was  born  at  Slimeg,  in  the  county  of 
Zala,  on  22d  September  1772.  He  served  in  tbe 
Austrian  army  from  1793  to  1801,  and  again  in 
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1809.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literature 
and  farming.  He  established  his  fame  by  a 
collection  of  lyrics — his  best  work — entitled  Himfy’s 
Loves  (1801-7),  which  created  extraordinary  en- 

Ithusiasin ; and  his  fame  was  further  enhanced  by 
Legends  of  the  Olden  Time  in  Hungary  ( 1807  ; 2d 
ed.  1812).  Kisfaludy  also  attempted  the  drama, 
but  less  successfully;  his  best  dramas  are  John 
Hunyadi  and  Ladislaus  the  Cumanian.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
I Sciences,  which  has  rendered  inestimable  service  in 
the  advancement  of  the  literary  and  intellectual 
life  of  Hungaiy.  He  died  at  Sumeg,  30th  October 
1844.  His  Collected  Works  appeared  in  6 vols.  in 
1847,  to  which  4 vols.  of  Posthumous  Writings  were 
added  in  1870. 

Karoly  ( Charles  ) Kisfaludy,  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  regenerator  of  the  national 
drama  of  Hungary,  was  born  at  Tet,  in  the 
county  of  Gyor  (Raab),  on  6th  Febniary  1788. 
J By  quitting  the  army  in  Isil  he  incurred  the  anger 
i of  an  austere  father,  and  was  obliged  to  earn  a 
precarious  livelihood  as  an  amateur  artist,  until  in 
1819  the  success  of  a drama.  The  Tartars  in  Hun- 
gary, made  him  suddenly  famous.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  others,  all  dealing  with  the  past 
history  of  his  country,  and  by  comedies  based  upon 
popular  life,  the  best  of  them  The  Student  Matthias. 
Kisfaludy  steadily  improved  as  a dramatist  as  years 
went  on.  He  died  at  Pesth,  21st  November  1830. 
His  Collected  Works  were  published  in  10  volumes 
in  1831  (5th  ed.  8 vols.  1859). — The  Kisfaludy 
Society,  established  in  honour  of  the  brothers  in 
! 1837,  has  rendered  important  services  to  Hungarian 
literature. 

Kishineff',  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Bessarabia,  stands  on  a tributary  of  the  Dniester, 
162  miles  NW.  of  Odessa  by  the  railway  to  Jassy. 
I When  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  1812 

iit  was  a place  of  only  7000  inhabitants  ; since  then, 
however,  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  size  and 
prosperity.  The  old  or  lower  town  abuts  upon 
i,  the  river ; the  new  town  stands  on  cliffs  between 
1 400  and  500  feet  above  the  river.  Pop.  (1832) 

I 35,000;  (1849)  42,613;  (1871)  102,427;  (1897) 

: 108,506,  compo.sed  or  nearly  all  the  surrounding 
I nationalities.  Fruit,  the  vine,  and  tobacco  are 
‘ grown ; and  tobacco  and  flour  are  manufactured. 

; Kishineff  is  an  important  trading  centre  for  Bess- 
;i  arabian  native  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
( bishop,  and  has  a theological  seminary. 

S Kisllin,  or  Tawilah  (the  ancient  Oaracta), 
i,  a parched  and  barren  island  of  Persia,  situated  at 
I the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  55  miles 
i long,  and  has  an  area  of  515  sq.  m.  Salt  and 
j sulphur,  and  the  food-products  of  a few  oases,  are 
all  that  the  island  yields.  Pop.  5000.  The  island 
was  visited  by  a severe  earthquake  in  1884,  twelve 
villages  being  destroyed  and  some  two  hundred 
lives  lost. 

Kismet.  See  Fate,  Mohammedanism. 

Kiss,  a familiar  form  of  salutation  by  touching 
with  the  lips  as  an  expression  of  respect  or  affec- 
tion, in  earlier  times  and  still  in  many  countries 
used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  man  with  man, 
but  mostly  limited  by  modern  Englishmen  to  the 
domestic  and  dearer  relationships  of  life.  The 
osculum  was  a formal  symbol  of  goodwill  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians,  whose  ‘ holy  kiss  ’ and  ‘ kiss  of  charity  ’ 
carried  the  weight  of  apostolic  sanction.  The  ‘ kiss 
of  peace  ’ at  the  mass,  in  the  Eastern  Church  and 
the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  liturgies,  is  given 
before  the  offertory  and  consecration ; but  in  the 
Roman  mass  it  follows  the  consecration  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  communion.  About  the 
end  of  the  13th  century  the  kiss  of  peace  in  the 


West  gave  way  to  the  osculatorium,  called  also  the 
instrumentum  or  tahella  pads,  pax,  pacificale,  or 
freda,  a plate  with  a figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
stamped  on  it,  kissed  first  by  the  priest,  then  by 
the  clerics  and  congregation.  The  kiss  of  peace 
was  given  also  at  baptism,  and  is  still  given  by  the 
other  bishops  to  a bishop  newly  consecrated,  and  by 
the  bishop  to  a priest  at  his  ordination ; and  the 
Greeks  still  preserve  the  rite  of  giving  the  kiss  ol 
peace  to  the  dead. 

The  Christians  early  adopted  the  practice  of 
kissing  the  altar  as  a mark  of  reverence  to  the 
place  on  which  the  eucharist  is  offered,  and  the 
officiating  priest  still  does  so  repeatedly  in  the 
Roman  mass.  It  is  usual  also  to  kiss  the  golden 
cross  of  the  sandal  on  the  pope’s  right  foot  on  his 
appointment  to  office,  by  newly-created  cardinals 
and  by  persons  on  being  granted  an  audience. 
Even  royal  persons  in  former  times  paid  this  act 
of  homage  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ ; it  is  said  that 
Charles  V.  was  the  last  that  did  so. 

See  Kahle,  De  Osculo  Sancto  (Konigsberg,  1867 ) ; Valen- 
tin!, De  Osculatione  Pedum  Romani  Pontijicis  (Rome, 
1588 ) ; and  Pougard,  Del  Bacio  dd  Piedi  de’  Sommi 
Pontefici  ( Rome,  1807 ). 

Kissingeil,  the  most  popular  watering-place  in 
Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  Saale,  60  miles  E.  by 
N.  from  Frankfort-on-Main.  Of  its  three  mineral 
springs  (temperature  50‘7°-51’2°  F. ),  the  Rakoczy 
and  the  Pandur  furnish  saline  and  chalybeate 
waters,  while  the  Maxbrunnen  is  acidulous  and 
saline.  The  Solen-Sprudel  is  remarkable  for  the 
periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  its  waters,  caused  appar- 
ently by  the  accumulation  and  discharge  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Besides  these  there  are  two  other 
springs  near  the  town,  and  in  the  same  valley  the 
spas  of  Booklet  and  Briickenau.  The  waters  of 
Kissingen  are  both  drunk  and  used  as  baths  by 
the  patients,  and  are  considered  specially  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  skin  diseases,  affections 
of  the  bowels,  eyes,  and  ears,  gout,  &c.  The 
population  (4024)  is  increased  by  an  influx  of 

13.000  to  14,000  visitors  annually.  Although  the 
existence  of  mineral  (saline)  springs  at  this  spot 
was  known  as  early  as  the  9th  century,  it  was  not 
until  the  16th  that  their  medical  properties  were 
recognised,  and  not  until  the  19th  that  the  springs 
came  to  be  in  great  repute.  Between  500,000  and 

600.000  bottles  of  the  Kissingen  waters  are  exported 
anmially.  At  Kissingen  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  Prince  Bismarck,  by  Kullmann,  on  13th 
July  1874.  See  guides,  all  in  German,  by  Sotier 
(2d  ed.  1883),  Werner  (3d  ed.  1883),  Diruf  (5th  ed. 
1884),  and  Ising  (3d  ed.  1885). 

Kistna.  or  Krishna,  a river  of  southern  India, 
rises  in  the  Western  Ghats  within  40  miles  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  at  a height  of  4500  feet,  in  18°  1' 
N.  lat.,  and,  flowing  eastward  across  the  peninsula, 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  after  a course  of  800 
miles.  Area  of  drainage  basin,  97,050  sq.  m.  Tlie 
river  forms  for  a considerable  distance  the  boundary 
between  the  Nizam’s  dominions  and  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  has  a delta  extending  100  miles  inland. 
It  is  only  navigable  for  about  50  miles  during  six 
months  of  the  year. 

Kistvaen,  or  Cist.  See  Barrow,  Burial. 

Kit-Cat  Club,  a society  formed  in  London 
about  1700,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  favourable  to  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  whose  ostensible  object  was  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
Jacob  Tonson,  an  eminent  publisher,  was  founder 
and  secretary;  and,  not  to  mention  dukes  and 
earls,  it  included  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Vanbrugh, 
Congreve,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Garth.  The  club 
derived  its  name  from  having  met  for  some  time 
in  the  house  of  Christopher  Catt,  a pastiycook. 
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Before  its  dissolution  (about  1720)  each  of  the 
niembers  gave  Tonson  his  half-length  portrait, 
painted  a uniform  size,  by  Kneller.  Hence  a 
kit-cat  is  anv  portrait  of  that  size — about  36  in. 
by  28. 

Kitchener,  Herbert,  Lord,  of  Khartoum 
and  Aspall  in  Suffolk,  born  22d  September  1850 
at  Gunsborough  Villa,  near  Bally longford,  Kerry, 
studied  at  Woolwich  Academy,  and  entered  the 
Engineers  in  1871.  On  tlie  Pale.stine  survey 
1874-78,  and  then  on  that  of  Cyprus  till  1882, 
he  commanded  the  Egyptian  cavalry  1882-84, 
served  in  the  Soudan  campaign  1883-85,  was 
governor  of  Suakin  1886-88,  and  Sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  army  from  1890.  As  such,  he  recovered 
Dongola  ( 1896 ),  defeated  the  dervishes  at  the  Atbara 
(April  1898),  and  by  the  final  victory  of  Omdiirman, 
2d  Sept.  1898,  routed  the  Kbalifa,  and  won  back  the 
Soudan  for  Egypt.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
ha\'ing  four  years  before  been  created  a K.C.M.G. 
In  1899  he  went  with  Loiil  Roberts  to  South  Africa 
as  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  Transvaal  War,  and  in 
November  1900  he  assumed  ciiief  command  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  See  G.  W. 
Steevens’s  Wi(/t  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (1898). 

Kitchen -lllidden  (Dan.  l-jdkken-mddding), 
mounds  in  Denmark,  N.  Scotland,  &c.,  prehistoric 
refuse-heaps.  Tliey  are  mostly  formed  of  oyster- 
shells  and  other  sliellfisli ; contain  only  stone,  bone, 
or  wood  im])lements  ; and  bones  of  the  dog  and  wild 
animals.  See  Anthropology,  Man,  Stone  Age. 

Kite,  one  of  the  long-winged,  small  footed,  short- 
beaked  Falconidfc.  The  typical  genus  is  Milvus, 
confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  represented  by 
half-a-dozen  species.  Of  these  the  Common  or 
Red  Kite  (Milvus  ictinus),  found  throughout 
Europe,  is  now  very  rare  in  Britain.  It  feeds  on 


Coimnon  Kite  or  Glead  (Milvus  ictinus). 


offal  and  small  vertebrates  of  all  kinds,  and  may  be 
destructive  to  young  game  and  poultry.  The  Black 
Kite  (M.  migrans)  has  been  recorded  in  Britain; 
the  Pariah  Kite  (M.  govinda)  of  India  is  a useful 
scavenger ; M.  isurus  inhabits  Australia.  Under 
the  title  kite  are  also  included  the  Black-winged 
Kites  ( Elan  us ) of  both  hemispheres  ; the  beautiful 
Swallow-tailed  Kite  (Elanoides forficntus),  occurring 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America ; the  Hook- 
billed Kite  (Rostrhamus)  of  South  America  and 
Florida,  feeding,  curiously  enough,  on  fresh-water 
snails ; and  the  large  Bee-kite  or  Honey  Buzzard 
(Pernis  apivajms),  inhabiting  Europe  and  Africa. 

Kits  Coity  House,  the  best-known  dolmen 
in  England,  stands  on  a hillside  near  the  road 
from  Rochester  to  Maidstone,  mile  NW.  of 
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Aylesford.  Three  upright  blocks  of  sandstone  8 
feet  high  support  a ‘covering  stone’  12  feet  lon^ 
so  as  to  form  a chamber.  The  name  is  supposed 
to  be  from  old  British  words  for  ‘the  tomb  in  the 
wood’  (cf.  Welsh  coed,  ‘wood’).  See  Dolmen. 

Kittiwake.  See  Gull. 

KittO,  John,  an  industrious  and  praiseworthy 
writer  on  biblical  subjects,  was  born  at  Plymouth, 
December  4,  1804.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  lost  his 
power  of  hearing  in  consequence  of  a fall  from  a 
height  of  35  feet.  His  father’s  circumstances  were 
at  tliis  time  so  wretched  that  young  Kitto  was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  shoemaking.  In  1824  he  went  to  E.xeter 
to  learn  dentistry  with  a Mr  Grove,  who  encouraged 
him  in  his  literary  aspirations ; and  in  1825  he 
published  Essays  and  Letters  by  John  Kitto.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Missionary 
College  at  Islington,  where  he  learned  printing.  In 
1829-33  he  accompanied  Mr  Grove  and  family  on 
a tour  to  the  East,  visiting  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  St  Petersburg,  Astrakhan,  the  Caucasus, 
Armenia,  and  Peisia.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  publishers,  chiefly  in 
that  of  Charles  Knight,  whose  failure  led  to  less 
constant  employment  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. In  1850  he  received  a civil  list  pension  of 
£100  a year.  Stricken  with  paralysis,  he  died  at 
Cannstadt,  in  Wlirtemberg,  November  25,  18/54. 
His  principal  works  are  The  Pictorial  Bible  ( 1838  ; 
new  ed.  1855),  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (1839- 
40),  History  of  Palestine  (1843),  The  Lost  Senses — 
Deafness  and  Blindness  (1845),  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  (1848-53),  and  Dailtj  Bible  Illustrations 
(1849-53;  new  ed.  by  Dr  Porter,  8 vols.  1867).  He 
also  edited  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  ( 1848- 
53).  In  1844  the  university  of  Giessen  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  Kitto  had  a working 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
modern  tongues.  See  his  Life  by  Eadie  ( 1857 ) and 
Ry land  (1856). 

Kifl-kiailg,  or  Chiu-CHIANG,  a Chinese  treaty- 
port  on  the  Yang-tsze-kiang.  Pop.  53,000. 

Kiung-cllOW,  chief  city  of  Hainan  (q.v.). 

Kiwi.  See  Apteryx. 

Kizil-bashes,  Persianised  Turks.  See  Afghan- 
istan, Khiva. 

Kizil-Irmak.  See  Asia  Minor. 

Kizil-Kuill  ( meaning  ‘ Red  Sands  ’ ),  a sandy 
desert  in  Russian  Turkestan,  lying  between  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Amu-Daria  and  Syr-Daria. 
They  stretch  south-east  from  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
rise  from  an  elevation  of  150  feet  at  the  sea  to 
2000  towards  Bokhara.  They  are  partly  of  shifting 
nature  and  partly  stationary,  and  are  diversified  liy 
numerous  undulations  or  ridges  of  sand,  between 
which  extensive  patches  of  clay  occur.  North-east 
of  the  Caspian  stretches  the  Kara-Kum  (‘Black 
Sands’)  desert,  a former  bed  of  the  sea. 

Kjerulf,  Halfdan,  composer,  was  born  at 
Christiania,  15th  September  1815,  and  studied  law, 
but  devoted  himself  to  music.  He  wrote  much  for 
the  piano,  but  is  best  known  for  his  charming 
songs,  full  of  melody  and  true  Norwegian  feeling. 
He  died  11th  August  1868.  There  is  an  English 
album  of  his  songs,  the  translations  by  Marzials 
(1883). 

Kjbbenhavii.  See  Copenhagen. 

Klagenflirt.  the  capital  (since  1518)  of  the 
duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  Austria,  on  the  Gian,  262 
miles  SW.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  The  palace  of  the 
Prince-bishop  of  Gurk  possesses  a noteworthy 
chapel ; and  in  the  town  there  are  schools  of  mining, 
agriculture,  technical  arts,  &c.,  a library  of  35,000 
vols. , and  the  Rudolfinum  museum.  Klagenfurt  has 
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a large  white-lead  factory,  and  maimfactures  leather, 
cast-iron,  tobacco,  &c.  An  active  transit  trade  is 
carried  on.  Pop.  (1890)  19,756.  The  fortifications 
were  dismantled  by  the  French  in  1809,  and  now, 
converted  into  promenades,  separate  the  town  from 
its  four  suburbs. 

Klapka,  Geoege,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
and  skilful  generals  of  the  Hungarian  war,  was 
born  at  Temesvar  on  7th  April  1820.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Austrian 
army,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  placed 
himself  at  the  service  of  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment, and  took  a prominent  part  in  nearly  all  the 
battles  against  the  Austrians  between  February  and 
August ; in  more  than  one  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  decided  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  career  was  his 
defence  of  Komorn,  which  he  continued  to  hold  for 
some  weeks  after  all  the  rest  of  Hungary  had  sub- 
mitted. He  lived  in  exile  until  the  amnesty  of 
1867  let  him  return ; and  he  died  17th  May  1892. 
He  wrote  The  National  War  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  ( 1851 ),  one  of  the  best  works  on  the 
subject;  The  War  in  the  East  (1855);  and  two 
series  of  Memoirs  (1850  and  1886). 

Klaproth,  Heinrich  Julius  von,  orientalist, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  11th  October  1783,  the  son  of 
Professor  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth  (1743-1817), 
chemist  and  mineralogist.  At  fourteen  under- 
taking the  study  of  Chinese,  in  1805  he  was 
appointed  interpreter  to  a Russian  embassy  to 
China.  It  was  stopped  on  the  frontier,  when 
Klaproth  took  the  opportunity  of  exploring  Siberia, 
as  afterwards  (in  1807-8)  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia. 
Returning  to  Germany  in  1812,  he  settled  three 
years  later  in  Paris,  where  in  1816  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Asiatic  Languages,  and  where  he  died, 
20th  August  1835.  From  1802  onwards  he  published 
innumerable  works,  in  German  and  later  in  French, 
on  the  subject  of  his  travels,  of  Asiatic  philology 
and  ethnology,  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  &c.  A 
blot  on  their  erudition  and  acuteness  is  his  virulent 
assaults  on  other  scholars.  His  Erfitidung  des 
Kompasses  was  edited  by  Wittstein  in  1885. 

Rlausenburg  (Hungarian  Kolozsvdr),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  in  Transylvania,  is  situated  95  miles 
by  rail  E.  by  S.  from  Grosswardein.  It  consists  of 
the  inner  town,  formerly  fortified,  and  of  five 
suburbs.  Here  are  a university,  with  four  faculties 
(founded  in  1872),  and  a Unitarian  College,  both 
with  libraries,  an  observatory,  a music  school,  and 
numerous  other  educational  establishments.  The 
town  possesses  the  national  museum,  with  anti- 
quities, scientific  collections,  and  a library  of 
45,000  \ ols.  Klausenburg  was  captured  by  the 
Hungarians  under  Bern  on  Christmas  Day  1848. 
Machines,  oil,  and  spirits  are  manufactured.  Pop. 
(1880)  29,921  ; (1890)  32,729. 

Klaiistlial,  the  chief  mining-town  of  the  north- 
ern Harz  Mountains,  stands  on  a bleak  plateau 
(1985  feet),  25  miles  NE.  of  Gottingen.  The  ores 
raised  are  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  There  is 
a good  mining  academy,  with  library,  museum,  and 
laboratory.  Zellerfeld,  divided  from  Klausthal  by 
a brook,  is  also  a mining  centre.  The  mines  are 
the  property  of  the  Prussian  government.  Pop. 
8871 ; but  including  Zellerfeld,  13,278.  The  men 
are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  mines  and 
smelting- works. 

Kl^ber,  Jean  Baptiste,  a distinguished 
French  soldier,  born  in  March  1753  at  Strasburg, 
where  his  father  was  a builder.  He  was  destined 
for  an  architect,  but  his  opportune  assistance  in  a 
Paris  tavern  brawl  to  two  young  German  nobles 
obtained  him  a nomination  to  the  military  school 
of  Munich,  and  afterwards  a commission  in  the 
Austrian  army.  This,  however,  he  resigned  after 


a few  years,  and  returned  to  France  to  become 
inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort.  In  1792 
he  enlisted  in  the  Haut-Rhin  volunteers,  and 
rapidly  rose  in  rank,  becoming  general  of  brigade 
in  1793.  As  such  he  commanded  in  the  Vendean 
war,  but  was  recalled  for  advocating  more  lenient 
measures.  Next  year,  as  general  of  division  in  the 
northern  army  under  Jourdan,  he  led  tlie  left 
wing  at  Fleurus,  and  captured  Maestricht ; an(l  in 
June  1796  he  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Altenkirchen  over  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg.  He 
accomjjanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  as  a general 
of  division,  was  dangerously ' wounded  at  the 
eaptiire  of  Alexandria,  but  recovered  so  as  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Syria,  and  won  the  battle 
of  Mount  Tabor  (1799).  When  Bonaparte  left 
Egypt  he  entrusted  the  chief  command  there  to 
Kleber,  who  concluded  a convention  with  Com- 
modore Sidney  Smith  for  its  evacuation  ; but  on 
Admiral  Keith’s  refusal  to  ratify  this  convention 
Kleber  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  reconquering 
Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  army  at  Helio- 
polis. During  an  attempt  to  conclude  a treaty 
with  the  Turks  Kleber  was  assassinated  by  a 
Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo,  14th  June  1800.  There 
are  Lives  by  Ernouf  (1867)  and  Pajol  (1877). 
Kleene-bok.  See  Antelope. 

Kleist,  Ewald  Christian  von,  German  poet, 
was  born  at  Zeblin,  near  Koslin  in  Pomerania,  on 
7th  March  1715.  In  1740  Frederick  the  Great 
induced  him  to  enter  the  Prussian  army ; he  was 
severely  wounded  whilst  leading  an  attack  on  a 
hostile  battery  at  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  and 
died  twelve  days  later  (24th  August  1759)  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  The  lyric  poet  Gleim  first 
taught  him  how  to  develop  his  poetic  talents.  His 
name  is  best  known  from  his  Poems,  especially  the 
one  entitled  Fruhling,  a sort  of  descriptive  lyric. 
Besides  this  he  wrote  tales  ( Die  Freundschaft  and 
Arist),  idylls  (Irin,  &c. ),  fables,  and  hymns.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  Works  was  issued  by  A.  Sauer 
( 1884).  See  Life  by  Einbeck  ( 1861 ). 

Kleist,  Heinrich  von,  German  dramatist  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  on  18th 
October  1777.  At  first  he  followed  the  family 
profession  and  entered  the  army ; but  left  it  in 
1799  to  study,  yet  science  he  soon  abandoned  for 
literature.  As  a writer  his  aims  and  desires  out- 
ran his  ability  to  execute,  and  his  works  are  marred 
by  want  of  clearness  and  artistic  completeness ; 
in  fact,  he  has  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Romantic  school,  to  which  he  belongs.  Neverthe- 
less, his  best  plays,  such  as  Der  Prinz  von  Hom- 
iurg,  Das  Katchen  von  Heilhronn,  Hermanns- 
schlacht,  and  Der  zerhrochene  Krug,  possess  suffi- 
cient vigour  and  fidelity  to  life  to  make  them 
popular  even  at  the  present  day.  The  best  of  his 
tales  is  Michael  Kohlhaas,  a story  of  Bi-andenburg 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  morbid  tendencies  in  his 
character  made  him  quail  before  the  adversities 
against  which  he  had  to  battle,  and  at  last  brought 
him  to  a suicide’s  grave.  He  shot  himself,  after 
first  shooting  a woman  whom  he  loved,  and  who 
like  him  was  weary  of  life,  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Wan  near  Potsdam,  21st  November  1811.  His 
works  did  not  gain  recognition  until  after  his 
death  ; they  were  first  made  known  by  Tieck,  who 
in  1826  published  Kleist’s  Gesarnmelte  Schriften  (3 
vols. ; new  ed.  1874).  See  Life  by  Brahm  (1884). 

Kleplits,  Greek  brigands.  See  Brigands. 

Kleptomania  (Gr.  klepto,  ‘ I steal  ’).  Among 
the  phenomena  of  certain  minds  that  are  not  re- 
garded as  technically  insane  or  criminal  are  observed 
inordinate  tendencies  to  acquire,  to  collect,  and 
to  hoard.  All  young  children  desire  and  will  at 
once  appropriate  whatever  they  fancy.  So  long  as 
such  impulses  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
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property  of  others,  or  involve  a flagrant  breach  of 
law,  they  are  readily  admitted  as  an  indication  of 
disease,  or  as  an  absurdity  and  eccentricity  which 
may  help  to  consign  the  individual  to  an  asylum  or 
to  contempt,  but  concern  no  one  else.  But  when- 
ever the  amount  of  the  object  appropriated,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  purloined,  bring 
the  matter  into  a court  of  law,  the  act  is  treated 
as  a theft.  Such  conduct  is  often  the  result  of 
disease ; it  is  rarely  a disease  by  itself.  The  in- 
clination to  steal  is  a premonitory  indication  of 
some  forms  of  mental  disorder : it  is  a characteristic 
symptom  of  many  others,  where  violence,  or  de- 
lusion, or  incoherence  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
source  from  which  it  springs.  But  there  are  other 
cases  in  whicli  the  morbid  origin  cannot  be  so 
clearly  demonstrated — where  the  mind  is  clear  and 
cogent,  the  morals  pure,  and  where  theft  is  almost 
the  only  proof  of  insanity.  There  is  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  propensity  to  steal 
may  become  so  irresistible,  and  the  will  so  impotent, 
that  the  appropriation  is  involuntary,  and  the 
perpetrator  irresponsible.  It  then  forms  one  of 
the  varieties  of  insanity  ( see  the  article  Insanity  ) 
characterised  by  defective  inhibition.  The  gratifica- 
tion of  the  impulse  is  commonly  found  associated 
with  ph5^sical  changes  and  conditions  which  may 
be  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  healthy  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system ; 
but  that  connection  is  not  invariable,  and  tlie  best 
mode  of  establishing  the  reality  of  such  a disease 
is  to  consider  marked  cases  in  relation  to  the 
character,  interests,  and  previous  deportment  of 
the  individual,  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  taken, 
and  to  the  motives.  A baronet  of  large  fortune 
stole,  while  on  the  Continent,  pieces  of  old  iron 
and  of  broken  crockery.  A clergyman  of  great 
usefulness  abstracted  from  book-shops  and  stalls 
hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  objects  are 
often  stolen  ostentatiously,  or  without  any  ade- 
quate precautions  to  conceal  the  attempt ; they 
are  often  of  no  value ; the  act  is  without  motive, 
promptly  and  spontaneously  avowed,  and,  if  over- 
looked, repeated.  The  article  acquired  is  restored, 
or  disregarded  ; and  although  money  is  rarely 
taken,  bright  and  coloured  objects  most  generally 
excite  cupidity. 

See  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Psychological  Medicine  ; 

Clouston,  Mental  Diseases  (2d  ed.  1887). 

Klondike,  or  Klondyke,  a sniall  tributary  of 
the  Yukon  river  in  the  Canadian  district  of  Yukon, 
separated  from  the  North-West  Territories  in  1895. 
The  Klondike  (properly  Thron-duiclc,  ‘plenty  of 
fish  ’)  gives  name  to  an  extraordinarily  rich  auriferous 
region,  partially  known  as  early  as  1873.  Gold- 
mining was  being  carried  on  on  the  Lewis  and 
Stewart  rivets  in  the  early  eighties,  but  only  in 
1896  was  gold  found  on  the  ipondike  in  such 
abundance  as  to  cause  the  desertion  of  the  adjoin- 
ing diggings  and  to  create  a rush  from  Europe, 
renewed  in  1897  and  1898.  Dawson,  where  the 
Klondike  enters  the  Yukon  river,  is  60  miles  east 
of  the  Alaskan  (U.S.)  frontier. 

Klopstock,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  was  born 
2d  July  1724,  at  Quedlinburg.  Incited  by  Virgil’s 
Mneid  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  he  resolved 
to  write  a great  epic  poem  whilst  a theological 
student  at  Jena  (1745),  selected  for  his  theme  The 
Messiah,  and  while  at  Leipzig  got  the  first  three 
cantos  published  in  a Bremen  magazine  (1748). 
They 'were  received  with  enthusiasm,  except  by 
Gottsched,  who  denounced  his  language  and  verse 
structure  as  heretical  innovations.  He  settled  in 
Hamburg  in  1771  with  a sinecure  appointment, 
and  pensions  from  the  king  of  Denmark  (since 
1751 ) and  the  margrave  of  Baden.  In  1773  the 
last  cantos  of  The  Messiah  were  published  ; the  poet 


died  14th  March  1803.  His  name  has  (or  rather 
had)  a very  high  jilace  in  German  literature.  For  in- 
."tance,  fie  was  taken  by  the  Gottinger  Dichterbund 
as  their  model  and  poetic  hero,  and  was  greatly 
admired  by  young  Schiller.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  poetry,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  helped  to  inaugurate  the 
golden  age  of  German  literature,  and  exercised  a 
very  beneficial  influence  on  the  national  taste. 
When  he  first  began  to  write,  the  literature  of 
Germany  was  dominated  by  French  influences — a 
cold,  correct,  unimaginative  spirit.  Klopstock 
broke  loose  from  this  despotism  and  breathed  the 
air  of  freedom  into  German  poetry.  Odes,  tragedies 
— in  which  he  introduces  Arminius  as  a national 
hero — and  biblical  dramas,  with  some  hymns,  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  his  jroetiy.  Of  these  his 
Odes  alone  possess  interest  and  value  now.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  12  vols.  ( 1798- 
1817),  and  in  9 vols.  (1839).  The  Messiah  has  been 
translated  into  both  English  verse  and  prose.  See 
Life  by  Muncker  (1887-88). 

Kluchevskaya.  See  Kamchatka. 

Knapweed.  See  Centaurea. 

Knaresborough,  a market-town  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Nidd,  3^  miles  NE. 
of  Harrogate  and  17  WNW.  of  York.  It  has  a 
church  (restored  1872),  with  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  Slingsbys  ; a grammar-school  (1616); 
remains  of  a castle  (1170),  in  which  Richard  II. 
was  imprisoned,  and  which  was  dismantled  in 
1648  ; a ‘ dropping  well,’  with  petrifying  properties  ; 
and  St  Robert’s  Cave,  in  which  Eugene  Aram 
buried  his  victim  in  1745.  Mother  Shipton  is 
claimed  as  a native,  and  Jack  Metcalf,  the  blind 
road-surveyor.  Linen  and  woollen  rugs  are  the 
staple  manufactures.  Knaresborough  returned  two 
members  from  1550  till  1867,  and  one  until  1885. 
Pop.  (1851)  55S6;  (1881)  5000;  (1891)  4770.  See 
works  by  Calvert  (1844)  and  Grainge  (1871 ). 

Knee,  the  articulation  between  the  femur  or 
thigh-bone,  above,  and  the  tibia  or  shin-bone, 
below.  A third  bone,  the  patella,  or  knee-cap, 
also  enters  into  the  structure  of  this  joint  ante- 
riorly. The  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones  are 
covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by 
ligaments,  some  of  which  invest  the  joint  and 
lie  external  to  it,  while  others  occupy  its  interior. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  the  largest  in  the  body. 
It  lines  the  investing 
ligament,  and  is  pro- 
longed on  the  front 
of  the  femur  above 
the  articular  surface, 
covers  certain  of  the 
ligaments  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  joint, 
and  forms  folds  on  a 
large  cushion  of  fat 
placed  between  the 
tibia  and  patella. 

The  most  import- 
ant of  the  external 
ligaments  are  the  an- 
terior or  Ligamentum 
Patellce,  which  is  in 
reality  that  portion  of 
the  Quadriceps  Ex- 
tensor Cruris  which 
is  continued  from  the 
knee  - cap  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia ; 
one  internal  and  two 
external  lateral  liga- 
ments ; a posterior 
ligament ; and  a cap- 
sular ligament,  which  surrounds  the  joint  in  the 


V ertical  Sagittal  Section  through 
the  inner  half  of  the  Left 
Knee  (from  Macalister) : 

I,  femur ; t,  tibia ; c,  patella ; d, 
tendon  of  quadriceps  muscle ; e, 
ligamentum  patellie ; /,  subcrureal 
bursa  ; g,  prepatellar  bursa ; hh, 
internal  semilunar  cartilage  ; i, 
ligamentum  posticum ; k,  inner 
head  of  gastrocnemius. 
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intervals  left  by  the  preceding  ligaments.  The 
positions  of  these  ligaments  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicated hy  their  names.  Of  the  internal  ligaments 
the  two  crucial,  so  called  because  they  cross  one 
another,  are  the  most  important.  The  external 
and  internal  semilunar  cartilages  are  usually  placed 
amongst  the  internal  ligaments ; they  are  two 
crescentic  plates  of  Hhro-cartilage.  The  convex 
border  of  each  cartilage  is  thick ; the  concave  fi'ee 
border  is  thin.  Each  cartilage  covers  nearly  the 
marginal  two-thii-ds  of  the  corresponding  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by  its  form  deepens  these 
surfaces  for  firmer  articulation  with  the  condyles 
of  the  femur. 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those  of  a 
hinge-joint — namely,  flexion  and  extension  ; but  it 
is  also  capable  of  slight  rotatory  motion  when  the 
knee  is  half-flexed.  During  flexion  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  backwards  upon  the 
condyles  of  the  femur ; while  in  extension  they 
glide  forwards.  The  whole  range  of  motion  of  this 
joint,  from  extreme  flexion  to  extreme  extension, 
is  about  135°.  Judging  from  its  articular  surfaces, 
which  have  comparatively  little  adaptation  for 
each  other,  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  was  a 
weak  and  insecure  joint ; and  yet  it  is  very  rarely 
dislocated.  Its  real  strength  depends  on  the  large 
size  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  on  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  ligaments,  and  on 
the  powerful  muscles  and  fascine  by  which  it  is 
invested.  See  Joints,  where  also  the  excision  of 
the  knee-joint  is  discussed. 

The  Knee-c.ip,  or  Patella,  is  a Sesamoid  Bone 
(q.v. ),  developed  in  the  single  tendon  of  the  rectus, 
crureus,  vastus  externus,  and  vastus  internus  muscles 
— the  great  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg. 
It  is  heart-shaped  in  form,  the  broad  end  being 
directed  upwards,  and  the  apex  downwards.  The 
anterior  or  external  surface  is  convex,  perforated 
by  small  apertures  for  the  entrance  of  vessels,  and 
marked  by  rough  longitudinal  strine  ; the  posterior 
or  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  divided  into  two 
facets  by  a vertical  ridge,  which  corresponds  and  fits 
into  the  groove  on  the  lower  articulating  surface  of 
the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  while  the  two  facets  (of 
which  the  outer  is  the  broader  and  deeper)  corre- 
spond to  the  articular  surface  of  the  two  condyles. 

This  bone  is  liable  both  to  dislocation  and 
fracture.  Dislocation  may  occur  either  inwards 
or  outwards ; but  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  out- 
ward direction.  The  displacement  may  be  caused 
either  by  mechanical  violence,  or  by  too  sudden 
contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  in  whose  con- 
joined tendon  it  lies  ; and  is  most  liable  to  occur 
in  knock-kneed,  flabby  persons.  Except  in  one 
rare  variety,  the  dislocation  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  M’ithout  any  difficulty.  Fracture  of  the 
patella  may,  like  dislocation,  be  caused  either  by 
muscular  action  or  by  mechanical  violence. 

Fracture  by  violent  muscular  action,  as  when  a 
person  in  danger  of  falling  forwards  attempts  to 
recover  himself  by  throwing  the  body  backwards, 
is  the  more  common  of  the  two  forms.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  relaxing  the  opposing  muscles  by 
raising  the  trunk,  and  slightly  elevating  the  limb, 
which  should  be  kept  in  a straight  position.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
broken  surfaces  into  exact  apposition  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  bony  reunion  of  the  parts,  and 
the  case  generally  results  either  in  mere  ligament- 
ous union  or  in  no  true  union  at  all. 

Kneelingi  was  probably  the  general  posture  of 
the  early  Christians  in  prayer  not  regulated  by 
public  authority,  but  the  early  church  made  no 
distinction  in  language  between  kneeling  and 
prostration.  At  communion  the  first  prayer  was 
said  kneeling,  the  rest  of  the  liturgy  standing.  At 
other  times  of  service  the  rule  was  for  all  to  kneel 
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in  prayer  except  on  Sundays  and  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide.  In  the  modern  Catholic  Church 
kneeling  is  the  usual  attitude  at  prayer,  as  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches,  and  with  some  Anglicans,  the  celebrant, 
after  kneeling  in  adoration,  communicates  standing. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  sacrament  is  received  kneeling ; 
Lutherans  stand  at  prayer.  Presbyterians  sit  when 
receiving  the  communion,  and  were  till  lately 
accustomed  to  stand  at  prayer ; recently  kneeling 
at  prayer  has  become  the  usual  practice,  save  in 
the  remoter  districts  of  Scotland. 

Kneller*  Sir  Godfrey,  a portrait-painter,  was 
born  at  Liibeck  on  8th  August  1646,  and  learned 
painting  under  Rembrandt  and  Ferdinand  Bob 
Whilst  studying  further  in  Italy  he  chose  historical 
subjects,  but  afterwards  gave  himself  entirely  to 
portrait-painting.  In  1676  he  went  to  London,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  1680,  was  appointed 
court-painter  to  Charles  II.  This  office  he  retained 
during  the  reign  of  .lames  II.,  and  continued  to  fill 
it  after  the  Revolution.  In  1691  William  III. 
knighted  him,  and  in  1715  George  1.  made  him  a 
baronet.  He  died  at  Twickenham,  7th  November 
1723,  and  a monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  a highly  laudatory 
inscription  by  Pope.  Kneller’s  best-known  pro- 
ductions are  the  ‘ Beauties  of  Hampton  Court ' 
(painted  by  order  of  William  III.),  his  portraits 
of  the  ‘Kit-Cat  Club,’  and  of  nine  sovereigns 
(Charles  II.  to  George  I.  of  England,  Louis  XIV., 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.).  He 
painted  avowedly  for  the  love  of  money,  and  hence 
never  did  justice  to  the  undoubted  talent  he  pos- 
sessed. His  reputation  was  due  to  his  rapid  brush 
and  his  quick  eye  for  likeness,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  nobody  to  dispute  supremacy  with  him. 
For  Kneller  Hall,  his  house  at  Twickenham,  see 
Band  (Military). 

Knickerbocker,  Herman  Jansen,  of  Fries- 
land, Holland,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
New  York.  A descendant,  Johannes  (1749-1827), 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  'Washington  Irving,  who 
immortalised  the  name  by  his  History  of  New  York 
hy  ‘Diedrich  Knickerbocker’  (1809).  It  has  since 
been  used  as  a generic  term  for  New  York  families 
descended  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers. 

Knight,  Charles,  author  and  publisher,  was 
born  in  1791.  The  son  of  a Windsor  bookseller,  in 
1811  with  his  father  he  established  the  Windsor  and 
Eton  Express,  and  continued  to  edit  it  until  1821,  at 
the  same  time  printing  the  Etonian.  The  Plain 
Englishman  (1820-22),  which  was  the  first  attempt 
to  produce  cheap  literature  of  a high  tone,  was  jointly 
edited  by  Charles  Knight  and  Commissioner  Lockei- 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Removing  to  London  in 
1822,  Knight  began  to  publish  important  works  in 
various  classes  of  literature,  and  he  also  founded 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  to  which  Macaulay, 
Praed,  Moultrie,  and  other  writers  of  promise  con- 
tril)uted.  In  1827  he  became  connected  with  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
which  he  published  many  valuable  works  and  serials, 
including  the  Penny  Magazine  (1832-45),  which 
attained  a circulation  of  200,000  copies  weekly. 
Knight  began  to  issue  in  1838  the  Penny  Gyclopmdia, 
upon  which  he  expended  for  contributions  alone  the 
sum  of  £40,000.  This  was  followed  by  the  English 
Cyclopcedia  ( 1854-61 ),  the  British  Almanac,  and  its 
Companion.  Knight  edited  the  Pictorial  Shake- 
speare, and  was  the  author  of  William  Shake- 
speare: a Biography.  He  likewise  issued  The  Land 
We  Live  Ln  and  other  works.  In  185.3  Knight 
published  Once  Upon  a Time,  which  consisted  or  a 
collection  of  papers  from  the  periodicals ; and  in 
1855  Knowledge  is  Power,  a work  based  upon  two 
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smaller  volumes — Results  of  Machiner'y  and  Bights 
of  Industry — which  secured  a large  sale  at  a time 
when  the  improvements  in  machinery  excited  a 
liostile  feeling  and  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labour  were  consideiably  strained.  In  1862 
Knight  completed  his  Popular  History  of  England, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  seven  years, 
rfis  Passages  of  a Worldng  Life  during  Half  a 
Century,  -which  appeared  in  1863-65,  recounted  the 
struggles  of  his  own  life  as  well  as  gave  interesting- 
pictures  of  the  numerous  literary  and  political 
l>ersonages  with  whom  he  had  been  associated. 
Knight’s  compilations,  Half-hours  with  the  Best 
Authors,  Half-hours  of  English  History,  and  Half- 
hours  with  the  Best  Letter-writers,  have  become 
widely  popular.  By  his  ajDpointment  in  1860  as 
puljlisher  of  the  London  Gazette  £1200  per  annum 
was  assured  to  him.  He  died  at  Addlestone,  Surrey, 
9tli  March  1873.  See  Life  by  goddaughter  (1892). 

Knighthood.  The  word  ‘ knight  ’ is  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cniht, 
which  meant  originally  a youth,  and  afterwards  a 
servant  or  attendant,  and  soon  came  to  be  "lestricted 
to  the  military  attendants  upon  nobles  and  great 
officers  of  state.  This  personal  relation  was 
subsequently  strengthened  by  the  feudal  relation 
of  tenancy,  in  virtue  of  which  the  knight  held 
land  of  his  superior  under  condition  of  rendering 
iiim  military  service  in  return  (see  Feudalism). 
The  origin  of  medieval  knighthood,  as  a solemn 
investiture  and  profession  of  arms,  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Embryonic  forms  of  the  institution  can 
be  traced  amongst  the  early  Teutonic  nations,  and 
especially  the  Franks.  The  customs  of  chivalry 
associated  with  King  Arthur  and  Charlemagne’s 
l)aladins  are  of  course  those  of  a later  era,  the  epoch 
of  the  romance  writers.  The  custom  and  practice 
of  knighthood  were  established  in  England,  but  as 
an  essentially  feudal  institution,  by  the  Norman 
kings.  The  system  of  knight-service  empowered 
the  king,  or  a superior  lord  who  was  a subject,  to 
compel  every  holder  of  a certain  extent  of  land, 
called  a knight’s  fee,  to  become  a member  of  the 
knightly  order,  his  investiture  being  accounted 
proof  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  knightly  arms 
and  was  sufficiently  trained  in  their  use.  After 
the  long  war  between  France  and  England  it  be- 
came the  practice  for  the  sovereign  to  receive 
money  compensations  from  subjects  who  were 
unwilling  to  receive  knighthood,  a system  out  of 
which  grew  a series  of  grievances,  leading  eventu- 
ally to  the  total  abolition  of  knight-service  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  ceremonies  jn-actised  in  conferring  knight- 
hood have  varied  at  different  periods ; but  two 
broadly-marked  ceremonial  forms  may  be  recog- 
nised, the  simple  dubbing  and  the  formal  investi- 
ture as  a semi-religious  ceremony.  In  general,  in 
the  more  elaborate  ceremony,  fasting  and  bathing 
were  necessary  preparatives,  and  the  actual  crea- 
tion was  preceded  by  solemn  confession  and  a mid- 
night vigil  in  the  church,  followed  by  the  reception 
of  the  eucharist.  The  new  knight  offered  his  sw-ord 
on  the  altar,  to  signify  his  devotion  to  the  church 
and  determination  to  lead  a holy  life.  The  sword 
was  redeemed  by  a sum  of  money,  had  a benedic- 
tion pronounced  over  it,  and  was  girded  on  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  present.  The  title  rvas  con- 
ferred by  binding  the  sword  and  spurs  on  the 
candidate,  after  which  the  person  wlio  conferred 
the  order  dealt  him  a blow  on  the  cheek  or  shoulder, 
saying,  ‘Be  thou  a good  and  faithful  knight,’  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  new  knight  then  took  an 
oath  to  protect  the  distressed,  to  maintain  i-ight 
against  might,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  to  stain 
his  character  as  a knight  and  a Christian.  The 
religious  character  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have 
become  thus  prominent  in  and  after  the  foundation 


of  the  militant  monastic  orders  in  Palestine,  as  the 
Knights  Templars  (see  Templars)  and  Knights  of 
St  John  (see  Hospitallers).  A knight  might  be 
degraded  for  the  infringement  of  any  part  of  his 
oath,  in  which  case  his  spurs  were  chopped  off  with  a 
hatchet,  his  sword  broken,  his  escutcheon  reversed, 
and  some  religious  observances  were  added,  duiing 
which  each  piece  of  armour  was  taken  off'  in  suc- 
cession, and  cast  from  the  recreant  knight.  This 
ceremony  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  was  per- 
formed in  effigy  as  late  as  1814  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dundonald  (q.v. ). 

‘Knights  errant’  were  they  who  wandered  seek- 
ing foenien  worthy  of  their  steel,  and  acquiiing 
fame  at  joust  and  tourney,  by  maintaining  the 
pre-eminence  in  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies  to 
whom  they  had  vowed  service.  The  ( unhistorical ) 
‘Knights  of  the  Round  Table’  (see  Arthur)  and 
the  paladins  of  Charlemagne  (see  Roland)  are 
types  of  those  whose  mission  it  was  to  succour 
distressed  damsels  and  destroy  tyrants  ; and  Amadis 
(q.v.)  maj^  be  taken  as  a representative  hero  of 
those  romances  of  chivalry  which  Cervantes  satir- 
ised in  Don  Quixote.  Sad  specimens  of  the  military 
knights  in  a degraded  condition  were  the  robber 
knights  (Eaubritter)  ot  Germany,  who  lived  largely 
by  levying  blackmail  on  merchants  or  by  sheer 
plunder. 

Knighthood,  originally  a military  distinction, 
came,  in  the  Ibth  century,  to  be  occasionally  con- 
ferred on  civilians,  as  a reward  for  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  crown  or  community.  The  first 
civil  knight  in  England  was  Sir  William  Walworth, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  who  won  that  distinction  by 
slaying  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  presence  of  the 
king.  Since  the  abolition  of  knight-service  knight- 
hood has  been  conferred  without  any  regard  to  pro- 
perty, as  a mark  of  tlie  soveieign’s  esteem,  or  as  a 
reward  for  services  of  any  kind,  civil  or  military. 
In  recent  times  it  has  been  bestowed  at  least  as 
often  on  administrative  officials,  scholars,  lawyers, 
physicians,  artists,  and  citizens  as  on  soldiers. 
Although  knighthood  could  originally  be  conferred 
by  any  person  of  kniglitly  condition,  the  right 
to  bestow  it  was  early  restricted  to  persons  of  rank, 
and  afterwards  to  the  sovereign  or  his  representa- 
tive, as  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  England 
the  sovereign  now  bestows  knighthood  by  a verbal 
declaration,  accompanied  with  a simple  ceremony 
of  imposition  of  the  sword,  and  without  any  patent 
or  written  instrument  (see  Accolade).  In  some 
few  instances  knighthood  has  been  conferred  by 
patent,  when  the  persons  knighted  could  not  con- 
veniently  come  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  as  in 
the  case  of  governors  of  colonies,  or  other  persons 
occupying  prominent  situations  abroad.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  also  occasionally,  but  larely, 
exercises  a delegated  power  of  conferring  knight- 
hood. The  monosyllable  ‘ Sir  ’ is  prefi.xed  to  the 
Christian  names  of  knights  and  baronets,  and  their 
wives  have  the  legal  designation  of  ‘Dame,’  which 
in  common  intercourse  becomes  ‘Lady.’  For  the 
existing  orders  of  knighthood,  see  Orders,  Bath, 
Garter,  Thistle,  Golden  Fleece,  &c. 

Persons  who  are  simply  knights,  without  belong- 
ing to  any  order,  are  called  in  England  Knights 
Bachelors.  Knighthood  of  this  kind  is  now  only 
conferred  in  Great  Britain.  A degree  of  knighthood 
called  Banneret  (q.v.)  formerly  existed  in  England 
and  France ; it  was  given  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
reward  for  the  iierformance  of  some  heroic  act. 
It  is  noticeable  that,  whereas  the  German  word 
for  knight  is  Bitter,  the  word  Icnecht,  etymologic- 
ally the  same  as  knight,  means  the  squire  or  a still 
humbler  attendant  of  the  knight.  The  French 
knight  (see  Legion  of  Honour)  is  chevalier,  the 
Italian  cavaliere.  The  form  of  helmet  which  the 
requirements  of  the  later  heraldry  have  appropri- 
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ated  to  knights  is  figured  under  Heraldry  (fig. 
xi. ).  For  Knights  of  the  Shire,  see  Parliament. 

See  Grose,  Military  Antiquities  ; Stubbs,  Constitutional 
History;  British  Orders  of  Knighthood ; Hallam, 

Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages ; O.  Mills,  History  of 
Chivalry  { 1825 ) ; Gautier,  La  Chevalerie  ( 1884) ; Eeibisch, 
Oeschichte  des  Riiterthums  (1842);  Schreckenstein,  Die 
Bitterwurde  (1884) ; Major  Lawrence-Archer’s  Orders  of 
Chivalry  (1888). 

Knight-service.  See  Tenure. 

Knights  of  Labour,  a national  labour  organi- 
sation in  the  United  States,  founded  at  Philadelphia 
in  1869.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  trades-unions 
as  embracing  all  classes  and  kinds  of  labour,  even 
clerks,  sempstresses,  &c.,  and  extending,  through 
its  local  assemblies,  over  the  whole  country.  The 
professed  objects  of  the  body  are  just  and  reason- 
able, and  such  as  appeal  strongly  to  public  sym- 
pathy. The  first  general  assembly  was  held  in 
1878  ; from  this  year  the  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  oaths  of  secrecy  formerly  administered  were 
abolished  soon  after.  In  1883  there  were  53,000 
members,  in  1886  there  were  730,000  ; in  1886  and 
1887,  however,  the  system  of  ‘boycotting’  having 
been  introduced,  the  business  of  the  country  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  since  then  the  strength  of 
the  organisation  has  declined.  At  the  convention 
of  1888  the  total  was  admitted  to  have  fallen  below 
500,000  ; and  dissensions  further  weakened  the 
body.  Unavailing  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
leaders  led  to  many  withdrawals,  and  the  power  of 
the  organisation  was  weakened.  See  Grangers, 
International,  Trade  Unions. 

Knights  Templars.  See  Templars. 

Knipperdolling.  Bernard,  a noted  leader 
(1527-36)  of  the  fanatical  Anabaptists  (q.v.). 

Knitting.  See  Hosiery. 

Knock,  a village  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  17 
miles  ESE.  of  Castlebar,  where  an  alleged  lumin- 
ous apparition  of  the  Virgin  appeared  on  the  chapel 
wall  in  1880.  For  a considerable  time  afterwards 
crowds  of  pilgrims  flocked  to  the  scene,  and  numer- 
ous miraculous  cures  were  reported.  Pop.  of  parish, 
3241. 

Knock-knee.  See  Leg. 

Knole.  See  Sevenoaks. 

Knot  (Tringa  camitus),  a wading  shore-bird  of 
the  family  Scolopacidse,  in  tlie  same  genus  as  the 
dunlin,  stints,  &c.  It  is  a regular  autumn  visitor 
to  Britain,  especially  to  the  eastern  estuaries,  but 
breeds  in  the  far  north,  and  ranges  as  far  south  as 
the  West  Indies.  The  general  colour,  in  summer, 
is  reddish  brown,  finely  mingled  with  black,  gray, 
and  white  ; in  winter  the  plumage  becomes  mostly 
ash  gray,  and  on  the  under  parts  white.  The  total 
length  is  about  10  inches.  Its  food  consists  in 
great  part  of  small  bivalves,  but  buds  and  insects 
are  also  eaten.  The  bird  used  to  be  caught  and 
fattened  for  the  table. 

Knot,  the  divisions  of  the  log-line  on  board 
ship  (marked  by  knots),  each  having  the  same 
relation  to  a geographical  mile  as  twenty-eight 
.seconds  has  to  an  hour.  Hence  the  number  of 
knots  in  the  log-line  which  run  out  in  twenty-eight 
seeoiids  represents  the  number  of  geographical  or 
nautical  miles  an  hour  which  the  ship  is  going  at 
the  time.  The  geographical  mile  is  ^j^tli  of  a mean 
degree  of  a meridian  on  the  earth  (see  Degree), 
and  is  therefore  TjVth  of  69‘055  English  statute 
niiles  ; hence  when  a ship  is  going  ‘13  knots,’  it 
is  travelling  really  at  the  rate  of  about  15  Eiiglksh 
niiles  an  hour.  See  Log. 


though  almost  all  occupations  using  ropes  or 
cordage  have  special  kinds  of  knots  adapted  to 
their  different  requirements.  While  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  purely  technical,  there  are 
a few  so  generally  useful  in  the  everyday  occur- 
rences of  life  that  they  may  be  shortly  described. 
The  figures  represent  the  various  knots  before 
they  are  drawn  taut,  the  better  to  show  the 
method  of  tying.  Generally,  the  requirements  of 
a useful  knot  may  be  stated  to  be  that  it  should 
neither  ‘slip’  nor  ‘jam’ — i.e.  that,  while  it  holds 
without  danger  of  slipping  while  the  strain  is  on 
it,  when  slackened  it  should  be  easily  untied  again. 
The  simplest  knot  is  the  common  one  tied  on  the 
end  of  a thread  or  cord  to  prevent  it  slipping.  By 
passing  a loop  instead  of  the  end  of  the  cord  the 
common  slip-knot  (fig.  1)  is  formed;  and  a useful 
fixed  loop  is  got  by  tying  a simple  knot,  or  the 
‘ figure  of  8 knot  ’ ( 2 ),  on  the  loop  of  a cord.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  most  useful  running-knots  for  a 


small  cord  is  made  by  means  of  two  simple  knots 
(3).  The  most  secure  method  of  fastening  a 
line  to,  say,  a bucket  is  the  standing  bowline  (4)  ; 
and  a running  bowline  is  formed  by  passing  the 
end  a through  the  loop  b,  thus  making  a running- 
loop.  Another  good  knot  to  make  fast  a bucket 
is  the  anchor-bend  (5).  Out  of  the  score  or  so 
of  methods  of  fastening  a boat’s  painter  the  one 
which  will  be  found  most  useful  is  the  well-known 
two  half- hitches  (6).  The  timber- hitch  (7)  is  use- 
ful for  attaching  a line  to  a spar  or  a stone,  and 
the  clove-hitch  (8)  is  invaluable  for  many  purposes. 
It  is  very  simple  and  cannot  slip. 

A simple  method  of  fastening  a rope  to  a hook 
is  the  blackwall-hitch  ( 9 ),  where  the  strain  on  the 
main  rope  jams  the  end  so  tightly  against  the 
hook  that  it  cannot  slip.  There  are  many  methods 
for  shortening  a rope  temporarily,  one  of  them 
being  the  sheepshank,  the  simplest  form  of  which 
is  shown  in  fig.  10. 

Of  the  methods  for  uniting  the  ends  of  two 


Knot.S  and  Splices  include  all  the  various 
methods  of  tying,  fastening,  and  joining  ropes  or 
cords.  From  150  to  200  different  kinds  of  knots 
may  be  enumerated,  mostly  used  on  shipboard. 


cords  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  secure  is 
the  common  reef-knot  (11),  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguisbed  from  the  ‘granny’  (12),  whicl. 
will  jam  if  it  does  not  slip ; the  reef-knot  will 
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do  neither.  For  very  small  cords  or  thread  the 
best  knot  is  the  weaver’s  (13).  The  fisherman’s 
knot  is  a very  useful  one  for  anglers,  and  is  formed 
by  a simple  knot  in  each  cord  being  slipped  over 
the  other  (14) ; when  drawn  taut  it  is  very  secure, 
and  it  is  easily  separated  by  pulling  the  short  ends. 
A useful  method  of  uniting  large  ropes  is  shown  in 
fig.  15  : tie  a simple  knot  on  the  end  of  one  rope 
and  interlace  the  end  of  the  other,  and  draw  taut. 
This  tie  may  also  be  made  with  the  figure  of  8 
knot.  For  very  large  ropes  the  carrick-bend  (16) 
is  the  simplest  and  most  secure.  The  bowline- 
bend  is  formed  by  looping  two  bowline-knots  into 
each  other.  For  attaching  a small  line  to  a thick 
rope  the  becket-hitch  ( 17)  is  very  useful. 

Splicing  is  the  process  employed  to  join  two 
ropes  when  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a knot.  The 
three  chief  varieties  of  the  splice  are  the  short- 
splice,  the  long-splice,  and  the  eye-splice.  The 
short-splice  is  made  by  unlaying  the  ends  of  two 

ropes  for  a short 
distance  and  fit- 
ting them  closely 
together ; then,  by 
the  help  of  a mar- 
linspike,  the  ends 
are  laced  over  and 
under  the  strands 
of  the  opposite 
rope,  as  shown  in 
fig.  18.  When  each 
strand  has  been 
passed  through 
once,  half  of  it  is 
cut  away  and  the 
remainder  passed 
through  again ; half  of  the  remainder  being  also  cut 
away,  it  is  passed  a third  time,  and,  when  all  the 
strands  are  so  treated,  they  are  hauled  taut  and  cut 
close.  This  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  strands 
tapers  off  the  sj)lice.  Tlie  long-splice  is  employed 
when  the  rope  is  used  to  run  tlirough  a block,  as 
it  does  not  thicken  it.  The  ends  of  the  two  ropes 
are  unlaid  for  a much  longer  distance  than  for  the 
short-splice,  and  similarly  placed  together.  Then 
one  strand  is  taken  and  further  unwound  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  its  vacant  place  filled  up 
with  the  corresponding  strand  of  the  other  rope,  and 
tlie  ends  fastened  as  in  the  short-splice.  Other  two 
of  the  strands  are  similarly  spliced  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  remaining  two  fastened  at  the 
original  joining-place.  The  eye-splice  is,  as  the 
term  implies,  used  to  form  an  eye,  or  round  a 
dead-eye,  and  is  shown  finished  in  fig.  19. 

To  prevent  a rope  fraying  at  the  ends  a variety 
of  methods  are  employed,  the  simplest  being  to 
serve  or  whip  the  end  with  small  cord.  Other 
methods  are  by  interlacing  the  ends,  one  of  which, 
the  single- wall,  is  shown  at  fig.  20,  the  ends  after- 
wards being  drawn  taut  and  cut  short. 

The  theory  of  knots,  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  was  first  treated  of  by  Listing  in  his  ‘ Vor- 
studien  zur  Topologie’  (Gottinger  Studien,  1847); 
and  the  subject  is  most  exhaustively  considered  by 
Professor  Tait  {Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  1876-77), 
in  a paper  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  knots  are 
analysed  according  to  their  number  of  crossings, 
and  their  ‘knottiness,’  ‘ beknottedness,’  and  ‘knot- 
fulness  ’ are  dealt  with. 

See  Dana,  Seaman’s  Manual  (9th  ed.  1863);  Tom 
Bowling,  Book  of  Knots  (1866);  Captain  Alston,  Sea- 
manship { new  ed.  1871 ) ; J.  Tom  Burgess,  Knots,  Ties, 
and  Splices  (1884). 

Knouts  an  instrument  of  punishment  intro- 
duced into  Russia  under  Ivan  III.  (1462-1505).  It 
was  a whip  with  a handle  9 inches  long  and  one  com- 
ple.x  lash,  comprising  a lash  16  inches  long,  with  a 
metal  ring ; a continuation  with  another  ring ; and 


finally,  a flat  lash  of  hard  leather,  21  inches  long,  and 
ending  in  a beak-like  hook.  The  offender  was  tied  to 
two  stakes,  stripped,  and  received  on  the  back  the 
specified  number  of  lashes  ; 100  to  120  were  equiva- 
lent to  sentence  of  death,  but  in  many  cases  the 
victim  died  under  the  operation  long  before  this 
number  was  completed.  The  whipping  was  inflicted 
by  a criminal.  For  the  knout  Nicholas  substituted 
the  pleti,  a three-thonged  lash,  and  tliis  was  dis- 
used, save  in  certain  penal  settlements,  by  Alex- 
ander II.  (Knout  is  the  French  spelling  of  a 
Russian  word,  spelt  by  the  Germans  Joint,  and  by 
Russians,  Germans,  and  French  alike  pronounced 
Jcenoot ; in  English,  usually  but  absurdly  nowt ). 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  dramatist,  was 
born  at  Cork,  21st  May  1784,  the  son  of  a lexico- 
grapher and  teacher  of  elocution,  who  was  cousin- 
german  to  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  family 
removed  to  London  in  1793,  and  here  young  Knowles 
became  intimate  with  Hazlitt  and  Lamb.  He  had 
early  shown  a strong  bent  for  an  actor’s  life,  and 
after  serving  a while  in  the  militia,  and  studying 
medicine  for  a time,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin.  But  he  never 
attained  much  eminence  in  this  profession,  and 
subsequently  he  conducted  a school  for  several 
years  in  Belfast  and  Glasgow.  It  was  at  this  time 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a dramatist. 
His  Brian  Boroihme  (1814)  and  Caius  Gracchus 
(1815)  were  first  performed  at  Belfast.  Virginms, 
his  most  effective  play,  had  been  a success  in 
Glasgow  before  Macready  in  1820  produced  it  at 
Covent  Garden.  Besides  William  Tell,  in  which 
Macready  achieved  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs, 
Knowles’s  best  plays  are  Love,  The  HunchbacJc, 
The  Love  Chase,  and  The  Wife.  His  works  attract 
by  the  strong  human  feeling  tha.t  beats  beneath 
their  antique  dress,  and  several  of  them  are  still 
among  standard  acting-plays.  Knowles  appeared 
with  fair  success  in  many  of  his  own  pieces  ; but  in 
his  later  years  he  forsook  the  stage  for  the  pulpit, 
became  a Baptist  preacher,  and  drew  large  audiences 
to  Exeter  Hall.  His  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
were  great,  and  two  controversial  works  written  to 
combat  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  displayed  con- 
siderable acuteness.  From  1849  Knowles  had  a 
civil  list  pension  of  £200  a year.  He  died  at  Tor- 
quay, 30th  November  1862. 

KllOWltOIlia,  a genus  of  South  African  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  Ranunculaceie.  K.  vesicatoria. 
is  remarkable  for  its  acridity  and  blistering  power. 
The  bruised  leaves  are  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  instead  of  cantharides. 

Know  Nothings,  the  popular  name  for  the 
Native  American  party  which  was  formed  in  the 
United  States  shortly  before  1855,  gained  consider- 
able successes  in  that  year,  lost  its  ground  hope- 
lessly in  1856,  and  soon  after  disappeared  from 
American  politics.  Its  distinctive  principle  was 
that  the  government  of  America  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  Americans  ; naturalisation  was  to  follow 
only  after  twenty-one  years’  probation,  and  allegi- 
ance to  any  foreign  potentate  or  power — presum- 
ably including  the  p)ope — was  to  be  a bar  to  selection 
for  political  office.  The  order  was  a secret  one,  and 
the  popular  name  aiose  from  the  members  pro- 
fessing always  to  ‘ know  nothing  ’ when  questioned 
about  it.  In  the  state  elections  of  1855  the  party 
carried  most  of  New  England,  besides  New  York, 
Kentucky,  and  California,  and  gained  some  successes 
in  other  states.  In  1856  they  nominated  Mr  Fill- 
more (q.v. ) for  re-election  to  the  presidency,  and 
polled  nearly  875,000  votes ; but  they  gained  the 
electoral  votes  of  Maryland  only,  and  this  defeat 
was  the  death-blow  of  the  party.  Nevertheless, 
its  radical  principle,  in  the  form  of  revolt  against 
the  tendency  to  allow  political  power  to  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  a particular  body  of  foreign-born 
citizens,  occasionally  reappears  in  American  politics. 
In  Boston,  for  instance,  in  1889  the  native-born 
citizens  combined  to  snatch  the  city  government 
from  Irish  hands  ; and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
defeat  the  Tammany  Hall  nominees  at  New  York 
at  the  same  time  exhibits  a similar  reaction  at 
work. 

KllOWSley,  a village  of  Lancashire,  5 miles  NE. 
of  Liverpool,  where — one  mile  from  the  village — is 
Know.sley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  which 
contains  valuable  paintings  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Teniers,  Claude  Lorraine,  and  other  great  masters. 

Knox,  John,  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  was 
born  at  Gifibrdgate,  a suburb  of  the  town  of 
Haddington,  in  1505,  the  year  preceding  the  birth 
of  his  famous  countryman,  George  Buchanan. 
Knox  has  himself  told  us  in  a single  sentence  all 
that  is  definitely  known  of  his  family  connections. 
‘My  lord,’  he  represents  himself  as  saying  to  the 
notorious  Earl  of  Bothwell,  ‘my  grandfather, 
grandsire  (maternal  grandfather),  and  father  have 
served  under  your  lordship’s  predecessors,  and  some 
of  them  have  died  under  their  standards.’  He 
received  the  elements  of  his  education  in  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1522 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  St  Andrews 
was  nearer  his  home,  and  possessed  the  more 
famous  university ; but  he  was  probably  drawn  to 
Glasgow  by  the  fame  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  Scotsman  of  his  generation — John  Major, 
the  schoolman.  For  this  reason,  at  least,  Buchanan 
was  sent  to  St  Andrews,  though  Glasgow  was 
nearer  his  native  place,  when  Major  had  migrated 
to  the  former  university.  At  Glasgow,  under 
Major,  Kno.x  could  have  been  subjected  to  none  of 
the  influences  of  the  great  intellectual  revolution 
which  substituted  for  the  studies  and  methods  of 
medievalism  the  ideals  of  the  Revival  of  Letters. 
Like  all  his  educated  contemporaries,  he  learned  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  with  perfect  fluency  ; but  it 
was  always  with  an  idiom  that  showed  he  had 
Tione  of  the  humanist’s  scruples  regarding  purity  of 
language.  What  he  learned  from  Major  was  the 
art  for  which  that  scholar  was  renowned  through- 
out Europe — the  art  of  logical  exercitation ; and 
Knox’s  writings  everywhere  show  that  all  through 
life  he  had  a natural  delight  in  the  play  of  dialectic. 
He  left  the  university  without  takinjj  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  thus  by  the  conditions  of  all 
the  medieval  universities  precluding  himself  from 
the  career  of  an  academic  teacher. 

During  the  eighteen  years  that  follow  his  leav- 
ing the  university  Knox  passes  completely  out 
of  sight.  All  that  is  known  of  him  during  this 
period  is  that  from  1540  to  1543  he  acted  as  notary 
in  his  native  town  of  Haddington.  As  in  the 
documents  that  establish  this  fact  his  name 
appears  with  the  addition  of  ‘Sir,’  the  title  of 
priests  who  were  not  Masters  of  Arts,  Knox  must 
have  been  in  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  till  as 
late  as  1543.  In  1544  we  find  him  acting  as  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Douglas  of  Longniddry  and  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston — families,  it  is  to  be  noted,  both  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  new  opinions  in  religion  now 
rapidly  making  their  way  in  Scotland.  'Through 
these  families  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
George  Wishart,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
travelling  in  Germany  and  England  with  the 
burning  zeal  to  gain  his  country  to  the  Lutheran 
reformation.  From  this  period  the  future  direction 
of  Knox’s  life  was  decided,  and  thenceforward  with 
an  intensity  and  self-devotion  never  surpassed  he  is 
the  apostle  of  the  cause  with  which  his  name  is 
for  ever  identified — the  establishment  in  Scotland 
of  what  he  deemed  the  only  true  conception  of  the 
primitive  church  as  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ 


and  the  apostles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
even  before  this  date  his  sympathies  were  on  the 
side  of  reform  in  religion ; but  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Wishart  seems  first  to  have  brought 
to  him  the  clear  consciousness  of  his  mission. 
Knox  identified  himself  with  Wishart  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  his  character,  and  was  in  the  habit, 
he  tells  us,  of  carrying  a two-handed  sword  before 
the  preacher.  When  Wishart  was  seized  by  the 
emissaries  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Knox  would 
willingly  have  attended  him  to  the  last ; but 
Wishart,  who  knew  the  fate  in  store  for  him, 
rejected  the  offer.  ‘ Return  to  your  bairns  ’ (mean- 
ing Knox’s  puirils),  he  said,  ‘and  God  bless  you. 
One  is  sufficient  for  one  sacrifice.  ’ 

Wishart  was  burned  at  St  Andrews  in  March 
1546,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  Cardinal  Beaton 
was  murdered.  The  cardinal’s  murderers  held  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  ; and,  as  Knox 
was  known  to  be  the  enemy  of  Beaton  ( though  he 
had  no  share  in  his  assassination),  he  was  forced 
(1547)  for  his  own  safety  to  join  them  with  his 
pupils.  Here  his  zeal  and  theological  attainments 
made  him  so  conspicuous  that,  at  the  instance  of 
the  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  (Sir  David 
Lyndsay  among  the  rest),  he  was  formally  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  preached  with  much  accept- 
ance in  the  castle  and  parish  church  of  St  Andrews. 
A few  months  later  the  castle  surrendered  to  the 
French ; and  in  the  teeth  of  the  express  terms  of 
capitulation,  the  more  prominent  of  the  besieged 
party  were  sent  as  prisoners  on  board  the  French 
galleys.  For  eighteen  months  Knox  remained  a 
captive,  his  first  winter  being  spent  in  a galley  on 
the  Loire,  the  second  in  prison  in  Rouen.  His 
constitution  was  not  naturally  robust,  and  his  hard 
experience  during  these  two  years  seriously  im- 
paired his  health  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the 
ignominy  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  never 
forgotten  by  Knox,  and  must  in  part  explain  and 
justify  his  life-long  conviction  that  no  good  thing 
could  come  of  French  policy  or  French  religion. 

In  February  1549,  on  the  express  intercession  of 
Edward  VL,  Knox  regained  his  liberty.  As  it 
was  still  unsafe  for  him  to  return  to  Scotland,  for 
the  next  four  years,  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI. , 
he  made  his  home  in  England.  From  all  that  is 
known  of  him  during  these  years  it  is  clear  that 
he  made  himself  a person  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
those  at  the  centre  of  authority  in  the  country. 
By  his  preaching  at  Berwick  he  gave  such  offence 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  tliat  he  was  removed  to 
Newcastle,  where  it  was  supposed  his  influence 
would  be  less  mischievous.  In  1551  he  was 
appointed  one  of  six  chaplains  to  Edward  VL , and 
in  1552,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, he  was  oft'ered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 
As  the  duke’s  object  in  suggesting  the  appointment 
was  simply  to  check,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  he 
deemed  the  dangerous  activity  of  Knox,  the  offer 
was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Knox’s  importance 
in  England  is  still  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
along  with  five  others  he  was  consulted  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  regarding  his  forty-five  (afterwards 
forty-two ) articles  of  religion ; and  it  has  been 
lately  established  that  largely  on  Knox’s  repre- 
sentation the  thirty-eighth  article  was  so  couched 
as  to  commit  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Genevan  doctrine  of  the  eucharist. 

On  Mary’s  accession  Knox,  like  the  majority  of 
the  Reformed  ministers,  had  to  seek  refuge  on  the 
Continent.  That  he  might  be  within  call  should 
circumstances  permit  his  return  either  to  Scotland 
or  England,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Dieppe  till 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (1554),  when 
he  proceeded  to  Geneva.  In  July  of  this  year  he 
was  again  in  Dieppe,  ‘ to  learn  the  estate  of  Eng- 
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land ; ’ but  with  Mary  of  Lorraine  as  regent  in  Scot- 
land, and  Mary  Tudor  as  queen  of  England,  he  was 
convinced  that  for  the  present  both  these  countries 
were  closed  a^inst  him.  He  accordingly  accepted  a 
call  from  the  English  congregation  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  whei-e,  however,  on  account  of  a dispute 
regarding  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
he  remained  only  a few  months.  At  Geneva  he 
found  a congregation  of  his  own  way  of  thinking ; 
but,  eager  to  be  an  apostle  in  his  own  country,  he 
once  more  returned  to  Dieppe  (August  1555), 
whence  he  ventured  into  Scotland  in  September. 
He  remained  in  Scotland  till  July  of  the  next  year, 
residing  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  but  making  preach- 
ing journeys  into  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  new  doctrines  were  steadily  spreading  in  Scot- 
land, but  as  yet  their  supporters  were  not  strong 
enough  to  present  a contident  front  against  the 
government.  It  was  at  his  own  risk,  therefore, 
that  Knox  remained  in  the  country ; and  at  the 
prayer  of  the  congregation  in  Geneva  he  returned 
to  that  town  in  July  1556.  It  was  probably  during 
this  visit  to  Scotland  that  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Marjory  Bowes,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  during  his  sojourn  in  Newcastle.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  remained  in  Geneva,  ministering 
to  his  congregation,  and  seeing  mucli  of  Calvin, 
whose  influence  on  Knox  regarding  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  time  was  afterwards  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  ordering  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  To  this 
period,  also,  belong  several  of  his  minor  writings, 
and  notably  his  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,  the  publication 
of  which  he  must  afterwards  have  regretted  in  the 
interest  of  the  cause  be  had  most  at  heart. 

Meanwhile,  in  Scotland  the  ground  was  being- 
prepared  for  the  great  work  in  store  for  Knox. 
Under  Mary  of  Lorraine  as  regent,  the  French 
influence  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a danger  to 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and  a sense  of 
this  danger  threw  many  into  the  party  of  reform. 
The  unworthy  lives  of  the  old  clergy,  and  the 
cupidity  of  many  of  the  nobles,  worked  in  the 
same  direction.  In  1557  the  advocates  of  reform 
bound  themselves  by  what  is  known  as  the  First 
Covenant  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  effect  a 
religious  revolution ; and  by  1558  they  felt  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  summon  Knox  to  their  aid 
in  the  work  he  deemed  the  mission  of  his  life. 

In  May  1559  Knox  found  himself  again  in  Scot- 
land, which  he  never  again  left  for  a prolonged 
period.  He  at  once  became  the  life  and  soul  of  his 
party.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  as  the  Protestant  nobility  termed 
themselves,  were  in  open  revolt  against  the  regent. 
By  his  preaching  at  Perth  and  St  Andrews  Knox 
gained  these  important  towns  to  his  cause,  and  by 
his  labours  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister,  he  also  won  a strong  party  against 
the  government.  But  the  Reformers  of  tlieir  own 
resources  could  not  hold  their  ground  against  the 
regent,  subsidised  by  France  with  money  and 
soldiers.  Mainly,  therefore,  through  the  efforts  of 
Kno.x,  who  all  through  his  public  career  was  deep  in 
the  politics  of  the  time,  the  assistance  of  England 
was  obtained  against  what  was  now  deemed  the 
French  invasion.  The  help  of  England  proved 
effective;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Leith  (1560),  and 
the  death  of  the  regent  the  same  year,  the  insur- 
gent party  became  masters  of  the  country.  The 
Estates  of  Parliament  having  met  on  August  1st, 
the  ministers  were  ordered  to  draw  up  a Confession 
of  Faith  which  should  embody  the  new  teaching ; 
and  on  August  17th  Protestantism  was  formally 
established  as  the  religion  of  the  country.  Having 
gained  thus  much,  the  ministers,  desirous  of  practi- 
cal results  from  their  victory,  drew  up  the  first  Book 
of  Discipline — a document  ever  memorable  in  the 
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history  of  Scotland,  and  admirable  in  itself  for  its 
wise  and  liberal  suggestions  for  the  religious  and 
educational  organisation  of  the  country.  These 
suggestions,  however,  were  little  to  the  mind  of 
the  majority  of  the  Protestant  nobles,  who,  ‘per- 
ceiving their  carnal  liberty  and  worldly  commo- 
dity to  be  impaired  thereby,’  sneeringly  spoke  of 
them  as  ‘devote  imaginationis. ’ In  the  revolution 
that  had  been  accomplished  Knox  had  been  the 
leading  spirit ; but  he  saw  that  the  victory  was  as 
yet  only  half  gained,  and  that  the  deadliest  struggle 
had  still  to  be  decided. 

The  return  of  the  young  queen  to  Scotland 
(August  1561)  revived  all  the  old  dissensions,  and 
introduced  new  elements  into  the  strife  of  parties. 
By  every  opinion  she  held  on  religion,  on  the  rela- 
tions of  prince  and  subject,  on  tlie  fundamental 
principles  of  life,  Mary  was  sejiarated  as  by  an 
abyss  from  the  party  represented  by  Knox.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  language  which  each  held  of 
the  other,  Knox  and  she  failed  to  find  one  point 
on  which  genial  intercourse  was  possible.  As 
the  minister  of  St  Giles  (then  the  only  Reformed 
church  in  Edinburgh),  Knox  believed  that  Mary 
was  his  special  charge.  Her  personal  conduct, 
therefore,  no  less  than  her  public  policy,  was  made 
the  subject  of  his  most  stringent  criticism ; and 
during  the  six  years  of  her  reign  his  attitude 
towards  her  was  that  of  uncompromising  antagon- 
ism. The  celebration  of  mass  in  Holyrood  Chapel 
in  defiance  of  the  late  religious  settlement  first 
roused  his  wrath ; and  a sermon  delivered  by  liim 
in  St  Giles  led  to  the  first  of  those  famous  inter- 
views with  Mary,  the  record  of  which  makes  such 
a remarkable  portion  of  his  Fkistory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  division  of  ecclesiastical  property,  by 
which  those  in  actual  possession  received  two- 
thirds,  the  Reformed  ministers  one-third,  was  a 
further  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. The  delay  of  Mary  to  confirm  the  late 
religious  settlement  also  gave  rise  to  the  gravest 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Knox  and  his  brother 
ministers.  In  view  of  the  precarious  interests  of 
the  great  cause,  Knox  spoke  out  with  such  frank- 
ness as  to  alienate  the  most  powerful  noble  in  the 
country,  and  the  one  whom  he  respected  most 
— Lord  James  Stuart,  afterwards  the  Regent 
Moray.  The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Darnley 
(1565)  again,  however,  led  them  to  common 
counsels,  as  both  saw  in  this  marriage  the  most 
serious  menace  against  the  new  religion.  In  the 
subsequent  revolt,  headed  by  Moray  and  the  other 
Protestant  nobles,  Knox  nevertheless  took  no 
part,  and  remained  at  his  charge  in  Edinburgh. 
But  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio  he  deemed  it  wise, 
considering  Mary’s  disposition  towards  him,  to 
withdraw  to  Kyle  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  appears 
to  have  written  the  greater  part  of  his  History. 

The  events  of  the  next  two  years — the  murder 
of  Darnley,  IMary’s  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and 
her  subsequent  flight  into  England — again  threw 
the  management  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  party  ; and  under  Moray  as  regent  the 
acts  of  1560  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  religion  were 
duly  ratified  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  As  in 
the  former  revolution,  Knox  was  still  the  same 
formidable  force  the  nobles  had  to  reckon  with  ; 
and  at  Stirling  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI. 
(1567),  and  at  the  opening  of  parliament  the  same 
year,  he  preached  in  that  strain  which  gave  his 
sermons  the  character  and  importance  of  public 
manifestoes.  The  assassination  of  Moray  in  1570, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  a stiong  party  in 
favour  of  Mary,  once  more  endangered  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  the  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  queen’s  sup- 
porters forced  him  to  remove  to  St  Andrews  for 
safety.  He  had  already  had  a stroke  of  apoplexy, 
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<an(l  lie  was  now  but  the  wreck  of  his  former  self, 
but  his  spirit  was  as  indomitable  as  ever.  The 
description  of  him  at  this  period  by  James  Melville 
can  never  be  omitted  in  any  account  of  Knox. 
‘ Being  in  St  Andrews  he  was  very  weak.  I saw 
him  every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fear,  with 
a furring  of  martriks  about  his  neck,  a staff'  in  the 
one  hand,  and  good  godly  Richart  Ballanden,  his 
servant,  holding  up  the  other  oxter,  from  the  abbey 
to  the  parish  church  ; and  be  the  said  Richart  and 
another  servant  lifted  uji  to  the  pulpit,  where  he 
behoved  to  lean  at  his  hrst  entry  ; but  or  he  had 
done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigor- 
ous that  he  was  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads, 
and  ffy  out  of  it.  ’ 

It  was  the  desire  of  his  congregation  of  St  Giles 
to  hear  him  once  more  before  he  died.  Accordingly, 
by  short  stages,  he  made  his  way  to  Edinburgh, 
and  on  the  9th  November  1572,  at  the  induction 
of  his  successor  in  office,  he  made  his  last  public 
appearance.  He  died  the  same  month  at  the  age 
ot  si.xty-seven,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
then  attached  to  St  Giles,  behind  which  church 
’ a small  square  stone  in  tbe  pavement  of  Parlia- 
! ment  Square,  marked  ‘I. K. , 1572,’  now  indicates 
! the  spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  lie.  The  saying 
i of  the  Regent  Morton  at  his  grave,  ‘ Here  lyeth  a 
I man  who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of  man  ’ 
(Calderwood),  was  the  most  memorable  panegyric 
that  could  have  been  pronounced  to  his  memory. 

Knox  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Mar- 
jory Bowes,  died  in  1560,  leaving  him  two  sons. 
By  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Lord  Ochiltree,  whom  (little  more  than  a girl) 
he  married  in  1564,  he  had  three  daughters.  His 
widow  and  all  his  family  survived  him. 

In  their  broader  features  the  character  of  Knox 
and  of  the  work  he  achieved  cannot  be  misread.  In 
himself  he  stands  as  the  pre-eminent  type  of  the 
religious  Reformer — dominated  by  his  one  tran- 
scendent idea,  indifferent  or  hostile  to  every  in- 
terest of  life  that  did  not  subserve  its  realisation. 
He  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a fanatic ; but  the 
term  is  hardly  applicable  to  one  who  combined  in 
such  degree  as  Knox  the  shrewdest  worldly  sense 
with  an  ever-ready  wit  and  a native  humour  that 
declares  itself  in  his  most  serious  moments  and  in 
his  treatment  of  the  loftiest  subjects.  To  blame 
him  for  intolerance  or  harshness  is  but  to  pass 
judgment  on  his  age  and  on  tlie  type  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  is  his  unquestionable  tribute  that  the 
work  he  accomplished  was  the  fashioning  anew  of 
his  country’s  destinies.  The  revolution  he  was  the 
main  instrument  in  effecting  was  not  merely  the 
substitution  of  one  set  of  dogmas  for  another  : it 
was  the  transformation  of  the  national  ideals,  the 
quickening  of  the  national  life,  the  victory  of  prin- 
ciples which  eventually  assured  to  Scotland  the 
free  and  natural  development  of  the  life  of  her 
! people.  It  has  to  be  added  that  by  his  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland  Knox  holds  a place  of 
his  own  in  the  history  of  literature.  His  narrative, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  is  that  of  one  who  saw  only 
a single  aspect  of  the  events  he  chronicles  ; but  the 
impress  of  the  writer’s  indivitluality,  stamped  on 
every  page,  renders  his  work  possibly  unique  in 
English  literature. 

See  M‘Crie,  Life  of  Knox  (1811;  7th  ed.  1855);  The 
Works  of  John,  Knox,  edited  by  David  Laing  (6  vols. 
1846-64);  Carlyle,  i/eroes  and  Hero-Worship  ; Lorimer, 
John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  Enyland  (1875);  short 
works  by  Mrs  MacCimn  (1895)  and  Taylor  lanes  (1896); 
and  the  Life  by  the  present  writer  ( 1895 ). 

Knoxville,  a city  of  Tennessee,  stands  amid 
picturesque  scenery  on  the  Holston  River,  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  165  miles  E.  of 
Nashville.  It  is  a railway  junction,  and  has 
manufactures  of  iron  goods,  wooden  wares,  flour. 


&c.  Here  are  the  state  university  and  the  agri- 
cultural college,  the  state  school  for  deaf-mutes,  an 
industrial  school  for  coloured  pupils,  and  a hand- 
some post-office.  Pop.  ( 1880)  10,917  ; (1890)22,535. 

Knur  and  Spell  (called  by  Strutt  ‘Northen 
Spell’),  an  old  English  game  played  with  a ball, 
which  is  ‘ risen  ’ from  a trap  and  hit  with  a bat  made 
for  the  purpose.  The  ball,  called  the  ‘knur,’  is 
made  of  wood,  a little  bigger  than  a walnut.  The 
bat,  called  a ‘ tripstick,’  as  it  is  also  used  to  spring 
the  trap  or  ‘ spell,’  consists  of  a piece  of  hard  Avood, 
6 by  4 inches,  and  1 inch  thick  (the  pommel), 
attached  to  a supple  handle  from  3 to  4 feet  long, 
which  the  player  grasps  Avith  both  hands,  giving 
the  full  sAving  of  his  body  Avith  the  stroke.  The 
game  consists  of  the  cumulative  distance  of  a given 
number  of  strokes,  the  player  Avho  has  the  greatest 
number  of  yards  being  the  Avinner. 

Kliutsford  ( ‘ Canute’s  ford  ’ ),  a pleasant-look- 
ing  toAA'n  of  Cheshire,  15  miles  SW.  of  Manchester 
by  rail,  the  Cranford  of  Mrs  Gaskell’s  sketches, 
Avith  manufactures  of  cotton,  Avorsted,  and  leather 
goods,  and  a pop.  of  (1851)  3127;  (1881)  4290. 
In  1888  the  ekler  son  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  (q.v.) 
Avas  created  Baron  Knutsford.  See  H.  Green’s 
History  of  Knutsford  { 1859). 

Kuysna,  a forest  track  and  elephant-preserve, 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Outeniqua  Mountains 
in  Cape  Colony,  150  miles  W.  of  Port  Elizabeth. 

Koala  (Phascolarctus  cinereus),  a marsupial, 
restricted  to  eastern  Australia,  of  the  family 
Phalangeridse,  and  pretty  nearly  resembling  the 
Phalangers  in  dentition,  but  having  the  molar 
teeth  much  larger.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet  are  in 
tAvo  opposable  groups,  of  tAA  o or  three,  a character 


not  found  in  any  other  quadruped,  but  Avell  adapted 
to  "rasping  the  branches  of  trees,  on  Avhich  the 
koala  often  hangs  Avith  its  back  undermost,  like 
the  sloth.  There  is  scarcely  any  rudiment  of  a 
tail.  The  general  form  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
young  bear,  Avhence  the  name  of  ‘Native  Bear.’ 
The  female  carries  her  young  on  her  back  for  a 
long  time  after  it  is  capable  of  leaving  her  pouch. 
Kobbc.  See  Dar-Fur. 

Kobolds.  See  Goblin,  Demonology. 

Koch,  Karl,  botanist,  Avas  born  at  Weimar, 
6th  June  1809.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Wurzburg  and  Jena,  and  in  1836  undertook  a 
scientific  journey  to  southern  Russia.  In  1843-44 
he  visited  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Transcaucasia,  and 
the  Crimea.  He  Avas  appointed  extra-ordinary 
professor  of  Botany  at  Jena  in  1836,  and  in  1848  at 
Berlin,  Avhere  he  died,  25th  May  1879.  His  chief 
Avork  is  his  Dendrologie  (1869-72);  but  he  also 
))ublished  several  books  of  travel,  Beitrdye  zu  einer 
Flora  des  Orients  (6  parts,  1848-54),  anil  a map  of 
Transcaucasia  and  Armenia. 
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Koch,  Robert,  an  eminent  bacteriologist,  was 
born  at  Klausthal,  in  the  Harz,  11th  December 
1843,  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  practised  medicine 
at  Hanover  and  elsewliere.  His  investigations  in 
connection  with  wounds,  aepticsemia,  and  splenic 
fever  gained  him  a seat  on  the  imperial  hoard  of 
health  in  1880  ; and  his  further  researches  in  micro- 
scopy and  bacteriology  led  to  his  discovery  in  1882 
of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  In  1883  he  was  made  a 
privy-councillor,  and  appointed  leader  of  the  German 
expedition  sent  to  Egypt  and  India  in  quest  of  the 
cholera  germ  (see  Bacteria,  fig.  5;  also  Cholera). 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1891  director  of  the  new  institute  for  infectious 
diseases.  He  made  valuable  investigations  on 
rinderpest  in  South  Africa,  leading  to  a method  of 
prophylactory  inoculation ; and  in  1898  he  began 
a two  years’  series  of  investigations  on  malarial 
fever  in  Italy,  Greece,  East  Africa,  India,  and  New 
Guinea.  For  Koch’s  postulates,  see  Germ  ; and 
for  his  tuberculin,  see  Tubercle,  p.  317.  He  has 
written  on  splenic  fever  (1876  and  1882),  on  wound 
poison  (1878),  and  other  subjects. 

Kock,  Charles  Paul  de  (1794-1871),  horn 
at  Passy,  near  Paris,  was  the  son  of  a Dutch 
banker  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  during  the 
French  Revolution.  He  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture against  the  wishes  of  his  relatives,  and 
produced  an  endless  series  of  novels,  vivacious, 
piquant,  and  readable,  but  hardly  reaching  the 
dignity  of  literature.  However,  they  will  retain 
their  value  as  pictures  of  lower  middle-class  life  in 
Paris  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  especially 
in  its  shadier  sides  ; and  they  display  a marvellous 
fertility  in  the  invention  of  incidents,  more  or  less 
equivocal  in  character,  in  the  life  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie,  its  cabarets,  and  its  giiingettes.  His 
undeniable  gifts  are  marred  by  a coarse  vulgarity 
that  seems  in  grain,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
style.  Yet  bis  stories  were  for  long  immensely 
popular,  and  we  know  that  for  thirty  years  they 
were  the  sole  reading  of  Major  Pendennis.  Here 
may  merely  be  named  Georgette ; Gustave ; Le 
Barbier  de  Paris  ; La  Femme,  le  Mari  et  VAmant; 
Moeurs  Parisiennes.  The  collected  edition  of  his 
works  fills  .56  vols.  (1844-45).  See  his  Memoirs 
•written  by  Himself  — Henri  de  Kock,  his 

son  (born  1821  ; died  17th  April  1892),  followed  his 
father  as  closely  as  he  could,  with  a series  of  far 
weaker  novels.  Another  work  is  his  Souvenirs  de 
NapoUon  III.  a W ilhehnshohe  (1871). 

Kodiak.  See  Kadiak. 

Kohat',  the  headquarters  of  Kohat  district,  in 
the  Punjab,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a mountain- 
valley,  37  miles  S.  of  Peshawar.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  12  feet  high,  and  has  cantonments  to  the 
east  and  a fort  to  the  north.  Guns  and  rifle-barrels 
are  manufactured  near  by.  Pop.  (1881)  18,179; 
(1891)  with  cantonment,  27,003. — The  district  has 
an  area  of  2771  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  of  203,175. 
Koheleth.  See  Ecclesiastes. 

Koh-i-nilr.  See  Diamond. 

Kohistan,  a name  given  to  certain  mountain- 
ous regions  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkestan. 

Kohl.  See  Alcohol. 

Kohl.  Johann  Georg,  traveller  and  author, 
was  born  at  Bremen,  April  28,  1808,  studied  at 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  and  settled  in 
Dresden  in  1838.  From  this  point  he  made  excur- 
sions to  every  important  district  of  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  from  each  expedition  published  his 
experience  in  a series  of  works.  In  1854  he  went 
to  America,  where  he  spent  four  years,  and  pre- 
pared a series  of  maps  for  the  government.  Re- 
turning to  Germany  he  became  city  librarian  at 
Bremen,  and  there  died  on  28th  October  1878.  His 
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writings  include  works  on  Austria,  Britain,  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  Russia,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  (all  be- 
tween 1842  and  1851 ) ; also  books  of  travel  in 
Canada  (1856)  and  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1857);  and  histories  of  the  discovery  of  America 
(1861;  Eng.  trans.  1862),  of  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  America  ( ‘ Maine  Historical  Collections,’ 
Portland,  1869),  and  of  Magellan  Strait  (1877). 

Kohler,  Reinhold,  a learned  student  of  the 
history  of  literature,  was  born  at  Weimar,  24th  June 
1830,  studied  philology  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Bonn, 
and  accepted  in  1857  the  post  of  a librarian  in  tbe 
ducal  library  at  Weimar,  of  which  he  became  the 
chief  in  1881.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to 
the  learned  journals,  such  as  his  admirable  notes 
on  J.  F.  Campbell’s  tales  in  Benfey’s  Orient  und 
Occident  (vol.  ii.  1864),  he  published  works  on  the 
Dionysiaka  of  Nonnus  (1853),  on  Kleist’s  Works 
( 1862 ),  on  Herder’s  Cid  and  its  sources  ( 1867 ) ; and 
edited  Alte  Bergmannslieder  (1858),  four  dialogues 
of  Hans  Sachs  (1858),  Kunst  iiber  alle  Kunste  (a 
1672  translation  of  Shakespeare’s  Taming  of  the 
Shrew),  Dante  and  the  German  translations  (1865), 
Wieland’s  Oberon  (1868),  and  ^ehiWex' s jBsthetische 
Schriften  (1871 ).  His  admirable  notes  to  Kreuz- 
wald’s  Estnische  Mdrchen  (1869)  and  Laura  Gon- 
zen bach’s  S'jc*7irtmsc/ie  Mdrchen  (1870)  are  known 
to  all  folklorists.  He  died  15th  August  1892. 

Kohl-rahi  ( Ger.  Kohl-7-ube,  ‘ Kale-turnip  ; ’ so 
French  Chou  Itave),  a cultivated  variety  of  the 
Kale  or  Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea),  distinguished 
by  tbe  swelling  of  the  stem  just  above  the  ground, 
in  a globular  form,  like  that  of  the  turnip,  but 
with  the  leaf-stalks  springing  from  the  swollen 
part,  and  adding  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  appear- 
ance. This  is  the  part  which  is  used,  and  its  uses 
are  similar'  to  those  of  the  turnip.  It  is  a common 
field-crop  in  Sweden. 

Koil.  See  Aligarh. 

Koko-nor,  or  Kuku-NOR,  a lake  of  Tibet,  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-su,  fills 
a depression  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  lies, 
according  to  Prjevalsky,  12,097  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  very  salt  waters,  exquisitely 
blue  in  colour,  cover  66  miles  by  40.  It  contains 
five  islands,  one  with  a Buddhist  monastery. 

Kok-ra  Wood,  or  Cocus  Wood,  the  wood  of 
an  Indian  tree,  Lepidostachys  Boxburghii,  which 
belongs  to  a very  small  natural  order,  Scepacese.  It 
is  imported  into  Britain  in  logs  of  6 or  8 inches  in 
diameter,  having  the  heart-wood  of  a rich  deep 
brown  colour  and  very  hard  ; and  is  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flutes  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Kokstadt.  See  Griqu ALAND  East. 

Kola,  a place  of  only  770  inhabitants,  but  worthy 
of  notice  as  the  most  northern  town  of  European 
Russia.  It  is  situated  on  tlie  peninsula  of  Kola, 
is  the  capital  of  Russian  Lapland,  and  has  a capa- 
cious harbour.  The  peninsula  of  Kola  is  a dreary 
expanse  of  forests  and  lakes,  but  has  several  ranges 
of  mountains,  one  of  which,  the  Umbdek  Mountains, 
on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Imandra,  rising  to  3300 
feet,  is  the  second  highest  (after  the  Caucasus)  in 
Russia.  See  Rae’s  White  Sea  Peninsula  (1882). 

Kola  Nuts,  or  Guru  Nuts,  the  seeds  of  Ster- 
cidia  acuminata,  a tree  native  to  the  regions  of 
Africa  south  of  7°  30'  lat.  From  the  17th  century 
traders  brought  home  marvellous  stories  of  these 
nuts  ; but  it  was  in  1865  that  Dr  Daniell  discovered 
that  they  contained  an  alkaloid  identical  with  that 
found  in  tea,  coffee,  mate,  and  guarana,  and  from 
that  time  they  have  received  more  attention.  In 
the  Soudan  they  are  valued  so  highly  that  no 
greater  honour  can  be  given  than  the  presentation 
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of  some  of  the  nuts.  In  times  of  drought  a single 

nut  has  bought  a 
slav'e,  while  a bride 
of  the  highest 
family  has  often 
been  sold  for  a 
handful.  This  ex- 
cessive value  is 
due  to  the  pos- 
session of  remark- 
able virtues,  the 
explanation  of 
which  is  still  want- 
ing. The  natives 
chew  the  nuts,  ex- 
tractuig  the  juice 
and  spitting  out 
the  fibrous  matter, 
n By  means  of  it 
they  profess  to 
withstand  hunger, 
thirst,  sleep,  and 
exhaustion.  An- 
alysis reveals  only 
about  2 per  cent. 

Sterculia  acuminata:  of  theine,  tea  and 

a,  the  nut.  coffee  containing 

from  ^ to  3 per 
cent.,  while  there  is  also  a small  amount  of  volatile 
oil ; but  this  does  not  account  for  all  its  virtues, 
and  the  explanation  given  is  that  it  is  used  in  the 
fresh  state,  and,  like  coca,  loses  its  powers  on 
drying.  In  Africa  the  seeds  are  only  transimrted 
when  carefully  wrapped  in  leaves  resembling  lotus, 
and  are  frequently  moistened.  As  imported  into 
Europe  they  undoubtedly,  like  tea  and  coffee, 
possess  a stimulant  value,  but  beyond  that  their 
virtues  are  doubtful.  In  Africa  they  possess  a 
reputation  for  purifying  and  clarifying  muddy 
water,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tliey  are  superior 
to  other  mucilaginous  seeds  for  this  purpose.  In 
certain  forms  of  diarrhoea  they  are  useful,  and  may 
be  taken,  like  tea,  as  a decoction.  They  have  been 
recommended  for  dipsomania,  but  their  utility  in 
this  respect  is  small.  The  rotten  nuts  and  those 
which  had  become  dry  began  to  be  exported  in  1877 
to  Germany  and  Fiance,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  chocolate ; and  in  recent  years  various  pre- 
parations— kola  paste,  chocolate,  aerated  water,  &c. 
— have  been  introduced,  tbe  value  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. Dilute  alcohol  extracts  most  colouring  and 
extractive  matter  from  the  seeds,  and  this  tincture 
or  a decoction  may  be  used  for  administering  them  ; 
but  the  best  and  simplest  way  is  to  chew  the  seed 
by  itself,  or  take  the  powder  mixed  with  some 
sweetening  material. 

Kolapur  {KoUidpur),  the  capital  of  a tributary 
state  in  Bombay,  144  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Poona, 
with  many  handsome  modern  buildings  and  an 
active  trade.  Pop.  (1891)  45,815. — Kolapur  sfnfe 
has  an  area  of  2816  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  of  913,131, 
nine-tenths  Hindus. 

Kolai'ians.  See  India,  Vol.  VI.  p.  103. 

Kolguef,  or  Kalguef,  an  island  of  Russia,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  government  of 
Archangel.  Area,  1350  sq.  m.  It  is  visited  in 
summer  by  fur-hunters,  walrus-hunters,  and  fowlers, 
who  capture  eider-ducks,  swans,  and  other  sea- 
birds that  yield  down.  The  only  permanent  in- 
habitants are  a few  Samoyedes. 

Kolin,  or  Kollin,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Elbe,  38  miles  by  rail  E.  by  S.  from  Prague,  is 
a centre  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country,  and 
manufactures  chemicals,  oil,  metal  wares,  &c. 
Pop.  11,636.  A great  battle  was  fought,  June 
18,  1757,  in  its  vicinity  between  54,000  Austiians 
under  Marshal  Daun  and  31,000  Prussians  under 


Frederick  II.  The  latter  were  defeated  with  a total 
loss  of  14,000  men  ; the  Austrians  lost  8000. 

Kollar,  Jan,  Slavonic  poet  and  scholar,  was 
born  29th  July  1703  at  Mossocz,  in  the  north-west 
of  Hungary,  studied  at  Presburg  and  Jena,  and  in 
1819  became  pastor  of  a Protestant  congregation 
at  Pesth.  His  first  work  was  a volume  of  Poeins 
(1821);  tliis  was  followed  by  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  same  entitled  The  Daughter  of  Glory  ( 1824), 
his  greatest  work.  He  also  published  a collection 
of  Slavonic  Folk-songs  (2d  ed.  1832-33),  and  some 
books  on  the  Slavonic  peoples  and  languages.  He 
w'as  made  professor  of  Archaeology  at  A^ienna  in  1849, 
and  died  there,  January  24,  1852.  See  the  Auto- 
biography included  in  his  Collected  Works  (2d  eA 
4 vols.  Prague,  1868). 

K<>llikei%  Albert  v^on,  anatomist  and  embry- 
ologist, was  born  at  Zurich  on  6th  July  1817,  studied 
natural  sciences  at  Zurich,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  was 
appointed  professor  of  Physiology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  Zurich  in  1845,  and  in  1847  exchanged 
this  for  the  chair  of  Anatomy  at  AViirzburg.  He 
is  principally  distinguished  by  his  labours  in  the 
department  of  microscopic  anatomy  and  on  the 
development  of  the  embryo.  Among  his  principal 
works  must  be  named  his  Handhuch  der  Geiuebe- 
lehre  des  Mensehen  (translated  for  the  Sydenham 
Society  by  Busk  and  Huxley  as  A Manual  of  Human 
Histology),  Die  Siphonophora  oder  Schwimmpolypen 
von  Messina,  tbe  Challenger  Rej)ort  on  Pennatulida 
(vol.  i.  1880),  and  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des 
Mensehen  u.  d.  hbheren  Thieve.  In  association  with 
Von  Siebold  he  started  the  important  Zeitschrift 
fur  wissenschaftliche  Zoologie. 

Kohl.  See  Cologne. 


Koloilica,  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  the 
Pruth,  43  miles  by  rail  NAA^.  of  Czernowitz.  Situated 
not  far  from  a rich  petroleum  region,  it  has  works 
for  refining  petroleum  and  for  making  paraffin 
candles.  Pottery  is,  however,  the  staple  manufac- 
ture. Pop.  30,160  (nearly  half  are  Jews). 

Kolomna,  a town  of  Russia,  on  the  Moskva, 
68  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Moscow.  It  manufactures 
silk,  linen,  leather,  soap,  and  machines.  Pop. 
(1894)  28,323.  Here  the  Mongols  under  Batu 
defeated  the  Russians  in  1237. 

Kolosvdr.  See  Klausenburg. 

Koltzoff,  Alexei  Vassilieyich  (1809-42),  a 
Russian  poet  of  the  people,  left  but  few  songs,  yet 
those  among  the  choicest  lyrics  of  Russian  jioetry. 

Kolyma',  a river  of  eastern  Siberia,  flowing  from 
tbe  Stanovoi  Mountains  995  miles  north-east  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  only  free  from  ice  during  eleven 
weeks  in  the  year.  Its  waters  are  full  of  fish. 

Koilioril,  a town  and  fortress  in  Hungary, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Schiitt,  in  the  Danube, 
wliich  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  48  miles 
NA\^.  of  Pesth.  The  town,  which  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow,  gloomy  streets,  contains  (1891) 
13,072  inliabitants,  who  trade  in  corn  and  timber, 
cultivate  the  vine,  and  carry  on  fishing.  The 
fortress,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  com- 
menced in  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Matthias  Corvinus  ; 
the  fortifications  were  again  restored  and  improved 
in  1805-9.  It  requires  for  its  defence  at  least 
15,000  men  and  400  pieces  of  artillery.  Although 
taken  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1527,  it  successfully  with- 
stood the  Turks  in  1543,  1594,  and  1663.  Klapka 
held  it  for  the  Hungarians  against  the  Austrians 
from  October  1848  to  September  1849. 

Kon^,  a distinct  of  AA'est  Africa,  stretching 
from  8°  30'  to  12°  N.  lat.  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Comoe  (mouth  at  Grand  Bassam  on  the  Ivory 
Coast),  and  measuring  some  three  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. The  district  is  a plateau,  whose  average 
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elevation  is  2300  feet  above  sea-level,  rising  in  a 
few  groups  of  peaks  up  to  6000  feet.  The  Kong 
Mountains  of  the  geoo-raphers  are  affirmed  by  Binger 
to  he  merely  isolated  granitic  peaks  only  300  feet 
above  the  plateau.  The  people,  Mandingoes  by 
race  and  Mohammedans  by  religion,  manufacture 
cotton  stuffs  and  carry  on  indigo-dyeing.  The 
capital  of  the  state  is  the  town  of  Kong,  with  from 

12.000  to  15,000  inhabitants.  This  district  was 
declared  a protectorate  of  France  in  1889.  See 
Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  de  Paris  (1889)  for  a paper  by 
Captain  Binger. 

Koilieli,  or  Koniya.  See  Iconium. 

Koni^,  Friedrich,  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
ress,  was  born  at  Eisleben,  17th  April  1774.  He 
ecame  a printer,  and  at  the  same  time  eagerly 
prosecuted  scientific  studies.  Having  devoted 
himself  to  the  invention  of  means  of  printing 
by  machinery,  he  applied  in  vain  for  the  neces- 
sary pecuniary  assistance  in  various  quarters,  his 
schemes  being  rejected  as  impracticable ; but  at 
last  Thomas  Bensley,  a printer  in  London,  came 
forward  to  his  support,  and  a patent  was  obtained 
in  1810  for  a press  which  printed  like  the  hand- 
press  by  two  flat  plates.  A second  patent  was 
obtained  in  1811  for  a cylinder-press,  and  others 
in  1813  and  1814  for  improvements  upon  it.  This 
improved  machine  was  adopted  in  1814  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Times.  In  the  later  part  of 
his  life  Konig  was  a partner  in  a company  for 
making  steam  printing-presses  at  Oberzell,  near 
Wiirzburg,  in  Bavaria.  He  died  17th  January  1833. 
See  Printing,  and  Goebel’s  monograph  (Stutt. 
1883;  Fr.  trans.  Paris,  1885). 

Koniggriitz,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe, 
73  miles  by  rail  E.  by  N.  from  Prague.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a bishop,  and  has  a Gothic  cathedral. 
The  fortifications  erected  in  1780-89  have  been 
recently  razed.  Here  Ziska  was  buried  in  1424. 
Pop.  (1890)7815;  with  its  four  suburbs,  16,500.  A 
signal  victory  was  gained  bere  by  240,000  Prussians 
over  220,000  Austrians  on  .3d  July  1866.  The  Prus- 
sian loss  was  9000  men,  the  Austrian  21,000,  with 

22.000  pi'isoners.  The  Austrians  name  the  battle 
S&dowa  from  an  adjoining  village  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  battlefield. 

Konigsberg,  a town  and  fortress  in  East 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  river  Pregel,  4^  miles  from 
the  Frisches  Haft’  and  366  by  rail  NE.  from  Berlin. 
The  original  nucleus  of  the  place  was  the  block- 
house built  in  1255  by  tbe  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  but,  altbough  founded  so  long  ago,  Kdnigs- 
berg  is  a modern  town ; scarce  any  of  its  old 
buildings  now  exist.  The  castle,  which  grew  out 
of  the  blockhouse,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  16th  and 
18th  centuries.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
grandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  from  1525 
to  1618  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Prussia. 
In  the  castle  chapel  (built  in  1592)  Frederick  I. 
crowned  himself  first  king  of  Prussia  in  1701,  and 
William  I.  was  crowned  in  1861.  The  cathedral, 
now  the  Kneiphof  parish  church,  is  a Gothic 
structure,  erected  in  1333  and  thoroughly  restored 
in  1856;  in  an  adjoining  building  Kant  (q.v.) 
lies  buried.  The  university  was  founded  as  a 
Lutheran  institution  in  1544,  and  rebuilt  in  1844- 
65.  Connected  with  it  are  an  observatory  (1811), 
a zoological  museum  (1819),  a botanical  garden 
(1809),  a library  of  200,000  volumes,  together  with 
the  usual  laboratories  and  collections.  The 
number  of  official  teachers  was  96  and  the  number 
of  students  760  in  1889.  One  of  the  most  imposing 
edifices  in  the  town  is  the  new  exchange  (1875). 
The  academy  of  painting,  a music  school,  and  a 
commercial  school  may  be  mentioned.  Of  the 
industries  the  foremost  place  belongs  to  tbe  iron- 
works, casting  and  machinery-making ; next  come 
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the  manufacture  of  pianos,  thread,  tobacco,  beer, 
the  confection  marchpane,  &c.  Printing  and  the 
preparation  of  meerschaum  (175  tons  annually)  are 
also  prosecuted.  Konigsberg  is  one  of  tbe  chief 
continental  centres  for  the  tea  trade,  and  ships 
immense  quantities  of  corn.  The  exports  aver- 
age in  value  £8,118,670  annually,  and  consist 
mostly  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  timber,  wool,  spirits,  sugar,  and  rags ; 
the  imports  average  £10,117,800,  and  embrace,  be- 
sides grain,  flax,  and  hemp  for  transport,  tea, 
woven  goods,  metal  wares,  herrings,  timber,  chemi- 
cals, and  coals.  Large  merchant-vessels  which 
cannot  approach  the  town  unload  and  load  at 
Pillau,  28^  miles  by  rail  to  the  west,  at  the  entrance 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Frisches  Half.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  a channel  through  the  lagoon 
(haff),  with  a depth  of  20  feet,  from  Pillau  to 
Konigsberg.  Pop.  (1875)  122,636;  (1890)  161,666. 
The  town  was  first  fortified  in  1626  ; but  was  con- 
verted into  a modern  fortress  of  tbe  first  class  in 
1843  and  since.  Konigsberg  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians  in  1758  and  l)y  the  French  in  1807.  See 
works  by  Faber  (1840)  and  Schubert  (1855). 

Koiligshlitte,  a rapidly  growing  centre  of 
great  coal,  iron,  zinc,  and  copper  works  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  110  miles  SE.  of  Breslau  by  rail.  It  was 
constituted  a town  in  1869,  out  of  several  mining 
villages.  Pop.  (1885)  32,072;  (1891)  36,502. 

Honigsinark,  Count  Philipp  Christoph 
VON,  a Swede  by  birth,  born  about  1662,  who, 
having  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver, was  accused  of  carrying  on  a love  intrigue  with 
Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Elector  George,  after- 
wards George  I.  of  England,  and  suddenly  dis- 
appeared on  1st  July  1694.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  murdered.  Sophia  was  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Ahlden  until  her  death  in  1726.  See  a Quarterly 
article  ( 1885 ) ; Vizetelly,  Count  Kdnigsniark  ( 1890 ) ; 
and  Wilkins’s  Lowe  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen  (1900). 
— Marie  Aurora,  Countess  of  Konigsmark,  sister 
of  Count  Philipp,  born  at  Stade  in  1670,  became 
in  1694  the  mistress  of  Augustus  II.,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  by  bim  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Saxe  (q.v.).  When  Augustus  grew  tired 
of  her  she  entered  Quedlinburg  nunnery,  and  died 
prioress  of  it,  16th  February  1728. 

KOnigSteill,  a fortress  of  Saxony,  once  re- 
garded as  impregnable,  but  now  of  no  military 
importance,  stands  on  a rock  800  feet  above  tbe 
Elbe,  24  miles  SE.  of  Dresden  by  rail.  Here  the 
Saxon  army  yielded  to  Frederick  the  Great  in  1756. 

Kdnigswai’t,  a town  of  Bohemia,  14  miles  by 
rail  SE.  from  Eger,  is  situated  in  a romantic  valley, 
has  a fine  castle  belonging  to  Prince  Metternich, 
chalybeate  and  acidulated  springs,  and  a bathing 
establishment.  Pop.  2112. 

Koilkan,  the  name  given  to  the  strip  of  coast 
districts  in  Bombay  Presidency.  The  breadth  varies 
from  1 to  50  miles,  as  the  Western  Ghats  approach 
or  recede  from  the  sea.  Konkan  is  rather  a geo- 
graphical than  an  administrative  division,  and  in- 
cludes, besides  North  Kanara,  the  British  districts 
of  Ratnagiri,  Kolaba,  and  Thana,  Bombay  Island, 
three  native  states,  and  Goa,  with  a total  area  of 

17,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  5,000,000. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  over  100  inches. 

Konrad.  See  Conrad. 

Koodoo.  See  Antelope,  Eland. 

Kootenay,  a river  of  British  Columbia  which 
rises  in  Canada,  passes  through  corners  of  Montana 
and  Idaho,  but  returns  to  Canada  again,  and,  after 
a course  of  450  miles  (during  which  it  forms  a 
lake ),  falls  into  the  Columbia  River.  Gold  is  largely 
found  in  its  basin,  especially  since  1894,  and  several 
mining  towns  have  sprung  up. 
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Kopeck,  a Russian  bronze  coin,  tlie  hundredth 
part  of  a Rouble  (q.v.),  and  equivalent  to 
farthing  of  sterling  money. 

Kopparberg.  See  Falun. 

Korai's.  See  Corais. 

Kor^n  (Arab.,  from  Jcaraa,  ‘to  read’),  The 
Reading,  by  way  of  eminence  ; a term  first  applied 
to  every  single  portion  of  Mohammed’s  ‘ Revela- 
tions,’ used  at  a later  period  for  a greater  number 
of  these,  and  finally  for  their  whole  body,  gathered 
together  into  the  one  book  which  forms  the  re- 
ligious, social,  civil,  commercial,  military,  and 
legal  code  of  Islam.  The  KoiAn  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Furgan  (‘discrimination,’ 
‘test’);  further,  of  Al-Moshaf  (The  Volume),  or 
Al-Kititb  (The  Book,  in  the  sense  of  ‘Bible’),  or 
Al-Dliikr  ( ‘ the  Reminder,’  or  ‘the  Admonition’). 
The  KoiAn  is,  according  to  the  Moslem  creed,  coeval 
with  God,  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first  transcript 
was  written  from  the  beginning  in  rays  of  light 
upon  a gigantic  tablet  resting  by  tlie  throne  of  the 
Almighty ; and  upon  this  tal)let  are  also  found 
the  divine  decrees  relating  to  things  past  and 
future.  A copy  of  it,  in  a book  bound  in  white 
silk,  jewels,  and  gold,  was  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the  blissful 
and  mysterious  ‘night  of  power  or  destiny,’  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Portions  of  it  were,  during 
a space  of  twenty-three  years,  communicated  to 
Mohammed,  both  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  either  by 
Gabriel  in  human  shape,  ‘with  the  sound  of  bells,’ 
or  through  inspirations  from  the  Holy  Ghost  ‘ in 
the  Prophet’s  breast,’  or  by  God  himself,  ‘ veiled 
and  unveiled,  in  waking  or  in  the  dreams  of  night.’ 
Traditions  vary  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
individual  portions  revealed  at  a time,  between 
single  letters,  verses,  and  entire  chapters  or  Surahs 
(Arab.,  ‘courses,’  as  of  bricks  in  a wall).  The  first 
revelation  forms,  in  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  book,  verses  1-5  of  surah  xcvi.,  and  begins 
with  the  Avords  : ‘ Read  [preach],  in  the  name  of 
thy  Lord,  Avho  has  created  all  things  ! ’ 

Mohammed  dictated  many  of  his  inspirations  to 
a scribe,  in  broken  verses  or  in  finished  chapters, 
and  from  this  copy  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
procured  other  copies — unless  they  preferred  learn- 
ing the  oracles  by  heart  from  the  master’s  own 
mouth.  The  original  fragments  Avere  Avithout  any 
attempt  at  a chronological  or  other  arrangement, 
promiscuously  throAvn  into  a box,  and  a certain 
number  Avere  entirely  lost.  A year  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed  the  scattered  portions  Avere,  at 
the  instance  of  Abu-bekr,  collected  by  Zaid  Ibn 
Thabit  of  Medina,  the  Prophet’s  amanuensis,  ‘ from 
palm-leaves,  skins,  blade-bones,  and  the  breasts  of 
men,’  and  faithfully  copied,  Avithout  the  sliglitest 
attempt  at  moulding  them  into  shape  or  sequence, 
together  Avith  all  the  variants,  the  repetitions,  and 
the  gaps.  This  volume  Avas  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  Hafza,  one  of  the  Prophet’s  Avives,  the 
daughter  of  Omar.  A second  redaction  Avas  in- 
stituted in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira,  by 
Calif  Othman,  to  fix  the  text  and  the  reading 
according  to  the  Qoraish  idiom  ; many  different 
readings  being  current  among  the  believers.  He 
ordered  ncAV  copies  to  be  made  from  the  original 
fragments,  in  Avhich  all  the  variants  Avere  to  be 
expunged,  but  Avithout  any  further  alteration 
being  introduced  ; and  the  old  copies  Ai'ere  all  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  With  respect  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  single  chapters — 114  in  number — 
no  attempt  Avas  made  at  establishing  continuity, 
but  they  Avere  placed  side  by  side  according  to  their 
respective  lengths ; so  that  immediately  after  the 
introductory  fatah  or  exordium  follows  the  longest 
chapter,  and  the  others  are  ranged  after  it  in 
decreasing  size.  They  are  not  numbered  in  the 


manuscripts,  but  bear  distinctive,  often  strange- 
sounding  headings,  as  the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood, 
the  Fig,  the  Star,  the  ToAvers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  &c., 
taken  from  a particular  matter  or  person  treated 
of  in  the  respective  chapters.  Every  chapter  or 
surah  but  one  begins  with  the  introductory  for- 
mula : ‘ In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the 
Compassionate.’  It  is  generally  stated  at  the 
beginning  Avhether  the  surah  was  revealed  at  Mecca 
or  at  Medina.  Every  chapter  is  subdivided  into 
smaller  portions  ( Aydf,  ‘ verses,’ lit.  ‘ signs ’),  vary- 
ing in  the  ancient  ‘seven  editions’  or  primitive 
copies  (of  Medina  [tAvo],  Mecca,  Kufa,  Basra, 
Syria,  and  the  ‘Vulgar  Edition’ — reduced  by 
Nbldeke  to  four  editions ) betAA-een  6000  and  6036. 
The  number  of  Avords  in  the  Avhole  book  is  77,639, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  letters  shoAvs  323,015  of 
these.  Other — encyclical — divisions  of  the  book 
are  into  thirty  ajzS,  and  into  sixty  ahz5,b,  for  the 
use  of  devotional  readings  in  and  out  of  the  mosque. 
TAventy-nine  surahs  commence  Avith  certain  letters 
of  the  al2)habet,  ‘ of  Avhich  God  alone  knoAvs  the 
meaning.  ’ 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  Moham- 
medanism Avill  be  considered  under  that  head, 
Avhile  for  other  questions  of  authorship  and  chron- 
ology Ave  must  refer  to  Mohammed.  But  the  chief 
doctrines  laid  doAvn  in  the  book  are  that  there  is 
one  God,  one  true  religion,  and  a day  of  judgment. 
When  mankind  turned  at  different  times  from 
truth,  God  sent  prophets  to  lead  them  back  to  it, 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed  being  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Both  punishments  for  the  sinner  and 
reAvards  for  the  jiious  are  depicted  Avith  great 
diffuseness,  and  exemplified  chiefly  by  stories  taken 
from  the  Bible,  the  Apocryphal  Avritings,  and  the 
Midrash.  Special  laAvs  and  directions,  admoni- 
tions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more  jrarticu- 
larly  to  a complete  and  unconditional  resignation  to 
God’s  Avill  (‘Islam’),  legends,  inincipally  relating 
to  the  patriarchs,  and,  almost  Avithout  excejAtion, 
borroAved  from  the  JeAvish  AATitings,  form  the  bulk 
of  the  book,  Avhich  throughout  bears  the  most 
palpable  traces  of  JeAvish  influence.  The  Hebrew 
scriptures  Avere  knoAvn  to  Mohammed  by  oral  com- 
munication only  ; hence  frequently  odd  confusion 
in  stories  taken  from  that  source. 

The  geneial  tendency  and  aim  of  the  Korfin  is 
found  pretty  clearly  indicated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  chapter : ‘ This  is  the  book  in  Avliich 
there  is  no  doubt ; a guidance  for  the  pious,  avIio 
believe  in  the  mysteries  of  faith,  Avho  perform  their 
prayers,  give  alms  fiom  Avhat  Ave  have  bestoAved 
upon  them,  Avlm  believe  in  the  revelation  Avhich 
Ave  made  unto  thee,  Avhich  Avas  sent  doAvn  to 
the  prophets  before  thee,  and  Avho  believe  in  the 
future  life,'  &c.  To  unite  into  one  the  tliree 
lAiincijial  religions  Avhich  he  found  in  his  country 
— Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Heathenism — Avas 
Mohammed’s  ideal ; and  the  KoiAn,  properly  read, 
discloses  constantly  the  alternate  flatteries  and 
threats  aimed  at  each  of  the  three  jAarties.  Cer- 
tain abrogations  made  by  the  Prophet  himself  of 
special  passages  in  the  KoiAn  are  due  to  the 
vacillating  relation  in  Avhich  he  at  first  stood  to  the 
different  creeds,  to  concessions  first  made  and  then 
revoked.  Witness  the  ‘ Kiblah,’  or  the  jAlace  Avhere 
the  belieA'er  Avas  to  turn  in  his  lu'ayer,  being  at 
first  Jerusalem  ; and  also  forbearance  to  idolaters 
forming  one  of  the  original  precepts. 

The  Koran  expresses  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
a BedaAvi  Arab  in  BedaAvi  language  and  metaphor. 
In  the  matter  there  is  endless  repetition,  little 
order  or  coherence,  and  not  a little  inconsistency. 
The  style  is  very  unequal ; often  noble  and  forcible, 
often  familiar  or  dull.  Accepted  as  the  miraculous 
utterance  of  the  Almighty,  the  Korfin  stands  above 
criticism,  and  is  not  proved  but  assumed  to  be  the 
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unapproachable  standard  of  grammatical  and  every 
other  merit.  It  is  written  in  prose  wherein  the 
links  of  each  sentence  rhyme  with  one  another, 
and  generally  the  same  rhyme  is  maintained 
through  the  whole  chapter.  This  is  and  was  a 
common  literary  form,  and  to  it  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage by  its  symmetrical  formation  of  words  lends 
itself  very  readily.  Refrains  are  introduced  in 
some  surahs ; and  plays  upon  words  are  not  dis- 
dained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Kor&n  is 
held  throughmit  Islam  is  exceedingly  great.  It  is 
never  held  below  the  girdle,  never  touched  without 
previous  purification ; and  an  injunction  to  that 
effect  is  generally  found  on  the  cover  which,  in  the 
eastern  binding,  overlaps  the  hoards.  It  is  con- 
sulted on  weighty  matters ; sentences  from  it  are 
inscribed  on  banners,  doors,  and  the  like.  Great 
lavishness  is  displayed  upon  the  material  and  the 
binding  of  the  sacred  volume  : the  copies  for  the 
wealthy  are  sometimes  written  in  gold,  and  the 
covers  blaze  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Nor 
is  anything  more  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a Moslem 
than  to  see  the  book  in  the  hands  of  an  unbeliever. 

The  Koran  lias  been  commented  upon  so  often  that  the 
names  of  the  commentators  alone  would  fill  volumes. 
Thus,  the  library  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  is  reported  to  have 
once  contained  no  less  than  20,000  different  comment- 
aries. The  most  renowned  are  those  of  Samachshari 
(died  539  H.),  Beidhawi  (died  685  or  716  H.),  Mahalli 
(died  870  H.),  and  Soyuti  (died  911  H.).  The  principal 
editions  are  those  of  Hinckehnann  (Hamburg,  1694), 
Marracci  (Padua,  1698),  Fiiigel  (1834),  besides  many 
editions  (of  small  critical  value)  printed  in  St  Peters- 
burg, Kasan,  Teheran,  Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  Serampore, 
&c.  The  first,  but  very  imperfect,  Latin  version  of  the 
Kor&n  was  made  by  Robertus  Retensis,  an  Englishman,  in 
1143  ( ed.  Basel,  1543 ).  The  principal  translations  are  : 
into  Latin,  that  of  Marracci  (1698);  into  English,  Sale 
( 1734 ; ed.  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  4 vols.  1882-86 ),  who 
explains  somewhat  while  he  translates,  and  whose  notes 
are  voluminous  and  invaluable,  Rodwell  (1861;  2d  ed. 
1878),  and  Palmer  (1880),  whose  rendering  is  the  best; 
into  French,  Savary  (1783),  Garcin  de  Tassy  (1829),  Kazi- 
mirski  (1840;  new  ed.  1884);  into  German,  Megerlin 
(1772),  Wahl  (1828),  Ullmann  (1840);  besides  Persian, 
Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustani,  and  other  eastern  transla- 
tions. Of  concordances  to  the  Kor^n  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Fiiigel  (1842)  and  Kazem-Bek  (St  Petersburg, 
1859),  and  that  published  at  Calcutta  in  1811.  Among 
authorities  whose  works  may  be  consulted  on  the  Koran 
are  Marracci,  Sale,  Savary,  Wahl,  Geiger,  Amari,  Sprenger, 
Lane,  Muir,  Weil,  Noldekc,  and  Lane  Poole. 

Kordofail,  or  the  White  Land,  lately  a pro- 
vince of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  (q.v. ),  is  separated 
from  Sennaar  on  the  E.  by  the  White  Nile,  and 
from  Dar-Fffr  on  the  W.  by  a strip  of  desert.  It 
extends  from  12°  to  16°  N.  lat.  and  from  29°  30'  to 
32°  30'  E.  long.  ; its  area,  including  Takalla  on  the 
S.,  has  been  estimated  at  41,500  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population  at  280,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  are 
slaves.  The  province  is  traversed  hy  no  rivers ; 
but  water  is  found  almost  everywhere  at  a compar- 
atively short  depth.  The  surface  is  undulating. 
The  chief  produce  of  the  soil  is  millet,  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  inhabitants.  Gum-trees,  mimosas, 
thorny  plants,  and  jjrickly  grass  are  common,  but 
there  is  no  forest  timber.  Gums,  hides,  ivory, 
ostrich-feathers,  and  gold  are  exported.  Cattle  and 
camels  are  bred  in  great  numbers.  Three-fifths  of 
the  population  are  settled ; the  rest  are  nomadic. 
The  aborigines  belong  mainly  to  the  Nuba  stock, 
but  use  a negro  tongue  and  are  mostly  pagans. 
There  is  a large  element  of  nomad  and  slave- 
hunting ‘Arabs,’  Moslems  in  faith.  The  capital 
is  El-Obeid,  with  about  30,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  Kordofan  was  conquered  by  the  ruler  of 
Sennaar,  then  by  the  sultan  of  Uar-Ffir;  in  1821  it 
was  annexed  by  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  but  was 
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lost  to  the  Egyptians  by  the  Mahdi’s  revolt  in 
1883.  Since  1899  it  has  been  part  of  the  recon- 
stituted Egyptian  Soudan  (see  Soudan). 

Korea.  See  Corea. 

Korner,  Karl  Theodor,  a patriotic  German 
poet,  the  son  of  Schiller’s  friend,  Christian  G. 
Korner,  was  born  at  Dresden,  23d  September  1791. 
After  irregular  studies  at  Freiberg,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin,  young  Korner,  through  Kotzebue’s  influ- 
ence, was  appointed  dramatist  to  a Vienna  theatre ; 
for  it  he  wrote  some  light  comedies,  such  as  Der 
Grime  Domino  and  Der  Nachtwdchter,  and  some 
tragedies,  of  \vhich  Zriny,  a work  full  of  nohle  en- 
thusiasm, was  the  most  successful.  The  uprising 
of  the  German  nation  against  Napoleon  inspired 
Korner  with  patriotic  ardour.  He  joined  Liitzow’s 
celebrated  corps,  and  not  only  displayed  heroic  per- 
sonal courage  in  many  encounters,  but  encouraged 
his  comrades  by  fiery  patriotic  songs.  These,  pub- 
lished in  1814  under  the  title  of  Leier  imd  Schwert 
( Eng.  trans.  Lyre  and  Sivord,  1839 ),  are  regarded  by 
the  Germans  with  a kind  of  sacred  admiration,  and 
have  gone  through  a great  number  of  editions.  The 
most  famous  of  these  pieces  is  the  Schwert-Lied, 
composed  in  a pause  of  battle,  and  only  a few 
hours  before  the  author  fell  in  a skirmish,  between 
Schwerin  and  Gadebusch,  on  26th  August  1813. 
He  was  buried  near  Wobbelin ; there  his  father 
and  mother  and  sister  were  also  interred.  A 
collected  edition  of  his  vvorks  in  one  volume 
(Berlin,  1834;  new  ed.  1879)  was  published  by 
Streckfuss.  A biography  of  the  poet,  written  by 
his  father,  has  been  translated  into  English,  ‘ with 
selections  from  his  poems,  tales,  and  dramas,’  by 
G.  F.  Richardson  (Lond.  2 vols.  1845).  A museum 
of  Korneriana  was  formed  at  Dresden  in  1873.  See 
Lives  by  Lehmann  ( 1819),  Erhard  ( 1821 ),  and  Bauer 
(1883);  also  Jonas’  life  of  his  father  (1881). 

KdroSy  Nagy  (‘Great  Koros’),  a town  of 
Hungary,  55  miles  SE.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1891)  25,484. — Kiss  KoROS  (‘Little  Koros’),  a 
small  town,  66  miles  by  rail  S.  by  E.  of  Budapest, 
is  the  birthplace  of  Petofi.  Pop.  6734.  Both 
places  grow  wine.  See  CsoMA  DE  Koros. 

Korosko,  a small  village  of  Lower  Nubia, 
with  a few  wretched  huts  straggling  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  midway  between  the 
first  and  second  cataracts.  Here  the  Nile  boats 
land  the  goods  that  are  conveyed  by  caravan  to 
the  Soudan. 

Korvei.  See  Corvei. 

Kosciusko  (Kosciuszko),  Tadeusz,  a Polish 
general  and  patriot,  was  born  on  12th  February 
1746  in  Lithuania.  He  chose  the  career  of  arms, 
and  was  trained  in  France.  In  1777  an  unhappy 
love  aflair  drove  him  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  fought  for  the  colonists  and  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  returned  to  Poland 
in  1786.  When  Russia  attacked  his  country  in 
1792,  Kosciusko  held  a position  at  Dubienka  for 
five  days  with  only  4000  men  against  18,000 
Russians.  In  spite  of  this  the  pusillanimous 
King  Stanislaus  submitted  to  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine, whereupon  Kosciusko  resigned  his  command 
and  retired  to  Leipzig.  After  the  second  partition 
of  Poland  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement  in  Cracow,  and  was  appointed  dictator 
and  commander-in-chief  (1794).  His  defeat  of  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  Russians  at  Raclawice 
was  followed  by  a rising  of  the  Poles  in  Warsaw. 
He  established  a provisional  government,  and  took 
the  field  against  the  Prussians,  but,  defeated,  fell 
back  upon  Warsaw  and  maintained  himself  there 
valiantly,  until  the  approach  of  two  new  Russian 
armies  induced  him  to  march  to  meet  them.  He 
was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  in  the  battle 
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of  Maciejowice,  10th  October  1794 ; and,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies — it  is  then  that  De  Segur  falsely  makes 
him  exclaim,  ‘ Finis  Polonise  ! ' Two  years  later  the 
Emperor  Paul  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in  France,  prose- 
cuting agricultural  pursuits.  When  Napoleon,  in 
1806,  formed  a plan  for  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
Kosciusko  refused  to  lend  himself  to  the  French 
monarch’s  designs.  The  address  to  the  Poles,  which 
Napoleon  published  in  Kosciusko’s  name  in  the 
Moniteur,  was  a fabrication.  In  1814  he  besought 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  grant  an  amnesty  to 
the  Poles  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  make  him- 
self constitutional  king  of  Poland.  He  settled  at 
Solothurn  in  Switzerland  in  1816,  and  died  on 
15th  October  1817,  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  over  a 
precipice.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Cracow 
(q.v.)  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were  laid 
side  by  side  with  those  of  John  Sobieski.  See 
the  biographies  by  Falkenstein  {2d  ed.  18.34), 
Chodzko  (1837),  and  Michelet  (in  La  Pologne 
Martyr,  1863). 

Kosher  (Heb.,  ‘right,’  from  yashar,  ‘to  be 
right’),  pure,  according  to  the  Jewish  ordinances. 
Thus  ‘ Kosher  meat  ’ is  meat  killed  and  prepared  by 
Jews  after  the  Jewish  manner,  and  so  fit  to  be 
eaten  by  Jews. 

Kiislin,  a town  of  Prussia,  5 miles  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  85  NE.  from  Stettin.  There  are 
iron-foundries  and  manufactures  of  paper,  soap, 
bricks,  &c.  It  formerly  had  a mint.  Pop.  (1885) 
17,277. 

KOSSOVO,  the  ‘Field  of  Blackbirds,’  a plain  in 
Turkey,  near  the  Servian  frontier,  west  of  the 
Prishtina,  on  which  two  sanguinary  battles  were 
fought — ( 1 ) between  Sultan  Murad  I.  and  the 
Servians  under  their  Tsar  Lazar  on  15th  June  1389  ; 
both  sovereigns  fell,  and  the  Servians  lost  their 
independence  in  consequence  of  their  defeat ; ( 2 ) 
between  the  great  Hungarian  general  Hunyady 
and  Sultan  Murad  II.,  on  17th  to  19th  October 
1448,  when  the  former  was  defeated.  See  Madame 
Mijatovich,  Serbian,  National  Songs  about  Kossovo 
(Bond.  1881). 

Kossuth,  Louis,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  was  born  in  1802  at  Monok,  in  the 
county  of  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  His  family  was 
of  noble  rank,  but  his  parents  were  poor.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Saros- 
patak,  and  practised  for  a time.  In  1832  he 
commenced  his  political  career  at  the  diet  of 
Presburg  as  the  deputy  of  absent  magnates, 
and  as  editor  of  a journal  which,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  law,  was  not  printed,  but  tran- 
scribed and  circulated.  The  subsequent  imbli- 
cation  of  a lithographed  paper  led,  in  May  1837, 
to  Kossuth’s  imprisonment.  He  was  liberated 
in  1840,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  Pesti  Hir- 
lap,  a newspaper  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  he  advocated  views  too  extreme 
for  many  of  the  liberals  amongst  the  nobles, 
but  which  took  strong  hold  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  In  1847  he  was  sent  by  the  county  of 
Pesth  as  deputy  to  the  diet,  and  soon  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the  abolition  of  all 
feudal  rights  and  privileges,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  &c.,  and,  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
openly  demanded  an  independent  government  for 
Hungary  and  constitutional  government  in  the 
Austrian  hereditary  territories.  To  his  speeches 
must  in  great  part  be  ascribed  not  only  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  but  the  insurrection  in  Vienna 
in  March  1848.  On  the  resignation  of  the  ministry 
in  September  1848  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  and  pro- 


secuted with  extraordinary  energy  the  measures 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.  As  a reply  to 
an  imperial  decree,  dated  4th  March,  abolishing 
the  Hungarian  constitution,  he  induced  the 
National  Assembly  at  Debreczin,  in  April  1849, 
to  declare  that  the  Hapsbui-g  dynasty  had  forfeited 
the  throne.  He  was  now  appointed  provisional 
governor  of  Hungary ; but  being  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  for  the  inteivention  of  the  Western 
Powers,  and  finding  the  national  cause  jeopardised 
by  the  interference  of  Russia,  he  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a more  desperate  effort. 
The  attempt  was  vain.  F’inding  that  the  dis- 
sensions between  himself  and  Gorge!  (q.v.)  were 
damaging  the  national  cause,  he  resigned  his 
dictatorship  in  favour  of  the  latter.  After  the 
defeat  at  Temesvar  on  9th  August  1849  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  flee  into  Turkey,  where  he 
was  made  a prisoner ; but,  though  his  extradition 
was  demanded  both  by  Austria  and  Russia,  the 
Porte  resisted  their  claims.  In  Smitember  1851  he 
was  liberated  by  the  influence  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  and,  the  Republican  government  of 
France  refusing  him  a passage  through  their  terri- 
tory, he  sailed  in  an  American  frigate  to  England, 
where  he  was  leceived  with  every  demonstration 
of  public  respect  and  sympathy.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  he  landed  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  met  with  a most  enthusiastic  reception. 
He  returned  in  June  1852  to  England,  and  there 
he  chiefly  resided,  until  Sardinia  and  France  pre- 
pared for  war  with  Austria  ; when,  on  condition 
of  something  definite  being  done  for  Hungarian 
independence,  he  proposed  to  Napoleon  to  arrange 
a Hungarian  rising  against  Austria.  He  secured 
England’s  neutrality  in  the  event  of  the  war 
extending  to  Hungary.  ■ The  peace  of  Villafranca 
bitterly  disappointed  Kossuth,  but  did  not  dis- 
hearten him.  He  made  two  other  attempts  (in 
1860-61,  in  conjunction  with  Cavour  and  with  the 
help  of  Napoleon  ; in  1866,  with  the  aid  of  Victor 
Emmanuel ) to  bring  about  a rising  against  Austrian 
rule  in  his  native  country,  but  without  final  success. 
When  in  1867  Dedk  effected  the  reconciliation  of 
Hungary  with  the  dynasty,  and  initiated  a modus 
vivendi  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  Kossuth  retired  from  active 
political  life.  He  afterwards  lived  mostly  in  Turin, 
and,  although  never  tired  of  denouncing  the 
political  and  economical  alliance  between  Hungary 
and  Austria,  abstained  from  conspiring  or  agitat- 
ing against  it ; but  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
the  general  amnesty  ( 1867),  and  to  return  to  his 
native  land  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
dynasty  he  had  once  dethroned.  In  1880-82  lie 
published  three  volumes  of  Memories  of  my  Exile 
(Eng.  ed.  vol.  i.  1880);  others  followed  in  1890. 
He  died  in  Turin,  20th  March  1894,  and  on  1st 
April  was  buried  amidst  national  solemnities  in  the 
Protestant  cimrch  at  Budapest.  See  his  letters 
( 1862  and  1872),  and  works  on  him  (in  German)  by 
Horn  (1851),  Frei  (1849),  and  Somogyi  (1894). 

Kostendil,  or  Kustendil,  a town  of  Bulgaria, 
near  the  Struma  or  Strymon,  43  miles  SW.  of  Sofia, 
has  gold  and  silver  mining,  warm  baths,  numerous 
ruins,  and  a Greek  archbishop.  Pop.  11,383. 

Kostroma,  capital  of  a Russian  government, 
stands  near  the  junction  of  the  Kostroma  with 
the  Volga,  216  miles  by  rail  NNE.  from  Moscow. 
Of  late  years  the  industry  of  the  town  has  shown 
great  advances.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton  and  linen,  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  dye- 
ing, corn-grinding,  and  tanning  are  the  chief 
industries.  Pop.  (1891)  28,143. — The  government 
of  Kostroma  has  on  the  west  the  government  of 
Yaroslaff  and  on  the  east  that  of  Vyatka.  Area, 
32,490  sq.  m. ; pop.  (1897)  1,428,893. 
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Kotall,  the  chief  town  of  a native  state  of  the 
same  name  in  Rajputana,  standing  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chambal,  is  a hot,  unhealthy  city, 
with  a pop.  of  40,270.  The  area  of  the  state  is 
3803  sq.  m.  ; pop.  ( 1891 ) 526,267. 

Kdtben,  a town  in  the  German  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  down  to  1853  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Anhalt-Kothen,  stands  by  rail  22  miles  N.  from 
Halle  and  31  SSE.  from  Magdeburg.  The  castle 
of  the  former  dukes  (the  line  became  extinct  in 
1847)  was  rebuilt  in  1597-1606  after  a fire.  In 
the  cathedral  of  St  James  there  are  some  antique 
glass  windows.  The  industries  embrace  iron- 
foundries,  sugar-factories,  &c.  Pop.  (1875)  14,403; 
(1885)  17,473. 

Kotow',  the  ceremony  of  prostration,  with 
striking  of  the  forehead  on  the  ground  nine  times, 
performed  before  the  emperor  of  China.  The 
British  envoy,  Lord  Amherst,  in  1816  refused  to 
perform  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  the  point 
was  finally  conceded  by  the  Chinese  in  the  treaty 
of  1857.  Kotowing  is  unknown  outside  of  China. 

Kotzebue,  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand 
VON,  a German  dramatist,  was  born  at  Weimar  on 
3d  May  1761,  filled  various  offices  in  the  public 
service  of  Russia,  and  from  an  early  age  was  a 
facile  writer  of  plays,  tales,  satires,  historical 
works,  &c. ; he  was  stabbed  to  death  at  Mannheim, 
23d  March  1819,  by  Sand,  a Jena  student,  because 
he  had  ridiculed  the  Barschenschaft  movement. 
Besides  quarrelling  with  Goethe,  Kotzebue  satir- 
ised the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  school.  Among 
his  dramatic  performances,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
consists  in  their  knowledge  of  stage-effect,  their 
lively  dialogue,  and  clever  but  superficial  character 
drawing,  may  be  mentioned  Menschenhass  imd 
Beue  (known  on  the  English  sta^  as  The  Stranger), 
Die  Hussiten  vor  Naumhurg,  Die  heiden  Klings- 
hcrge,  Der  arme  Poet,  Armuth  und  Edelsinn,  Die 
Kreuzfahrer,  Oktaoia,  &c.  Kotzebue  wrote  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  dramatic  pieces,  which  have  been 
collected  in  editions  of  28  ( 1797-1823 ) and  of  44  vols. 
(1827-29). — His  son,  Otto  VON  Kotzebue,  born 
on  30th  December  1787  at  Revel,  accompanied 
Krusenstern  round  the  world  in  1803-6,  and  after- 
wards made  two  long  voyages  of  exploration  in 
the  Pacific,  discovering  amongst  others  the  Kru- 
senstern Islands,  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  the  Suwaroff 
Islands  during  his  first  voyage  ( 1815-17 ) ; during 
the  second  expedition  (1823-26)  he  visited  the 
Samoa  ^roup,  the  Philippines,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  rVc.  He  died  at  Revel  on  15th  February 
1846.  His  two  books,  descriptive  of  his  voyages, 
were  both  translated  into  English  (1821  and  1830). 

Koumiss  is  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  by 
the  Kalmucks  from  fermented  mares’  milk ; and 
artificial  koumiss  made  of  ass’s  and  cow’s  milk  has 
been  used  in  cases  of  consumption. 

Kovalevsky,  Alexander,  embryologist,  was 
born  19th  November  1840,  and  became  piofessor  at 
St  Petersburg.  He  is  known  for  his  researches  on  the 
embryology  of  invertebrates  which  led  to  Haeckel’s 
Gastnea  theory  ; for  his  discovery  of  the  life-history 
and  true  position  of  the  Ascidians  ; and  for  investi- 
gations of  the  development  of  the  Ami)hioxus, 
Balanoglossus,  Sagitta,  and  Brachiopods.  See 
Ascidians,  Embryology. — His  brother,  Wolde- 
MAR  (1843-83),  professor  of  Palfeontology  at  Mos- 
cow, became  bankrupt,  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 
— -Woldemar’s  wife,  SONJA  or  SOPHIE  (1850-91), 
daughter  of  a Moscow  artillery  officer,  made  a bril- 
liant name  for  herself  throughout  Europe  as  a 
mathematician,  was  professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Stockholm,  and  left  a brilliant  series  of  novels,  of 
which  Vera  Barantzova  was  translated  in  1895. 
See  Leffler’s  monograph  on  her  (trans.  1895). 
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Koviio,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Kovno,  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vilia  and 
the  Niemen,  523  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  94  ENE.  of  Konigsberg.  The  town, 
founded  in  the  11th  century,  was  made  a stronghold 
of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Long  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  of  Lithuania,  it  had  lost  nearly 
all  its  trade  when  it  was  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1795 ; but  since  the  construction  of  the  railway  it 
has  recovered  its  commercial  importance.  Grain, 
flax,  linseed,  rags,  and  timber  are  exported.  Pop. 
73,543,  about  one-half  Jews. — The  government  of 
Kovno  touches  Prussia  and  Poland.  Area,  15,690 
sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1897)  1,549,972,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  are  Lithuanians  and  14  per  cent.  Jews. 

Kowloon,  the  Chinese  peninsula  opposite 
Hong-kong  (q.v.),  of  which  2§  miles  were  ceded  to 
Britain  in  1861,  and  nearly  200  square  miles  addi- 
tional were  granted  by  China  to  Bi  itain  on  lease 
for  ninety-nine  years  from  1898. 

Koyunjik.  See  Assyria,  Nineveh. 

Kozlof,  a town  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Tamboff,  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  railways  from 
the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  Moscow  ( 123 
miles  NW.).  Pop.  28,350. 

Kra,  or  Krao,  the  isthmus  connecting  Siam 
with  the  Malay  Peninsula,  whose  minimum  breadth 
is  44  miles.  Most  of  the  schemes  for  a ship- 
canal  propose  to  utilise  the  estuary  of  the 
Pakshan,  which  separates  British  from  Siamese 
territory,  and  penetrates  17  miles  inland.  A 
ridge  of  land  74  miles  wide  and  250  feet  high  is 
all  that  then  separates  the  Pakshan  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Chumpon,  which  flows  eastwards 
to  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  A canal  here  would  shorten 
the  journey  from  Ceylon  to  Hong-Kong  by  300 
miles,  and  that  from  Calcutta  to  Hong-Kong  by 
540  miles.  A railway  across  the  same  narrow  belt 
of  land  has  also  been  suggested.  See  Loftus, 
Journey  across  the  Isthmus  of  Kra  ( 1883). 

Krag'lljevatz,  a town  of  Servia,  61  miles  S. 
of  Belgrade,  has  an  arsenal,  a cannon-foundry,  and 
a small-arms  factory.  Till  1842  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Servian  princes.  Pop.  (1895)  13,500. 
Krain.  See  C.yrniola. 

Krajova,  a town  of  Roumania,  154  miles  by  rail 
W.  of  Bucharest.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  pro- 
ductive salt-mines.  Pop.  33,000,  mostly  engaged 
in  commerce.  Here  the  woiwode  of  Wallachia 
defeated  Sultan  Bajazet  in  1397. 

Krakatoa,  or  Krakatau,  a volcanic  island 
in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  between  Java  and  Sumatra, 
was  in  1883  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous volcanic  disturbances  on  record.  From  May 
the  volcano  on  the  island  had  been  ejecting  its 
contents  in  showers  of  ashes ; during  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  August  the  crater  walls  fell  in,  together 
with  a part  of  the  ocean  bed,  carrjdng  with  it  two- 
thirds  of  the  island  ( total  area  before  the  eruption 
13  sq.  m.),  and  creating  two  small  islands,  which 
subsequently  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  a 
gigantic  ocean- wave  inundated  the  adjoining  coasts 
of  Java  and  Sumatra,  causing  a loss  of  36,500  lives, 
and  the  destruction  of  300  villages,  and  then  careered 
round  the  entire  globe.  The  noise  of  the  eruption 
was  heard  for  a distance  of  2000  and  even  3000 
miles.  The  occurrence  likewise  set  up  a series  of 
concentric  atmospheric  waves,  which  travelled  at 
least  three  times  round  the  earth.  The  dust  and 
other  finely-comminuted  debris  cast  up  by  the 
explosion  gave  rise  during  three  years  or  more  to 
weird  sun-glows  of  wondrous  beauty,  those  seen 
in  Great  Britain  in  November  1883  being  especially 
grand.  See  E.  'M.Qtzg,er\n  Petermanyi's  Mitteilungen 
(1886);  Report  of  the  Krakatoa  Committee  of  the 
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Royal  Society  (Lend.  1888);  and  G.  J.  Symons, 
The  Eruption  of  Krakatoa  (1888). 

Kraken,  a fabulous  animal,  first  described  by 
the  Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan  in  1750,  and 
from  time  to  time  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
Norwegian  seas.  Its  back  is  described  as  about  a 
mile  and  a half  in  circumference  ; it  rises  from  the 
sea  like  an  island,  stretches  out  mast-like  arms, 
capable  of  dragging  down  the  largest  ships,  and 
when  it  sinks  again  into  the  deep  causes  a whirl- 
pool in  which  large  vessels  are  involved  to  their 
destruction.  It  makes  the  waters  round  it  thick 
and  turbid,  and  thus  is  able  to  devour  the  shoals 
of  fishes  that  swim  to  the  place  attracted  by  the 
musky  scent.  This  fact,  together  with  its  numer- 
ous arms,  point  to  one  or  other  of  the  large 
class  of  cuttle-fishes  as  the  true  original  of  the 
Scandinavian  kraken.  The  fable  of  the  kraken 
has  considerable  analogy  to  the  more  recent  stories 
of  the  great  sea-serpent.  See  John  Gibson’s 
Monsters  of  the  Sea  (1887). 

Kraineria.  See  Rattany  Root. 

Kranach.  See  Cranach. 

Krangaiiiir.  See  Cranganoee. 

Krapotkiii.  See  Kropotkine. 

KrasilOVOdsk,  a Russian  military  station  and 
harbour,  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in 
the  Transcasjiian  territory.  Fop.  427. 

Krasnoyarsk,  the  chief  town  of  the  Siberian 
govern,ment  of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  Upper  Yenisei, 
370  miles  E.  from  Tomsk,  is  the  centre  of  the  gold- 
washings  of  the  province.  Pop.  ( 1871 ) 12,974 ; 
(1894)  17,154. 

Kraszevski,  Krazinski.  See  Poland 
(Literature  of). 

Krause,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich,  a Ger- 
man philosopher,  born  6th  May  1781  at  Eisenberg, 
studied  philosophy  at  Jena  under  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  qualifaed  as  a privat-docent  in  that  uni- 
versity in  1802,  but  removed  in  1805  to  Dresden, 
where  he  lived  till  1813.  His  learned  work  on  the 
doctrines  of  Freemasonry  (1810),  advocating  their 
rational  reform,  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of 
the  German  Freemasons.  After  residing  for  a time 
in  Berlin,  lecturing  in  the  university,  he  settled 
in  Gottingen,  where  he  lectured  on  all  the  branches 
of  philosophy  (1823-30),  and  drew  around  him  a 
number  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  including  the 
philosophical  jurist,  H.  Ahrens.  He  never  obtained 
a professorship,  notwithstanding  his  success  and 
popularity  as  a docent,  his  incessant  industry, 
and  the  versatility  and  fertility  of  his  genius.  In 

1831,  after  an  amelioration  in  his  circumstances,  he 
removed  to  Munich,  where  Baader  befriended  him, 
but  Schelling  treated  him  with  coldness,  and  in  the 
midst  of  further  disappointments  and  struggles,  he 
suddenly  died  there  of  apoplexy,  27th  September 

1832.  Krause  is  deservedly  ranked  with  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and  Schopenbauer,  as 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  German  philosophical 
movement  inaugurated  by  Kant.  His  earlier  works 
(1803-14)  are  written  in  an  elegant  and  flowing 
style,  but  he  limited  the  circulation  and  popularity 
of'  his  later  writings  by  the  excessive  purism  of  his 
German  terminology,  which  eschewed  all  foreign 
terms  and  revelled  in  the  most  elaborate  native 
compounds.  This  literary  idiosyncrasy  has  made 
Krause  for  the  novice  the  most  unreadable  of  all 
philosophical  writers,  and  even  Zeller  declares  his 
German  to  be  at  times  ‘ as  unintelligible  to  Ger- 
mans as  if  it  were  Sanskrit.’  The  most  popular 
of  his  writings  is  his  sketch  of  the  Ideal  of 
Humanity  (Das  Urhild  der  Menschheit,  1812).  His 
system  of  philosophy  is  expounded  in  various 
sketches  and  outlines  of  the  philosophical  sciences 
(Logic,  1803,  1828;  Ethics,  1811;  Philo.sophy  of 
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Right,  1803,  1828;  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Philo- 
sophy, 1828),  and  most  fully  and  definitely  in  his 
‘Lectures  on  the  System  of  Philosophy’  (1828)  and 
his  ‘ Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of 
Science’  ( 1829).  Since  his  death  many  of  his  works 
have  been  edited  by  Leonhardi,  Ahrens,  Roder, 
Wiinsche,  and  Hohlfeld.  The  Ideal  of  Humanity 
has  been  summarily  rendered  into  Spanish  (by  Del 
Rio,  1860)  and  Italian,  and  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Hastie  appeared  in  1890.  Professor 
Tiberghien  of  Brussels  has  ably  summarised  and 
illustrated  Krause’s  philosophy  in  French.  Pro- 
fessor Flint  has  given  an  admirable  summary  of 
Krause’s  philosomiy  of  history  in  his  Philosophy 
of  History,  and  Professor  Lorimer  shows  apprecia- 
tion of  Krause’s  philosophy  of  law  in  his  histitutes 
of  Law.  The  translation  of  Pfleiderer's  Philosophy 
of  Religion  contains  a sketch  of  Krause’s  Absolute 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  But  Krause’s  system  of 
philosophy,  as  a whole,  which,  as  regards  his  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God,  he  called 
Panentheism  (‘all-in-God’),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Pantheism  of  the  other  schools  and  the  Dualism 
of  the  deistic  tradition,  has  not  yet  obtained 
adequate  expression  in  English.  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  followed 
Krause’s  doctrines.  There  are  monographs  in 
German  by  Hohlfeld  ( 1879),  Procksch  (1880),  and 
Martin  (1881). 

Kreasote.  See  Ceeasote. 

Kreatine.  See  Creatin. 

Krefeld,  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Germany,  stands  about  4 miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  12  NW.  of 
Diisseldorf.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  settle- 
ment here,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  of 
refugees  from  Juliers  and  Berg,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  compelled  to  leave  tlieir  homes 
by  religious  persecution  ; they  established  the  silk 
and  velvet  manufactures  for  which  Krefeld  is  now 
noted.  In  1885  the  number  of  looms  engaged  in 
these  manufactures  was  29,837,  and  the  value  of 
the  fabrics  exported  was  upwards  of  £2,975,000. 
Here  are  large  railway  repair  shops,  iron-foundries, 
and  works  for  making  machinery,  and  manu- 
factures of  chemicals,  soap,  spirits,  &c.  The  town 
possesses  a technical  school  of  weaving,  &c.  Pop. 
(1875)  62,840;  (1890)  105, .376. 

Kreilieiicllllg,  a town  of  Russia  on  the 
Dnieper,  74  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Pultowa.  From 
1765  to  1789  it  was  the  chief  town  of  New  Russia  ; 
it  is  now  the  seat  of  great  industrial  activity, 
especially  in  wool,  timber,  and  tobacco,  and  of 
factories  for  agricultural  machines,  leather,  tobacco, 
candles,  &c.  Pop.  (1871)  30,472;  (1897)  57,879. 
Kremlin.  See  Moscow. 

Kreinnitz.  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Bars,  lies  in  a deep,  gloomy  valley, 
83  miles  N.  from  Budapest.  It  is  famous  for  its 
gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  however,  are  less 
productive  now  than  formerly,  and  its  mint.  Pop. 
8550,  almost  entirely  of  German  origin. 

Kreins,  a town  of  Lower  Austria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  tlie  river  Krems  with  the  Danube,  47 
miles  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  11,042. 

Krcnisirr.  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  of 
Moravia,  on  the  March,  35  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Briinn.  It  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Olmiitz,  whose  fine  palace  contains  a 
picture-gallery,  a numismatic  collection,  and  a 
library  of  37,000  volumes.  From  22d  November 
1848  to  7th  March  1849  this  town  was  the  seat  of 
the  Austrian  Constitutional  Diet.  Pop.  12,816. 

Kreuzer — from  the  cross  (kreuz)  formerly  con- 
spicuous upon  it — is  a small  copper  coin  still  in  use 
in  Austria,  100  making  a florin  or  gulden  (nominal 
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value,  2s.).  Till  1876  it  was  current  also  in 
southern  Germany  as  the  60th  part  of  a gulden 
(see  Florin).  The  kreuzer  was  hrst  coined  in  the 
13th  century,  in  Tyrol,  and  was  originally  of  silver. 

Kreuznacll,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  dating 
from  the  9th  century,  on  the  Nahe,  35  miles  hy 
rail  SSE.  of  Coblenz.  Its  chief  manufacture  is 
champagne,  its  principal  trade  in  wine  and  corn ; 
hut  it  is  most  notable  for  its  salt  springs.  These 
Avere  discovered  in  1478,  and,  being  serviceable  in 
scrofulous  and  other  affections,  attract  over  5000 
visitors  annually.  Their  temperature  ranges  from 
about  50°  to  90°  F.  Pop.  (1895)  19,344.  See 
Engelmann’s  Waters  of  Kreuznach  {YxiwA.  1880). 

Kriegsspiel  ( ‘ Avar-game  ’ ) Avas  introduced  in 
1824  by  Lieutenant  von  Reiszwitz  of  the  Prussian 
army,  after  several  years  spent  in  perfecting 
the  game  as  originally  designed  by  his  father. 
It  aims  at  giving  interesting  representations  of 
military  manoeuvres  on  a contoured  map  of  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  sliow  all  the  features  of  the 
ground,  and  enable  their  effect  for  cover,  com- 
mand, or  concealment  to  be  duly  alloAved  for.  The 
troops  are  represented  by  metal  blocks  coloured 
red  for  one  player  and  blue  for  the  other,  and  made 
to  the  same  scale  as  the  map.  One  officer  takes 
command  of  each  side,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by 
subordinate  officers.  An  umpire,  Avith  generally 
tAvo  assistants,  superintends  the  game.  A ‘ general 
idea’  of  the  military  situation  is  issued  to  each 
side,  and  contains  Avhatever  information  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  each  would  have  under  the 
circumstances.  A ‘ special  idea  ’ folloAvs,  giving 
such  details  as  the  strength  and  composition  of 
each  force,  its  distribution  at  the  commencement 
of  the  game,  the  immediate  object  in  aucav,  the 
date  and  hour  of  the  imaginary  time  at  Avhich 
operations  commence,  and  any  information  as  to 
the  enemy  Avhich  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  represented  by  the  framer  of 
the  scheme.  The  ‘ special  idea  ’ for  one  player  Avill 
differ  from  that  for  the  other,  and  must  not  be  seen 
by  him.  The  Avind,  Aveather,  state  of  the  country, 
&c.  are  usually  assumed  to  be  as  on  the  day  of 
playing. 

Each  player  then  frames  his  orders,  and  is  strictly 
held  to  them.  Three  copies  of  the  map  are  gener- 
ally used,  though  one  is  enough  if  the  players  are 
only  alloAved  access  to  it  in  turn  Avhen  the  other’s 
troops  are  covered  up.  On  ‘ red’s  ’ map,  if  three  are 
available,  only  his  own  troops  are  shoAvn,  until,  as 
the  game  progresses,  it  is  decided  by  the  umpire 
that  he  could  see  some  of  ‘ blue’s  ’ men,  Avhen  pieces 
representing  those  only  Avhich  are  so  seen  are  placed 
on  it.  ‘ Blue’s  ’ map  is  similarly  treated,  but  on 
the  third,  or  umpire’s  map,  both  sides  are  com- 
pletely represented.  The  game  proceeds  by  moves, 
each  of  tAvo  minutes’  imaginary  time,  the  space  the 
different  arms  Avould  cover  in  that  time  at  ordinary 
marching  rate  being  laid  doAvn  on  a scale,  and 
thereby  transferred  to  the  map.  The  player  points 
out  the  direction  in  Avhich  he  Avishes  each  body  of 
men  moved,  and  the  assistant  umpire  then  measures 
off  the  distance  and  places  them.  The  same  num- 
ber of  moves  is  given  simultaneously  to  both  players, 
and  the  number  of  moves  given  at  a time  groAv  less 
as  they  come  nearer,  until  perhaps  only  half  a move 
can  be  given,  or  the  question  arises  Avhether  any 
advance  can  be  made  on  one  side  or  the  other.  This 
and  all  similar  points  must  either  be  decided  by  the 
umpire  from,  a consideration  of  the  situation,  or  by 
a throw  of  the  die.  Rules  are  laid  doAA'n  for  the 
guidance  of  umpires : thus,  ‘ repulsed  ’ troops  cannot 
come  into  action  again  for  ten  minutes  ( five  moves ), 
‘ defeated  ’ troops  cannot  do  so  for  tAventy  minutes, 
and  if  ‘ totally  defeated  ’ are  removed  from  the  map. 
The  victorious  side  loses  half  as  many  as  the  ‘ re- 
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pulsed  ’ or  ‘ defeated,’  and  one-third  as  many  as  the 
‘ totally  defeated  ’ troops.  If  the  die  is  used  a table 
of  possibility  decides  such  questions  as  ‘ can  guns 
come  into  action  under  infantry  fire,’  the  odds 
being  3 : 2 in  favour  of  the  infantry  at  500  yards ; 
2 : 1 at  400,  and  so  on.  These  odds  also  determine 
the  loss  per  battalion  or  squadron  by  means  of 
another  table,  Avhich  allots  certain  faces  of  the  die 
to  eitlier  colour,  and  regulates  the  loss  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dots  on  the  face  Avhich  turns  up. 
Thus,  in  a question  Avhere  the  odds  Avere  5 : 1 
against  ‘red,’  if  the  single  dot  turned  up,  ‘blue’ 
Avould  be  ‘ repulsed  ’ Avith  a loss  of  six  per  battalion ; 
if  two,  three,  or  four  dots  turned  up,  ‘ red  ’ Avould  be 
‘ defeated  ’ Avith  losses  of  eight,  nine,  or  eleven  per 
battalion ; and  if  five  or  six  dots  turned  up,  ‘ totally 
defeated  ’ Avith  losses  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  per 
battalion.  Tables  of  losses  from  artillery  fire  and 
infantry  fire  at  various  ranges,  and  under  different 
conditions  are  also  used,  and  the  time  required  for 
destroying  or  constructing  bridges,  &c.  laid  doAvn. 

Intelligence  of  the  enemy,  if  seen  by  a scout,  is 
obtained  from  the  umpire,  Avho  alloAvs  himself  to  be 
questioned,  but  frames  his  answers  in  accoidance 
Avith  Avhat  the  scout  Avould  be  likely  to  knoAv. 
Orders  sent  to  detached  bodies  of  troops  cannot 
take  effect  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  an 
orderly  to  reach  them  ; and,  if  directed  to  go  across 
country,  at  each  fence  the  die  must  be  throAvn  to 
decide  Avhether  he  gets  over  Avithout  a fall.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  make  the  conditions  of  the  game 
similar  to  those  of  actual  Avarfare,  Avith  the  result 
that  the  players  cannot  fail  to  realise  the  value  of 
time  in  military  operations,  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  enemy’s  movements,  and  the  necessity 
for  clear  and  definite  orders.  The  umpire  decides 
when  the  game  shall  cease,  Avhich  is  generally  Avhen 
one  side  has  clearly  obtained  the  mastery  or  gained 
his  object.  See  Vernois,  The  Tactical  War  Game 
(trans.  by  Macdonnell,  1884). 

Krilof,  Ivan  Andreevich,  the  La  Fontaine  of 
Russia,  Avas  born  at  Moscow,  February  14,  1768, 
the  son  of  a penniless  infantry  captain.  At  fourteen 
he  lost  his  father,  next  filled  for  some  time  a 
post  in  a public  office  at  St  Petersburg,  but  gave  it 
up  after  his  mother’s  death  in  1788,  to  try  in  turn 
Avriting  dramas,  and  the  joint  editing  and  publish- 
ing of  literary  magazines.  For  some  years  he  found 
shelter  at  the  country  seats  of  Prince  Sergius 
Galitzin,  acted  till  1804  as  his  secietary  Avhen 
military  governor  of  Livonia,  and  next  Avandered 
aimlessly  about  the  toAvns  of  Russia,  finding  his 
amusement  in  card-playing.  About  the  close  of 
the  year  1805  at  Moscow  he  shoAved  some  of  his 
fables  to  the  poet  Dmitiief,  Avlio  printed  them  in 
the  Moscow  Spectator.  They  Avere  at  once  success- 
ful, and  thus  Krilof,  at  forty,  found  in  Avhat  his 
strength  really  lay.  The  first  collection  of  his  fables 
( tAA'enty-three  in  number)  appeared  in  1809;  the 
second,  containing  tAventy-one  more,  in  1811.  He 
returned  to  St  Petersburg  in  1806,  and  soon  after 
obtained  a government  appointment  Avhich  in  1821 
he  exchanged  for  a congenial  post  in  the  Imperial 
Public  Library  under  his  friend  Olenine.  Honours 
Avere  noAV  shoAvered  upon  his  head  ; his  years  glided 
peacefully  aAvay ; he  Avas  comfortably  off,  and 
much  beloved  by  all  ranks  of  society,  no  less  for 
his  kindliness  and  good-nature  than  for  his  care- 
lessness in  dress,  his  Laziness,  his  excessive  smok- 
ing, and  a thousand  amiable  eccentricities.  He 
died  November  21,  1844,  and  the  vast  spontane- 
ous concourse  at  his  funeral  in  the  Nevsky  Pros- 
pect shoAved  hoAv  closely  he  had  touched  the 
popular  heart  of  Russia.  A fine  bronze  statue  of 
him  Avas  erected  in  the  Summer  Garden. 

Krilof  Avas  careless  of  fame,  but  could  not  help 
being  a consummate  artist,  and  the  Horatian 
curiosa  felicitas  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
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marks  of  his  versification.  His  shrewd  humour 
and  keen  though  genial  satire  are  all  his  own,  no 
less  than  that  insight  born  of  sympathy  which  has 
given  such  reality  and  truth  to  his  glimpses  of 
Russian  men  and  manners.  His  slightest  fables, 
however  light  and  merely  humorous  they  seem, 
are  stamped  throughout  by  broad  bumanity  and 
intense  although  enlightened  patriotism.  Yet  he 
is  never  dull  or  tedious,  and  his  moral  never  lacks 
the  saving  grace  of  spontaneity.  Withal  he  is  a 
genuine  fabulist,  with  rich  measure  of  that  shrewd- 
ness wrapped  in  simplicity,  that  sense  of  the  varied 
individuality  veiled  in  tlie  dumbness  of  the  brute- 
world,  and  that  mastery  of  the  art  of  compressing 
the  essentials  of  a story  into  a few  concise  and 
straightforward  lines,  which  mark  only  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art. 

For  Krilof’s  life  may  be  read  the  memoirs  in  Russian 
by  Pletnef  and  by  Grot,  and  the  admirable  sketch  pre- 
fixed by  the  late  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  to  his  Krilof  and  his 
Fables,  a prose  translation;  in  its  first  edition  (1868),  of 
ninety -three  fables  ; in  its  fourth  ( 1883),  of  fifty-five  more. 
There  are  good  translations  into  French  verse  by  Charles 
Parfait  { 1867 ) ; into  German  by  Ferdinand  Torney  ( 1842 ), 
and  an  anonymous  lady  ( 1863 ).  See  also  chap.  vi.  vol.  1 
of  Sutherland  Edwards,  The  Russians  at  Home  (1879). 

Kriinmitschail,  a town  of  Saxony,  45  miles 
S.  of  Leipzig  by  rail,  manufactures  buckskin 
and  vicuna  wool,  machinery,  &c.  Pop.  (1875) 
17,705  ; (1885)  19,755;  (1895)  23,553. 

Kris,  a dagger  or  poniard,  the  universal  weapon 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 


It  is  made  of  many  different  forms,  short  or  long, 
straight  or  crooked.  The  hilt  and  scabbard  are 
often  much  ornamented.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear 
this  weapon,  and  those  of  high  rank  when  in  full- 
dress  sometimes  carry  three  or  four.  In  Java  women 
sometimes  wear  it. 

Krishna.  See  Vishnu. 

Kroiienberg,  an  iron-manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  4 miles  S.  of  Elberfeld.  Pop. 
8858. 

Kronos.  See  Saturn. 

Kronstadt  (Magyar  Brasso),  an  important 
trading  and  iron-manufacturing  town,  and  capital 
of  a Hungarian  county  in  the  extreme  south-east 
of  Transylvania ; it  is  261  miles  SE.  of  Pesth  by 
rail,  iiear  the  Carpatliians,  and  1850  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  pop.  (30,739  in  1890)  includes  Saxons, 
Szekler,  Magyars,  Roumanians,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Gypsies. — For  the  Russian  Kronstadt,  see 
Cronstadt. 

Krooinen.  or  Krooboys  (also  spelt  Krmnen 
and  Kruboys),  a Negro  people  inhabiting  for  the 
most  part  the  Pepper  Coast  of  Guinea,  West  Africa. 
They  belong  to  two  divisions,  the  Grebo  or  Gedebo 
and  the  Kroomen  proper.  The  Grebo  are  agricul- 
turists and  traders  ; the  Kroomen  are  bold  and  skil- 
ful boatmen,  and  are  employed  for  the  surf-boats 
all  along  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Africa.  Their 
language  is  closely  related  to  the  Mandingo  tongue. 

Kropotkilie,  Prince  Peter,  Russian  Nihilist, 
was  born  at  Moscow  in  1842,  of  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  the  empire.  At  fifteen  he  entered  the 
Corps  of  Pages  at  St  Petersburg,  whither,  after  five 
years’  service  and  exploration  in  Siberia,  he  returned 


in  1867  to  study  mathematics  for  four  years  at  the 
university,  whilst  acting  as  secretary  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society.  In  1871  he  explored  the  glacial 
deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden  ; in  1872,  whilst  on 
a visit  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  he  associated 
himself  with  the  extremest  section  of  the  Inter- 
national. Two  years  after  his  return  to  Russia  he 
was  arrested  (March  1874),  but  in  July  1876escaped 
to  England.  From  Switzerland  he  was  expelled  in 
1881  ; and  at  Lyons  he  was  condemned  in  1883  to 
five  years’  imprisonment.  Released  in  1886,  he  re- 
turned to  England.  He  is  author  of  Paroles  d’nii 
Revolte  ( 1885 ),  hi  Russian  and  French  Prisons(\?,H ), 
Memoirs  of  a Revolutionist  (1899),  and  articles  in 
the  Ency.  Britannica,  the  present  work,  &c. 

KriUlener,  Barbara  Juliana  von  (1766- 
1824),  daughter  of  Baron  von  Vietinghoff,  was 
born  at  Riga.  Married  to  Baron  von  Kriidener,  a 
Livonian  nobleman  who  was  Russian  ambassador 
at  Venice,  she  for  years  lived  apart  from  him  in 
Riga,  St  Petersbuig,  and  Paris.  In  1803  she  pub- 
lished a novel,  Valerie,  edited  by  Sainte-Beuve  in 
1855,  supposed  to  be  partly  autobiographical.  Next 
her  thoughts  turned  to  religion.  She  came  in 
contact  with  Jung-Stilling,  and  ultimately  gave 
herself  up  to  exaggerated  religious  mysticism.  She 
appeared  as  the  herald  of  a new  religious  era, 
and  impressed  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia. 
Obliged  to  withdraw  from  France,  she  retired  to 
her  paternal  estates  near  Riga.  See  Krug’s  Con- 
versations with  Madame  von  Kriidener  ( 1818),  and 
Lives  by  Eynard  (1849),  Lacroix  (1880),  and 
Clarence  Ford  (1893). 

Kruger,  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus,  bom 
10th  Oct.  1825  at  Rastenburg  in  Cape  Colony,  with 
his  fellow-Boers  ‘trekked’  to  Natal,  the  Orange 
River  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal,  and  in  the  war 
against  England  (1881)  was  appointed  head  of  the 
government.  In  1883  lie  was  elected  president  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  again  in  1888,  1893, 
and  1898.  On  the  failure  of  negotiations  to  remedy 
the  Outlanders’  grievances  he,  with  Mr  Steyn,  presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  Free  State,  on  9th  Oct.  1899 
presented  an  ultimatum  which  was  virtually  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  for  which  his  government 
had  been  preparing  for  years.  This  was  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  ; and  the 
war,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  1900,  resulted  in 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State  as  British  colonies.  In  Nov.  1900  Mr  Kruger 
sought  refuge  in  Europe.  See  JAMESON  (L.  S.); 
and  Statham,  Paul  Kruger  and  his  Times  (1898). 

Kriiinmaclier,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1796- 
1868),  anti-rationalist  theologian,  born  at  Mors^ 
on-Rhine,  was  latterly  chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
court.  Translations  of  his  books  on  Solomon  and 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  were  pojmlar.  See  his  Auto- 
biography (1869),  and  the  Lebenser  inner  ungen 
(1889)  of  his  brotlier,  Emil  Wilhelm.  His  father, 
Fr.  Adolf  Krummacher  ( 1768-1845),  wrote  the  well- 
known  Parabeln. 

Kriipp,  Alfred,  head  of  the  gigantic  iron  and 
steel  works  at  Essen  in  Prussia,  was  born  in  humble 
circumstances  there  in  1812.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  who  had  founded  a small  iron  forge  there  in 
1810,  and  took  control  of  the  works  in  1848,  when 
he  found  ‘ three  workmen  and  more  debts  than 
fortune.’  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bessemer  steel  process  in  1857  and 
the  use  of  the  steam-hammer  came  the  demands 
from  artillerists  for  larger  guns,  and  from  railway 
companies  and  shipbuilders  for  more  durable 
materials  of  construction.  Krupp  established  at 
Essen  the  first  Bessemer  steel  works  erected  in 
Germany,  and  the  first  forging-hammer  as  well. 
The  first  steel  gun  manufactured  at  Essen  (1847) 
was  a 3-pounder  muzzle-loader.  Krupp  showed  in 
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the  International  Exhibition  of  1851  a 6-pounder 
steel  gun.  To  Krupp  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
credit  of  introducing  steel  as  a material  for  gun 
construction,  and  of  pioneering  that  material  for 
many  years  when  it  was  disi'egarded  by  the  govern- 
ments. In  1862  he  exhibited  a cast-steel  block 
weighing  20  tons,  which  was  designed  to  show 
what  the  Essen  works  were  capable  of  doing  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordnance.  He  showed  a similar 
block  at  Paris  of  50  tons  (1867),  and  a block  of  52 
tons  at  Vienna  in  1873.  At  the  Diisseldorf  Exhibi- 
tion of  1880  he  showed  a steel  gun  of  100  tons 
weight,  being  tlie  first  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  producing  a piece  of  ordnance  of  such  enormous 
size.  The  manufacture  of  cast-steel  axles  was 
begun  in  1852,  and  of  tires  from  solid  forged  pieces 
in  1853.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Essen  works 
is  an  epitome  of  the  records  of  the  German  iron  and 
steel  industry.  In  all  matters  of  technical  and 
industrial  development  Krupp  took  a leading  part. 
He  acquired  large  mines  and  collieries,  and  every 
year  saw  additions  made  to  his  establishment  at 
Essen  (q.v. ).  The  works  cover  about  1000  acres, 
and  about  20,000  persons  find  employment  there  in 
all  departments.  Krupp  was  a man  of  much  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  great  penetration.  Naturally 
Germany  owed  him  much,  and  was  not  slow  to 
acknowledge  her  obligations.  The  late  Emperor 
AVilliam  frequently  visited  him,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably to  this  circumstance  that  the  popular  rumour 
of  his  partnership  in  the  works  was  due.  Krujjp 
supplied  artillery  to  almost  every  government  in 
Europe,  and  was  the  recipient  of  many  foreign 
orders  and  decorations.  He  died  14th  July  1887, 
and  sixty  thousand  people  attended  his  funeral. 
— His  son,  Alfred,  succeeded  as  head  of  the  great 
house  at  Essen  ; and  under  him  was  manufactured 
in  1888-90  the  135-toii  gun  for  the  fortifications  of 
Cronstadt.  See  C.4NNON ; and  Alfred  Kriepp,  by 
Badeker  (Essen,  1888). 

Kriisensterii,  Adam  John,  Baron  von,  a 
Russian  voyager,  was  born  8th  November  1770  at 
Haggud  in  Esthonia.  After  serving  for  some  time 
in  the  British  navy  he  was  commissioned  by  Alex- 
ander I.  of  Russia  to  command  a naval  expedition 
for  exploring  purposes  in  the  North  Pacific.  In  the 
course  of  a three  years’ voyage  ( 1803-6),  the  first 
made  round  the  world  by  a Russian  navigator,  he 
discovered  the  Orloff  Islands,  and  explored  the 
Marquesas  and  Washington  groups,  the  west  coast 
of  Yezo,  the  coast  of  Saghalien,  and  the  northern 
Kurile  Islands.  But  he  failed  in  the  second  object 
for  which  he  was  sent  out — the  opening  of  Russian 
trade  with  Japan.  He  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage  (3vols.  Petersb.  1810-12),  which  was  soon 
translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe 
(Eng.  ed.  1813);  and  to  this  he  subsequently  added 
Contributions  to  the  Hydrography  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ( 1819 ),  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  Pecueil 

des  Meinoires  Hydrographiques  (1824-27 ),  and  other 
works  on  the  same  subject.  Krusenstern  died  on 
12th  August  1846  at  his  estate  in  Esthonia.  See 
Memoir  by  Bernhardi  (Eng.  trans.  by  Sir  John 
Ross,  1856). 

Krylov.  See  Keilof. 

Kshatriya.  See  Caste. 

Kuban,  a river  of  the  Caucasns  (q.v.),  and  the 
name  of  a province. 

Kllblai  Khan  (called  by  the  Chinese  Chi- 
Tsu),  more  properly  Khubilai  Khan,  the  Grand 
Khan  of  the  Mongols  and  emperor  of  China,  was  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan  through  his  fourth  son 
Tuli.  During  the  reign  of  his  brother  Mangu 
(1251-59)  Kublai  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
northern  Chinese  ( Kin ) empire  ( begun  by  Genghis ) 
and  took  possession  of  north  China.  On  the  death 
of  Mangu,  Kublai  was  proclaimed  khakhan  or 
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Great  Khan,  but  had  a formidable  rival  in  his  own 
brother  Arikbuka,  and  after  he  had  sujmressed  him, 
in  Kaidu,  a descendant  of  Genghis  Khan’s  third 
son  Oghotai,  who  struggled  against  Kublai  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  reign.  Kublai,  who  was  an 
able  and  energetic  prince,  adopted  the  Chinese  mode 
of  civilisation,  greatly  encouraged  men  of  letters, 
made  Buddhism  the  state  religion,  creating  the 
office  of  Great  Lama  in  Tibet,  and  manifested  an 
enlightened  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
But  he  was  also  an  ambitious  sovereign  and  a prince 
who  loved  magnificence.  He  overthrew  the  Sung 
dynasty  of  southern  China,  compelled  Corea,  Cochin 
China  (Champa),  Burma  (Mien),  Java,  and  some 
Malabar  states  in  India  to  acknowledge  his  suprem- 
acy. An  attempt  to  invade  Jajian  ended  in  disaster. 
He  establishecl  himself  at  Tatu  or  Khan-baligh 
(Cambaluc,  the  modern  Peking),  and  there  founded 
a new  dynasty — that  of  Yuen — the  first  foreign 
race  of  kings  that  ever  ruled  in  China.  Including 
the  western  Mongol  states  of  the  Golden  Horde  on 
the  Volga  and  the  Ilkhans  in  Persia,  Kublai’s 
dominions  extended  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
tlie  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  from  Corea  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  confines  of  Hungary — an  extent 
of  territory  the  like  of  which  had  never  before, 
and  has  never  since,  been  governed  by  any  one 
monarch  in  Asia.  The  splendour  and  pomp  of  his 
court  inspired  the  graphic  pages  of  Marco  Polo 
(q.v.) — who  spent  some  time  at  the  residence  of 
the  Mongol  emperor  of  China — and  at  a later  date 
the  imagination  of  Coleridge.  See  Yule's  Marco 
Polo  (1875),  and  Howorth’s  History  of  the  Mongols 
(parti.  1876). 

Kuch  Behai*.  See  Behar. 

Kueneil,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Dutch  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Haarlem,  16th  September  1828, 
studied  at  Leyden,  and  became  at  the  close  of  1852 
an  extra-ordinary,  in  1855  an  ordinary  professor 
there.  He  was  lector  of  the  university,  1861-62. 
His  fii  st  important  work  was  his,  Historisch-Critisch 
Onderzoeli  naar  het  Ontstaan  en  de  Verzameling  van 
de  Boehen  des  Ouden  Verbonds  (3  vols.  1861-65; 
trans.  in  part  by  Colenso,  1865),  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  Old  Testament  scholars  both  in 
England  and  Germany.  The  result  of  the  critical 
movement  which  he  inaugurated,  although  it  was 
first  suggested  by  Graf,  has  been  to  entirely  re- 
construct the  history  of  Israel,  the  priestly  code 
and  the  historical  portions  connected  with  it  being 
made  the  latest  element  in  the  Pentateuch.  This 
view  of  Old  Testament  criticism  has  since  been 
made  familiar  to  Englishmen  through  the  work  of 
Wellhausen  and  his  disciple  Robertson  Smith,  and 
was  developed  further  by  Kuenen  in  his  best-known 
book,  De  Oodsdienst  van  Israel  tot  den  Ondergang 
van  den  Joodschen  Stacd  (1869-70;  Eng.  trans. 
3 vols.  1873-75),  and  in  the  carefully  revised  and 
considerably  fuller  second  edition  of  his  Onderzoeli 
( the  Hexateuch,  1885 ; the  Prophetical  books, 
1889).  In  the  preface  to  the  latter  he  says:  ‘In 
setting  forth,  for  the  first  time,  the  complete  and 
systematic  critical  justification  of  the  Grafian  hypo- 
thesis, I am  no  longer  advocating  a heresy,  but  am 
e.xponnding  the  received  view  of  Eurojiean  critical 
scholarship.’  Other  works  of  Kuenen ’s,  only  less 
important  than  these,  are  De  Profeten  en  de  Profctie 
onder  Israel  (1875  ; Eng.  trans.  1877)  and  Nationcd 
Beligions  and  Universcd  Beligions,  the  Hibbert 
Lectures  for  1882.  Besides  these  Kuenen  has  made 
countless  contributions  on  biblical  questions  to  the 
learned  journals,  especially  the  well-known  Theo- 
logisch  Tijdschrift,  established  in  1867.  He  died  at 
Leyden,  ioth  December  1891.  In  critical  insight 
and  constructive  ability,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Old  Testament  critics  of  his  time  ; Ewald’s  mantle 
had  fallen  on  him'.  His  firm  grasp  of  historical 
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method  has  given  an  unusual  lucidity  and  force 
to  his  argument,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  almost 
for  the  first  time  the  history  of  Israel  into  line  with 
the  history  of  other  peoples  of  the  ancient  world. 
For,  leaving  the  special  supernatural  question  aside, 
its  development  must  otherwise  have  been  organic 
and  normal,  and  this  Kuenen  was  the  first  historian 
conclusively  to  demonstrate. 

Kuen-Lun,  a great  mountain-chain  of  central 
Asia,  which  forms  the  northern  wall  of  the  Tibetan 
plateau,  as  the  Himalayas  do  the  southern.  Start- 
ing from  the  Pamir  plateau  (82°  E.  long.),  the 
Kuen-Lun  extends  eastward  as  far  as  94°  E.  long., 
forming  an  arc  to  the  north.  The  entire  region, 
which  varies  from  100  to  150  riiiles  in  width,  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  in  many  places  with  gigantic 
glaciers.  Between  the  chains  lie  narrow  valleys 
of  a very  steep  inclination.  Storms  of  sand  and  of 
snow,  often  of  both  commingled,  rage  violently  in 
winter.  The  peaks  of  this  region  measure  from 
18,000  to  25,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  passes 
from  13,000  to  18,000  feet.  These  mountains  were 
almost  unknown  until  the  explorations  of  the 
Russian  General  Prjevalski,  1876-88. 

KllfiC  Coins  are  the  early  Mohammedan 
coins  engraved  with  inscriptions  in  the  Kufic  or 
epigraphic  Arabic  character,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Neskhi  or  cursive  writing  (see  Arabia,  Vol.  I. 
ji.  367 ) ; but  the  term  is  often  applied  erroneously 
to  Arabic  coins  in  general.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  califate  the  gold  and  copper  coinage  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  and  the  silver  coinage  of  the 
Sassanians  were  used  and  imitated.  The  Arabic 
historians  refer  to  several  attempts  to  introduce  a 
distinctive  Mohammedan  coinage  jirior  to  76  A.H.  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  isolated 
specimens  in  tlie  Paris  Bibliothfeque  Rationale,  on 
which  numismatists  are  not  agreed,  there  is  no 
numismatic  evidence  for  any  such  experiments.  In 
76  and  77  A.  H.  ( 695-96  A.  D. ) the  Calif  ‘Abd-el-Melik 
issued  gold  coins  with  his  own  image  instead  of 
that  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  ; but,  the  representa- 
tion of  living  cieatures  being  opposed  to  the  law  of 
Mohammed,  this  coinage  was  discontinued,  and  a 
reformed  gold  currency,  engraved  solely  witli  Kufic 
inscriptions,  was  inaugurated  in  77  A.  H.  This  was 
supplemented  with  a silver  currency  on  similar  lines 
in  79  A.H.,  and  the  earliest  dated  copper  coin 
appeared  in  80  A.H.  The  gold  coin  was  called  a 
dindr  ( from  the  denarius ),  the  silver  a dirhem 
(drachma),  and  the  copper  a fels  (follis).  The 
first  weighed  on  the  average  65  grains  troy,  '979 
fine,  or  rather  more  than  our  half-sovereign  ; the 
dirhem  weighed  about  45  grains,  ’970  fine,  or  rather 
more  than  our  sixpence,  but  was  much  larger  and 
thinner ; the  weight  of  the  fels  was  irregular. 
The  earliest  coins  present  chiefly  religious  formulas 
and  the  year  of  issue,  to  which  the  silver  and  some 
of  the  copper  added  the  name  of  the  mint-city. 
The  names  of  the  califs  first  appear  on  gold  and 
silver  under  the  ‘Abb;\sis  ; but  with  this  addition, 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  governors  and  viziers, 
the  gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  Moslem  empire 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  the  Hegira  (q.v. ; the  10th  A.D. ),  and  even 
then  the  break-up  of  the  empire  of  the  califs  into 
numerous  minor  dynasties  did  not  bring  with  it  any 
more  serious  modifications  in  the  coinage  than  the 
introduction  of  the  names  of  princes  and  sultans 
and  some  variation  in  the  style  of  the  inscriptions. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  Arabic  char- 
acter on  the  coins  is  still  almost  universally  Kufic  ; 
but  in  the  4th  century  local  peculiarities  begin  to 
appear,  and  various  styles  are  developed,  which 
may  be  termed  transitional  Kufic.  Examples  of 
these  are  seeii  in  the  coinage  of  the  Ghaznavis  of 
Rorth-west  India,  and  still  more  marked  in  the 


issues  of  North  Africa  and  Spain,  such  as  those 
of  the  FUtiini  califs.  Occasional  idiosyncrasies,  in 
the  introduction  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  images, 
and  even  of  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
are  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Mesopotamian  dyn- 
asties of  Turcoman  race  in  the  6th  century  of 
the  Hegira  ( 12th  A.D.),  which  also  present  beautiful 
examples  of  highly-decorative  transitional  Kufic. 
In  the  7th  century  (13th  A.D.)  the  Kufic  was 
generally  superseded  by  the  Neskhi  character 
throughout  the  coinage  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
and  attained  its  greatest  pei'fection  on  the  currency 
of  the  dynasts  of  Granada  and  Fez,  the  shahs  of 
Pei-sia,  and  the  rulers  of  Delhi.  Mongol  and  Sans- 
krit inscriptions  are  incorporated  with  Arabic  in 
the  legends  of  coins  struck  by  the  descendants  of 
Genghis  Khan  in  Persia  and  the  Indian  kings. 
Kufic  coins  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  his- 
torian, for  they  supply  him  generally  with  the 
names  of  kings,  governors,  and  califs,  and  those 
of  their  liege-lords,  heirs-apparent,  and  viziers,  and 
often  a short  pedigree  of  their  ancestry,  together 
with  the  city  where  they  struck  the  coins,  and  the 
year,  and  sometimes  even  the  month,  of  issue.  A 
complete  list  of  Mohammedan  coins  is  a skeleton 
history  of  the  Moslem  empire  in  all  its  ramifications, 
and  not  seldom  a prince  or  dynasty  unknown  to 
history  is  revealed  by  the  coins  alone. 

The  principal  modern  autliorities  on  the  subject  are 
Sozet,  Elements  de  la  Numismatiqae  Musalmane  (1868); 
Sauvaire,  Materiaux  pour  servir  d Vhistoire  de  la  Numis- 
mat ique  Musulmane  {1885,  kc.);  Tiesenhausen, d/ownaies 
des  Khalifes  Orientaux  (1873)  ; Lavoix,  Catalogue  des 
Monnaies  Musulmanes  de  la  Bibliothique  Nationale  ( vol. 
i.  1887);  Stickel,  Handbuch  zurmorgenldndischenMiim- 
lande  ( 1870 ) ; S.  Lane-Poole,  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
and  Indian  Coins  in  the  British  Museum  (12  vols.  1875- 
90),  Catalogue  of  the  Mohammedan  Coins  in  the  Bodleian 
(1888),  Essags  in  Oriental  Numismatics  (1874  and  1877), 
Goins  and  Medals,  their  Place  in  History  and  .4r-G1885) ; 
R.  S.  Poole,  Catalogue  of  Persian  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum  (1888);  and  among  older  works,  Marsden, 
Numismata  Oriental ia  (1825;  and  new  ed.  1874,  ff.), 
Fraehn,  Recensio  (1825). 

Kllgler,  Franz,  a German  historian  of  art,  was 
born  at  Stettin,  January  19,  1808,  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1833  became  a professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Art  and  a docent  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.  He  died  March  18,  1858.  His  most 
valuable  work  is  a Handhuch  der  Geschichte  dcr 
Malerei,  von  Konstantin  d.  Gr.  bis  avf  die  neuere 
Zeit  ( 2 vols.  1837 ).  Of  this  the  part  relating  to 
Italian  art  was  translated  by  the  Eastlakes  ( 5th  ed. 
1887),  and  that  relating  to  the  German,  Spanish, 
French,  and  Dutch  schools  by  Head.  Kugler’s 
other  principal  works  are  a Handhuch  der  Kunst- 
geschichte  (1841-42),  an  unfinished  Geschichte  der 
Baukunst  (1855-60),  and  a Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great  (with  ill.  by  Menzel,  1840;  new  ed.  1887  ; 
Eng.  trans.  1843  and  1877).  He  is  also  favourably 
known  as  a poet  and  as  the  author  of  several 
dramas. 

Kiih-horn,  Alpenhorn,  or  Alphorn,  a 
simple  musical  instrument  made  of  wood  or  bark 
with  a cupped  mouthpiece,  formerly  employed  by 
the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  and  other  countries 
to  convey  signals  or  alarms  in  war-time,  but  now 
only  used  by  cowherds — hence  the  name.  It  is 
variously  made  from  3 feet  to  about  8 feet  long, 
nearly  straight,  curving  at  the  end,  and  widening 
into  a bell,  and  has  the  peculiarly  tender  sound 
produced  by  the  cupped  mouthpiece  in  conjunction 
with  the  wooden  tube.  It  has  the  open  harmonics 
of  the  tube  ; and  its  melodies,  which  among  the 
mountains  have  a charm  all  their  own,  are  played 
on  the  notes  C,  G,  C,  E,  G. — A similar  instrument, 
called  Lure,  is  used  in  Sweden,  and  kindred  ones 
in  the  Himalayas  and  among  the  Indians  in  South 
America. 
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Kuilenburg.  See  Culenborg. 

Kuka,  or  Kukawa.  See  Bornu. 

Ku-Klux  Klail,  a secret  organisation  which, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1866  at  Pulaski, 
Tennessee,*  originally  for  purposes  of  amusement 
only,  soon  developed  into  an  association  of  ‘ regu- 
lators,’ and  became  notorious  for  the  lawless  deeds 
of  violence  performed  in  its  name.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Ku-Klux  in  the  southern  states  are  only  one 
feature  of  the  determined  struggle  to  withhold  from 
the  emancipated  slaves  the  right  of  voting.  The 
outrages  and  murders  which  convulsed  the  country 
in  1868-69  ended  in  the  calling  out  of  troops  and 
the  formal  disbandment  of  the  society  in  March  of 
the  latter  year ; but  its  name  and  often  its  disguises 
were  used  for  years  after  to  cover  the  violence  of 
political  desperadoes. 

Klllja,  a town  of  Zungaria,  central  Asia, 
stands  on  one  of  the  great  highways  leading  from 
China  to  west  Turkestan,  and  on  the  Hi.  This 
river  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Tian-Shan 
Mountains,  and  flows  north  and  north-west  into 
Lake  Balkhash,  after  a course  of  about  750 
miles.  Kulja  is  the  chief  town  of  a fertile  district 
that  produces  excellent  corn,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wine,  and  fruits,  whilst  its  pastures  support  large 
herds  of  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  sheep.  This 
district  (Kulja  or  Hi)  revolted  against  China  in 
1865,  was  occupied  by  Russia  in  1871,  but  ten  years 
later  restored  to  the  Chinese.  Russia,  however, 
retained  4357  sq.  m.  of  the  western  part,  now  incor- 
porated in  the  province  of  Semiryetchensk.  The 
Chinese  province  has  an  area  of  23,130  sq.  m.  and 
a population  of  70,000.  In  1876  the  population  of 
the  entire  province  whilst  in  Russian  hands  was 
132,000.  The  town  of  Kulja  has  about  12,500, 
mostly  Chinese  inhabitants.  New  Kulja,  25  miles 
to  the  west,  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  in  1866 ; 
previous  to  that  date  it  had  75,000  inhabitants. 
See  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  August  1880. 

Kilim,  a village  of  Bohemia,  3 miles  NE.  of 
Teplitz,  was  the  scene  of  a bloody  conflict  between 
the  French  and  the  allied  Prussians  and  Russians 
on  29th  and  30th  August  1813.  The  French,  num- 
bering 40,000  men,  were  commanded  by  General 
Vaiidamme ; the  Russians,  during  the  first  day’s 
conflict,  were  15,000  strong,  and  were  commanded 
by  General  Osterniann.  During  the  night  the 
latter  were  heavily  reinforced,  and  on  the  second 
day  Barclay  de  Tolly  assumed  the  command.  The 
result  was  the  complete  wreck  of  the  French  army, 
which  lost  in  these  two  days  little  short  of  20,000 
men  ; Vandamme  capitulated  with  10,000  men. 
Kultiir-kampf.  See  Germany. 

Kum,  next  to  Meshed  the  most  sacred  city  of 
Persia,  is  a straggling,  half-ruined,  uninviting 
town  on  the  commercial  road  between  Ispahan  and 
Teheran.  Its  many  shrines  and  tombs  dedicated 
to  Mohammedan  (Shiite)  saints,  especially  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  or  sister  of 
the  great  imam  Riza,  annually  attract  several 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  Pop.  20,000. 

Kllinainoto',  a town  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Kiu-siu,  Japan.  Pop.  (1895)  69,828. 
Kuiiiania.  See  Cumania. 

Kllinailll,  a district  in  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces of  Iiulia,  with  an  area  of  7000  sq.  m.  It  lies 
chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
comprises  a number  of  summits  rising  to  over 

20,000  feet.  At  their  foot  a ^reat  waterless  forest, 
10  to  15  miles  in  breadth,  fills  the  country  with 
wild  jungle,  except  where  clearings  have  been  made 
by  the  hill-tribes.  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead 
exist,  but  few  have  yet  been  worked  at  all.  There 
are  numerous  important  tea-gardens  in  the  district. 
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Almora  (q.v.)  is  the  administrative  headquarters. 
Pop.  (1891)  563,181,  nearly  all  Hindus. 

Kumiss.  See  Koumiss. 

Kiimmel.  See  Liqueur.  . 

Kiim-quat.  See  Orange. 

Klinduz,  a river  and  state  of  Afghan  Turkestan. 
See  Afghanistan. 

Kunei’Sdort',  a village  in  Prussia,  4 miles  E. 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  battles  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  fought  on  12th  August  1759,  in  which  Frede- 
rick the  Great  with  48,000  men,  after  gaining  a 
half  victory,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  allied 
Russians  and  Austrians,  78,000  men  strong.  The 
Prussian  loss  was  18,500  men,  with  almost  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage,  while  their  opponents  lost 

16.000  men. 

Kuilglir.  a town  in  Russia,  50  miles  SSE.  from 
Perm,  carries  on  tanning,  boot-making,  and 
tallow-boiling.  Pop.  (1885)  11,882. 

Kuniglinde,  St,  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried 
of  Luxemburg,  and  wife  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  crowned  king  of  the  Germans  in  1002,  and 
emperor  in  1014.  According  to  legend,  she  vindi- 
cated her  chastity  by  walking  barefoot  over  hot 
ploughshares.  After  her  husband’s  death  in  1024 
she  retired  into  the  convent  of  Kaufungen,  near 
Cassel,  which  she  had  founded,  and  here  she  died, 
3d  March  1030.  Pope  Innocent  III.  canonised  her 
in  1200. 

Klipferschiefer,  one  of  the  series  of  strata 
which  make  up  the  ‘ Dyas  ’ type  of  the  Permian 
System  (q.v.)  as  it  is  developed  in  Germany.  The 
bed  consists  of  black  bituminous  shale,  about  2 
feet  thick,  abundantly  charged  with  well-preserved 
remains  of  various  fish,  coniferous  leaves,  fruits, 
&c.  The  organic  remains  are  abundantly  coated 
and  even  replaced  by  copper  ore  ( hence  the  name 
of  the  bed),  which  has  been  extensively  worked 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Harz. 

Kui’a,  a river  of  the  Caucasus  (q.v.). 

Kliraill.  a river  rising  in  Afghanistan  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  Suliman  range, 
and  flowing  through  British  territory  into  the 
Indus  near  Isakhel.  Its  valley  affords  a famous 
pass  into  Afghanistan. 

Kurdistan'  (‘the  Country  of  the  Kurds’),  an 
extensive  geographical,  though  not  political,  region 
of  Asia,  for  the  most  part  included  within  a line 
drawn  from  Sivas  in  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Diar- 
bekr,  Sulirnanieh,  Kermanshah  and  Urmia  (in 
Persia),  Mount  Ararat,  and  Erzerfim,  back  to  Sivas. 
Kurdistan  thus  belongs  to  both  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  monarchies,  chiefly  to  the  former,  and  con- 
tains about  50,000  sq.  m.,  with  a population  esti- 
mated at  more  than  2^  millions,  thus  distributed — 
nearly  IJ  millions  in  Turkey,  700,000  in  Persia, 

45.000  in  Russian  Transcaucasia,  and  about  5000 
on  the  Afghano-Persian  frontier  (transplanted 
thither  by  Nadir  Shah).  The  country  embraces 
the  mountain-chains  that  abut  upon  the  Armenian 
plateau  on  the  south,  and  upon  the  Iranian  plateau 
on  the  east.  Thus  its  surface  ranges  from  5000  up 
to  15,000  feet  in  altitude.  Between  the  mountain- 
chains,  the  summits  of  which  are  generally  densely 
wooded,  lie  grassy  plateaus.  Numerous  livers  force 
their  way  through  the  mountains  at  right  angles  to 
the  directions  of  their  main  axes,  and  go  to  feed  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  ; chief  of  these  tributaries 
are  the  two  Zabs,  the  Batman-su,  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  Euphrates.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  and  of  native  industry  are  wool, 
butter,  sheep,  gum,  gall-nuts,  hides,  raisins,  and 
tobacco,  which  are  sold  out  of  Kurdish  districts 
to  the  annual  value  of  £110,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
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inhabitants  are  Kurds  ( the  ancient  Carduchi ),  a race 
partly  nomad  and  pastoral,  and  partly  settled  and 
agricultural.  The  Kurds,  who  speak  a language 
called  Kermanji,  derived  from  an  old  Persian  dialect, 
have  from  time  immemorial  stood  on  the  same  level 
of  civilisation.  They  are  predatory  and  impatient 
of  political  subjection,  but  recognise  a code  of  rude 
chivalrous  honour,  and  are  hospitable  and  brave. 
They  live  under  chiefs  of  their  own,  out  are  nomin- 
ally subject  to  the  Porte  and  the  Shah  of  Persia 
respectively.  Their  origin  is  traced  back  to  the 
Turanian  Gutu  or  Kurdu,  who  were  a powerful 
people  in  Assyrian  times.  After  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
they  gradually  became  merged  in  the  Medes  and 
were  Aryanised.  Kurdistan,  having  been  ruled  suc- 
cessively by  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  Parthians, 
Sassanians,  and  Romans,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
antiquarian  remains,  most  of  which  are  still  un- 
examined. The  great  Saladin  was  of  Kurdish  de- 
scent. In  1880  an  extensive  Kurdish  rising  against 
Persia  took  place,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing independence.  The  inhabitants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  peculiar  and  esoteric  sects,  and 
the  Nestorians  (q.v. ),  piofess  Mohammedanism. 
They  have  cruelly  plundered  and  slaughtered  their 
Armenian  neighbours.  Tlie  chief  towns  are  Bitlis, 
Van,  Urumia,  Diarbekr,  and  Kermanshah. 

See  Millingen,  Wild  Life  among  the  Koords  (1870); 
Lerch,  Forschungen  iiber  die  Kurden  ( St  Petersburg, 
1857-58);  Jaba,  Recueil  de  Notices  et  Recits  Kourdcs 
(1860);  and  Jaba’s  Dictionnairc  Kurde-Frangaise,  with 
Justi’s  valuable  preface  ( 1879 ). 

Kurlui'St.  See  Elector. 

Kiiria-Muria  Islands,  a group  of  five 
islands,  situated  21  miles  from  the  south-east  coast 
of  Arabia,  in  17°  30'  N.  lat.  and  56°  10'  E.  long. ; 
area,  21  miles ; pop.  34.  The  ancient  Insidw 
Zenohii,  they  were  ceded  to  England  in  1854  by 
the  Imam  of  Muscat.  On  one  of  them  is  a signal- 
ling station  of  the  Eastern  Telegraphs  Company. 
Guano  of  an  inferior  quality  is  obtained  from  them. 

Kuriles,  a sparsely-populated  group  of  islands, 
numbering  twenty-six  in  all,  and  extending  like 
a chain  from  the  southern  cape  of  Kamchatka  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Yezo  in  Japan,  to  which 
empire  they  belong.  By  a treaty  made  with  Russia 
in  1875  the  Japanese  surrendered  claims  on  the 
southern  part  of  Saghalien,  and  received  in  ex- 
change the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  Kuriles. 
The  largest  islands  of  the  group  are  Iturup  and 
Kunashiri,  frequently  visited  by  seal-hunters.  A 
migratory  race  of  pit-dwellers,  calling  themselves 
Kurielsky  Ainos,  and  numbering  about  sixty  souls, 
is  found  on  the  islands,  the  remnant  of  a people 
which  formerly  inhabited  Yezo  (see  Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Jajnin,  vol.  x.  p.  190). 
With  the  exception  of  these  pit-dwellers  and  a few 
Japanese  and  Aino  families  on  the  southern  isles, 
the  population  remains  in  this  misty  and  inhospit- 
able region  only  during  the  summer,  as  long  as  the 
fishing  season  lasts. 

Kurisches  Haff,  a fresh- water  lagoon  of  East 
Prussia,  extending  61  miles  south  from  Memel ; 
width  in  the  south,  28  miles ; average  width,  14 
miles.  It  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  the 
‘Memel  Deeps,’  a channel  about  500  yards  wide 
and  20  feet  deep.  The  spit  of  sand-dunes,  one  to 
two  miles  wide,  that  separates  it  from  the  Baltic, 
is  encroaching  on  the  haff  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
feet  annually. 

Kurland.  See  Courland. 

KurracU'ee  (Karachi),  the  capital  of  Sind  and 
of  Kurrachee  district,  and  the  chief  port  of  entry 
for  the  Punjab,  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
great  Indus  delta,  and  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Beluchistan.  It  is  a terminus  of  the  Sind,  Punjab, 
and  Delhi  Railway,  and  is  1169  miles  by  rail  (about 


half  that  distance  direct ) SW.  of  Delhi.  Kurrachee 
has  an  extensive  harbour,  sheltered  by  a break- 
water and  a long  reef,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
a fixed  light  120  feet  above  the  sea.  ’The  landing- 
place  is  on  Kiamari  Island,  which  is  connected  witli 
the  town  by  the  Napier  mole,  3 miles  long.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  great  harbour  improvements,  com- 
pleted in  1873,  was  £450,000 ; and  there  is  now  a 
lowest  depth  over  the  bar  of  20  feet.  Kurrachee 
is  a modern  town,  and  its  public  buildings  and 
churches  are  generally  uninteresting,  the  most 
attractive  being  the  Erere  municipal  hall  (with  a 
library  and  museum),  named  after  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
(q.v.),  of  whom  there  is  also  a statue  here.  To  the 
east  and  north  are  the  cantonments,  and,  close  by, 
a public  garden  of  40  acres.  The  place  is  generally 
healthy,  and  not  so  hot  as  the  inland  districts 
of  Sind ; and  there  is  now  a good  water-supply. 
There  are  ironworks  and  several  large  cotton  presses 
in  the  town,  the  cotton  of  Sind  and  the  Punjab 
forming  an  important  article  of  export.  The  prin- 
cipal exports,  however,  are  wheat  and  oil-seeds. 
The  annual  trade  of  the  port  has  risen  to  above 
£7,000,000 ; the  inland  trade  extends  to  Afghan- 
istan and  Beluchistan.  Pop.  (1881 ) 73,560  ; ( 1891 ) 
105,109,  with  the  cantonments. — Kurrachee  district 
has  an  area  of  14,115  sq.  m.  ; pop.  560,880,  mostly 
Mohammedans.  See  Baillie,  Kurrachee,  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  ( 1890). 

Kursk,  the  chief  town  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Kursk,  312  miles  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Moscow 
and  274  NNE.  of  Kieff.  The  chief  industry  is 
tanning  ; but  soap,  tobacco,  candles,  and  spirits  are 
also  manufactured.  Kursk  is  celebrated  for  its 
orchards,  and  has  an  observatory.  Pop.  (1871) 
31,754;  (1897)  62,908.  Near  the  town  a fair  is 
held  after  Easter,  when  more  tlian  £1,250,000 
worth  of  commodities  are  disposed  of,  the  chief 
being  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  sugar,  tea, 
leather,  horses,  &c. — The  government  of  Kursk,  in 
the  middle  of  south  Russia,  contains  17,931  sq.  m., 
three-fourths  fertile  arable  land  (black  earth). 
Pop.  (1897)  2,394,893.  The  province  is  watered  by 
numerous  feeders  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don. 

Kurtz,  Johann  Heinrich,  theologian,  was  born 
at  Montjoie,  near  Aix  la-Chapelle,  13th  December 
1809,  and  was  first  destined  for  a commercial  career, 
but  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology 
at  Halle  and  Bonn,  and  became  in  1835  religious 
instructor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Mitau,  in  1850 
ordinary  pi'ofessor  of  Church  History  (in  1859  of 
Exegesis)  at  Dorpat.  He  retired  in  1870,  and  lived 
at  Marburg  till  his  death,  26th  April  1890. 

His  writings  are  numerous,  and  some,  owing  to  their 
usefulness,  have  been  exceedingly  popular,  as  the  Lehrhuch 
der  heiligen  Geschichte  (1843;  16th  ed.  1884),  Christl. 
Religionslehre  (1844;  13th  ed.  1883),  itWisc/ie  Geschichte 
mit  Erlduler ungen  (1847  ; 34th  ed.  1882),  and  Abriss  der 
Kirchengeschichte  (1852;  11th  ed.  1886).  His  works  in 
the  department  of  biblical  criticism  include  Das  Mosaische 
Offer  (1842),  Bibel  und  Astronomic  (1842),  Die  Einheit 
der  Genesis  (1846),  Zur  Theologie  der  Psalmen  (1865), 
and  especially  Geschichte  dcs  Alten  Bundes  (1848-55) 
and  Erkldrung  des  Briefs  an  die  Hebrder  (1869). 

His  most  important  books,  however,  are  those  devoted 
to  church  history,  his  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Kirchen- 
geschichte (1853-56),  and  the  invaluable  manual,  Lehrbuch 
'der  Kirchengeschichte  fur  Studierende  (1849;  9th  ed. 
1885).  Of  the  last  there  are  three  English  translations. 

Kliruiuuu,  a mission-station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Bechuanaland,  about  130 
miles  NW.  from  ‘ Kimberley.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Dr  Mofiat,  and 
there  Livingstone  also  laboured. 

Klisi,  a considerable  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
ri.ses  in  the  Nepal  Himalayas,  to  the  north-west  of 
Mount  Everest,  and  flows  generally  south,  in  a 
rapid  stream,  with  a great  body  of  water,  to  the 
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main  river.  Its  length  is  about  325  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable,  although  with  difficulty,  by  boats  of  ten 
tons,  to  the  Nepal  frontier.  Its  bed  is  constantly 
shifting  to  the  westward,  and  its  floods  have  turned 
wide  tracts  into  sand  and  jungle. 

Kus'koquim.  See  Alaska. 

Klistendji,  or  more  properly  since  1878  CoN- 
STANZA,  a seaport  in  the  Dobrudja,  Roumania, 
stands  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  end  of  Trajan’s 
wall  and  of  the  railway  to  Tchernavoda  on  the 
Danube.  The  harbour  is  exposed  ; but  corn,  wool, 
cattle,  and  hides  are  exported.  Pop.  5000.  Not 
far  distant  from  the  town  was  Tomi,  the  place  of 
Ovid’s  banishment. 

Kiistenland.  See  Goez. 

liustrin,  a town  of  Prussia  and  a fortress  of 
the  first  rank,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
marshes  at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthe  with  the 
Oder,  51  miles  E.  of  Berlin  by  rail.  It  was  first 
fortified  in  1535-43,  and  was  held  by  the  French 
from  1806  to  1814.  Kiistrin  is  also  an  important 
railway  centre.  Pop.  (1885)  15,105. 

Klltahia,  or  Kutaya  (the  ancient  Cotimum), 
a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  stands  70 
miles  SE.  of  Brusa,  at  a point  where  great  com- 
mercial highways  cross.  Its  inhabitants,  variously 
estimated  at  30,000  to  60,000,  cultivate  opium, 
tobacco,  corn,  and  vegetables,  and  export  wool, 
mohair,  and  opium. 

Kutais.  See  Transcaucasia. 

Kuttenberg,  a mining-town  of  Bohemia,  185 
miles  by  rail  NNW.  of  Vienna.  Its  silver-mines 
were  worked  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  century, 
and  the  first  silver  groschen  were  struck  here  about 
1300.  The  town  contains  a number  of  fine  old 
buildings,  and  has  miscellaneous  manufactures. 
Close  by  is  an  imperial  tobacco  factory,  with  2000 
hands.  Pop.  (1890)  13,563. 

Kutu'solf,  Michael  Ilaeionovich,  Prince  of 
Smolensk,  a Russian  field-marshal,  was  born  16th 
September  1745,  entered  the  Russian  army  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  in  1784  became  major-general. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Turkish  war,  and 
was  appointed  in  1805  to  the  command  of  the  first 
army  corps  against  the  French.  In  1812,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  as  commander-in-chief, 
he  fought  Napoleon  obstinately  at  Borodino  (q.v. ), 
and  obtained  a great  victory  over  Davoflt  and 
Ney  at  Smolensk.  Tolstoi  calls  him  ‘ the  genius 
of  Russia  and  of  the  war.’  He  died  28th  April 
1813. 

Kwilu.  See  Gaboon. 

Kyanising,  a method  of  preserving  ships  from 
Dry  Rot  (q.v.),  by  injecting  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  was  in- 
vented by  John  H.  Kyan  (born  at  Dublin,  1774; 
died  in  New  York,  1850). 

Kyanite.  See  Cyanite. 

Kyd,  Thomas,  dramatist,  born  in  the  autumn 
of  1558,  seems  to  have  been  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors’  School,  and  was  most  likely  brought  up  as 
a scrivener  under  his  father.  His  bloody  and  bom- 
bastic tragedies  of  the  Titus  Andronicus  ovAer  early 
brought  him  reputation.  These  were  the  two 
plays  having  for  their  hero  Jeronimo,  marshal  of 
Spain.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  hero’s  earlier 
history,  was  not  published  till  1605 ; the  second 
was  licensed  in  1592  as  Hie  Spanish  Tragedy,  but 
the  earliest  extant  copy  is  dated  1594.  The  pro- 
duction of  both  may  perhaps  be  dated  between 
1584  and  1589.  Kyd  published,  in  1594,  a tedious 
tragedy  on  Pompey’s  daughter  Cornelia,  translated 
290 
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from  the  French,  almost  certainly  produced  The 
Bare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  (1582)  and 
Solyman  and  Perseda  ( 1592),  and  has  been  credited 
with  a greater  or  less  share  in  other  plays.  He 
was  a close  friend  of  Marlowe,  shared  the  odium  of 
his  irreligious  opinions,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  poverty  in  1595.  His  name  now  survives 
only  in  Jonson’s  ‘sporting  Kyd  and  Marlowe’s 
mighty  line.’  F.  S.  Boas  edited  him  in  1901. 

Kyle,  the  central  district  of  Ayrshire  (q.v.). 

Kyoto,  or  Miako,  for  over  a thousand  years  the 
capital  of  Japan  (q.v.),  is  situated  on  a flat  plain 
about  26  miles  inland  from  Ozaka.  A high  range 
of  hills  to  the  east  separates  this  plain  from  Lake 
Biwa,  and  on  these  some  of  the  finest  temples  con- 
nected with  the  city  are  built.  The  city  is  rect- 
angular in  form,  the  longer  streets  running  north 
and  south,  parallel  to  the  Kamo  River,  which  flows 
along  the  base  of  the  ridge.  At  the  northern  end 
are  situated,  in  an  enclosure,  the  jilain  wooden 
buildings  where  the  emperors  of  Japan  dwelt  so 
long  in  seclusion.  The  Honganji  temples  of  the 
Mon  to  sect  of  Buddhists,  fine  structures  of  their 
kind  and  the  centre  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Japan, 
rise  at  the  southern  end  of  the  city.  The  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  clean  and  attractive,  and  the 
whole  city  has  an  air  of  refinement.  The 
singing-girls  of  Kyoto  are  noted  for  their  graceful 
dances.  The  pottery,  porcelain,  crapes,  velvets, 
and  brocades  of  Kyoto  are  highly  esteemed ; its 
embroideries,  enamels,  and  inlaid  bronze-woi'k,  are 
marvels  of  skilful  handicraft.  Pop.  (1895)  318,280. 

Ky'rie  Eici'son  (Gr.  Kurie  eleeson,  ‘Lord, 
have  mercy  ’ ),  a form  of  prayer  which  occurs  in  all 
the  ancient  Greek  liturgies,  and  is  retained  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass.  It  follows  immediately 
after  the  introit,  the  priest  and  the  server  saying 
alternately  ‘ Kyrie  eleison  ’ thrice,  ‘ Christe  eleison  ’ 
thrice,  and  again  ‘ Kyrie  eleison  ’ thrice ; the  triplets 
are  understood  to  be  addressed  to  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Greek  words  have  always  been 
left  untranslated  in  the  Latin  liturgy.  In  their 
translated  form  they  are  known  to  Anglican  church- 
men as  the  ‘lesser  litany,’  and  occur  in  the  order 
for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  also  in  the 
Litany  : processional  litanies  in  the  early  church 
began  with  the  phrase,  and  sometimes  included  as 
many  as  a hundred  repetitions.  The  First  Prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.  (1549)  retained  the  ‘lesser 
litany  ’ after  the  introit ; but  in  1552  it  was  em- 
bodied in  the  short  petition  that  follows  each  of 
the  commandments,  which  were  then  inserted  in 
the  communion  office. 

Kyrie,  John  (1637-1724),  philanthropist,  was 
styled  the  Man  of  Ross  by  Pope,  having  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  small  town  of  Ross, 
Herefordshire.  He  spent  his  time  and  fortune  in  build- 
ing churches  and  hospitals,  on  an  income  amount- 
ing to  £600  a year.  Pope  celebrated  his  praises  in 
his  third  Moral  Epistle,  and  Warton  said  that  he 
deserved  to  be  celebrated  beyond  any  of  the  heroes 
of  Pindar.  The  Kyrie  Society  is  a modern  asso- 
ciation named  after  him,  and  was  started  by  Misses 
Miranda  and  Octavia  Hill  in  1875,  and  founded  in 
1877  by  Prince  Leopold  and  others.  The  society 
seeks  to  bring  the  influences  of  natural  and  artistic 
beauty  home  to  the  lives  of  the  people  by  means 
of  the  decoration  of  workmen’s  clubs,  of  hospital 
wards,  and  of  dwelling-houses  ; by  the  encourage- 
ment of  window-gardening ; providing  concerts  for 
the  people  ; and  by  securing  open  spaces,  both  in 
town  and  country,  to  be  laid  out  as  public  gardens. 
See  an  article  in  Good  Words,  1881. 

Kythul.  See  Kaithal. 
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the  twelfth  letter  in  our  alpha- 
bet, is  descended  from  the  Phoe- 
nician character  called  the  ‘ ox- 
goad,’  lamed,  whence  the  Greek 
name  lambda  was  derived.  The 
letter  lamed  was  probably  a 
degraded  form  of  the  Hiero- 
glyphic picture  of  a recumbent 
lioness,  from  which  the  hind- 
quarters have  disappeared,  leaving  two  straight 
lines,  one  of  which  represented  the  outstretched 
fore-paws  and  the  other  the  chest  (see  Alphabet). 
The  early  Greek  form  ],  passed  over  to  Italy,  where 
it  became  L.  From  1^,  through  the  intermediate 
stage  I-,  the  Greeks  got  the  form  ^ (which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Runes),  and  this  finally 
became  A in  the  Greek  capitals  and  \ in  the  minus- 
cules. Our  own  minuscule  form  1,  in  which  the 
horizontal  bar  is  evanescent,  was  derived  from  the 
old  Roman  cursive.  The  Roman  numeral  for  50 
was  L,  but  this  is  not  the  letter  of  the  same  form, 
but  was  obtained  from  the  western  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  chi,  the  successive  stages  being  X, 

X.  a'Wd  finally  L- 

The  letter  I is  usually  termed  a ‘liquid,’  but  is 
more  correctly  designated  as  a ‘front  palatal.’  It 
has  a great  affinity  with  r,  the  positions  of  the 
vocal  organs  for  forming  I and  r being  nearly  the 
same.  In  sounding  r the  breath  escapes  over  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  Avhile  for  I the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  front  palate  or  the  base  of  the  gums, 
the  breath  escaping  over  the  two  sides  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  soft  lateral  edges 
producing  slight  oscillations  in  the  force  of  tlie 
breath,  whereas  in  the  case  of  r a stronger  trill  is 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
In  tlie  Spanish  ll,  the  Italian  gli,  and  in  the 
English  word  gloi-y,  the  contact  with  the  palate  is 
I made  by  the  middle  of  the  tongue  instead  of  by  the 
! tip. 

I Owing  to  the  affinity  between  I and  r they  are 
frequently  interchanged.  In  some  languages  the 
same  sign  was  used  for  both  sounds,  in  others  either 
I or  r is  wanting.  The  old  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  two ; in  old  Pali 
the  signs  were  interchanged  ; the  Japanese  sign  for 
»•  was  borrowed  from  a character  which  represented 
I in  Chinese ; while  the  Polynesians  substitute  I 
for  r in  foreign  words.  In  Englisli  a Latin  r has 
become  I in  such  words  as  plum  (prunus),  turtle 
{turtur),  ptirple  {purpura),  rnarble  {marmor),  and 
pilgrim  {peregrinus).  We  have  the  converse 
change  in  chapter  from  capitulum,  and  lavender 
from  lavendula,  while  colonel  is  now  pronounced 
curnel. 

The  letters  d and  n have  also  an  affinity  with  1. 
We  have  the  change  oi  d to  I in  lacruma  for 
dacruma,  lingua  for  dingua,  lapillus  from  lapidu- 
lus,  sella  from  sedula,  alloquor  from  adloquor.  In 
the  numerals  eleven  antf  twelve  the  I is  also 
believed  to  represent  a primitive  d.  We  find  the 
change  of  n to  I in  asellus  for  asinulus,  collegium 
for  conlegium,  and  Bologna  from  Bononia. 

In  the  spelling  of  several  English  words  the 
letter  I lias  fallen  out,  as  in  such  and  each,  from 
the  old  English  swilc  and  celc.  Though  preserved 


in  the  spelling,  it  is  not  heard  in  the  words  alms, 
palm,  calm,  yolk,  half,  would,  and  should.  A final 
I is  often  mute  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  as  in  a’  for 
all,  fa’ ior  fall,  fu'  iov  fidl.  In  modern  French  it 
sometimes  fades  to  u,  as  in  aux  for  a les,  du  for 
de  le,  chevaux  for  chevals.  In  Italian  it  may 
become  i,  as  in  piano  from  planus.  On  the  other 
hand,  I is  intrusive  in  luindlass  from  O.E.  windass, 
and  in  myrtle  from  myrtus,  principle  from  princi- 
pium,  and  participle  from  participium.  From  a 
false  analogy  with  woidd  and  sho%dd,  where  the  I, 
derived  from  will  and  shall,  is  radical,  it  has  crept 
into  the  spelling,  though  not  into  the  pronuncia- 
tion, of  coidd,  which  is  the  past  tense  of  can.  The 
M.E.  form  coude  has  no  I,  while  the  Dutch  konde 
and  the  German  kbnnte  have  preserved  the  n which 
belongs  to  the  root. 

Laager,  in  South  African  campaigning,  is  a 
camp  made  by  a ring  of  ox-wagons  set  close 
together,  the  spaces  beneath  being  filled  up  with 
the  baggage  of  the  company. 

Laalaild,  or  Lolland,  a Danish  island  in  the 
Baltic,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  tlie  Great  Belt, 
36  miles  long  by  9 to  15  broad,  with  an  area  of 
445  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  (1890)  of  67,913.  The 
surface  is  remarkably  flat,  and  the  soil  exceedingly 
fruitful.  Forests  of  beech  and  oak  cover  upwards 
of  50  sq.  m.  The  capital  is  Maribo  ( pop.  2403 ) ; 
the  largest  town,  Nakskov  (pop.  5278),  with  a 
good  harbour  and  considerable  trade. 

Lab'ariini,  the  famous  standard  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Constantine,  designed  to  commemorate 
the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  which 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to 
attack  Maxentius,  and  to  have  been  the  moving 
cause  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  was  a 
long  pike  or  lance,  with  a short  transverse  bar  of 
wood  attached  near  its  extremity,  so  as  to  form 
something  like  a cross.  On  the  point  of  the  lance 
was  a golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems,  and  in 
its  centre  the  mysterious  monogram  of  the  cross 
and  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
letters  X and  P — Gieek  for  CH  and  R — being 
combined  (see  Cross,  Vol.  III.  p.  582).  From 
the  crossbeam  depended  a square  purple  banner, 
and  surrounded  by  a rich  border  of  gold  em- 
broidery. The  cross  was  substituted  for  tlie 
eagle,  formerly  perched  on  the  Roman  standards, 
and  there  were  sometimes  other  emblems  of  the 
Saviour.  Between  the  crown  and  the  cross  were 
heads  of  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and  some- 
times a figure  of  Christ  woven  in  gold.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  still  uncertain,  ‘in  spite,’  says 
Gibbon,  ‘ of  the  eft'orts  of  the  critics,  wlio  Iiave 
ineffectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Illyric,  Armenian,  &c.  [and,  he 
might  have  added,  Basque]  in  search  of  an  ety- 
mology.’ 

Label.  See  Heraldry,  and  Cadency. 

Labiatse  (Lamiacece  of  Bindley),  a natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  almost  2500 
known  species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates. 
They  are  herbaceous,  or  more  rarely  half-shrubby, 
and  have  4-cornered  stems  and  opposite  branches  ; 
also  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules,  abounding 
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in  receptacles  of  volatile  oil.  The  flowers  are  often 
in  cymes  or  heads,  or  in  whorls,  or  sometimes  soli- 
tary. A general  characteristic  of  this  order  is  an 
aromatic  fragrance,  which  in  many  species  is  very 
agreeable,  and  makes  them  favourites  in  our 
gardens ; but  some  are  weeds  with  an  unpleasant 
odour.  Many  are  natives  of  Britain.  Some  are 
used  in  medicine,  and  others  in  cookery  for  flavour- 
ing. Mint,  Marjoram,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Sage, 
Basil,  Savory,  Thyme,  Horehound,  Balm,  Pat- 
chouli, Germander,  and  Dead  Nettle  are  examples 
of  this  order. 

Labiche,  Eugene  Marin,  a French  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Paris,  5th  May  1815,  studied  at  the 
College  Bourbon,  and  next  travelled  in  Italy.  His 
first  dramatic  piece  was  the  popular  farce  M.  de 
CoylUn  (1838),  which  was  followed  during  the  next 
forty  years  by  a long  series  of  over  a hundred 
comedies,  farces,  and  vaudevilles.  These  were 
all  marked  by  rare  mastery  of  stage  technique 
despite  the  usual  droll  improbability  of  the  plots, 
intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  crisp  and 
sparkling  dialogue,  and  a lambent  humour  that 
is  often  caustic  but  never  unkindly.  He  collabor- 
ated at  one  time  or  another  with  Gondinet, 
Delacour,  Legouve,  Augier,  and  other  dramatists. 
His  Frisette  (1846)  was  the  original  of  Morton’s 
‘ Box  and  Cox.  ’ Among  tlie  most  important  of 
his  pieces  are  Le  Chapeau  de  Faille  d’ltalie  ( 1851 ) ; 
L' Affaire  de  la  Rue  de  Lourcine  ( 1857) ; Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon  ( 1860 ) ; Les  Fetites  Oiseaux  ( 186.3  ) ; 
Cdimare  le  Bien-Aime  ( 1863 ) ; La  Cagnotte  ( 1864 ) ; 
Le  plus  Heureux  des  Trois  (1870) ; Doit-on  le  dire 
(1873);  Les  Trente  Millions  de  Gladiator  (1875); 
Le  Prix  Martin  ( 1876  ) ; La  Cle  (1877).  A success- 
ful collection  of  his  pieces  appeared  under  the  title 
Thidtre  de  Labiche  (10  vols.  1879),  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Augier.  Labiche  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  November  1880,  and  died  23d  January 
1888. 

Lablaclie,  Luigi,  operatic  singer,  was  born  in 
Naples  on  6th  December  1794 ; his  father  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  fled  from  Paris  during  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  his  mother  an  Irish- 
woman. His  first  engagement  as  a singer  was  at 
the  San  Carlino  Theatre  at  Naples,  in  1812.  He 
afterwards  sang  with  much  success  at  Palermo 
(until  1820),  at  Milan,  Rome,  Turin,  and  Vienna; 
in  the  last-named  city  a medal  was  struck  in  his 
honour.  From  1830  to  1852  he  sang  nearly  every 
winter  at  Paris,  and  annually  made  visits  to 
London,  St  Petersburg,  and  various  cities  in 
Germany.  In  London  he  was  perhaps  a greater 
favourite  than  even  the  wonderful  Grisi.  Lablache 
died  at  Naples  on  23d  January  1858.  His  voice,  a 
deep  bass,  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled  either  in 
volume  or  quality ; and  his  acting,  particularly  in 
the  characters  of  Figaro,  Don  Bartolo,  Don  Pas- 
quale,  Leporello,  &c.,  was  almost  as  remarkable 
as  his  singing.  He  gave  instruction  in  singing  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

Laboulaye,  Edouard  Rene  de,  a distin- 
guished French  jurist,  was  born  in  Paris  18th 
January  1811,  became  an  advocate,  and  in  1849 
was  appointed  professor  of  Comparative  Jurisiiru- 
dence  in  the  College  de  France.  His  most  im- 
jiortant  works  are  on  French  law,  and  a Histoire 
Politique  des  Ftats-Unis,  1620-1789  ( 3 vols.  1855- 
66;  6tli  ed.  1876).  He  also  edited  the  Revue  His - 
torique  (1855-69),  and  its  successors,  the  Revue  de 
Legislation  (1870-76)  and  Nouvelle  Revue  His- 
torique  (from  1877).  Laboulaye  attained  some 
distinction  as  an  essayist  and  stoiy- writer ; some 
of  his  tales,  including  the  humorous  Paris  en 
Amerique,  have  been  translated  into  Englisb.  He 
took  up  a consistently  moderate  position  in  politics, 
and  in  consequence  gained  the  enmity  of  extremists 
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on  both  sides.  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
A.ssenibly  in  1871,  and  in  1876  became  a life  senator. 
He  died  25th  May  1883. 

Labour,  in  Political  Economy,  may  be  defined 
as  effort  for  the  satisfying  of  human  needs.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  leading  factors  in  production,  the  other 
two  being  land  (or  natural  objects)  and  capital; 
and  it  is  more  fundamental  than  capital,  which 
originally  is  the  result  of  labour.  In  the  vast  circle 
of  industry  labour  has  a great  variety  of  functions, 
which  may  be  thus  classified  : ( 1 ) Producing  of 
raw  materials,  as  in  mining  and  agriculture;  (2) 
manufacturing  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  or 
transformation  of  raw  materials  into  objects  service- 
able to  man  ; ( 3 ) distribution,  or  transference  of 
useful  objects  from  one  place  to  another,  as  deter- 
mined by  human  needs ; ( 4 ) personal  services 
rendered  by  physicians,  teachers,  &c. 

A distinction  insisted  on  by  many  economists  is 
that  into  productive  and  unproductive  labour. 
The  former  consists  of  those  kinds  of  exertion 
which  produce  utilities  embodied  in  natural  objects. 
Unproductive  labour,  like  that  of  the  musician, 
while  both  useful  and  honourable,  does  not  add  to 
the  material  wealth  of  the  community.  Though  it 
has  the  appearance  of  undervaluing  some  of  the 
highest  services  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity, the  distinction  has  a general  validity. 
Labour  directly  employed  in  rendering  natural 
objects  serviceable  to  man  may  in  the  language  of 
political  economy  be  distinctively  called  productive. 
But  in  order  to  obviate  a too  narrow  and  abstract 
view  of  the  subject  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  labour  of  the  physician  or  teacher  may 
be  indirectly  most  productive,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  workman  by  promoting 
his  health  and  intelligence.  And  apart  from  the 
special  services  rendered  by  great  teachers  and 
artists,  and  which  cannot  be  measured  in  material 
wealth,  they  raise  the  general  level  of  production, 
and  even  of  material  civilisation,  by  inspiring  men 
with  finer  tastes  and  higher  needs.  For  the  wants 
to  which  productive  labour  ministers  vary  at 
different  stages  of  social  development,  and  grow 
more  refined  as  the  human  race  advances. 

The  social  and  legal  forms  in  which  labour  has 
appeared  have  also  vai-ied  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  In  the  early  stages  the  labour  of  the 
chase,  fishing,  &c.  was  performed  by  the  men, 
while  the  drudgery  devolved  on  the  women  and 
slaves.  But  at  that  stage  few  slaves  existed.  It 
was  not  till  the  agricultural  stage  was  reached  that 
conquering  tribes  spared  the  conquered  in  order  to 
utilise  their  services  as  workers.  Ancient  civilisa- 
tion was  based  almost  entirely  on  compulsory 
labour.  The  pyramids  and  other  great  works  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  were  possible  only  because 
governments  could  command  forced  labour  on  a 
colossal  scale.  The  more  highly  developed  societies 
of  Greece  and  Rome  rested  on  the  same  basis. 

It  is  a disputed  question  how  far  free  labour  ex- 
isted in  the  early  Teutonic  settlements  of  England 
and  other  countries.  The  question  is  evidently  one 
of  degree,  for  the  Germans  possessed  slaves  long 
before  the  great  emigrations  began,  and  even  in 
England  they  did  not  entirely  exterminate  the 
natives.  The  medieval  organisation  of  society, 
where  definitely  constituted,  rested  on  serfdom — 
i.e.  the  mass  of  the  workers  were  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  rendered  fixed  services  in  labour,  in  kind, 
and  latterly  in  money.  While  the  condition  of 
serfdom  greatly  varied,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  tendency  was  to  depress  the  free  and  raise  the 
servile  cultivators  to  something  like  a common 
level.  The  free  workers  of  the  towns  organised 
themselves  in  Guilds  (q.v. ).  In  the  course  of  the 
14th  century  serfdom  began  to  pass  away  in  Eng- 
land. Its  disappearance  was  followed  by  enact- 
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luents  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in  the  interest  of 
the  ruling  classes.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  greatest, 
examples  of  this  was  the  Statute  of  Labourers  occa- 
sioned hy  the  scarcity  of  labour  consequent  on  the 
Black  Death.  The  main  object  of  this  statute, 
which  was  passed  in  1.349  and  was  repealed  only  in 
the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  was  to  hx  the  amount 
of  wages ; and  it  was  superseded  hy  a statute  of 
Elizabeth  which,  besides  ordaining  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years,  empowered  the  justices  in 
([uarter  sessions  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  both  in 
husbandry  and  handicrafts.  This  act  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  repealed  till  1814.  The  poor  law  enacted 
at  the  close  of  her  reign  in  1601  may  be  described 
■IS  a method  of  supplementing  the  low  wages  fixed 
by  the  justices  (see  Poor  Law ). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  effect 
of  the  industrial  revolution  was  to  organise  labour 
in  large  factories  and  similar  undertakings  ; and  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  19th  the  growing  ideas  of 
freedom  had  begun  to  make  other  great  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  workers.  The  right  of  com- 
bination received  in  1824  was  utilised  in  the  forma- 
tion of  trades-unions  and  co-operative  societies, 

• ind  the  admission  of  the  working-men  to  the 
franchise  has  given  them  a share  in  the  political 
life  of  the  country.  Changes  similar  to  those  in 
England  have  taken  place,  only  much  later,  in  the 
countries  of  the  European  continent.  The  emanci- 
pation of  agricultural  labour  from  serfdom,  wdiich 
was  effected  in  France  at  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
was  not  completed  in  central  Europe  till  1848,  and 
in  Russia  not  till  1861.  Laws  for  the  regulation 
of  labour  are  now  intended  not  to  fix  wages  as 
formerly,  but  to  protect  the  weaker  class  of  workers. 
Such  are  the  Factory  Acts  in  England,  which  also 
have  been  followed  by  a corresponding  development 
abroad.  Efforts  for  the  international  organisation 
of  labour  proceeding  from  socialism  have  been 
followed  by  the  international  conference  for  the 
legulation  of  labour,  which  met  at  Berlin  in  1890. 

Another  great  result  of  social  evolution  in  the 
most  advanced  countries  of  the  world  has  been  the 
more  or  less  conscious  and  definite  constituting  of 
the  labouring  class  as  a separate  class,  with  interests 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  possessors  of  land  and 
capital.  The  solution  of  the  questions  connected 
therewith  is  now  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
jiressing  duty  of  statesmen  and  economists  (see 
Socialism).  In  this  connection  it  is  maintained 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  political  economy  that 
labour,  thus  narrowly  defined  as  the  attribute  of  a 
special  class,  is  the  source  and  measure  of  value. 
For  treatment  of  this  fallacy,  see  Value.  See  also 
Division  of  Labour. 

See  Professor  Thorold  Rogers’  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
tmd  Waffes;  also  ijopular  edition.  Work  and  Wages ; and 
the  chapters  on  labour  in  the  various  systematic  works  on 
political  economy. 

Labour  Day  is  a legal  holiday  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  in  New  York  (the  first 
Monday  in  September).  The  banks  and  govern- 
ment offices  are  closed,  labour  is  suspended,  and 
the  labour  organisations  parade  the  .streets  and 
liold  meetings.  In  Europe,  as  a result  of  the 
Labour  Conference  at  Berlin  in  1890,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  the  1st  of  May  was  to  some 
extent  observed  as  a labour  holiday. 

Laboiirdoiiiiais,  Bertrand  Francois  Make 
DE,  a famous  French  naval  officer,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1699,  at  St  Malo,  and  already  in  1723  was 
captain  in  the  naval  service  of  the  French  Indies. 
Next  year  he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  at  the 
capture  of  Mahe  on  the  Calabar  coast  that  he  was 
permitted  to  add  its  name  to  his  own.  In  1734  he 
was  appointed  govei  nor  of  the  islands  lie  de  France 
and  Bourbon,  and  his  wise  measures  ere  long  made 


them  flourishing  colonies.  In  1740  he  was  given 
command  of  a squadron  in  East  Indian  Avaters,  and 
during  the  next  five  years  he  inflicted  great  loss 
upon  England.  In  September  1746  he  compelled 
Madras  to  capitulate,  but  failed  to  push  his  success 
in  consideration  of  a contribution  of  nine  million 
livres.  Accused  by  Dupleix  of  betraying  the  in- 
terests of  the  company,  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
1748,  Avhere  he  languished  three  years  in  the 
Bastille,  but  Avas  set  free  and  declared  guiltless  in 
1752.  He  died  September  9,  1753.  Like  most 
Frenchmen  he  Avrote  Memoires  ( 1750),  but  his  name 
best  survives  from  its  mention  in  Paul  et  Virqinie. 
A monument  Avas  erected  in  1859  at  Port  Louis 
on  the  lie  de  France. — His  grandson,  Bertrand 
Francois  Mahe  de  Labourdonnais  (1795-1840),  Avas 
a famous  chess-player,  and  Avrote  a Life  of  his 
grandfather  ( 1827 ). 

Labourers.  The  only  peculiar  laAvs  affecting 
labourers  are  Avhere  they  come  Avithin  the  descrip- 
tion of  ‘Avorkmen’  given  in  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act,  1875.  The  act  defines  ‘Avorkman’ 
as  ‘ any  person  Avho,  being  a labourer,  servant  in 
husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handicraftsman, 
miner,  or  otherAvise  engaged  in  manual  labour, 
Avhether  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or 
above  that  age,  has  entered  into  or  Avorks  under  a 
contract  Avith  an  employer.’  The  act  provides  such 
labourers  a speedy,  easy,  and  cheap  mode  of  re- 
covering their  Avages  Avhen  the  amount  is  small,  and 
affords  masters  an  easy  method  of  correcting  mis- 
demeanours and  ill-behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
AVorkmen.  Labourers’  Avages  are  prohibited  from 
being  paid  in  kind  or  Avith  goods  by  the  Truck  Act 
(q.v. ).  Other  measures  affecting  labourers  are  the 
Factory  Acts  (q.v.),  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
(see  Parliament),  the  establishment  of  national 
Education  (q.v.);  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  1897  (see  Liability  of  Employer.s);  see 
also  the  articles  ALLOTMENTS,  Gangs,  Trades- 
unions,  Master  and  Servant.  Numbers  of  Irish 
labourers  still  come  over  to  England  and  Scotland 
at  harvest  time,  returning  again  Avhen  harvest 
is  ended.  Italians  to  the  number  of  87,000 
annually  leave  their  homes  for  unskilled  labour 
(as  on  raihvay  laying)  in  Austria,  Germany,  and 
France.  A prominent  feature  in  the  social  economy 
of  several  Russian  provinces  (Samara,  Saratoff, 
Yaroslav,  Vyatka)  is  the  large  annual  migration 
of  their  male  population  to  Avork  in  more  populous 
centres  of  Russia  as  smiths,  masons,  plasterers, 
carpenters,  boatmen,  gardeners,  &c.  For  description 
of  the  condition  of  English  agricultural  labourers, 
see  books  by  Jefferies  (q.v.).  Heath’s  English  Peas- 
antry ( 1874)  and  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land (1880),  and  Jessopp’s  Arcady  (1887). 

Labrador  is  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  the 
North  American  continent,  lying  betAveen  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  St  LaAvrence.  The  coasts  Avere 
probably  visited  by  the  Norsemen  about  the  year 
1000 ; they  were  again  sighted  by  Cabot  in  1498. 
In  1500  a Portuguese  navigator,  Cortereal,  seems 
to  have  visited  it  and  to  have  given  it  its  name, 
Avhich  means  ‘ labourers’ land.  ’ Labrador  extends 
from  49°  to  63°  N.  lat.,  and  from  55°  to  about  79° 
W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  to  its  northern  cape,  Wolstenholme,  is 
1100  miles;  its  area,  420,000  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  live 
times  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  Atlantic 
coast  is  stern  and  precipitous  ( 1000  to  4000  feet 
high),  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  deeply  in- 
dented Avith  narrow  fjords,  and  fringed  Avith  chains 
of  rocky  islands.  The  inner  parts  of  Labrador 
have  been  but  very  imperfectly  explored ; the 
greater  part  consists  of  a plateau,  some  2000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  mostly  covered  Avith  fine 
forest  trees,  firs,  birches,  &c.  Numerous  lakes, 
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incliTding  Mistassini  (q.v.),  also  exist  inland,  and, 
connecting  with  the  rivers,  afford  in  summer  con- 
tinuoirs  waterways  for  great  distances.  The  only 
inhabitants  of  this  interior  plateau  are  Cree  Indians, 
nomads.  There  are  numerous  rivers,  200  to  .300 
miles  long  and  2 and  3 miles  wide  at  their  mouths, 
flowing  towards  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson  Bay. 
The  Grand  Falls  are  316  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
but  from  4 miles  above  this,  to  the  sea,  there  is  a 
magnificent,  almost  continuous  fall  of  2000  feet. 
These  rivers  abound  in  fish,  especially  salmon  and 
white-fish.  The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  are 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  otters,  beavers, 
lynxes,  &c.  Of  the  mineral  resources  little  is 
known;  but  iron  and  Labradorite  (q.v.)  are  cer- 
tainly abundant.  The  climate  on  the  coast  is  very 
rigorous,  owing  mainly  to  the  ice-laden  Arctic 
current  which  washes  the  shores.  The  short 
three-months’  summer  is  marred  by  the  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  and  black  flies.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  the  missionary  stations  varies 
from  22°  to  28°.  The  winter  is  dry,  bracing,  and 
frosty.  The  part  draining  to  the  St  Lawrence 
belongs  to  Quebec,  and  forms  indeed  the  larger 
art  of  Quebec  province  ; that  draining  to  Atlantic 
elongs  (since  1809)  to  Newfoundland;  the  rest 
is,  since  1895,  the  territory  of  Ungava.  The  great 
wealth  of  Labrador  is  its  fish  — cod,  salmon, 
herrings,  and  trout.  As  many  as  30,000  fisher- 
men from  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  visit  its  fishing-grounds  in  the  season.  The 
annual  catch  is  valueil  at  more  than  £1,000,000. 
There  are  some  6000  permanent  settlers,  Eskimo 
and  French  Acadians,  in  the  coast  region,  collected 
chiefly  at  the  Moravian  missionary  stations — Nain 
(founded  1770),  Okkak,  Hebron,  Hopedale,  &c. 

See  A.  S.  Packard  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
gra.phical  Sncieti/  (1887  and  1888),  and  his  Labrador  Coast 
1892) ; Hind,  Explorations  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula 
1863 ) ; and  R.  F.  Holme  in  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  ( 1888 ). 

Labradorite  is  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Felspars  (q.v.),  and  a very  important  rock- 
forming mineral.  Thus,  it  is  a principal  ingredient 
in  many  diorites,  basalts,  gabbros,  and  andesites. 
It  is  met  with  also  in  certain  volcanic  tuffs  (Etna). 
As  a rule  it  is  colourless  or  gray,  and  seldom  trans- 
parent. Here  and  there  it  occurs  in  large  masses 
associated  with  schistose  rocks,  as  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  This  massive  kind  (Labrador  stone) 
often  shows  a beautiful  play  of  rich  colours,  takes 
a fine  polish,  and  is  cut  into  snuff-boxes. 

Labridte.  See  Wrasse. 

La  Bruy^re,  Jean  DE,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1645.  He  belonged  to  a middle-class  family,  and 
was  educated  by  the  Oratorians,  the  rivals  of  the 
Jesuits.  After  leaving  the  Oratory  he  was  chosen 
to  aid  Bossuet  in  educating  the  dauphin,  and  in 
1673  was  appointed  treasurer  of  France  for  the  city 
of  Caen,  a post  which  he  resigned  through  disgust 
at  the  rapacity  of  his  fellow-officials.  He  became 
tutor  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  the  grandson  of  the 
Great  Conde,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Paris 
and  Chantilly  with  the  Condcs,  from  whom  he 
received  a pension  until  the  date  of  his  death.  His 
Cametdres  appeared  in  1688,  ran  through  eight 
editions  in  seven  years,  and  gained  for  its  author 
a host  of  implacable  enemies  as  well  as  an  immense 
reputation.  The  book  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
one  being  a translation  of  Theophrastus,  the  other 
a collection  of  maxims,  reflections,  and  character- 
portraits  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  time.  To 
these  portraits  has  been  mainly  due  the  wide  and 
lasting  popularity  of  the  Caraetdres.  La  Bruyere, 
his  editor  Walckenaer  has  truly  said,  ‘ made  mirrors 
on  which  by  some  magic  property  the  reflected 
faces  of  a whole  generation  of  men  and  rvomen 
have  become  indelibly  impressed.  ’ Bitterly  assailed 


for  his  personal  satires.  La  Bruyere  found  a 
powerful  protectress  in  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon, 
a daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  is  said,  with  what 
truth  cannot  be  determined,  to  have  aided  him  in 
the  composition  of  the  later  sketches  which  he 
embodied  in  his  work.  His  enemies,  headed  by 
Fontenelle  and  Thomas  Corneille,  were  twice  able 
to  secure  his  rejection  when  he  tried  for  a chair  in 
the  Academy.  In  1693,  however,  he  was  elected, 
his  success  being  greatly  due  to  the  energetic 
efforts  made  on  his  behalf  by  his  patroness, 
who  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  a stratagem  by 
which  certain  Academicians  were  prevented  from 
voting  against  him.  La  Bruyfere — who  never 
married — died  on  May  11,  1696,  his  death  being 
caused  by  a decoction  of  tobacco  administered  to 
him  by  tbe  king’s  physician  with  the  view  of 
relieving  him  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Reports 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  bis  enemies  were  at 
one  time  current,  but  have  since  been  thoroughh- 
disproved.  His  Dialogues  sur  le  Quiitisme  were 
issued  in  1699.  They  were  directed  against 
Fenelon,  and  show  none  of  the  literary  power  so 
conspicuous  in  the  GaracUres. 

Though  he  cannot  rank  with  Montaigne  or  Pas- 
cal, La  Bruyere  is  a moralist  of  high  standing  and 
a writer  of  the  highest  excellence.  Sainte-Beuve 
affirmed  that  his  book  should  be  at  the  hand  of 
every  author,  and  that  to  read  parts  of  it  daily 
would  be  no  less  helpful  to  every  critic  than  the 
study  of  the  Imitatio  to  every  one  of  a tender 
and  devotional  spirit.  In  his  style  the  clearness, 
precision,  and  classic  elegance  of  the  Louis  XIV. 
men  are  united  M’ith  a pithiness,  a freshness  of 
phrase,  and  a richness  of  colour  suggestive  of  the 
prose  of  a later  epoch.  Like  most  workers  in 
apothegm  and  epigram,  he  falls  at  times  into 
triteness  and  exaggeration  ; but  he  has  singularly 
few  dull  pages.  His  book  is  built  on  no  regular 
plan,  and  to  this  its  peculiar  charm  is  in  no  small 
measure  due.  The  writer  perpetually  varies  his 
subject  and  his  mannei-.  You  have  here  a pregnant 
maxim,  a clear-cut  epigram,  a piquant  anecdote, 
an  old  truth  reset  with  novel  felicity  of  phrase — 
here  a page  of  acute  literary  criticism — here  a bit 
of  dialogue  as  crisp  and  bright  as  the  talk  in  a 
sparkling  comedy — here  a character-sketch,  racy 
with  ironic  malice,  and  humour,  and  wit — there  a 
passage  glowing  with  a sombre  repressed  indigna- 
tion which  proves  how  deeply  the  author  resente<l 
his  countrymen’s  wrongs.  A great  writer  rather 
than  a great  thinker,  his  insight  into  character  is 
shrewd  rather  than  profound.  It  has  been  truly 
remarked  by  Suard  that,  while  Montaigne  has 
painted  man  as  he  is  in  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
La  Bruybre  has  only  painted  the  courtier,  lawyer, 
financier,  and  bourgeois  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  best  edition  of  La  Bruyere  is  that  included  in 
the  series  Lcs  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France,  edited  by 
G.  Servois  (3  vols.  1864^82);  a recent  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Cai'actires  is  that  by  Helen  Stott  (1890). 
See  the  notice  by  Suard  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1838,  ami 
Life  by  Servois  in  the  ‘Grands  Ecrivains’  series  (1882). 

Labuan,  an  island  30  sq.  m.  in  area,  lying  (i 
miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo.  Besides 
possessing  a good  harbour  (Victoria),  it  has  an 
extensive  bed  of  excellent  coal,  which  has  been 
worked,  though  not  with  commercial  success. 
Labuan  is  an  active  market  for  the  products  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  ( Borneo  and  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago)— sago,  edible  birds’-nests,  camphor,  gutta- 
percha, india-rubber,  rattans,  pearls,  tortoiseshell, 
and  beeswax.  Sago-flour  is  manufactured.  Average 
value  of  exports,  £83,800  ; of  imports,  £81,000.  The 
island  became  British  in  1846,  and  since  1891  is 
administered  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Com- 
any.  Pop.  6000,  mostly  Malays  and  Chinese, 
ee  Brooke  (Sir  James). 
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liAbliniuni  {Ci/tisus  Laburnum),  a small  tree, 
a native  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  much  planted  in  shrubberies  and 
pleasure-grounds  in  Britain,  on  account  of  its 
glossy  foliage  and  its  large  pendulous  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance in  May  and  June.  It  is  often  mixed  with 
lilac,  and  when  the  latter  preponderates  the  com- 
bination has  a fine  effect.  In  favourable  circum- 
stances laburnum  sometimes  attains  a height  of 
twenty  or  even  forty  feet.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
nowhere  flourishes  better  than  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  yet  its  wood  is 
hard,  fine  grained,  and  very  heavy,  of  a dark-brown 
or  dark-green  colour,  and  much  valued  foi'  cabinet- 
work, inlaying,  and  turnery,  and  for  making  knife- 
handles,  musical  instruments,  &c.  The  leaves, 
bark,  and  particularly  the  seeds,  are  nauseous  and 
poisonous,  containing  Cytisine,  an  emetic,  purga- 
tive, and  narcotic  principle.  Accidents  to  children 
from  eating  laburnum  seeds  are  not  unfrequent  ; 
but  to  hares  and  rabbits  laburnum  is  wholesome 
food.  A fine  variety  of  laburnum,  called  Scotch 
Laburnum,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a dis- 
tinct species  [G.  alpinus),  is  distinguished  by  broader 


Laburnum  ( Cytisus  alpinus). 


leaves  and  darker  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced later  in  the  season  than  those  of  the  common 
or  English  laburnum.  The  form  known  as  Adam’s 
Laburnum  (C.  L.  adami),  now  occasionally  seen 
in  British  gardens,  originated  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris,  about  1840,  and  is  peculiar  in 
producing  the  ordinary  flowers  of  the  common 
laburnum  and  those  of  another  species  ( C.  pur- 
pureas) in  an  irregular  and  indiscriminate  way 
over  its  branches.  The  peculiarity  is  considered  to 
be  the  result  of  grafting  or  budding  the  one  species 
on  the  other. 

Labyrinth,  the  name  of  some  celebrated  build- 
ings of  antiquity,  consisting  of  a series  of  intricate 
chambers  or  passages.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated were  the  Egyptian,  the  Cretan,  and  the 
Samian.  The  Egyptian  was  visited  by  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  containing  3000  chambers.  It  was 
built  on  the  sliore  of  Lake  Mceris,  and  its  founda- 
tions were  discovered  by  Lepsius  (see  FAYvffM). 
The  Cretan  labyrinth  was  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Daedalus  for  King  Minos,  to  contain  the 
Minotaur.  The  only  mode  of  finding  the  way  out 
of  it  was  by  means  of  a hank  or  skein  of  linen  thread, 
which  gave  the  clue  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Minotaur. 
The  Samian  labyrinth  was  constructed  in  the  age 


of  Polycrates  (540  B.C. ).  Other  inferior  labyrinths 
existed  at  Nauplia,  at  Sipontum  in  Italy,  at  Val 
d’Ispica  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere ; and  the  name 
of  labyrinth  was  applied  to  the  subterraneous 
chambers  of  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  supposed  to  be 
that  now  existing  as  the  Poggio  Gazella,  near 
Chiusi.  Labyrinths  called  mazes  were  at  one  time 
fashionable  in  gardening,  being  imitations,  by 
hedges  or  borders,  of  the  Cretan  ; the  best  known 
in  modern  times  is  the  Maze  at  Hampton  Court. 


Maze  at  Hampton  Court. 


An  ancient  story  told  in  Fabyan’s  Chronicle,  also 
in  Higden  and  other  early  historians,  and  blindly 
followed  by  their  successors,  makes  a maze  at 
Woodstock  the  scene  of  Queen  Eleanor’s  apo- 
cryphal vengeance  upon  Fair  Rosamond. 

Labyrintliodoiits,  or  Stegocephali,  a race 
of  extinct  Amphibians,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Permian,  Carboniferous,  and  Triassic 
strata.  Many  of 
them  were  giants 
compared  with  our 
modern  amphibi- 
ans, from  which 
they  also  difl'ered 
markedly  in  pos- 
an  arma- 
ony  plates 
in  various  degrees 
of  completeness. 

The  order  includes 
numerous  genera, 
some  of  the  sala- 
mander type, 
otherslimblesslike  Transverse  section  of  a Tooth  of 
snakes,  and  lead-  Mastodonsaurus  giganteus,  en- 
ing  on  to  the  larged  ( after  Owen ). 
modern  Csecilians. 

The  name  Labyrinthodont  refers  to  the  mazy 
pattern  exhibited  on  a transverse  section  of  the 
teeth  of  some  genera.  Some  of  these  ancient  forms 
were  probably  responsible  for  footprints  in  tke 
rocks  which  used  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a 
more  or  less  mythical  animal,  Cheirotherium.  See 
Textbook  of  Palaeontology  by  Nicholson  and  Lydek- 
ker  (Edin.  1890). 

Lac,  best  known  in  the  form  of  shell-lac,  is  a 
coloured  resinous  substance  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts.  It  is  produced  by  a small  insect — from 
jjVth  to  t'^th  of  an  inch  in  length — called  Coccus 
lacca  ( Carteria  lacca  of  Signoret ),  belonging  to  the 
sub-oider  Homoptera  of  the  Hemiptera,  or  Bugs. 
Lac  is  found  in  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  lac-insect  lives  upon  the  young  branches  of 
many  different  species  of  trees,  but  the  best  lac 
is  collected  from  two  or  three  species  of  fig, 
Zizyphus  and  Butea  frondosa. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched  they  crawl 
about  in  search  of  sappy  twigs.  To  these  they  fix 
themselves  by  their  proboscides,  and  immediately 
begin  to  form  their  lac  cells  or  cocoons.  These 
have  one  anal  aperture  and  two  others  for  the 
admission  of  air,  and  in  their  cocoons  the  insects 
remain  in  a lethargic  state  for  two  and  a half 
months.  The  femsdes,  which  greatly  outnumber 
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the  males,  never  leave  the  spot  to  which  they 
attach  themselves,  hut  the  males  escape  by  a 
ventral  opening  in  the  cocoon.  After  impregnation 
the  female  feeds  voraciously  on  the  juice  of  the 
twig  to  which  it  is  fixed,  increases  in  size,  and 
continues  to  form  lac.  The  lac  surrounds  all  parts 
of  the  insect  except  the  mouth  and  the  three  aper- 
tures already  mentioned.  When  tlie  young  are 
perfectly  formed  they  issue  by  the  anal  opening  in 
the  lac  incrustation.  Naturalists  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  lac  is  secreted  by  the 
insect  itself,  or  whether  it  is  not  merely  the  resin- 
ous juice  of  the  trees  altered  in  character  by  the 
insect  while  making  its  puncture,  or  just  after  it  is 
made. 

The  appearance  of  the  incrustation  varies.  It 
often  takes  the  fornr  of  coalesced  rounded  pro- 
minences, at  some  places  surrounding,  at  others 
scattered  over,  the  branches  ; but  in  other  instances 
it  looks,  superficially,  more  like  a thick,  irregular 
outer  layer  of  bark  roughened  on  the  surface.  The 
incrustation  is  cellular,  each  cell  indicating  the 
position  of  the  insect  which  formed  it.  Stick- 
lac  is  the  name  given  to  it  when  the  incrustation 
is  still  attached  to  the  twigs,  which  are  usually  cut 
into  pieces  from  three  to  six  inches  long.  The 
next  step  is  to  remove  the  lac  by  a roller  moving 
on  a platform,  the  detached  fragments  being  after- 
wards placed  in  tubs  of  water,  and  beaten  by  pestles 
or  trodden  by  men.  It  is  now  in  the  state  of  seed- 
lac.  The  water  left  in  the  tubs  is  coloured  red  by 
the  bodies  of  the  insects,  and,  after  this  water  is 
evaporated,  the  red  substance  is  made  into  cakes, 
forming  the  lac-dye  of  commerce  (see  Dyeing). 
After  drying  the  seed-lac  is  melted  in  cylindrical 
cotton  bags  before  charcoal  fires,  and,  by  twisting 
the  bags,  forced  through  the  pores  of  the  cloth.  It 
drops  into  troughs,  and  is  either  allowed  to  spread 
out  itself,  or  is  spread  by  a strip  of  leaf  upon  a 
roller,  into  a thin  sheet.  After  the  impurities  are 
broken  out,  the  flakes  are  jiacked  in  bags,  forming 
the  shell-lac  of  commerce.  Another  form  is  hutton- 
lac,  which  is  made  by  letting  the  melted  lac  drop 
into  rounded  pieces  from  1-1 J inches  in  diameter. 

In  India  a good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lac  by  transporting  the  encrusted  branches 
to  suitable  forests  about  a fortnight  before  the 
young  insects  begin  to  move  about.  The  twigs 
with  the  insects  in  the  larval  state  are  tied  on 
hranches  of  trees  which  have  been  selected  for  the 
rearing  of  future  broods.  The  inland  trade  for  the 
year  1889  was  valued  at  101  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Lac  has  many  industrial  applications.  Shell-lac 
varnish  is  more  extensively  employed  than  any 
other  spirit  varnish.  One  variety  of  it  is  French 
Polish  ( q.  V. ) for  furniture  ( see  also  Lacquer  ).  Lac 
applied  as  an  alcoholic  solution  is  used  to  stiffen  the 
calico  frame  of  silk  hats  ( see  Hat  ).  In  fine  sealing- 
wax  it  is  the  most  important  ingredient,  and  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  bodies  it  forms  a good 
Cement  ( q.  v. ).  Personal  ornaments,  such  as  chains 
and  bracelets,  are  largely  made  of  lac  in  India, 
and,  when  mixed  with  sulphui-  and  some  colouring 
matter,  it  is  used  there  for  coating  wooden  toys. 
Another  mixture  of  lac  with  vermilion,  closely  re- 
sembling red  sealing-wax  in  appearance,  is  applied 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  surface  decoration  of  boxes, 
trays,  vases,  and  other  small  articles. 

Lac,  or  Lakh,  from  a Sanskrit  word  meaning 
‘ one  hundred  thousand,’  is  generally  employed  in 
India  to  indicate  100,000  rupees,  the  nominal  value 
of  which  is  £10,000  or  $48,600  ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  the  real 
value  is  only  £8333  or  $40,500. 

Laccadives  { Sansk.  Laksha  Dwipa,  ‘ the 
Hundred  Thousand  Islands  ’ ),  a group  of  fourteen 
coral  islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  between  10°  and 


14°  N.  lat. , and  about  200  miles  W.  of  the  Mala- 
bar coast.  Area,  744  sq.  m. ; pop.  (1891)  14,440. 
They  are  low  and  flat,  and  all  but  two  are  com- 
paratively barren.  The  cocoa-nut  is  the  chief 
plant,  and  coir  (cocoa-nut  fibre)  the  staple  pro- 
duct. This  and  jaggery,  cocoa-nuts,  copra,  tortoise- 
shell, and  cowries  are  carried  over  to  the  mainland 
by  the  men,  who  are  brave  and  skilful  sailors. 
The  number  of  large  boats  owned  in  the  islands  is 
184,  of  small  craft  719  ; the  annual  exports  average 
about  £17,000.  The  group  was  discovered  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  1499.  The  northern  islands  are  attached 
to  the  Madras  district  of  South  Kanara ; the  rest 
belong  to  the  rajah  of  Cannanore,  but  since  1877 
have  been  administered  by  the  collector  of  Malabar. 
The  people  are  Mohammedans  of  Hindu  descent, 
their  language  Malayalam,  except  in  Minikoi, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Maidive  group  and 
retains  its  language. 

Lace  is  an  ornamental  fabric  of  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  or  gold  and  silver  threads,  made  by  looping, 
knotting,  plaiting,  or  twisting  the  thread  into 
definite  patterns,  of  contrasted  open  and  close 
structure.  Three  distinct  varieties  of  lace  are 
made,  two  by  handwork,  known  respectively  as 
needle  or  point  lace  and  pillow-lace,  and  one  bj^ 
machinery.  To  hand-made  lace  the  term  leal  lace 
is  sometimes  applied,  and,  although  it  may  be  made 
in  all  or  any  of  the  varieties  of  thread  above 
enumerated,  in  general  it  is  composed  of  white 
linen  thread  of  exceedingly  great  delicacy  and 
tenuity.  Machine-made  lace  on  the  other  hand 
usually  consists  of  cotton  thread  of  high  counts,  but 
it  cannot  be  used  of  such  fineness  as  linen  ; while 
with  machines  it  is  quite  impossible  to  rival  the 
combined  grace,  delicacy,  and  strength  of  orna- 
mental structure  obtainable  by  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  hand- worker.  Nevertheless  machine-made 
lace  is  a marvellous  triumph  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity, and  more  inventive  genius  has  been  de- 
voted to  its  production  than  has  been  bestowed  on 
any  other  branch  of  textile  industry. 

Lace  on  one  side,  as  needle  or  point  lace,  is  closely 
allied  to  embroidery ; pillow-lace  is  derived  from 
and  merely  an  elaboration  of  plaited  fringe-ivork ; 
and  machine-lace  is  a development  of  fancy  weav- 
ing. Although  we  have  these  three  distinct  methods 
of  lace-making,  combinations  of  the  whole  may  be 
found  in  one  piece  of  modern  lace,  and  frequently 
the  products  are  so  similar  that  it  requires  both 
experience  and  close  observation  to  distinguish 
what  is  made  by  the  needle  from  the  plaited  pro- 
duct of  the  pillow,  or  even  the  twisted  lace  of  the 
machine.  Technically,  lace  consists  of  two  elements, 
the  pattern,  flower,  or  gimp  which  forms  the  closer- 
worked  and  more  solid  portion  of  the  fabric,  and 
the  ground  or  filling  which  serves  to  hold  the 
pattern  together  and  in  its  proper  place.  In  some 
varieties  of  lace,  however,  the  ground  is  almost 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  pattern  holds  together 
by  joining  at  the  edges  where  two  portions  of  the 
design  meet  and  touch.  In  other  cases  the  ground 
consists  of  ties  or  brides,  thin  loops  or  plaits  passing 
from  the  edge  of  one  portion  of  the  pattern  to 
another  contiguous,  and  thus  tying  them  together. 
More  frequently  the  ground  consists  of  a delicate 
filmy  honeycomb  called  a riseau,  of  which  the 
simplest  form  is  the  bobbin-net,  now  made  by 
machinery.  On  the  r6seau  the  pattern  is  some- 
times stitched  down  after  being  separately  made, 
such  lace  being  known  as  applique  or  applied  ; in 
other  cases  pattern  and  reseau  are  formed  together 
by  needle  or  bobbin  or  by  both.  Other  technical 
terms  are  met  with  in  the  description  of  lace — as 
cordonnet,  a stout  thread  or  several  threads  together 
employed  to  outline  the  pattern  ; picot,  a minute 
loop  worked  on  the  edge  of  ties  or  flowers  for  their 
enrichment ; and  modes,  which  are  ornamental 
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fillings,  variations  of  the  reseau,  which  is  always  a 
plain  honeycomb  mesh. 

Point-lace  is  a fabric  which  appears  to  have  been 
arrived  at  through  the  efforts  to  produce  light, 
graceful,  and  airy  effects  in  embroidery.  It  is  not 


known  to  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century  ; and  its  original  production,  as 
well  as  its  most  varied  triumphs,  are  associated 
with  Venice.  The  stages  by  which  it  developed 
from  embroidery-work  can  be  traced  from  the  illus- 


Fig.  1. — Part  of  Liturgical  Veil  or  Cover,  in  punto  a maylia 
or  lads  work. 


Fig.  3. — Rose-point,  Venetian, 
18th  century. 


trated  pattern-books  for  embroiderers  which  were 
issued  early  in  the  16th  century.  In  these  books 
we  find  two  styles  of  work  intermediate  between 
embroidery  and  lace-making,  one  of  which  consists 
of  patterns  cut  out  of  stuff',  and  having  the  cut 
edges  sewn  over  with  a button-hole  stitch,  such 
work  being  known  to  the  Venetians  as  punto 
tagliato.  The  second  method  of  producing  a lace- 
like effect  was  by  cutting  the  individual  threads  in 
any  texture  in  accordance  with  a definite  pattern, 
and  drawing  out  the  cut  portions,  the  resulting- 
design,  partly  open  work  and  partly  close,  being 
known  as  punto  tirato.  The  converse  of  this  con- 
sisted in  (laming  in  patterns  on  a gauze  or  other 


Fig.  2. — Reticella  Needle-point  Lace,  Italian,  16th  century. 

open  woven  texture,  a class  of  work  termed  by 
the  Italians  a maglia  (see  fig.  1),  and  by  the 

French  lads  or  lassis — whence  our  ‘ lace,’  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  passement  or 
pasement.  The  earliest  true  needle-lace  of  Venice, 
known  as  punto  in  aria  or  reticella,  was  in  its 
design  similar  to  the  cut  work  of  the  pattern-books, 
showing  only  rectilinear  and  geometrical  forms,  as 
in  fig.  2.  A gradual  development  can  be  traced 
from  such  simple  forms  into  rich  floral  ornaments 
and  scrolls,  till  early  in  the  18th  century,  in  the 


Fig.  4. 


very  delicate  needle-point  with  meshed  ground 
known  as  point  de  Venise  d reseau,  we  come  to  the 
richest  and  most  elaborate  products  of  the  north 
Italian  needlewomen.  The  most  characteristic 
and  valuable  of  the  laces  of  Venice  is  that  known 
in  Britain  as  rose-point  (French  gros-point)  (fig. 
.3),  which  consists  of  patterns  worked  in  relief 
like  sculptured  work,  forming- 
strong  and  solid  flowers  and 
scrolls,  held  in  position  by  ties 
or  brides  enriched  with  picots. 

With  such  lace  the  robes  of 
great  ecclesiastics  and  wealthy 
nobles  were  adorned,  and  it  was 
also  employed  for  the  ornament- 
ation of  altar  covers  and  other 
church  textures.  In  the  making 
of  point-lace  the  design  is  first  tlrawn  on  a piece  of 
parchment,  Avhich  is  then  stitched  down  to  a hack- 
ing of  stout  linen.  Over  the  lines  of  the  (lesign 
one  or  more  threads  of  linen  are  stitched  lightly 
down,  and  the  slow  work  of  filling  up  the  pattern 
with  button -hole  stitches 
proceeds  on  the  thread 
outline  so  obtained.  The 
methods  of  working  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  the 
stitches  indeed  have  been 
lost,  but  commonly  the 
pattern  or  cloth  is  obtained 
by  laying  down  a series  of 
tlireads  parallel  to  each 
other,  as  in  fig.  4,  and 
shown.  For  the  brides  or 


Fig.  5. 


overstitching  them  as 
reseau  a single  thread 
may  form  the  foundation,  it  also  being  closely 
stitched  over,  as  seen  in  fig.  5.  When  pattern 
and  fillings  are  finished,  it  remains  only  to  cut  the 
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stitches  which  hold  the  outlining  threads  to  the 
parchment  and  the  linen  backing,  thus  liberating 
the  lace.  From  Venice  the  art  of  making  point- 
lace  travelled  out  to  other  Italian  towns,  and  west- 
ward to  France  and  Flanders.  Principally  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  minister  Colbert,  who  in  1665 
chartered  a company  with  exclusive  privileges  for 
ten  years  and  a subsidy  of  36,000  livres,  the  art 
was  firmly  established  in  France,  ateliers  being 
established  in  several  of  the  principal  towns. 
Among  these  places  was  Alencon,  where  Venice 
lace  of  very  fine  quality  was  being  made  by  a 
lady  named  Laperrifere  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  Colbert’s  company.  Alencon  lace  and  the 
closely-allied  fabric  made  at  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Argentan  attained  great  perfection  during  the 
18th  century.  The  designs  employed  were  dis- 
tinctively French  in  character,  and  the  reseau  and 
modes  which  formed  the  filling  showed  a minute 
and  filmy  delicacy  unapproached  by  the  products  of 
any  other  district  (fig.  6).  Point-lace  also  formed 

one  portion  of 
the  manufac- 
ture carried  on 
at  Brussels. 
The  ground 
of  the  old 
Brussels  lace 
is  sometimes, 
though  rarely, 
of  needle- 
point,  but  the 
Hower,  which 
is  made  sep- 
arately and 
sewed  on,  or 
applied  to  the 
ground,  is,  in 
fine  specimens, 
frequently 
needle-made. 

Pillow  - lace. 
— It  is  an  un- 
decided ques- 
tion whether 
pillow - lace 
originated  in 
Italy  or  in 
Flanders. 
From  a picture  by  Quentin  Matsys,  painted  in 
1495,  we  have  evidence  that  the  making  of  pillow- 
lace  was  known  in  Flanders  at  that  early  date ; 
but  about  the  same  time  it  was  also  being  worked 
in  Venice  under  the  name  of  Merletti  a piomhini. 
While  point-lace  making  has  always  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  Italy  and  the  south,  the 
making  of  pillow-l.ace  became  and  remains  dis- 
tinctively associated  with  the  Flemish  towns  and 
with  England.  For  the  production  of  pillow-lace 
the  pattern  is  first  drawn  in  full  size  on  a piece  of 
parchment,  which  is  then  fastened  to  a pillow  or 
cushion  made  to  rest  in  the  lap  of  the  worker,  and 
into  which  pins  may  be  easily  and  firmly  stuck  at 
any  required  point.  The  pattern  is  then  pricked 
over  with  pin-holes  at  every  point  where  pins 
require  to  be  inserted  in  the  subsequent  work  of 
twisting  and  plaiting.  The  lace-maker  is  also 
provided  with  a series  of  small  bobbins,  round  the 
upper  part  of  which  the  thread  to  be  used  is  wound, 
and  even  for  the  production  of  a half-inch  band  of 
lace  of  simple  pattern  a vast  number  of  pins  and 
as  many  as  fifty  bobbins  may  be  required,  while 
for  elaborate  patterns  twelve  hundred  bobbins  may 
be  brought  into  requisition  on  a single  pillow.  The 
whole  work  in  pillow-lace  is  the  result  of  twisting 
and  plaiting,  and  the  pattern  is  often  outlined  and 
sometimes  lilled  up  with  thread  of  a stouter  char- 
acter than  that  used  on  the  mesh  and  fillings.  The 


simplest  ground  in  the  pillow-lace  consists  of  the 
twisted  net  or  bobbin-net,  originally  made  on  the 
pillow,  but  now  entirely 
made  by  machinery 
( see  fig.  7 ).  More 
commonly  the  net  is 
partly  twisted  and 
partly  plaited  ; and  the 
variations  in  the  mesh 
so  formed  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  different 
classes  of  pillow-lace. 

Thus,  the  mesh  of 
Mechlin  lace  consists  of 
four  twisted  and  two 
plaited  sides,  as  seen 

Brussels  pillow-lace  is  similar  to  that  of  Mechlin, 
but  the  plaited 
sides  are  longer 
(fig.  9),  while 
the  Valen- 
ciennes mesh 
is  plaited 
throughout. 

These  differ- 
ences in  the 
form  of  the 
ground  of  pil- 
low-laces give  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

a different 

appearance  to  the  recticulation.s.  The  flower  or 
pattern  of  the  lace  is  worked  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  plain  woven  cloth  (see  lig.  10).  The 
Valenciennes  mesh  renders  that  vari- 
ety more  solid  and  durable  than  any 
of  the  others.  Much  of  the  modern 
Bru.ssels  lace  has  now  a machine-made 
ground  instead  of  the  ancient  pillow- 
meshes,  on  which  the  separately-made 
flowers  are  applied  or  sewed  by  the 
imperceptible  fine  joining- stitch.  The  Fig.  10. 
niadcing  of  pillow-lace  in  Honiton  and 
other  localities  in  the  south-west  of  England  was 
begun  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  by 
refugees  from  the  Low  Countries.  In  1662  parlia- 
ment, desirous  of  encouraging  native  lace-making. 


Fig.  11. 

Border  of  Mechlin  Pjllow-lace,  early  18th  century. 


prohibited  the  importation  of  all  laces  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Lace-workers  were  thereupon  en- 
couraged to  settle  in  England ; but  as  the  line 


Fig.  12. — Valenciennes  Pillow-lace,  with  reseau  ground, 
late  18th  century. 

thread  necessary  for  their  work  was  not  forth- 
coming they  were  forced  to  return  to  their  native 


Fig.  6. — Portion  of  Alen<;on  Lappet ; 
French,  late  17th  or  early  18th 
century. 
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land.  A vigorous  smuggling  trade  between  Brussels 
and  England  ensued,  and  the  lace  so  introduced 
was  freely  sold  as  English  point,  whence  Brussels 
lace  came  to  he  generally  known  as  Foint  d’ Angle- 
terre.  Honiton  lace  from  the  17th  century  down- 
wards has  continued  to  he  made  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Flemish  laces,  hut  at  no  time  has  it  attained 
the  celebrity  acqiiired  by  the  products  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  pillow-lace  making  in  Belgium 

and  the  north  of 
France.  Fig.  13 
is  a fine  example 
of  Honiton  lace- 
work. 

The  successful 
imitation  of  hand- 
made lace  by 
machine-work, 
and  the  conse- 
quent enormous 
cheapening  of 
material  which 
hears  a super- 
ficial resemblance 
to  the  costly  pro- 
duct, has  proved 
almost  fatal  to 
the  arts  of  needle 
and  pillow-lace 
making.  Of  late 
years  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to 
re-establish  the 
manufacture  of 
fine  point-laces 
on  the  island  of 
B u r a n o,  near 
Venice.  Similarly,  ertbrts  have  been  made  to 
revive  the  industry  in  Honiton,  and  at  the  present 
time  much  is  being  done  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  in  various  directions  in  conven- 
tual and  other  establishments  in  Ireland.  The 
stimulus  in  all  these  cases  is,  however,  obviously 
artificial,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  at 
jiresent  any  really  healthy  indication  of  revived 
demand  for  these  suirreme  products  of  patience  and 
ingenuity. 

Machine-lace. — The  ground  and  simplest  element 
of  pillow-lace  being  a network  of  meshes,  the  earliest 
efforts  of  inventors  were  directed  towards  the  pro- 
ducing of  machinery  for  fabricating  similar  netting. 
The  hosiery-frame,  which  had  been  invented  by 
William  Lee  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
was  the  first  apparatus  with  which  it  was  attempted 
to  make  a lace-net,  and  about  1764  a modification 
of  the  frame  was  devised  by  which  an  open  loop- 
net  was  produced.  By  the  various  devices  familiar 
to  hand-knitters  fancy  patterns  could  be  produced 
on  this  machine.  The  loop  fabric,  however,  had 
the  gi-eat  disadvantage  of  unravelling  freely  at  any 
point  where  it  was  broken,  as  it  was  constructed 
of  a continuous  single  thread.  At  a subsequent 
period  what  was  known  as  the  warp-lace  machine 
was  introduced,  in  the  use  of  which  a separate 
thread  is  supplied  to  each  hooked  needle  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  web.  On  these  warp- 
threads  loops  are  formed  by  mechanical  means,  and 
as  they  can  be  moved  by  the  machine  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  neighbouring  warps  and  loops 
ai  e joined  together,  and  in  this  way  a solid  web, 
which  can  be  cut  without  unravelling,  is  obtained. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a great 
variety  of  figured  lace  began  to  be  made  on  the 
warp-machine,  and  in  a greatly  improved  form  it 
still  continues  in  use. 

A new  era,  however,  in  machine  lace-making 
was  inaugurated  when,  in  1809,  John  Heathcoat 
patented  his  second  bobbin-net  machine,  by  which 


it  was  made  possible  to  twist  or  wrap  round  each 
other  an  indefinite  number  of  threads,  and  to  cause 
any  one  thread  to  traverse,  mesh  by  mesh,  every 
other  thread  in  the  width  of  the  fabric  being 
netted.  The  bobbin-net  machine  of  Heathcoat 
became  the  foundation  of  an  enormous  industry, 
and  the  inventor  reaped  both  honour  and  ample 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  remarkable  ingenuity. 
His  frame  has  been  modified  by  many  inventors, 
but  the  most  important  improvements  were  effected 
by  John  Levers  in  1813.  The  lace-making  machine 
now  principally  used  is  known  as  the  Levers 
machine,  but  of  its  complicated  structure  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  convey  any  clear  conception 
within  moderate  limits.  The  structure  of  the 
simplest  fabric  pro- 
duced by  it  is  shown 
as  it  appears  on  the 
frame  in  fig.  14 ; and 
when  dressed  and 
finished  this  fabric  has 
the  appearance  indi- 
cated in  fig.  7,  which  is 
common  bobbin-net.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the 
texture  is  formed  of  a 
series  of  vertical  paral- 
lel threads  which  may 
be  taken  to  represent 
the  wai'p  of  a common  web,  these  being  diagon- 
ally crossed  and  intertwisted  with  others  which 
may  be  looked  on  as  weft-threads.  The  frame  or 
loom  holds  the  waip-threads  vertically,  a space 
being  left  between  each  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
of  a shilling  being  passed  edgeways  between 
them.  Behind  these  threads,  and  corresponding  to 
the  interspaces,  is  a row  of  ingeniously  constructed 
flat  bobbins  or  reels  I'esting  in  an  arrangement 
called  a comb-bar  or  holt-bar.  These  are  so  placed 
that  with  the  first  movement  of  the  machine  each 
bobbin,  which  carries  its  thread  with  it,  passes 
through  two  of  the  parallel  and  perpendicular 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  is  lodged  in  another  and 
similar  bolt-bar  in  front  of  the  warp.  But  this 
front  bolt-bar,  besides  an  advancing  and  receding 
motion,  has  another  movement,  called  shagging — 
from  right  to  left.  When  it  receives  a bobbin  by 
its  forward  motion  it  draws  back,  bringing  the 
bobbin  and  thread  through  two  of  the  upright 
threads ; then  it  shogs  or  moves  to  one  side,  and 
goes  forward  again,  taking  the  thread  through  the 
next  two  warp-threads,  and  lodging  the  bobbin  on 
the  back  bolt-bar  again,  one  distance  beyond  its  last 
space  ; this  it  recovers  by  the  next  movement,  and 
it  again  passes  thiough  the  first  space,  to  be  again 
received  by  the  front  bolt-bar.  By  these  move- 
ments the  bobbin-thread  is  twisted  quite  round  one 
upright  thread  of  the  w arp ; another  movement 
then  shifts  the  bobbin,  so  that  it  will  pass  through 
the  next  pair  of  upiight  threads,  and  so  carry  on  its 
work,  the  warp-threads  moving  at  the  same  time, 
unwinding  from  the  lower  beam,  and  being  rolled 
on  the  upper  one.  There  being  twice  as  many  bob- 
bins as  there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  each  bolt-bar 
having  a set  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other,  and 
all  being  regulated  with  great  nicety,  a width  of  lace 
is  made  in  far  less  time  than  has  been  required  to 
write  this  short  description.  The  additions  to  and 
variations  upon  these  operations  ( which  only  apply 
to  bobbin-net),  for  the  production  of  patterns,  are 
numerous  and  complicated — each  pattern  requiring 
new  combinations ; but  they  all  depend  upon  the 
variations  which  can  be  given  to  the  movements 
of  the  flat  disc-like  bobbins. 

Gold  Lace  and  Silver  Lace. — The  so-called  gold 
thread  which  is  used  in  textiles  consists  of  silver- 
gilt  wire,  or  for  commoner  purposes  copper-gilt 
wire,  either  round  or  flattened  into  a fine  ribbon. 


Fig.  13. — Portion  of  Honiton 
Lappet,  18th  century. 


Fig.  14. 


LACE-BARK  TREE 


LACONIC 


These  wires  may  be  so  used  for  weaving  and 
embroidery  purposes,  but  generally  what  is  called 
gold  thread  consists  of  a yellow  thread  of  cotton 
or  linen  round  which  the  flattened  gold  wire  is 
spirally  wound  so  as  to  completely  encase  it. 
Silver  wire  is  similarly  prepared  and  used,  being 
wound  on  a white  instead  of  a yellow  basis.  Gold 
and  silver  threads  may  be  used  in  ordinary  lace- 
making,  but  wbat  is  generally  termed  gold  and 
silver  lace  consists  of  braids,  ribbons,  and  bands 
of  these  materials  employed  for  embroidery  and 
braiding,  and  for  the  ornamentation  of  uniforms 
and  official  robes,  badges,  &c.  The  use  of  gold 
and  silver  wire  in  textiles  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  sumptuous  garments  enriched  with  precious 
metals  must  have  been  used  in  Egypt  for  royal  and 
priestly  personages  in  the  time  of  Moses ; for  we 
find  (Exod.  xxxix.  2,  3)  directions  for  making 
gold-embroidered  robes  for  Aaron  in  the  wilderness. 
The  making  of  gold  and  silver  lace  is  associated 
with  the  riljbon  industry,  and  it  is  usually  prose- 
cuted in  districts  where  that  trade  is  located. 
Lefebure,  Embroidery  and  Lace,  their  Manufacture 
and  History  \,x&vr&.  1888). 

See  Felkin,  Machine-wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manu- 
facture (1867);  Palliser,  History  of  Lace  (1875);  I'hc 
A rt  of  Lace  Making  ( 1881 ) ; Seguin,  La  Dentelle 
(1874) ; Despierres,  Histoire  du  Point  d’ Alengon  (1888) ; 
Douinert,  Ija  Dentelle  (1889);  Lefebure,  Embroidery 
and  Lace  (Eng.  trans.  1888);  and  the  catalogue  of  Mr 
Chick’s  Collection  of  Antique  Lace,  to  which  this  article 
is  indebted  for  illustrations. 

Lace-bark  Tree  (Lagetta  lintearia),  a tree 
of  the  natural  order  Tliymeleacere,  a native  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a lofty  tree,  tlie  inner  bark  of 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  coarse  lace.  A 
governor  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  have  presented  to 
Charles  II.  a cravat,  frill,  and  ruffles  made  of  it. 
Lacedieiiioli.  See  Sparta. 

Lace-leaf.  See  Lattice  Leaf. 

Lac^p^de,  Bernard  de  la  Ville,  Count 
DE,  French  naturalist,  was  born  on  26th  December 
1756,  at  Agen,  and  was  appointed  curator  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Paris  in 
1785.  At  the  Revolution  he  became  professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
at  the  university.  He  was  made  a senator  in 
1799,  a minister  of  state  in  1809,  and  in  1814  a 
peer  of  France.  He  died  of  smallpox  at  Epinay, 
near  St  Denis,  6th  October  1825.  Besides  con- 
tinuing Buffon’s  Natural  History  at  Bufl'on’s  own 
request — in  Histoire  des  Reptiles  (2  vols.  1788-89)— 
Lacepfede  wrote  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons 
(6  vols.  1798-1803),  which,  in  spite  of  numerous 
errors,  was  long  held  in  high  esteem,  and  works 
on  the  Cetacea,  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  Les 
Ages  de  la  Nature,  and  a General  History  of 
Europe  (18  vols.  1826).  Lac6pede  was  likewise 
a highly-accomplished  musician,  and  published  La 
Poetique  de  la  Musiqiie  (2  vols.  1785).  An  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  3 vols.  in  1876. 
Lacertidic.  See  Lizard. 

Lacliaise,  Francois  d’Aix  de,  a Jesuit,  born 
of  a noble  family,  25th  August  1624,  in  the  castle 
of  Aix,  now  in  the  department  of  Loire,  made  his 
studies  at  Rohan,  and  was  already  a provincial  of 
his  order  when  Louis  XIV.  selected  him  for  his 
confessor  on  the  death  of  Father  Ferrier  in  1675. 
His  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  different  parties  of  the  court,  and  the  strife 
between  Jansenists  and  Jesuits.  In  the  most 
important  questions  of  his  time  Father  Lachaise 
avoided  extreme  courses.  A zealous  Jesuit,  and 
of  moderate  abilities,  he  yet  sustained  among  his 
contemporaries  the  reputation  of  a man  of  mild, 
simple,  honoui'able  character.  Madame  Mainte- 
non  could  never  forgive  him  the  little  zeal  with 
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which  he  opposed  the  reasons  urged  against  the 
publication  of  her  marriage  with  the  king ; but 
during  the  thirty-three  years  that  he  filled  his  office 
of  confessor  he  never  lost  the  favour  of  the  king. 
He  died  20th  January  1709. — Louis  XIV.  built 
him  a eountry-house  to  the  east  of  Paris,  the  large 
garden  of  which  was  in  1804  converted  into  a 
burial-place,  and  is  known  as  the  Pere-la-Chaise, 
the  resting-place  of  many  famous  men.  See  Paris. 

Laches,  in  English  law,  is  a word  used  (from 
Fr.  Idcher,  ‘to  loosen’)  to  denote  negligence  or 
undue  delay,  such  as  to  disentitle  a party  to  a 
particular  remedy,  or  to  relief.  According  to  the 
common  law  this  principle  has  no  application  as 
regards  the  ci’own  ; but  various  statutes,  chiefly 
the  so-called  Nullum.  Tempus  Act  (9  Geo.  IIL 
chap.  16),  have  restricted  the  rights  in  this  respect. 

Lachine,  a town  of  Quebec,  Canada,  8 miles 
SW.  of  Montreal  by  lail,  a favourite  summer  resi- 
dence. There  is  a canal  hence  to  Montreal  to 
avoid  the  Lachine  Rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Lachlan,  a river  of  Australia,  a tributary  of 
the  Murrumbidgee,  which  itself,  a little  farther 
down,  enters  the  Murray  (q.v. ). 

Lachmann,  Karl  Konrad  Friedrich  Wil- 
HEI.M,  a celebrated  German  critic  and  philologist, 
was  born,  4th  March  1793,  at  Brunswick,  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  became  an  extra-ordinary 
professor  at  Konigsberg  in  1818,  at  Bei  lin  in  1825, 
and  an  ordinary  professor  there  in  1827.  He  was 
admitted  a memtier  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1830,  and  died  13th  March  1851.  Lacbmann’s 
scholarship  was  extraordinary  alike  in  profundity 
and  range.  He  was  equally  devoted  to  classical 
and  German  philology,  and  illustrated  both  by  a 
singularly  subtle  and  sagacious  criticism  evolved 
in  .strictly  scientific  method.  Among  his  most 
important  productions  are  his  editions  of  the  Nihe- 
lungenlied,  the  works  of  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  Propertius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Babrius, 
Avianus,  Gains,  and  the  Agrimensores  Romani. 
In  his  Betrachtungen  iiher  die  Llias  (supplemented 
by  Haupt,  1847)  he  maintained  that  the  Iliad 
consisted  of  sixteen  independent  lays  enlarged 
and  interpolated  in  various  ways.  The  smaller 
edition  of  his  New  Testament  appeared  in  1831 
(3d  ed.  1846);  the  larger,  in  2 vols.,  in  1842-50. 
The  design  of  the  last  of  these  works  was  to 
restore  the  Greek  text  as  it  existed  in  the  Eastern 
Chui’ch  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries ; and  Lach- 
mann attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  readings 
found  in  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  western  uncials, 
where  he  found  difl'erences  in  his  oldest  eastern 
texts.  His  latest  undertaking  was  his  edition  of 
Lucretius  (1850),  which  Monro  styles  ‘a  work 
which  will  be  a landmark  for  scholars  as  long  as 
the  Latin  language  continues  to  be  studied.’  See 
the  Life  by  Hertz  (Berlin,  1851 ),  and  also  J.  Grimm 
in  vol.  i.  of  his  Kdeinere  Lehr  if  ten. 

Lachrymal  Organs.  See  Eye. 

Lackawanna  River,  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  its  valley  nearly 
coincides  with  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  coal 
basin  (55  miles  long),  which  produces  half  the 
anthracite  mined  in  the  United  States. 

La  Condainine,  Charles  Marie  de,  French 
geographer  ( 1701-74),  served  in  the  army,  travelled 
extensively,  and  was  sent  with  others  to  Peru 
(1735-43)  to  measure  a degi'ee  of  the  meridian 
there.  On  his  return  he  explored  the  Amazon, 
and  brought  the  first  definite  information  as  to 
india-rubber.  He  also  brought  Curare  (q.v.)  to 
Europe,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  inoculation. 

Laconic.  The  Spartans,  or  Lacediemonians 
(whose  country  was  called  Laconia),  systemati- 
cally endeavoured  to  confine  themselves  to  a sen- 
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teiitious  brevity  in  speaking  and  writing ; hence 
the  term  laconic  has  been  applied  to  this  style. 

Lacordaire,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  was 
horn  at  Recey-siir-Ource,  in  the  department  C6te- 
d’Or,  March  12,  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Dijon, 
and  there  began  to  study  law.  In  1822  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  practised  successfully  for  two  years 
as  a barrister.  His  religious  views  were  quite 
unsettled  at  this  time.  ‘ He  was  a deist,  like  all 
the  youth  of  his  day,  and  a liberal,  like  almost 
every  Frenchman,  but  without  any  extreme  views.’ 
The  spiritual  change  in  him  came  suddenly,  and 
then  his  true  life  began.  He  gave  up  his  profes- 
sion, entered  the  college  of  St  Sulpice  in  1824,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1827.  In  1828  he  became 
chaplain  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  and  in 
1829  chaplain  of  the  College  Henri  IV.  Marked 
out  by  his  Liberalism,  he  was  asked  to  help  the 
Abbe  Lamennais  and  Montalembert  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Avenir,  the  well-known  High 
Church  and  Radical  newspaper.  In  1831  Lacor- 
daire and  Lamennais  were  summoned  by  Govern- 
ment, but  acquitted,  for  writing  in  the  Avenir 
against  the  appointment  of  three  bishops  by 
Louis-Philippe.  Soon  after  this  Lacordaire  and 
Montalembert  opened  a free  school  in  Paris,  claim- 
ing as  a right  the  liberty  of  teaching  promised  in 
the  charter  of  1830.  The  school  was  closed  by 
the  police,  and  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert 
were  tried  and  fined  one  hundred  francs.  Thir- 
teen months  after  its  first  appearance  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Avenir  was  suspended,  and,  being  con- 
demned by  the  pope,  was  then  finally  given  up.  In 
18.34  Lacordaire  gave  a series  of  Conferences  to  the 
students  of  the  College  Stanislas  which  attracted 
great  attention,  and  led  the  way  to  his  famous 
Conferences  in  Notre  Dame,  delivered  in  1835  and 
1836.  His  audiences  were  immense,  his  success  as 
a preacher  was  at  its  height,  when  he  suddenly 
withdrew  and  went  to  Rome,  feeling  the  need  for 
himself  of  silence  and  solitude.  In  1839  he  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  in  1840 
reappeared  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  clothed  in 
the  habit  of  a Dominican  monk.  The  next  three 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  partly  in  France  and 
partly  in  Italy.  In  1843  he  resumed  his  Conferences 
in  Notre  Dame,  and  continued  them  till  1851.  In 
the  revolution  of  1848  Lacordaire  accepted  the 
republic,  and  was  elected  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  resigned  his  seat  ten  days  after 
his  election,  as  he  found  he  was  unsuited  for  the 
storms  of  parliamentary  life.  His  last  Conferences, 
delivered  at  Toulouse  in  1854,  are  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all.  After  finishing  these  Conferences  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  military  school  of 
Sorreze,  and  at  this  post  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1861,  a year  after  his  election 
as  Academician.  Lacordaire  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  preachers  and  orators.  He  laid  hold  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  day,  he  understood  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  won  men  to 
the  truth  by  his  eloquent  reasoning  and  by  his 
love  for  their  souls.  A collected  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  Paris  (9  vols.  1872).  See  Lives 
by  Montalembert  (1862;  Eng.  trans.  1863),  Dora 
Greenwell  (1867),  and  Lear  (1882). 

Laccjuer.  Ornamental  or  useful  articles  of 
brass,  such  as  gas-fittings  and  some  kinds  of  furni- 
ture, are  usually  lacquered  to  preserve  the  surface 
from  discoloration  or  corrosion.  Iron,  tinplate, 
and  other  metals  and  alloys  are  also  sometimes 
lacquered.  The  lacquer  used  is  composed  essenti- 
ally of  shell-lac  or  seed-lac,  or  both,  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine.  But  its  composition  varies  con- 
siderably. One  kind  consists  of  2 parts  of  shell- 
lac  dissolved  in  20  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol, 
less  than  1 part  of  turpentine  being  mixed  with 


it.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  add  small 
quantities  of  one  or  more  gum-resins,  such  as 
sandarach,  amber,  and  anime,  to  the  lacquer, 
which  is  coloured  with  gamboge,  dragon’s  blood, 
and  other  substances.  'The  brass,  which  is ‘first 
heated  till  the  hand  can  just  safely  touch  it, 
generally  receives  two  coats  of  lacquer  ; but  some- 
times the  first  coat  is  put  on  when  the  metal  is 
cold.  In  the  case  of  dark  lacquering  the  brass  is 
first  bronzed  and  coated  with  black  lead.  Coal  and 
tobacco  smoke,  as  well  as  the  vapour  or  fumes  of 
some  chemical  substances,  injure  lacquered  surfaces. 

Lacquer-ware. — The  lacqiier  used  for  the  cele- 
brated lacquer-ware  of  Japan  differs  entirely 
from  the  lacquer  used  for  brass.  The  body  of  this 
ware  is  of  wood,  and  the  lacquer  or  varnish  with 
which  it  is  coated  is  the  juice  of  the  lacquer- 
tree  (Rhus  vernicifera),  sometimes  also  called  the 
varnish-tree.  This  remarkable  lacquer  not  only 
forms  a very  hard  surface,  but,  unlike  other 
varnishes,  it  stands  a considerable  heat  without 
injury,  so  that  in  Japan  lacquered  vessels  are  used 
for  hot  soups  and  hot  alcoholic  drinks.  There  are 
numerous  kinds  of  Japanese  lacquer-ware,  the 
simplest  kind  being  perhaps  that  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood  .seen,  for  which  a fine  transparent 
lacquer  is  used.  For  black  lacquer-ware  the  juice 
or  varnish  is  darkened  with  galls  and  a salt  of 
iron,  and  for  red  it  is  mixed  with  about  20  per 
cent,  of  cinnabar  ; orpiment,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
Prussian  blue  bein"  also  used  as  colours.  In  the 
case  of  gold  and  silver  lacquer-wares  the  varnish 
is  mixed  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  powder 
of  these  metals  in  a fine  state  of  division,  so  that 
when  the  surface  is  polished  it  shows  a metallic 
lustre.  Tin  is  used  to  imitate  gold,  the  yellow 
hue  being  given  by  colour  in  the  varnish. 

The  lacquered  surface  of  the  best  ware  is 
pi'epared  by  a very  tedious  process,  owing  to  the 
number  of  coatings  it  receives.  For  the  several 
preliminary  ones  crude  lacquer  is  used,  together 
with  a .single  coating  of  powdered  biscuit  earthen- 
ware and  water,  the  surface  being  rubbed  with  a 
whetstone  after  each.  Two  or  three  more  coatings 
of  lacquer  are  next  applied,  each  being  rubbed 
with  charcoal  and  water.  For  the  finishing  coat 
the  best  lacquer  is  employed,  and  this  is  polished 
with  calcined  deer-horn,  finely  powdered,  the  finger 
and  a little  oil  bringing  up  the  final  gloss.  The 
various  articles  made,  such  as  boxes,  vessels,  trays, 
cabinets,  &c.,  are  decorated  either  by  inlaying 
with  metal,  ivory,  or  mother-of-pearl,  by  speck- 
ling and  gilding  with  gold  or  silver,  by  designs  in 
colour,  by  relief  paintings,  or  by  carving.  The  aR 
of  lacquering  is  a very  ancient  one  in  Japan,  and 
fine  specimens  of  old  work  bring  very  high  prices. 

Lacretelle,  Jean  Charles  Dominique  de, 
journalist  and  historian,  was  born  at  Metz  on  3d 
September  1766.  He  was  atti-acted  to  Paris  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ; but  there,  instead  of 
following  his  profession,  that  of  an  advocate,  he 
turned  his  abilities  to  journalism,  and  helped  to 
edit  Le  Journal  des  Dehats  and  Le  Journal  dc 
Paris.  He  managed  to  escape  the  Reign  of  Terror 
by  enlisting  in  the  army  ; but  soon  procured  his 
release  and  returned  to  journalistic  work  in  the 
capital.  In  1810  he  was  nominated  censor  of  the 
press,  having  the  year  pievious  been  appointed 
professor  of  History  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
This  post  he  held  down  to  1853.  From  1811  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  became  its 
president  in  1816.  Lacretelle  died  near  Mficon 
on  26th  March  1855.  He  wrote  a series  of  works, 
respectable,  but  of  no  very  outstanding  merit, 
dealing  with  the  history  of  France  from  the  time 
of  the  religious  wars  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  Of  these  the  most  useful 
are  Histoire  du,  Dix-huiti&me  Siicle  (6  vols.  1808), 
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Pricis  Histoi'ique  de  la  Revolution  (3  vols.  1801-6), 
and  Histoire  de  France  pendant  les  Guerres  de  Reli- 
(jion  (4  vols.  1814-16). — His  elder  brother,  Pierre 
Louis  (1751-1824),  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate  and  journalist,  and  by  his  writings  on 
law  subjects. 

Lacroix,  Paul,  French  miscellaneous  writer, 
better  known  by  his  pen-name  of  P.  L.  Jacob, 
Bibliophile,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  27th  Februaiy 
1806.  Whilst  still  at  school  he  began  to  edit 
editions  of  the  old  French  classics,  as  Marot,  Rabe- 
lais, &c.  But  it  was  in  the  field  of  the  historical 
romance  that  he  won  his  spurs  as  a writer.  His 
industry  Avas  prodigious,  and  the  number  of  Avorks 
that  issued  from  his  pen  immense.  Besides  actively 
assisting  in  more  than  one  journalistic  enterprise, 
he  Avrote  romances,  plays,  books  on  history,  on 
manners  and  customs,  and  on  bibliography,  and 
edited  memoirs,  biographies,  t&c.  His  most  valu- 
able productions  Avere  a series  of  Avorks  on  the 
habits,  manners,  customs,  costumes,  arts,  sciences, 
and  intellectual  condition  of  France  from  the 
middle  ages  doAvn  to  the  19th  century.  His 
bibliographical  Avorks  are  also  valuable,  especially 
those  in  connection  Avith  Moliere.  He  Avrote  tAvo 
elaborate  Avorks  on  the  History  of  Prostitution, 
published  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Dufour. 
From  1855  oiiAvards  Lacroix  Avas  custodian  of  the 
Arsenal  library  of  Paris,  and  died  in  that  city  on 
16th  October  1884. 

Lacroix,  Syla^estre  Francois,  a French 
mathematician,  Avas  born  in  Paris  in  1765,  taught 
mathematics  from  1787  in  different  educational 
establishments  connected  Avith  the  army,  then  in 
the  Normal  School,  the  Polytechnic,  the  University 
of  France,  and  the  College  de  France  successively. 
He  died  on  25th  May  1843.  He  is  not  remarkable 
for  original  discovery  in  mathematical  science, 
but  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  Traite 
du  Calcul  Differentiel  et  Integral  (Paris,  1797; 
7th  ed.  1867),  and  its  continuation,  Traite  des 
Differences  et  des  Series  (1800),  Avhich  are  com- 
plete compilations  of  the  results  of  all  previous 
research. 

La  Crosse,  a Canadian  field  game  played  Avith 
a ball  and  a long  stick  ( 5 or  6 feet ) of  light  hickory, 
bent  at  the  top  like  a bishop’s  crozier  (Fr.  crosse). 
Strings  of  deer-skin  are  stretched  diagonally  across 
the  hooked  portion  of  the  crosse  in  different  direc- 
tions, forming  a network — not  so  tightly  as  in  a 
battledore  or  tennis  racquet,  nor  so  loosely  as  to 
form  a bag.  Only  one  ball  is  employed,  made  of 
india-rubber,  and  8 or  9 inches  in  circumference. 


The  Crosse  and  Ball. 


Posts  or  poles  about  6 feet  high,  Avith  a small  flag 
at  the  top  of  each,  complete  the  equipment.  The 
lilayers  are  usually  tAvelve  on  each  side,  but  their 
number,  as  Avell  as  the  distance  of  the  goals  apart, 
is  nearly  optional.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for 
one  side  to  drive  the  ball  through  their  opjionents’ 
goal.  The  ball  must  not  be  touched  Avith  the  hand 
or  foot,  but  is  scooped  up  from  the  ground  Avith  the 
bent  end  of  the  crosse,  on  Avhich  it  is  carried  hori- 
zontally, Avhile  the  player  runs  toAvards  one  of  the 
goals,  trying  to  dodge  his  antagonists.  If  it  seems 
prudent,  he  pitches  the  ball  off  his  crosse  toAvards 
one  of  his  OAvn  side  Avho  may  be  in  a better  position 
to  cari-y  it  toAvards  the  goal.  The  players  must  not 
strike,  trip  up,  or  grasp  one  another,  nor  must  any 
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one  lay  hold  of  the  crosse  of  another ; a player  may 
strike  the  ball  off  an  opponent’s  crosse  Avith  his  OAvn 
crosse,  and  not  by  any  other  means. 

The  National  La  Crosse  Association  of  Canada 
Avas  founded  in  1867,  and  in  the  same  year  an 
Indian  team  visited  Great  Britain.  AfterAvards 
other  Canadian  teams  played  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  several  local  clubs  Avere  formed ; in 
a feAv  places  the  game  is  very  popular. 

La  Crosse,  capital  of  La  Crosse  county,  Wis- 
consin, stands  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of 
La  Crosse  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  six  railAA  ays, 
195  miles  by  rail  WNW.  of  Mihvaukee.  It  con- 
tains a Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  over  a score 
of  other  churches,  a convent,  an  orphanage,  tAvo 
hospitals,  excellent  schools,  and  a public  library. 
The  city  has  a large  trade  in  lumber  and  grain. 
The  manufactures  include  farming-implements, 
engines  and  boilers,  sashes  and  blinds,  &c.,  and 
there  are  several  large  lumber-mills,  iron-foundries, 
and  breAveries.  Pop.  ( 1870)  7785  ; ( 1890)  25,090. 

Lacryina  ciiristi,  a Avine  of  a sAveet  but 
piquant  taste,  and  a most  agreeable  bouquet, 
Avhich  is  produced  from  grapes  groAvn  on  Mount 
Vesuvius.  The  kind  most  esteemed  is  the  light  red, 
the  dark  amber-coloured  coming  next.  Rut  the 
genuine  Avine  is  very  expensive,  as  only  a small 
quantity  is  produced  ; and  the  name  ( derived  from 
a monastery  on  the  mountain)  is  commonly  given 
in  Naples  to  Capuan  and  other  second-class  Avines. 
See  Wine. 

Lactautiiis,  Lucius  Cajlius  (or  C^cilius) 
Firmianus,  an  eminent  Christian  apologist  Avho 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century. 
His  Italian  descent  is  more  than  dubious,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  Avas  brought  up  in  Africa,  although 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  Avas  a pupil  of  Arnobius. 
He  seems  to  have  settled  as  a teacher  of  rhetoric  in 
Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and  most  likely  he  Avas 
converted  there  by  Avitnessing  the  marvellous  con- 
stancy of  the  Christian  martyrs  under  the  tenth 
and  most  savage  persecution  of  Diocletian.  About 
the  year  313  he  Avas  invited  to  Gaul  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  to  act  as  tutor  to  his  son  Ci  ispus,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  325.  His  principal 
Avork  is  his  Divinarum  Institutionum  lihri  vii.,  a 
production  both  of  a polemical  and  apologetic 
character.  His  theology  is  someAvhat  crude,  and 
he  has  been  accused  of  error  in  his  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit — his  Chiliasm  and  his 
eschatology  Avere  not  peculiar  to  himself.  Among 
his  other  Avritings  are  treatises  De  Ira  Dei  and  De 
Mortib'us  Persecutor  uni,  both  inscribed  to  his  dear 
friend,  the  famous  Donatus.  His  style  is  remark- 
ably pure,  justifying  his  title  of  tlie  ‘ Christian 
Cicero.’  His  character  appears  to  have  been  ele- 
vated but  austere,  perhaps  someAvhat  soured  by  the 
poverty  and  trials  of  his  life. 

Lactantius  was  remarkably  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  his  works  are  numerous. 
Dufresnoy  in  his  edition  (2  vols.  1748)  enumerates  as 
many  as  86  editions  of  his  entire  works,  besides  separate 
editions  of  his  different  treatises,  from  1461  to  1739  a.d. 
The  best  editions  are  those  in  vols.  x.-xi.  of  the  Bill. 
Pat.  Eocl.  Lat.  by  Gersdorf  (Leip.  1842-44),  and  Migne’s 
Patrologia  (vol.  vi.  1844).  Thei'e  is  a translation  in 
Clark’s  Ante-Nicene  Libi-aiy. 

Lactatioii.  See  Milk,  Breast. 

Lacteals.  See  Digestion,  Vol.  III.  p.  815. 

Lactic  Acid,  CH3CH(OH)COoH,  the  acid  con- 
tained in  sour  milk.  In  the  pure  state  it  is  a 
colourless,  transparent,  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific 
graA'ity  1'215.  It  is  Avithout  smell,  has  a sharp 
acid  taste,  and  is  miscible  Avith  Avater,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  is  formed  in  milk  by  tlie  fermentation  of 
the  milk-sugar  under  the  influence  of  an  organised 
ferment.  On  a large  scale  it  is  usually  prepared  from 
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cane-sugar  in  the  following  manner  : 7 lb.  of  cane- 
sugar  and  4 oz.  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  4 gal.  of 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  days ; then 
4 oz.  of  rotten  cheese  rubbed  up  in  a gallon  of  sour 
milk,  and  2^  lb.  of  zinc  oxide  ( zinc  white)  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  and  kept  at 
a temperature  of  about  105°  F.  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  liquid  is  boiled  to  stop  the  fermentation, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  till  the  zinc  lactate  which 
it  contains  crystallises ; this  is  then  re-dissolved 
in  water,  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  mixture  filtered  to  free  it  from  zinc  sulphide, 
and  evaporated  on  a water-bath. 

Lactic  acid  occurs  very  widely  distributed  as  a 
product  of  the  natural  fermentation  of  sour  vege- 
table materials,  sucb  as  sauerkraut ; it  is  also  found 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  An  isomeric  acid 
of  the  same  composition  but  slightly  different  pro- 
perties, called  sarco-  or  para-lactic  acid,  occurs  as  a 
product  of  waste  of  animal  tissues,  and  is  found  in 
muscle  of  all  kinds,  especially  after  violent  exertion 
or  artificial  tetanus.  Sarco-lactic  acid  has  been 
frequently  detected  in  blood  soon  after  its  removal 
from  the  body,  in  quantities  usually  below  1 part 
per  1000,  but  it  apparently  does  not  occur  in  normal 
healthy  blood  while  in  the  body. 

The  tests  for  lactic  acid  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
On  addition  of  lead  acetate  and  alcoholic  ammonia 
to  a solution  containing  lactic  acid  an  insoluble 
lead  lactate,  3Pb0,2C3H503,  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder.  The  properties  and  amount  of  water 
of  crystallisation  of  the  zinc  lactates  are  also  char- 
acteristic. Most  of  the  lactates  are  crystalline  and 
soluble  in  water. 

Lactometer,  or  Galactometek,  a very  simple 
instrument  for  testing  the  richness  of  milk  ; it  con- 
sists of  a glass  tube  graduated  to  100  parts.  New 
milk  is  poured  in  up  to  the  top  of  the  graduated 
part  and  allowed  to  stand  ; and  when  the  cream 
has  completely  separated  the  value  of  its  quan- 
tity is  shown  by  the  number  of  parts  in  the  100 
which  it  occupies.  Another  form  of  instrument 
was  invented  by  Doefi'el,  consisting  of  a small 
hydrometer  with  a scale  2 inches  long  divided 
into  20  degrees,  the  zero  being  placed  at  the  point 
to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  water,  and  the 
20th  degree  corresponding  with  the  density  1 '0383. 
This  instrument  is  preferred  by  the  continental 
chemists ; and  14°  is  lield  to  show  milk  undiluted 
with  water. 

Laetiieariuiii.  See  Lettuce. 

Ladakh',  one  of  the  outlying  governorships  of 
Cashmere,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus,  and 
behind  the  great  central  range  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  Ladakhis,  some  20,000,  are  of  Turanian  stock 
and  Buddhists  in  religion.  The  capital  is  Leh 
(q.v.).  See  Cashmere. 

Lad'ailllin  (Arab.  Iddun;  Gr.  ledcmon),  a curi- 
ous, delicately-scented,  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  certain  kinds  of  Cistus,  chiefly  C.  creticus,  C. 
ledon,  and  C.  laiirifolius,  growing  in  Crete,  Cyprus, 
and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  C.  l^aniferus,  strange 
to  say,  does  not  produce  the  gum.  Ladanum, 
under  the  name  of  Labdanum,  is  alluded  to  by 
Browning  in  Paracelsus ; and  there  are  interesting 
articles  under  Ladanum  and  Lide  in  the  French 
Encyclopedie,  ix.  172  and  336,  in  which  the  gum 
is  said  to  be  collected  on  fringes  of  leather  attached 
to  long  poles,  and  drawn  over  the  shrubs  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  In  Cyprus  at  the  present  time 
the  gum  is  actually  collected  from  the  beards  of 
the  goats  that  browse  among  the  bushes,  a system 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iii.  112.  At  one  time 
ladanum  was  used  in  medicine  and  as  a perfume  ; 
it  is  now,  in  the  form  of  small  black  balls,  a costly 
toy  fingered  by  soft-handed  idlers  in  the  Levant. 

Ladill.  See  Engadine. 


Lading,  Bill  of.  See  Bill  of  Lading. 
Lado.  See  Gondokoro. 

Lad'oga,  Lake,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  is 
situated  a short  distance  N.  of  St  Petersburg,  in 
Russia,  being  crossed  by  the  frontier-line  between 
that  country  and  Finland.  It  is  129  miles  in  length, 
78  in  breadth,  and  6998  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  south- 
ern and  eastern  shores  are  low  and  marshy  ; but  on 
the  north-west  the  coast  is  broken,  and  rises  into 
cliffs.  There,  too,  are  numerous  islands.  The  lake 
receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Onega  and  Lake  Ilmen 
in  Russia  and  of  Lake  Saima  and  other  lakes  in 
Finland  ; and  its  own  waters  are  carried  off  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  Neva  (q.v.).  The  average 
depth  of  Lake  Ladoga  does  not  exceed  .300  feet, 
except  in  the  north-west,  where  over  a limited  area 
the  depth  is  about  730  feet.  The  navigation  is 
exceedingly  dangerous  owing  to  the  shallows,  sand- 
banks, and  sunken  rocks  with  which  the  lake 
abounds,  and  to  the  winds  and  gales  which  pre- 
vail during  the  months  it  is  free  from  ice  (May- 
October).  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of 
navigation,  canals  have  been  constructed  to  con- 
nect the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  reach  it  along 
the  south  and  south-east  shores.  The  principal 
is  the  Ladoga  Canal  (70  miles  long  and  60  feet 
wide).  This  canal  system  forms  the  thoroughfare 
for  a very  extensive  traffic  (some  20,000  vessels  an- 
nually, carrying  merchandise  valued  at  £6,000,000) 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Baltic,  so  extensive, 
in  fact,  that  the  government  have  recently  seen 
fit  to  construct  a new  canal  parallel  to  the  old 
Ladoga  Canal.  Communication  by  water  subsists 
between  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  White  Sea  as  well 
as  the  Caspian.  The  fauna  of  the  lake  is  arctic 
in  character.  Two  of  the  islands  in  the  north-west, 
Valaam  and  Konevetz,  are  each  the  seat  of  a 
monastery,  founded  in  960  and  1393  respectively, 
which  are  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  every 
year. 

Ladrones,  or  Mariana  Islands,  a group  of 
fifteen  islands  in  the  western  Pacific,  noi  tb  of  the 
Carolines,  in  13° — 21°  N.  lat.  and  144° — 146°  E.  long., 
dis])osed  in  a low  almost  due  north  and  south  ; 
their  united  area  is  about  420  sq.  m.  They  were 
discovered  by  Magellan  ( 1521 ),  whose  sailors  called 
them  the  ‘Thieves’  {Ladrones)  Islands,’  from  the 
thievish  propensity  displayed  by  the  natives  ; in 
1668  they  received  the  name  of  Mariana  Islands. 
In  1899  they  were  sold  by  Spain  to  tbe  United 
States.  A channel  divides  the  islands  into  two 
groups.  The  five  to  the  south  are  low  and  flat, 
those  to  the  north  mountainous  ; most  aye  thickly 
wooded,  and  all  are  well  watered,  fruitful  in  cocoa- 
nuts,  rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 
The  area  cultivated,  however,  is  small,  and  the 
trade  is  of  little  consequence.  The  people  are 
mostly  indigenous  Chamorros  and  Tagals  from 
Luzon,  besides  a mixed  race  of  partly  Spanish 
descent.  At  the  time  when  the  islands  were  dis- 
covered the  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  60,000, 
but  the  present  population  is  only  about  8700. 
Under  the  Spanish  rule  their  former  gaiety  and 
cheerful  industry  have  changed  to  dull,  apathetic 
indifierence  and  laziness,  and  their  heathenism  to 
an  outward  Christianity  which  places  no  check  on 
license  and  immorality.  The  largest  island  is 
Guam,  with  an  area  of  198  sq.  m. , and  a pop. 
of  nearly  7000  ; on  it  is  the  only  town,  Agana. 

Lady,  a woman  of  distinction  correlatively  to 
Lord  (q.v.),  used  in  a more  extensive  sense  in 
common  parlance  correlatively  to  gentlenuin.  As 
a title  it  belongs  to  peeresses,  the  wives  of  peers 
and  of  lords  by  courtesy,  the  word  Lady  being  in 
all  these  cases  prefixed  to  the  peerage  title.  The 
daughters  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  are  by 
courtesy  designated  by  the  title  Lady  prefixed  to 
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bheir  Christian  name  and  surname  ; a title  not  lost 
by  marriage  with  a commoner.  ‘Lady,’  prefixed 
to  their  husband’s  surname,  is  the  usual  title  of 
wives  of  Baronets  (q.v. ) and  knights.  See  Cour- 
tesy Titles,  Address  ( Forms  of  ). 

Ladybird  {Cocdnella),  a genus  of  pretty  little 
beetles,  generally  of  a brilliant  red  or  yellow  colour, 
with  black,  red,  white,  or  yellow  spots.  The  form 
is  nearly  hemispherical,  the  under-surface  flat,  the 
thorax  and  head  small,  the  anteiinse  and  legs  short. 

When  handled  they  emit 
a yellowish  fluid,  with 
a disagreeable  smell. 
Adults  and  larvae  feed 
chiefly  on  aphides,  and 
are  thus  most  useful  to 
hop-growers  and  other 
agriculturists.  The  eggs 
are  laid  under  the  leaves 
of  plants,  on  which  the 
larvae  afterwards  run 
about  in  pursuit  of 
Ladybird (CoccinrilaocriZato),  aphides.  In  late  autumn 
magnified.  the  surviving  adults  find 

safe  corners,  and  hiber- 
nate till  spring.  Ladybirds  occasionally  occur  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  from  ignorance  of  their  use- 
fulness have  sometimes  been  regarded  with  super- 
stitious dread.  The  family  of  which  the  genus  is 
type,  Coccinellidse,  includes  about  1500  species,  of 
which  forty  or  so  are  British.  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  ( C.  septeni-pimctata)  is  found  over  all 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
name  is  apparently  a modification  of  Ladyhug, 
lady  referring  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  German 
name  MarienJcdfei'  suggests. 

Lady  Chapel,  a chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (‘Our  Lady’),  and  usually,  but  not 
always,  placed  eastwards  from  the  altar  when 
attached  to  cathedrals.  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  at 
Westminster  is  the  lady  chapel  of  that  church. 

Lady-day,  one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  in 
England  and  Ireland,  on  which  rent  is  generally 
made  payable.  It  is  the  25th  of  March  in  each 
year ; but  in  some  districts  Old  Lady  Day  ( April 
6)  is  still  observed  as  the  term  day.  See  Annun- 
ciation. 

Lady  l^cvniAthyrium  filix  fcemina,  or  Asplen- 
ium  jilix  fwmina),  a beautiful  fern,  common  in 
moist  woods  in  Britain,  with  bipinnate  fronds 
sometimes  two  feet  long.  The  whole  plant  has  an 
extremely  graceful  appeai'ance.  It  is  said  to  possess 
the  same  anthelmintic  properties  as  the  male  fern. 

Lady’s  Mantle  [Alckeniilla),  a genus  of  herb- 


Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle  [Alchetnilla  alpina) : 
a,  a flower. 

aceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  and 


cold  climates,  of  the  natural  order  Rosacere,  sub- 
order SanguisorbefB ; having  small  and  numerous 
flowers,  an  8-cleft  calyx,  no  coi'olla,  and  the  fruit 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  calyx.  The  name 
lady’s  mantle,  signifying  Mantle  of  Our  Lady — i.e. 
of  the  Virgin  Mary— is  derived  from  the  form  of 
the  leaves.^ — The  Common  Lady’s  Mantle  (A. 
vulgaris)  is  .abundant  on  banks  and  in  pastures 
throughout  Britain.  Its  root-leaves  are  large, 
plaited,  many-lobed,  and  serrated ; its  flowers,  in 
corymbose  terminal  clusters,  are  usually  of  a yellow- 
ish-green colour. — The  Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle  (A. 
alpina)  grows  on  Scotch  mountains,  and  has  digi- 
tate .serrated  leaves,  -white  and  satiny  beneath. 
— A common  British  jdant  is  the  Field  Lady’s 
Mantle,  or  Parsley  Piert  (A. — or  Aphanes  — 
arvensis),  found  in  pastures,  an  astringent  and 
diuretic,  said  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  by  producing  a large  secretion  of  lithic  acid. 

Lady’s  Slipper  ( Cypripedium ),  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Orchide.e,  of  which  one 
species,  C.  Calceolus,  is  a native  of  Britain,  being 
found  in  a few  places  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British 
orchids.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  large 


a,  Cypripedium  spectabilis ; b,  flower  and  leaf  of 
C.  barbatum. 


inflated  lip  of  the  corolla.  Severjil  very  beautiful 
species  are  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  North 
America.  C.  spectabilis  is  a North  American 
species;  C.  a native  of  Java.  Both  .are 

in  cultivation,  the  former  in  hardy  collections,  the 
latter  in  hothouses. 

Ladysmith,  a small  town  in  Natal  (named 
from  a colonial  governor’s  wife),  140  miles  NW. 
of  Durban  by  rail.  On  the  outbre.ak  of  the  Trans- 
vaal War  in  1899  it,  including  the  army  of  Sir 
George  White,  was  invested  by  the  Boer  forces, 
and  after  a siege  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  d.ays, 
was  finallj'-  relieved  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  on  28th 
February  1900.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Laeken,  a northern  suburb  of  Brussels,  with 
( 1891 ) 25,211  inhabitants.  In  it  is  the  crypt  of  the 
Belgian  royal  family  in  the  new  Gothic  church  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a royal  palace  (built  in  1782),  which 
previous  to  its  destruction  by  fire  on  1st  January 
1890  contained  valuable  works  of  art  and  his- 
torical documents.  The  palace  has  been  rebuilt  in 
the  same  style  as  the  one  destroyed. 

Laennec,  Rene  Theodore  Hy.\cinthe,  a 
distinguished  physician,  was  born  at  Quimper,  in 
Lower  Brittany,  17th  February  1781.  He  studied 
medicine  under  Iris  uncle  at  Nantes,  and  at  Paris 
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under  Corvisart,  to  whom  the  medical  profession 
is  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  percus- 
sion in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  chest 
(although  the  original  discovery  is  due  to  Auen- 
brugger).  In  1799  Laennec  was  an  army-doctor  in 
the  field  ; in  1814  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Journal  de  Medecine ; in  1816  he  was  appointed 
chief  physician  to  the  Hbpital  Necker,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  soon  after  made  the  discovery  of 
‘ mediate  ’ auscultation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
use  of  the  Stethoscope  (q.v.  )•  In  1819  he  published 
his  Traite  de  V Auscidtation  Mediate,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly produced  a greater  effect,  in  so  far  as  the 
advance  of  diagnosis  is  concerned,  than  any  other 
single  book.  His  treatise  had  not  long  appeared 
when  indications  of  consumption  were  discovered  in 
his  own  chest  by  means  of  the  art  of  his  own 
invention,  and  after  a few  years  of  delicate  health, 
during  which  he  continued  to  practise  in  Paris,  he 
retired  to  die  in  his  native  province,  13th  August 
1826.  See  his  Life  by  Lallour  ( Quimper,  1868 ). 
Laetare  Sunday.  See  Golden  Rose. 
Laevulosc.  See  Sugae. 

Lafayette,  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  63  miles  NW.  of  Indianapolis,  at 
the  intersection  of  five  railways.  It  is  a flourishing 
city,  in  the  midst  of  a rich  prairie  country.  Laid 
out  in  1825,  it  contains  numerous  churches,  the 
Purdue  state  university,  and  manufactories  of 
farming-implements,  machinery,  cars  and  wagons, 
&c.  Pop.  (1880)  14,860;  (1890)  16,243. 

La  Fayette,  Madame  de,  the  reformer  of 
French  romance-writing,  was  born  in  1634,  her 
father  being  a marshal  and  governor  of  Havre. 
She  married  the  Comte  de  La  Fayette  in  1655,  and 
was  a member  in  her  youth  of  the  literary  circle 
which  met  in  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  She  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mine  de  Sevigne,  and  in  her 
thirty-third  year  formed  a liaison  with  La  Roche- 
foucauld, which  lasted  until  his  death  in  1680. 
She  died  in  1693.  Her  novels  Zdide  and  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  CUves  led  to  a reaction  in  taste  against  the 
fantastic  and  long-winded  romances  of  such  writers 
as  La  Calprenede  and  Mdlle  de  Scudery.  She  had 
a genuine  command  of  passion  and  knowledge  of 
character,  and  in  her  Princesse  de  CUves  gave  a 
vivid  and  faitliful  picture  of  the  court-life  of  her 
day.  She  committed,  however,  a curious  ana- 
chronism in  transferring  the  men  and  women  of  Louis 
XIV. ’s  age  to  the  coui't  of  Henry  II.  ; for  example, 
her  Duchesse  de  Valentinois  is  Mme  de  Montespan, 
the  Prince  de  CRves  is  the  Comte  de  La  Fayette,  and 
the  Due  de  Nemours  is  La  Rochefoucauld.  Her 
novels,  says  Geruzez,  were  more  than  a novelty,  they 
were  almost  a revolution.  Her  CEuvres  Computes  fill 
5 vols.  (1812;  ne>v  ed.  1882);  of  \\qv  Memoires  th^ 
bested,  is  by  Asse  ( 1890).  See  Haussonville’s mono- 
graph ( 1891 ),  and  Ste-Beuve’s  Portraits  de  Femmes. 

Lafayette,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves 
Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de,  was  born  in  the 
castle  of  Chavagnac,  in  Auvergne,  September  6, 
1757.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  ; came  to 
his  estates  at  thirteen ; married  three  years  later ; 
entered  the  army,  and  sailed,  in  spite  of  the  at  least 
professed  opposition  of  the  court,  for  America  in 
1777,  to  oiler  his  sword  to  the  colonists  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  He  became  an  intimate 
and  admiring  friend  of  Washington,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a division  after  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  treaty  between  the 
insurgents  and  France  at  once  led  to  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  Lafayette  returned  to  his 
country  early  in  1779.  Si.x  months  later  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Virginia,  and  had  his  share  in  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  which  practically  closed  the  war.  On 


a third  visit  to  North  America  in  1784,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  received  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  tour  was  a continual  triumph. 

Lafayette  had  imbibed  liberal  principles  in  the 
freer  air  of  America,  and  was  eager  for  reforms  in 
his  native  country.  He  Avas  called  to  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  in  1787,  and  sat  in  its  successor, 
the  Assembly  of  the  States  General,  and  in  that 
Avhich  grew  out  of  it,  the  famous  National  Assembly 
of  1789.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  its  proceed- 
ino's,  and  laid  on  its  table,  on  the  9th  July  1789, 
a declaration  of  rights  based  on  Jefferson’s  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  He  Avas  soon  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  armed  citizens,  Avhere- 
upon  he  formed  the  National  Guard,  and  gave  it 
the  tricolor  cockade.  Indeed,  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  Revolution,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ‘ Grandison- 
Cromwell-Lafayette  ’ had  the  destinies  of  France 
in  his  hands.  But  the  fever  of  revolution  soon 
surged  too  hotly  for  the  constitutional  channels 
in  Avhich  he  Avould  have  had  it  floAV.  He  struggled 
incessantly  for  order  and  humanity,  yet  Avas 
mortified  to-  the  heart  by  the  furious  violence  of 
the  mob  Avhich  butchered  Foulon  and  brandished 
the  reeking  heart  of  the  commandant  Berthier 
before  his  eyes.  The  Jacobins  hated  his  modera- 
tion, Avhile  the  court  abhorred  his  reforming  zeal, 
and  both  combined  to  defeat  him  in  his  canvass 
against  Petion  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris.  Along 
Avith  Bailly  he  founded  the  club  of  the  Feuillants, 
and  he  supported  the  abolition  of  title  as  Avell  as 
of  all  class  privileges.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1790  he  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Lagrange  till  he  received  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Ardennes,  Avith  Avhich  he  Avon  the  first  victories 
at  Philippeville,  Maubeuge,  and  Florennes.  But 
the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  increased,  and  at  length 
Lafayette,  Avho  had  come  fjom  the  army  to  Paris 
publicly  to  denounce  the  Jacobin  Club,  finding  on 
his  return  to  the  camp  that  he  could  not  persuade 
his  soldiers  to  march  to  Paris  to  save  the  consti- 
tution, rode  over  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Li6ge. 
He  Avas  seized  by  the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  at 
Olmiitz  till  Bonaparte  obtained  his  liberation  in 
1797  ; but  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  during 
the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte.  He  sat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1818  to  1824  as  one  of 
the  extreme  Left,  and  from  1825  to  1830  he  was 
again  a leader  of  the  opposition.  In  1830  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  and  commanded 
the  National  Guards.  In  1824  he  revisited  America, 
by  invitation  of  Congress,  who  voted  him  a grant  of 
200,000  dollars  and  a tOAvnship  of  land.  He  died  at 
Paris,  20th  May  1834. 

See  his  Memoires  et  Correspondance  (8  vols.  1837-40) ; 
studies  by  Kegnault  Warin  (1824)  and  Sarrane  (1832); 
Life  by  B.  Tuckerinan  ( New  York,  1889) ; two  books  by 
Bardoux  (1892);  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur 
J/oj’ris  ( 1888) ; and  Doniol’s  Participation  de  la  France 
d I’ Ftablissement  des  Etats  Unis  (1889-91). 

Laffitte,  Jacques,  a French  banker  and  states- 
man, born  at  Bayonne,  24th  October  1767,  began 
life  as  a banker’s  clerk  in  Paris,  and  in  1805 
began  business  on  his  OAvn  account.  He  soon 
acquired  great  Avealth  and  in  1814  Avas  made 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  After  the  second 
restoration  he  joined  the  opposition  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity 
in  Paris ; he  Avas  elected  by  all  twenty  sections 
in  the  city  in  1817.  In  1830  he  made  his  house  the 
headquarters  of  the  friends  of  the  revolution,  and 
out  of  liis  private  means  supplied  great  part  of  the 
funds  for  carrying  through  the  movement.  In 
November  he  Avas  entrusted  Avith  the  formation  of 
a cabinet,  but  he  only  held  poAver  until  12th  March 
following.  MeanAvhile  he  Avas  obliged  to  sell  his 
property  to  pay  his  debts.  A national  subscrip- 
tion preserved  him  his  hotel  in  Paris ; and  from  the 
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ruins  of  his  fortune  he  founded  a new  Discount 
Bank  in  1837.  As  the  government  receded  from 
tlie  2)rinci]iles  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  Laffitte 
became  more  and  more  active  in  opposition.  In 
1843,  to  tlie  great  displeasure  of  the  court,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
died  at  Paris,  26th  May  1844.  The  Souvenirs  de 
J.  Laffitte,  racontis  par  lui-m&ine  (3  vols.  Paris, 
1844),  were  written  by  Marchal. 

Lafite.  See  Bordeaux. 

Lafontaine,  Jean  de,  was  horn  on  July  8, 
1621,  at  Chateau-Thierry,  in  Champagne.  His  early 
education  was  neglected.  He  was  placed  in  a 
clerical  seminary,  which  he  soon  quitted  to  under- 
take his  fathei'*s  duties  as  master  of  woods  and 
forests.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Rabelais,  Marot,  and  other  old  writers, 
and  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  verses — all  of 
them  more  or  less  worthless.  In  1654  he  published 
a verse  translation  of  the  Eunuclms  of  Terence,  and 
then  went  up  to  Paris,  where  he  won  the  favour  of 
Fouquet,  who  awarded  him  a pension  of  1000  francs 
on  condition  that  he  furnished  a piece  of  verse 
quarterly.  The  verses  thus  produced  showed  con- 
siderable originality,  and  their  author  became  the 
darling  of  the  ladies  of  highest  distinction  in  Paris. 
During  six  years  he  wrote  little,  abandoning  him- 
self to  a life  of  gallantry  and  to  social  meetings 
with  Moliere,  Boileau,  and  Racine.  His  Contes  et 
Nouvelles  en  Vers  appeared  in  1665 ; his  Fables 
Choisies  mises  en  Vers  in  1668 ; and  his  Arno^irs  de 
Psyche  et  de  Cupidon  in  1669.  Among  his  chief 
patronesses  were  Marguerite  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Duchess  of  Bouillon,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years 
he  was  maintained  in  the  household  of  Mme  de 
la  Sablifere.  In  1684  he  read  an  admirable  Dis- 
cours en  Vers  on  his  reception  by  the  Academy,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  much  against  the  wish  of 
the  king.  In  her  later  years  Mme  de  la  Sablifere 
became  devout,  but  Lafontaine  attached  himself 
to  the  dissolute  Prince  de  Conti,  pursuing  in  his 
old  age  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  his  youth. 
She  died  in  1693,  and  for  his  two  remaining  years  he 
was  cared  for  by  Mme  d’Hervart,  who  maintained 
him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  on 
April  13,  1695.  During  an  illness  about  two  years 
before  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  converted  in 
so  far  at  least  as  to  acknowledge  the  impropriety  of 
the  Contes  and,  it  is  said,  destroy  a new  play.  He 
was  one  of  the  idlest,  the  most  reckless,  the  most 
frivolous  and  dissipated  of  men,  but  he  was  like- 
wise one  of  the  most  lovable  and  charming,  as  he 
was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  gifted. 

The  subjects  of  the  Contes  are  taken  from  Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Rabelais,  the  Hepta- 
mcron,  the  Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles,  Apuleius, 
Athenseus,  and  other  writers.  The  stories  are  retold 
with  inimitable  skill,  Lafontaine  surpassing  in  wit 
and  in  narrative  dexterity  the  authors  with  whom 
he  challenged  comparison.  Nothing  could  be  easier, 
more  spanding,  more  ingeniously  and  gracefully 
turned  than  his  verse.  The  language  has  a racy 
archaic  flavour,  the  style  combining  the  elegance 
of  the  17th-century  writers  with  something  of  the 
Rabelaisian  richness.  The  subjects  are  nearly  all 
of  the  grossest  description,  and  their  grossness  is 
in  most  cases  artfully  heightened  by  Lafontaine. 
His  story  of  Alaciel,  for  example,  is  a deeply- 
degraded  version  of  the  sombre  though  voluptuous 
tale  told  by  Boccaccio.  As  for  the  Fables,  their 
charm  is  undying,  and  they  are  free  from  the  impro- 
riety  of  the  Contes.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  them 
y Silvestre  de  Sacy  that  they  supply  three  several 
delights  to  three  several  ages — ‘ The  child  rejoices 
in  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  the  story ; the 
eager  student  of  literature  in  the  consummate  art 
with  which  it  is  told  ; the  e.xperienced  man  of  the 
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world  in  the  subtle  reflections  on  character  and  life 
which  it  conveys.  ’ Nevertheless  the  general  verdict 
of  P'rench  critics  on  Lafontaine  can  hardly  fail  to 
seem  unduly  high  to  his  English  readers.  Theodore 
de  Banville,  for  example,  maintains  that  he  is  not 
merely  an  artist  supreme  in  lyric  comedy,  but  a 
great  romantic  poet,  in  whose  work  there  is  always 
a ‘window  open  to  heaven.’  Such  praise  is  hardly 
judicious.  Lafontaine  was  a sparkling  satirist,  a 
brilliant  versifier,  a well-nigh  incompai  able  master 
of  the  difficult  art  of  telling  a story  in  rhyme.  He 
combined,  as  another  critic  has  said,  the  flower  of 
the  esprit  Gaulois  with  a perfume  of  antiquity.  He 
was  a great — not  merely  an  amusing — Muiter,  but 
he  was  not  a great  poet.  With  all  its  graces,  his 
verse  has  not  the  melody,  the  passion,  the  power  of 
suggesting  a beauty  and  mystery  beyond  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words,  which  distinguish  all  high 
lyric  work.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  hard 
to  name  a French  poet,  saving  Moliere,  who  has 
given  such  delight  to  others  than  his  countrymen  as 
has  been  given  by  Lafontaine. 

See  Sainte-Beuve’s  Portraits  Litteraires,  vol.  i.  ; Ban- 
ville’s  Petit  Traite  de  Poesie  Frangaise ; Taine’s  Essai  sur 
les  Fables  de  La  Fontaine;  and  Lucas  Collins’  La  Fontaine 
and  other  French  Fabulists  (1882 ).  The  best  editions  are 
by  Marty-Laveaux  in  the  Bibliotheque  Elzevirienne  ; A. 
Pauly  in  Leinerre’s  Collection  des  Classiques  Frangaises ; 

L.  Moland  in  the  Libraire  des  Bibliophiles ; and  Girard 
and  Desfeuilles  in  the  Grands  Ecrivains. 

Lago  Maggiore.  See  Maggioee. 

Lagomys,  a genus  of  rodents,  much  resembling 
hares  or  rabbits,  but  with  limbs  of  more  equal 
length,  more  perfect  clavicles,  longer  claws,  longer 
head,  shorter  ears,  and  no  tail.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  species,  one  in  south-east  Europe,  one  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  rest  on  the  mountains  of 
northern  Asia.  They  are  about  the  size  of  guinea- 
pigs,  and  make  burrows,  but  are  particularly  in- 
teresting for  their  habit  of  stacking  choice  herbage 
for  winter  use.  The  stacks  of  the  Siberian  species, 
the  Alpine  Lagomys  or  Pika  (L.  alpinus),  are  said 
to  be  utilised  by  the  sable-hunters  for  fodder. 

Lagoon  (Lat.  lacuna,  ‘a  hollow,’  ‘a  pool  ’)  is  a 
species  of  lake  formed  by  the  overflowing  either  of 
the  sea  or  of  rivers,  or  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
from  these ; and  hence  lagoons  are  sometimes 
divided  into  fluvial  and  marine.  They  are  found 
only  in  low-lying  lands,  such  as  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  Italy,  the  Baltic,  and  the  east  coast  of 
South  America ; are  generally  shallow,  and  do  not 
always  present  the  same  aspect.  In  some  cases 
they  are  completely  dried  up  in  summer  ; in  others, 
after  being  once  formed,  they  preserve  throughout 
the  whole  year  the  character  of  stagnant  marshy 
pools  ; and  in  others  again  the  sea,  which  re-unites 
them  to  itself  in  winter,  is  separated  from  them  in 
summer  by  a bar  of  sand  or  shingle. 

LagOS«  a seaport  on  the  south  coast  of  Portu- 
gal, 30  miles  ENE.  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  St 
Vincent.  Pop.  7900,  who  fish  for  tunny  and 
sardines.  In  the  bay  of  Lagos  Admiral  Boscawen 
defeated  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  August  18,  1759. 

LagOS«  a British  colony,  an  island,  and  a town 
on  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  The  colony  extends 
from  2°  to  6°  E.  long.,  and  comprises  the  islands  of 
Lagos  and  Iddo  (anne.xed  in  1851),  the  districts  of 
Palma  and  Leckie  ( 1862),  district  of  Badagry  ( 1863), 
Katanu  (1879),  Appa  (1883),  and  Malim,  Ogbo, 
and  Jakri  (1885).  Area  of  colony,  1071  sq.  m. 
The  inhabitants  ( 85,607  in  1891 ) are  mostly  Negroes  i 
and  two-thirds  pagans,  though  Mohammedanism  is  | 
making  great  headway.  Average  annual  value  of  j 
exports  (palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  ivory,  gum  copal, 
cotton,  and  Guinea  grains),  £582,040;  of  imports 
(spirits,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  and  hardware), 
£466,370.  Trade  is  carried  on  principally  with 
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England  and  Germany,  to  a less  extent  with  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Brazil.  The  island  has 
an  area  of  3|  sq.  ni.  ; and  at  its  western  end 
stands  the  toion,  the  principal  commercial  place  on 
this  part  of  tlie  coast,  and  the  only  safe  harbour  for 
a distance  of  1000  miles.  Pop.  40,000.  The  bishop 
of  the  Niger  territory  resides  here  ; but  Lagos  itself 
belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Sierra  Leone.  Previous  to 
the  interference  of  the  British  Lagos  was  one  of  the 
chief  entrepots  for  the  export  of  slaves.  Created  a 
separate  government  in  1863,  the  colony  formed 
part  of  the  West  African  Settlements  (from  1866) 
and  of  the  Gold  Coast  (from  1874)  successively.  In 
1886  the  present  colony  was  constituted. 

Lagostoiniis.  See  Chinchilla. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis,  Comte,  the  great 
algebraist,  was  born  at  Turin,  25th  January 
1736.  His  father,  who,  as  well  as  his  mother, 
was  of  French  descent,  was  war-treasurer  to  the 
Piedmontese  government.  In  later  life  Lagrange 
e.xplained  his  first  application  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  by  the  fact  that  the  family  prop- 
erty had  been  lost  in  speculations.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  a paper  of  Halley’s  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  turned  him  towards  algebra 
and  analytical  geometry,  and  then  his  powers 
developed  with  striking  precocity.  In  1754  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor  in  the 
Royal  School  of  Artillery ; at  the  same  time 
he  discovered  a series  for  ditl'erential  expansion 
analogous  to  the  binomial  tlieorem  of  Newton,  and 
attracted  Euler’s  attention  by  a letter  on  the 
general  solution  of  certain  isoperimetrical  problems 
which  had  been  proposed  to  tlie  best  mathema- 
ticians in  Europe.  He  also  corresponded  with 
D’Alembert,  then  the  leader  of  French  scientific 
society.  At  Euler’s  suggestion  Frederick  the  Great 
appointed  Lagrange  to  succeed  him  as  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin.  Before  leaving  Piedmont 
he  did  much  original  work  in  integration  and 
partial  differences,  applying  mathematical  methods 
to  physics  and  astronomy,  and  assisted,  in  1758, 
to  found  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1762, 
by  his  completion  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations, 
the  main  theory  of  which  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  his  discussion  of  isoperimetricals,  and  his  in- 
vestigations of  sound,  harmonics,  &c.  by  new 
analytical  methods,  Lagrange  gained  a European 
reputation,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  health, 
which  was  never  afterwards  robust.  His  memoir 
on  the  moon’s  libration,  which  in  1764  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  French  Academy,  brought  into 
prominence  his  great  ‘ principle  of  virtual  veloci- 
ties,’ which  was  presently  to  be  so  largely  utilised 
in  dynamical  problems.  Lagrange  gave  the  first 
complete  proof  of  Laplace’s  generalisation,  that, 
so  far  as  the  laws  of  motion  are  concerned,  our 
solar  system  is  necessarily  stable  and  permanent, 
because  all  the  changes  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
caused  by  their  reciprocal  gravitation,  are  periodic. 
While  in  Prnssia,  from  1766  to  1787,  Lagrange 
read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  about  sixty  disser- 
tations on  the  application  of  the  higher  analysis 
to  mechanics  and  dynamics.  From  the  leading 
results  of  these  memoirs  and  of  his  previous  work, 
duly  marshalled  and  systematised,  arose  Lagrange’s 
principal  work,  the  Mecanique  Analytique,  which 
was  published  (1788)  in  Paris  under  the  super- 
vision of  Legendre.  The  central  theory,  unifying 
the  science  of  dynamics  in  all  its  developments, 
was  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  which  he  had 
established  in  1764. 

Just  before  the  issue  of  the  Mecanique  Analy- 
tique, Lagrange  arrived  in  Paris,  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  court  and  lodged  in  the  Louvre  with  a 
pension  of  6000  francs.  In  1791  he  was  elected 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 


LA  HOGUE 


He  commanded  universal  respect  even  in  the  crisis 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  Schools,  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  and 
was  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  new  decimal 
and  metrical  system.  He  was  appointed  member 
of  the  senate  under  Bonaparte,  who  also  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  Count  and  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  did  more  than  any 
other,  except  Euler,  to  develop  the  applications 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

Partly  owing  to  his  weak  constitution,  Lagrange 
was  extremely  regular  in  his  habits,  abstemious 
in  food,  with  his  work  ever  most  systematically 
distributed.  His  various  treatises,  read  to  the 
Academies  of  Turin,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  now  fill 
seven  quarto  volumes.  Other  important  works 
are  TMorie  des  Fonctions  (2d  ed.  1813),  Legons  sur 
le  Galcul  des  Fonctions,  Resolution  des  Equations 
Numeriques.  Lagrange  died  at  Paris,  10th  April 
1813,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon.  A new 
edition  of  his  works,  in  16  vols.,  was  undertaken 
in  1867. 

La  Guaira.  See  Guaiea. 

La  Hague,  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cotentin,  in  the  north  of  France,  over 
against  Alderney  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is 
crowned  by  a lighthouse,  158  feet  high.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  La  Hogue  ( q.  v. ). 

La  llarpe,  Jean  Francois  de,  French  writer, 
born  at  Paris,  November  20,  1739,  first  attractecl 
attention  in  1763  by  a successful  tragedy,  War- 
wick. His  fame  was  further  enhanced  by  a series 
of  eloquent  Floges.  Bnt  his  other  plays  on  the 
classic  model,  such  as  Timoleon,  Pharamond,  and 
Gustave  Wasa,  entirely  failed.  Melanie,  Philoc- 
Ute,  and  Coriolan  were  more  successful.  His  best- 
known  works  are,  however,  his  critical  lectures, 
published  in  12  vols.  (1799-1805)  as  Lycee,  ou  Coztrs 
de  Litterature,  which  long  remained  a standard  of 
literary  criticism.  That  portion  which  relates  to 
ancient  literature  is  of  little  value,  and  that  which 
treats  of  contemporary  writers  is  entirely  worth- 
less, owing  to  the  bitterness  and  pride  of  the  critic  ; 
bnt  the  intervening  portion  gives  a fairly  complete 
critical  history  of  French  literature.  His  Corres- 
pondance  Littiraire,  published  in  1801,  by  the 
bitterness  of  its  criticisms  rekindled  fierce  contro- 
versies. The  Revolution,  at  its  commencement, 
found  no  more  ardent  admirer  than  La  Harpe  ; but 
after  five  months’  imprisonment  for  refusing  to 
countenance  the  extremes  to  which  the  immoderate 
zealots  of  the  movement  pushed  matters  his  views 
entirely  changed,  and  he  became  a firm  supporter 
of  church  and  crown.  A posthumous  work.  La 
Vision  de  Cazotte,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the 
best  achievements  of  his  pen.  His  graceful  style 
and  keenness  of  observation  are  perhaps  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  partiality,  vehemence  of 
judgment,  and  superficiality.  La  Harpe  died 
February  11,  1803.  See  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries 
du  Lundi,  vol.  v. 

Lahn,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Rhine  ( q.  v. ) 
in  its  middle  course. 

La  Hogue,  a roadstead  on  the  east  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cotentin,  in  the  north  of  France  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  Cape  La  Hague,  q.v.).  On 
May  19,  1692,  the  French  fleet  of  forty-four  sail 
under  Tourville,  which  Louis  XIV.  had  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  England  in  support  of 
James  II.,  was  defeated  here  by  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  of  ninety  vessels  under 
the  Jacobite  Admiral  Russell.  Twelve  large  French 
line-of-battle  ships  which  took  refuge  in  the  shallow 
roadstead  of  La  Hogue  were  destroyed,  under  the 
eyes  of  King  James,  by  boats’  crews  led  by  Admiral 
Rooke.  See  Macaulay’s  History. 


LAHORE 


Lahore,  capital  of  the  Punjah,  stands  in  31° 
34'  N.  lat.  and  74°  21'  E.  long.,  near  the  left  hank 
of  the  Ravi.  Pop.  ( 1868)  126,413  ; ( 1891 ) 176,854, 
of  whom  86,413  were  Mussulmans.  Lahore  covers 
640  acres  of  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  16  feet  high.  The  city  is  entered  by 
metalled  roads  througli  thirteen  gates.  The  fort 
occupies  a commanding  position  to  the  north-east, 
and  near  it  are  the  mosque  of  Aurungzebe  and 
Runjeet  Singh’s  tomb.  The  English  civil  station, 
some  3 miles  long,  is  called  Anarkalli,  and  a broad 
road,  the  Mall,  connects  this  with  the  government 
house  and  the  Lawrence  Gardens.  Three  miles 
farther  is  the  military  station  or  cantonment  of 
Miiin  Mir,  one  of  the  dreariest  and  most  unhealthy  in 
India.  The  Punjab  University,  largely  endowed 
by  native  chiefs  and  gentlemen — Moslem,  Sikh, 
and  Hindu — is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  educa- 
tional establishments  in  India.  There  are  also  the 
Oriental  College,  the  Government  College,  Govern- 
ment Medical  School,  Mayo  Hospital,  the  Roberts 
Institute,  and  a good  museum  containing  many 
fine  specimens  of  Graeco- Bactrian  sculpture. 

The  origin  of  Lahore  is  uncertain,  but  is  certainly 
not  later  than  the  7th  century  A.D.  Under  the 
Mogul  empire  the  city  reached  its  greatest  size 
and  magnificence,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000  souls.  Akbar  and  Jahan- 
gir lived  at  Lahore,  and  the  remains  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  buildings  erected  by  them 
and  other  great  Mogul  emperors  are  still  consider- 
able, as  well  as  Jahangir’s  wonderful  gardens  at 
Shadra  and  Shdlimdr.  Since  the  time  of  Aurung- 
zebe nothing  of  importance  has  been  constructed. 
In  1799  Ranjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh  ruler  of  the 
country,  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Am- 
ritsar, about  30  miles  to  the  south ; but  in  1846  a 
British  Council  of  Regency  (of  the  Punjab)  was 
established  in  Lahore,  in  1849  the  young  Maharaja 
Dhuleep  Singh  transferred  the  government  of  the 
state  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  Lahore  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  new  British  province  of  the 
Punjab.  Lahore  is  an  important  railway  centre  ; 
lines  from  Kurrachee  and  Peshawur  are  connected 
there  with  the  south  road  leading  to  Delhi  and 
Rajputana,  to  Calcutta,  and  to  Bombay. 

The  Lahore  district  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Punjab,  with  an  area  of  3648  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of  above  a million.  The  BAri  Doab  Canal 
is  an  important  government  irrigation  work,  and 
no  less  than  500,000  acres  in  the  district  are  culti- 
vated by  means  of  artificial  irrigation  of  some  sort. 

Lahr,  a town  of  Baden,  on  a small  affluent  of 
the  Rhine,  20  miles  SSE.  of  Strasburg  by  rail,  with 
manufactures  of  cottons,  pottery,  &c.,  and  printing 
establishments.  Pop.  9937. 

Laibach,  capital  of  the  Austrian  crown-land 
of  Carniola,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria, 
lies  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  river  Laibach, 
7 miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Save,  and  92 
by  rail  NE.  of  Trieste.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town,  which  goes  back  originally  to  Roman  times, 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  those  of  the  new  suburbs 
wide  and  handsome.  The  town  was  fortified  from 
1416  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
The  castle  is  now  used  as  a prison.  Laibach  has 
been  a bishop’s  see  since  1461,  and  has  a cathedral, 
national  museum,  &e.  It  is  likewise  a place  of 
some  commercial  and  industrial  importance,  hav- 
ing cotton-factories,  bell  and  iron  foundries,  cloth 
and  woollen  goods  manufactories,  and  an  imperial 
tobacco-factory.  To  the  south-west  of  the  town 
is  the  Laibach  Morass,  upwards  of  80  sm  m.  in 
extent,  three-fourths  of  which  have  been  Drought 
under  cultivation  ; the  remainder  affords  a supply 
of  turf.  Interesting  lake-dwellings  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  morass.  Pop.  (1890)  30,505.  A 
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congress  met  here  in  1821  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
Italy. 

Laidlaw,  William,  the  friend  and  latterly 
amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  born  at 
Blackhouse  in  Selkirkshire  in  November  1780. 
After  farming  with  but  little  success  at  Traquaii 
and  Libberton,  he  settled  in  1817  as  a kind  o) 
factor  and  manager  on  the  estate  of  Abbotsford, 
and  was  Scott’s  trusted  counsellor  in  all  hh 
schemes  of  improvement.  Here,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  but  three  years  after  the  disaster  in  Scott’f^ 
affairs,  he  lived  till  Scott’s  death  in  1832,  his  con 
stant  companion  and  household  friend,  honoured  by 
an  affection  that  his  loyalty  deserved.  Laidlaw’i- 
acquaintance  with  Scott  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1802,  and  he  supplied  some  of  the  materials  foi 
the  third  volume  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottisl 
Border.  The  sweet  and  simple  pathos  of  his  orvn 
ballad,  ‘Lucy’s  Flittin’,’ would  alone  have  kept  tin 
name  of  ‘ Willie  ’ Laidlaw  from  being  forgotten  even 
were  that  name  not  safely  enshrined  in  a hundred 
pages  of  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott.  After  his  great 
master’s  death  Laidlaw  was  factor  successively  on 
two  Ross-shire  estates,  and  died  at  his  brother’s 
farm  at  Contin  in  that  county,  18th  May  1845. 
See  two  papers  in  Cha7nbers’s  Edinburgh  Journal 
for  July  26  and  August  2,  1845. 

Laillg,  David,  a learned  antiquary,  was  the 
son  of  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  and  was  born  in 
1795.  For  thirty  years  he  followed  his  father’s 
trade,  earning  the  esteem  of  all  the  antiquaries 
and  scholars  of  his  time  by  his  remarkable  know- 
ledge and  his  readiness  to  communicate  it.  In 
1837  he  became  librarian  of  the  Signet  Library, 
a post  which  he  held  till  his  death,  October  18, 
1878.  Laing  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club  throughout,  and  himself  edited  many 
of  its  issues  ; while  his  contributions  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
were  innumerable,  yet  all  stamped  with  character- 
istic thoroughness.  He  received  the  decree  of 
LL.D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1864,  and  left  behind 
him  a private  library  of  unusual  value  even  for 
his  exceptional  opportunities ; many  books  at  the 
sale  in  London  realised  unheard-of  prices.  A 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.  was  bequeathed  to 
Edinburgh  University. 

David  Laing’s  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  liter- 
ary history  of  Scotland  was  profound,  and  his  more  im- 
portant works  will  long  retain  their  value.  These  were  his 
edition  of  Robert  Baillie’s  Letters  and  Journals  (3  vols. 
1841-42),  the  works  of  John  Knox  (6  vols.  1846-64),  and 
of  the  Scottish  poets.  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  Dunbar,  and 
Henryson.  His  literary  life  covered  the  long  period  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  death  surprised  him  busy  on 
Wyntoun  and  a new  edition  of  Lyndsay. 

Laing,  Malcolm,  a meritorious  Scottish 
historian,  was  born  on  the  mainland  of  Orkney  in 
1762.  He  was  educated  at  Kirkwall  and  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1785,  but  never  became  a successful  advocate. 
He  died  in  November  1818.  He  wrote  in  1793  the 
last  volume  of  Henry’s  History  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1800  published  his  own  History  of  Scotland 
from  James  VI.  to  Anne.  In  the  1804  edition 
occurs  his  attack  on  Queen  Mary  for  participation 
in  Darnley’s  murder.  His  Poems  of  Ossian  i.s  a 
fierce  onslauglit  on  Macpherson. 

Laing’s  Nek.  See  Colley. 

Lairesse,  Gerard  (1640-1711),  a Dutch 
painter  with  classical  sympathies,  exercised  an 
influence  on  art  schools  through  his  Art  of  Paintmg 
(Eng.  trans.  1738).  This  woiU  was  compiled  from 
notes  of  his  conversations  with  friends  and  pupils 
after  he  had  become  blind  (in  1690). 

Lais,  tbe  name  of  one  or,  more  probably,  two 
Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  extraordinary 
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beauty.  Tlie  elder  is  believed  to  have  been  born 
at  Corinth,  and  flourished  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  graceful 
woman  of  her  time  in  Greece,  but  in  character  she 
was  capricious,  and  greedy  of  money,  and  in  her  old 
age  she  gave  way  to  intemperance. — The  younger 
appears  to  have  l)een  born  in  Sicily,  but  came  to 
Corinth  when  still  a child.  She  sat  as  a model 
to  the  painter  Apelles,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
stoned  to  death  by  some  Thessalian  women  whom 
she  had  made  jealous. 

Laissez  Faire  is  a phrase  which  expresses  the 
attitude  towards  the  State  of  the  school  of  political 
economists  founded  by  Adam  Smith.  The  phrase  is 
usually  ti’aced  to  Gournay,  merchant  and  economist 
of  the  Physiocratic  school.  But  it  is  said  first 
of  all  to  have  been  the  remonstrance  of  French 
merchants  against  the  system  of  the  great  states- 
man Colbert,  who  established  a minute  regulation 
of  industry  by  the  State.  They  believed  that  the 
best  thing  the  State  could  do  for  industry  was  to 
leave  it  alone.  The  phrase  therefore  embodied  the 
protest  of  private  industrial  enterprise  against 
minute,  vexatious,  and  oppressive  regulation  by  a 
French  state,  which  at  that  time  represented  only 
the  court  and  a narrow  privileged  class,  which  was 
often  incapable,  and  always  engrossed  in  war, 
intrigue,  and  other  pursuits  alien  to  industry.  But 
in  England  more  than  any  other  country  it  has 
been  accepted  as  a -NA'atchword  of  free  trade  and 
free  industry,  as  contrasted  with  the  protective 
sj^stem  and  state  regulation  generally. 

Lake,  Gerard,  Viscount,  born  27th  July  1744, 
served  in  Germany  ( 1760),  America,  and  at  Vinegar 
Hill  ( 1798).  He  defeated  the  forces  of  Gwalior  at 
Aligarh  and  Delhi  (1803),  Sindia  at  Leswarree 
(1803),  and  Holkar  near  Furruckabad  (1804). 
Created  a baron  (1803)  and  viscount  (1807),  he 
died  in  London,  20th  February  1808. 

Lake  ( Lat.  lacus ) is  a portion  of  water  sur- 
rounded by  land.  Lakes  are  of  two  kinds — fresh- 
water and  saline — and  have  been  formed  in  various 
ways.  Taking  first  the  fresh  water  lakes,  these 
may  be  grouped  as  follows  : ( 1 ) Obstruction  Lakes. 
— Some  of  these  are  more  or  less  temporary  sheets 
of  water,  such  as  the  lake-like  expansions  of  certain 
rivers,  and  the  deserted  loops  of  river-channels. 
Other  temporary  lakes  are  due  to  the  operations  of 
the  beaver ; to  the  choking  of  the  narrower  pass- 
ages of  a river-channel  by  drifted  vegetable  debris 
or  river-ice  ; or  to  the  advance  of  a glacier  across 
the  mouth  of  a lateral  valley.  Now  and  again 
rock-falls  and  landslips  obstruct  the  drainage  of 
valleys  and  give  rise  to  lakes  ; and  similar  results 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  advance  of  la\'a 
across  a valley.  {2)  Crater  Lakes. — These  occupy 
the  craters  of  extinct  or  quiescent  volcanoes.  (3) 
Sink  Lakes. — These  lie  in  hollows  caused  by  sub- 
sidence of  the  surface  consequent  upon  the  removal 
of  underlying  soluble  rocks,  such  as  rock-salt,  and 
calcareous  and  gypseous  rocks.  ( 4 ) Earth-movement 
Lakes. — Unequal  movements  or  warping  of  the 
earth’s  crust  have  occasionally  originated  hollows 
by  direct  subsidence.  It  is  possible  also  that  local 
elevation  by  affecting  the  lower  ends  of  valleys 
may  sometimes  have  obstructed  the  How  of  rivers, 
and  thus  given  rise  to  lakes.  (5)  Glacial  Lakes. 
— These  consist  of  (a)  hollows  of  erosion  or  rock- 
basins,  which  have  been  excavated  by  glacier-ice, 
and  (6)  hollows  caused  by  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion or  accumulation  of  glacial  detritus  during  the 
glacial  period.  (6)  Subterranean  Lakes. — These 
are  found  chiefly  in  calcareous  regions,  where  they 
occupy  the  underground  channels  which  have  been 
excavated  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action 
of  water  ( see  Caves  ).  They  are  met  with  also  in 
volcanic  regions,  filling,  or  partially  filling,  the 


cavities  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  lava-flows 
(see  Lava). 

Fresh-water  lakes  are  very  unequally  distributed. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  those  regions  which 
were  overflowed  by  land-ice  during  the  glacial 
period,  as  in  the  British  Islands,  Scandinavia, 
I’inland,  &c.,  Canada,  and  the  adjoining  United 
States.  Lakes  occur  at  all  heights  above  the 
sea ; the  most  elevated  being  Lake  Tsana  in 
Abyssinia  (7500  feet).  Lake  Titicaca  in  the 
Bolivian  Andes  (12,500  feet),  and  Askal  Chin  in 
Tibet  ( 16,600  feet).  The  largest  lake  in  the  world 
is  Lake  Superior,  which  covers  an  area  of  31,200 
sq.  m.,  and  has  a mean  depth  of  about  475  feet. 
Lake  Baikal,  in  central  Asia,  is  the  largest  and 
deepest  mountain-lake,  its  area  being  13,500  s(j. 
m.,  and  its  mean  depth  850  feet,  but  in  places  it 
reaches  a depth  of  more  than  4000  feet.  Some  of 
the  mountain-lakes  of  Europe  also  attain  great 
depths  ; thus,  Lake  Geneva  is  1000  feet,  Lago 
Maggiore  1158  feet,  and  Como  1358  feet. 

Salt  Lakes. — Two  kinds  are  recognised : (a) 
portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  from  the  general  oceanic 
area  by  epigene  or  hypogene  agencies  ; ( 6 ) lakes, 
originally  fresh-water,  which  have  been  rendered 
saline  by  evaporation  and  concentration.  Those  of 
the  first  group  range  in  size  from  mere  pools  and 
lagoons  up  to  inland  seas,  such  as  those  of  the 
great  Aralo-Caspian  depression.  The  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  are  good  examples 
of  the  second  group  of  saline  lakes,  which  might 
be  defined  shortly  as  lakes  which  have  no  outlet  to 
the  ocean.  The  Caspian  Sea  is  97  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  an  area  of  about  170,000 
sq.  m.,  and  is  from  2500  to  3000  feet  deep  in  the 
deepest  parts.  A still  more  depressed  area  is  that 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  surface  of  which  is  1292  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Lake  District,  the  name  applied  to  the 
picturesque  and  mountainous  region  comprised 
within  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
and  a sinall  portion  of  Lancashire,  within  which  are 
grouped  as  many  as  sixteen  lakes  or  meres,  besides 
innumerable  mountain  tariis  and  streams,  and  a 
series  of  mountains  rising  in  four  points  to  a height 
of  over  3000  feet.  The  district  extends  about  30 
miles  from  north  to  south  by  about  25  from  east 
to  west,  and  contains  within  its  compass  the  utmost 
variety  and  wealth  of  natural  scenery,  soft  and 
graceful  beauty  ever  alternating  closely  with 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  Indeed  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  perhaps  is  so  much  varied  beauty  to  be 
found  within  so  narrow  a space.  The  district  is 
visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  tourists,  who 
are  able,  from  Keswick  or  Ambleside  as  a centre, 
to  explore  the  whole  region,  and  climb  all  its  chief 
mountains  within  a week.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  of  the  most  lovely  spots  lie 
out  of  the  ordinary  routes,  and  that  for  those 
travellers  who  can  afford  the  time  there  is  ample 
occupation  for  a much  longer  period.  The  Lake 
District  is  fringed  by  such  considerable  towns  as 
Penrith,  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Barrow,  Cockerniouth, 
and  Whitehaven  ; and  already  railways  bring  the 
traveller,  from  different  points  of  the  compass,  to 
Keswick,  to  Windermere,  to  Coniston,  and  to  Boot. 
The  principal  lakes  are  Windermere,  Esthwaite 
Water,  and  Coniston  in  the  south ; Ullswater  and 
Hawes  Water  in  the  east;  Bassenthwaite  in  the 
north ; Wast  Water,  Ennerdale  Water,  Butter- 
mere,  and  Crummock  Water  in  the  west ; and 
Derwentwater,  Thirlmere,  Grasmere,  and  Rydal 
Water  in  the  heart  of  the  district.  The  highest 
mountain-summits  are  Scafell  Pike  (3210  feet), 
Scafell  (3161  feet),  Helvellyn  (3118  feet),  and 
Skiddaw  ( 3060  feet ),  all  easily  accessible,  in  great 
part  even  on  pony-back.  Besides  these  there  are 
hundreds  of  mountains  aaik  pikes,  many  clothed  with 
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the  richest  greenery.  The  lakes  are  fed  and  emptied 
by  beautiful  mountain-streams  and  hecks,  often 
forming  noble  waterfalls  and  forces,  like  Lodore 
Falls,  near  Derwentwater ; Dungeon  Gill  Falls, 
near  Grasmere  ; Stockgill  Force,  near  Ambleside ; 
Scale  Force,  near  Crummock  Water ; Aira  Force, 


near  Patterdale ; and  Dalegarth  Force,  near 
Boot.  Among  the  places  most  visited,  besides 
these,  are  the  towns  or  villages  of  Keswick,  Conis- 
ton,  Bowness,  Hawkeshead,  Ambleside,  Ulverston, 
Rosthwaite,  Grasmere,  Patterdale,  and  Borrow- 
dale ; the  Langdale  Pikes;  the  Duddon  Valley, 
celebrated  in  VVordsvvorth’s  series  of  sonnets ; 
Honister  Pass,  and  Kirkstone  Pass ; the  Castle 
Rock  of  St  John,  celebrated  in  Scott’s  Bridal  of 
Triermain ; and  such  minor  but  imposing  mountain- 
peaks  as  Blencathara  or  Saddleback  (2847  feet), 
near  Keswick;  Coniston  Old  Man  (2633),  near 
Coniston  ; and  the  Great  Gable  (2950),  near  Wast- 
dale  Head. 

But  far  more  even  than  its  romantic  natural 
beauty  is  the  rare  interest  that  has  been  added  to 
this  district  by  the  group  of  illustrious  poets  Avho 
made  it  their  home  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  and  who  were  somewhat  unintelligently 
grouped  together  by  unsympathetic  critics  as  form- 
ing the  ‘ Lake  School  ’ of  poetry.  Of  these  the 
most  illustrious  was  Wordsworth,  who  has  inter- 
preted for  us  with  marvellous  fidelity  and  force  the 
life — animate  and  inanimate  alike — of  the  country 
which  he  knew  and  loved.  His  Excursion  is  the 
best  of  all  guide-books  to  the  Lakes — Wordsworth- 
shire,  as  Lowell  aptly  terms  the  district ; and 
students  of  English  poetry  will  never  lose  an 
interest  in  those  hallowed  scenes  in  which  the 
modern  High-priest  of  Nature  first  expounded  the 
co-operative  spiritual  harmony  between  man  and 
nature  herself,  and  taught  how  the  mute  life  in 
nature  ever  leads  upwards  to  the  conscious  life  in 
man  and  the  creative  force  in  God.  He  was  born 
at  Cockermouth  ; he  had  his  education  at  Hawkes- 
head school ; he  lived  tliirteen  year's  in  three 
houses  at  Grasmere,  and  thirty-seven  at  Rydal 
Mount ; and  he  lies  fittingly,  with  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  gifted  sister  Dorothy,  in  Gras- 
mere churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  he 
has  made  enchanted.  His  first  house  at  Gras- 
mere, Dove  Cottage  or  Town  End,  his  home  from 
Decenrber  1799  to  May  1808,  and  of  De  Quincey 
for  more  than  twenty  years  thereafter,  was  bought 
in  1890  by  public  subscription  for  permanent  pre- 


servation as  a memorial  of  Wordsworth.  His  life- 
long friend  and  brother-poet,  Southey,  lived  for 
forty  years  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  and  rests 
in  Crosthwaite  churchyard  hard  by.  Here  also  at 
Greta  Hall  Coleridge  lived  awhile,  often  visiting  the 
Wordsworths ; and  here  his  children  were  brought 
up  by  Southey.  The  hapless  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge lived  long  at  Nab  Cottage,  near  Rydal 
Water,  and  is  buried  beside  Wordsworth 
in  Grasmere.  Christopher  North  lived  at 
Elleray,  near  Windermere ; Shelley  lived 
some  time  at  Keswick  after  his  marriage, 
and  Mrs  Hemans  at  Dove  Nest  on  Winder- 
mere.  Harriet  Martineau  had  her  home  at 
the  Knoll,  near  Ambleside  ; and  not  far  off  is 
Fox  How,  where  Dr  Arnold  found  rest  from 
the  strain  of  Rugby,  and  where  he  died. 
James  Spedding  was  born  at  Bassenthwaite, 
and  bere  was  visited  by  Edward  FitzGerald 
and  Tennyson  ; and  the  latter  lived  some 
time  at  Tent  House  on  the  east  bank  of 
Coniston  Lake.  At  Brantwood,  near  Conis- 
ton Lake,  Ruskin  resided  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  The  poet  Gray  spent  a 
fortnight  of  1769  in  traversing  the  Lake 
District,  and  his  Journcd  shows  that  he 
looked  before  his  time  at  nature  with  ‘ dis- 
tinctness and  unaffected  simplicity,’  in 
M^ordsworth’s  phrase.  Hitlier  came  in  the 
summer  of  1802  Charles  Lamb,  with  his  sister 
Mary,  to  spend  three  weeks  with  Coleridge 
at  Keswick.  He  appears  to  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  new  experiences,  yet  in  a letter 
to  his  friend  Manning  (24th  September  1802)  he 
writes  with  a spirit  worthy  of  Dr  Johnson  : ‘ After 
all.  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  are  better  places 
to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than  amidst  Skiddaw.  ’ 

Wordsworth  himself  wrote  a Description  of  the  Scenery 
of  the  Lakes  in  the  North  of  England  (1822),  in  which  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  the  descriptions  glow  with  recol- 
lected love,  and  how  hot  is  liis  indignation  against  all 
wanton  attempts  to  artificialise  the  face  of  nature.  He 
would  have  denounced  the  Manchester  scheme  for  bring- 
ing water  from  Thirlmere,  and  actively  supported  the 
aims  of  the  ‘ Lake  District  Defence  Society  ’ ( established 
in  1883). 

See  Professor  Knight’s  English  Lake  District,  as  inter- 
preted in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth  (1878),  and  his 
Through  the  Wordsworth  Country,  with  56  engravings 
by  Harry  Goodwin  ( 1887 ) ; also  Harriet  Martineau’s 
English  Lakes,  with  illustrations  by  W.  J.  Linton  ( 1858), 
T.  G.  Bonney’s  English  Lake  Scenery  (1876),  and  Edwin 
Waugh’s  Ramhles  in  the  Lake  Country  (1861)  and  In 
the  Lake  Country  (1880).  Of  the  innumerable  guides 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  W.  Hutchinson  (1776 ),  T.  West 
(1780),  J.  Hudson  (1843),  Miss  Martineau  (1855),  James 
Payn  (1859  and  1867),  H.  1.  Jenkinson’s  Practical  Guide 
and  his  Tourist  Guide  ( 1879),  Baddeley’s  Thorough  Guide 
(1880),  and  G.  R.  Mill,  The  English  Lakes  (1896). 

Lake-dwellings  (Ger.  Pfahlhauten,  ‘pile- 
dwellings’),  habitations  placed  on  platforms  sup- 
ported by  piles,  or  other  substructures,  in  the 
shallows  around  the  margins  of  lakes,  have  only 
recently  become  known  to  archaeologists,  although 
the  first  notice  of  a lake-dwelling  community 
was  written  by  Herodotus  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.  He  describes  certain  tribes  on  Lake  Prasias 
in  Macedonia  as  living  in  huts  on  platforms  sup- 
ported on  piles  which  were  approached  from  the 
land  by  a single  narrow  bridge.  It  now  appears 
that  from  the  very  earliest  times  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  period  there  were 
lake-dwellings  of  various  descriptions  in  the  lakes 
of  central  Europe,  and  that  a similar  custom  con- 
tinued in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  much  later  times. 
Owing  to  an  extraordinary  subsidence  of  the  watei-s 
of  the  Swiss  lakes  in  1854  the  remains  of  a lake- 
dwelling were  discovered  at  Meilen  in  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  and  it  was  speedily  found  that  similar 
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remains  of  pile-dwellings,  each  indicating  the  site 
of  a relic-bed  in  the  mud  of  the  lake-bottom,  ex- 
isted in  proximity  to  the  shores  of  most  of  the  lakes 
in  Switzerland.  Since  their  first  discovery  the  sites 
of  these  ancient  settlements  have  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  systematically  described  by  Dr  Keller, 
F.  Troyon,  and  others.  The  relics  of  this  singular 
phase  of  early  civilisation,  which  have  been  care- 
fully gatliered  into  the  museums  of  Switzerland, 
disclose  the  condition  of  the  industrial  arts  among 
the  lake-dwellers,  as  manifested  in  the  successive 
stages  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods  of 
their  culture  and  civilisation.  There  is  nothing 
known  of  the  origin  of  the  lake-dwelling  phase  of 
social  life.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a desire  for 
greater  security  from  attack  than  could  be  afforded 
by  a cluster  of  dwellings  situated  on  the  mainland 
first  led  to  the  selection  of  natural  islets  as  the  sites 
of  habitations,  and  when  this  had  become  an  estab- 
lished custom  the  transition  was  easy  from  the 
selection  of  natural  islands  to  the  construction  of 
artificial  islands  where  natural  sites  for  habita- 
tions isolated  by  water  did  not  exist.  As  a matter 
of  fact  there  are  several  varieties  of  artificial  lake- 


dwellings  of  which  the  sequence  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  substructure  is  usually  all  that 
remains.  It  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to 
be  a mass  of  stones,  and  in  others  a mass  of  brush- 
wood, built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
more  common  form  in  Switzerland,  however,  is  a 
substructure  of  piles,  driven  into  the  lake-bottom, 
and  the  heads  brought  level  to  support  tlie  platform 
for  the  huts.  Where  the  water  is  deep  and  the 
bottom  soft,  the  piles  are  driven  only  for  a short 
distance,  and  stones  accumulated  around  and 
among  them  to  keep  them  in  position.  In  some 
cases  the  lower  ends  of  the  piles  have  been  mortised 
into  a kind  of  horizontal  framework  of  logs,  to  give 
greater  stability  to  the  superstructure.  The  piles 
are  usually  tree-trunks  with  the  bark  on,  and  the 
platforms  were  frequently  the  same,  though  some- 
times the  trunks  were  split  or  roughly  boarded. 
On  this  platform  the  huts  were  erected.  Nothing 
usually  remains  of  them,  but  in  some  instances  the 
remains  of  the  lower  tiers  of  boarding  have  been 
detected.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  form  of  the 
huts  could  be  determined  it  has  been  rectangular. 
But  it  seems  deducible  from  the  curvature  of  some 


Fig.  1. — Lake-dwelling  restored. 


pieces  of  hardened  clay,  with  the  marks  of  inter- 
woven branches  upon  them,  that  circular  huts  of 
wattles  and  daub  were  also  constructed.  They 
were  doubtless  thatched  with  straw  and  reeds. 
There  were  many  huts  on  one  platform,  and  a 
narrow  gangway  was  generally  carried  on  piles 
from  the  platform  to  the  shore.  Sometimes  a dug- 
out  canoe  seems  to  have  been  used  instead  of  a 
gangway,  but  as  they  seem  often  to  have  had 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  on  the  platform, 
the  gangway  would  be  in  such  cases  a necessary 
adjunct  to  a settlement,  the  piles  of  which  have 
been  occasionally  found  to  indicate  a superficial 
area  of  100,000  square  feet,  and  which  was  therefore 
practically  a village  on  piles.  The  number  of  lake- 
dwellings  discovered  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  best  known  of 
these  are  Meilen  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  Wangen  in 
the  lake  of  Constance,  Robenhausen  in  the  small 
and  partially  dried-up  lake  of  Pfaffikon,  and 
Moosseedorf  in  the  small  lake  of  that  name,  all 
stations  of  the  stone  age ; Moringen  in  the  lake 
of  Bienne,  Estavayer  in  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel,  and 
Morges  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  all  stations  of  the 
bronze  age  ; and  Marin,  otherwise  known  as  La 
Tene,  in  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  a 
station  of  the  iron  age. 

in  the  settlements  of  the  stone  age  the  cutting 


implements,  such  as  axes,  knives,  saws,  are  made 
only  of  stone.  As  flint  is  not  abundant  in  Switzer- 
land, the  larger  implements,  such  as  axes,  are  gener- 
ally made  of  diorite,  serpentine,  and  other  hard  and 
tough  stones,  and  sometimes  even  of  nephrite  and 
jadeite.  The  smaller  implements,  such  as  knives, 
saws,  arrow-points,  and  spear-heads,  are  usually 
made  of  chipped  flint,  but  the  axes  are  cutout  of 
the  block  by  a sawing  process,  the  cuts  being  made 
to  some  depth  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  parts  separ- 
ated by  a blow.  Those  axes  or  axe-hammers  that 
were  perforated  by  a hole  for  the  haft  were  bored  by 
a drill  of  soft  wood  worked  with  sand.  The  stone 
axes  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  mere  wedges 
not  perforated  for  the  haft,  but  fixed  in  a socket  in 
the  end  of  a short  piece  of  stag’s  horn,  through 
which  the  perforation  for  the  handle  was  made. 
Sometimes  the  handle  itself  was  perforated,  and 
one  end  of  the  stag’s  horn  mounting,  which  carried 
the  stone  axe  socketed  into  its  other  end,  was 
mortised  into  the  handle.  Bitumen  was  used  as  a 
cement  to  fix  the  stone  tools  of  all  kinds  in  their 
handles  of  horn  or  wood.  Arrow-points,  notched 
or  barbed,  and  harpoon-points  for  spearing  fish 
were  made  of  bone.  The  pottery  of  the  stone  age 
settlements  was  coarse  but  plentiful,  and  the  cook- 
ing vessels  were  occasionally  of  large  size.  The 
lake-dwellers  of  the  stone  age  were  agriculturists, 
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cultivating  on  the  adjacent  mainland  their  crops  of 
wheat,  harley,  millet,  and  flax,  and  rearing  flocks 
and  herds,  the  cattle  being  sometimes  stalled  upon 
the  platforms.  They  were  hunters  and  fishers,  and 
their  food  seems  in  consequence  to  have  been  both 
varied  and  plentiful.  Amongst  the  animals  they 
hunted,  and  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
relic-beds  underneath  the  dwellings,  are  the  urus 
and  bison,  the  elk,  the  ibex,  and  chamois,  the 
wild-boar  and  stag;  and  they  kept  the  domestic 
ox,  the  horse,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  They 
stored  nuts  and  dried  apples  cut  in  halves ; and 
among  the  charred  remnants  of  their  food  frag- 
ments of  their  cakes  of  bread  have  been  discovered. 
To  the  same  charring  action  of  the  fire  which 
seems  in  several  cases  to  have  consumed  the  huts 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  specimens  of  their 
textile  fabrics,  woven  of  well-spun  flaxen  threads, 
and  of  their  fishing-nets,  and  mats  made  of  bast  or 
fibre  of  the  lime-tree,  and  ropes  and  lines  of  plaited 
twigs,  or  cords  of  flaxen  thread. 

The  pile-dwellings  of  the  bronze  age  appear  to 
have  been  placed  farther  from  the  shore  than  those 
of  the  stone  age.  The  settlements  of  the 
bronze  age  also  exhibit  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  domestic  animals,  and  a corre- 
sponding deci-ease  in  the  number  of  wild 
animals  used  for  food.  The  pottery, 
though  not  thrown  upon  the  wheel,  is  „ 

finer  in  form  and  much  more  highly  orna- 
mented, often  with  patterns  of  great 
elegance,  painted  in  black  or  red,  and 
sometimes  inlaid  with  strips  of  tin.  In 
settlements  founded  in  the  bronze  age, 
such  as  that  at  Merges  in  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  bronze  is  almost  the  only  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  imple-  ® 
ments  and  weapons ; and  consequently 
stone  and  bone  implements  are  as  rare  in  o 
them  as  bronze  implements  are  in  the 
earlier  settlements.  But  there  are  a o 
number  of  settlements  which  seem  to  have  a 
existed  during  the  transition  period,  in  the  o 
relic-beds  of  which  the  implements  of  stone  o 
and  bronze  are  found  mingled  together. 

The  forms  of  the  bronze  objects  found  in 
the  lake-dwellings  do  not  materially  differ 
from  tliose  genejally  found  diffused  over 
central  EurojDe.  One  feature  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  is  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
the  bronze  ornaments,  and  the  extraordin- 
ary development  of  the  pins  with  orna- 
mental heads,  which  are  found  of  all  sizes 
up  to  15  inches  in  length.  The  bracelets 
are  penannular,  often  hollow,  or  C-shaped  in 
section,  and  decorated  on  the  convex  surface 
with  a - variety  of  sunk  patterns  composed  of 
combinations  of  straight  lines  and  circles.  The 
principal  varieties  of  the  implements  and  weapons 
of  bronze  are  axes,  chisels,  gouges,  saws,  sickles, 
knives,  daggers,  spear-heads,  swords,  hammers, 
and  anvils.  The  knives  are  very  abundant, 
and  there  is  one  large  variety,  v'ith  a curved 
and  almost  scythe-shaped  blade,  having  a thick 
back,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  lake-dwellings. 
There  is  a smaller  knife  with  an  oval  or  crescent- 
shaped blade,  so  thin  and  sharp  that  it  has  been 
taken  for  a razor.  The  swords  are  mostly  of  the 
broad-bladed  and  slightly  tapering  form  found  in 
central  Europe,  and  often  have  their  handles  also 
of  bronze.  Moulds  of  stone  for  casting  the  different 
varieties  of  bronze  implements,  weapons,  and  orna- 
ments have  been  found  in  tlie  relic-beds,  showing 
that  the  articles  were  manufactured  in  the  settle- 
ments in  which  they  were  used.  In  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  bronze  age  at  Merges  the  number 
of  bronze  articles  found  exceeds  500. 

The  settlement  of  Marin  in  the  lake  of  Neu- 


chfitel  is  the  best  known  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
the  iron  age.  As  the  area  occupied  by  the  piles  is 
about  1200  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide,  tlie  settle- 
ment was  undoubtedly  a large  one.  Several  cal- 
drons of  thin  bronze  with  iron  ring-handles  attached 
to  the  rim  were  found  here ; and  a number  of 
small  articles  of  bronze  were  also  found,  none 
of  which  were  of  bronze-age  types.  The  weapons 
were  all  of  iron.  They  consist  of  short  double- 
edged  swords,  the  edges  straight  to  within  a short 
distance  of  the  point,  and  large,  broad,  and  thin- 
bladed  spear-heads,  sometimes  oval  or  leaf-shaped, 
but  usually  with  wavy  or  indented  edges.  Several 
of  the  sword-blades  are  damascened,  after  the 
ancient  method  of  damascening  by  welding  together 
strips  of  metal  differently  prepared,  and  some  have 
makers’  marks.  The  sheaths  are  of  iron,  beaten 
very  thin,  and  are  remarkable  both  for  their 
elegance  of  form  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
decoration.  This  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  Etruscan,  but  it  much  more  closely  resembles 
the  style  of  ornamentation  which  is  now  known  in 
France  as  Gaulish,  and  is  common  to  a series  of 
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Fig  2. — Ground-plan  of  Crannog  in  Drumaleague  Lough. 

grave-mounds  occurring  both  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. The  other  articles  found  at  Marin  ai-e 
shield-mountings,  fibulae,  buckles,  bridle-bits,  and 
hatchets,  all  of  iron,  a number  of  rings  or  bracelets, 
beads,  &c.  of  coloured  glass,  playing  dice  and  other 
small  objects  of  bone,  pieces  of  Roman  pottery, 
and  Roman  and  Gaulish  coins.  The  latest  of  the 
coins  is  of  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Claudius,  41  to  54  A.D. 

There  is  no  means  of  computing  the  antiquity 
of  the  earlier  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  but 
Dr  Keller  remarks  on  this  point  that,  ‘ although 
the  actual  determination  of  the  age  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  is  doubtful,  yet  we  may  say  with  perfect 
certainty  that  they  are  more  than  2000  years 
old,  and  with  a considerable  amount  of  prob- 
ability that  they  reach  back  from  1000  to  2000 
years  before  Christ.’  Lake-dwellings  have  also 
been  found  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  in  the 
lake  of  Garda  and  the  Lago  Maggiore  ; in  Savoy  in 
the  lakes  of  Bourget  and  Paladru ; in  Austria  in 
the  bed  of  a dried-up  lake  at  Laibach,  and  in 
several  small  lakes  near  Salzburg,  and  in  Bavaria 
and  Pomerania.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
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they  are  numeiotis,  they  ave  known  as  Crannogs 
(q.v.),  from  the  Celtic  word  crann,  ‘a  tree.’  The 
crannogs,  however,  are  not  constructed  like  the 
Swiss  pile-villages.  They  are  either  palisaded 
refuges  on  small  islets  of  natural  formation,  or 
artiiicial  islets  formed  of  brushwood,  stones,  and 
earth,  and  steadied  and  protected  by  piles  driven 
through  and  around  the  mass.  The  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  crannog-builders  was  to  construct,  in 
a maximum  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  of  water,  a solid, 
compact,  and  generally  circular  island,  with  a radius 
of  50  feet  or  tliereby,  capable  of  providing  a per- 
manent means  of  refuge  and  shelter  for  a consider- 
able number  of  men  and  animals.  The  process  is 
thus  described  by  Dr  Munro  : ‘ Over  the  site  chosen 
a circular  raft  of  tree-trunks  laid  above  branches 
and  brushwood  was  formed,  and  above  it  additional 
layers  of  logs,  together  with  stones,  gravel,  &c. , 
were  heaped  ui>  till  the  mass  grounded.  As  this 
jirocess  went  on,  poles  of  oak  were  inserted  here 
and  there,  the  rough  logs  forming  the  horizontal 
layers  were  pinned  together,  and  at  various  levels 
oak-beams  mortised  into  one  another  were  stretched 
across  the  substance  of  the  island  and  joined  to  the 
surrounding  piles.  When  a sufficient  height  above 
the  water-line  was  attained,  a prepared  pavement 
of  oak-beams  was  constructed,  and  mortised  beams 
were  laid  over  the  tops  of  the  encircling  piles  which 
bound  them  firmly  together.  The  margin  of  the 
island  was  also  slantingly  shaped  by  an  intricate 
arrangement  of  beams  and  stones,  constituting 
a breakwater.’  Frequently  a wooden  gangway 
stretched  to  the  shore  ; in  other  cases  the  only 
means  of  access  was  by  canoes,  hollowed  out  of 
oak-tree  trunks.  Much  the  same  system  of  con- 
I struction  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  Ireland. 

' The  plan  (tig.  2,  p.  487)  of  one  of  two  crannogs  in 
j Drumaleague  Lough,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  given 
I on  a scale  of  1 inch  to  20  feet,  shows  a circle  of 
piles  enclosing  a space  of  60  feet  in  diameter,  with 
remains  of  supplementary  circles  at  several  points 
in  the  interior  of  the  main  or  outer  circle.  In  the 
centre  is  the  log-pavement.  A,  about  35  feet  by 
25  feet,  probably  the  floor  of  the  log-house,  which 
was  the  principal  building  on  the  crannog.  In  the 
centre  of  this  pavement  is  a hearth -place,  B, 
j covered  with  flat  stones,  still  showing  traces  of 
lire.  On  the  outside  of  the  pavement  is  another 
hearth-place,  C,  on  a bed  of  stiff  clay,  while 
around  a large  tree-root,  D,  the  top  of  wliich  has 
been  dressed  with  a hatchet,  and  which  may  have 
served  as  a table,  were  found  the  refuse  of  the 
daily  food  in  the  shape  of  the  broken  and  split 
bones  of  deer  and  swine.  The  crannogs  are  gener- 
ally very  much  smaller  than  the  Swiss  lake-settle- 
ments, and  from  the  nature  of  their  construction 
there  is  no  relic-bed.  Those  of  Ayrshire  and  Gallo- 
way in  Scotland  have  yielded  objects  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Scotland  to 
quite  recent  times.  The  most  characteristic  objects 
recovered  from  the  Irish  crannogs  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Norse  incursions,  ranging  from  the 
8th  to  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  There  have 
been  a few  exceptional  instances  of  the  discovery 
of  implements  of  stone  and  bronze  age  types  in 
apparent  association  with  the  crannog  structures, 
but  so  far  as  is  yet  known  there  is  no  crannog  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland  that  can  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  be  assigned  to  the  age  of  stone,  or  to  the 
age  of  bronze.  They  seem  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  iron  age  and  the  historic  period.  There 
are  frequent  references  to  the  use  of  crannogs  as 
refuges  and  strongholds  in  the  early  Irish  annals, 
and  in  Scottish  and  Irish  historical  documents  of 
the  ICth  and  17th  centuries.  The  first  traces 
found  in  North  America  of  anything  resembling 
tlie  lake-dwellings  of  Europe  are  at  the  mouth  of 
Na  unan’s  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Delaware. 


The  custom  of  living  in  wooden  houses  erected 
on  piles  over  the  waters  of  a lake,  river,  or  inlet 
of  the  sea  is  still  practised  by  barbarous  tribes, 
and  has  been  described  by  many  travellers  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  New  Guinea,  Venezuela,  and 
in  central  Africa.  When  Ojeda,  Vespucci,  and 
the  other  discoverers  entered  the  lake  of  Maracaybo 
in  1499,  they  found  an  Indian  village  constructeid 
on  piles  above  the  water,  and  thence  called  it 
Venezuela  ( ‘ little  Venice  ’).  The  dwellings  of  the 
Papuans  along  the  coasts  and  river-banks  of  New 
Guinea  are  built  of  bamboo  and  raised  on  stakes, 
and  are  grouped  together.  Cameron  saw  regular 
villages  of  pile-dwellings  on  Lake  Mohrya  in 
central  Africa,  each  separate,  and  accessible  only 
by  jealously-guarded  canoes. 

See  Munro,  The  Lake-dwellings  of  Europe  (1890); 
Keller,  The  Lake-dnoellings  of  Switzerland  (trans.  by 
Lee,  2d  ed.  1878);  Munro,  Ancient  Scottish  Lake-dwell- 
ings, or  Crannogs  (1882);  Wood-Martin,  The  Lake- 
dwellings  of  Ireland  (1886). 

Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  St  Lawrence  (q.v.)  extending  about 
40  miles  below  Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  some 
1500  rocky  islets,  the  largest,  Wolfe  Island  (48 
sq.  m.  ; pop.  2383),  measuring  21  miles  by  7. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  a large  lake  of  North 
America,  studded  with  numerous  wooded  islands, 
mostly  in  Ontario,  but  touching  also  Manitoba  and 
Minnesota.  Gold  was  found  about  it  in  1897. 
The  lake  is  neat  ly  100  miles  long,  and  about  300 
in  circuit.  It  is  fed  by  the  Rainy  River,  and 
drained  by  the  Winnipeg. 

Lakes  (originally  itrepared  from  lac,  whence 
the  name)  are  pigments  or  colours  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating animal  or  vegetable  colouring  matters 
from  their  solutions  chiefly  with  alumina  or  oxide 
of  tin.  Cochineal  and  madder  lakes  are  the  only 
ones  used  by  artists.  The  former  are  prepared  with 
Cochineal  (q.v.)  and  alumina,  and  according  to  their 
shade  of  red,  or  purple  red,  are  known  as  carmine, 
crimson  lake,  scarlet  lake,  purple  lake,  and  Floren- 
tine lake.  These  were  formerly  much  employed  for 
landscape-work  by  water-colour  painters,  and  are 
still  in  request  for  flower-painting,  but  they  have 
not  much  stability.  The  madder  pigments  of  this 
kind,  called  rose  madder  or  madder  lake  and 
madder  carmine,  are  on  the  other  hand  quite  per- 
manent, both  as  water-colours  and  oil-colours,  and 
are  much  prized  by  artists.  There  are  several 
yellow  lakes  made,  but  they  are  fugitive,  and  con- 
sequently but  little  used. 

Paper-stainers  and  decorators  use  several  pink 
lakes  prepared  by  saturating  a strong  decoction 
of  Brazil-wood  and  other  dye-woods  with  chalk, 
starch,  and  a little  aluTu.  To  these  such  names  as 
Venetian,  Florence,  and  Berlin  lakes  are  applied. 
The  two  best  lakes  used  by  decorators  are  crimson 
and  morone  lakes. 

Lakh.  See  Lac. 

Laksllint,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of 
the  consort  of  the  god  Vishnu  ( q.  v. ),  and  considered 
also  to  be  his  female  or  creative  energy. 

Lalaiule,  Joseph  Jerome  Le-Francais  de,  a 
French  astronomer,  was  born  at  Bourg,  11th  July 
1732.  Sent  to  Paris  to  qualify  for  an  advocate, 
he  was  attracted  to  astronomy,  which  he  studied 
under  Delisle  and  Lemonnier.  The  latter  per- 
suaded the  Academy  of  Paris  to  send  Lalaiule  to 
Berlin  in  1751,  to  determine  the  moon’s  parallax, 
whilst  Lacaille  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  astron- 
omers-royal,  and  in  1762  succeeded  Lemonnier 
in  the  professorship  of  Astronomy  in  the  College 
de  France,  a post  which  he  held  down  to  his  death 
on  4th  April  1807.  He  lectured  with  great  success, 
and  published  several  astronomical  works  of  a 
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popular  kind,  as  well  as  works  of  greater  scientific 
value.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  His  character  was  marked  by 
extreme  vanity ; nevertheless  he  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  progress  of  astronomical  science. 
His  principal  work  is  Traiti  d’ Astronomic  (2  vols. 
1764;  3d  ed.  3 vols.  1792).  In  1802  he  instituted 
the  Lalande  prize  for  the  most  notable  astrono- 
mical book  or  observation  of  the  year. 

Lalita-Vistara  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature. 
It  belongs  to  the  northern  Buddhists,  but  is  of 
unknown  origin  and  antiquity,  existing  only  in  a 
debased  Sanskrit  version.  It  contains  a narrative 
of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  Sakya-muni, 
and  is  considered  by  the  Buddhists  as  one  of  their 
nine  chief  works,  treating  of  Dharma,  or  religious 
law. 

Lally-Tollemlal,  Thomas  Arthur,  Count 
DE  Lally  and  Baron  de  Tollendal,  a French 
general,  was  born  at  Romans,  in  Dauphine,  in 
•January  1702.  His  father.  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  was 
an  Irish  Jacobite  refugee,  and  commander  of  an 
Irish  regiment  in  the  French  service.  Lally  distin- 
guished himself  as  a soldier  in  Flanders,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ; accompanied  Prince 
Charles  Edward  to  Scotland  in  1745 ; and  in  1756 
was  appointed  commander- in-chief  in  the  French 
East  Indian  settlements.  He  commenced  vigorous 
hostilities  against  the  British,  took  many  towns, 
and  besieged  Madras  itself ; but,  having  sustained 
a severe  defeat,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Pon- 
dicherry, whicli  was  attacked  in  March  1760  by 
land  and  sea  by  ,a  greatly  superior  British  force. 
Lally,  however,  held  out  foi-  ten  months ; then, 
capitulating  on  16th  January  1761,  he  was  con- 
veyed as  a prisoner  of  war  to  England.  But,  hear- 
ing that  he  had  been  accused  of  treachery  and 
cowardice  in  India,  he  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to 
France  for  the  vindication  of  his  character.  There 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  kept  two  years 
before  his  trial  took  place.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
at  last  condemned  him  to  death  for  betraying  the 
interests  of  the  king  and  the  Indian  Company,  and 
the  sentence  was  executed  on  9th  May  1766.  But 
his  son,  supported  by  the  powerful  assistance  of 
Voltaire,  procured  a royal  decree  on  21st  May 
1778,  declaring  the  condemnation  unjust,  and  re- 
storing all  the  forfeited  honours.  See  Malleson’s 
French  in  India  (new  ed.  1884),  and  Hamont’s  Fin 
d’un  Empire  Frangais  aux  hides  { 1887 ). 

That  son,  Trophimus  Gerard,  Marquis  de 
Lally-Tollendal,  born  in  Paris,  5th  March  1751, 
was  one  of  those  nobles  who  in  the  States  General 
of  1789  united  with  the  Third  Estate  ; but,  alarmed 
at  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  National 
Assembly,  he  afterwards  allied  himself  with  the 
court.  He  laboured  to  procure  for  France  a con- 
stitution with  two  chambers  and  a privileged  aristo- 
cracy ; and  earnestly  sought  to  pi-otect  the  king, 
but  was  himself  obliged  to  flee  to  England.  After 
the  Revolution  of  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to 
France.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a peer.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  11th  March  18,30.  He  was  the  author 
of  a famous  Defence  of  the  French  Emigrants  ( 1794), 
and  a Life  of  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  (2d  ed. 
1814). 

Lamai  See  Llama. 

Lailiaisin  ( from  the  Tibetan  hLama,  ‘ spiritual 
teacher  or  lord’)  is  the  name  of  the  religion  pre- 
vailing in  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  It  is  Buddhism 
corrupted  by  Sivaism,  and  by  Shamanism  or  spirit- 
worship.  As  ancient  Buddhism  knows  of  no  wor- 
ship of  God,  but  merely  of  an  adoration  of  saints, 
the  latter  is  also  the  main  feature  of  Lamaism. 
The  essence  of  all  that  is  sacred  is  comprised  by 
this  religion  under  the  ‘ three  most  precious  jewels  ’ 
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— viz.  the  ‘ Buddha-jewel,’  the  ‘ doctrine-jewel,’ 
and  the  ‘priesthood-jewel.’  The  first  person  of 
this  trinity  is  the  Buddha ; but  he  is  not  the 
creator,  or  the  origin  of  the  universe ; as  in 
Buddhism,  he  is  merely  the  founder  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  highest  saint,  though  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  of  supreme  wisdom,  power,  virtue, 
and  beauty,  which  raise  him  beyond  the  pale  of 
ordinary  existence.  The  second  jewel,  or  the 
doctrine,  is  the  law  or  religion — that  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  his 
actual  existence  after  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
Nirvana.  The  third  jewel,  or  the  priesthood,  is 
the  congregation  of  the  saints,  comprising  the 
Avhole  clergy,  the  incarnate  as  well  as  the  non- 
incarnate  representatives  of  the  various  Buddliistic 
saints.  The  latter  comprise  the  five  Dhyani- 
Buddhas,  or  the  Buddhas  of  contemplation,  and, 
besides,  all  those  myriads  of  Bodhisatvas,  Prat- 
yeka-Buddhas,  and  pious  men,  who  became  canon- 
ised after  tbeir  death.  Inferior  in  rank  to  these 
saints  are  the  gods  and  spirits,  the  former  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Sivaites.  The 
highest  position  amongst  these  is  occupied  by  the 
four  spirit-kings — Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment ; Yama,  the  god  of  death  and  the  infernal 
regions  ; Yamdntaka,  or  Siva,  as  the  avenger  in  his 
most  formidable  shape ; and  Vaisravana,  or  the 
god  of  wealth.  The  worship  of  these  saints  and 
gods  consists  chiefly  in  the  reciting  of  prayers  and 
sacred  texts,  and  the  intonation  of  hymns,  accom- 
panied by  a kind  of  music  which  is  a chaos  of 
the  most  unharmonious  and  deafening  sounds  of 
horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  of  various  descriptions. 
During  this  worship,  which  takes  place  three  times 
a day,  the  clergy,  summoned  by  tbe  tolling  of  a 
little  bell,  are  seated  in  two  or  more  rows,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank ; and  on  special  holidays  the 
temples  and  altars  are  decorated  with  symbolical 
figures,  while  otterings  of  tea,  flour,  milk,  butter, 
and  others  of  a similar  nature,  are  made  by  tbe 
worshippers ; animal  sacrifices  or  offerings  entail- 
ing injury  to  life  being  forbidden,  as  in  the  Bud- 
dhistic faith.  Lamaism  has  three  great  annual 
festivals.  According  to  Hue,  there  are  rites  corre- 
sponding to  baptism  and  confirmation ; and  the 
principal  religious  ceremony  closely  resembles  high 
mass.  Lamaism  does  not  allow  the  interment  of 
the  dead.  Persons  distinguished  by  rank,  learning, 
or  piety,  are  burned  after  their  death ; but  the 
general  mode  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies  in  Tibet, 
as  in  Mongolia,  is  that  of  exposing  them  in  the 
open  air,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
rey.  The  Lama  must  be  present  at  the  moment  of 
eath,  in  order  to  superintend  the  proper  separation 
of  body  and  soul,  to  calm  the  departed  spirit,  and 
to  enable  him  to  be  reborn  in  a happy  existence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lamaism 
is  the  organisation  of  its  hierarcliy.  Its  summit 
is  occupied  by  two  Lama  popes,  the  one  called 
Dalai-lama,  i.e.  Ocean-priest,  or  priest  as  wide  as 
the  ocean — the  ‘ Grand  Lama,’  residing  at  Potala, 
near  Lhassa — and  the  other  bearing  the  titles  of 
Tesho-laina,  Bogdo-lama,  or  Pan-chhen.  In  theory, 
both  popes  have  the  same  rank  and  authority,  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters ; but,  as 
the  Dalai-lama  possesses  a much  lai-ger  territory 
than  the  other,  he  is  in  reality  much  more  power- 
ful. Next  in  rank  are  the  Khutuktus,  who  may 
be  compared  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  cardinals  and 
archbishops.  The  third  degree  is  that  of  the  Khu- 
bilghans  or  Hobilghans.  Their  number  is  very 
great.  These  three  degrees  represent  the  clergy 
that  claims  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhistic 
saints.  The  Dalai-lama  and  the  Pan-chhen  wei-e 
in  their  former  lives  the  two  chief  disciples  of  the 
great  Lamaist  reformer,  bTsong  kha  pa,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  founded  in  the  14th  century  of 
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the  Christian  era  the  present  system  of  the  Lama 
hierarchy.  The  Khutuktus  were  in  their  prior 
existences  other  Buddhistic  saints  of  very  great 
renown ; and  the  Khubilghans  are  those  reborn 
hosts  of  saintly  patrons  whom  the  temples  and  con- 
vents of  Lamaism  possess  in  boundless  numbers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  re-incarnation  of  a 
departed  Lama,  various  means  are  relied  upon. 
Sometimes  the  deceased  had,  before  his  death, 
confidentially  mentioned  to  his  friends  where  and 
in  wliich  family  he  would  reappear,  or  his  will 
contained  intimations  to  this  effect.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  the  sacred  hooks  and  the  official 
astrologers  are  consulted  on  the  subject ; and  if 
the  Dalai-lama  dies  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pan- 
chhen  to  interpret  the  traditions  and  oracles.  It  is 
j understood  that  the  imperial  court  at  Peking  has 
j more  to  do  with  the  selection  than  is  admitted  by 
I the  priests.  Down  to  1880  there  had  been  no  fewer 
than  103  Dalai-lamas. 

I Besides  these  three  classes  of  the  higher  clergy 
I Lamaism  possesses  a lower  clergy,  which,  having 
! no  claim  to  incarnate  holiness,  recruits  its  ranks  on 
the  principle  of  merit  and  theological  proficiency. 
It  has  four  orders  ; the  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters 
the  order  generally  in  his  seventh  or  ninth  year ; 
the  assistant  priest ; the  religious  mendicant ; and 
the  teaclier  or  abbot.  All  the  memhei's  of  these 
orders  must  make  the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  them  live  in  convents, 
the  number  of  monks,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, being  enormous.  A Lamaist  convent  consists 
of  a tem])le,  which  forms  its  centre,  and  of  a 
' number  of  buildings  connected  with  the  temple, 

I and  appropriated  to  the  meeting-rooms,  the  library, 
refectory,  dwellings,  and  other  spiritual  and  worldly 
wants  of  the  monks.  At  the  head  of  the  convent  is 
a Khubilghan,  or  an  abbot,  the  latter  being  elected 
by  the  cliapter  and  appointed  by  the  Dalai-lama, 
or  the  provincial  Khubilghan.  In  addition  to  these 
orders  of  monks  and  convents,  Lamaism  has  like- 
wise its  nuns  and  nunneries.  The  Lamaist  bible 
hears  the  name  of  bKcCgjur  (or  Kandjur),  ‘trans- 
lation of  the  words,’  namely  of  the  Buddha.  It 
contains  not  less  than  1083  works,  which  in  some 
editions  fill  102  to  108  volumes  in  folio. 

See  Buddhism,  Lhassa,  Tibet;  Koppeii,  Die Laniaische 
Hiawchie  (1859);  Hue,  Souvenirs  (1852);  Ritter’s 
Erdkunde  (1881)  ; Rliys-Davids,  Buddhism  (1880) ; E.  F. 
Knight,  Where  Three  Empires  Meet  (1893);  L.  Austin 
Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  or  Lamaism  (1895); 
A.  H.  Savage  Landor,  In  the  Forbidden  Land  (1898). 
La  Dlaiiclia.  See  Mancha. 

Lainaiitin.  See  Manatee. 

Lamarck.  Jean  Baptiste  Pieeee  Antoine 
DE  Monnet,  Chevaeiee  de,  evolutionist,  born  at 
Bazentin  in  Iffcardy,  1st  August  1744,  was  educated 
for  the  church  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Amiens, 
which  he  left  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  join  the 
French  army  then  warring  in  Germany.  Having 
gained  rajiid  promotion  to  officer’s  rank,  he  M'as 
sent  in  1763  to  the  garrisons  at  Toulon  and 
Monaco,  where  he  became  impressed  with  the 
Mediterranean  flora.  Accidental  injuries  led  him 
to  resign  his  position,  and  brought  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  forced  to  work  in  a banker’s  office, 
while  his  spare  energies  were  devoted  to  tlie  study 
of  plants.  In  1773,  thanks  in  part  to  Buffon,  he 
published  a Flore  Franqaise,  in  which  he  applied  a 
new  analytical  method  of  classification.  As  tutor 
to  Buffon’s  son,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  In  1774  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  French  Academy  and  Garde 
de  I’Herbier  du  Jardin  du  Roi — the  nucleus  of 
the  famous  post-revolutionary  cfes  Plantes. 

In  one  of  the  twelve  chairs  associated  with  this 
‘ Jardin  ’ Lamarck  remained  for  twenty -five  yeArs 
as  professor  of  what  we  would  now  call  Invei-tebrate 


Zoology.  In  1801  or  earlier  he  had  begun  to  think 
actively  about  the  relations  and  origin  of  species, 
expressing  his  conclusions  in  1809  in  his  famous 
Philosophie  Zoologique.  Of  his  other  great  work, 
Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  Vertihres,  he  jiuhlished 
seven  volumes  between  1815  and  1822.  Hard  -work 
and  illness  enfeebled  his  sight  and  left  him  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  not  only  blind  hut  poor. 
To  one  of  his  two  daughters  he  dictated  the  last 
volume  of  his  Invertebrate  Zoology,  while  to  kee]) 
himself  alive  he  was  forced  to  part  with  some  of 
his  treasured  collections.  Greater  than  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors  dreamed, 
Lamarck  died  in  comparative  obscurity,  18th 
December  1829,  aged  eighty-five. 

Apart  from  his  contributions  to  classification  and 
descriptive  zoologj',  Lamarck  had  a twofold  import- 
ance, as  an  expositor  of  the  now  accepted  theory  of 
descent,  and  as  an  inquirer  into  the  still  debated 
factors  in  evolution.  It  is  easy  to  find  in  his 
Philosophie  Zoologique  passages  which  foreshadow 
many  modern  suggestions  in  regard  to  evolution, 
including  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ; hut  the 
gist  of  his  thinking  is  fairly  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions;  (1)  Every  con.siderahle  and  sus- 
tained change  in  the  conditions  of  life  produces  a 
real  change  in  the  needs  of  the  animals  involved  ; 
( 2 ) change  of  needs  involves  new  habits  ; ( 3 ) altered 
function  evokes  change  of  structure,  for  parts  for- 
merly less  used  become  with  increased  exercise 
more  highly  developed,  other  organs  in  default  of 
use  deteriorate  and  finally  disappear,  ivliile  new 
parts  gradually  arise  in  the  organism  by  its  own 
efforts  from  within  [efforts  de  son  sentiment 
interieur) ; (4)  gains  or  losses  due  to  use  or  disuse 
are  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Lamarck,  though 
beyond  doubt  an  independent  thinker,  was  in- 
fluenced by  Buffon,  and  also  perhaps  by  Erasmus 
Darwin,  whose  Loves  of  the  Plants  had  been  trans- 
lated into  French  in  1799.  On  his  contemporaries 
he  exercised  little  influence — in  fact  it  was  not  till 
the  Darwinian  revival  of  aetiology  that  the  worth 
of  Lamarck  began  to  be  justly  appreciated.  To 
tliose  who  deny  the  transmissibility  of  all  char- 
acters individually  acqiiired  in  direct  response  to 
changed  functions  and  surroundings,  the  theory 
of  evolution  according  to  Lamarck  seems  to  he 
based  on  an  undemonstrated  if  not  erroneous  hypo- 
thesis ; to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe 
that  individually  acquired  characters  are  trans- 
missible from  parents  to  offspring,  Lamarck’s  theory 
is  part  of  the  solution  of  the  evolutionist’s  ])uzzle. 
Thus,  while  the  majority  of  naturalists  in  Britain 
and  Germany  side  with  Darwin  and  Weismann 
against  Lamarck,  there  is  in  France  a distinctly 
Lamarckian  school,  and  a Reunion  of  his  admirers 
has  been  instituted ; while  in  America  what  are 
called  ‘ Neo-Lamarckian  ’ views  are  vigorously 
upheld  by  many  naturalists  of  eminence,  such  as 
Cope,  Hyatt,  and  Packard,  who  seek  to  exqilain 
evolution  according  to  fundamental  ‘laws  of 
growth,’  plus  the  inherited  effects  of  use  and 
disuse  and  of  environmental  influence. 

See  Buffon,  Darwin,  Darwinian  Theory,  Evolu- 
tion, Heredity,  &c.  S.  Butler,  Evolution,  Old  and 
New  (Bond.  1879) ; J.  V.  Carus,  Geschichte  der  Zoologie 
(1872);  C.  Claus,  Lamarck  als  Begr under  der  Descendenz- 
theorie  (1888);  E.  D.  Cope,  The  Origin  of  the  Fittest 
(Bond,  and  New  York,  1887);  Cuvier,  ‘Eloge  de  M.  de 
Bainarck,’  Acad,  des  Sciences  (1832);  M.  Duval,  ‘Be 
Transformiste  Franijais  Bainarck,’  an  admirable  sketch  of 
his  life  and  work.  Bull.  Soc.  Anthropol.  tome  xii.  ( Paris, 
1889);  E.  Haeckel,  Die  Naluranschauung  von  Darzein, 
Goethe,  und  Lamarck  (1882),  and  translation  of  his 
Naturliche  Schopfnngsgeschichte  ; Bamarck,  Histoire  des 
Animaux  sans  Vertebres  ( 1815-22),  re-edition  by  Deshayes 
and  Milne-Edwards  (1835-45);  Philosophie  Zoologique 
(1809),  re-edition  with  valuable  biographical  introduction 
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by  Ch.  Martins  ( 1873 ) ; Lamarck,  par  un  Groups  de 
Transformistes,  ses  Disciples  ( 1887 ) ; A.  S.  Packard, 
Introduction  to  Standard  Natural  Histori/ (1885) ; and 
E.  Perrier,  La  Philosophie  Zooloyique  avant  Darwin 
(1884). 

La  niar'mora,  Alfonso  Ferrero,  Marquis 

DE,  Italian  general  and  statesman,  born  at  Turin, 
17tli  November  1804,  who,  entering  the  army, 
became  known  as  a zealous  reformer.  He  was 
decorated  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  national 
war  of  1848,  and  promoted  to  general  of  brigade. 
In  1849  he  entered  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  War. 
In  1855  he  withdrew  from  the  ministry  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  Sardinian  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  invested  witli  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  re-entered  the  ministry  in 
his  former  capacity.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of 
1859,  by  which  Lombardy  was  acquired  by  Italy ; 
and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Italian  army  in  1861,  and  in  1864  prime-minister. 
In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1866  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Custozza,  and  had  to  sustain  unpleas- 
ant controversy  as  to  liis  management  of  the  cam- 
paign. Latterly  he  was  intrusted  with  several 
diplomatic  missions ; he  preferred  the  French  to 
the  Prussian  alliance;  and  his  publication  (1873) 
of  the  secret  negotiations  between  Prussia  and 
Italy  incurred  the  censure  of  Prince  Bismarck.  La 
Marmora  died  5th  January  1878.  See  a monograph 
by  Massari  (1880). 

Lamartine,  Alphonse  Marie  Louis  de, 
French  statesman  and  author,  was  born  at  Macon, 
21st  October  1790.  He  came  of  an  ultra-royalist 
stock,  and  was  educated  in  royalist  principles. 
Up  to  1815  a considerable  portion  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  Italy,  a country  for  which  he  had 
a deep  affection.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Bourbons,  Lamartine 
proceeded  to  Paris  and  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  Garde  Royale.  He  soon  returned  to  Italy, 
however,  which  he  traversed  on  foot ; and  here, 
as  his  Elvh'e  and  Julie,  testify,  he  experienced 
a passion  that  kindled  into  energy  those  poetic 
gifts  which  ultimately  made  him  one  of  the  great 
singers  of  France.  His  first  Meditations  were  pub- 
lished in  1820,  and  at  this  period  he  was  appointed 
First  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples.  He  subse- 
quently became  charge  d’affaires  at  Florence,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years,  acquiring  a wide  know- 
ledge of  international  politics.  Lamartine  married 
an  English  wife,  Marianne  Birch,  who  shared  in  her 
husband’s  labours  and  aspirations.  In  1829  Lamar- 
tine, foreseeing  impending  difficulties,  declined  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Polignac  ministry.  He  accejjted  a mission  to  the 
new  king  of  Greece,  Leojiold  of  Belgium  (elected 
11th  February  1830  ; resigned  15th  May).  At  the 
same  time  he  published  his  Harmonies  Poitiques  et 
lieligieitses,  wliich  excited  such  enthusiasm  that  he 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Academy.  Lamar- 
tine, still  a royalist  in  princijjle,  disapproved 
of  the  revolution  of  July  18.30.  His  friends  nomi- 
nated him  at  Dunkerque  and  Toulon  for  election  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  he  was  defeated  at 
both  places,  and  went  on  a tour  to  the  East.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  Souvenirs 
d’Orient.  Recalled  to  France  in  1833,  he  was  re- 
turned for  both  Macon  and  Bergues,  and  elected  to 
sit  for  the  latter  place.  But  Macon  being  his  native 
place,  his  fellow-townsmen  would  not  be  denied, 
and  re-elected  him  almost  unanimously  in  1837. 
Between  18.34  and  1848  Lamartine  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  Jocelyn,  - La  Chide  d’un  Ange,  and  the 
celebrated  work,  the  Histoire  des  Girondins,  which 
the  Conservatives  erroneously  alleged  was  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  historian  merely 
saw  further  into  the  future  than  most  of  his  con- 


temporaries. The  Orleanist  regime  was  repugnant 
to  him  because  of  its  duplicity,  and  when  the 
monarchy  fell  he  accepted  the  inevitable.  It  was 
he  who  insisted  uj)on  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Provisional  Government 
which  formally  proclaimed  the  Republic  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  The  new  order  having  been  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity, the  ministry  was  constituted  with  Lamartine 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lamartine,  who  was 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  government,  endeavoured 
to  rule  the  country  according  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  but  there  was  an  extreme 
party,  headed  by  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Rollin, 
which  sought  to  establish  national  workshops  and 
to  effect  social  changes  of  a sweeping  character. 
A formidable  outbieak  on  the  15th  of  May,  result- 
ing from  the  refusal  of  the  Assembly  to  appoint 
a Minister  of  Labour,  and  which  eventually  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Blanc,  was  suppressed 
by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Lamartine.  In  June, 
however,  a more  serious  rising  occurred,  upon 
which  the  executive  committee  resigned  their 
functions,  and  conferred  the  command  of  the  forces 
on  General  Cavaignac.  After  a terrible  conflict  the 
insurrection  was  suppressed.  Lamartine  had  already 
stepped  down  from  power,  and  from  the  time  when 
Louis  Napoleon  acquired  the  ascendency  through 
unscrupulous  means  his  political  career  piactically 
closed.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  literature,  pub- 
lishing in  the  order  named  the  two  series  of  the 
Confidences,  his  Raphael,  Genevitve,  the  Tailleur  de 
Pierres  de  St-Point,  and  that  valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  continental  politics,  the  Histoire  de 
la  Restauration.  He  likewise  edited  several  Col- 
lections of  his  former  writings.  Discours  divers,  and 
issued  monthly  his  Entretiens  Faniiliers.  Lamar- 
tine continued  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs, 
discussing  them  eloquently  with  his  friends,  but 
his  patriotic  spirit  revolted  against  the  iron  rule  of 
Napoleon  III.  In  consequence  of  his  straitened 
circumstances,  parliament  voted  Lamartine  a mode- 
rate pension,  and  the  Paris  town-council  presented 
him  with  a chalet  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  died 
on  February  28,  1869.  Seethe  Life  by  Lady  M.  Dom- 
ville  (1888),  and  by  Deschanel  (2  vols.  Par.  1893). 

Laiiil>«  Charles,  essayist,  critic,  and  humorist, 
was  born  on  the  10th  of  February  1775,  in  Crown 
Office  Row,  in  the  Temple,  London,  where  his 
father  was  clerk  and  confidential  servant  to  Samuel 
Salt,  a wealthy  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  For 
this,  as  for  many  other  details  of  Lamb’s  private 
and  domestic  life,  we  are  indebted  to  his  essays, 
which  form  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on  liis 
biography.  (His  father,  John  Lamb,  is  the  Level 
of  the  essay  on  the  ‘ Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple.’)  There  were  seven  children  born  to  John 
Lamb  and  his  wife  in  the  Temple,  of  whom  three 
only  survived  their  early  childhood — Charles  Lamb, 
his  sister  Mary,  ten  years  older  than  himself,  and 
a yet  older  brother,  John.  Charles  received  his 
first  schooling  at  a humble  academy,  out  of  Fetter 
Lane,  but  at  seven  years  of  age  he  obtained, 
through  Samuel  Salt,  a presentation  to  Christ’s 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  seven 
years.  His  school  experiences,  and  the  friendships 
he  formed,  notably  that  with  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  three  years  his  senior,  are  again  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  Essays  of  Elia.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  left  school  with  a fair  amount  of 
scholarship,  and  an  intensified  love  of  reading. 
He  might  have  stayed  and  become  a Grecian — as 
the  highest-class  boys  were  denominated — and  so 
proceeded  to  the  university.  But  the  exhibitions 
were  given  on  the  understanding  that  the  holder 
was  to  take  holy  orders,  and  Lamb’s  unsurniount- 
able  stammer  barred  bim  from  that  profession. 

Lamb  left  Christ’s  Hospital  in  November  1789. 
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At  that  time  his  brother  John  held  a post  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  of  which  Samuel  Salt  was  a 
deputy-governor,  and  Charles  was  soon  presented 
through  the  kind  offices  of  this  friend  to  a humble 
situation  in  the  same  company  ; but  early  in  1792 
he  obtained  promotion  in  the  shape  of  a clerkship 
in  the  accountant’s  office  of  the  India  House,  where 
he  remained  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  this 
same  year  Samuel  Salt  died.  The  occupation  of 
his  old  clerk  and  servant  was  at  an  end  ; and  with 
his  legacies  from  his  employer,  Charles’s  salary, 
and  whatever  Mary  Lamb  could  earn  by  needle- 
work, in  which  she  was  proficient,  the  family  of 
four  (for  John  Lamb  was  living  a comfortable 
bachelor  life  elsewhere ) retired  to  humble  lodgings. 
In  1796  we  find  them  in  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holborn,  and  it  was  there  that  the  terrible  disaster 
occurred,  destined  to  mould  the  cai'eer  and  char- 
acter of  Charles  Lamb  for  the  whole  of  his 
future  life.  There  was  a strain  of  insanity  in 
the  children  inherited  from  the  mother.  The 
i father,  who  had  married  late  in  life,  was  grow- 
1 ing  old  and  childish ; the  mother  M'as  an  invalid, 
j and  the  stress  and  anxiety  of  the  many  duties 
devolving  on  Mary  Lamb  began  to  tell  upon  her 
reason.  In  an  attack  of  mania,  induced  by  a slight 
altercation  with  a little  apprentice  girl  at  work  in 
the  room,  Mary  Lamb  snatched  up  a knife  from 
t the  dinner-table,  and  stabbed  her  mother,  who  had 
interposed  in  the  girl’s  behalf.  Charles  was  him- 
I self  present,  and  wrested  the  knife  from  his  sister’s 
Irand.  It  was  a critical  moment  in  the  young 
man’s  history.  The  father  was  all  but  imbecile ; 
the  mother  was  no  more ; and  the  whole  direction 
of  affairs  for  the  sister’s  future  remained  with 
Charles.  The  inquest  resulted  in  a verdict  of 
temporary  insanity.  Mary  would  in  the  natural 
course  have  been  transferred  for  life  to  a public 
asylum  ; but,  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  the 
brother’s  guardianship  was  accepted  by  the  author- 
ities as  an  alternative.  To  carry  out  this  trust 
Charles  Lamb  from  that  moment  devoted  his  life, 
sacrificing  to  it  all  other  ties  and  ambitions,  and 
never  flagging  in  duty  and  tenderness  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  family 
should  leave  the  scene  of  this  ‘ day  of  horrors ; ’ 
the  old  father  with  his  son  Charles  removed  to 
Pentonville,  where  at  successive  lodgings  they 
remained  until  the  father’s  death.  The  house  in 
Little  Queen  Street  no  longer  stands.  With  two 
or  three  other  houses  adjoining,  it  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  a church  now  stands  upon  its  site — a 
not  unfitting  memorial  of  the  spot  where  Lamb 
consecrated  his  future  life  by  an  act  of  devotion  as 
remarkable  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. Mary  Lamb  remained  subject  to  attacks  of 
temporary  aberration  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
attacks  were  usually  foreseen,  and  at  such  seasons 
she  was  removed  to  some  suitable  asylum.  The 
length  and  frequency  of  these  periods  of  absence 
increased,  until  the  closing  years  of  her  brother’s 
life,  when  she  was  exiled  from  him  during  the 
greater  part  of  each  year.  In  the  meantime 
Charles  Lamb  had  fallen  in  love,  but  renounced  all 
hope  of  marriage  wlien  the  duty  of  tending  his 
otherwise  homeless  sister  had  appeared  to  him 
paramount.  The  history  of  his  brief  attachment, 
to  which  there  is  frequent  ])athetic  allusion  in  his 
writings,  is  obscure.  The  girl,  who  appears  in  his 
earliest  soirnets  as  Anna,  and  in  his  essays  as  Alice 
W. , was  in  fact  named  Anne  Simmons,  and 
resided  with  her  mother  in  the  village  of  Widford, 
in  Hertfordshire — the  scene  of  Lamb’s  early  ro- 
mance of  Rosamimd  Gray.  Lamb’s  grandmother, 
Mrs  Field,  was  housekeeper  at  Blakesware,  a 
dower-house  of  the  Plumer  family,  closely  adjoin- 
ing Widford ; and  during  Lamb’s  frequent  visits 
to  Blakesware  (immortalised  in  one  of  the  loveliest 


of  his  essays  as  ‘ Blakesmoor,  in  Hertfordshire') 
he  had  made  the  girl’s  acquaintance.  She  after- 
wards married  a Mr  Bartram,  a London  silver- 
smith, and  is  referred  to  under  that  name  in  the 
essay  Dream  Children. 

Lamb’s  earliest  poems,  written  in  1795,  were 
prompted  by  this  deep  attachment.  Two  sonnets 
on  this  theme,  with  two  others  on  different  topics, 
were  included  in  S.  T.  Coleridge’s  earliest  volume 
of  poems,  issued  at  Bristol  in  1796.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a second  edition  of  Coleridge’s  poems 
appeared,  ‘ to  which  are  now  added  poems  by 
Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd.’  The  latter 
was  a young  man  of  kindred  poetic  tastes,  whose 
acquaintance  Lamb  had  made  through  Coleridge. 
Hei'e,  as  before,  the  poetic  influence  under  which 
Lamb  wrote  was  the  same  that  had  so  strangely 
moved  Coleridge,  Avhile  still  at  Christ’s  Hospital — 
the  graceful  and  melancholy  sonnets  of  W.  L. 
Bowles.  In  the  following  year  Lamb  and  Lloyd 
made  a second  venture  in  a slight  volume  of 
their  own  ( Blank  Verse,  by  Charles  Lloyd  and 
Charles  Lamb,  1798);  and  here  for  the  first  time 
Lamb’s  individuality  made  itself  felt  in  the  touch- 
ing and  now  famous  verses  on  the  ‘Old  Familiar 
Faces  ’ — like  so  many  of  his  memorable  utterances 
in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  autobiographical  allusion, 
and  yet  gaining  rather  than  losing  in  permanence 
of  charm  through  the  circumstance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  prose,  not  in  verse,  that  he  was  to  find  his 
true  strength. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  Blank  Verse  just  men- 
tioned he  published  his  little  prose  romance.  The 
Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and  Old  Blind  Margaret ; 
and  four  years  later  his  John  Woodvil — the  fruit 
of  that  study  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  in  the  revived  study  of  which  he 
was  to  bear  so  large  a part.  Lamb  had  little  or 
no  dramatic  faculty.  The  little  play  was  crude 
and  valueless  as  a drama,  but  with  detached 
passages  reflecting  much  of  the  music  and  quaint- 
ness of  Fletcher  and  Jonson.  Meantime,  Lamb 
and  his  sister  were  wandering  from  lodging  to 
lodging,  too  often  forced  to  leave  through  the 
rumour  of  Mary  Lamb’s  malady  which  followed 
them  wherever  they  went.  They  had  lived  at 
more  than  one  house  in  Pentonville — they  were  in 
Southampton  Buildings  in  1800  and  1801 — and 
then  removed  to  Lamb’s  old  familiar  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  continued  for  sixteen  years.  The 
early  years  of  their  residence  in  the  Temple  Avere 
among  the  hardest  and  saddest  of  their  lives. 
They  were  very  poor ; Charles’s  experiments  in 
literature  had  as  yet  brought  him  neither  money 
nor  reputation  ; and  the  gradual  accession  of  new 
friends  that  might  have  brightened  their  path  had 
the  drawback  of  brinj-ing  Charles  face  to  face  with 
social  temptations  wdiich  he  could  not  resist.  A 
A'eiy  moderate  indulgence  in  wine  or  spirits  seems 
to  iiave  speedily  affected  him,  and  his  shyness  and 
his  impediment  of  speech  made  him  eagerly  resort 
to  what  for  the  moment  made  him  forget  both. 

‘ We  are  very  poor,’  writes  Mary  Lamb  in  1804  ; 
and  again  in  1805,  ‘ It  has  been  sad  and  heavy 
times  with  us  lately.  ’ In  Lamb’s  anxiety  to  raise 
a few  pounds,  rather  than  from  any  confidence  in 
his  dramatie  faculty,  he  began  to  Avrite  a farce, 
Avhich  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  accepted,  and 
produced  in  December  1806.  It  Avas  the  noAV 
famous  farce  Mr  H. — famous,  hoAvever,  not  for  its 
success,  but  for  its  failure.  His  love  for  things 
dramatic  soon  found  a more  profitable  outlet  in  a 
commission  from  William  GodAvin  to  contribute  to 
his  ‘Juvenile  Library,’  then  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. For  this  series  Charles  and  Mary  Avrote  in 
1807  their  Avell-knoAvn  Tales  from  Shakespeare — 
Mary  Lamb  making  the  version  of  the  comedies, 
Charles  that  of  the  tragedies.  This  Avas  Lamb’s 
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first  success.  It  brought  liini  sixty  guineas,  and 
what  was  more  valuable,  hope  for  the  future,  and  the 
increased  confidence  and  recognition  of  his  grow- 
ing circle  of  friends.  As  one  consequence  of  the 
success,  the  brother  and  sister  composed  jointly 
two  other  children’s  books — Mrs  Leicester’s  School 
( 1807 ) and  the  Poetry  for  Children  ( 1809 ).  Charles 
also  made,  single-handed,  a prose  version  of  the 
Adventures  of  Ulysses.  Another  more  important 
consequence  was  a commission  from  the  Longmans 
to  edit  a volume  of  selections  from  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  The  volume  at  once  exhibited  Lamb, 
to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  as  one  of  the  most 
profound,  subtle,  and  original  of  English  poetical 
critics.  Three  years  later  a conviction  of  the  same 
fact  would  be  deepened  in  those  who  knew  that 
the  unsigned  articles  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  Eeflector,  on 
Hogarth  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  were 
from  the  same  hand,  and  that  a prose  writer  of 
new  and  unique  quality  was  showing  above  the 
dull  level  of  the  conventional  essayist. 

In  1817  Lamb  and  his  sister  left  the  Temple  for 
rooms  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Next  year  an  enterprising  young  publisher  induced 
him  to  collect  his  scattered  verse  and  prose  in  two 
neat  volumes,  as  the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
this  publication  naturally  paved  the  way  for  his 
being  invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the  London 
Magazine,  then  newly  started.  Lamb  was  re- 
quired to  contribute  light  prose  essays,  and  was 
wisely  allowed  a free  hand.  His  first  essay 
appeared  in  August  1820,  ‘ Recollections  of  the  old 
South  Sea  House,’  the  public  office  in  which  his  first 
small  salary  was  earned,  and  where  his  elder 
brother  had  remained  a high-placed  and  prosperous 
clerk.  Lamb  signed  his  first  paper  Elia,  borrowing 
for  a joke  the  name  of  a foreigner  who  had  been 
fellow-clerk  with  him  in  the  office.  The  signature 
was  continued  tlirough  Lamb’s  successive  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine ; and  as  he  placed  it 
on  the  title-page  (without  his  own)  of  the  first 
collected  edition  of  the  essays  in  1823,  it  became 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  work.  The  series 
came  to  an  end,  as  far  as  the  London  Magazine 
was  concerned,  in  1825.  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia 
were  collected  in  a second  volume  in  1833. 

In  August  1823  Charles  and  Mary  quitted  their 
rooms  over  the  brazier’s  in  Russell  Street,  and 
made  their  first  experiment  as  householders  in  a 
cottage  in  Colebrooice  Row,  Islington,  with  the 
New  River  (into  which  George  Dyer  walked  in 
broad  daylight)  flowing  within  a few  feet  of  their 
front  door.  Moreover,  they  were  now  on  the  eve  of 
making  a p>leasant  addition  to  their  household  in 
the  form  of  a young  friend,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  an  Italian  teacher  of  languages  at  Cambridge. 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  virtually  adopted  Emma 
Isola,  and  she  was  treated  as  a member  of  their 
family  until  her  marriage  with  Edward  Moxon  the 
publisher,  in  1833. 

Early  in  1825  Lamb,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  failing  in  health,  was  allowed  to  resign  his 
post  in  the  India  House,  the  directors  liberally 
granting  him  as  pension  two-thirds  of  his  then 
salary.  Having  now  no  tie  to  any  particular 
neighbourhood,  the  brother  and  sister  were  free  to 
Avander.  They  took  lodgings — and  subsequently  a 
house — at  Enfield ; but  Mary  Lamb’s  health  be- 
coming gradually  worse  and  necessitating  constant 
supervision,  they  parted  with  their  furniture  and 
gave  up  housekeeping.  They  finally  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Edmonton,  where  in  a 
small  cottage,  hard  by  the  church,  they  spent  the 
last  year  of  their  joint  lives.  It  was  a melancholy 
year.  Lamb’s  own  health  was  suffering.  They 
had  lost  their  young  friend  Emma  Isola.  The 
absence  of  settled  occupation  had  not  brought 
Lamb  all  the  comfort  he  had  looked  for : the 
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separation  from  his  London  friends,  and  the  now 
almost  continuous  mental  alienation  of  his  sister, 
left  him  companionless,  and  Avith  the  death  of 
Coleridge  in  the  summer  of  1834  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  his  life  Avere  gone.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  Avhile  taking  one  day  his  usual  Avalk 
on  the  London  Road,  he  stumbled  and  fell,  slightly 
injuring  his  face.  The  Avound  was  in  itself  trifling, 
but  erysipelas  ensued,  under  Avhich  he  rapidly  sank, 
and  he  passed  quietly  aAvay,  Avithout  pain,  on  the 
29th  of  December.  He  Avas  buried  in  Edmonton 
churchyard.  His  sister  survived  him  nearly  thir- 
teen years,  and  Avas  buried  by  his  side  in  May 
1847. 

Lamb’s  place  in  literature  is  unique  and  unchal- 
lengeable. As  a personality  he  is  more  intimately 
known  to  us  than  any  other  figure  in  literature, 
unless  it  be  Samuel  Johnson.  He  is  familiar  to  us 
through  his  Avorks,  Avhich  throughout  are  com230sed 
in  the  form  of  personal  confidences ; through  his 
many  friends  Avho  have  loved  to  make  knoAvn  hi.s 
every  mood  and  trait ; and  through  his  letters,  the 
most  fascinating  body  of  correspondence  in  our 
language.  It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  say,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  Avhether,  outside  a necessarily  limiteil 
circle,  his  AVorks  are  read  so  much  for  their  OAvn 
sakes  as  for  the  light  they  throAv  upon  the  character 
of  their  author.  It  is  the  harmonious  concord  of 
dissonances  in  Lamb  that  is  the  secret  of  his 
attraction.  The  profound  and  imaginative  char- 
acter of  his  criticism,  which  at  its  best  is  unerring, 
and  Avith  it  the  reckless  humour  of  the  Bohemian 
and  the  farqeur  ; the  presence  of  one  lamentable 
weakness  serving  to  throAv  into  stronger  relief  the 
patient  strength  of  his  life-sjruggle ; his  loyalty 
and  generosity  to  his  friends,  even  Avhen  they 
abused  it  most ; and  all  this  floAving  from  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  acts  of  devotion  in  the  records 
of  self-sacrifice : the  Avild  fun  of  Trinculo  and 
Steirhano,  alternating  Avith  the  tenderness  of 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand,  or  the  lAiofound  philo- 
sophic musings  of  Prospero — and  all  these,  like 
Ariel,  now  ‘ flaming  distinctly,’  noAV  ‘ meeting  and 
joining’ — it  is  this  wondrous  blending  of  ojjposites 
that  has  made  Lamb,  save  to  the  ‘sour-com- 
plexioned  ’ and  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most 
dearly  loved  among  English  men  of  letters,  and 
Avith  every  sign  that  this  love  is  one  Avhich  no 
changes  of  taste  are  likely  to  diminish. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  Lamb  are  liis  own  writings, 
and  the  Life  and  Letters,  and  Final  Memorials,  by  the 
late  Mr  Justice  Talfourd.  Later  editions  of  these  works 
have  appeared,  enlarged  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  and  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  There  is  a quite  separate  memoir  of  Lamb,  of 
considerable  interest,  by  the  late  B.  W.  Procter  ( ‘ Barry 
Cornwall  ’ ).  Another  memoir,  and  a complete  edition 
of  Lamb’s  works  and  correspondence,  by  the  writer  of 
the  present  article,  are  published  by  Messrs  Macmillan. 
E.  V.  Lucas’s  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds  (1898)  should  also 
be  cited  as  an  interesting  work. 

Lamb,  William.  See  Melbourne. 

Lamballe,  Marie  Therese  Louise  of  Savoy- 
Carignan,  Princesse  de,  Avas  born  at  Turin,  8th 
SeiMember  1749,  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Carignan.  Beautiful  and  charming,  she  Avas  made 
by  Marie  Antoinette  superintendent  of  the  royal 
household,  and  her  OAvn  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion. Princess  Lamballe  irroved  her  devotion 
to  her  royal  mistress  by  returning  to  France 
(Avhence  she  had  escaped  to  England)  after  the 
unsuccessful  flight  from  Versailles,  by  sharing  the 
queen’s  imprisonment  for  a Aveek  in  the  Tem{)le, 
and  finally  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  expressing 
detestation  of  the  king,  queen,  and  monarchy  (3d 
September  1792).  As  she  stepped  out  of  the  court- 
room on  that  fatal  day  she  Avas  eut  to  the  ground  ; 
her  body  Avas  given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
Avho  paraded  her  head  and  heart  on  pikes  in  front 
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of  tlie  queen’s  windows.  See  Lives  by  Lescnre  ( 1865), 
Ilertin  (2d  ed.  1894),  and  Sir  F.  Montefiore  (1896). 

Lainbaye<iue,  a province  of  Peru,  with  a pop. 
of  86,000,  is  mostly  a rainless,  barren  region,  with 
some  fertile  valleys. — The  capital,  Lambayeque, 
situated  7 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lambayeque,  lies  128  miles  NW.  of  Trujillo,  and 
lias  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Pop.  6300. 

Lambert,  Daniel.  See  Obesity. 

Lambert,  Johann  Heinrich,  a philosopher 
and  mathematician,  was  born  29th  August  1728, 
at  Mlilhausen  in  Upper  Alsace.  He  was  success- 
ively clerk,  secretary,  and  private  tutor,  studied 
assiduously  all  the  time,  and  at  last  lived  the  life 
of  a private  gentleman.  In  1764  Frederick  the 
Great  made  him  a member  both  of  the  Council  of 
Architecture  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  25th  September  1777.  Lambert  was 
the  first  to  lay  a scientific  basis  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  intensity  of  light,  in  his  Photonietria 
(1760);  and  he  was  especially  skilful  in  applying 
the  analytical  methods  of  mathematics.  A work 
on  analytical  logic  from  his  pen,  Neues  Organon 
(2  vols.  1764),  was  greatly  valued  by  Kant,  with 
whom  Lambert  kept  up  a correspondence.  Of  his 
other  works  we  may  mention  Kosmologische  Briefe 
(1761)  and  Anlage.  zur  ArchiteJctonik  See 

Huber’s  Life  of  him  (1829)  and  Lepsius’s  mono- 
graph on  his  philosophy  ( 1881 ). 

Lambert,  John,  one  of  the  chief  soldiers  in 
the  great  Civil  War,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkby  Malham,  in  Yorkshire,  September  7,  1619, 
studied  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  became  a captain  under  Fairfax,  and 
thereafter  showed  such  conspicuous  capacity  and 
courage  that  he  rose  rapidly  in  rank.  At  Marston 
Moor  he  led  Fairfax’s  cavalry  on  the  right  wing, 
was  commissary -general  of  the  army  in  the  north 
after  the  formation  of  the  ‘ new  model  ’ ( 1645 ), 
major-general  of  the  northern  counties  (1647), 
helped  Cromwell  to  crush  Hamilton  at  Preston, 
captured  Pontefract  Castle  in  March  1649,  after  a 
tliree  months’  siege,  and  was  thus  absent  from 
London  during  the  trial  of  the  king.  In  1650  he 
went  with  Cromwell  to  Scotland  as  major-general, 
led  the  van  at  Dunbar,  next  traversed  Fife 
and  defeated  the  opposing  army  at  Inverkeithing, 
followed  Charles  through  the  western  shires  to 
Worcester,  and  on  the  day  of  Cromwell’s  ‘crowning 
mercy  ’ commanded  the  troops  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Severn.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
installation  of  Oliver  as  protector,  but  actively 
opposed  the  proposition  to  declare  him  king.  He 
was  unable  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Protector,  and  became  completely  estranged  from 
him.  After  his  death  he  became  the  head  of  the 
cabal  of  malcontent  otficei's  which  overthrew  the 
feeble  administration  of  Richard  Cromwell.  Lam- 
bert was  now  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  or  extreme  republican  party ; suppressed 
with  considerable  vigour  the  royalist  insurrection 
in  Cheshire,  August  1659  ; and  two  months  after- 
wards, dismissing  the  remnant  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, virtually  governed  the  country  along  with 
liis  officers  under  the  title  of  the  ‘Committee  of 
Safety.’  Monk  frustrated  his  designs  ; he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  tried  in  1662,  and  banished  to  Guern- 
sey, where  lie  died  in  1683. 

Laillbessa,  or  Lambese,  an  Algerian  town  of 
1700  inhabitants,  65  miles  SSW.  of  Constantine, 
stands  amidst  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Lambesis,  capital  of  Numidia. 

Laillbetll,  a metropolitan  parliamentary 
borough  in  Surrey,  forms  part  of  the  south-west 
quarter  of  London,  and  since  1885  returns  four 
members.  The  old  borough  of  Lambeth,  which 


had  a much  larger  area,  returned  but  two  mem- 
bers. Lambeth  Bridge  dates  from  1862.  Lambeth 
Palace  has  been  the  official  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  since  1197.  It  contains  a 
splendid  series  of  portraits  of  the  archbishops,  and  a 
valuable  library  of  30,000  volumes,  with  many  fine 
MSS.  The  Lollards’  Tower,  so  named  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  from  the  notion  that 
heretics  were  here  imprisoned,  was  really  a water 
tower.  It  dates  from  1434,  but  has  been  restored 
and  modernised.  See  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne’s 
Lambeth  Palace  ( 1883 ).  For  Lambeth  Degrees,  see 
Degrees.  The  Lambeth  Articles,  drawn  up  in 
1595  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  others,  were  nine 
in  number,  and  pronouncedly  Calvinistic  in  doc- 
trine. They  were  disapproved  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  were  never  in  force.  See  also  DOULTON. 

Lamb’s  Lettuce.  See  Corn  Salad. 

Lamb’s-WOOl,  an  old  English  beverage,  com- 
posed of  ale  and  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples,  with 
sugar  and  spices. 

Lamellibranehiata.  See  Bivalves. 

Lamellicornes.  a very  numerous  family  of 
beetles,  for  illustration  of  which  see  Cockchafer, 
Dung-beetle,  &c. 

Lameness  is  commonly  due  to  some  abnormal 
condition  either  of  the  joints  or  of  the  muscles  and 
fasciae  of  the  lower  limbs  : mere  difierence  in  length 
between  the  two  limbs,  even  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  or  more,  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
a natural  gait.  It  is  generally  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  joints  : and  permanent 
stiffness  of  any  of  these,  whether  the  result  of 
disease  or  of  injury,  always  involves  some  degree 
of  lameness.  The  weakness  and  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  which  usually  follows  infantile 
aralysis  is  one  of  the  commonest  muscular  causes, 
evere  wounds  or  rupture  of  any  of  the  important 
muscles  must  also  be  mentioned.  Unnaturally 
shaped  or  ill-fitting  boots,  with  the  corns,  bunions, 
distortion  of  toes,  and  other  ill  effects  they  produce, 
are  a fertile  source  of  lameness ; but  conditions 
thus  produced  are  generally  in  some  degree  amen- 
able to  treatment.  Among  the  causes  most  apt  to 
be  overlooked  are  the  slighter  degrees  of  flat-foot, 
of  contraction  of  the  calf-muscles,  or  other  muscles 
whose  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  and  of  the  plantar  fascia.  See  also  the  articles 
Legs,  Artifici.\l  Limbs,  Club-foot,  &c. 

Laineiiiiais,  Felicite-Robert  de,  was  born 
at  St  Malo,  16th  June  1782,  the  fourth  of  the  six 
children  of  a merchant  and  shipowner,  who  w£^s 
ennobled  in  1788  by  request  of  the  States  of 
Brittany  for  his  patriotic  services  and  for  supplying 
cheapened  corn  to  the  poor  during  a time  of 
scarcity,  but  who  was  too  modest  to  use  his  title 
or  the  privileges  it  bore.  His  mother  was  a saintly 
woman  of  I'emarkable  ability  and  of  Irish  descent, 
who  died  when  he  was  but  five  years  old.  He  grew 
up  slender  and  small  in  stature,  nervous  and  weak 
in  health,  but  lively  and  restless  in  temperament, 
and  from  a very  early  age  he  took  to  books,  and 
read  widely  at  his  will  in  his  uncle’s  library.  He 
loved  music,  and  became  expert  in  swimming, 
riding,  and  fencing,  and  it  is  said  fought  a duel 
with  credit  in  1802  or  1803.  But  the  dominant 
passion  of  his  youth  was  solitary  study,  and  his 
earliest  companions  were  doubt  and  melancholy. 
It  is  a fact  not  without  significance  that  his  first 
communion  was  deferred  till  he  was  twenty-two, 
at  the  time  when  his  eldest  brother  Jean  was 
ordained  a priest.  The  pair  retired  about  the  end 
of  1805  to  the  solitude  of  their  joint  estate  of  La 
Chesnaie,  two  leagues  from  Dinan,  and  there, 
amidst  almost  savage  surroundings,  but  in  an 
ample  library,  the  real  education  of  Lamennais 
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began.  In  1807  he  translated  the  Guide  Spirituel 
of  Louis  de  Blois  : Napoleon’s  police  suppressed 
his  Biflexions  sur  I’ Mat  de  Vilglise  (1808).  He 
received  the  tonsure  in  March  1809,  and  his  letters 
of  that  period  reveal  a vein  of  lofty  and  somewhat 
mystical  devotion  and  an  inward  joy  of  which 
he  was  to  taste  but  little  in  later  years.  But 
study,  prayer,  and  meditation  could  not  satisfy 
all  tire  cravings  of  his  nature,  and  this  exaltation 
of  mind  soon  gave  place  to  the  malady  of  genius, 
that  vague  unrest  and  distaste  for  the  present 
which  was  the  fundamental  undertone  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Lamennais.  Tlie  years  from  1806  till 
1814  he  spent  in  a narrow  range  of  studies,  shut 
out  from  tlie  world,  the  vultures  of  vague  unrest 
tearing  at  liis  heart,  while  lie  remained  forging  the 
weapons  of  controversy.  He  taught  mathematics 
in  his  brother’s  seminary,  shared  his  quarrel  with 
the  new  university,  and  wrote  together  with  him 
the  ultramontane  and  anti-Gallican  Tradition  de 
Vflglise  sur  V Institution  des  Eveques  (1814).  In 
1815,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  took  refuge 
in  London,  where  he  was  befriended  and  much 
influenced  by  the  Abbe  Carron.  In  November  lie 
returned  to  Paris,  and  with  sore  misgiviims  both 
before  and  after  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Vannes. 
At  Paris  in  March  1816  he  wrote  the  first  volume 
of  his  famous  Essai  sur  V Indifference  en  matiire  de 
Religion  ( 1818-24 ),  a magnificent,  if  paradoxical,  de- 
nunciation of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the 
doctrine  of  toleration— itself  but  a virtual  unbelief, 
‘a  new  kind  of  persecution  against  the  church.’ 
The  whole  is  a polemic  against  the  individual 
reason  on  which  certitude  cannot  rest ; its  con- 
clusion that  the  unity  of  society  depends  ultimately 
on  the  unity  of  truth,  and  that  all  systems  but  the 
Catholic  destroy  one  another  and  lead  to  scepticism. 
Three  different  systems  of  indifference  are  in  turn 
examined  and  refuted  : ( 1 ) that  of  those  ivlio, 
repudiating  religion  for  themselves,  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  people — atheism,  and  the  organ- 
ised religious  polity  of  the  empire ; ( 2 ) that  of 
those  who  believe  religion  to  be  necessary  for  men, 
but  that  God  has  not  given  any  special  revelation 
of  how  He  would  be  worshipped — natural  religion, 
and  18th-century  deism;  (3)  that  of  those  who 
believe  in  a divine  revelation  through  a book,  but 
hold  that  God  has  left  men  to  interpret  it  for 
themselves — Protestantism.  In  the  Defense  de 
V Essai  he  answered  opponents  of  the  most  opposite 
camps,  advocates  of  freedom  in  thought,  Gallican 
monarchists  who  refused  to  admit  that  the  source 
of  all  authority  Avas  the  holy  see,  and  Ultramon- 
tanes  themselves,  who  took  fright  at  a bold  attempt 
to  find  support  for  the  Christian  revelation  in  an 
analysis  of  human  tradition. 

In  1824  Lamennais  received  a flattering  reception 
at  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  Leo  XII.  was  anxious 
to  give  the  new  Bossuet  a cardinal’s  hat.  But 
soon  after  this  other  dreams  than  those  of  a pure 
theocracy  enthroned  in  the  Vatican  began  to  fill  his 
mind,  and  already  notions  of  popular  liberty  appear 
in  the  Progris  de  la  Revolution  ( 1829 ).  The  revolu- 
tion of  July  (1830)  quickened  his  pulse,  and  in  the 
famous  journal  U Avenir,  founded  in  September, 
with  his  young  friends- Lacordaire,  Montalembert, 
and  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  ideas  strange  to  Ultramon- 
tanism  were  eagerly  advocated.  But  the  old 
chimrera  refused  to  be  rejuvenised,  the  Jesuits 
and  bishops  took  fright  at  the  new  doctrines  of 
liberty  of  the  press,  of  instruction,  and  of  discus- 
sion, and  the  journal  was  suspended  by  spiritual 
authority  in  1831.  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Montalembert  set  out  for  Rome  to  lay  bare  their 
hearts  to  the  Holy  Father.  The  disastrous  story 
is  told  in  Les  Affaires  de  Rome  (1836),  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  writings  of  Lamennais. 
His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.  gave  the  ardent  tribune 
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but  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  audience,  talked  to  him 
of  art,  pointed  out  the  claw  in  a lion  of  Michael 
Angelo’s,  and,  according  to  the  Abbe  Ricard, 
offered  him  a pinch  of  snuff.  After  A\'aiting  in  vain 
for  an  opportunity  of  conference,  they  returned 
doubtful  and  disheartened  at  the  cowardly  chicanery 
and  worldliness  of  Rome.  A severe  condemnation 
reached  them  at  Munich,  30th  August  1832,  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  second  life  of  Lamennais.  He 
signed  obedience,  but  the  iron  had  entered  his  soul. 
He  retired  to  La  Chesnaie,  and  there  watched  with 
sinking  heart  a more  shameful  betrayal  still  of  his 
Master  by  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  in  the  final 
extinction  of  Polish  nationality,  crushed  to  death 
by  Russia  with  the  sympathy  of  Austria  and  before 
the  approving  eyes  of  Rome.  Here,  in  one  week 
of  restless  walking  under  the  oaks,  he  poured 
out  the  prophetic  inspirations  of  his  whole  heart  in 
the  Paroles  d'mi  Croyant  (1834),  a gloAving  poem 
rather  than  a treatise,  expressed  in  rhythmical 
prose  arranged  in  short  verses  like  those  of  the 
Bible,  under  forms  now  parabolic,  now  direct,  at 
one  moment  recalling  the  gloom  of  the  Inferno, 
at  another  the  tenderness  of  the  Imitation.  The 
apocalyptic  empyrean  is  a region  far  above  the  rules 
of  logic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  precisely 
the  doctrine  of  this  strange  book  further  than  to 
describe  it  as  an  illusion  of  a perfect  society,  ideal. 
Paradisaic,  governed  by  love,  hindered  awhile  by 
the  wickedness  of  despots,  but  ultimately  to  be 
efi'ectuated  by  perfect  liberty.  The  book  made' an 
extraordinary  sensation  ; Sainte-Beuve  tells  us  how 
he  found  the  compositors  gathered  round  while  one 
of  their  number  read  the  MS.  aloud,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion.  To  churchmen  it  was 
‘ the  apocalypse  of  Satan,’  ‘the  bonnet  rouge  planted 
upon  a cross.’  It  brought  about  the  complete 
rupture  of  the  apostle  Avith  his  old  associates ; 
repulsed  by  the  pope,  he  had  made  his  appeal  to  the 
people  against  Rome,  itself  become  faitliless  to  its 
mission,  and  henceforth  he  belonged  to  the  people 
alone.  His  further  books,  Le  Livre  die  Peuple, 
.Une  Voix  de  Prison,  Du  Passi  et  de  V Avenir  du 
Peuple,  Avere  but  Aveaker  echoes  of  his  masterpiece. 
For  one  he  got  a year’s  imprisonment  in  Sainte 
Pelagie.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  started 
paper  after  paper,  and  poured  foi'th  a succession  of 
pamphlets  Avhile  struggling  on  bravely  against 
broken  friendships,  ill-health,  and  poverty.  His 
piety  survived  the  shipAvreck  of  his  faith  ; he  had 
the  gift  of  attaching  friends  Avho  still  loved  the 
man  Avhatever  his  opinions,  and  to  these  he  poured 
forth  his  thoughts  in  impetuous  SAviftness  as  he 
paced  up  and  doAvn,  his  limbs  trembling  with 
emotion.  George  Sand  describes  his  austere  and 
majestic  face,  the  brow  an  unbroken  Avail,  furroAved 
betAveen  the  eyebroAvs  Avith  those  perpendicular 
Avrinkles  Avhich,  Lavater  says,  belong  exclusively 
to  those  of  high  capacity  Avho  think  justly  and 
nobly — its  rigid  austerity  ever  lightened  and 
humanised  by  the  sudden  smile  of  tenderness.  To 
the  last  he  remained  a Breton  even  to  his  accent. 
His  ideas  and  emotions  alike  ever  tended  toAvards 
excess  and  to  absoluteness  of  conviction  ; his  tem- 
perament Avas  framed  for  suffering,  and  his  passion- 
ate devotion  to  truth,  the  foundations  of  Avhich 
yet  slipped  from  under  him,  made  his  intellectual 
life  a very  martyrdom.  Lamennais  sat  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  till  the  coup  d'etat  ended  his 
dreams  of  popular  liberty.  At  his  death,  Avhich 
occurred  February  27,  1854,  he  refused  to  make  his 
peace  Avith  the  church,  and  Avas  buried,  by  his  OAvn 
desire,  Avithout  religious  rites,  in  an  unmarked 
grave  among  the  poor  at  Pere-la-Chaise. 

In  his  Correspondance,  edited  by  M.  Emile  Forgues 
(2  vols.  1858  ; 3d  vol.,  ed.  by  his  son,  M.  Eugene  Forgues, 
1886),  Ave  see  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  stormy  emotions  for 
tAventy  years.  His  brother  and  sister  kept  back  from 
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publication  many  of  his  papers,  but  five  posthumous 
volumes  appeared  under  the  care  of  Forgues  (1855-68),  of 
which  at  least  one  volume,  that  entitled  MUanges  philo- 
sophiques  et  litteraires,  was  quite  worthy  of  his  name. 
M.  Blaize,  the  nephew  of  Lamennais,  edited  his  (Euvres 
InSdites  (2  vols.  1866),  mainly  composed  of  additional 
letters.  Amid  the  storms  of  his  later  life  he  found  con- 
solation in  writing  his  serene  and  large-minded  Esquisse 
d’une  Philosophie  (4  vols.  1840-46),  perhaps  the  most 
really  remarkable  of  all  his  works. 

See  Blaize’s  Essai  Biographique  (1858) ; Sainte-Beuve, 
in  Portraits  Contemporains,  vol.  i.,  and  Nouveaux 
Lundis,  vols.  i.  and  xi. ; Guizot,  in  vol.  hi.  of  his  Memoir es; 
E.  Sclierer,  in  vol.  iv.  of  his  Etudes  sur  la  Litth'ature 
Contemporaine ; Renan,  in  Essais  de  Morale  et  de 
Critique  (1859)  ; E.  Dowden,  in  Studies  in  Literature, 
1789-1877  (1878);  and  Paul  Janet,  La  Philosophie  de 
Lamennais  (1890). 

Lamentations,  Book  of,  a canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  which,  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  occupies  the 
sixth  place  among  the  Hagiographa  (between 
Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes),  and  bears  the  superscrip- 
tion ’Echa  ( ‘ Ah,  how  ; ’ see  chaps,  i.  1 ; ii.  1 ; iv.  1 ). 
In  the  Talmud  and  elsewhere  it  is  called  the  book 
of  Kinoth  (‘elegies'  or  ‘dirges’),  a name  which 
reappears  in  the  Septuagint  title  Threnoi  (Lat. 
Lamentationes  or  Lamenta).  The  fuller  title, 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
and  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  but  is  not 
so  old  as  the  sliorter  form.  The  book  consists  of 
five  dirges  or  laments,  the  first  four  of  which  are 
alphabetical  acrostics  ( like  Ps.  cxix. ) ; each  of  the 
five  consists  of  twenty-two  verses,  except  the  third, 
which  has  sixty-six.  In  general  character  the  first 
four  are  very  similar,  each  beginning  with  a repre- 
sentation of  the  great  calamity  that  has  befallen 
the  city  and  people,  and  then  rising  through  the 
thought  of  Jehovah’s  righteousness  to  the  hope  of 
his  just  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his  people. 
The  fifth  diners  from  the  others  in  that  it  takes 
the  form  of  a prayer  and  is  throughout  pervaded 
by  a sense  of  Jehovah’s  wrath,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  long  continued.  The  tradition, 
which  attributes  the  authorship  of  Lamentations 
to  Jeremiah,  can  be  traced  to  a note  prefixed  to 
the  Septuagint  translation,  where,  as  in  the  Syriac, 
they  are  now  attached  to  the  book  of  that  propliet. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  this  tradition  is  already  implied 
in  2 Chron.  xxxv.  25,  in  which  case  the  supposed 
reference  to  Josiah  must  be  sought  in  Lam.  iv.  20. 
The  internal  evidence  is  rather  against  the  attribu- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Lamentations  to  the  prophet. 
Nagelsbach,  following  Ewald,  has  shown  how 
completely  different  is  its  style  from  that  of  Jere- 
miah ; some  of  the  indications  that  were  at  one 
time  supposed  to  make  for  his  authorship  dis- 
appear on  closer  examination  ; and  the  anticipated 
restoration  of  Israel  is  somewhat  dissimilar  in  the 
two  works. 

See  Ewald’s  Eichter  des  Alten  Bundes,  vol.  i.  (2d  ed. 
1866),  and  the  commentaries  of  Nagelsbach  (1868;  Eng. 
trans.  1871),  Kell  (1872;  Eng.  trans.  1874),  and  Payne 
Smith  (in  Speaker’s  Commentary). 

Lamettrie,  Julien  Offray  de,  French  philo- 
soplier,  born  at  St  Malo  on  Christmas-day  1709, 
studied  first  for  the  church,  but  subsequently  went 
over  to  medicine,  and  was  trained  by  Boerhaave 
at  Leyden.  He  entered  the  French  army  as 
surgeon  in  1742 ; but  the  publication  in  1745  of 
a thorough-going  materialistic  work,  L’Histoire 
Naturelle  tie  I’Ame,  tradtdte  de  V Anglais  de  Sharp 
(a  fictitious  name),  roused  such  a feeling  of  odium 
against  lum  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  Leyden  (1746).  The  work  was  of  course 
Lamettrie’s  own.  But  in  Leyden  the  fear  of  per- 
secution still  dogged  his  footsteps  : he  published 
L’ Homme  Machine  (1748),  and  was  glad  to  escape 
a threatened  arrest  by  accepting  an  in^•itation 
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from  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  to  settle  in 
Berlin.  In  Germany  Lamettrie  continued  his 
materialistic  studies  in  L’ Homme  Plante  (1748), 
L’ Art  de  Jouir  (1751),  La  Volupte,  and  other 
works.  A good  deal  of  the  enmity  excited  against 
him  was  occasioned  by  cynical  and  satirical  books 
which  he  published  against  the  medical  men, 
including  such  great  authorities  as  Boerhaave, 
Linnaeus,  Astruc,  Winslow,  &c.  Lamettrie  died  at 
Berlin  on  11th  November  1751.  Frederick  himself 
wrote  a memoir,  which  he  caused  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  philosophical  works  of  Lamettrie  (2  vols.  1774). 
The  best  account  of  Lamettrie  is  in  Lange’s  History 
of  Materialism  (1878-81).  See  also  the  study  by 
Quepat  ( Paris,  1873 ),  and  that  by  Du  Bois-Reymond 
(Berlin,  1875). 

Lamia.  Demonology. 

Laminaria.  See  Seaweeds. 

Lamination,  the  arrangement  of  rocks  in  thin 
layers  or  laminae,  the  condition  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  earth’s  strata.  Shale  deposits  exhibit 
this  structure  very  plainly,  being  freg^uently  easily 
separable  into  the  thin  laminai  in  which  they  were 
originally  deposited.  Shale  is  the  fine  sediment 
that  settles  down  at  the  bottom  of  some  tranquil 
or  slightly-moving  water.  The  laminae  indicate 
interruption  in  the  supply  of  the  materials,  which 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  successive  tides,  by 
frequent  or  periodical  floods,  or  by  the  carrying- 
medium  having  access  to  a supply  of  different 
material,  passing,  e.g.,  from  mud  to  sand,  and 
back  again  to  mud.  The  laminae  of  the  brick-clay 
deposits  are  separated,  in  many  jflaces,  by  the 
finest  sprinkling  of  sand,  which  is  almost  invisible 
in  the  vertical  sections.  The  layers  are  occasion- 
ally obvious,  from  their  being  of  different  shades 
of  colour,  often  produced  by  the  bleaching  of  the 
layers  when  they  were  deposited ; but  frequently 
the  various  laminae  of  a bed  are  so  united,  and  the 
bed  so  homogeneous,  that  except  when  the  face  is 
exposed  to  weathering,  the  laminated  structure  is 
not  visible.  This  condition  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  shortness  of  the  interruptions  in  the 
def)osit  not  permitting  the  solidification  of  any  of 
the  layers  until  all  was  deposited,  when  the  whole 
set  cohered  together  as  a single  bed. 

Lammas-day,  the  1st  of  August,  is  one  of 
the  cross  quarter-days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in 
England.  On  this  day,  which  is  tlie  feast  of  St 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  it  Avas  customary  in  early  times 
to  make  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest, 
and  hence  the  feast  took  the  name  of  Hldf-maissc 
(lit.  ‘loaf-mass’),  afterwards  corrupted  into  Lani; 
mas.  In  Scotland  it  was  an  ancient  practice  with 
farmers  to  pay  the  half-year’s  rent  due  at  Whit- 
sunday on  Lammas-day. 

Liiinmergeier  [GypaUos  harbatus),  a large 
bird  of  prey,  also  called  the  Bearded  Vulture  or 
Bearded  Griffin.  The  full-groAvn  bird  is  of  a shining 
brownish-black  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  with  a 
white  stripe  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather ; the 
head  is  whitish,  with  black  stripes  at  the  eyes  ; the 
neck  and  under-part  of  the  body  are  rusty  yellow. 
It  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  in  the  Old  Worhl, 
measui  ing  almost  4 feet  high  when  sitting,  nearly 
5 feet  in  length,  and  frojn  9 to  10  feet  in  expanse 
of  Aving.  Though  by  no  means  brave,  it  is  bold  and 
rapacious,  SAvooping  down  on  hares,  lambs,  young 
goats,  chamois,  &c.,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  on 
infants.  But  as  the  feet  and  claAvs  are  compara- 
tively Aveak,  only  young  and  light  animals  are 
lifted,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  the  circum- 
stantial tales  of  their  carrying  children.  The  usual 
food  consists  of  animals  newly  killed,  but  carrion 
and  even  offal  are  not  despised.  Once  common  in 
the  Alps,  it  is  now  very  rare,  but  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  Sardinia,  the  Pyrenees,  North  African 
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mountains,  and  the  Himalayas,  where  it  often  soars 
high  above  the  loftiest  peaks.  The  lammergeier 
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is  said  by  some  to  be  the  original  of  the  fabulous 
‘ roc.  ’ 

LaiUinermoors,  a broad  range  of  moorish 
hills  in  Haddington  and  Berwick  shires,  extend- 
ing east-north-eastward  from  the  vale  of  Gala 
Water  to  the  German  Ocean  at  St  Abb’s  Head, 
and  culminating  in  Lammer  Law  (1733  feet). 

Lamorici^re,  Cheistophe  Leon  Louis 
JUCHAULT  DE,  a French  general,  was  born  at 
Nantes,  6th  February  1806,  entered  the  army  as 
an  engineer  in  1826,  and  saw  active  service  in 
Algeria,  taking  part  in  nearly  all  the  military 
events  which  occurred  in  that  country  between 
1833  and  1847.  It  was  through  his  energy  chiefly 
that  the  war  against  Abd-el-Kader  was  brought 
to  a successful  end  by  the  capture  of  that  chief 
in  1847.  In  June  1848  Lamoriciere  commanded  the 
attack  on  the  barricades  in  Paris,  and  quelled  tlie 
anarchic  tumults  of  the  Socialists.  He  was  war- 
minister  during  the  government  of  Cavaignac  ; but 
was  arrested  on  the  occasion  of  the  coup  d’etat  of 
2d  December  1851,  and  banished  from  France. 
When  the  Italian  war  of  independence  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  pope,  Lamoriciere  proceeded  to 
Rome  in  1860,  and  was  appointed  by  Pius  IX.  com- 
jnander  of  the  papal  troops.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Castelfidardo  by  the  Sardinian  general, 
Cialdini,  on  18th  September,  and  on  the  29th 
capitulated  at  Ancona.  He  died  near  Amiens  on 
10th  September  1865.  See  Lives  by  Keller  (2  vols. 
Paris,  1873;  new  ed.  1891)  and  Rastoul  (1894). 

La  Motte  Foiiqu^.  See  Fouque. 

Lampblack  is  the  soot  or  amorphous  carbon 
obtained  by  burning  bodies  rich  in  that  element, 
such  as  resin,  petroleum,  and  tar,  or  some  of  tlie 
cheap  oily  products  obtained  from  it.  The  supply 
of  air  is  limited  or  controlled  so  as  to  produce  a 
smoky  flame,  and  the  smoke  passes  into  a chamber 
with  some  arrangement  for  receiving  the  abundant 
deposit  of  soot.  For  some  of  tlie  finer  qualities  of 
lampblack  this  soot  or  carbon  is  purified  by  heat- 
ing it  in  closed  vessels.  A large  qtiantity  of  lamp- 
black has  been  made  in  the  United  States  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  natural  gas.  Lampblack 
is  a useful  pigment  for  artists  both  in  oil  and  water 
colour,  a coarser  kind  being  employed  by  house- 
painters.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  Indian  Ink 
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(q.v. ),  and  along  with  boiled  linseed-oil  forms  print- 
ing-ink. Of  it  is  formed  the  pigment  for  the  carbon 
paper  used  in  the  Autotype  Process  (q.v.).  Lamp- 
black is  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  some 
kinds  of  leather,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Lampedll'sa,  a small  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 150  miles  S.  of  Sicily,  and  80  E.  of  Tunis. 
Belonging  physically  to  the  African  continent,  it 
has  since  1843  been  administratively  reckoned  part 
of  the  Sicilian  commune  of  Licata.  It  has  19  miles 
of  coast,  and  a small  hai-bour.  Fruits  are  grown, 
and  some  grain.  Pop.  1074. 

Lampeter,  a market-town  of  Cardiganshire, 
27  miles  by  rail  NNE.  of  Carmarthen.  It  is  the 
seat  of  St  David’s  Theological  College  ( 1827 ),  which 
has  the  power  to  grant  B.A.  and  B.D.  degrees. 
Pop.  1443. 

Lamprey  (Petromyzon),  a genus  of  round- 
mouths  (Cyclostomata,  q.v.),  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hag  (q.v.),  and  like  it  differing  markedly  from 
true  fishes  in  the  absence  of  jaws,  paired  fins,  and 
scales,  and  in  the  presence  of  peculiar  gill-pouches. 
An  eel-like  form,  a slimy  skin,  a gristly  skeleton, 
a primitive  brain  imijerfectly  roofed  in,  a single 
median  nostril,  a suctorial  mouth  with  numerous 
horny  teeth  on  the  lips  and  on  the  large  piston-like 
tongue,  seven  pairs  of  gill-pouches  (whence  the  Ger- 
man name  neun-auge,  ‘nine-eyes’)  opening  by  as 
many  apertures  to  the  exterior,  and  connected  inter- 
nally with  a tube  lying  beneath  and  communicating 
with  the  adult  gullet,  and  the  striking  differences 
between  young  and  mature  forms  are  among  the 
less  technical  characteristics.  They  difi'er  from  hag 
in  the  development  of  a dorsal  fin,  in  the  fact  that 
the  nasal  passage  ends  blindly  without  opening  into 
the  pharynx,  and  in  several  peculiarities  of  the 
respiratory  and  other  systems.  Along  with  Petro- 
myzon, there  are  several  genera — e.g.  Mordacia 
and  Geotria  from  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Australia — 
differing  only  in  detail.  Lampreys  occur  both  in  the 
rivers  and  seas  of  the  north  and  south  temperate 
regions,  and  at  least  some  of  the  marine  forms 
spawn  and  pass  part  of  their  long  larval  life  far  up 
rivers.  They  seem  to  represent  an  ancient  race, 
more  primitive  than  fishes,  and,  though  their  gristly 
skeletons  are  unknown  as  fossils,  certain  structures 
called  ‘ conodonts  ’ from  very  early  strata  are 
identified  by  some  as  lamprey  teeth. 

The  habits  of  lampreys  are  in  many  ways 
curious.  Thus,  though  they  will  eat  worms, 
larvae,  small  crustaceans,  and  dead  animals,  they 
have  also  learned  the  audaciously  aggressive  habit 
of  fixing  themselves  to  fishes,  and  .scraping  holes 
in  the  skin.  The  mouth  sticks  like  a vacuum 
sucker,  the  toothed  tongue  works  like  a piston, 
and  both  flesh  and  blood  are  thus  obtained  by  a 
sort  of  parasitism  which  reminds  one  at  once  of 
leech  and  hagfish.  ‘ When  engaged  in  sucking 
they  are  carried  about  by  their  victims,  and  salmon 
have  been  captured  in  the  middle  course  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  marine  lamprey  attached  to  them  ’ 
(Giinther).  As  the  name  Petromyzon  suggests, 
they  also  attach  themselves,  as  if  to  rest,  to  stones 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  it  may  be  even  to  the 
bottom  of  boats.  Some  species  are  able  to  move 
stones  of  considerable  size  to  form  nests,  and  their 
grip  is  so  firm  that  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to 
detach  them  from  their  hold.  When  the  mouth  is 
occupied  in  its  suctorial  work,  water  paisses  in  as 
well  as  out  by  the  respiratory  apertures.  The 
spawning  occurs  in  spring,  usually  far  u]t  rivers, 
and  according  to  some  the  mature  forms  die  after 
reproduction.  From  the  small  eggs  young  develop 
which  live  wallowing  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the 
streams,  and  feed  on  mimite  animals.  They  are  so 
different  from  the  parents  that  in  the  case  of  the 
small  lampern  (P.  brunchialis)  they  were  for  long 
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referred  to  a distinct  genus  Ammocoetes.  The 
head  is  small,  the  upper  lip  semi-circular,  the  lower- 
lip  small  and  separate,  the  mouth  toothless  and 
not  suctorial,  the  eyes  rirdimentary  and  hidden, 
the  future  gullet  ( as  distinguished  from  the  above- 
mentioned  respiratory  tube ) not  yet  developed,  and 
so  on.  There  is  in  fact  a metamorphosis  in  the 
history  of  the  lamprey,  as  was  discovered  200 


Lamprey  {Petromyzon  marinusj. 


years  ago  by  a Strasburg  fisherman  Baldner,  but 
overlooked  till  Arrgust  Muller  worked  orrt  the 
curious  story  in  1856.  In  the  strrall  river  latrrpern 
— and  analogous  facts  are  probably  true  for  the 
others — the  change  to  the  adult  form  is  frequently 
postponed  rrirtil  the  Arrgust  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
j year,  when  it  completes  itself  rapidly. 

There  are  three  British  species — the  sea-lairrprey 
(P.  marmus),  over  3 feet  in  length,  rrrottled  green- 
ish brown;  the  river-lam  pern  (P.  Jluviatilis), 
nearly  2 feet,  dark  bluislr  with  silvery  sides ; the 
sandpiper,  pride,  stone-grig,  or  small  lampern  (P. 
branchialis  or planeri),  hardly  one  foot  in  length, 
like  the  preceding  species  in  colour.  The  marine 
and  river  lampreys,  though  despised  in  Scotland, 
have  been  esteemed  as  good  eating  since  Roman 
times,  being  especially  palatable  in  pies  and  potted 
preserves.  They  are  caught  in  baited  baskets 
or  traps,  and  their  eel-like  tenacity  of  life  makes 
them  useful  bait  stores. 

Lamps  are  contrivances  in  which  to  utilise  the 
illuminating  power  of  fluid  light-giving  material. 
The  most  prinutive  lamps  were  probably  skulls  of 
animals,  or  certain  kinds  of  sea-shells.  The  prin- 
ciple of  these  natural  lamps  was  long  retained  in 
the  ancient  earthenware  and  metal  lamps  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  stone  cups  and  boxes 
of  northern  nations.  Such  lamps  were  called  lychna 
by  the  Greeks,  and  lucernce  by  the  Romans.  Speci- 
mens obtained  from  the  excavations  of  the  ruins  of 
Tarsus,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  and  from  other 
sources,  show  that  they  were  made  in  considerable 
variety.  A very  primitive  form  of  lamp,  called  a 
^crusie,’ was  in  u.se  in  Scotland  until  mineral  oils 
were  introduced  by  James  Young  about  1850. 
Animal  fats  and  fish  oils  were  the  principal  sub- 
stances used  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  burning 
in  lamps  till  vegetable  oils  were  introduced — viz. 
colza  or  rape,  and  other  seed  oils  and  nut  oils  of 
various  kinds.  The  vegetable  oils,  being  more 
limpid  in  character,  admitted  of  improved  and 
more  complex  means  of  burning  them.  Progress 
in  this  direction  began  in  France  with  Leger,  who 
in  1783  adopted  flat  ribbon  wicks  in  ]>lace  of  the 
old  round,  thick,  and  smoky  wick.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1784  by  Aime  Argand  (q.v.),  who  in- 
troduced round  cylindrical  burners ; and  round 
burners,  whether  for  oil  or  gas,  are  still  known  by 
his  name  as  Argand  burners. 

In  the  use  of  fatty  oils,  the  ordinary  cajDillary 
attraction  of  the  wick  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
a uniform  flow  of  oil  to  the  flame,  and  various  con- 


trivances were  used  to  keep  the  oil  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  one  level.  In  1803  M.  Carcel  introduced 
an  excellent  mechanical  method  of  forcing  the  oil 
up  by  means  of  clockwork.  This  lamp,  however, 
was  too  easily  disarranged,  and  too  expensive 
to  come  into  general  use.  It  Avas  not  till  1836 
that  Franchot  invented  his  lamp,  known  as  the 
‘French  Moderator.’  The  main  features  of  this 
lamp  are  a cylinder  or  oil-container  Avith  a tubular 
piston  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  oil.  This  piston, 
being  acted  upon  by  a spiral  spring  placed  betAveen 
it  and  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  forces  the  oil  up 
through  the  piston  and  so  maintains  a constant 
supply  of  oil  to  the  flame.  The  spring  Avas  Avound 
up  by  rack  and  pinion.  The  unequal  tension  of 
such  a spring,  and  the  coi-respondingly  unequal 
flow  of  oil,  Avas  counteracted  (or  ‘moderated’ — 
hence  the  name  of  the  lamp ) by  placing  a tapering 
iron  rod  in  the  ascending'  tube.  This  lamp  Avas 
simple  and  effective,  and  soon  supplanted  all  other 
mechanical  arrangements  for  controlling  the  flow  of 
oil  to  the  burner  ; and  it  is  the  lamp  still  used  by 
the  few  people  Avho  burn  colza  or  rape  oil  in  prefer- 
ence to  mineral  oils. 

Mineral  oils  are  knoAvn  under  various  names,  such 
as  paraffin,  petroleun),  kerosene,  crystal  oils,  &c., 
for  the  lighter  sorts  ; and  for  the  heavier  or  speci- 
ally high  list  kinds  such  names  as  mineral  sperm 
or  mineral  colza  are  used.  These  oils,  being  much 
more  limpid  and  volatile  than  the  fatty  oils,  rise 
freely  in  lamps  by  the  ordinary  suction  of  the 
Avicks,  and,  being  rich  in  carbon,  a plentiful  supply 
of  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  com- 
bustion. The  main  problem,  therefore,  to  be 
solved  in  the  construction  of  a good  paraffin  or 
petroleum  lamp  Avas  to  secure  a current  of  air 
]50werful  enough  to  consume  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  oil,  and  so  prevent  its  passing  off  in  the 
form  of  smoke. 

P)-evious  to  the  introduction  of  mineral  oils, 
camphine,  Avhich  is  a volatile  hydrocaibon  spirit 
distilled  from  turpentine,  Avas  burned  in  Young’s 
‘Vesta’  lamp,  introduced  in  1834.  His  lamp  Avas 
constructed  on  the  round  or  Argand  principle,  Avith 
a button  or  deflector  over  the  central  air-tube,  and 
a constricted  chimney.  The  leading  features  of 
this  lamp  have  been  folloAved  in  many  of  the  later 
developments  of  mineral  oil  lamps  Avith  circular 
Avicks.  But  the  common  flat-Avick  paraffin  lamps 
now  so  familiar  to  every  one  Avere  first  made  by 
StobAvasser  in  Berlin,  and  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  in  1854.  Since  then  the  manufacture 
of  paraffin  lamps  has  groAvn  to  be  an  industry 
of  great  importance,  and  is  carried  on  largely  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  patents  in  all  these  countries  for  paraffin 
or  kerosene  lamps  has  been  enormous,  but  most  of 
them  refer  simply  to  slight  modifications  of  existing 
types.  We  cannot  do  more  here  than  mention  some 
of  the  chief  improvements  effected. 

Mineral  oil  lamps  are  made  Avith  flat  Avicks  and 
Avith  circular  Avicks.  The  circular  or  Argand  form 
of  lamp  has  been  generally  adopted  in  continental 
countries.  The  body  of  the  lamp  or  oil-container 
is  made  of  glassAvare  or  metal,  mounted  on  a 
pedestal.  The  outA\-ard  casing  of  the  burner  is 
made  of  brass  perforated  for  the  admission  of  air. 
In  the  centre  of  the  burner  the  Avick-tube  or  holder 
is  inserted.  Over  the  Avick-tube  in  flat-AA'ick 
burners  a metal  dome  is  placed  to  deflect  the  air 
into  the  flame.  Across  the  dome  there  is  a slit 
or  oblong  opening  for  the  flame  to  pass  through, 
and  a chimney  8 or  10  inches  high,  resting  on  a 
gallery  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  creates  the  current 
of  air  necessary  to  perfect  combustion  of  the  oil. 

Flat-wick  burners  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  trimmed  and  the  flame  more  easily 
controlled  than  round  burners.  They  admit  also 
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of  a better  supply  of  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the 
flame  than  has  oeen  possible  ■with  ordinary  round 
burners,  and  are  in  consequence  less  liable  to 
smoke.  The  most  successful  lamp  developments  in 
Great  Britain  have  therefore  hitherto  been  in  flat- 
wick  burners.  In  1865  Messrs  Hinks  of  Birmingham 
introduced  the  Duplex  lamp,  with  two  parallel 
wicks  and  two  openings  in  the  dome,  producing 
two  flames.  This  form  of  lamp  rapidly  became 
very  popular,  and  still  deservedly  continues  so. 
In  1874  Captain  Doty  patented  his  Triplex  lamp, 
with  three  flat  wicks  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  open  at  each  corner,  so  that  an  abund- 
ance of  air  circulates  freely  all  round  each  of  the 
three  wick-tubes.  There  are  three  openings  in  the 
dome,  and  three  flames  which  distribute  the  light 
nearly  equally  in  all  directions ; and  this  no  otlier 
flat- wick  burner  does.  This  is  a powerful  burner ; 
it  has  little  tendency  to  smoke,  and  is  easily 
managed. 

The  great  difficulty  with  round-wick  burners  has 
been  to  procure  a sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  inside  circumference  of  the  flame,  so  that 
they  are  very  liable  to  smoke  after  burning  for 
a short  time.  To  obviate  this  very  serious  objec- 
tion a round  burner  was  introduced,  with  a circular 
air-channel  passing  up  from  the  base  of  the  lamp 
through  the  reservoir  and  through  the  burner, 
which  supplied  a good  cun-ent  of  air  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  circular  flame.  This  lamp  of  necessity 
was  made  of  metal,  and,  having  a metal  tube  pass- 
ing from  the  burner  down  through  the  oil-con- 
tainer, was  thus  liable  to  raise  unduly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oil,  and  was  considered  too  unsafe  for 
general  use.  In  1885,  however,  Messrs  Defries 
introduced  an  improved  lamp  of  this  type,  with 
a thin  metal  casing  enclosing  the  portion  of  the 
wick  inside  the  oil  reservoir,  and  open  only  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  no  oil  or  oil  vapour  can  escape  from 
the  lamp  except  by  passing  up  through  the  wick 
from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  By  this  means 
the  Defries  lamp  becomes  a perfectly  safe  lamp  for 
domestic  use.  But  it  is  still  not  free  from  the 
drawback  which  attaches  to  all  circular  burners — 
viz.  the  difficulty  in  ordinary  domestic  use  of  trim- 
ming the  wick  quite  level  all  round. 

A still  later  advance  in  lamps  for  burning  mineral 
oils  economically  is  a lamp  patented  by  Messrs  Ross 
& Atkins,  which  applies  to  oil  illumination  the 
regenerative  inverted  Argand  principle  so  success- 
fully employed  by  Siemens  in  gas-lighting.  The 
mechanical  difficulties  of  producing  an  inverted 
shadowless  flame  with  oil  are  obviously  very  much 
greater  than  with  gas ; but  these  difficulties  have 
been  successfully  overcome  in  this  lamp,  now 
introduced  to  the  public  by  the  Wanzer  Company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Down-flame  Shadowless 
Lamp.  The  essential  features  are  an  annular- 
reservoir,  with  three  converging  flat  wicks,  which 
unite  to  form  a circirlar  flame  ; a glass  cup  under- 
neath the  flame  ; and  a compound  chimney  above. 
The  flame  curves  inwards,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  passing  up  through  the  centre  of  the 
burner  heat  the  fresh  air  on  its  passage  through 
the  burner  to  the  flame.  It  is  doubtless  this  feature 
which  gives  to  this  lamp  its  greater  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  oil,  considering  the  intensity  of 
light  produced. 

Mineral  oils  are  now  extensively  used  for  heating 
and  cooking,  and  the  burners  employed  for  these 
purposes  are  generally  adaptations  of  the  flat-wick 
type.  Captain  Doty  in  1868  patented  a lighthouse 
lamp  for  burning  mineral  oils,  and  this  method  of 
lighting  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  important 
lighthouse  services  of  the  world,  with  much  advan- 
tage to  the  mariner,  and  great  economy  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  rape  or  colza  oil  ( see  Light- 
house). These  lamps  consist  of  one  or  more 


concentric  wicks,  and  are  capable  of  producing  a 
very  powerful  light ; one  by  Sir  James  Douglass, 
engineer  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House, 
has  eight  concentric  wicks,  and  produces  a flame 
whose  intensity  is  equal  to  1400  candles. 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


Type  of  Lamp. 


Candle- 

power. 


l-in.  flat-'wick  burner 13j 

Duplex  M II  25 

Triplex  n „ 39 

Defries’  circular  burner, 

IJ-in.  diameter 49 

IVanzer  down-flame  burner, 

2J-in.  diameter 90 


Consump- 

Consumption of 

tion  of  oil 

oil  per  hour 

per  hour. 

per  candle-power. 

in  grains. 

in  grains. 

650 

48 

1250 

50 

1750 

45 

2290 

47 

3050 

34 

To  burn  mineral  oils  successfully  both  theory  and 
experience  teach  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
all  parts  of  the  burner  perfectly  clean,  so  that  the 
ingress  of  air  to  the  flame  may  not  be  lessened 
or  impeded  by  deposits  of  carbonised  wick,  which 
accumulate  unless  removed  from  time  to  time  when 
lamps  are  in  use,  and  which  moreover  become  a 
source  of  danger  from  their  liability  to  ignite. 
Long  experience  has  also  shown  that  a most 
fruitful  source  of  annoyance  in  burning  these 
oils  arises  from  the  presence  of  water  or  moisture 
in  the  oil  or  in  the  lamp.  The  greatest  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  Keep  the  oil  and  the  lamps 
perfectly  free  from  water,  and  new  wicks  should 
be  carefully  dried  before  being  inserted  in  the 
burner.  See  also  Safety- lamp,  Lucigen. 

Lamp-shell  (Terebratula),  a genus  of  brachio- 
pods,  or  a popular  name  for  the  whole  class.  See 
Brachiopods. 

Lam'pyris.  See  Glow-'worm. 

Lanark,  the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire,  on  a 
slope  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde  (q.v. ),  33 
miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Edinburgh,  and  31  SE.  of 
Glasgow.  It  has  an  interesting  ruined  church,  a 
large  Catholic  chapel  (1859),  the  county  buildings 
(1836),  a good  racecourse,  memories  of  Wallace, 
and  some  weaving  and  other  industries.  A royal 
burgh  since  the  12th  century,  it  unites  with  Fal- 
kirk, &c.  to  return  a member  to  parliament.  Pop. 
(1851)  5008  ; (1891)  4579.— New  Lanark,  14  mile 
S.  by  W.,  is  a manufacturing  village,  founded  in 
1783  by  David  Dale,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  the 
scene  of  the  social  experiments  of  his  son-in-law, 
Robert  Owen.  Pop.  ( 1831 ) 1901  ; ( 1891 ) 672. 

Lanarkshire,  or  Clydesdale,  a Scottish 
county,  enclosed  by  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Linlith- 
gow, Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Ren- 
frew shires.  Its  length  is  50  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  32  miles,  and  its  area  889  sq.  m.  Drained 
almost  entirely  by  the  Clyde  ( q.  v. ) and  its  numerous 
affluents,  Lanarkshire  is  subdivided  into  three 
wards,  of  which  the  upper  or  southern  comprises 
332,338  acres,  the  middle  194,211,  and  the  lower 
42,319.  These  offer  a striking  diversity  of  aspect 
— lonely  uplands,  smiling  orchards,  busy  coalfields 
and  manufacturing  district.  The  principal  hills 
are  Green  Lowther(2402  feet)  and  far-seen  Tinto 
( 2335 ) ; whilst  the  mining-village  of  Leadhills  ( 1300 
feet)  is  the  highest  in  Scotland.  The  predominant 
rocks  are  Silurian,  old  red  sandstone,  and  carbon- 
iferous, and  the  county  possesses  great  mineral 
wealth — coal,  ironstone,  fireclay,  shale,  and  lead, 
with  some  silver  and  even  gold.  The  coal  alone 
in  the  Lanarkshire  coalfield  is  estimated  to  exceed 
2000  million  tons.  The  soil  is  as  various  as  the 
scenery ; and  barely  one-half  of  the  whole  area  is 
in  cultivation,  whilst  in  1888-89  woods  occupied 
20,148  acres,  orchards  591,  and  market-gardens 
131.3.  The  orchards  of  Clydesdale  were  famous  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Bede,  and  yielded  into  the 
19th  century  £8000  per  annum ; but  now  the  ground 
is  more  profitably  employed  in  producing  straw- 
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berries,  gooseberries,  vegetables,  &c.  for  the  Glas- 
gow iiiaiLet.  The  climate  is  moist,  mild  and  genial 
in  many  of  the  lower  districts,  but  often  cold  and 
boisterous  on  the  uplands.  Lanarkshire  is  not  a 
great  grain  county ; but  much  of  it  is  excellently 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  stock  and  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. The  sheep  are  Cheviots  and  black-faced, 
the  cattle  Ayrshires  ; and  the  celebrated  Clydesdale 
cart-horses  issue  from  a Flemish  cross  (about  1720). 
The  mineral,  textile,  and  other  industries  are  very 
extensive,  and  are  noticed  under  the  towns — Glas- 
gow, Rutherglen,  Lanark,  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  Coat- 
bridge, Motherwell,  Wishaw,  &c.  Besides  pre- 
historic and  Roman  remains,  Lanarkshire  contains 
the  castles  of  Bothwell,  Douglas,  and  Craignethan 
(Scott’s  ‘ Tillietudlem ’ ),  the  priories  of  Blantyre 
and  Lesmahagow,  and  the  battlefields  of  Langside, 
Drumclog,  and  Bothwell  Brig.  Among  its  worthies 
have  been  Joanna  Baillie,  Dr  John  Brown,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  Thomas  Campbell,  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  David  Livingstone,  and  Sir  John  Moore. 
Though  only  the  twelfth  in  size,  Lanarkshire  is 
far  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  all  the 
thirty-three  Scottish  counties.  Valuation  (1875) 
£l,7i4,183;  (1890)  £2,226,352.  Pop.  ( 1801 ) 147,692; 
(1841)  426,972;  (1881)  904,412;  (1891)1,105,899— 
an  increase  due  largely  to  the  transference  hither  of 
the  portions  of  Glasgow  formerly  in  Renfrewshire. 

See  works  by  Hamilton  of  Wishaw  ( 1831 ),  Irving  and 
Murray  ( 1861-64),  and  others  cited  at  GLASGOW,  Clyde, 
Coatbridge,  Biggar,  &o. 

Laiicasllire  is  a county  palatine  of  England, 
ranking  sixth  in  point  of  area,  first  in  population, 
and  first  in  return  of  revenue  from  all  sources.  It 
forms  the  north-western  division  of  England, 
stretching  along  the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea  from 
the  river  Duddon  and  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land on  the  north  to  the  river  Mersey  on  the  south. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  and  on  the  S.  by  Cheshire.  The 
e.xtreme  length  from  N.  to  S.  ( including  the 
hundred  of  Furness)  is  75  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  at  the  south  end  43,  and  at  the  north  end 
10  miles.  The  circumference  is  240  miles,  and  the 
area  1905  sq.  ni.,  or  1,219,221  statute  acres.  Pop. 
(1801)673,486;  (1821)  1,052,948;  (1841)  1,667,054; 
(1861)2,429,440;  (1881)3,454,441;  (1891)3,926,760. 
The  ratable  value  increased  from  £10,029,967  in 
1868  to  £18,623,910  in  1890. 

The  coast  is  level,  free  from  rocks,  and  has 
numerous  estuaries  stretching  far  into  the  main- 
land. Its  ports  are  the  only  ones  accessible  to 
large  vessels  between  Milford  Haven,  in  South 
Wales,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  This,  with 
the  ease  with  which  the  coast  is  approached  from 
the  interior,  has  made  the  county  the  principal 
outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  a 
westerly  direction,  one-third  of  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain  being  carried  on  from  its 
ports.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  Ribble, 
Lune,  Wyre,  Kent,  Leven,  and  Duddon.  The 
rainfall  in  Lancashire  is  sometimes  twice  as  great 
as  on  the  east  coast ; the  climate  is  mild.  The 
lofty  hills  on  the  east  shelter  it  from  the  land 
winds,  while  the  prevailing  winds,  those  from  the 
south  and  west,  are  rendered  mild  from  the  effect  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This  humidity  of  climate  is  said 
to  contribute  to  the  superiority  of  the  hner  kinds 
of  cotton  threads  manufactured  in  Lancashire.  An 
outlying  portion  of  the  county,  called  Furness,  25 
miles  long  by  about  20  wide,  is  separated  from  the 
main  portion  by  Morecambe  Bay,  and  seems  as  if 
it  properly  ought  to  belong  to  the  Lake  District. 
Coniston,  Esthwaite,  and  Windermere  lakes  lie 
within  the  borders.  The  highest  point  here  is 
‘Coniston  Old  Man’ — ‘alt  maen,’  or  the  ‘high 
rock  ’ — 2633  feet  above  the  sea.  The  larger  division 


is  intersected  in  the  north  and  east  by  brandies  of 
the  hill-system  which  runs  southward  through  the 
counties  of  York  and  Derby,  the  chief  eminences 
being  Pendle  Hill  ( 1831  feet),  Bleasdale  Moor  ( 1709), 
Boulsworth  Hill  (1689),  and  Rivington  Moor 
(1545).  The  soil  is  peaty  in  the  upland  districts, 
hut  for  the  most  part  a fertile  loam  in  the  flats. 
Oats  and  potatoes  are  general  crops  ; wheat  grows 
well  in  the  southern  division.  Coal  is  the  chief 
mineral  product,  the  coalfield  being  estimated  at 
217  sq.  m.  in  extent.  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
quantity  raised  in  one  year  amounted  to  19,120,000 
tons.  Limestone  and  iron  are  common  in  the  north. 
Lead,  copiier,  sulphur,  and  fireclay  are  also  found. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  covered  with  a 
network  of  canals  and  railways  which  connect  the 
principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  centres 
(see  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Preston,  Black- 
burn, &c. ).  Lancashire  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  the  world,  having  about  two- 
tbirds  of  the  entire  trade  (see  Cotton).  The 
other  textile  manufactures,  such  as  woollens,  silk, 
carpets,  are  likewise  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  pre-eminent  in  the  manufacture  of  engineers’ 
tools ; and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
machineiy  is  extensively  carried  on.  Shipbuilding, 
sailmaking,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
hosiery,  and  kindred  trades  are  also  in  a flourishing 
condition.  The  county  returns,  since  1885,  twenty- 
three  members  to  parliament  (formerly  eight), 
besides  those  for  the  boroughs.  The  phrase, 
‘ Lancashire  Witches,’  which  is  now  used  as  an 
expression  of  admiration  for  the  young  maidens  of 
the  county,  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  the  crime 
of  witchcraft  in  Lancashire  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
So  many  as  twenty  witches  were  tried  and  executed 
at  the  Lancaster  Assizes  of  1612.  Twelve  of  these 
were  the  Avitches  of  ‘Pendle  Forest,’  and  eight 
belonged  to  the  Avitches  of  ‘ Samlesbury.’  A feAv 
years  previously,  Ferdinand,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby, 
Avas  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Avitchcraft. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  Avas  extremely  strong  in  Lancashire,  and 
religious  houses  of  great  Avealth  and  influence 
existed  in  every  district,  tAventy-tAvo  being  sup- 
pressed by  order  of  King  Henry  VIII.  ; tins  in- 
cluded tbe  abbeys  of  Furness  and  Whalley  (see 
Furness).  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
land-oAvners  still  adhered  in  the  reign  of  Janies  I. 
to  their  old  faith,  and  in  1604  six  priests  were  tried 
at  the  Lancaster  Assizes  and  executed.  Those 
connected  Avith  the  GunpoAvder  Plot  expected  to 
rouse  the  Catholics  of  Lancashire,  but  entirely 
failed  to  do  so.  The  Avhole  of  the  district  Avas 
continually  unsettled  and  full  of  discontented 
recusants,  some  of  them  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
others  of  Puritan  opinions.  The  people  of  Lanca- 
shire have  long  been  noted  for  their  love  of  music 
and  natural  history,  there  being  amongst  them 
many  Avorking-men  Avho  are  botanists  and  ento- 
mologists of  repute ; Avhile  their  politics  and 
opinions  have  had  such  influence  in  the  country 
that  the  proverb  has  arisen  that  ‘ What  Lancashire 
thinks  to-day  England  says  to-morroAV.’  Amongst 
eminent  names  connected  Avith  Lancashire  are  those 
of  Mrs  Gaskell,  Mrs  G.  L.  Banks,  Miss  Martineau  ; 
of  Roscoe,  De  Quincey,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Horrocks, 
Dalton,  Hodgkinson,  Joule,  Greg,  Bamford  (the 
Aveaver  poet,  1788-1872),  William  Henry  the 
chemist.  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Sir  J.  WhitAvorth, 
Janies  Martineau,  Gladstone ; and  names  connected 
Avith  the  success  of  the  cotton  trade,  as  John  Kay 
(inventor  of  the  fly-shuttle),  Crompton,  Ark- 
Avright,  Hargreaves.  The  Lancasliire  dialect, 
renoAvned  for  terseness  and  vigour,  is  illustrated  in 
AA'orks  by  J.  Collier  (‘Tim  Bobbin’),  Ben  Brierley, 
EdAvin  Waugh.  See  maps  at  Manchester  and  at 
Lake  District. 
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See  Baines,  Lancashire  (1836;  new  ed.  by  Croston, 
1888);  Espinasse,  Worthies  {\S>Ti-n)  ; Nodal 

and  Milner,  Dialects  (1882) ; and  works  by  Butterworth 
(1841),  Grindon  (1866, 1882,  1892),  Axon  (1883). 

Lancaster,  the  capital  of  Lancashire,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lune,  7 miles  from  its  mouth,  SIJ  NNW.  of 
Manchester  and  231  NW.  of  London  by  rail.  The 
ancient  castle,  which  overlooks  the  town,  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a Roman  castle,  and  was 
restored  by  John  of  Gaunt,  ‘ time-honoured  Lan- 
caster ; ’ it  is  now  used  as  the  county  gaol.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  (15th  century)  contains  some 
good  oak-carvings  and  stained  glass.  The.  Ripley 
Hospital  is  an  asylum  for  orphan  children.  The 
houses  are  built  of  the  freestone  quarried  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Lune  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
five  arches,  erected  in  1788,  and  by  an  aqueduct 
carrying  the  Lancas,ter  Canal  across  the  river. 
Owing  to  the  sanding  of  the  Lune,  large  vessels 
have  to  unload  at  Glasson,  5 miles  distant.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  furniture,  cotton,  silk,  oil- 
clotli,  table-covers,  machinery,  and  railway  plant. 
A public  park  was  presented  in  1881.  Sir  R. 
Owen,  the  anatomist,  and  Dr  Whewell  were  born 
at  Lancaster.  In  1698  tlie  town  was  nearly  burned 
to  the  ground.  A very  ancient  municipal  borough, 
it  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1547 
to  1867,  when  it  was  disfranchised  for  corrupt 
practices  at  elections.  Pop.  (1881)  20,663;  (1891) 
31,038.  See  works  by  Hall  (1843)  and  Simpson 
(1852). 

Lancaster,  (l)  capital  of  Fairfield  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  Hocking  River  and  Canal,  32  miles  SE.  of 
Columbus,  with  machine- works  and  railway  shops. 
Pop.  (1890)  1550. — (2)  Capital  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  69  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Besides  a large  court-house  and  numerous  churches, 
it  contains  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  (German 
Reformed)  College,  and  a theological  seminary  of 
the  same  body.  There  are  large  cotton-mills,  and 
tanneries,  breweries,  potteries,  and  a number  of 
other  manufactories  ; arid  extensive  warehouses  for 
tobacco  have  been  built.  Founded  in  1730,  Lan- 
caster was  the  capital  of  the  state  from  1799  to 
1812.  Pop.  (1870)  20,233  ; (1890)  32,011. 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  was  created  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  dignity  of  county  palatine 
being  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  the  duke. 
The  heiress  marrying  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  the 
king,  the  duchy  was  settled  upon  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  by  I'oyal  charter  in  1362.  Henry  IV.,  third 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
passed  a law  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  should  be 
held  by  him  and  his  family  separate  from  the  crown- 
lands.  Edward  IV.  in  1461  ordained,  with  the 
consent  of  parliament,  that  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
should  be  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  ‘ held 
separately  from  all  other  hereditaments.’  This 
arrangement  has  continued  until  the  present  time, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  have  thus  enjoyed 
an  independent  administration,  and  formed  no 
part  of  those  hereditary  revenues  in  view  of  which 
the  Civil  List  was  granted.  The  revenues  of 
the  duchy  have  increased  from  £29,000  in  1847  to 
£86,284  net  at  the  end  of  1888,  the  payment  to 
Her  Majesty  at  these  two  periods  being  respectively 
£12,000  and  £50,000  sterling.  These  proceeds 
are  wholly  exempted  from  parliamentary  control, 
except  that  the  annual  account  for  receipt  and 
expenditure  is  presented  to  parliament.  The 
chancery  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  still  a crown- 
office,  and  was  at  one  time  a court  of  appeal  for 
chancery  of  the  county  palatine,  but  is  now  merely 
nominal.  The  administration  of  justice  has  since 
1873  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
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England.  The  office  of  chancellor  is  a political 
appointment ; it  is  the  practice  to  confer  it  on  a 
statesman  of  eminence,  frequently  a member  of 
tlie  cabinet,  who  is  expected  to  devote  his  time  to 
such  larger  questions  occupying  the  attention  of 
government  as  do  not  fall  within  other  depart- 
ments. The  emoluments  of  the  office  are  about 
£2000  a year.  For  the  House  of  Lancaster,  see 
Henry  iV.,  V.,  VI.  ; and  Engl.4ND,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  351. 

Lancaster,  Sir  James,  an  English  navigator 
who  commanded  the  first  fleet  of  the  East  India 
Company  that  visited  the  East  Indies  in  1600-3, 
and  on  his  return  home  was  knighted.  He  had 
previously  been  a soldier  and  a merchant  in  Por- 
tugal, had  visited  the  East  Indies  on  his  own 
account  in  1591-94,  and  in  1595  had  captured 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
board  of  directors,  and  afterwards  did  much  to 
promote  the  voyages  of  Waymouth,  Hudson,  and 
Baffin  in  search  of  the  North-west  Passage  to  India. 
The  strait  leading  westwards  from  the  north  of 
Baffin  Bay  was  in  1616  named  Lancaster  Sound  by 
Baffin.  Lancaster  died  in  May  1618.  See  Sir  Clem- 
ents R.  Markham’s  Voyages  of  Sir  James  Lancaster 
(Hakluyt  Soc.  1877). 

Lancaster,  Joseph  (1778-1838).  See  Bell 
(Andrew),  Education. 

Lancaster  Cinn,  a species  of  rifled  cannon, 
named  after  its  inventor,  which  had  a bore  of 
oval  section.  It  failed  during  the  Crimean  war, 
and  was  superseded. 

Lancaster  Sound,  a western  outlet  of  Baffin 
Bay,  in  74°  20'  N.  lat.,  connected  with  Boothia 
Gulf  on  the  south  by  means  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet. 
Though  this  opening  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  was 
discovered  by  Baffin  in  1616,  it  was  first  navigated 
by  Parry  in  1819. 

Lance,  George,  painter  of  fruit  and  still-life, 
was  born  at  Little  Easton,  near  Dunmow,  in  Essex, 
on  24th  March  1802.  He  studied  under  Haydon,  but 
discovered  that  his  strength  lay  in  painting  fruit, 
game,  and  similar  subjects.  Specimens  from  his 
brush  in  this  line  were  exhibited  year  after  year  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  British  Institution.  His 
admission  that  he  had  ‘ restored  ’ parts  of  Velaz- 
quez’ ‘ Boar  Hunt  ’ caused  a stir  of  controversy  in 
1853.  Lance  died  at  Sunnyside,  near  Birkenhead, 
on  18th  June  1864. 

Laiicelet.  See  Amphioxus. 

Lancers,  a branch  of  Cavalry  (q.v.)  introduced 
into  the  British  service  in  1816. 

Lancet-window.  See  Early  English. 

Lancewood,  a wood  valuable  for  its  great 
strength  and  elasticity.  It  is  produced  by  the 
small  tree  Guatteria  mrgata  [ natural  order  Anon- 
aceee).  Another  species,  G.  Icnirifolia,  yields  the 
wood  called  White  L.ancewood,  which,  however,  is 
not  much  used.  Lancewood  is  of  great  value  to 
coach -builders,  by  whom  it  is  used  for  shafts  and 
carriage-poles,  for  which  it  is  especially  fitted.  The 
part  used  is  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is 
very  straight,  and  rarely  more  than  9 inches  in  dia- 
meter with  the  bark  on.  It  comes  in  small  quan- 
tities from  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  from  Jamaica. 

Lancing  College,  or  St  Nicholas  College, 
a well-known  boys’  school,  conducted  on  High 
Church  principles,  and  situated  at  Lancinm  8 miles 
W.  of  Brighton,  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
Founded  in  1848,  it  has  branches  at  Shoreham, 
Hurstpierpoint,  and  Ardingly,  all,  like  Lancing,  in 
Sussex. 

Land.  See  Earth,  Geology,  Upheaval, 
Water  ; also  Land  Laws,  Agriculture,  Soils. 

Landau.  See  Carriage. 
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Landau,  a town  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
11  miles  W.  of  the  Rhine  and  17  SW.  of  Spires. 
Founded  and  made  an  imperial  city  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, it  has  some  interesting  old  churches,  and 
played  a prominent  part  in  history  as  a fortress. 
During  the  Thirty  Years’  War  it  was  taken  eight 
times;  in  1688  it  was  fortified  by  Vauban  for  Louis 
XIV.,  hut  surrendered  four  times  during  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession.  In  1816  Bavaria  became 
mistress  of  it ; and  in  1870-71  its  fortifications  were 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Pop.  11,395. — Landau, 
another  town  of  l^varia  on  the  Isar,  72  miles  NE. 
of  Munich,  has  3165  inhabitants. 

Landaur,  a sanitary  station  in  British  India, 
in  Dehra  Diin  district.  North-west  Provinces,  form- 
ing part  of  the  town  of  Mussooree  ( or  Masuri ; 
pop.  3106).  It  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalayas, 
7459  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

Land-crab.  See  Crab. 

Lander,  Richard,  the  discoverer  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger,  was  born  at  Ti  uro  on  8th  February 
1804,  and  in  1825  accompanied  Clapperton  as  his 
servant  to  Sokoto.  There  Clapperton  died,  and 
Lander,  returning  to  England,  published  an  account 
of  the  expedition.  The  British  gfovernment  tlien 
entrusted  to  him  and  his  brother  John  (1807-39) 
the  prosecution  of  further  researches  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  Niger.  In  1830  they  proved 
that  the  Quorra,  or  Niger,  falls  by  many  mouths 
into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  They  published  a Journal 
of  an  Expedition  to  Explore  the  Niger  (3  vols. 
1832).  In  the  course  of  a third  expedition  in  the 
same  quarter,  Richard  Lander  was  wounded  by  the 
Niger  natives,  and  died  in  consequence  at  Fernando 
Po  on  2d  or  7th  Feh.  1834.  The  story  of  this  third 
journey  is  contained  in  Laird  and  Oldfield’s  Narra- 
tive of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa  hy 
the  River  Niger  (2  vols.  1837). 

Landerneau,  a small  seaport  of  France,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Brest,  12  miles  by  rail 
NE.  of  Brest ; it  has  linen  manufactures,  tanneries, 
candle-works,  and  shipbuilding.  Pop.  8003. 

Landes,  a maritime  department  of  southern 
France,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  thinly  peopled 
in  the  country,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Area,  3598  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1876  ) 303,508  ; 
(1891 ) 297,842.  The  chief  river  is  the  Adour  (navi- 
gable). The  greater  portion  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  the  landes,  tracts  of  barren  sand,  interspersed 
with  marshes  and  forests  of  pine  and  oak  and  cork, 
forming  one  of  the  dreariest  regions  in  Europe.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Gascon  race,  small  and 
the  reverse  of  robust  in  appearance,  yet  capable  of 
great  endurance.  They  herd  sheep  (no  longer 
requiring  to  traverse  the  marshes  on  stilts),  grow 
Avine,  and  extract  the  products  of  the  forests 
(timber,  resin,  cork,  charcoal,  &c.).  Fowling  and 
fishing  also  yield  good  returns.  The  Bayonne  hams 
are  obtained  from  pigs  bred  and  fed  in  the  landes. 
Besides  wine,  the  soil  is  made  to  yield  rye,  maize, 
wheat,  &c.,  especially  in  the  hilly  district  called 
Chalosse,  to  the  south  of  the  Adour.  By  means 
of  draining  operations  and  the  planting  (since 
1787)  of  forest  trees  rapid  progre.ss  has  been  made 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  soil  and  its  cultivation. 
Although  it  has  a coast-line  of  75  miles  long, 
the  department  does  not  possess  a single  harbour. 
A belt  of  sand-dunes,  2^  miles  wide  and  reaching 
300  feet  in  height,  fringes  the  seashore  from  north 
to  south.  About  20,000  tons  of  iron  ore  are 
smelted  annually.  The  mineral  springs  of  Dax 
Avere  knoAvn  to  the  Romans.  The  railway  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  passes  through  the  district 
from  north  to  south.  The  department  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  Mont-de-Marsan,  St 
Sever,  and  Dax.  Capital,  Mont-de-Marsan.  See 
France,  Vol.  IV.  p.  771. 


Landgrave,  a title  of  superior  distinction  borne 
by  certain  counts  (graf) — e.g.  of  Thuringia  and 
Hesse — in  the  former  German  empire.  They  Avere 
the  constitutional  successors  of  the  old  rulers 
(counts,  graf 6 ) of  the  original  counties  {gaue)  of 
the  German  empire,  and  as  such  claimed  the  rank 
of  princes  ( of  the  first  class ) of  the  empire. 

Landguard  Fort.  See  Haravich. 

Land  Laws.  Land  being  the  universal  and 
necessary  basis  of  existence  of  the  hnman  race,  it 
has  in  all  countries  been  deemed  to  be  subject  to 
rules  of  use  and  possession  established  by  the  com- 
munity. Of  these  rules  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society  we  have  no  Avritten  record,  for  they  Avere 
in  force  before  Avriting  Avas  invented.  But  Ave  are 
able  to  trace  their  probable  origin  and  first  develop- 
ment partly  from  tradition,  partly  from  customs 
Avhich  survive  in  later  periods,  and  partly  from 
investigation  of  the  systems  in  force  in  rude  nations 
Avhen  they  first  come  within  the  vieAV  of  competent 
observers.  The  formation  of  rules  begins  Avhen 
civilisation  or  population  has  advanced  so  far  as  to 
render  the  regulation  of  conflicting  rights  desirable. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  only  laAV  was  that  of  the 
strongest : each  man  or  each  tribe  occupied  what  he 
or  it  could  conquer,  and  so  much  as  it  Avas  Avithin 
the  poAver  of  either  to  defend  from  hostile  aggres- 
sion. Hunting,  and  afterAvards  pasturage,  were  the 
only  uses  to  Avhich  land  Avas  then  devoted.  But 
as  the  tribes  greAv  in  numbers,  and  a nomad  life 
became  fatiguing,  or  inadequate  to  supply  the 
means  of  existence,  incipient  agriculture  led  to 
the  establishment  of  settlements  more  or  less 
permanent.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  Ave  begin 
to  meet  with  the  recognition  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  culture  and  possession.  The  Roman 
Avriters,  Avho  examined  Avith  marked  interest 
tlie  contemporary  institutions  of  their  German 
enemies,  shoAv  us  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
settled  life.  The  wealth  of  the  tribe  lay  still  in 
herds  of  cattle,  but  a portion  of  the  land  around 
the  villages  Avas  cultivated.  This  land  Avas  annu- 
ally allotted  to  heads  of  families,  and  Avas  changed 
in  rotation  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  ensure 
equality.  Such  arrangements  survive  in  Europe  to 
the  present  day.  In  Servia  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
principalities  the  family  property  is  still  held  in 
some  degree  in  common,  and  every  member  of  the 
household  is  considered  to  have  a right  to  reside  in 
the  family  dwelling,  and  to  share  in  the  produce  of 
the  family  fields.  The  Russian  mir,  or  village, 
preserves  similar  characteristics.  It  is  a com- 
munity recognised  by  the  state  as  joint-proprietor 
of  the  village  lands,  and  jointly  responsible  for  the 
taxes.  The  lands  themselves,  Avith  their  apportion- 
ment of  taxes,  are  allotted  by  the  community  among 
its  several  families.  Where  the  land  is  poor  the 
division  is  seldom  changed,  but  Avhere  it  is  rich  a 
fresh  arrangement  is  made  at  freqirent  intervals  or 
even  every  year.  This  village  system  prevails  also 
in  India,  though  there  the  division  has  become 
permanent.  In  Great  Britain,  as  Avill  be  seen  here- 
after, its  existence  Avas  unquestionable,  and  traces 
of  it  survive  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  customs 
and  nomenclature  of  numerous  districts. 

Such  rudimentary  systems  are,  hoAvever,  from 
their  oAvn  nature  destined  to  extinction  as  popula- 
tion increases.  The  family  groAvs  into  the  village, 
but  the  village  finds  its  bounds  restricted  more  and 
more  by  the  pressure  of  neighbours,  Avhile  every 
year  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  Avithin  its 
limited  space  becomes  larger.  Thus  more  labour 
and  more  manm-e  must  be  given  to  the  soil  to 
extract  from  it  increased  returm,  and  the  individual 
Avho  has  made  his  allotment  more  fertile  than  his 
neighbour’s  does  not  Avillingly  exchange  it  for  one 
Avhich  has  been  compai-atively  neglected.  If  he 
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has  eitlier  power  or  influence,  which  probably  his 
natural  energy  will  procure  for  him,  he  insists  on 
retaining  his  own  plot,  and  on  handing  it  on  to 
his  own  family.  As  all  who  are  in  the  like  position 
will  make  a like  claim,  it  easily  becomes  established 
as  a right,  and  the  more  that  labour  is  employed 
on  the  separate  property  the  jiiore  impregnable  does 
the  title  tend  to  become.  This  stage  has  always 
been  reached  by  the  time  that  the  nation  in  which 
it  prevails  comes  to  have  a recognised  code  and 
written  laws.  The  laws  of  the  Israelites  (it  matters 
nothing  whether  prescribed  by  Moses,  or  compiled  at 
a later  date  from  tradition,  or  from  theories  of  sound 
policy  and  justice)  recognised  that  the  tribe  had  a 
title  to  a certain  district,  but  that  each  member  of 
the  tribe  had  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to 
his  own  .oeparate  portion  of  land.  This  right  was 
guarded  by  a law,  at  once  of  equal  partition  and 
of  entail,  under  which  alienation  was  only  valid 
for  a term  of  forty-nine  years.  In  Greece  private 
ownership  was  fully  established.  In  Rome  every 
family  had  its  permanent  share  allotted  to  it.  The 
survival  of  the  idea  of  community  was  limited  to 
the  common  lands,  which  by  conquest  became  of 
immense  extent.  But  the  object  of  the  agrarian 
agitation  whicli  covers  so  many  pages  of  Roman 
history  was  not  to  revert  to  the  original  com- 
munity of  possession,  but  only  to  secure  that  of 
the  remaining  common  lands  each  citizen,  however 
poor,  should  be  deemed  entitled  to  receive  a grant 
for  his  future  possession  in  exclusive  and  private 
property. 

From  this  general  sketch  of  the  origin  of  private 
property  in  land  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
its  development  in  modern  times,  and  especially  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  system  of  ownership  of  land  in  England 
under  the  Saxons  was  substantially  the  same  as 
among  their  Germanic  ancestors.  There  was  still 
ample  space  for  all.  The  village  community  re- 
mained the  unit  of  social  arrangements,  and  held 
generally  large  areas  of  forest  or  heath  in  common, 
on  which  every  villager  had  a right  to  pasture  stock. 
The  small  area  of  land  under  tillage  was  appro- 
priated to  individuals,  sometimes  in  understood 
permanence,  especially  where  a family  held  a posi- 
tion of  jjre-eminence,  sometimes  under  a custom  of 
more  or  less  frequent  redivision  or  appropriation. 
This  village  system,  with  its  rights  of  common, 
survived  far  into  the  period  of  Norman  occupa- 
tion ; and  in  numerous  districts  it  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  divisions  and  names  of  fields, 
and  in  the  local  customs.  But  a vast  change  of 
principle  was  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conquest, 
bringing  with  it  the  ideas  of  feudalism  which  had 
grown  up  on  the  Continent.  Under  this  theory 
the  whole  land  of  the  realm  was  deemed  to  be 
vested  primarily  in  the  sovereign.  By  him  it 
was  granted  in  knight-fee  to  certain  nobles  or 
gentlemen,  who  in  return  were  bound  to  perform 
all  duties  of  a vassal  to  his  lord,  and  in  especial 
to  furnish  a contingent  of  armed  men  to  support 
him  in  war.  Default  in  these  duties  involved 
forfeiture,  but  if  performed  punctually  (or  so  far 
as  the  lord  could  enforce  punctuality)  the  vassal 
was  supreme  in  the  territory  granted  to  him.  By 
degrees  he  gained  the  right  of  sub-infeudation — 
i.e.  of  making  similar  grants  of  portions  of  his  land 
to  others,  to  be  held  by  them  as  his  vassals.  This 
privilege  was  abolished  in  England  by  the  statute 
Qnia  Eni2}tores,  18  Edw.  I.,  which  recognised  the 
right  of  a vassal  to  sell,  but  required  that  the 
purchaser  should  hold  subject  to  the  original  lord. 
At  a still  later  period  the  owner  of  land  in  England 
acquired  the  right  of  devising  land  by  will  (32 
Henry  VIII.  chap.  1 ).  But  the  system  of  feudal 
tenures  was  swept  away  in  England  by  the  statute 
12  Charles  II.  chap.  24,  which  abolished  all  services. 


already  long  fallen  into  disuse,  of  the  nature  of 
military  aid  to  the  sovereign.  Meantime  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  laws  had  been  chiefly  affected  by 
the  struggle  between  parliament,  representing  the 
wishes  of  the  great  nobles,  the  courts  of  law, 
guided  by  judges  sprung  mainly  from  the  people, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  in  its  earlier 
stages  was  inspired  by  the  church.  The  statute  De 
Donis  established  entails.  But  these  were  defeated 
by  fictions,  called  fines  and  recoveries,  sanctioned 
by  the  courts  of  law.  Parliament  passed  acts  for- 
bidding alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain,  chiefly 
in  order  to  prevent  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
church.  But  these  were  defeated  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  giving  effect  to  trusts  for  religious  cor- 
porations. Parliament  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27 
JHenry  VIII.  chap.  10,  annulled  such  trusts.  But 
again  the  judges  defeated  the  statute  by  declaring 
that  it  did  not  apply  where  a trust  was  created  to 
hold  for  another,  who  again  was  to  hold  for  a third 
person.  At  last  a device  was  hit  upon  by  the 
ingenuity  of  la^vyers  under  which  the  effect  of 
entails  has  been  attained  by  means  of  what  are 
called  Settlements,  under  which  the  operation  of 
natural  motives  is  brought  into  play  to  induce 
each  successive  owner  to  restrict  himself  to  a life- 
interest  only.  By  this  system,  which  applies  to  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  England, 
estates  are  preserved  in  families,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  but  at  the  cost  of  grave  evils, 
arising  from  the  restraint  placed  on  the  powers  of 
the  actual  possessor. 

In  Scotland  the  feudal  system  superseded  that  of 
clanship  ; and  the  chief  of  the  clan,  who  was  at  first 
only  the  village  headman,  acquired  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  the  sole  title  to  the  land  which  supported 
the  community.  But  sub-infeudation  Avas  never 
abolished  in  Scotland.  It  formed  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  conveyancing  till  past  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  and  it  is  still  in  practical  use  in  the 
creation  of  ‘ feus.  ’ Entails  also,  in  all  their  strict- 
ness, were  recognised  as  valid  from  the  year  1696, 
and  only  since  1848  have  been  subjected  to  restraints 
resembling  those  which  were  from  the  first  imposed 
upon  them  in  England  by  the  fictions  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  courts  of  law.  Legislation  sub- 
sequent to  1848  has  enabled  every  owner  under  an 
entail  to  acquire  the  fee-simple  on  paying  to  the 
next  heirs  the  estimated  value  of  their  interests. 

Feudalism  held  sway  in  France  down  to  the 
Revolution.  The  introduction  of  modern  ideas  of 
taxation  even  aggravated  its  hardships,  for  the 
great  nobles  secured  exemption  from  these  imposts, 
which  thus  fell  the  more  heavily  on  their  vassals. 
Both  in  France  and  Germany  the  vassals  were  also 
heavily  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  forced 
labour,  partly  due  to  the  state  for  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  &c.,  but  chiefly  to  the  immediate  lord, 
who  thus  obtained  the  advantage  of  gratuitous  cul- 
tivation for  his  own  lands,  while  the  peasantry  were 
left  to  devote  more  inconvenient  seasons  to  the 
work  of  their  small  farms.  In  France  this  system 
was  swept  away  by  that  Revolution  to  which  it 
had  so  largely  contributed.  The  Code  Napoleon 
now  regulates  the  law,  which,  except  that  on  death 
it  directs  the  compulsory  division  of  land  among 
the  whole  of  the  children,  practically  resembles  tbe 
law  of  England.  In  Germany  the  feudal  systeiii 
disappeared  under  the  celebrated  legislation  of  Stein 
and  Hardenberg.  To  purchase  their  relief  from 
the  duty  of  forced  labour  and  other  exactions  of  the 
lords  the  peasantry  surrendered  a portion  of  their 
lands  to  the  lords,  and  were  declared  to  hold  the 
remainder  free  from  any  service.  Land  banks  were 
at  the  same  time  established,  which  made  advances 
to  those  who  desired  to  buy  up  rights  of  common 
affecting  their  lands,  or  to  commute  rents  for  a 
payment  in  money. 
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In  northern  Europe  feudalism  took  no  root,  and 
land  has  generally  been  held  by  small  freeholders 
who  were  the  cultivators.  The  system  passed  from 
Scandinavia  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  the 
same  tenure  exists  to  a considerable  extent  under 
the  name  of  udal  right. 

The  principles  which  are  involved  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land  receive  illustration  in  modern  systems 
where  new  or  unappropriated  lands  have  to  be 
settled.  Generally  speaking,  first  occupation  is 
recognised  in  such  cases  as  a sufficient  title  to 
exclusive  and  permanent  ownership.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  unwritten  law  almost  universally  in  force 
that  occupation  must  be  actual,  and  not  merely  an 
assertion  of  right  over  more  area  than  the  settler 
can  actually  work.  This  understanding  crystallises 
into  the  rule  that  the  occupation  must  be  only  of  a 
limited  space  or  ‘claim,’  and  that  actual  labour  of 
a specified  amount  must  be  expended  on  it  within 
a definite  period.  Such  rules  are  instituted 
wherever  bodies  of  men  establish  themselves, 
whether  as  miners,  shepherds,  or  farmers.  When  the 
community  has  existed  for  a short  time,  and  is  so 
far  permanent  as  to  have  organised  a government, 
these  or  similar  rules  are  enacted  as  laws,  and  the 
authority  of  the  whole  community  is  asserted  over 
such  portions  of  territory  as  lie  within  its  powers 
to  defend,  and  which  are  not  yet  appropriated  to 
individuals.  The  state  generally  sells  these  in 
plots  to  private  individuals  for  a certain  fixed  price. 
This  system  prevails  both  in  British  colonies  and 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  latter  the  remaining 
public  lands  are  vested  in  the  separate  states, 
several  of  which  have  established  a ‘ Homestead 
Law,’  under  which  each  naturalised  citizen  is 
entitled  to  claim  a free  grant  of  a certain  portion 
of  unoccupied  land  on  condition  of  actually  culti- 
vating it.  (For  the  present  division  of  land  in 
Britain,  see  Agriculture,  Vol.  I.  p.  102 ; see  also 
United  States,  &c.) 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  ownership  in  land,  in  the 
leading  systems  of  village  communities  and  of 
feudalism,  is  that  it  is  ultimately  vested  in  the 
state  or  nation.  But  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
individual  ownership,  subject  to  such  services  or 
other  equivalent  as  the  state  may  demand,  is 
universally  recognised  as  the  most  useful  form  in 
which  land  can  be  employed.  It  applies  the 
stimulus  of  individual  profit  and  enjoyment  to 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  soil.  Under 
this  influence  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  has 
in  all  countries,  but  in  the  most  marked  degree  in 
Great  Britain,  been  invested  in  the  reclamation  of 
the  land  from  its  original  state  of  nature,  whether 
as  forest,  prairie,  or  swamp.  The  fee-simple 
value  of  the  land  as  it  at  present  exists,  in  the 
majoi  ity  of  cases,  represents  not  the  original  value, 
but  little  more,  very  often  considerably  less,  than 
the  mere  expenditure  of  capital  within  the  last 
century  on  erection  of  farm-houses  and  farm-build- 
ings, cottages,  and  fences,  on  making  roads,  on 
draining,  levelling,  embanking,  warping,  or  such 
other  impi-ovements  as  the  situation  demands. 
These  outlays  have  been  made  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  state  would  deal  with  them  on  the 
same  principles  as  with  investments  in  factories, 
railways,  dwelling  houses,  or  other  species  of  recog- 
nised individual  property — i.e.  that  it  would  apply 
to  them  the  general  rules  of  ownership  and  succes- 
sion established  in  the  community  at  large.  Such 
rules  permit  all  property  whatever  to  be  taxed  and 
even  to  be  appropriated  by  the  state  when  the 
public  good  requires  ; but  they  require  that  no  one 
class  of  owners  shall  be  treated  differently  from 
others,  and  that  if  anything  is  taken  for  the  public 
benefit  the  public  shall  pay  its  fair  market  price 
to  the  uwner. 


A number  of  schemes  have  been  proposed  for 
what  is  vaguely  called  ‘ nationalisation  of  the 
land.’  These  all  start  from  the  principle  which 
has  been  seen  to  form  in  most  countries  the  basis 
of  land  tenure,  that  the  land  is  the  property  of  the 
nation  ; and  their  object  is  to  assert  this  principle 
in  the  direction  of  recovering  possession  for  the 
nation  from  individuals.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
posals in  the  present  day  was  made  by  Mr  Hei'bert 
Spencer,  who,  in  his  Social  Statics,  suggested  that 
land  should  be  held  by  the  state  and  let  for  short 
terms  to  the  highest  offerer.  Subsequently  Mr 
George  (q.v. ) proposed  that,  without  divesting  the 
present  holders,  land  should  be  taxed  in  their 
hands  to  the  amount  of  the  full  rental  value,  ex- 
cluding only  so  much  value  as  had  arisen  from 
improvements  effected  by  the  present  holders  or 
their  ancestors.  Dr  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  has 
proposed  that  the  state  should  acquire  the  land  of 
the  country  on  payment  of  compensation  to  present 
owners,  such  compensation  in  his  first  suggestion 
being  limited  to  their  life-interest,  but  in  later 
editions  being  extended  to  the  value  in  fee-simple. 
He  also  urges  adoption  of  a modified  form  of  the 
Homestead  Law  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
every  citizen  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a sufficient 
extent  of  ground  for  a house  and  garden  out  of 
land  in  any  situation  not  already  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  For  this  he  would  pay  rent  to  the  state. 
The  agricultural  land  of  the  country  in  Dr  Wal- 
lace’s scheme  is  to  be  let  by  the  state  to  tenants  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  ‘ occupying 
ownership’ — that  is  to  say,  of  being  farmed  by 
themselves  without  intervention  of  tenants.  Other 
ideas,  less  distinctly  formulated  by  their  authors, 
contemplate  the  general  division  of  the  land  into 
small  portions  sufficient  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  a single  family,  which  is  recommended  as 
‘ restoring  the  people  to  the  land  ; ’ while  others 
suggested  the  ultimate  cultivation  by  the  com- 
munity, under  undefined  arrangements  of  a socialist 
character.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that,  as  yet, 
any  approach  to  agreement  on  a distinct  system 
has  been  arrived  at  by  the  advocates  of  the  idea  of 
nationalisation  of  the  land.  The  fundamental 
question  whether  any  or  what  compensation  is  to 
be  made  to  existing  holders  has  yet  been  scarcely 
debated ; the  shock  to  the  security  of  property  if 
one  species  be  confiscated  has  not  been  estimated  ; 
the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  original 
value  and  value  added  by  outlay  of  capital  has  not 
been  approached  ; and  finally  the  question  whether 
the  nation  would  gain  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
transfer  from  one  set  of  holders  to  another,  or  on 
the  other  by  the  substitution  of  state  for  individual 
cultivation,  has  not  in  any  quarter  been  entered 
on. 

As  a middle  scheme  between  existing  private 
ownership  and  nationalisation,  Mr  Mill  brought 
forward  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  state  to 
what  he  called  the  ‘ unearned  increment  ’ of  land. 
His  idea  was  that  when  land  rose  considerably 
in  value  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  proximity  to  a 
town,  from  a general  rise  of  prices,  or  from  other 
circumstance  not  dependent  on  the  skill  or  capital 
of  the  owner,  the  public  should  be  entitled  to 
appropriate  the  rise  to  itself  in  the  shape  of  a rent 
or  tax.  The  idea  of  an  ‘ unearned  increment  ’ in 
the  value  of  agricultural  land  is,  however,  scarcely 
tenable,  as  it  is  the  fact  that  any  such  increment 
is  due  (as  has  been  shown  above)  mainly  to  the 
investment  of  capital  by  successive  owners.  The 
application  of  the  doctrine  would,  therefore,  occur 
generally  in  the  case  of  land  adjoining  towns.  But 
the  growth  of  towns  is  largely  due  to  private  enter- 
prise stimulated  by  the  hoise  of  profit.  The  confis- 
cation or  prohibition  of  such  profit,  which  would  be 
involved  in  a law  permitting  a municipality  to  take 
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possession  of  land  ov  buildings  at  its  original  value, 
would  annul  the  operation  of  private  enterprise. 
This  is  an  entirely  novel  factor  in  modern  progress, 
and  one  of  which  the  full  effects  can  hardly  be  fore- 
cast. 

Under  the  name  of  ‘ Betterment,’  the  increase  of 
value  due  to  municipal  improvements  in  restricted 
areas  (e.g.  a new  street,  bridge,  or  the  like)  has  in 
America  been  subjected  to  a graduated  tax,  and 
this  proposal  has  also  been  lately  brought  forward 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  mischiefs  arising  from  the  aggregation  of 
large  extents  of  land  in  the  hands  of  one  owner 
have  also  been  the  subject  or  motive  of  legislative 
proposals.  The  statute  book  contains  one  notable 
effort  to  restrain  it,  in  the  Thellusson  Act  (q.v.). 
Such  aggregation  is,  however,  fostered  by  entails  and 
by  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  while  the  subdivision 
of  land  is  the  result  of  laws  of  succession  which 
prescribe  that  land  shall  be  divided  equally  among 
children.  That  this  should  be  done  in  cases  of 
intestacy,  while  the  parent  is  still  allowed  the 
option  of  bequeathing  the  whole  to  one  son,  would 
be  the  effect  of  merely  abolishing  the  rule  of  primo- 
geniture. But  the  Code  Napoleon  makes  equal 
division  among  children  a compulsory  rule.  The 
rule  itself  is,  however,  much  older  in  many 
countries,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
One  evil  which  flows  from  it  is  the  excessive 
morcellement,  as  it  is  termed  in  France,  of 
estates  in  land.  But  this  result  is  partly  attribut- 
able to  the  system  of  subdividing  every  separate 
portion  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  obviously  is 
not  a necessary  condition.  In  practice  a restraint 
on  inconvenient  minuteness  of  subdivision  is  found 
in  the  habits  of  the  population.  Where  these  tend 
towards  emigration  (which  is  largely  the  case 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  but  not  in  France)  the 
inheritor  of  a very  small  fraction  of  land  readily 
sells  it  to  a neighbour,  and  uses  the  price  to  set 
himself  up  in  trade,  or  for  the  purpose  of  emigra- 
tion. A graver  evil  is  that  the  same  family  con- 
sequences follow  from  compulsory  division  as  were 
shown  by  Bacon  to  attend  entails  on  the  eldest 
son.  Children  are  apt  to  attend  with  impatience 
the  father’s  death,  which  puts  them  in  assured 
possession  of  their  patrimony,  and  filial  duty  is 
weakened  by  the  knowledge  that  disobedience 
involves  no  penalty.  A middle  course  has  been 
suggested — that  children  should  have  absolute  right 
to  only  a portion  of  the  paternal  estate  ( as  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  personal  property  in  Scotland 
under  the  law  of  Legitim,  q.v.),  but  that  the  parents 
should  have  power  of  bequest  over  the  remainder. 
To  arrest  aggregation  it  has  also  been  proposed 
that  no  owner  of  property,  Avhether  in  land  or  per- 
sonalty, should  be  entitled  to  bequeath  more  than 
a fixed  amount  to  any  single  individual,  though 
with  full  power  to  bequeath  the  whole  of  the  estate 
to  such  persons  as  he  chooses,  subject  to  the  above 
restriction. 

Land  has  also  been  employed  in  all  countries 
for  the  subsidiary  purpose  of  forming  a security 
for  debt,  as  by  mortgage  in  England  or  herit- 
able security  in  Scotland.  This  also  tends  to 
aggregation,  as  it  relieves  the  owner  from  the 
necessity  of  selling  a part  when  in  need  of  ready 
cash.  Estates  so  burdened  are,  however,  little 
better  than  leaseholds.  The  owner  is  necessarily 
short  of  capital  to  improve  them,  while  led  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  greater  wealth  than  he 
actually  possesses.  Tlie  lender  of  the  money  is 
also  a strict  creditor,  seldom  inclined  to  grant 
indulgence  in  time,  and  never  to  concede  abate- 
ment in  amount  even  in  bad  seasons.  The  evil  is 
very  ancient  and  very  widely  spread.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  many  insurrections  in  Koine,  and  at 


this  day  is  even  more  prevalent  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  in  Britain.  Vast  tracts  of  land  in 
eastern  Europe  are  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry  into  those  of  money-lenders,  and  in 
India  the  same  class  of  speculators,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  strictness  of  British  law  for  the 
recovery  of  debt,  are  becoming  a scourge  of  the 
country.  The  Jewish  law  met  the  mischief  by  the 
laws  against  usury,  and  by  the  law  of  restitution 
at  the  jubilee.  In  1880  the  suggestion  was 
offered  (Boyd  Kinnear,  Principles  of  Property  in 
Land)  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  root  by  declaring 
that  land  shall  not  be  a subject  of  preferenti^ 
debt,  while  liable  like  all  property  to  sale  for  pay- 
ment of  general  debt.  If  such  a rule  were  estab- 
lished no  one  would  lend  on  land,  and  tlie  owner 
who  desired  to  raise  money  would  be  compelled 
to  sell  a portion.  What  he  retained  would  be 
free  from  debt,  what  a purchaser  acquired  would  be 
equally  free,  and  every  possessor  would  be  a real, 
instead  of  fictitious  owner  of  a smaller  but  more 
beneficial  estate. 

The  cultivation  of  land  may  be  either  by  the 
owner  or  by  a tenant.  The  former  is  the  natural, 
and  almost  always  the  most  advantageous  method, 
in  the  interests  of  the  community,  for  it  tends  to 
induce  the  largest  outlay  on  improvements  which 
bring  enhanced  returns.  The  first  departure  from 
this  idea  takes  the  form  (unknown  in  Britain, 
but  common  on  the  Continent,  and  not  infrequent 
in  the  United  States)  of  cultivation  on  shares,  or 
metairie.  Under  this  arrangement  the  landlord 
furnishes  land  and  generally  stock,  the  tenant 
gives  the  labour,  and  the  produce  is  shared  in 
certain  proportions,  frequently  in  moieties.  It 
involves  a close  superintendence  by  the  land- 
owner  or  his  steward  to  ensure  that  the  stock 
is  not  made  away  with,  and  that  his  fail’  share  is 
handed  to  him  either  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The 
next  stage  of  the  arrangement  forms  the  system, 
once  universal  in  Scotland,  of  ‘grain  rents,’  where 
the  tenant  binds  himself  to  pay  annually  the  value 
of  a fixed  quantity  of  different  species  of  grain 
according  to  the  market  prices  then  prevailing, 
these  being  annually  ascertained  in  Scotland  by 
the  ‘striking  of  the  Fiars’  (q.v.).  The  last  stage 
is  the  agreement  to  pay  a fixed  money  rent 
irrespective  of  crops  or  prices.  It  is  preferred  by 
tenants  in  times  of  prosperity,  as  it  leaves  them 
the  Avhole  benefit  of  increased  crops  or  rise  in 
prices.  The  term  during  which  the  arrangement 
continues  is  in  foreign  countries  very  generally 
seven  or  fourteen  years,  in  Scotland  usually  nine- 
teen ; while  in  England  it  lias  been  most  frequently 
only  from  year  to  year,  and  in  Ireland  it  was  often 
for  lives.  The  last  is  the  worst,  because  the  most 
uncertain  of  all.  The  lease  from  year  to  year  has 
gained  a sort  of  expectation  of  permanency ; the 
lease  for  definite  terms  enables  the  tenant  to  make 
positive  arrangements,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  disposing  him  to  cultivate  less  liberally  as  the 
termination  approaches.  To  meet  this  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act  entitles  him  to  payment  by  the 
landlord  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  certain  speci- 
fied beneficial  outlays  made  during  his  tenancy. 

In  Ireland  the  majority  of  the  tenants  prior  to 
1832  held  under  lease ; but  after  that  date  they 
were  gradually  converted  into  yearly  tenants.  The 
prevailing  rule,  however,  M'as  that  they  continued 
in  possession,  at  such  rents  as  they  could  pay,  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  1860,  and  subse- 
quently in  1870,  1881,  and  1887,  the  legislature 
introduced  successive  restraints  on  the  landlord’s 
right  of  eviction.  The  position  of  tenants  sub- 
sequent to  the  last-named  statute  is  briefly  as 
follows.  They  all  hold  in  permanence,  subject  to 
eviction  only  in  the  event  of  non-payment  of  rent. 
Even  if  evicted  on  that  ground  they  may  recover 
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possession  by  paying  the  arrears  within  six  months 
after  notice.  They  are  entitled  also,  although 
evicted,  to  receive  payment  for  any  permanent 
improvements  they  have  made.  They  may  sell  or 
bequeath  their  right  of  tenancy  at  pleasure.  The 
rent  is  fixed  (if  the  tenant  desires)  by  the  Land 
Commissioners,  after  examination  by  valuers  ; but 
it  is  subject  to  revision  every  fifteen  years — so, 
however,  that  it  is  not  to  be  raised  in  respect  of 
any  improvements  made  in  the  interval  by  the  ten- 
ant. During  three  years  of  low  prices  (1886-89) 
the  tenant  was  entitled  to  obtain  a new  valuation 


and  reduction,  and  all  judicial  rents  were  further 
reduced  according  to  an  official  scale,  based  on 
current  prices  for  each  year.  In  1882  an  Arrears 
Act  wiped  out  all  arrears  tlien  due  by  tenants, 
on  payment  of  only  one  year’s  rent.  In  1870  the 
‘ Bright  clauses  ’ granted  advances  by  the  state  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  price  to  enable 
tenants  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  their  holdings 
from  landlords  who  were  disposed  to  sell.  The 
‘Ashbourne  Act’  in  1885  e.xtended  this  boon  to  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  price,  and  the 
tenant  paying  interest  on  this  at  4 per  cent,  per 
annum  for  forty-nine  years  clears  himself  of  the 
full  amount.  The  amount  to  be  thus  advanced  by 
the  state  was  at  first  limited  to  £5,000,000.  In  1888 
£5,000,000  more  were  granted;  and  these  sums  being 
absorbed,  a bill  was  in  the  session  of  1890  intro- 
duced into  parliament  extending  the  sum  to  about 
£.30,000,000,  under  some  slight  modifications.  The 
Land  Law  Act  of  1896  extends  and  simplifies  the 
fixing  of  fair  rents,  simplifies  purchase,  and  extends 
the  powers  of  the  Congested  District  Board  and 
facilitates  advances  from  tlie  Land  Commission. 

For  the  land-tax  imposed  in  Britain  on  land  and 
houses  for  iniiqroses  of  revenue  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
subsidies,  scutages,  tallages,  tenths,  and  such 
occasional  taxes,  see  Valuations.  The  land- 
taxation  and  land-revenue  of  India  are  discussed 
at  p.  115  of  this  vol. ; for  the  proportion  of  the  land- 
tax  to  other  sources  of  revenue  in  various  countries, 
see  China,  Turkey,  &c.  See  also  the  articles  in 
this  work  on  : 


Agrarian  Laws.  Entail. 

Asrieultural  Hold-  Feu. 


ings  Act. 
Agriculture. 
Allotments. 
Capital. 
Commons. 
Communism. 
Conveyancing. 
Crofters. 


Feudalism. 
Game  Laws. 
George,  Henry. 
Heir. 

Homestead. 

Hypothec. 

Labour. 

Mortmain. 


Political  Economy. 
Rent. 

Sale. 

Socialism. 

Teiuds. 

Tenure. 

Tithe. 

Village  Communities. 
Waste  Lands. 

Will. 


The  following  works  may  be  consulted:  Von  Maurer, 
Geschichte  der  Marken-Ve)\fassunrj  in  Deutschland  (1856), 
and  other  works ; Nasse,  tjeber  die  mittelalterliche  Feld- 
(jemeinschaft  in  England  (1869;  Eng.  trans.  1871); 
Laveleye,  Primitive  Property  (Eng.  trans.  1878) ; Maine, 
Village  Communities  ( 1871 ) ; Seebohm,  The  English 
Village  Community  (1883);  the  ‘Cobden  Club  Essays,’ 
Systems  of  Land  Tenure  ( 1870 ; new  ed.  1881 ) ; Brodrick, 
English  Land  and  Land  Laws  (1880);  Wallace,  Land 
Nationalisation  (1882) ; Prothero,  The  Pioneers  and  Pro- 
gress of  English  Farming  (1888);  the  present  writer’s 
Principles  of  Properly  in  Land  (1880);  E..  M.  Gamier, 
The  English  Landed  Interest  (1892);  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Agrarian  I'cnures  (1893);  Sir  F.  Pollock,  The  Land 
Laws  (1883;  new  ed.  1896). 

Land  League,  in  Ireland,  founded  by  Davitt 
(q.v. ) in  1879,  to  purchase  land  for  the  tenants,  and 
suppressed  in  1881  as  illegal.  See  Ireland. 


Landlord  and  Tenant.  Primitive  custom 
often  recognised  two  classes  of  tenants — those 
having  fixed  rights,  who  were  in  some  sort  owners 
or  part  owners,  and  those  who  derived  their  rights 
from  the  grant  or  contract  of  a superior.  The 
British  authorities  in  India  have  been  compelled 
to  take  note  of  these  primitive  forms  of  tenure ; 
in  Bengal  and  elsewhere  tenancy  laws  have  been 


passed  for  the  protection  of  cultivating  occupiers. 
In  the  Roman  law  tenancy  appears  in  two  forms. 
Location  is  an  agreement  of  letting  and  hiring ; 
the  rights  of  the  parties  are  derived  from  the  con- 
tract between  them.  Emphyteusis  is  tenure  in 
perpetuity,  or  for  a long  term,  at  a fixed  rent. 
Feudalism,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  has  shown,  eombines 
Roman  ideas  with  primitive  custom.  The  dominus 
of  Roman  law  is  a private  person  ; the  domimis  of 
feudal  law  is  the  political  superior  of  whom  land 
is  held.  By  the  English  common  law,  which  was 
formed  under  feudal  influences,  the  dominium  of 
all  lands  was  vested  in  the  king  as  lord  paramount ; 
so  that  even  a freeholder,  holding  to  himself  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  is  technically  described  as  a 
tenant  in  fee-simple.  When  the  freeholder  makes 
a formal  lease  of  his  land,  the  lessee  on  entering 
acquires  a limited  interest  which  is  protected  by 
rules  of  common  and  statute  law.  A mere  con- 
tract or  agreement  for  a lease,  not  embodied  in  a 
formal  conveyance,  creates  rights  as  between  the 
parties,  but  it  gives  no  interest  in  the  land  at 
common  law.  Equity,  however,  compels  the  lessor 
to  fulfil  his  contract  by  executing  a formal  lease. 
A formal  lease  must  be  made  by  deed,  unless  it  be 
a lease  for  three  years  or  less  at  a rent  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  improved  value.  An  agreement 
for  a lease  must  be  proved  by  writing ; and  the 
Stamp  Act  requires  that  it  should  be  stamped  as 
if  it  were  a lease.  A tenant  who  has  no  formal 
lease  oi‘  written  agreement  to  show  is,  in  strict 
theory,  only  a tenant  at  will ; but  if  his  landlord 
accepts  rent  from  him  he  is  entitled  to  a reason- 
able notice  to  quit.  The  English  courts  held  long 
ago  that  a tenant  from  year  to  year  was  entitled 
to  si.x  months’  notice,  terminating  with  a year  of 
the  tenancy,  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
requires  twelve  months’  notice  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural tenants. 

Under  a lease  or  agreement,  possession  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  tenant  during  the  term  agreed.  There 
is,  on  the  landlord’s  part,  no  implied  warranty  as 
to  the  state  of  the  premises,  except  in  the  case  of 
a furnished  house.  A person  who  lets  a house 
furnished  is  taken  to  warrant  that  it  is  in  a habit- 
able state.  The  landlord  usually  reserves  the  right 
to  re-enter  and  put  an  end  to  the  tenancy  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent  or  other  breach  of  covenant ; 
but  he  is  not  now  permitted  to  take  full  advantage 
of  such  stipulations  in  cases  where  the  tenant  is 
prepared  to  make  pecuniary  compensation  for  his 
default.  Rent  in  arrear  may  be  recovered  by 
action,  and  also  by  the  landlord’s  special  remedy. 
Distress  (q.v.).  If  a tenant  fraudulently  removes 
his  goods  in  order  to  avoid  a distress,  the  landlord 
may,  within  thirty  days,  seize  and  sell  such  goods 
wherever  found,  unless  they  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a bond  fide  purchaser  for  value.  The  tenant 
has  a’ right  to  assign  his  interest,  oi-  to  sublet ; but 
this  right  is,  in  practice,  restricted  by  providing 
that  the  tenant  shall  not  assign  or  sublet  without 
his  landlord’s  consent.  An  agricultural  tenant  had 
a common-law  right  to  emblements — i.e.  he  might 
reap  the  crop  he  had  sown,  even  if  his  term  expired 
before  harvest ; and  now  an  Act  of  1851  enables  a 
tenant  to  keep  possession  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
though  the  interest  of  the  person  under  whom  he 
holds  may  have  expired.  Extensive  powers  of  leas- 
ing have  been  given  to  tenants  for  life  and  other 
limited  owners  of  settled  land.  In  tracing  the 
changes  made  by  statute  in  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  we  observe  that  feudal  and  customary 
ideas  have  been  giving  way  before  the  application 
of  commercial  principles.  So  far  as  England  is 
eoncerned,  the  results  of  the  change  have  been 
good  on  the  whole.  Landlords  and  farmers  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  contract  system  to  invest 
large  sums  in  buildings,  drainage,  &c.  ; and  a 
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large  amount  of  food  is  thus  raised  with  a com- 
paratively small  expenditure  of  labour.  In  Ire- 
land the  English  system  has  been  widely  intro- 
duced ; hut  the  peasant  farmers  have  always  clung 
to  primitive  ideas  and  customary  rights.  They 
regard  themselves  as  owners  of  the  land,  subject 
to  a tribute  rent,  and  they  think  it  unjust  that 
rent  should  be  raised  by  competition.  See  Land 
Laws,  Repairs. 

For  the  English  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  see  the 
standard  work  of  Woodfall;  Irish  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  expounded  in  Koche  and  Bearden’s  Irish  Land 
Code.  See  also  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
Commission,  presented  in  1882. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland  a lease  assumes  the  form 
of  a contract,  binding  on  the  parties ; and  by  a 
statute  of  1449  leases  were  made  binding  on  sin- 
gular successors — i.e.  on  those  who  may  purchase 
from  the  lessor.  If  the  lease  he  for  more  than  a 
year  it  must  he  in  writing,  the  term  and  the  rent 
should  he  specified,  and  possession  must  he  taken 
hy  the  tenant.  A written  obligation  to  grant  a 
lease  is  equivalent  to  a lease ; and  an  agreement 
for  a lease  must  he  stamped  as  a lease.  When  the 
term  of  a lease  has  expired  it  may  be  continued 
from  year  to  year  hy  ‘tacit  relocation.’  The 
remedies  given  to  a landlord  in  respect  of  rent 
have  been  restricted  hy  an  Act  of  1880,  which 
abolishes  the  right  of  hypothec  in  respect  of  any 
land,  exceeding  two  acres,  let  for  agriculture  or 
pasture.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  Scotch 
proprietors  to  grant  farming  leases  for  nineteen 
years.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  is 
designed  to  give  adequate  security  for  tenants’  capi- 
tal invested  in  improvements ; and  the  Crofters’ 
Holdings  Act,  1886,  has  conferred  on  small  tenants 
in  Highland  counties  rights  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  ‘ three  Fs,’  as  understood  in  Ireland. 

See  Hunter  on  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Richmond  Commission  (1882)  and  the  Crofters 
Commission  (1884). 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  Louisiana  is 
based  on  the  civil  law ; in  all  the  other  states 
English  principles  seem  to  have  been  adopted. 
Distress  has  been  abolished  in  some  states,  but 
the  landlord’s  remedy  is  practically  preserved  to 
him  by  the  law  of  liens  and  attachments.  In  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent  the  landlord  may  enter 
and  dispossess  the  tenant,  on  giving  him  the  notice 
required  by  law  (see  Stimson’s  American  Statute 
Law).  Commercial  principles  have  been  more 
rigorously  applied  to  land  in  America  than  they 
are  in  England  or  Ireland  ; no  special  protection  or 
favour  has  been  extended  to  agricultural  tenants. 

Landon,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
Chelsea,  August  14,  1802.  At  an  early  age  she 
contributed  short  poems  to  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Between  the  years  1824  and  1838  she  published 
several  volumes  of  poems,  and  three  novels,  besides 
contributing  to  ‘ Annuals,’  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Literary  Gazette.  In  1838  she  married 
Mr  Maclean,  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
and  went  out  there  with  her  husband  at  once. 
Two  months  after  her  arrival  she  died  suddenly 
from  having  taken  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid, 
which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a 
remedy  for  spasmodic  affections  to  which  she  was 
subject.  Her  poems  and  novels,  written  under 
the  initials  ‘L.  E.  L.,’ show  genius,  and  were  in 
their  day  exceedingly  popular.  See  Life  and 
Literary  Remains,  by  Laman  Blanchard  ( 1841 ). 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  was  born  at  War- 
wick, 30th  January  1775.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
by  a second  marriage  of  Dr  Landor,  a medical  prac- 
titioner in  that  toum.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Savage,  of  a well-known  Warwickshire  family. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Rugby  School, 
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from  which  he  was  expelled  for  insubordination. 
After  two  years  spent  with  a private  tutor,  Landor, 
now  in  his  eigliteenth  year,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  At  the  university  he  gave  further  proof 
of  his  impracticable  temper — pursuing  his  own 
independent  course  of  study,  and  flaunting  his 
political  opinions  so  ostentatiously  as  to  gain  for 
himself  the  name  of  ‘mad  Jacobin.’  For  firing  a 
gun  into  the  room  of  a Tory  undergraduate,  and 
absolutely  refusing  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
president,  he  was  rusticated  in  1794.  He  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Poems  in  1795.  Returning 
home,  he  shortly  afterwards  quarrelled  with  his 
father,  and  left  the  house  ‘ for  ever.  ’ A reconcilia- 
tion having  been  effected,  Landor  retired  to  South 
Wales  on  an  allowance  of  £150  a year,  with  the 
liberty  to  live  as  he  pleased.  As  the  result  of  a 
diligent  study  of  Milton  and  Pindar  he  published 
his  Gebir  in  1798.  The  poem  found  a few  ardent 
admirers,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  lifelong 
friendship  with  Southey ; but  it  failed,  as  it  has 
done  ever  since,  to  find  acceptance  with  the 
majority  of  those  interested  in  poetry. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1805  Landor  settled 
in  Bath,  where  his  style  of  living  went  beyond  even 
his  now  considerable  income.  In  1808,  with  a band 
of  volunteers  raised  at  his  own  expense,  he  went 
to  Spain  to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  that 
country  from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  following  year  he  purchased  the  estate  of 
Llanthony  in  South  Wales,  where  he  mainly  lived 
till  1814.  Landor  had  bought  the  estate  with  the 
intention  of  doing  all  in  his  power  for  the  good  of 
his  tenants  and  the  neighbourhood  in  general. 
Before  long,  however,  he  quarrelled  all  round  with 
his  neighbours  and  his  tenantry  alike,  and  adminis- 
tered his  affairs  with  so  little  judgment  that  ruin 
stared  him  in  the  face.  In  1811  he  had  married 
Miss  Thuillier,  a step  he  took  in  the  true  Landorian 
manner,  after  a casual  meeting  with  the  lady  at 
a ball.  The  union  proved  an  ill-assorted  one, 
and  in  1814  he  quitted  her  and  crossed  to  France. 
Throughout  all  his  domestic  troubles  Landor, 
who  had  in  singular  degree  the  faculty  of  for- 
getting the  actual  cares  of  life,  had  never  ceased 
to  occupy  himself  with  literature.  The  most 
notable  production  of  this  period  is  his  tragedy  of 
Count  Julian,  Avhich  De  Quincey  has  praised  in 
the  strongest  terms,  but  which  the  majority  even 
of  Landor’s  admirers  find  defective  in  all  the  quali- 
ties indispensable  to  a successful  drama. 

After  a short  sojourn  in  Tours  Landor,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  had  rejoined  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  where,  living  in  succession  at 
Como,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  he  remained  till  1835, 
Avith  the  exception  of  a short  visit  to  England.  To 
this  period  belongs  the  best  knoAvn  of  all  his  Avorks, 
the  Imaginary  Conversations,  a first  instalment  of 
Avhich  Avas  published  in  England  in  1831.  A second 
quarrel  Avith  his  Avife  in  1835  led  to  his  return  to 
England,  Avhere  he  settled  in  Bath  till  1858.  Dur- 
ing these  years  Landor  wrote  much  in  prose  and 
Averse.  As  the  most  solid  contributions  to  his  fame 
should  be  specially  mentioned  the  Examination 
of  Shakespeare  (1834),  the  Pcntanieron  (1837), 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  and  his  Hellenics.  The 
Avriting  of  Latin  verse  had  from  Landor’s  youth 
been  one  of  his  serious  occupations,  and  in  1847 
he  published  a collection  of  his  Latin  poems  under 
the  title  of  Poemata  et  Inscriptiones.  In  1858  an 
unhappy  scandal  (see  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted,  by  W. 
S.  Landor),  Avhich  inA'olved  him  in  an  action 
for  libel,  again  forced  him  to  make  his  home  in 
Italy.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  live 
Avith  his  family  in  Florence,  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  friends,  chief  among  Avhom  was 
BroAvning,  he  took  rooms  by  hitnself  in  that  city. 
Here,  Avith  health  and  faculties  in  Avonderful 
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preservation,  visited  by  men  who  have  since  become 
famous  in  literature  and  art,  Landor  lived  till  his 
death  on  17th  September  1864,  assiduously  compos- 
ing to  the  last  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

By  his  singularly  imposing  personal  appearance, 
his  imperious  will,  and  his  massive  intelligence,  this 
‘ unsubduable  old  Roman,’  as  Carlyle  called  him, 
was  one  of  the  most  original  figures  among  his  con- 
temporaries. A brief  record  of  Landor’s  life  perhaps 
unduly  empliasises  the  least  attractive  aspect  of  his 
character.  Irrational  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 
everyday  conduct  of  life,  he  yet  inspired  affection 
and  esteem  in  men  whose  opinions  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. Southey  and  Francis  and  Julius  Hare 
were  his  friends  of  many  years’  standing,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  John  Forster  (afterwards  his 
biographer),  Charles  Dickens,  and  others  all  testify 
to  the  essential  nobility  of  his  character.  By  a 
narrow  circle  of  admirers  Landor  is  ranked  with 
the  great  names  of  English  literature.  In  the 
sculpturesque  severity  of  his  verse  they  find  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  finest  work  of  the 
ancients.  His  ]5rose  they  place  even  higher  than 
his  verse,  asserting  that  a judicious  selection  from 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  would  be  ‘ one  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  in  the  language — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  world.’  For  the  majority  even  of  culti- 
vated readers,  however,  Landor  holds  by  no  means 
so  supreme  a place  either  as  a poet  or  writer  of 
prose  ; and  the  very  subordinate  place  assigned  to 
him  in  every  history  of  literature  clearly  marks 
where  he  stands  in  the  aggregate  opinion  of  his 
countrymen.  While  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
‘ shining  elevations  ’ in  all  his  work,  the  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  his  form,  alike  in  his 
prose  and  verse,  is  essentially  artificial  and  facti- 
tious, and  that  the  subject-matter  of  both  is  largely 
vitiated  by  the  same  irrationality  which  displayed 
itself  so  grotesquely  at  every  period  of  his  life. 

See  Forster,  Life  and  Works  of  Landor;  Sidney 
Colvin,  Landor  (‘English  Men  of  Letters’  serie.s)  ; Mrs 
Lynn  Linton,  Reminiscences  of  Landor  (Fraser’s  Mari., 
July  1870);  Lord  Houghton,  Monoyraphs ; S.  Wheeler, 
Letters  and  XJnpvhlished  Writinys  of  Landor  (1897); 
Swinburne,  Miscellanies.  Mr  Boythorn,  in  Bleak  House, 
embodies  Dickens’s  impressions  of  Landor  ‘ witli  his 
intellectual  greatness  left  out.’ 

Landrail.  See  Corn-crake. 

Laildsberg,  a town  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Warthe,  80  miles  by  rail 
NNE.  of  Berlin.  Its  industrial  establishments 
include  sawmills,  machine-works,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, &c.  ; there  is  a large  trade  in  timber. 
Pop.  (1885)24,896;  (1895)30,483. 

Landscaite-gardeilillg'  deals  with  the  dis- 
position of  ground,  water,  buildings,  trees  and 
other  plants  which  go  to  the  composition  of  verdant 
landscape.  Such  in  a broad  sense  is  the  definition 
of  the  art ; for  it  may  be  employed  to  create  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  scene  where  only  nature 
in  barren  wildness  reigned  before,  or  to  merely 
improve  and  adapt  existing  natural  beauties  and 
resources  to  the  requirements  of  taste  and  conveni- 
ence. Landscape-gardening  has  been  practised 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation,  but  little  of  a 
reliable  kind  is  known  of  the  style  or  features  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Jews,  the  Phcenicians,  Assyrians, 
or  even  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  All  that  we 
learn  from  Greek  writers  respecting  the  character 
of  their  gardens  is  that  they  afforded  shade,  cool- 
ness, repose,  freshness,  and  fragrance.  The  Greeks 
cultivated  the  sister  art  of  architecture  so  well  as 
somewhat  to  neglect  gardening  : hence  Lord  Bacon’s 
remark  in  his  Essay  on  Gardens,  that  ‘ wdien  ages 
grow  to  civility  and  elegance,  men  come  to  build 
stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,’  as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  perfection. 


The  Romans  introduced  landscape-gardening 
into  Britain ; but  the  art  was  lost  when  the 
country  was  abandoned  by  them  to  the  Saxons. 
As,  however,  it  had  meantime  been  fostered  in 
France,  it  w'as  probably  reintroduced  by  the 
Normans.  Henry  I.,  according  to  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon (Hist.  lib.  vii.),  had  a park  (habitationem 
ferarum)  at  Woodstock,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
this  park  may  have  surrounded  a magnificent 
Roman  villa,  the  ruins  of  which — covering  about  6 
acres  in  extent — -were  discovered  on  the  Blenheim 
estates  early  in  the  19th  century.  If  the  conjec- 
ture is  well  founded,  Blenheim  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  ancient  site  as  well  as  the  grandest 
example  of  landscape-gardening  in  Britain — accord- 
ing to  many,  it  is  the  grandest  in  Eui-ope.  William 
Kent  (1684-1748)  and  Lancelot  Brown  (1715-83), 
better  known  as  ‘ Capability  Brown,’  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founders  of  modern  English  land- 
scape-gardening. See  works  by  Loudon  (1822), 
Repton  (1840),  F.  R.  Elliott  (1878),  and  H.  E. 
Milner  (1890). 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  an  English 
animal-painter,  son  of  the  engraver  John  Landseer, 
A.E.R.A.  (1769-1852),  was  born  in  London,  7th 
March  1802.  He  was  carefully  trained  by  iiis 
father  to  sketch  animals  from  life,  and  beg.an 
exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy  when  only  thir- 
teen ; but  the  first  work  that  brought  him  promi- 
nently before  the  public  was  ‘ Fighting  Dogs  get- 
ting Wind,’  exhibited  in  1818.  Down  to  about 
1823  he  was  content  to  rej)roduce  the  natural 
expression  and  character  of  animals ; after  that 
date  his  animal  pieces  are  generally  made  sub- 
servient to  some  sentiment  or  idea,  without,  how- 
ever, losing  their  correctness  and  force  of  draughts- 
manship. Dogs  and  deer  were  his  favourite  and 
best  subjects ; the  scene  of  several  fine  pictures  is 
laid  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  he  first 
visited  in  1824.  In  1826  he  was  elected  an  A.R.A.,  in 
1830  an  R.A.,  and  in  1850  ■was  knighted.  Among 
his  most  celebrated  pictures  are  ‘The  Cat’s  PaAv,’ 
‘ The  Illicit  Whisky-still,’  ‘ High  Life  and  Low 
Life,’  ‘King  Charles  Spaniels,’  ‘Jack  in  Office,’ 
‘ Suspense,’  ‘ Bolton  Abbey,’  ‘ Highland  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner,’  ‘ Dignity  and  Impudence,’  ‘Peace 
and  War,’  ‘ Laying  down  the  Law,’  ‘ The  Challenge,’ 
‘The  Sanctuary,’  ‘Monarch  of  the  Glen,’  ‘Stag  at 
Bay,’  ‘ The  Random  Shot,’  ‘ Night  and  Morning,’ 
‘ The  Children  of  the  Mist,’  ‘ Deer-stalking,’  ‘ Flood 
in  the  Highlands,’  ‘Man  Proposes,  but  God  dis- 
])oses,’  and  ‘Swannery  invaded  by  Sea-eagles.’ 
The  bronze  lions  at  the  foot  of  Nelson’s  Monument 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  were  modelled  by 
him.  Landseer  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1866,  but  declined  the  honour.  The 
last  dozen  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  much 
mental  suffering,  and  he  died  October  1,  1873. 
He  is  buried  in  St  Paul’s.  Most  of  Landseer’s  best 
pictures  are  well  known  from  the  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  them  done  by  his  elder  brother  Thomas 
(1796-1880).  Another  brother,  CHARLES  (1799- 
1879),  was  a painter  of  historical  scenes.  See 
Landseer  liy  F.  G.  Stephens  (1880),  and  Loflie's 
Landseer  and  Animal  Fainting  ( 1891 ). 

Laud's  End.  See  Cornwall. 

Laildsllllt,  a picturesque  town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  44  miles  by  rail  NE.  of 
Munich.  Of  its  eleven  churches,  St  Martin’s  ( 1477 ) 
has  a steeple  436  feet  high.  The  castle  of  Traus- 
nitz  (c.  12.32)  was  partially  restored  in  1872-74. 
Landshut  has  several  breweries,  manufactories  of 
tobacco,  wagons,  hats,  &c.,  and  an  active  trade 
in  corn.  The  Dominican  monastery  (1271)  was 
the  seat  of  the  university,  removed  hither  from 
Ingolstadt  in  1800,  and  transferred  to  Munich  in 
1826.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  war 
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of  tlie  Austrian  succession  Landsliut  was  several 
times  captured  ; and  here  on  16th  April  1809  the 
Austrians  drove  hack  the  Bavarians,  hut  were  in 
turn  defeated  by  Napoleon  five  days  later.  Pop. 
(1875)  14,780;  (1885)  17,873.  See  wmrks  by 
Wiesend  (1858-78)  and  Kalcher  (1887). 
Laiidskiieclit.  See  Free-lances. 

Landskl’Ona,  a seaport  of  Sweden,  stands  on 
the  Sound,  16  miles  NNE.  from  Copenhagen.  It 
has  a good  harbour,  carries  on  sugar-refining,  ship- 
building, and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
leather,  exports  considerable  corn  and  butter,  and 
imports  raw  sugar,  coal,  and  grain.  Pop.  (1875) 
9084;  (1888)  20,354.  The  town  was  a fortress 
down  to  1870.  Opposite  Landskrona  in  the  Sound 
lies  the  island  of  Hvein,  on  which  Tycho  Brahe 
built  his  observatory  of  Oranienborg. 

Landslips,  large  portions  of  land  which  from 
some  cause  have  become  detached  from  their 
original  position,  and  slid  down  to  a lower  level. 
They  are  especially  common  in  volcanic  districts, 
where  the  trembling  of  the  earth  that  frequently 
accompanies  the  eruption  of  a volcano  is  sufficient 
to  sjjlit  off  large  portions  of  mountains,  which  slide 
down  to  the  plains  below.  Water,  however,  is  the 
chief  agent  in  producing  landslips.  It  operates  in 
various  ways.  The  most  common  method  is  when 
water  insinuates  itself  into  minute  cracks,  which 
are  widened  and  deepened  by  its  freezing  in  winter. 
When  the  fissure  becomes  sufficiently  deep,  on 
the  melting  of  the  ice  a rock-fall  or  landslip  is 
produced.  Sometimes,  when  the  strata  are  very 
much  inclined,  and  rest  on  an  impermeable  bed 
like  clay,  the  water  which  percolates  down  through 
the  more  porous  rocks  above  softens  the  clay, 
which  becomes  slippery,  whereupon  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  slides  over  it  to  a lower  level.  This 
took  place  on  a large  scale  in  Dorsetshire  between 
Lyme  and  Axminster  in  1839,  an  unusually  wet 
season  ; a mass  of  chalk  and  greensand  here  slid 
over  the  slippery  surface  of  a bed  of  liassic  clay 
down  into  the  sea.  Of  a like  kind  were  the  slip  of 
the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland,  in  1806  (see  Goldau  ), 
and  that  which  overwhelmed  the  village  of  Elm, 
in  Glarus,  in  September  1881,  when  about  200  lives 
were  lost.  Another  notable  landslij)  was  that  of 
the  Bocca  di  Brenta  in  south-west  Tyrol  in  the 
year  following;  and  at  Zug  in  1887  a landslip 
carried  twenty-seven  houses,  with  eleven  persons, 
into  the  lake.  Landslijjs  of  a different  kind 
have  been  produced  in  peat-mosses,  which,  be- 
coming by  heavy  rains  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water,  have  burst  their  natural  boundaries  and 
discharged  themselves  on  a lower  level.  The 
most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
Solway  Moss,  which  in  1772,  owing  to  rains, 
spread  itself  in  a deluge  of  black  mud  over 
400  acres  of  cultivated  fields.  In  1880  a most 
destructive  landslip  occurred  at  Naini  Tal,  a 
health-resort  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  town  was  partly  built  on  a great  slop- 
ing terrace  of  shaly  deposit  overhanging  the  lake, 
and  this  becoming  saturated  with  the  heavy 
autumn  rains,  it  suddenly  slipped  forward,  burying 
many  houses  in  its  debris.  Forty  Europeans  and 
from  100  to  200  natives  lost  their  lives.  See  Bog. 
Laud-surveying'.  See  Surveying. 

Land>velir  (‘Land-defence’),  a military  force 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  empires,  forming  an 
army  reserve,  but  not  always  retained  under  arms. 
Its  members,  although  eare  is  taken  that  they  are 
sufficiently  exercised,  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
civil  pursuits  during  peace,  and  are  called  out  for 
military  service  only  in  times  of  war  or  of  com- 
motion. (During  the  agrarian  disturbances  in 
Galicia  in  1890  the  Landwehr  was  employed  for  the 
first  time  against  the  peasant  labour  movement. ) 
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The  Prussian  system  of  land-defence  was  called 
into  existence  in  1813,  when  the  Landwehr  was 
organised  according  to  Scharnhorst’s  plan.  At 
first  it  was  designed  solely  as  a land-defence, 
properly  so  called,  and  not,  what  is  now  the  case, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  army.  Every 
German  capable  of  bearing  arms,  after  serving  in 
the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  now  has  to 
enter  the  Landwehr,  and  remain  in  it  for  other  five 
years.  In  exceptional  cases  the  Landwehr  may 
be  filled  up  from  the  Landsturm,  which  is  not 
reckoned  part  of  the  army,  and  is  called  out  only 
in  the  event  of  invasion  ; in  both  Germany  and 
Austria  it  embraces  men  up  to  the  age  of  forty- 
two  (in  Austria,  for  retired  officers,  till  sixty).  For 
the  period  of  service  in  the  Austrian  Landwehr, 
see  Army,  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 

Laue,  Edward  William,  the  most  eminent 
of  English  Arabic  scholars,  and  the  well-known 
translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lane,  LL.D. , prebendary  of 
Hereford,  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Gardiner,  a niece 
of  Gainsborough  the  painter,  and  was  born  17th 
September  1801.  After  education  at  the  grammar- 
schools  of  Bath  and  Hereford,  he  began  life,  like 
his  brother  Richard  (q.v. ),  as  an  engraver;  but  the 
need  of  a M'armer  climate  took  him  to  Egypt,  and 
with  that  country  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
work  was  connected.  The  result  of  his  first  ( 1825-28 ) 
and  second  (1833-35)  visits  to  Egypt  was  his 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians 
( 1836 ; 5th  ed.  1871 ),  a work  immediately  recog- 
nised as  of  unrivalled  accuracy  and  completeness, 
and  still  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
This  was  followed  by  the  translation  of  tlie  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights  (1838-40;  2d  ed.  1859,  and 
many  reprints),  Avhich  was  the  first  accurate  render- 
ing of  the  tales,  and  ( though  necessarily  abridged, 
on  account  of  the  objectionable  nature  of  some  of 
the  incidents ) is  still  the  standard  library  edition. 
The  numerous  and  instructive  notes  on  Moham- 
medan life,  literature,  aiid  superstition  appended 
to  the  translation  have  been  separately  issued 
under  the  title  of  ArahioM  Society  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (1883).  A volume  of  Selections  from  the 
Koran  appeared  in  1843  (2d  ed.  1879).  Lane’s 
third  visit  to  Egypt  (1842-49)  was  devoted  to 
laborious  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  the  Arabic  Lexicon,  for  which  liis  extra- 
ordinary familiarity  with  the  Arabic  language  and 
literature  and  his  intimacy  with  the  learned  of 
Cairo  peculiarly  fitted  him.  The  cost  of  this  vast 
undertaking  was  borne  by  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  afterwards  by  his  widow. 
Lane  toiled  without  cessation  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  zeal  of  a Scaliger,  before  he  began  print- 
ing, and  then  his  first  five  quarto  volumes  came 
out  ( 1863-74).  The  Lexicon  was  instantly  accepted 
throughout  Europe  as  the  supreme  authority.  He 
died  at  Worthing,  10th  August  1876,  before  com- 
pleting it,  but  the  publication  of  the  remaining 
portions  was  carried  on  (1876-90)  by  his  grand- 
nephew, S.  Lane-Poole.  In  recognition  of  his 
unwearied  devotion  to  learning  he  received  a Civil 
List  pension  ; the  French  Institute  in  1864  elected 
him  a correspondent ; and  he  was  made  a Doctor 
of  Literature  at  the  tercentenary  of  the  University 
of  Leyden.  See  S.  Lane-Poole,  Life  of  Edward 
William  iMne  ( 1877). 

Lane,  Richard  James,  engraver  and  litho- 
graphic artist,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1800,  and  trained  as  an  engraver  by  Charles 
Heath  so  successfully  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  he  was  chosen  an  A.R.A. , partly  on  the 
strength  of  a fine  engraving  after  Lawrence. 
Lithography,  however,  was  just  then  coming  in, 
and  Lane  abandoned  engraving  in  favour  of  the 
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new  art,  in  which  ‘ he  displayed  a dignity  and 
refinement  of  expression  and  an  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  his  originals  which  have  never  been 
equalled.’  His  pencil  was  so  delicate  that  his 
lithographs  have  often  been  mistaken  at  the 
first  glance  for  line  engravings.  As  a draughts- 
man in  pencil  or  chalk  he  was  very  successful. 
In  1829  he  executed  an  excellent  profile  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  then  ten  years  of  age,  and  he 
afterwards  made  portraits  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  and  was  appointed  litho- 
grapher to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort.  His 
best  lithographs  ( which  number  more  than  a thou- 
sand) include  Lawrence’s  cycle  of  George  IV.,  his 
own  grand-uncle  Gainsborough’s  sketches,  and 
many  works  of  Leslie,  Landseer,  and  G.  Richmond. 
He  was  also  no  mean  sculptor,  and  attracted 
Chantrey’s  hearty  admiration  by  such  modelling 
as  his  life-size  figure  of  his  brother  Edward.  In 
his  last  years  he  directed  the  etching-class  at  the 
South  Kensington  Art  Schools.  He  died  21st 
November  1872.  See  Mag.  of  Art,  August  1881. 

La.liercost«  an  Augustinian  priory,  founded 
about  1169,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Irthing,  16 
miles  NE.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  partly  in  ruins ; but 
the  nave  has  been  restored  and  is  now  used  as 
a parish  church.  The  Lanercost  Chronicle,  1201- 
134-6,  a valuable  source  for  Border  history,  was 
really  written,  not  at  Lanercost,  but  at  Carlisle. 
It  was  edited  in  1839  by  Joseph  Stevenson  for  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs.  Naworth  Castle, 
1 mile  S.  of  the  priory,  is  associated  with  the 
‘ Belted  Will  Howard  ’ of  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel;  it  contains  old  armour,  tapestry,  &c. 
See  R.  S.  Ferguson’s  Lanercost  (1870). 

LanfranC,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  born  at  Pavia 
about  1005,  and  educated  at  Pavia  for  the  law. 
About  1039,  however,  he  left  Italy,  and  founded  a 
school  of  law  at  Avranches,  which  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  France.  Three  years  later 
he  took  the  monastic  vows  at  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Bee,  and  in  1046  was  chosen  its 
prior.  He  figured  prominently  in  the  Berengarian 
controversy  as  to  the  real  presence,  ranging  him- 
self against  Berengarius.  About  1053  he  came 
into  close  contact  with  William  of  Normandy. 
Although  he  at  first  condemned  this  prince’s  mar- 
riage with  his  cousin,  he  afterwards  (1059)  went 
personally  to  Rome  to  procure  the  papal  dispensa- 
tion for  it.  As  a reward  for  this  service  William 
made  him  prior  of  his  new  foundation,  the  abbey 
of  St  Stephen  at  Caen  ( 1062),  and  in  1070  promoted 
him  to  the  primacy  of  England  by  making  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  place  of  the  deposed 
Stigand.  Lanfranc  still  continued  to  be  William’s 
trusty  adviser,  helping  him  both  to  fill  the  English 
sees  with  Normans  and  to  make  the  royal  power 
supreme  above  that  of  the  church.  He  died  in 
May  1089,  leaving  commentaries,  sermons,  letters, 
and  a work  against  Berengar  (ed.  1648  and  1844). 
See  Hook’s  Lives  of  the  Archhishops, 

Lailfrey,  Pierre  (1828-77),  author,  born  at 
Chambery,  wrote  on  the  clmrch  and  tlie  philo- 
sophers (1855),  essays  on  the  Revolution,  and  a 
history  of  tlie  popes  ; but  is  best  known  for  his 
famous  (hostile)  Histoire  de  Napoleon  I.  (1867-75; 
8th  ed.  1875;  trans.  1872-80).  He  was  successively 
moderate  republican  deputy,  ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  senator. 

Lang,  Andrew,  a remarkably  versatile  writer, 
was  born  at  Selkirk,  March  3i,  1844,  and  w'as 
educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  St  Andrews 
University,  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
a classical  first-class,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Merton  College  in  1868.  Ere  long  he  plunged 
into  the  sea  of  literature,  and  soon  became  one 


of  the  busiest  as  well  as  the  brightest  writers  in 
the  world  of  London  journalism.  He  treats  the 
most  varied  subjects  with  the  same  light,  humorous 
touch,  and  he  touches  nothing  which  he  does  not 
adorn,  although  on  serious  themes  he  sometimes 
falls  short  of  the  seriousness  that  his  reader  has  a 
right  to  expect.  He  has  taken  a foremost  part  in 
the  controversy  with  Max  Muller  and  his  school 
about  the  interpretation  of  mythology  and  folk- 
tales, and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  to  his  brilliant 
polemic  have  fallen  most  of  the  honours  of  the  field. 
He  was  made  LL.D.  of  St  Andrews  in  1885,  and  in 
1888  was  elected  the  first  Gilford  lecturer  at  that 
university.  His  chief  books  are  Ballads  and 
Lyrics  of  Old  France  ( 1872),  Ballades  in  Bhie  China 
(1880),  Helen  of  Troy  (1882),  JRhymes  d la  Mode 
(1884),  Grass  of  Parnassus  (1888),  and  Ballades  of 
Books  (1888),  volumes  of  far  more  than  merely 
graceful  verse;  Custom  and  Myth  (1884),  and 
Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion  (2  vols.  1887),  a solid 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  and 
religion  of  primitive  man,  written  with  unusual 
directness  and  vigour,  and  lightened  up  by  a wealth 
of  felicitous  illustration.  Admirably  clever  and 
entertaining  volumes,  on  subjects  ranging  from 
pure  literature,  as  well  as  folklore  and  primitive 
religion,  down  to  the  by-ways  of  bibliographers 
and  gossip  of  the  day,  are  The  Library  (1881),  In 
the  Wrong  Paradise  (1886),  Books  and  Bookmen 
(1886),  Letters  to  Bead  Authors  (1886),  Letters 
on  Literature  (1889),  Lost  Leaders  (1889),  Old 
Friends:  Essays  in  Epistolary  Parody  (1890).  He 
translated  witli  exquisite  skill  Aucassin  and  Nico- 
lette  (1887),  produced  the  faultless  edition  of  Per- 
rault’s  Popidar  Tales  ( 1 888 ),  and  selected  the  fairy- 
tales forming  tlie  Blue  Fairy  Book  ( 1889),  the  Neio 
Fairy  Book,  &c.  He  himself  translated  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and Moschus  (1880) ; and  shared  (with  Butcher, 
Leaf,  and  Myers)  in  brilliant  translations  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Iliad.  He  was  editor  of  the 
‘ Abbotsford  ’ Scott ; wrote  a history  of  St  Andrews 
(1893),  a novel.  The  Monk  of  Fife  (1895),  an  edi- 
tion of  Burns’s  poems  (1896]),  a Life  of  Lockhart 
(1896),  Pickle  the  (Spy  (1897),  and  Prince  Charles 
Edward  ( 1900 ).  He  contributed  Burns  and  ScOTT 
to  this  Encyclopiedia. 

Lange,  Friedrich  Albert,  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Wald,  near  Solingen,  28th  September  1828, 
and  died  at  Marburg,  23d  November  1875.  He 
wrote  a most  valuable  History  of  Materialism 
(Eng.  trans.  by  Thomas,  3 vols.  1878-81). 

Lange,  Johann  Peter,  theologian,  born  10th 
April  1802,  at  Sonnborn,  near  Elberfeld,  studied  at 
Bonn,  and  after  holding  several  pastoral  charges 
became  professor  of  Theology  at  Zurich  in  1841, 
and  in  1^4  at  Bonn,  where  he  died,  9th  July  1884. 
He  wrote  many  ■works,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  a Life  of  Jesus  Christ  (1839;  Eng.  trans.  by 
Marcus  Hods),  treatises  on  dogmatics  (1849-52), 
Christian  ethics  (1878),  hermeneutics,  theological 
psychology,  and  his  great  Bibelwerk,  a series  of 
commentaries  on  the  gospels  (trans.  into  English), 
and,  with  other  scholars,  on  the  whole  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ( also  trans.  into  English ). 

Langeland  (i.e.  ‘long  land’),  a low,  fertile 
Danish  island,  33  miles  long  by  5 broad,  situated 
at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt,  be- 
tween Fiinen  and  Laaland.  Area,  106  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  (1880)  19,900.  Principal  products — corn,  fiax, 
cattle,  timber,  fish.  Chief  town,  Rudkjobing  (pop. 
3179),  on  the  west  coast. 

Langeiisalza,  a town  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  13  miles  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Gotha,  with 
a pop.  of  ( 1885)  10,924,  and  woollen  and  cloth  manu- 
factures. Here  occurred,  on  27th  June  1866,  an 
encounter  between  19,000  Hanoverians  and  8200 
Prussians ; the  latter  were  at  first  defeated,  but 
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being  reinforced  compelled  the  former  to  capitulate 
two  days  later.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  a sulphur 
spring  that  attracts  600  visitors  annually. 

Langholm,  a market-town  of  Dumfriesshire,  at 
the  iiinction  of  Ewes  and  Wauchope  Waters  with 
the  Esk,  23  miles  SSW.  of  Hawick,  and  22  (by  a 
branch-line)  N.  of  Carlisle.  Near  the  town-hall  is 
a marble  statue  of  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm 
(1768-1838),  and  on  White  Hill  an  obelisk  to  his 
brother.  General  Sir  John  Malcolm  (1769-1833). 
Shepherd’s  plaid  and  tweeds  have  been  manu- 
factured since  1832.  In  1890  Thomas  Hope,  a 
New  York  merchant  and  native  of  Langholm,  left 
£80,000  to  found  a hospital  here.  Langholm  is  a 
burgh  of  barony  (1643),  under  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  wliose  seat,  Langholm  Lodge,  is  close  by. 
On  the  site  of  the  town  the  Douglases  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Arkinholm  (1455).  Pop. 
(1831)  2264;  (1881)  4209  ; (1891)  3643. 

Langhorne,  John  (1735-79),  for  a time 
rector  of  Blagdon  in  Somerset,  devoted  most  of 
his  life  to  literature,  and  published  a long  series 
of  poems,  tales,  translations,  &c.  He  is  best 
known  as  having,  with  his  brother  William 
(1721-77),  produced  what  has  always  ranked  as 
the  standard  translation  of  Plutarch. 

Langkat,  or  Lankhat,  a port  on  the  east  coast 
of  -the  NW.  part  of  Sumatra,  near  the  borders  of 
Atcheen,  is  famed  for  its  wells  and  shipments  of 
petroleum. 

Laiiglaild,  or  Langley,  William,  the  sup- 
posed name  of  the  author  of  Piers  the  Ploivman,  of 
whose  life  some  few  facts  have  been  constructed 
from  the  internal  evidence  offered  by  the  poem, 
mainly  by  the  industry  of  Professor  Skeat.  He 
was  born  a franklin  or  freeman’s  son  about  1332, 
probably  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  in  Shropshire ; 
went  to  school,  possibly  in  the  monastery  at  Great 
Malvern ; became  a clerk,  but,  having  married 
early,  could  not  take  more  than  minor  orders,  and 
earned  a poor  living  by  singing  the  placebo,  dirige, 
and  ‘ seven  psalms  ’ for  men’s  souls,  and  by  copying 
legal  documents.  He  lived  many  years  in  London, 
was  named  ‘ Long  Will  ’ from  his  stature,  and  pro- 
longed poverty  seems  to  have  made  him  embittered 
and  somewhat  churlish  in  disposition.  The  last 
trace  of  him  is  in  his  poem  of  Richard  the  Redeles 
( 850  lines ),  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  at 
Bristol  in  1399. 

The  full  title  of  his  famous  poem  is  The  Vision 
of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  together 
%vith  Vita  de  Do-wel,  Do-het,  et  Do-hest  secmidum 
Wit  et  Resoun.  It  e.xists  in  three  different  forms 
or  recensions,  distinguished  by  Professor  Skeat  as 
the  A,  B,  and  C texts.  Of  these  the  first  was  com- 
posed about  1.362,  and  contains  only  2567  lines.  In 
it  the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Vision  of  Do-wel,  Do-bet,  and  Do-best, 
the  former  consisting  of  a prologue  and  8 passus 
( 1833  lines),  and  the  latter  of  a prologue  and  3 pas- 
sus (734  lines).  The  B text,  the  form  of  the  poem 
which  best  represents  the  genius  of  the  poet,  was 
written  after  1377,  and  contains  about  7100  lines, 
consisting  of  the  two  Visions  as  before,  the  former 
arranged  in  a prologue  and  7 passus,  the  latter  in  3 
prologues  and  10  passus.  The  first  part  of  the  B 
text,  giving  the  Vision  of  the  Field  full  of  Folk,  of 
Holy  Church,  and  of  Lady  Meed,  next  the  Vision 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  of  Piers  the  Plowman, 
was  admirably  edited  by  Professor  Skeat  as  a 
school-book  in  the  Clarendon  Press  series  (1869). 
The  C text  was  probably  not  composed  till  1390.  It 
adds  about  250  lines  to  the  poem,  and  is  arranged, 
without  prologues,  continuously  in  23  passus. 

This  long  poem  has  great  defects  as  a work  of 
art,  but  the  moral  earnestness  and  energy  of  the 
author  sometimes  glow  into  really  noble  poetry, 
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particularly  in  his  invectives  against  injustice  and 
wrong,  the  idleness  and  pride  of  the  clergy,  and 
especially  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  mendicant 
friars.  The  theological  discussions  are  not  seldom 
tedious,  but  are  brightened  by  vivid  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  in  his  day,  and  some 
of  the  allegorical  representations,  as  of  the  Glutton 
and  Sloth,  have  something  of  the  reality  of  life. 
The  conception  of  the  Plowman  grows  as  the  poem 
proceeds,  and  from  a mere  honest  labourer  he  passes 
into  a personification  of  the  reforming  spirit,  and  at 
one  moment  becomes  identified  with  Christ  himself. 
The  writer  is  no  precursor  of  Lollardism  on  its 
speculative  side,  or  specially  a Reformer  other  than 
in  his  revolt  from  the  slavish  hypocrisy  of  form 
apart  from  the  inward  power  of  religion,  and  his 
longing  for  a return  to  simple  scripture  truth 
without  sacerdotal  domination. 

The  metre  of  the  poem  is  alliterative,  but 
irregular.  The  dialect  is  mixed,  but  mainly  Mid- 
land, with  occasional  introduction  of  Southern 
forms,  and  the  vocabulary  is  of  unusual  extent. 

The  earlier  editions  of  Robert  Crowley  ( 1505 ),  Owen 
Rogers  (1561),  Dr  AVhitaker  (the  C text,  1813),  and 
Thomas  Wright  (1842)  were  superseded  by  Professor 
Skeat’s  exhaustive  and  final  edition  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society : Part  I.  ( A text ),  1867 ; Part  II.  ( B text ), 
1869  ; Part  III.  ( C text,  wth  Richard  the  Redeles ),  1873 ; 
Part  IV.,  Notes,  1877 ; Glossary,  &c.,  1884.  A more  con- 
venient edition  of  this  was  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
in  1886  (2  vols.),  the  three  parallel  texts  being  printed 
together.  See  J.  J.  Jusserand,  La  Poeaie  Mystique  de 
William  Langland  (1893). 

Lailgres,  a town  in  the  French  department  of 
Haute-Marne,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1530 
feet  above  sea-level  (one  of  the  highest  towns  in 
France),  184  miles  ESE.  of  Paris  by  rail.  A 
place  of  military  importance  as  key  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone, 
it  has  been  strongly  fortified  since  1868,  and  has 
a cathedral  of  the  12th  and  13th  century.  Pop. 
7157.  Langres  (anc.  Andematunniim)  in  Caesar’s 
time  was  the  capital  of  the  Lingones,  a name  cor- 
rupted into  Langres. 

LangiSide,  a southern  suburb  of  Glasgow,  with 
a pop.  of  6023.  Here,  after  her  escape  from  Loch 
Leven,  Queen  Mary’s  forces  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  Regent  Moray,  13th  May  1568.  A monu- 
ment ( 1887 ) commemorates  the  battle. 

Lailg-SOll,  a town  in  Tongking,  situated  north- 
east of  Ha-noi,  near  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kwang-si.  It  was  a centre  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Franco-Chinese  war  of  1884-85. 

Lailgton,  Stephen,  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  was  born  about  1150, 
but  where  is  uncertain,  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Devonshire  all  claiming  him.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  university  of  Pai-is,  where  he 
was  the  fellow-student  and  friend  of  the  future 
Pope  Innocent  III. ; he  rose  to  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Innocent  after  his 
elevation  gave  Langton  a post  in  his  household, 
and  afterwards  made  him  a cardinal  (1206). 
On  occasion  of  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  1205-7  Langton  was  recommended 
by  the  pope  to  those  electors  who  had  come  to 
Rome  on  the  appeal,  and,  having  been  elected, 
was  consecrated  by  Innocent  himself  at  Viterbo, 
June  27,  1207.  His  appointment  was  resisted 
by  King  John  (q.v. );  and  for  six  years  Langton 
was  kept  out  of  the  see,  only  being  admitted  when 
John  made  terms  with  Innocent  in  1213.  In  the 
conflict  of  John  with  his  barons  Langton  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  latter,  and  his  name  is  the 
first  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  of  Magna  Charta. 
And,  although  the  pope  excommunicated  the  barons, 
Langton  refused  to  publish  the  excommunication, 
and  was  in  consequence  suspended  from  his  func- 
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tions  by  the  pope  in  1215.  But  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  III.  he  was  reinstated  (1218)  in  his  see, 
and  from  that  time  chiefly  occupied  himself  with 
church  reforms  till  his  death,  which  took  place  July 
9, 1228.  See  Dr  Hook’s  Lives  of  the  A rchbishops  of 
Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  ( 1861 ). 

Language.  See  Philology;  and  Universal 
Language,  Voice,  Letters. 

Languedoc,  a former  province  of  the  south 
of  France,  hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Rhone, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  counties 
of  Foix  and  Roussillon,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gascony 
and  Guienne.  It  is  now  embraced  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Lozere,  Gard,  Ardeche,  Aude,  Herault, 
Upper  Loire,  Tarn,  and  Upper  Garonne.  The 
name  is  derived  from  langue  d’oc,  the  southern 
French  dialect,  or  Provencal  (q.v.),  so  called  be- 
cause the  people  used  oc  instead  of  oui  for  ‘yes,’ 
as  in  the  northern  provinces.  During  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  this  part  of  Gaul  was 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  a home  of  enlighten- 
ment. In  412  the  Visigoths  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Toulouse  (one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lan- 
guedoc, Montpellier  being  the  other),  and  were 
only  overthrown  in  759  by  Pepin  the  Frank. 
Two  centuries  later  this  part  of  France  was 
immediately  subject  to  the  count  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  kingdom.  The 
story  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  has  been  already  recounted  under  Al- 
bigenses  (q.v.).  For  the  Languedoc  Canal,  see 
Canal. 

Lanidie.  See  Butcher-bird. 

Lankdvatdra,  one  of  the  chief  religious  works 
of  the  Buddhists,  which  treats  of  their  religious 
law,  and  of  some  of  their  most  abstruse  philoso- 
phical problems. 

Lankester,  Edwin'  R.vy,  zoologist,  was  the 
son  of  Dr  Edwin  Lankester  (1814-74),  scientific 
writer,  and  was  born  in  London,  15th  May  1847. 
Educated  at  St  Paul’s  School  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
and  in  1872  became  professor  of  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  LTniversity  College,  London. 
He  is  F.R.S.  ami  LL.D.  Among  over  a hundred 
scientific  publications  by  him  are  memoirs  on 
‘Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone’  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  works  on  Com- 
parative Longevity  ( 1871 ),  on  Degeneration  ( 1880), 
and  on  Advancement  of  Science  (1890). 

Laiincr.  See  Falcon. 

Laniies,  Jean,  Duke  of  Montebello,  a 
French  marshal,  was  born,  the  son  of  a livery- 
stables  keeper,  on  11th  April  1769,  at  Lectoure 
(Gers),  entered  the  army  in  1792,  and  by  his 
conspicuous  bravery  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the 
Italian  campaign  fought  his  way  up  to  be  general 
of  brigade  by  1796.  He  rendered  Napoleon  im- 
portant service  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  On  9th 
June  1800  he  won  the  battle  of  Montebello,  whence 
his  title,  and  bore  a principal  share  in  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at 
Austerlitz,  and  the  centre  at  Jena,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  Being 
sent  to  Spain,  he  defeated  General  Castanos  at 
Tudela,  22d  November  1808,  and  took  Saragossa. 
In  1809  he  again  served  on  the  Danube,  and  com- 
manded the  centre  at  Aspern  (22d  May),  where 
he  had  both  his  legs  taken  off  by  a cannon-shot. 
He  was  carried  to  Vienna,  and  died  there,  31st  May. 
He  was  interred,  first  in  the  Pantheon,  afterwards 
in  Pere-la-Chaise,  in  Paris. 

Lailllioil,  a town  in  the  French  department  of 
C6tes-du-Nord,  on  the  Guer  (which  is  navigable  for 
sea-going  ships  to  this  point ),  69  miles  by  rail  ENE. 
of  Brest.  Pop.  5893. 


Lausdowil,  a hill  (813  feet)  to  the  north  of 
Bath,  commanding  a prospect  of  exceptional  beauty. 
Here  stands  a tower  of  130  feet,  built  by  Beckford, 
and  two  miles  beyond  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Lansdown,  5th  July  1643,  when  Waller’s  entrench- 
ments were  stormed  by  the  Cornish  royalists.  On 
the  spot  where  the  heroic  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  fell 
Lord  Lansdowne  raised  a monument  in  1723. 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurice, 
third  Marquis  of,  vvas  the  son  of  the  first  marquis, 
better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  (q.v.),  and 
■was  born  in  London,  July  2,  1780.  He  received 
his  education  at  Westminster  School,  Edinburgh 
University,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  in  1801.  Born  in  the  purple  of  politics, 
he  was  returned  for  the  burgh  of  Caine  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  ranked  himself  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Pitt,  and  took  a leading  part  in  that  attack 
on  Lord  Melville  which  brou^it  home  to  him  the 
charge  of  corruption.  When  Pitt  died  Lord  Henry 
Petty — as  he  was  then  styled — succeeded  him  as 
member  for  Cambridge  University,  and  also  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  administration 
of  ‘ All  the  Talents  ’ formed  by  Lord  Grenville, 
but  held  office  for  about  a year  only.  In  1809, 
and  after  having  represented  the  borough  of 
Camelford  for  a short  time,  he  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  his  half-brother  to  the  marquisate  of 
Lansdowne.  A sincere  though  cautious  Liberal, 
he  in  1826  entered  the  Canning  cabinet ; and  in 
the  short  Goderich  administration  he  presided  at 
the  Foreign  Ottice.  When,  in  1830,  the  Wliigs 
came  into  power  under  Lord  Grey,  Lansdowne 
became  President  of  the  Council,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  He  held  this  office,  with  a short  interval, 
till  September  1841.  Five  years  later,  under  Lord 
John  Russell,  he  resumed  his  post,  taking  with  it 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  held 
it  till  1852.  In  that  year  he  was  requested 
to  form  an  administration,  but  consented  to  serve 
without  office  in  the  coalition  cabinet  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  When  that  ministry  fell  in  1855,  Lans- 
downe was  again  asked  to  accept  the  premiership, 
but  he  once  more  declined,  although  he  consented 
to  help  Lord  Palmerston  as  he  had  heljied  Lord 
Aberdeen.  He  refused  a dukedom.  After  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Lansdowne  was 
recognised  as  the  patriarch  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
while  almost  up  to  his  death  his  advice  was 
asked  at  his  seat  of  Bowood  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  was  the  attached  j)ersonal 
friend  of  the  Queen.  Fond  of  literature  and  of 
the  company  of  men  of  letters,  he  formed  a great 
library,  and  one  of  the  best  collections  of  pictures 
and  statuary  in  the  kingdom.  He  died  January  31, 
1863. 

The  political  biographies  of  the  period  in  -which  Lans- 
downe lived  abound  in  references  to  liim.  A considerable 
number  of  his  letters  on  public  affairs  appear  in  Lord 
Melbourne’s  Papers,  edited  by  Lloyd  C.  .Sanders  ( 1889 ). 
The  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  by  Spencer  Walpole 
(1889),  illustrates  in  a remarkable  manner  the  quiet  but 
great  influence  exerted  by  Lansdowne  in  the  councils 
of  his  party. 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty 
Fitzmaurice,  fifth  Marquis  of,  was  born  January 
14,  1845.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  he  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  1866, 
and,  attaching  himself  to  the  Liberal  party,  was  a 
Commissioner  of  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Treasury  of  Ireland  from  1868  to  1872.  Between 
1872  and  1874  he  was  Under-secretary  for  War. 
In  1880  he  again  took  office  under  Mr  Gladstone 
as  Under-secretary  for  India,  but  resigned  owing 
to  a difference  with  his  chief  over  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  (Ireland)  Bill.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  Governor-general  of  the  Dominion  of 
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Canada,  in  1888  Governor-general  of  India,  in  1895 
Secretary  for  War,  and  in  1900  Foreign  Secretary. 
See  a book  by  G.  W.  Forrest  on  bis  Indian  ad- 
ministration (1894). 

Lansing*  the  capital  of  Michigan,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Grand  River,  85  miles  WNW.  of  Detroit,  at 
the  meeting-point  of  four  railways.  It  contains 
the  state  capitol,  library,  reform  school,  and  agri- 
cultural college,  a school  for  the  blind,  and  several 
manufactories.  Lansing  was  settled  and  made  the 
state  capital  in  1847,  and  incorporated  as  a city  in 
1859.  Fop.  (1870)  5241  ; (1890)  13,102. 

Lansingburg*  a town  of  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson,  10  miles  above  Albany.  It  contains  an 
Augustinian  priory,  and  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  brushes  and  oil-cloth.  Pop.  10,550. 

Lantern*  in  Architecture,  an  ornamental  struc- 
ture raised  over  domes,  roofs,  &c. , to  give  light  and 
ventilation.  The  dome  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  and 
many  other  large  domes  are  crowned  with  a lantern. 
Where  a lantern  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light 
it  is  called  a lantern-light.  In  Gothic  architecture 
a lantern-tower  is  frequently  placed  over  the  centre 
of  cross  churches — the  vault  being  at  a consider- 
able height,  and  the  light  admitted  by  windows 
in  the  sides.  York  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and  many 
churches  in  England,  have  such  lantern-towers. 

Lail tern-fly  (Fulgora),  a genus  of  Hemiptera, 
type  of  a family  Fulgoridse,  allied  to  Cicadidaj,  but 
uith  legs  more  adapted  for  leaping,  and  without 
organs  for  producing  sound.  There  are  about  a 
score  of  species,  all  tropical,  most  from  South 
America,  the  rest  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  fore- 
head bears  a remarkable  empty  dilatation  or  ‘ lan- 
tern,’ quaint  in  form,  sometimes  towards  an  inch 


Lantern -fly  {Fulgora  lanternai’ia). 


in  length.  The  name  lantern-fly  was  originally 
given  to  F.  lanternaria,  a species  found  in  Guiana, 
measuring  about  3 inches  in  length.  The  inflated 
projection  of  the  forehead  is  said  by  some  to  be 
at  times  very  brilliantly  luminous ; but  the  evi- 
dence is  contradictory,  and  most  naturalists  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  luminosity  of  any  of  the  species. 
It  is  possible  that  the  luminosity,  if  genuine,  is 
only  occasional  and  of  sexual  significance.  In  the 
Chinese  Lantern-fly  {F.  Candelaria)  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  forehead  is  comparatively  narrow. 

Lan'thanum  (sym.  La,  equiv.  139),  so  named 
from  the  Greek  lanthanein,  ‘to  lie  hid,’  is  a 
metal  which  was  discovered  by  Mosander  in  1839  in 
Gerite,  a hydrated  silicate  of  Cerium  (q.v.).  It  is 
of  little  chemical  interest,  and  is  of  no  practical 
value.  See  Didymium. 

Lanzi*  Luigi,  Italian  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Monte  deir  Olmo,  near  Macerata,  June  14,  1732. 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  but  devoted 
his  time  to  the  study  of  classical  antiquities  and  of 
Italian  painting.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Florence, 
where  he  died,  March  30,  1810,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  church  of  Santa 
293  


Croce.  The  principal  monuments  of  his  learning 
are  the  works  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca  (3  vols. 
1789),  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the_  kinship 
of  Etruscan  Avith  Latin,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  and 
Greek;  and  Storia  Pittorica  d’ Italia  (1792-1806; 
Eng.  trans.  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  6 vols.  1828). 
Lanzi  also  wrote  Avorks  on  Etruscan  vases,  an- 
tique sculptures,  &c.  His  posthumous  Avorks  were 
published  in  2 vols.  at  Florence  in  1817.  See  Life 
in  Italian  by  Cappi  (1840). 

Laocoon*  according  to  classic  legend,  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  afterAvards  of  Poseidon,  in 
Troy,  Avho  married  against  the  Avill  of  the  former 
god,  and  who  warned  his  countrymen  against 
admitting  the  Avooden  horse  into  Troy.  For  one 
or  both  of  these  reasons  he  Avas  destroyed  along 
Avith  his  tAvo  sons 
by  two  enormous 
serpents  which  came 
up  out  of  the  sea. 

This  legend  is  not 
Homeric,  but  of  later 
origin.  It  Avas  a 
favourite  theme  of 
the  Greek  poets,  and 
is  introduced  in  the 
jpineid  (ii.)  of  Virgil. 

The  subject  is  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the 
most  famous  Avorks 
of  ancient  sculpture 
still  in  existence,  a 
group  discovered  in 
1506  at  Rome,  on  the 
side  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  and  purchased' 
by  Pope  Julius  II. 
for  the  Vatican.  It  Laocoon. 

was  carried  by  Bona- 
parte to  Paris  in  1796,  but  recovered  in  1814. 
The  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  anatom- 
ical accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  the  representation 
both  of  bodily  pain  and  of  passion,  have  always 
commanded  the  highest  admiration.  According 
to  Pliny,  it  Avas  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  artists, 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus ; various 
dates  have  been  assigned  to  it,  from  200  B.c.  till 
200  A.D.  ; but  the  best  authorities  place  its  date 
at  a little  before  100  B.c.  For  an  admirable  aesthetic 
exposition  of  its  merits,  see  Lessing’s  Laocoon  (1766; 
neAV  ed.  with  bibliography  by  Bliimner,  1880  ; Eng. 
trans.  1836,  1853).  There  is  a recent  German 
Monograph  by  Kekule  ( 1883 ). 

Laodaini'a*  in  Greek  heroic  history,  the 
daughter  of  Acastus  and  Avife  of  Protesilaus.  Her 
husband  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  Avho  fell  by 
a Trojan  hand,  being  killed  as  he  leaped  on  shore 
from  his  ship.  Laodamia  prayed  of  the  gods  to 
give  him  back  to  her  for  but  three  hours.  Her 
prayer  Avas  gi'anted ; Hermes  led  him  back  to  the 
upper  Avorld ; and,  Avhen  the  fatal  moment  to  return 
had  come,  Laodamia  died  Avith  him.  This  noble 
story  has  been  treated  by  WordsAvorth  in  verse 
Avorthy  of  the  theme. 

Laodicea*  a name  given  to  several  cities — eight 
at  least  can  be  distinguished — founded  or  rebuilt  by 
the  Seleucid  rulers  of  Syria ; it  is  adapted  from 
Laodice,  a favourite  name  for  the  female  relatives 
of  these  soA^ereigns.  Of  the  cities  so  called,  the 
most  famous  and  most  interesting  Avas  situ- 
ated 2 miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Lycus  in 
Phrygia,  and  on  the  great  commercial  road  leading 
from  the  Ionian  cities  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
district  in  Avhich  it  stands  has  frequently  suffered 
from  earthquakes,  and  the  city  was  more  than 
once  in  part  overthroAvn  by  tliem.  It  finally  began 
to  decay  at  the  period  of  the  Osmanli  invasions. 
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and  is  now  a heap  of  uninteresting  ruins,  known  as 
Eski-Hissar.  Art  and  science  flourished  among 
the  ancient  Laodiceans : it  was  the  seat  of  a 
renowned  medical  school,  produced  some  famous 
philosophers,  and  in  its  mint  was  struck  a valuable 
series  of  coins,  which  come  down  to  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  But  its  greatest  importance  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  homes  of 
early  Christianity,  designated  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  doomed  to  unhappy 
memory  as  ‘ lukewarm  and  neither  cold  nor  hot  ’ 
(Rev.  iii.  16).  Probably  the  fact  is  traceable 
to  the  settlement  here  of  great  numbers  of  Jews 
at  that  period.  The  important  ecclesiastical 
council  of  Laodicea,  held  here  in  363,  adopted 
resolutions  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  concerning  ecclesiastical 
I discipline.  A second  council,  held  here  in  476, 
; condemned  the  Eutychians. — Another  of  these 
I cities  Laodicea  will  be  found  described  under 
; Latakia  (q.v. ). 

Laom'edon,  king  of  Troy  { q.  V. ),  and  father  of 
Priam. 

Laoily  chief  town  of  the  French  department  of 
Aisne,  is  situated  on  a steep  isolated  hill  ( 594  feet ), 
87  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Paris.  Occupying  a natur- 
ally strong  position,  it  has  been  a fortress  since  the 
5th  century  ; its  citadel  is  surrounded  with  ruinous 
walls.  From  515  to  1790  it  was  the  seat  of  a bishop. 

' Tlie  cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th  century 
I with  a handsome  facade,  and  the  bishop’s  palace, 
now  used  as  a law-court,  still  remain.  The  inhabit- 
j ants  are  noted  market-gardeners,  producing  e.xcel- 
I lent  artichokes  and  asparagus.  In  the  10th  century 
; the  city  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Carlovin- 
1 gian  kings,  and  capital  of  Francia.  At  Laon,  on 
I March  9 and  10,  1814,  Napoleon  I.  was  repulsed 
by  the  allies  under  Bliicher  and  Billow ; and  it 
surrendered  to  a German  force  on  9th  September 
1870,  when  the  explosion  of  the  powder-magazine 
! by  a French  soldier  cost  some  500  lives.  Pop. 
i (1872)  10,243;  (1891)  13,959. 

' Laos.  See  Shans. 

L^o-tsze,  a celebrated  philosopher  of  China, 
j generally  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
Taoism,  which  at  the  present  day  shares  the  allegi- 
I ance  of  the  Chinese  with  Confucianism  and  Bud- 
dhism under  the  appellation  of  San  Chi^o,  ‘ the 
three  doctrines  ’ or  ‘ teachings.’ 

According  to  the  most  likely  account,  L5o’s  birth 
took  pLace  in  604  B.c. , fifty-four  years  before  that 
of  Confucius.  His  surname  was  Li  ( meaning  ‘ Plum  ’ ), 
and  his  name  Erh  ( meaning  ‘ Ear  ’ ),  which  after  his 
death  gave  place  to  Tan,  denoting  some  peculiarity 
in  the  form  of  his  ears.  He  comes  before  us  as  a 
curator  of  the  royal  library  in  the  cai)ital  city  of 
Loh,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Loh-yang  in 
Ho-nan.  The  designation  Lao-tsze  means  the  ‘ old 
philosopher.’  The  two  Chinese  characters  may  also 
be  translated  ‘ the  old  son  or  boy  ;’  and  the  legend- 
ary writers  have  taken  occasion  from  this  to  relate 
that  the  child  was  carried  in  his  mother’s  womb  for 
seventy-eight,  some  say  for  eighty-one,  years,  and 
that  he  was  born  with  the  white  hair  of  an  old 
man.  Confucius  and  Llio  seem  to  have  met  several 
times.  One  interview  at  the  capital  in  517  B.c. 
is  pretty  M'ell  established.  It  was  not  entirely 
amicable,  but  left  a strong  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Confucius.  He  said  at  the  close  of  it  to  his 
disciples,  ‘ To-day  I have  seen  the  Old  Philosopher 
(L5o-tsze),  and  can  only  liken  him  to  the  dragon 
who  mounts  aloft  on  the  clouds,  I cannot  tell  how, 
and  rises  to  heaven.’  So  it  was  that  Li  Erh  came 
to  be  denominated  ‘Lfio-tsze.’  Nothing  certain 
can  be  said  of  the  length  of  Lao’s  life.  Sze-ma- 
I Ch’ien,  the  historian  of  ancient  China,  tells  us 
that  he  cultivated  ‘ the  Tao  and  its  chai'acteristics,’ 


his  chief  aim  being  to  keep  himself  unknown  ; that 
he  resided  Ion"  at  the  capital,  and  then  seeing  the 
decay  of  the  dynasty  of  ChAu,  went  aM-ay  to  the 
gate  which  led  out  of  the  royal  domain  towards  the 
regions  of  the  north-west ; that  there  he  was  recog- 
nised by  Yin  Hsi,  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  the  jjlace 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  present  Shan  Chau  of  Ho- 
nan, and  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  out  for  him  the 
treatise  called  the  Tdo  Teh  King,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  as  the  only  record  of  his  teaching. 
Ch’ien  adds  that  after  giving  this  writing  to  the 
keeper  ‘ he  went  away,  and  it  is  not  known  where 
he  died.’  Such  is  the  substance  of  all  of  importance 
which  the  great  historian,  writing  in  the  2d  century 
B.C. , could  tell  of  Lfto-tsze.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
pre-existences  attiibuted  to  him,  nor  of  his  subse- 
quent travels  in  the  west,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  wisdom  of  India  and  even  Judea. 
These  and  other  marvels  are  later  and  fabulous 
additions  to  Ch’ien’s  brief  account,  and  arose  in 
imitation  of  the  legends  of  Buddhism  and  through 
misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  TAo  Tch  King. 

Some  doctrine  of  the  Tao  had  come  down  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  and  a father,  or  at  least  a 
most  important  teacher,  of  it  is  claimed  in  Hwang 
Ti,  the  mythical  sovereign  of  the  27th  century  B.C. 
It  served  especially  as  a discipline  adapted  to  pro- 
mote longevity  and  to  preserve  life.  Lao-tsze 
entered  into  this,  and  the  doctrine  assumed  in  his 
hands  a more  subtle  character.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  say  what  he  meant  by  his  Tfl-o.  ‘ It  was 
the  originator  of  heaven  and  earth  : it  is  the  mother 
of  all  things.’  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a personal 
being.  ‘It  might  appear,’  he  says,  ‘to  have  been 
before  God.’  ‘It  gave,’  says  Chwang-tsze,  the 
ablest  of  all  Lao’s  followers,  ‘ their  mysterious 
existence  to  spirits  and  to  God  (or  to  gods).’  The 
character  Tio  properly  means  ‘path,’  ‘course,’  or 
‘ way  ; ’ and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Lite  uses  it.  His 
‘ great  way  ’ is  but  a metaphorical  expression  for  the 
way  in  which  things  came  at  first  into  being  out  of 
the  primal  nothingness,  and  how  the  phenomena  of 
nature  continue  to  go  on,  in  stillness  and  quietness, 
without  striving  or  crying.  Of  the  same  kind 
should  be  the  influence  of  the  Tao  in  the  conduct 
of  individuals  and  of  government.  That  things  may 
come  to  the  right  and  successful  issue  they  must  be 
carried  on  without  effort  or  purpose.  The  secret  of 
good  government  is  to  let  men  alone.  The  appeal 
to  arms  is  hateful.  All  learning  is  injurious.  The 
wisdom  of  men  defeats  its  own  ends.  Tao  works  by 
contraries,  and  the  secret  of  its  strength  is  its  weak- 
ness. In  many  of  these  teachings  Lfio-tsze  may 
seem  to  be  only  a visionary  dreamer,  but  he  enunci- 
ates many  lessons  of  a very  high  morality.  Its 
fundamental  quality  is  humility,  which  he  compares 
again  and  again  to  water,  soft  and  weak  in  itself, 
yet  able  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  strongest  and 
firmest  things.  With  humility  he  associates  gentle- 
ness and  economy,  and  calls  them  his  ‘ three  precious 
possessions.’  He  even  rises  to  the  greatest  of  all 
moral  principles,  the  returning  of  good  for  evil,  and 
enunciates  ‘recompensing  injury  with  kindne.ss.’  He 
nowhere  speaks  clearly  of  the  state  of  man  after 
death  ; but  Chwang-tsze  teaches  that  life  and  death 
follow  each  other  in  endles5s  succession,  or  like  the 
sequence  of  the  four  seasons.  There  is  nothing 
about  religion  or  religious  worsliij)  in  the  TCio  Teh 
King.  The  origin  of  Taoism  as  a religion  cannot 
be  placed  earlier  than  our  1st  century.  It  was  not 
till  after  Buddhism  found  its  way  to  China  that 
the  other  system  began  to  have  images,  temples, 
monasteries,  and  nunneries.  The  pursuits  of 
alchemy,  communications  with  spirits,  concoctions 
of  the  elixir  vitcc  and  pills  of  immortality  are 
among  the  phases  which  it  has  assumed  at  differ- 
ent times;  but  such  things  have  no  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  Lao-tsze. 
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See  Stanislas  Julien,  Le  Livre  de  la  Vote  et  de  la  Vertu 
(1842);  Chalmers,  The  Speculations  of  the  Old  Philo- 
sopher (1848);  F.  von  Strauss,  Lao-tse's  Tdo  TS  King 
(1870);  B.  von  Planckner,  Lao-tse,  Tdo  TS  King,  Lev 
Weg  zur  Tugend  ( 1870 ) ; Douglas,  Confucianism  and 
Taoism  (1879);  Legge,  Religions  of  CAina  (1880) ; Bal- 
four, Taoist  Texts  (1884)  ; and  China,  Vol.  III.  p.  190. 

La  PaZt  ( 1 ) a department  of  Bolivia,  bordering 
on  Peru,  with  an  area  of  171,200  sq.  m.,  and  a 
pop.  (1895)  of  595,000,  not  including  some  2500 
wild  Indians.  The  La  Paz  cordillera  contains  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  department  is  a dry  plateau ; hut 
in  the  east  the  great  mountains  sink  to  the  plain, 
and  the  country  is  richly  watered. — The  capital. 
La  Paz,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a steep  valley  11,952  feet 
above  the  sea,  42  miles  SE.  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It 
has  a handsome  hut  unlinished  cathedral,  and  a 
college,  seminary,  and  medical  school ; hut  the 
houses  are  mostly  of  mud,  and  owing  to  the 
extremely  uneven  site  present  a very  irregular 
appearance.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  copper, 
alpaca-wool,  cinchona,  &c.  Pop.  (1889)  57,000. — 
( 2 ) A town  of  Entre  Rios  province,  in  Argentinia, 
on  the  Parana,  530  miles  by  river  N.  by  W.  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Pop.  6800. 

La  P^rouse,  Jean  Francois  de  Galaup, 
Count  de,  a French  navigator,  was  born  near 
Albi,  in  Languedoc,  on  22d  August  1741.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  naval  war  against 
England  (1778-83),  especially  by  destroying  the 
forts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Two  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  chosen  to 
command  an  expedition  of  discovery  sent  out  by 
the  French  government.  He  sailed  in  August  1785 
with  two  ships,  visited  the  north-w'est  coast  of 
America,  explored  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  Asia, 
where  by  sailing  through  La  Perouse  Strait  between 
Saghalien  and  Yezo  he  discovered  that  each  of  these 
was  a separate  island.  In  February  1788  he  sailed 
from  Botany  Bay  ; after  that  all  trace  of  him  ^vas 
lost.  In  1826  it  was  fully  ascertained  by  the 
English  Captain  Dillon  that  both  of  La  Perouse’s 
ships  had  been  M’leckeil  in  a storm  on  a coral-reef 
off  Vanikoro,  an  island  lying  north  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  The  account  of  the  early  portions  of 
La  Perouse’s  voyage,  prepared  from  journals  sent 
home  by  him,  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Voyage  autour  du  Monde  (4  vols.  Paris,  1797  ; 
new  ed.  in  1 vol.  1888). 

Lapis  Laz'llli  (Lat. , ‘azure  stone,’  the  laztdi 
being  for  Arabic  Idjtvard,  the  name  of  the  stone ; 
azure  is  a corruption  of  lujward),  a mineral  of  beau- 
tiful ultramarine  or  azure  colour,  consisting  chiefly 
of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a little  sulphuric  acid, 
soda,  and  lime.  The  colour  varies  much  in  its  degree 
of  intensity.  Lapis  lazuli  is  often  marked  by  white 
spots  and  bands.  It  is  generally  found  massive, 
and  is  translucent  at  the  edges,  with  uneven,  finely 
granular  fracture,  but  sometimes  appears  crystal- 
lised in  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  its  primitive  form. 
It  is  found  associated  with  crystalline  limestone 
amongst  schistose  rocks  and  in  granite,  in  Siberia, 
China,  Tibet,  Chili,  &c.  The  finest  specimens  are 
brought  from  Bokhara.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  stone  of  any  intrinsic  value  knou'n  to  the 
Egyptians  under  the  Phaiaohs.  The  ancients 
used  it  much  for  engraving,  for  vases,  &c.  (see 
King’s  Natural  History  of  Gems).  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  ornamental  and  mosaic  work, 
and  for  sumptuous  altars  and  shrines.  It  is  easily 
wrought,  and  takes  a good  polish.  The  valuable 
pigment  called  Ultramarine  (q.v. ) is  made  from  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  minerals  sometimes  called  Azure 
Stone. 

Lap'itlia*,  a mythical  race  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly.  They  were  ruled  by  Pirithous, 
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a son  of  Ixion  and  half-brother  of  the  Centaurs. 
At  the  marriage  of  Pirithous  to  Hippodamia,  the 
Centaurs,  flowm  with  insolence  and  wine,  attempted 
to  carry  off  the  bride  and  the  other  women,  but 
were  overpowered  after  a bloody  struggle  by  the 
Lapithie. 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de,  the 
greatest  mathematician  and  theoretical  astronomer 
since  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  born  28th  March  1749,  was 
the  son  of  a poor  farmer  at  Beaumont  near  Trou- 
ville,  in  Normandy.  He  studied  at  Caen,  through 
the  assistance  of  some  charitable  neighbours,  and, 
after  teaching  mathematics  at  a military  school  in 
his  native  town,  went  to  Paris  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  D’Alembert  by  a paper  on  dynamics. 
When  appointed  professor  in  the  Royal  Military 
School  he  soon  acquired  a reputation  by  his  mas- 
tery of  the  whole  range  of  mathematical  science 
and  its  application  to  certain  difficulties  in  practical 
astronomy — solving  a problem  which  both  Euler 
and  Lagrange  had  grappled  with  in  vain.  Chosen 
an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1773  and 
member  in  1785,  he  meanwhile,  by  his  powerful  gras]i 
of  the  analytic  method  of  dealing  with  gravitating 
masses,  established  the  great  generalisation  that 
our  planetary  system  is  stable — that  what  had  been 
termed  irregularities  were  not  disturbing  the  general 
equilibrium,  but,  on  the  contrary,  necessary  to  it. 
This  complete  solution  of  the  ‘ mechanical  problem 
of  the  solar  system,’  as  he  termed  it,  has  bestowed 
upon  astronomy  the  ‘ Three  Laws  of  Laplace.  ’ 
Here,  as  well  as  in  his  great  treatise  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  the  special  service  of  Laplace  was  that 
he  set  forti)  comprehensively  in  one  homogeneous 
work  the  leading  results  which  had  severally 
been  attained  by  Newton,  Halley,  Clairaut,  and 
Euler,  at  the  same  time  proving  their  harmony  and 
interdependence.  The  singular  insight  of  Laplace 
as  an  astronomer  was  apparent  in  his  explanation 
of  the  ‘ secular  inequalities  ’ shown  by  ancient  and 
modern  observations  in  the  motions  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  He  was  the  first  to  construct 
a complete  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
his  investigation  of  the  tidal  theory  has  been 
characterised  by  Airy  as  ‘ one  of  the  most  spdendid 
Avorks  ’ in  the  history  of  mathematics. 

The  successive  governments  of  France  agreed  in 
honouring  Laplace.  He  helped  to  establish  the 
Polytechnic  and  Normal  Schools  in  Paris,  became 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, and  soon  after  was  appointed  president. 
After  the  18th  Brumaire  Bonaparte  made  Laplace 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  though  only  to  supersede 
him  in  six  weeks’  time.  In  1799  Laplace  entered 
the  senate,  where  he  made  a report  on  the  necessity 
of  returning  from  the  Revolution  calendar  to  the 
Gregorian  ; in  1803  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  senate.  He  was  created  count  under  the  empire, 
and  in  1815  a peer,  in  1817  a marquis,  by  Louis 
XVIII.  His  opponents  attributed  the  latter  honour 
to  his  having  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon 
in  1814,  accusing  him  of  servility,  which  was  also 
alleged  in  1827  Avhen  he  became  an  ‘ultra-royalist.’ 
Elected  to  the  Academy  in  1816,  he  was  next 
year  appointed  president.  In  his  memoir  on  the 
‘ attraction  of  spheroids  ’ are  first  set  forth  the  two 
celebrated  means  of  applying  analysis  to  physical 
problems — Laplace’s  coefficients  and  the  poten- 
tial function — which  are  requisite  in  the  theory  of 
attractions  and  in  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  elec- 
trical science. 

Besides  many  original  treatises  on  the  application 
of  mathematical  methods  to  lunar  and  planetary 
problems,  molecular  physics,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism— mostly  memoirs  to  the  French  academies — 
Laplace  published  the  four  following  books.  The 
Mecanique  Celeste,  \\'ith  supplements  (5  vols.  Paris, 
1799-1825),  stands  alone  amongst  Avorks  on  niatlie- 
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matical  astronomy  as  a systematic  demonstration 
of  the  highest  results  in  natural  philosophy.  The 
Exposition  du  SysUme  du  Monde  ( 1796 ; 6th  ed. 
1824)  was  written  for  non-mathematicians,  and  has 
been  admired  for  the  excellent  style  as  well  as  for 
its  clear  and  concise  statement  of  all  the  leading 
astronomical  facts  and  theories.  In  a note  at  the 
end  of  the  later  editions  occurs  the  famous  Nebular 
Hypothesis  (see  Nebula),  which  many  have 
tleemed  to  be  of  not  less  importance  than  many 
of  the  results  obtained  by  great  mathematic  effort. 
As  early  as  1784  Laplace  issued  his  Theorie  du 
Mouvement  et  de  la  Fig  we  des  Planites,  and  in 
1812-14-20  his  Theorie  analytique  des  Prohahilites. 
The  last  remains  a classical  work  to  algebraists, 
though  extremely  difficult,  the  theory  being  applied 
not  only  to  ordinary  chances  and  averages,  but  to 
causes  of  phenomena  and  vital  statistics. 

Laj>lace  was  gifted  with  great  power  of  memory 
and  keen  scientific  sagacity,  as  well  as  with 
sing\ilar  skill  in  interpreting  nature  by  means  of 
the  higher  mathematics.  He  showed  some  personal 
vanity,  but  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  frequently 
assisting  young  men  of  promising  parts.  His  con- 
stant good  health  was  partly  attributable  to  his 
abstemiousness.  Laplace  died  at  Paris,  5th  March 
1827.  In  1878  the  Academy  undertook  a 13-vol. 
edition  of  his  (Eiivres  completes. 

Lapland  is  neither  a political  nor  a geographi- 
cal unity  ; it  is  simply  the  collective  name  for  the 
extensive  region  in  the  north  of  Europe  that  is 
inhabited  by  the  Lapps.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  NW.  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  E.  by  the  White  Sea  ; its  southern  limits 
coincide,  roughly  speaking,  with  66°  N.  lat.,  though 
Lapps  are  sometimes  found  as  far  south  as  63°  N. 
lat.  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Norwegian  Lapland 
is  of  course  a mountainous  country,  its  coasts  cleft 
by  the  narrow,  steep- walled  fjords.  In  Swedish 
Lapland  the  most  characteristic  features  are  ridges 
with  narrow  valleys  between,  the  latter  generally 
partly  filled  with  long,  narrow  lakes.  Farther 
east,  in  Finnish  and  Russian  Lapland,  the  surface 
is  more  level,  the  rivers  and  lakes  become  more 
numerous,  marshes  are  frequent,  and  next  the 
Arctic  Ocean  barren  tundras  ; and  many  square 
miles  are  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and  spruce. 
Yet  low  ranges  of  hills  occur  in  some  districts,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Umbdek  Mountains,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Kola.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  of  large 
size  : Lake  Enare  or  Inara,  in  Finnish  Lapland, 
has  an  area  of  1147  sq.  m.  ; Lake  Imandra  is 
65  miles  long  by  9 wide  ; and  Lake  Nuot,  35  miles 
long  by  7 wide.  The  river  Tana,  which  Hows 
north  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  is  the  second  longest  river 
of  Norway  ; and  several  other  rivers  of  considerable 
size  flow  into  the  White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  as  the  Tulom,  the  Kemi,  &c.  The 
summer  is  short  and  comparatively  hot,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  sun  scarcely  ever  sinks  below  the 
horizon  during  the  three  months  that  summer  lasts. 
During  this  period  the  mosquitoes  are  a terrible 
plague.  For  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  winter  the 
sun  does  not  rise  above  the  horizon  ; comparative 
darkness  prevails  all  the  tiine,  except  when  the 
snow-covered  landscape  is  illuminated  by  the 
weird  coruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The 
cold  in  winter  is  excessive,  the  thermometer 
generally  indicating  sixty  degrees  of  frost,  and 
sometimes  more  ; but  owing  to  the  prevalent  still- 
ness of  the  air  the  cold  is  not  felt  so  severely  as 
might  be  expected.  The  total  Lapp  population  is 
about  28,000,  thus  distributed  : 18,000  in  Norway, 
7000  in  Sweden,  nearly  800  in  Finland,  and  2000  in 
Russia.  But  there  are  also  numerous  settlers  be- 
longing to  these  four  nationalities  in  Lapland, 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  hunting,  trading, 
and  in  administrative  work,  some  of  them  no  doubt 


the  descendants  of  the  criminals  transported  thither 
from  Denmark  three  centuries  ago. 

The  Lapps,  who  call  themselves  Sabme  or  Sabme- 
ladsjak  (the  Norwegians  call  them  Finns,  whilst 
the  Finns  they  call  Kvsens  or  Qvsens),  belong  to 
the  Ural-Altaic  stock,  and  are  consequently  closely 
related  to  the  Finns  (Suomi).  As  a race  they  are 
the  shortest  people  in  Europe  (4  or  5 feet  in 
height),  and  the  most  brachycephalic.  In  other 
respects  they  are  spare  of  body,  with  dark,  bristly 
hair  and  scanty  beard,  and  short,  often  bandy,  legs. 
Although  not  very  muscular  they  are  capable  of 
great  exertion  and  fatigue,  and  frequently  live  to  a 
great  age  ( eighty  or  more ).  The  mouth  is  large, 
the  lips  thick,  and  the  eyes  small  and  piercing, 
but  not  obliquely  set.  The  Lapps  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  Mountain,  Sea,  Forest,  and  River 
Lapps.  The  Mountain  Lapps,  the  backbone  of  the 
race,  are  nomads ; they  move  constantly  from  place 
to  place  in  order  to  find  sustenance  (Arctic  moss) 
for  their  reindeer  herds,  their  only  source  of  wealth. 

In  summer  they  go  down  to  the  fjords  and  coasts,  ( 
but  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  plains  of  the  interior.  The  Sea  Lapps, 
mostly  impoverished  Mountain  Lapps,  or  their 
descendants,  dwell  in  scattered  hamlets  along  the 
coast,  and  live  by  fishing.  The  Forest  and  River 
Lapps  are  nomads  who  have  taken  to  a settled 
mode  of  life ; they  not  only  keep  domesticated 
reindeer,  but  hunt  and  fish.  The  nomad  Lapps  I 
live  all  the  year  round  in  tents.  The  reindeer  I 
supplies  nearly  all  their  wants,  except  coffee,  • | 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  They  live  on  its  flesh  and  j 
milk  ; they  clothe  themselves  in  its  skin  ; and  use  1 
it  as  a beast  of  burden.  In  winter,  harnessed  to  a j 
boat-shaped  sledge  (pulk),  it  takes  them  the  long-  i 
est  journeys,  across  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  and  over 
the  mountains,  and  through  the  forests.  It  is  com- 
puted that  there  are  400,000  reindeer  in  Lapland, 
for  the  most  part  semi- wild.  In  his  personal  Iiabits 
and  in  his  clothing  the  Lapp  is  the  reverse  of 
cleanly.  He  is,  however,  very  good-natured, 
rather  prone  to  self-indulgence  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  ( which  is  not  often ),  but  at 
other  times  sober  enough.  As  a rule,  he  is  ‘ saving, 
almost  miserly,’  ‘selfish  and  ’cute  in  all  his  deal- 
ings,’ not  very  trustworthy  in  the  matter  of  speak- 
ing the  truth,  but  on  the  whole  inclined  to  take 
life  easily.  His  imagination  is  easily  excited,  and 
he  is  readily  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  of 
a sensational  type ; a notable  ‘ epidemic  ’ occurred 
at  Koutokeino  in  Norwegian  Lapland  in  1848-51. 
The  Lapps  all  profess  Christianity  ; those  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church, 
those  of  Russia  to  the  Greek  Church.  Lapland 
witches,  who  are,  more  correctly  speaking,  wizards, 
have  been  famous  from  very  early  times.  The 
principal  instrument  of  divination  Avas  a curious 
oval-shaped  drum,  covered  Avith  a variety  of  figures 
and  signs.  In  very  early  times  the  Lapps  probably 
came  mucli  farther  south  in  both  Scandinavia  and 
Russia  ; the  bones  of  men  of  a short  race,  identified 
Avith  the  Lapps,  have  been  discovered  in  several 
ancient  Scandinavian  burial  mounds.  The  Norse- 
men treated  the  Lapps  as  a subject  race  as  early  as 
the  9th  century,  but  had  to  reconquer  them  in  the 
14th;  the  Russians  folloAved  suit  in  the  11th,  and  ; 
the  SAvedes  in  the  16th.  From  the  13th  to  the  , 
17th  century  the  Lapps  were  kept  in  a state  little  ' 
better  than  slavery  by  SAvedish  adventurers  known 
as  Birkarlians.  But  at  the  present  day  both  the 
Scandinavian  governments  bestoAV  upon  them  every  j 
kindness.  i 

See  Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke,  A Winter  in  Lapland 
(1827);  Lsestadius,  Journal  (1831);  Tromholt,  Under 
the  Rays  of  the  A urora  Borealis  (2  vols.  1885 ) ; Du 
Chaillu,  The  Land  of  the  Midmight  Sun  { 2 vols.  1881 ) ; 
Rae,  White  Sea  Peninsula  (1882)  and  Land  of  the  North 
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Wind  ( 1875 ) ; Lieutenant  Temple  in  Proc.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.  (1880);  Leem,  An  Account  of  the  Laplanders  of 
Finmark  ( Pinkerton’s  Voyages ) ; and  David  MacRitchie, 
The  Testimony  of  Tradition  ( 1890 ).  For  folklore,  see  also 
Friis,  Lappish  Mythologi,  &c.  (1871) ; Donner,  Lieder  der 
happen  ( 1876 ) ; and  Poestion,  Lappldndische  Mdrchen, 
&c.  ( 1885 ).  Many  Lapp  and  Finnish  parallels  are  given  in 
Jones  and  Kropf’s  Magyar  Folk-tales  (1889 ). 

La  Plata,  the  capital  of  the  Argentinian  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  founded  in  1882,  after 
Buenos  Ayres  city,  from  which  it  is  about  30  miles 
SE.,  had  been  made  the  federal  capital.  The  new 
city  was  rapidly  built,  with  wide  streets,  that  are 
now  mostly  paved,  and  over  a score  of  open  squares ; 
the  central  portion  is  lit  with  the  electric  light, 
the  rest  with  kerosene  lamps,  and  there  is  a service 
of  tramways.  The  only  buildings  of  note  are  tbe 
handsome  capitol  and  other  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  observatory,  several  chapels,  and  a fine 
railway  station.  There  are  scoi-es  of  hotels,  inns, 
and  cafes.  The  city  has  a college,  and,  7 miles 
away,  a hospital  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Among  the  manufactories  already  established  is 
one  of  cotton  and  woollen  tissues.  A canal  con- 
nects a harbour  which  has  been  constructed  at  La 
Plata  with  a larger  outer  harbour  at  Ensenada,  on 
the  La  Plata  River.  Pop.  (1888)  of  municipality 
(including,  however,  Ensenada  and  a country  dis- 
trict of  nearly  60  sq.  m.),  50,803. 

La  Plata,  Rio  de,  a wide  estuary  of  South 
America,  between  Uruguay  on  the  north  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  on  the  south,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  sweep 
down  to  the  ocean.  It  is  about  200  miles  long, 
28  wide  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  140  miles  broad  at 
its  mouth,  between  Maldonado  and  Cape  San 
Antonio.  The  northern  shore  is  somewhat  steep 
and  lofty,  but  that  along  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  low  and  flat,  with  wide  sandbanks  that 
prevent  ships  from  appi’oaching  closely  to  the 
shore.  The  estuary  has  thus  no  shelter  from  the 
tempestuous  storms  that  come  from  the  south- 
west ; and  even  the  only  good  harbour,  that  at 
Montevideo,  is  open  to  the  south-east.  The  afflu- 
ents of  the  La  Plata  drain  an  area  estimated  at 
1,600,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  outflow  of  the  estuary  is 
calculated  at  about  52,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
— a volume  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Amazons  ; 
the  yellow,  muddy  stream  is  recognisable  60  miles 
out  at  sea.  For  the  navigation  of  the  affluents,  see 
Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Uruguay.  The  estuary 
was  discovered  in  1515  or  1516  by  Diaz  de  Solis, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  Indians  on  its  bank.  See  Sir  Horace  Rum- 
bold’s  Great  Silver  River  (2d  ed.  1890). 

La  Porte,  capital  of  La  Porte  county,  Indiana, 
at  the  junction  of  several  important  railways,  50 
miles  ESE.  of  Chicago.  It  manufactures  wooden 
and  woollen  goods,  and  ships  large  quantities  of 
ice.  Pop.  7195. 

Lappenberg,  Johann  Martin,  a German 
historian,  was  born  30th  July  1794,  in  Hamburg, 
and  pursued  historical  and  political  studies  in  Edin- 
burgh, London,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen.  He  became 
the  representative  of  his  native  city  at  the  Prussian 
court  in  1820,  and  in  1823  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  archives  to  the  Hamburg  senate,  an  appointment 
which  he  held  for  forty  years.  He  died  at  Ham- 
burg on  28th  November  1865.  The  book  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  the  careful  and  painstaking 
Geschichte  von  England  (2  vols.  1834  -37),  which 
was  continued  by  Pauli  (3  vols.  1853-58),  and 
translated  into  English  by  B.  Thorpe  (3  vols.  1845- 
57).  Besides  this  Lappenberg  completed  Sartorius’ 
History  of  the  Origin  of  the  German  Hansa  (2 
vols.  18.30),  wrote  books  on  the  history  of  Heligo- 
land and  the  Steelyard  in  London,  and  edited 
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valuable  historical  documents  relating  to  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  and  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Thietmar 
of  Merseburg,  Arnold  of  Lixbeck,  &c. — these  latter 
for  Pertz’s  Monumenta  Germanice  Historica.  See 
Memoir  by  E.  H.  Meyer  ( 1867 ). 

Lapsed  [Lapsi),  the  designation  applied,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  church,  to  those 
who,  overcome  by  heathen  persecution,  did  not 
continue  faithful  to  the  Christian  religion.  They 
were  distinguished  according  as  they  had  sacrificed 
(sacrificati)  or  burned  incense  (thurificati)  to  idols, 
or  had  purchased  a certificate  (libellus)  from  the 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  they  had  done  so 
[libellatici).  Afterwards,  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  those  were  included  among  the  lapsed 
who  had  given  up  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ( tradi- 
tores).  The  lapsed  were  at  first  punished  by  ex- 
communication,  and  their  reception  into  the  church 
again  was  strenuously  resisted ; but  in  the  3d 
century  a milder  course  was  generally  adopted 
with  regard  to  them.  The  treatment  of  the  lapsed 
was  one  of  the  practical  questions  most  earnestly 
discussed  in  the  early  church.  See  Novatian  ; 
also  Donatists. 

Lapwing  ( Vanellus  vulgaris),  a common  British 
bird  in  the  plover  family  Charadriidxe.  The  familiar 
cry  is  echoed  in  the  names  Peewit,  Scotch  Pees- 
weep.  Old  English  Wype,  and  French  Dixhuit ; 
while  the  regular,  slow  flapping  of  the  long,  rounded 
wings  is  referred  to  in  the  title  lapwing.  It 
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usually  resides  in  Britain  all  the  year,  and  is  widely 
distributed  across  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  baunts 
are  marshy  pastures  and  moorlands  ; its  food  worms, 
slugs,  and  insects  ; its  nest  little  more  than  a depres- 
sion in  the  ground  ; its  eggs,  four  in  number,  olive- 
green  to  stone-buff  in  ground  colour,  with  blackish- 
brown  blotches,  are  laid  in  April.  When  disturbed 
the  female  runs  from  the  nest,  while  her  mate,  with 
devious  flight  and  anxious  cries,  strives  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  nest.  After  the  young- 
are  hatched,  the  parents  both  exhibit  loving  solici- 
tude. The  adults  are  about  a foot  long,  with  crested 
head  and  very  beautiful  plumage,  which  almost 
baffles  brief  description.  The  birds  themselves  are 
eaten,  and  the  eggs  are  highly  esteemed.  Most  of 
the  plover  eggs  sold  in  Britain  are  lapwings’  eggs 
gathered  in  the  Netherlands  and  North  Germany. 
See  Plover;  and  Howard  Saunders,  Manual  of 
British  Birds. 

Lar,  capital  of  the  district  of  Laristan,  in  south 
Persia,  situated  on  a well-wooded  plain,  60  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  170  SE.  of  Shiraz  ; with 
trade  in  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain.  Pop.  12,000. 
La  Rain^e.  See  Ouida. 

Lar'ainic,  a river  which  rises  in  northern 
Colorado,  flows  generally  NE.  tbrough  south- 
eastern Wyoming,  and  enters  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Platte  at  Fort  Laramie,  after  a course  of  about 
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200  miles.  It  gives  name  to  a large  county  of 
Wyoming ; to  the  Laramie  Plains,  a treeless  plateau 
of  Wyoming,  about  7500  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
some  3000  sq.  m.  in  extent ; and  to  the  Laramie 
Mountains,  a Rocky  Mountain  range  which  bounds 
this  plateau  on  the  north  and  east.  Laramie  City, 
Wyoming,  on  this  great  plain,  and  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  573  miles  \A'.  of  Omaha,  has  a 
rolling-mill  and  laihvay  shops.  Pop.  6388. 

Laeamie  Beds,  the  name  given  by  American 
geologists  to  certain  strata  which  appear  to  be 
intermediate  in  age  between  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary.  The  strata  are  well  developed  in  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  and  consist  chiefly  of  lacustrine 
strata ; they  contain  numerous  seams  of  lignite, 
and  hence  are  often  called  the  lignotic  series. 
W^hile  the  vertebrate  remains  of  the  Laramie  are 
essentially  Mesozoic  in  character,  the  plants  are 
just  as  unequivocally  Tertiary.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  a Tertiary  flora  was  contempor- 
aneous with  a Cretaceous  fauna. 

Larboard.  See  Steering. 

Larceny.  See  Theft. 

Larch  (Larix),  a genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Coniferie,  differing  from  firs  (Abies)  in  having 
the  cones  ovate-oblong,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
the  scales  of  which  are  attenuated  at  the  tip,  and 
not  falling  ott'  from  the  axis  of  the  cone  when  fully 
ripe,  and  the  leaves  deciduous  and  in  clusters, 
except  on  shoots  of  the  same  year,  on  which  they 
are  single  and  scattered.  The  Common  Larch 
{L.  eurox^ea  or  Abies  Larix)  is  a native  of  the 
mountains  of  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe,  and 

is  found  also 
in  Asia,  where 
it  extends 
much  farther 
north  than  in 
Europe,  even 
to  the  limits 
of  perpetual 
snow.  The 
date  of  the 
introduction 
of  the  larch 
into  Britain  is 
fixed  by  some 
authorities  at 
about  1629 ; 
but  it  was  for 
many  years 
treated  as  a 
rare  and  curi- 
ous plant,  and 
grown  in  pots 
in  green- 
houses  by  the 
few  that  pos- 
sessed it,  till 
about  the 
middle  of  the 
18th  century, 
when  it  began  to  be  extensively  planted  as  a forest- 
tree.  It  has  changed  the  aspect  of  whole  districts, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  introduced 
at  Dawick,  Peeblesshire,  in  1725,  and  at  Dunkeld 
and  Blair,  Perthshire,  in  1738.  The  perfectly  erect 
and  regularly  tapering  stem  of  the  larch,  its  small 
liranches,  its  regular  conical  form,  and  its  very 
numerous  and  very  small  leaves,  make  its  aspect 
peculiar,  and  very  different  from  that  of  any  other 
tree  seen  in  Britain.  It  attains  a height  of  60  to 
100  feet,  and  an  age  of  200  years.  The  larch  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  useful  even  from  an  early  age  ; the 
tliinnings  of  a plantation  being  employed  for  hop- 
poles,  palings,  «&c.,  and  the  older  timber  for  a great 
variety  of  purposes.  It  is  very  resinous,  does  not 


readily  rot  (many  notable  Italian  pictures  are 
I)ainted  on  panels  of  larch),  is  not  readily  attacked 
by  worms,  and  is  much  used  in  shipbuilding.  It  is, 
however,  very  apt  to  warp,  and  is  therefore  not  well 
suited  for  planks.  Larch  bark  is  used  for  tanning, 
although  not  nearly  equal  in  value  to  oak-bark.  In 
Siberia,  where  large  tracts  of  larch-forest  are  not 
unfrequently  consumed  by  accidental  fires,  the 
scorched  stems  yield,  instead  of  a resin,  a gum  simi- 
lar to  gum-arabic,  reddish,  and  completely  soluble 
in  water,  which  is  known  as  Orenburg  Gum,  and  is 
used  for  cementing  and  in  medicine,  and,  notwith- 
standing a somewhat  resinous  smell,  even  as  an 
article  of  food.  In  warm  countries  a kind  of 
Manna  (q.v.)  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  larch 
in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  having  a sweetish 
taste,  with  a slight  flavour  of  turpentine.  It  is 
gathered  jnincipally  in  France,  and  is  known  as 
Brianqon  Manna,  or  Larch  Manna.  The  larch 
woods  of  Britain  have  of  late  years  suffered  greatly 
from  a disease  in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem 
decays ; the  nature  and  causes  of  this  disease  are 
very  imperfectly  understood,  but  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  those  plantations  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  it  which  are  formed  where  any  ' 
kind  of  fir  has  previously  grown,  and  those  least  so 
which  are  regularly  thinned,  so  that  the  trees  enjoy 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  larch  does  not  dislike 
moisture,  but  stagnation  of  water  is  very  injurious 
to  it,  and  thorough  drainage  is  therefore  necessary. 
There  are  varieties  of  the  common  larch  remark- 
able for  crowded  branches,  for  pendulous  branches, 
and  for  other  peculiarities,  which  are  sometimes 
planted  as  ornamental  trees.  The  Common  Ameri-  | 
can  Larch  (L.  americana) — the  Tamarack  or  Hack-  ! 
matack — distinguished  by  very  small  cones,  is 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  often  cover- 
ing extensive  tracts.  It  is  a noble  tree,  much 
resembling  the  common  larch,  and  its  timber  is 
highly  valued.  Other  American  species  are  the 
Western  Larch  (L.  occidentalis) — also  called  Tam- 
arack— and  the  smaller,  alpine,  L.  Lyallii.  The 
Himalayan  Larch  (X.  Griffithsii)  abounds  in  the 
Himalayas,  but  is  generally  a small  tree,  20  to  40 
feet  high.  Its  cones  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  larch.  The  Golden  Larch  (X.  Koempferi), 
a native  of  Japan,  is  described  by  Fortune,  who  | 
introduced  it  in  1852,  as  a beautiful  tree  grow-  ^ 
ing  to  the  height  of  about  120  to  130  feet,  with 
corresponding  girth  of  bole.  It  has  not  proved 
hardy  in  any  except  the  mildest  parts  of  Britain. 
See  C.  Y.  Michie,  The  Larch  (Edin.  1882).  | 

Lard,  the  fat  of  the  hog.  Llntil  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century  lard  was  only  used  for 
culinary  purposes  and  as  the  base  of  various  oint- 
ments in  medical  use.  The  enormous  extent,  how- 
ever, to  which  pork  was  raised  in  America  rendered 
it  necessary  to  find  some  other  applications  for  so 
valuable  a material,  and  large  quantities  were 
pressed  at  a low  temperature,  by  which  the  stearine 
and  oleine  were  separated.  The  former  was  used 
for  candle-making ; and  the  latter  soon  became  an 
important  article  of  commerce  as  a lubricant,  under 
the  name  ‘ lard  oil,’  which  was  found  to  be  a valu- 
able lubricant  for  machinery.  See  OiL,  Steaeine. 

Lardner,  Dionysius,  a successful  populariser 
of  physical  science,  M'as  born  in  Dublin,  3d  April 
1793,  and,  after  four  years  as  clerk  to  his  fatlier, 
a solicitor,  entered  Trinity  College.  He  first 
attracted  attention  by  a Treatise  on  Algebraic 
Geometry  ( 1823),  and  a work  on  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  (1825).  But  he  is  best 
known  as  the  originator  and  editor  of  LardneAs 
Cyclopcedia,  a series  of  132  volumes  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  published  between  1830  and  1844. 
Lardner  himself  wrote  the  volumes  treating  of 
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mechanics,  liydrostatics,  geometry,  arithmetic,  heat, 
and  electricity.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
historical  series  entitled  tlie  Cabinet  Library  (12 
vols.  1830-32)  and  Museum  of  Science  and  Art 
(12  vols.  1854^56).  He  also  wrote  several  useful 
handbooks  of  various  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. In  1828  Lardner  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
in  University  College,  London;  hut  in  1840  he 
lost  his  chair  through  running  away  with  the  wife 
of  an  army  officer,  who  claimed  £8000  damages 
from  him.  However,  Lardner  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  made  five  times  that  sum  by 
lecturing.  He  lived  in  Paris  from  1845  to  1859, 
and  died  at  Naples  on  29th  April  1859. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Hawkshurst,  in  Kent,  in  1684,  and  studied 
in  London,  afterwards  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  He 
belonged  to  a body  of  English  Presbyterians  who 
had  become  Unitarians.  He  died  at  Hawkshurst 
on  24th  July  1768.  His  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History  (2  vols.  in  1727  and  12  vols.  in  1733-55) 
and  his  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  (4  vols. 
1764-67 ) have  secured  for  him  a place  among  the 
modern  apologists  for  Christianity.  See  the  Life 
by  Kippis  prefixed  to  his  works  (10  vols.  1788  ). 

Larean,  Edmund,  Freuch-Canadian  author, 
was  born  at  St  Gregoire,  Province  of  Quebec,  12th 
March  1848,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Ste  Marie  de  Mannoir,  at  Victoria  College,  and  at 
M'Gill  University.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1870,  became  professor  of  Law  in  M‘Gill  Univer- 
sity in  1876,  and  in  1886  was  elected  in  the 
Liberal  interest  to  the  provincial  legislature.  His 
works,  written  in  French,  include  histories  of 
Canadian  law  (1872)  and  literature  (1874),  and 
Melanges  historiques  et  litteraires  (1877). 

Lares,  Penates,  Manes.  The  Lares  were 
tutelary  deities  belonging  originally  to  the  Etruscan 
religion,  and  worshipped  especially  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  a particular  locality.  In  Roman  usage 
they  were  usually  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deities 
of  a house  (familiares  or  domestici),  and  their 
images  stood  on  the  hearth  in  a little  shrine 
(aedes),  or  in  a small  chapel  (larariimi).  We 
find  also  Lares  compitales  (of  cross-roads),  Lares 
vicorum  (of  streets).  Lares  rvrales  (of  the  country), 
&c.  See  Ancestor  Wor.shii’. 

The  Penates  were  the  old  Latin  guardian  deities 
of  the  household,  and  of  the  state  regarded  as  a 
union  of  households.  Their  seat  was  originally 
in  Lavinium,  and  the  name  is  generally  joined 
with  Di.  By  a natural  enough  case  of  metonymy 
both  the  words  Penates  and  Lares  came  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  a home  or  a hearth. 

The  Manes  were  the  deified  souls  of  the  departed, 
the  gods  of  the  Lower  World  considered  as  benevo- 
lent spirits,  in  contrast  to  larvae  and  leinures,  male- 
volent spirits  ; but  the  name  frequently  applied 
merely  to  the  departed  spirit,  ghost,  or  shade  of  a 
dead  person. 

These  divinities  were  by  no  means  exactly  differ- 
entiated from  each  other,  and  obviously  all  owed 
their  existence  to  the  fundamental  ideas  under- 
lying the  worship  of  ancestors,  with  its  altar,  the 
ilomestic  hearth — the  most  persistent  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  all  the  religions  of  man. 

Largo,  a village  of  Fife,  on  Largo  Bay,  and  at 
the  base  of  Largo  Law  (965  feet),  14  miles  NE.  of 
Kirkcaldy.  It  has  a bronze  statue  by  T.  Stuart 
Burnett  ( 1885)  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  born 
here.  Pop.  of  parish,  2324. 

Largo,  an  Italian  word,  used  in  music,  to 
denote  very  slow  time,  and  especially  in  composi- 
tions where  the  sentiment  is  quite  solemn.  Lar- 
ghetto  is  the  diminutive  of  Largo,  the  time  being 
slightly  quicker. 
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Largs,  a watering-place  of  Ayrshire,  on  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  14  miles  S.  of  Greenock,  and  11 
N.  of  Ardrossan  by  a railway  opened  in  1885. 
Here  on  12th  October  1263,  in  a war  between 
Scotland  and  the  Norse  colonies  of  Man  and  the 
Isles,  Alexander  HI.  defeated  Haco  of  Norway, 
who  with  160  ships  and  20,000  men  had  descended 
on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 2824  ; ( ] 891 ) 
3187.  See  Wemyss  Ba'^i  and  Laras  1879). 

Laricio.  See  Pine. 

Laridte.  See  Gull. 

Larissa  (called  by  the  Turks  Yenisher),  famous 
in  ancient  times  as  the  chief  town  of  Thessaly, 
is  now  a place  of  13,169  inhabitants,  one-third 
Greeks  and  one-third  Turks.  Larissa  was  ceded 
by  Turkey  to  Greece  in  1881.  It  stands  on  the 
Salambria  (anc.  Peneus),  in  the  fertile  plain  of 
Thessaly,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  It  M'as  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  o2iera- 
tions  in  the  war  of  Greek  Liberation,  and  was 
occiqiied  by  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  1897. 

Laristan,  the  south-west  part  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Kerman  (q.v. ).  Area,  22,954  sq.  m. ; 
2)op.  about  90,000. 

Lark  {Alauda  arvensis),  a familiar  songster, 
otherwise  well  known  as  the  symbol  of  poets  and 
the  victim  of  epicures.  It  is  included  among 
Passerine  birds,  type  of  the  family  Alaudidie, 


Lai’k  [Alauda  arvensis). 


which  comiu'ises  over  100  species,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  spreading 
stragglers  in  Australia  and  North  America.  The 
plumage  is  usually  sandy  brown,  the  colour  of  the 
ground ; the  lower  legs  bear  scales,  behind  and  be- 
fore ; the  hind-claw  is  very  long  and  straight ; the 
bill  is  strong  and  conical.  The  skylark  measures 
about  7 inches  in  length ; the  males  and  females 
are  alike  in  plumage;  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
worms,  and  seeds.  It  nests  in  Ajuil,  making  a 
structure  of  dry  grass  in  a hollow  in  the  ground, 
usually  among  growing  grass  or  cereals.  The  eggs 
(three  to  five)  are  dull  gray,  mottled  with  olive- 
brown  ; two  broods  are  usually  reared  in  the  season. 
Great  crowds  of  larks  come  to  Britain  from  the 
Continent  in  autumn,  and  later  on  there  is  a 
general  movement  southwards.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 

‘ The  lark  is  a creature  of  light  and  air  and 
motion,  whose  nest  is  in  the  stubble  and  whose 
tryst  is  in  the  clouds.’  Its  song  ‘ at  heaven’s  gate,’ 
idealised  by  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Hogg,  and  other 
poets,  ‘ is  not  esiiecially  melodious,  but  blithesome, 
sibilant,  and  unceasing.’  ‘Its  type,’  Burroughs 
well  says,  ‘ is  the  grass,  where  the  bird  makes  its 
home,  abounding,  multitudinous,  the  notes  nearly 
all  alike  and  in  the  same  key,  but  rapid,  swarming, 
prodigal,  showering  down  as  thick  and  fast  as 
drops  of  rain  in  a summer  shower.’  The  bird  very 
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rarely  sings  on  the  ground,  but  when  soaring  or 
descending. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  larks  when  very  numer- 
ous, as  they  often  are,  may  do  considerable  damage 
to  autumn-sown  wheat  or  young  green  crops.  This 
fact  is  sometimes  urged  to  excuse  the  custom  of 
catching  them  for  the  cage  or  table.  They  are 
caught  in  horse-hair  nooses,  or  netted,  or  shot  after 
being  attracted  and  mesmerised  by  ‘ twirling  ’ some 
bright  glistening  object.  ‘ It  is  estimated  that, 
during  last  century,  in  Leipzig  alone  over  five 
million  larks  were  received  annually  ; in  1854  there 
were  brought  to  the  London  markets  over  400,000; 
and  the  official  returns  state  that  in  1867-68  more 
than  a million  and  a quarter  were  taken  into 
Dieppe.  ’ 

In  Europe  there  are  several  other  common 
species  of  lark — e.g.  the  Wood-lark  (A.  arhorea) 
and  the  Crested  Lark  {A.  cristata),  the  former  of 
which  is  locally  distributed  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  latter  a rare  visitor.  Among  the  other 
genera  may  be  noted  the  Shore  or  Horned  Larks 
[Otocorys),  with  a hornlet  over  each  eye;  these 
are  ‘the  only  larks  which  occur  regularly  in  the 
western  hemisphere.’  One  species  (0.  al'pestris) 
has  occasionally  been  found  as  a straggler  in 
Britain,  just  as  the  species  of  Alauda  occasionally 
wander  beyond  their  usual  range. 

Larkhall,  a small  town  of  Lanarkshire,  3 miles 
SE.  of  Hamilton,  with  coal-pits  and  mills.  Pop.  8349. 

Larkhaiia,  the  capital  of  a district  called  ‘ the 
Eden  of  Sind,’  stands  150  miles  N.  of  Hyderabad 
by  rail.  It  manufactures  silk  and  cotton  cloth, 
and  has  a great  cotton  market.  Pop.  13,188. 

Larkspur  (Delphinium),  a showy  and  popular 
genus  of  garden-flowers  of  the  natural  order 
Ranunculacese,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  compris- 
ing both  annual  and  perennial  species.  The  well- 
known  Rocket  Larkspur  (D.  Ajacis),  a native  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  Branching  Larkspur  (D.  con- 
solida),  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  doubt- 
fully so  of  Britain,  are  familiar  examples  of  the 
annual  species ; and  Barlow’s  Larkspur  ( D.  Bar- 
lowii)  and  the  Great-flowered  Larkspur  (D.  gran- 
diflorum)  are  not  unfrequent  examples  of  the 
perennial  species  ; but  many  more  showy  varieties 
have  been  produced  by  cultivation  and  selection 
which  have  displaced  the  older-fashioned  species. 
D.  glaciale  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively  alpine 
lants  in  the  world.  D.  Staphisagria,  corrupted  to 
tavesacre,  yields  an  alkaloid  extract  from  its 
seeds,  named  Delphine,  which  is  highly  poisonous 
even  in  very  small  doses,  acting  chiefly  on  the 
nervous  system. 

Lar'naka  (ancient  Citium),  the  chief  port  of 
Cyprus,  27J  miles  S.  of  Nicosia.  A small  fort  built 
by  the  Turks  in  1625  is  now  used  as  the  district 
gaol,  and  the  English  have  built  a convenient  court- 
house, custom-house,  and  other  public  offices  on  the 
sea  front,  as  well  as  two  iron  piers  accessible  at 
all  times  by  small  boats.  Sea  going  vessels  are 
obliged  to  lie  IJ  mile  from  the  shore  owing,  to 
the  shallow  water.  The  Greek  church  of  St 
Lazarus,  an  ancient  Byzantine  building,  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  there  is  an  English  burial-ground 
attached  to  it  with  monumental  inscriptions  as  old 
as  1685.  Even  if  Citium  be  not  the  Chittim  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  of 
Citium  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  Sargon  in  707 
B.C.  as  appears  from  a cuneiform  inscription  on  a 
bas-relief  dug  up  at  Larnaka  in  1846,  and  now  in 
the  museum  at  Berlin.  Carobs,  or  locust-beans, 
cotton,  and  grain  are  exported ; and  goods  of 
western  manufacture  of  all  kinds  are  imported, 
chiefly  from  Germany.  A most  interesting  fail- 
called  kataklusmos,  ‘ the  deluge,’  and  held  every 
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year  fifty  days  after  the  Greek  Easter,  is  tradition- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite,  and  is  attended  by  Orthodox  Christian 
Cypriots  from  all  parts  of  the  island  in  immense 
numbers  (cf.  Herodotus,  i.  199).  Pop.  7833. 

Larne«  a market  and  seaport  town  of  County 
Antrim,  at  the  entrance  of  Lough  Larne,  25  miles 
NE.  of  Belfast  by  rail.  There  is  daily  communi- 
cation with  Stranraer  by  mail-steamer.  Pop.  4522. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Feancois,  Due  de,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  15th  September  1613.  He 
belonged  to  an  old  family,  and  his  father  was  made 
a duke  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1622.  During  his  youth 
he  was  known  as  the  Prince  de  Marsillac.  His 
education  was  somewhat  neglected.  He  joined  tlie 
army  when  a boy,  and  was  present  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  at  the  siege  of  Casal.  His  life,  says 
Sainte-Beuve,  might  be  divided  into  four  periods, 
to  each  of  Avhich  might  be  assigned  the  name  of  a 
woman — viz.  Mine  de  Chevreuse,  Mme  de  Longue- 
ville,  Mme  de  Sable,  and  Mme  de  la  Fayette. 
As  a young  man  he  showed  an  ultra-romantic 
temperament.  Under  the  influence  of  Mme  de 
Chevreuse  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
queen  in  opposition  to  Richelieu,  and  became 
entangled  in  a series  of  love-adventures  and 
political  intrigues,  the  result  being  that  on  the 
flight  of  Mme  de  Chevreuse  he  was  forced  to  live 
in  exile  at  Verteuil  from  16.39  to  1642.  About  1645 
he  formed  a liaison  Avith  the  beautiful  Mme  de 
Longueville.  He  then  joined  the  Frondeurs  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Paris.  He 
was  very  unlucky  in  his  political  schemings.  His 
father  died  in  1650,  and  in  1652  he  was  again  badly 
wounded,  whereupon  he  retired  to  the  country^  to 
restore  his  health,  which  had  been  shattered  by 
twenty  years  of  battle  and  adventure.  On 
Mazarin’s  death  in  1661  he  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  about  the  same  time  began 
his  liaison  with  Mme  de  Sable.  A surreptitious 
edition  of  the  Memoires,  which  he  had  Avritten 
Avhile  living  in  retirement,  Avas  published  by  the 
Elzevirs  in  1662,  and  as  the  book  gave  Avide  offence 
he  disavowed  its  authorship,  Avithout,  hoAvever, 
finding  many  to  accept  his  denial.  His  Reflexions, 
ou  Sentences  et  Maximes  Morales  appeared  in  1665. 
No  book,  said  Voltaire,  did  more  to  form  the  taste 
of  the  nation.  The  first  edition  contained  316 
pensies,  Avhich  Avere  aftei'Avards  expanded  to  about 
700.  His  last  years  Avere  brightened  by  his  friend- 
ship Avith  Mme  de  la  Fayette,  which  lasted  until 
he  died  at  Paris  on  March  17,  1680.  In  his  early 
life  he  had  married  Andree  de  Vivonne,  by  Avhom 
he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  Maxims  vary  in  length  from  two  or  three 
lines  to  about  half  a page.  For  brevity,  clearness, 
and  finish  of  style  they  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
Their  Avriter  did  not  seek  to  play  the  part  of  the 
mere  epigrammatist,  though  he  has  noAV  and  then 
sacrificed  his  thought  for  the  sake  of  striking  and 
pointed  expression.  A vein  of  melancholy  runs 
through  the  book.  It  is  the  Avork  of  a man  of 
singularly  keen  and  subtle  intellect,  Avho  Avas 
deeply  versed  in  life,  and  had  formed  independent 
judgments  on  most  of  its  relations.  He  Avas  a re- 
morseless analyst  of  man’s  character.  ‘ Everything 
is  reducible  to  the  motive  of  self-interest  ’ — such  is 
usually  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  all  his  philosophy. 
That  is  not,  however,  exactly  correct,  though  it  is 
true  of  the  book  in  the  main.  La  Rochefoucauld 
tracks  out  self-love  in  its  most  elusive  forms  and 
under  its  cunningest  disguises.  He  lays  it  bare 
Avith  the  most  piercing  insight  and  pitiless  trench- 
ancy. But  he  occasionally  overstates  his  case 
against  humanity,  through  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  self-love  is  not  the  only  motive  by  Avhich  men 
are  impelled.  Read  in  certain  moods,  the  Maxims 
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seem  a crushing  exposure  of  man’s  baseness  and 
folly ; read  in  others,  they  seem  little  better  than 
a morbid  libel  on  human  nature.  But  of  their 
writer’s  depth  and  keenness  as  a thinker  there  can 
be  no  more  question  than  there  can  of  his  wonder- 
ful mastery  of  terse  and  incisive  phrase. 

See  French  Life  by  Bourdeau  ( 1895 ),  and  the  article  on 
‘La  Bochefoucauld ’ included  in  Sainte-Beuve’s  Portraits 
de  Femmes.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by 
Gilbert  and  Gourdault  ( 3 vols.  1868-84 ),  in  the  series  of 
Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France. 

Larochejaqiielein,  Du  Verger  de,  an  old 
noble  family  of  France.  The  name  Du  Verger  is 
derived  from  a place  in  Poitou.  Guy  du  Verger 
married,  in  1505,  the  heiress  of  the  seigneur  of 
Larochejaquelein.  Several  of  his  descendants  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  devoted  loyalty  to 
the  old  royal  house  against  the  fury  of  the  French 
Revolution. — Henri,  Comte  de  Larochejaquelein, 
born  in  1772,  was  an  officer  in  the  guard  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  after  the  10th  of  August  1792  left 
Paris  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent 
royalists  in  La  Vendee.  He  signalised  himself  by 
many  heroic  deeds,  and  for  a time  successfully 
repelled  the  republican  forces,  but  was  severely 
defeated  by  Westermann,  21st  December  1793,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty.  He  raised  a new  body  of 
troops,  however,  in  Upper  Poitou,  but  was  killed 
in  a battle  at  Nouaille,  4th  March  1794.  His 
heroic  wmrds  to  his  soldiers  are  memorable  beyond 
most : ‘Si  je  recule,  tuez-moi ; si  j’avance,  suivez- 
moi ; si  je  meurs,  vengez-moi!’ — His  brother, 
Louis  du  Verger,  Marquis  de  Larochejaquelein, 
born  in  1777,  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution ; returned  to  France  in  1801,  but 
resisted  all  Napoleon’s  efforts  to  win  him,  and  in 
1813  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  royalists  in 
La  Vendee.  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  in  1814 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  La  Vendee,  and 
during  the  Hundred  Days  he  maintained  the 
royalist  cause  there,  supported  by  the  British. 
He  fell  in  battle  at  Pont-des-Mathis,  4th  June 
1815.  His  wife,  Marie-Louise  Victoire,  Mar- 
quise de  Larochejaquelein  (1772-1857),  published 
Memoii'es  of  the  war,  of  which  she  was  an  eye- 
witness (Bordeaux,  1815),  which  are  of  real  value 
to  the  historian.  See  her  Life  by  Nettement  (3d 
ed.  Paris,  1876). 

La  Rochelle.  See  Rochelle. 

Larrey,  Dominique  Jean,  Baron,  a cele- 
brated French  surgeon,  was  born  at  Beaudean,  near 
Bagnbres-de-Bigorre,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  July  1766, 
studied  medicine  in  Toulouse,  and  after  graduating 
served  as  surgeon  in  the  navy.  But  in  1793  he 
transferred  his  skill  to  the  army,  and  introduced 
the  ‘flying  ambulance’  service.  After  teaching 
for  a short  time  at  Toulon  and  Val  de  Grace,  he 
joined  Napoleon  in  Italy  in  1797  ; and  from  that 
time  onwards  invariably  accompanied  the  success- 
ful Corsican  in  his  campaigns.  In  1805  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  medico-surgical  depart- 
ment of  the  French  army,  and  a few  years  later 
was  created  a baron  of  the  empire.  Larrey  con- 
tinued to  fill  important  offices  till  1836,  when  he 
retired  from  that  of  surgeon-general  of  the  H6tel- 
des-Invalides.  He  died  at  Lyons,  25th  July  1842. 
From  his  pen  came  valuable  treatises  on  army 
surgery  and  the  treatment  of  wounds  ; they  were 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  See  the 
German  memoir  by  Werner  ( 1885). 

Larva,  the  young  form  of  an  animal  after 
leaving  the  egg,  but  before  acquiring  adult  charac- 
teristics. Tadpoles  of  Frogs  (q.v. ),  caterpillars  of 
Insects  (q.v.),  nauplii  and  zoe*  of  Crustaceans 
(q.v.),  the  quaint  young  of  Echinoderms  (q.v.), 
&c.  are  good  illustrations.  There  may  be  no 
larval  stage,  when  the  embryo  grows  continuously 


into  the  adult  form  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  larval 
life  may  be  longer  than  that  of  the  adult.  Many 
larval  characters  are  recapitulations  of  ancestral 
forms  ; others  are  special  modifications  adaptive  to 
larval  life.  See  the  Rev.  J.  Seymour’s  Larva 
Collecting  and  Breeding  ( 1890 ). 

Larynx  (Gr.  larynx)  is  the  organ  of  voice,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  respiratory  process, 
as  all  air  passing  either  to  or  from  the  lungs  must 
pass  through  it.  It  is  a complex  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, resembling  a box  composed  of  pieces  of  carti- 
lage which  are  capable  of  executing  movements, 
and  enclosing  the  vocal  cords  by  which  phonation 
is  produced.  The  larynx  is  situated  between  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  neck,  where  it 
forms  a considerable  projection  (especially  in  men ) ; 
it  opens  superiorly  into  the  pharynx,  or  throat, 
and  interiorly  into  the  windpipe.  The  principal 
cartilages  of  -which  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx  is 
composed  are  five  in  number — viz.  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  thyroid  ( Gr. , ‘ shield-like  ’ ) consists  of  two 
square  plates  of  cartilage  united  in  front  at  an 
acute  angle,  which  forms  the  projection  com- 
monly known  as  the  pomum  Adami,  or  Adam’s 
apple.  Each  of  these  plates  is  prolonged  at 
the  upper  and  lower  posterior  corners.  The  thy- 
roid cartilage  forms 
almost  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the 
larynx.  The  cricoid 
(Gr.,  ‘ring-like’) 
cartilage  is  a ring 
the  lower  margin  of 
which  is  parallel  to 
the  first  ring  of  the 
trachea,  and  to  the 
last-named  it  is  unit- 
ed by  fibrous  mem- 
brane. Its  upper 
border  is  connected 
in  front  with  the 
lower  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  by 
a thick  yellow  fibrous 
tissue.  It  presents 
two  articular  sur- 
faces on  either  side 
— viz.  a lower,  which 
articulates  with  the 
inferior  cornu  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, and  an  upper, 
which  is  oval  in 
form,  and  supports 
an  arytenoid  carti- 
lage. The  ary- 
tenoid (Gr.,  ‘ladle- 
like’) cartilages  are 
pyramidal  bodies 
resting  on  the  oval 
articular  surfaces  at 
the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

When  in  situ  they  present  a concave  posterior 
surface.  From  their  connection  with  the  vocal 
cords,  and  from  their  great  mobility  as  compared 
with  the  two  larger  cartilages,  the  arytenoids  play 
a very  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
larynx.  The  epiglottis  is  a very  flexible  cartilag- 
inous valve  (fig.  1,/),  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  covering  the  opening  of  the  larynx. 
Its  direction  is  vertical,  except  during  deglutition, 
when  it  becomes  horizontal.  It  is  attached  inferi- 


Fig.  1. 

Cartilages  of  larynx  and  epiglottis, 
and  upper  rings  of  trachea,  seen 
from  behind  : a,  arytenoid  carti- 
lages ; ft,  superior  cornu  of  thy- 
roid cartilage ; c,  its  inferior 
cornu ; d,  posterior  surface  of 
cricoid  ; /,  epiglottis,  with  its  per- 
forations ; i,  upper  margin  of  thy- 
roid ; h,  its  left  inferior  tubercle  ; 
t,  trachea. 
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orly  by  a kind  of  pedicle  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  Upon  removing  the  investing  mucous 
membrane  the  cartilage  is  found  to  be  perforated 
by  numerous  foramina.  Each  perforation  admits 
some  fasciculi,  of  yellow,  elastic,  ligamentous 
tissue,  which  expands  on  its  anterior  aspect,  and 
secures  the  return  of  the  epiglottis  to  its  vertical 
position,  independently  of  any  muscular  action. 
Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx,  hanging  as  it 
does  from  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament  and  certain 
muscles. 

The  various  cartilages  which  have  been  described 
are  connected  with  one  another  by  ligaments, 
the  chief  of  whicli  are  those  known  as  the  true 
and  false  vocal  cords.  In  their  quiescent  state  the 
former  do  not  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  but  con- 
verge from  behind  forwards.  The  length  of  the 
vocal  cords  is  greater  in  the  adult  male  than  in 
the  adult  female,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two. 
In  infancy  they  are  very  short,  and  increase  regu- 
larly from  that  period  to  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive respiratory  tract,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  sensibility.  The  length  of  the  chink  or 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  which  is  directed  hori- 
zontally from  before  backwards,  varies,  like  the 
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A,  larynx  and  trachea  on  deep  inspiration ; B,  on  pliona- 
tion ; C,  during  falsetto  note ; D,  approximation  of  the 
ventricular  bands  or  false  cords  as  it  occurs  in  straining. 

vocal  cords,  until  the  period  of  puberty,  when  its 
length,  in  the  male,  undergoes  a sudden  develop- 
ment, while  in  the  female  it  remains  stationary. 
In  the  adult  male  it  is  about  eleven  lines  in  length. 

The  larynx  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  muscles  : 
the  extrinsic,  by  which  the  whole  organ  is  elevated 
or  depressed,  and  the  intrinsic,  which  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  various  segments  of  the  organ  in 
relation  to  one  another.  By  the  action  of  these 
latter  muscles,  aided,  in  some  cases,  by  the  ex- 
trinsic muscles,  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  may 
be  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  size  of  the 
opening  of  the  glottis  regulated  at  will  (see  Voice). 
The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the 
superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  vagus  nerve. 

That  the  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice  is  easily 
proved.  Thus,  alteration  in  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  vocal  cords  causes  hoarseness  or  other 
change  of  voice ; ulceration  of  the  vocal  cords 
destroys  or  injures  the  voice;  opening  the  trachea 
below  the  vocal  cords,  or  section  of  the  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves,  destroys  the  voice ; and  sounds 
like  those  of  the  voice  may  be  produced  by  experi- 
ments on  the  dead  larynx. 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx. — Laryngitis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx,  may  be  either  an  acute 
or  a chronic  affection.  Acute  laryngitis,  in  its  more 


severe  form,  which  is  fortunately  rare,  commences 
with  a chill,  which  is  followed  by  fever,  with  a 
full  strong  pulse,  a hot  skin,  and  a flushed  face. 
There  is  also  soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness  of 
the  voice,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a 
feeling  of  extreme  constriction  of  the  larynx. 
There  is  a painful  stridulous  cough,  but  only  a 
little  mucus  is  ejected.  Great  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing occurs  in  severe  cases,  the  act  of  inspiration 
being  prolonged,  and  wheezing  results,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  swollen  membrane  of  the  glottis  im- 
peding the  entrance  of  air.  On  examining  the 
larynx,  the  epiglottis  is  observed  to  be  of  a bright 
red  colour,  erect,  and  may  be  so  much  swollen  as 
not  to  be  able  to  descend,  and  may  close  the  glottis 
during  deglutition  ; the  other  parts  of  the  larynx 
are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  swollen  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  case.  The  patient  may  exhibit 
.symptoms  of  great  anxiety  and  distress ; his  lips 
may  become  blue,  his  face  of  a livid  paleness,  his 
pulse  irregular  and  very  feeble,  and  at  length  lie 
may  sink  into  a drowsy  state,  often  preceded  by 
delirium,  and  quickly  followed  by  death.  The  dis- 
ease is  very  rapid,  ending,  when  fatal,  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  occasionally  in  less  than  one  day. 
Although  we  have  here  described  what  may  occur 
in  exceptionally  severe  cases,  acute  laryngitis 
rarely  passes  beyond  hoarseness,  a feeling  of  con- 
striction, slight  feverishness  associated  with  cough 
and  marked  lioarseness. 

Laryngitis  is  most  commonly  due  to  exposure  to 
cold  ; but  the  inflammation  rarely  reaches  a danger- 
ous height  in  these  cases.  The  dangerous  fonns 
are  usually  the  result  of  injury  (e.g.  swallowing 
boiling  or  corrosive  substances ) ; or  they  may  be  a 
secondary  result  of  ulceration,  or  due  to  infection, 
such  as  erysipelas.  In  simple  cases  confinement  to 
a warm  room,  with  sootliing  steam  inhalations, 
will,  if  the  voice  be  rested,  usually  effect  a cure. 
In  severe  cases  sucking  ice,  leeching,  scarification 
of  the  swollen  parts,  and  even  tracheotomy  may 
be  necessary.  In  persons  who  use  the  voice  much 
the  affection  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  or  indeed  to 
be  chronic  from  the  beginning  without  the  super- 
vention of  an  acute  attack.  Laryngotomy  is  dis- 
cussed at  Tracheotomy. 

Ulceration  may  occur  in  phthisis,  syphilis, 
lupus,  and  after  typhoid  fever.  Cancer  of  the 
larynx  may  lead  to  ulceration,  but  tlie  primary 
disease  constitutes  a tumour.  Innocent  growths 
are  also  met  with,  the  more  common  varieties 
being  papillomata  (warts)  and  fibromata.  Par- 
alysis of  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  involve  those 
muscles  only  which  close  the  glottis,  in  which  case 
the  affection  is  often  due  to  hysteria  and  easily 
cured.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  open  the 
glottis  or  affecting  all  the  muscles  is  usually  due  to 
some  grave  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  chest, 
or  throat,  and  is  often  incurable.  The  treatment 
must  depend  upon  the  condition  discovered  by 
laryngoscopic  examination  in  each  case. 

The  Laryngoscope. — Although  successful  at- 
tempts had  been  previously  made  by  Garcia  to 
explore  the  recesses  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  a 
reflecting  mirror,  it  was  not  until  two  German  phy- 
siologists, Tiirek  and  Czermak,  took  up  the  subject, 
in  1857  and  1858,  that  the  great  importance  of  laryn- 
goscopy was  first  generally  recognised.  The  laryn- 
goscope is  a small  mirror  placed  on  a stalk  attached 
to  its  margin,  at  an  angle  of  from  120°  to  150°, 
the  stalk  being  about  six  inches  in  length.  The 
mouthpiece  of  a large  reflector,  with  a central 
opening  through  which  the  observer  looks,  is  held 
between  the  molar  teeth ; or,  what  is  better,  the 
reflector  may  be  attached  to  a spectacle  frame 
or  forehead  band  by  a stiffly  working  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  The  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  a 
good  lamp  are  concentrated  by  means  of  this 
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reflector  on  the  laryngeal  mirror,  which  is  placed 
against  the  soft  palate  and  uvula.  The  laryngeal 
mirror,  previously  warmed,  and  introduced  with  the 
right  hand,  which  rests  by  two  fingers  on  the  jaw, 
is  maintained  at  such  an  inclination  that  it  throws 
the  light  downwards  and  illuminates  the  parts  to 
be  examined,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reflects  the 
images  of  these  parts  into  the  eye  of  the  observer 
through  the  central  opening  of  the  reflector.  By 
this  means  we  can  look  through  the  larynx  into 
tlie  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  can  see  the  actual 
position  of  small  tumours,  ulcers,  &c.,  whose  exist- 
ence would  otherwise  have  been  at  most  only  sus- 
pected ; and  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  dia- 
gnosis to  wliich  we  can  tlius  attain  enable  us  to 
employ  rational  means  of  local  treatment  to  an 
extent  that  was  quite  impossible  before  the  intro- 
duction of  laryngoscopy.  It  is  also  possible  to 
illuminate  the  larynx  by  throwing  a powerful  and 
concentrated  light  upon  the  front  of  the  throat,  and 
introducing  a mirror  into  the  dark  mouth  (Durch- 
leuchtung  of  German  phj^sicians ). 

La  Salette.  See  Salette. 

La  Salle,  a city  of  Illinois,  at  tlie  head  6f 
steam-navigation  on  the  Illinois  River  ( here  crossed 
by  bridges),  99  miles  by  rail  WSW.  of  Chicago, 
with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  the  Illinois 
Canal.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  here,  and  the 
city  has  a large  zinc-rolling  mill  and  smelting- 
furnaces,  besides  manufactures  of  glass  and  iron 
wares.  Pop.  7847. 

La  Salle,  Abbe  de.  See  Schools,  Christian. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de,  one 
of  the  greatest  French  explorers  in  North  America, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  1643.  Settling  in  Canada  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  began  his  travels  with 
an  attempt  to  reach  China  by  descending  the  Ohio 
River,  which  he  supposed  to  empty  into  the  Pacific. 
As  soon  as  he  found  that  the  great  southern  streams 
drained  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  descending  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  After 
many  and  severe  hardships  this  long  voyage  was 
concluded,  and  the  arms  of  France  set  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river,  on  9th  April  1682.  Two 
years  later  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  establish 
a permanent  French  settlement  on  the  Gulf,  which 
should  secure  France's  claims  to  the  Mississippi 
valley.  But  La  Salle’s  bad  fortune  pursued  him  ; 
he  mistook  Matagorda  Bay  for  a mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  landed  there,  and  then  spent  two  years 
in  unsuccessful  journeys  to  discover  the  great 
river,  while  his  colonists  and  soldiers  gradually 
dwindled  away.  His  harshness  of  manner,  more 
than  his  Avant  of  success,  embittered  his  followers, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  them  in  March 
1687.  See  works  by  Francis  Parkman  (q.v.). 

Lascar,  in  the  East  Indies,  signifies  properly  a 
camp-follower,  but  is  generally  applied  to  native 
sailors  on  board  of  British  ships,  as,  for  instance, 
the  large  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  The  Lascars  make  good  seamen,  being 
both  temperate  and  docile.  They  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  and  speak,  besides  their  native 
dialects,  a lingua  franca  based  on  Hindustani,  with 
English,  Arabic,  and  other  words. 

Las'caris,  Constantine,  a Greek  scholar,  avIio, 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
fled  to  Italy,  where  he  Avas  instrumental  in  reviv- 
ing the  study  of  Greek.  He  Avas  a descendant  of 
the  royal  family  of  Nicma.  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  made  him  tutor  to  his  daughter  Hip- 
polyta.  But  more  important  scenes  of  Lasearis’ 
labours  Avere  Rome  ( Avhere  he  settled  in  the  train 
of  Bessarion),  Naples,  and  Messina;  at  this  last 
city  he  taught  rhetoric  and  Greek  letters  until 
Ids  death  in  1493.  His  Greek  grammar,  entitled 
Erotemata,  and  dated  1476,  Avas  the  earliest  Greek 
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book  printed  in  Italy.  His  library,  Avhich  is  very 
valuable,  is  noAv  in  the  Escorial. — John  or  Janus 
Lascaris,  a member  of  the  same  family,  surnamed 
Rhyndacenus,  born  about  1445,  Avhb  also  found 
an  asylum  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
was  employed  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  the  collec- 
tion of  ancient,  especially  Greek,  classical  authors. 
On  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Lascaris  Avent  to  Paris, 
Avhere  he  taught  Greek  Avith  the  countenance  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  ; but  he  eventually 
settled  in  Rome,  and  Avas  appointed  by  Leo  X. 
supei'intendent  of  his  Greek  press  and  of  a seminary 
for  young  Greeks.  He  Avas,  moreover,  employed 
as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  after- 
Avards  at  Venice,  and  died  in  Rome  in  1535.  From 
Rome  he  edited  several  editiones  g^'rincipes  of  the 
Greek  classics.  His  oAvn  Avorks  Avei-e  chiefly  gram- 
matical, Avith  a volume  of  letters  and  epigiams. 
See  Villemain’s  Lascaris,  ou  les  Grecs  du  16’^  Siicle 
(Paris,  1825). 

Las  Casas,  Bartolome  de.  Bishop  of  Chiapa, 
in  Mexico,  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians, 
was  born  in  Seville  in  1474.  He  studied  at  Sala- 
manca, sailed  Avith  his  father  in  the  third  voyage 
of  Columbus,  and  again  in  1502  accompanied 
Nicolas  de  Ovando,  tlie  neAV  governor,  to  His- 
jAaniola.  Eight  years  later  he  Avas  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  In  1511  he  Avas  summoned  to  accom- 
pany Diego  Velasquez  to  Cuba,  and  he  assisted  in 
the  pacification  of  the  island,  and  its  division  into 
repartimientos  or  allotments  of  natives,  and  Avas  re- 
Avarded  in  the  usual  Avay  by  an  encomienda  or  com- 
mandery  of  Indians,  held  together  Avith  his  friend 
Pedro  de  Renteria.  But  ere  long  a burning  love 
for  the  unhappy  natives  and  indignation  at  their 
sufferings  filled  his  heart ; and  he  gave  u2a  his  OAvn 
slaves,  and  AA^ent  to  Spain,  AAdiere  he  prevailed  on 
Cardinal  Ximenes  to  send  a commission  of  inquiry 
to  the  West  Indies.  Its  proceedings  by  no  means 
satisfying  his  zeal,  he  revisited  Spain  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  stronger  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  natiA’es.  Finally,  to  prevent  the  entire  extii'im- 
tion  of  the  native  race  by  the  toils  to  Avhich  they 
Avere  .subjected,  he  jiroposed  that  the  colonists 
should  be  ijermitted  to  import  negro  slaves  for 
the  more  severe  labours  of  the  mines  and  sugar- 
plantations  ; and  the  jAroposal  Avas  adopted.  Las 
Casas  has  on  this  account  been  represented  as  the 
author  of  the  slave-trade,  although  it  has  been 
jiroved  to  have  existed  before  this  jnoiAosal  Avas 
made,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  after Avards 
he  bitterly  rejjented  the  advice  that  he  had  given. 
He  also  attempted  to  carry  out  Castilian  peasants 
as  colonists  to  the  West  Indies,  but  failed  in  his 
scheme,  and  spent  eight  years  { 1 522-30 ) of  mortifica- 
tion in  austere  seclusion  and  devoted  study  Avithin 
the  Avails  of  a Dominican  convent  in  Hispaniola. 
In  1530  he  again  visited  Sijain,  and,  after  missionary 
travels  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Guatemala, 
returned  to  devote  four  years  to  advocate  the  cause 
that  lay  closest  to  his  heart.  During  this  period 
he  Avrote  his  Veynte  Razones  and  his  Brevissima  Re- 
lacion  de  la  Destniccion  de  las  Indias,  Avhich  Avas 
soon  translated  into  the  other  languages  of  Europe. 
The  rich  bishopric  of  Cuzco  Avas  offered  to  him,  but 
he  preferred  the  poor  one  of  Chiapa,  and  reached 
its  chief  city,  Ciudad  Real,  in  1544.  He  Avas 
received  Avith  the  most  active  hostility  by  the 
colonists,  and  AA'as  soon  mortified  to  the  heart  by 
Charles  V.’s  time-serving  revocation  of  the  NeAV 
LaAvs,  Avhich  his  OAvn  devoted  energy  had  extorted. 
He  maintained  his  ground  that  the  granting  of 
encomiendas  to  private  persons  Avas  flagrant  in- 
justice, but  boAA'ed  his  head  to  the  storm,  returned 
to  Spain,  and  resigned  his  see  (1547).  Three  years 
later  he  argued  before  a Junta  at  Valladolid  Avith 
splendid  force  and  eloquence  against  Sepulveda, 
who  defended  the  right  of  carrying  on  Avar  against 
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the  Indians.  In  1555  lie  appealed  in  terms  of 
marvellous  boldness  to  Philip  II.  not  to  sell  the 
claims  of  the  crown  to  the  reversion  of  the 
encomiendas,  and  was  successful  in  thus  averting 
a measure  which  would  have  brought  final  and 
hopeless  slavery  upon  the  Indians.  His  last  work 
was  to  get  the  audiencia  or  court  of  justice  restored 
to  the  oppressed  natives  of  Guatemala.  He  ended 
his  life  in  a convent  in  Madrid,  July  1566,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two.  His  most  important  work,  the 
unfinished  Historia  de  las  Indias,  was  printed  in 
1875-76.  See  the  admirable  Life  by  Helps  (1868). 

Las  Cases,  Emmanuel  Dieudonne,  Comte 
DE,  the  historiographer  and  companion  of  Napoleon 
in  St  Helena,  was  born  in  1766,  near  Revel  in 
Languedoc.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  the  navy  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  but  then  fled  from  France, 
and  supported  himself  in  England  by  private 
teaching.  After  Napoleon  became  consul.  Las 
Cases  established  himself  as  a bookseller  in  Paris. 
A work  that  he  wrote.  Atlas  historique  (1803-4), 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who  made 
him  a baron,  and  employed  him  in  the  administra- 
tion. After  Waterloo  he  obtained  leave  to  share 
the  exile  of  Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  and  there  the 
ex-emperor  dictated  to  him  a part  of  his  Memoirs. 
In  1816  Las  Cases  was  sent  back  to  Europe,  and 
after  Napoleon’s  death  published  Memorial  de 
Ste-HeUne  (8  vols.  1821-23),  of  which  O’Meara’s 
Napoleon  in  Exile  is  a kind  of  continuation.  Both 
works  attack  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Napoleon’s  keeper, 
charging  him  with  undue  harshness  towards  his 
prisoner.  Las  Cases  died  at  Passy,  15th  May  1842. 

Lasco,  Johannes  a,  or  Jan  Laski,  Polish 
reformer,  was  a man  of  high  family  and  was  born 
at  Lask,  in  the  modern  government  of  Piotrkow, 
about  1499.  He  was  educated  at  Cracow  by 
his  uncle,  chancellor  and  primate  of  Poland,  and 
chose  to  enter  the  church.  He  studied  further  in 
Rome  and  Bologna,  was  ordained  in  1521,  and  two 
years  later  at  Basel  came  in  contact  with  Erasmus 
and  Farel ; the  former  by  his  will  left  his  library 
to  A Lasco.  From  this  journey  the  young  Pole 
returned  in  1526,  his  mind  greatly  exercised  with 
the  question  of  church  reform.  At  length  he  was 
caught  in  the  current  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
quitting  his  native  land  in  15.38,  he  settled  at 
Louvain  in  the  Netherlands.  But  a year  or  two 
later  he  moved  to  Emden  in  East  P'riesland.  The 
countess  of  that  little  province  appointed  him 
superintendent  of  church  affairs,  and  he  used 
his  influence  to  establish  a presbyterian  form  of 
church  government.  The  Emden  Catechism,  defin- 
ing the  religious  doctrines  of  the  East  Friesland 
Church,  was  in  great  part  his  work.  But  in  1550 
he  accepted  an  invitation  by  Cranmer  to  visit 
England — he  had  already  passed  the  winter  of 
1548-49  there — and  became  head  of  an  influen- 
tial congregation  of  Protestant  refugees  in  Austin 
Friars,  London.  Mary’s  accession  in  1553  drove 
him  back  to  Emden  and  scattered  his  Hock. 
After  staying  a while  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  he 
finally  returned  to  Poland  in  1556.  There  the 
Reformation  was  making  rapid  headway,  and  was 
assisted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  labours 
of  A Lasco  as  superintendent  of  the  churches  in 
Little  Poland.  He  died  at  Pirczow,  on  8th  Jan- 
uary 1560.  See  Dalton’s  John  a Lasco  ( Eng.  trans. 
from  the  German,  1886),  which  only  brings  tlie 
narrative  down  to  A Lasco’s  second  arrival  in 
England  ; G.  Pascal,  Jean  de  Lasco  (1894). 
Laslikar.  See  Gwalior  (city). 

Las  Palmas,  chief  town  of  the  Canary  Islands 
(q.v.),  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Gi’an  Canaria,  is 
the  seat  of  a bishop,  and  has  sea-bathing  and  ship- 
building-yards.  Pop.  17,754. 

Lassa.  See  Lhassa. 
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Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  who  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  historic  originator  of  the  social- 
democratic  movement  in  Germany,  was  born  at 
Breslau,  April  11,  1825.  Like  Karl  Marx,  the 
founder  of  international  socialism,  he  was  of  Jewish 
extraction.  Lassalle’s  father  was  a prosperous 
merchant,  who  intended  that  his  son  also  should 
follow  a business  career.  But  as  young  Ferdinand 
preferred  a student  life,  he  went  to  the  universities 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
chiefly  to  philology  and  philosophy.  In  philosophy 
he  was  a disciple  of  Hegel ; and  it  was  his  farst 
literary  ambition  to  write  a work  on  Heraclitus 
from  the  Hegelian  point  of  view.  During  a stay 
in  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Heine,  who, 
like  so  many  of  Lassalle’s  friends,  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  talent  and  energy. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1846  he  met  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt,  a lady  at  variance  with  her 
husband,  a wealthy  German  noble  of  high  rank. 
Taking  up  her  case,  Lassalle  prosecuted  it  before 
thirty-six  tribunals,  and  after  eight  years  of  litiga- 
tion forced  the  husband  to  a compromise  on  terms 
most  favourable  to  the  countess. 

As  a decided  adherent  of  the  democratic  republic 
Lassalle  took  a part  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
for  disobedience  to  the  authorities  at  Diisseldorf, 
where  he  then  resided,  spent  six  months  in  prison. 
He  lived  in  the  Rhine  country  till  1858,  when  he 
returned  to  Berlin  ; and  at  the  same  date  brought 
out  the  work  on  Heraclitus,  which  had  been  laid 
aside  during  the  Hatzfeldt  suit.  It  at  once  gave 
him  a high  place  in  the  learned  circles  of  Germany. 
In  conducting  the  Hatzfeldt  case  Lassalle  had 
gained  a very  considerable  legal  knowledge,  and 
this  he  now  utilised  in  writing  a work  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  law,  entitled  System  of  Acqtiired  Rights 
{ 1861 ).  It  was  an  attempt  to  apply  the  historical 
method  to  legal  ideas  and  institutions,  but  we  may 
well  question  whether  he  has  not  often  read  into 
history  theories  of  very  doubtful  validity. 

For  many  years  after  1848  no  opportunity  for 
fruitful  action  had  occurred  to  men  of  democratic 
opinions.  The  opening  of  the  Bismarck  era  in 
1862  was  therefore  a welcome  event  for  Lassalle, 
the  aim  of  the  latter  being  to  resuscitate  the 
democracy  in  face  of  the  half-hearted  Liberalism  of 
his  time.  His  first  effort  was  to  show  the  futility 
of  the  Liberal  policy  in  opposing  army  reform. 
A lecture  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1862  ‘On  the 
connection  of  the  present  period  of  history  with 
the  idea  of  the  working-class  ’ strongly  brought  out 
the  contrast  between  Lassalle’s  position  and  the 
Liberalism  of  his  day.  In  his  Ope7i  Letter  to  a 
committee  of  German  workmen  at  Leipzig  (1863) 
he  still  more  clearly  expressed  his  dissent  from 
the  current  Liberalism,  and  in  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive language  expounded  the  leading  points 
of  his  social  democratic  programme.  His  success 
in  advocating  his  views  now  encouraged  him  at 
Leipzig  to  found  the  Universal  German  Working- 
men’s Association.  Its  programme  was  a simple 
one — by  all  legal  means  to  agitate  for  universal 
suffrage.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  Lassalle  con- 
tinued his  agitation  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1863-64  he  attempted  to  gain  Berlin  over 
to  his  cause,  but  without  success.  The  chief 
literary  product  of  the  winter  was  his  Bastiat- 
Schulze,  or  Capital  and  Lahonr,  in  which  he 
attacked  Schulze-Delitzsch,  the  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  German  Liberalism.  In  May  1864 
Lassalle  held  the  last  ‘ glorious  review  of  his  army  ’ 
on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Lassalle  met  on  the 
Rigi  Helene  von  Donniges,  a lady  whom  he 
had  previously  known,  and  by  whom  he  had 
been  fascinated.  They  resolved  to  marry,  but 
encountered  the  strongest  opposition  from  the 
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lady’s  parents.  Under  pressure  from  them  the 
lady  at  last  renounced  Lassalle  in  favour  of  the 
Wallachian  Count  Racowitza.  Mad  with  rage  and 
mortification,  Lassalle  sent  to  both  her  father  and 
lover  a challenge,  which  was  accej)ted  by  the  latter. 
At  the  Carouge,  a suburb  of  Geneva,  Lassalle  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  two  days  afterwards, 
August  31,  1864.  His  unworthy  end  in  such  a 
miserable  affair  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
accident ; it  was  the  outcome  of  the  weaker 
elements  in  a remarkable  character. 

Lassalle  has  left  no  systematic  exposition  of  his 
views.  In  the  Bastiat-Schulze,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  an  exposition,  we  find  philosophic 
statement  too  frequently  interrupted  by  unprofit- 
able controversy  and  unjustifiable  abuse  of  his 
opponent.  We  can  only  glean  from  his  works  the 
most  important  points  of  his  teaching.  Lassalle 
held  that  the  historical  development  of  Europe  is 
to  culminate  in  a democracy  of  labour,  in  which 
political  interests  shall  be  subservient  to  social — 
the  social  democracy.  The  democracy  of  workers, 
who  are  destined  to  be  the  makers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  order,  are  to  be  guided  by 
science  and  the  highest  ideals  of  culture  and  moral- 
ity. But  they  cannot  by  their  isolated  efforts  fulfil 
this  high  mission ; they  need  organisation.  This 
organisation  they  will  find  in  the  state,  which  is, 
and  should  be,  simply  the  great  association  of 
workers,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  every  community.  The 
Liberal  or  bourgeois  regime  has  degraded  the  state 
to  the  function  of  policeman  or  mere  protector  of 
property.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  new  epoch  to 
raise  the  state  to  its  high  and  ancient  position, 
as  the  promoter  of  freedom,  culture,  morality,  and 
progress ; its  mission  is  the  development  of  the 
Iiuman  race  in  the  way  of  freedom. 

The  working-class,  however,  need  adequate 
material  means  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  the  high 
vocation  reserved  for  them.  At  present  they  are 
crushed  by  the  iron  law  of  ivages,  the  law  which 
holds  the  central  and  decisive  position  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Lassalle,  and  which  therefore  requires  a 
more  lengthened  statement.  In  his  exposition  of 
the  law  Lassalle  founds  on  Ricardo  and  the  classi- 
cal economists  generally.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
those  economists  that  the  workman’s  wage  repre- 
sents what  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence  (in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  living  usual  among 
his  class)  and  for  the  continued  supply  of  labour 
in  his  family.  It  is  not  a fixed  quantity  ; it  rises 
or  falls  according  as  the  supply  of  labour  de- 
creases or  increases  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  it.  A rise  in  w’ages  leads  to  greater  comfort, 
more  marriages,  &c.,  and  these  tend  to  increase 
the  supply  of  labour,  and  thereby  again  to  lower 
wages.  A fall  in  wages  leads  to  want,  sickness, 
abstinence  from  marriage,  &c.,  and  these  tend  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  labour,  and  thereby  to  raise 
wages.  There  is  continual  oscillation,  but  it 
never  rises  permanently  above  or  falls  permanently 
below  the  point  necessary  for  subsistence  and  the 
continuance  of  the  working-class.  Thus,  so  long 
as  the  present  economic  order,  of  which  the  iron 
law  of  wages  is  an  implicate,  continues,  its  inevit- 
able operation  leaves  no  hojre  of  real  improvement 
for  the  working-class ; in  other  words,  it  follows 
from  the  iron  law  that  the  existing  order  must  be 
fundamentally  changed. 

For  the  iron  law  of  wages  is  merely  an  implicate 
in  the  regime  of  capital,  the  exposition  of  which 
is  the  main  theme  of  the  Bastiat- Schulze.  With 
Lassalle  capital  is  a historical  category,  the  rise  of 
which  we  can  trace,  the  disappearance  of  which 
under  altered  circumstances  we  can  foresee.  The 
historical  conditions  necessary  for  the  rise  of  capi- 
tal were  the  opening  of  the  world-market  through 
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geographical  discovery,  colonisation  and  conquest, 
the  development  of  machinery,  and  of  the  division 
of  labour,  and  above  all  the  appropriation  of  the 
instruments  of  labour  by  a class,  who,  employing 
another  class  of  labourers  free  but  destitute  of 
capital,  pay  them  a subsistence  wage  and  pocket 
the  surplus.  Thus  the  general  exposition  of  capital 
leads  us  back  again  to  the  iron  law  of  wages. 

It  is  the  gist  of  Lassalle’s  polemic  against 
Schulze-Delitzsch  that  the  working-class  cannot 
by  their  unassisted  efforts  escape  from  the  iron  law 
of  wages.  The  state,  whose  function  it  is  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  the  great  progressive  movements 
of  humanity,  must  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
capital.  As  the  easiest  and  mildest  means  of  tran- 
sition Lassalle  brought  forward  his  scheme  of  pro- 
ductive associations  with  state-credit,  by  which  the 
workmen  would  be  their  own  capitalists,  would 
secure  the  full  product  of  labour,  and  would  thus 
gain  for  themselves  the  entire  benefit  of  an  ever- 
increasing  production.  His  scheme  would  more- 
over provide  the  organic  germ  of  an  incessant 
development,  for  the  associations  would  themselves 
combine  into  credit  and  insurance  unions,  until  the 
industries  of  the  whole  country  should  form  a well- 
ordered  unity,  superseding  the  present  anarchic 
condition  of  things  by  a systematic,  rational  and 
equitable  organisation  of  labour.  As  the  associa- 
tions would  be  self-governing,  there  would  be  most 
adequate  guarantee  for  freedom  ; the  state  would 
simply  see  that  its  credit  was  not  abused.  In 
effect  the  socialism  of  Lassalle  is  a collectivism, 
resembling  that  of  Rodbertus  and  Marx,  but  in 
many  obvious  points  also  differing  from  theirs. 
Since  Lassalle’s  time,  the  political  economy  of 
Germany  has  been  revolutionised,  and  the  social 
democrats  are  an  increasing  power  in  the  Reichstag 
and  the  country. 

Bernstein  edited  for  the  social  democratic  party  in  3 
vols.  an  edition  of  Lassalle’s  socialistic  writings  (1891-94). 
See  the  articles  Makx,  Socialism;  monographs  on 
Lassalle  by  Bernstein  (Eng.  trans.  1893),  Brandt  (1895), 
Aaberg  (1883);  Brandes,  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (2d  Ger- 
man ed.  1888 ) ; Mehring,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Social- 
demokratie ; Laveleye,  Le  Social isme  contemporain  (Eng. 
trans.  Socialism  of  To-day)-,  J.  Kae,  Contemporary 
Socialism;  W.  H.  Dawson,  German  Socialism  and 
Ferdinand  Lassalle;  the  Countess  Kacowitza’s  Memoirs 
( 1879 ) ; and  George  Meredith’s  Tragic  Comedians. 

LasselL  William,  astronomer,  born  at  Bolton, 
in  Lancashire,  on  18th  June  1799,  ‘ belongs  to  that 
class  of  observers  Avho  have  created  their  own 
instrumental  means.’  He  built  himself  a private 
observatory  at  Starfield,  near  Liverpool,  about 
1820,  and  observed  there  down  to  1861.  There,  too, 
he  constructed  and  mounted  equatorially  reflect- 
ing telescopes  of  9 inches  aperture  and  2 feet 
aperture  successively.  The  speculum  of  the  latter 
was  polished  by  means  of  a machine  of  Lassell’s 
own  invention.  With  this  same  telescope  he  dis- 
covered the  satellite  of  Neptune  (1847);  the 
eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  (1848),  simultaneously 
with  Prof.  Bond  of  Harvard ; and  two  new  satel- 
lites of  Uranus  (1851).  In  1861  he  went  out  to 
Malta,  and  there  set  up  a reflecting  telescope  of 
4 feet  aperture  and  37  feet  focal  length,  mounted 
equatorially  ; with  this  he  made  observations  until 
1865,  chiefly  of  nebulie  and  the  satellites  he  had 
discovered.  After  his  return  to  England  he  trans- 
ferred his  observatory  to  near  Maidenhead.  There 
he  died  on  5th  October  1880.  See  Memoirs  of 
Astron.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  for  his  work  in  Malta, 
and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  ( 1874 ) for  a description  of  his 
polishing-machine. 

Lassen,  Christian,  orientalist,  was  born  on 
22d  October  1800,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  and  studied 
at  Christiania,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn.  He  assisted 
Schlegel  in  the  publication  of  the  RdmCiyana  and 
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Hitopadesa,  and  translated  into  Latin  Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda.  He  also  associated  himself  with 
Eugene  Burnouf  in  the  Essai  sur  le  Pcdi  (Paris, 
1826).  Ill  1830  he  became  extra  ordinary  and  in 
1840  ordinary  professor  of  Ancient  Indian  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  at  Bonn,  and  taught  there 
until  disabled  by  blindness  in  1864.  He  edited 
many  Sanskrit  works,  deeply  investigated  the 
relations  of  the  oriental  languages  and  antiquities, 
and  published  several  very  important  books. 
Amongst  them  are  works  on  Persian  Cuneiforms 
(1836  and  1845);  on  the  Greek  Kings  in  Bactria 
(1838);  histitutiones' Linguce  PmcrftfccB  ( 1837 ) ; 
his  great  work  on  Indische  Altertimmskunde,  a 
critical  history  of  Indian  civilisation  ( 1844^61 ; new 
ed.  1867-74),  &c.  He  has  contributed  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  of 
the  inscriptions  of  ancient  Italy,  and  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Iranian  dialects.  He  was  one  of  the 
co-founders  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes.  Lassen  died  at  Bonn,  9th  May 
1876. 

Lasso  (Spanish  lazo),  a thin,  well-plaited 
rope  of  raw  hide,  used  in  Spanish  America  for 
catching  wild  cattle.  One  end  is  fastened  to  the 
saddle  gear  of  the  man  who  uses  it,  the  other  ends  in 
a small  brass  ring,  by  means  of  which  a running 
noose,  usually  8 feet  wide,  is  formed.  The  rider 
holds  a coil  of  the  lasso  in  the  left  hand  ; with  the 
right  he  dexterously  whirls  the  open  noose  round 
his  head,  and  hurls  it  (to  no  great  distance,  but 
with  a wonderfully  sure  aim)  so  as  to  fall 
over  a given  object — round  the  horns  of  a wild 
ox,  or  the  like.  In  Mexico  the  lasso  is  la  reata 
( ‘ the  rope  ’ ) ; thence  the  term  lariat  for  a kind 
of  lasso  in  the  United  States.  The  lasso  has  been 
used  in  warfare  with  deadly  effect.  See  Bolas. 

Ltltaki'a.  (Turk.  LadiJdgeli),  a decayed  seaport 
of  Syria,  with  a sanded-up  harbour,  stands  on  a 
rocky  cape  75  miles  N.  of  Tripoli.  It  possesses 
remains  of  Roman  buildings,  having  been  a 
flourishing  port  during  the  early  empire ; it  was 
still  a wealthy  city  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
The  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laodicea  ad  Mare,  which  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  named  after  his  mother.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  10,000,  who  export  the  Latakia  tobacco, 
grown  on  the  hills  in  the  interior,  and  some  grain, 
silk,  sponges,  oils,  &c. 

Lateau,  Louise.  See  Stigmatisation. 

Lateeil-sail,  a large  triangular  sail,  common 
in  the  Mediterranean.  See  Sail. 

Latent  Heat.  See  Heat,  and  Evaporation. 

Latent  Life,  a phrase  often  used  to  describe 
the  physiological  condition  of  organisms  in  which 
the  functions  are  for  a time  suspended,  without 
losing  the  power  of  future  activity.  The  condition 
is  one  of  the  grades  between  full  life  and  total 
death,  and  was  contrasted  by  Claude  Bernard  with, 
the  ‘ constant  life  ’ of  most  organisms,  and  with  the 
‘ oscillant  life  ’ of  those  which  hibernate.  It  is 
illustrated  by  dry  seeds  and  quiescent  spores,  by 
encysted  ova  and  Protists,  and  by  those  animals 
and  plants  (e.g.  paste-eels  and  lichens)  which 
survive  desiccation.  See  DESICCATION,  Life. 

Lateran,  Church  of  St  John,  the  first  in 
dignity  of  the  Roman  churclies,  and  styled  in 
Roman  usage  ‘ the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  the  world:’  as  cathedral 
church  of  Rome  it  sui  passes  St  Peter’s  in  dignity. 
It  is  called  Lateran  from  its  occupying  the  site 
of  the  splendid  palace  of  Plautius  Lateranus, 
wliich,  having  escheated  (66  A.d.  ) in  consequence  of 
Lateranus  being  inqilicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pisos,  became  imperial  property,  and  was 


given  to  St  Sylvester  by  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
It  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Saviour ; but 
Lucius  II. , who  rebuilt  it  in  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  dedicated  it  to  St  John  the  Baptist ; in 
1586  it  was  completely  demolished  by  Sixtus  V., 
and  rebuilt  from  plans  by  Fontana.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  five  councils,  regarded  as  cecumenical  by 
the  Roman  Church  (see  Council).  Tlie  Lateran 
Palace  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the  popes 
till  the  14th  century.  It  is  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Italian  government.  Pius  IX.  converted  a 
portion  of  it  into  a museum  of  classical  sculpture 
and  early  Christian  antiquities.  In  the  piazza  of 
the  church  stands  the  celebrated  relic  called  the 
‘ Scala  Santa,’  or  ‘ Holy  Staircase,’  which  is  reputed 
to  be  the  stairs  of  Pilate’s  house  at  Jerusalem, 
made  holy  by  the  feet  of  our  Lord  as  he  passed  to 
judgment. 

Latei'ite,  a mineral  substance,  the  product  of 
the  disintegration  and  partial  decomposition  of  vari- 
ous igneous  and  schistose  rocks.  It  often  attains 
a very  considerable  thickness,  especially  in  tropical 
regions,  where  the  heat  is  extreme  and  the  rainfall 
at  certain  seasons  is  copious.  In  such  regions  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  rocks  is  more  or  less 
rapidly  effected,  and  the  resulting  products  ma.v  be 
swept  by  the  rains  over  wide  areas.  The  earth  so 
formed  is  generally  red  in  colour,  as  in  Ceylon, 
where  in  the  dry  season  it  is  blown  about  as  a fine 
dust,  and  imparts  its  hue  to  every  neglected  article 
and  to  the  dresses  of  the  inhabitants.  The  red- 
ness of  the  streets  and  roads  attracts  the  notice  of 
every  stranger  at  Galle  and  Colombo.  In  the 
Deccan  laterite  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  basalts  of  the  great  plateaus  reaches  a thick- 
ness in  many  places  of  upwards  of  150  feet.  The 
red  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  oxide  ; but 
when  this  is  absent  or  in  small  quantity  the  laterite 
may  be  whitish  or  yellowish. 

Latex,  in  Botany,  the  sap  of  plants  after  it  has 
been  elaborated  in  the  leaves.  See  Sap. 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon,  ethnologist  and 
philologist,  was  born  24th  March  1812,  at  the 
vicarage  of  Billingborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  F rom 
Eton  he  passed  in  1829  to  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  in  due  course  he  Avas  elected 
fellow.  In  1842  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  ; but 
nine  years  before  a tour  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
had  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  particularly  to 
Scandinavian  philology.  From  1842  to  1849  he 
held  appointments  in  connection  with  London  hos- 
pitals ; alread.y  in  1839  he  had  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
University  College,  London  ; and  in  1852  he  became 
director  of  the  ethnological  department  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  His  first  work  was  Norivay  and 
the  Norwegians  (1840),  followed  by  translations 
from  Tegner’s  Frithiof’s  Saga.  His  well-known 
work,  English  Language,  published  in  1841,  went 
through  numerous  editions.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Varieties  of  Mankind  (1850)  was  justly 
accepted  as  a valuable  contribution  to  ethnology. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
edition  of  Tacitus's  Germania,  with  philological 
and  historical  notes  ( 1850) ; Ethnology  of  the  British 
Colonies  { 1851 ) ; Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands 
{ 1852 ) ; Man  and  his  Migrations  ( 1851 ) ; Descriptive 
Ethnology  ( 1859 ) ; The  Ethnology  of  Europe  ( 1852) ; 
Native  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire  ( 1854)  ; a new 
edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  ( 1870) ; Outlines  of 
General  or  Developmental  Philology'{\'Sl%).  The 
fact  should  be  specially  emphasised  that  in  1862 
Latham  entered  the  field  against  Lassen,  Bopp, 
Pott,  Grimm,  and  Max  Miiller,  declining  to  accept 
the  central  Asian  theory  of  the  ‘good  Aryan,’  and 
affirming  the  vieiv,  since  advanced  by  Penka, 
Schrader,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  Sayce,  that  the  Aryan 
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race  originated  in  Europe.  He  suft’ered  for  years 
from  aphasia,  and  died  at  Putney  9th  March  1888. 
Since  1863  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  a govern- 
ment pension  of  £100.  See  the  long  obituai-y  by 
T.  Watts  in  the  Athencemn  for  17th  March  1888. 

Lathe.  See  Turning. 

LatllOlIl  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  in  Lancashire,  45  miles  ENE.  of  Ormskirk. 
It  is  a Grecian  mansion,  built  about  1750.  Its 
predecessor  was  splendidly  defended  by  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  against  Fair- 
fax in  1644. 

Laths.  Laths  are  small  strips  of  wood  of  vari- 
ous lengths,  rarely  more  than  4 feet ; they  are  made 
either  by  splitting  lathwood,  which  is  the  Norway 
spruce  fir  (Pinus  ahies),  or  else  they  are  sawn 
from  Canada  deal.  The  sawn  laths  are  a modern 
introduction,  due  to  the  development  of  steam 
sawmills  in  Canada,  which  thus  use  up  the  small 
portions  of  the  lumber.  Laths  are  used  for  nailing 
to  the  uprights  of  partition-walls  and  to  the  rafters 
of  ceilings ; they  are  placed  slightly  apart  to 
receive  the  plaster,  which,  by  being  pressed  into 
the  intervals,  is  retained,  and  when  dry  is  held 
securely  on  the  wall.  Slaters’  laths  are  longer 
strips  of  wood,  nailed  on  to  the  framework  of 
the  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  slates, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  laths  by  nails. 

Latliyi’iis.  See  Sweet-pea. 

Latifundia.  See  Agrarian  Laws. 

Latiiner,  Hugh,  Protestant  martyr,  was  born 
at  Thurcaston,  near  Leicester,  about  the  year  1485. 
‘ My  fatlier,’  he  tells  us,  ‘was  a yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own ; only  he  had  a farm  of  tluee  oi- 
four  pound  by  year  at  tbe  uttermost,  and  hereupon 
he  tilled  as  much  as  kept  half  a dozen  men.  He 
had  walk  for  a hundred  sheep  ; and  my  mother 
milked  thirty  kine.  He  kej)t  me  to  scliool  . . . 
and  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot  as  to  learn 
me  any  other  thing.’  An  only  son,  Hugh  was  sent 
at  fourteen  to  Cambridge,  in  1510  (while  still  an 
undergraduate)  was  elected  a fellow  of  Clare,  and, 
having  taken  orders  some  nine  years  before,  was  in 
1523  appointed  a university  preacher.  In  1524 
for  his  B.D.  thessis  he  delivered  a philippic  against 
Melanchthon,  for  he  was,  in  his  own  words,  ‘ as 
obstinate  a papist  as  any  in  England.’  Next  year, 
however,  through  much  talk  with  Bilney  (q.v. ), 
he  ‘began  to  smell  the  Word  of  God,  forsaking  the 
school  doctors  and  such  fooleries,’  and  soon  becom- 
ing noted  as  a zealous  preacher  of  the  reformed 
doctrines.  The  consequence  of  this  new-born  zeal 
was  that  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith 
were  strongly  e.xcited  against  him,  and  he  was 
embroiled  in  controversies.  The  question  of  the 
divorce  brought  Latimer  more  into  notice.  He  was 
one  of  the  Cambridge  divines  appointed  to  examine 
as  to  tbe  lawfulness  of  Henry’s  marriage,  and  he 
declared  on  the  king’s  side.  This  secured  him  the 
royal  favour,  and  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Anne 
Boleyn  and  rector  of  West  Kington  in  Wiltshire. 
In  1535  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
and  at  the  opening  of  Convocation  on  9th  June 
1536  he  preached  two  powerful  sermons  urging  the 
work  of  reformation.  After  a while  that  work 
rather  retrograded  than  advanced,  and  Latimer 
found  himself  with  his  bold  opinions  in  little  favour 
at  court.  He  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  laboured 
there  in  a continual  round  of  ‘ teaching,  preaching, 
exhorting,  writing,  correcting,  and  reforming,  either 
as  ability  would  serve  or  the  time  would  bear.  ’ This 
was  his  true  vocation ; he  was  an  eminently  practi- 
cal reformer.  Twice  during  Henry’s  reign  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  in  1539  and  1546,  on  the  former 
occasion  resigning  his  bishojn-ic.  At  Edward  VI. ’s 
accession  he  peremptorily  declined  to  resume  his 


episcopal  functions,  but  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
ing and  practical  works  of  benevolence.  The  pulpit 
was  his  great  power,  and  by  his  stirring,  homely 
sermons  he  did  much  to  rouse  a spirit  of  religious 
earnestness  throughout  the  land.  At  length  by 
Edward's  death  (1553)  he  was  stayed  in  his  course 
of  activity.  In  April  1554  he  was  examined  at 
Oxford,  and  committed  to  Bocardo,  the  common  gaol 
there,  wdiere  he  lay  for  more  than  a twelvemonth, 
feeble,  sickly,  worn  out  with  his  hardships.  In 
September  1555,  with  Ridley  and  Cranmer,  he  was 
brought  before  a commission,  and  after  an  igno- 
minious trial  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  banded 
over  to  the  secular  power.  On  16th  October  he 
was  burned  with  Ridley  opposite  Balliol  College, 
exclaiming  to  his  companion,  ‘ Be  of  good  comfort, 
Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  : we  shall  this  day 
light  such  a candle  by  God’s  grace  in  England  as  I 
trust  shall  never  be  put  out.  ’ 

Latimer’s  character  presents  a combination  of 
many  noble  and  disinterested  qualities.  He  was 
brave,  honest,  devoted,  and  energetic,  homely  and 
popular,  yet  free  from  all  violence ; a martyr  and 
hero,  yet  a plain,  simple-minded,  unpretending 
man.  Humour  and  earnestness,  manly  sense  and 
direct  evangelical  fervour,  distinguish  his  sermons 
and  his  life,  and  make  them  alike  interesting  and 
admirable. 

His  sermons,  letters,  &c.  were  edited,  with  a memoir, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Elwes  Corrie  ( 2 vols.  1844-45 ).  See  also 
Tulloch’s  Leaders  of  the  Reformation  ( 1859 ) ; and  the 
Lives  by  Gilpin  (1755),  the  Rev.  R.  Demaus  (1869),  and 
R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle  ( 1900 ). 

Latin  Empire,  the  name  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire  which  was  seized  in 
1204  by  the  Crusaders,  wlio  made  Constantinople 
their  capital.  It  Avas  overthrown  by  the  Greeks  in 
1261.  See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Latin 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  In  ancient  Italy 
several  languages  were  in  use  ; of  which  the  Etrus- 
can, spoken  in  Etruria  (q.v.),  and  the  lapygian, 
spoken  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula,  were 
non-Aryan,  and  very  distinct  from  one  another 
and  from  all  the  other  Italic  tongues.  The  latter 
fall  into  two  main  groups  : the  Umhro-Sahellian, 
including  Umbrian,  Oscan  or  Samnite,  and  Sabine  ; 
and  the  Latin^  spoken  in  Latium,  and  probably  at 
one  time  in  Campania  and  Lucania,  afterwards 
partly  Hellenised.  This  Italic  group  seems  to 
have  had  closer  affinities  with  the  Celtic  tongues 
than  with  Greek  (see  Greece,  Vol.  V.  p.  384).  For 
the  relation  of  the  Italian  tribes  to  one  another, 
see  Rome.  Latin  was  the  language  of  Rome.  The 
growth  of  Rome  led  to  the  dominance  of  the  Latin 
over  the  others  ; and  under  Greek  influence  Latin 
became  a great  literary  tongue. 

Latin  has  played  a great  part  in  the  history  of 
language,  entering  largely,  as  it  did,  after  Rome’s 
conquests  into  the  dialects  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
countries  thoroughly  permeated  by  Roman  life  and 
civilisation.  The  Romance  languages  are  built  up 
on  Latin,  are  indeed  Latin  in  a new  dress.  Italian 
may  be  described  as  modern  Latin  ; French  and 
Spanish,  the  latter  especially,  are  based  mainly  on 
Latin  ; and  English,  of  course,  has  borrowed  largely 
from  Latin.  (See  Romance  Languages,  the  rele- 
vant sections  on  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
other  Romance  tongues,  and  English  Language.) 

Latin  reflects  admirably  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  the  language  of 
a practical,  hard-headed  people,  who  felt  them- 
selves called  to  rule,  to  give  laws,  and  to  establish 
order.  Virgil’s  famous  verse,  ‘ Tu  regere  imperio 
populos,  Romane,  memento’  (^neul,  vi.  852), 
liappily  expressed  the  genius  of  Rome.  Latin,  it 
has  been  said,  is  the  voice  of  Empire  and  of  Law ; 
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it  suits  liistory,  politics,  jurisprudence,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  law-court,  but  it  is  not  pliant  or  flexible 
enough  to  lend  itself  to  the  subtleties  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation  or  to  the  refinements  of  the  highest 
poetry.  Horace,  with  all  his  skill,  evidently  found, 
in  the  composition  of  his  odes,  that  Latin  did  not 
run  very  easily  into  a lyric  mould. 

Of  literature,  properly  so  called,  there  was  nothing 
at  Rome  till  the  3rd  century  B.C.  It  then  took  the 
form  of  annals ; we  can  hardly  dignify  it  with  the 
name  of  ‘ history.  ’ These  annals  were,  in  part  at 
least,  based  on  old  family  chronicles,  which  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  Romans  jealously  guarded. 
Family  life  in  the  great  houses  of  Rome  was  in- 
tensely strong ; a funeral  was  always  a very  solemn 
and  impressive  ceremony,  and  was  never  complete 
without  an  oration  commemorating  the  merits  of 
the  deceased  man.  These  orations,  or  at  anyrate 
the  heads  of  them,  were  committed  to  writing  and 
treasured  in  the  family  archives,  and  in  tliem  the 
annalists  of  the  3d  century  B.C.  found  their  mate- 
rials. The  early  history  of  Rome  would,  in  fact, 
be  made  up  of  the  memorials  of  a few  noble  families. 
The  systematic  treatment  of  it  was  undertaken 
towards  the  close  of  the  3d  century  by  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus,  who,  however,  wrote 
in  Greek,  feeling  no  doubt  that  as  yet  Latin  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  demands  of  literary  composi- 
tion. The  famous  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor, 
as  he  was  styled,  who  had  fought  in  the  great  war 
with  Hannibal,  and  who  lived  on  into  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century  B.C.,  seems  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Latin  prose.  His  history  of  his  own  time,  and 
his  Origines,  in  which  he  discussed  the  origin  of 
Rome  and  of  some  other  cities  of  Italy,  were  the 
first  important  works  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Only  a few  meagre  fragments  have  come  down  to 
us. 

Contemporary  with  these  men  were  two  poets, 
Naevius  and  Ennius — metrical  annalists  we  may 
call  them — who  gave  the  Romans  histories  in  verse 
of  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  Naevius  wrote 
in  the  old  native  Italian  metre — Saturnian,  as  it 
was  termed  ; Ennius  ( half  a Greek  by  birth ) intro- 
duced the  Greek  hexameter.  With  these  two  poets, 
both  men  of  considerable  genius,  Latin  literature 
made  a decided  advance.  A few  poor  fragments 
of  their  works  are  still  extant,  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  accepted  the  current  legends  and  tradi- 
tions about  the  origin  of  Rome. 

Side  by  side  with  these  essays  in  epic  poetry 
there  grew  up  a dramatic  literature,  to  which 
Ennius  and  Nsevius  also  contributed.  This  arose 
in  the  3d  century  B.C.  out  of  rude  old  Italian  stage 
representations  connected  with  popular  festivals,  and 
from  a growing  acquaintance  with  Greek  culture, 
which  by  this  time  was  widely  dift'used  throughout 
Italy.  The  rough  Latin  humour,  not  much  better 
than  a sort  of  horseplay,  could  not  evolve  anything 
that  deserved  to  be  called  the  drama  till  it  had 
come  into  contact  with  Greek  art.  The  first  play 
is  said  to  have  been  exhibited  on  a Roman  stage 
under  the  superintendence  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
a Greek  from  Tarentum,  whom  we  may  regard  as 
the  fatlier  of  Roman  dramatic  poetry.  From  that 
time  the  theatre  became  a recognised  institution 
among  the  Romans.  The  plays  of  Andronicus 
were  adaptations,  almost  translations,  fi-oni  the 
Greek ; for  the  most  part  they  seem  to  have  been 
clumsy,  inartistic  performances.  Still,  they  were 
popular  and  very  widely  circulated,  and  gave  the 
Romans  a decided  taste  for  tlieatrical  entertain- 
ments. Ennius  and  Nievius  improved  on  them ; 
nor  did  they  confine  tliemselves  to  a servile  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  but  aspired  to  build  up  a truly 
national  drama,  taking  their  subjects  from  old 
Roman  legends  or  even  from  the  history  of  their 
time.  Tragedy  as  ■well  as  comedy,  though  never 


equally  popular,  now  took  its  place  at  Rome. 
Through  Ennius  more  especially  the  rather  ques- 
tionable moral  influence  of  the  clever  and  subtle 
Euripides,  with  its  cosmopolitan  and  denationalis- 
ing tendencies,  filtered  down  into  tlie  Roman  mind, 
with  the  result  of  somewhat  weakening  the  fibre  of 
Roman  character.  Of  Roman  tragedy,  however, 
we  know  but  little ; sensational  horrors  seem  to 
have  been  peculiarly  attractive,  fostering  perhaps 
the  vile  taste  which  subsequently  found  its  gratifi- 
cation in  the  gladiatorial  combats.  Of  comedy  the 
chief  and  to  us  the  best-known  representative  is 
Plautus,  deservedly  a most  popular  poet  with  the 
Roman  people,  as  his  twenty  extant  plays  testify, 
full  as  they  are  of  original  humour,  of  bright,  witty 
dialogue,  and  funny,  laughable  incidents.  Plautus, 
it  seems,  was  exhibiting  his  plays  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  3d  and  the  early  years  of  the  2nd 
century  B.c.  Terence  followed  at  no  distant  inter- 
val ; six  of  his  comedies  which  have  come  down 
to  us  show  that  a rather  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated taste  was  coming  into  fashion.  There  is 
something  of  a modern  tone  and  flavour  about 
Terence.  He  is  a pleasing,  graceful  Avriter,  without, 
however,  much  originality ; he  in  fact  did  little  more 
than  reproduce  Greek  comedies,  especially  those  of 
Menander. 

There  Avas  another  branch  of  literature  alongside 
of  the  drama,  distinctively  Roman,  so  that  Quin- 
tilian (x.  1,  93)  says  of  it  ‘ it  is  all  our  OAvn.’  This 
Avas  satire — ‘satura,’  as  the  Romans  called  it — by 
Avhich  they  seem  to  have  meant  both  a sort  of 
rude  dramatic  medley  or  miscellany,  and  a string  of 
reflection,  in  a poetical  form,  on  mankind  and  the 
Avorld  in  general.  Indeed  all  poetry  that  could  not 
be  classed  as  epic  or  dramatic  came  under  the  head 
of  satire.  There  Avas  nothing  necessarily  satirical 
in  our  sense  about  it.  Ennius  Avas  a Avriter  of 
‘ satires  ’ in  the  old  meaning  of  the  phrase  ; but  it 
Avas  Lucilius,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century 
B.C.,  Avho  introduced  Avhat  Ave  understand  by 
‘satires,’  and  prepared  the  Avay  for  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  It  Avas  from  the  poets  of  the  old  Greek 
comedy,  from  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  Cratinus, 
that  he  borroAved  the  idea  of  political  satire,  in 
Avhich,  it  seems,  he  alloAved  himself  the  utmost 
freedom.  The  public  men  of  the  day  Avere  the  sub- 
jects of  his  attacks,  and  he  lashed  them,  it  is  said, 
Avith  merciless  severity.  His  versification  was 
rough,  but  he  Avas  undoubtedly  a man  of  real  wit 
and  genius.  We  have  unfortunately  only  a few 
scraps  of  his  poetry. 

Prose  literature  Avas  but  poorly  represented  in 
the  2d  century  B.  C.  by  a feAV  inferior  historians,  or 
rather  annalists,  of  Avhom  Cicero  and  Tacitus  express 
a very  mean  opinion.  They  seem  to  have  oeen 
utterly  uncritical  chroniclers,  ridiculously  preten- 
tious, and  alAvays  straining  after  rhetorical  effect. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  1st  century  Avas  a historian 
of  some  merit,  Sisenna,  Avho  described  the  social 
Avar  and  the  civil  Avars  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  Cicero 
speaks  of  him  Avith  considerable  praise  {Brutus, 
64),  and  Sallust  {Jugurtha,  95)  says  that  in  his 
treatment  of  the  period  of  Sulla  he  Avas  a careful 
and  painstaking  Avriter. 

In  the  1st  century  B.c.  Roman  literature  made  a 
great  advance.  A man  of  prodigious  learning  and 
industry,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  poured  forth  a 
multitude  of  Avorks  on  every  variety  of  subject,  dis- 
cussing agriculture  in  a treatise  Avhich  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  philology,  grammar,  and  antiquities 
in  elaborate  dissertations  Avhich  are  unhappily  lost. 
Varro,  too,  Avas  a prolific  Avriter  of  ‘satires,’  Avhich 
in  his  case  seem  to  have  taken  the  form  of  moral 
and  philosophical  essays,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
papers  in  th&Bambler  and  Spectator,  or  Cicero’s  short 
dialogues  on  ‘friendship’  and  ‘old  age.’  VaiTo’s 
heart  Avas  Avith  the  old  life  of  Rome,  and  he  liked  to 
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ridicule  the  new  lights  and  Greek  philosophy,  then 
becoming  fashionable.  Indeed  he  was  a witty  and 
lively  satirist,  as  we  may  see  from  our  extant  frag- 
ments, and  he  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the 
very  first  of  Roman  men  of  letters,  a profound 
student  and  a clever  essayist. 

Cicero  was  ten  years  junior  to  Varro.  It  was 
the  aim  of  his  life  to  create  a perfect  prose  style, 
and  in  this  he  has  generally  been  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful. As  head  of  the  Roman  bar  he  was  accepted 
as  an  arbiter  of  finished  composition  and  of  correct 
taste.  His  speeches  were  published  after  careful 
revision  as  political  pamphlets.  In  his  numerous 
philosophical  works  he  dexterously  adapted  Latin 
to  Greek  thought  and  speculation,  achieving  with 
considerable  success  a difficult  work  which  had 
hitherto  been  hut  very  imperfectly  accomplished. 
The  general  verdict  on  him  is,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  see  will  always  be,  that  he  was  a consummate 
artist  in  style,  if  not  a deep  or  fruitful  thinker. 

In  poetry,  in  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century, 
there  was  a new  departure,  a school  which  formed 
itself  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  fashionable  poets. 
At  the  head  of  this  movement  stands  Catullus,  the 
first  to  naturalise  Greek  lyric  metres  at  Rome,  a 
man  of  genuine  poetic  feeling  and  with  true  pathos. 
There  is  a more  hearty  ring  about  his  poetry  than 
in  the  more  elaborate  odes  of  Horace.  Catullus 
had  a touch  of  genius  as  well  as  scholarship  and 
culture.  His  poems — the  coarse  ones  too,  it  must 
be  feared — accurately  reflect  the  tone  of  gay  Roman 
fashionable  society.  A widely  different  poet  was 
the  earnest  and  philosophical  Lucretius,  who  in  his 
De  Rerum  Natura  puts  the  doctrines  of  Epicurean- 
ism, acceptable  no  doubt  to  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, into  the  dress  of  hexameter  verse,  in  which 
he  considerably  improved  on  Ennius.  There  is  a 
stateliness  if  not  much  grace  about  the  hexameters 
of  Lucretius.  The  subject-matter  of  his  work  is 
decidedly  unpoetic,  but  the  genius  of  a poet  makes 
itself  felt  in  several  passages.  In  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  wilderness  are  many  beautiful  spots  and 
resting-places. 

The  later  part  of  the  1st  century  was  the  great 
age  of  Roman  poetry,  the  age  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Ovid,  familiar  names  throughout  the  whole 
civilised  world.  The  fact  that  we  happily  possess 
their  works  entire  is  a proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held.  Much  of  what  is  best  in 
modern  poetry  is  distinctly  traceable  to  their  in- 
spiration. It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  this 
period  as  the  Augustan  age. 

Virgil  (70-19  B.C.),  said  to  have  been  a great 
admirer  of  Lucretius,  to  whom  he  was  evidently 
indebted,  has  the  special  merit  of  having  brought 
Latin  hexameter  verse  to  exquisite  perfection. 
There  are  no  hexameters  in  the  whole  range  of 
Latin  poetry  to  compare  with  those  of  Virgil.  His 
peculiar  charm  lies  in  a nice  subtlety  and  refine- 
ment of  expression,  which  makes  the  work  of  a 
translator  almost  hopeless.  Every  scholar  recog- 
nises the  great  difficulty  of  Virgil.  His  Pastorcds 
(Bucolics)  and  his  four  Georgies,  poems  on  the 
various  phases  of  agricultural  life,  and  written,  it 
would  seem,  to  stimulate  a healthy  taste  for  rural 
pleasures,  were  direct  imitations  of  Greek  originals. 
Along  with  minute  descriptions  of  farming  opera- 
tions, which  he  forces  into  verse  with  extraordinary 
ingenuity,  are  beautiful  and  highly  poetic  episodes 
— as,  for  instance,  when  he  sings  the  praises  of  the 
farmer’s  life  by  way  of  conclusion  to  his  second 
Georgic,  or  tells  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
in  the  fourth  and  last  of  these  poems.  In  his  jRneid 
he  imitates  Homer  ; here  he  writes  with  the  defin- 
ite purpose  of  stirring  Roman  patriotism,  tracing 
back  Rome’s  origin  to  Troy  and  to  the  gods,  while 
he  seeks  to  please  Augustus  by  suggesting  a com- 
parison between  him  and  the  Trojan  hero  Alneas. 
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Virgil  stood  high  in  the  emperor’s  favour,  and  rose 
from  the  rank  of  rather  a small  country  squire  to  a 
foremost  place  in  the  great  fashionable  world  of 
Rome. 

Horace  (65-8  B.C.)  was  a man  of  very  humble 
origin,  the  son  of  a father  who  had  been  a slave, 
but  he  received  a liberal  education,  which  his  natural 
genius  enabled  him  to  turn  to  good  account.  His 
Odes  are  to  a great  extent  imitations  of  Greek  lyric 
poetry,  his  metres  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek ; 
still  there  is  much  that  is  truly  original  in  them, 
much  that  is  distinctly  Roman,  and  there  is  an 
indescribable  charm  about  the  exquisite  finish  of 
the  language.  Their  peculiar  grace  and  beauty, 
which  to  all  Latin  scholars  are  most  delightful, 
seem  to  evaporate  even  in  the  most  skilful  ti-ansla- 
tions.  In  his  satires  and  epistles,  the  most  popular 
of  his  writings,  because  so  full  of  homely  common 
sense  and  a pleasant,  genial  humour,  there  is  a 
charming  lightness  of  touch,  an  easy  natural  style 
and  manner  which  perhaps  have  never  been  equalled. 
His  laugh  has  no  bitterness  ; of  satire  in  one  sense 
there  is  next  to  nothing  in  these  amusing  essays. 
‘The  terseness  of  his  language,’  it  has  been  well 
said,  ‘is  that  of  a proverb,  neat  because  homely.’ 
Like  Virgil,  whose  friend  he  was,  Horace  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Augustus. 

Ovid  (43  B.C.-18  A.D. ) is  the  most  voluminous  of 
the  Roman  poets,  and  his  facility  in  poetic  com- 
position seems  to  have  been  absolutely  boundless. 
His  verse  is  a marvel  of  cleverness  and  ingenuity. 
His  great  poem,  the  Metamorphoses,  is  a collection 
of  mythological  stories,  tuming  on  the  change  of 
men  and  women  into  animals,  trees,  j)lants,  or 
flowers.  His  Fasti  or  Roman  Calendar,  a sort  of 
poetical  almanac,  abounding  in  well-told  stories 
of  old  Rome  and  her  heroes,  is  on  the  whole 
pleasant  reading.  His  love  poetry,  on  which  he 
specially  prided  himself  and  no  doubt  took  great 
delight,  are  very  bright  and  playful,  in  style  and 
expression  almost  perfect,  but  they  have  not  much 
depth  of  sentiment,  and  here  and  there  they  are 
so  sensuous  as  to  be  positively  offensive.  One  can 
well  understand  how  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
corrupted  the  morals  of  the  youth.  He  has  been 
fairly  well  described  as  the  poet  of  fashionable 
society.  From  some  cause  unknown  to  us  he 
was  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a sort  of  Siberian 
exile  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Two  poets,  writers  of  elegiac  verse,  contem- 
poraries of  Ovid,  deserve  a passing  mention — Pro- 
pertius and  Tibullus  : the  first  learned,  pedantic, 
and  obscure,  yet  often  rising  with  true  poetic 
fervour  into  a manly  dignity  and  nobleness  of 
thought ; the  latter  sweet  and  tender,  with  a 
decided  tinge  of  melancholy,  the  melancholy  of  a 
Roman  who  resigned  himself  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  who 
deliberately  kept  aloof  from  the  imperial  court. 
Tibullus  was  the  friend  of  Horace  and  Ovid. 

Prose-literature  in  the  1st  century  B.c.  was  re- 
presented by  CfBsar,  Sallust,  and  Livy.  The  great 
Caesar  wrote  the  history  of  his  campaigns  in  a style 
admirably  suited  to  the  subject-matter,  and  recog- 
nised by  all  scholars  as  a specimen  of  the  best  and 
purest  Latinity.  Sallust  (86-34  B.C.),  whom  we 
know  through  his  narratives  of  the  Catiline  con- 
spiracy and  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  modelled  him- 
self on  Thucydides,  and  like  him  aimed  at  a philo- 
sophical treatment  of  history.  As  yet  Rome  had 
had  mere  annalists ; in  Sallust  she  found  a man 
who  really  deserved  to  be  called  a ‘ historian.’  Of 
his  Histories,  a work  which  is  said  to  have  treated 
of  the  period  immediately  following  Sulla’s  death, 
we  have  but  fragments. 

Livy  (59  B.C.-19  A.D.)  was  simply  a man  of 
letters,  taking  no  part  in  politics.  His  great  work, 
the  history  of  Rome  from  the  beginning  down  to 
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j 9 B.C.,  the  year  of  the  last  campaign  of  Drusus  in 
j Germany,  and  of  his  death,  written  during  the 
j reign  of  Augustus,  with  wliom  he  was  on  friendly 
j terms,  though  himself  a republican,  was  comprised 
j in  142  books,  of  which  we  possess  35,  the  last  of 
these  bringing  us  down  to  167  B.C.,  the  year  of  the 
annexation  of  Macedonia  as  a province  to  Rome. 
Livy’s  treatment  of  his  subject  evidently  became 
fuller  and  more  detailed  as  he  approached  his  own 
time.  Hence  the  loss  of  his  later  books  is  irre- 
parable. As  it  is,  we  have  not  adequate  material 
for  a thorough  history  of  Rome  in  the  1st  century 
B.c.  Livy’s  style  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  bright 
and  lively,  as  picturesque  as  that  of  our  own 
Macaulay,  but  he  is  not  a learned  or  critical 
writer ; he  wrote  for  the  public  generally,  not  for 
scholars  or  antiquaries ; his  aim  in  fact  was  to 
popularise  the  history  of  Rome  and  to  magnify  her 
empire,  not  to  sift  the  legends  wliich  had  gathered 
round  her  origin  and  early  growth. 

Tire  last  years  of  Augustus,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  1st  century  A.D. , were,  as  regards  literature, 
almost  a barren  desert : no  poetry  of  any  account,  no 
forensic  oratory,  which  under  the  empire  had  little 
I scope,  and  no  history.  With  Domitian,  the  last  of 
1 the  Cmsars  (81-96  A.D. ),  came  a revival  of  letters, 
j the  silver  age  of  Latinity,  as  it  has  been  called, 

] marked  by  the  names  of  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Pliny 
j the  Younger,  and  Quintilian.  Under  Nero  indeed 
I there  had  been  a few  minor  lights  in  literature  : the 
satirist  Persius,  spirited  and  dramatic,  but  obscure 
j and  affected,  reminding  one  here  and  there  of 
1 Browning ; Lucan,  author  of  a poem  once  read  in 
I schools  and  universities,  describing  under  tlie  title 
I Pharsalia  the  civil  war  of  Csesar  and  Pompey ; 
j and  Seneca,  whose  numerous  essays  on  morals 
j and  philosophy,  embodying  as  tliey  do  what  was 
I best  in  Stoicism,  have  much  of  a modern,  even  of 
; a Christian,  tone.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
I witty  epigrammatist  Martial  and  the  learned  and 
1 laborious  Pliny  the  Elder  (23-79  A.D. ),  in  whose 
I Natural  History  we  have  a comprehensive  work 
I on  geography,  botany,  zoology,  medicine,  with 
{ attempted  explanations  of  every  kind  of  natural 
phenomena.  A compilation  rather  than  an  original 
work,  it  is  very  useful  as  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world. 

Juvenal’s  satires — satires  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  bitter  and  savage — were  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  2d  century  A.D.,  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  The  man’s  honest  indignation  against 
the  vulgar  rich  and  the  cringing  tribe  of  parasites 
and  fortune-hunters,  with  which  Rome  swarmed, 
has  our  hearty  sym])athy,  and  it  is  expressed  in 
pure,  vigorous  Latin.  Johnson  has  imitated  two 
of  his  satires  in  his  London  and  his  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes. 

The  most  conspicuous  literary  ligure  of  the  age 
was  the  great  historian  Tacitus,  who  was  not,  like 
Livy,  a man  of  letters  and  nothing  more,  but  who' 
was  practically  acquainted  with  public  life,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Roman  bar.  An  under- 
tone of  satire  runs  through  his  writings,  which  at 
many  points  remind  us  of  Carlyle.  He  sums  uj) 
a character  with  a few  trenchant  epithets,  and 
throws  out  reflections  which  have  passed  into  pro- 
verbs. There  is  perhaps  no  ancient  author  who 
has  supplied  more  material  for  the  modern  essayist 
and  historian.  His  concise  and  nervmus  style  at 
once  arrests  the  reader,  and  again  and  again  de- 
mands from  him  a very  considerable  mental  tension. 
His  life  of  his  father-in-law.  Agricola,  governor  of 
Britain  under  Domitian,  a masterpiece  of  bio- 
graphy, was  written  in  98  A.D.  ; so  too  was  his 
Germany,  a description  of  the  native  population 
of  that  country,  with  a sketch  of  its  geography — a 
subject  which  must  have  been  interesting  to  Romans 
who  knew  how  little  impression  their  arms  had  made 


on  those  wild  regions.  In  his  Annals  and  His- 
tories, rnuch  of  which  has  been  unfortunately  lost, 
he  describes  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
to  that  of  Nerva  ( 14-98  A.D.).  All  that  remains  to 
us  is  his  history  of  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Claudius, 
Nero  in  part,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  of  the 
rise  of  Vespasian.  His  Histories,  as  he  termed  the 
memoirs  of  his  own  time,  were  evidently  written 
with  great  fullness  of  detail,  and  the  loss  of  the  later 
books  is  much  to  be  deplored.  In  these  we  should 
have  had  a minute  and  trustworthy  narrative  of  the 
three  last  Csesars,  and  of  the  better  time  which 
began  with  the  brief  reign  of  Nerva.  Suetonius,  a 
writer  of  the  same  period,  the  author  of  biographies 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
supplies  but  very  poorly  our  deficiency. 

With  Tacitus  we  may  couple  his  intimate  friend, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  as  he  is  known  in  contradis- 
tinction to  his  uncle,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  name  is  generally  familiar  as  that  of 
the  man  who  as  the  governor  of  a Roman  province 
in  Asia  Minor  came  into  collision  with  the  early 
Christians,  and  gave  his  opinion  of  them  in  a letter 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Pliny’s  letters,  dealing  as 
they  do  with  every  variety  of  topic — politics,  litera- 
ture, art,  society,  with  glimpses  into  his  home-life 
and  descriptions  of  his  villas — and  written,  too,  in 
a pleasing  style  of  good  Latinity,  rank  among  the 
best  literary  specimens  of  the  period.  They  are  of 
special  interest  as  illustrating  aspects  of  Roman 
life  which  would  otherwise  be  unknown  to  us. 

A work  also  of  great  merit  has  happily  come  down 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  professor  of 
rhetoric,  Quintilian,  who  is  said  to  have  numbered 
Pliny  among  his  pupils.  It  is  a treatise  on  rhetoric 
and  kindred  subjects,  written  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian, discussing  with  deep  learning  and  sound 
critical  taste  the  ■\\  hole  subject  of  education,  and 
concluding  with  a short  sketch  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  in  its  special  connection  with  oratorical 
training.  Scholars  have  always  admired  its  diction. 

Latin  literature  is  from  this  time  almost  a blank, 
represented  only  by  a few  feeble  writers  whose 
names  are  not  worth  noting  in  a brief  summary. 
The  age  of  what  we  call  classical  Latin  was  finally 
over.  Petty  rhetoricians  and  epitomisers  alone 
survived.  Coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  A.D.,  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
(the  first  of  that  name),  we  light  on  a writer  who 
has  been  described  as  ‘ the  last  subject  of  Rome 
who  composed  a profane  history  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage,’Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  historian  of  the 
period  from  96  to  378  A.D.  Rather  more  than  the 
half  of  his  work  is  extant ; in  this  we  have  a full 
account  of  the  reigns  of  Julian,  Jovian,  Valentinian 
I.  and  II.,  and  Valens — in  all  twenty-five  years  of 
the  history  of  which  he  had  a personal  knowledge. 
He  is  a good,  useful  writer,  but  hardly  a man  of 
letters.  The  last  of  the  classic  poets,  Claudianus, 
flourished  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  5th  and  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  A.D.  lived  the  learned  Boethius, 
whose  work  on  the  consolation  to  be  derived  from 
jdiilosophy  (De  Consolatione)  was  translated  by 
King  Alfred.  There  is  something  of  a mystery 
about  Boethius  : whether  he  was  a Christian  or 
half-heathen  philosopher  is  uncertain  ; he  seems  to 
have  hovered  on  the  borderland  between  the  rising 
and  the  decadent  belief. 

Latin  was  now  the  language  of  the  Christian 
church  of  the  West,  and  the  Vulgate  the  current 
version  of  the  Scriptures ; in  Latin,  moi'e  or  less 
cultured,  were  written  the  works  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  of  the  theologians  and  thinkers  of  the 
middle  ages ; sonorous  Latin  hymnology  with 
rliyming  metres  grew  up ; and  Latin  remains  still 
the  language  of  tlie  services  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Learning  and  literature  almost  died  out  for 
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centuries,  the  period  we  call  the  dark  ages. 
Latin  in  its  fusion  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
dialects  was  quite  losing  its  distinctive  character, 
although  it  is  true  that  Rome  imposed  not  only 
her  yoke  but  her  language  on  Spain  and  Gaul ; 
still,  as  regards  language,  lier  victory  was  w’on 
with  heavy  loss.  The  grammar  and  syntax  indeed 
were  to  a great  extent  retained  ; but,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles, 
of  the  auxiliary  verb,  the  addition  of  a number  of 
words  froTn  the  barbarians,  and  the  utter  disregard 
of  quantity  in  pronunciation,  Latin  underw^ent  a 
complete  change,  and  was  at  last  transmuted  into 
its  derivatives,  the  Romance  languages.  In  its 
corrupted  form,  however,  it  was  for  a long  period 
a living  language,  but  it  ceased  to  be  so  in  the  10th 
century.  With  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  Latin  recovered  itself ; Ciceron- 
ianism  became  the  fashion,  Erasmus  being  one  of 
its  most  eminent  representatives.  Latin  for  the 
time  established  itself  as  the  recognised  medium  of 
communication  in  the  learned  wmiid ; and  almost  all 
books  of  any  importance,  theological  and  scientific 
treatises,  were  written  in  that  language.  The  con- 
troversial works  of  the  English  and  Swiss  reformers 
were  written  in  Latin  ; so  w'ere  the  works  of  Bacon, 
and  Newton’s  Principia — to  quote  but  a few 
examples.  In  the  universities  professors  lectured 
in  Latin  ; candidates  for  degrees  disputed  in  Latin 
theses ; the  grace  before  and  after  meals  was  in 
Latin — a usage  still  surviving  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Notes  to  editions 
of  the  classics,  both  critical  and  explanatory,  were 
always  in  Latin ; and  Dr  Arnold  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  in  the  preface  to  his  Thucydides 
in  1830  for  deviating  from  the  universal  practice. 
It  was  indeed  a true  instinct  which  assigned  the 
Latin  language  a principal  place  in  our  schools 
and  universities.  Not  only  is  it  the  key  to  a most 
important  literature,  but  it  throw's  infinite  light  on 
the  history  of  language  in  general,  as  well  as  on 
the  particular  languages  of  modern  Europe.  Hence 
it  is  an  admirable  instrument  of  mental  discipline. 

See  the  articles  in  this  work  on  the  several  Latin 
authors  referred  to ; those  on  Alphabet,  Aryan  Race, 
Drama,  Church  History,  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Graffiti,  Hymns,  Inscriptions,  Philology,  Renais- 
sance, Rome,  Romance  Languages  ; the  grammars  of 
Roby,  Kennedy,  Madvig,  Kiihner,  Stolz  and  Schmalz ; 
the  German  works  on  the  history  of  the  language  and 
literature  by  Biihr  (new  ed.  1873),  Bernhardy  (1872), 
Munk  (new ed.  1881 ),  Teuffel  ( trails.  1873 ; German  .5th  ed. 
1890) ; Simcox’s  History  of  Latin  Literature  from  Ennius 
to  Boethius  (\9iSZ)  ■,  Cx’o.tiv/oYfs  History  of  Roman  Liter- 
ature ( 1879 ) ; Browne’s  History  of  Ro'man  Classical 
Literature  (newed.  1884);  Sellar’s  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic  (new  ed.  1881)  and  o/  the  Augustan  Age  (new 
td.  1884);  Wilkins’s  Primer;  Tyrrell’s  Latin  Poetry 
(1895) ; and  Mackail’s  Latin  Literature.  Mayor’s  Biblio- 
graphic Clue  to  Latin  Literature  (1875)  is  based  on 
Hubner.  See  also  W.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Latin  Language, 
a Historical  Account  of  its  Sounds,  Stems,  and  Flexions. 

Latin  IJiiion.  See  Bimetallism. 

Latitude  and  Longitude,  in  Geography, 
denote  the  angular  distances  of  a place  on  the 
earth  from  the  equator  and  first  meridian  respec- 
tively. The  latitude  of  a place  is  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  arc 
of  the  meridian  from  the  equator  to  the  place  in 
question.  The  longitude  of  a place  is  the  angle 
at  the  earth’s  axis  between  the  plane  of  the  first 
meridian  and  that  of  the  meridian  of  the  place. 
Latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  the  equator  having  0°  lat.,  and  the  poles 
90°  N.  and  90°  S.  respectively.  Longitude  is 
reckoned  along  the  equator  or  along  a parallel  of 
latitude  from  the  first  meridian  ; but  as  nature  has 
not  in  this  case  supplied  us  w'ith  a fixed  starting- 
point,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  one  in  an  arbitrary 


manner.  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  17th  century 
proposed  to  use  the  meridian  of  Ferro,  one  of  the 
Canary  Isles,  for  this  purpose,  as  this  meridian 
lay  to  the  west  of  all  the  Old  World  and  to  the 
east  of  America.  The  Arab  geographers  had  also 
reckoned  longitude  from  the  ‘ Fortunate  Isles.’  For 
convenience  the  meridian  of  Ferro  was  subsequently 
reckoned  as  exactly  20°  W.  of  Paris,  and  thus  lost 
its  independent  character.  The  meridian  of  Green- 
wich came  into  widest  use,  being  universal  as  the 
zero  of  longitude  in  sea-charts  and  in  the  land 
maps  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Large  scale  maps  of  the  United  States 
are  usually  marked  with  longitudes  w'est  from 
Greenwich  and  also  the  number  of  degrees  from 
Washington.  One  set  of  engraved  meridians 
serves  for  this  purpose,  as  Washington  lies  77°  W. 
of  Greenwich.  By  the  decision  of  a conference  of 
delegates  from  almost  all  the  civilised  countries 
in  the  world,  held  at  Washington  in  1884,  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  was  accepted  as  the  uni- 
versal prime  meridian,  from  which  longitudes  were 
measured  to  -i-  180°  (or  180°  E. ) and  - 180°  (180° 
W. ) ; the  French  delegate  dissented,  and  in  France 
maps  are  still  draw'n  to  the  prime  meridian  of  Paris, 
although  reference  marks  to  Greenwich  longitude 
are  now  usually  added.  On  German  maps  the 
meridian  of  Berlin  was  sometimes  employed,  in 
Italian  maps  that  of  Rome,  and  in  Russian  maps 
that  of  Pulkova  Observatory  (St  Petersburg)  is 
still  commonly  used  together  with  that  of  Ferro. 

The  determination  of  both  latitude  and  longitude 
depends  upon  astronomical  observation.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  more  usual  methods  of  finding 
the  latitude  depend  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  considerations  : To  an  observer  at  the 
earth’s  equator  the  celestial  poles  are  in  the 
horizon,  and  the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  is 
in  the  zenith.  If  now  he  travel  northwards  over 
one  degree  of  the  meridian  the  north  celestial 
pole  will  aiipear  one  degree  above  the  horizon, 
while  the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  will 
decline  one  degree  southwards ; and  so  on,  until, 
when  he  reached  the  terrestrial  piole,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  would  be  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
equator  in  the  horizon.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  thus 
appears  that  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a place 
we  have  only  to  find  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  or 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  meridian  point  of  the 
equator  (the  complement  of  its  altitude).  The 
method  most  usual  with  navigators  and  travellers 
is,  by  means  of  a se.xtant,  to  observe  the 
meridian  altitude  of  a star  whose  declination  or 
distance  from  the  equator  is  known  ; or  of  the  sun, 
whose  declination  at  the  time  may  be  found  from 
the  Nauticed  Almanac ; the  sum  or  difference 
(according  to  the  direction  of  the  declination)  of 
the  altitude  and  declination  gives  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  equator,  which  is  the  co-latitude — 
i.e.  when  subtracted  from  90°  leaves  the  latitude. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  is  less  easy, 
and  long  presented  insuperable  practical  difficulties. 
All  methods  depend  on  measuring  the  difference 
between  local  time  and  the  time  of  the  first 
meridian,  which,  reduced  to  degrees  (at  the  rate  of 
360°  per  day,  or  15°  for  every  hour,  or  1°  for  4 
minutes),  gives  the  longitude.  Eclipses  of  the  sun. 
moon,  or  Jupiter’s  satellites,  occultations  of  fixed 
stars  by  the  moon,  the  time  occupied  in  the  moon's 
transit  over  the  meridian,  &c.  are  occurrences  the 
exact  period  of  which  are  calculated  in  advance  in 
Greenwich  time.  When  one  of  these  phenomena 
is  observed  the  true  Greenwich  time  can  at  once 
be  obtained  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  the 
local  time  from  direct  observation  is  the  only  other 
datum  required.  The  longitude  of  stations  on 
land  connected  by  telegrapli  with  an  observatory 
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is  most  readily  and  accurately  determined  by  an 
exchange  of  time  signals ; the  exact  position  of 
every  observatory  is  always  ascertained  to  a high 
degree  of  accuracy  by  repeated  observations  of 
celestial  phenomena.  The  two  methods  in  use 
among  travellers  and  on  board  ship  are  remarkable 
for  their  combination  of  simplicity  with  accuracy. 
The  first  and  most  common  consists  merely  in 
determining  at  wliat  hour  on  the  chronometer 
(which  is  set  to  Greenwich  time ) the  sun  crosses 
the  meridian.  If,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian, 
at  the  place  of  observation,  the  chronometer  points 
to  3 hours  52  minutes,  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
58°,  and  the  longitude  will  be  W.,  as  the  sun  has 
arrived  over  the  place  later  than  at  Greenwich  ; 
similarly,  if  the  sun  be  over  the  meridian  of  a place 
at  9 hours  40  minutes  A.M.,  the  longitude  is  35°  E. 

( by  the  chronometer ).  The  accuracy  of  this  method 
depends  evidently  upon  the  correctness  of  time- 
keepers (see  Horology).  The  other  method — that 
of  ‘lunar  distances’ — is  much  used  at  sea  in  order 
to  check  the  results  of  chronometer  measurements, 
and  may  be  thus  explained  : The  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  certain  fixed  stars  is 
calculated  with  great  accuracy  (about  three  yeai's 
in  advance)  for  every  three  hours  of  Greenwich 
time,  and  published  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
The  moon’s  distance  from  some  one  star  having 
been  observed,  and  corrected  for  refraction  and 
parallax,  and  the  local  time  having  also  been 
noted,  tlie  difference  between  this  local  time  and 
that  time  in  the  table  lohich  corresponds  to  the  same 
distance  gives  the  longitude.  When  applied  to  a 
heavenly  body,  the  terms  latitude  and  longitude 
have  the  same  relations  to  the  ecliptic  and  its  poles, 
and  to  the  point  on  the  ecliptic  called  the  Equinox 
(q.v. ),  that  terrestrial  latitude  and  longitude  have 
to  the  equator  and  a first  meridian.  The  positions 
of  a heavenly  body  relatively  to  the  equator  are 
called  its  Declination  (q.v. ) and  Eight  Ascension 
(q.v.).  See  also  Degree. 

Latitlldiliarians,  a name  applied  by  con- 
temporaries to  a school  of  theologians  within  the 
English  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  It  grew  out  of  the  earlier  movement  in 
favour  of  a more  liberal  constitution  for  the  church, 
represented  by  the  names  of  Falkland,  Hales, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Chillingworth.  This  earlier 
movement  was  mainly  ecclesiastical,  aiming  at  a 
wider  extension  of  the  Anglican  Church  system ; 
the  later  was  mainly  philosophical,  and  had  still 
more  directly  in  view  the  interests  of  rational 
religion.  The  school  was  represented  by  a succes- 
sion of  well-known  Cambridge  divines,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  Whichcote,  Smith,  Cudworth,  and 
More.  Starting  from  the  same  ground  as  Hales 
and  Chillingworth,  in  the  disregard  for  authority 
and  tradition  in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  reason  as  the  test  of  truth, 
their  liberalism  takes  a higher  flight,  and  brings 
us  to  the  discussion  of  larger  questions  and  prin- 
ciples of  a more  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
character.  The  Cambridge  divines,  nurtured  on 
Plato  and  the  later  Platonists,  sought  to  wed 
philosophy  to  religion,  and  to  confirm  the  union  on 
an  indestructible  basis  of  reason.  Tlieirs  was  the 
first  attempt  to  link  together  philosophy  and 
Christianity  ever  made  by  any  Protestant  school ; 
and'  indeed,  the  first  true  attempt  since  the  days 
of  the  great  Alexandrine  teachers  to  construct  a 
philosopliy  of  religion  at  once  free  and  conservative, 
in  which  the  rights  of  faith  and  the  claims  of  the 
speculative  intellect  should  each  have  free  scope 
and  blend  together  for  mutual  elevation  and 
strength. 

See  the  articles  on  Chillingworth,  Falkland,  Hales, 
Smith,  &c.  ; and  Principal  Tulloch’s  Rational  Theology 
in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (2  vols.  1872). 


Latiiim.  See  Rome. 

Latona,  or  Leto.  See  Apollo. 

Latour  d’Auvergne,  Theophile  Malo 
CORRET  DE,  dubbed  by  Napoleon  ‘First  Grenadier 
of  the  Armies  of  the  Republic,’  was  born,  23(1 
November  1743,  at  Carhaix  in  Finis tere,  of  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
Latour  d’ Auvergne.  He  enlisted  as  a musketeer 
in  1767,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Port  Mahon  in  1782.  But  he  steadily  refused 
advancement  in  military  rank,  and  was  killed,  a 
simple  captain,  on  28th  June  1800  at  Oberhausen, 
near  Neuburg  in  Bavaria.  His  remains  were 
carried  to  Paris  and  interred  in  the  Pantheon  on 
4th  August  1889.  French  biographies  are  full  of 
instances  of  his  daring  valour,  his  Spartan  sim- 
)dicity  of  life,  and  his  chivalrous  affection  for  his 
friends.  When  he  died  the  whole  French  army 
mourned  for  him  three  days  ; his  sabre  was  placed 
in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris  ; and  every 
morning,  till  the  close  of  the  empire,  at  the  muster- 
roll  of  his  regiment  his  name  continued  to  be  called, 
and  the  senior  sergeant  answered  to  the  call : '■Mort 
au  champ  d’  honneur’  ( Dead  on  the  field  of  honour). 
Latour  cl’Auvergne  was  also  a respectable  student 
of  languages,  and  wrote  Bechcrches  stir  la  Langue, 
rOrigine,  et  les  Antiguitis  des  Bretons  ( 1792).  See 
Lives  by  Buhot  de  Kersers  ( 1874)  and  Simond  ( 1895). 
La  Trappe.  See  Trappists. 

Latreille,  Pierre  Andre,  French  naturalist, 
was  born,  29th  November  1762,  at  Brives,  in  the 
department  of  Corrbze.  Tliough  he  completed  his 
education  for  the  church,  he  gave  himself  chiefly  to 
entomological  studies.  In  1798  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  arrange  the  entomological  collections  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  and  in 
1830  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History 
(along  with  De  Blainville)  in  the  same  institution. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  6th  February  1833.  In  1796 
he  published  his  great  work.  Precis  des  CaracUres 
Gineriques  des  Insectes — an  important  step  towards 
a truly  natural  system  of  entomology.  The  more 
important  of  his  other  works  are  the  Salamandres 
( 1800),  Singes  ( 1801 ),  Crustacis  et  Insectes  ( 14  vols. 
1802-5),  (1802),  Genera  Crustaceorwn  et 

Insectorum  (4  vols.  1806-9),  Considerations  sur 
VOrdre  Naturel  des  Animatix  (1810),  Families 
Naturelles  dtt  Rigne  Animal  (1825),  and  Cours 
d’ Entomologie  (2  vols.  1831-33). 

Latten  (Fr.  laton,  ‘brass  ’),  a term  specially 
applied  to  sheet-brass,  but  also  used  for  sheet-tin 
and  tinned  iron-plate. 

Latter-day  Saiuts.  See  Mormons. 

Lattice  Leaf,  also  called  Lace  Leaf,  Water- 
yam,  or  OuviRANDRANO  (Ouviratidra  fenestralis), 
an  aquatic  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Juncaginere.  It  is  best  known  as  the  lattice-leaf 
plant,  from  the  singular  resemblance  of  the  leaves 
to  open  lattice-work.  The  plant  is  a native  of 
Madagascar,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
about  1850  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.  It  grows  on  the 
margins  of  running  streams  in  shallow  water.  The 
leaves  grow  in  radiating  clusters,  and  float  im- 
mediately under  the  surface  of  the  water ; in  (out- 
line they  are  oblong,  rounded  at  base  and  point, 
from  9 to  12  inches  long.  Their  peculiar  structure 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  cellular  tissue  which 
fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  nerves  or  veins  of 
ordinary  leaves,  the  veins,  which  in  this  instance 
are  almost  geometrically  parallel  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  being  alone  coated  with  cellular 
matter  and  parenchyma.  The  flower-stems  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  there  divide  into  two 
spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  accompanied  by  con- 
spicuous Y'hite  bracts.  The  plant  is  not  only 
curious  but  useful  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
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natives,  who  eat  the  yam-like  roots.  The  native 
name  of  the  plant  is  Ouvirandrano,  which  means 
literally  water-yam.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  Ouvirandra,  hut  none  so  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting as  the  lattice-leaf  plant,  which  is  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  growing  in  hothouses.  See 
Aquatic  Plants  for  illustration. 

Latude,  Henri  Mazers  de,  prisoner  in  the 
Bastille,  was  born  at  Montagnac,  in  Languedoc,  23d 
March  1725.  A young  artillery  officer,  he  sought 
to  secure  Madame  de  Pompadour’s  favour  by  re- 
vealing to  her  a plot  to  poison  her.  The  plot  was 
discovered  to  he  of  his  own  contriving,  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille  in  1749.  In  spite  of  ingenious 
efforts  to  escape,  he  remained  in  prison  till  1777, 
when  he  was  released  on  condition  of  living  in  his 
native  village.  But  having  come  to  Paris  again, 
he  was  imprisoned  till  1784.  At  the_  Revolution 
he  was  treated  as  a victim  of  despotism ; hut  he 
died  forgotten,  1st  January  1805.  See  the  mono- 
graph by  Thierry  ( 1792  ; new  ed.  1889 ). 

Lauba.Il,  an  ancient  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  Queiss,  15  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Gorlitz,  carries 
on  linen  and  cotton  weaving,  printing,  bleaching, 
&c.  Pop.  ( 1895)  12,634.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hussites  (1427  and  1431),  and  by  the  Swedes 
(1640). 

Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
horn  at  Reading,  a well-to-do  clothier’s  son,  on  7th 
October  1573.  From  Reading  free-school,  where  he 
‘ had  the  happiness  to  be  educated  under  a very 
severe  schoolmaster,’  he  passed  at  sixteen  to  St 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  of  which  four  years  later  he 
was  admitted  a fellow.  Ordained  in  1601,  he  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  university  authorities  by 
his  open  antipathy  to  the  dominant  Puritanism ; 
but  his  solid  learning,  his  amazing  industry,  his 
administrative  capacity,  his  sincere  and  unselfish 
churchmanship,  soon  won  him  both  friends  and 
patrons.  One  of  these  was  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  Avhom  in  1605  Laud  married  to  the 
divorced  Lady  Rich  ( an  offence  that  ever  weighed 
heavy  on  his  conscience) ; another  was  Bucking- 
ham, to  whom  he  became  confessor  in  1622,  having 
a month  previously  disputed  before  him  and  the 
countess  his  mother  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit.  Mean- 
while he  rose  steadily  from  preferment  to  pi'efer- 
ment — incumbent  of  five  livings  (1607-10),  D.D. 
(1608),  president  ofjiis  old  college  and  king’s  chap- 
lain (1611),  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  (1614),  Arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon  (1615),  Dean  of  Gloucester 
(1616),  Prebendary  of  Westminster  and  Bishop  of 
St  Davids  ( 1621 ),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  a privy-councillor  (1626), 
Bishop  of  London  (1628),  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
(1630),  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
( 1633 ).  That  very  week  he  received  two  offers  of 
a cardinal’s  hat ; but  ‘my  answer,’  he  writes  in  his 
Diary,  ‘ was  that  somewhat  dwelt  within  me,  which 
would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome  were  other  than  it 
is.’ 

Already,  after  Buckingham’s  assassination,  he 
had  virtually  become  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown,  one  with  Strafford  and  Charles  I.  in  the 
triumvirate  whose  aim  was  absolutism  in  church  and 
state,  and  which  thus  stood  opposed  to  Puritanism 
alike  and  democracy.  Laud’s  task,  a grateful  one, 
was  to  raise  the  English  Church  to  its  rightful  posi- 
tion of  a branch,  if  a younger  branch,  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  to  root  out  Calvinism  in  England  and 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  In  the  former  country 
he  drew  up  a list  of  ‘ Orthodox  ’ and  ‘ Puritan  ’ 
ministers,  whom,  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  separate  by  scolding,  suspending,  depriv- 
ing. Freedom  of  worship  was  withdrawn  from 
Walloon  and  French  refugees  ; Englishmen  abroad 
were  forbidden  to  attend  Calvinistic  services  ; and 


at  home  ‘ gospel  preaching,  justification  by  faith, 
and  Sabbatarianism  were  to  be  superseded  by  an 
elaborate  ritual,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
celibacy,  and  confession,  and  by  the  Book  of  Sports 
( q.  V. ) — changes  rigorously  enforced  by  the  court  of 
liigh  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber.  Nor  was 
a policy  without  result  which  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  Puritanism  within  the  Anglican  com- 
munion ; which  raised  up  a school  of  such  Laudian 
clergy  as  Cosin,  Nicholas  Ferrar,  George  Herbert, 
Juxon,  Manwaring,  Montague,  and  Wren;  which 
has  borne  later  fruit  in  the  Nonjurors,  the  Trac- 
tarians,  and  the  Ritualists ; and  which  to-day  has 
a standing  memorial  in  every  Anglican  church 
throughout  the  world — the  altar-wise  position  of 
the  Holy  Table.  In  Scotland  it  was  otherwise. 
There  the  tentative  effort  made  by  James  I.  and 
Laud  in  1617  to  give  back  life  to  dead  Episcopacy 
had  merely  failed.  Laud’s  second  attempt  ( 1635- 
37),  involving  the  thorough  Anglicising  of_  the 
Scottish  Church,  gave  birth  to  the  riot  in  St  Giles’, 
Edinburgh,  that  riot  to  the  Covenant  (q.v.),  the 
Covenant  to  the  ‘ Bishops’  war,’  and  this  in  turn  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  on 
18th  December  1640  impeached  the  archbishop  of 
treason,  and  ten  weeks  later  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 
He  would  not  escape  (Grotius  urged  him  to  do 
so);  and  at  last,  after  a tedious  and  complicated 
trial  before  a handful  of  peers,  of  whom  never  more 
than  fourteen  were  present,  and  of  whom  the 
Speaker  alone  sat  through  the  whole  proceedings, 
after  a defence  that  extorted  praise  even  from 
Prynne,  on  17th  December  1644  he  was  voted 
‘guilty  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  laws,  to 
overthrow  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  act  as  an 
enemy  to  parliament.’  The  judges  unanimously 
declared  that  this  was  not  treason ; but  under  an 
unconstitutional  ordinance  of  attainder,  and  the 
gallows  reluctantly  commuted  for  the  axe,  he  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  10th  January  1645.  He 
was  buried  first  in  the  church  of  All-Hallows,  Bark- 
ing, and  in  1663  translated  to  the  chapel  of  St 
John’s  at  Oxford. 

To  Heylin  Laud  is  ‘ the  holy  martyr  ; ’ to  Laud's 
accusers  ‘the  great  incendiary;’  to  Macaulay  just 
‘a  ridiculous  old  bigot.’  To  us  he  seems  rather  a 
typical  college  don,  fussy,  restless,  high-handed, 
concerned  about  trifles,  cold  and  unsympathetic,  as 
little  in  mind  as  in  person.  Withal,  he  was  child- 
ishly superstitious,  his  Diary  teeming  with  omens 
and  silly  dreams,  as  ‘ Dreamed  of  the  marriage  of 
I know  not  whom,’  and  ‘Dreamed  of  the  burial  of 
I know  not  whom,  and  waked  sad.’  Superstition, 
of  course,  was  a failing  of  that  age ; so,  too,  was 
the  chief  sin  of  which  Laud  stands  accused — intol- 
erance. For  if  Laud  cut  off  Puritans’  ears,  the 
Puritans  cut  off  Laud’s  head.  His  great  misfortune, 
indeed,  was  that  he  rose,  like  the  parasite  ivy,  to 
eminence.  Had  he  lived  and  died  a college  presi- 
dent, his  waspishness  would  have  long  since  lost  its 
sting,  and  his  memory  survived  only  as  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  chair  of  Arabic,  and  a munificent 
benefactor  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Of  Laud’s  works,  collected  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Library  (7  vols.  Oxford,  1847-60),  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting is  his  Diary,  which  was  published  by  Wharton  in 
1694.  Peter  Heylin,  Laud’s  chaplain,  first  wrote  his  bio- 
graphy, Cyprianus  Anr/licanus  (1668);  and  there  arc 
modern  lives  bv  Le  Bas  ( 1836),  Mozley  (1845;  republished 
in  Essays,  1878),  Hook  (Lives  of  Archbishops,  1875). 
A.  C.  Benson  (1887),  C.  H.  Simpkinson  (1894),  and 
E.  H.  Hutton  (1895).  See  also  the  articles,  with  works 
there  cited,  on  Charles  I.,  Strafford,  Chilltngworth, 
Hales,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Prynne. 

Laudanum,  or  more  correctly  Tincture  of 
Opium,  is  the  most  generally  used  of  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  opium.  It  is  obtained  by  macerating  the 
sliced  or  powdered  drug  in  dilute  spirit,  and  filtering. 
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It  is  of  a deep  brownisli-ved  colour,  and  possesses 
the  peculiar  odour  and  smell  of  opium.  One  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  it  is  that  it  is  liable  to 
great  variations  of  strength.  When  the  tincture 
of  opium  is  ordered  a definite  strength  is  always 
obtained,  but  under  the  name  of  laudanum  various 
compounds  are  sold,  and  the  former  term  should 
therefore  alone  be  used.  Laudanum  is  a powerful 
anodyne  and  so])oriHc,  but  is  moi'e  liable  to  cause 
headache  than  the  solution  of  one  of  the  .salts  of 
morphia.  Its  general  action  and  its  uses  will  be 
described  in  the  article  Opium.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  varies  from  ten  minims  to  a drachm.  To 
children  (as  is  the  case  with  all  opiates)  it  must  be 
given  with  extreme  caution.  One  minim,  or  about 
two  drops,  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  to  an 
infant.  See  Poison. 

Lauder,  a quaint  little  royal  burgh  of  Berwick- 
shire, on  Leader  Water,  25  miles  SE.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Near  it  is  Thirlestane  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Till  1885  it  united  with 
Haddington,  &c.  to  return  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. Pop.  719.  See  James  HI.  ; and  for  the 
town’s  immemorial  tenure  of  Lauder  Common, 
Gomme’s  Village  Communities  (1890). 

Lander,  Robert  Scott,  subject  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  at  Silvermills,  near  Edinburgh, 
in  180.3,  studied  at  the  Trustees’  Academy  and  in 
London,  and  in  18.30  was  elected  a memher  of  the 
recently  founded  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  He 
lived  in  Italy  and  at  Munich  in  1833-38,  and  then 
chiefly  in  London  till  1849,  when  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  He  died  there,  21st  April  1869.  Among 
his  best  works  are  two  portraits,  ‘ Christ  teaching 
Humility,’  and  ‘Sentinels,’  all  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland;  scenes  from  ‘The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,’  ‘The  'Trial  of  Ettie  Deans,’  and  ‘Meg 
Merrilees.’— His  brother,  James  Eckford  Lauder, 
R.S.A.  (1811-69),  was  also  a subject-painter.  His 
works  include  ‘ Hagar,’  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland  ; ‘The  Unjust  Steward;’  and  ‘The  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins.’ 

Lauder,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  Bart.,  was  born 
in  1784,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lauder  of 
Fountainhall,  Haddingtonshire.  He  .served  for  a 
time  in  the  26th  (Cameronian)  regiment,  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  in  1820,  and  lived  at  the  Grange, 
near  Edinburgh,  from  1831  until  his  death  on  29th 
May  1848.  For  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  he 
was  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Manufactures  and 
of  Fisheries.  Of  Lauder’s  two  romances.  The  Wolfe 
of  Badenoch  and  Lochandhu,  the  former  is  still  a 
|)opular  book.  His  best  works  are  not  these,  how- 
ever, but  his  Morayshire  Floods  (1830)  and,  especi- 
ally, Scottish  Rivers,  which  was  appearing  in  Tait’s 
Magazine  when  his  death  cut  the  series  of  papers 
short.  His  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands  (3 
vols.  1841 ) may  also  be  mentioned.  In  politics  a 
Liberal,  and  of  unwearying  public  spirit,  Lauder 
was  in  jnivate  a lovable  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man. Lord  Cockburn,  who  describes  him  as  ‘ the 
greatest  favourite  with  the  mob  that  the  Whigs 
have,’  says  : ‘ Lauder  could  make  his  way  in  the 
world  as  a player,  or  a ballad-singer,  or  a street 
fiddler,  or  a geologist,  or  a civil  engineer,  or  a 
KTirveyor,  and  easily  and  eminently  as  an  artist 
or  a layer-out  of  ground.’  See  Dr  John  Brown's 
preface  to  the  reprint  of  Scottish  Rivers  ( 1874). 

Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  Duke  of, 
who  earned  the  detestation  of  his  countrymen,  was 
born  at  Lethington  (now  Lennoxlove),  near  Had- 
dington, 24th  May  1616,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  In  his  youth  he  simulated  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Covenanting  cause,  and  was  actually  one  of 
tlie  Scottish  commissionei's  <at  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines.  He  succeeded  as  second 
earl  in  1645,  Avas  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester  in 


1651,  and  confined  nine  years  in  the  Tower.  Before 
the  Restoration  he  had  gained  the  king’s  ear,  and 
he  noAv  became  Secretary  of  State  in  Scotland. 
He  found  the  nobles  impoverished  and  corrupt 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  for  the  first  seven  years 
he  was  engaged  in  an  incessant  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  place  Avith  rivals  like  Middleton  as  un- 
scrupulous as  himself,  as  Avell  as  Avith  more  open 
and  honourable  opposition  from  Clarendon  and 
others  in  England.  He  made  himself  indispensable 
to  Charles,  Avho  liked  his  clever  and  caustic  Avit, 
and  felt  no  repugnance  at  his  sensuality,  his 
ribaldry  and  his  drunken  buffooneries,  his  slobber- 
ing mouth  and  heavy  face  brutalised  by  vice,  as 
we  see  it  still  in  Lely’s  portrait.  His  main 
object  Avas  to  bring  about  the  absolute  power  of 
the  croAvn  in  church  and  state,  and  for  this  end  he 
laboured  Avith  the  most  unceasing  persistence, 
using  patriotism,  honour,  and  religion  alike  as  mere 
paAvns  in  his  unscrujnilous  game.  He  Avas  ever 
bold,  full  of  resource,  and  quick  to  recognise  the  use 
to  be  made  of  such  creatures  as  the  brutal  Rothes 
and  the  ‘ Judas  ’ Sharp.  His  harsh  measures  goaded 
the  poor  peasants  of  the  Avest  country  into  the 
rebellion  of  1666,  but  the  greater  guilt  of  the  High- 
land invasion  during  the  Avinter  of  1677  and  the 
spring  of  1678  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bishops 
no  less  than  of  the  iiithless  Lauderdale.  He 
formed  a militia  of  20,000  men  ready  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  king  anyAvhere,  and  drilled  the 
Episcopal  Church  into  complete  subservience.  He 
was  a member  of  the  king’s  privy-council,  had  a 
seat  in  the  famous  Cabal  ministry,  and  Avas  created 
a duke  in  1672.  Fresh  intrigues  against  him  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  in  concert  Avith  Shaftesbury  in 
London,  reached  their  height  in  1674,  but  Avere 
foiled  by  his  OAvn  ability  in  counter-plots  and  the 
king’s  personal  regard  for  him.  On  the  7th  May 
1678  a vote  Avas  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  address  to  the  king  praying  for  Lauderdale’s 
removal  from  the  royal  presence  for  ever  ; but  two 
days  later,  through  lavish  use  of  court  intimidation 
and  the  Speaker’s  corrupt  management  of  the  forms 
of  the  House  for  procuring  adjournments,  the 
address  when  prepared  Avas  throAvn  out  by  a single 
vote.  Another  short  struggle  with  Hamilton  in 
the  Convention  of  Estates  left  him  again  trium- 
phant, and  for  two  years  more  he  held  his  power, 
until  unable  from  infirmity  to  hold  it  longer. 
Lauderdale  in  his  later  life  married  the  ambitious 
Lady  Dysart,  and  it  Avas  alleged  had  cleared  the 
Avay  by  hastening  the  death  of  his  countess.  He 
had  but  one  daughter,  and  his  dukedom  died  Avith 
him,  Avhile  the  earldom  and  family  titles  passed  to 
his  brother.  He  died,  Avorn  out  by  debaucheries  and 
the  anxieties  of  constant  intrigue,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  20th  August  1682,  and  eight  months  later 
Avas  laid  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Haddington, 
but  not  to  rest,  according  to  persistent  pojmlar 
tradition. 

See  two  admirable  articles  together  embracing  his 
whole  public  career,  by  Osmund  Airy,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (vol.  clvii.  1884)  and  the  English  Historical 
Review  ( vol.  i.  1886 ),  based  on  the  36  volumes  of  Lauder- 
dale MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  each  containing  from 
100  to  150  document*.  A selection  from  these  was  edited 
by  Mr  Airy  for  the  Camden  Society  (3  vols.  1884-85). 

Laudoiii  See  Loudon. 

Lauds.  See  Breviary. 

Lauenblirg,  or  Saxe-Lauenburg,  a German 
duchy,  formerly  united  to  the  croAvn  of  Denmark, 
and  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  betAveen 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg.  In  the  12th  century 
this  district  Avas  conquered  by  the  dukes  of 
Saxony.  In  1260  John  L,  son  of  Albert  I.  of 
Saxony,  founded  the  ducal  House  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg. After  the  extinction  of  this  line,  it  Avas  in- 
herited by  the  Duke  of  BrunsAvick-Celle  in  1702, 
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and  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Hanoverian 
kings  of  Great  Britain,  was  seized  along  with 
Hanover  by  the  French  in  1803,  and  afterwards, 
with  some  changes  of  boundary,  was  made  over  to 
Prussia,  and  by  Prussia  transferred  to  Denmark 
(1816),  but  with  reservation  of  all  rights  and 
privileges.  By  the  treaty  of  Gastein  (1865)  it 
came  again  into  the  possession  of  Prussia.  It 
has  an  area  of  457  sq.  m.,  and  (in  1885)  49,861 
inhabitants,  and  is  a well-cultivated  and  fertile 
country.  In  1876  Lauenburg  was  finally  incorpor- 
ated with  the  province  of  Sles wick- Holstein,  of 
which  it  is  now  a district.  Prince  Bismarck  was 
offered,  and  accepted  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg on  his  retirement  from  office  in  1890. — The 
town  of  Lauenburg,  once  capital  of  tbe  duchy, 
stands  on  the  Elbe,  25  miles  SE.  of  Hamburg.  It 
has  a pop.  of  4748.  It  contains  the  old  ducal  palace, 
dating  from  1182. — Lauenburg,  in  Pomerania,  38 
miles  NW.  of  Danzig,  has  flax  and  woollen  spin- 
ning, iron-founding,  and  machine-making.  Pop. 
7214.  It  was  originally  a town  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  (from  1322),  then  of  Poland  (1454-1657), 
and  finally  of  Brandenburg. 

Laughing  Gas.  See  Nitrogen,  and  Anes- 
thesia. 

Laughing  Jackass,  or  Great  Kingfisher 
(Dacelo  gigas),  a bird  belonging  to  the  Alcedinidm 
(see  Kingfisher),  but  in  some  respects  an  aberrant 
form.  It  has  the  general  build  of  a kingfisher,  but 
is  not  a fisher.  It  feeds  upon  insects,  reptiles,  and 
even  small  mammals.  The  peculiar  hoot  which  it 
utters  has,  of  course,  given  to  it  its  name.  It  lays 
ics  pearl-white  eggs  in  a hole  in  a gum-tree.  There 
is  another  closely  allied  species  (D.  teachii),  of  iden- 
tical habits  ; both  birds  inhabit  Australia. 

Launce.  See  Eel. 

Launceston,  till  1838  the  county  town  of 
Cornwall,  on  the  Kensey,  a tributary  of  tbe  Tamar, 
36  miles  NW.  of  Plymouth  and  50  W.  of  Exeter 
by  branch-lines  opened  in  1865  and  1886.  It  has  a 
handsome  granite  church  ( 1511 ) ; the  circular  Nor- 
man keep  of  a castle  which  figured  much  in  the 
Great  Rebellion,  and  in  which  Fox  the  Quaker 
was  imprisoned  (1656);  an  old  gateway;  and  a 
new  town-hall  ( 1887 ).  A municipal  borough  since 
about  1227,  Launceston  returned  two  members  till 
1832,  one  till  1885.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 3397  ; ( 1891 ) 4345. 
See  A.  F.  Robbins,  Launceston,  Fast  and  Fresent 
(Launceston,  1885). 

Launceston,  the  second  city  of  Tasmania,  is  to 
the  north  of  the  island  what  Hobart,  the  capital,  is 
to  the  south — the  chief  port  of  entry  and  mart  of 
trade.  It  stands  in  a valley  enclosed  by  hills  at  the 
junction  of  the  Esk  with  the  Tamar,  which,  after  a 
course  of  40  miles,  enters  Bass  Strait  (q.v. ) at  Port 
Dalrymple.  It  is  accessible  to  ships  of  considerable 
burden,  and  carries  on  a thriving  commerce  with  the 
principal  Australian  ports,  having  steam  communi- 
cation twice  a week  with  Melbourne,  and  with 
Sydney  fortnightly.  There  is  a railway  ( 133  miles) 
to  Hobart.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from 
St  Patrick's  River,  15  miles  E.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  government-house,  new  post- 
office,  convent,  theatre,  town-hall,  and  mechanics’ 
institute  with  a library  of  13,000  volumes. 
Launceston  was  incorporated  in  1858,  and  raised  to 
a city  in  1889.  Pop.  ( 1881 ) 12,753  ; ( 1891 ) 17,208. 

Launch,  tbe  largest  boat  belonging  to  a ship. 
For  steam-launch,  see  Boat  ; for  the  process  of 
launching  ships,  see  Shipbuilding. 

Laura.  See  Monachism. 

Lauracese,  a natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  which  have 
leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  in  panicles  or 
umbels.  The  perianth  is  4^6-clef  t ; the  stamens  are 
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opposite  to  its  segments,  and  twice  as  many.  The 
fruit  is  a one-seeded  berry  or  drupe  ; the  fruit-stalk 
often  enlarging  and  becoming  fleshy.  This  order 
contains  about  450  known  species,  mostly  tropical. 
The  Laurel  (q.v.)  is  the  only  European  species. 
An  aromatic  and  fragrant  character  pervades  the 
order,  and  amongst  its  products  are  cinnamon, 
cassia,  and  other  aromatic  barks,  also  a number  of 
aromatic  fruits  somewhat  resembling  nutmeg  (see 
Nutmeg).  The  timber  of  some  species,  as  green- 
beart,  is  valuable ; some  are  esteemed  for  their 
medicinal  barks,  as  greenlieart  ( bebeeru ) and  sassa- 
fras ; some  for  their  secretions,  of  which  camphor 
is  the  most  important.  Oreodaphne  opifera,  a 
South  American  tree,  yields  a camphoraceous 
volatile  oil  in  great  quantity  if  mere  incisions  are 
made  in  its  bark.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is 
agreeable,  as  the  Avocado  Pear  (q.v.).  Avery  few 
remarkable  species,  forming  the  genus  Casytha, 
have  been  united  with  this  order  by  many  botanists, 
although  others  separate  them  as  a distinct  order. 
They  are  climbing  parasites,  like  dodders,  found 
in  the  woods  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe. 

Laureate,  Poet,  an  official  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  English  sovereigns.  His  early 
history  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  In  tbe  Domes- 
day Book  we  find  one  Berdic  described  as  ‘ Joculator 
Regis,’  and  a certain  Roger  or  Raherus,  king’s 
minstrel,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  monastery  of 
St  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  under  Henry  I.  We 
read  of  Richard  I.  carrying  William  the  Foreigner  to 
Palestine  to  sing  his  exploits,  and  of  Edward  I.  tak- 
ing the  Carmelite  friar,  Robert  Baston,  with  him  to 
Scotland  in  1304.  The  latter  apparently  went  also 
for  the  same  purpose  with  Edward  II.  to  Bannock- 
burn, but  was  captured  by  the  Scottish  soldiers  and 
forced  to  celebrate  their  prowess  instead,  as  the 
price  of  his  freedom.  The  badness  of  his  verses 
( rhymed  hexameters ) was  humorously  ascribed  by 
the  next  century  Scottish  writers  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  his  conscience.  We  read  of  one  John  Kaye 
attached  to  Edward  IV.  as  versifier  (versijicator), 
and  before  this  period  we  meet  the  term  ‘ laureate  ’ 
applied  on  the  one  hand  to  one  who  had  earned  the 
laurel  wreath  at  one  of  the  universities  for  rhetoric 
and  versification  in  Latin,  and  on  the  other  to  any 
poet  of  surpassing  merit.  Skelton  was  one  of  the 
formei-,  and  proudly  styled  himself  ‘ Poeta  Skelton 
Laureatus  ’ in  the  headings  of  his  Latin  poems ; 
the  term  ‘laureate  poete’  applied  by  Chaucer  to 
Petrarch  bears  tbe  latter  sense.  The  first  poet- 
laureate  in  the  modern  sense  was  Spenser,  who  was 
granted  a pension  of  £50  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1591 ; but  the  first  who  received  the  office  by  formal 
letters-patent  was  Ben  Jonson.  His  salary  was 
100  marks,  raised  by  Charles  I.  to  the  same  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  with  the  addition  of  a tierce 
of  canary.  James  II.  was  mean  enough  to  dis- 
continue the  allowance  of  wine,  but  it  was  after- 
wards resumed,  until  commuted  for  £27  a year  in 
the  laureateship  of  Pye.  It  was  long  the  duty  of 
the  poet-laureate  to  write  an  ode  on  the  king’s 
birthday — his  quit-rent  ode,  his  peppercorn  of 
praise,’  in  Cowper’s  phrase ; but  this  task  fell 
into  abeyance  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  The  list  of  poets-laureate  preserves  the 
memory  of  a few  names  else  almost  forgotten ; but  it 
contains  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson.  The  complete  list,  with 
the  years  of  office,  is  as  follows  : Edmund  Spenser 
(1591-99),  Samuel  Daniel  (1599-1619),  Ben  Jonson 
(1619-37),  followed  by  an  interregnum  until 
1660;  William  Davenant,  knight  ( 1660-68),  John 
Dryden  (1670-89),  Thomas  Shadwell  (1689-92), 
Nahum  Tait  (1692-1715),  Nicholas  Rowe  ( 1715-18), 
Laurence  Ensden,  clerk  (1718-30),  Colley  Cibber 
( 1730-57),  William  Whitehead  (1757-85),  Thomas 
Warton,  clerk  (1785-90),  Henry  James  Pye  (1790- 
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1813),  Robert  Southey  (1813-43),  William  Words- 
worth ( 1843-50),  Alfrkl  Tennyson  ( 1850-92),  Alfred 
Austin  ( appointed  in  1896).  See  W.  Hamilton,  The 
Poets  Laureate  of  England  (1878) ; Kenyon  West, 
The  Laureates  of  England  (1896). 

Laurel  (Laurus),  a genus  of  Lauracese,  restricted, 
containing  only  a single  species,  the  Noble  Laurel 
or  Sweet  Bay  {L.  nohilis),  a native  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  now  diffused  over  all  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  often  a mere  bush  of 
15  feet  or  less,  but  sometimes  becomes  a tree  of  30  or 
even  60  feet  high.  It  has  rather  large,  lanceolate, 
leathery,  shining  leaves,  reticulated  with  veins, 
and  axillary  clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers  of 
no  beauty.  The  fruit  is  oval,  bluish-black,  and 
about  half  an  inch  long.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
fruit  are  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a stomachic 
and  stimulant.  The  leaves  are  still  used  in  cookery 
for  flavouring.  They  contain  a volatile  oil  ( oil  of 
sweet  bay),  and  a bitter,  gummy  extractive.  See 
the  article  Bay,  and  the  illustration  there. 

By  the  ancient  * Greeks  the  laurel  was  called 
daphne;  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Berry -bearing 
twigs  of  it  were  wound  round  the  forehead  of 
victorious  heroes  and  poets ; and  in  later  times 
the  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  with  this  cere- 
mony— whence  the  term  laureation ; and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  term  Bachelor  (q.v. ).  And  to 
this  day  a laurel-crown  is  the  emblem  of  the  honour 
to  which  poets,  artists,  and  warriors  aspire. 

The  Noble  Laurel  is  common  in  shrubberies  in 
Britain,  but  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  species 
of  Cherry-laurel,  which  share  with  it  the  name 
Laurel,  as  do  not  a few  other  shrubs  botanically 
very  different,  but  somewhat  similar  in  their  ever- 
green foliage. 

Laurel-cheeky,  or  Cherry-laurel,  is  a name 
given  to  those  species  of  Prunus  (sub-genus  Cerasus) 

(see  Cherry) 
which  have 


evergreen 
leaves.  They 
have  small 
flowers  in  long 
racemes,  and 
small  fruit — the 
fruit  of  a naus- 
eous taste — and 
most  parts  of 
the  plant,  but 
particularly  the 
buds,  leaves, 
and  kernels, 
remarkably 
abounding  in 
hydrocyanic 
(prussic)  acid, 
and  therefore 


very  poisonous. 
The  Common 
Cherry-laurel 
( often  spoken 
of  simply  as  the 
Common  Cherry-Laurel  Laurel  or  Com- 

{ Prunus  Laurocerasus).  mon  Laurel,  or 

even  more  er- 


roneously as  the  Bay  Laurel),  Prunus  (Cerasus) 
Laurocerasus,  is  a shrub,  sometimes  of  the  very 
largest  size,  with  large  ovate-lanceolate,  convex, 
smooth,  remotely  serrated,  shining,  light-green 
leaves,  and  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  It  was  dis- 
covered towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
by  Belon,  at  Trebizond,  and  thirty  yeare  later 
introduced  by  Clusius  through  the  imperial  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  and  planted  at  Vienna, 
whence  he  soon  widely  distributed  it.  Gerard 
thus  mentions  it  as  a choice  garden  shrub  in 


England  before  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is 
now  naturalised  throughout  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  common  ornamental  shrubs 
in  Britain,  where  it  suffers  only  from  such  severe 
frosts  as  are  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings.  Its  leaves 
resemble  bitter  almonds  in  smell  and  taste,  and 
have  in  great  abundance  the  same  essential  oil 
(see  Almonds,  Oil  of),  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
From  these  leaves,  by  maceration  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  subsequent  distillation,  is 
obtained  the  Laurel-water,  or  Cherry-laurel  water, 
formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  a substitute  for 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed also  for  flavouring  puddings,  sauces,  &c., 
and  are  safer  for  such  purposes  than  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  but  ought  to  be  used  with  caution,  fatal 
accidents  being  on  record.  A bottle  of  cherry- 
laurel  leaves  bruised  and  moistened  is  often  carried 
by  entomologists  to  kill  their  captured  prey. 
Neither  the  essential  oil  nor  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
seems  normally  present  during  the  life  of  the 
leaf ; both  are  believed  to  be  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  amygdalin,  or  by  a ferment,  but 
neither  of  these  has  been  successfully  isolated. 
Several  varieties  are  in  cultivation — notably,  e.g., 
var.  latifolia,  large  leaved ; colchica,  dwarf,  with 
narrow,  shapely  serrate  leaves ; and  caucasica,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  handsomest,  hardiest,  and  most 
vigorous  of  all.  Another  species,  also  very  common 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Britain,  but  not  quite  so 
hardy,  is  the  Portugal  Laurel  (Prunus  or  Cerasus 
lusitanica ),  a large  shrub — sometimes  a tree — with 
smaller  dark-green  leaves  and  lateral  racemes.  It 
does  not  grow  so  well  under  the  shade  of  trees  as 
the  common  cherry-laurel.  From  the  dissimilarity 
of  form,  size,  and  tint  of  their  leaves,  these  species 
contrast  well  in  the  shrubbery.  The  variety 
myrtifolia  is  small  and  compact.  The  North 
American  cherry-laurels  are  Prumcs  earoliniana  of 
the  southern  states,  and  P.  ilicifolia  of  California, 
both  small  and  handsome  evergreens. 

Laureiitian  System,  the  name  given  to  the 
lower  division  of  the  Archsean  System  (q.v.)  in 
Canada.  For  the  Laurentian  Range  of  mountains 
(also  named  from  the  St  Lawrence),  see  Canada. 

Lauriston,  Alexandre  J.-vcques  Bernard 
Law,  Marquis  de,  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
was  a grand-nephew  of  John  Law,  the  financier, 
and  was  born  at  Pondicherry,  1st  February  1768. 
He  was  Napoleon’s  comrade  at  the  Artillery  School, 
received  rapid  preferment  in  the  army,  and  held 
diplomatic  appointments  at  Copenhagen  and 
London.  After  Austerlitz  ( 1805 ) he  took  possession 
of  Venice.  He  held  high  commands  at  Wagram 
(1809)  and  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  (1812). 
He  fought  at  Bautzen  (1813)  and  Katzbach,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Leipzig.  Already  ennobled, 
he  was  made  a peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  as  not  having 
joined  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
became  marquis  in  1817  and  marshal  in  1821.  He 
died  10th  June  1828. 

Lauriulll,  a mountain  (1171  feet)  of  Attica, 
NW.  of  Cape  Colonna,  and  connected  by  a railway 
with  Athens.  It  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its 
silver-mines,  but  these  were  already  exhausted  in 
Strabo’s  day.  Since  1874,  however,  the  great  heaps 
of  slag  have  been  profitably  worked,  and  fresh 
deposits  of  argentiferous  lead  and  of  zinc  ore  have 
also  been  found,  so  that  the  most  important  mining- 
in  the  kingdom  is  carried  on  here.  In  1887  nearly 
60,000  tons  of  ores  of  every  kind  were  exported, 
besides  2779  tons  of  pig-lead.  The  mining-town 
that  has  sprung  up  has  a pop.  of  over  5000.  See 
National  Review  for  July  1888. 

Laiiriistinus  { Viburnum  Tinus,  see  Vibur- 
num ),  a beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  a native  of  the 
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south  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Caprifoliacese.  Its  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  its  habit  of  flowering  in  winter.  The 
flowers  are  white,  in  corymbs,  and  are  succeeded 
by  small  black  berries  with  a blue  bloom,  which 
inflame  the  mouth,  if  eaten,  like  those  of  Mezeron 
(q.v. ),  and  are  said  to  be  violently  purgative,  yet 
are  the  favourite  food  of  certain  birds.  Laurus- 
tinus  suffers  from  severe  winters  in  Britain,  and 
will  not  endure  the  winters  of  northern  Europe  and 
the  colder  regions  of  America. 

Laurvik,  a seaport  of  Norway,  at  the  head  of 
a small  fjord  on  the  western  side  of  Christiania 
Fjord,  98  miles  by  rail  SSW.  of  Christiania.  It 
has  several  sawmills,  and  exports  timber  and  other 
products  to  the  value  of  £155,000  annually  ; annual 
imports,  £170,510.,  Pop.  (1886)  11,196. 

Lausanne,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaud,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  close  to  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  which  the  village 
of  Ouchy  (where  Byron  wrote  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon)  forms  its  harbour.  Two  principal  parts 
of  the  city  are  separated  by  a valley,  across  which 
a fine  bridge  (617  feet  long  and  82  feet  high)  was 
thrown  in  1844.  Lausanne  is  famous  for  its  educa- 
tional institutions  ; amongst  these  institutions  are 
the  new  cantonal  university,  opened  in  May  1891, 
and  an  industrial,  music,  and  other  schools.  The 
cathedral,  a beautiful  Gothic  building,  begun  in 
the  10th  century  and  completed  in  the  13th,  is  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  city  ; this  church  was  the 
scene  of  the  disputation  between  Calvin,  Farel,  and 
Viret  in  1536,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  city.  Here  are  the  cantonal 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and 
the  Arlaud  Museum  (1846)  of  Art,  &c.  Since 
1875  Lausanne  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Tribunal,  which  decides  all  questions  pending 
between  the  several  cantons,  and  between  the 
cantons  and  the  federal  govei-nment.  Lausanne  is 
much  frequented  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Here  Gibbon  resided  for  many  years,  and 
the  house  in  which  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  is  still  shown.  John  Kemble, 
the  actor,  died  and  was'  buried  here.  The  town 
has  little  industry,  but  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
(1888)  31,049,  of  whom  86  percent,  are  Reformed, 
and  78  per  cent,  speak  French.  Benjamin  Constant 
was  a native  of  Lausanne. 

Laiisitz.  See  Lusatia. 

Lauterbrunnen,  the  name  of  an  Alpine 
valley  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern,  through  which 
flows  the  Weisse  Liitschine,  one  of  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Aar.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by 
perpendicular  walls  of  sandstone  from  1000  to  1600 
feet  in  height,  down  which  pour  about  a score  of 
waterfalls.  Of  these  the  finest  is  the  Staubbach 
( ‘ dust-stream  ’ ),  866  feet  in  height. 
Lautverscliiebuiig.  See  Grimm’s  Law. 
Lauzun.  See  Biron. 

Lava,  any  rock  ejected  from  a volcanic  orifice  in 
a state  of  fusion.  Lavas  differ  much  in  liquidity  at 
the  time  of  eruption — the  basic  lavas  being  more  fluid 
generally  than  those  that  contain  a high  percentage 
of  silica.  The  surface  of  a lava-sti-eam,  which 
speedily  cools  and  hardens,  is  generally  more 
or  less  porous  and  vesicular,  from  the  escape  of 
the  confined  gases ; but,  as  rock  is  always  a bad 
conductor  of  heat,  the  interior  often  remains  long 
in  a liquid  condition,  permitting  the  continued 
flow  of  the  stream  sometimes  to  a very  great 
distance  from  the  orifice  from  which  it  has  been 
discharged,  notwithstanding  its  indurated  covering. 
The  end  of  the  stream  is  a slowly-moving  mass 
of  loose  porous  blocks,  rolling  and  tumbling  over 
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each  other  with  a loud  rattling  noise,  being  pushed 
forward  in  fits  and  starts  by  the  viscid  lava,  when 
it  bursts  the  hardened  crust  and  rushes  on.  The 
structure  of  the  interior  of  a solid  lava-stream  shows 
a compact  and  homogeneous  rock,  assuming  a more 
or  less  crystalline  structure  as  the  cooling  has 
been  the  work  of  a longer  or  shorter  period  of  time. 
Caverns  are  sometimes  formed  in  lava-streams  by 
the  escape  of  the  molten  mass  below,  leaving  the 
cooled  crust  standing  like  the  roof  of  a tunnel. 

Laval,  capital  of  the  department  of  Mayenne, 
and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  of  France, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Mayenne,  46  miles  by  rail 
E.  of  Rennes.  Its  chief  buildings,  both  dating  from 
the  12th  century,  are  the  cruciform  cathedral  and 
the  old  ducal  castle  of  the  Tremouilles  (a  prison 
now ),  in  whose  courtyard  young  Philip  de  la  Tre- 
mouille.  Prince  de  Talmont,  was  guillotined  by 
the  Republicans  in  1794.  Since  the  13th  century, 
when  Flemish  weavers  settled  here,  the  town  has 
been  the  centre  of  a district  noted  for  its  linen- 
manufactures — linen,  ticking,  sacking,  &c.  In  the 
vicinity  the  Vendeans  defeated  the  Republicans  in 
1793.  Pop.  (1872)  24,255;  (1891)  38,405. 

La  Valetta.  See  Valetta. 

Lavalette,  Father.  See  Jesuits,  p.  314. 

La  Valli^re,  Louise  Francoise  de  Labaume 
Leblanc  de,  a celebrated  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  was  born  at  Tours,  in  1644,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  At  an  early  age  she  lost  her 
father,  and  was  brought  to  court  by  her  mother, 
who  had  married  a second  time.  She  was  not  a 
great  beauty,  and  was  slightly  lame ; but  the 
winning  charm  of  her  manners,  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  face,  quickly  took  captive  the  affections  of 
the  king.  She  really  loved  Louis,  and  bore  him 
four  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy ; but, 
although  she  and  they  received  wealth  and  titles 
of  honour,  she  never  lost  her  sensitiveness  to  the 
dishonour  of  their  birth.  When  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan  became  the  royal  favourite  she  retired  into  a 
Carmelite  nunnery  in  Paris,  Avhere  she  took  the 
veil  in  1674.  She  died  6th  June  1710,  after  having 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  penances  and 
religious  austerities.  Her  Reflexions  sur  la  Misiri- 
corde  de  Dieu  par  une  dame  penitente  (1680)  was 
re-edited  in  1854.  A collection  of  her  letters  was 
published  in  1767. 

There  are  Lives  of  the  Duchesse  La  Valliere,  by  Quatre- 
mere  de  Roissy  ( 1823 ),  Capefigue  ( 1859 ),  Houssaye  ( 1860), 
and  Duclos  (4th  ed.  1890).  See  also  Lair  (1881),  and 
Pauthe  (1891). 

La'vater,  Johann  Kaspar,  writer  on  physiog- 
nomy, was  born  on  15th  November  1741,  at  Zurich, 
studied  there  under  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  and 
in  1769  received  Protestant  orders.  He  early 
gained  a high  reputation  by  a volume  of  poems, 
Schweizerlieder  His  next  publica- 

tion vf&B  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  ( 4 vols.  1768-78 ), 
of  which  several  editions  were  soon  called  for.  The 
tone  of  this  and  similar  works  is  one  of  high 
religious  enthusiasm,  mingled  with  asceticism  and 
a considerable  leaven  of  mysticism.  From  1769 
he  officiated  in  the  orphanage  cliurch  in  his  native 
city,  and  from  1778  in  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  brought  his  keen  powers  of  observation  and  his 
skill  in  judging  character  to  bear  upon  physiog- 
nomy, which  he  attempted  to  elevate  into  a science, 
in  his  most  celebrated  work,  Physiognomische  Frag- 
mente  ztvr  Befbrderung  der  Menschenkenntniss  und 
Mensehenliebe  (4  vols.  1775-78).  This  work,  which 
Holcroft  first  translated  into  English  (3  vols.  1793), 
is  written  in  an  extravagant  and  inflated  style. 
It  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  was  bitterly 
attacked,  as  by  Nicolai,  although  Goethe  greeted 
it  with  praise,  and  occasioned  not  a little  display 
of  wit  and  humour  from  Lichtenberg  and  others. 
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Lavater  was  the  chosen  spiritual  adviser  of  many 
persons  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  with  whom 
he  maintained  an  unwearied  correspondence.  On 
his  tours  in  Germany  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  popular  esteem  and  honou)-. 
Whilst  tending  the  wounded  on  the  street  at  the 
capture  of  Zurich  by  Massena,  26th  September 
1799,  he  received  a wound,  of  the  effects  of  which 
he  ultimately  died  on  2d  January  1801.  His  Ver- 
niischte  Schriften  ajipeared  in  2 vols.  ( 1774-81 ) and 
his  Sdmmtliche  kleinere  prosaische  Schriften  in  3 
vols.  (1784-85).  See  Lives  by  Gessner  (1802), 
Heisch  (English,  1842),  and  Muncker  (1883),  and 
monographs  by  Steck  (1884)  and  Von  der  Hellen 
(1888). 

Lavaiir,  a town  in  the  French  department  of 
Tarn,  on  the  Agout,  25  miles  ENE.  of  Toulouse. 
A bishop’s  see  from  1317  to  1801 , it  was  the  strongest 
forti-ess  of  the  Albigenses,  but  in  1211  was  taken  by 
Simon  de  Montfort.  Pop.  4651. 

Laveleye,  Emilk  Louis  Victor  de,  political 
economist,  was  born  at  Bruges  on  5th  April  1822, 
studied  at  Paris  and  Ghent,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Liege  in  1864. 
His  works  include  De  la  ProprUU  et  de  ses  Formes 
Primitives  ; Eng.  trans.  1878) ; Lettres  d’ Italic 
(1880-84);  Le  Socialisme  Contemporam  •,  3d 
ed.  1886;  Eng.  trans.  1885);  Mements  d/ Economic 
Politique  (1882) ; La  Pemnsule  des  Balkans  (1886  ; 
curtailed  trans.  1887 ) ; and  works  on  ‘ rural 
economy  ’ in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  current 
topics  of  the  day,  such  as  education,  luxury,  the 
gold  question,  and  democracy.  He  contributed  to 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  some  of  the 
English  reviews.  He  was  made  a baron  just  before 
his  death,  2d  January  1892.  See  Life  by  Count 
Goblet  d’Alviella  (1892). 

ta  Vend<^e.  See  Vendee. 

Lavender  (Lavandula),  a genus  of  labiate 
plants,  having  the  stamens  and  style  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid, 
the  lower  trifid.  The  Common  or  Narrow-leaved 
Lavender  (L.  vera  or  L.  angustifolia),  grows  wild 
on  stony  mountains  and  hills  in  the  south  of 
Euroiie,  and  in  more  northern  regions  is  very 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  has  a delight- 
ful aromatic  fragrance,  and  an  aromatic  bitter 
taste,  and  contains  a great  quantity  of  a volatile 
oil,  oil  of  lavender.  The  whole  plant  possesses 
stimulant  properties,  and  is  used  in  medicine,  but 
particularly  the  spikes  of  the  flowers,  as  a tonic, 
stomachic,  nervous  stimulant,  &c.  Lavender- 
flowers  are  often  put  into  wardrobes  to  keep  away 
moths,  and  are  much  used  in  perfumery.  Oil  of 
Lavender  is  procured  by  distillation  of  lavender- 
flowers  with  water,  and  is  rather  lighter  than 
water,  pale  yellow,  very  fluid,  and  very  fragrant ; 
it  requires  70  lb.  of  flowers  to  yield  1 lb.  of  oil. 
Spirit  of  Lavender  is  made  by  distilling  lavender- 
flowers  with  rectified  spirit ; Lavender  Water,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  perfumes,  by  dissolving 
oil  of  lavender  with  smaller  quantities  of  other 
volatile  oils  in  rectified  spirit.  Lavender  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  flowers  at  and  near  Mitcham 
in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitchin  (q.v.)  in  Hertfordshire. 
Broad-leaved  Lavender  (L.  latifolia  ox  L.  spica)  is, 
also  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  more 
tender  than  common  lavender.  It  is  also  less 
fragrant,  and  the  oil  which  it  yields  is  called  Oil 
of  Spike,  and  sometimes  Foreign  Oil  of  Lavender. 
This  oil  is  used  by  paintei's  on  porcelain,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

Laver,  a name  given  to  a number  of  kinds  of 
seaweed,  which  are  used  as  food,  especially  Por- 
phyra  vulgaris  and  P.  laciniata,  of  the  sub-group 
Floridese,  or  red  seaweeds  ( Algm ).  These  plants 
grow  on  rocks  and  stones  in  the  sea,  and  are  not 


unfrequent  on  the  British  shores.  They  consist 
of  a very  thin,  flat,  purple  frond,  which  is  not 
gelatinous.  The  frond  of  P.  vulgaris  is  wavy  and 
(individed,  that  of  P.  laciniata  (sometimes  called 
Sloke)  is  deeply  cleft,  and  has  the  segments  lobed 
and  cut  at  the  edges.  Laver  is  sometimes  stewed 
and  brought  to  table ; also  pickled  and  eaten  with 
pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil,  or  with  lemon-juice.  It 
is  regarded  as  useful  in  scrofulous  aflections  and 
glandular  tumours,  a property  which  it  probably 
owes  to  the  iodine  which  it  contains.  Porphyra 
is  the  ‘ red  laver  ’ of  commerce.  The  name  of 
Green  Laver  is  given  to  Ulva  latissima,  of  the  sub- 
group ChlorophycefE,  or  green  algae.  It  is  a com- 
mon seaweed  of  the  British  shores,  the  frond  of 
which  is  green,  membranous,  broad,  flat,  wavy, 
and  sometimes  inflated.  It  is  bitterish,  but  is 
often  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  true  laver,  and 
possesses  similar  properties. 

La  Villeinarqii^,  Theodore-Claude-Henri 
Hersart,  Vicomte  de,  Celtic  antiquary  and 
scholar,  was  born  of  an  ancient  Breton  family 
at  Quimperle,  6th  July  1815,  and  became  in 
due  time  a member  of  the  Institute,  and  a corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  His  (irst 
important  work  was  Barzaz-Breiz  (2  vols.  1839; 
Eng.  trans.  by  Tom  Taylor,  1865),  a collection  of 
popular  Breton  songs  and  melodies,  with  a French 
translation  and  notes.  Unfortunately  the  scientific 
value  of  this  work  was  seriously  impaired  by  the 
embellishments  added  to  the  ballads  by  the  editor, 
and  the  composite  product  of  artificially-made  his- 
tory and  afl'ected  archaisms  can  be  accepted  neither 
as  sound  literature  nor  as  safe  philology.  The  author 
was  inspired  by  glowing  patiiotism  and  a too  facile 
imagination,  but  his  conscience  failed  to  teach  him 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  grave  dignity  of  his- 
tory. But  Brittany  is  not  the  Scottish  Highlands 
of  Macpherson’s  day,  and  Breton  scholars  are  too 
learned  for  such  impositions.  An  admirable  ex- 
posure of  the  defects  of  M.  de  la  Villemarque’s 
work  is  Luzel’s  papei',  Les  Chants  du  Barzaz-Breiz 
( 1872 ).  He  died  9th  December  1895. 

Later  works  are  Contes  populaires  des  Anciens  Bretons 
(2  vols.  1842),  Poemes  des  Bardes  Bretons  { 1850),  Notices 
des  Principaux  Manuserits  des  Anciens  Bretons  (1856), 
Le  Grand  Mystlre  de  Jesus  (1865),  La  Legende  Celtique 
en  Irlande,  en  Cambrie  et  en  Bretagne  ( 1859 ),  Myrdhinn 
ou  I’Enchanteur  Merlin  (1861),  Les  Romans  de  la  Table 
ronde  (3d  ed.  1860),  and  Poemes  Bretons  du  Moyen-dge 
(1879).  He  also  edited  Le  Gonidec’s  Dictionnaire 
PranQais-Breton  ( Saint-Brieuc,  1857 ). 

Lavoisier,  Antoine  Laurent,  the  founder  of 
the  antiphlogistic  or  modein  chemistry,  was  born 
in  Paris,  on  26th  August  1743,  and  devoted  himself 
to  scientific  studies,  particularly  to  chemistry.  In 
order  to  obtain  means  for  more  fully  prosecuting 
his  investigations  he  accepted,  in  1769,  the  office 
of  farmer-general.  In  1768  he  was  made  an  acade- 
mician. As  director  of  the  government  powder- 
mills,  he  discovered  in  1776  a way  of  greatly  im- 
proving the  quality  of  gunpowder  ; and  in  1791  he 
was  appointed  a commissioner  of  the  treasury.  He 
rendered  great  service  in  the  application  of  chemis- 
try to  agriculture.  A statement  of  his  principal 
discoveries,  and  of  the  great  part  he  played  in  the 
establishment  of  modern  chemistry,  will  be  found 
under  CHEMISTRY ; his  discovery’  of  oxygen  was 
wholly  independent  of  Priestley  ( see  Nature,  xxvii. , 
also  Water  ).  Lavoisier's  services  to  science  could 
not  save  him  from  the  popular  rage  against  farmers 
of  the  taxes  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  he 
died  by  the  guillotine,  8th  May  1794.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  the  Traite  Mementaire  de  Chimie 
(1789).  His  Complete  Works  were  published  in 
4 vols.  in  1864—68.  See  his  Life  by  Grimaux  (Paris, 
1888);  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1890;  Berthelot, 
La  involution  Chimique:  Lavoisier 
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Law  is  a term  wliicli  must  be  variously  defined, 
according  to  its  application.  The  laws  of  nature, 
as  expounded  by  men  of  science,  are  general  pro- 
positions as  to  the  order  in  which  physical  events 
nave  occurred,  and  will  probably  recur ; the  moral 
law,  or  the  law  of  God,  is  a body  of  truth  thrown 
into  the  form  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  human 
conduct.  But  when  we  speak  of  law  we  usually 
mean  to  indicate  the  law  which  is  set  and  enforced 
by  civilised  states.  Law,  in  this  sense,  derives  its 
sanction,  or  binding  force,  from  the  penalties  by 
which  men  are  constrained  to  obey  it  or  punished 
for  breaking  it.  The  earliest  source  of  law  is  cus- 
tom ; the  customary  rules  of  a primitive  community 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Civil  Law  at  Rome,  as  they 
form  the  basis  of  the  Common  Law  (q.v. ) in  Eng- 
land. Customary  law  is  rigid  and  formal ; in  a 
progi'essive  society  it  is  relaxed  and  improved  by 
the  use  of  legal  fictions,  by  the  influence  of  Equity 
(q.v.),  and  by  legislation.  At  Rome,  for  example, 
the  growing  commerce  of  the  city  compelled  the 
praetor  to  go  beyond  the  civil  law  (which  was  a 
law  for  Romans  only),  and  to  devise  a new  law  of 
nations,  based  on  principles  of  equity,  such  as  all 
civilised  men  could  understand.  When  the  Romans 
began  to  study  Greek  they  identified  this  law  of 
nations  with  the  law  of  nature,  as  expounded  by 
the  Stoics.  The  civil  law,  amended  and  rational- 
ised by  successive  praetors  and  emperors,  has  fur- 
nished most  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  legal  rules  and  ideas  ; even 
England,  while  refusing  to  borrow  directly  from 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  has  derived  no  small  part 
of  her  law  from  that  source.  Scots  law  has  largely 
di’awn  its  principles  and  nomenclature  from  Roman 
law. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  public  law  (constitu- 
tional and  criminal)  from  private  law  (which 
applies  to  personal  status,  family  relations,  pro- 
perty, and  contract).  Canon  Law  (q.v.)  is  not 
received,  as  an  entire  system,  by  any  modern 
•state  ; but  its  rules  are  followed  in  defining  the 
])owers  and  functions  of  ecclesiastical  persons.  The 
Law  of  Nations,  or  International  Law  (q.v.),  is  also 
divided  into  public  and  private. 

See  such  works  as  Maine’s  Ancient  Law,  Colquhoun’s 
Civil  Law,  Austin’s  Jurisprudence,  and  Pollock  and 
Maitland’s  History  of  English  Law  ( 1895) ; also  the  articles 
Conn,  Congress,  Criminal  Law,  Jurisprudence,  Jury, 
Justinian,  Land  Laws,  Parliament,  &c. 

Law,  John,  originator  of  the  Mississippi 
Scheme,  and  famous  for  his  credit  operations 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  21st  April  1671.  His  father  was  a 
goldsmith  and  banker,  and  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Lauriston,  near  Edinburgh.  Law  early  showed 
a most  remarkable  talent  for  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  kindred  sciences.  At  twenty  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  found  admission  into  good 
society,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  flee,  in  conse- 
quence of  a duel  in  which  he  killed  his  adversary. 
He  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  spent  his  time  in 
studying  the  credit  operations  of  the  bank.  About 
the  year  1700  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  a zealous 
advocate  of  a paper  currency  ; but  his  proposals  to 
the  Scottish  parliament  on  this  subject  met  with 
an  unfavourable  reception.  He  now  visited  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Continent,  where  he  won  and  lost 
vast  sums  in  gambling  and  speculation,  but  sought 
in  vain  to  win  the  favour  of  governments  for  his 
financial  schemes.  At  last  he  settled  in  Paris,  and, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  set  up  in 
1716  a private  bank.  This  was  soon  so  successful 
and  prosperous  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
regent,  adopted  in  1718  Law's  plan  of  a national 
bank,  and  issued  prodigious  quantities  of  bank- 
notes, which  enjoyed  perfect  credit,  whilst  the 
ordinary  national  bonds  remained,  as  they  had 


long  been,  at  a piice  far  below  their  nominal  value. 
In  1719  Law  originated  his  Mississippi  Scheme 
(q.v.),  and  the  following  year  was  made  a Coun- 
cillor of  State  and  Comptroller-general  of  Finances. 
When  the  bubbles  burst  be  became  an  object  of 
popular  hatred,  and  found  it  best  to  quit  France. 
After  wandering  here  and  there  he  finally  settled 
in  Venice,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  poor  and 
forgotten,  yet  to  the  veiy  end  occupied  with  plans 
for  restoring  himself  to  power  and  prosperity.  He 
died  21st  March  1729.  See  Wood’s  Life  of  Law 
(Edin.  1824),  and  Thiers,  Law  et  son  SysUme  des 
Finances,  of  which  there  is  an  American  transla- 
tion (New  York,  1859).  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  puiblished  at  Paris,  1843. 

Law,  William,  one  of  the  ablest  controversial- 
ists of  the  18th  century,  was  born  a grocer’s  son  at 
Kingseliffe,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1686,  entered 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1705,  and  be- 
came a fellow  in  1711.  At  the  accession  of  George 
I.  he  found  himself  unable  to  subscribe  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  consequently  forfeited  his  fellow- 
ship. About  1727  he  became  tutor  to  the  father 
of  Edward  Gibbon  at  Putney,  and  here,  or  at  Cam- 
bridge with  his  pupil,  he  spent  ten  years  ‘ the 
much  honoured  friend  and  spiritual  director  of  the 
whole  family.’  Gibbon,  in  bis  autobiography, 
speaks  of  the  unworldly  thinker  with  unusual 
warmth  as  ‘ a worthy  and  pious  man  who  believed 
all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  all  that  he 
enjoined.’  The  elder  Gibbon  died  in  1737,  and 
three  years  later  Law  retired  to  his  native  village, 
and  there  was  soon  joined  by  his  disciples.  Miss 
Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of  his  pupil,  and  Mrs  Hutche- 
son, a wealthy  widow.  The  two  ladies  had  a 
united  income  of  about  £3000  a year,  and  most  of 
this  they  spent  in  those  works  of  charity  to  which 
they  devoted  themselves  in  their  seclusion,  Avhich 
lasted  over  twenty  years.  Law  rose  at  five,  and 
spent  many  hours  of  every  day  in  silent  meditation 
and  in  exercises  of  devotion.  About  the  year  1733 
he  had  begun  to  study  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Boehme,  and  most  of  his  later  books  are  more  or 
less  expositions  of  his  mysticism.  Law  died  in  his 
retreat,  April  9,  1761.  William  Law,  however 
unworldly  in  his  theology,  was  a strong  thinker 
and  a consummate  dialectician.  He  won  bis  first 
triumphs  against  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  the  famous 
Bangorian  controversy,  with  his  Three  Letters 
( 1717 ).  His  Remarks  on  Mandeville’s  Fable  of  the 
Bees  (1723;  republished  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  1844) 
is  a masterpiece  of  incisive  logic,  caustic  wit,  and 
terse  and  vigorous  English.  Only  less  admirable 
is  the  Case  of  Reason  ( 1732),  in  answer  to  Tindal’s 
able  book,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.  But 
the  most  famous  of  his  works  remains  the  Serious 
Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy  Life  (1729),  to  which 
Dr  Johnson  ascribed  his  first  religious  convictions, 
and  which  profoundly  influenced  the  Wesleys,  and 
earned  the  praises  of  Gilibon.  Of  Law’s  mystical 
works  may  be  named  The  Way  to  Divine  Know- 
ledge, and  The  Spirit  of  Love  (1752). 

There  are  two  collected  editions  of  his  works,  each  in 
9 vols. — that  of  1762  and  that  of  Moreton  (1893  et  seq.). 
See  C.  W alton’s  Notes  and  Materials  for  a Complete  Bio- 
graphy (1848),  Canon  Overton’s  William  Law,  Nonjuror 
and  Mystic  (1881),  and  Dr  Whyte’s  Characters  and 
Characteristics  of  William  Law  ( 1892 ).  See  also  Lecky’s 
History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century ; and  Leslie 
Stephen’s  English  Thought  in  the  18th  Century. 

Law  Agent.  See  Solicitor,  Agent. 
Lawburrows,  Letters  of,  in  Scots  law,  a 
Avrit  commanding  a person  to  give  security  against 
offering  violence  against  another.  See  Peace. 
Law  Courts.  See  Courts  of  Law. 

Lawfeldty  or  Laveld,  close  to  Maestricht 
in  Belgium,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
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combined  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  English  forces 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  French, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Saxe,  on  2d  July  1747. 

Law-merchant,  a name  often  used  in  law  to 
ddnote  the  customs  which  have  grown  up  among 
merchants  in  reference  to  mercantile  documents 
and  business,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of 
lading,  &c.  These  customs  become  incorporated 
with,  and  form  part  of,  the  common  law,  and  are 
binding  as  such. 

Lawn,  a fine  kind  of  Linen  (q.v.),  from  which 
bishops’  sleeves  are  made.  For  grass-lawns,  see 
Gardening. 

Lawn  Tennis.  See  Tennis. 

Lawrence,  ( 1 ) capital  of  Douglas  county, 
Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  River,  34  miles  SSW.  of 
Leavenworth  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state 
university  (1864),  and  has  manufactures  of  flour, 
castings,  furniture,  &c.  Pork-packiii"  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Lawrence  was  founded  in  1854 
by  Free-soil  settlers,  shared  in  the  violent  struggle 
against  slavery  (see  Kansas),  and  was  partly 
burned  by  Quantrell’s  guerillas  in  1863.  Pop. 
(1885)  10,625. — (2)  One  of  the  capitals  of  Esse.x 
county,  Massachusetts,  and  an  important  manu- 
facturing city,  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  26  miles  N.  of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  railways.  The  river,  which  here 
falls  28  feet  in  half  a mile,  is  crossed  by  two  rail- 
way and  two  other  bridges,  and  by  a dam  of 
granite,  900  feet  long  and  40  high ; and  canals  on 
either  bank  conduct  the  water  to  the  mills.  The 
mills,  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the 
world,  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
cloth,  and  paper ; and  engines,  boilers,  machinery, 
clothing,  hats,  &c.  are  also  produced  here.  Pop. 
(1870)  28,921  ; (1880)  39,151 ; (1885)  38,845. 
Lawrence,  St.  See  St  Lawrence. 

Lawrence,  St,  the  Deacon,  a martyr  of  the 
early  church,  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  hymn  by 
Prudentius.  According  to  tbe  legendary  account,  he 
was  born  at  Huesca  in  Spain,  and  became  a deacon 
of  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  I.  ( 3d  century ). 
In  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  being  summoned 
before  the  prsetor  as  a Christian,  and  being  called 
on  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  pro- 
duced the  poor  and  the  sick,  who  were  his  special 
charge ; and  on  his  persisting  in  his  refusal  to 
sacrifice,  he  was  condemned  to  be  broiled  on  a 
gridiron.  The  martyrdom  is  unquestionably  his- 
torical, its  probable  date  258.  His  day  is  the  10th 
August.  The  Escorial  (q.v.)  is  dedicated  to  him. 

Lawrence,  George  Alfred,  novelist,  was 
born  in  1827,  and  from  Rugby  passed  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  a second 
in  classics  in  1850.  He  was  called  two  years  later 
to  the  bar,  was  also  a militia  officer,  and  died  in 
Edinburgh,  23d  September  1876.  Of  his  nine  or 
ten  novels  the  best  is  Guy  Livingstone  (1857). 

Lawrence,  Lord.  Jobn  Laird-Mair  Lawrence 
was  one  of  twelve  children  of  Lieut. -col.  Alexander 
Lawrence,  an  Irish  Protestant,  who  served  in  the 
Mysore  campaign  and  at  the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam.  Born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  4th  March 
1811,  he  obtained  in  1827  a presentation  to  Hailey- 
bury  College,  where  he  carried  off  the  chief  prizes. 
His  first  years  in  the  Indian  civil  service  were  spent 
in  Delhi  and  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjab  Lawrence  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner, and  afterwards  lieutenant-governor.  His 
administration  of  this  once  anarchic  province  made 
him  deservedly  popular  with  Europeans  and  natives 
alike.  He  used  every  efi'ort  to  curb  the  oppression 
of  the  people  by  their  chiefs,  devised  a rational 
system  of  land  tenure,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  restoring  peace  and 


prosperity.  It  was  through  the  influence  which  he 
then  acquired  over  the  native  population  that  he 
was  able  to  render  such  eflective  service  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  then  proved  himself  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
British  dominion  in  India.  The  once  restless  Sikhs 
had  become  so  attached  to  his  firm  and  beneficent 
rule  that  Lawrence  was  enabled  to  disarm  the 
mutineers  in  the  Punjab,  to  raise  an  army  of  59,000 
men,  and  to  capture  the  city  of  Delhi  from  the 
rebels  after  an  eventful  siege  of  three  months.  So 
timely  was  this  succour,  and  so  great  had  been  his 
foresight,  that  he  was  thereafter  styled  ‘ the  saviour 
of  India.’  On  his  return  to  England  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  with  the  grant  of  a pension  of 
£1000  a year.  He  was  made  a baronet  in  1858,  and 
a privy-councillor  in  1859.  In  1861  Lawrence  was 
nominated  one  of  the  knights  of  the  ‘ Star  of  India.  ’ 
In  1863  he  succeeded  Lord  Elgin  as  Governor- 
general  of  India ; he  was’  made  a member  of  the 
Indian  council,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  granted  him  a life  pension  of 
£2000  a year.  His  five  years’  administration  of 
the  Indian  empire  was  marked  by  the  same  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  prudence  as  distinguished  his  career 
in  the  Punjab.  His  financial  policy  was  based 
upon  sound  principles ; he  took  a strong  pei’- 
sonal  interest  in  the  many  social  problems  which 
Indian  statesmen  have  to  confront ; and  his  foreign 
policy  was  generally  approved  of.  He  did  not 
believe  in  British  interference  in  Asia  beyond  the 
frontier  of  India,  and  was  especially  opposed  to 
intriguing  in  Afghanistan.  In  1869  he  was  raised 
to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Lawrence.  Lord 
Lawrence  was  chairman  of  the  London  School-board 
from  1870  till  187.3.  He  devoted  the  last  days  of 
his  life  in  parliament  (1878)  to  an  exposure  of  the 
policy  which  led  up  to  the  disastrous  Afghan  war, 
and  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to  counteract  in 
his  retirement.  He  died  27th  June  1879.  See  his 
Life  by  Bosworth  Smith  (1883),  Sir  Richard  Temple 
(1889),  and  Sir  C.  Aitchison  (1892). 

His  elder  brother.  Sir  Henry  Montgomery 
Lawrence,  was  born  at  Matura,  Ceylon,  28th 
June  1806.  In  1823  he  joined  the  Bengal  Artillery 
near  Calcutta,  wdiere  Havelock  was  stationed  at  the 
same  time.  He  took  part  in  the  first  Burmese  war 
in  1828,  in  the  first  Afghan  war  in  1838,  and  in 
the  Sikh  wars  of  1845  and  1848 ; and  in  1848  he 
was  made  K.C.B.  In  1856,  while  in  charge  of 
the  Rajputana  province,  Lawrence  published  two 
articles  pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  British  army  of  occupation  in  India, 
and  the  latent  causes  of  mutiny,  which  might  burst 
forth  at  any  time.  These  warnings  were  more  than 
justified  by  subsequent  events.  In  March  1857  he 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  affairs  in  Lucknow, 
and  did  all  that  he  could  to  restore  contentment 
there.  But  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  May,  and 
Lawrence  saw  that  it  would  inevitably  spread 
throughout  India.  He  made  extensive  preparations 
at  Lucknow,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  wonderful 
foresight  that  it  was  made  possible  for  a mere 
handful  of  European  soldiers  to  defend  the  Residency 
for  about  four  months  against  an  army  of  the  rebels 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  town.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  himself  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of 
a shell  on  2d  July  1857,  and  died  two  days  after- 
wards from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  His  death 
w'as  a great  blow  to  the  little  garrison,  but  they 
held  out  bravely  till  the  end  of  September,  when 
relief  came  from  Cawnpore.  In  addition  to  his 
reputation  as  a statesman  and  soldier.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  is  known  as  a philanthropist,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  Lawrence  Military  Asylums  in 
the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  Madras.  He  devoted 
the  most  of  his  income  to  these  and  other  deserving 
institutions.  A marble  statue  has  been  erected  to 
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liis  memory  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  See  his  Life 
hy  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and  Herman  Merivale 
(i873),  and  that  by  M‘Leod  Innes  (1898). 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  portrait-painter  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  an  innkeeper’s  son,  on  4th  May  1769,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  began  to  draw  portraits 
in  crayons  at  Oxford,  afterwards  at  Bath.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  as  a student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  having  a little  while  previously  taken  to 
painting  in  oil.  In  1791  he  was  elected  associate, 
and  in  1798  full  member.  After  Reynolds’  death  he 
was  appointed  limner  to  the  king  in  1792,  and  was 
knighted  in  1815 ; and  on  Benjamin  West’s  death 
in  1820  he  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  died  in  London,  7th  January  1830. 
Lawrence  was  the  favourite  portrait-painter  of  his 
time,  had  an  immense  practice,  and  obtained  higher 
prices  perhaps  than  were  paid  to  any  previous  por- 
trait-painter. His  talent  was  overrated  during  his 
lifetime ; his  work,  in  spite  of  the  elegance  and  taste 
that  often  distinguish  it,  scarcely  rises  above  the 
conventional  level.  See  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  T.  Laiorence,  by  Williams  (1831) ; and  Lord 
R.  Gower’s  Romney  and  Lawrence  ( ‘ Great  Artists  ’ 
series,  1882)  and  Sir  Thomas  Laiorence  (1900). 

Lawrence,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  P.R.S.,  a 
distinguished  surgeon  (1783-1867),  became  in  1815 
one  of  the  professors  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1829  a lecturer  on 
Surgery  to  St  Bartholomew’s.  He  wrote  important 
works  on  The  Treatment  of  Hernia  (1807),  An 
Lntroduction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology (1819),  and  A Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  ( 1831 ). 

Lawrenceburg,  a city  of  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio,  22  miles  below  Cincinnati.  Pop.  4284. 

Lawson,  Cecil  (1851-82),  landscape-painter, 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1870,  but  remained 
obscure,  many  of  his  pictures  being  rejected  by  the 
Academy,  till  1878,  when  his  ‘ Minister’s  Garden  ’ 
and  a ‘ Pastoral  ’ at  the  Grosvenor  made  him 
famous.  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  a 
brilliant  success.  See  his  Life  by  Gosse  (1883). 
Lawsonia.  See  Henna. 

Law-terms.  See  Terms. 

Lawyer,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  a 
technical  term  of  law,  but  a popular  name  given  to 
those  who  are  either  practitioners  of  the  law  or 
intimately  connected  with  its  administration.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  lawyers  are  subdivided 
into  two  main  classes  (see  Attorneys,  Solicitor, 
Barristers,  Advocates).  In  the  United  States 
an  attorney  acts  as  counsel,  and  vice  versA,  there 
being  no  similar  subdivision  of  the  profession,  and 
the  expediency  of  the  subdivision  has  often  been 
canvassed  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  late  years. 

Layamon,  the  son  of  Leovenath,  called  in  the 
later  text  of  his  poem  Laweman  the  son  of  Leuca, 
was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a priest  at  Ernley  ( now 
Arley),  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near  Bewdley, 
and  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  close  of  the 
12th  century.  Nothing  more  is  known  concerning 
him.  He  produced  an  amplified  imitation  of  Wace’s 
Brut  d’ Angleterre,  the  value  of  which  is  not  so 
much  literary  as  linguistic,  although  it  is  the  earliest 
existing  poem  of  considerable  length  in  the  English 
tongue.  It  was  confessedly  a compilation  from 
Bede,  St  Albin,  and  Austin,  and  more  particulai-ly 
Wace.  Wace’s  Brut  contains  15,300,  and.  Laya- 
mon’s 32,250  lines,  the  additions  consisting  of 
dramatic  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  figures 
and  of  an  extension  of  the  Arthurian  romance 
with  names  of  persons  and  places  supplied.  The 
author  seems  to  have  been  a simple,  pious,  and 
patriotic  priest — in  his  own  words  ‘ it  came  to  him 
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in  mind  and  in  his  chief  thought  that  he  M'ould  tell 
the  noble  deeds  of  the  English.’  The  versification 
is  very  arbitrary  and  rude,  exhibiting  sometimes 
the  alliteration  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  sometimes  the 
rhyme  of  French  poetry.  The  language  shows  us 
the  Anglo-Saxon  changing  or  changed  into  Early 
English,  and  a study  of  its  peculiarities  of  grammar 
and  phraseology  enables  us  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  the  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  the  Chronicle  became 
transformed  into  the  English  of  Chaucer  and  Wyclif. 
Sir  Frederick  Madden  pointed  out  that  in  the  earlier 
of  the  two  MSS.  ( 13th  century ) of  Layamon’s  Brut, 
there  were  less  than  fifty  words  derived  from  the 
Normans  ; while  in  the  second  (written  about  1250) 
twenty  of  these  are  dropped  and  only  about  forty 
more  added.  There  are  thus  but  ninety  words  of 
French  origin  in  the  two  texts,  together  more  than 
56,800  lines. 

The  work  was  edited,  with  a literal  translation,  notes, 
and  a grammatical  glossary,  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London  by  Sir  Fred.  Madden  ( 3 vols.  Lond.  1847 ).  See 
vol.  iii.  chap.  6 (1888)  of  Morley’s  English  Writers. 

Layard,  Sir  Austen  Henry,  G.C.B.  , English 
traveller  and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Paris,  March 
5,  1817,  and  passed  his  boyhood  in  Italy.  At  six- 
teen he  was  sent  to  London  to  study  law.  In  1839 
he  set  out  on  an  overland  journey  to  Ceylon.  Trav- 
elling along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in  1840,  he  was 
struck  with  the  ruins  at  Nimrud,  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  site  of  Nineveh  (q.v. ),  and  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  examine  the  remains.  In  1842 
Botta,  consul  at  Mosul,  conducted  some  extensive 
excavations  at  Khorsabad ; and  Layard,  returning  to 
the  region,  again  directed  his  attention  to  Nimrud. 
It  was  1845  before  he  could  obtain  the  requisite 
means  and  facilities  for  his  search,  and  he  then,  -with 
the  help  of  some  Arabs,  began  secretly  to  dig  in  the 
mound  supposed  to  contain  the  ruins.  His  excava- 
tions were  resumed  in  1846  and  1847,  and  his  energy 
and  perseverance  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
the  ground  remains  of  four  distinct  palatial  edifices. 
The  most  remarkable  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
North-west  Palace,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Sardanapalus.  The  walls  had  been  lined  with  large 
slabs  of  gypsum  or  alabaster,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Many  of  these 
were  sent  to  England  by  Layard,  together  Math 
gigantic  Munged  human-headed  bulls  and  lions, 
and  eagle-headed  deities.  They  were  placed  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  M'hich  they  have  since  remained 
the  chief  attraction  ( see  Assyria  ).  Layard  at 
first  conducted  his  search  at  his  OM-n  expense  ; he 
was  in  1845  liberally  assisted  by  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  then  British  ambassador  in  Constan- 
tinople ; and  eventually,  as  the  value  of  these 
specimens  of  the  Assyrian  art  began  to  be  knoMm, 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  a sum  of  £3000, 
which  M'as  applied  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  in  continuing  the  excavations  under  Lay- 
ard’s  superintendence.  On  liis  return  to  England 
he  published  a narrative  of  his  explorations  under 
the  title  of  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  (1849),  and 
another  work  entitled  Monuments  of  Nineveh  { 1 853 ). 
He  M'as  presented  M'ith  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London,  received  the  honour  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  M'as  Lord  Rector  of  Aber- 
deen University  in  1855-56.  In  1852  be  became 
M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  and  in  1860  for  Soutlnvark ; 
in  1861-66  he  was  Under-secretaiy  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  thereafter  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works.  In  1869  he  M'ent  as  British  ambas- 
sador to  Spain  ; and  in  1877-80  he  M'as  ambassador 
to  Constantinople.  His  markedly  philo-Turkish 
sympathies  during  and  after  the  M'ar  ^vith  Russia 
provoked  comment  .at  home.  In  1878  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  1887  he  published 
his  Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  Bahylonia,  and 
Susiana.  He  died  5th  July  1894. 
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Laying,  or  Layering,  a mode  of  propagating 
trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants 
which  is  very  frequently  employed  by  gardeners 
and  nurserymen.  It  consists  in  bending  and  fast- 
ening a branch,  so  that  a portion  of  it  is  imbedded 
in  earth,  there  to  t’hrow  out  roots,  the  extremity 
being  made  to  grow  erect  in  order  to  form  a new 
plant.  The  separation  from  the  parent  plant  is 
not  effected  till  the  layer  is  sufficiently  provided 
with  roots.  Any  injury  which  prevents  the  free 
return  of  the  sap  greatly  promotes  the  formation  of 
roots,  and  a notch  is  therefore  usually  made  in  the 
under  side  of  the  branch,  at  the  place  where  the 
foi-mation  of  roots  is  desired  ; it  is  also  often  a little 
split  up  from  the  notch  ; and  sometimes  a ring  of 
bark  is  cut  off,  or  a wire  is  twisted  round  it.  The 
time  which  must  elapse  before  the  layer  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent  plant  is  very  various  ; a 
few  weeks  being  sufficient  for  some,  and  two  years 
requisite  for  others.  Many  plants  which  cannot 
readily  be  propagated  by  cuttings  are  more  easily 
and  successfully  propagated  by  layers. 

Lay-reader,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  is  a lay- 
man who  receives  authority  to  read  the  lessons  or  a 
part  of  the  service.  The  incumbent  can  permit 
any  one  to  read  the  lessons,  but  for  authority  to 
read  the  morning  or  evening  prayer  a license  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  required.  The  absolu- 
tion, of  course,  cannot  be  read  by  a lay-reader,  nor 
any  part  of  the  communion  service,  but  he  may 
receive  permission,  especially  in  connection  with 
missions,  to  preach,  or  to  read  the  sermons  of 
others.  Readers  {lector es,  anagnostai)  have  existed 
as  an  order  in  the  church  from  at  least  the  3d  cen- 
tury : in  the  Greek  Church  they  constitute  the  first, 
in  the  Latin  Church  the  second  of  the  minor  orders 
that  lead  to  the  priesthood.  (The  office  was 
anciently  a favourite  one  with  well-born  youths  : 
Julian,  afterwards  the  Apostate,  was  in  his 
younger  years  a reader  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia. ) 
Their  duty  at  first  was  only  to  read  ( and  perhaps  to 
interpret ) the  lessons  ; afterwards  they  were  often 
employed  also  as  bishops’  secretaries,  and  had  some 
other  functions  assigned  to  them.  The  appoint- 
ment of  readers  in  the  Anglican  Church  received 
the  sanction  of  the  bishops  in  1866  ; but  they  were 
not  to  be  ordained. 

Lazarus,  Moritz  (born  1824),  Hebrew  philo- 
sophical writer,  is  since  1873  professor  at  Berlin. 

Lazareft',  Port,  a fine  natural  harbour,  40  to 
60  feet  deep,  and  8 sq.  m.  in  extent,  in  Broughton 
Bay  on  the  east  side  of  Corea.  It  is  390  miles  from 
Vladivostok  to  the  north  and  480  from  Port  Hamil- 
ton to  the  south,  and  is  free  from  ice  in  winter. 

Lazaretto.  See  Leprosy,  and  Quarantine. 

Lazarists.  See  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Lazistan,  a coast  strip  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Black  Sea,  partly  Turkish,  partly  Russian, 
inhabited  by  the  rough  Lazes.  See  GEORGIA. 

Lazillite,  or  Azurite,  a mineral  long  con- 
founded with  Lapis  Lazuli  (q.v. ),  but,  although 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  very  different  in  com- 
position ; consisting  chiefly  of  pbosphoric  acid  and 
alumina,  with  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It 
occurs  imbedded  in  quartz,  or  in  fissures  in  clay- 
slate,  in  Styria,  North  Carolina,  Brazil,  &c. 

LazzarOlli  { Ital.  lazzaro,  ‘ leper  ; ’ probably 
from  their  being  outcasts  or  separate  from  other- 
citizens),  until  lately  a special  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples.  They  had  no  fixed  habita- 
tions, regular  occupation,  or  secure  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  occasionally  obtained  employment  as 
messengers,  portei-s,  boatmen,  itinerant  vendors  of 
food,  &c.  They  performed  an  important  part  in 
all  the  revolutions  and  movements  in  Naples,  and 


were  wont  annually  to  elect  a chief  ( Capo  Lazzaro ), 
who  was  formally  recognised  by  the  government. 

Le,  or  Leh,  the  walled  capital  of  Ladakh  (q.v.), 
stands  3 miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  11,538 
feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  4000. 
Le  is  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  the  trade  between 
Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Punjab  on  the  other. 

Lea,  a tributary  of  the  Thames,  rises  near 
Houghton  Regis  in  Bedfordshire,  Hows  south-east 
through  Hertfordshir-e,  then  south  between  Middle- 
sex and  Essex,  and  joins  the  Thames  near  Black- 
wall,  after  a course  of  46  miles. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  metals  which  have  been 
known  from  early  times.  It  is  mentioned  in  Job, 
xix.  24,  and  articles  made  of  it  by  the  ancient 
Romans — some  of  them  inscribed  and  dated — such 
as  water-pipes,  water-tanks,  weights,  rings,  and 
small  ornamental  cylinders,  are  still  preserved. 
As  examples  found  in  the  grounds  of  some  of  the  old 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  show,  the  Roman  method  of 
making  pipes  from  sheet-lead,  which  differs  from 
the  modern  way,  continued  in  use  till  late  in  the 
middle  ages.  Small  lead  weights  of  curious  forms 
have  been  found  among  Viking  remains  dating 
as  early  as  the  10th  century.  Of  lead  compounds, 
litharge  and  red  lead  were  known  to  the  ancients. 

Lead  (symbol  Pb,  atomic  weight  207)  is  a soft 
metal  of  a bluish-white  colour,  tending  to  gray, 
and  having  also  a bright  metallic  lustre  when 
newly  cut  or  melted.  Its  surface  soon  tarnishes, 
however,  when  exposed  to  the  ,air,  by  taking  on  a 
thin  film  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  suboxide.  But 
the  oxidation  increases  so  slowly  that  lead  suffers 
less  than  most  ordinary  metals  either  by  exposure 
to  atmospheric  agencies  or  by  being  placed  in  damp 
soils.  Lead  can  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and 
easily  cut  with  a knife,  and  it  makes  a streak  upon 
paper.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  11-352  in 
the  ingot  to  11-365  when  rolled  into  sheets,  and 
its  melting-point  is  633°  I’.  (334°  C.).  It  is  highly 
malleable  and  in  a less  degree  ductile,  but  its 
tenacity  is  small — a wire  of  an  inch  being  un- 
able to  carry  a load  of  20  lb.  Lead  is  not  a good  con- 
ductor of  heat  or  electricity.  When  gently  heated 
it  can  be  forced  by  pressure  through  perforations, 
so  that  pipes  and  solid  rods  for  rirte-bullets,  &c.  are 
in  this  way  manufactured.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  pipes,  gutters,  and  cisterns  made  of  lead 
are  injured  by  hot  water.  The  two  former  are 
often  twisted  and  rendered  useless  by  the  constant 
flow  of  hot  liquids  through  them.  Neither  sul- 
phuric nor  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  dilute  state 
has  any  action  upon  lead. 

The  Action  of  Lead  upon  Water  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  the  metal  is  so  much  employed 
for  pipes  and  cisterns,  and  because  lead  salts  dis- 
solved even  in  minute  quantities  in  drinking- water 
act  as  cumulative  poisons,  and  are  therefore  in- 
jurious when  taken  for  some  length  of  time  into  the 
system.  Lead  is  rapidly  acted  upon  by  pure  water 
to  which  air  has  access,  such  as  rain  ; and  it  is  also 
dissolved  to  an  appreciable  e.xtent  by  the  water  of 
rivers  or  lakes  which  is  practically  free  from  lime. 
In  these  cases  the  water  after  passing  through  lead 
pipes  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  combined 
action  of  air  (i.e.  of  its  free  oxygen)  and  water 
oxidises  the  lead.  After  a time  this  hydrated 
oxide  which  dissolves  is  converted  by  atmospheric 
carbonic  acid  into  an  insoluble  basic  carbonate  of 
lead.  The  oxide  is  again  formed  and  the  corrosive 
action  continues  or  may  continue.  Bicarbonate  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  are  common  salts  in  potable 
waters,  jn-event  water  acting  on  lead.  So  do  some 
other  salts  ; but  ammonium  nitrate,  on  the  other 
hand,  assists  the  solution  of  the  lead.  Sir  Robert 
Christison  found  that  a very  small  amount  of  peat- 
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extract  in  solution  prevents  the  action  of  an  other- 
wise pure  water  upon  lead.  But  in  the  case  of  even 
a soft  and  almost  pure  water,  like  that  supplied 
to  Glasgow  from  Loch  Katrine,  the  action  is  so 
slow  that  short-service  pipes  of  lead  when  con- 
stantly used  are  harmless. 

Native  lead  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  it  has  been 
found  very  sparingly  in  a few  places.  The  metal 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  galena  or  sulphide  of  lead, 
which  forms  veins  in  different  geological  formations! 
There  are  several  oxides  of  lead,  two  of  which, 
plumbic  oxide  and  red  oxide,  are  of  importance 
in  the  arts. 

Plumbic  Oxide  (monoxide  of  lead,  massicot, 
litharge),  PbO.  Massicot,  from  which  red  lead  is 
manufactured,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a yellow 
powder  by  heating  lead  to  dull  redness.  Litharge 
is  produced  when  lead  is  oxidised,  as  in  the  cupella- 
tion  furnace,  at  a high  temperature  in  a current  of 
air.  The  melted  litharge  flows  from  the  cupel  into 
iron  pots,  and  after  cooling  breaks  up  into  crystal- 
line scales  of  a colour  varying  from  a pale  to  a 
reddish  yellow.  This  is  called  flake  litharge,  and 
when  ground  it  is  termed  butt'  or  levigated  litharge. 
Both  massicot  and  litharge  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  Cements  (q.v. ).  Litharge  is  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  oil-varnishes  to  increase  their 
power  of  drying,  in  the  preparation  of  lead 
plaster,  and  for  glazing  earthenware.  Red  Oxide 
of  Lead  (red  lead  or  minium),  Pb304,  is  occasion- 
ally found  native.  Its  manufacture  is  referred  to 
below.  There  is  another  kind  of  red  lead,  called 
orange  lead,  containing  more  oxygen  than  minium. 
Plumbic  Peroxide  (binoxide  of  lead,  puceoxide), 
Pb02,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  red  oxide  Muth 
dilute  nitric  acid.  This  oxide,  which  is  of  a brown 
colour,  is  used  mixed  with  sulphur  along  with  other 
ingredients  for  tipping  some  kinds  of  matches,  the 
mixture  of  puceoxide  with  sulphur  being  spon- 
taneously inflammable  when  rubbed. 

The  most  important  lead  salts  are  the  follow- 
ing : Plumbic  Carbonate  ( carbonate  of  lead,  white 
lead),  PbC03 : the  cerussite  of  mineralogists,  and 
now  largely  mined  in  the  United  States  as  an  ore 
of  lead.  White  lead  is  manufactured  on  a large 
scale  by  the  process  described  below.  Plumbic 
Chloride  (chloride  of  lead),  PbCL.  The  minerals 
matlockite  and  mendipite  are  both  oxychlorides  of 
lead.  By  a process  inti-oduced  by  H.  L.  Pattinson, 
a basic  chloride  of  lead  is  made  for  use  as  a white 
pigment,  Avhich  is,  however,  not  so  serviceable  as 
ordinary  white  lead.  Lead  Acetate  (sugar  of 
lead),  Pb(  €211302)2,  SH^O,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
massicot  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  can  be  obtained 
in  transparent  crystals  or  in  scales  by  evaporating 
the  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  part  of  cold  Avater, 
and  in  eight  parts  of  alcohol.  Like  litharge,  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-varnishes,  and  it  is 
an  important  substance  in  medicine.  For  the 
chromate  of  lead,  Avhich  is  employed  as  a yelloAV 
pigment,  see  under  Chromium. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  tests  for  lead 
compounds  in  solution : An  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  produces,  unless  in  very  dilute  solu- 
! tions,  a Avhite  precipitate  of  lead  chloride  unaltered 
I on  adding  ammonia.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  pro- 
duces a black  precipitate,  and  this  precipitate 
Avhen  heated  Avith  strong  nitric  acid  is  converted 
into  insoluble  Avhite  sulphate  of  lead.  Chromate 
of  potash  produces  a yellow  precipitate,  Avhich  has 
the  same  appearance  as  the  precipitate  this  chrom- 
ate gives  Avith  baryta,  but  the  chromate  of  lead 
is  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  Avhile  chromate  of 
baryta  is  insoluble.  Lead  compounds,  Avhen  mixed 
Avith  a little  carbonate  of  soda,  are  easily  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  if  heated  on  charcoal  in  the 
inner  bloAvpipe  flame. 

Ores  and  Smelting. — Until  recent  years  only  a 
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small  quantity  of  lead  Avas  obtained  from  any  other 
ore  than  Galena  (q.v.).  This  is  a sulphide  of  lead 
(lead,  86 '6;  sulphur,  13 ’4),  and  is  found  exten- 
sively, more  or  less  pure  or  associated  Avith  other 
ores,  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  and  other 
European  countries.  About  one-third  ' of  the 
British  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Crossfell  dis- 
trict, Avhere  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland  meet.  A few  other  English 
counties,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland, 
also  yield  lead.  The  total  quantity  of  ore  noAv 
annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  is  about  50,000 
tons,  yielding  nearly  40,000  tons  of  lead — less  than 
Avas  formerly  usual. 

The  United  States  is  noAV  a large  producer  of 
lead,  the  Colorado  smelting-Avorks  alone,  Avhich 
first  rose  into  importance  in  1878,  yielding  as  much 
as  70,000  tons  in  the  year  1887.  The  AAmrks  and 
mines  of  this  state  are  chiefly  at  Leadville,  where 
much  of  the  ore  obtained  is  cerussite  or  native 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  earlier  discovered  Nevada 
lead-veins  produced  31,000  tons  of  lead  in  1877, 
but  only  3400  tons  in  1887.  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  also  produce 
lead.  The  total  lead  produce  of  the  United  States 
in  1896  Avas  187,000  short  tons  (of  2000  lb.). 

Some  of  the  rarer  lead  minerals,  not  already 
mentioned,  are  anglesite  or  sulphate  of  lead, 
lanarkite,  Avhich  is  a basic  sulphate,  pyromorphite 
or  phosphato-chloride  of  lead,  and  bournonite, 
consisting  of  the  sulphides  of  lead,  copper,  and 
antimony.  All  galena  is  more  or  less  argentif- 
erous. 

Galena  Avhen  taken  from  the  mine  is  broken  up 
into  small  j)ieces  or  reduced  to  powder,  and  the 
impurities,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  removed 
mechanically,  separated  by  machines  noticed  under 
Metallurgy.  If  the  dressed  galena  is  nearly 
pure,  as  it  often  is,  the  smelting  operation  is  simple. 
A charge  of  ore  amounting  to  at  least  20  CAvt.  is 
first  partially  roasted  or  calcined  for  about  two 
hours  on  the  bed  of  a reverberatory  furnace,  such 
as  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  Avhich  results  in  one  portion 


Fig.  1. — Section  of  a Reverberatory  Lead-furnace  : 
a,  hearth  on  which  ore  is  spread;  6,  the  fireplace  or  grate; 
c,  the  fire  bridge ; d,  chimney  ; e,  e,  working  doors ; /,  open- 
ing for  snpplying  ore ; g,  tap-hole. 

being  converted  into  oxide  and  another  into  sulphate 
of  lead,  Avhile  some  of  the  sulphur  goes  to  form 
sulphurous  acid,  Avbich  escapes  as  gas.  There  remain 
on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  oxide,  sulphate,  and 
some  unaltered  sulphide  of  lead.  These,  Avhen 
the  heat  is  raised  and  the  furnace  doors  closed  to 
practically  stop  the  supply  of  air,  react  upon  each 
other,  forming  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  lead. 
ToAvards  the  end  of  the  process  some  lime  is  throAvn 
in  to  aid  in  the  manipulation  of  the  slag  and  unde- 
composed ore  ; and  Avhen  a further  portion  of  metal 
is  extracted  from  these  the  melted  lead  is  run  off 
into  a vessel,  and  the  slag  removed  from  the  fur- 
nace. The  changes  Avhich  take  place  in  the  later 
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or  melting  stage  of  the  process  are  shown  by  the 
following  equations : 

( 1 ) 2PbO  + PbS  = Pb;;  + SO^. 

(2)  PbSO^  + PbS  = Pb.  + 2SO2. 

In  the  northern  lead  districts  of  Great  Britain  the 
calcined  ore  is  removed  from  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace and  smelted  with  the  aid  of  a blast  of  air  on  a 
separate  ore-hearth  called  the  ‘ Scotch  furnace.’ 

Owing  to  lead  being  to  some  extent  volatile  at  a 
red  heat,  a considerable  quantity  of  the  metal  would, 
if  not  prevented,  pass  from  the  smelting-furnaces 
into  the  atmosphere  as  smoke  or  fume,  and  cause  a 
loss  of,  sometimes,  10  per  cent,  of  what  the  ore 
should  yield.  Moreover,  lead  smoke  destroys 
vegetation  for  some  distance  around  the  furnaces, 
and  herbage  on  Avhich  the  fume  condenses  is  apt 
to  poison  animals  feeding  upon  it.  At  Holywell  in 
Flintshire,  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  at  other 
lead-works  this  smoke  is  eonveyed  through  a system 
of  flues  whose  combined  length  amounts  in  some 
cases  to  several  miles.  Sometimes  it  is  one  very  long 
flue.  The  fume  condenses  on  the  sides  of  these  flues, 
openings  being  left  to  collect  it.  Condensing  cham- 
bers are  also  used,  in  one  form  of  which  the  lead 
fume  is  precipitated  by  being  forced  through  water. 
These  condensers  are  constructed  to  save  the  expense 
of  long  flues,  but  sometimes  both  are  employed. 
The  lead  is  of  course  extracted  from  the  collected 
fume.  In  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  in  some  other 
lead-mining  and  smelting  districts  lead  is  extracted 
from  complex  ores — that  is  to  say,  from  argentif- 
erous galena  associated  with  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
and  antimony,  together  with  a gangue  of  quartz 
(silica),  alumina,  calcspar,  heavy-spar,  and  brown- 
spar.  For  such  ores  what  is  called  the  precipita- 
tion  by  iron  or  the  iron-reduction  process  is,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  more  suitable  than  the  air- 
reduction  process  described  above.  A certain 
proportion  of  iron  is  added  to  the  charge  of  ore 
in  a blast-furnace,  with  charcoal  or  coke  for  fuel, 
because  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  completely  reduced 
when  heated  with  metallic  iron,  since  this  metal 


Fig,  2.  —Vertical  Section  of  the  Pilz  Blast-furnace  for 
melting  Lead: 

a,  hearth  ; 6,  tuydres,  by  which  air-blast  enters ; c,  water- 
jacket  ; d,  tap-hole ; e,  cover ; f,  flue. 

has  a greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  lead.  The 
reduction  of  these  complex  ores  is,  however,  rather  a 
combination  of  processes  than  a single  one.  Besides 
lead  and  silver,  copper  and  sometimes  other  metals 
are  obtained  as  accessory  products. 


As  an  example  of  a water- jacketed  blast-furnace 
for  lead-smelting  we  give  in  fig.  2 a vertical  section 
of  the  cupola-shaped  one  called  the  Pilz  furnace 
now  in  use  at  Freiberg,  and  wliich  has  also  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  has  eight  tuyeres, 
and  varies  in  size  from  4 feet  in  internal  diameter, 
and  14  feet  high  from  the  hearth-plates,  up  to  20 
feet  in  height,  with  a proportional  width  across. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  the  Rachette  or 
rectangular  form  of  blast-furnace  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  its  capacity  can  be  increased  by 
lengthening  it  on  plan  without  also  increasing  the 
height,  as  must  be  done  if  a circular  furnace  is 
made  larger  in  diameter.  The  pressure  of  the  blast 
in  these  furnaces  is  from  J to  1 lb.  per  square  inch. 
The  ore  smelted  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  is,  as 
already  stated,  largely  cerussite  or  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  this  is  easily  reduced  in  a blast-furnace 
by  coke  or  charcoal. 

Desilverising,  dkc. — Lead  usually  contains  anti- 
mony, tin,  zinc,  and  other  metals  as  impurities. 
These  are  separated  by  fusing  the  metal  in  shallow 
pans,  when  the  foreign  metals  form  oxides,  and  as 
such  are  skimmed  oft.  Lead  reduced  from  galena 
always  contains  a little  silver,  of  which  8 or  10 
oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead  is  a very  common  pro- 
portion, although  it  often  exists  in  much  larger 
quantity,  and  as  little  as  2 oz.  to  the  ton  can  now 


Fig.  3. — Desilverising  Pot; 
a,  pot ; b,  fireplace ; c,  main  flue. 


be  profitably  extracted.  The  desilverising  process 
patented  by  H.  L.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  in  1833  is  still  much  used.  A series  of  cast- 
iron  pots  about  6 feet  in  diameter  (see  fig.  3) 
is  used  in  the  process.  The  argentiferous  lead  from 
the  smelting-furnace  is  melted  in  one  of  these  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
briskly  stirred.  A portion  of  the  lead  is  thus  made 
to  separate  in  small  crystals,  which,  as  pure  lead 
solidifies  at  a higher  temperature  than  when  it  is 
alloyed  with  silver,  leaves  the  fiuid  portion  richer 
in  silver.  Suppose  that  the  lead  to  begin  with 
contains  10  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton ; then  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  charge  of  this  pot,  which  is  usually 
the  centre  one  of  several,  is  transferred  as  ciystals 
to  another  pot  it  will  contain  only  about  5 oz. 
of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  one-thu-d  remaining  in 
the  liquid  state  will  contain  20  oz.  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  With  both  portions  this  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  the  one  becoming  poorer,  and  the 
other  richer  in  silver  after  eacli  crystallisation. 
When  the  lead  is  enriched  to  the  extent  of  from 
250  to  300  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  the  concentration 
is  usually  stopped,  although  it  is  sometimes  carried 
a good  deal  further.  The  silver  is  then  obtained 
from  this  rich  lead  by  melting  it  on  a fiat  bone  ash 
cupel,  placed  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  a current  of  air  which  reduces  the  lead 
to  the  oxide,  or  litharge  of  commerce,  leaving  the 
silver  on  the  cupel.  Fully  320,000  oz.  of  silver  are 
in  this  Avay  annually  separated  from  British  lead, 
the  latter  at  the  same  time  being  improved  in 
quality. 
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Tlie  Kozaii  process  for  desilverising  lead  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  Pattinson’s,  except  that  steam 
is  used  instead  of  manual  labour,  the  result  being 
that  there  is  a considerable  saving  in  the  cost. 

Another  method  of  desilverising  lead,  known  as 
Parkes’  process,  was  patented  in  1850.  By  this 
method  the  silver  is  separated  by  adding  to  the 
melted  lead  from  1 to  2 per  cent,  of  zinc,  which  has 
a greater  affinity  for  silver  than  lead.  The  zinc 
carrying  the  silver  with  it  forms,  on  cooling,  crusts 
on  the  surface.  From  these  crusts  the  zinc  is  after- 
wards distilled,  leaving  silver  mixed  with  some 
lead  as  a residue.  A modification  of  Parkes’ 
method  was  patented  in  France  by  Condurie  in 
1866.  He  uses  superheated  steam  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  zinc  from  the  crust  or  scum,  and  for 
getting  rid  of  any  foreign  metals  remaining  in  the 
desilverised  lead.  It  is  said  that  a very  pure  com- 
mercial lead  is  obtained  by  Condurie’s  process. 

Rolled  out  into  sheets,  lead  is  largely  used  for 
roofing  houses  and  for  water-cisterns ; and  water- 
pipes  are  now  made  from  it  without  soldering,  as 
already  stated.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in  the 
construction  of  large  chambers  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Its  value  for  the  manufacture  of 
shot  is  well  known.  Alloyed  with  antimony,  &c. , 
it  is  largely  consumed  for  type-metal,  and  with  tin 
for  solder.  Much  lead  is  also  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  pewter,  Britannia  metal,  &c.  See 
Alloy. 

White  Lead  or  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  a substance 
very  extensively  used  as  a white  pigment,  as  a 
cement,  and  for  pottery  glazes.  White  lead  is  still 
largely  made  by  the  old  Dutch  process.  Metallic 
lead  is  cast  into  the  form  of  stars,  gratings,  or  thin 
perforated  slabs  in  such  a way  as  to  facilitate  its 
conversion  into  the  carbonate.  These  pieces  of 
lead  placed  in  earthenware  vessels,  like  flower-pots, 
containing  a little  weak  acetic  acid,  are  built  up 
in  tiers  in  the  form  of  a stack,  and  surrounded 
with  spent  tan  or  horse-dung.  The  heat  given  out 
from  the  dung  volatilises  the  acid,  which  along 
with  the  air  changes  the  surface  of  the  lead  into 
the  basic  acetate,  and  this  is,  in  turn,  converted 
into  the  carbonate  by  the  carbonic  acid  given  off 
from  the  hotbed.  Metallic  lead  requires  from  four 
to  eight  weeks  for  conversion  into  white  lead,  dur- 
ing which  a repetition  of  these  reactions  goes  on. 
In  1890  a company  was  formed  in  London  to  work 
R.  Macivor’s  process,  which  consists  in  acting  upon 
oxide  of  lead  ( litharge ) by  a solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  then  precipitating  carbonate  of  lead 
from  the  solution  by  injecting  carbonic  acid.  By 
this  process  white  lead  is  very  quickly  made.  The 
acetate  of  ammonia  is  recovered  and  used  again. 

Minium,  Bed  Lead,  or  Red  Oxide  of  Lead,  is 
much  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass, 
as  a cement,  and  as  a pigment.  For  glass-making 
it  requires  to  be  made  of  very  pure  lead,  as  a 
slight  trace  of  copper  would  impart  a colour  to  the 
glass.  Minium  is  prepared  by  heating  massicot 
or  monoxide  of  lead  to  a temperature  of  600°  F. 
in  iron  trays,  in  an  oven,  carefully  avoiding  fusion. 
More  oxygen  is  thus  gradually  absorbed ; and  a 
bright-red  compound  is  formed  which  is  the  red 
lead  of  commerce.  Orange  lead,  made  from  white 
lead  instead  of  from  massicot,  is  a very  pure  kind 
of  red  lead. 

Yellow  Lead. — This  name  is  sometimes  given  by 
manufacturer's  to  a mixture  of  the  oxides  of  lead 
and  antimony,  which  is  to  some  extent  used  to 
give  a yellow  colour  to  earthenware  and  as  a 
pigment. — The  so-called  Black  Lead  (q.v. ),  of 
which  pencils,  &e.  are  made,  contains  no  lead. 

Lead-poisoning,  or  Plumbism. — Minute  doses 
of  lead  introduced  into  the  system  for  some  time 
bring  on  peculiar  and  distinctive  symptoms.  In  the 
18th  century,  before  its  cause  was  ascertained,  the 
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disease  was  well  known  in  Poitou  (hence  called 
‘ coiica  pictonum  ’),  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  ■was  proved  by  Sir  George  Baker  in  1767 
that  it  was  due  in  each  case  to  the  presence  of  lead 
in  the  prevalent  alcoholic  drink  of  these  regions — 
wine,  cider,  rum  respectively,  owing  to  its  intro- 
duction during  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  water,  generally  very  soft  water,  on  the  lead 
pipes  through  which  it  passes  to  the  consumers. 
But  it  most  often  attacks  persons  brouglit  much 
into  contact  with  lead  compounds,  such  as  makers 
of  white  lead,  workers  in  the  glaze  of  potteries, 
painters,  and  plumbers.  The  intestinal  canal  and 
the  nervous  system  are  affected  ; gout  also  occurs. 
See  W.  D.  Prendergast’s  monograph  on  lead- 
poisoning (1898). 

( 1 ) Lead  or  painter’s  colic  is  much  the  most 
common  form  of  the  disease.  It  consists  in  more 
or  less  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  ( see 
Colic  ),  not  differing  much  except  in  their  per- 
sistency and  frequent  recurrence  from  pains  other- 
wise produced,  attended  by  obstinate  constipation 
and  frequently  by  vomiting.  They  may  be  so 
slight  for  some  time  that  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  sufferer’s  contimring  his  work.  Lead-colic  is 
rarely  fatal ; but  may  be  so  if  the  cause  of  the 
affection  is  not  recognised. 

(2)  The  commonest  affection  of  the  nervous 
system  is  paralysis  of  some  of  the  voluntary 
muscles ; usually  those  first  and  most  affected  are 
the  extensor  and  supinator  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb ; and 
from  the  characteristic  deformity  thus  arising  the 
condition  is  termed  wrist-drop.  Other  muscles  may 
be  first  or  alone  affected ; but  in  almost  all  cases 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs  are  those  where  the 
disease  manifests  itself.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
the  nerve-trunks  or  the  centres  in  the  spinal  cord 
are  the  primary  seat  of  morbid  change.  Atrophy 
of  the  brain-substance,  or  of  the  optic  nerves, 
epileptic  attacks,  and  coma  occasionally  occur  as 
results  of  lead-poisoning.  All  the  nervous  dis- 
orders are  generally  preceded  by  lead-colic. 

( 3 ) The  association  of  gout  with  lead-poisoning 
is  frequent ; and  the  former  is  certainly  sometimes 
produced  by  the  latter.  But  it  is  probable  that 
gouty  subjects  are  specially  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  lead.  Cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  (see  Kidneys, 
Diseases  of)  occurs  in  some  cases;  but  whether 
it  is  ever  a primary  effect  of  lead-poisoning,  and 
not  due  to  induced  gout,  is  not  quite  certain. 

Besides  the  more  obvious  effects  of  the  poison 
above  described,  there  are  others  of  great  import- 
ance, as  they  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  most  distinctive  is  the  formation  of 
a dark  line  along  the  edges  of  the  gums  close  to  the 
teeth,  due  to  precipitation  of  lead  in  the  form  of 
sulphide  in  the  tissues.  The  general  health  usually 
suffers,  the  complexion  is  sallow  and  the  skin  dry 
and  harsh. 

Prevention. — The  most  important  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  that  those  exposed  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease  should  pay  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanliness ; should  never  eat  in  their  workrooms, 
or  without  washing  their  hands  ; and  Avhere  dust 
containing  lead  is  iiresent  should  wear  respirators 
during  their  work.  Lemonade  or  some  other  drink 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
used  as  a beverage,  for  it  forms  the  insoluble  and 
inert  sulphate  of  lead  with  any  other  lead  com- 
pound which  has  obtained  access  to  the  stomach. 
Where  the  water-supply  is  at  fault  lead  pipes  must 
be  discarded,  or  means  must  be  taken  to  render 
the  water  hard  before  it  is  admitted  to  the  pipes. 

Treatment. — When  lead  is  present  in  the  system 
and  causing  any  of  the  symptoms  above  described, 
its  removal  can  be  effected  by  the  administration  of 
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iodide  of  potassium  (see  Iodine).  Sulphuretted 
baths,  formerly  recommended,  are  of  doubtful 
efficacy.  Lead-colic  requires  the  free  administra- 
tion of  castor-oil  or  other  purgatives ; and  lead- 
paralysis  is  often  benefited  by  stimulation  of  the 
affected  muscles  by  electricity. 

Lead,  on  shipboard.  See  SOUNDING. 

Leadllills,  a village  of  Lanarkshire,  the  highest 
in  Scotland,  being  about  1.300  feet  above  sea-level, 
on  Glengonner  Water,  45  miles  SSW.  of  Edinburgh. 
Allan  Ramsay  was  a native.  Lead  has  been  mined 
here  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,  the  annual 
output  ranging  between  700  and  1800  tons  of  lead. 
Pop.  998.  See  Irving’s  Lanarkshire  (1864). 

I Leading  Question  is  a tecbnical  expression 
1 in  law  to  denote  a question  so  put  to  a witness 
I as  to  suggest  the  answer  that  is  desired  or  expected. 

1 Thus,  if  a witness  is  asked  : ‘Was  he  dressed  in  a 
j black  coat  ? ’ it  is  supposed  the  witness  will  answer, 

' ‘ Yes  whereas  the  proper  way  of  putting  the  ques- 
I tion  is  : ‘ How  was  he  dressed  ? ’ or,  ‘ Wliat  kind  of 
i coat  ? ’ &c. 

I Leadville,  a mining-town  of  Colorado,  capital 
j of  Lake  county,  stands  in  a valley  10,200  feet 
! above  the  sea,  70  miles  (151  by  rail)  SW.  of 
i Denver.  Its  mines  produce  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
I ( see  page  544 ).  The  town,  which  was  incorporated 
' in  1878,  contains  numerous  smelting-furnaces  and 
; stamp-mills.  Pop.  (1880)  14,820 ; (1890)  10,384. 

I Leaf,  Leaves  are  lateral  organs  developed  from 
! the  stem  or  Axis  (q.v.)  of  the  plant  below  its  grow- 
i ing  point.  They  never  bear  flowers,  and  after  reacb- 
1 ing  their  full  development  they  retain  their  form 
I and  size  unchanged  until  death,  after  which  they  are 
i removed  from  tlie  stem  either  by  gradual  decay 
j (most  monocotyledons)  or  by  breaking  off  at  a 
i distinct  articulation  (most  dicotyledons).  They 
i normally  consist  of  two  main  parts,  a stalk  or 
petiole,  and  a blade  or  lamina,  the  latter  being 
usually  flattened  and  expanded.  They  may  also 
possess  lateral  appendages  or  stipules  at  the 
i base  of  the  petiole.  Physiologically  considered, 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  can  best 
be  understood  after  examination  of  their  minute 
anatomy.  The  petiole  resembles  a stem  in  struc- 
ture ; the  blade,  however,  is  distinguished  by  the 
great  development  of  cellular  tissue,  through  which 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  pursue  a course  usually 
similar  to  that  which  they  possess  in  the  stem, 
thus  exhibiting  the  parallel  and  reticulated  vena- 
tion so  characteristic  of  Monocotyledons  (q.v.) 
and  Dicotyledons  (q.v.)  respectively.  Taking 


Fig.  1. — Transverse  Microscopic  Section  of  a Leaf  : 
a,  upper  epidermic  layer  with  cuticle  ; 6,  palisade  parenchyma ; 
c,  spongy  parenchyma  ; d,  lower  epidermic  layer  with  stomata  ; 
e,  fibro-vascular  bundle. 

common  examples  of  such  leaves,  it  is  easy  to 
make  out  all  the  principal  tissues  ( see  Bark  ) ; 
( 1 ) thus,  by  tearing  the  leaf  obliquely,  we  can  re- 
move shreds  of  dry,  colourless,  transparent  epi- 


dermis, which  exposes  the  subjacent  (2)  cellular 
ground  tissue  or  parenchyma,  which  is  dark  green 
on  the  upper,  and  paler  because  of  looser  texture 
on  the  lower  side,  while  (3)  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  can  readily  be  prepared  as  a skeleton  by 
scraping,  or  better  by  maceration.  A thin  trans- 
verse section  placed  under  the  microscope  shows, 
proceeding  from  above  downwards,  ( 1 ) the  upper 
epidermis,  a continuous  layer  of  empty  cells,  with 
walls  often  considerably  thickened,  especially  on 
the  upper  surface,  to  form  the  so-called  cuticle ; 
(2)  the  parenchyma,  which  contains  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  and  which  is  readily  distinguish- 
able into  two  chief  layers.  Above  is  the  so-called 
‘ palisade  parenchyma,’  in  which  the  cells  are  elon- 
gated vertically  and  placed  close  together  like  the 
posts  of  a palisade,  and  below  this  lies  the  loose 
parenchyma  of  the  middle  and  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf,  in  which  the  cells  are  polyhedral  and 
loosely  arranged,  leaving  irregular  air-passages. 
Finally  we  have  the  lower  epidermis,  in  which 
numerous  openings,  the  Stomata  (q.v.),  place  the 
spaces  in  the  parenchyma  in  continuity  with  the 
external  atmosphere. 

The  essential  function  of  leaves  resides  in  their 
chlorophyll-containing  parenchyma,  in  which,  in 
presence  of  light,  carbonic  acid  ( CO, ) is  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  oxygen  into  the  atmosphere  and 
formation  of  starch  (see  Chlorophyll,  Vege- 
table Physiology'  ).  This  process  has,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  function  of  Respiration 
(q.v.) — oxidation  of  protoplasm  Yvith  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  which  is  going  on  constantly  during 
life  in  all  the  tissues  of  plants  as  Yvell  as  of 
animals  ; it  is  a compensatory  process  whereby  the 
green  plant  is  enabled  to  repair  its  respiratory 
losses  of  matter  and  energy,  and  provide  for  its 
continued  growth  by  the  fixing  of  new  matter  from 
the  atmosphere  and  new  energy  from  the  sun. 
The  newly-formed  starch  is  first  distinguishable 
in  the  form  of  granules,  which  are  visible  in  the 
substance  of  the  chlorophyll  grains,  is  then  digested 
into  a soluble  body,  probably  glucose,  and  carried  oft' 
by  the  descending  Sap  (q.v.),  to  be  either  directly 
assimilated  to  form  new  protoplasm,  or  to  be  recon- 
verted into  starch  and  stored  for  future  use. 

The  functions  of  the  blade  of  tbe  leaf  are  shared 
to  some  extent  by  the  petiole,  by  the  green  cel- 
lular envelope  of  the  stem  and  branches  (which 
thus  not  unfrequently  come  to  replace  the  leaves 
altogether,  good  respective  instances  being  fur- 
nished by  cactuses  and  acacias),  and  often  by  the 
calyx  and  ovaries ; in  short,  every  part  of  the 
plant  exposed  to  light  tends  to  utilise  it  by  pro- 
ducing chlorophyll,  excepting  only  those  parts  of 
the  ftower  where,  in  current  phrase,  more  con- 
spicuous colouring  matters  are  required  for  the 
attraction  of  insects. 

The  forms  of  leaves  are  greatly  varied,  often 
obviously  in  adaptation  to  the  habit  of  tbe  plant, 
large  and  free-growing  plants  which  obtain  un- 
obstructed light  most  frequently  bearing  simple 
or  slightly  lobed  leaves,  while  the  smaller  vegeta- 
tion generally  produces  leaves  either  long,  simple, 
and  narrow  (e.g.  grasses),  or  highly  compound,  Yvith 
small  leaflets  (e.g.  ferns),  so  as  to  seize  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  broken  sunbeams  which  have  not 
been  intercepted  by  the  loftier  plants,  while  casting 
as  little  shadoYv  as  possible  upon  each  other. 
Again,  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  if  floating,  are 
simple  and  largely  expanded,  so  as  to  maintain 
their  position  and  obtain  the  maximum  of  light 
(e.g.  Yvater-lily  and  pond-weed),  but  if  submerged 
are  usually  dissected  into  filiform  segments  ( water- 
primrose),  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  un- 
obstructed, and  thus  constantly  renew  the  supplies 
of  carbonic  acid.  Again,  where  in  one  and  the 
same  plant  the  leaves  on  the  lower  and  upjier 
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portion  of  tlie  axis  are  in  different  circumstances, 
their  form  is  also  varied,  and  we  have  the  hetero- 
phyllous condition,  which  can  he  seen  in  many 
land-plants,  hut  perhaps  most  conveniently  in  the 
water-huttercup  (Ranunculus  aquatilis),  which 
possesses  both  floating  leaves  wliich  are  simple, 
and  submerged  leaves  which  are  highly  dissected. 
So,  too,  plants  which  grow  in  dry  and  sandy  situa- 
tions, and  obtain  scanty  supplies  of  water,  either 
owing  to  drought  or  to  too  pervious  soil,  very  fre- 
quently store  their  water  in  their  leaves,  which 
thus  become  succulent,  and  preserve  it  from  the 
evaporative  action  of  the  sun  by  the  aid  of  a 
thickened  ej^idermis  containing  unusually  few 
stomata. 

Again,  leaves  may  acquire  entirely  new  functions, 
and  have  their  form  altered  in  correspondence  with 
these.  Where  the  plant  is  a climber  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  leaf  may  be  modified  into  a tendril; 
where  it  is  insectivorous  it  may  be  converted  into 
a fly-trap  (see  Insectivorous  Plants)  ; or,  as  in 
the  very  highly  specialised  Nepenthes,  we  may  have 
the  base  of  the  leaf  of  ordinary  form  and  function, 
the  middle  twining  as  a tendril,  and  the  tip  hol- 
lowed and  enlarged  into  a complicated  pitcher. 


A,  B,  forms  of  leaves— a,  circular;  6,  elliptical;  c,  oval; 
d,  linear  ; e,  spatimlate  ; /,  ovate ; g,  oblong  ; 7i,  reniforni ; 
i,  hastate  ; k,  sagittate  ; I,  pointed  ovate ; m,  ovate-lanceolate. 

C,  Leaf-tips— a,  acute  ; b,  obtuse ; c,  retuse ; d,  acuminate. 

D,  Leaf-margins — e,  entire : f,  serrate  ; g,  dentate ; h,  crenate ; 
i,  undulate ; k,  labulate ; I,  divided. 

Where  protection  is  required,  new  modifications 
present  themselves ; if  herbivorous  mammals 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  or 
leaf-tips  may  become  converted  bodily  into  thorns, 
or  covered  with  epidermic  prickles.  Bitter  or  acrid 
secretions,  too,  may  develop,  or  stinging  hairs  be 
produced  ; while,  if  ants  are  to  be  guarded  against, 
a hairy  or  glandular  epidermis  is  the  surest  pro- 
tection. Such  at  least  are  the  interpretations 
commonly  current  ( see  Darwinian  Theory  ). 

Such  physiological  considerations  being  grasped, 
comparatively  little  stress  need  be  laid  (save  for 
purposes  of  specific  description ) upon  the  elaborate 
nomenclature  of  leaf  forms  with  which  botanical 
text-books  are  apt  to  be  overburdened. 

The  parenchyma  oF  the  blade  may  be  either  in 
one  continuous  piece,  when  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
simple,  or  cut  up  into  separate  leaflets,  when  it  is 
termed  compound.  Simple  leaves  may  be  con- 
veniently reduced  to  three  main  forms,  the  cir- 
cular, the  elliptical,  or  the  oval,  according  to  the 
respective  length  and  position  of  the  longitudinal 
and  the  transverse  diameter ; the  linear  leaf  being 
thus  regarded  as  an  elongated  variety  of  the  ellipti- 


cal, and  so  on.  Innumerable  variations  in  detail 
arise,  however,  according  to  the  shape  assumed  by 
the  apex,  the  margin,  or  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The 
apex  may  be  obtuse  or  acute,  rehise  or  acuminate ; 


a,  peltate  leaf  derived  from  A by  backward  prolougation  of  the 
lobes;  6,  amplexicaul  leaf;  V,  perfoliate;  6",  connate — all 
derived  from  B ; c,  pedate  leaf,  its  branching  represented  dia- 
grammatically  in  d. 


the  margin  may  be  serrate  or  ivavy,  or  parted  into 
lobes  so  deep  as  to  furnish  transitions  to  the  com- 
pound leaf ; the  base  may  be  hastate  or  reniform, 
and  so  on.  If  the  leaf  base  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  insertion  of  the  petiole  and  its  lobes  unite,  we 
obtain  the  peltate  condition  familiar  in  the  com- 
mon Indian  Cress  ( Tropseolum ).  If  the  petiole  be 
absent,  the  leaf  becomes  sessile  upon  the  axis ; if 
its  lobes  are  produced  downwards,  as  in  the  reni- 
form leaf,  they  clasp  the  axis,  and  the  leaf  is 
termed  amplexicaid ; if  the  lobes  coalesce  on  the 
other  side  of  the  axis , it  becomes  perfoliate  ; and 
if  they  unite  with  those  of  a similar  leaf  arising  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  pair  are  said  to  be  connate. 

In  compound  leaves  the  leaflets  may  arise  one 
from  another  on  each  side  of  a median  lobe,  as  in 
the  pedate  leaf  of  Hellebore,  or  may  radiate  in 
palmate  fashion  from  a common  point — the  end  ol 
the  petiole,  as  in  horse-chestnut ; or,  as  is  most 
frequent,  they  may  be  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  midrib,  like  the  ribs  of  a feather,  when  we 
have  the  pinnate  arrangement,  of  which  the  ash 
furnishes  a familiar  example.  The  simplest  case 
of  pinnate  structure  is  where  the  lateral  lobes  or 
pinnw  are  only  two,  as  in  the  ternate  leaf  of  clover  : 
complex  cases  also  are  frequent,  termed  hipinnatc, 
tripinnate,  or  decompound,  according  as  secondary, 
tertiary,  or  even  quaternary  series  of  leaflets  are 
developed. 

How  little  morphological  importance  can  be 
attached  to  these  countless  variations  of  form  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  apparently  similar  ‘ pinnate  ’ leaves  of  palms, 
dicotyledons,  and  ferns.  In  the  palm  the  pinnate 
character  is  seen  to  be  due  to  a mere  tearing  of  a 
primarily  simple  leaf,  by  the  midrib  continuing  to 
elongate  after  the  parenchyma  is  developed ; in 
dicotyledons  the  lobes  develop  separately,  but 
sometimes  from  above  downwards,  and  sometimes 
from  below  upwards  ; while  in  ferns  the  leaf  is  pro- 
duced by  a series  of  regular  bifurcations  of  the 
growing  point  alternately  to  right  and  left,  the 
first  pinna  being  thus  equivalent  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  apparent  midrib  a false  axis,  re- 
sulting from  numerous  separate  dichotomies. 

The  comparative  morphology  of  leaves  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.  The  essential  conception,  which 
floated  before  the  eyes  of  Wolff  and  of  Linnaeus, 
was  renewed  by  Goethe,  and  systematised  by  De 
Candolle,  is  that  of  a fundamental  correspondence 
or  serial  homology  among  all  the  outgrowths 
from  the  sides  of  the  axis — from  the  lovvest  and 
earliest,  the  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons,  upwards 
through  the  leaves  proper  to  the  bracts,  and  even 
thence  through  the  j)arts  arranged  upon  the  floral 
axis — the  sepals,  composing  the  calyx,  and  the 
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petals,  forminj^  the  inner  floral  envelope  or  corolla, 
being  still  modifications  of  the  leaf  type,  which  we 
finally  find  most  highly  metamorphosed  in  the 
stamens  and  pistils  (see  Flower). 

The  transition  from  leaf  to  bract  can  be  seen  in 
any  flowering  plant,  that  from  bracts  to  calyx  may 
be  conveniently  studied  in  the  mallow,  that  from 
sepals  to  petals  in  the  cactus,  that  from  petals  to 
stamens  in  almost  any  garden  rose  (which  indeed 
appears  to  have  suggested  the  whole  theory ),  and 
that  from  leaves  to  carpels  in  many  monstrous 
flowers,  especially  the  double  cherry.  Our  con- 
sideration of  the  pinnate  type  of  leaf-formation 
having  shown  that  such  apparent  resemblances  in 
.idult  anatomy  are  not  necessarily  real,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  test  our  theory  by  actual  observation  of 
the  development  of  flowers.  Embryology  here  fur- 
nishes an  absolute  confirmation — leaves  and  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  are  all  seen  to  develop 
as  precisely  similar  processes  of  cellular  tissue  from 


a,  development  of  compound  from  simple  leaf ; 6,  iniparipinnate 
leaf : c,  trifoliate  leaf ; d,  palmate  leaf ; c,  development  of 
pinnate  leaves,  f,  of  palm  by  tearing,  g,  of  dicotyledons  by 
development  either  (1 ) basifugal,  or  ( 2)  basipetal. 

the  sides  of  the  axis  ; and  when  the  forms  of  leaves 
are  fairly  borne  in  mind,  the  apparent  anomalies 
of  flower  structure  become  clear.  Thus,  the  outer 
calyx  ( epicalyx ) of  a strawberry  is  readily  seen  to 
be  composed  of  the  united  stipules  of  the  sepaline 
leaves,  the  numerous  stamens  in  five  bunches  of 
the  St  John’s  wort  become  resolved  into  a whorl 
of  compound  staniinal  leaves,  and  so  on.  While 
petals  are  obviously  modified  leaves,  there  is  ground 
both  developmental  and  analogical  for  regarding 
them,  in  some  if  not  all  cases,  as  barren  stamens 
specialised  to  the  attraction  of  insects ; their  rela- 
tion to  the  leaf  type  becoming  more  remote  (see 
Stamen  ; and  Grant  Allen  in  Nature,  July  1882). 

The  arrangement  of  leaves  upon  the  axis  ( termed 
phyllotaxis ) is  always  definite,  and  possesses  a high 
degree  of  interest,  although  perhaps  rather  mathe- 
matical than  morphological.  An  ascending  spiral 
line  may  in  all  cases  be  traced  round  the  axis 
through  successive  leaf  bases,  and  these  are  found 
to  occur  at  fixed  distances,  including  a certain 
fraction  of  the  circumference,  most  commonly  J,  i, 
j,  f,  or  yV,  although  higher  fractions  of  the  same 
‘ convergent  series  ’ — viz.  /y,  , &c. — or  fractions  of 
dilferent  series,  and  even  transitions  from  one  system 
to  another,  also  not  unfrequently  occur,  especially 
in  such  complex  arrangements  as  the . scales  of 
fir  cones.  When  leaves  are  opposite  thei'e  are  two 


primary  generating  s])irals;  when  whorled  there 
are  three  or  more.  The  mode  in  which  leaves  are 
folded  in  the  bud,  termed  prefoliation  or  vernation 
is  of  interest,  since  it  is  definite  for  each  species. 
See  Van  Tieghem’s,  Sachs’s,  Vines’s,  and  other 
text-books;  also  Lubbock’s  Floivers,  Fruits,  and 
Leaves  ( ‘ Nature  ’ series ). 

Leaf-insect,  or  Walking-leaf  {Phyllium), 
a very  remarkable  genus  of  orthopterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Phasmuhe  (q.v.),  natives  of  the  East 


Leaf -insect  ( Phyllium  siccifolium ). 


Indian  region.  The  abdomen  is  flattened  out,  and 
covered  in  the  wingless  females  by  a pair  of  wing- 
covers  which  together  look  exactly  like  a leaf. 
The  colour  is  green,  and  the  suggestion  of  midrib 
and  netted  veins  is  marvellously  mimetic.  The 
legs  are  also  flattened,  green,  and  leaf-like.  The 
male  has  functional  wings,  but  is  also  remarkably 
mimetic.  As  the  insects  live  among  leaves,  and 
are  sluggish,  their  detailed  resemblance  to  the 
surroundings  cannot  but  be  usefully  protective. 
The  name  of  the  commonest  species  (P.  siccifolium) 
refers  to  the  fact  that  when  the  insects  die  the 
green  colour  changes  into  that  of  a withered  leaf. 
See  Mimicry. 

Leas;ue  (Lat.  leuca,  ‘a  Gallic  mile,’  a word 
of  Celtic  origin),  a measure  of  length  of  great 
antiquity.  The  Romans  estimated  it  as  equivalent 
to  1500  Roman  paces,  or  1'376  modern  English 
miles.  The  league  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Normans,  probably  before  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  had  been  by  then  lengthened  to  two 
English  miles  of  that  time,  or  modern  English 
miles.  At  the  present  day  the  league  is  a nautical 
measure,  and  signifies  the  20th  part  of  a degree— 
i.e.  3 geographical  miles,  or  3 '456  statute  miles. 
The  French  and  other  nations  use  the  same  nautical 
league,  but  the  former  nation  had  ( until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metrical  system)  two  land-measures 
of  the  same  name,  the  legal  posting-league  = 2 '42 
English  miles,  and  the  league  of  25  to  the  degree  = 
2 ’76  statute  English  miles.  For  the  German  league 
or  Meile,  see  Mile. 

League,  a term  employed  to  designate  a 
political  alliance  or  coalition.  The  most  famous 
leagues  were  the  ACtolian  and  Achaian  Leagues,  the 
Lombard  League,  the  Hanseatic  League  (q.v.),  the 
leagues  of  Cambray  ( ‘ Holy  League’),  Schmalkald, 
Nuremberg  (‘Catholic  League’),  and  Wurzburg  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  (q.v.);  also  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  Anti-corn-law  League, 
the  Land  League.  But  the  name  has  a peculiar 
importance  in  the  history  of  France,  as  applied  to 
the  opposition  organised  by  the  Duke  of  Guise 
(q.v.)  to  the  granting  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  political  rights  to  the  Huguenots. 
This  league,  known  as  the  Holy  League  (Sainte 
Ligue),  was  formed  at  Peronne,  in  1576,  to 
maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ; but  the  object  of  the  Guises  was 
rather  to  exclude  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
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blood  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  For  an 
account  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  see  Henry  III. , 
Henry  IV.,  and  Guise;  and  for  its  full  history, 
see  Mignet’s  Histoire  de  la  Ligue  (5  vols.  1829). 

Leake,  William  Martin,  topographer  of 
Greece,  was  born  in  London  on  14th  January  1777, 
and,  having  in  1794  obtained  a commission  in  the 
artillery,  was  sent  out  five  years  later  to  instruct 
the  Turks.  He  was  employed  on  various  other 
missions  in  the  Levantine  countries,  till  in  1823 
he  retired  a lieutenant-colonel  from  the  army ; 
in  1838  he  married  the  widow  of  Marsden,  the 
orientalist ; and  he  died  at  Brighton  on  6th  Jan- 
uary 1860.  With  critical  acuteness  and  soundness 
of  judgment  he  combined  great  learning  and  an 
admirable  power  of  clear  statement.  His  principal 
works  are  Researches  in  Greece  (1814);  The  Topo- 
graphy of  Athens  { 1821 ) ; Journal  of  a Tour  in  Asia 
Minor  ( 1824 ) ; Travels  in  the  Morea  ( 1830 ) ; Travels 
in  Northern  Greece  ( 1835 ) ; Greece  at  the  End  of 
Twenty-three  Years'  Protection  (1851);  and  Numis- 
matica  Hellenica  ( 1854).  See  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Marsden  (1864). 

Leamington,  a fashionable  watering-place  of 
Warwickshire,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Leam, 
a tributary  of  the  Avon,  2 miles  NE.  of  Warwick. 
It  is  wholly  of  modern  growth,  having  become 
important  only  since  the  rediscovery  of  its  mineral 
waters  in  1784.  They  are  saline,  sulphureous,  and 
chalybeate ; and  the  watering-season  lasts  from 
October  till  May.  The  town,  too,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a good  hunting-country.  Among  its 
buildings  are  the  Pump-room  ( 1868),  the  Warne- 
ford  Hospital  ( 1832),  aSsembly-rooms  ( 1813),  music- 
hall  (1821),  the  tennis-court  (1847),  the  college 
(1844),  the  new  municipal  offices,  and  the  fine 
old  parish  church.  The  manufacture  of  cooking- 
yanges  is  an  important  industry.  Visited  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  in 
1830,  Leamington  eight  years  later  received  the 
name  of  ‘Royal  Leamington  Spa.’  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1875,  and  since  1885  has  united  with 
Warwick  to  return  one  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1811)  543;  (1851)  15,692;  (1891)  26,930. 
See  F.  W.  Smith’s  Leamington  Waters  (1884). 

Leaiidei*.  See  Hero. 

Leap-year.  See  Calendar. 

Lear,  Edward,  author  of  the  inimitable  Booh 
of  Nonsense,  was  born  at  Holloway,  London,  12th 
May  1812.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  a passion  for 
painting,  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  to  make 
his  own  living.  Later  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  to  Italy  and  Greece,  where  he  painted  many 
landscapes  in  Albania,  Athos,  the  Morea,  and  the 
islands  of  the  /Egean.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1850  until  1873.  His  later  years 
were  spent  in  Italy,  and  at  San  Remo  he  died, 
January  30,  1888.  Lear  made  himself  better 
known  by  his  illustrated  books  of  travels  than  by 
his  paintings.  Of  these  the  most  important  were 
his  Sketches  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  (1842); 
Illustrated  Excursions  in  Italy  ( 1846 ) ; Journal  in 
Greece  aiid  Albania  ( 1851 ),  which  called  forth  the 
praises  of  Tennyson  in  a well-known  poem — ‘I 
read  and  felt  that  I was  there  ;’  Journal  of  a Land- 
scape Painter  in  Calabria  ( 1852) ; In  Corsica  ( 1869). 
The  Book  of  No7isense  (1846  ; 25th  ed.  1888)  went 
at  once  to  the  heart  of  all  English  children. 
The  extraordinary  facility  and  felicity  of  the 
rhymes,  and  the  high  level  of  humour,  wit,  and 
good  sense,  maintained  throughout,  have  kept  for 
it  its  place  in  popular  favour.  More  Nonsense 
Rhymes  followed  in  1871 ; Nonsense  Songs,  Stories, 
and  Botany  in  1870  ; Laughable  Lyrics  in  1876. 

Lease,  the  contract  establishing  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  granting  of 
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leases,  commonly  for  a term  of  nineteen  years,  has 
become  common  in  Scotland  since  1312,  and  to  this 
system  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  in  Scotland  during  the  past 
century.  Every  lease  has  its  own  peculiarities  as 
drainage,  to  houses,  cropping,  &c.  See  Building 
Lease,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Land  Laws  ; 
and,  as  to  the  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

Leasehold  is  a dependent  tenure  derived  either 
from  a freehold  or  a copyhold,  and  held  by  lease. 
Schemes  for  tlie  enfranchisement  of  leasehohls 
(allowing  persons  having  long  leases  of  small 
portions  of  land  a ri"ht  to  purchase  the  fee-simple ) 
concern  mainly  Building  Leases  (q.  v. ).  See  also 
Ground-rent. 

Leasing-making,  in  Scotch  law,  means  sedi- 
tious words,  which  constituted  an  offence  punishable 
with  death  by  statutes  of  1584  and  1585.  The 
punishment  was  afterwards  mitigated  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Leather  consists  of  the  skins  of  animals  chemi- 
cally modffied  by  tanning  and  otherwise,  so  as  to 
an-est  that  proneness  to  decomposition  which  char- 
acterises unprepared  skins,  and  to  give  to  tlie 
substance  greatly  increased  strength,  toughness, 
and  pliancy,  with  insolubility  and  inalterability  in 
water.  Some  method  of  preparing  skins  so  as  to 
make  them  wearable  must  have  been  known  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  and  there  yet  exist  remains 
of  tanned  leather  made  in  Egypt  not  less  than  900 
years  B.C.  In  modern  times  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  leather-making  have  come  to  be  well 
understood ; but  the  processes  employed  in  the 
manufacture  have  not  been  seriously  modified  ; the 
attempts  made  to  hasten  the  essentially  slow  pro- 
cesses having  met  with  but  limited  success.  There 
are  three  methods  by  which  leather  is  prepared  ■ 
first,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  with  tan 
barks  and  other  vegetable  substances  containing 
tannin ; second,  by  tawing  with  alum,  bicliromate 
of  potash,  and  other  mineral  salts ; and  third,  by 
shamoying  or  impregnating  the  raw  skin  with  oil. 

The  skins  of  all  animals  used  for  leather-making 
consist  chiefly  of  a fibrous  gelatigenous  substance 
called  collagen,  which  on  being  boiled  forms  the 
ordinary  gelatin  of  commerce,  with  <an  interfibrous 
compound  called  coriin,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
which  in  common  with  collagen  unites  with  tannin 
to  form  the  insoluble  and  unalterable  compound 
tanno-gelatin,  the  chemical  basis  of  tanned  leather. 
The  compounds  are  similarly  acted  on  by  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  other  mineral  salts  in  tawing, 
whereby  insoluble  combinations  are  formed. 

The  skins  of  all  animals  may  be  made  into 
leather;  but  in.  practice  the  raw  materials  of  the 
manufacturer  consist  of  the  skins  of  certain  animals 
which  are  reared  and  slaughtered  primarily  for 
other  purposes,  and  of  which  the  supply  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  form  the  basis  of  a great  industry. 
Large  skins,  it  may  be  remarked,  such  as  those  of 
oxen  and  horses,  are  in  trade  termed  hides  ; those  of 
calves,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  smaller  creatures  are 
called  skins.  Of  all  leather-making  hides  the  most 
important  are  those  of  oxen,  which  are  primarily 
distinguished  as  ox,  cow,  and  bull  hides,  and  calf- 
skins. To  the  tanner  they  come  in  several  forms 
and  from  many  quarters.  The  first  source  of 
supply  is  the  local  slaughter-house,  from  which  the 
newly-flayed  skins  called  market  hides  are  ob 
tained.  From  abroad  ox-hides  come  either  as  wet  ov 
dry  salted  hides,  or  as  simply  dried  hides,  the  great 
sources  of  supply  being  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  River  Plate  and  South  America  gener- 
ally, and  China  and  Japan.  From  the  East  Indies 
there  come  vast  quantities  of  small  hides  termed 
kips,  both  salted  and  tanned.  Buffalo-hides  are 
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imported  in  large  quantities  from  Singapore, 
Batavia,  Bombay,  Kurrachee,  and  Calcutta.  Hoi'se- 
liide.s  are  brought  in  considerable  quantities  from 
South  America,  and  the  knacker’s  j'ards  at  home 
supply  fresh  hides,  which,  however,  are  generally  in 
had  condition.  Sheep-skins,  from  the  vast  quan- 
tities yearly  available  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  a most  important  source  of  leather. 
Besides  native  supplies  the  British  market  chiefly 
obtains  them  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Goat-skins  and  kid-skins 
come  from  the  Cape,  the  East  Indies,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Switzerland  ; hut  many  of  the  East  Indian  and 
Asiatic  skins  are  when  imported  already  tanned, 
and  require  only  dressing.  A now  important  source 
of  leather  is  from  seal-skins,  the  supply  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  Greenland  and  Newfoundland 
lisheries.  Other  skins  which  have  only  a local  or 
a limited  market  are  the  walrus,  rhinoceros,  and 
elephant,  from  which  leather  of  great  thickness, 
suitable  for  polishing-wheels  and  other  mechanical 
purposes  is  obtained  ; and  hog  or  ]ug  skin  is  an 
important  source  of  leather  for  saddle-making  and 
other  purposes.  The  skins  of  various  species  of 
deer  and  antelope,  porpoise  and  kangaroo,  are  also 
sources  of  leather ; and  from  the  Cape  there  are 
occasionally  sent  to  the  London  market  skins  of 
the  gnu  and  zebra.  As  sources  of  leather  for 
fancy  articles  there  may  he  mentioned  the  alligator 
(a  leather  now  extensively  imitated ),  and  certain 
snakes’  and  sharks’  skins. 

Tannimu — The  operations  of  tanning  and  the 
duration  of  the  process  vary  very  widely  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  tanning  materials  employed, 
the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  hides  and  skins 
under  treatment,  and  the  class  of  leather  being  pro- 
d need.  The  sources  of  Tannin  ( q.  v.  ; and  see  Bark  ) 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  hut  oak-bark  is  the  most 
important,  and  that  which  produces  the  most  valu- 
able and  substantial  of  all  leathers.  Oak  tannage 
is,  however,  a very  tedious  process,  and  the  common 
practice  is  now  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
operation  by  mixed  tannage,  in  which  more  rapidly 
acting  agents  play  a part.  In  America  hemlock- 
bark  ixma  Abies  canadensis  is  the  most  important 
ta  nning  material ; and  the  mimosa  or  wattle  barks 
of  Australia  are  very  largely  used  in  the  colonies 
as  well  as  in  Britain.  Standard  extracts  con- 
taining a fixed  percentage  of  tannin  have  also  come 
into  favour  for  rapid  tannage.  But,  with  all  the 
devices  which  have  been  suggested,  tanning  is 
essentially  a slow  operation,  and  it  cannot  be 
forced  through  without  injury  to  the  resulting 
leather,  any  more  than  can  the  operations  of  roast- 
ing beef  or  toasting  bread  be  hastened  unduly. 
The  many  processes  which  have  been  suggested, 
involving  chiefly  the  use  of  strong  tan  liquors,  or 
ooze  as  it  is  teclinically  called,  and  the  transfusion 
of  these  liquors  through  the  hides,  have  resulted 
generally  in  the  production  of  hard  and  intractable 
leather,  or  of  a superficial  tanning  only.  Such 
imperfectly  made  leather  gets  an  appearance  of 
uniformity  and  finish  by  being  impregnated  with 
grape-sugar,  or  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  barium  and  other  salts,  which  add  weight,  but 
which  otherwise  are  the  most  rank  and  deleterious 
adulterants. 

In  the  treatment  of  ox-hides  for  the  production 
of,  say,  sole-leather,  the  first  object  of  the  tanner 
is  to  clean  and  soften  the  hide.  This  is  done  by 
washing  with  water,  and  if  necessary  working 
the  hide  under  stocks  till  the  whole  is  uni- 
formly soft  and  pliant.  The  unhairing  and  re- 
moval of  the  scarf  skin  is  the  next  operation, 
for  which  in  English  tanneries  the  hides  are 
steeped  in  pits  containing  lime-water,  while  in 
America  the  plan  adopted  consists  of  sweating 
the  hides,  or  artificially  heating  them  till  incipient 


putrefactive  fermentation  is  set  up.  The  hides  are 
afterwards  stretched  over  a tannei'’s  beam,  and 
the  hair  and  scarf  skin  are  removed  by  shaving 
with  a fleshing-knife.  At  the  same  time  the  flesh 
side  is  gone  over,  and  any  fragments  of  fibre  or  fat 
adhering  to  it  are  pared  away.  All  traces  of  lime 
in  the  hides  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  sometimes 
is  effected  in  the  first  tan-pit,  containing  acid  liquors 
weak  in  tannin,  and  sometimes  by  ‘bating  ’ in  ‘ pure  ’ 
— which  is  a M^arm  decoction  of  pigeons’  or  other 
fowls’  dung.  The  modus  operandi  of  actual  tan- 
ning varies  endlessly,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  suspending  or  depositing  in  layers  the 
hides  in  a successive  series  of  pits  containing  tan 
liquor  or  ooze  which  is  weak  at  first,  but  which  as 
the  tanning  proceeds  is  made  increasingly  rich  in 
tannin.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  tanning  the 
hides  are  frequently  handled  or  turned  over  in  the 
tan-pits,  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  daily  at 
first ; but  as  the  tanning  progresses  this  handling 
becomes  less  and  less  frequent,  till  in  the  final  pits, 
in  which  strong  liquor  is  used,  and  where,  more- 
over, the  hides  are  interstratified  with  raw  bark, 
they  may  rest  for  six  weeks  without  being  dis- 
turbed. When  finally  taken  from  the  tan-pit  the 
hides  are  carefully  drained  in  a heajj  covered  over 
from  the  light,  after  which  they  are  suspended  in 
the  loft  for  drying,  in  which  condition  they  form 
rough  leather,  hard,  uneven,  and  refractory.  To 
finish  the  hides  they  are  damped  and  softened  in 
water,  scoured  to  remove  the  bloom  from  their 
surface,  then  liberally  oiled  and  the  whole  sur- 
face worked  over  by  pressure  with  a three-sided 
steel  implement  called  a striking-pin.  This  opera- 
tion removes  all  creases  and  smooths  out  and 
solidifies  the  leather — an  operation  carried  further 
and  finished  after  renewed  oiling,  by  rolling  the 
hide  on  a smooth  floor  under  a heavy  hand-roller. 
For  both  these  operations  very  efficient  machinery 
is  now  generally  substituted  for  the  old  method  of 
hand  labour.  The  different  portions  of  an  ox-hide, 
and  of  all  hides  in  some  degree,  possess  distinct 
qualities  which  render  them  available  for  special 
applications ; hence  in  the  trade  they  receive 
distinctive 
names,  and 
frequently  are 
separately 
dealt  in.  An 
entire  hide 
is  termed  a 
crop  (see  fig.); 
one  - half  the 
crop  cut  longi- 
t u d i n a 1 1 y 
forms  a side; 
the  pieces 
around  the 
margins  are 
designated  as 
on  the  dia- 
gram, and  col- 
lectively form 
the  offal ; the 
n e ck  a n d 
shoulders  are  Ox-hide  or  Crop, 

sometimes  de- 
tached from  the  butt,  which  forms  the  hide  minus 
the  offal,  and  half  a butt  cut  lengthways  makes  a 
bend. 

Dressed  Leather. — Under  this  head  there  is 
embraced  a great  range  of  leathers  which  after 
tanning  undergo  a varied  series  of  finishing  opera- 
tions at  the  hands  of  the  currier  and  leather-dresser, 
to  fit  them  for  the  diverse  uses  to  which  dressed 
leather  is  applied.  The  currier  has  to  do  with  the 
paring  down  of  the  flesh  side  of  the  leather,  to 
smooth  its  surface,  and  to  equalise  its  thickness ; 
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and  he  also,  when  desirable,  splits  hides  by  means 
of  a machine  into  two  or  more  useful  layers  or 
splits.  His  further  and  principal  operations  have 
for  their  objects  the  rendering  of  the  leather  soft, 
flexible,  and  waterproof,  and  giving  it  the  finished 
surface,  grained  or  smooth,  waxed  or  blackened, 
glace  or  enamelled,  dyed,  &c.  For  stuffing  the 
leatlier,  which  is  the  most  essential  operation  of 
the  currier,  it  is  first  softened  in  water,  then  the 
surface  is  gone  over  with  a scraping  tool  or  slicker, 
and  while  still  wet  it  is  liberally  covered  with  a 
dubbing  composed  of  mixed  tallow  and  cod-oil. 
As  the  moisture  evaporates  from  the  leather  the 
grease  penetrates  and  thoroughly  permeates  the 
whole  te.xture.  For  tlie  numerous  operations  of 
currying  and  finishing  leather  elaborate  machinery 
is  now  employed,  which  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded hand  work. 

Morocco  leather  is  a term  which  now  applies 
ratlier  to  the  finish  of  a certain  class  of  goods  than 
to  tlie  source  of  the  skin  of  which  it  is  formed.  It  is 
a richly  grained  and  dyed  leather,  originally  and 
roperly  made  from  goat-skins  tanned  in  sumach ; 
ut  now  sumach-tanned  split  calf-skins  and  sheep- 
skins are  the  source  of  much  so-called  morocco. 
Slieep-skins  roughly  tanned  and  undressed  are 
termed  basils ; dressed  and  dyed  as  for  morocco, 
but  finished  smooth,  they  form  roans ; and  split 
sheep-skins  (the  flesh  sides  of  which  go  to  be 
shamoyed  to  form  wash-leather ) tanned  and  dressed 
are  known  as  skivers.  Russia  leather  is  now  any 
smooth  finished  thin  leather,  imj)regnated  with  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  birch-bark,  which  gives  the 
substance  its  peculiar  odour  and  insect-resisting 
ualities.  Originally  it  Avas  made  in  Russia  of 
ressed  calf-skins. 

Tawing  consists  in  dressing  skins  with  certain 
mineral  salts,  and  is  useful  principally  for  glove 
leathers  and  the  so-called  kid-leather  employed  for 
the  uppers  of  ladies’  boots.  It  is  also  by  taAving 
that  furriers’  skins  are  prepared,  and  hides  and 
skins  in  the  hair  generally  preserved.  The 
jrrocess  of  tawing  a lamb-skin  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  process,  which,  however, 
is  much  varied,  as  experience  suggests.  The 
skins  are  generally  limed  on  the  flesli  side  Avith 
cream  of  lime  to  detach  the  wool,  Avhich  is  removed 
as  in  ordinary  hide-tanning.  After  thorough  cleans- 
ing, the  pelts  are  steeped  for  tAVO  or  three  Aveeks 
in  a pit  filled  Avith  Avater  and  lime,  being  taken 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  drained  on  sloping 
benches.  When  removed  finally  from  the  lime-pit, 
the  skins  are  Avorked  Avith  the  knife,  to  render 
them  still  more  supple,  and  they  are  then  put  into 
the  branning  mixture.  This  consists  of  bran  and 
Avater,  in  the  proportion  of  tAvo  pounds  of  bran  to 
a gallon  of  Avater.  From  this  mixture,  in  about 
tAvo  days,  they  are  transferred  to  another  bath, 
consisting  of  Avater,  alum,  and  salt.  After  the 
proper  amount  of  Avorking  in  this  mixture,  they 
undergo  Avhat  is  called  the  pasting,  if  intended  to 
form  AA'hite  leather.  The  paste  is  a mixture  of 
Avheaten-bran  and  sometimes  flour  and  the  yolks 
of  eggs.  They  are  usually  Avorked  in  a rotating 
cylinder  Avith  this  paste  and  Avater,  and  are  found 
in  time  to  have  absorbed  the  paste,  leaving  little 
more  than  the  Avater.  If  the  skins  are  not  intended 
to  be  Avhite,  other  materials  are  often  used,  and 
much  pigeons’  and  dogs’  dung  is  employed.  Lastly, 
the  skins  are  dried  and  examined,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  pasting  is  repeated ; if  not,  they  are  dipped 
into  pure  Avater  and  Avorked  or  staked  by  pulling 
them  baclvAvards  and  forAvards  on  Avhat  is  called  a 
stretching  or  softening  iron,  and  smoothed  Avith  a 
hot  smoothing-iron.  Numerous  other  taAving  pro- 
cesses are  in  use  and  have  been  suggested,  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  Avhich  Avas  the  chrome  tan- 
ning of  Dr  Heinzening,  introduced  about  1876.  In 
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this  the  active  agent  is  bichromate  of  potash  ; after 
treatment  Avith  Avhich  the  leather  is  stufl’ed  Avith 
paraffin : but  the  expectations  of  the  promoters  of 
this  method  of  treating  leather  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  the  demand  for  chrome-tanned  leather 
apj)earing  to  have  quite  fallen  aAvay. 

Shamoying  consists  simply  in  impregnating  and 
saturating  skins  Avith  oil.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  process  Avas  originally 
applied  for  the  preparation  of  the  skins  of  the 
Alpine  chamois,  and  as  it  Avas  also  used  for  other 
deer-skins  the  name  buck-leather  or  buckskin  Avas 
also  given  to  the  preparation.  Shamoy-leather 
noAv  consists  principally  of  the  flesh  splits  of  sheep- 
skins. The  oil  is  Avorked  by  means  of  stocks  sloAvIy 
into  the  interstices  of  the  skin  and  there  becomes 
oxidised,  forming  a kind  of  combination  Avith  the 
gelatinous  constituents,  and  yielding  a peculiarly 
soft  and  spongy  texture.  A good  deal  of  the  buff- 
leather  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  a process  Avhich 
partakes  of  the  features  of  both  taAving  and 
shamoying. 

OAving  to  the  fact  that  tanners  derive  a large 
proportion  of  their  hides  and  skins  from  local 
sources,  and  dispose  of  most  of  their  leather  in  the 
home-markets,  it  is  not  possible  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  the  trade  by  published  returns.  That 
the  international  movements  of  the  trade  are  on  a 
great  scale  is,  hoAvever,  made  plain  by  the  folloAV- 
ing  figures.  Into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  the 
imports  Avere : dry  hides,  675,158  CAvt.  ; salted 
hides,  647,250  CAVt.  ; leather,  104,916,924  lb.,  of  a 
value  of  £6,667,265 ; boots  and  shoes,  100,487 
dozen  pairs.  The  exports  Avere  : dry  hides,  365,701 
CAvt.  ; salted  hides,  52,768  cAvt.  ; foreign  leather 
unAvrought,  19,214,996  lb.  ; British  leather,  143,140 
CAvt.  ; and  Avrought  leather,  value  £413,600 ; boots 
and  shoes,  11,127  dozen  pairs  ; saddlery  and  harness, 
value  £574,401.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  1887  AA'ere  : hides  and  skins  (other  than 
furs)  $24,219,101;  leather  and  leather  manufac- 
tures, $10,933,570.  Exports : hides  and  skins, 
$765,655 ; leather,  $10,436, 138.  See  separate  articles 
on  Parchment,  Vellum,  Furs  ; Avorks  by  Collins 
(1876),  Hunter  (1885),  and  Watts  (1885)  ; and  C. 
T.  Davis’s  Manufacture  of  Leather  (Phila.  and 
Lend.  1885). 

Leatlier-clotll,  sometimes  called  American 
leather-cloth,  or  more  briefly  American  cloth,  is  a 
textile  fabric  coated  on  one  face  Avith  certain  mix- 
tures of  a flexible  nature  Avhen  dry  so  as  to  re- 
semble leather.  Unbleached  calico  is  the  most 
common  ground  or  backino'  employed,  and  this  is 
coated  Avith  boiled  oil,  dark  pigments,  driers,  and 
sometimes  other  ingredients,  made  up  to  such  a 
consistency  that  the  mixture  can  be  uniformly 
spread  on  the  cloth  by  rollers.  Another  method 
of  making  leather-cloth  is  by  coating  calico  Avith 
‘ linoleum  cement  ’ ( see  Floorcloth  ).  A third 
and  extensively  used  coating  consists  of  gelatine 
rendered  insoluble  by  some  chemical  agent,  to 
Avhich  glycerine  is  sometimes  added.  But  the 
different  mixtures  Avhich  are  or  have  been  employeil 
in  making  leather-cloth  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  patented.  A good  quality  of 
leather-cloth  Avhen  employed  for  covering  chairs 
and  sofas  has  considerable  durability.  As  a cover 
to  Avriting-tables  it  is  even  more  durable  than 
morocco  leather,  and  it  is  not  one-fifth  of  its 
price.  A thicker  kind  of  leather-cloth  than  that 
manufactured  for  upholstery  purposes  is  made  of 
coated  linen  and  used  for  covering  coaches,  and 
there  are  other  applications  of  this  substance.  It 
is  more  durable  Avhen  glazed  Avith  a varnish  than 
Avhen  finished  in  imitation  of  morocco  leather. 

Leatherwood  (Dirca  pahistris),  a deciduous 
shrub  of  3-6  feet  high,  Avith  the  habit  of  a miniature 
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tree,  a native  of  North  America.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Thymeleacere.  The  bark  and 
wood  are  exceedingly  tough,  and  in  Canada  the 
bark  is  used  for  ropes,  baskets,  &c.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate-oblong ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
appear  before  the  leaves. 

Leathes,  Stanley,  was  bom  at  Ellesborough, 
Bucks,  where  his  father  was  rector,  March  21,  1830. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ; 
graduated  B.A.  in  1852;  took  orders  four  years 
later  ; and,  after  serving  several  curacies,  became  in 
1863  professor  of  Hebrew  in  King’s  College,  London, 
and  in  1869  minister  of  St  Philip’s,  Regent  Street. 
He  was  Boyle  lecturer  (1868-70),  Hulsean  lecturer 
at  Cambridge  in  1873,  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford 
in  1874,  and  Warburtonian  lecturer  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  (1876-80).  Further  preferments  were  a pre- 
bend in  St  Paul’s  ( 1876)  and  tbe  rectory  of  Cliffe  at 
Hoo,  near  Gravesend  (1880).  Leatbes  was  made 
D.D.  by  Edinburgh  in  1878,  and  sat  on  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Committee.  His  books  in- 
clude The  Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ 
(Boyle  Lectures),  The  Gospel  its  owyi  Witness 
(Hulsean),  Religion  of  the  Christ  (Bampton), 
Studies  in  Genesis  (1880),  The  Foundations  of 
Morality  (1882),  Christ  and  the  Bible  (1885),  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  He  died  in  May  1900. 
Leaven.  See  Yeast,  Bread. 

Leavenworth,  fourth  largest  city  of  Kansas, 
and  capital  of  Leavenworth  county,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  25  miles  NW.  of  Kansas  City  by  rail.  First 
settled  in  1854,  it  is  now  a handsome  town,  of 
broad  avenues,  and  contains  a Soldiers’  Home,  the 
state  normal  school,  and  large  factories  and  mills. 
Eight  lines  of  railway  centre  here,  and  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a fine  iron  bridge.  Adjoining  the  city 
is  Fort  Leavenworth  (1827),  an  important  depot 
for  troops  and  supplies,  with  lai-ge  barracks,  &c. 
Pop.  (1880)  16,550;  (1890)  19,768. 

Leaves.  See  Leaf. 

Lebanon,  a mountain-range  in  Syria,  extend- 
ing from  the  latitude  of  Homs  in  the  north  (34°  43' 
N. ) to  that  of  Mount  Hermon  ( 33°  24'  N. ) in  the 
south.  The  word  Lebanon  is  derived  from  a Semi- 
tic root  meaning  ‘ white  ; ’ and  this  name  is  given 
to  the  mountains,  not  because  their  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow  (as  they  are  even  in  sum- 
mer), but  because  of  the  whitish  colour  of  their 
rocks.  The  mountains  belong  geologically  to  the 
Cretaceous  system,  and  consist  principally  of  lime- 
stones and  chalks.  They  are  divided  into  two 
parallel  ranges,  the  Lebanon  on  the  west  and  the 
Anti-Lebanon  ( or  more  correctly  Anti-Libanus ) on 
the  east.  Between  them  lies  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Buka’a  (the  ancient  Ccele-Syria),  which  is  from 
4 to  6 miles  wide,  and  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Litany  and  El-Asi  (the  ancient  Orontes).  The 
former  flows  south-westwards,  then,  turning 
abruptly  to  the  west,  reaches  the  sea  a little 
north  of  Tyre ; whilst  the  latter  flows  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  after  crossing  the  plains 
of  Hamath,  likewise  turns  to  the  west  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  highest  summits  occur  in 
the  north  in  both  ranges,  but  are  higher  in 
Lebanon  than  in  Anti-Lebanon : in  the  former 
they  vary  from  10,018  (El-Kazib)  to  7000  feet  and 
less,  and  in  the  latter  are  about  8000  or  9000 
feet.  In  both  ranges  the  eastern  versant  is  the 
steeper  and  sterner.  The  western  slopes  of 
Lebanon  are  broken  by  numerous  deep  transverse 
valleys,  running  between  the  spurs  that  the  main 
chain  sends  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea, 
where  they  often  terminate  in  bold  headlands. 
The  western  slopes  of  Anti-Lebanon  are  not  so 
much  cut  up  by  valleys  as  those  of  Lebanon,  but 
are  more  barren  and  more  broken  by  crags  and 
bare  rocks.  The  valleys  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
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the  hills  are  generally  verdant  with  vegetation. 
The  vine  is  extensively  grown,  and  wine  is  made, 
but  is  all  consumed  at  home.  Mulberry-trees 
figure  prominently ; for  the  manufacture  of  silk  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  moun- 
taineers— it  was  introduced  from  China  in  Jus- 
tinian’s time.  Olive-groves  and  orchards  (nuts 
and  figs)  abound  everywhere.  The  higher  slopes 
are  in  many  districts  covered  with  forests  of 
oak,  cypress,  pine,  plane,  &c.  Contrary  to  the 
current  belief,  remains  of  the  great  cedar  forest  of 
Solomon’s  time  exist  in  more  places  than  the  single 
grove  of  377  trees  at  the  head  of  Kedisha  Valley 
(see  Cedar).  Thickets  of  low  scrubby  bushes, 
generally  thorny,  and  often  aromatic,  are  found  at 
nearly  all  altitudes.  Tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet  are  the  chief  crops  cultivated.  Owing  to  the 
elevated  situation,  the  climate  is  healthy  and 
bracing.  Streams  of  clear  water  are  numerous.  The 
inhabitants  ( estimated  at  221,000  in  all ) are  a hardy, 
ruddy  race  of  people,  of  Syrian  ( Arameean ) descent, 
who  keep  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  The 
predominating  element  is  the  Maronites  (q.v. ), 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total ; next  come  the 
Druses  (q.v. ).  Besides  these  there  are  Moham- 
medans, members  of  the  Greek  Church,  Metawild 
(a  sect  of  Shiite  Moslems),  and  a few  converts 
of  the  American  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  of  Beyrout.  After  the  bloody  quarrels 
of  the  Druses  and  Maronites  in  1860,  the  district  of 
Lebanon  was  separated  ( 1861 ) from  the  Turkish 
pashalik  of  Syria,  and  put  under  a Christian 
governor,  the  European  powers  constituting  them- 
selves the  ‘ guardians  ’ of  the  new  province.  See 
Conder’s  Palestine  (1889)  and  Baedeker’s  Palestine 
by  Dr  A.  Socin. 

Lebedin.  a town  of  Russia,  87  miles  NW.  of 
Kharkoff.  Poj).  14,788. 

Lebrija  (anc.  Nehrissa-Veneria),  a town  of 
Spain,  44  miles  by  rail  S.  by  W.  from  Seville. 
Pop.  12,864. 

Le  BriliL  Charles,  French  historical  painter, 
boi-n  in  Paris,  24th  February  1619.  He  was  patron- 
ised in  his  youth  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  who  took  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the 
Barberini,  and  studied  for  four  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  employed  by  Fouquet 
on  his  chS,teau  of  Vaux,  and  afterwards  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Louis  AIV.  He 
was  the  first  director  of  the  Gobelins  Tapestry 
Works  on  its  foundation  by  Colbert  in  1662.  For 
nearly  forty  years  (1647-83)  Le  Brun  exercised  an 
immense  and  despotic  influence  over  French  art 
and  artists,  and  is  usually  considered  the  founder 
of  the  French  school  of  painting,  Poussin  being 
ratber  an  Italian  than  a French  artist.  From 
1668  to  1683  Le  Brun  was  employed  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  given  an  absolutely  free  band  in  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  decoration  of  the 
palace  of  Versailles;  but  Mignard  being  favoured 
by  Louvois  on  his  accession  to  power,  and  the 
younger  artist  consulted  by  the  king  as  to  the 
completion  of  the  work,  Le  Brun,  who  could  brook 
no  rival,  retired,  sickened,  and  died,  12th  February 
1690.  See  works  by  Genevay  (1885)  and  Jouin 
(1889). 

Le  Brun,  Marie,  born  in  Paris,  16th  April 
1755,  was  a daughter  of  one  Vigee,  a painter  of 
little  note,  and  in  1776  married  J.  B.  P.  Le  Brun,  a 
picture-dealer  and  grand -nephew  of  Charles  Le  Brun. 
Her  great  beauty,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  her  paint- 
ing, speedily  made  her  the  fashion  in  Paris  and  at 
Versailles.  ‘ Le  Brun  de  la  beaute  le  peintre  et 
le  modfele’  was  the  friend  of  La  Harpe  and 
D’Alembert,  copied  Greuze,  and  painted  all  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  day.  Her  first 
portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette  (in  1779)  led  to  a 
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lasting  friendship  with  the  queen  of  France.  She 
subsequently  painted  numerous  portraits  of  various 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  in  1783  was 
admitted,  on  the  proposition  of  Joseph  Vernet — 
though  after  much  opposition  on  account  of  her 
sex — a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting. 
She  became  more  than  ever  the  fashion,  but  left 
Paris  for  Italy  at  the  outbi’eak  of  the  Revolution 
in  1789,  and  after  a species  of  triumphal  progress 
through  Europe,  being  admitted  a member  of  the 
rincipal  academies  of  painting,  including  that  of 
t Petersburg,  she  arrived  in  London  in  1802. 
There  she  painted  portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Lord  Byron,  and  other  celebrities.  In  1805  she 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  until  her  death 
(30th  March  1842),  and  where  her  s«7o«  was  ever 
the  resort  of  artists,  amateurs,  and  people  of 
fashion.  Of  unblemished  character,  of  great 
industry,  and  of  immense  charm  both  of  manner 
and  of  personal  appearance,  Madame  Vigee  Le 
Brim  enjoyed  a lifelong  popularity.  Her  drawing 
is  correct,  her  imagination  moderate,  her  colouring- 
delicate,  graceful,  and  pleasing.  Her  delightful 
portrait  of  herself,  gay  and  smiling,  now  in  the 
Uffizi  gallery  at  Florence,  is  well  known.  Many  of 
her  best  works  are  in  the  Louvre  gallery  in  Paris. 
See  her  Souvenirs  (3  vols.  1837),  a work  illustrated 
with  662  portraits  and  200  landscapes,  chiefly  taken 
in  England  and  Switzerland. 

Lecce  (formerly  called  Terra  di  Otranto), 
a town  of  Southern  Italy,  7 miles  from  the  Adriatic 
and  24  by  rail  SSE.  of  Brindisi.  As  Lycia  (hence 
Lecce)  it  was  the  seat  of  a countship  in  Norman 
times.  Here  tobacco,  cotton,  woollens,  and  linen 
are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a large  trade  in 
olive-oil  and  wine.  Lecce  has  a cathedral  and 
numerous  churches,  one — St  Nicholas — dating  from 
the  12th  century.  Pop.  22,051. 

Lccll«  a right-hand  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
rises  in  the  Alps  in  Vorarlberg,  flows  northward 
past  Augsburg,  and  after  a course  of  177  miles 
joins  the  Danube  a few  miles  east  of  Donauworth. 
It  is  a mountain-stream  and  not  navigable.  Near 
Rain,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  imperialist 
general  Tilly  was  defeated  and  killed  on  5th  April 
1632  by  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Lcchlcr,  Gotthard  Victor,  theologian,  was 
born  at  Kloster  Reichenbach  in  Wiirtemberg,  18th 
April  1811,  and  after  various  preferments  came  to 
Leipzig  in  1858  as  professor  of  Theology.  There  he 
died  26th  December  1888.  His  first  book  was  a 
history  of  English  Deism  ( 1841 ).  The  Apostolic 
and  Post-apostolic  Times  (1851;  3d  ed.  1885)  was 
translated  into  English  in  1886,  and  John  Wiclif 
and  his  English  Precursors  (1873),  by  Lorimer,  in 
1878.  He  also  wrote  a history  of  presbyterian  and 
synodal  church  organisation  (1854),  and,  with 
Gerok,  a Commentary  on  Acts  (Eng.  trans.  1879). 

Lccky,  William  Edward  Hartpole,  a 
historian  and  philosopher,  was  born  near  Dublin, 
March  26,  1838,  and  educated  there  at  Trinity 
College,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1859  and 
M.A.  in  1863.  Already  in  1861  he  had  published 
anonymously  The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Ireland,  four  brilliant  essays  on  Swift,  Flood, 
Grattan,  and  O'Connell.  Later  works  were  his 
learned,  luminous,  and  dispassionate  History  of  the 
Rise  a?id  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe  (2  vols.  1865),  History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne  {‘I  vols.  1869),  and 
History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ( 8 
vols.  1878-90).  The  last  is  not  a history  in  strict 
chronological  form,  but  rather  a philosophical  study 
of  events  and  their  causes,  relieved  by  an  admirable 
series  of  finished  historical  portraits.  Perhaps  the 
ablest  and  most  original  portion  of  the  work  is  the 
treatment  of  the  American  war  of  independence ; 
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the  pages  on  Ireland  are  very  valuable.  A volume 
of  poems  ( 1891 ) bardly  raised  his  reputation. 
Democracy  and  Liberty  (1896)  is  anti-Radical  in 
tone.  Lecky,  who  throughout  the  Home-Rule  con- 
troversy was  a decided  Unionist,  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Dublin  University  in  1895. 

Leclaire,  Edme-Jean,  was  born  at  Aisy-sur- 
Armancon,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  14th  May 
1801.  iFirst  engaged  in  farm-work,  and  afterwards 
as  a mason’s  apprentice,  he  started  for  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  friendless  and  penniless,  and  apprenticed 
himself  to  a house-painter.  He  proved  a capable 
and  industrious  workman,  and  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year  began  business  on  his  own  account.  By  energy 
and  by  doing  good  work  he  soon  secured  a large 
business  and  took  the  front  rank  in  the  trade.  IHs 
desire  to  benefit  his  workmen  and  do  away  with 
the  existing  antagonism  between  employer  and 
employed  led  him  to  take  M.  Fregier’s  advice,  and 
allow  the  workmen  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  master.  Besides,  he  compelled  people  to  be 
honest  by  issuing  pamphlets  exposing  the  tricks  of 
the  painting  trade  by  means  of  which  bad  and 
scamped  work  was  passed  off  for  good.  He  also 
discovered  a method  of  utilising  white  of  zinc, 
instead  of  white  of  lead,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen’s  health.  His  system  of  Profit-sharing 
(q.v.),  which  worked  most  successfully,  was  begun 
in  1842.  He  died  13th  July  1872. 

Le  Clerc,  John,  better  known  as  Johannes 
Clericus,  a Reformed  theologian  of  somewhat  free 
opinions,  was  born  at  Geneva,  19th  March  1657, 
made  his  studies  there  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
next  repaired  to  Grenoble,  Saumur,  Paris,  and 
London,  gradually  adopted  the  Remonstrant  theo- 
logy, and  became  in  1684  professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Remonstrant  seminary  at  Amsterdam.  In 
1728  a stroke  of  apoplexy  robbed  him  of  speech  ; 
he  died  on  8th  January  1736.  His  works  were 
over  seventy  in  number,  many  of  a polemical 
character.  In  his  controversy  with  Richard  Simon 
he  revealed  opinions  which  were  startling  then, 
however  innocent  now,  on  the  composition  and 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  on 
inspiration  generally,  and  especially  as  applied  to 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  His 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  began  with  Genesis  in 
1693,  and  were  not  completed  till  1731.  Another 
important  contribution  to  its  subject  was  his 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  of  Cotelerius 
(1698).  No  less  valuable  were  his  serial  publica- 
tions— Bibliothique  Universelle  et  Historique  (25 
vols.  1686-93),  BibliotMque  Choisie  (28  vols. 
1703-13),  and  Bibliothique  Ancienne  et  Moderne 
(29  vols.  1714-26). 

Lecluse.  See  Clusia. 

Lecocq,  Alexandre  Charles,  composer  of 
comic  operas,  was  born  at  Paris,  3d  June  1832,  and 
trained  at  the  Conservatoire.  From  his  first  suc- 
cessful opera,  le  Doctexir  Miracle  (1857),  he  shows 
Ofl'enbach’s  influence  and  tendency.  His  best- 
known  works  are  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angoi 
(1872),  Girofle-Girofla  (1874),  Le  Petit  Due  (1877). 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  Charles  Marie,  a great 
French  poet,  was  born  on  the  island  of  Reunion, 
October  23,  1818.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and 
after  some  years  of  travel  settled  to  a literary 
life  in  Paris.  His  early  enthusiasm  for  Fourier’s 
dreams  soon  disappeared  before  the  wisdom  learned 
of  experience,  but  his  ardent  temperament  found 
a more  lasting  poetic  impulse  in  Greek  ideals 
and  in  the  sympathetic  study  of  oriental  pan- 
theism. He  succeeded  to  Victor  Hugo’s  chair  at 
the  Academy  in  1886.  Besides  his  original  poems 
he  translated  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Hesiod,  the  Orphic  Hymns,  ^schylus, 
Horace,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  His  Pocmes 
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Antiques  (1852)  and  Poesies  Nouvelles  (1854) 
he  collected  as  Poesies  ConipUtes  (1858).  Other 
volumes  are  Poemes  Barhares  ( 1862),  Pocw!c.s  2'ra- 
yiques  ( 1884),  Berniers  Poemes  ( 1895 ).  He  died  17th 
July  1894.  He  exercised  a profound  influence  on 
all  the  younger  poets  of  his  time,  and  was  head  of 
a scliool  called,  from  their  organ,  ‘ Les  Parnassiens.’ 
He  has  a great  power  of  sympathy  with  the  dumb 
emotion  in  the  life  of  nature,  the  vaster  aspects  of 
which — the  virgin  forest,  the  immense  sea,  the 
profound  sky — the  reader  ever  feels  the  presence 
of,  like  the  ground-plan  on  which  his  poetic 
phantasies  are  built.  He  stands  aloof  from,  yet 
comprehends,  the  hot  emotions  that  perplex  the 
heart  of  man,  and  surveys  the  drama  of  the 
ages  not  with  the  eye  of  a Michelet  or  a Rugo, 
but  with  the  calm,  unimpassioned  intuition  of 
pure  intellect.  His  versification  is  marked  by 
classic  regularity  and  by  serene  faultlessness  of 
form. 

See  the  admirable  essays  by  Paul  Bourget  in  Nouveaux 
Essais  de  Psychologic  Contemporaine,  and  Jules  Lemaitre 
in  the  first  series  of  Les  Contemporains. 

Lecoiivreiir,  Adrienne,  actress,  was  born 
near  Chfilons,  5th  April  1692,  made  her  debut  at 
the  Coniedie  Franoaise  in  1717,  and  soon  became 
famous  for  her  power  as  an  actress,  her  fascinations, 
and  the  number  and  eminence  of  her  admirers, 
amongst  ivlioni  were  Marshal  Saxe,  Voltaire,  and 
Lord  Peterborough.  Her  death,  20th  March  1730, 
was  ascribed  to  poison  administered  by  a rival, 
the  Duchess  Bouillon.  This  is  the  plot  of  the  play 
by  Scribe  and  Legouve,  in  which  Kacliel,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  others  have  won  distinction.  See 
her  Lettres,  edited  by  Mouval  (1892). 


Lectern  (Lat.  lector  ium  or  lectricium),  a 


reading-desk  or  .stand, 
l)roperly  movable,  from 
which  the  Scripture 
lessons  {lectiones),  whicli 
form  portion  of  the 
various  church-services, 
are  chanted  or  read. 
The  lectern  is  of  very 
ancient  use,  of  various 
forms,  and  of  dift'erent 
materials.  The  most 
ancient  lecterns  are  of 
wood,  a beautiful  ex- 
ample of  which  is  that 
of  Ramsay  Church, 
Huntingdonshire  (about 
1450),  represented  in 
the  woodcut ; but  they 
were  frequently  also 
made  of  brass,  and 
often  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle  (the  .symbol  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist), 
the  outspread  wings  of 
which  form  the  frame 
supporting  the  volume. 
Sometimes  a ‘ pelican 
in  her  piety  ’ takes  the 
place  of  an  eagle. 


Lectioiiary.  See  Les.sons. 

Lectures.  At  most  British  universities, 
lectureships  have  been  endowed  for  the  perpetual 
dissemination  of  opinions  favoured  by  the  founder  ; 
and  to  these,  which  were  originally  almost  always 
of  a theological  or  religious  kind,  have  lately  been 
added  some  of  a wider  interest,  embracing  science, 
philosophy,  archajology,  history,  and  the  like. 
Among  theological  lectureships  in  England  of 
greater  or  less  antiquity  are  the  Bampton,  delivered 
at  Oxford  ; the  Hulsean,  at  Cambridge  ; the  Boyle, 
at  London ; the  Warburtonian,  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; 


the  Congregational  Union  lectures,  instituted  in 
1873  in  continuation  of  the  former  Congregational 
lectures  ; and  the  Hibbert  (in  comparative  religion), 
at  Oxford  and  London.  The  Donnellan  lectures  are 
given  at  Dublin  ; the  Baird,  Croall,  and  Cunningham 
lectures,  at  Edinburgh.  The  F ernley  lecturers  follow 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conference.  Courses  of  Gifford  lectures  on  natural 
religion  are  delivered  at  all  the  Scotch  univereities, 
while  the  Burnett  lectures — hardly  now  to  be 
recognised  as  identical  with  the  original  foundation 
— are  connected  with  Aberdeen.  At  Cambridge 
are  the  Rede  lecture  and  the  Claik  lectures  in 
English  literature ; at  Edinburgh,  the  Rhind  in 
archeology  ; while  the  chief  towns  in  Scotland  are 
visited  by  the  Combe  lecturers  on  physiology,  and 
peripatetic  Unitarians  of  the  M'Quaker  founda- 
tion. Distinct  from  these  are  such  professorships 
for  a fixed  period  as  those  of  poetry  and  art  at 
Oxford ; the  endowed  readerships,  as  in  ancient 
history  and  the  like,  at  the  universities ; the 
courses  of  lectures  given  at  the  Royal  Institution 
or  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution ; or 
endowments  for  special  purposes,  as  the  Harvey, 
Croonian,  and  Plumian  orations.  The  Lowell 
Institute  at  Boston  provides  annual  courses  of  free 
public  lectures  on  religion,  science,  and  the  arts, 
and  since  its  foundation  (1839-40)  has  found 
audience  for  many  distinguished  English  as  well 
as  American  lecturers.  See  separate  articles  on  the 
juore  important  of  the  above  lectures. 

Lecythidaceiie,  a natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  or  sub-order  of  Myrtacese,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  being  that  the  fruit  is  a large 
woody  capsule,  with  a number  of  cells,  which  in 
some  species  remains  closed,  and  in  some  opens 
with  a lid.  All  the  known  species,  about  forty, 
are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America. 
Brazil  Nuts  (q.v.)  and  Sapircaia Nuts  (q.v.)  are  the 
seeds  of  trees  of  this  order.  The  Cannon-ball  Tree 
(q.v.)  belongs  to  it. 

Leda,  in  Greek  Mythology,  the  Avife  of  the 
Spartan  king  Tyndai  eus,  whom  Jupiter  visited  in 
the  disguise  of  a swan.  The  commonest  legend 
makes  her  the  mother  of  both  Castor  and  Pollux 
(q.v.)  by  the  god.  The  story  has  supplied  a theme 
for  many  Avorks  of  art. 

Ledbury,  a pleasant,  old-fashioned  market- 
toAvn  of  Herefordshire,  13  miles  ESE.  of  Hereford. 
It  has  an  interesting  church,  Romanesque  to  Per- 
pendicular in  style,  St  Catharine’s  Hospital  ( 1232  ; 
rebuilt  1822),  and  a clock-toA\’er  (1890)  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs  BroAvning  (q.v.).  Pop.  of  parish 
(1851)  4264;  (1891)  4303. 

Ledru-Rollin,  Alexandre  Auguste,  ‘the 
tribune  of  the  revolution  of  February  (1848),  as 
Louis  Blanc  Avas  its  apostle  and  Lamartine  its 
orator  ’ (Victor  Hugo),  Avas  born  in  the  house  of 
Scarron  at  Fontenay,  near  Paris,  2d  February  1807. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  he  made  a name 
as  defender  of  Republican  journalists  and  men  of 
like  vieAvs  during  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe, 
and  subsequently  obtained  a great  reputation  as 
a democratic  agitator  and  leader  of  the  Avorking- 
men’s  party.  He  was  elected  in  1841  deputy  for 
Le  Mans,  and  sat  of  course  on  the  extreme  Left. 
Visiting  Ireland  at  the  height  of  O’Connell’s 
agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  he  was  present 
at  several  of  the  Liberator’s  monster  meetings,  and 
at  Tara  Avas  hailed  as  a delegate  from  France. 
In  1846  he  published  an  Appel  aux  Travailleurs, 
in  Avhich  he  declared  ‘universal  suffrage’  to  be 
the  only  panacea  for  the  miseries  of  the  Avorking- 
classes.  He  Avas  an  active  pi-omoter  of  the  reform- 
meetings  that  preceded  the  commotions  of  1848. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  as  minister 
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of  the  Interior,  and  in  May  was  elected  one  of  the 
live  in  whose  hands  the  Constituent  Assembly 
})laced  the  interim  government.  But  he  offended 
Ids  supporters,  his  colleagues,  and  the  moderates  bj^ 
his  arbitrary  and  injudicious  conduct,  and  resigned 
his  portfolio  on  28th  June.  He  next  ventured  on 
a candidature  for  tlie  presidency  against  Louis 
Napoleon  in  December,  but  was  ignominiously 
beaten.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  provoke  an 
insurrection  against  his  fortunate  rival,  on  13th 
June  1849,  put  an  end  to  his  political  activity 
and  his  influence.  He  fled  to  England,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  sought 
to  control  from  one  centre  the  democratic  agitations 
tliroughout  Europe,  and  so  give  unity  and  consist- 
ency of  purpose  to  their  efforts  ; and  he  signed  the 
manifestoes  of  the  revolutionary  committee  along 
with  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  Huge.  But  in  less 
than  a year  he  published  a pas.sionate  invective 
against  the  land  which  had  given  him  an  asylum, 
De  la  Dicadence  de  V Anglcterre.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  he  lived  alternately  in  London  and 
Brussels,  being  only  amnestied  in  1870.  After  his 
return  to  France  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
in  1871,  and  again  in  1874.  He  died  on  31st 
December  1874,  at  Fontenay.  His  Disconrs 
Politiques  et  Merits  Divers  appeared  in  2 vols.  1879. 
Leduc.  See  Viollet-le-Duc. 

Ledum,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ericacere, 
sub-order  Khodorete,  consisting  of  small  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  comparatively  large  flowers,  of  which 
the  corolla  is  cut  into  five  deep  petal-like  segments. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Euroj)e  and  North 
America  ; some  of  them  are  common  to  both.  The 
leaves  of  L.  latifolhim  are  said  to  be  used  in  Lab- 
rador as  a substitute  for  tea,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Labrador  Tea.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
party,  in  the  arctic  expedition  of  1819-22,  used  in 
the  same  way  the  Ledum  pahistre,  which  produced 
a beverage  -with  a smell  resembling  rhubarb,  yet 
they  found  it  refreshing.  The  leaves  of  both  these 
shrubs  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  render  beer 
heady.  They  are  regarded  as  useful  in  agues, 
dysentery,  and  diarrhoea. 

Lee,  Ann.  See  Shakers. 

Lee,  Frederic  Richard,  an  English  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  in 
.lune  1798,  and  chose  the  army  for  his  profession. 
But  being  obliged  by  ill-health  to  quit  it,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  painting  ( 1818)  and  Avas  a constant 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1824  till  1870. 
He  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  1834  and  R.A.  in 
1838,  retiring  in  1871.  Lee  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  national  painters  of  his  day,  the  river 
scenery,  parks,  leafy  lanes,  and  picturesque 
villages  of  his  native  country  forming  the  favourite 
subjects  of  his  pencil.  He  died  in  Cape  Colony, 
4th  June  1879. 

Lee,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Tweedmouth, 
11th  November  1804,  and  educated  at  Berwick 
(where  he  Avas  also  for  a time  a boat-builder) 
and  St  AndreAvs.  In  1833  he  became  minister 
of  a chapel  of  ease  at  Arbroath ; in  1836  he  Avas 
transferred  to  Campsie,  and  in  1843,  after  the  Dis- 
ruption, to  the  vacated  charge  of  Old  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh.  In  1846  he  AA'as  appointed  also  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  one  of  the 
Queen’s  chaplains.  In  1844  he  received  his  doctor- 
ate from  St  AndrcAvs.  In  1857  he  began  his 
reform  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  church-service.  He 
restored  the  reading  of  prayers,  as  Avell  as  the 
custom  of  kneeling  at  prayer  and  standing  during 
the  singing ; and  in  1863  he  introduced  a harmonium, 
in  1865  an  organ,  into  his  church.  These  ‘ innova- 
tions ’ brought  doAvn  upon  him  bitter  and  harassing 
attacks,  extending  over  many  years ; and  ‘ the 
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Greyfriars  case  ’ Avas  still  pending  before  the 
General  Assembly  when,  on  22d  May  1867,  Lee 
fell  from  his  horse  in  Princes  Street,  struck  with 
paralysis.  He  died  at  Torquay,  14th  March  1868. 

His  works  include  a Handbook  of  Devotion,  Prayers  for 
Public  Worship  (3d  ed.  1863),  a iJc/ere«ce  Bible 
The  Family  and  its  Duties  (1863).  and  The  Reform,  of 
the  Church  (1864).  See  Life  by  R.  H.  Story  (2  vols. 
1870). 

Lee,  Robert  Edavard,  Avas  fifth  in  descent 
from  Richard  Lee  of  Shropshire,  England,  avIio 
emigrated  to  Virginia  in  the  copyright  isso  in  u.s. 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  ancestor  ty  j.  b.  Lippincott 
of  the  Lee  family  in  Virginia  company, 
received  large  grants  of  land  located  betAveen  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  knoAvn  as  the 
Northern  Neck,  and  here  he  built  the  original 
Stratford  House,  Avhich  Avas  burned  some  years 
after.  In  the  later  edifice,  erected  by  his  grand- 
son, Thomas  Lee  of  Stratford,  Avere  born  the 
distinguished  brothers,  Richard  Henry  Lee  (1732- 
94),  mover  of  the  resolution  in  favour  of  American 
Independence  and  a signer  of  the  Declaration ; 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  (1734-97),  a signer  of  the 
Declaration;  and  William  (1737-95)  and  Arthur 
Lee  (1740-92),  diplomatists.  There  also,  on  19th 
January  1807,  Avas  born  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
the  son  of  General  Henry  Lee,  a cousin  of  the 
Ijreceding.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  lost  his  father, 
and  at  eighteen  he  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  He  graduated  second  in  his  class 
in  1829,  and  received  a second-lieutenant’s  com- 
mission in  the  engineers.  In  1832  he  married  Mary 
Custis,  daughter  of  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  adopted  son  of  George  Washington,  and 
grandson  of  his  Avife  by  her  first  marriage.  He 
became  first-lieutenant  in  1836,  and  captain  in 
1838.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  Avar  in 
1846  he  Avas  appointed  chief-engineer  of  the  central 
army  in  Mexico.  General  Winfield  Scott  praised 
him  highly  in  official  reports  for  his  services 
at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  At  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec  he  Avas  severely  Avounded,  and  for 
meritorious  services  received  his  third  brevet 
pi'omotion  in  i-ank.  In  1852  Colonel  Lee  AA'as 
in  command  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  in  the  three  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration greatly  improved  its  efficiency  as  a 
training  school  for  officers.  His  next  service 

Avas  as  an  officer  of  cavalry  on  the  Texan  border 
in  1855-59.  When  on  a furlough  in  October 

1859,  the  time  of  the  John  BroAvn  raid,  he  Avas 
put  in  command  of  a small  force  and  ordered 
to  Harper’s  Ferry  to  capture  the  insurgents. 
Colonel  Lee  Avas  in  command  of  the  department 
of  Texas  in  1860,  but  Avas  recalled  to  Washington 
early  in  1861  Avhen  the  ‘irrepressible  conflict’ 
betAveen  the  free  and  the  slave  states  seemed 
imminent.  When  Lee  reached  the  capital  in 
March  1861,  seven  states  had  passed  ordinances 
of  secession  from  the  Union,  and  had  formed 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  Virginia  seceded  from 
the  Union  on  April  17,  and  Colonel  Lee,  believ- 
ing that  his  supreme  political  allegiance  Avas  due 
to  his  state  rather  than  to  the  Union,  felt  com- 
pelled to  send  his  resignation  to  General  Scott, 
which  he  did  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  bitter 
struggle  betAveen  his  jjcrsonal  preferences  and  his 
high  sense  of  duty  is  shoAvn  in  the  Avoids  of  his 
Avife,  Avritten  to  a friend  at  the  time.  ‘My  hus- 
band has  Avept  tears  of  blood  over  this  terrible 
Avar ; but  he  must  as  a man  and  a Virginian  share 
the  destiny  of  his  state,  Avhich  has  solemnly  pro- 
nounced for  independence.  ’ Within  tAvo  days  after 
his  resignation  from  the  United  States  army  he 
Avas  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  Virginia. 

General  Lee  Avas  devoutly  religious,  and  a life- 
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long  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
His  purpose  to  draw  his  sword  only  in  defence  of 
his  native  state  was  modified  hy  its  joining  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  change  of  the 
capital  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Richmond, 
Virginia.  When  the  Confederate  Congress  met  in 
Richmond,  with  representatives  from  eleven  states, 
in  May  1861,  five  brigadier-generals  were  appointed, 
of  whom  Lee  ranked  third.  He  had  at  first  no 
active  command,  but  remained  at  Richmond  to 
superintend  the  defences  of  the  city  till  the  autumn, 
when  he  was  sent  to  oppose  General  Rosecrans  in 
West  Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  sent 
to  supervise  the  coast  defences  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina ; but  when  McClellan's  ‘ on  to 
Richmond’  advance  with  100,000  men  was  assured, 
Lee  was  summoned  to  the  capital.  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  chief  in  command,  was  disabled  by  a 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  May  31,  1862, 
and  Lee  was  put  in  command  of  the  army  around 
Richmond.  The  masterly  strategy  displayed  by 
Lee,  and  the  desperate  fighting  of  his  army  in  the 
famous  seven  days’  battles  around  Richmond,  de- 
feated the  purposes  of  McClellan’s  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, and  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the  war 
than  to  personal  biography.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  battles  and  strategy  in  opposing  Genei-al 
Pope’s  movements,  his  invasion  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  prominent  events  of  the 
war.  The  increasing  resources  of  the  North  and 
the  decreasing  resources  of  the  South  could  only 
result  in  the  final  success  of  the  former.  It  Avas  no 
neAvs  to  Lee  to  be  told  of  ‘ the  hopelessness  of 
further  resistance  ’ by  General  Grant  in  his  note  of 
April  7,  1865,  and  the  common  desire  of  both  com- 
manders ‘ to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood  ’ Avas 
creditable  to  both.  On  April  9,  1865,  Lee  surren- 
dered his  army  of  about  27,805  men  to  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Courthouse,  Virginia,  and 
the  four  years’  Avar  Avas  practically  ended.  That 
General  Lee  undertook  ill-judged  movements,  as  his 
advance  into  Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  trusted  too 
much  to  his  lieutenants  in  matters  of  importance, 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  critics ; and  prob- 
ably his  unAvillingness  to  throAv  blame  on  govern- 
ment officials  Avho  planned,  and  on  subordinates  to 
Avhom  he  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  plans  or 
parts  of  them,  has  given  more  apparent  than  de- 
served grounds  for  such  criticisms.  After  the  close 
of  the  Avar  he  frankly  accepted  the  result,  and 
although  deprived  of  his  former  property  at  Arling- 
ton on  the  Potomac,  and  the  White  House  on  the 
Pamunky,  he  declined  proffered  offers  of  pecuniary 
aid,  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington 
College,  since  called  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  the  proper  duties  of  a 
college  president,  gaining  the  affectionate  esteem 
of  the  faculty  and  students  as  he  had  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  tAvo  armies  in  former  year's. 

Exposure  in  the  field  in  1863  had  resulted  in 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  Avhich 
became  more  painful  and  frequent  from  exposure 
to  cold  or  violent  exercise,  till  a severe  attack  in 
1869  greatly  impaired  his  heart’s  action.  Fi'om  a 
second  attack,  in  September  1870,  he  did  not  re- 
cover, but  grcAV  Aveaker  till  his  death,  October  12, 

1870.  His  AvidoAv  died  in  Lexington,  Virginia, 
November  6,  1873.  General  Lee  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  George 
Washington  Custis  Lee,  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  at  West  Point  in  1854,  resigned  as 
first-lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army  in  1861, 
Avas  an  aide-de-camp  to  Jefferson  Davis,  1861-63, 
major-general  of  a division  of  the  army  of  northern 
Virginia  in  1864,  and  successor  of  his  father  as 
president  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 

1871.  William  Henry  Eitzhugh  Lee,  the  second 


son,  Avas  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
major-general  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  Avas  elected  to  the  50th  and  51st  congresses. 
Captain  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Confederate  cavalry 
Avas  the  third  son. 

A bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General  Lee,  by 
Mercie  of  Paris,  erected  mainly  by  the  Avomen  of 
the  South,  Avas  unveiled  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
1890.  The  height  of  the  Avhole  stracture,  including 
an  elaborate  monumental  pedestal,  is  61  feet  2 
inches,  the  equestrian  figure  being  22  feet  2 inches. 
Seethe  Life  l)y  J.  E.  Cooke  (1871),  tliat  by  Long 
( 1887 ),  and  that  by  his  nepheAV,  Eitzhugh  Lee  ( 1894 ). 

Lee,  Samuel,  an  English  orientalist,  Avas  born, 
14th  May  1783,  at  Longnor,  in  Shropshire,  studied 
at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1819  Avas  chosen 
professor  of  Arabic,  and  in  1831  regius  professor 
of  HebreAv,  and  died  rector  of  Barley,  in  Hertford- 
shire, 16th  December  1852.  His  reputation  rests 
upon  a Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  ( 1827) ; 
Book  of  Job,  tranduted  from  the  Original  Hebrew 
(3  vols.  1837) ; Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  English  Lexi- 
con (1840);  a translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the 
Travels  of  Ibn-Batuta  ( 1833)  and  from  the  Syriac 
of  the  Theophaniu  of  Eusebius  (1843).  He  also 
Avrote  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptiires 
(1830),  Events  and  Times  of  the  Visions  of  Daniel 
and  St  John  (1851),  and  an  Inquiry  into  Prophecy 
( 1849).  He  took  charge,  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  of  editions  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Syriac  Ncav  Testament  or  Peshito,  the 
Malay,  Persian,  and  Hindustani  Bibles,  and  the 
Psalms  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 

Leech,  John,  humorous  draughtsman,  was 
born,  oif  Irish  descent,  in  London,  29th  August 
1817,  his  father,  a cultured  and  e.xcellent  man, 
being  landlord  of  the  London  Coffee  House,  Lud- 
gate  Hill.  He  Avas  educated  at  the  Charterhouse, 
Avhere  he  Avas  a felloAV-pupil  of  Thackeray’s,  his 
friend  throughout  life,  Avho  at  school  Avas  deemed 
the  better  caricaturist  of  the  tAvo,  and  avIio  after- 
Avards  published  an  admirable  estimate  of  Leech’s 
art  {Quarterly  Review,  December  1854).  He 
next  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  and  during 
his  attendance  at  St  BartholomeAv’s  Hospital  his 
artistic  skill  found  exercise  in  the  production  of 
anatomical  draAvings.  Before  long  he  adopted  art 
as  a profession,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  pub- 
lished Etchings  and  Sketchings,  by  A.  Pen,  Esq. 
About  1838  he  Avas  contributing  to  Bell’s  Life; 
and  in  the  fourth  number  of  Punch,  7th  August 
1841,  Ave  find  his  first  contribution  to  the  journal 
Avith  Avhich  his  name  is  most  closely  associated, 
and  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  connected  till  the  time  of 
liis  death.  The  cartoons  Avhich  he  designed  for 
Punch,  especially  those  dealing  Avith  incidents  in 
the  political  life  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  poAverful  and 
terrible  ‘General  Fevrier  turned  Traitor,’  are 
full  of  high  qualities,  and  have  been  published 
separately.  But  even  more  delightful  are  the 
smaller  Avoodcuts,  draAvn  easily  and  freely,  and 
dealing  in  gently  humorous  fashion  Avith  subjects 
of  everyday  life.  In  these,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  ‘he  has  entered  Avith  genial  sympathy  into 
every  phase  of  the  many-sided  English  life  of 
the  hunting-field,  the  seaside,  the  ballroom,  the 
draAving-room,  and  the  nursery,’  ‘he  has  turned 
caricature  into  character,  and  left  behind  him 
not  a little  of  the  history  of  his  time  and  its 
follies  sketched  Avith  inimitable  grace.’  Various 
series  of  these  designs  have  been  collected  in 
volumes  entitled  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character 
from  the  Collection  of  Mr  Punch;  and  in  1862 
a collection  of  them,  enlarged  by  a mechanical 
process,  and  coloured  by  the  artist  himself  in  a 
combination  of  oil-  and  Avater-colours,  Avas  brought 
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together  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London,  and  formed 
an  exceptionally  popular  exhibition.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  work  for  Flinch  Leech  contributed  much  to 
other  journals  and  publications,  including  Avoodcuts 
in  Once  a Week  (1859-62)  and  The  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  (1856),  in  The  Comic  English  and  Latin 
Grammars  (1840),  Hood’s  Comic  Annual 
•Smith’s  Wassail  Bold  (1843),  A Little  Tour  in 
Ireland  (1859);  etchings  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany 
xnA  Jerrold’s  Shilling  Magazine,  in  the  Christmas 
books  of  Dickens,  the  Comic  History  of  England 
{ 1847-48),  the  Comic  History  of  Rome  (1852),  and 
the  Handley  Cross  sporting  novels  ; and  also  drew 
several  lithographed  series,  of  Avhich  Portraits  of 
the  Children  of  the  Mobility  (1841)  is  the  juost 
important.  At  length  the  artist’s  health  began 
to  suffer  from  incessant  overproduction,  he  fell 
into  a state  of  nervous  irritability  and  prostra- 
tion, and  died  at  Kensington,  29th  October  1864. 
See  Dr  John  Brown’s  John  Leech  (1882),  F.  G. 
Kittow’fi  Biographical  Sketch  (1883),  and  the  Life 
by  W.  P.  Frith,  II.  A.  (1891). 

Lee-Chee.  See  Litchi. 

Leeclies  ( A.  S.  Icece,  ‘ a physician  ; ’ Hirudinea 
or  Discophora),  a class  of  worm-like  animals, 
usually  suctorial  parasites,  sometimes  genuinely 
carnivorous.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  fresh 
and  salt  water,  and  occasionally  on  land.  The 
body  is  extensile  and  ringed,  but  the  superficial 
rings  do  not  correspond  to  the  true  segments ; no 
appendages  are  present,  but  there  is  a j)osterioi- 
attaching  sucker,  and  the  mouth  is  powerfully 
suctorial ; the  body-cavity  is  almost  obliterated 
by  a spongy  growth  of  connective  tissue ; the 
animals  are  hermaphrodite. 

The  Medicinal  Leech  [Hirudo  medicinalis), 
formerly  much  used  in  blood-letting,  has  a 
slightly  flattened  body  2 or  3 inches  in  length, 
greenish  black  in  colour,  mottled  on  the  under 
side,  and  with  six  rows  of  reddish  and  yellowish 
spots  along  the  back.  The  skin  is  slimy  and 
frequently  casts  its  cuticle ; there  are  102  super- 
ficial skin-rings,  with  sense-spots  on  every  hfth, 
while  ten  distinct  eye-spots  are  borne  on  the  head. 


The  Medicinal  Leech  (Hirudo  medicinalis). 


The  animal  is  very  muscular,  moves  rapidly  by 
alternately  fixing  its  oral  and  posterior  suckers,  and 
swims  with  graceful  undulations.  The  mouth  con- 
tains three  semicircular  ‘saws,’ each  with  eighty 
to  ninety  minute  teeth  of  lime  and  chitine,  by  the 
saw-like  action  of  which  the  leech  gives  its  char- 
acteristic triradiate  bite.  From  animals  thus 
bitten  the  leech  sucks  blood,  and  falls  off  when  its 
many-pouched  gut  is  gorged.  A secretion  from 
the  pharynx  seems  to  keep  the  blood  from  coagu- 
lating, and  after  a heavy  meal  the  leech  can  fast 
and  digest  for  a year.  Its  opportunities  are  in 
many  circumstances  feAV  and  far  between,  but  it 
certainly  makes  the  most  of  them.  About  the 
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leech’s  OAvn  blood,  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  is 
coloured  red  Avith  liEemoglobin.  Leeches  are  at 
home  in  sIoav  streams  and  in  marshes,  sometimes 
venturing  ashore  in  search  of  victims  higher  than 
the  insect  larvte,  fishes,  and  amphibians  Avhich  they 
may  hit  upon  in  the  Avater.  The  eggs  are  laid 
about  June  in  the  moist  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
Avater,  and  are  enclosed  in  cocoons  Avhich  are 
secreted  from  the  skin.  The  groAvth  of  the  young 
leech  is  sIoav,  may  continue  in  fact  for  four  or  five 
years,  Avhile  the  total  length  of  life  sometimes 
reaches  a score.  The  medicinal  species  occurs  in 
Britain,  but  is  much  commoner  on  the  Continent. 
When  the  medical  use  of  leeches,  Avhich  is  of 
ancient  origin,  Avas  a constant  practice,  tlie  SAvamps 
of  Avestern  France  Avere  very  important  sources  of 
supply.  There  the  vampires  Avere  sometimes  fed 
by  driving  old  horses  or  cattle  into  the  enclosures, 
and  the  primitive  custom  of  Avading  in  the  Avater 
till  the  leeches  fix  on  the  bare  legs  is  still  practised 
by  collectors.  It  is  calculated  that  thirty  millions 
used  to  be  employed  annually  for  medical  purposes 
in  France  and  England,  but  noAvadays  they  have 
gone  much  out  of  fashion ; yet  a hatchery  near 
Hildesheim  still  raises  some  3i  millions  annually. 
When  kept  by  apothecaries  they  ought  to  be 
alloAved  free  play  in  a closed  glass  aquarium  Avith 
water-plants,  instead  of  being  huddled  together  in 
a dark  A'essel. 

Leeching,  or  the  application  of  leeches  for  the 
purpose  of  abstracting  blood,  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  venesection,  Avhere  general  depletion  is 
indicated,  particularly  in  children  ; but  Jiuicli  more 
often  for  the  purpose  of  local  depletion  in  localised 
inflammations.  In  the  diseases  of  infants  and 
young  children,  leeches  must  be  applied  Avith 
caution.  In  applying  leeches  the  part  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  leeches,  after  being 
dried  by  rubbing  them  in  a clean  linen  cloth, 
should  be  jdaced  in  an  open  pill-box,  or  in  a Avine- 
glass,  and  ajAplied  to  the  spot  at  Avhich  it  is  desired 
that  they  should  attach  themselves.  When  it  is 
Avished  to  affix  a leech  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
it  is  placed  in  a narroAv  tube  called  a leech-glass. 
When  the  animals  Avill  not  attach  themselves 
readily  they  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  bite  by 
'moistening  the  p)art  Avith  milk  or  blood.  They 
usually  drop  off  Avhen  filled ; if  they  do  not,  they 
may  be  induced  to  do  so  by  sprinkling  them  Avith 
common  salt ; they  must  never  be  pulled  aAvay. 
The  quantity  of  blood  Avhich  a leech  is  capable 
of  draAving  may  be  estimated  on  an  average  at 
about  a drachm  and  a half,  besides  Avhat  flows 
from  the  Avound  after  it  has  fallen  off.  It  is  usually 
desirable  to  promote  to  some  extent  this  floAV, 
Avhich  is  readily  done  by  the  application  of  Avarni 
fomentations  or  poultices.  The  bleeding  generally 
stops  spontaneously  after  a short  time ; if  it  goes 
on  lono'er  than  is  desirable,  the  application  of  the 
fluff  of  a hat,  or  of  a bit  of  cobAveb,  Avill  usually 
check  it.  If  these  means  fail,  a little  cone  of  lint 
should  be  inserted  into  the  bite,  over  Avhich  a com- 
press should  be  laid  and  a bandage  applied  ; or  the 
bite  should  be  touched  Avith  a stick  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ( lunar  caustic ) scraped  to  a point.  Leeches, 
Avhen  applied  to  the  mouth  or  interior  of  the  nose, 
have  been  occasionally  SAvalloAved,  and  have  given 
rise  to  very  unpleasant  symptoms.  A moderately 
strong  solution  of  common  salt  readily  dislodges 
them.  The  ‘artificial  leech,’ .sometimes  used,  is  a 
mechanical  arrangement  for  producing  a small 
freely-bleeding  Avound  in  the  skin. 

The  Horse-leech  (Hmmopis  sanguisugu),  Avhose 
‘ daughters  ’ (Avhether  of  this  precise  species  or  not) 
‘cry  Give,  give,’  is  common  in  Britain  and  else- 
Avhere.  It  is  about  4J  inches  in  length,  feeds 
largely  on  eartliAvorms,  but  has  blunt  teeth,  and  is 
not  used  medicinally.  Another  horse-leech  is  the 
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voracious  Aulastoma,  which  is  carnivorous  rather 
than  parasitic.  Among  the  numerous  land-leeches 
which  attack  horses,  cattle,  and  men,  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  is  Hmmadipsa  ceylonica,  graphi- 
cally described  by  Sir  James  S.  Tennent.  It  is 
only  about  an  inch  long  and  as  thin  as  a knitting- 
needle,  but  it  pursues  its  desired  victims  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  and  makes  itself  most  irksome 
both  to  man  and  beast.  So  abundant  are  land- 
leeches  in  some  warm  and  moist  parts  of  the  East 
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that  soldiers  and  workmen  are  sometimes  fatally 
weakened  by  the  minute  but  persistent  blood- 
letting. All  the  above  and  some  other  genera, 
such  as  the  eight-eyed  Nephelis  of  our  ponds,  are 
called  Gnathobdellidm,  being  usually  provided 
with  three  tooth-plates,  but  without  a ‘ proboscis.  ’ 
In  another  set,  Rhyncobdellidm,  the  forepart  of 
the  body  is  retractile  and  forms  a proboscis.  Here 
are  included  many  interesting  forms  ; the  little 
fresh-Avater  Clepsine,  sometimes  found  with  the 
young  attached  to  the  parent ; the  large,  Avarty, 
marine  Pontobdella,  Avhich  fastens  on  rays  ; Pisci- 
cola  on  fresh-Avatei’  lishes,  such  as  perch  and  carp  ; 
and  Branchellion,  with  numerous  lateral  leaflets  of 
skin.  The  largest  leech  knoAvn  is  the  South 
American  Macrobdella  valdiviana,  a carnivorous 
form  living  in  moist  earth,  and  sometimes  said 
to  measure  tAvo  feet  and  a half. 

See  C.  O.  Whitman  in  Quart.  Jour.  Mkr.  Sci.  for 
1886;  Moquin-Tandon,  Moiiographie  de  la  Fainille  des 
Hirudinees,  with  Atlas  (2d  ed.  1846);  Verill,  Fresh-water 
Leeches  (Washington,  1875). 

LecdSt  the  first  toAvn  in  Yorkshire,  and  fifth  in 
England  in  point  of  populatioii,  is  a parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  returning  since  1885  five 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  By  rail  it 
is  25^  miles  S\V.  of  York,  196  NN\Y.  of  London, 
and  112  SSE.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north-Avest  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aire,  and  is  the  seat  of  important 
manufactures,  especially  of  clothing  in  all  its 
branches.  The  ready-made  clothing  industry, 
especially,  gives  employment  to  more  hands  than 
anything  else.  The  Avoollen  trade  carried  on 
here,  and  in  the  surrounding  toAvns  and  villages, 
exceeds  in  extent  that  of  any  other  part  of 
England.  It  has  been  estimated  that  general 
goods  to  the  annual  A’alue  of  £11,000,000  pass 
through  the  Avarehouses  in  Leeds.  The  iron  in- 
dustries, Avhich  have  been  largely  developed, 
employ  about  30,000  persons,  and  are  noAv  as 
important  as  tbe  Avoollen  manufactures.  The 
manufacture  of  leather  is  carried  on  in  some  of 
the  largest  tanneries  in  the  kingdom,  and  about 
100  firms  are  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes. 
The  other  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  loco- 
motives (both  for  rail  and  traniAvay),  agricultural 
machines,  glass,  paper,  tobacco,  oil,  chemicals, 
earthenAvare,  Avorsted,  and  silk.  Formerly  flax- 
spinning  Avas  extensively  carried  on,  but  it  is 
noAv  fast  dying  out.  It  AA'ill  thus  be  seen  that 
Leeds  depends  for  its  prosperity  not  upon  any 
one  staple  industry,  but  upon  the  great  variety 
of  its  manufactured  products.  The  goods  traflic 
by  rail,  canal,  and  river  is  immense. 

There  are  thirty-four  churches  in  Leeds,  eight 
Roman  Catholic  and  about  eighty  dissenting 
places  of  Avorship.  The  chief  church  is  St  Peter’s, 
which  is  in  Kirkgate,  and  Avas  rebuilt  in  1838 
at  a cost  of  £29,770.  It  is  180  feet  long  by 


86  Avide ; the  toAver  is  1.39  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains a peal  of  thirteen  bells.  The  church  also 
contains  some  fine  monuments,  one  of  Avhich  Avas 
erected  in  memoiy  of  those  natives  of  Leeds 
Avho  fell  in  the  Crimea.  The  most  interesting 
church  in  the  toAvn  is  St  John’s,  NeAv  Briggate, 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Neile  in  1634,  an  al- 
most unique  example  of  a ‘ Laudian  ’ church, 
and  still  retaining  the  original  fittings.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  chiefly  of  recent 
erection.  The  toAvn-hall,  completed  in  1858,  is 
250  feet  long,  200  feet  broad,  and  the  toAver 
is  225  feet  high.  It  coveis  5600  square  yards. 
The  great  hall  is  161  feet  long,  72  feet  wide, 
and  75  feet  high.  It  is  richly  decorated,  and 
contains  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
organs  in  Europe,  besides  statues  of  EdAvard 
Baines  and  Robert  Hall,  formerly  members  foi- 
the  borough.  There  are  also  colossal  statues  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  in  the 
vestibule,  and  of  Wellington  in  the  front  of  the 
building.  Contiguous  to  the  toAvn-hall  are  the 
municipal  buildings  (comprising,  besides  the  vari- 
ous corporate  offices,  reading-room,  free  library, 
and  fine  art  galleiy),  and  the  school-board  offices, 
the  Avhole  forming  tAVo  handsome  and  substantial 
blocks  of  buildings. 

The  General  Inlii-maiy  Avas  erected  in  1868  fr;)m 
designs  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  at  a cost  of  £120,000, 
and  contains  accommodation  for  300  in-patients. 
The  mechanics’  instilTite,  erected  in  1867  at  a 
cost  of  £25,000,  contains  a lecture-hall  accommo- 
dating 1700  persons.  The  grammar-school,  built 
in  1859,  at  a cost  of  £13,000,  from  designs  by 
Barry,  is  a cruciform  Decorated  structure.  Other 
buildings  are  the  Corn  Exchange,  a hand.sonie 
structure  of  an  oval  form  ; the  new  post-office 
(fronting  the  handsome  City  Square);  the  York- 
shire Penny  Bank  ; BroAvn’s  Bank  ; the  Coliseum, 
the  most  convenient  public  hall  in  the  tOAvn ; 
the  Philosophical  Hall,  Avith  a fine  museum  ; the 
Wesleyan  training-college,  erected  in  1868  ; Turkish 
Baths  (cost  £14,000)  ; Beckett’s  Bank,  a line  Avork 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  There  is  also  a library  of  80,000 
volumes,  founded  by  Priestley  in  1768.  Among 
charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Dispensary  ; Hospital  for  Women  and  Children ; 
Tradesmaii’s  Benevolent  Society ; Industrial 
Schools  ; Convalescent  Home  ; a handsome  AA'ork- 
house ; the  Reformatory  at  Adel,  Avhere  about 
sixty  juvenile  criminals  are  usefully  employed  in 
agricultural  and  other  occupations.  Leeds  has  also 
a Royal  Exchange,  Avhich  Avas  opened  in  1875,  a 
Stock  Exchange,  two  general  markets  — one  of 
Avhich  is  a handsome  structure  of  iron  and  glass — a 
iieAV  c.attle-market,  Avhite-cloth  hall,  three  terminal 
raihvay  stations  giving  access  to  seven  railway 
companies,  eleven  banks,  and  four  theatres.  The 
old  coloured-cloth  hall  Avas  pulled  doAvn  in  1889. 
The  Yorkshire  College,  an  imi)ortantceutre  of  higher 
education  established  in  1874,  has  noAV  nearly  forty 
professors  and  instructors  in  its  two  departments 
of  science,  technology,  and  arts  and  of  medicine ; 
it  is  alfiliated  to  the  Victoria  University.  A large 
and  imposing  ))ile  of  Gothic  buildings  Avas  devoted 
to  its  use  in  1885;  the  neAV  School  of  Medicine, 
opened  in  1894,  cost  £40,000.  Some  sixty  Board 
schools,  accommodating  65,000  children,  have  been 
erected  since  1870,  including  the  Central  Higher 
Grade  School  for  2000  scholars,  opened  in  1889, 
and  the  Southern  Higher  Gnide  School.  A com- 
plete system  of  tram-lines  radiates  from  the  centre 
of  the  toAvn  to  all  the  outlying  suburbs,  electricity 
(on  the  trolley  system)  being  the  motive-poAver. 
Kirkstall  Abbey  (q.v.)  is  about  3 miles  from  Leeds. 
Roundhay  Park,  3 miles  from  Leeds,  Avas  bought 
by  the  corporation  in  1872,  at  a cost  of  £140,000, 
and  converted  into  a recreation  ground  for  the 
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use  of  the  public.  Adel  Church,  about  4 miles 
from  Leeds,  was  erected  1140.  Near  it  have  been 
found  remains  of  a Roman  station.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 
172,270;  (1881)  309,112;  (1891)  pop.  of  borough— 
since  1888  a ‘ county  borough  ’ — 367,505.  Since  1893 
the  mayor  is  styled  Lord  Mayor. 

Amongst  Leeds  worthies  are  Dean  Hook  (q.v.), 
who  was  vicar  of  Leeds;  Priestley,  theologian  and 
chemist ; Cope  and  Rhodes,  the  artists  ; the  Teales, 
physicians,  &c. ; besides  the  Becketts,  the  Baines’s, 
the  Gotts,  the  Fairbairns,  the  Denisoiis,  the  Kit- 
sons,  and  other  in-omiuent  families,  which  have  been 
closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  town, 
and  whose  members  have  been  noted  for  their 
public  spirit  and  philanthropy.  Among  the  books 
on  Leeds  may  be  mentioned  Ralph  Thoresby’s 
Ducatus  Leodiensis,  or  Topography  of  Old  Leeds 
(1715);  Baines’s  Historic  Sketch  of  Leeds  (1822); 
and  Jackson’s  Guide  to  Leeds  ( 1889). 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of,  better- 
known  in  history  as  Earl  of  Danby,  English  states- 
man, was  the  son  of  a Yorkshire  baronet,  and 
was  born  in  1631.  He  entered  parliament  for 
York  in  1661  as  a warm  supporter  of  the  king  and 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  first  held  office  in 
1667  as  an  auditor  of  the  Treasury  ; after  that  his 
promotion  was  rapid  : in  1671  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  1673  Viscount  Latimer 
and  Baron  Danby,  and  in  1674  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer and  Earl  of  Danby.  He  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  ; and,  though  he  disliked  French  aggres- 
sion, and  so  far  favoured  the  Dutch  party  that 
he  effectively  used  his  influence  to  get  Princess 
Mary  married  to  William  of  Orange  in  1677,  he 
lent  himself  to  be  the  agent  of  Charles,  and  on  his 
behalf  negotiated  with  Louis  XIV.  for  bribes  to  the 
English  king.  Louis,  however,  intrigued  success- 
fully for  Danby’s  downfall : the  Commons  impeached 
him  in  1678  on  six  different  counts,  the  chief  of 
which  were  treating  traitorously  with  foreign  powers 
without  the  consent  of  council,  aiming  at  the  in- 
troduction of  arbitrary  power,  and  squandering 
ublic  money.  He  was  not  brought  to  trial,  but 
ept  in  the  Tower  until  1683,  although  Charles 
gave  him  at  once  a full  pardon.  This  the  Com- 
mons refused  to  recognise,  and,  in  spite  of  a dissolu- 
tion, still  persisted  in  the  impeachment.  Danby 
is  chiefly  remembered  in  history  for  the  part  he 
played  at  the  revolution  of  1688.  When  James 
began  to  threaten  the  Established  Church  Danby 
returned  to  active  political  life.  He  signed  the 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange  and  secured  York 
for  him.  His  reward  was  a rise  in  rank  from  earl 
to  marquis  ( of  Carmarthen ) and  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  virtually  the  chief  place  in  the  govern- 
ment. But  he  again  bribed  as  he  had  done  during 
his  first  administration,  and  practised  the  same  un- 
scrupulous methods  of  government.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  Leeds  in  1694.  But  in  1695  he  was  im- 
peached a second  time,  for  having  himself  accepted 
5000  guineas  from  the  East  India  Company  as  the 
price  of  his  influence  in  securing  an  extension  of 
their  chartered  privileges.  He  again  managed  to 
stave  off  condemnation ; but  his  power  was  now 
virtually  gone,  and  in  May  1699  he  finally  retired. 
After  that  his  principal  public  appearance  was  to 
speak  in  defence  of  Sacheverell  in  1710,  when  he 
stultified  himself  by  condemning  the  principle  of 
the  revolution.  He  died  at  Easton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, on  26th  July  1712.  See  Life  by  T.  P. 
Courtenay  (1838). 

Leek  {Allium  Porrum  of  some ; see  Allium),  a 
biennial  plant,  believed  now  by  many  of  the  best 
authorities  to  be  a cultivated  variety  of  the  British 
species  Allium  Ampeloprasum,  a well-known 
biennial  species  of  the  Onion  family,  much  esteemed 
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for  culinary  purposes.  In  gardens  much  attention 
is  given  to  its  cultivation.  The  more  liberal  the 
culture  the  more  delicate  and  tender  is  the  produce  ; 
therefore  it  is  generally  grown  in  trenches,  which 
have  a liberal  supply  of  manure  dug  into  them  in 
the  same  way  as  celery.  The  stems  are  blanched 
by  earthing  up,  which  increases  their  delicacy. 
Scotland  is  famous  for  the  splendid  quality  of  its 
leeks,  and  Musselburo-h  is  the  centre  in  which 
the  most  approved  kinds  are  grown  for  seed-saving. 
Seeds  grown  there  have  a special  commercial 
value,  whicli  is  due  entirely  to  care,  year  after 
year,  in  selecting  only  the  best  types  for  the 
purpose  of  seed-saving.  St  David,  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  is  credited  with  having  advised  the  Britons, 
on  the  eve  of  a battle  with  the  Saxons,  to  wear 
leeks  in  their  caps,  so  as  easily  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes,  and  thus  to  have  helped  to 
secure  a great  victory.  Hence  the  Welsh  custom 
of  wearing  leeks  in  their  hats  on  St  David’s  Day. 
See  Shakespeare’s  Henry  V. 

Leek,  a manufacturing  and  market  town  of 
Staffordshire,  on  the  Churnet,  13-J  miles  SSE.  of 
Macclesfield,  and  24  NNE.  of  Stafford.  The  parish 
church,  dating  from  1180,  but  mainly  Decorated  in 
style,  was  restored  by  Street  in  1867-75.  There  are 
also  a grammar-school  (1723),  a cottage-hospital 
(1870),  and,  1^  mile  distant,  the  ruined  Cistercian 
abbey  (1214)  of  Dieulacres  (De  la  Croix).  Leek 
manufactures  sewing  and  embroidery  silks,  and  is 
the  chief  English  centre  for  dyeing  silk  (see  Silk). 
The  Nicholson  Institute  comprises  a Free  Library, 
and  Art  School,  &c.  Pop.  (1851)  1877  ; (1891) 
12,760.  See  Sleigh’s  History  of  Leek  (2d  ed.  1884), 
M.  H.  Miller,  Old  Leeke  (Leek,  1891). 

Leer,  a commercial  town  and  port  on  the  Leda 
near  where  it  enters  the  Ems,  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  East  Friesland,  32  miles  NW’.  of  Oldenburg. 
Pop.  10,399. 

Leet.  The  court  leet,  in  England,  was  a court 
of  a manor,  township,  &c.  for  election  of  certain 
officers  and  trial  of  minor  offences.  The  import- 
ance of  these  courts  is  now  very  small,  but  there 
are  manors,  &c.  where  they  are  regularly  held. 

Leeuwardeil,  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of 
Friesland,  stands  on  the  Harlingen  and  Groningen 
Canal,  113  miles  by  rail  NNE.  of  Utrecht.  It 
contains  handsome  law-courts  and  town-hall,  has 
an  ancient  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Orange,  a 
library  with  valuable  archives,  and  a dozen 
churches.  Linen  fabrics,  mirrors,  pianofortes,  and 
wagons  are  manufactured.  Leeuwarden  is  one 
of  the  largest  fruit  and  cattle  markets  in  Holland, 
and  does  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
groceries,  wine,  and  brandy.  Pop.  (1875)  27,108; 
(1896)  31,598.  In  the  13th  century  it  was  situated 
on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  subsequently  sanded 
up.  See  Havard,  Dead  Cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
(1876). 

Leeuwenhoek,  Anton  van,  one  of  the  most 
successful  pioneer  microscopists,  was  born  at  Delft 
on  24th  October  1632,  enthusiastically  pursued 
microscopic  work  with  self-made  instruments  in 
1654,  made  many  important  discoveries,  and  died 
at  Delft  on  27th  August  1723.  He  supplemented 
Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
by  tracing  the  capillaries  in  the  frog’s  foot,  defined 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  Vertebrates,  was  the 
first  to  notice  definitely  what  are  now  called  uni- 
cellular organisms,  and  corroborated,  though  with 
erroneous  interpretation,  the  discovery  of  male 
elements  or  spermatozoa  by  his  student  Ludwig 
Hamm.  His  investigations  of  minute  structure 
led  him  to  detect  the  fibres  of  the  lens,  the  fibrils 
and  striping  of  muscle,  the  structure  of  ivory  and 
hair,  the  scales  of  the  epidermis,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  Rotifers,  and  many  interesting  histo- 
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logical  facts  in  regard  to  insects.  Much  of  liis  time 
and  attention  was  given  to  a long  series  of  investiga- 
tions into  spontaneous  generation,  of  which  theory 
he  was  a decided  opponent.  In  the  course  of  these 
studies  he  ascertained  and  proved,  amongst  other 
results,  that  oak-galls  are  ijrimarily  caused  hy  the 
development  of  an  insect’s  egg  deposited  in  the  bark ; 
that  weevils  are  hatched,  not  from  Avheat,  hut  from 
an  insect’s  eggs  deposited  in  wheat ; that  the  flea  is 
propagated  in  a similar  manner  to  other  insects, 
not  originated  from  dust,  or  sand,  ur  the  dung  of 
pigeons,  as  was  commonly  believed ; that  Aphides 
are  viviparous  ; that  eels,  instead  of  being  produced 
from  dew,  are  likewise  viviparous ; and  that 
mussels  are  not  generated  from  mud  or  sand,  but 
from  spawn.  He  also  extended  his  inquiries  to  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  showed  the  difi'erences  that 
exist  in  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons.  The  greater  part  of  his  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  were  described  in  papers 
(112)  contributed  to  the  Philosophical  2'ransactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  papers  (26)  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  both 
which  bodies  Leeuwenhoek  was  a member.  The 
most  complete  collection  of  his  Works  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  4 vols.  in  1719-22.  A selection  of  these 
was  translated  into  English  hy  S.  Hoole  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1798-1801).  See  the  Life  in  Dutch  by 
Haaxman  (Leyden,  1875). 

Leeiiwill,  Cape,  the  south-west  corner  of 
Australia,  notable  on  account  of  the  tempestuous 
weather  usually  encountered  there. 

Leeward  Islands.  See  Antigua,  West 
Indies. 

Lefebvre,  Fkan90IS  Joseph,  Duke  of  Danzig 
and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Ruffach,  in 
Alsace,  25th  October  1755.  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  a sergeant  in  the 
French  Guards  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
He  was  engaged  for  some  time  on  the  Moselle  and 
Rhine,  fought  at  Fleurus,  Altenkirchen,  and  Stock- 
ach,  and  rose  in  rank  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In 
1799  he  took  part  with  Bonaparte  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory,  and  in  1804  was  made  a Mar- 
shal of  the  Empire.  He  also  conducted  the  siege 
of  Danzig,  and  after  its  capture  was  created  Duke 
of  Danzig.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  suppressed  the 
insurrection  in  the  Tyrol.  During  the  Russian 
campaign  he  had  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  in  1814  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
which  resisted  the  advance  of  the  allies  in  France. 
Submitting  to  the  Bourbons  after  Napoleon’s  abdi- 
cation, he  was  made  a peer,  a dignity  restored  to 
him  in  1819,  though  he  had  sided  with  his  old 
master  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  died  in 
Paris,  14th  September  1820. 

Lei*kosia.  See  Nicosia. 

Lefort,  Francois  Jacob,  favourite  of  Peter 
the  Great,  was  boim  at  Geneva  in  1653,  being 
descended  from  a family  of  Scottish  extraction 
which  had  settled  in  Piedmont,  afterwards  ( 1585) 
in  Switzerland.  He  served  for  a time  with  the 
Swiss  Guard  at  Paris  ; but  went  to  Russia  in  1675, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Prince  Galizyn,  who 
made  him  a commander  of  the  new  troops  raised  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  ‘strelitzes’  or  old 
militia.  Having  taken  a leading  part  in  the 
intrigues  which  made  Peter  sole  ruler  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ivan,  Lefort  was  advanced  to 
to  be  first  favourite  of  the  czar,  and  next  to  him 
the  most  important  personage  in  Russia.  A man 
of  great  ability,  Lefort  backed  up  Peter  in  his 
projects  of  reform,  remodelled  the  army  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  navy,  and  in  1694  was  made 
admiral  and  generalissimo.  When  Peter  under- 
took his  visit  to  foreign  countries  in  1697  Lefort 


was  made  chief  of  the  embassy  in  the  train  of 
which  the  czar  travelled  incognito.  He  died  12th 
March  1699.  See  Lives  (in  German)  by  Posselt 
(1866)  and  Blum  (1867). 

Left-handed.  See  Right  - handedness  ; 
Brain,  Vol.  11.  pp.  391,  392. 

Leg',  the  lower  limb,  or,  in  the  usage  of  anato- 
mists, that  part  of  the  lower  extremity  which  lies 
between  the  knee  and  the  ankle.  It  consists  of 
two  bones,  the  Tibia  and  Fibula  (see  Skeleton, 
Foot),  and  of  masses  of  muscles  (together  with 
nerves  and  vessels)  which  are  held  in  position  by 
coverings  of  fascia,  and  are  enveloped  in  the  general 
integument.  The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  of  a triangular 
prismoid  form,  and  presents  three  surfaces  and  three 
borders.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  convex, 
and  broader  above  than  below  ; except  at  its  upper 
third,  it  lies  directly  under  the  skin,  and  may  be 
readily  traced  by  the  hand.  The  external  and  the 
posterior  surfaces  are  covered  by  numerous  muscles. 
The  muscular  mass  forming  the  calf  (formed  by 
the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plantar  is  muscles ) is 
peculiar  to  man,  and  is  dii’ectly  connected  with 
liis  erect  attitude  and  his  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
gression. The  anterior  border  of  the  tibia,  the 
most  i)rominent  of  the  three,  is  popularly  known 
as  the  shin,  and  may  be  traced  down  to  the  inner 
ankle.  The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg,  lies  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  articulates  with 
its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  astra- 
galus inferiorly.  It  affords  attachments  to  many 
of  the  muscles  of  this  region. 

This  region  is  nourished  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  arteries  into  which  the  ])opliteal  artery 
divides.  Both  these  arteries  occasionally  require 
to  be  tied  by  the  surgeon  in  cases  of  Avounus  or 
aneurism.  The  blood  is  returned  toAvards  the  heart 
by  tAvo  sets  of  veins — the  deep,  Avhich  accompany 
the  arteries,  and  the  supei-ficial,  Avhich  are  knoAvn 
as  the  internal  or  long  saphenous,  and  the  external 
or  short  saphenous  veins.  These  superficial  veins 
are  very  liable  to  become  permanently  dilated  or 
varicose  (see  Varicose  Veins),  if  there  is  any 
impediment  to  the  free  transmission  of  the  blood, 
or  even  from  the  mere  Aveight  of  the  ascending 
column  of  blood,  in  persons  Avhose  occupation 
requires  continuous  standing.  The  nerves  of  the 
leg,  both  sensory  and  motor,  are  derived  from  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  and  from  its  terminal  branches, 
tlie  internal  popliteal  and  the  external  popliteal  or 
peroneal  nerve. 

In  cases  of  fracture  or  broken  leg  the  tAvo  bones 
are  more  frequently  broken  together  than  singly, 
and  the  most  common  situation  is  at  the  loAver 
third.  What  is  knoAvn  as  Pott’s  fracture  consists 
of  fracture  through  the  loAver  third  of  the  fibula, 
Avith  fracture  of  the  projecting  loAver  end  of  the 
tibia. 

Ulceration  of  the  leg  is  a frequent  consequence 
of  varicose  veins,  and  the  very  condition  Avhich 
causes  the  veins  to  dilate  (continuous  standing)  is 
an  effectual  preventative  of  the  healing  process,  to 
ensure  Avhicn  complete  rest,  Avith  the  leg  raised  so 
as  to  assist  the  return  of  the  blood,  is  necessary. 

Bandy,  or  boAV,  leg  is  a condition  Avhich  may 
appear  as  the  result  of  muscular  contraction  before 
a child  has  been  placed  on  its  feet.  In  such  a case 
the  natural  curve  of  the  tibia  is  merely  exaggerated. 
It  is  associated  Avith  Rickets  (i.e.  a deficiency  of 
lime  salts),  in  Avhich  the  child  has  the  habit  of 
sitting  tailor-Avise,  and  thus  bending  the  tibia 
foi-Avards  and  outAvards  in  its  loAver  third.  Some- 
times one  leg  is  bandy  and  the  other  in-kneed. 
This  is  produced  in  a soft-boned  child  by  the  mother 
or  nurse  ahvays  carrying  the  child  upon  the  same 
arm  and  using  the  other  arm  to  clay)  the  child’s 
legs  across  the  front  of  her  body.  See  Foot,  Knee, 
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Hip-joint,  Club-foot,  Achilles  Tendon,  &c.  ; 
also  Amputation,  Artificial  Limbs. 

Legacy  is  a bequest  or  gift  of  personal  property 
by  will.  In  England  it  is  provided  by  the  Wills 
Act  of  1837  that  if  a legacy  is  given  to  the  wit- 
ness of  a will,  or  to  bis  or  her  wife  or  husband, 
the  legacy  is  void  ; also  bequests  to  superstitious 
uses  are  void,  as,  for  example,  to  maintain  a 
priest,  or  an  anniversary  or  obit,  or  a lamp  in  a 
cliurch,  or  to  say  masses  for  the  testator’s  soul, 
or  to  circulate  pamphlets  inculcating  the  pope’s 
supremacy.  Legacies  of  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  for  the  use  of  schools,  churches,  &c. , 
are  valid,  but  if  the  money  is  directed  to  be  laid 
out  in  tbe  purchase  of  land  for  such  purposes  the 
legacy  is  void  by  what  is  called  the  Mortmain  Acts 
( amended  and  consolidated  by  the  Mortmain  and 
Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888).  Certain  favoured  in- 
stitutions and  charities  are  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  these  acts. 

Legacies  are  divided  into  specific,  general,  de- 
monstrative, and  cumulative.  A specific  legacy 
means  a legacy  of  a definite  thing,  as  a particular 
horse,  picture,  silver-plate,  &c. , or  a sum  of  stock 
in  the  funds.  A general  legacy  means  a sum  of 
money,  without  it  being  stated  out  of  what  fund 
it  is  to  come,  and  it  is  payable  out  of  the  assets 
generally.  The  important  difference  between  these 
two  kinds  of  legacy  is  this,  that  if  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  specific  legacy  fail,  as  if  the  horse  die 
or  be  previously  sold,  &^c.  (ademption),  the  legacy 
is  gone,  and  no  compensation  is  given  for  it  after 
payment  of  the  testator’s  debts.  But  legacies  given 
for  valuable  consideration  do  not  suffer  abatement ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  not  enough 
to  pay  all  the  general  legacies,  then  they  must 
abate — i.e.  share  the  loss — whereas  the  specific 
legacy,  if  it  exist,  must  still  be  paid  in  full.  A 
demonstrative  is  something  like  a general  legacy, 
but  a particular  fund  is  named  from  which  it  is  to 
be  satisfied.  It  is  not  liable  to  ademption  by  any 
act  of  the  testator,  nor  is  it  liable  to  abatement 
with  general  legacies  as  long  as  it  does  not  exceed 
the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  A cumulative 
or  substitutional  is  a second  legacy  given  to  the  same 
person,  and  the  question  for  settlement  in  that 
case  is  whether  the  later  gift  is  in  addition  to  or  in 
place  of  the  first.  A legacy  is  not  payable  by  the 
executor  till  a year  has  elapsed  after  the  testator’s 
death,  for  it  is  presumed  he  requires  this  time  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  property ; and  this  is 
true  even  though  the  testator  has  ordered  the 
legacy  to  be  paid  within  six  months  after  the 
death.  If  a legacy  is  left  to  an  infant  under 
twenty-one  it  cannot  be  paid  to  the  father  or  any 
other  relative  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Formerly,  if  a legacy  was  left  to  a 
married  woman  the  husband  was  entitled  to  claim 
it,  unless  it  was  left  to  her  separate  use,  or  unless 
she  was  unprovided  for  by  the  husband  ; but  now  in 
all  cases  tbe  wife  gets  for  her  separate  use  all  pro- 
perty coming  to  her.  Interest  is  due  on  legacies 
from  the  time  when  the  principal  sum  is  payable — 
i.e.  one  year  after  the  death — unless  otherwise 
specified.  If  the  legatee  die  before  tbe  testator 
the  legacy  lapses — i.  e.  becomes  void  ; but  there  are 
some  exceptions,  as  where  the  legatee  is  a child  or 
grandchild  of  the  testator.  A legacy  to  a creditor, 
if  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  debt,  is  presumed  to 
be  in  satisfaction  thereof.  If  the  estate  from  which 
a legacy  is  claimed  do  not  exceed  £500,  an  action 
to  compel  payment  may  be  brought  in  the  county 
court.  The  person  to  whom  the  remainder  of  the 
property  is  left  after  all  claims  are  discharged  is 
called  the  residuary  legatee. — In  Scotland  the 
rules  as  to  legacies  are  mainly  the  same,  but  a 
verbal  legacy  up  to  £100  Scots  (£8,  6s.  8d.)is  valid. 
In  Scotland  a legacy  can  be  enforced  in  six  months 
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after  the  testator’s  death,  and  bears  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  from  such  death.  If  a legacy  is  left  to  a 
married  woman,  the  property  in  it  vests  in  her ; 
she  can  enjoy  the  income,  but  cannot  dispose  of 
the  corpus  without  the  concurrence  of  her  hus- 
band. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  whole  per- 
sonal estate  is  under  £100  there  is  no  legacy  duty, 
and  for  under  £300  the  fixed  inventory  duty  of 
30s.  ‘ is  deemed  to  be  a full  satisfaction  of  any 
claim  to  legacy  duty.’  In  other  cases  the  rate  is 
inversely  as  the  degree  of  relationship.  The  hus- 
band or  wife  of  the  testator  pays  no  duty  ; the  child 
or  lineal  descendant,  a parent  or  lineal  ancestor, 
pays  1 per  cent.  ; a brother  or  sister,  or  their 
descendants,  3 per  cent.  ; others,  in  proportion  to 
their  remoteness,  5 and  6 and  10  per  cent.  The 
last  is  in  all  cases  the  maximum  rate.  The  royal 
family  are  exempt  from  legacy  duty.  See  Jarman 
on  Wills,  and  Williams  on  Executors. 

Legal  Fiction.  See  Fiction. 

Legal  Tender.  See  Tender. 

Legate,  the  name  of  the  ambassador  or  repre- 
sentative, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  sent  by 
the  pope  to  a particular  church.  In  the  later  con- 
stitirtion  of  the  church  three  classes  of  legates  are 
distinguished  : ( 1 ) Legati  a latere,  ‘ legates  de- 

spatched from  the  side  ’ of  the  pontiff,  who  are 
commonly  cardinals ; (2)  Legati  missi,  called  also 
‘apostolic  nuncios,’  and  including  a lower  grade 
called  ‘internuncios;’  (3)  Legati  nati,  ‘legates 
born,’  whose  office  is  not  personal,  but  is  attached 
bj^  ancient  institution  or  usage  to  tbe  see  or  other 
ecclesiastical  dignity  which  they  hold.  Of  the  last 
class  there  w’ere  examples  in  most  national  churches ; 
thus,  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  was  legate  born  for 
Illyricum,  the  Bishop  of  Arles  for  Gaul,  the  Bishop 
of  Mainz  for  Germany,  the  Bishop  of  Toledo  ( though 
his  claim  was  often  disputed)  for  Spain,  the  Arcm- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  for  England,  &c.  This  insti- 
tution, however,  has  gone  entirely  into  abeyance  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  authority  of  legates  is  much  modified 
in  the  modern  church.  In  the  medieval  times  the 
legate  claimed  full  papal  jurisdiction  in  the  country 
assigned  to  him,  even  overruling  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  the  national  church.  This 
led  to  many  disputes  ; to  refusals  to  receive  legates, 
as  in  France,  where  the  legate  was  obliged  to  wait 
at  Lyons  till  his  credentials  should  have  been  ex- 
amined and  approved  at  court ; and  to  counter  legis- 
lation, as  in  England  to  tbe  statute  of  16  Richard 
II. , commonly  known  as  the  Statute  of  Premunire. 
The  Council  of  Trent  removed  the  ground  of 
contention  by  abolishing  all  such  claims  to  local 
jurisdiction  as  trenched  upon  the  authority  of  the 
bishops.  The  legate,  in  the  modern  church,  is  little 
other  than  the  ambassador,  mainly  for  spiritual 
purposes,  of  the  pope.  He  is  held  as  belonging  to 
the  diplomatic  body,  and  by  the  usage  of  Catholic 
courts  enjoys  precedence  of  all  other  ambassadors. 
The  legates  at  the  more  important  courts  have  the 
title  of  nuncio,  at  minor  courts  of  internuncio. 
In  1890  there  were  apostolic  nuncios  at  Vienna, 
Munich,  Madrid,  Paris,  Lisbon ; internuncios  at 
the  Hague  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  an  apostolic 
delegate  at  Quito.  In  the  States  of  the  Church 
(q.v. ) the  governors  of  the  Legations  were  called 
legates. 

Legato  ( Ital. , ‘ tied  ’ ),  in  Music,  means  that  the 
passage  is  to  be  performed  in  a smooth  manner, 
the  notes  being  played  as  if  bound  or  tied  together, 
or  in  such  a manner  that  the  one  note  is  as  it  were 
rounded  oft’,  or  flows  into  the  following  one. 

Legend,  a name  somewhat  loosely  applied  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  creations  of  mythology,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  more  or  less  historical  accretions 
that  ever  tend  to  grow  around  the  names  of  heroes 
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who  impress  the  popular  imagination.  Interesting 
examples  of  entirely  baseless  legends  in  their  turn 
becoming  historical  may  be  seen  under  the  names 
Pope  Joan  and  William  Tell.  It  is  ever  the  fate 
of  a great  name  to  be  enshrined  in  fable,  and  tbis 
fact  attbrded  a basis  for  Strauss  in  bis  famous 
attempt  to  reconstruct  tbe  history  of  Christianity. 
The  term  legend  was  early  applied  to  those  religious 
traditions  which,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
clustered  round  the  gospel  history  ; this  tendency 
to  mythic  embellishment  having  further  showed 
itself  in  connection  with  the  later  saints  and 
martyrs.  This  curious  practice  of  interweaving 
truth  with  fable  no  doubt  arose  from  a credulous 
love  of  the  wonderful,  an  exaggeration  of  fancy, 

1 and  an  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm,  at  times  even 
I pious  fraud  helping  to  disseminate  such  embellished 
and  unreliable  narratives.  But,  intermixed  with 
falsehood  as  these  so-called  legendary  tales  were, 
thej^  gradually  crept  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  gained 
an  entrance  into  the  national  literature  of  Christian 
nations.  Already  the  same  process  had  made  the 
Talmud  the  strange  medley  of  sense  and  nonsense 
that  it  is.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  commonly  known  as  legends,  because  chapters 
were  to  be  read  (legetida)  out  of  them  at  matins 
and  in  the  refectories  of  the  religious  houses.  One 
I of  the  best-known  medieval  collections  is  that 
i known  as  the  Golden  Legend  (q.v. ).  Capgrave’s 
i Legendu  Anglice,  printed  by  Caxton  in  the  15th 
I century,  was  a kind  of  precursor  of  the  monumental 
\ Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists  (q.v.). 

See  the  articles  Folklore  and  Mythology.  An 
I admirable  discussion  of  the  ancient  Greek  heroic  legends 
I and  their  relation  to  mythology  will  be  found  in  the  first 
! volume  of  Grote’s  history. 

! Legendre,  Adrien  Marie,  a very  distin- 
j guished  mathematician,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in 
' 1752.  After  studying  at  the  College  Mazarin  in 
Paris  he  gained  the  attention  of  D’Alembert,  and 
I througb  bim  was  appointed  professor  of  Mathe- 
j matics  at  the  Military  School.  After  several  proofs 
that  he  had  mastered  the  modern  analysis,  and 
especially  on  account  of  his  memoir  on  the  attrac- 
tion of  spheroids  of  revolution,  Legendre  was  in 
1783  chosen  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Science.s. 
Appointed  in  1787  one  of  tbe  commissioners  to  con- 
nect Greenwich  ami  Paris  by  triangulation,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
In  his  report  Legendre  gave  the  first  enunciation  of 
the  ‘ proposition  of  spherical  excess,’  now  considered 
an  essential  theorem  of  trigonometry,  just  as  in 
1806  he  gave  out  the  first  proposal  to  use  the 
‘ method  of  least  squares  ’ in  his  Nouvelles  Methodes 
pour  la  Deterniinution  dcs  Orhites  des  Comites. 
Under  the  empire  Legendre  was  appointed  honorary 
member  of  council  for  life,  and  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Public  Instiuction,  having  already 
been  appointed  to  tbe  Bureau  des  Longitudes  and 
examiner  at  the  Polytechnic.  In  1827  appeared 
his  Traiti  dcs  Fonctions  Elliptiques,  a subject 
w'ith  which  his  name  must  remain  permanently 
associated.  He  wrote  several  other  mathematical 
treatises,  some  of  the  highest  importance.  His 
Thiorie  des  N ombres  (1830)  is  still  a classical  work 
and  evinces  much  original  power.  His  best-known 
book  is  his  Eliments  de  Giomitrie  (1794),  which 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages — by 
Thomas  Carlyle  into  English  ( 1824).  It  is  probably 
due  to  an  attempt  to  supersede  Euclid  as  a text- 
book ; and  if  so  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful. 
Legendre  died  in  Paris  on  10th  January  1833. 

Legge,  James,  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  was 
born  at  Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1815,  and  was 
educated  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 


graduated  in  1835.  He  passed  afterwards  to  High- 
bury Theological  College,  London,  and  went 
out  to  Malacca,  ariiving  in  December  1839,  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Chinese  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  For  some  time  he  took 
charge  of  Dr  R.  Morrison’s  Anglo-Chinese  college 
there ; next  laboured  for  thirty  years  at  Hong- 
kong ; and  was  appointed  in  1876  to  the  newly- 
founded  chair  of  the  Chinese  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  Oxford  with  a Corpus  Christi  fellowship. 
His  greatest  works  have  been  bis  editions  of 
Chinese  Classics  and  books  about  Confucius  and 
Mencius  (1862-93).  The  Confucian  texts  and 
Taoist  texts  form  six  vols.  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East.  A Life  of  Confucius,  the  works  of  Mencius, 
and  the  She-King  are  separate  publications.  He 
published  also  a series  of  lectures  on  The  Religions 
of  China  (1880),  and  wrote  many  important  articles 
on  Cliinese  matters,  including  the  articles  on  China, 
Confucius,  Lao-Tsze,  Mencius,  the  Taipings,  &c. 
in  this  work.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
New  York  (1841),  and  of  LL.D.  from  Aberdeen 
(1870)  and  Edinburgh  (1884).  Of  tbe  Chinese 
Classics  ( arranged  in  7 vols. ),  a second  ed.  of  vol.  i. 
appeared  in  1893.  He  died  29th  November  1897. 

Leghorn  (Ital.  Livorno)  runs  Naples  very  close 
for  the  rank  of  second  busiest  seaport  of  Italy 
( Genoa  being  the  first ) ; it  is  situated  on  the  west 
coast,  by  rail  13  miles  SW.  of  Pisa  and  62  W.  by 
S.  of  Florence.  Its  importance  as  a commercial 
emporium  dates  from  tbe  decline  of  Pisa ; its  growth 
was  especially  rapid  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Florence  in  1421,  for  the  Medici  princes  encouraged 
its  prosperity  in  every  way.  Cosimo  I.  declared 
it  a free  port,  the  first  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  invited  foreign  traders  to  settle  there,  and 
there  is  still  a large  foreign  element  amongst 
its  merchants.  Early  in  the  19th  century  it  was 
a great  dep&t  for  the  British  trade  with  the 
Levant,  but  slowly  lost  this  position  after  the  3d 
decade,  because  the  British  merchants  began  to  send 
their  goods  to  their  destinations  direct.  Leghorn 
ceased  to  be  a free  port  in  1868.  At  the  present 
moment  its  foreign  commerce,  which  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Britain  (Newcastle  and  Cardiff), 
France  (Marseilles),  and  the  United  States,  is  less 
in  both  bulk  and  value  than  its  coasting  trade, 
and  since  1873  the  former  has  been  decreasing, 
whilst  the  latter  has  been  increasing.  The  foreign 
commerce  was  cai  i ied  on  in  1885-95  by  a total  of 
about  1000  vessels  per  annum,  entered  and  cleared, 
of  near  500,000  tons,  whereas  the  home  trade  en- 
gaged 6000  vessels  of  2,000,000  tons.  The  imports, 
principally  spirits,  sugar,  dyeing  materials,  woven 
goods,  corn  and  Hour,  and  machinery,  may  have 
an  annual  value  of  over  £2,000,000 ; the  exports, 
embracing  wine,  silk,  marble,  olive-oil,  boracic 
acid,  hemp,  iron,  preserved  fruits,  leather,  coral, 
and  straw-hats  ( ‘ Leghorn  hats  ; ’ see  Straw  ), 
average  £1,500,000  annually.  The  harbour  (im- 
proved in  1854-63)  is  an  enclosed  basin,  on 
which  stand  arsenals  and  shipbuilding-yards.  One 
yard  employs  1200  men,  and  builds  the  great 
Italian  ironclads.  The  roadstead  is  protected  by 
•an  artificial  breakwater,  built  in  1883,  which  shelters 
vessels  against  all  winds  e.xcept  the  southerly. 
There  is  a lighthouse  (since  1303)  between  the 
harbour  basin  and  this  outer  breakwater ; and  on 
the  shore,  outside  the  harbour,  stands  a lazaretto. 
Besides  shipbuilding,  the  most  important  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  coral  ornaments,  by  some 
6000  women  who  work  in  their  own  homes.  The 
value  of  the  coral  ornaments  exported  has  sunk,  how- 
ever, from  upwards  of  £300,000  per  annum  to  less 
than  half  that  value,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  coral.  The  houses  of  Leghorn  are  for  the 
most  part  modern  and  well-built,  lofty,  and  roomy; 
tbe  streets  are  broad  and  clean  ; and  there  are  some 
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fine  squares  adorned  with  statues  of  the  grand- 
dukes  of  Tuscany.  The  north-western  portion  of 
the  city  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals  ; hence 
it  is  called  ‘New  Venice.’  The  most  interesting 
of  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (17th 
century),  its  facade  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  the 
Jewish  synagogue  (ranking  for  size  next  in  Europe 
to  that  of  Amsterdam ),  the  former  grand-ducal 
palace  (1605),  &c.  The  Academy  of  Sciences, 
with  a library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  the  naval 
academy  deserve  mention.  The  sulphur-springs 
and  sea-bathing  attract  a large  concourse  of  visitors 
in  the  season.  Leghorn  is  defended  both  land- 
wards and  seawards  by  forts,  bastions,  and  other 
fortifications,  constructed  for  the  most  part  in 
1835-37.  Smollett  and  Francis  Horner  lie  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  English  church.  Pop.  of 
the  city  (1861)  83,543;  (1871)  80,948;  (1881) 
78,988  ; of  the  commune  (1871)  97,096;  (1881) 
97,615;  (1895)  104,500. 

Legion,  in  the  Roman  military  system,  corre- 
sponded in  force  and  organisation  to  what  in  modern 
times  we  should  call  a corps  d'anrnie.  It  differed 
in  constitution  at  different  periods  of  Roman 
history.  In  the  time  of  the  republic  a legion 
comprised  4500  men,  thus  divided  : 1200  hastuti, 
or  inexperienced  troops ; 1200  principes,  or  well- 
trained  soldiers  ; 1200  velites,  or  skirmishers ; 600 
triarii,  or  pilani,  veterans  forming  a reserve ; and 
300  equites,  knights  who  acted  as  cavalry,  and 
belonged  to  families  of  rank.  During  this  period 
the  legions  were  formed  only  for  the  season  ; stand- 
ing armies  being  of  later  growth.  The  hastati, 
principes,  and  triarii  formed  three  separate  lines, 
each  divided  into  10  maniples  or  companies,  of  120 
men  each  in  the  case  of  the  two  front  lines,  and 
of  60  men  in  the  triarii.  A maniple  was  com- 
manded by  a centurion  or  captain,  who  had  a 
second-centurion,  or  lieutenant,  and  two  sub- 
officers, or  sergeants,  under  him  ; as  non-commis- 
sioned officer  there  was  a decanus,  or  corporal,  to 
evury  squad  or  tent  of  ten  men.  The  primipilus, 
or  senior  centurion  of  the  triarii,  was  the  most 
important  regimental  officer,  and  commanded  the 
legion  in  the  absence  of  the  tribunes.  The  300 
cavalry  formed  a regiment  of  ten  turmce,  or  troops 
of  30  horsemen,  each  under  three  decuvions,  of 
whom  the  senior  had  the  command.  The  staff'  of 
the  legion  consisted  of  six  tribunes,  who  managed 
the  paying,  quartering,  provisioning,  &c.  of  the 
troops,  and  who  commanded  the  legion  in  turns 
for  a period  each  of  two  months.  This  changing 
command,  although  inconvenient,  lasted  till  the 
times  of  the  civil  wars,  when  a leqatus,  or  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  appointed  as  permanent  com- 
mandant of  the  legion.  In  the  time  of  Marius 
the  manipular  formation  was  abolished,  the  three 
lines  were  assimilated,  and  the  legion  was  divided 
into  10  cohorts,  each  of  3 maniples.  Soon  the 
cohorts  were  raised  to  600  men,  making  the  legion 
6000  infantry,  besides  cavalry  and  velites.  It  was 
ranged  in  2 lines  of  5 cohorts  each ; but  Caesar 
altered  the  formation  to  3 lines,  of  respectively  4, 
3,  and  3 cohorts.  During  the  later  empire  the 
legion  became  complex  and  unmanageable  ; many 
sorts  of  arms  being  thrown  together,  and  balistae, 
catapults,  and  onagers  added  by  way  of  artillei'y. 

Legion  of  Honour,  an  order  of  merit 
instituted  by  Napoleon  in  1802  as  a recompense 
for  military  and  civil  services.  It  was  ostensibly 
founded  for  the  pi’otection  of  republican  principles 
and  the  laws  of  equality,  every  social  grade  being 
equally  eligible.  The  constitution  and  incidents 
of  the  order  have  been  repeatedly  changed  by  the 
successive  executive  powers  of  France  during  the 
course  of  the  19th  century.  At  its  first  institution 
the  order  embraced  four  classes ; to  these  a fifth 
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was  added  in  1852.  At  the  same  time  the  original 
star  was  changed  into  a cross.  At  the  jsresent 
time  there  are  live  classes— grand  crosses,  of 
whom  there  are  70 ; grand  officers,  fixed  at  200 
members  ; 1000  commanders  ; 4000  officers  ; and 
25,000  chevaliers  or  knights.  Foreigners  are 
eligible  as  members,  but  they  are  not  counted  in 
their  respective  classes.  In  each  class  three-fifths 
of  the  members  must  be  soldiers  or  sailors.  On 
the  obverse  of  the  five-rayed  white  enamelled 
cross  is  a female  head  representing  the  republic, 
surrounded  by  the  words  Bepublique  Frangaise, 
1870 ; on  the  reverse  are  two  crossed  flags  and  the 
motto  Honneur  et  Patrie.  The  cross  is  suspended 
by  a wreath  half  of  oak,  half  of  laurel,  leaves. 
The  ribbon  is  watered  scarlet  silk.  The  military 
members  receive  each  a pension  : those  of  the  first 
class  get  3000  francs  a year,  those  of  the  second 
2000,  of  the  third  1000,  of  the  fourth  500,  and  of 
the  fifth  250  francs.  Candidates  in  time  of  peace 
must  have  served  in  some  military  or  civil  capacity 
for  twenty-five  years  ; exploits  in  the  field  or  severe 
wounds  constitute  a claim  in  time  of  war.  Two 
distributions  take  place  in  the  year.  The  nomi- 
nation of  military  persons  takes  place  on  parade, 
and  of  civil  in  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  No 
ignoble  punishment  can  be  inflicted  on  a member 
of  the  order  so  long  as  he  belongs  to  it.  To  rise 
to  a superior  rank  it  is  indispensable,  at  least  for 
natives  of  France,  to  have  passed  through  the 
inferior  grades.  In  addition  to  the  order  40,000 
medals  are  distributed  amongst  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army.  Each  medal  entitles  its  bearer  to 
a pension  of  100  francs  annually.  The  total 
annual  expeiiditui  e of  the  order  amounts  to  seven 
million  francs.  The  vast  numbers  holding  this 
order,  and  the  insignificance  of  many  of  the  persons 
on  whom  it  has  been  conferred,  have  detracted 
much  from  its  value.  At  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  there  were  48,000  members,  of  whom 
only  1400  were  civilians.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.  the  order  embraced  64,800,  and  in  1872,  69,179 
persons ; but  a law  Avas  passed  in  that  year  that 
only  one  ncAV  member  should  be  added  for  every 
two  vacancies  in  the  civilian  ranks  and  one  for 
every'  three  or  four  in  the  militaiy.  This  reduced 
the  membership  to  53,848  by^  1890.  The  order 
gives  free  education  to  400  of  the  daughters, 
sisters,  and  nieces  of  its  members. 

Leg-irons.  See  Handcuffs. 

Legitim,  or  Bairn’s  Part,  in  the  Scotch  law, 
is  the  legal  provision  Avhich  a child  is  entitled  to 
out  of  the  movable  or  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased  father.  The  extent  of  the  provision 
varies  according  as  the  Avife  of  the  father  of  the 
child  survives  or  not.  If  a Avife  survive,  and  also 
children  survive,  the  movable  estate  is  divided 
into  three  equal  parts.  One  is  the  AvidoAv’s  Jus 
Reiictce  (see  Husband  and  Wife),  another  is 
the  children’s  legitim,  the  other  third  is  the 
Dead’s  Part  (q.v.),  Avhich  the  father  may  bequeath 
by  Avill  if  he  pleases  ; but  if  he  make  no  Avill,  then 
it  goes  to  the  children  as  next  of  kin.  If  the 
Avife  is  dead,  then  half  is  legitim,  and  the  other 
half  is  dead’s  part.  Moreover,  a father,  though 
in  his  lifetime  he  may,  Avithout  any  check  from 
his  children,  squander  his  property,  still  is  not 
allowed  on  his  death-bed  to  make  gifts  so  as  to 
lessen  the  fund  Avhich  Avill  supply  legitim.  The 
children’s  claim  to  legitim  may  be  qualified  by 
an  antenuptial  contract  of  marriage,  Avhich  pro- 
vides some  other  jirovision  to  the  children  in  lieu 
of  .legitim;  but,  as  a general  rule,  the  children’s 
claim  cannot  be  defeated  b.y  anytliing  the  father 
can  do  by  means  of  a Avill  or  Avhat  is  equivalent 
to  a Avill.  The  legitim  is  claimable  by'  all  the 
children  Avho  survive  the  father,  but  not  by  the 
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issue  of  tliose  children  who  have  predeceased.  It 
is  iminateiial  what  the  age  of  tlie  child  may 
he,  and  whether  married  or  not.  Children  claim- 
ing legitim  must,  however,  give  credit  for  any 
luovision  or  advance  made  by  the  father  out  of 
ids  movable  estate  in  his  lifetime.  All  the 
children,  though  of  different  marriages,  share  in 
the  legitim.  In  England  and  Ireland  there  is 
no  similar  right  to  legitim,  for  the  father  can 
bequeath  all  his  property  to  strangers  if  he  please  ; 
but  a similar  custom,  now  abolished,  once  existed 
in  the  city  of  London  and  York.  By  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act,  1881,  the  children  of  any 
woman  who  dies  domiciled  in  Scotland  has  the 
same  right  of  legitim  in  regard  to  her  movable 
estate  as  they  have  in  the  movable  estate  of  their 
father. 

Leyiitiuiation,  in  Law,  is  the  act  by  which 
children  born  Bastards  (q.v.)  are  made  lawful  chil- 
dren. By  the  common  law  of  England  bastardy  is 
indelible.  The  maxim  is  ‘ Once  a bastard,  always 
a bastard.’  By  the  civil  and  canon  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  parents 
who  have  children  begotten  and  born  out  of 
lawful  wedlock  legitimates  the  children.  This 
principle  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage 
prevails,  with  modifications,  in  the  law  of  France, 
of  Germany,  of  Holland,  and  of  Scotland.  It  also 
prevails  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union;  in  some  it  has  been  adopted  by  statute. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  bishops  of  England 
sought  to  introduce  the  rule  of  the  canon  law  into 
the  law  of  England,  and  petitioned  the  lords  to 
consent  that  persons  born  before  wedlock  should  be 
legitimate  so  far  as  regarded  inheritance.  The 
earls  and  barons  returned  the  famous  answer  of 
the  Statute  of  Merton,  1235  : ‘ We  will  not  change 
the  laws  of  England,  which  up  to  now  have  been 
used  and  approved.’  The  Legitimacy  Declaration 
Act  of  1858  provided  that  any  native-born  British 
subject,  domiciled  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  claim- 
ing any  estate  in  England  or  Ireland,  may  apply  to 
tlie  High  Court  of  Justice  for  a decree  declaring 
that  the  petitioner  is  the  legitimate  child  of  his 
parents.  In  the  United  States  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  bastards  were  legitimated  by  special  acts 
of  the  legislature. — There  is  another  kind  of  legiti- 
mation, known  as  legitimation  by  royal  letters. 
This  does  not  confer  upon  bastards  the  full  rights 
of  lawful  children,  but  only  gives  up  such  rights  to 
the  property  of  bastards  as  the  law  confers  upon 
the  crown. 

Legitimists,  the  followers  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
line,  as  opiiosed  to  the  Orleanists.  See  Bourbon, 
France. 

LegliagO,  one  of  the  four  fortified  towns  of 
Northern  Italy  known  as  the  Quadrilateral  (q.v.), 
is  situated  on  the  Adige,  33  miles  by  rail  SE. 
from  Verona.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  rice, 
corn,  and  silk.  Pop.  3514.  The  fortifications  were 
razed  by  Napoleon  in  1801,  but  rebuilt  fourteen 
years  later. 

Legros,  Alphonse,  painter  and  etcher,  was 
born  at  Dijon  in  1837  of  poor  parents,  who  appren- 
ticed him  to  a house-pamter.  He  first  attracted 
attention  by  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Salon  between  1859  and  1863.  Bnt  three  years 
later  he  settled  in  London,  and  becoming  a natural- 
ised Englishman  was  in  1876  appointed  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts  in  University  College,  London. 
The  subjects  he  paints  best  are  the  rural  scenes, 
and  the  peasants  and  humble  priests,  of  France. 
His  admirable  artistic  method  and  the  austere  sim- 
plicity and  reserve  of  his  style,  though  they  secure 
him  warm  admirers  amongst  artists,  have  not  made 
him  popular.  See  Dublin  University  Magazine 
( 1880)  and  Art  Journal  ( 1881 ). 


Legume  [Legumen],  in  Botany,  a fruit  con- 
sisting of  a single  carpel,  two-valved,  and  with  the 
seeds — one  or  many — attached  to  the  ventral  suture 
only.  It  is  commonly  called  a pod,  and  occurs  in 
most  of  the  species  of  the  great  natural  order 
Leguminosaj  (q.v.),  of  which  the  bean  and  pea  are 
familiar  examples. 

Legumiu.  See  Casein. 

LegumillOSte  (Fabacecv  of  Bindley),  a great 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  her- 
baceous jilants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  many  of  the 
latter  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  usually  compound,  and  have  two  stipules 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which  often  soon  fall 
off.  The  inflorescence  is  various.  The  calj^x  is 
inferior,  five-parted,  toothed  or  cleft,  the  segments 
often  unequal.  The  petals  are  five,  or,  by  abortion, 
fewer,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  usually 
unequal,  often  Papilionaceous  (q.v.).  The  stamens 
are  few  or  many,  distinct  or  variously  united.  The 
ovai-y  is  one-celled,  generally  of  a single  carpel ; 
the  style  simple,  the  stigma  simple.  The  fruit 
is  a legume,  which  is  sinqily  a pod  composed  of 
two  valves,  as  in  the  pea  and  the  bean.  The 
seeds  are  generally  numerous,  rarely  solitary,  occa- 
sionally with  an  aril,  often  curved : the  cotyle- 
dons very  lai'ge. — There  are  three  sub-orders : 

( 1 ) Papilionaceae,  with  papilionaceous  flowers ; : 

( 2 ) Caesalpineas,  with  irregular  flowers  and  spread-  | 
ing  petals;  (3)  Mimosete,  with  small  regular 
flowers. — This  natural  order  contains  almost 
7000  known  species,  of  which  about  5000  belong 
to  the  sub-order  Papilionacea^ ; it  is  therefore, 
after  the  great  order  Compositae,  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  all  the  natural  orders  of  flowering 
plants.  They  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  their 
number  is  greatest  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  They  are  apjilied  to  a great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  importance 
in  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  medicine,  &c.  To 
this  order  belong  the  Bean,  Pea,  Kidney-bean,  and 
all  kinds  of  pulse;  Clover,  Liquorice,  Broom, 
Laburnum,  Lupine,  Senna,  and  many  other 
medicinal  plants.  Tamarind,  Logwood,  Indigo, 
and  many  others  which  attbrd  dyes,  &c.  ; the 
Acacias,  Mimosas,  &c.  Many  species  are  interest- 
ing on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form,  foliage,  or 
flowers.  In  the  seeds  of  many  is  found  a nitrogen- 
ous substance  called  Legumine  (q.v.)  or  Vegetable 
Casein. 

Le'high,  a river  which  flows  120  miles  through 
eastern  Pennsylvania  to  the  Delawai-e  River.  Some 
of  its  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  valley  is 
more  famous  for  its  rich  mines  of  anthracite  coal. 

Leibnitz  (more  accurately  but  less  commonly 
Leibniz),  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  distinguished 
for  almost  universal  scholarship,  especially  in 
l)hilosophy  and  mathematics,  was  born  on  1st  July 
1646  at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  (died  1652)  was 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  attended  the 
Nicolai  school  in  Leipzig,  but  learned  much  more 
from  independent  study — he  taught  himself  to  read 
Livy  whilst  still  a boy  of  eight — and  at  fifteen 
entered  the  university  of  Leipzig  to  study  law.  He 
spent  some  time  also  at  Jena  working  at  mathe- 
matics. Being  refused  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Leinzig 
on  account  of  his  youth  in  1666,  he  graduatea  at 
Altdorf,  the  university  town  of  Nuremberg.  In  the 
following  year  he  gained  a warm  and  admiring 
patron  in  Baron  von  Boineburg,  formerly  chief 
minister  to  the  archbishop-elector  of  Mainz.  At 
Boineburg's  suggestion  he  presented  to  the  elector 
his  Nova  Methodus  Docendi  Discendique  Juris,  con- 
taining a proposed  reform  of  the  Coipus  Juris  and 
of  the  teaching  of  jurisprudence ; and  the  elector 
took  the  young  scholar  into  his  service.  Amongst 
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other  duties  in  which  Leibnitz  employed  his  pen 
was  to  advocate,  in  1669,  the  claims  of  the  count 
palatine  of  Neuhnrg  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
Three  years  later  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to 
explain  at  greater  length  the  views  he  had  laid 
down  in  an  essay  entitled  Consilium  ^gyptiacum, 
which  elaborated  a plan  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt ; 
though  the  real  object  of  the  work  was  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Louis  from  projects  in  and  upon 
the  German  states.  This  plan  of  Leibnitz  is  believed 
to  have  suggested  the  invasion  of  Egypt  which 
Napoleon  attempted  in  1798.  The  tour  was  extended 
to  London,  where  Leibnitz  became  acquainted  with 
Oldenburg,  Boyle,  and  Newton ; in  Paris  he  had 
already  learned  to  know  Arnauld,  Malebranche, 
and  Huygens.  His  intercourse  with  Huygens  and 
Newton  stimulated  his  interest  in  mechanical  and 
mathematical  questions  : he  invented  a calculating 
machine  and  devised  what  was  in  many  respects  a 
novel  method  of  the  Calculus  (q.v. ; and  see  Newton, 
Fluxions  ).  This  gave  rise  to  a controversy  with 
Newton  as  to  which  of  them  first  invented  this 
valuable  mathematical  method.  In  1676  Leibnitz 
quitted  the  service  of  Mainz,  and  entered  that  of 
Hanover.  The  duke  appointed  him  custodian  of 
the  library  at  Hanover;  and  this  city  was  hence- 
forth Leibnitz’s  headquarters.  But  his  energies 
found  scope  outside  the  library  : he  effected  im- 
provements in  the  drainage  of  the  mines  in  the 
Harz  and  in  the  coinage,  arranged  the  library  at 
Wolfenbiittel  (whei'e  Le.ssing  afterwards  laboured), 
and  in  1687  visited  various  cities  in  German}^ 
Austria,  and  Italy  to  gather  materials  for  an 
exhaustive  history  of  the  Brunswick  ducal  house. 
The  pope  offered  him  the  headship  of  the  Vatican 
Library ; but  Leibnitz  declined  the  offer,  since  the 
acceptance  of  it  would  have  compelled  him  to  be- 
come a Roman  Catholic.  The  task  of  working  up 
his  materials  into  connected  history  employed  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  subsequent  years.  Philo- 
sophy, too,  absorbed  a large  proportion  of  his  most 
serious  thought.  And  in  the  discussions  that  were 
carried  on  with  a view  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  Leibnitz 
took  a prominent  part,  his  principal  correspondent 
being  Bossuet.  In  1686  there  was  published  from 
his  pen  the  Systema  Thcologictim,  composed 
as  a response — conciliatory — from  the  Protestant 
side  to  Bossuet’s  Exposition  de  la  Foi.  Subse- 
quently, on  the  failure  of  these  negotiations,  Leib- 
nitz endeavoured,  but  with  the  same  want  of 
success,  to  reconcile  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Prussia.  He  was  more  successful 
in  enlisting  the  interests  of  reigning  princes  in 
scientific  societies.  He  induced  Frederick  I.  of 
Prussia  to  found  (in  1700)  the  Society  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  and  was  liimself  made  first  president ; and 
he  suggested  the  establishment  of  similar  societies 
in  St  Petersburg,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  which  were 
afterwards  instituted  in  each  of  those  capitals. 
Whilst  on  a visit  to  Vienna  in  1712-14  he  was 
created  a privy-councillor  of  the  empire  ; he  was 
also  made  a baron  (Freiherr)  of  the  empire.  When 
George  of  Hanover  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
Leibnitz,  who  some  years  before  had  vigorously 
supported  his  father’s  claims  to  the  elector’s  hat, 
was  disappointed  at  not  being  invited  to  accompany 
him.  But  shortly  afterwards  he  died,  on  14tii 
November  1716,  at  Hanover. 

The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  tjie  dualism  of  Descartes 
and  the  monism  of  Spinoza  (whom  he  visited  at 
Arnsterdam  in  1676).  His  system  is  individual- 
istic and  dogmatic.  He  taught  that  the  primary 
and  essential  quality  of  all  substance  is  active 
force.  Substance  exists  only  in  the  form  of  atoms 
or  monads,  which  are  simple  and  similar  in  con- 
stitution, but  differ  qualitatively : each  is  a self- 


contained  individuality.  All  monads  possess  tw  o 
intrinsic  properties— perception,  or  the  capacity  to 
mirror  the  universe,  and  appetite  or  striving.  The 
degree  of  perfection  with  which  each  monad  reflects 
the  universe  depends  upon  its  individual  character 
— i.e.  upon  the  peculiar  consensus  or  balance  of 
relations  that  exist  between  the  active  and  the 
passive  elements  in  its  nature.  And  the  entire 
series  of  monads,  from  the  very  highest  (God)  to 
the  very  lowest,  were  so  constituted,  and  so 
arranged  from  the  first,  that,  whilst  each  obeys 
the  laws  of  its  own  self-determined  development 
independently  of  all  others,  it  is  at  every  moment 
in  complete  accord  and  harmony  with  all  the 
rest.  The  body  of  man  is  a complex  of  separate 
monads ; his  soul  is  a single  monad,  the  sub- 
stantial centre  of  his  being.  Yet  no  monad  can 
act  upon  another  monad  ; the  active  force  of  each 
cannot  pass  out  of  itself.  But  the  doctrine  of 
general  ‘pre-established  harmony’  explains  how  and 
what  relations  do  subsist  between  them,  and  so 
between  body  and  soul.  He  compares  body  and 
soul  to  two  clocks  which  have  been  constructed 
in  the  beginning  in  such  a way,  and  so  perfectly, 
that  both  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  exact 
time  with  each  other  without  any  bond  of  con- 
nection or  any  interference  from  without.  God  is 
the  primary,  supreme,  perfect  monad  ; from  Him 
all  others  proceed  as  ‘ fiilgurations  ’ or  radiations. 
Plants  and  stones  are  likewise  monads ; but  in 
their  case  the  perceptive  capacity  is  more  or  less 
blurred  or  slumbering — an  adumbration  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  unconscious  perception.  Since 
God  is  the  contriver  of  the  universal  harmony  that 
prevails  amongst  all  created  things,  this  woild 
must  be  the  best  of  all  possible  ■worlds  (see 
Optimism).  The  real  cogency  of  Leibnitz’s  argu- 
ment depends  upon  his  great  logical  instrument,  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  : there  is  a sufficient 
reason  why  this  world  should  be  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  be  otherwise.  His  theory  allo-^ied 
him  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a substantial 
agreement  between  faith  and  the  deliverances 
of  reason.  The  Leibnitzian  ethics  are  deduced 
from  the  property  of  striving  inherent  in  every 
monad — the  final  aim  being  perfection,  reached 
through  individual  freedom. 

Leibnitz  was  also  a pioneer  in  the  science  of  com- 
parative philology.  He  took  steps  to  collect  speci- 
mens of  various  distant  languages,  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  and  studied  them  in  a scientific  manner. 
He  recognised  two  great  divisions  of  speech,  the 
Aramaic,  which  included  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and 
the  Japhetic  or  Celto-Scythian,  which  coincided 
pretty  nearly  with  what  was  subsequently  called 
the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  family  of  speech.  Cf. 
Max  Muller,  Science  of  Language. 

Leibnitz  left  no  complete  systematic  account  of  his 
philosophical  views.  They  have  to  be  gathered  from 
several  collections  of  letters,  essays  contributed  to  the 
journals  Acta  Erudilorum,  Journal  des  Savants,  &c., 
and  a few  treatises,  such  as  De  Principio  Individui 
( 1663 ) ; Es.sai  de  Theodicee  sur  la  Bonte  de  Dieu,  la 
Liberie  de  V Homme,  et  VOrir/ine  du  Mlal  { 1710) ; Principes 
de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grdce  (1718);  Monadologie  (1714) ; 
and  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  I’Entendement  (1765).  In  this 
last  work  he  closely  criticises  Locke’s  celebrated  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding ; and  supplements  the  English 
philosopher’s  maxim  of  Nihil  est  in  intelleetu  quod  non 
fuerit  in  sensu,  by  adding  nisi  ipse  intellectus.  Editions 
of  Leibnitz’s  writings  have  been  published,  though  none 
is  complete,  by  Dutens  (6vols.  Geneva,  1768),  by  Pei  tz 
and  Gerhardt  (19  vols.  1843-90),  and  by  O.  Klopp  (11 
vols.  1862-84).  The  best  Life  is  Guhrauer’s  (2  vols. 
1842-46).  See  also  biographical  works  by  Kirchner 
(1877)  and  E.  Pfleiderer  (1870),  and  Bodemann  on  his 
Correspondence  (1889).  Feuefbach  ( 1837 ),  Zimmermann 
(1847,  &c.),  and  K.  Fischer  (1867)  have  written  on  his 
lihilosophy. 
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Leicester,  the  county  town  of  Leicestershire, 
a municipal,  parliamentary,  and  county  borough, 
is  situated  on  the  Soar,  a tributary  of  the  Trent, 
22  miles  S.  of  Nottingham,  38  ENE.  of  Birming- 
ham, 20  NNE.  of  Rugby,  and  97  NNW.  of 
London.  Traditionally  founded  by  the  British 
king  Lear,  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Rntce ; and  pavements,  urns,  and  other  Roman 
relics  have  been  found,  while  the  ‘ Jewry  Wall,’ 
20  feet  high  and  75  long,  which  got  its  name 
from  the  Tiiedieval  ghetto,  is  composed  of  rubble 
and  Roman  bricks.  Its  present  name  comes 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Leirceastre,  or  ‘ fortress 
of  the  Leire,’  as  the  river  was  called  of  old. 
The  Norman  castle,  dismantled  by  Charles  I. 
in  1645,  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  modernised 
assize  hall,  and  by  an  artificial  earthwork,  the 
Mount  or  Castle  View,  on  which  stood  the  donjon- 
keep  ; the  Abbey  of  Black  Canons  (1143),  where 
Wolsey  died  in  1530,  is  an  insignificant  if 
picturesque  ruin.  In  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  demolished 
about  1829,  Richard  III.  slept  the  night  before 
Bosworth  ( 1485) ; and  his  corpse  was  brought  back 
hither  for  burial.  A handsome  memorial  cross  or 
clock-tower  (1868)  bears  the  effigies  of  Simon  de 
-Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Thomas  White, 
Alderman  Newton,  and  William  of  Wyggeston. 
There  is  a statue  also  of  Robert  Hall ; and  among 
the  other  edifices  are  the  old  town-hall,  with  good 
carving  and  stained  glass  of  Henry  YII.’s  time  ; the 
pew  municipal  buildings  (1876),  Queen  Anne  in 
style,  with  a clock-tower  134  feet  high  ; the  post- 
office  (1887),  public  baths  (1879),  free  library 
(1870),  school  of  art  (1876),  opera-house  (1877), 
poor-law  offices  ( 1883 ),  coi-n  exchange  ( 1852 ),  lunatic 
asylum  (1836),  the  museum  (1848),  rich  in  local 
antiquities  ; the  Wyggeston  Hospital  Schools  ( 1513 ; 
rebuilt  1877-78);  and  five  interesting  old  churches 
— St  Nicholas’,  St  Mary’s,  All  Saints’,  St  Margaret’s, 
and  St  Martin’s,  the  last  Avith  a spire  218  feet 
high.  The  New  Walk  is  a pleasant  tree-shaded 
promenade ; the  racecourse  of  1806  is  now  a 
reci'eation  ground,  known  as  the  Victoria  Park, 
its  successor  being  at  Oadby,  3^-  miles  distant ; 
the  Abbey  public  park  Avas  opened  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1882  ; and  there  is  a third  public  park 
called  the  Spinney  Hill  Park.  The  abnormally 
rapid  groAvth  of  Leicester  has  been  due  to  its 
central  position,  to  its  transit  facilities  by  three 
raihvay  companies  and  by  Avatei-,  and  to  the  great 
extension  of  its  industries.  The  manufacture  of 
])lain  and  fancy  hosiery,  introduced  in  1680,  is 
equalled  only  by  Nottingham  ; in  tliat  of  pegged 
and  riveted  boots  and  shoes  Leicester  vies  Avith 
Northampton.  Iron-founding  is  also  carried  on, 
Avith  manufactures  of  elastic  Avebbing,  seAving- 
cotton,  lace,  lamb’s-Avool,  &c.  There  is  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a large  seAvage-farm.  First 
chartered  by  King  John,  Leicester  has  returned  tAvo 
members  to  parliament  from  EdAvard  I.’s  time.  It 
has  figured  prominently  in  the  anti-vaccination 
contest.  Pop.  (1801)  17,005;  (1861)68,056;  (1871) 
95,084;  (1881)  122,351  ; (1891)  174,624. 

See  local  histories  by  Throsby  (1777-91),  T.  Robinson 
(1793),  James  Thompson  (1849-71),  Boilings  (1855), 
Robert  Read  ( 1881 ),  and  Mrs  T.  Fidding  Johnstone  ( 1892 ). 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  born 
about  1532,  was  the  fifth  son  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  grandson  of  the 
notorious  Edmund  Dudley,  who  was  beheaded  for 
treason  by  Henry  VIII.  His  father  Avas  executed 
for  the  part  Avhich  he  took  in  the  cause  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  (q.v. ),  and  he  Avas  himself  sentenced 
to  death.  He  was  liberated  in  1554  ; and  in  1558, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a great  career  openecl 
before  him.  He  Avas  made  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  a Privy-councillor,  High 
fjteAvard  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Baron 


Dudley,  and  finally  in  1564  Earl  of  Leicester.  For 
these  high  honours  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
mainly  to  a handsome  person  and  a courtly  manner. 
In  1550  he  had  married  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Robsart.  She  lived  in  the  country,  and  early  in 
1560  removed  to  Cumnor  Place,  Berkshire,  the 
house  of  Anthony  Forster,  a creature  of  her 
husband’s,  where,  on  8th  September,  she  Avas  found 
lying  dead,  Avith  her  neck  broken,  at  the  foot  of  a 
staircase.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time 
that  she  was  murdered,  and  that  Dudley,  if  not 
Elizabeth  herself,  was  an  accessory  to  the  crime. 
This  belief  receives  some  support  from  certain 
discoveries  made  in  the  archives  at  Simancas, 
Avhich  indicate  that  a plot  to  poison  her  was 
actually  entered  into  before  her  death.  Elizabeth 
continued  to  favour  Leicester  in  spite  of  his  un- 
popularity in  the  country  and  of  his  secret  marriage 
in  1573  to  the  DoAvager  Lady  Sheffield.  In  1563 
she  had  suggested  him  as  a husband  for  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  in  1575  she  consented  to  be 
magnificently  entertained  by  him  at  his  castle  of 
Kenilworth  (q.v.).  In  1578  he  bigamously  married 
the  Avidow  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Avhen 
the  fact  Avas  revealed  to  Elizabeth,  she  Avas  greatly, 
but  only  temporarily,  ofl'ended.  In  1585  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  the  Loav  Countries,  of 
Avhich  next  year  he  was  appointed  governor — an 
expedition  that  is  notable  chiefly  for  the  unsuccess- 
ful siege  of  Zutphen,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  his  nepheAv,  met  Avith  his  death. 
In  1587  he  again  shoAved  his  military  incapacity 
in  the  same  field,  and  had  to  be  recalled.  Yet  in 
1588  he  Avas  a]ipointed  to  command  the  forces 
assembled  at  Tilbury,  to  defend  England  against 
the  Spanish  Armada.  He  died  suddenly  on  4th 
September  of  the  same  year  at  Cornbury,  in  Oxford- 
shire, of  poison,  said  rumour,  intended  for  his  Avife. 
See  Elizabeth,  with  works  there  cited ; and  the 
article  ‘ Robei  t Dudley  ’ by  Mr  S.  L.  Lee  in  vol. 
xvi.  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(1888). 

Leicester  of  Holkhaiii,  Thomas  William 
Coke,  Earl  of,  Avas  born  on  4th  May  1752,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  laAvyer  Coke.  He  Avas 
one  of  the  first  agriculturists  of  England ; by  his 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  farming  north-Avest 
Norfolk  Avas  converted  from  a rye-groAving  into  a 
Avheat-groAving  district,  its  system  of  cultivation 
Avas  entirely  revolutionised  for  the  better,  and  more 
stock  and  of  better  breeds  Avas  kept  on  the  farms. 
When  in  1776  he  succeeded  to  his  estates  they 
yielded  an  annual  rental  of  £2200 ; at  his  death 
they  brought  in  £20,000  and  more.  The  sheep-shear- 
ing festivals  at  Holkham  Avere  celebrated  the  country 
over.  Coke  represented  Norfolk  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
from  1776  to  1833.  He  Avas  a staunch  Whig,  and 
a strong  supporter  of  Fox.  In  1837  he  Avas  created 
Earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham,  to  distinguish  the 
title  from  the  Earldom  of  Leicestei-,  already  held  by 
the  ToAvnshend  family.  Coke  refused  every  other 
title  except  that  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  because  that 
title  had  been  borne  by  his  great-uncle,  but  on  his 
death  in  1759  had  become  extinct.  He  died  at 
Longford  Hall,  Derbyshire,  30th  June  1842. 

Leicestershire,  a midland  county  of  England, 
surrounded  by  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Northampton,  WarAvick,  and  Derby  shires.  It  has 
a maximum  length  and  breadth  of  44  miles  by 
40,  and  contains  803  sq.  m.,  or  514,164  acres. 
Pop.  (1801)131,081;  (1841)215,867;  (1881)321,258; 
( 1891 ) 373,984.  Its  surface  is  mainly  undulat- 
ing tableland,  the  highest  ground  being  at  Charn- 
Avood  Forest  in  the  north-west,  where  Bardon  Hill 
rises  to  a height  of  853  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
Soar,  itself  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  which  for  a 
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short  distance  borders  the  county  on  the  north, 
is,  with  its  tributary  the  Wreak,  the  principal 
river.  The  soil,  varying  in  fertility,  is  generally 
loamy  : in  the  north-west  are  valuable  coal-mines, 
also  granite,  slate,  and  limestone  quarries,  hut, 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  being  under  pas- 
ture, the  quantity  of  corn  grown  is  comparatively 
small.  According  to  the  agricultural  returns 
for  1889  the  area  under  corn  crops  was  only 
73,582  acres,  and  under  green  crops  20,935  acres, 
whilst  341,905  acres  were  laid  down  as  permanent 
pasture  or  grass.  Hence  the  principal  objects  of 
agriculture  practised  in  the  county  are  grazing  and 
sheep  and  cattle  breeding,  Leicestershire  being 
especially  noted  for  its  breed  of  the  former.  Of 
manufactures  the  principal  are  those  of  hosiery 
and  boots  and  shoes ; basket-making  is  carried  on 
at  Castle  Donnington ; and  Stilton  cheeses  are  for 
the  most  part  made  in  this  county.  Leicestershire 
comprises  six  hundreds,  the  parlianrentary  and 
municipal  borough  of  Leicester,  and  332  parishes, 
almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  and, 
for  judicial  purposes,  in  the  Midland  Circuit. 
Leicester  is  the  assize  town,  and  other  towns  are 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Hinckley,  Loughborough,  Lut- 
terwortii.  Market  Harborough,  and  Melton  Mow- 
bray, the  last  two  being  great  hunting  centres. 
Six  members  are  returned  to  parliament,  and  the 
county  council  consists  of  fifty-one  members.  In 
historical  annals  the  principal  event  associated 
with  the  county  is  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field 
(1485),  inwbich  Richard  III.  lost  his  life.  Amongst 
persons  of  note  identified  with  Leicestershire  may 
be  mentioned  Wyclif,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Beaumont  the  drama- 
tist, George  Villiers,  Duke  of  BuckinghaTii,  Cleve- 
land the  poet,  George  Fox,  Simpson  the  mathe- 
matician, Dr  Johnson,  Lord  Macaulay,  Hobart 
Pasha,  Colonel  Burnaby,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Daniel  Lambert.  See  the  histories  of  the  county 
by  Burton  (1622;  2d  ed.  1777),  Nichols  (4  vols. 
1795-1815),  and  Curtis  (1831). 

Leichhardt,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ludwig, 
explorer  in  Australia,  was  born  at  Trebatsch,  south- 
east of  Berlin,  on  23d  October  1813,  and  studied 
))hilology  at  Gottingen  and  natural  science  at 
Berlin.  In  1841  he  proceeded  to  Australia.  There 
he  conducted  an  expedition  ( 1843-48)  from  Moreton 
Bay,  in  Queensland,  north-westwards  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  then,  skirting  its  south  and 
west  shores,  finally  reached  Port  Essington.  In 
the  end  of  1846  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  cross  the  base  of  Cape  York  Peninsula.  In 
November  1847  he  again  started  from  Moreton  Bay 
M’ith  the  intention  of  crossing  the  entire  continent 
from  east  to  west,  but  he  was  lost  in  the  interior. 
Nothing  authentic  has  been  heard  of  him  since 
April  3,  1848.  The  Journal  of  his  first  journey 
was  published  in  London  in  1847,  and  his  Letters 
in  German  in  1881. 

Leigb,  a town  of  Lancashire,  21  miles  NE.  of 
Liverpool  and  16  W.  of  Manchester.  Silks  and 
cotton  goods  are  extensively  manufactured ; iron- 
foundries,  breweries,  malt-kilns,  and  glass-works 
count  amongst  the  principal  industrial  establish- 
ments. In  the  vicinity  are  productive  coal-mines. 
Pop.  (1861)  10,621  ; (1881)  21,734  ; (1891)  28,702. 
See  Worsley’s  History  of  Leigh  (1870). 

Leighton,  Frederick,  Lord,  P.R.A.,  was 
born  at  Scarborough  3d  December  1830.  His 
father  was  a doctor,  but  he  early  recognised  his 
son’s  bias  towards  painting,  and  gave  him  what 
be  deemed  the  best  training  for  his  profession. 
Frederick’s  early  years  were  spent  in  a series  of 
grand  tours.  He  visited  Rome,  Florence,  Frank- 
fort, Berlin,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  and  everywhere 
he  received  instruction  from  the  most  distinguished 
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masters.  At  fourteen  he  was  already  a promising 
student  at  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti  at  Florence. 
At  Frankfort  he  came  under  the  infiuence  of  Steinle, 
a frigid  Teuton,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Overbeck  ; 
and  there  remained  a certain  coldness  in  his  colour 
which  proved  that  he  never  quite  lived  down  the 
results  of  Steinle’s  tuition.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855  Avith 
his  famous  picture  ‘ Cimabue’s  Madonna  carried  in 
Procession  through  the  Streets  of  Florence.’  This 
Avork  Avas  an  immediate  success  and  Avas  purchased 
by  the  Queen.  Of  bis  later  Avorks  may  be  men- 
tioned ‘The  Triumph  of  Music’  (1856),  ‘Paolo 
and  Francesca’  (1861),  ‘The  Odalisque’  (1862), 

‘ Ariadne  ’ ( 1868 ),  ‘ Hercules  Avrestling  Avith  Death  ’ 

( 1871 ),  ‘ The  Harvest  Moon  ’ ( 1872),  ‘ The  Daphne- 
phoria’  (1876),  ‘Wedded’  (1882),  ‘ Cymon  and 
Iphigeneia’  (1884),  ‘Andromache’  (1888),  ‘The 
Bath  of  Psyche ’( 1890).  He  also  Avon  consider- 
able distinction  as  a sculptor,  and  in  1877  his 
‘Athlete  struggling  Avith  a Python  ’ Avas  purchased 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  In  1864 
he  Avas  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Five  years  later  he  took  his  place  among  the  forty. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  in  1878  he  Avas 
elected  President  and  Avas  knighted.  He  AA^as 
created  a baronet  in  1886.  He  received  a grand 
medal  of  honour  for  sculpture  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1889,  and  the  universities  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  and  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  their 
honorary  degrees.  He  AA'as  created  Lord  Leighton 
of  Stretton  on  1st  January  1896,  died,  unmarried, 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  and  Avas  buried  in 
St  Paul’s.  Lord  Leighton  Avas  a scholar  and  a man 
of  the  Avorld  as  well  as  a painter,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  onerous  position  Avith  marvellous  tact 
and  success.  Under  his  presidency  the  Academy 
enjoyed  a material  prosperity  and  social  influence 
Avhich  it  attained  under  no  one  of  his  predecessors. 
As  an  artist  he  Avas  ahvays  inspired  by  the  loftiest 
ideals,  and  assiduously  cultivated  the  ‘ grand  style.’ 
Neither  realism  nor  archseology  ever  availed  to  turn 
him  aside  from  the  straight  path ; but  it  may  be 
objected  that  his  temperament  Avas  rather  that  of 
the  scholar  than  of  the  artist.  Of  his  Daphne- 
phoria  (sold  in  1893  for  £3700)  Holman  Hunt  said, 

‘ It  is  the  very  noblest  painting  produced  in  modern, 
if  it  does  not  excel  all  of  ancient,  times.’  See  Mrs 
AndreAv  Lang  in  the  Art  A)inual,  1885,  and  a mono- 
graph by  Ernest  Rhys  (1900). 

Leighton,  Robert,  perhaps  the  rarest  flower 
that  has  groAvn  out  of  Scotch  theology,  Avas  born  in 
1611,  but  Avhere  is  as  yet  quite  Aincertain.  He  Avas 
the  second  son  of  Dr  Alexander  Leighton  (1568- 
c.  1649),  Presbyterian  minister  in  London  and 
Utrecht,  the  author  oi  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament ; 
or  Sion’s  Flea  against  the  Prelacie  (1628),  Avhich 
earned  him  from  the  tender  mercies  of  Laud  the  cruel 
punishment  of  scourging,  the  pillory,  branding  and 
mutilation,  heavy  fine,  and  close  imprisonment. 
At  sixteen  the  boy  Avent  to  tbe  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, Avhere  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1631.  The 
only  record  of  his  college  days  is  a sarcastic  and 
obvious  epigram  on  Aikenhead,  the  provost  of 
Edinburgh.  He  next  si)ent  some  years  in  France, 
and  Avidened  his  spiritual  sympathies  by  living- 
some  time  Avith  Roman  Catholic  relatives  at  Douay. 
He  Avas  ordained  Presbyterian  minister  of  New- 
battle  in  1641,  signed  tbe  Covenant  along  Avith 
his  parishioners  tAvo  years  later,  and,  in  spite  of 
BAirnet’s  account  of  his  lack  of  sympathy  Avith  his 
brethren,  appears  to  have  taken  his  part  in  all  the 
Presbyterian  policy  of  the  time,  and  even  to  have 
represented  the  Synod  of  Lothian  in  a mission  to 
London.  The  famous  story  of  his  being  questioned 
‘ whether  he  preached  to  the  times  ’ and  of  his 
retort  that  surely  they  might  ‘ permit  a poor 
brother  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  eternity  ’ is 
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unauthenticated.  At  this  period  he  was  a fre- 
quent visitor  to  London,  and  after  1646  he  went 
thither  once  a year.  About  the  close  of  1652  he 
applied  for  leave  to  resign  his  charge,  on  the  plea 
of  inability  to  perform  its  duties  from  ill-health 
and  weakness  of  voice,  and  early  next  year  he  was 
allowed  to  do  so  on  being  appointed  Principal  of 
the  univereity  of  Edinburgh. 

Here  he  remained  nine  years,  and  Burnet  testifies 
to  his  remarkable  influence  over  the  students. 
Elsewhere  he  tells  us  of  the  wonderful  effect  of 
his  preaching,  which  yet  displeased  Presbyterian 
zealots  from  its  haranguing  method,  without  heads. 
Leighton’s  Prcelectiones  Theologicce  are  extant 
to  show  the  kind  of  Latin  orations  which  he 
delivered  weekly.  Most  of  the  Sermons  and  the 
Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  were 
the  work  of  the  Newbattle  period.  The  Restora- 
tion placed  on  the  throne  an  absolute  king  with 
a rooted  determination  to  force  Episcopacy  on 
Scotland.  Leighton  after  much  reluctance  was 
forced  by  the  king  himself  to  become  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  regime,  but  with 
characteristic  modesty  chose  for  himself  Dunblane, 
the  pooi-est  of  the  new  dioceses,  although  the 
elevation  was  to  him  ‘ a mortification  greater 
than  a cell  and  hair  cloth.’  The  worldly-minded 
Sharp  at  first  had  his  scruples  about  receiv- 
ing new  ordination  ; to  the  saintly  Leighton,  in- 
different to  the  mere  externals  of  religion,  this 
was  a detail  of  no  great  moment.  On  the  north- 
ward journey  he  discovered  the  true  motives  of 
Sharp  and  his  brother  bishops,  and  left  them  at 
Morpeth  to  avoid  their  hateful  triumphal  entry 
into  Edinburgh.  For  the  next  ten  years  the 
beautiful  little  towm  of  Dunblane  was  his  home, 
and  here  he  laboured  with  a sinking  heart  to 
build  up  the  shattered  walls  of  the  church, 
although  he  soon  lost  all  hope  of  success,  while 
his  work  ‘ seemed  to  him  a fighting  against  God.  ’ 
It  was  char.acteristic  of  the  man  that  he  never 
would  permit  himself  to  be  addressed  as  ‘my  lord,’ 
and  that  he  only  appeared  in  parliament  when 
church  matters  were  in  dispute.  His  conception 
of  Episcopacy  was  similar  to  that  suggested  by 
Archbishop  Ussher,  and  his  aim  was  to  preserve 
what  was  best  in  the  two  systems  as  a basis  for 
comprehensive  union,  ‘reconciling  the  devout  on 
different  sides.’  But  nowhere  among  his  unworthy 
associates  did  he  find  any  ‘ such  appearance  of 
seriousness  or  piety  as  became  the  new-modelling 
of  a church,’  and  he  only  succeeded  in  being  mis- 
understood by  both  sides,  his  moderation  being- 
misread  by  the  fiercer  Presbyterians  as  ‘ pretended 
holiness,  humility,  and  crucifixion  to  the  world,’ 
assumed  as  ‘ a cloak  under  which  to  creep  toward 
promotion’ — ‘a  mere  betrayal  of  religion  with  a 
kiss.’  The  severity  of  his  life,  his  unworldliness, 
and  even  his  celibacy,  were  thought  to  savour  of 
Romanism,  and  already  his  recommendation  of  his 
favourite  book.  The  Imitation,  to  the  Edinburgh 
students,  had  given  offence  to  rigid  Presbyterians 
like  Dickson,  who  refused  it  because  ‘self  and 
merits  run  through  it.’  Row  characterises  him  as 
‘carrying  like  a pawky  prelate,’  and  says  that  his 
condescensions  made  the  Dunblane  clergy  think  ‘ he 
was  but  straking  cream  in  their  mouths  at  first.’ 
The  continued  persecutions  of  the  government,  bent 
on  playing  out  ‘a  forlorn  after-game,’  drove  him  to 
London  in  1665  to  resign  his  see.  He  told  the 
king  he  ‘could  not  concur  in  the  planting  the 
Christian  religion  itself  in  such  a manner,  much 
less  a form  of  government.’  Charles  apparently 
listened  with  respect,  and  the  good  bishop  was 
persuaded  to  return.  Again  in  1669  he  went  to 
London  to  advocate  his  scheme  of  Accommodation, 
and  after  his  return  voted  in  favour  of  the  unjusti- 
fiable Assertory  Act — ^a  weak  piece  of  compliance 


which  he  repented  all  his  life.  Immediately  after 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  commendator  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Glasgow,  while  still  continuing  for  some 
time  Bishop  of  Dunblane.  Next  followed  his  fruit- 
less conferences  at  Edinburgh  in  1670  and  1671 
with  leading  Presbyterians  on  behalf  of  Accommo- 
dation, ami  his  sending  through  the  western 
counties  itinerant  advocates  of  the  cause.  In 
despair  of  success  he  begged  for  permission  to 
retire,  and  at  length  about  the  close  of  1674  was 
permitted  to  lay  down  his  archbishopric.  His 
letter  to  Lauderdale  (December  17,  1674)  describes 
his  sickness  and  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  his  desire  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  quiet  retirement,  as  well  as  ‘ pity  to  see  a poor 
church  doing  its  utmost  to  destroy  both  itself  and 
religion  in  furious  zeal  and  endless  debates  about 
the  empty  name  and  shadow  of  a ditt'erence  in 
government,  and  in  the  meanwhile  not  having  of 
solemn  and  orderly  public  worship  so  much  as  a 
shadow.’  His  last  ten  years  he  spent  in  calm 
preparation  for  his  end,  in  the  house  of  his  widowed 
sister,  Mrs  Lightmaker,  at  Broadhurst  Manor  in 
Sussex,  frequently  preaching  in  the  church  of 
Horsted  Keynes,  in  the  south  transept  of  which 
he  lies.  His  death,  which  was  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  pleurisy,  came  suddenly,  25th  June  1684, 
in  an  inn — as  he  often  said  he  wished  it  .should — 
in  Warwick  Lane,  London,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  by  Burnet  to  an  interview  with  Lord 
Perth,  just  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

No  man  ever  lived  more  intensely  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  God  than  Leighton  : no  saint  was  ever 
filled  with  a greater  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  never  thought 
his  writings  of  any  value,  that  he  printed  nothing 
himself,  and  that  he  left  orders  for  his  MSS.  to 
)je  destroyed ; yet  no  religious  books  reveal  a deeper 
spirituality,  a more  heavenly  exaltation  and  devo- 
tion. And  no  less  wonderful  is  their  sweetness 
and  beauty,  wedded  to  sincerity  and  intellectual 
strength,  as  well  as  their  broad  catholicity  of 
spirit — the  direct  outcome  of  a large  mind  moulded 
in  Christian  charity.  He  saw  the  good  that 
underlay  all  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  yet 
recognised  how  profitless  all  might  become  if 
allowed  to  interpose  between  the  human  soul  and 
God.  Love  of  peace  was  with  him  a passion, 
though  unhappily  he  fell  on  evil  days  and  unhappy 
methods  of  conciliation.  The  best  tribute  to  his 
memory  is  from  the  pen  of  Burnet,  who  says  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  Pastoral  Care,  ‘ in  a free  and 
frequent  conversation  with  him  for  above  two  and 
twenty  years,  I never  knew  him  say  an  idle  word 
that  had  not  a direct  tendency  to  edification  ; and 
I never  once  saw  him  in  any  other  temper  but  that 
which  I wished  to  be  in  in  the  last  moments  of  my 
life.’  And  a^ain  in  the  History  of  His  Own  Time 
he  says  : ‘ I bear  still  the  greatest  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  that  man  that  I do  for  any  person  ; 
and  reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  which 
happened  the  year  after  this  [Leighton’s  promotion 
to  a bishopric],  and  my  long  and  intimate  conver- 
sation with  him,  that  continued  to  his  death,  for 
twenty-three  years,  among  the  greatest  blessings 
of  my  life  ; and  for  which  I know  I must  give 
account  to  God,  in  the  great  day,  in  a most  par- 
ticular manner.’  Of  great  modern  Englishmen 
none  has  esteemed  Leighton  more  highly  than 
Coleridge,  whose  Aids  to  Reflection  indeed  is  based 
on  aphorisms  culled  from  his  writings. 

Leighton  left  Ids  library  to  Dunblane,  which  has  another 
memorial  of  its  great  bishop  in  the  ‘Bishop’s  Walk’  along 
the  banks  of  the  Allan  W ater.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Leighton- 
iana  there  were  originally  more  than  1500  volumes,  and 
upwards  of  1200  still  remain,  more  than  200  of  which 
have  interesting  marginalia.  His  first  editor  was  his 
friend  Dr  Fall,  who  printed  most  of  the  works  from  1692 
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to  1708.  The  chief  latei-  editions  are  those  of  Doddridge 
{ 1748 ),  Jerment  ( 1805-8 ),  Pearson  ( 1825),  and  Aikman 
( 1831 ).  The  last  three  editions  have  lives  of  the  author,  of 
which  Pearson’s  is  full  and  good.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition  is  that  of  the  Rev.  William  West,  although 
the  method  of  editing  is  not  entirely  to  be  commended,  and 
the  anti-Presbyterian  prejudice  ill  befits  the  subject.  The 
work  was  the  labour  of  a quarter  of  a century,  and  vols. 
ii.-vi.  were  issued  1869-70  ; vol.  vii.,  ‘ Remains,’  in  1875. 
Vol.  i.,  to  include  the  Life  and  Letters,  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. There  is  an  admirable  volume  of  Selections  from 
the  Writings,  with  a brief  Memoir  (1883),  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Blair  of  Dunblane.  See  also  the  last  scholar’s  ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of  Archbishop  Leighton  ’ in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review  for  July  1883. 

Leigllton-Blizzard,  a market-town  of  Bed- 
fordshire, on  the  Ouse,  41  miles  by  rail  NW.  of 
London.  Its  fine  cruciform  church,  mainly  Early 
English,  has  a spire  of  193  feet,  and  was  restored 
in  1886 ; in  the  market-place  is  a pentangular 
cross  ; the  corn  exchange  was  built  in  1862.  Straw- 
plait  is  the  staple  industry.  The  suffix  Buzzard 
is  a corruption  of  Beaudesert  or  Bosard,  a great 
family  here  in  the  14th  century.  Pop.  (1851) 
4465;  (1881)  5991. 

L6illillg6ll«  a mediatised  princely  House  of 
Germany,  dating  back  to  1096.  In  1779  the  head 
of  one  of  the  branches  into  which  it  had  become 
divided,  the  Count  of  Leiningen-Dachsburg- 
Hardenburg,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a prince 
of  the  empire  ; but  the  peace  of  Luneville  deprived 
him  of  his  ancient  possessions,  about  252  square 
miles  in  extent,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Though  no  longer  an  independent  prince,  the  head 
of  the  House  retains  his  rank  and  wealth,  and 
owns  extensive  possessions  in  Bavaria  and  Hesse. 
The  mother  of  Queen  Victoria  had  for  her  first 
husband  the  Prince  of  Leiningen. 

Leinster,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
occupies  the  south-east  portion  of  the  country. 
See  Ireland. 

Leipa,  a town  of  Bohemia,  40  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Prague.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cotton,  glass,  and  steel.  Pop.  9090. 

Leipzig  (Fr.  Leipsic),  the  third  commercial  city 
of  Germany,  is  situated  in  a large  and  fertile  plain 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  80  miles  by  rail  WNW. 
of  Dresden,  and  101  SSW.  of  Berlin,  within  6J  miles 
of  the  Prussian  border,  and  3 miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  small  streams,  Elster,  Pleisse,  and 
Parthe.  The  inner  or  ancient  town,  the  centre  of 
the  business  activity,  with  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  and  quaint  houses,  is  separated  by  a broad, 
tree-shaded  promenade  (laid  out  since  1784  on  the 
site  of  the  old  walls)  from  the  much  more  extensive 
modern  suburbs,  bounded  in  their  turn  by  a girdle 
of  busy  manufacturing  ‘ villages.  ’ Of  these  last, 
Reudnitz,  Eutritzsch,  Gohlis,  and  others  were  incor- 
porated with  the  city  in  1889  and  1890.  The  pop. 
within  the  official  city  limits  was  in  1800,  32,146; 
in  1860,  85,394 ; in  1880,  149,081 ; and  in  1885, 
170,342,  including  a garrison  of  3373 ; in  1895,  in- 
cluding all  the  villages  incorporated  in  the  pre- 
ceding years,  the  population  was  399,963.  Many 
handsome  edifices  have  been  erected,  numerous 
fine  streets  laid  out  and  built,  and  great  civic 
improvements  effected  at  Leipzig  in  the  last  quartei' 
of  the  19th  century ; but  few  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  specially  remarkable.  The  two  principal 
city  churclies,  the  Thomaskirche  and  the  Nicolai- 
kirche,  date  respectively  from  1496  and  1525  ; the 
quaint  old  Rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  from  1556.  The 
old  Pleissenburg  (built  in  1213,  rebuilt  1551)  was 
repeatedly  besieged  (in  the  Thirty  Years’ War)  and 
taken  ; all  but  the  tower  was  demolished  .since  1895. 
Amongst  the  modern  buildings  are  the  Municipal 
Theatre  ( 1868),  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  Germany  ; the  Museum  ( 1856-58  ; enlarged  in 
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1883-86);  the  new  Exchange  (1884^86);  the 
Observatory  ( 1861 ) ; the  Booksellers’  Exchange 
(1888),  with  an  interesting  museum;  St  Peter’s 
Church  ( 1885 ),  a fine  specimen  of  modern  German 
Gothic ; and  the  magnificent  Imperial  Law-courts, 
opened  in  1895.  The  noble  New  Gewandhaus 
has  since  1884  superseded  the  old  Gewandhaus  (so 
called  because  originally  a drapers’  hall),  in  which, 
since  1781,  some  of  the  best  concerts  in  Europe 
were  given.  Leipzig  contains  numerous  squares 
and  open  spaces,  anbrding  ample  room  for  the 
stalls  and  booths  of  the  retail  dealers  at  the  fairs. 
The  largest  is  the  Augustus-Platz ; the  quaintest 
the  Market-place,  in  which  a large  war  monument 
for  1870-71  was  unveiled  in  1888.  The  Rosenthal 
and  the  Johanna-Park  are  fine  parks  on  the  out- 
skirts ; while  farther  out  are  fine  oak  and  beech 
woods. 

Leipzig  resembles  Edinburgh  in  being  an  im- 
portant legal,  educational,  and  book-publishing 
centre,  though  in  its  other  commercial  interests 
it  far  outdistances  the  Scottish  capital.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  German 
empire  since  1879.  The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  building  for  this  tribunal  was  laid  here  in 
1888.  The  university,  founded  in  1408  by  a 
secession  from  Prague,  has  182  professors  and 
lecturers,  and  more  students  (averaging  over 
3000)  than  any  other  German  university  except 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Munich.  The  Augusteum,  or 
main  building,  is  in  the  old  town  ; but  it  is  supple- 
mented by  spacious  medical  and  physical  labora- 
tories and  other  ‘institutes’  (forty-eight  in  num- 
ber) in  other  parts  of  the  town,  including  a new 
library-building  containing  350,000  vols.  and  4000 
MSS.  The  City  Library  has  100,000  vols.  and  1500 
MSS.  Among  the  numerous  other  educational 
establishments  are  two  gymnasia,  a justly  famous 
School  of  Commerce,  a conservatory  of  music  (400 
pupils ),  reckoned  amongst  the  first  in  Europe,  and 
many  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  institutions. 
The  hospital  system  of  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  best 
developed  in  Europe,  and  has  largely  benefited  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university.  As  a seat  of 
trade  Leipzig  is  inferior  only  to  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  among  the  towns  of  Germany.  The  chief 
articles  of  commerce  are  furs  and  skins,  cloth, 
leather,  and  books.  The  famous  Leipzig  fairs  are 
held  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  the  New  Year, 
and  last  from  three  to  live  weeks.  Their  origin 
is  traced  as  far  back  as  1180;  their  importance 
dates  from  about  1500,  and  they  reached  their 
greatest  prosperity  at  the  end  of  the  i7th  and  the 
end  of  the  18th  centuries.  The  accession  of  Saxony 
in  1833  to  the  German  Customs  Union  (Zoll- 
verein)  gave  another  fillip  to  the  business  of  these 
fairs ; but  since  1865  the  growth  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  the  greater  numbers  of  com- 
mercial travellers  have  gradually  reduced  theii- 
importance,  though  they  are  still  attended  by 
about  30,000  strangers,  including  Jews,  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Persians,  and  even  (of  late) 
Chinese.  Transactions  to  the  extent  of  over 
£10,000,000  sterling  are  said  to  take  place  at  the 
Easter  fair.  Leipzig  ranks  next  to  London  and 
Paris  as  a seat  of  the  bookselling  and  publishing 
trade.  Nearly  500  houses  are  engaged  in  the 
book-trade,  and  there  are  also  about  eighty 
printing  establishments ; while  type-founding  has 
here  its  chief  centre  in  Germany.  The  German 
booksellers  have  established  a common  exchange 
and  clearing-house  at  Leipzig ; and  at  the  annual 
settlements  of  accounts  at  the  Easter  or  Jubilate 
fair  six  thousand  principals  are  said  to  be  here 
represented  by  their  commissioners.  The  wool- 
mai’ket,  in  June,  is  still  much  frequented,  though 
the  amount  of  wool  offered  for  sale  in  1888  (about 
218,000  lbs.)  was  less  than  half  that  offered  in  1878. 
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Among  tlie  cliief  manufactures  (carried  on  mainly 
in  the  ‘ villages  ’ ) are  pianofortes,  paper,  chemicals, 
oils,  scientific  instruments,  spirits,  beer,  tobacco, 
and  some  textiles.  Iron-founding  is  also  carried 
on.  The  wax-cloth  industry  is  declining. 

Leipzig,  formerly  Libzk  or  Lipzk  (from  the 
Slavic  Lip  or  Lipa,  a ‘ lime-tree  ’ ),  originally  a 
Wendish  settlement,  is  first  mentioned  as  a town 
in  1015.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  it 
had  from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants,  and  it  rapidly 
grew  in  importance  and  prosperity  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  who 
granted  it  numerous  commercial  privileges.  Leip- 
zig suffered  greatly  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  in 
which  it  was  five  times  besieged  and  taken,  and 
again  in  the  Seven  Years’  War;  and  although  the 
commercial  changes  connected  with  the  French 
Revolution  at  first  affected  it  very  favourably,  yet 
it  suffered  not  a little  amidst  the  terrible  struggles 
of  the  years  1812  and  1813,  when  it  was  alternately 
in  possession  of  the  French  and  of  the  allies.  In 
1866  it  was  occupied  for  some  months  by  Prussian 
troops.  In  recent  years  Leipzig  has  been  noted 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Socialistic  party  in 
Germany.  The  famous  Leipzig  Conference  be- 
tween Luther,  Eck,  and  Carlstadt,  which  took 
place  in  tlie  Pleissenburg  in  1519,  and  the  Leipzig 
Interim  (see  Interim)  of  1548  are  important  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation.  Leipzig  was  the 
birthplace  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Wagner ; J.  S.  Bach 
was  director  of  music  in  the  two  chief  churches, 
and  ‘ cantor  ’ in  the  Thomasschule  from  1724  till 
1750;  and  Mendelssohn  was  director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  from  1835  till  1841.  In 
literary  history  Leipzig  is  famous  as  the  seat  of 
tlie  Saxon  or  Leipzig  school  of  criticism,  headed 
by  Gottsched  (q.v. ).  One  of  the  scenes  in  Goethe’s 
Faust  is  placed  in  Auerbach’s  Keller,  in  Leipzig, 
still  shown,  with  old  frescoes  illustrating  the  legend 
used  by  the  poet. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leipzig  has 
been  the  scene  of  two  battles  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  Europe — the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  or  of  Breitenfeld  (q.v.),  on 
September  7,  1631  ; and  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig 
— called  the  Battle  of  Natioiis — from  the  16th  to 
the  18th  of  October  1813.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  bloody  and  decisive  of  those  which 
effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  French 
domination.  The  troops  under  Napoleon  in  this 
battle  amounted  to  about  180,000  men,  and  those 
of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
Marshal  Bliicher,  and  Bernadotte,  Crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  to  almost  300,000.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  reckoned  at  about  30,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  38,000  prisoners ; that  of  the  allies  at  about 
52,000.  The  victory  of  the  allies  was  complete, 
and  the  French  had  to  evacuate  Leipzig. 

See  works  on  Leipzig  by  Grosse  ( 1837-42 ),  Sparfeld 
(1851),  Knesohke  (1870),  Wuttke  (1873),  Hasse  (1878), 
Hirschfeld  ( 1887 ),  Moser,  Benndorf,  &c. 

Leitll,  the  fifth  largest  town  in  Scotland,  an 
important  seaport,  and  a municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary burgh,  stands  on  the  southei'n  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
2 miles  N.  of  Edinburgh  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is 
now  connected  by  a continuous  line  of  street.  It 
is  even  less  attractive  than  most  seaport  towns ; 
still,  great  improvements  have  been  effected  since 
1877,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  not  bad. 
Among  them  are  the  court-house  or  town-hall 
(1827),  custom-house  (1812),  exchange,  corn 
exchange  (1862),  Trinity  House  (1816),  hospital 
(1850),  Sailors’  Home  (1883-84),  and  St  James’s 
Episcopal  Church  (1862-69),  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
with  a spire  180  feet  high.  Leith  Fort  (1779) 
is  now  the  artillery  headquarters  in  Scotland. 
The  harbour-works  have  cost  upwards  of  a 


million  sterling.  They  comprise  five  docks,  con- 
structed between  1801  and  1881,  with  an  area  of  43 
acres,  besides  a sixth(1892-1901),  withan  area  of  60 
acres;  seven  graving-docks;  and  two  piers,  1177 
and  1041  yards  long.  The  foreign,  colonial,  and 
coasting  trade  of  the  port  is  great  and  increas- 
ing. In  1896,  4282  ships  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1,556,917  tons  entered,  and  4038 
ships  of  1,544,050  tons  cleared.  The  imports 
(corn,  chemicals,  sugar,  woollen  and  linen  yarn, 
timber,  fruits,  &c.)  have  an  annual  value  of  more 
than  £8,000,000;  the  exports  (coal,  iron,  cotton 
goods,  &c. ) of  about  £3,000,000.  There  is  regular 
steamboat  communication  with  London,  the  north 
of  Scotland,  several  continental  ports,  and  New 
York.  Shipbuilding  has  of  recent  years  become  a 
large  and  important  industry  ; and  extensive  em- 
ployment is  also  afforded  by  large  flour-mills, 
.sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  breweries,  engineer- 
works,  sawmills,  rope-Avorks,  chemical  works, 
&c.  Leith  was  constituted  a parliamentary 
burgh  in  1833,  and  with  Portobello  and  Mussel- 
burgh returns  one  member.  Its  nine  months’  siege 
by  the  Protestants  (1559-60),  the  surprise  of 
its  citadel  by  the  Jacobites  (1715),  and  royal 
visits  innumerable  are  the  chief  events  in  its 
history.  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  was  a 
native;  John  Logan  Avas  a minister;  and  Robert 
Nicoll  is  buried  here.  Pop.  ( 1841 ) 26,026  : ( 1881 ) 
59,485  ; (1891 ) 68,707.  See  Avorks  by  A.  Campbell 
(1827),  D.  H.  Robertson  (1851),  J.  Martine  (1888), 
and  J.  C.  Irons  (1898) ; see  also  Edinburgh. 

Leitha,  an  Austrian  stream  rising  in  Lower 
Austria,  and  floAving  NE.  to  join  the  Danube 
nearly  along  the  frontier  of  LoAver  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Since  the  reorganisation  of  the  empire 
in  1867,  it  has  become  usual  to  speak  of  Hungary 
and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  croAvn 
as  Trans-leithan,  and  the  rest  of  the  empire  as  Cis- 
leithan — thus  giving  the  stream  a factitious  im- 
portance. 

LeitmeritZ,  an  old  town,  partly  Availed,  of 
Bohemia,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  1805  feet  Avide, 
34  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Prague.  Here  are  a cathe- 
dral ( 1671 ) and  a bishop’s  palace ; and  in  the  toAvn- 
house  (1535)  valuable  archives  are  preserved. 
BreAving  is  the  staple  industry.  Fruit,  wine,  and 
hops  are  extensively  groAvn.  Pop.  10,854. 
Leit'motiv.  See  Motif,  Wagner. 

LeitOIllischl,  an  old  toAvn  of  Bohemia,  85 
miles  ESE.  of  Prague,  Avith  a fine  castle,  a Piarist 
college,  and  manufactures  of  linens,  Avoollens,  jute, 
&c.  Pop.  5258. 

Lcitrillly  a county  in  the  north-east  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  in  Ireland.  Its  greatest 
length,  north-east  to  south-Avest,  51  miles ; greatest 
Avidth,  21  miles.  Area,  376,212  acres,  or  588  sq.  m., 
of  Avhich  282,400  are  arable,  11  per  cent,  barren, 
and  7 per  cent.  bog.  The  county  touches  the  ocean 
on  tlie  north,  and  is  divided  into  tAvo  parts  by 
Lough  Allen  (q.v.),  from  Avhich  the  Shannon  forms 
the  south-Avest  boundary  of  the  county.  The 
southern  division  contains  numerous  small  lakes. 
The  northern  division  is  intersected  by  several 
ridges.  To  the  north  of  Lough  Allen  the  soil, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  is  unfavourable  for  agri- 
culture, and  the  climate  damp  and  ungenial. 
Leitrim  is  more  a grazing  than  a tillage  district, 
53  per  cent,  of  its  area  being  grass  land.  Potatoes 
and  oats  are  the  only  crops  of  consequence. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  Lough  Allen  basin ; and 
iron  and  lead  ores  are  abundant,  although 
mining  operations  are  very  sparingly  carried  on. 
Linens  and  coarse  Avoollens  are  manufactured  for 
domestic  use.  The  county  toAvn  is  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.  Leitrim  returns  tAvo  members.  Pop 
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U841)  155,297;  (1861)  104,744;  (1881)  90,372; 
(1891 ) 78,618.  Leitrim  was  reduced  by  the  English 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  revolted  in  1588,  sub- 
mitting once  more  in  1603.  The  confiscations  which 
followed  the  Civil  War  practically  extinguished  the 
native  proprietary  and  the  family  of  O’Ronrk  to 
whom  it  had  once  belonged. 

Lekin  (Li-kin),  the  transit-dues  of  China (q.v.). 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey,  an  American 
author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  15th  August 
1824,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1846,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Heidelberg,  Mtinich,  and  Paris. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1851, 
but  turned  from  law  to  journalism.  From  1869  he 
resided  chiefly  in  England,  and  investigated  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Gypsies,  a subject  on 
which  between  1873  and  1890  he  published  four 
valuable  works.  Leland  is  most  widely  known, 
however,  for  his  dialect  poems  in  ‘ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,’  the  famous  Hans  Breitmann  Ballads 
(1871).  Other  works  are  The  Poetry  and  Mystery 
of  Dreams  (1855),  Meister  Karl’s  Sketch-book 
(1855),  Legends  of  Birds  (1864),  Fu-Sang  (1875), 
Algonquin  Legends  (1884),  Etruscan  Remains  and 
Popular  Tradition  (1892),  Hans  Breitmann  in 
Tyrol  (1895),  besides  a translation  of  Heine.  See 
his  autobiographical  Memoirs  (1893). 

Leland,  John,  bom  in  London  about  1506, 
was  educated  at  St  Paul’s,  then  at  Christ’s, 
Cambridge,  and  All  Souls’,  Oxford.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIIL,  who  in  1533  commissioned 
him  as  ‘ king’s  antiquary,’  with  power  to  search  for 
records  of  antiquity  in  the  cathedrals,  colleges, 
abbeys,  and  priories  of  England.  The  next  si.x 
years  he  devoted  to  his  tour  with  unresting  dili- 
gence, and  collected  ‘ a whole  world  of  things  very 
memorable,’  to  the  anangement  of  which  he  gave 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  church  preferments 
were  the  rectories  of  Pofeling,  in  the  marches  of 
Calais,  and  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire,  a canonry  of 
King’s  College  (now  Christ  Church),  Oxford,  and 
a prebend  of  Salisbury.  His  last  five  years  were 
darkened  by  insanity,  from  which  he  found  relief 
in  death,  April  18,  1552.  He  had  laboured  in  vain 
with  gigantic  industry  to  arrange  and  digest  his 
vast  collection  of  materials,  into  which  burrowed 
his  successors.  Stow,  Camden,  William  Burton, 
and  Dugdale. 

Most  of  his  papers  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museum.  Besides  his  Gommentarii  de  Scriptorihus  Bri- 
tannicis  ( ed.  by  Antliony  Hall,  2 vols.  1709 ),  his  chief 
remaining  works  are  The  Itinerary  (ed.  by  Thomas 
Hearne,  9 vols.  1710-12)  and  De  Rebus  Britannicis  Col- 
leetanea  (ed.  by  Hearne,  6 vols.  1715).  For  his  life,  see 
the  Lives  of  Leland,  Hearne,  and  Wood,  edited  by  W. 
Huddesford  (2  vols.  1772). 

Leland,  John,  an  eminent  18th-century  Eng- 
lish apologist  for  Christianity,  was  born  at  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire,  in  1691,  and  educated  at  Dublin, 
where  he  was  a Presbyterian  minister  from  1716 
till  his  death  in  1766.  His  first  publication  was  A 
Defence  of  Christianity  ( 1733 ),  in  answer  to  Tindal’s 
deistical  work,  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  answer  to  Morgan’s 
Moral  Philosopher.  His  most  important  work  is 
A View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have 
appeared  in  England  (1754-56).  Leland  was,  in 
Leslie  Stephen’s  phrase,  the  ‘ most  worthy,  pains- 
taking, and  commonplace  of  divines,’  and  many 
more  than  the  few  that  read  it  still  regard  his 
work  as  a satisfactory  demolition  of  deism.  To 
his  Discourses  on  Various  Stibjects  (4  vols.  1768- 
89)  was  prefixed  a Life. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  painter,  was  the  son  of  Captain 
'V’an  der  Faes,  nicknamed  Du  Lys,  or  Lely,  from 
having  been  born  in  a house  the  front  of  which  was 
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decorated  with  a fleirr-de-lis.  The  future  painter 
was  born  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1618.  He 
settled  in  London  in  1641  and  took  to  portrait- 
painting, having  hitherto  essayed  landscapes  and 
historical  subjects.  He  was  employed  successively 
by  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.,  the  last 
of  whom  nominated  him  court-painter  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  From 
the  death  of  Vandyck  he  was  the  first  painter 
of  the  day  in  England  down  to  the  arrival  of 
Kneller.  Lely,  ‘a  mighty  proud  man,  and  full  of 
state’  (Pepys),  had  great  skill  in  execution,  especi- 
ally in  painting  female  portraits,  though  he  failed 
to  master  the  secrets  of  individuality.  His  best- 
known  pieces,  apart  from  portraits  of  bis  royal 
patrons,  are  the  Beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  at  Hampton  Court.  He  died  in  London  in 
1680. 

Leman,  Lake.  See  Geneva  (Lake  of). 

Le  Mans.  See  Mans. 

Lemberg  (formerly  Lowenburg ; Polish  name 
‘Lw6w’),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  is  situated  on  a small 
tributary  of  the  Bug,  in  a narrow  basin  among 
hills,  212  miles  E.  of  Cracow.  It  is  defended  by 
a citadel,  around  which  the  modern  town  has 
grown  up.  Pop.  (1869)  87,109  ; ( 1890)  128,419,  of 
whom  about  40,000  are  Jews,  whilst  nearly  100,000 
speak  Polish.  Lemberg  is  the  seat  of  a Roman 
Catholic,  a Greek  United,  and  an  Armenian 
archbishoiD,  and  has  nearly  thirty  churches  and 
.several  monasteries;  in  the  17th  century  and 
earlier  it  was  called  the  ‘town  of  the  monks.’ 
Several  of  the  churches  are  fine  buildings,  as  the 
Dominican,  which  contains  a greatly  venei-ated 
image  of  the  Virgin ; the  Greek  cathedral,  built 
in  the  Italian  style  in  1740-79  ; the  Gothic  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  (1350-1460) ; and  the  Armenian 
cathedral,  dating  from  the  14th  century.  The  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1784  and  reorganised  in  1817, 
has  more  than  900  students.  Its  library  contains 
86,000  volumes  and  470  MSS.  Here  also  is  the 
seat  of  the  national  institute  founded  (1817)  by 
Ossolinski,  with  a library  of  81,000  volumes  and 
3000  MSS.,  chiefly  of  Polish  literature,  and  large 
collections  of  medals,  coins,  antiquities,  paintings, 
engravings,  &c.  There  is  a considerable  trade  in 
flax,  hemp,  cloth,  leather,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  manufactures  embrace  machinery, 
earthenware,  oil,  beer,  &c.  Founded  in  1259, 
Lemberg  was  an  important  city  of  Poland  from 
1340.  It  has  been  several  times  besieged,  on  the 
last  occasion  in  1848.  It  fell  to  Austria  at  the 
first  partition  of  Poland. 

Lemming  (Myodes),  a genus  of  rodents,  nearly 
allied  to  voles,  but  with  much  shorter  ears  and 
tail,  larger  and  stronger  claws,  and  a heavier  body. 
The  most  noted  species  is  M.  lemmus,  an  animal 
about  the  size  of  a rat,  with  variegated  black  and 
tawny  fur,  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  Scandi- 
navian mountains,  where  it  ordinarily  feeds  07i 
reindeer-moss  and  other  lichens,  grass,  catkins  of 
birch,  &c.  Breeding  several  times  in  the  course  of 
a year,  and  producing  fo7ir  or  five  at  a birth,  it 
multiplies  so  much  that,  peiiodically,  vast  troops 
migrate  from  their  native  mountains.  They  pro- 
ceed persistently  in  a straight  line  (according  to 
some  always  westwards),  swimming  rivers,  cross- 
ing mountains,  entering  towns,  devouring,  breed- 
ing, and  dying  as  they  hurry  on.  They  move 
chiefly  in  the  night  or  early  moining.  Bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  hawks,  and  owls  follow  and 
prey  upon  them,  and  most  of  the  survivors  finally 
droAvn  themselves  in  the  sea,  thus  pitifully  re- 
adjusting the  balance  between  population  and 
subsistence.  For  ingenious  theories  and  curious 
details  about  the  migiation,  see  Romanes,  Mental 
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Evolution  in  Animals  (1883).  In  times  of  preva- 
lent superstition  lemmings  were  often  exorcised 
by  the  priests,  and  the  peasantry  of  Norway 
supposed  them  to  fall  from  the  clouds.  During 


Lemming  ( Myodes  lenimus ). 


the  Ice  Age  tiie  lemming  extended  as  far  south  as 
the  Alps,  but  it  now  is  distinctly  arctic.  An  allied 
species  (M.  obensis)  occurs  in  Siberia  and  North 
America.  Another  quite  distinct  ‘ lemming’  ( Cuni- 
culus  torc^uatus),  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  turns  white  in  winter. 

LemnoSy  a Turkish  island  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  .^Egean  Sea,  is  situated  40  miles  SE. 
of  Mount  Athos  and  about  the  same  distance  SW. 
of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  nearly  split  in  two  by 
a large  bay  on  tlie  south  coast  and  another  on  the 
north  coast.  The  interior  consists  of  an  undulating 
plateau.  None  of  the  hills  exceed  1400  feet  in 
height.  Area,  180  sq.  m.  ; pop.  about  30,000,  all 
Greeks,  except  6000  Turks.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.  In  antiquity 
and  all  through  the  middle  ages  the  most  notable 
product  of  the  island  was  the  ‘ Lemnian  earth  ’ or 
‘sealed  earth,’  which  was  in  general  request  as  an 
antidote  against  snake-bites,  also  as  a remedy  in 
cases  of  plague,  dysentery,  &c.  It  was  extracted 
only  on  one  day  in  the  year,  August  6,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  religious  ceremonies,  from  a 
spot  near  the  ruined  site  of  the  ancient  city 
Hephsestia,  in  the  north-east  of  the  island.  It 
has  now  gone  out  of  repute,  and  very  little  is 
e.xtracted  every  year.  It  consisted  of  silex  to  the 
extent  of  two  parts  in  three,  with  some  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  water,  and  natron.  In  ancient  times 
the  island  is  stated  to  have  possessed  an  active 
volcano ; at  the  present  date  there  exist  no  traces 
of  volcanic  action.  Lesbos  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  sacred  to  Hephfestus.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ; 
but  Miltiades  wrested  it  from  them  for  the 
Athenians.  In  1657  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  from  the  Venetians.  The  chief  town 
is  Kastro  (the  ancient  Myrina),  a fortified  place 
on  the  west  coast,  with  3000  inhabitants.  Lemnos 
is  a place  of  banishment  for  Turkish  political 
offenders.  See  Tozer’s  Islands  of  the  jEqean 
(1890). 

Le  Moine,  James  MacPherson,  Canadian 
author,  was  born  in  Quebec,  24th  Januaiy  1825, 
and  practised  as  a successful  barrister  there  for 
some  years,  but  quitted  the  active  work  of  his  pro- 
fession in  1858,  on  being  appointed  superintendent 
of  Inland  Revenue  at  Quebec.  He  writes  with 
equal  facility  in  English  or  French,  and  is  the 
most  prolific  author  that  Canada  has  produced. 
He  has  made  special  studies  of  ornithology,  archae- 
ology, and  other  branches  of  science  ; and  his  works 


— over  thirty  in  number — include  some  valuable 
sketches  of  Canadian  history. 

Lemoinne,  John  Emile,  French  journalist, 
was  born  in  London  on  17th  October  1815  of 
French  parents,  and  joined  the  staff' of  the  Journal 
des  Dtbats  as  English  correspondent  in  1840.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  editor  of  that  news- 
paper, and  guided  it  skilfully  and  successfully 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  strife.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy,  and 
in  1888  a life  senator.  He  died  14th  December  1892. 
His  Etudes  Critiques  (1852)  and  Nouvelles  Etudes 
( 1862)  contain  specimens  of  his  best  style. 

Lemon,  the  fruit  of  a small  tree  ( Citrus 
Limonum ) belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as 
the  Orange  {Aurantiacece).  The  general  character 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree 
is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut  that 
description  may  be  dispensed  with.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  lemon,  but  they  may  all  be  in- 
cluded under  the  following  four  distinct  types  : ( 1 ) 
The  Common  or  Genoa  Lemon,  which  is  tne  most 
plentiful  in  the  shops.  ( 2 ) The  Thin-skinned  Lemon , 
which  is  of  large  size,  having  a thin  smooth  shining- 
fragrant  rind,  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
white  spongy  matter  beneath  it.  The  pulp  is  very 
delicate  and  juicy,  with  a delicious  aroma.  (3) 
The  Sweet  Lemon,  which,  while  having  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  lemon,  has  the  pulp  sweet 
like  that  of  the  orange.  (4)  The  Citron  Lemon,  or 
the  Ligurian  Lemon  of  commerce.  It  is  a large 


oblong  fruit,  with  a thick  rough  warted  rind,  which 
is  eatable.  The  pulp,  however,  is  the  least  delicate 
of  all  lemons. 

The  peculiar  and  grateful  flavour  of  the  juice  of 
the  lemon  is  mainly  due  to  citric  acid.  It  forms, 
when  properly  diluted,  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
drink  (see  Lemonade),  and  is  useful  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases.  The  most  valuable  of  its 
properties,  however,  is  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  scurvy ; hence  it  or  the  very  similar  lime-juice 
(see  Lime)  is  an  important  article  in  sea  stores. 
The  well-known  uses  of  the  rind,  either  fresh  or 
preserved,  in  the  cook’s  and  the  confectioner’s  arts 
for  flavouring  and  ornamenting  dishes,  cakes,  and 
candies  need  only  be  alluded  to,  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  lemon  to  civilised  man.  The  essen- 
tial oil  ( see  below ) is  obtained  from  the  rind.  The 
lemon  is  largely  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  those  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  South  America  and  in  the  East  and 
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West  Indies,  and  in  parts  of  Australia.  See  Bon- 
avia,  The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India 
CeyZon.  (1890). 

The  Oil  or  Essence  of  Lemons  is  extracted  from 
the  fresh  lemon  peel  either  by  pressure  or  by  dis- 
tillation. The  former  is  the  usual  method.  The 
peel,  removed  from  the  fruit,  is  bent  so  as  to  rupture 
the  oil  vesicles,  and  the  oil  is  collected  in  sponges, 
or  the  peel  is  sometimes  rasped  with  short  needles, 
and  the  exuding  oil  collected.  The  yield  is  vari- 
able, amounting  on  the  average  to  10  oz.  of  oil  from 
400  fruits.  The  oil  has  the  same  composition  as 
that  of  turpentine — viz.  CjoHig,  but  it  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  cyniene  and  other  oils.  While  it 
is  often  adulterated  with  turpentine,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fragrant  portion,  even  in  genuine 
oil,  can  be  removed,  leaving  about  90  per  cent,  of 
liquid  having  a decided  turpentine  odour.  This 
fragrant  portion,  according  to  some  authorities,  is 
an  oxygenated  substance,  and  therefore  differs 
distinctly  from  the  bulk  of  the  oil,  which  has  the 
composition  previously  stated.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a 
flavouring  agent,  the  ordinary  essence  of  lemon  of 
the  shops  consisting  of  a solution  of  the  oil  in 
alcohol.  It  also  enters  into  most  perfumes,  such 
as  eau  de  Cologne,  &c. 

The  so-called  Salt  of  Lemons,  or  Salt  of  Sorrel,  is 
the  binoxalate  of  potash.  See  OxALic  Acid. 

Lemon,  M.vrk,  born  in  London,  30th  November 
1809,  was  educated  at  Cheam  near  Epsom,  and 
in  18.35  wrote  a farce,  tlie  first  of  a loim  series 
of  melodramas,  operettas,  &c.  He  produced,  more- 
over, several  novels  (the best,  perhaps-, 

1866),  children’s  stories,  and  essays,  and  appeared 
as  a lecturer  and  public  reader.  In  1841  he  helped 
to  establish  Punch  (q.v. ),  of  which  for  the  first  two 
years  he  was  joint-editor  with  Henry  Mayhew,  and 
thereafter  sole  editor  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Crawley,  Susse.x,  23d  May  1870.  See 
Joseph  Hatton’s  Reminiscences  of  Mark  Lemon 
(1871). 

Lemonade  is  formed  by  adding  two  lemons 
sliced,  and  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  to  a quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  digesting  till  cold.  It  is  a 
useful  drink  for  allaying  thirst,  and  as  a refrigerant 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  and  in 
hiemorrhawe,  in  which  cases  it  should  be  given  iced. 
Aerated  Water  (q.v.)  flavoured  with  sugar  and 
essence  of  lemons  is  also  called  lemonade. 

Lemon*g^asS  (Andropogon  schoenanthus),  a 
perennial  grass,  a native  of  India,  Arabia,  &c., 
three  to  four  feet  high,  and  possessing  a strong 
lemon-like  fragrance.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
from  it  which  is  used  in  perfumery.  See  Grass- 
oil. 

Le  Moyne,  Charles,  French  pioneer,  was  born 
in  Normandy  in  1626,  and,  proceeding  to  Canada  in 
1641,  lived  among  the  Huron  tribe  of  Indians,  and 
fought  with  the  Iroquois.  In  1668  Louis  XIV. 
made  him  Seigneur  de  Longueuil,  and  afterwards 
also  de  Chateauguay.  He  was  for  some  years 
captain  of  Montreal,  and  died  in  1683.  Of  his 
eleven  sons,  nearly  all  became  distinguished.  The 
eldest,  Charles,  Baron  de  Longueuil,  was  born  in 
1656,  and  in  his  youth  served  in  the  French  army. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Montreal  and  baron  in 
1700,  and  became  commandant-general  of  tlie 
colony.  He  died  at  Montreal  in  1729.  His 
descendant,  Charles  Colmor  Grant,  had  his 
Canadian  title  of  seventh  Baron  de  Longueuil 
officially  recognised  by  the  Queen  in  1880. 
Another  sou,  Joseph,  became  an  officer  in  the 
French  navy,  and  in  1694-97  brought  vessels  to 
Hudson  Bay  to  co-operate  with  land  forces  under 
his  brother  Iberville.  He  subsequently  conveyed 
colonists  to  Louisiana,  surveyed  its  coast,  and 
aided  in  capturing  I’eusacola. 


Lempri^re,  John,  was  born  in  Jersey  about 
1765,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  in  turn  head-master  of 
Abingdon  and  Exeter  grammar-schools,  rector  of 
Meeth  in  Devonshire  and  of  Newton-Petrock,  and 
died  February  1,  1824.  His  famous  Classical  Dic- 
tionary ( 1792 ) remained  for  many  years  the  standard 
work  of  reference  in  England  on  ancient  mythology, 
biography,  and  geography.  Another  work  of  Lem- 
priere’s  was  Universal  Biography  (1808). 

Lemur  ( Lat.  lemur,  ‘ a ghost  ’ ),  a genus  which 
has  given  its  name  to  a large  group  of  mammals, 
the  lemurs.  These  animals  appear  to  stand  be- 
tween the  Insectivora  and  the  monkeys.  The  hand 
with  an  opposable  thumb  is  fashioned  after  that  of 
the  monkeys,  but  in  most  structural  features  they 
either  show  affinities  to  lower  groups  or  are  peculiar. 
The  German  name,  ‘Halb-Affen^  ( ‘ Half- Apes  ’ ), 


Ring-tailed  Lemur  ( Lemur  catta ). 


as  also  the  term  ‘ Prosimii,’  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  group,  indicates  its  position  at  the  base  of 
the  Primates.  The  Lemurs  are  forest-dwellers,  and 
mainly  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  They  can  be  for 
the  most  part  readily  tamed.  One  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest  attaching  to  the  group  is  its  pecu- 
liar geographical  distribution.  By  far  the  major- 
ity of  the  genera  are  confined  to  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ; a few  forms  are  found  in  the  Orient,  and 
on  the  African  continent.  Their  range  from  Malaya 
to  Madagascar  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
posed former  existence  of  a continent  (for  Avhichthe 
name  ‘Leniuria’  was  proposed  by  Mr  Sclater) 
connecting  these  now  widely-separated  regions. 
Undoubted  remains  of  these  animals  have,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  Europe  and  in  America ; this 
of  course  indicates  their  wider  range  in  ancient 
times ; the  isolation  of  genera  at  the  present  day 
is  therefore  probably  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
forms  occupying  the  intermediate  tracts  of  country, 
and  no  Lemuria  is  necessary.  Besides  Lemur,  the 
genera  Indris,  Propithecus,  Hapaleniur,  Sepilenmr 
Cheirogaleus,  and  the  curious  and  aberrant  Cheir- 
omys  (see  Aye- AYE)  are  confined  to  Madagascar. 
The  Angwangtilo  (Arctocebus)  and  Perodicticus 
and  Galago  (q.v.)  are  African.  The  Tarsier  and 
Nycticebus  are  found  in  Malaya,  and  the  Loris  in 
Ceylon.  Some  of  the  fossil  forms  show  affinities 
with  the  Insectivora,  others  with  the  Ungulata. 

Le'lUUres,  the  general  designation  given  by  the 
Romans  to  all  spirits  of  departed  persons,  of  whom 
the  good  were  honoured  as  Lares  (q.v.),  and  the 
bad  (Larvae)  were  feared  as  capable  in  theii’  night 
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journeys  of  exerting  a malignant  influence  upon 
mortals.  The  festival  called  Lemuria  was  held  on 
the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  of  May,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  ceremonies  of  washing  hands,  throwing 
black  beans  over  the  head,  &c. , and  the  pronuncia- 
tion nine  times  of  these  words : ‘ Begone,  you 
spectres  of  the  house  ! ’ which  deprived  the  lemures 
of  their  power  to  harm.  Ovid  describes  the  Lemuria 
in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Fasti. 

Lemuria.  See  Lemur. 

Lena,  a river  of  eastern  Siberia,  rises  amid  the 
mountains  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake  Baikal, 
in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  flows  first  north-east 
to  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  where  it  is  miles  wide, 
then  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  into  which  it  falls 
by  several  mouths,  forming  a delta  250  miles  wide. 
Its  course  is  3000  miles  in  length,  the  area  of  its 
basin  772,000  sq.  in.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Vilui  (1300  miles)  on  the  left,  and  the  Vitim 
(1400),  the  Olekma  (800),  and  the  Aldan  (1300) 
on  the  right.  Navigation  on  the  Lena  is  open 
from  Yakutsk  upwards  from  May  till  October. 
During  spring  the  waters  of  the  river  regularly 
overflow  their  banks.  The  Lena  is  a principal 
artery  of  the  trade  of  eastern  Siberia.  The  river- 
ine sand  of  the  Vitim  and  Olekma  yields  richly 
in  gold  ; salt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  argentiferous 
lead  exist.  Large  quantities  of  mammoth  ivory 
have  been  found  in  the  delta.  See  G.  W.  Melville’s 
In  the  Lena  Delta  (1885). 

Leiiail,  Nicol.uus,  the  pen-name  of  Nicolaus 
Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  German  poet,  who 
was  born  at  Czatad,  near  Temesvar  in  Hungary, 
13th  August  1802,  and  studied  law,  then  medicine, 
at  Vienna.  But  his  was  a ‘ melancholy  nature  ; the 
compass  of  his  soul  ever  trembled  back  to  the  pain 
of  life.  ’ Although  a man  of  deep  feeling,  and  with 
a good  deal  of  the  true  lyric  inspiration,  his  life 
was  rendered  unhappy  by  his  morbid  poetic  dis- 
content. In  18.32  lie  travelled  to  the  United  States, 
hoping  to  find  there  the  peace  and  satisfaction 
which  he  could  not  get  in  Europe  ; but  he  returned 
in  the  following  year  a still  further  disappointed 
man.  From  this  time  he  lived  alteinately  in 
Vienna  and  in  Stuttgart,  in  the  latter  city  in  close 
intimacy  with  the  writers  of  the  Swabian  school 
(Schwab,  Kernel’,  Mayer).  On  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  in  1844,  he  was  suddenly  struck  down  by 
insanity ; he  lived  in  an  asylum  at  Oberdobling 
near  Vienna  until  his  death,  on  22d  August  1850. 
Lenau’s  poetic  power  is  shown  to  best  advantage 
in  his  short  lyric  effusions,  especially  those  (e.g. — 
Schilflieder)  associated  with  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  best  longer  pieces,  as  Faust  (1836),  Savonarola 
(1837),  Die  Alhigenser  (1842),  cannot  claim  the 
merits  of  artistic  completeness  and  unity,  in  spite 
of  the  rich  fancy  and  feeling,  and  the  fiery  temper 
of  the  poet,  displayed  in  individual  passages.  His 
Sdmmtliche  Wcrke  appeared  in  4 vols.  in  1855,  with 
a biography  by  Anastasius  Grlin.  See  Lives  by 
Schurz  (1855)  and  Frankl  (1885). 

Lenclos,  Ninon  de,  one  of  those  characters 
that  could  have  appeared  only  in  the  French  society 
of  the  17th  century,  was  born  of  good  family  at 
Paris,  15th  May  1616.  Even  as  a child  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  grace.  She  was 
carefully  educated,  spoke  several  foreign  languages, 
excelled  in  music  and  dancing,  and  had  a great 
fund  of  sharp  and  lively  wit.  At  the  age  of  ten 
she  read  Montaigne’s  Essays.  Six  years  later  she 
commenced  her  long  career  of  licentious  gallantry 
by  an  amour  with  the  Comte  dd  Chatillon — to 
whom  succeeded  innumerable  favourites,  but  never 
more  than  one  at  a time.  Among  her  lovers  we 
may  mention  the  Marquis  de  Villarceaux,  the 
Marquis  de  Sevignd,  the  great  Conde,  the  Due 
de  Larochefoucauld,  Marshal  d’Albret,  Marshal 


d’Estrees,  the  Abbe  d’Elfiat,  and  La  Chatre.  She 
had  two  sons,  but  never  showed  in  regard  to  them 
the  slightest  instinct  of  maternity.  The  fate  of 
one  was  horrible.  Brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his 
mother,  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  con- 
ceived a passion  for  her.  When  she  informed  him 
of  the  relation  that  subsisted  between  them,  the 
unhappy  youth  was  seized  with  horror,  and  blew 
out  his  brains  in  a frenzy  of  remorse — a calamity 
winch  did  not  seriously  affect  Ninon.  She  was 
1 nearly  as  celebrated  for  her  manners  as  for  her 
beauty.  The  most  respectable  women  sent  their 
children  to  her  house  to  acquire  taste,  style,  polite- 
ness. So  great  was  her  reputation  that,  when 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  she  said 
she  wished  particularly  to  visit  the  French  Academy 
and  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  We  may  gather  some  idea 
of  her  wit  and  sense  from  the  fact  that  Laroche- 
foucauld consulted  her  upon  his  maxims,  Moliere 
upon  his  comedies,  and  Scarron  upon  his  romances. 
She  died  17th  October  1706,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
having  preserved  some  lemains  of  her  beauty 
almost  to  the  last.  Mirecourt’s  Memoires  is  a 
romance ; the  letters  attributed  to  her  are  mostly 
spurious,  but  there  is  a notice  of  her  letters  to  St 
Evremond  in  Sainte-Beuve’s  Causeries  du  Lundi. 
See  also  Capefigue’s  Ninon  de  Lenclos  ( Paris,  1864). 

Lencoran,  a Russian  seaport  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  130  miles  S.  of  Baku.  In  the  vicinity  are 
celebrated  sulphur-springs.  Pop.  5540.  It  was 
surrendered  to  Russia  by  Persia  in  1813.  Excava- 
tions carried  on  here  in  1890  yielded  important 
prehistoric  remains. 

Leiicziza,  an  ancient  Polish  town,  80  miles 
WSW.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  15,546. 

Lending.  See  Loan. 

Lennep.  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  18  miles 
E.  of  Dusseldorf  and  9 S.  of  Barmen,  with  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  iron,  &c.  Pop.  8844. 

Lennep,  Jacob  van,  born  at  Amsterdam, 
25th  March  1802,  is  proudly  called  by  his  country- 
men the  ‘Walter  Scott  of  Holland.’  The  son  of 
a professor  of  rhetoric  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
Latinist  and  as  a poet,  he  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
passed  as  a barrister,  and  soon  achieved  a "reat 
reputation  for  legal  knowledge.  Yet  without 
neglecting  his  extensive  practice  he  for  more  than 
thirty  years  cultivated  literature  with  assiduity 
and  success.  Lennep  first  appeared  as  an  author 
shortly  before  1830  in  a work  on  national  legends, 
immediately  followed  by  his  comedies.  His  most 
popular  works  have  been  comedies,  Het  Dorp  aan 
die  Grenzen  and  Het  Dorp  over  die  Grenzen.  Of 
bis  numerous  novels  several  ( including  The  Rose  of 
Dekama  and  The  Adopted  Son)  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  German.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  stage,  translated  from  Byron 
and  other  English  poets,  and  published  a Dutch 
history  for  the  young.  He  died  August  25,  1868. 

Lennox  ( Levenachs,  ‘ fields  of  the  Leven  ’ ),  an 
ancient  Scottish  territory,  comprising  the  basin  of 
the  Leven  and  Loch  Lomond — the  whole  of  Dum- 
bartonshire, great  part  of  Stirlingshire,  and  por- 
tions of  Perth  and  Renfrew  shires.  It  gave  name 
to  an  earldom  (1174-1581),  and  then  to  a dukedom, 
conferred  by  Charles  II.  ( q.v. ) in  1680  on  one  of  his 
illegitimate  sons,  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox,  who  in  1702  sold  the  Lennox  estates  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  See  Gordon  ; and  The 
Lennox,  ny  Sir  W.  Fraser  (3  vols.  1874). 

Lennoxtown,  a village  of  Stirlingshire,  11 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Glasgow  by  rail,  with  bleach- 
works,  print-works,  and  alum-works.  Pop.  2838. 

Lenormant,  Francois,  an  archaeologist  and 
scholar  of  altogether  exceptional  genius,  was  born 
in  Paris,  17th  January  1837,  the  .son  of  Charles 
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Lenormant  ( 1802-59 ),  himself  profoundly  learned  in 
Egyptology,  numismatics,  and  archaeology  gener- 
ally, moreover,  a fearless  defender  of  the  faith. 
The  boy  was  early  initiated  into  the  studies  of  his 
life,  at  twenty  carrying  off  the  prize  in  numis- 
matics of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  with  his 
Essai  sur  la  Classification  des  Monnaies  des  Lagides 
( 1856 ).  At  twenty-three  he  was  digging  at  Eleusis, 
and  his  explorations  he  continued,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  work  as  sub-librarian  at  the  Institute  ( 1862- 
72),  and  professor  of  Archaeology  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  ( 1874-83 ),  until  his  robust  health  finally 
broke  down  in  Calabria  from  sheer  over-work, 
together  with  the  effects  of  a wound  received  when 
serving  as  a volunteer  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 
He  returned  to  Paris  to  die — a true  martyr  to  science 
— December  9,  1883.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a 
scholar  who  gained  laurels  from  so  many  fields  as 
Lenormant,  and  certainly  no  man  ever  brought 
to  the  study  of  the  past  a greater  combination 
of  exhaustive  learning,  wide  grasp  of  detail,  and 
brilliant  intuition, with  unwearying  enthusiasm  and 
luminous  power  of  exposition.  From  numismatics 
and  archteology  proper  he  passed  perhaps  too  easily 
to  Assyriology,  comparative  philology,  ancient 
history,  and  biblical  antiquities  ; still,  lie  has  left 
behind  works  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  in 
these  widely  different  fields.  His  divination  rather 
than  discovery  of  the  existence  of  a non -Semitic 
element  in  the  language  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions— the  Accadian — was  perhaps  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  science,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overpraise  his  essay  on  the  propagation  of  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet,  and  his  great  and  brilliant  con- 
structive work — one  of  the  best  attempts  ever  made 
to  buttress  the  historical  value  of  the  early  books 
of  the  Bible — Les  Origines  de  VHistoire  d'apris  la 
Bible  (3  vols.  1880-84). 

Other  works  are  Manuel  d’Histoire  Ancienne  de  V Orient 
( 3 vols.  1868-69 ; 9th  ed.  1881,  with  a 4th  vol.  by  Babelon, 
1885);  Lettres  Assyriologiques  (5  vols.  1871-79);  Les 
Premieres  Civilisations  (2  vols.  1874);  Les  Sciences 
Occultes  en  Asie  (2  vols.  1874^75);  La  Monnaie  dans 
I’Antiquite  (3  vols.  1878-79);  Monnaies  et  Medailles 
(1883);  and  La  Ch-ande  Grice  (3  vols.  1881-84)  and 
.4  travers  VApulie  et  la  Lucanie  (2  vols.  1883). 

Lens,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  17  miles  by  rail  SW.  from  Lille. 
Here  are  coal-mines,  sugar-factories,  sail-works, 
&c.  Pop.  ( 1891 ) 13,862.  At  Lens  Conde  defeated 
the  Archduke  Leopold  on  20tli  August  1648. 

Lenses.  A lens  is  a piece  of  glass  so  shaped  as 
to  refract  rays  of  light  really  or  apparently  radiat- 
ing from  a point,  and  make  them  deviate  so  as  to 
pass,  or  to  travel  on  as  if  they  had  passed,  through 
another  point.  Every  system  of  lenses,  however 
complicated  and  whatever  be  the  mutual  distances 
of  the  lenses,  will,  if  the  whole  be  centred  on  a 
common  axis,  produce  a real  image  somewhere  in 
front  of,  or  else  will  appear  to  produce  a virtual 
image  somewhere  behind,  the  last  refracting  surface. 
The  rays  on  being  traced  through  the  complex 
combination — e.g.  a telescope — undergo  numerous 
deviations  : ultimately  there  is  a deviation  which 
might  have  been  equally  produced  by  an  equivalent 
lens ; equivalent,  however,  in  no  other  sense  than 
as  producing  an  eq^ual  ultimate  deviation,  for  the 
image  is  not  formed  in  the  same  place  as  the  single 
‘equivalent  lens’  would  have  formed  it  in.  The 
system  of  lenses  is  approximately  equivalent  in  its 
action  to  a simple  lens  plus  a determinate  shifting 
of  the  focus.  Hence  a simple  lens-diagram,  modified 
so  as  to  represent  this  shifting,  will  represent  the 
aggregate  effect  of  the  most  complex  system  of 
lenses.  When  the  subject  was  looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view  it  was  found  by  Gauss,  followed  up 
by  Listing,  that  the  whole  tlieory  of  lenses  can 
be  treated  generally ; the  most  complex  system  of 
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lenses  can  be  replaced  in  every  case  by  a region  of 
space  traversed  by  the  common  axis  of  the  lenses, 
at  right  angles  to  which  axis  there  are  six  char- 
acteristic planes,  the  relative  positions  of  which  to 
some  extent  depend  upon  the  refracting  media  and 
their  forms  and  mutual  distances,  but  which  also 
present  certain  invariable  properties  and  mutual 
relations.  These  six  planes  are  (1)  the  incidental 
focal  plane  (F,  fig.  1 ) ; (2)  the  incidental  principal 
plane,  P,  and  (3)  the  incidental  nodal  plane,  N ; 
(4,  5,  and  6)  the  refractional  principal,  nodal,  and 
focal  j)lanes,  P',  N',  and  F'.  The  principal 
properties  of  these  planes  are  : all  pencils  of  rays 


converging  from  any  point  on  the  incidental  focal 
plane  F (provided  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases 
that  no  ray  is  so  far  from  the  axis  as  to  give  rise 
to  spherical  aberration)  emerge  parallel  to  one 
another ; conversely,  all  rays  incident  parallel  to 
one  another  come  to  a focus  at  a point  in  the 
second  focal  plane  F'.  An  object  on  one  principal 
plane,  P,  has  an  equal- sized  image  on  the  other,  P'. 
Any  ray  appearing  on  incidence  to  make  for  the 
point  where  one  nodal  plane,  N,  cuts  the  axis, 
emerges  parallel  to  its  former  course,  but  apparently 
coming  from  the  corresponding  point  in  the  second 
nodal  plane,  N'.  Rays  arriving  parallel  to  the 
axis  pass  on  emergence  through  the  axial  point  of 
the  focal  plane  F' ; rays  passing  through  the  corre- 
sponding point  in  plane  F emerge  parallel  to  the 
axis.  These  axial  points  are  the  Foci  of  the  lens- 
system.  These  properties  are  diagrammatically 
shown,  with  exaggeration  of  the  distances  of  the 
rays  from  the  axis,  in  fig.  1. 

In  this  diagram  the  six  planes  are  represented 
as  equidistant ; they  are  generally  not  so  ; their 


position  has  to  be  calculated.  The  calculation 
(see  Pendlebury,  Lenses  and  Systems  of  Lenses) 
necessitates  the  use  of  standard  formulae  involving 
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continued  fractions ; the  physical  principle  under- 
lying these  is  that  the  image  (real  or  virtual) 
produced  by  one  refracting  surface  is  taken  as 
the  object  of  the  next,  and  so  on  in  succession 
until  the  position  and  deviation  of  the  emergent 
rays  is  established.  The  fixed  relations  between 
the  mutual  distances  of  these  planes  are  : FN  = 
P'F' ; F'N'  = PF  ; and  PF  = P'F'/M)  where  is 
the  ratio  between  the  refractive  index  of  the  final 
and  that  of  the  original  medium.  The  matter  is 
greatly  simplified  when,  as  in  the  ordinary  case, 
the  final  and  the  original  media  are  the  same  ( lens 
or  telescope  in  air);  then  /u  = 1,  each  nodal  plane 
coincides  with  the  corresponding  principal  plane,  and 
FP  = F'P'.  The  diagram  takes  the  form  indicated 
by  fig.  2.  If  we  come  now  to  the  simplest  case, 
that  of  a single  thick  lens  in  air  (fig.  3),  the 
standard  formulse,  according  to  this  method,  are 
AF  = - /j.rr'  - {/a  - 1)  tr / a{/j.  - 1)  ; A'F'  = 
ixrr'  - {fj.  - 1 ) A (/t  - 1 ) ; AP  = - trj  A ; A'P'  = 
- tr'l  A andPF  = - P'F'  = - fxrr'l  A (ya  - 1 ) ; where 
A stands  for  {/*(»•'- 7-) -t- (,a  - 1 ) <}.  In  these 
formulas  r is  the  radius  of  the  A surface,  measured 
towards  the  centre  and  towards  the  right ; /•'  that 


F P 

P'  ^ f' 

\ 

Fig.  3. 


of  the  A'  surface,  measured  in  the  same  way ; t is 
AA',  the  thickness  of  the  lens  ; /x.  is  its  refractive 
index  as  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium  (air)  = 1.  As  an  example,  let  us  apply 
these  formulas  to  a biconvex  lens  of  crown-glass, 
/X  = 1 '500  : let  the  radii  be  ?’  = -t-  4 inches  at  A 
and  r'  = - 6 ( negative  because  measured  to  the 
left ) at  A' ; and  let  the  thickness  be  1 inch.  Put- 
ting these  numerical  values  instead  of  the  letters 
in  the  formula?,  we  get  AF  = - 4-69  inches;  F is 
4'69  inches  from  (to  the  left  of)  the  A surface. 
A'F'  = -f  4'55  inches ; F'  is  4‘55  inches  from  A'. 
AP  = -f  0'28 ; the  principal  plane  is  to  the  right 
of  A,  inside  the  lens.  A'P'  = - 0'41 ; the  second 
principal  plane  is  to  the  left  of  A',  inside  the  lens. 
The  two  principal  planes  are  therefore  both  inside 
the  lens,  0'31  inch  apart,  and  are  nearer  the  more 
curved  face  of  the  lens.  'Ihe  distance  FP  = F'P', 
between  either  focus  and  the  corresponding  princi- 
pal plane,  is  4 '96  inches,  and  this  is  the  focal  dis- 
tance or  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  ; this,  not  the 
distance  between  the  focus  and  the  centre  or  the 
surface  of  the  lens.  The  two  focal  distances  are 
equal ; hence  if  we  could  by  reversing  the  lens 
make  the  principal  planes  exchange  places,  the 
action  of  the  lens  would  be  the  same  in  both  posi- 
tions ; but  this  cannot  be  done  with  an  unsym- 
metrical  thick  lens  by  simply  reversing  it  in  its 
setting,  on  account  of  the  unsymmetrical  position 
of  the  planes  within  the  lens.  If  we  take  the  ten 
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Fig.  4. 

cases  in  which  the  lenses  are  respectively ; ( 1 ) bicon- 
vex ( r positive,  r'  negative ; equiconvex  if  - r = 
r' );  (2)  plano-convex  (r  = infinity  and  1/r  = 0 ; r' 


negative ) ; ( 3 ) convexo-plane  (r  -t- , ?•'  = infinity, 
!//■'  = 0);  (4)  biconcave  (r  - , ?-'-t);  (5)  plano- 
concave {r  = OD,  7’'  -f ) ; ( 6 ) concavo-plane  (r  - , 
r' co) ; (7)  convex  meniscus  (7’  -i-,  /’'-t-,  r'  greater 
than  r) ; (8)  concave  meniscus  (r  — , r'  - , r numer- 
ically greater  than  7-');  (9)  convexo-concave  ( 7- -f , 
r'  -f , 7-  greater  than  r');  (10)  concavo-convex  (7-  — , 
r'  -,  r'  numerically  greater  than  7-) — we  find,  on 
giving  the  proper  signs  to  the  respective  terms 
in  the  standard  formulae  above,  that  in  lenses  with 
a flat  face  one  of  the  principal  planes  coincides 
with  the  vertex  of  the  curved  surface ; that  in  all 
double  concave  and  practically  in  all  double  convex 
lenses  the  principal  planes  are  within  the  lens  itself ; 
that  in  lenses  7 and  8 the  planes  lie  outside  the 
convex  face  until  the  concave  face  is  flattened  so 
far  as  to  draw  one  of  them  upon  the  lens  ; and 
that  in  lenses  9 and  10  the  planes  lie  outside  the 
concave  surface  until  its  curvature  increases  so  far 
as  to  draw  the  nearer  plane  into  the  lens.  We 
also  find  that  in  all  simple  lenses  whose  edges  are 
thinner  than  their  centres  PF  is  negative  (i.e.  F is 
to  the  left  of  P),  and  the  lens  makes  parallel  rays 
incident  upon  it  to  converge  upon  some  point  in 
the  opposite  focal  plane ; while  in  thick-edged 
lenses  PF  is  positive  and  P'F'  negative,  and  the 
planes  lie  in  the  order  F'PP'F,  those  rays  which 
were  parallel  before  incidence  being  divergent  on 
emergence,  and  bolding  a course  as  if  they  had 
come  from  some  point  on  that  focal  plfine  which 
lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  the  source  itself. 
When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis  and 
to  each  other,  on  emergence  they  converge  really 
upon  the  opposite  focus  of  a thin-edged  lens  or 
appear  to  diverge  fi-om  the  virtual  focus  of  a thick- 
edged  lens. 

When  the  incident  rays  diverge  from  a point  not 
on  the  focal  plane  they  come  to  a focus  at  a definite 
point  elsewhere  than  on  the  second  focal  plane. 


Fig.  5 diagrammatically  illustrates  this  for  a con- 
vergent lens.  A pencil  from  X converges  on  X' : 
the  geometry  of  the  figure  shows  ( by  similar  tri- 
angles) that  FP/XP  -f-  F'P'/X'P'  = 1.  Hence,  if 
PF  or  P'F',  the  focal  length,  be  written  /,  and  tbe 
distances  XP  and  X'P'  be  written  d and  d',  then, 
numerically,  /{l/d  -t  l/^f')  = 1.  Fig.  6 illustrates 


the  same  thing  for  a divergent  lens  : FP/XP  - 
F'P'/X'P'  = - 1,  or,  numerically, //c?  - fid'  p - J. 
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These  equations  give,  numerically,  the  relations 
between  d and  d' , the  distances  of  the  object  X 
and  the  image  X'  respectively  from  the  correspond- 
ing principal  planes  P and  P'.  The  general  num- 
erical formula  which  covers  these  relations  is  that 
if  = XP  and  d'  = XT'  and  PP  = P'F'  = /,  / 
being  taken  as  numerically  negative  in  convergent 
and  positive  in  divergent  lenses,  then 


If  an  object  occupy  a plane  passing  through  X at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  the  corresponding  image 
will  ( aberration  apart ) be  in  a similar  plane  passing 
through  X'.  Fig.  7 shows  rays  from  three  points 
of  an  object  passing  through  the  nodal  points  P 
and  P'  and  emerging  parallel  to  their  former  courses. 


The  size  of  the  image  is  easily  seen  to  be  to  that  of 
the  object  as  d'  is  to  d.  In  a convergent  lens  the 
image  of  a distant  object  is  inverted  and  real;  there 
is  a real  crossing  of  rays  in  the  image,  and  the  real 
image  is  formed  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  space, 
invisible  from  points  not  in  the  path  of  the  rays  ; a 
screen  of  card,  of  ground  glass,  or  of  tissue  paper 
may  be  placed  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  real  image, 
which  then  becomes  visible  on  the  screen  : if  the 
eye  be  removed  to  a sufficient  distance  in  the  path 
of  the  rays  the  inverted  real  image  in  space  itself 
becomes  visible  as  an  object  in  space  between  the 
lens  and  the  observer,  an  inverted  reproduction  of 
the  original  object;  and  this  inverted  copy  is,  for 
all  distances  between  the  object  and  the  lens  ex- 
ceeding twice  the  focal  length,  smaller  than  the 
original  object,  and  for  all  such  distances  between 
twice  and  once  the  focal  length  it  is  greater  than 
it.  When  the  object  is  placed  within  the  focal 
distance  d is  less  than  f,  and  d'  is  therefore  numer- 
ically negative;  the  image  is  virtual;  no  screen 
will  at  any  place  receive  an  image ; but  the  rays 
come  to  the  eye  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a 
larger  object  more  remote  from  the  lens  on  the 
original  side  of  it ; whence  such  lenses  are  com- 
monly employed  as  magnifying  glasses.  Whenever 
the  image  formed  is  a real  one  the  object  and  the 
image  are  interchangeable ; an  object  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  real  image  will  produce  a real 
image  on  a screen  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
original  object.  A comparison  of  fig.  6 with  figs. 
5 and  7 will  show  that  the  virtual  image  formed 
by  a divergent  lens  is  smaller  than  the  object  and 
is  not  inverted. 

In  all  these  cases  the  lenses  are  supposed  to  have 
an  appreciable  thickness.  If,  however,  we  assume 
that  the  thickness  is  negligible,  the  formulae  given 
above  are  modified  by  suppression  of  all  terms  con- 
taining t ; they  become  simply  PF  = AF  =f  = 
- rr'Hti.  -1)  (r'  - r),  or  Iff  - - (/t  - 1)  (1/r  - 1/r'); 
and  AP  = 0.  Whence  the  principal  planes  coalesce 
and  blend  with  the  surfaces  ; and  the  ordinary  lens- 
formulae  are  obtained,  in  which  f,  the  focal  dis- 
tance, means  half  the  distance  between  the  two 
focal  points.  The  result  is  only  approximate,  as 
the  numerical  example  already  discussed  will 
show  when  treated  in  this  way.  There  r =+  4; 
r'  = - 6;  ju=  1-500  ; whence  /=  - + i) } '^  = 
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- 4-8  inches,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
foci  is  inferred  to  be  9-6  inches;  whereas  we  have 
previously  seen  this  distance  ( including  PP' ) to  be 
10-24  inches.  On  the  assumption  now  made,  a 
lens  is  reversible ; for  in  the  formula  we  find  that 
when  the  radii  exchange  places  both  change  their 
signs,  the  result  being  the  same.  On  giving  the 
proper  signs  and  numerical  values  to  r and  r'  in 
the  simplified  formula,  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
numerical  value  of  f for  a lens  of  any  form  : if  / be 
negative,  the  lens  is  convergent  (thin-edged);  if 
positive,  it  is  divergent.  Then,  f having  been 
found,  the  relation  between  f,  d,  and  d'  can  be 
found  by  giving  d and  / their  proper  signs  and 
numerical  values  in  the  general  equation  fjd  + fjd' 
= - 1.  If  we  find  d'  negative  we  infer  a virtual, 
if  positive  a real  image.  For  example,  a crown- 
glass  lens  (fj.  = 1-500),  biconcave  ; r = - 4 inches  ; 

"'-  + 4;  l//=  -(1-5-1)(^-1)=-^A;  /= 

-F  4,  a divergent  lens.  Object  at  distance,  say, 
d = 196  inches  ; .-.  d'  = - 196/50  = - 3-92  inches  ; a 
virtual  image,  smaller  than  the  object  in  the  ratio 
of  3-92  to  196,  or  one  to  fifty.  Again,  a similar  lens, 
but  biconvex  ; r = 4;  r'  = - 4 ; .’.f=  - 4 inches,  a 
convergent  lens.  Let  the  object  be  at  204  inches  ; 
d — 204 ; /=  - 4 ; .-.  if'  = 4-08  inches — a real  image, 
smaller  in  the  ratio  of  4-08  to  204,  or  one  to  fifty. 
Let  the  object  be  at  = 3J  inches  ; .-.  d'  = - 2%  and 
the  image  is  virtual,  enlarged  in  the  ratio  of  2813^, 
or  eightfold,  by  the  use  of  the  lens  as  a magnifying 
glass.  The  nearer  the  object  to  the  focus  the 
greater  the  enlargement.  To  make  the  image 
equal  in  size  to  the  object,  d must  be  equal  to  d' ; 
then  - f/d  -I — fjd  = - 1 = - 2fjd;  and  d'  = d = 
2f.  With  a convergent  lens  adjust  the  positions  so 
that  the  object  and  its  image  on  a screen  are  of  the 
same  size ; then  they  are  at  a distance  of  four  times 
the  focal  length  from  each  other.  In  this  way, 
neglecting  the  thickness,  the  focal  length  of  a con- 
vergent lens  may  be  ascertained.  It  may  also  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  an  object  (spider- threads 
or  a piece  of  muslin),  and  a telescope  focussed  for 
a very  distant  object ; direct  the  telescope  towards 
the  spider- threads ; interpose  the  lens  to  be  ex- 
amined ; shift  it  until  the  spider-threads  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  telescope ; the  spider-threads 
are  then  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  which  causes  the 
rays  from  them  to  pass  parallel  into  the  telescope. 
A divergent  lens  has  its  focal  length  measured  by 
conjoining  it  with  a convergent  one,  which  neu- 
tralises or  overbalances  its  effect : if  - F be  the 
focal  length  of  the  convergent  combination,  - f 
that  of  the  convergent  lens,  and  f (unknown)  that 


of  the  divergent  lens. 


1 1 


1 


F’ 


the  devia- 


tion produced  by  a lens  is  inversely  proportional  to 
its  focal  length,  and  the  equation  states  the  pro- 
position that  the  convergence  produced  by  the  one, 
together  with  the  divergence  produced  by  the 
other,  is  equal  to  the  convergence  produced  by  the 
combination. 

When  the  light  from  an  object  is  mixed  the 
refractive  index  yu  differs  for  each  colour ; the  dis- 
tance of  the  image  is  different  for  each  spectral 
colour ; thus  a series  of  images  ai-e  formed  behind 
one  another,  the  violet  in  front  and  the  red  behind ; 
those  behind  are  larger  and  overlap,  and  therefore 
the  image  appears  to  have  a spectral  fringe  of 
colour,  red  outside.  To  prevent  this  chromatic 
aberration  images  of  two  or  more  colours,  say  the 
blue  and  orange,  should  be  brought  to  the  same 
plane  and  be  of  the  same  size  ; this  is  done  for  two 
colours  or  wave-lengths  by  combining  a crown- 
glass  convergent  of  excessive  poAver  Avith  a flint- 
glass  divergent  lens  ; the  curvatures  are  so  chosen 
mat  the  spectral  dispersion  produced  by  the  one 
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is  compensated  by  the  re-combination  produced  by 
the  other ; but,  since  in  the  two  materials  the  re- 
fractions and  dispersions  are  not  proportional  to 
one  another,  there  remains  a balance  of  deviation 
accomplished  without  chromatic  dispersion.  New- 
ton thought  dispersion  and  deviation  to  be  always 
proportional  to  one  another,  and  achromatism 
therefore  impossible ; Dr  Hall  in  1733  found  this 
not  to  be  so,  and  made  achromatic  lenses,  but  did 
not  publish  his  discovery.  Dollond  in  1757  first 
introduced  achromatic  lenses.  When  two  colours 
are  achromatised  there  is  still  some  chromatic 
aberration  as  regards  the  rest ; to  bring  a greater 
number  of  colours  to  the  same  focus  requires  a 
greater  number  of  refracting  surfaces. 

In  all  the  preceding  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
lenses  are  narrow,  or  that  the  pencils  of  rays  fall 
on  the  centre  of  the  face,  and  that  the  objects  are 
small.  When  the  object  is  viewed  by  the  lens 
under  a wide  angle  a plane  object  gives  an  ellip- 
soidal, paraboloidal,  or  hyper boloidal  image,  which, 
when  real,  cannot  be  wholly  received  in  focus  upon 
a plane  screen ; and  oblique  rays  fail  to  converge 
upon  precise  points,  and  hence,  even  on  a screen 
so  curved  as  to  receive  the  oblique  pencils  of  rays 
when  at  tlieir  greatest  concentration,  the  image 
will  not  be  equally  distinct  all  over.  Further 
(spherical  aberration),  if  the  lens  be  too  wide,  or 
its  curvature  too  considerable,  the  rays  falling  on 
different  zones  of  the  lens  are,  as  it  wei’e,  received 
by  prisms  of  different  angle ; those  incident  on 
exterior  zones  are  more  sharply  refracted  than 
those  nearer  the  axis,  and  their  focus  lies  at  a point 
some  distance  nearer  the  lens  than  the  geometrical 
focus  (longitudinal  aberration),  and  the  image  is 
thus  distorted,  so  that  the  image  of  a square  object 
formed  by  a single  convex  lens  appears  to  be  drawn 
out  at  the  corners,  and  that  formed  by  a concave 
lens  appears  to  Iiave  its  corners  squeezed  in ; 
besides  which  there  is  blurring,  for  pencils  incident 
near  the  edge  have  their  foci  not  even  on  the  axis, 
but  short  of  it.  To  remedy  these  defects,  which 
cannot  all  be  thoroughly  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time,  various  ‘ aplanatic  ’ combinations  of  lenses  of 
different  curvatures  have  to  be  employed  to  build 
up  a compound  ‘ equivalent  lens  ; ’ and  these  com- 
binations have  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  the  lens-system  is  to  be  used  (see 
Parkinson’s  and  Coddington’s  Optics).  The  pro- 
perty of  refracting  light- rays  possessed  by  lenses 
necessarily  applies  also  to  heat  and  actinic  rays ; 
Avhence  the  use  of  lenses  as  burning-glasses  (in 
which  parallel  heat-rays  from  the  sun  are  brought  to 
a focus  at  the  principal  heat-focus  of  the  lens ) and 
photographic  lenses.  The  heat-focus  is  somewhat 
farther,  the  actinic  focus  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  the  light-focus  is ; but,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  correction  for  chromatic 
aberration,  the  visual  and  the  actinic  forms  are, 
in  the  last  case,  made  to  coincide. 

Lent  (A.S.  Lencten  = Ggy.  Lenz,  ‘the  spring;’ 
Gr.  Tessarakoste ; Lat.  Quadragesima — hence  Ital. 
Quaresima,  Sp.  Ciiaresma,  Fr.  Car  erne),  the  period 
of  fasting  before  Easter.  Such  an  observance  was 
old  even  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  but  without  any 
uniformity — some  fasted  one  day,  others  twO  ; but 
the  period  was  gradually  extended  by  the  4th  cen- 
tury to  about  forty  days.  The  Greeks  from  the 
6th  century  have  commenced  their  abstinence  from 
meat  on  the  Monday  in  Sexagesima  week,  and 
from  cheese,  &c.  on  the  Monday  in  Quinquagesima 
week;  Sundays  and  Saturdays  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation  being  deducted.  In  the  West  only 
Sundays  were  excepted  from  the  fast,  which  some- 
times began  with  Sexagesima  or  Quinquagesima, 
until,  in  the  8th  or  9th  century,  it  was  finally  fixed 
to  commence  with  Ash  Wednesday  (q.v. ),  between 
which  day  and  Easter-Sunday  (omitting  the  Sun- 


days, on  which  the  fast  is  not  observed ) forty  clear 
days  intervene.  The  rigour  of  the  ancient  observ- 
ance, which  excluded  all  flesh,  and  even  the  so- 
called  ‘ white  meats,’  is  now  much  relaxed ; but 
the  principle  of  permitting  but  one  meal,  with  a 
slight  refection  or  collation,  is  everywhere  retained. 
In  the  Anglican  Church  Lent  is  retained  as  a 
church  season  of  the  calendar,  with  special  ser- 
vices, and  proper  collects  and  prayers ; but  the 
observance  of  the  fast  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual.  See  Fast  ; also  Holy  Week. 

Lentliall,  William  (1591-1662),  barrister,  was 
l)orn  in  Henley,  entered  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament  ( 1640-53). 
He  was  again  made  Speaker  in  1654,  and  in  1656 
became  one  of  Cromwell’s  peers. 

Lentibulariacese,  a natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  allied  to  Primulacese.  It  has  also 
intimate  relations  with  Scrophulariaceae.  It  con- 
tains nearly  200  known  species,  all  herbaceous, 
and  all  living  in  water  or  marshes.  They  abound 
chiefly  in  the  tropics.  A few  species  of  Bladder- 
wort  (see  Insectivorous  Plants)  and  Butterwort 
(q.v.)  are  its  only  representatives  in  Britain. 

Lenticels.  See  Bark. 

Lentil  [Ervum  lens),  an  annual  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Leguniinosse.  It  is  a native 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  been  cultivated  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  it  is  still  made  into 
pottage,  and  another  favourite  mode  of  cook- 
ing it  in  those  countries  is  by  parching  it  in  a 
frying-pan.  The  lentil  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
south  of  Europe  generally.  It  is  also  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  Asia.  The  Hindus,  in  common 
with  the  Egyptians,  regard  it  as  the  best  food  on 
which  to  undertake  long  journeys  or  laborious 
work.  Flour  of  lentils  is  highly  nutritious  and 
contains,  according  to  Playfair,  more  nitrogenous 
matter  than  any  other  edible  leguminous  plant. 
Einhoff  found  in  3840  parts  of  lentils  1260  parts 
starch  and  1433  parts  analogous  to  animal  matter. 
The  foods  known  as  Eevalenta  arabica  and  Erva- 
lenta  arabica  (words  compounded  of  the  botani- 
cal name  of  lentil)  are  simply  specially  prepared 
forms  of  the  flour  of 
lentils,  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  ordin- 
ary flour  which  can  be 
purchased  at  greatl.y 
less  prices.  Mixed 
with  peas  in  the  mak- 
ing of  pea-soup,  lentils 
diminish  the  tendency 
to  flatulence,  and  lentil 
soup  is  much  esteemed 
by  vegetarians  and 
others  in  Britain.  By 
Roman  Catholics  len- 
tils are  eaten  during 
Lent,  both  in  soups 
and  in  the  form  of  hari- 
cot, as  a substitute  for 
flesh-food.  The  lentil 
is  a weak,  straggling- 
plant,  rarely  exceeding 
18  inches  liigh,  often 
much  more  dwarfed, 
having  pinnate  leaves 
terminating  in  tendrils. 

The  flowers  are  white, 
lilac,  or  pale  blue,  small, 
and  formed  like  those  Lentil, 

of  a pea.  There  are 

three  varieties  of  lentil  recognised  in  the  countri^ 
in  which  it  is  cultivated  : the  small  brown,  which  is 
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the  lightest  flavoured  and  the  best  esteemed  for 
soups  and  haricots ; the  yellow  vaiiety,  which  is 
slightly  larger ; and  the  lentil  of  Provence,  which 
has  seeds  as  large  as  a small  pea,  but  is  better 
appreciated  as  fodder  for  cattle  than  for  the  grain 
as  food  for  man.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested 
that  lentil  might  be  grown  as  an  agricultural  crop 
in  Britain,  and  its  cultivation  has  been  attempted, 
but  without  success,  not  sa  much  from  deficiency 
of  warmth  as  from  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
It  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  about  IJ  bushel  per  acre, 
and  its  cultivation  and  harvesting  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Tare  (q.v. ),  to  which  it  is  related. 
The  produce  in  grain  is  fully  a fourth  less  than 
that  of  the  tare,  and  in  respect  of  straw  it  does 
not  yield  a third  of  the  weight  of  that  crop.  The 
grain,  however,  on  the  Continent  sells  at  twice 
the  price  of  peas. 

Lentiniy  a town  of  Sicily,  stands  east  of  Lake 
Lentini,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Leontini,  17 
miles  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  12,740. 

Leo,  the  fifth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.v.). 

Leo,  the  name  of  thirteen  among  the  popes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  whom  the  following 
call  for  particular  notice. — Leo  L,  surnamed  ‘the 
Great,’  who  is  held  a saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  was  born  of  a distinguished  family 
at  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  On 
the  death  of  Sixtus  III.  in  440  Leo  was  chosen 
as  his  successor.  It  is  in  his  pontificate  that  the 
regular  series  of  papal  letters  and  decretals  may  be 
said  to  commence.  Leo’s  letters,  addressed  to  all 
parts  of  the  church,  exhibit  prodigious  activity  and 
zeal,  and  are  used  by  Roman  controversialists  as 
an  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see.  In  a council  held  at  Rome  in  449  he 
set  aside  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
which  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Eutyches  (q.v.), 
summoned  a new  council  at  Chalcedon,  in  which 
his  legates  presided,  and  in  which  Leo’s  celebrated 
‘ Dogmatical  Letter  ’ was  accepted  ‘ as  the  voice  of 
Peter.’  He  interposed  with  Attila  (q.v.)  in  defence 
of  the  Roman  city  and  people,  and  subsequently 
with  Genseric  (q.v.).  Leo  died  at  Rome  in  461. 
His  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his 
Letters  and  Sermons,  were  first  printed  in  1479, 
and  afterwards  by  Quesnel  (2  vols.  Paris,  1675); 
but  much  better  editions  are  those  of  Cacciari 
(1753-55)  and  Ballerini  (1757).  See  books  by 
Areudt  ( 1835),  Perthel  ( 1843),  Saint-Cheron  ( 1846), 
Gore  (1880),  and  Feltoe  {Lih.  Fathers,  xii.,  1896). 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  III.  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  the  epoch  of  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West.  He  was  a native  of  Rome, 
and  succeeded  Hadrian  I.  in  795.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  8th  century  the  popes, 
tlirough  the  practical  withdrawal  of  the  Eastern 
em^rors,  had  exercised  a temporal  supremacy 
in  Rome,  which  was  fully  recognised  by  the  gift 
of  Pepin,  and  placed  under  the  protectorate  of 
the  Frank  sovereigns,  who  received  the  title  of 
Patrician.  The  pontificate  of  Leo,  however,  was  a 
troubled  one,  and  in  799  he  was  treated  with  much 
violence,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Spoleto,  whence  he 
afterwards  repaired  to  Paderborn,  in  order  to  hold 
a conference  with  Charlemagne.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  received  with  much  honour  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  consi)iracy  against 
him  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  ( 800 ) Charlemagne,  having  come  to  Rome, 
was  solemnly  crowned  and  saluted  emperor  by  the 
pope,  and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope 
over  the  Roman  city  and  state  was  formally  estab- 
lished, under  the  suzerainty,  however,  of  the  em- 
peror. In  804  Leo  visited  Charlemagne  at  his 
court  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  With  Charlemagne’s 
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successor,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Leo  was  embroiled 
in  a dispute  about  the  right  of  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tion in  Rome,  which  had  not  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  when  Leo  died  in  816. 

Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  the  second  sou 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  December  1475.  From  his  cradle  he  was 
destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  career.  His  educa- 
tion was  entrusted  to  the  ablest  scholars  of  the 
age ; and  through  the  influence  of  his  father 
with  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  he  was  created  cardinal 
at  the  unprecedented  age  of  thirteen  years,  in 
1488.  In  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Flor- 
ence, after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  young 
cardinal  was  included,  and  he  used  the  occasion  as 
an  opportunity  for  foreign  travel.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  legate  by  Julius  II.  ; and  during  the  war 
with  the  French  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  but  soon  afterwards  effected 
his  escape.  On  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  in  1513, 
Cardinal  de’  Medici  was  chosen  pope  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  His 
first  appointment  of  the  two  great  scholars  Benibo 
and  Sadoleto  as  his  secretaries  was  a pledge  of 
the  favour  towards  learning  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  pontificate ; but  he  did  not  neglect 
the  more  material  interests  of  the  church  and  the 
Roman  see.  He  brought  to  a successful  conclu- 
sion the  fifth  Council  of  the  Lateran  ( see  Council  ) 
and  the  schism  which  was  threatened  by  the  rival 
Council  of  Pisa.  He  concluded  a concordat  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  which  continued  to  regulate  the 
French  church  till  tlie  Revolution.  In  the  political 
relations  of  the  Roman  see  he  consolidated  and, 
in  some  degree,  extended  the  re-conquests  of  his 
warlike  predecessor,  Julius  II. , although  he  also  used 
his  position  and  his  influence  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family.  His  desertion  of  the  alliance 
of  Francis  I.  for  that  of  his  rival,  Charles  V. , 
although  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  was  dictated 
by  a sound  consideration  of  the  interests  of  Italy. 
But  it  is  most  of  all  as  a patron  of  learning  and 
art  that  the  reputation  of  Leo  has  lived  with 
posterity.  Himself  a scholar,  he  loved  learning  for 
its  own  sake  ; and  his  court  was  the  meeting-poiu  t 
of  all  the  scholars  of  Italy  and  the  world.  He 
founded  a Greek  college  in  Rome,  and  established 
a Greek  press,  which  he  endowed  munificently  ( see 
Renaissance  ).  In  the  encouragement  of  art  he  was 
no  less  munificent.  Painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture were  equally  favoured ; and  it  is  to  his  vast  pro- 
ject for  the  rebuilding  of  St  Peter’s,  and  to  the  step 
to  which  he  had  recourse  for  procuring  the  necessari- 
funds — his  permitting  the  preaching  of  an  indul- 
gence, one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  which  was 
the  contribution  to  this  work — that  the  first  rise 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  is  ascribed.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  regarded  the  movement  as 
of  little  importance,  describing  it  as  ‘a  squabble 
among  the  friars ; ’ and  though  he  condemned 
the  propositions  of  Luther,  and  issued  a commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  his  doctrines,  his  measures 
on  the  whole  were  not  marked  by  much  severity. 
His  personal  habits  were  in  keeping  with  his  taste 
— splendid  and  munificent  in  the  highest  degree ; 
but  in  his  moral  conduct  he  maintained  a struct 
propriety,  and  his  character,  although  not  free 
from  the  stain  of  nepotism,  the  vice  of  that  age, 
and  more  modelled  on  the  ideal  of  an  enlightened 
prince  than  on  that  of  a zealous  and  ascetic 
churchman,  was  beyond  all  imputation  of  unworthi- 
ness or  irregularity.  His  death,  which  occurred 
rather  suddenly  on  1st  December  1521,  during  the 
public  rejoicings  in  Rome  for  the  taking  of  Milan, 
was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison ; but  there  seems 
no  solid  reason  for  the  suspicion. 

See  Eoscoe,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  (1805); 
Audin,  Histoire  de  Leon  X.  { 6tli  ed.  1886 ) ; Hergenriither, 
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Leonis  X.  Regesta  (1884  et  seq.) ; Ranke,  History  of  the 
Popes;  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy  (1875-86);  M. 
Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of 
the  Reformation  (vols.  iii.-v.  1887-91). 

Leo  XIII.,  the  258tli  Roman  pontiff,  was  horn 
at  Carpineto,  the  son  of  Count  Ludovico  Pecei, 
2d  Marcli  1810.  Educated  first  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Viterho  and  the  schools  of  the  Collegio 
Romano,  he  jjroceeded  to  the  College  of  Noble 
Ecclesiastics.  He  greatly  signalised  himself  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy.  In  1830 
he  sustained  a public  disputation  in  the  last- 
named  branch  of  learning,  and  carried  off  the  first 
]>rize.  He  also  frequented  the  schools  of  the 
Roman  University  to  learn  canon  and  civil  law. 
Having  became  Doctor  of  Laws,  he  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  a domestic  prelate  and 
Referendary  of  the  Segnatura  in  1837.  He  then 
took  holy  orders,  received  from  the  pope  the 
title  of  prothonotary  apostolic,  and  was  appointed 
in  succession  apostolic  delegate  at  Benevento, 
Perugia,  and  Spoleto.  He  was  a vigorous  ad- 
ministrator, and  while  at  Benevento  put  a stop 
to  brigandage.  Sent  to  Belgium  as  nuncio  in 
1843,  he  was  created  archbishop  of  Damietta  to 
qualify  him  for  the  office.  Three  years  later  he 
was  nominated  archbishop  of  Perugia,  and  in  the 
consistory  of  December  19,  1853,  he  was  created 
a cardinal  by  Pius  IX.  He  was  a member  of 
several  of  the  congregations  of  cardinals — includ- 
ing those  of  the  Council  of  Rites  and  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars — and  in  September  1877  he  was 
selected  by  the  pope  to  fill  the  office  of  Cardinal 
Camerlengo  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  In  that 
important  capacity  he  had  control  of  all  business 
except  foreign  affairs.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius 
IX.  in  1878  Cardinal  Pecci  was  elected  as  the 
representative  of  the  Moderates.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  adopted  an  opposite 
policy  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  restored 
the  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  and  composed  the 
religious  difficulty  with  Germany,  so  that  when 
a dispute  arose  in  1885  between  Germaiw  and 
Spain  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  Caroline  Llands 
he  was  requested  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  act  as 
arbitrator.  In  political  matters  Leo  has  pier- 
initted  the  Irish  bishops  to  indulge  their  own 
views.  In  May  1888  the  pope  issued  a decree  de- 
nouncing the  methods  adopted  in  the  Irish  Plan  of 
Campaign.  He  has  manifested  enlightened  views 
in  many  directions,  hut  on  questions  affecting  the 
church  and  his  own  status  as  pontiff  he  has  held 
staunchly  to  his  rights.  He  regards  himself  as  the 
desjjoiled  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  as  a prisoner  at 
the  Vatican  ; has  refused  the  income  voted  him  by 
the  Italian  parliament ; and  persistently  declines  to 
recognise  the  law  of  guarantees.  He  has  protested 
against  heresy  and  ‘godless’  schools,  and  in  his 
encyclicals  has  affirmed  that  the  only  solution  of 
the  socialistic  problem  is  the  influence  of  the 
papacy.  He  constrained  the  Prench  clergy  and 
the  French  monarchists  to  accept  the  republic, 
hut  encouraged  the  Hungarian  Catholics  to  oppose 
the  civil  marriage  law  (1894).  In  1883  he  opened 
the  archives  of  the  Vatican  for  historical  inves- 
tigations, and  he  has  made  himself  personally 
known  as  a jioet,  chiefly  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  jubilee  of  his  episcopate  in  1893  was 
celebrated  with  even  greater  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  congratulatory  addresses,  &c.,  than  that 
of  his  priesthood  in  1887.  In  1896  he  issued  an 
encyclical  pronouncing  Anglican  orders  null  and 
I void. 

See  Leonis  XIII.  Pont.  Max.  Carmina  (1883),  and  the 
Lives  by  De  Waal  (Munster,  1878),  Vidien  (Paris,  1879), 
O’Reilly  (Cologne,  1887),  Serclaes  (Paris,  1894),  Jeyes 
(1896),  M'Carthy  (1896),  Narfon  (trans.  1899) ; see  also 
his  Addresses,  &c.,  in  The  Pope  and  the  People  (1895). 


Leo  III.,  ‘the  Isaurian,’  ruler  (718-41)  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  (q.v. ). 

Leo  Afrieanus  (properly  Alhassan  ibn 
Mohammed  Alavazzan),  a Cordovan  Moor,  who 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  made  extensive 
travels  in  northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  Falling 
into  the  hands  of  pirates,  he  w^as  sent  to  Rome, 
and  accepted  Christianity ; hut  afterwards  he 
returned  to  his  old  faith.  He  left  an  account  of 
his  African  travels  in  Italian,  which,  first  printed 
by  Ramusio  in  1559,  was  for  long  the  chief  source 
of  information  as  to  the  Soudan. 

Leobschtitz,  a town  in  Prussian  Silesia,  24 
miles  by  rail  XW.  of  Ratibor,  has  large  corn- 
markets.  Pop.  (1875)  11,425;  (1895)  12,604. 

Leo'chares,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sculptors  of  the  Attic  school  of  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  was  a pupil  of  Scopas,  and  Pliny  ascribes  to  him 
the  sculptures  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mausoleum 
(q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  privileged  artists  Avho 
were  permitted  to  make  portraits  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Three  statues  or  Zeus  are  known  to  have 
been  executed  by  him.  His  ‘Ganymede  carried 
ofi'  by  an  Eagle  ’ was  famous  throughout  the 
ancient  world.  In  collaboration  with  Lj’sippus  he 
produced  a colossal  group  in  bronze,  which  repre- 
sented Alexander  at  a lion-hunt,  while  he  him- 
self Avas  responsible  for  chiyselephantine  statues 
of  Alexander  and  his  family.  The  works  of 
Leochares  are  all  lost,  but  there  is  a copy  of  the 
Ganymede  in  the  Vatican;  and  a bust  of  Alexander 
may  be  a copy  of  one  of  his. 

Leo  Hebraeus.  See  Abaebanel. 

Leominster  (pronounced  Lemster),  a market- 
town  of  Herefordshire,  on  the  Lug,  13  miles  N.  of 
Hereford.  A monastery  Avas  founded  here  in  658  ; 
and  the  fine  chui-ch  of  a later  priory  presents  every 
style  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  It  Avas 
restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1866,  and  enlarged 
in  1879.  The  quaint  old  timber  Butter  Cross 
(1633)  was  in  1855  transferred  to  a new  site  to 
make  room  for  an  Italian  toAvn-hall ; there  is  also 
a corn  exchange  (1859).  Leather  gloves  are  the 
staple  manufacture,  and  there  is  a great  trade  in 
hops  and  cider.  Incorporated  as  a municipal 
borough  by  Queen  Mary,  Leominster  till  1868 
returned  two  members,  and  till  1885  one.  Pop. 

( 1851 ) 5214  ; ( 1881 ) 6044  ; ( 1891 ) 5675.  See  his- 
tories by  Price  (1795)  and  Townsend  (1863). 

Leon,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  equivalent 
generally  to  the  modern  provinces  of  Leon, 
Palencia,  Valladolid,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca.  It 
Avas  the  earliest  Christian  kingdom,  next  after 
Asturias,  to  be  formed  in  Spain,  after  the  Moorish 
Avave  of  conquest  began  to  recede.  It  dates  from 
the  10th  century,  and  Avas  united  Avith  Castile  first 
by  Ferdinand  the  Great  in  1037,  and  finally  in 
1230.  The  modern  province  has  an  area  of  6165 
sq.  m.  and  (1887)  a pop.  of  380,229.  The  country, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  Douro  and  the  Minho, 
is  mountainous,  being  invaded  on  the  north  by 
the  Cantabrian  Mountains.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
uneducated  and  lazy,  but  honourable,  hospitable, 
and  good-natured ; they  have  many  peculiar  cus- 
toms, and  all  the  pride  of  pure  Spanish  descent. 
In  the  high  districts  south  of  Salamanca  there  are 
remnants,  as  is  believed,  of  the  old  Gothic  tribes, 
and  at  Astorga  the  Maragatos  are  variously  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  the  Celtiberi,  the  Visi- 
goths, or  the  Moors. — Leon  is  also  the  name  of  a 
part  of  Beittany. 

Leon  ( the  Legio  septima  gemina  of  the  Romans), 
capital  of  the  former  kingdom  and  of  the  modern 
province  of  the  same  name,  but  noAV  a sleepy 
agi’icultural  toAvn,  is  situated  in  a plain,  256  miles 
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by  rail  NW.  of  Madrid.  The  beautiful  cathedral 
(c.  1195-1512),  a specimen  of  the  purest  Early 
Pointed,  is  French  in  character  and  probably  in 
origin,  but  was  so  much  ‘restored’  during  1855- 
86  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  old  and  what 
modern  ; it  contains  the  tombs  of  many  sovereigns 
of  Leon,  saints,  and  martyrs.  Leon  is  the  centre 
of  the  Spanish  linen-manufacture,  and  has  a cele- 
brated horse-fair  ; it  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Spanish  wool-trade.  Pop.  13,446. 

Leon,  a city  of  Nicaragua,  on  an  extensive 
plain,  32  miles  by  rail  (1882)  SE.  of  its  port, 
Corindo.  Once  the  boast  of  Spanish  America, 
founded  at  the  head  of  Lake  Managua  in  1523, 
removed  hither  in  1610,  and  sacked  by  Dampier  in 
1685,  it  is  now  partly  in  ruins,  and  of  its  noble 
buildings  only  the  churches  remain.  The  massive 
cathedral  has  been  several  times  employed  as  a 
citadel  dnring  the  civil  wars,  but  has  suffered 
very  little.  Pop. , including  the  contiguous  Indian 
pueblo  of  Subtiaba,  about  25,000. 

Leon,  Ponce  de.  See  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, and  engineer,  was  born  in  1452,  at  Vinci,  a 
village  in  the  Val  d’Arno,  between  Pisa  and  Flor- 
ence, the  natural  son  of  Ser  Piero  Antonio  da 
Vinci,  notary  to  the  Signoria  of  Florence.  His 
mother,  named  Caterina,  afterwards  married  a 
villager  of  Vinci.  He  was  educated  in  his  father’s 
house,  and  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  that 
bright  and  versatile  genius  which  distinguished 
him  througli  life.  As  a child  he  was  especially 
remarkable  for  his  aptitude  for  arithmetic,  and  for 
his  skill  in  music  and  drawing.  About  1470  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  in  the  studio  of  Andrea  del 
Verrocchio,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  painting 
and  modelling,  and  where  he  had  Perugino  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  as  fellow-pupils.  So  rapid  was 
his  progress  that  before  long  he  began  to  take  part 
in  the  production  of  his  master’s  pictures,  and  his 
hand  can  still  he  traced  in  Verrocchio’s  ‘Baptism 
of  our  Lord,’  in  the  Academy  at  Florence.  In 
1472  his  name  appears  in  the  books  of  the  guild  of 
painters  as  an  independent  artist,  and  he  was 
patronised  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  His  cartoon  of 
‘The  Fall,’  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  designed  for 
tapestry,  has  disappeared ; indeed  of  his  work  of 
this  period,  which  included  various  marble  figures 
and  terra-cotta  heads,  all  that  now  remains  is  an 
unfinished  canvas  of  ‘ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,’ 
in  the  Uffizi,  and  a kneeling  figure  of  ‘ St  Jerome,’ 
in  the  Vatican. 

He  would  appear  to  have  been  abont  twenty-eight 
when  he  visited  the  East,  serving  as  engineer  to 
the  sultan  of  ‘Babylon’  or  Cairo,  and  visiting 
Cyprus,  Constantinople,  and  Armenia  ; and  in  1482 
he  settled  in  Milan,  and  attached  himself  to 
Lodovico  Sforza,  then  guardian  of  his  nephew  the 
Duke  Gian  Galeazzo,  whom  he  afterwards  sup- 
planted. An  autograph  memorandum,  intended 
for  presentation  to  his  patron,  still  exists,  in  whicli, 
after  stating  his  various  qualifications  as  an  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  he  concludes,  ‘ I can  execute 
sculpture,  whether  in  marble,  bronze,  or  terra- 
cotta ; also  in  painting  I can  do  as  much  as  any 
other,  be  he  who  he  may,’  and  particularly  specifies 
his  readiness  to  undertake  the  execution  of  a bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Lodovico’s  father,  Francesco 
Sforza,  the  celebrated  condottiere.  Drawings  for 
the  general  design  and  various  details  of  this  statue 
e.xist  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor.  The 
model  was  exhibited  in  1493 ; but  the  statue  was 
destined  never  to  be  completed  in  metal,  for  the 
100,000  pounds  of  bronze  which  Leonardo  required 
for  its  casting  were  never  forthcoming.  The  model 
still  existed  in  1501,  but  since  then  all  trace  of  the 
work  has  been  lost. 
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During  the  progress  of  this  statue  Leonardo  was 
also  engaged  upon  a picture  which,  even  in  its 
present  faded  and  dilapidated  condition,  remains 
the  best  monument  of  his  genius  and  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world.  This  is  the  famous 
‘Last  Supper,’  commissioned  jointly  by  the  Duke 
and  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  to  be 
painted  on  a Avail  of  the  refectory  of  the  convent. 
It  was  completed  in  1498,  bnt  its  execution  prob- 
ably extended  over  several  previous  years.  Ban- 
dello,  in  one  of  his  novels,  has  given  us  a vivid 
glimpse  of  Leonardo  at  work  upon  this  great 
subject ; of  the  hushed  voices  of  the  monks  and 
their  visitors  as  they  watched  the  busy  figure 
painting  there  from  early  dawn,  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  pursuit,  and  forgetting  even  to  eat ; and  of 
how  the  artist  would  sometimes  leave  the  mounted 
figure  of  Francesco  which  he  was  modelling  in  the 
citadel  and  return  to  the  convent  by  the  shortest 
way,  merely  that  he  might  add  to  his  picture  a 
single  touch  or  two.  The  moment  of  his  chosen 
scene  upon  which  the  painter  has  seized  is  that 
when  Christ  has  just  pronounced  the  words  ‘ One 
of  you  shall  betray  me,’  and  their  effect  upon  the 
disciples  is  portrayed  with  the  most  delicate  and 
subtle  truth.  There  is  an  elaborate  description 
and  criticism  of  the  work  from  the  pen  of  Goethe. 
The  after-history  of  the  ‘Last  Supper’  is  a sad 
one.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  wall,  and 
to  the  method  of  oil-painting — not  fresco — upon 
plaster  that  had  been  adopted,  it  soon  showed 
signs  of  deterioration,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been 
found  necessary  to  repaint  it ; yet  still,  through  all 
the  retouching  of  others,  the  profound  feeling  and 
dignified  composition  of  the  master  do  not  fail  to 
assert  themselves.  His  sketches  for  various  of  its 
parts  still  exist  at  Windsor,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at 
Milan,  and  in  the  Louvre.  It  has  been  very  fre- 
quently copied,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  a drawing 
made  by  Matteini  from  the  copy  by  Marco 
d’Oggionno  that  Raphael  Morghen  executed  his 
celebrated  line-engraving,  published  in  1800. 

Among  other  j)aintings  done  in  Milan  were 
portraits  of  Lucrezia  Crivelli  and  Cecilia  Gallerani, 
mistresses  of  the  duke,  works  that  cannot  now  be 
identified,  though  ‘ La  Belle  Ferronnifei-e  ’ of  the 
Louvre  .has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  former 
likeness.  The  influence  of  Leonardo  upon  art  in 
Milan  was  clearly  marked  and  lasting,  for  ho 
founded  an  academy  there  in  which  Beltraffio  and 
Andrea  Salai,  his  favonrite  pupil,  received  instruc- 
tion ; and  the  great  Bernardino  Luini,  whether  or 
not  he  actually  studied  under  the  master,  certainly 
imbibed  and  turned  to  his  own  uses  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  method.  Leonardo  was  also 
much  employed  by  his  patron  as  an  engineer.  He 
devised  a system  of  hydraulic  irrigation  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  and  acted  as  director  of  the 
court  festivities  and  pageants. 

After  the  fall  and  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  Lodo- 
vico in  1500  Leonardo  retired  to  Florence,  and  by 
1502  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Ctesar  Borgia, 
then  Duke  of  Romagna,  as  architect  and  engineer, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  entrusted  with  the  most 
ample  authority.  Records  of  his  work  during  this 
period  appear  in  the  note-books  and  maps  preserved 
at  Windsor.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Florence,  when  he  commenced  a Madonna  and 
Child  with  St  Anne  for  the  Servite  monks,  a 
subject,  however,  of  which  only  the  noble  cartoon 
now  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  was  completed. 

We  now  reach  the  period  of  Leonardo’s  famous 
contest  with  Michael  Angelo,  an  artist  Avho  appears 
always  to  have  regarded  his  elder  rival  with  dislike 
and  jealonsy.  Both  painters  received  commissions 
to  decorate  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  in  the  Palazzo 
della  Signoria  with  important  historical  composi- 
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tions.  Michael  Angelo  chose  a subject  of  ‘ Soldiers 
surprised  while  Bathing,’  an  incident  from  the 
Florentine  wars  with  the  Pisans.  Leonardo  dealt 
with  ‘ The  Battle  of  Anghiari,’  1440,  in  which  the 
Florentines  vanquished  the  armies  of  Milan.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  the  preparation  of  his  cartoon ; 
but,  having  employed  a method  of  painting  upon 
the  plaster — probably  with  wax — which  proved  a 
failure,  he  in  1506  abandoned  the  work.  The 
cartoon  is  now  lost,  but  its  general  composition 
may  be  gathered  from  Lucensi’s  engraving  (1558), 
and  from  ‘ The  Battle  of  the  Standard,’  engraved  by 
Fdelinck  from  a free  copy  by  Rubens  of  its  prin- 
cipal group.  About  1504  \vas  completed  the  most 
celebrated  of  Leonardo’s  easel-pictures,  the  half- 
length  of  Mona  Lisa,  third  wife  of  Zanobi  del 
Ciocondo,  upon  wbich  he  had  been  engaged  at 
intervals  during  four  years — a work  purchased  by 
Francis  I.  for  4000  gold  florins,  and  now  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  Louvre.  The  colour  here,  as 
not  seldom  in  the  artist’s  work,  has  darkened  with 
time,  but  still  the  picture  remains  a triumph  of 
subtle  and  refined  portraiture.  Another  work, 
HOW  lost,  portrayed  the  celebrated  beauty  Ginevra 
Benci  ; and  Pacioli’s  De  divina  Proportione,  pub- 
lished in  1509,  contained  sixty  geometrical  figures 
from  Leonardo’s  hand.  As  had  been  the  case 
in  Milan,  so  here  in  Florence  he  powerfully  influ- 
enced contemporary  artists.  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  Ghirlandajo,  and  the  sculp- 
tor Bandinelli  all  profited  by  his  example. 

The  final  period  of  Leonardo’s  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  France.  In  1506  he  visited  Milan  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  employed  by  Louis 
XII.,  who  died  in  1515,  when  Leonardo  was  in 
Rome,  competing  with  Michael  Angelo  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence.  The 
young  French  king,  Francis  I.,  bestowed  on  him, 
in  1516,  a yearly  allowance  of  seven  hundred  scudi, 
and  assigned  to  his  use  the  Chflteau  Cloux,  near 
Amboise ; and  it  was  here  that  the  great  artist 
expired,  2d  May  1519.  The  well-known  story  that 
lie  died  in  the  royal  arms  is  untrue.  Among 
his  later  works  is  ‘The  Virgin  of  the  Rocks,’  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  of  which  a vary- 
ing version  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  where  also 
is  another  of  his  works  of  the  time,  a figure  of  ‘ St 
John  the  Baptist,’  and  a ‘ Saint  Anne,’  somewhat 
similar  in  design  to  the  Royal  Academy  cartoon. 

In  his  art  Leonardo  was  hardly  at  all  influenced 
by  the  antique ; his  ijractice  was  founded  upon  the 
most  patient  and  searching  study  of  nature.  He 
occupies  a supreme  place  as  an  artist  in  virtue  of 
his  unrivalled  power  of  delicate  draughtsman- 
ship, of  his  nobility  of  style  and  command  over 
the  subtleties  of  expression,  of  his  skill  in  chiar- 
oscuro and  easy  mastery  of  the  comple.xities  of 
light  and  shade,  of  modelling  and  relief,  and  of 
aerial  perspective.  So  few  in  number  are  the 
authentic,  completed,  and  well-preserved  works  by 
his  hand  that  have  reached  us  that  he  may  be 
most  fully  studied  in  his  drawings.  Rich  collec- 
tions of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  Milan ; the  Louvre,  Paris ; the  Royal 
Gallerjq  Florence  ; the  Albertina  Gallery,  Vienna  ; 
the  Academy,  Venice ; the  British  Museum  ; and 
the  Royal  Libi'ary,  Windsor.  His  celebrated 
‘ Trattato  della  Pittura,’  dealing  with  all  depavt- 
ments  of  the  painter’s  art,  was  published  in  Italian 
in  1651,  translated  into  French  in  the  same  year, 
and  into  English  in  1721 ; but  a more  complete 
manuscript  was  discovered  by  Manzi  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  by  him  published  in  1817.  His  contem- 
poraries bear  witness  to  the  splendid  personal 
appearance  of  Leonardo ; but  the  only  undoubted 
portrait  of  him  that  survives  is  the  noble  bearded 
liead  in  the  Royal  Library,  Turin,  a red  chalk 
drawing  by  his  own  hand. 
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The  voluminous  manuscripts  of  Leonardo,  written  from 
right  to  left — for  the  painter  was  left-handed — and 
evincing  his  profound  research  in  almost  every  branch 
of  science,  are  preserved  at  Paris,  Milan,  Windsor, 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  at  Holkham.  See  Richter’s  Literary 
Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1883),  and  his  Leonardo 
(Bond.  1880);  Mrs  Heaton’s  icojiardo  da  Vinei  and  his 
Works  (1874)  ; the  fac-simile  reproduction  of  his  manu- 
scripts by  Ravaisson-Mollien  ( Paris,  1881-90 ) and  by  the 
Italians  (1894  etseq.);  and  books  by  Uzielli  (1872-85), 
Seailles  (1892),  and  Eugene  Miintz  (trans.  1898). 

Leonforte,  a walled  Sicilian  town,  49  miles 
by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Catania.  Pop.  15,645. 

Leoili,  Leone  (1509-90),  goldsmith,  medallist, 
and  sculptor,  worked  at  Milan,  Genoa,  Brussels, 
and  Madrid,  and  was  the  rival  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
in  talent,  in  vice,  and  in  violence.  See  the  mono- 
graph by  Plon  (Paris,  1886). 

Leon'idas  I.,  son  of  Anaxand  rides,  king  of 
Sparta,  succeeded  his  half-brother,  Cleomenes  I., 
about  491  B.C.  When  the  Persian  monarch  Xerxes 
approached  with  an  immense  army  Leonidas 
oj^posed  him  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae 
(480  B.C.)  with  a force  of  300  Spartans,  and  rather 
more  than  5000  auxiliaries.  The  Persians  attempted 
in  vain  to  Avin  over  Leonidas  by  the  promise  of 
making  him  ruler  of  the  Avhole  of  Greece ; and 
when  Xerxes  sent  a herald  calling  the  Greeks  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  the  Spartan  ansAvered  : ‘ Let 
him  come  and  take  them.’  The  treachery  of  one 
Ephialtes  having  made  it  impossible  to  bar  any 
longer  the  progress  of  the  foe,  Leonidas  and  his 
little  band,  having  sent  aAvay  the  auxiliaiy  force, 
threAv  themselves  on  the  SAvarming  myriads,  and 
found  a heroic  death. 

Leonine  City.  See  Italy,  p.  247. 

Leonine  Verses,  irregular  forms  of  Latin 
verse  Avhich  arose  in  the  middle  ages  under  the 
influence  of  the  minstrels,  Avho  applied  the  accentual 
system  of  verse  to  Latin  in  defiance  of  quantity. 
'They  Avere  used  for  epigrams,  satires,  and  also  for 
the  hymns  of  the  church,  and  Avere  fairly  natural- 
ised in  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
The  name  specially  applies  to  verses  rhymed  as 
Avell  as  accentual,  and  more  especially  to  groups 
of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  A'erses, 
rhymed  at  the  middle  and  end.  They  OAve  their 
name  to  Leoninus,  a canon  of  the  church  of  St 
Victor,  in  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Pope  Leo  11. , Avho 
was  a lover  and  improver  of  music.  The  finest 
poem  in  this  form  is  the  famous  De  Contemptu 
Mundi  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix.  A familiar  example 
is  the  couplet : 

Diemon  langiiebat,  monaclius  tunc  esse  vole2»a^, 

Ast  ubi  convaltfii,  mansit  ut  ante /inf. 

Another  is  the  famous  epitaph  of  Bede  in  the 
Galilee  Chapel  of  Durham  Cathedral  : 

Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Baedae  venerabilis  ossa. 

Traces  of  this  kind  of  versification  appear  here 
and  there  in  the  Roman  poets,  especially  in  Ovid, 
in  some  of  Avhose  Epistles,  indeed,  they  are  as 
common  on  an  average  as  once  in  every  eight  lines. 
An  example  from  Ovid  is 

Quot  coelum  Stellas,  tot  habet  tua  Eoina  yuellas. 

Camden  gives  some  curious  specimens  from 
Walter  de  Mapes,  Michael,  the  Cornish  poet,  and 
Dan  Elingham,  a monk  of  Linton.  The  story  of 
the  JeAV  Avho,  having  fallen  into  a refuse-j)it  on 
Saturday,  Avould  not  be  helped  out,  because  it  Avas 
his  Sabbath,  Avhile  the  Chnstian,  avIio  offered  him 
assistance,  refused  to  do  so  next  day,  because  it 
Avas  his,  runs  thus  in  Leonine  verse  : 

Tende  manus,  Salomon,  ego  te  de  stercore  tollam  ; 

Sabbata  nostra  colo,  de  stercore  surgere  nolo. 

Sabbata  nostra  quidem,  Salomon,  celebrabis  ibidem. 
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We  find  the  same  metrical  device  employed  in 
many  English  poems,  as  in  Shelley’s  Cloud. 

Leontius  of  B^^zantium,  a monk  who  wrote 
against  various  heresies  in  the  6th  century.  There 
is  a monograph  on  him  ( in  German ) by  Loots  ( 1887 ). 

Leopard  {Fells  pardus),  one  of  the  larger 
Felidae  (q.v.),  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  panther.  Great  confusion  has 
prevailed  in  the  nomenclature  : the  panther  and 
pardalis  of  the  ancients  are  not  certainly  known ; 
the  jaguar  was  erroneously  described  as  the  panther 
by  Buffon ; the  puma  is  often  called  panther  in 
America ; the  leopard  is  known  by  the  name  of 
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tiger  in  Africa  ; and,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  tells  us, 
it  is  by  mistake  often  called  cheetah  in  Ceylon. 
The  leopard  is  at  home  in  Africa,  from  Algeria  to 
Cape  Colony  ; it  is  also  found  in  Asia,  from  Pales- 
tine through  central  Asia  to  Manchuria.  The 
ancients,  distinguishing  the  leopard  by  non-existent 
attributes  from  the  panther,  gave  it  the  name  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  a hybrid  between  the 
lion  ( leo ) and  the  paid  or  panther  {pardus ) ; as  the 
giraffe  or  camelopard  was  thought  to  be  a hybrid 
of  the  camel  and  the  pard. 

Supposing  the  leopard  and  panther  to  be  one 
species,  we  may  describe  it  as  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  gracefulness,  slenderness  and  flexibility 
of  form,  with  a very  long  tail,  and  spotted  fur,  the 
spots  being  arranged  in  numerous  rows  along  the 
sides,  and  each  spot  composed  of  five  or  six  small 
spots  arranged  in  a circle  or  rosette.  The  general 
colour  is  yellowish ; the  lower  parts  lighter ; the 
spots  darker  than  the  general  colour  of  the  fur. 
A black  variety  is  known  which  is  not  a distinct 
species.  The  leopard  is  extremely  agile,  and 
possesses  the  power  of  leaping  and  also  that  of 
climbing  trees  in  great  perfection.  It  haunts 
wooded  places,  and  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  open 
regions  of  long  grass,  like  the  tiger.  Deer  and 
antelopes  are  its  habitual  prey  ; but  it  is  equally 
ready  to  feed  on  pigs,  poultry,  or  whatever  animals 
may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a farm  or  village. 
The  size  and  strength  of  the  leopard  render  it  as 
dangerous  to  man  as  any  of  the  Felidse  ; but  it 
generally  seems  to  dread  and  flee  from  man,  unless 
assailed.  It  is  very  capable  of  domestication. 

Leopardi,  Giacomo,  the  most  distinguished 
poet  of  modern  Italy,  was  born  at  Recanati,  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  29tli  June  1798.  Both  his  parents 
were  noble ; but  both  were  poor.  The  conditions 
of  Leopardi’s  early  life  were  certainly  uncongenial, 
though  his  inherited  temper  disposed  him  to  exag- 
gerate everything  distasteful  to  his  own  instincts. 
His  father  had  the  predilections  of  a scholar ; but 
in  religion  and  politics  he  was  a reactionary, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  family  unsym- 
pathetic and  arbiti’ary.  From  the  first  there 
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was  no  real  bond  of  sympathj^  between  father 
and  son,  and  the  mother,  though  kindly  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  does 
not  seem  to  have  touched  her  son’s  heart.  All 
through  his  boyhood  Leopardi  was  an  omnivorous 
reader ; and  his  faculty  of  acquisition  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  that  of  the  younger  Scaliger.  By  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  read  through  all  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  and  could  write  with  accuracj^ 
I'rench,  Spanish,  English,  and  Hebrew.  That  he 
also  read  with  insight  is  proved  by  tbe  fact  that 
at  sixteen  he  wrote  a commentary  on  Plotinus,  of 
which  Sainte-Beuve  could  say  that  ‘ one  who  had 
studied  Plotinus  all  his  life  could  find  something 
useful  in  this  work  of  a boy.  ’ 

Leopardi  was  unhappy  at  home  ; and,  conscious 
of  his  own  extraordinary  gifts,  he  eagerly  desired 
to  visit  Rome,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  ideal 
world  of  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  From 
conscientious  though  petty  scruples,  his  father  long 
opposed  this  wish  ; but  at  length,  in  the  strangely 
mistaken  hope  that  Giacomo  might  at  Rome  be  led 
to  enter  the  church  (for  which  he  had  been  origin- 
ally intended),  he  gave  his  permission  (1822).  A 
year’s  residence  in  Rome  wrought  in  Leopardi  a dis- 
illusion, which  gave  the  final  bent  to  his  fundamen- 
tal views  of  life.  It  was  the  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, when  Italy  was  demoralised  by  the  French 
domination ; and  in  Rome  itself  the  tone  even  of 
the  best  society  was  despicable.  An  acquaintance 
with  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen,  both  of  whom  spoke  of 
him  as  a prodigy,  was  almost  the  sole  redeem- 
ing experience  in  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  was 
Avith  feelings  of  relief,  therefore,  that  in  1823  he 
returned  to  Recanati.  For  the  next  ten  years, 
partly  of  choice,  but  also  largely  of  necessity,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  From  his  earliest 
days  he  had  been  of  feeble  and  sickly  constitution, 
and  as  he  grew  older  his  ill-health  became  more 
frequent  and  overmastering.  As  a confirmed  in- 
valid, he  lived  successively  iiT  Bologna,  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Pisa,  and  finally  quitted  Recanati  in 
1830.  In  1833  he  accompanied  his  devoted  friend 
Ranieri  to  his  house  in  Naples,  and  there  in  con- 
stant bodily  anguish  and  hopeless  despondency  he 
lived  till  1837.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  June  in 
that  year. 

Leopardi  claims  recognition  at  once  as  a scholar, 
a poet,  and  a thinker.  Had  his  health  permitted, 
and  had  he  so  chosen  to  devote  his  poAvers,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  would  have  taken  his 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  students  of  antiquity. 
Immediately  subsequent  to  his  death  the  original 
productions  of  Leopardi  Avere  classed  Avith  the 
highest  creative  efforts  the  Avorld  has  seen.  His 
Operette  Morali,  consisting  mainly  of  dialogues  in 
Avhich  he  expounds  his  peculiar  philosophy,  Avere 
compared  for  originality  and  poAver  Avith  the  writ- 
ings of  Pascal,  the  Avriter  Avhom  he  at  least  most 
closely  resembles  in  tone  of  mind  as  Avell  as  in 
physical  constitution.  As  a poet  it  Avas  asserted 
that  Dante  alone  of  all  the  Italians  Avas  his  equal 
in  expressiveness  of  character  and  genius.  Of  late 
years,  hoAvever,  a more  sober  estimate  has  been 
formed  of  Leopardi’s  claims  both  as  a poet  and 
thinker.  It  is  noAv  generally  recognised  that  his 
narroAV  range  of  sympathy  and  the  essentially 
feeble  spring  of  his  nature  debarred  him  from  the 
highest  creative  effort.  The  pessimism  of  Avhich 
he  is  the  recognised  exponent  in  poetry,  and  Avhich 
is  equally  the  burden  of  his  prose,  Avas  unquestion- 
ably the  genuine  expression  of  Leopardi’s  deepest 
nature  as  Avell  as  of  iiis  reasoned  conviction.  The 
note  of  pessimism  has  often  been  sounded  by  other 
poets  besides  Leopardi ; but  it  remained  for  him 
to  extract  its  full  poetic  context  from  a philosophy, 
the  first  and  last  Avord  of  Avhich  is  the  ‘ void  and 
nothingness  ’ of  all  human  life  and  effort. 
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Tlie  works  of  Leopardi  were  edited  in  1845  at  Florence 
by  Ranieri  in  six  volumes.  The  most  noteworthy  of  his 
writings  are,  in  poetry,  his  Oante  and  Camoni,  and  a 
piece  entitled  ‘ Continuation  of  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice  ; ’ and,  in  prose,  the  Dialogues  and  Essays  classed 
under  the  title  Operette  Morali.  His  Essays  and  Dia- 
logues were  translated  into  English  by  Charles  Edwardes 
in  1882,  his  Poems  by  Frederick  Townsend  in  1888.  See 
Gladstone’s  Gleanings,  voL  ii.  ; Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits 
Contemporains,  tom.  iii. ; and  Antona-Traversi,  Studj  su 
Giacomo  Leopardi  (Naples,  1888). 

Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  son  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria, 
was  born  at  Coburg  on  16th  December  1790.  After 
receiving  an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  edu- 
cation, he  became  a general  in  the  Russian  army, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Leipzig.  Whilst  on  a visit  to  England  after 
the  peace  of  1815  he  won  the  affections  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  (q.v.),  the  heiress  of  the  throne, 
married  her,  and  was  naturalised  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1816.  Tlie  princess  died  in  1817  ; and 
Leopold  twelve  years  later  married  moi-ganatically 
Caroline  Bauer  (q.v.).  He  received  in  February 

1830  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Greece,  accepted  it 
under  conditions,  but  abdicated  in  May.  In  June 

1831  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  and 
crowned  at  Brussels  21st  July.  As  a monarch  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  prudence,  firmness, 
and  moderation,  with  constant  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Belgian  constitution.  He  died  10th 
December  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Leopold  II.  See  Belgium,  Congo. 

Leopold,  Prince.  See  Albany. 

Lepage.  See  Bastien-Lepage. 

L^anto  (anc.  Naupactus),  now  called  by 
the  Greeks  Epakto,  a small  town  of  Greece, 
and  the  seat  of  a bishop,  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  naval  stations  of  the  Athenians.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  given  by  the  Byzantine  emperor 
to  the  Venetians,  who  fortified  it  so  strongly  that 
in  1477  it  stood  a siege  of  four  months  by  30,000 
Turks,  and  in  1499  was  only  taken  by  Bajazet  II. 
at  the  head  of  150,000  men.  Near  Lepanto  took 
place  the  celebrated  naval  battle  between  the  Turks 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Papal  galleys,  and  those 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  Spaniards,  on  the  other, 
on  7th  October  1571,  in  which  the  Christians, 
commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria  ( q.v. ),  achieved 
a decisive  victory.  Of  the  Turks  30,000  fell  or 
were  taken  prisoners,  whilst  130  Turkish  vessels 
were  captured,  and  12,000  Christian  slaves  liberated ; 
the  Christians  lost  8000  men  and  15  galleys.  In 
this  battle  Cervantes  lost  an  arm.  The  town 
became  Greek  in  1829. 

L’Ep^e.  See  Ep^e. 

Lepidodendron,  a genus  of  fossil  plants 
which  occurs  in  Carboniferous  and  Upper  Devonian 
strata.  Several  species  are  recognised,  most  of 
which  attained  a large  size — 40  or  50  feet  long  and 
more  than  4 feet  in  diameter.  They  were  tree-like 
lycopods — their  living  representatives  being  the 
low-growing  club-mosses  of  our  mountains.  The 
stem  tapered  upwards  and  branched  dichotomously, 
and  was  either  covered  with  linear  one-nerved 
leaves,  or  where  these  had  fallen  was  marked  with’ 
more  or  less  prominent  ovate  or  lozenge-shaped 
leaf-scars,  arranged  in  a spiral  manner.  The  fruits, 
which  were  either  terminal  or  lateral,  were  elon- 
gated, cylindrical  bodies,  composed  of  a conical  axis, 
around  which  a great  quantity  of  scales  were  com- 
pactly imbricated.  The  fossils  described  under  the 
name  Knorria  are  now  known  to  be  the  decorticated 
stems  of  Lepidodendron.  So  again  the  fruiting 
branches  were  formerly  included  under  the  genus  I 


Halonia,  while  the  cones  were  named  Lepidostrobus. 
Some  of  the  roots  (Stigmaria)  met  with  in  the 
underclays  of  the  coal-measures  also  appear  to 
belong  to  Lepidodendron. 

Lepidop'tera  ( Gr. , ‘ scaly-winged  ’ ),  an  order 
of  Insects  (q.v.).  See  also  Butterfly,  Cater- 
pillar, Moth. 

Lepidosiren  ( Gr.  ‘ scaly  siren ; ’ L.  paradoxa ), 
one  of  the  mud-fishes  or  Dipnoi,  a native  of  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  &c.,  but  rather  rare.  It  measures  about 
4 feet  in  length,  and  is  probably  carnivorous.  Its 
general  characters,  along  with  those  of  the  two 
other  genera,  Ceratodus  (q.v.)  and  Protopterus, 
will  be  described  under  Mud-fishes. 

Lepidosteus.  See  Bony  Pike. 

Lcpi'dus,  an  illustrious  Roman  family  of  the 
ancient  Aimilian  gens.  Marcus  ACmilius  Lepi- 
DUS,  when  war  broke  out  (49  B.c.)  between  Ccesar 
and  Pompey,  declared  for  Csesai’.  During  his  own 
absence  in  Spain,  Caesar  made  Lepidus  dictator  of 
Rome  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulate  ( 46  B.C.). 
He  afterwards  supported  Antony,  and  became  one 
of  the  triumvirate  with  Octavianus  and  Antony; 
but  his  weakness  of  character  made  him  inferior  to 
the  other  two,  who  assigned  him  Africa  as  his  pro- 
vince (40-39  B.C.).  Ultimately  his  legions  deserted 
to  Octavian,  who  allowed  him  to  retain  his  wealth 
and  the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  He  died 
13  B.C. 

Le  Play,  Frederic  (1806-82),  engineer  and 
economist,  was  professor  in  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Paris,  and  a senator.  He  was  a commissioner  at 
several  exhibitions,  and  wrote  Les  Ouvriers  Euro- 
pie.ns  (1855),  La  Reforme  Sociale  (1864;  7th  ed. 

1887) ,  L' Organisation  du  Travail  (1870;  5th  ed. 

1888) ,  on  the  family,  on  the  English  constitu- 
tion, La  Constitution  essentielle  de  VHumaniU 
(1881),  &c. 

Leprosy.  The  terminology  of  this  disease  is 
somewhat  confused  ; it  was  called  by  the  ancients 
elephantiasis  and  lepra,  but  the  latter  term  at  least 
was  also  used  of  other  forms  of  disease  (of  psoriasis, 
for  example).  In  modern  times,  too,  both  these 
names  have  been  applied  to  other  diseases  as 
well ; Elephantiasis  Arahum  (q.v.)  is  distinct  from 
leprosy,  which  is  distinguished  as  Elephantiasis 
Grcecorum,  or  Lepra  Arahum.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  Leontiasis. 

History  and  Distribidion.- — It  is  highly  probable 
that  what  is  now  known  as  leprosy  was  one  of  the 
diseases,  though  certainly  not  the  only  one,  spoken 
of  by  that  name  in  the  English  Bible ; Leviticus 
xiii.  deals  specially  with  the  rules  for  the  detec- 
tion and  isolation  of  cases  of  leprosy.  It  is  not 
mentioned  there  prior  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  regarded 
by  the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman  writers  as  an 
Egyptian  disease.  But  it  certainly  existed  in  India 
and  China  at  very  early  periods.  Regarding  its 
first  appearance  in  Europe  nothing  is  known.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Crusaders  ; but  thei'e  is  evidence  that 
it  was  prevalent  long  before  the  first  crusade. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  extremely  common  ; 
lazar-houses,  dedicated  to  St  Lazarus  ( fi-oni  whom 
lepers  were  called  also  lazars),  existed  throughout 
Europe,  including  the  British  Islands,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lepers,  though  in  all  likelihood  not  for  them 
exclusively.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  stringent 
isolation.  The  old  Jewish  leper  with  his  rent 
garments  and  melancholy  cry,  ‘ Unclean ! unclean !’ 
was  reproduced  in  the  medieval  leper,  with  a gray 
gown  and  a clapper  to  announce  his  approach. 
Since  about  the  14th  century  leprosy  has  been 
steadily  declining  in  Europe.  From  Shetland 
where  (as  also  in  Cornwall)  it  lingered  long,  ; 
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leper,  of  a leprous  stock,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
Infirmary  in  1798,  and  a few  cases  occurred  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Liberton,  near 
Edinburgh,  is  believed  to  take  its  name  from  the 
leper-house  established  there. 

At  the  present  day  the  only  part  of  Europe  where 
it  is  common  is  Norway  ; but  it  also  occurs  in  Ice- 
land, on  the  Russian  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  Gulf 
of  Finland,  in  south  Russia,  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  many  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands.  Everywhere  in  Europe,  however,  it 
is  found  only  in  limited  districts.  In  Africa  it 
is  met  with  almost  all  round  the  coast  and  in  the 
adjacent  islands.  In  Asia  it  occurs  in  all  the 
countries  and  most  of  the  islands  on  the  south, 
from  Arabia  and  Persia  to  China  and  Japan.  In 
America  it  occurs  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  South  America.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Australia  cases  have  occurred,  but 
almost  all  among  the  Chinese  immigrants  ; in  New 
Zealand  it  is  much  more  common  among  the  natives. 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  seems  to  have  first  ap- 
peared about  1850,  but  has  spread  with  alarming 
rapidity  ; it  is  also  met  with  in  some  others  of  the 
Pacific  islands  (for  the  leper  island  of  Molokai  and 
its  institution,  see  Hawaii).  The  seclusion  of 
lepers  is  in  most  places  carefully  aimed  at.  Larger 
or  smaller  leper-hospitals  are  found  in  all  countries 
where  lepers  are  numerous  ; notable  ones  being  at 
Bergen,  Tracadie  ( in  New  Brunswick  ; adminis- 
tered by  devoted  religious  sisters),  Robben  Island 
(near  Cape  Town);  there  are  upwards  of  a dozen 
in  India. 

Cause  and  Mode  of  Spreading. — The  above  list  of 
localities  is  enough  to  show  that  the  disease  is  not 
dependent  upon  climate.  There  has  been  a general 
belief  from  time  immemorial  in  countries  where  it 
occurs  that  it  is  contagious  ; but,  though  numerous 
cases  are  met  with  of  persons  temporarily  residing 
in  districts  where  thS  clisease  is  prevalent  who  have 
become  affected  by  it,  instances  are  extremely  rare 
in  which  they  have  communicated  the  disease  to 
others  in  countries  where  it  is  not  endemic;  and  if  it 
is  contagious,  it  must  be  under  very  rare  and  excep- 
tional conditions.  Almost  all  qualified  observers, 
however,  believe  that  the  disease,  or  a constitutional 
tendency  to  it,  is  strongly  hereditary.  Evidence 
has  recently  been  adduced  which  seems  to  show  that 
it  may  be  communicated  by  vaccination  from  a 
leprous  child.  Insanitary  conditions,  filthy  habits, 
and  unwholesome  food  are  generally  believed  to 
favour  its  occurrence ; though  persons  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  are  by  no  means  exempt.  Some 
authorities,  among  whom  Mr  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
is  prominent,  think  that  ‘in  some  way  fish-food, 
and  especially  when  either  salted  or  decomposed,’  is 
the  main  cause  of  its  origin.  In  1874  Hansen  of 
Bergen  found  a bacillus,  extremely  like  the  bacillus 
of  tubercle,  afterwards  discovered,  in  the  affected 
tissues  ; and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed 
by  many  other  observers,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  organism  is  a constant  feature  of  the 
disease. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  disease  is  usually 
very  slow  and  insidious  in  its  appearance  and  pro- 
gress. The  earliest  symptoms  are  debility,  depres- 
sion, loss  of  appetite,  and  general  constitutional 
disturbance.  Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  recog- 
nised, tubercular  and  amesthetic  leprosy,  according 
to  the  tissues  first  and  chiefly  involved.  In  the 
tubercular  form  the  earliest  recognisable  change 
consists  in  the  appearance  of  reddish-brown  spots 
on  the  skin,  usually  of  the  limbs,  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  somewhat  swollen.  They  may  dis- 
appear, leaving  the  skin  only  slightly  thickened; 
but  repeated  attacks  occur  and  affect  wider  areas  ; 
ultimately  the  skin  of  the  face  becomes  thickened. 
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puckered,  and  nodulated,  giving  a ‘ peculiar,  heavy, 
morose  expression  ; ’ the  hands  and  feet  become 
similarly  affected ; some  of  the  nodulated  spots  form 
into  deep  intractable  ulcers ; owing  to  changes  in 
the  cornea  the  sight  is  dimmed  or  lost ; the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  becomes  thick- 
ened, and  the  voice  reduced  to  a hoarse  whisper. 
In  the  anaesthetic  form  certain  of  the  nerves  are 
chiefly  affected,  and  before  any  visible  changes 
occur  sensation  is  lost  in  the  areas  of  skin  supplied 
by  them.  Mutilation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  often 
occurs,  the  bones  being  destroyed,  or  the  whole 
parts  dropping  off,  often  without  pain.  This  form 
is  generally  slower  in  its  progress  than  the  tuber- 
cular form,  but  frequently  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter.  In  whatever  way  the  disease 
begins,  the  constitution  is  slowly  enfeebled,  and 
the  sufferer  falls  a ready  victim  to  some  intercurrent 
malady  ; for  leprosy  is  seldom  itself  the  direct  cause 
of  death. 

Treatment. — The  disease  may  under  favourable 
conditions  remain  quiescent  for  long  periods.  In 
the  Tracadie  lazaretto  there  have  been  patients 
who  have  suffered  from  leprosy  for  fifty  years. 
Cases  have  even  been  reported  of  complete  recovery. 
Improvement  has  sometimes  followed  the  use  of 
Gurjun  (q.v. ) and  Chaulmoogra  oils.  But  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  no  treatment  has  proved  of 
any  use  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

See  a monograph  on  True  Leprosy  by  Liveing  (1873) ; 
and  the  works  on  Skin  Diseases  by  Wilson,  Hutchinson, 
and  others.  For  medieval  leprosy,  see  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  (1846-47);  for  leprosy 
in  India  (where  in  1888  there  were  135,000  lepers,  or, 
according  to  other  estimates,  250,000),  see  Vandyke 
Carter’s  work  (1873);  for  leprosy  on  Kobben  Island, 
see  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  1889. 

Lepsius,  Karl  Richard,  Egyptologist,  was 
born  at  Naumburg,  23d  December  1810.  His  father, 
Karl  Peter  Lepsius  (1775-1853),  a magistrate  there, 
was  himself  a zealous  antiquary,  and  published 
learned  treatises  on  the  local  antiquities.  The 
younger  Lepsius  studied  at  Leipzig,  Gottingen, 
Berlin,  and  Paris.  His  first  work  was  Die  Palao- 
graphie  als  Mittel  der  Sprachforscliung  (1834),  for 
which  he  obtained  the  Volney  prize  of  the  French 
Institute.  This  was  followed  by  works  on  the  most 
ancient  alphabets  and  other  kindred  subjects.  In 
1836  he  associated  himself  intimately  with  Bunsen 
at  Rome,  and  eagerly  prosecuted  his  favourite 
studies  there.  Between  1834  and  1842  he  published 
his  Lettre  d M.  Rosellini  sur  V Alphabet  hUrogly- 
phigue,  and,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Archseologi- 
cal  Institute,  a number  of  dissertations  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  art  and  their  general  architec- 
tural style.  He  also  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Etruscan  and  Oscan  languages,  the 
remains  of  which  he  published  in  his  Inscriptioncs 
UmbriccB  et  Oscm  (1841)  and  other  works.  In  1842 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  antiquarian  expedi- 
tion sent  to  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  on 
his  return  three  years  later  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor  in  Berlin.  His  Denkmdler  aus  Aegypten 
und  Aethiopien  ( 12  vols.  folio,  with  963  plates, 
1849-60)  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  remains  a masterpiece  of  patient 
genius  and  erudition.  His  Chronologic  der  Aegyp- 
ter  and  Ueber  den  ersten  Aegypt.  Gbtterkreis  laid 
the  foundation  for  a scientific  treatment  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  Egyptian  history.  To  the  study 
of  Egyptian  archfeology  he  joined  the  investigation 
of  the  languages,  histoiy,  and  monuments  of  the 
regions  farther  up  the  Nile.  Other  works  are  his 
letters  from  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai  (1852);  a 
communication  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  ( 1853 ) ; 
the  work  in  which  he  expounds  the  Standard 
Alphabet,  a modified  Roman  alphabet  for  hitherto 
unwritten  languages,  now  used  in  many  cases 
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(1855;  in  its  second  edition,  published  in  English  in 
1863,  adapted  to  120  languages);  a work  on  the 
Egyptian  ell  and  other  measures  ; the  Konigshuch, 
a list  of  kings  (1858);  the  2'odtenhuch  (1867),  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  ( q.  v. ).  He  wrote  also  on 
Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Assyrian  philology ; was  editor 
of  the  Berlin  Zeitschrift  of  Egyptologj’,  meinhei' 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  director  of  the  Egyptian 
section  of  the  Royal  Museum,  and  chief-librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  He  was  a creator 
of  Egyptology  as  a scientific  study,  and  a devoted 
and  single-minded  scholar  of  the  best  type.  He 
died  10th  July  1884.  See  Ebers,  Richard  Lepsius, 
ein  Lehenshild  (1885;  Eng.  trans.  New  York, 
1887). 

Leptosperilinill,  a genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  of  the 
natural  order  Myrtacese,  sub-order  LeptosperTne*. 
They  are  evergreen,  with  leaves  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  myrtles.  Some  bear  the  name  of 
Tea-tree,  as  L.  Icnigerum,  L.  baccatum,  L.  flexuosum, 
and  L.  grandiflorum,  because  the  leaves  have 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  tea.  L.  scoparium 
is  sometimes  called  the  New  Zealand  Tea-plant, 
sometimes  the  Broom-tree  or  Dogwood-tree.  It  is 
common  both  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Ler'ida,  a town  of  S2iain,  cajiital  of  the  province 
of  Lerida  (area,  4762  sq.  m.  ; pop.  285,417  in  1887, 
having  decreased  from  .314,530  in  I860),  on  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Ebro,  114  miles  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of 
Barcelona.  The  second  city  of  Catalonia,  Lerida 
has  a castle  and  two  cathedral  churches,  one  an 
ancient  Byzantino-Moorish  edifice,  now  \ised  as  a 
barracks,  the  other  a modern  Graeco-Roman  build- 
ing. It  carries  on  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  leatber,  ijajrer,  and  glass.  Pop.  (1877) 
20,369;  (1884)  17,672.  Near  Lerida,  the  Celti- 
berian  Ilerda,  Scipio  Afiicanus  defeated  Hanno 
(216  B.c. ) and  Caesar,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
(49  B.C. ).  The  Goths  made  it  a bishop’s  see  and 
held  here  a council  of  the  church  in  the  6th 
century.  In  1300  a university  was  founded  here ; it 
is  now  extinct.  The  town  has  been  several  times 
besieged,  on  the  last  occasion  by  the  French  in  1810. 

Larins,  a small  group  of  French  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  2J  miles  SE.  of  Cannes.  On  Sainte- 
Marguerite  (the  ancient  Lerona),  4 miles  in  circum- 
ference, stands  a fortress  in  which  the  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask  and  Marshal  Bazaine  were  at  differ- 
ent times  confined,  and  from  which  Bazaine  escaped 
in  1874.  On  Saint-Honorat  (anciently  Lerina),  2 
miles  in  circuit,  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous 
monastic  school.  Vincent  Lerinensis,  a monk  here 
(died  450),  was  the  author  of  the  famous  definition 
of  Catholicism  (see  Catholic  Church). 

Lermontoff,  Mikhail  Yurevitch,  one  of 
Russia’s  greatest  poets,  called  the  ‘poet  of  the 
Caucasus,’  was  born,  of  Scotch  extraction  (Lear- 
mont ; probably  traceable  back  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer),  in  Moscow  on  15th  October  1814.  He  was 
educated  at  Moscow  and  in  the  school  of  pages  at 
St  Petersburg,  and,  entering  the  army,  Avas  sent  on 
active  service  in  the  Caucasus.  There  he  Avas  shot 
dead  in  a duel  on  15th  July  1841.  The  death  of 
Pushkin  gave  him  his  first  iioetic  inspiration,  Avhich 
took  shajre  in  an  impassioned  appeal  for  vengeance 
on  Pushkin’s  slayer.  But  it  Avas  the  sublime  scenery 
of  the  Caucasus  that  inspired  his  best  poetic  pieces, 
such  as  The  Novice,  The  Demon,  Ismail  Bey,  Valerik, 
&c.  One  poem  from  his  pen.  The  Song  of  the  Czar 
Ivan  Vasilievitch,  is  highV  praised  as  a successful 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  Little  Russian 
popular  poetry.  A Byronic  note  runs  through  most 
of  Lermontoff’s  poetic  Avork.  In  1839  he  published 
a good  novel,  A Hero  of  Our  Time;  this  is  said  to 
have  occasioned  the  duel  that  cost  him  his  life. 
See  Turner,  Studies  in  Russian  Literature  ■, 


Blackwood’ s Magazine  (1884);  and  George  Brandes, 
Impressions  of  Russia  (1890). 

Lernseidae,  a family  of  Copepod  crustaceans, 
of  Avhich  the  females  are  parasitic  on  fishes  and 
grotesquely  degenerate,  the  adults  showing  hardly 
a trace  of  crustacean  structure.  See  Fish-louse. 
Leroy  de  St  Ariiaiid.  See  St  Arnaud. 

Lerwick,  the  county  toAvn  of  Shetland,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Mainland  and  on  Bressay  Sound,  116 
miles  NE.  of  KirkAvall.  Demolished  and  refounded 
in  the  17th  century,  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  1850,  and  has  a toAvn-hall  (1883),  county 
buildings  (1872),  AA'ater  and  drainage  Avorks(1871); 
whilst,  to  meet  the  rapid  groAvth  of  its  shipping 
and  fisheries,  extensive  harbour- Avorks  (pier, 
Avharves,  «&c.)  Avere  carried  out  during  1883-86. 
Pop.  ( 1831 ) 2750  ; ( 1881 ) 4045  ; ( 1891 ) 3930. 

Le  Sag'e,  Alain-Rene,  aa'us  born  in  1668  at 
Sarzeau  in  Brittany.  His  father  died  in  1682, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  Avho  so  mis- 
managed his  affairs  that  he  began  life  Avith  little 
more  capital  than  genius  and  an  education  received 
at  tbe  Jesuit  school  at  Vannes.  In  1692  he  Avent 
to  Paris  to  study  laAV,  but  an  early  marriage  drove 
him  to  seek  a less  tardy  livelihood  in  literature. 
His  first  Avork  Avas  a translation  of  the  letters  of 
Aristienetus  in  1695,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
made  the  friendshijA  of  the  Abbe  de  Lionne,  Avho 
Avas  OAvner  of  a good  Spanish  library  collected  by 
his  father  the  ambassador,  of  Avhich  he  made  Le 
Sage  free,  Avith  a j)ension  of  600  livres  to  enable 
him  to  profit  by  it.  The  first  fruit  Avas  the  isroject 
of  a ThiCttre  Espagnol ; but  all  that  came  of  it  Avas 
one  A'olume  in  i700  containing  tAvo  inlays,  the 
Trattre  puni  and  Don  Felix  de  Mendoce,  imitated 
from  Rojas  and  Lope  de  Vega.  In  1702  Le  point 
d’honneur,  from  No  hay  amigo  para  amigo  of 
Rojas,  failed  on  the  stage.  His  next  venture 
(1704)  Avas  a rifacimento  of  Avellaneda’s  Don 
Quixote.  The  year  1707  Avas  tlie  turning-point  in  his 
fortunes.  Don  Cesar  Ursin,  from  Calderon’s  Peor 
estd  gue  estaba,  Avas  played  Avith  success  at  court, 
and  Crispin  rival  de  son  mattre  in  the  city  ; and 
more  successful  than  either  Avas  the  Diable  Boiteux, 
the  framework,  title,  and  first  chapter  of  which  he 
took  from  the  Diablo  Cojuelo  of  Guevara.  In  1708 
he  offered  the  Theatre  Francais  tAvo  plays ; La 
Tontine  Avas  accepted,  but  shelved,  and  not  pro- 
duced until  1732;  Les  Btrennes  Avas  rejected,  as 
rules  did  not  alloAv  one-act  pieces  before  Easter. 
Le  Sage  took  it  back,  and  altered  and  expanded  it 
into  Turcaret ; but  the  financiers  it  satirised,  after 
an  attempt  to  buy  him  off  Avith  100,000  livres, 
organised  such  an  opposition  against  it  that  it  Avas 
saved  only  by  an  order  from  the  DaujAhin.  Le  Sage 
Avas  not  a man  to  submit  to  capiiee.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  Avhen  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  at  Avhose 
house  he  Avas  to  have  read  Turcaret,  received  him 
Avith  a haughty  reprimand  for  keeping  her  Avaiting, 
he  replied,  ‘ Very  Avell,  madame,  if  I have  made  you 
lose  an  hour  I Avill  make  you  gain  tAvo,’  and  Avith  a 
boAv  Avalked  out ; and  it  Avas  no  doubt  the  same 
spirit  of  independence  that  made  him  go  over  in 
1709  from  the  Theiltre  Francais  to  the  opposition 
Thefitre  de  la  Foire.  Unless  the  Amants  Jaloux 
of  1736  be  his,  he  made  no  attempt  after  this  to 
return  to  the  regular  drama,  but  continued  to 
supply  the  Foire  stage  Avith  slight  pieces  of  the 
kind  it  Avas  restricted  to,  Avhich  he  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  volumes  composing  the  Thidtre 
de  la  Foire.  For  these  the  Persian  tales  Avhich  he 
helped  his  friend  Petis  de  la  Croix  to  put  into  shape 
in  the  Mille  et  un  jours  were  of  great  service  to  him. 
But  the  success  of  the  Diable  Boiteux  was  too 
encouraging  to  allow  him  to  neglect  the  Spanish. 
In  1715  Gil  Bias  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  came  out,  folloAved 
in  1717-21  by  an  attempt  at  an  Orlando.  In  1724 
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came  the  third  and,  as  it  seemed,  last  vol.  of  Gil 
Bias,  and  in  1726  a new  edition  of  the  Diable 
Boiteiix,  doubled  in  bulk  by  additions  of  his  own 
and  from  Santos.  In  1732  he  gave  his  Guzman  de 
Alfarache,  ‘purged  of  superfluous  moralities,’  and 
Robert  Chevalier  de  BeaucMne,  the  life  of  a 
buccaneer  whose  widow,  he  says,  furnished  the 
memoirs.  In  1734  he  took  the  title  of  Estebanillo 
Gonzalez,  but  very  little  else,  from  the  original 
Spanish.  In  1735  the  fourth  vol.  of  Gil  Bias 
appeared,  and  also  the  Journie  des  Barques;  in 
1736-38  the  Bachelier  de  Salamanqne,  the  ‘ remain- 
der biscuit’  of  Gil  Bias ; in  1739  his  plays,  in  two 
vols. ; in  1740  La  Valise  trouvie,  a volume  of  letters; 
and  in  1743  the  Melange  Ainusant,  a collection  of 
facetiic  from  his  memory  or  his  notebook.  That 
year  brought  his  first  sorrow,  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son  Rene,  otherwise  Montmenil  the  come- 
dian. Le  Sage  had  a contempt  for  actors  and 
their  calling,  and  when  his  son  adopted  it  he 
disowned  him.  But  in  time,  brought  round  to 
see  him  in  Turcaret,  he  was  conquered  by  his 
own  creation  alive  in  the  genius  of  his  son,  and 
the  estrangement  ended  in  their  being  drawn 
together  more  closely  than  ever.  The  death  of 
his  son  and  his  own  increasing  infirmities,  particu- 
larly his  deafness,  made  him  abandon  Paris  and 
literary  life,  and  retreat  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  Boulogne,  where  his  second  son,  Julien,  held  a 
canonryin  the  cathedral ; and  there,  in  the  Rue  du 
Chateau,  he  died  in  1747,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Of 
himself,  personally,  there  is  very  little  on  record. 
He  was  Muthdrawn  from  society  by  his  deafness, 
from  which  he  was  a sufferer  as  early  as  1709,  and 
lived  a quiet,  retired,  industrious  life,  surrounded 
by  his  family  ; and  perhaps  their  devotion  and  the 
loving  care  with  which  they  tended  him  in  his  last 
days  are  more  eloquent  tlian  any  eulogy  of  his 
character  and  virtues  that  preacher  could  pro- 
nounce. 

Le  Sage’s  reputation  as  a dramatist  and  as  a 
novelist  rests  in  each  case  on  one  work.  The 
author  of  Turcaret  might,  under  favouring  circum- 
stances, have  done  anything  in  comedy  short  of 
dethroning  Moliere,  but  as  it  is  he  has  no  claim 
to  a place  in  the  first  order  of  dramatists.  But 
whatever  severe  critics  may  say,  the  author  of  Gil 
Bias  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  novelists  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  great  mass  of  readers 
of  all  nations.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
who  deny  oiiginality  to  one  who  borrowed  ideas, 
incidents,  and  tales  from  others — Espinel,  Rojas, 
Mendoza,  Quevedo — as  Le  Sage  did ; and  some 
who  go  still  further,  and  deny  that  the  author  of 
Gil  Bias  was  anything  more  than  a translator. 
The  question  of  what  constitutes  originality  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  other  is  simply  a 
question  of  evidence  which  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  It  was  primarily  Voltaire  who  raised  the 
issue.  Le  Sage  had  put  him  into  Gil  Bias  as  Don 
Gabriel  Triaquero,  and  he  in  return  said  in  his 
SiMe  de  Louis  XIV.  that  Gil  Bias  was  ‘ entirely 
taken  from  La  Vidad  de  lo  Escudiero  Dom  Marcos 
d’ Obrego,^  showing  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
book  he  quoted,  and  could  not  read  it  if  he  had. 
Backed  by  his  name,  the  figment  had  a wide  circu- 
lation, especially  in  Spain,  and  the  Padre  Isla  was 
set  on  to  develop  it,  which  he  did  in  his  own 
peculiar  fashion  (see  Isla).  The  Comte  de  Neuf- 
chateau  having  taken  up  Isla  seriously,  was  replied 
to  by  Llorente,  who  maintained  that  though  Isla 
was  in  jest  he  had  truth  on  his  side.  His  own 
theory  was  that  in  the  Lionne  library  Le  Sage 
found  a MS.  novel,  called  the  Bachelor  of  Sala- 
manca, written,  probably  by  Solis  the  historian,  in 
1655,  and  that  out  of  this  he  carved  Gil  Bias, 
serving  up  the  remainder  afterwards  under  the 
original  title.  The  argument,  in  brief,  is  that 


Gil  Bias  is  crowded  with  details  of  a kind  that  Le 
Sage,  who  never  was  in  Spain,  could  have  had  no 
knowledge  of,  and  could  not  have  got  from  books. 
Of  these  details,  however,  a good  many  need  not 
have  had  any  more  recondite  soui-ce  than  Don 
Qiiixote ; and  for  the  rest  Le  Sage  would  have 
said  that  he  only  wondered  at  his  own  modera- 
tion, for  he  could  have  taken  ten  times  as  many 
from  the  plays  and  picaresque  novels  in  the  abbe’s 
library,  and  from  books  of  travellers  like  Aarssens 
van  Sommelsdyck,  Bertaut,  and  Mme  D’Aulnoy. 
But  Llorente  points  out  that  over  a hundred 
places,  often  obscure  hamlets  that  few  Spaniards 
even  ever  heard  of,  ai’e  named,  in  general  correctly, 
which  is  a jiroof  of  some  exceptional  source  of 
information ; but  sometimes  incorrectly,  a proof 
that  the  source  w'as  a MS.  not  a printed  one. 
But  a plain  tale  will  put  him  down ; the  names 
are  in  old  French  maps.  Of  a score  picked  out 
as  manifest  misreadings  from  a MS. — Grajal, 
Rodillas,  Luceno,  Castil  Blazo,  &c.,  all  but  one 
are  in  the  map  of  Spain  printed  in  Paris  by  Jaillot 
circa  1695,  and  all  the  notable  ones  in  that  of 
1713,  just  two  years  before  Gil  Bias  appeared. 
From  maps,  too,  come  Le  Sage’s  blunders  in 
topography — e.g.  putting  Peiiaflor  on  the  road  to 
Salamanca,  Alcala  between  Madrid  and  Segovia, 
Penafiel  between  Segovia  and  Valladolid,  Liria 
‘sur  les  bords  du  Guadalaviar.  ’ Finally  he  urges 
Le  Sage’s  familiarity  -with  secret  history  and 
the  private  affairs  of  Olivares,  his  daughter’s 
marriage  (xi.  9),  and  his  adoption  of  Margarita 
Spinola’s  son  (xii.  4) ; and  asks  how  could  he  have 
known  matters  and  names  not  to  be  found  in  print, 
save  from  a contemporary  MS. ; which,  as  before, 
his  misreadings,  Niebles  for  Niebla,  Abrados  for 
Abiados,  Valeasar  for  Valcarcel,  bear  witness  to  ? 
But  again  the  answer  is  simple.  He  found 
‘Niebles ’and  ‘Abrados,’  as  well  as  the  marriage 
story  in  the  translated  Anecdotes  du  ministtre 
dl Olivares  (Paris,  1722),  and  put  the  very  words 
of  the  book  into  the  mouth  of  Olivares,  whose 
portrait  (xi.  2)  is  word  for  word  from  the  Anec- 
dotes. ‘Valeasar’  he  found  in  the  Relation  de  ce 
qui  s'est pass6  d la  disgrace  d’ Olivares  (Paris,  1650), 
from  which  he  took  the  Count  Duke’s  curious  ‘con- 
fidence ’ to  Gil  Bias,  and,  also,  sundry  names  cited 
by  Llorente.  One  by  one,  in  short,  the  supports 
give  way,  and  the  MS.  theory  falls  to  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  evidence, 
its  plausibility  imposed  upon  some  good  critics, 
the  author  of  ‘Who  Wrote  Gil  Bias?’  in  Black- 
ivood  (1844),  A.  H.  Fverett,  and  Ford,  among 
others.  All  admit,  however,  that  the  translator 
has  left  the  stamp  of  his  nationality  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  work ; the  mystery  lies  in 
its  wealth  of  detail.  Llorente  puts  the  matter 
in  a nutshell  when  he  asks  why  did  Le  Sage,  if 
he  was  the  original  author,  give  himself  so  much 
needless  trouble?  Why  so  particular  to  name 
‘ Toralva,’  when  it  would  have  done  just  as 
well  to  say  ‘ a village  near  Cuenca  ? ’ The 
ans'wer  is  that  Le  Sage  was  before  all  things 
an  artist,  and  knew  the  value  of  details  in  pro- 
ducing the  verisimilitude  he  aimed  at.  In  this 
respect  and  many  others  he  was  like  his  great 
contemporary  Defoe.  He  spared  no  pains  to  make 
his  conception  a reality  to  his  reader.  When  he 
sent  Gil  Bias  on  a journey  he  was  not  content  to 
generalise  his  road,  but  looked  up  the  villages  he 
had  to  pass  through  on  the  best  map  he  could 
find.  When  he  brought  him  to  an  inn,  he  went  to 
the  novels  and  plays  for  inn  furniture  and  com- 
pany and  conversation.  This  is  the  rationale  of 
his  borrowings,  and  it  is  this,  as  much  as  his 
delightful  style,  that  makes  him  the  prince  of 
raconteurs.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  picaresque  novel,  and  with  the 
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culinary  genius  of  his  nation  (by  no  means  con- 
fined to  artists  like  him  who  could  make  a 
savoury  ragout  out  of  an  old  hoot)  he  got  rid 
of  its  crudities,  brought  out  its  flavour,  and 
served  it  up  with  a sauce  piquante  of  his  own. 
In  so  doing  he  advanced  the  novel  of  real  life  an 
important  stage,  and,  to  his  honour  be  it  said, 
no  abuse  of  realism  can  he  laid  to  his  charge.  In 
the  words  of  Scott,  ‘ His  muse  moved  with  an  un- 
polluted step,  even  where  the  path  was  somewhat 
miry.’ 

Lesbos,  or  Mytilene,  a Turkish  island  in  the 
jEgean  Sea,  lies  10  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  is  tri- 
angular in  shape,  with  two  deep  inlets  on  the 
south-east  and  south-west,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  mountainous,  reaching  3079  feet  in  Hagios 
Elias  (Olympus).  The  soil  is  fertile  and  yields 
good  crops  of  olives,  the  oil  being  the  chief  ex- 
port. In  ancient  times  wine  was  a specialty. 
The  climate  is  delightful.  Tlie  chief  drawback 
of  the  island  is  the  eartliquakes,  which  occur 
pretty  frequently.  Area,  676  sq.  m.  ; pop.  36,000, 
mostly  Greeks.  The  ancient  capital  was  Mitylene 
(on  coins  Mytilene)  ; the  existing  town,  called 
Castro,  ‘ a straggling  dirty  village,’  has  a population 
of  about  12,000.  It  stands  on  a peninsula  on  the 
east  coast,  is  defended  by  a medieval  castle,  and 
has  a shallow  harbour.  Other  ancient  cities  were 
Methymna,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and  Eresus.  The 
modern  town  of  Agiasso  has  7000  to  8000  in- 
habitants. The  island  was  early  colonised  by 
dEolian  immigrants.  Between  700  and  500  B.c. 
it  was  the  flourishing  home  of  poets  and  literary 
men,  as  the  names  of  Alcmus,  Sappho,  Ter- 
pander,  Pittacus,  Theophrastus,  Theophanes,  and 
others  will  attest.  The  Lesbians  made  themselves 
masters  of  considerable  territory  on  the  opposite 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  6th  century 
B.c.  it  was  for  about  sixty  years  subject  to  Persia. 
In  476  it  joined  the  Athenian  league,  hut,  revolting 
in  429,  was  promptly  reduced  to  obedience  again. 
Then  it  belonged  successively  to  Macedonia, 
Pontus,  Rome,  and  Byzantium.  From  1355  to 
1462  it  was  owned  by  a Genoese  merchant  family, 
who  lost  it  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  Off  its  shores 
the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Venetians  in  1690 
and  1698,  and  by  the  Greeks  in  1821.  The  island 
has  been  called  Mytilene  from  the  middle  ages 
down  to  the  present  time. 

See  Couze,  Reise  auf  Lesbos  ( 1865 ) ; C.  T.  Newton, 
Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant  (2  vols.  1865); 
Koldewey,  Die  antiken  Baiireste  der  Insel  Lesbos  (1890) ; 
and  Tozer,  Islands  of  the  JEgean  { 1890 ). 

Lcsczynski.  See  Poland,  Louis  XV. 
Lesghiaus.  See  Caucasus. 

Leslie,  a town  of  Fife,  12  miles  SW.  of  Cupar, 
and  3 W.  of  Markinch  by  a branch-line  ( 1861 ).  It 
has  flax-spinning,  bleaching,  and  paper  works. 
Pop.  3421. 

Leslie,  Lesly,  or  Lesley,  The  Family  of,  is 
first  found  between  1171  and  1199,  when  Malcolm, 
son  of  Bartholf,  obtained  Lesslyn  or  Leslie,  a wild 
pastoral  parish  in  Aberdeenshire.  His  descendants 
took  their  surname  from  their  lands. 

Earls  and  Duke  of  Bothes. — The  family  was 
ennobled  in  1457,  when  George  Leslie  of  Rothes 
was  made  Earl  of  Rothes  and  Lord  Leslie.  The 
fourth  earl  was  father  of  Norman  Leslie,  Master  of 
Rothes,  the  chief  actor  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton.  John,  the  sixth  earl,  who  died  in  1641, 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Covenanting  leaders.  His  son  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  in  1667,  and  in  1680  was  created 
Duke  of  Rothes,  Marquis  of  Ballinhreich,  Earl  of 
Leslie,  &c.  These  honours  became  extinct  upon 
his  death  without  male  issue  in  1681.  The  earldom 


of  Rothes  went  to  his  elder  daughter,  in  whose 
family  the  title  has  continued. 

Earls  of  Leven. — Before  the  family  left  Aber- 
deenshire it  had  thrown  off  branches,  some  of 
which  still  flourish  there.  The  chief,  that  of  Bal- 
quhain,  gave  birth  to  several  men  of  mark,  such  as 
the  learned  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross  (1527-96), 
the  devoted  champion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; 
Sir  Alexander  Leslie  of  Auchintoul,  a general  in 
the  Muscovite  service,  who  died  governor  of 
Smolensko  in  1663;  and  Charles  Leslie  (q.v.).  A 
still  more  distinguished  man  was  Alexander  Leslie, 
who  rose  to  be  a field-marshal  of  Sweden  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Recalled  to  Scotland  in  1639, 
he  took  command  of  the  Covenanting  army,  and  in 
1641  was  made  Earl  of  Leven  and  Lord  Balgony. 
He  died  in  1661,  and  his  honours  and  lands  eventu- 
ally passed  to  his  great-grandson,  David  Melville, 
thira  Earl  of  Leven  and  second  Earl  of  Melville. 
His  descendant  succeeded  as  eleventh  Earl  of  Leven 
and  tenth  Earl  of  Melville  in  1889. 

Lords  Lindores. — The  second  son  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Rothes  was  created  Lord  Lindores  in  1600. 
The  title  has  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  the 
seventh  lord  in  1775. 

Lords  Newark. — David  Leslie,  fifth  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Lindores,  served  with  distinction  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and,  returning  to  Scotland  in 
1640,  acted  as  lieutenant-general  to  the  Earl  of 
Leven.  He  was  present  at  Marston  Moor,  and 
surprised  and  routed  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh. 
Taken  prisoner  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester  in  1651, 
he  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  till  the 
Restoration.  He  was  made  Lord  Newai-k  in  1661, 
and  died  in  1682.  The  title  has  been  dormant  since 
the  death  of  his  great-grandson,  the  fourth  lord,  in 
1791. 

Counts  Leslie. — Walter  Leslie,  a younger  son  of 
the  House  of  Balquhain,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  in  1637  was  created  a 
count  of  the  empire,  as  a reward  for  his  services 
in  the  murder  of  Wallenstein.  He  died  with- 
out issue  in  1667,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  James,  a field-marshal  in  the  Austrian 
service,  who  died  in  1694.  The  title  became  extinct 
in  1844. 

Leslie,  Charles,  nonjuring  divine,  was  born 
at  Dublin  on  the  17th  July  1650,  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and,  having  taken  orders  in  1680, 
became  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Connor  in 
1687.  Deprived  at  the  Revolution  for  declining 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  retired  to  England  and 
wrote  against  Papists,  Deists,  Socinians,  Jews, 
and  Quakers,  as  well  as  in  support  of  the  non- 
juring  interests.  He  went  with  the  Pretender  to 
Italy  after  1715,  but  returned  to  Ireland  in  1721, 
and  died  13th  April  1722.  His  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Jews  appeared  in  1684  ; his 
and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists  in  1694  : he  issued 
a collected  edition  of  his  Theological  Works  in  two 
folio  volumes  in  1721  (new  ed.  7 vols.  1832).  See  a 
Life  by  R.  J.  Leslie  (1885). 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert,  genre-painter,  was 
born  in  London  on  19th  October  1794,  his  parents 
being  Americans.  He  was  educated  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  which  city  his  parents  took  him  in 
1800.  In  1811  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
as  a student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  West,  Fuseli, 
and  Allston  exercising  the  earliest  influence  over 
him.  The  first  picture  that  brought  him  into 
notiee  was  ‘ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  going  to 
Church’  (1819).  In  1821  ‘May-day  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ’ secured  his  election  as  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy ; and  ‘ Sancho  Panza 
and  the  Duchess,’  exhibited  in  1824,  obtained  for 
him  the  rank  of  Academician.  Leslie’s  principal 
pictures  are  scenes  from  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
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Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Moliere,  Addison,  Swift, 
Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Smollett.  Great  power  of 
expression,  and  a delicate  perception  of  character 
and  of  female  beauty,  are  his  strongest  points.  In 
1833  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
Drawing  at  the  military  academy  of  West  Point, 
New  York;  but  gave  up  the  post  early  in  the 
following  year,  and  returned  to  England.  From 
1848  to  1852  he  Avas  professor  of  Painting  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  London  on  5th  May 
1859.  His  lectures  Avere  published  in  1855  in  the 
useful  Handbook  for  Young  Painters  ; he  also  Avrote 
an  able  Life  of  Constable  (1843),  and  began  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  completed 
by  Tom  Taylor.  The  Autobiographical  Recollec- 
tions of  Leslie  Avere  edited  by  Tom  Taylor  (1860). 
— His  son,  George  Dunlop  Leslie,  born  in  London 
in  1835,  Avhose  aim  has  been  ‘to  paint  pictures  from 
the  sunny  side  of  English  domestic  life,’  Avas  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1868  and  R.A.  in  1876.  See  his  Letters 
to  Marco  (1893)  and  River-side  Letters  (1896). 

Leslie,  Frank,  publisher,  Avas  born  at  Ipswich 
in  1821,  his  proper  name  being  Henry  Carter,  and 
at  seventeen  Avas  placed  in  a mercantile  house  in 
London.  ‘ Frank  Leslie  ’ Avas  the  name  he  adopted 
in  sending  in  sketches  to  the  Illustrated  London 
Neivs,  and  the  success  of  these  determined  him  to 
join  the  staff  of  that  papei’.  In  1848  he  proceeded 
to  the  United  States,  Avhere  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Frank  Leslie  by  a legal  process,  and  in  1854 
founded  the  Gazette  of  Fashion  and  the  Ne^v  York 
Journal.  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper 
Avas  commenced  in  1855  (German  and  Spanish 
editions  later),  the  Chimney  Corner  in  1865;  and 
afterwards  the  Boys’  and  Gh-ls’  Weekly,  the  Lady’s 
Journal,  and  a number  of  other  periodicals  were 
published  by  him.  He  died  10th  January  1880 ; 
his  AvidoAv  then  assumed  his  name  and  carried  on 
his  business. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  a celebrated  natural  philo- 
sopher, Avas  born  at  Largo,  Fife,  16th  April  1766. 
He  studied  at  St  AndreAvs  and  Edinburgh  univer- 
sities, and  in  1788  became  tutor  to  tAvo  young 
Americans,  Avith  Avhom  he  proceeded  to  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  Ameiica,  returning  to  London 
in  1790.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  he  Avas 
variously  employed  in  scientific  Avriting  or  travel- 
ling on  the  continent  Avith  pupils,  but  all  the  Avhile 
engaged  in  experimental  research.  The  fruits  of 
his  labours  during  this  period  of  his  career  Avere  a 
translation  of  Buffbn’s  Natural  History  of  Birds 
(1793),  the  invention  of  a differential  thermometer, 
a hygrometer,  and  a photometer,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  important  Experimental  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat  (1804). 
For  this  latter  Avork  the  Royal  Society  aAvarded 
Leslie  the  Rumford  medal  for  scientific  research. 
In  1805  he  obtained  the  chair  of  Mathematics 
at  Edinburgh,  in  spite  of  a good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  clergy,  Avho  objected  to  his  approval 
of  Hume’s  theory  of  causation.  He  occupied 
it  for  fourteen  years,  but  most  of  his  leisure 
time  Avas  occupied  in  scientific  experiments.  In 
1810  he  invented  the  process  of  artificial  refrig- 
eration, Avhich  has  since  been  put  to  so  many 
practical  uses.  In  1819  he  Avas  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Avhere  his  peculiar 
talents  found  their  proper  sphere.  During  the  next 
feAv  years  he  Avrote  numerous  articles  and  pub- 
lished several  Avorks  on  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics ; but  his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  scientific  Avorld  lies  in  his  useful  inventions, 
such  as  the  pyroscope,  atmometer,  sethrioscope, 
and  the  prominence  Avnich  he  gave  to  experimental 
illustration  in  his  university  lectures.  In  1832  he 
Avas  created  a Knight  of  the  Guelphic  Order;  on 
3d  November  of  the  same  year  he  died,  at  his 
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estate  of  Coates,  in  Fife,  near  his  birthplace.  See 
Memoir  by  Macvey  Napier  (1838). 

Leslie,  Thomas  Edward  Cliffe,  political 
economist,  Avas  born  in  County  DoAvn,  Ireland,  in 
1827,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  qualified  for  the  bar,  but  in  1853  Avas  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Economics  and  Jurisprudence  at 
Belfast.  In  that  city  he  died  on  27th  January 
1882.  His  Avritings,  mostly  fragmentary  in  char- 
acter, Avere  collected  in  tAvo  books  entitled  The 
Land  Systems  (1870),  containing  studies  on  the 
land  question  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  France, 
and  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy 
(1879),  which  treat  principally  of  the  gold  question 
and  economic  method.  Leslie  Avas  a strenuous 
advocate  for  the  study  of  economic  problems  in  the 
light  of  the  historic  method,  instead  of  the  purely 
analytic  method  of  Ricardo.  He  introduced  the 
Avorks  of  continental  economists,  such  as  Roscher 
and  Laveleye,  to  the  notice  of  English  students. 
Lespinasse,  Claire  Francoise,  or  Julie 

JEANNEELEONORE,Avasborn9thNbv.  1732,  at  Lyons, 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Countess  d’Albon. 
At  first  a teacher,  she  became  in  1754  a companion 
to  Madame  du  Deffand,  Avhose  friends,  especially 
D’Alembert,  she  quickly  attached  to  herself.  After 
the  inevitable  rupture  that  folloAved,  she  Avas  en- 
abled by  the  bounty  of  her  friends  to  maintain  a 
modest  salon  of  her  OAvn.  The  charm  she  exercised 
Avas  in  no  Avise  due  to  beauty,  for  she  Avas  plain  in 
face,  and,  moreover,  disfigured  by  smallpox ; yet 
conversation  Avas  brighter  and  more  harmonious,  and 
Avit  more  brilliant  in  her  circle  than  anyAvhere  else 
in  Paris.  Unfortunately  for  her  peace  she  had  a 
heart  sensitive  to  love,  and  the  passion  she  Avas 
capable  of  at  forty  for  the  young  Spaniard,  the 
Marquis  de  Mora,  and  tAvo  years  later  for  M.  de 
Guibert,  cost  her  the  deepest  pangs,  Avhen  the  fust 
died  ,and  the  second  was  separated  by  marriage. 
The  famous  D’Alembert  had  long  admired  and 
loved  her,  but  her  affection  for  the  philosopher 
never  cost  her  tears.  She  died  at  Paris,  23d  May 
1776.  Many  of  her  letters  to  her  tAvo  lovers  have 
been  published,  and  these  are  agloAv  Avith  fire  and 
passion.  Indeed,  in  their  first  editor’s  metaphor, 
her  phrases  burn  the  paper  on  Avhich  they  are 
Avritten. 

The  famous  Lettres  were  published  in  two  volumes  in 
1809.  Later  editions  are  by  J.  Janin  ( 1847 ) and  Isambert 
(1877).  M.  Charles  Henry’s  Lettres  inSdites  (1887)  were 
mostly  addressed  to  Condorcet.  The  editor’s  introduc- 
tion is  much  too  high-pitched.  A juster  judgment  will 
be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  Causeries  du  Lundi. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand,  Vicomte  de,  engineer, 
Avas  born  at  Versailles,  November  19,  1805.  Edu- 
cated for  the  diplomatic  profession,  he  filled  suc- 
cessive appointments  at  Lisbon,  Cairo,  Barcelona, 
and  Madrid.  In  1854  he  conceived  his  great  scheme 
for  cutting  the  Suez  Canal,  and  in  January  1856 
he  received  a letter  of  concession  from  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  Robert  Stephenson  and  other  English 
engineers  questioned  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  but  De  Lesseps  overcame  all  obstacles. 
A company  Avas  formed,  and  the  Avorks  Avere  begun 
in  1860.  The  great  undertaking  Avas  completed 
(see  Canal,  and  Suez)  in  August  1869,  the  canal 
being  formally  opened  on  17tli  November  folloAving. 
The  successful  engineer  Avas  created  K.C.S.I.  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  received  the  honorary  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London  in  1870.  The  Paris  Societe 
de  G6ographie  aAvarded  him  10,000  francs  ; he  Avas 
appointed  a Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
and  after  the  publication  of  his  Histoiy  of  the 
Canal  he  Avas  aAvarded  5000  francs  by  the  French 
Academy.  In  1873  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
elected  him  a free  member,  and  in  1881  he  Avas 
elected  president  of  the  French  Geographical 
Society.  In  1883  he  sought  to  conclude  an 
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arrangement  with  the  British  government  for  a 
second  Seuz  Canal.  Meanwhile,  work  had  begun 
on  his  stupendous  scheme  for  a Panama  Canal  (see 
Canal,  and  Panama),  a scheme  destined  to  issue  in 
disaster  and  disgrace.  For  in  1892-93  the  manage- 
ment was  charged  with  breach  of  trust,  and  five 
directors  were  condemned — Lesseps,  now  a broken 
old  man,  to  five  years’  imprisonment  and  a fine, 
as  was  also  his  son  Charles.  The  sentence  was 
ultimately  quashed ; but  he  fell  into  dotage,  and 
died  7th  December  1894.  He  wrote  Documents 
pour  servir  d VHistoire  du  Canal  de  Suez  (4  vols. 
1875-79;  trails.  1876),  eMd  Souvenirs  de  Quarante 
Ans  (1887;  trans.  1887).  See  books  by  Ferrier 
(1887),  G.  B.  Smith  (2d.  ed.  1895),  Bridier  ( 1899). 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  reformer  of  Ger- 
man literature,  was  born,  the  son  of  the  pastor  of 
Kamenz,  in  Saxony,  on  22d  January  1729.  From 
the  school  of  St  Afra,  at  Meissen,  where  he  had 
spent  five  years,  he  entered  in  1746  as  a theological 
student  at  Leipzig.  But,  instead  of  studying 
theology,  he  made  haste  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
men  and  of  the  world,  to  polish  his  manners,  to 
learn  bodily  and  social  accomplishments,  and  to 
improve  his  taste,  and  developed  that  strong, 
manly  independence  which  was  always  one  of  the 
most  striking  traits  in  his  character.  Moreover, 
he  cultivated  a love  for  the  stage,  and  began  to 
write  plays,  mostly  comedies,  in  the  French  style. 
All  tins  sorely  grieved  his  strictly  orthodox  parents. 
And  yet,  both  at  Meissen  and  at  Leipzig,  Lessing 
manifested  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
truth ; he  had  great  intellectual  parts,  and  read 
hard.  But  his  mode  of  life  at  the  university  ran 
him  into  debt — a state  that  was  more  or  less  chronic 
to  him  throughout  his  life  ; then  in  1748  the  theatre 
was  closed  ; and  he  sufi’ered  from  an  innate  restless- 
ness that  never  let  him  abide  long  in  one  place. 
Accordingly,  braving  his  father’s  serious  dis- 
pleasure, he  quitted  Leipzig,  having  resolved  to 
earn  a living  by  his  pen,  notwithstanding  that  the 
calling  of  author  was  held  in  little  or  no  repute. 
After  a few  months’  stay  in  Wittenberg,  he 
travelled  to  Berlin  to  join  Mylius,  a clever  man, 
but  branded  as  a freethinker  by  the  orthodox. 
Along  with  him  Lessing  published  Beitrage  zur 
Historie  des  Theaters  (1750),  and  independently 
wrote  plays,  translated,  did  literary  hack-work  ; 
but  his  chief  stay  was  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  to 
which  he  contributed  criticisms.  He  soon  felt, 
however,  that  he  himself  stood  in  need  of  greater 
culture,  and  in  the  end  of  1751  he  withdrew  to 
Wittenberg  to  study  at  leisure  ; at  the  same  time 
he  pleased  his  father  by  taking  his  master’s  degree. 
The  result  of  his  toil  in  the  Wittenberg  library  was 
a series  of  Vindications  { 1751 ) of  unjustly  maligned 
or  forgotten  writers,  such  as  Cardan,  Lemnius,  &c., 
in  which  he  gave  bold  utterance  to  liis  strong  love  of 
justice  and  his  scorn  of  narrow  intolerance.  Later, 
in  Bin  Vademecum  fur  Rerrn  S.  G.  Lange  (1754) 
he  displayed  as  unrelenting  an  hostility  to  pre- 
tentious and  self-satisfied  ignorance,  lieturning  to 
Berlin  after  a year’s  absence,  he  resumed  his  former 
occupations.  At  this  time  too  he  became  intimate 
with  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Nicolai,  and  Rainier. 
He  also  published  four  volumes  of  his  collected 
writings,  and,  along  with  Mendelssohn,  an  essay 
on  Pope,  ein  Metaphysilcer  (1755).  But  he  still 
strove  to  make  the  theatre  an  engine  of  popular 
culture  : he  wrote  the  tragedy  Miss  Sara  Sampson 
(1755),  in  which  he  revolted  against  French 
theatrical  traditions  in  favour  of  English  models. 
For  dramatis  personce  he  took  people  of  middle- 
class  life,  and  so  carried  on  the  movement  begun 
by  Lillo,  the  dramatist,  and  Richardson,  the  nove- 
list, in  England,  and  by  Diderot  in  France.  The 
success  of  this  work  tempted  Lessing  back  to  the 
theatre,  reopened,  at  Leipzig;  but  he  only  stayed 


there  a short  time.  In  May  1756  he  set  off,  as  com- 
panion to  a young  gentleman  (Winkler)  of  that  city, 
on  an  extended  tour ; but  they  had  only  reached 
Holland  when  they  were  hastily  summoned  home 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Lessing 
then  remained  some  time  in  Leipzig,  to  be  near  his 
friend  the  poet  Ewald  von  Kleist. 

In  1758  he  was  once  more  in  Berlin,  assisting 
Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai  to  bring  out  a new 
critical  journal,  Litteraturhriefe.  In  the  work  he 
did  for  this  publication  Lessing  takes  a distinctively 
higher  place  : he  refuses  any  longer  to  submit  to 
the  degrading  dictatorship  of  French  literary  taste, 
combats  the  inflated  pedantry  of  the  Gottsched 
school,  and  extols  Shakespeare  above  Corneille  as 
the  highest  type  of  dramatic  writer.  In  these 
letters  he  displays  most  of  the  admirable  qualities 
of  his  mature  style  : his  insight  is  penetrating 
and  sure ; his  manner  vivacious,  often  ironical  or 
satirical ; his  intellect  is  strong  and  logical,  yet 
supple,  and  works  easily ; and  his  language  is  clear, 
forcible,  and  elegant.  He  always  possessed  the 
power  of  making  dry  subjects  interesting.  From 
November  1760  to  the  spring  of  1765  Lessing 
enlarged  his  knowledge  of  men  by  acting  as 
secretary  to  General  von  Tauentzien,  governor  of 
Breslau.  During  these  years  he  wrote  two  of  his 
greatest  works,  Laocoon  (1766)  and  Minna  von 
Barnhelm  ( 1767 ).  The  former  is  a critical  treatise 
defining  the  limits  of  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts. 
It  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  Lessing’s 
critical  procedure.  He  plunges  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  the  argument,  takes  up  various  views  one 
after  another,  examines  them,  contrasts  them, 
searches  and  sifts  them  from  all  sides,  and  exhausts 
upon  them  the  lesources  of  the  dialectical  method  ; 
then  out  of  what  survives  this  intellectual  conflict 
he  constructs  his  final  conclusions.  Yet  the  move- 
ment of  thought  is  simple,  natural,  and  logical ; 
we  are  led  to  discover  the  truth  by  the  same  paths 
by  which  the  author  arrived  at  it  originally.  His 
essays  on  the  Fable  (1759)  and  the  Epigram 
(1771)  are  both  admirable  instances  of  the  same 
method.  The  comedy  Minna  von  Barnhelm  shows  no 
trace  of  imitation  of  foreign  models  : it  is  the  first 
national  comedy  of  the  Germans  on  the  grand 
scale,  and  is  a great  advance  on  Lessing’s  early 
dramatic  efforts.  After  Frederick  the  Great  had 
refused  to  nominate  him  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  Lessing  was  glad  to  accept  the 
post  of  critic  to  the  new  national  theatre  at  Ham- 
burg in  1767.  Out  of  these  new  duties  grew  the 
celebrated  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  (1769),  in 
which  he  overthrew  finally  the  dictatorship  of  the 
French  drama  and  worked  out  the  thoughts  that 
had  for  many  years  been  ripening  in  his  mind. 
This  theatre  too  soon  failed,  and  Lessing  was  again 
left  without  fixed  occupation.  Yet  he  was  never 
long  idle,  especially  so  long  as  there  was  error  to 
combat,  and  ignorance  and  pedantic  vanity  to  ex- 
pose. For,  though  a scholar  himself,  he  always 
regarded  learning  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
means : he  always  accounted  truth  superior  to 
mere  knowledge.  He  was  naturally  fond  of  dis- 
putation, and  so  we  soon  find  him  in  the  thick  of 
another  controversy,  this  time  with  Klotz,  a young 
Halle  professor.  On  this  occasion  he  had  a double 
purpose  to  serve — to  defend  his  Laocoon  and  to 
expose  the  pretensions  of  the  men  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  leaders  of  German  scholarship.  The 
chief  fruits  of  this  controversy  from  Lessing’s  pen 
were  Briefe  antiquarischen  Lnhalts  ( 1769 ) and  Wie 
die  Alien  den  Tod  gebildet  ( 1769). 

In  October  1769  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  offered 
Lessing  the  librarianship  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
library  ; he  accepted  it  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  following  May.  Here  at  last  ne  settled  for 
good,  and  in  1776  married  Eva  Konig,  the  widow  of 
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a Hamburg  merchant,  but  lost  her  after  little  more 
than  a year  of  happy  married  life.  He  at  once 
began  to  publish  some  of  the  less-known  treasures  of 
the  library  in  a series  of  volumes  entitled  Zur 
Geschichte  \md  Litteratur  (6  vols.  1773-81 ).  But  in 
1772  he  wrote  the  ti’agedy  Emilia  Galotti,  which  in 
spite  of  grave  faults,  notably  the  absence  of  dramatic 
necessity  for  the  catastrophe,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  in  German  literature,  certainly  the  greatest 
Lessing  wrote.  Shortly  before  his  marriage  he 
carried  out  a long-cherished  desire,  by  spending 
eight  months  in  Italy,  though  as  companion  to  the 
hereditary  Duke  of  Brunswick.  His  last  years  were 
occupied  with  theological  controversies.  In  1777  he 
published  the  famous  Wolfenbiittelsche  Fragmente, 
a rationalist  attack  on  Christianity  from  the  pen  of 
Reimarus  (q.v.).  This  book,  which  was  almost 
universally  attributed  to  Lessing,  provoked  a storm 
of  replies  from  orthodox  Lutherans.  The  best  of 
Lessing’s  counter-attacks  were  the  polemical  Anti- 
Goeze  (1778),  directed  against  his  chief  assailant, 
and  the  fine  dramatic  poem,  Nathan  der  Weise 
( 1779 ),  one  of  the  noblest  pleas  for  tolerant  humanity 
ever  penned.  This  last  was  supplemented  by 
Die  Erziehtmg  des  Menschengeschlechts  (1780), 
which  is  extremely  rich  in  suggestive  thought. 
Lessing’s  last  work  was  Ernst  und  Falk  { 1778- 
80),  five  dialogues  on  freemasonry.  He  died  15th 
February  1781.  The  best  edition  of  his  Sdmmt- 
liche  Schriften  is  Lachmann’s,  reissued  by  Muncker 
in  1886  seq.  His  chief  works  have  been  often  trans- 
lated into  English.  See  Kent’s  Lessing  et  I'Anti- 
quite  (1899)  ; Lives  by  Danzel  and  Guhrauer  (2d 
ed.  1880),  Erich  Schmidt  (2d  ed.  1889),  Sime  ( 1877), 
Helen  Zimmern  (1878),  and  Rolleston  (1889) — the 
last  three  in  English. 

IhesSOll  (Lat.  lectio),  a reading,  especially  a 
portion  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read,  as  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book.  The  oldest  Latin  lection- 
ary— a service-book,  either  containing  the  lessons 
for  the  year  in  full,  or  noting  their  beginning  and 
end — was  called  the  Comes  ( ‘ companion  ’ ),  and 
dates  from  the  5th  century,  ’riie  Roman  Lection- 
ary was  remodelled  in  the  8th  century.  The 
changes  in  the  Anglican  calendar  of  lessons  were 
sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in  1871.  Formerly 
the  lessons  consisted  invariably  of  full  chapters — a 
rule  that  was  sometimes  embarrassing,  as  in  the 
case  of  Acts  xxi. — but  in  the  revised  lectionary 
they  are  frequently  shortened  and  differently 
arranged ; also,  nearly  all  the  lessons  from  the 
Apocrypha  have  been  left  out. 

L’Estrailge,  Sir  Roger,  a busy  royalist  pam- 
phleteer under  Charles  II. , was  born  at  Hunstanton 
in  Norfolk  in  1616.  He  narrowly  escaped  hanging 
as  a spy  for  a plot  to  seize  Lynn  in  1644,  and  was 
instead  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence  he  escaped 
after  four  years.  Pardoned  by  Cromwell  in  1653 
through  personal  entreaty,  he  lived  quietly  till  the 
Restoration  made  him  licenser  of  the  press.  He 
carried  out  his  functions  rigorously,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  such  were  his  instructions.  He 
fought  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the  time  with  a shower 
of  pamphlets,  vigorous,  and  at  least  not  coarser  than 
those  of  his  antagonists  ; and  he  holds  a place  in  the 
history  of  journalism  by  his  successive  papers.  The 
Public  Intelligencer,  The  London  Gazette,  and  The 
Observator.  In  the  intervals  of  controversy  he 
showed  that  he  was  not  without  a taste  for  better 
things  by  translating  ACsop’s  Fables,  Seneca’s 
Morals,  Cicero’s  Offices,  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
Quevedo’s  Visions,  and  Josephus.  He  died  in 
1704. 

Le  Sueur,  Eustache,  painter,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1617,  and  died  there  in  1655.  The  Louvre 
possesses  36  religious  pictures  by  him,  and  13 
mythological,  the  former  including  his  great  series 
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of  20  paintings  illustrating  the  life  of  St  Bruno 
( 1645-48 ),  and  his  ‘ Preaching  of  St  Paul  ’ ( 1649 ). 

Lethe,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  stream  of 
forgetfulness  in  the  lower  world,  from  which  souls 
drank  before  passing  into  the  Elysian  Fields,  that 
they  might  lose  all  recollection  of  earthly  sorrows. 
Lethington.  See  Maitland. 

Leto.  See  Apollo. 

Letter  of  Marque  (Fr.  lettre  de  marque, 
‘a  commission  to  plunder;’  cf.  Littre,  iii.  456),  the 
commission  authorising  a privateer  to  make  war 
upon,  or  seize  the  property  of,  another  nation. 
Letters  of  marque  were  abolished  among  European 
nations  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  See  Priva- 
teer. 

Letters  are  conventional  marks  or  visible  signs 
of  the  elemental  sounds  of  spoken  language.  The 
earliest  symbols  of  sounds  represented  syllables 
rather  than  simple  sounds,  and  it  was  only  gradu- 
ally that  syllables  were  reduced  to  their  ultimate 
elements,  all  alphabets  yet  bearing  marks  of  the 
syllabary  origin  and  displaying  various  imper- 
fections of  excess  and  defect.  The  distinction 
between  vowels  {fuvouvra  and  (foiv-rievTa)  and  con- 
sonants {&<p<iiva  ypa/MfiaTa)  is  as  old  as  Plato’s 
Cratylus,  but  the  earlier  methods  of  classification, 
which  offered  no  definite  line  of  demarcation, 
have  given  place  to  a more  scientific  method  and 
more  precise  terminology.  A consonant  is  the 
sound  or  noise  resulting  when  the  breath  is  closely 
squeezed  or  stopped  at  some  part  of  the  mouth  or 
breath  passage.  This  passage  has  two  outlets ; 
one  at  the  lips,  the  other  at  the  nose.  In  the  case 
of  some  consonants  the  passage  is  closed  at  a given 
point — e.g.  at  the  lips  in  p,  b ; at  the  teeth  in  t, 
d ; at  the  palate  in  k,  g ; while  the  nose-passage  is 
closed  by  the  bottom  ( uvula)  of  the  soft  palate.  In 
the  case  of  other  consonants  the  passage  is  not  closed 
but  only  narrowed,  and  the  breath  sounds  against 
the  narrow  walls,  as  in  f,  s,  ch,  &c.  The  nose 
channel  is  left  open  in  pronouncing  n,  m.  In  the 
case  of  vowels  the  breath  is  not  checked  or  closely 
narrowed  at  a given  point,  but  passes  freely 
through  the  mouth-passage,  and  they  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  place  of  their  articula- 
tion in  this  passage  owing  to  the  horizontal  or 
vertical  movements  of  the  tongue.  They  may 
also  be  distinguished  as  open  ( or  wide ) and  shut 
( or  narrow ) ; in  the  latter  there  is  more  convexity 
of  the  tongue  and  a sense  of  effort  in  pronuncia- 
tion. Consonants,  again,  are  classified  according  to 
the  point  in  the  mouth-passage  at  which  they  are 
articulated.  Furthest  back  we  have  the  guttural 
sounds,  with  articulation  of  the  tongue  and  the 
soft  palate  (velum),  hence  called  the  Velar 
Gutturals,  as  the  sounds  of  k and  g before  the  vowel 
sounds  a and  o,  ch  in  German  ach,  and  ng  in  sing. 
Further  forward  we  have  the  Palatals,  which 
result  from  the  contact  of  the  tongue  and  hard 
palate,  as  k and  g before  e and  i.  Next  come  the 
Dentals,  where  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  front  of 
the  palate  are  the  instruments  of  articulation — 
e.g.  t,  th,  d,  sh,  r.  The  Labials,  or  lip-sounds, 
are  those  which  are  formed  either  by  both  the  lips 
or  by  the  under  lip  and  upper  teeth,  p,  b,  m,  f,  v. 

Again,  consonants  may  also  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  articulation.  When  there 
is  a complete  check  or  closure  of  the  mouth-passage 
at  the  point  of  articulation,  consonants  are  called 
Mutes  or  Stopped  or  Explosives,  as  k,  g,  t,  d,  p,  b. 
The  ancient  grammarians  divided  mutes  into  Tenues 
and  Media:,  the  former  including  k,  t,  p,  the  latter 
g,  d,  b.  When  the  mouth-passage  is  narrowed  but 
not  completely  closed  at  the  point  of  articulation, 
we  have  the  Open  or  Fricative  consonants,  such  as 
r,  s,  f,  z,  V,  the  last  four  of  which  are  also  called 
Spirants.  When  the  passage  is  stopped  in  the 
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middle  but  kept  open  at  the  sides,  we  have  a 
Divided  sound,  such  as  1.  When  the  nose-passage 
is  left  open  we  have  the  Nasals  m and  n.  N takes 
its  character  from  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring 
sounds — e.g.  it  is  guttural  in  sink,  but  dental  in 
tent. 

Again,  consonants  may  be  divided  into  Voiced 
and  Voiceless.  The  voiced  or  soft  consonants  are 
pronounced  with  a vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 
To  this  class  belong  the  Nasals  n,  m ; the  Liquids 
I and  T ; the  Mediae  g,  d,  h ; the  Aspirated  Mediae 
gh,  dh,  bh ; and  the  Spirants  z,  j,  v.  The  Voiceless 
or  Surd  consonants  are  the  Tenues  p,  t,  k,  q,  the 
Aspirated  tenues  kh,  th,  ph,  and  the  Spirants  s,  f. 

There  are  some  sounds  which  can  play  the  part 
of  either  consonants  or  vowels,  as  the  Semi-vowels 
i and  u.  In  the  same  way,  m,  n,  r,  I between 
vowels  are  purely  consonantal,  but  before  or  after 
consonants  they  can  be  vocalised  or  made  sonant. 
Besides  all  these  different  sounds  we  have  the 
introductory  glides,  represented  by  the  smooth  and 
rough  breathings. 

Such  is  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
dift'erent  sounds  which  are  attempted  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  letters  of  alphabets.  These,  how- 
ever, merely  satisfy  roughly  practical  needs,  and 
in  no  case  represent  all  the  sounds  actually  em- 
ployed in  any  language.  Accentuation,  which  is 
an  important  element  of  speech,  is  rarely  denoted, 
and  still  more  rarely  is  quantity.  The  alphabetic 
symbols  remain  comparatively  unchanged,  while 
the  sounds  they  represent  are  constantly  changing. 
Hence  the  literary  spelling  often  corresponds  but 
indifferently  with  the  actual  sounds  of  tire  words, 
and  in  English  especially  this  has  grown  into  so 
heavy  an  additional  burden  on  the  memories  of 
learners  that  many  scholars  have  been  led  to 
advocate  the  adoption  of  a scientific  phonetic 
system  of  spelling.  Thus,  in  English  there  are  at 
least  forty-three  easily  distinguished  sounds,  while 
the  written  alphabet  has  only  twenty-six  letters 
or  symbols  to  represent  these.  Again,  our  alphabet 
is  redundant,  containing  three  superfluous  letters, 
c,  q,  X,  so  that  there  are  actually  but  twenty-three 
letters  wherewith  to  represent  forty-three  sounds  ! 

Many  persons  amongst  ourselves  are  unable  to 
pronounce  certain  letters,  as  I and  r ; others  change 
r or  I to  d,  and  we  observe  that  children  for  some 
time  habitually  substitute  dentals  for  gutturals,  as 
tat  for  cat,  tiss  for  kiss.  This  is  quite  distinct  from 
phonetic  diversification  which  follows  certain  defin- 
ite laws,  the  observation  of  which  formed  the  basis 
of  scientific  etymology.  We  find  that  some  lan- 
guages lack  certain  sounds  which  to  us  seem  indis- 
pensable. Thus,  the  Mohawks  and  Hurons  employ 
no  labials ; the  Society  Islanders  are  destitute  of 
gutturals  (the  name  of  Captain  Cook  became  Tute), 
and  the  Australian  dialects  of  s,  as  are  also  several  of 
the  Polynesian  languages,  where  its  place  is  taken 
by  h (cf.  Lat.  sal  and  Gr.  hals).  Again,  d is  never 
used  in  Chinese,  Mexican,  or  Peruvian  ; n is  absent 
in  the  language  of  the  Hurons  ; and  even  in  so  per- 
fect a language  as  Sanskrit  we  have  no  /,  no  soft 
sibilants,  no  short  e and  o.  Greek  has  no  y,  no 
IV,  no  soft  sibilants ; Latin  has  no  soft  sibilants, 
no  native  6,  <p,  x'>  English  is  deficient  in  ^uttural 
breathings  like  the  German  ach  and  ich,  although 
these  are  plentiful  enough  in  Scotland.  High  Ger- 
man has  no  w like  the  English  tv  in  wind,  no  th, 
dh,  ch,  j.  While  Sanskrit  has  no  f,  Arabic  has 
no  p.  The  letter  f is  absent  in  Finnish  (despite 
the  name — given  it  by  its  neighbours),  Lithuanian, 
Tamil,  Mongolian,  and  Burmese.  No  Chinaman 
ever  pronounces  r,  Christ  being  rendered  Ki  li  sse 
tu.  It  is  also  absent  in  the  language  of  the  Hurons, 
Mexicans,  and  Kaffirs.  Max  Muller  gives  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  consonants  in  a few 
alphabets  : Hindustani  has  48  consonants,  of  which 


13  are  classical  Sanskrit  aspirates,  nasals,  and 
sibilants,  and  14  Arabic  letters.  Sanskrit  has  37 
consonants  (or  with  the  Vedic  I and  Ih,  39); 
Turkish,  32  (of  which  only  25  are  really  Turkish) ; 
and  Persian,  31  (of  which  22  are  really  Persian,  the 
rest  Arabic ).  Arabic  has  28  ; the  Kaffir  ( Zulu ),  26, 
besides  the  clicks.  Hebrew  has  23  ; English,  20 ; 
Greek,  17  (3  compound) ; Latin,  17  (1  compound) ; 
Mongolian,  17  or  18;  Finnish,  11;  Polynesian,  10 
native  consonantal  sounds  ; some  Australian  lan- 
guages, 8 ; of  the  Melanesian  languages  the  poorest, 
the  Duauru,  has  12,  others  13,  14,  and  more.  Again, 
some  races  find  exceeding  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
some  of  our  sounds.  Thus,  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
habitually  confuse  k and  t,  and  we  find  the  same 
word  written  by  Protestant  missionaries  with  k,  by 
French  missionaries  with  t.  Even  in  Canada  the 
lower  classes  say  mikier  and  moikii.  for  mttier  and 
moitii.  And  even  so  respected  a lexicographer  as 
Noah  Webster  actually  says  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Dictionary  that  in  English  the  letters  cl  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  tl,  and  gl  as  if  dl. 

The  foregoing  is  mainly  taken  from  the  following : J. 
E.  King  and  C.  Cookson’s  admirable  Principles  of  Sound 
and  Itiflexion  (1888),  their  Introduction  to  the  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (1890),  and  Max 
Muller’s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  ( 2d  series, 
lect.  iv.  1864).  See  also  the  articles  in  the  present  work 
on  Alphabet,  Geammae,  Geimm’s  Law',  Phonetics, 
Spelling,  and  on  each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Letters  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful 
branches  of  literature,  and  one  moreover  in  w'hich 
English  possesses  abundance  of  the  finest  examples. 
Most  biographies  that  are  now  w'ritten  contain  the 
letters  of  the  hero,  and  these  usually  open  up  his 
heart  to  the  reader  far  better  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion of  his  qualities  ; wdiile  they  also  supply,  by  con- 
scious or  unconscious  self-revelation,  something  of 
the  peculiar  interest  that  belongs  to  autobiography. 
But  here  may  be  remembered  the  warning  words  of 
Dr  Johnson  written  d propos  of  Pope:  ‘ There  is  no 
transaction  which  offers  stronger  temptations  to 
fallacy  and  sophistication  than  epistolary  inter- 
course. In  the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first 
emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are 
considered  ; in  the  tumult  of  business  interest  and 
passion  have  their  genuine  effect ; but  a friendly 
letter  is  a calm  and  deliberate  performance  in  the 
cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  and 
surely  no  man  sits  dow'n  to  depreciate  by  design  his 
own  character.’  It  is  unhappily  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  are  generally  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  letters  of  the  hest  class, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  calm  and  ample  leisure  no  less 
than  of  sympathy.  The  raihvay,  the  penny  post, 
the  telegram,  and  the  postcard  have  combined  to 
destroy  letter-writing  as  a pursuit  and  an  art. 
There  is  nowadays  scarcely  such  a thing  as  corre- 
spondence in  its  good  old  sense — what  Southey  calls 
‘ perhaps  the  greatest  gratification  which  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  has  given  us  ; ’ letters  are  only 
W'ritten  when  necessary,  and  consequently  are  too 
often  completely  impersonal  and  entirely  uninter- 
esting. Hence  familiar  letters,  intimate  and  easy 
in  tone,  fluent  and  seemingly  careless  in  style,  have 
almost  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  w'e  have  only 
the  ephemeral,  bald,  disjointed,  essentially  unliter- 
ary, and  it  may  even  be  ungrammatical  productions, 
which,  the  moment  their  immediate  purpose  is 
served,  are  straightway  consigned  to  the  extinction 
for  wliich  they  are  fitted,  and  to  which  end  indeed 
they  were  designed. 

Of  letters  Bacon  says  ‘ such  as  are  written  from 
wise  men  are  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  best ; for  they  are  more  natural  than 
orations  and  public  speeches,  and  more  advised 
than  conferences  or  present  speeches.  So  again 
letters  of  state  from  such  as  manage  them,  or  are 
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i:)rivy  to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  best  instruc- 
tions for  history,  and  to  a diligent  reader  the  best 
histories  in  themselves.’  Undoubtedly  this  is  true, 
and  the  letters  of  such  men  as  Cassiodorus,  Crom- 
well, Marlborough,  Nelson,  Washington,  and  Wel- 
lington, as  well  as  such  vast  collections  as  the  Cecil 
Correspondence,  and  the  like,  will  remain  documents 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  historian  ; while  the 
theologian  will  never  cease  to  count  the  epistles  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Jerome  among  the  richest  sources 
available  for  a close  study  of  the  development  of 
dogma  and  the  movement  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Again,  such  collections  as  Pascal’s  Provincial 
Letters,  Swift’s  Drapier's  Letters,  and  the  Letters  of 
Junius  only  belong  in  a secondary  sense  to  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  and  lack  the  peculiar  personal 
charm  that  belongs  to  such  letters  as  those  of  Cicero, 
Horace  Walpole,  or  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

Of  all  the  favourite  letter-writers  of  the  world 
Cicero  is  both  the  earliest  and  remains  almost  the 
greatest.  More  than  800  of  his  letters  are  extant ; 
and  all  are  natural,  sincere,  outspoken.  The  very 
frankness  of  his  vanity  and  an  almost  feminine 
desire  to  please  give  a singular  jpleasure  to  his 
reader ; and  his  own  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters — 
‘ fit  enim  nescio  quid  ut  quasi  coram  adesse  videar 
cum  scribo  aliquid  ad  te  ’ — reveals  in  a single  sent- 
ence the  secret  of  his  perennial  charm.  And  he 
was  singularly  happy  in  a correspondent  so  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  as  Atticus,  to  whom  alone 
lie  sent  as  many  as  400  letters,  for  Montaigne  tells 
us  how  the  want  of  such  a judicious  and  indulgent 
friend  to  whom  to  address  kept  him  from  adopting 
the  epistolary  method  for  publishing  his  whimsies 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  preferred.  The 
only  other  important  Latin  letter-writers  are  Seneca 
and  Pliny,  but  the  one  offends  by  prosy  and  tedious 
moralising,  the  other  by  a prolix  and  grandiose 
manner  that  soon  proves  tiresome. 

The  Paston  letters,  over  1000  in  number,  are  lucid 
and  unaffected  and  give  us  our  best  insight  into 
the  inner  domestic  life  of  the  15th  century ; but  the 
earliest  English  letter-writer  of  high  rank  is  James 
Howell,  whose  Familiar  Letters  shared  with  Mon- 
taigne the  honour  of  being  one  of  Thackeray’s  two 
‘ bedside  books.  ’ Howell  says  ‘ familiar  letters  may 
be  called  the  ’larum  bells  of  love,’  and  elsewhere 
admirably  describes  his  own  compositions  in  the 
sentence — ‘ that ’s  a true  familiar  letter  which  ex- 
presseth  one’s  mind,  as  if  he  were  discoursing  with 
the  party  to  whom  he  writes,  in  succinct  and  short 
terms.’  Nowhere  can  we  find  more  shrewdness, 
wit,  wisdom,  and  keenness  of  observation,  all  com- 
bined with  heartiness  and  sincerity ; none  knows 
better  how  to  brighten  his  page  with  a merry  quip 
or  a lively  story. 

But  our  greatest  letter-writers  remain  but  three, 
or  at  most  four : Gray,  Horace  Walpole,  Cowper,  and 
Charles  Lamb.  Gray’s  work  is  fastidious,  precise 
perfect,  but  never  laboured,  and  always  completely 
sincere.  It  suggests  the  finished  scholar  unbending 
to  please  a friend,  and  the  perfection  is  a consum- 
mation that  came  of  itself,  unstudied  and  unsought. 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke  wrote  for  fame — their  writ- 
ing ever  suggests  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  even 
the  letters  between  Pope  and  Swift  are  never  entirely 
free  from  consciousness ; but  Gray  wrote  for  love, 
and  his  letters,  with  those  of  Cowper  and  Charles 
Lamb,  stand  by  themselves.  Horace  Walpole  said 
of  himself  that  he  lived  ‘ a life  of  letter- writing,’ 
and  he  remains  pre-eminent  alike  in  the  number 
and  the  remarkable  felicity  of  his  letters.  He  is 
by  turns  gay,  good-humoured,  piquant,  keen,  sar- 
castic, but  is  always  clever  and  often  even  genial, 
although  not  seldom  the  reader  detects  the  presence 
of  effort  and  affectation.  Still,  all  defects  apart, 
judged  in  respect  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  and 
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of  the  extraordinary  range  of  subjects  handled,  he 
remains  without  a rival  Hie  prince  of  English  letter- 
■writers. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  letters  are 
unusually  lively,  clever,  and  amusing,  but  are 
marred  by  a constitutional  indelicacy  of  tone  as 
well  as  a vanity  and  a consciousness  of  skill  that 
will  not  hide.  Chesterfield’s  letters  to  his  natural 
son  show  great  shrewdness  and  powers  of  observa- 
tion in  a finished  if  over-elaborated  style,  but  reveal 
a moral  meanness  of  view  that  stamps  the  finished 
man  of  the  world  as  but  a sorry  gentleman.  The 
letters  to  liis  godson,  written  in  later  life,  and  first 
published  by  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1889,  show 
a higher  tone,  but  are  poor  performances  if  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  letters  written  to  a child. 
The  letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William 
Temple  are  delightful  beyond  most ; those  of  Sir 
William  himself,  so  long  admired  as  models  of 
serene  and  stately  English,  have  ceased  to  interest 
the  modern  reader.  But  Lady  Rachel  Russell’s 
letters,  the  apologetic  scraps  written  by  Steele  to 
his  wife  Prue,  and  Swift’s  letters  to  Stella  preserve 
a charm  that  defies  the  touch  of  time.  Other  18th- 
century  letters  of  interest  are  those  of  Mrs  Delaney, 
covering  half  a century,  Fanny  Burney,  Miss  Berry, 
one  of  Walpole’s  later  correspondents,  and  Hannah 
More.  Dr  Johnson’s  letters  are  always  admirably 
vigorous  and  direct,  and  one  at  least  is  among  the 
most  memorable  things  in  English  literature ; but 
he  never  put  his  strength  into  tliis  form,  and  indeed 
disliked  to  write  freely  in  letters  from  the  after-use 
that  might  be  made  of  them.  Jane  Austen’s  letters 
are  not  characteristic  of  her  unique  genius ; Burns’s 
are  artificial  and  disappointing  ; Sterne’s  mawkish 
and  unreal ; Goldsmith’s  good,  but  few  and  unim- 
portant. But  the  century  closes  well  with  the  in- 
imitable masterpieces  of  Cowper,  throughout  full  of 
tenderness,  grace,  vivacity,  wit,  and  sense. 

Of  19th-century  letters  the  characteristic  ex- 
amples of  Charles  Lamb  stand  first.  Even  the 
slightest  show  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  touch, 
and  all  are  stamped  with  the  sign-manual  of  genius. 
Scott’s  letters  are  hearty,  genial,  and  honest ; 
Byron’s  clever,  trenchant,  and  somewhat  unreal. 
There  are  many  good  letters  of  Southey,  Crabbe, 
Sydney  Smith,  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Lockhart, 
Macaulay,  Dr  Arnold,  Hood,  Washington  Irving, 
Emerson,  Carlyle,  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  and  Ruskin. 
Thirlwall’s  Letters  to  a Friend,  and  Thackeray’s 
Letters,  published  in  1887,  are  unusually  good 
collections.  Shelley  is  an  author  not  yet  judged 
sensibly  by  either  set  of  readers,  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  of  his  letters  that  they  are  neither  so  much 
above  his  poetry  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  place 
them  nor  as  far  below  it  as  they  appear  to  Mr 
Swinburne.  The  letters  of  Mary  Godwin  to  Imlay, 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  are 
deeply  interesting;  those  of  Keats  to  Fanny 
Brawne  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a sovereign 
poet,  and  should  never  have  been  printed.  But 
indeed  the  love-letter  is  almost  always  a flower 
that  will  not  bear  being  plucked  from  the  stalk 
on  which  it  grew,  and  those  that  are  nowadays  too 
often  read  aloud  in  breach-of-promise  cases  are 
almost  always  as  unreal  as  the  short-lived  passion 
that  inspired  them.  Of  later  19th-century  English 
letters  none  stand  out  greater  than  those  of  Mrs 
Carlyle  and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  which  have  indeed 
already  been  lifted  into  the  rank  of  the  English 
classics  in  this  kind. 

Of  German  letter- writers  it  may  be  enough  to 
name  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Humboldt ; of  Frencb, 
Voiture,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  Sainte-Beuve,  George  Sand,  Merimee,  and  the 
unapproachable  name  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  The 
sovereign  quality  of  this  great  letter-writer  is  her 
naturalness  and  goodness  of  heart,  combined  with 
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an  unmatched  facility  of  sympathetically  realising 
the  emotional  experiences  of  others,  and  of  adding 
reality  and  life  to  everything  she  touched.  None 
ever  possessed  in  richer  measure  the  woman’s  gift 
of  that  warmer  interest  in  the  smaller  commerce  of 
life,  and  that  aptitude  for  treating  social  or  public 
matters  from  the  private  and  personal  point  of 
view  which  give  half  their  charm  to  the  letters  of 
women.  She  tells  her  daughter,  to  whom  she  wrote 
with  overflowing  affection  for  twenty -five  years, 
that  she  lets  her  pen  ‘ run  on  and  take  its  own 
way.  ...  I commence  always  without  knowing 
how  far  I shall  go  ; I know  not  whether  my  letter 
will  be  long  or  short.’  Horace  Walpole  says  of  her, 
‘ She  h'3  the  art  of  making  you  acquainted  with  all 
her  acquaintance,  and  attaches  you  even  to  the  spots 
she  inhabited.’  There  is  no  writer  whose  inherent 
goodness  has  been  repaid  with  a warmer  love  than 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  or  whose  supremacy  upon  an 
intellectual  throne  is  less  likely  ever  to  be  shaken. 

The  English  reader  will  find  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Roman  letter  in  the  example  preserved  in  Acts  xxiii.  The 
modern  English  letter  differs  from  the  older  only  in  being 
somewhat  less  ceremonious  and  less  varied  in  form.  Thus, 
‘ sir  ’ alone  was  once  nearly  universal  as  the  form  of  ad- 
dress, but  is  now  considered  cold.  Again,  ‘ honoured  sir’ 
and  ‘ respected  sir  ’ have  almost  disappeared,  and  un- 
happily also  such  beautiful  forms  as  ‘ heart  ’ and  ‘ sweet- 
heart.’ Howell  often  ends  with  ‘yours  inviolably,’  ‘yours 
entirely,’  ‘ yours  in  no  vulgar  way  of  friendship  Horace 
Walpole  says  ‘ yours  very  much,’  ‘yours  most  cordially,’ 
and  once,  to  Hannah  More  in  1789,  ‘yours  more  and  more.’ 
Puritan  writers  often  used  forms  strange  to  modern  ears, 
such  as  ‘ yours  in  the  bowels  of  Christ.’  Baxter  in  his 
certamen  epistolare  with  Peter  Heylin  delightfully  sub- 
scribes himself  ‘ yours  in  so  far  as  you  are  for  the  truth.’ 
In  earlier  times  it  was  customary  to  add  on  the  outside 
directions  to  the  bearer,  as  ‘ Haste,  haste,’  and  in  official 
letters  even  such  pointed  provocatives  of  speed  as  ‘ Ride, 
ride,  for  your  life.’  Underlining  is  a detestable  practice, 
equivalent  to  a confession  of  weakness  in  being  forced  to 
borrow  strength  from  adventitious  aid,  and  crossing  is  a 
device  happily  practised  by  but  few  men  at  least,  although 
it  had  its  use  in  days  of  dear  postage.  Many,  however, 
indulge  in  a postscript,  without  which  it  is  said  no  lady’s 
letter  is  complete. 

The  earliest  guide  to  letter-writing  extant  is  Angel 
Day’s  English  Secretary  (1599).  Another,  by  Gervase 
Markham,  is  entitled  Conceited  Letters ; or  a most  Excellent 
Bundle  of  Nexu  Wit  (1618).  Forms  of  letters,  with  much 
else,  were  also  given  in  the  popular  Academy  of  Compli- 
ments ( 1671 ).  Of  such  books  there  is  now  great  abund- 
ance ; but,  while  occasionally  helpful,  they  are  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing,  being  no  doubt  responsible 
for  many  ridiculous  phrases  that  are  in  too  common  use. 
But  to  them  the  world  owes  the  masterpieces  of  Richard- 
son, who,  in  his  labours  upon  a guide  to  correspondence, 
discovered  that  he  could  write  novels  that  could  melt 
the  hearts  of  the  women. 

See  William  Roberts,  History  of  Letter -writing , from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Fifth  Century  (1843) ; Charles 
Knight,  Half-hours  with  the  best  Letter -writers  and  Auto- 
biographers ( two  series,  1867-68 ) ; George  Seton,  Gossip 
about  Letters  and  Letter-writers  (1870) ; W.  Baptiste 
Scoones,  Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters  (1880)  ; and 
Robert  Cochrane,  The  British  Letter-writers  (1882).  The 
two  last  books  are  excellent  collections,  full,  yet  admirably 
selected.  There  is  a collection  of  Love  Letters  of  Famous 
Men  and  Women  of  Past  and  Presen  t Centuries  ( 2 vols. 
1888)  by  Mr  Merydew.  The  copyright  of  letters  remains 
with  the  writer  (see  Copyright). 

Letters.  For  Letters  Patent,  .see  Patents  ; 
for  Letter  of  Attorney,  see  Attorney. 

Letter-wood.  See  Bread-nut. 

Lettres  de  Cachet,  the  name  given  to  the 
famous  warrants  of  imprisonment  issued  by  the 
kings  of  France  before  the  Revolution.  All  royal 
letters  [lettres  royaux)  were  either  lettres  patentes 
or  let'  res  de  cachet.  The  former  were  open,  signed 
by  the  Ling,  and  countersigned  by  a minister, 
and  had  the  great  seal  of  state  appended.  Of 


this  kind  were  all  ordinances,  grants  of  privilege, 
&c.  But  these  checks  on  arbitrary  power  did 
not  exist  with  regard  to  lettres  de  cachet, 
also  called  lettres  closes,  or  sealed  letters,  which 
were  folded  up  and  sealed  with  the  king’s  little 
seal  [cachet],  and  by  which  the  royal  pleasure  was 
made  known  to  individuals  or  to  corporations 
and  the  administration  of  justice  was  often 
interfered  with.  The  use  of  lettres  de  cache! 
became  much  more  frequent  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  XIV.  than  it  had  been  before,  and  it  was 
very  common  for  persons  to  be  arrested  upon  such 
warrant,  and  clapped  into  the  Bastille  (q.v.)  or 
some  other  state-prison ; where  some  of  them 
remained  for  a very  long  time,  and  some  for  life, 
either  because  it  was  so  intended,  or,  in  other 
cases,  because  they  were  forgotten.  It  was  not 
always  for  political  reasons  that  lettres  de  cachet 
were  obtained  ; sometimes  private  persons  got 
troublesome  members  of  tbeir  families  brought  to 
reason  in  this  way.  The  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police  kept  forms  of  lettres  de  cachet  ready,  in 
which  it  was  only  necessary  to  insert  the  name  of 
the  individual  to  be  arrested.  Sometimes  an  arrest- 
ment on  lettres  de  cachet  was  a resource  to  shield 
criminals  from  justice. 

Letts,  a branch  of  the  Lithuanian  race,  who  in 
manners,  customs,  and  mode  of  li\  ing  do  not  differ 
much  from  the  Lithuanians  proper.  They  live  in 
south  Livonia,  in  Courland,  and  Vitebsk,  and  in 
the  north  of  Kovno  in  Russia,  and  number  about 
1,200,000  persons.  Early  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  they  are  now  mostly  Luth- 
erans, though  some  50,000  have  been  won  over  to 
the  Greek  Church.  All  are  peasant  agriculturists ; 
since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  they  have  made 
remarkable  progress,  both  socially  and  intellectu- 
ally. Their  language  is  not  so  archaic  as  Lithuan- 
ian ; but  they  possess  valuable  treasures  of  popular 
poetry,  pi'overbs,  riddles,  &c.  See  Ulmann,  Lettische 
Volkslieder  (1874),  and  Bielenstein,  Em  Tausend 
Lettische  Rdtsel  (1881);  also  Von  Dorneth,  Die 
Letten  witer  den  Deutschen  (2d  ed.  1887),  and  C.  F. 
Watson,  Ueher  den  lettischen  Volksstu7nni  [1822). 

Lettuce  [Lactuca],  a genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Composite,  sub-order 
CichoracejB.  The  Garden  Lettuce  [L.  sativa)  is 
supposed  to  be  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is 
not  known  to  exist  anywhere  in  a wild  state,  and 
from  remote  antiquity  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
as  an  esculent,  and  particularly  as  a salad.  It  bas 
a leafy  stem,  oblong  leaves,  a spreading,  flat-topped 
panicle,  somewhat  resembling  a corymb,  xvith  yellow 
flowers,  and  a fruit  without  margin.  It  is  now 
generally  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  climate  admits  of  it ; and  there  are  many 
varieties,  all  of  which  may,  however,  be  regarded 
as  sub-varieties  of  the  Cos  Lettuce  and  the 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  the  former  having  the  leaves 
more  oblong  and  upright,  requiring  to  be  tied 
together  for  blanching — the  latter  with  rounder 
leaves,  which  spread  out  nearer  the  ground,  and 
afterwards  boll  or  roll  together  into  a head  like  a 
small  cabbage.  The  lettuce  is  easy  of  digestion, 
gently  laxative,  and  moderately  nutritious.  The 
white  and  somewhat  narcotic  milky  juice  of  this 
plant  is  inspissated,  and  used  under  the  name  of 
Lactucarium  or  Thridace  as  an  anodyne,  sedative, 
opiate  medicine.  The  best  and  most  useful  kind 
of  this  juice  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
flowering  stems,  and  allowing  the  juice  Avhich 
flows  to  dry  upon  them.  In  mild  winters  they 
may  be  kept  ready  for  planting  out  in  spring. 
The  other  species  of  this  genus  exhibit  nothing 
of  the  bland  quality  of  the  garden  lettuce.  The 
Strong-scented  Lettuce  [L.  virosa)  is  distin- 
guished by  the  prickly  keel  of  the  leaves,  and 
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by  a black,  smooth  seed,  with  a rather  broad 
margin.  It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 
Lactucaritim  is  prepared  from  its  fresh-gathered 
leaves  in  the  flowering  season.  The  leaves  have 
a strong  and  nauseous,  narcotic  and  opium-like 
smell.  L.  perevMis  adorns  with  beautiful  blue 
flowers  the  stony  declivities  of  mountains  and  clefts 
of  rocks  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  in  the  Harz, 
&c.,  but  is  not  a native  of  Britain,  which,  however, 
possesses  one  or  two  other  species  in  qualities 
resembling  L.  virosa. 

Leucadia.  See  Leukas. 

Leuclitenberg.  See  Beauhaknais. 
Leucine,  or  Amido-caproic  Acid,  a pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  materials 
occurring  in  many  of  the  juices  of  the  animal  body  : 
formula  CgHnO.^NHj.  A substance  isomeric,  but 
not  identical,  with  natural  leucine  can  be  prepared 
artificially. 

Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  Atomic  School 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  forerunner  of  Democritus 
(q.v),  was  born  in  Abdera,  and  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C. 

Lenciscus,  a genus  of  fresh-water  fishes,  of 
the  family  Cyprinidse,  containing  a great  number 
of  species,  among  which  are  the  Roach,  Dace, 
Chub,  Minnow,  &c. 

Leucite  ( Gr.  leukos,  ‘ white  ’ ),  a rock-forming 
mineral  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  icositetrahedra 
belonging  to  the  cubical  system.  It  has  a hard- 
ness = 5'5  - 6,  and  a specific  gravity  = 2‘45  - 2 '50. 
The  colour  is  white,  ash-gray,  or  smoke-gray.  It 
usually  contains  many  inclusions,  such  as  olivine, 
augite,  and  other  minerals,  together  with  glass 
enclosures,  gas-bubbles,  and  occasionally  fluid 
lacunce.  Unlike  cubical  minerals,  it  exhibits  a cer- 
tain degree  of  double  refraction,  believed  to  be  due 
to  conditions  of  unequal  tension  existing  within 
the  crystals.  When  exposed  to  a temperature 
of  500°  C.  the  crystals  become  perfectly  isotropic. 
Leucite  occurs  oidy  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  those 
in  which  it  occurs  have  a restricted  distribution. 

Leuckart,  Rudolf,  zoologist,  was  born  7th 
October  1822  at  Helmstadt,  and  studied  at  Gottin- 
gen. In  1850  he  became  professor  of  Zoology  at 
Giessen,  and  in  1869  at  Leipzig ; he  specially  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  study  of  the  Entozoa. 
His  great  work  is  The  Parasites  of  Man  ( Eng.  trans. 
by  Hoyle,  1886).  He  died  6th  February  1898. 

Leucocytheniia  (Gr.  leukos,  ‘ white,’ cytos,  ‘a 
cell,’  and  hcema,  ‘ blood  ’)  is  a disease  in  which  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  greatly 
increased,  while  there  is  a simultaneous  diminution 
of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  disease  was  noticed 
almost  at  the  same  time  (in  1845)  by  John  Hughes 
Bennett  of  Edinburgh  and  Virchow  of  Wurzburg ; 
the  former  giving  in  1852  the  name  Leucocythceniia, 
while  the  latter  gave  it  in  1847  the  less  expressive 
name  of  Leukmmia  or  White  Blood.  The  increase 
of  the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles  seems  to  be 
always  accompanied,  and  probably  caused,  by 
changes  in  some  of  the  lymphatic  tissues  of  the 
body.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  common  is  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  which  sometimes  attains 
an  enormous  size.  In  many  cases  this  is  associated 
with  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  less 
commonly  with  a peculiar  change  in  the  marrow 
of  the  bones ; and  occasionally  one  or  both  of 
these  conditions  may  be  iiresent  without  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen. 

The  first  symptom  usually  noticed  by  the  patient 
is  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  spleen.  Weakness, 
breathlessness,  hajmorrhages  in  various  situations, 
and  often  enlargement  of  the  liver  succeed  ; and 
the  disease  almost  always  proves  fatal  in  two  or 
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three  years  at  most.  It  may  occur  at  any  age ; 
but  is  most  common  between  twenty  and  fifty,  and 
in  the  male  sex.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  cause, 
except  that  a considerable  proportion  ( one-fifth  or 
more ) of  those  affected  have  at  some  previous  time 
suffered  from  ague.  Treatment  seems  sometimes  to 
have  proved  efl'ectual  in  the  early  stages  ; cases  have 
been  recorded  where  quinine,  phosphorus,  cod-liver 
oil,  iodide  of  iron  have  arrested  what  appeared  to  be 
commencing  leucocythemia.  But  after  the  disease 
is  fully  established  all  treatment  has  as  yet  proved 
unavailing. 

Leucol,  CisHyN,  is  an  organic  base  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  is  isomeric  with 
quinoline. 

Leucoma  is  the  term  applied  to  a white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  (see  Eye).  It  is  the  result 
of  acute  inflammation,  giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  cicatricial  tissue  on  the  ulcerated  surface,  or 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  is  sometimes 
re-absorbed  on  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation, 
and  the  cornea  recovers  its  transparency ; but  in 
many  cases  it  is  persistent  and  incurable. 

Leucorrhcea  (Gr.  leukos,  ‘white,’  and  rheo, 
‘ I flow  ’ ),  popularly  called  whites,  is  the  name 
applied  to  an  abnormal  mucous  or  mucopurulent 
discharge  from  the  female  generative  organs.  It 
is  a prominent  symptom  in  many  forms  of  female 
disease ; and  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
morbid  condition  on  which  it  depends.  Antiseptic 
or  astringent  vaginal  douches  are  generally  of  use 
in  diminishing  the  excessive  secretion  and  the 
annoyance  caused  by  it. 

Leuctrsi,  a village  of  Bceotia,  in  ancient  Greece, 
famous  for  the  great  victory  which  the  Thebans 
under  Epaminondas  (q.v.)  here  won  over  the  Spar- 
tan king  Cleombrotus  (371  B.c. ). 

Leuk  (Fr.  Lo&che),  a town  (pop.  1411)  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Valais,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  15  miles  above  Sion.  It  is  the  railway 
station,  on  the  Simplon  railway,  for  the  Baths  of 
Leuk  ( 4643  feet  above  sea-levei ),  situated  5 miles 
northward  at  the  head  of  the  Dala  gorge  and  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  over  the  Gemmi  pass.  At  this 
hamlet  of  650  inhabitants  there  ai’e  lodging-houses 
and  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  and 
travellers.  The  springs  have  a high  temperature 
(124°-199°  F.),  are  saline,  chalybeate,  and  sul- 
phureous, and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bath- 
ing, chiefly  in  skin  and  stomachic  diseases.  The 
patients  (mostly  French,  Swiss,  and  Italians)  re- 
main many  hours  in  the  water,  talking,  reading, 
&c.  See  guide-books  by  Brunner  (5th  ed.  1887), 
Wolf  (1886),  and  Von  Werra  ( 1886). 

Leukas,  Leucadia,  or  Santa  Maura,  one  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  lies  close  to  the  west  coast  of 
Greece  ; about  660  B.C.  the  Corinthians  cut  through 
the  peninsula  that  joined  it  to  the  mainland.  It 
resembles  the  Isle  of  Man  in  shape,  and  is  20  miles 
long  by  8 wide,  with  an  area  of  110  sq.  m.  The 
backbone  of  the  island  is  a ridge  of  white  lime- 
stone; hence  the  name  (leukos,  ‘white’).  Wine, 
olive-oil,  and  currants  are  the  principal  products. 
The  island  is  much  subject  to  earthquakes.  Pop. 
26,000,  chiefly  Greeks.  The  west  coast  is  bold  and 
precipitous,  and  terminates  south  in  the  abrupt 
headland  (200  feet)  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
Leucadian  rock,  on  which  stood  a temple  to  Apollo, 
and  from  which  once  a year  a criminal  was  hurled 
into  the  sea  by  way  of  sacrifice.  It  was  from  the 
same  point  that  Sappho,  the  poetess,  and  Artemisia 
of  Halicarnassus  threw  themselves  into  the  waves. 
— The  capital,  Amaxichi  or  Leukas,  on  the  east 
coast,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a 
population  of  3800.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1825.  Venice  was  mostly  mistress 
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of  this  island  from  1684  to  1800 ; it  was  occupied 
by  Britain  in  1810.  See  Ionian  Isl.^nds  ; also  an 
account  of  the  island  by  Partsch  in  Ergdnzungs- 
heft,  95,  to  Petermann’s  Mitteilungen  (1889). 

Lcuthen*  a village  of  Prussia,  in  Lower  Silesia, 
10  miles  W.  of  Breslau,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
won  there,  5th  December  1757,  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  34,000  men,  over  the  Austrians  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  90,000. 
The  Austrians  lost  10,000  killed  and  wounded, 
12,000  fuisoners,  and  116  pieces  of  artillery;  the 
Prussians,  6500  killed  and  wounded.  The  result 
was  the  reconquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Silesia  by 
the  Prussians. 

Leutze,  Emanuel,  painter,  was  born  at 
Gmiind,  in  Wilrtemberg,  in  1816,  was  brought 
up  by  his  parents  in  America  (at  Philadelphia 
and  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia),  and  afterwards 
studied  and  jiainted  in  Europe  from  1841  to  1859, 
his  home  for  fourteen  years  being  at  Diisseldorf. 
He  settled  in  New  York  city  in  1859,  and  died  at 
Washington,  18th  July  1868.  His  works  include 
three  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus,  several 
from  English  history,  and  a number  deiricting 
events  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  including 
‘Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.’  One  of  his 
last  works  Avas  the  ‘ WestAvard  Ho  ’ mural  picture 
for  the  staircase  of  the  capitol  at  Washington. 

Leuwenlioek.  See  Leeuwenhoek. 
Levaillailt,  Francois,  traveller  and  ornitho- 
logist, Avas  born  in  1753  of  French  parents  living 
at  Paramaribo,  in  Dutch  Guiana.  In  1777-80  he 
studied  natural  history  in  Paris,  and  then  spent 
more  than  tAvo  years  in  exploring  the  soutliern 
parts  of  South  Africa  (1781-84).  His  death 
occurred  at  Sezanne,  south  of  Epernay,  on  22d 
November  1824.  He  published  accounts  of  tAvo 
of  these  expeditions,  not  altogether  free  from 
imaginative  details  and  exaggerations,  under  the 
title  Voyages  dans  V Interieurde  I’Afrique  ( 1790-96 ). 
Several  books  by  him  on  birds  are  marred  by  the 
same  faulty  tendencies  ; those  on  African  birds,  on 
the  ncAV  and  rare  birds  of  America  and  India,  and 
on  jAaroquets  are  the  most  valuable. 

Levant  (from  the  Ital.  Levante,  the  ‘Orient,’ 
or  ‘Rising’ — i.e.  the  East),  a name  employed  to 
designate  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  coast  regions  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt.  In  a Avider  sense,  it  is  applied  to  all 
the  regions  eastAvard  from  Italy,  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile. — Levantines  is  a name 
given  to  persons  mainly  of  Frank  e.xtraction  born 
in  Turkey  and  the  toAvns  of  tlie  Levant. — Levanter 
is  a stormy  Avind  bloAving  up  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Levant. 

Lev^e,  the  French  name,  used  also  on  the 
LoAver  Mississippi  (q.v.),  for  an  embankment. 

Lev'cc,  originally  a reception  held  in  the  mon- 
arch’s bedchamber  at  the  hour  of  rising  (Fr.  lever). 
See  Court,  Presentation  at. 

Levellers,  an  ultra-republican  sect  or  party 
Avhich  became  noticeable  in  the  parliamentary 
army  in  1647,  and  tAvo  years  later  produced  a 
formidable  mutinous  outbreak.  The  chief  leader 
Avas  John  Lilburne  (1618-57),  who,  Avhipped  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber  in  1638,  had  risen 
in  the  army  to  be  lieutenant-colonel.  He  became 
an  indefatigable  agitator ; thought  CroniAvell’s  re- 
public too  aristocratic,  and  demanded  greater  liberty 
of  conscience  and  numerous  parliamentary  reforms  ; 
and  Avas  repeatedly  imprisoned  for  the  treason  in  his 
pamphlets.  A part  of  the  army  mutinied  in  April 
1649  in  support  of  like  vieAVS,  and  soon  there  AA’ere  a 
thousand  insurgents,  who  Avere  speedily  surrounded 
near  London  and  forced  by  Cromwell  into  surrender. 


Similar  risings  elseAvhere  Avere  also  swiftly  dealt 

Avith. 

Levelling.  Level  is  a term  applied  to  sur- 
faces that  are  parallel  to  that  of  still  AA^ater,  or 
pei  pendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line ; 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  instrument  employed 
in  determining  the  amount  of  variation  from  per- 
fect levelness.  The  instrument  is  a cylindrical 
glass  tube  very  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  and 
so  nearly  filled  Avith  Avater,  or,  Avhat  is  better,  Avith 
alcohol,  that  only  a small  bubble  of  air  remains 
inside.  The  level  is  then  mounted  on  a three  or 
four  legged  stand,  A\ith  its  convex  side  upAvards, 
and  by  means  of  a pivot  and  elevating  screAvs  is 
made  capable  of  assuming  any  required  position. 
If  the  level  be  properly  constructed  the  bubble 
should  lie  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  Avhen 
the  instrument  is  properly  adjusted,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope  attached 
to  the  level  should  be  accurately  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  still  AA’ater.  In  ordinary  levels  this 
first  condition  is  seldom  seen,  and,  instead,  tAvo 
notches  are  made  on  the  glass  to  mark  the  position 


of  the  tAVo  extremities  of  the  bubble  Avhen  the 
instrument  is  level.  The  tube  and  bubble  should 
be  of  considerable  length  to  ensure  accuracy.  The 
leveller  requires  tAvo  assistants,  each  furnished  Avith 
a pole  from  10  to  14  feet  high,  and  graduated  to 
feet  and  inches,  or  feet  and  tenths  of  feet.  If  he 
Avishes  to  measure  the  height  of  A above  B,  he 
may  do  this  by  beginning  either  at  A or  B.  Let 
the  latter  be  the  case  : then  one  assistant  is  placed 
at  B,  holding  his  pole  upright ; the  other  is  sent 
foiAvard  to  C ( Avhich  must  be  beloAV  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  pole  at  B) ; the  surveyor,  Avho  places  him- 
self betAveen  them,  reads  off  the  height  B6,  Avhich  he 
puts  doAvn  in  the  back-sight  column  of  his  book,  and 
then  turns  the  level  to  C,  reading  off  Cm,  Avhich  is 
entered  in  the  front-sight  column.  The  surveyor 
and  his  assistant  at  B then  take  up  neAv  positions, 
the  latter  at  D ; the  back-sight  Cc  and  the  front- 
sight  Dn  are  read  off,  and  tlie  process  is  repeated 
till  one  of  the  assistants  reaches  A.  The  excess  of 
the  sum  of  the  back-sights  over  that  of  the  front- 
sights  gives  the  height  of  A above  B.  A little  con- 
sideration sliOAVs  that  this  method  only  holds  trae 
Avhen  practised  on  a small  scale,  and  consequently 
in  extensive  surveys  the  level  (as  found  by  the 
above  method)  must  be  reduced  by  an  alloAvance 
for  the  earth’s  curvature.  See  Avorks  by  F.  W. 
Simms  (1884)  and  T.  HolloAAay  (1887). 

Leven,  a small  seaport  and  police-burgh  (1867) 
of  Fife,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Leven,  11  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Kirkcaldy. 
Pop.  (1841)  1827;  (1881)  3568;  (1891)  4577.  A 
good  golf-links  adjoins  the  toAvn. 

Leven,  Loch,  a salt-Avater  loch,  betAveen 
Argyll  and  Inverness  shires,  extending  llj  miles 
AvestAvard  to  a junction  Avith  Loch  Linnhe,  near 
Ballachulish,  and  broadening  to  2J  miles.  Its 
scenery  is  savage,  and  the  ffoAv  and  ebb  of  the  tide 
very  strong.  See  also  Lochleven. 
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Lever,  an  inflexible  rod — straight  or  bent,  as 
the  case  may  be — supported  at  some  point  of  its 
length  on  a prop  which  is  called  the  fulcrum,  and 
having  a resistance,  to  he  overcome  and  power  to 
overcome  it  applied  at  other  two  points.  The 
general  principle  governing  levers  of  all  sorts  is 
that  the  power  and  the 

F_  __  _ resistance  must  tend  to 

produce  opposite  rotations 
round  the  fulcrum,  and 
that  their  moments — the 
product  of  either  of  them 
into  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  line  of  the 
direction  of  its  applica- 
tion and  the  fulcrum — 
must  he  numerically 
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equal ; or,  in  other  words,  the  power  and  the  re- 
sistance are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respective 
shortest  distances  from 
the  fulcrum.  When  this 
is  the  case  there  is  equi- 
librium ; when  either 
‘moment’  predominates 
there  will  he  rotation. 
These  conditions  may  be 
fulfilled  whether  the  power  P,  the  fulcrum  F,  and 
the  resistance  W stand  in  the  order  PFW,  PWF, 
or  WPF ; and  hence  levers  are  popularly  divided 
into  three  masses.  In  the 
first  class  (PFW) — fig.  1 
for  a straight  lever,  fig.  2 
for  a bent  one,  equivalent 
to  a straight  lever  since  P 
and  W are  parallel — we 
have  the  Balance  (q.v.), 
the  spade  (when  used  for 
raising  earth ),  the  seesaw ; 
or,  as  double  levers,  scissors 
and  pincers.  In  the  second 
class  ( PWF,  fig.  3 ) we 
have  ci-owbars  ( P the  hand, 
W the  resistance  of  the  body  pushed,  F the  ground ), 
boat-oars  (P  the  hands,  W at  the  rowlock,  the 
resistance  of  the  boat,  F the  comparatively  fixed 
position  of  the  oar-tip  in  the  water),  wheelbarrows; 
and,  as  double  levers,  nutcrackers  ( P the  hand,  W 
the  nut,  F the  hinge ).  In  the  third  class  ( WPF, 
fig.  4)  we  have  fishing- 
rods,  whips,  umbrellas, 
and  most  instruments  used 
with  the  hand  alone,  and 
coal-  and  sugar-tongs  ; and 
many  instances  in  the 
muscular  system — e.g.  the 
biceps  muscle  and  fore- 
arm of  man  (fig.  5),  his 
deltoid  muscle  and 
shoulder,  the  pectoral 
muscle  and  wing  of  birds. 
Levers  of  the  third  class 
always  work  at  a mechanical  disadvantage  as 
regards  power  ; but  what  is  lost  in  power  is  gained 
in  speed  and  range  of  movement — e.g.  the  biceps 
muscle,  since  CA,  fig.  5,  is  about  one-sixth  of  the 
distance  between  the  elbow-joint  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  must  exert  a 6 lb.  pull  on  A in  order  to 
raise  a 1 lb.  mass  in  the  hand  (setting  aside  the 
weight  of  the  forearm  itself ).  Levers  of  the  second 
order  always  act  at  a mechanical  advantage  as 
regards  power ; and  in  those  of  the  first  order  a 
given  pressure  may  overcome  a greater,  an  equal, 
or  a less  resistance,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
arms.  A subsidiary  advantage  of  levers  of  the 
second  order  is  that  when  a man  lifts  weight  by 
one  of  the  first  order  his  power  is  limited  to  his 
own  weight  hung  on  the  lever,  whereas  with  one 
of  the  second  order  his  push  or  pull  is  upward. 


and  he  is  thus  able  to  exert  his  full  muscular 
strength. 


When  a large  mechanical  advantage  is  required 
this  may  be  obtained,  without  using  bars  inordin- 
ately long,  by  means  of  a combination  of  them 
( as  in  fig.  6 ).  Here  the  levers  have  their  arms  in 
the  ratio  of  3 to  1,  and  a little  consideration  will 
make  it  plain  that  a power,  P,  of  1 lb.  will  balance 
the  weight  of  27  lb.  But  in  this  instance  the 
particular  defect  of  the  lever  as  a mechanical 
power  shows  itself  prominently  ; for  if  the  27  lb. 
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mass  has  to  be  lifted  two  inches,  the  power 
requires  to  act  downwards  through  (2  x 27  or) 
54  inches ; and,  as  the  extent  of  sweep  of  the 
power  cannot  be  largely  increased  without  incon- 
venience, the  advantages  of  this  contrivance  are 
confined  within  narrow  limits. 

Lever,  Charles,  a popular  novelist,  chiefly 
remembered  for  the  rollicking  fun  of  his  Irish 
stories,  was  born  in  Dublin,  31st  August  1806. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1827, 
and  then  removed  to  Gottingen,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Dublin  to 
complete  his  academie  career.  His  most  popular 
work,  Charles  O'Malley,  is  a reflex  of  his  own  col- 
lege life  in  Dublin,  and  many  of  the  incidents  in 
the  novel,  as  in  many  of  his  late  productions,  are 
drawn  from  his  own  experiences  of  the  world.  Prob- 
ably in  1824,  and  certainly  at  some  time  between 
1827  and  1832,  he  spent  a considerable  time  in  the 
backwoods  of  Canada  and  North  America,  and 
subsequently  embodied  his  experiences  in  Co7i 
Cregan  and  Arthur  O’Leary.  Returned  to  Ireland, 
he  practised  medicine  first  at  Kilrush  in  County 
Galway,  and  afterwards  at  various  other  country 
towns,  collecting  material  for  his  stories  of  Irish 
country  life.  Having  married  a Miss  Baker,  he 
went  in  1837  to  practise  medicine  at  Brussels,  and 
while  there  wrote  Harry  Lorreguer,  and  afterwards 
Charles  O'Malley  for  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine, then  recently  started.  Returning  to  Dublin, 
he  published  Jack  Hinton  in  1841,  and  from  1842 
to  1845  acted  as  editor  of  the  Dublui  University 
Magazine,  and  wrote  Nuts  and  Nutcrackers,  Arthur 
O’Leary,  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,  and  The  O'Donoghue. 
In  1845  he  again  went  oft"  to  the  Continent,  going 
first  to  Brussels,  then  to  Bonn  and  Carlsruhe, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time,  and  published  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne.  He  then  moved  on  to  Florence, 
and  wrote  Roland  Cashel,  and  thence  to  Spezzia, 
where  Luttrel  of  Arran,  Con  Cregan,  Sir  Jasper 
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Carew,  and  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad  Avere  pro- 
duced in  rapid  succession.  Then,  suddenly  and 
completely  changing  his  style,  he  wrote  the 
Fortunes  of  Glencore,  followed  hy  a truly  Irish 
story,  The  Martins  of  Cro-Martin,  and  The 
Daltons,  the  hero  of  which  is  an  Englishman 
traA^elling  on  the  Continent.  Lever  was  then, 
in  1852,  appointed  by  Lord  Dei'by  to  be  British 
vice-consul  at  Spezzia,  and  continued  to  rvrite, 
publishing  Davenport  Dunn,  One  of  Them,  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  Brooke  Fosbrooke,  That  Boy  of 
Norcotts,  and  contributing  some  racy  papers  to 
Blackwood' s Magazine  under  tbe  sobriquet  of  ‘ Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd.’  On  May  2,  1867,  he  was  promoted 
by  his  old  patron  Lord  Derby  to  the  consulship  at 
Trieste,  where  he  died  1st  June  1872.  Lever’s  later 
books,  though  marked  by  greater  care  and  more 
thought  than  those  of  the  Lorrequer  school,  and 
even  that  strange  and  brilliant  composition  entitled 
A Day’s  Bide,  are  already  dead ; and  it  is  only  by 
his  brilliant  and  racy  sketches  of  a phase  of  Irish 
life  Avhich  was  passing  away  even  as  the  sym- 
pathetic young  chronicler  caught  its  features 
that  Lever  stiU  lives,  and  may  continue  to  live 
when  Ireland  is  as  dull  as  Lincolnshire  and  as 
orderly  as  Clapham.  Lever’s  wandering  life  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Belgium, 
where  he  fell  in  with  a great  number  of  Peninsular 
and  Waterloo  officers,  and  collected  a vast  store  of 
traditions  of  tbe  great  battles  and  of  those  who 
fought  them,  gives  an  additional  zest  to  many  of 
his  books.  They  are  all  something  more  than  mere 
sketches  of  rollicking  in  Ireland,  and  their  boister- 
ous fun  is  relieved,  and  even  refined,  by  constant 
changes  of  scene,  the  reflex  of  Lever’s  own  wander- 
ing and  Avayward  life,  and  of  his  OAvn  restless 
genius. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  Lev^er’s  novels  has  been 
to  ci'eate  a false  idea  of  Irish  society,  and  still  more 
of  the  Iri.sh  character.  The  Irish  of  to-day  at  least 
are  singularly  unlike  those  portrayed  in  the  novels 
of  the  O’Malley  type,  and,  much  as  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  country  have  altered  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  a great  deal  of  Avhat  Avas  carelessly 
dashed  off  by  Lever,  and  Avhich  at  any  time  Avas 
but  brilliant  caricature,  has  been  curiously  enougb 
accepted  by  most  of  his  readers  as  an  accurate 
representation  of  life  in  Ireland.  Apart  from  his 
poAvers  as  a writer.  Lever  Avas  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  conversationalists  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  of  his  time  ; a striking  per- 
sonality, he  was  at  home  everyAvhere,  knoAving 
everybody,  a Avelcome  guest  in  all  societies  and  in 
all  countries.  The  only  published  authority  for 
Lever’s  life  is  a poor  memoir  by  Fitzpatrick  { 1879 ; 
ncAv  ed.  1896).  See  also  Saturday  Beview,  vol. 
Ixix.  p.  743. 

Leveret,  the  young  of  tlie  hare  during  the  first 
year  of  its  age. 

Leverrier,  Urbain  Jean  Joseph,  a great 
French  astronomer,  Avas  born  at  St  L6,  in  Nor- 
mandy, 11th  March  1811.  He  Avas  admitted  into 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1831,  Avas  subsequently 
employed  for  some  time  under  the  board  for  the 
administration  of  tobaccos,  and  as  early  as  1836 
distinguished  himself  by  his  papers  on  the  com- 
binations of  pbosphorus  Avith  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Next  year  the  place  of  teacher  of  astronomy  at 
tlie  Polytechnique  Avas  offered  him,  and  in  this  way 
Leverrier  Avas  led  to  become  an  astronomer.  His 
Tables  de  Mercure,  and  several  memoirs  on  ‘ the 
secular  inequalities,’  opened  to  him  the  door  of  the 
Academy  in  1846.  At  the  instigation  of  Arago  he 
applied  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  from  Avhich 
the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet  could  be 
inferred ; and,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  calcula- 


tions, directed  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the 
point  in  the  heavens  where,  a feAv  days  afterwards, 
the  planet  Neptune  was  actually  discovered  by 
Galle  at  Berlin  (see  also  Adams,  J.  C.).  For 
this  Leverrier  Avas  reAvarded  Avith  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a professorship  of  as- 
tronomy in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
various  lesser  honours.  When  the  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out  Leverrier  sought  distinction  as 
a democratic  politician ; the  department  of  La 
Manche  chose  him  in  May  1849  to  be  a member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  at  once 
became  counter-revolutionaiy ; and  in  1852  Louis 
Napoleon  made  him  a senator.  In  1854  Leverrier 
succeeded  Arago  as  dii'ector  of  the  Observatory 
of  Paris,  an  office  which,  save  during  an  interval 
of  three  years  (1870-73),  he  held  till  his  death, 
23d  September  1877.  See  Bertrand’s  Moge  in  the 
Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Sciences. 

Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen. 
xxix.  34 ).  He  is  conspicuous  through  the  part  he 
took  with  his  brother  Simeon  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  ('Gen.  xxxiv. ).  Jacob 
pronounced  this  curse  on  them  both,  that  they 
should  be  scattered  among  Israel  (Gen.  xlix.  7). 
In  Egypt  the  House  of  Levi  had  divided  itself  into 
three  families,  those  of  Gershon,  Kohath,  and 
Merari.  At  the  distribution  of  Palestine  no  tribal 
territory  AA'as  allotted  to  them,  but  only  forty- 
eight  scattered  cities.  In  the  Pentateuch  they 
are  set  apart  as  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
they  might  not  perform  any  priestly  function,  the 
priesthood  being  reserved  for  one  Levitical  family, 
that  of  Aaron.  The  history  of  the  Levites  has 
been  matter  of  controA^ersy.  Some  have  assumed 
that  Levi  is  simply  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
Levitical  caste,  and  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  deny  that  Levi  was  originally  a tribe  at 
all.  See  Wellhausen’s  Fhistory  of  Israel  (1885). 

Levi^  Leone,  born  6th  July  1821  at  Ancona, 
settled  in  Liverpool  in  1844,  and  in  1852  became 
professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Com- 
merce in  King’s  College,  London.  He  died  7th 
May  1888.  Among  his  Avorks  Avere  Commercial 
Law  of  the  World  ( 1850 ; republished  as  Interna- 
tional Commercial  Law,  1873 ) ; On  Taxation.  ( 1870 ) ; 
History  of  British  Commerce  (1872) ; War  and  Its 
Consequences  (1881);  Wages  of  the  Working  Classes 
( 1885 ) ; International  Law  ( 1887 ). 

Leviathan,  a term  that  occurs  five  times  in 
Scripture,  in  every  case  but  one  ( Ps.  civ.  26 ) de- 
noting the  crocodile.  Some  think  that  in  Isa. 
xxvii.  1 it  represents  the  great  python  Avhich 
appears  in  Egyptian  monuments. 

Levita,  Elias,  a Jervish  grammarian  and 
exegete,  Avas  born  at  Neustadt  on  tlie  Aisch, 
near  Nuremberg,  in  1465.  One  of  the  then 
frequent  expulsions  of  the  Jews  forced  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  Italy,  where  he  held  a high  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  Hebrew,  first  in  Venice,  next 
in  Padua,  finally  in  Rome  (1514).  Cardinal 
Egidio  here  became  his  patron  and  pupil,  but 
even  he  could  not  prevent  Levita’s  again  being 
expelled  this  city,  together  Avith  his  JeAvish 
brethren,  in  1527.  He  then  returned  to  Venice, 
Avhere  he  lived  for  the  most  part  until  his  death, 
1549.  His  principal  exegetical  AVorks  are  on  Job, 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Amos.  Other  im- 
portant Avorks  are  his  Massoreth  Hammasoreth,  a 
treatise  on  the  voAvel-points  ; a HebreAv  _ gram- 
mar ; and  a Talmudic  and  Targumic  Dictionary. 
Most  of  his  Avorks  have  been  repeatedly  edited  and 
partly  translated  by  Buxtorf,  Munster,  Fagius, 
and  others,  Avho  owed  most  of  their  HebreAV  knoAv- 
ledge  to  Levita  exclusively.  He  is  called  not  only 
Halevi,  hnt  Ashkenasi  (‘the  Germsai’ ),  Habachvr 
( ‘ the  master  ’ ),  &c. 
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Levites.  See  Levi. 

Leviticus.  See  Pentateuch. 

Levkosia.  See  Nicosia. 

Levuka,  till  1882  the  capital  of  Fiji  (q.v.). 

. Levulose.  See  Sugar. 

Levy  ( Fv.  levee ) is  the  compulsory  raising  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  any  specified  class  in  the  com- 
munity for  purposes  of  general  defence  or  offence 
when  the  e-visting  military  forces  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  When  a 
country  is  in  danger  of  instant  invasion  a levee 
e>i  masse  is  sometimes  made — i.e.  every  man 
capable  of  hearing  arms  is  required  to  contribute 
in  person  towards  the  common  defence.  On  less 
urgent  occasions  the  levy  may  be  restricted  to  a 
class,  as  to  men  between  eighteen  and  forty  years 
of  age. 

Lewald,  Fanny,  German  novelist,  was  horn 
of  Jewish  parents  a-t  Konigsberg,  on  24th  March 
1811,  but  professed  Christianity  in  her  seventeenth 
year.  She  began  to  write  when  about  thirty,  and 
from  1840  lived  in  Berlin  ; in  1855  she  married 
Adolf  Stahr  i' 1805-76),  the  literary  critic.  She  died 
at  Dresdei?  jn  5th  August  1889.  Fanny  Lewald 
was  perhaffo  the  most  important  woman  novelist  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
She  wa?  possessed  of  keen  powers  of  observation, 
anc  Wrote  in  a sober,  matter-of-fact  style,  which, 
b jwever,  was  not  incompatible  with  a strong 
iindercurrent  of  restrained  feeling.  She  was  an 
especially  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  her  sex.  Her  realistic  tendencies  brought 
her  into  conflict  with  the  Countess  von  Hahn- 
Hahn,  whose  unreal  sentimentalism  she  success- 
fully parodied  in  Diogena  (1847).  Her  best  book 
is  perhaps  Von  Geschlecht  zu  Geschlecht  (1863-65). 
An  English  translation  of  Stella  (1884)  appeared  in 
the  same  year.  At  different  times  she  visited  many 
parts  of  Europe  with  her  father  and  her  husband  ; 
her  books  on  Italy  (1847)  and  Great  Britain  (1852) 
were  the  most  valuable  outcome  of  these  journeys. 
See  her  Meine  Lehensgeschichte  (6  vols.  1861-63). 

Lewes,  the  county  town  of  Sussex,  50  miles 
S.  of  London,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  one  of  the  South  Downs,  at 
the  foot  of  which  flows  the  navigable  river  Ouse 
on  its  course  to  the  sea  at  Newhaven,  7 miles 
distant.  Pop.  ( 1801 ) 4909  ; ( 1881 ) 11,199  ; ( 1891 ) 
10,997.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the 
ruins  of  a priory  and  castle  which  once  stood 
here,  the  former  built  (1072-78)  by  William  de 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  with  his  wife 
Gundi-eda,  a daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  buried  within  its  precincts.  Of  the  castle 
which  stood  on  high  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  tlie  keep  and  gateway,  the  only  portions 
now  remaining,  are  occu[)ied  by  the  Sussex  Archse- 
ological  Society  as  a museum.  Lewes  has  seven 
churclies,  mostly  Perpendicular  in  style,  a county 
hall  (1812),  free  library  (1862),  school  of  science 
and  art  (1868),  and  a town-hall  (1872).  The 
chief  trade  is  in  corn,  malt,  coals,  and  lime,  whilst 
newspaper-printing  and  tanning  are  extensively 
carried  on.  Till  1867  the  town  returned  two 
members  to  parliament,  till  1885  one.  A charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1881.  Race-meet- 
ings are  held  three  times  a year  near  Mount  Harry 
on  the  Downs,  where,  on  the  14th  May  1264,  a great 
battle  ■was  fought  between  Henry  III.  and  the  in- 
surgent barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  See 
works  by  Horsfield  (2  vols.  1824-27),  Man  tell 
(1846),  and  Lower  (3d  ed.  1880). 

Le'wes,  George  Henry,  litterateur,  was  born 
in  London,  a popular  comedian’s  grandson,  18th 
April  1817.  Educated  partly  at  Greenwich  under 
Dr  Burney,  and  partly  in  Jersey  and  Brittany,  he 
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left  school  early  to  enter  first  a notary’s  office,  and 
then  the  house  of  a Russian  merchant.  He  next 
tried  walking  the  hospitals,  but  could  not  stand 
the  horrors  of  the  operating-room;  so  in  1838  he 
proceeded  to  Germany,  and  remained  there  nearly 
two  years,  studying  the  life,  language,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
fell  to  work  writing  about  anything  and  every- 
thing as  a Penny  Eneyclopseclist  and  Morning 
Chronicler,  as  a contributor  afterwards  to  a dozen 
more  journals,  reviews,  and  magazines,  and  as 
editor  of  the  Leader  ( 1851-54 ),  and  of  Fortnightly 
(1865-66),  which  he  himself  had  founded.  He 
‘began  life,’  says  Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  ‘as  a 
journalist,  a critic,  a novelist,  a dramatist,  a 
biographer,  and  an  essayist ; he  closed  it  as  a 
mathematician,  a physicist,  a chemist,  a biologist, 
a psychologist,  and  the  author  of  a system  of 
abstract  general  philosophy.’  The  change  was 
rendered  possible,  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  points  out, 
by  George  Eliot’s  literary  successes.  Lewes  was 
married  unhappily  and  had  children,  when  his 
connection  with  her  began  in  July  1854 ; it  ended 
only  with  his  death  at  their  house  in  Regent’s 
Park,  30th  November  1878.  An  intellect  clear 
and  sharp,  if  not  remarkably  strong,  a wit  lively 
and  piquant,  if  not  very  rich,  sympathies  warm, 
if  not  wide,  and  a style  as  firm  as  it  is  graceful, 
made  Lewes  one  of  the  best  of  critics  and  bio- 
graphers ; as  a populariser  of  philosophy  he  was 
inferior  to  none,  as  a populariser  of  science  inferior 
to  very  few. 

His  works,  besides  a tragedy  and  a couple  of  novels 
(1841-48 ),  include  the  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy 
(1845 ; recast  in  the  3d  edition  of  1867  as  The  History  of 
Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte) ; The  Spanish  Drama, 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  ( 1846 ) ; a Life  of  Robes- 
pierre (1848) ; Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  (1853), 
which  is  much  more  than  a mere  translation  ; the  admir- 
able Life  and  Works  of  Goethe  (1855) ; Seaside  Studies  at 
Ilfracombe  (1858);  Physiology  of  Common  Life  (1859- 
60);  Studies  in  Animal  Life  (1862);  Aristotle  (1864); 
On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (1875);  axid  Problems 
of  Life  and  Mind  (1874-79 ),  its  five  volumes  dealing  with 
‘ The  Foundations  of  a Creed,’  ‘ The  Physical  Basis  of 
Mind,’  ‘ The  Study  of  Psychology,’  and  ‘ Mind  as  a Func- 
tion of  the  Organism.’  See  Eliot  ( Geoege  ),  with  works 
there  cited,  and  an  article  by  Anthony  Trollope  in  the 
Fortnightly  for  January  1879. 

Lewis,  or  Snake  River,  tlie  great  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia  (q.v.).  See  Idaho. 

Lewis.  See  Louis,  and  Lewis-'with-Harris. 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  statesman 
and  author,  was  born  in  London,  21st  October 
1806,  son  of  Sir  T.  F.  Lewis,  Bart.,  of  Harpton 
Court,  Radnorshire ; and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Churcli,  Oxford,  Avhere  in  1828  he 
took  a first-class  in  classics  and  a second-class 
in  mathematics.  A pupil  of  Austin’s,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1831, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioner in  1839.  He  sat  for  Herefordshire  from 
1847  to  1852,  a.nd  for  the  Radnor  Boroughs  from 
1855.  After  holding  minor  government  offices, 
he  rose  rapidly  to  be  financial  secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
Palmerston  (1855-58),  Home  Secretary  (1859-61), 
and  Secretary  at  War.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
second  baronet  in  1855,  and  died  13th  April  186.3. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  sincere  politician,  and  his 
business  capacity,  sound  sense,  varied  knowledge,  ' 
and  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  made  him  a 
notable  figure  in  the  public  and  political  life  in  ! 
England. 

His  extraordinary  versatility  may  bo  gathered  from  a 
list  of  his  works,  which  include  a treatise  on  the  Origin 
and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Language  (1835),  The 
Fables  of  Babrius,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms, 
The  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion  (1850), 
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his  famous  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  Ancient  Roman 
History  (1855 — against  Niebuhr),  The  Method  of  Obser- 
vation and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  Local  Disturbances 
and  the  Irish  Church  Question  (1836),  The  Government 
of  Dependencies,  Herefordshire  Glossary,  The  Astronomy 
of  the  Ancients  (1859),  and  Dialogue  on  the  Best  Form  of 
Government  (1859).  He  was  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  from  1852  to  1855.  See  his  Letters  (1870),  and 
Bagehot’s  Literary  Studies  (1879). 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory  ( ‘ Monk  Lewis’), 
was  horn  in  London,  9th  July  1775,  and  educated 
at  Westminster,  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
and  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Goethe. 
In  1794  he  went  as  an  attache  to  the  Hague,  and 
there,  inspired  hy  Glanvill  ( his  mother’s  favourite 
author)  and  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  wrote  at 
nineteen  Ambrosia,  or  the  Monk  (1795),  the  grue- 
some, unclean  romance  which  made  him  so  famous 
that  in  1798  his  invitation  to  dine  at  an  Edinburgh 
hotel  could  elate  Scott  as  nothing  before  or  after- 
wards. A musical  drama,  The  Castle  Spectre 
(1796),  The  Bravo  of  Venice  (1804),  and  a host 
more  of  blood-and-thunder  plays,  novels,  and  tales 
are  happily  forgotten ; but  two  lines  at  least 
survive  of  one  of  his  ballads,  Alonso  the  Brave. 
In  1796  he  entered  parliament  as  a silent  member, 
and  in  1812  he  inherited  from  his  father  two  large 
estates  in  Jamaica.  So  to  better  the  condition  of 
his  slaves  there,  good-hearted,  lachrymose,  clever 
little  ‘ Mat  ’ forsook  the  society  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  Byron,  and  all  his  other  great  friends,  and 
made  the  two  voyages,  in  1815  and  1817,  which 
furnished  materials  for  his  one  really  valuable 
work,  the  posthumous  Journal  of  a West  India, 
Proprietor  (1834).  On  his  way  home,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Florida,  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  13th  May  1818, 
and  was  buried  at  sea.  See  his  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence ( 2 vols.  1839 ). 

Lewisham,  in  Kent,  6 miles  SSE.  of  Charing 
Cross,  since  1885  a parliamentary  borough,  with 
67,500  inhabitants. 

Lewisia,  a genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
Portulacacece  (see  Purslane),  named  in  honour 
of  the  American  traveller,  Meriwether  Lewis 
(1774^1809).  L.  rediviva  is  found  in  the  regions 
of  his  explorations,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Its  thick,  branching  roots  are  gathered 
and  are  highly  valued  by  the  Indians  as  nutritive, 
and  also  as  restorative.  It  has  a showy  rose- 
coloured  flower.  Another  species,  L.  hruchy-calyx, 
is  found  in  Utah. 

Lewiston,  a city  of  Maine,  on  the  Andro- 
scoggin River,  35  miles  N.  of  Portland.  The  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  has  here  a fall 
of  50  feet,  and  the  water-power  is  distributed  by  a 
dam  and  canal  to  numerous  mills  and  factories. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  woollens  and 
cottons,  and  these  are  produced  in  very  large 
quantities.  Lewiston  contains  a Baptist  college. 
Pop.  (1880)  19,083;  (1890)  21,701. 

Lewis-witll-Harris,  an  island  of  Scotland, 
the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Minch,  and  containing  the  town  of  Stornoway 
(q.v. ),  43  miles  NW.  of  Poolewe  and  180  N.  by  W. 
of  Oban.  Its  length  is  60  miles ; its  greatest 
breadth  is  28  miles  ; and  its  area  is  859  miles,  of 
which  683  belong  to  Lewis,  the  Ross-shire  portion, 
in  the  north,  and  176  to  Harris,  the  Inverness-shire 
portion,  in  the  south.  The  coasts  are  wild  and 
rugged,  the  chief  indentations  being  Broad  Bay 
and  Lochs  Erisort,  Seaforth,  Resort,  and  Roag. 
The  Butt  of  Lewis,  a promontory  at  the  extreme 
north,  rises  sheer  from  the  sea  to  a height  of  142 
feet.  Gneiss  is  the  predominant  rock ; and  the 
surface,  attaining  2662  feet  in  Harris  and  1750  in 
Lewis,  consists  mainly  of  hill,  moor,  and  moss, 


treeless  and  almost  shrubless,  with  much  peat  and 
fresh-water  lakes  innumerable.  Less  than  4 per 
cent,  of  the  entire  area  is  in  cultivation.  In  1844 
‘ the  Lews  ’ was  purchased  for  £190,000  from  the 
Mackenzies  of  Seaforth  by  Sir  James  Matheson 
(1796-1878),  who  e.xpended  £330,000  on  improve- 
ments. Pop.  (1801)  12,164;  (1831)  18,440;  (1891) 
30,726,  mostly  Gaelic-speaking.  See  Caller- 
NisH,  Crofters,  Hebrides  ; and  W.  A.  Smith’s 
Lewsiana  (1875). 

Lexicon.  See  Dictionary. 

Lexington.  ( 1 ) capital  of  Fayette  county. 
Kentucky,  stands  in  the  fertile  blue-grass  region, 
at  the  junction  of  four  railways,  77  miles  S.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  a handsome  city,  its  principal 
edifices  the  court-house,  the  state  university, 
and  the  state  lunatic  asylum.  The  fine  Henry 
Clay  monument  also  is  noteworthy.  There  are 
manufactures  of  spirits,  hemp,  and,  especially,  of 
tobacco.  Pop.  (1880)  16,656. — (2)  A village  of 
Massachusetts,  11  miles  WNW.  of  Boston,  where 
the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed,  April 
19,  1775.  A monument  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  the  eight  minute-men  who  fell  in  this  first 
conflict. — (3)  Capital  of  Lafayette  county,  Missouri, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  42  miles  by  rail  (84  by 
water)  E.  of  Kansas  City.  It  contains  Baptist  and 
Methodist  ladies’  colleges,  and  has  manufactures 
of  hemp  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  .3996. — (4)  A 
pretty  village  of  Virginia,  on  the  North  River, 
32  miles  NNW.  of  Lynchburg,  is  the  terminus  of 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  contains 
the  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  Here  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson  are  buried.  Pop.  2771. 

Lex  Talioilis.  the  law  of  retaliation,  common 
among  all  ancient  and  barbarous  nations,  by  which 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth  was  con- 
sidered the  appropriate  punishment. 

Leyden,  or  Leiden,  a town  of  Holland,  stands 
on  the  Old  Rhine,  5 miles  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
by  rail  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  the  Hague  and  31 
W.  of  Utrecht.  It  is  a typical  Dutch  town, 
spotlessly  clean,  with  canals  bordered  by  avenues 
of  trees,  and  sleepy  squares  and  streets.  Its  pre- 
dominant characteristic  is  an  air  of  academic  repose ; 
and  the  town  is  the  seat  of  a celebrated  university, 
which  formerly  attracted  students  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  including  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Evelyn, 
Boswell,  Goldsmith,  John  Wilkes,  Alexander 
Carlyle,  Alexander  Monro,  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished Scottish  surgeons,  and  numbered 
amongst  its  professors  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  the  world  of  learning ; Grotius,  Descartes, 
Salmasius,  Scaliger,  Boerhaave,  Henisterhuis, 
Ruhnken,  Valckenaer,  &c.,  besides  Arminius  and 
Gomarus,  have  all  either  studied  or  taught  at 
Leyden.  It  was  founded  in  1575  by  William  of 
Orange  as  a reward  to  the  citizens  (they  them- 
selves selecting  this  boon  in  preference  to  a re- 
mission of  taxes)  for  their  heroic  defence  against 
the  Spaniards  from  October  1573  to  October  1574. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  frequented  by  about  800 
students,  and  has  some  fifty  professors  and  teachers. 
Its  collateral  institutions  include  a library  of 
160,000  volumes  and  5000  MSS.,  many  of  them 
valuable  oriental  and  Greek  MSS. ; a botanic 
garden,  which  has  counted  Linnieus  and  Boerhaa\  e 
amongst  its  directors  ; a museum  of  natural  histoiy, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  arranged  in  Europe ; a 
museum  of  antiquities,  with  especially  valuable 
Egyptian  monuments  ; an  ethnographical  museum, 
the  nucleus  of  which  was  Siebold’s  Japanese  collec- 
tion ; and  an  observatory.  The  senate-hall  is  hung 
with  the  portraits  of  more  than  a hundred  celebrated 
Leyden  professors.  The  town  art  museum  contains 
pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Jan  Steen,  Gerard  Douw, 
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Lucas  of  Leyden,  the  family  Mieris — all  natives  of 
the  town,  and  others.  Here  too  were  born  some  of 
the  Elzevirs,  the  celebrated  printers,  who  carried  on 
a branch  of  their  business  in  Leyden,  and  John  of 
Leyden,  the  Anabaptist.  The  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque town-hall  dates  from  1574^98.  There  are 
nearly  a score  of  churches,  the  most  notable 
among  them  being  St  Peter’s,  with  monuments 
to  Boerhaave,  Scaliger,  Camper,  Arminius,  &c., 
and  St  Pancras,  with  a monument  to  Van  der 
Werf,  the  hero  of  the  siege.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  stands  an  old  round  tower,  which  is 
said  to  date  from  the  Roman  occupation.  Leyden 
was  in  the  15th  century  famous  all  over.  Europe 
for  its  manufactured  cloth,  baize,  and  camlet. 
The  same  industries,  but  to  a much  less  extent, 
together  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  twine, 
and  yarn,  the  dyeing  of  cloth  and  leather,  &c., 
are  still  carried  on.  Leyden  is  the  seat  of  a school 
of  navigation.  In  1650  the  population  numbered 
100,000 ; but  a century  later  it  had  fallen  to  three- 
quarters  of  that  number,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  to  30,000.  In  1876  it  was  40,7^24, 
and  46,379  in  1889.  In  1807  a portion  of  Leyden 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a barge  laden 
with  gunpowder  on  one  of  the  canals. 

Leyden,  John,  poet  and  oriental  scholar,  was 
born,  the  son  of  a shepherd,  at  the  village  of  Den- 
holm, Roxburghshire,  8th  September  1775.  In  1790 
he  entered  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  licensed 
as  a preacher  or  ‘ probationer  ’ of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1798.  He  proved  an  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic student,  with  a hunger  for  knowledge,  which 
led  him  into  studies  out  of  the  routine,  including 
many  European  and  oriental  languages.  His  strong- 
native  talent  and  varied  gifts  and  attainments, 
in  spite  of  his  uncouth  manners,  secured  him  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
the  day,  including  Constable,  Henry  Mackenzie, 
Ritson,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  and  Richard  Heber,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Scott.  He  aided  the  latter  in  gather- 
ing materials  for  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  contributing 
an  article  on  fairy  superstitions,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  walked  between  40  and  50  miles  to  procure 
the  words  of  a ballad  which  were  awanting.  He 
was  also  a contributor  to  Lewis’s  Tales  of  Wonder. 
His  first  prose  work  Avas  Discoveries  and  Settlements 
of  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa 
(1799).  MeanAvhile  his  translations  and  original 
poetical  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 
had  attracted  attention.  For  a period  of  six  months 
(1802)  he  edited  the  Scots  Magazine.  Before  leav- 
ing his  native  country  he  had  completed  his  Scenes 
of  Infancy,  descriptive  of  Teviotdale  (1803).  In 
1803  he  sailed  for  India  as  assistant-surgeon  on  the 
Madras  establishment.  After  four  months’  service 
in  Madras  general  hospital  he  Avas  appointed 
surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  commission  for  the 
survey  of  Mysore  and  Travancore  (1804).  His 
health  gave  Avay,  he  Avas  five  times  given  up  by  the 
physician,  but  sick  or  Avell  he  continued  his  acquisi- 
tion of  languages.  He  resided  for  a time  at  Penang ; 
came  back  to  Calcutta  ( 1806 ) ; Avrote  an  essay  on 
Hindustani  dialects : Avas  appointed  professor  in  the 
Bengal  College,  and  afterAvards  judge  at  Calcutta. 
Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Slinto  he  Avas 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Requests, 
then  assay  master  of  the  mint.  MeanAvhile  he 
translated  the  Gospels  into  five  different  languages. 
When  the  expedition  against  Java  was  undertaken 
Leyden  accompanied  Lord  Minto  thither  as  inter- 
preter ; and  at  Batavia,  in  the  exploration  of  a 
musty,  unventilated  library,  Avhich  contained  many 
Indian  manuscripts,  he  contracted  a fever,  of  Avhich 
he  died,  August  27,  1811. 

Leyden’s  versification  is  soft  and  musical,  but 
his  ballads  Avith  their  marvellous  melody  have 
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taken  a higher  place  than  his  longer  poems.  Next 
after  Scott  and  Hogg,  says  Principal  Shairp,  he 
has  done  most  to  illustrate  his  native  region.  His 
attainments  as  an  orientalist  Avere  extraordinary ; 
he  had  a greater  or  less  acquaintance  Avith  at  least 
thirty-four  languages  or  dialects.  Lord  Cockburn 
speaks  of  him  as  ever  in  a state  of  excitement, 
and  ever  panting  for  things  unattainable  by  ordin- 
ary mortals.  A monument  to  Leyden  has  been 
erected  at  Denholm  ( 1861 ).  Scott  describes  him 
as  of  middle  stature,  of  athletic  build,  features 
Avell  proportioned,  lively  dark  eyes,  a clear,  some- 
Avhat  ruddy  complexion,  and  light-broAvn  hair. 
Leyden’s  chief  literary  remains  are  a preliminary 
dissertation  to  an  edition  of  the  Compluynt  of 
Scotland  (1801 ) ; an  essay  on  the  ‘Languages  and 
Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations,’  printed 
in  Asiatic  Eesearches,  vol.  xix. ; his  Memoirs  of 
Baber  (q.v.),  partly  by  Erskine  (1826);  Malay 
Annals  ( 1821 ).  See  his  Poeticed  Remains,  by 
Morton  (1819);  Poems  and  Bcdlads,  AA’ith  reprint 
of  memoir  by  Scott  (1875);  and  Poeticed  Works, 
Avith  memoir  by  T.  BroAvn  (1875).  See  also  A. 
Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondents  ( 3 vols. 
1873) ; and  Ccdcutta  Review,  No.  61. 

Leyden,  Lucas  Van.  See  Lucas. 
Leydenbiirg,  or  Lydenbnrg,  a toAvn  in  the 
Transvaal  (pop.  2000),  on  an  elevated  plateau,  about 
180  miles  NW.  of  Delagoa  Bay.  The  district  is  rich 
in  minerals,  and  gold  has  been  Avorked  since  1873. 
Leyden  Jar.  See  Electeicity. 

Leys,  Henri  Jean  Auguste,  Belgian  painter, 
Avas  born  on  18th  February  1815  at  AntAA^erp,  in 
Avhich  city  most  of  his  life  Avas  spent,  and  Avhere 
he  died  on  26th  August  1869.  He  Avas  created 
baron  by  Leopold  I.  in  1862.  Leys  is  one  of  the 
best  modern  artists  in  the  style  of  the  old  Flemish 
masters.  His  most  valuable  and  most  character- 
istic pictures  are  inspired  by  the  private  life  and 
stirring  history  of  his  native  land — ‘ Rembrandt’s 
Studio’  (1837),  ‘A  Flemish  Wedding’  (1839), 
‘ Public  Worship  in  AntAverp  Cathedral,’  ‘A  Village 
F5te,’  ‘A  Musical  Party’  (1846),  ‘Rubens  Feasted 
by  the  Gunsmiths  of  AntAverp  ’ (1851),  ‘Ncav- 
year’s  Day  in  Flanders,’  ‘Luther  Singing  in  the 
Streets  of  Eisenach  ’ ( 1862),  ‘ Erasmus  in  his  Study,’ 
‘Institution  of  the  Golden  Fleece,’  and  a series  of 
frescoes  in  his  own  dining-room  representing  the 
history  of  a ‘Flemish  I'estival.’  The  last  years  of 
his  life  Avere  occupied  in  painting  six  scenes  from 
the  history  of  AntAverp  in  the  16th  century  on  the 
Avails  of  the  great  hall  in  the  tOAvn-house  of 
AntAverp.  Alma  Tadema  studied  under  Baron 
Leys.  See  Sulzberger’s  Henri  Leys  (Brus.  1885). 

Leze  Majesty  (Norman  Fr.  ; Lat.  locsa  mgjes- 
tns),  an  offence  against  sovereign  power.  See 
Treason. 

Lliassa  ( ‘ the  Seat  of  the  Gods  ’ ),  the  capital 
of  Tibet  and  sacred  city  of  the  Lamaist  Buddhists, 
is  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  11,910  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  ranging  from 
2000  to  4000  above  that  altitude.  The  city  stands 
in  29°  39'  N.  lat.  and  90°  57'  E.  long.,  about  45 
miles  NE.  of  the  junction  of  the  Ki-chu  Avith  the 
Yaro  San-po  ; the  former  river  Hoavs  past  the  city 
AvestAvards  about  a mile  to  the  south.  The  city 
proper  is  surrounded  with  a Avail,  and  consists  of 
a closely-packed  assemblage  of  good  stone  and 
brick  houses  and  shops,  with  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, chiefly  temples,  sandAviched  in  betAveen. 
Outside  this  central  city  lie  extensive  suburbs,  the 
houses  standing  in  gardens,  ranged  on  each  side 
of  broad,  tree-shaded  streets.  The  monasteries, 
some  fifteen  in  number,  are  scattered  over  the 
plain  and  in  the  suburbs.  Just  outside  the  central 
city  on  the  northAvest  stands  a conical  hill,  Potala, 
Avhich  is  thickly  encrusted  Avith  palaces  and  temples, 
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their  roofs  all  gilded  ; this  is  the  abode  of  the  Grand 
Lama  (see  Lamaism).  If  Potala  is  the  Vatican  of 
the  Buddhists,  they  have  their  St  Peter’s  in  the 
temple  of  Labrang  or  Cho-khang,  which  overlooks 
the  great  square  in  the  very  heai’t  of  the  city.  The 
most  sacred  of  its  shrines  contains  a life-size  image 
of  Buddha  and  images  of  several  other  notabilities 
of  the  Buddhist  faith.  Near  the  north  end  of  the 
city  stand  two  famous  temples,  known  as  Ramo- 
Chlie  and  Moru,  the  monks  of  which  practise 
sorcery  and  magic,  and  grant  degi'ees  in  the  same. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  monasteries  are  perhaps 
those  known  as  the  Four  Ling,  from  the  heads 
of  which  the  regent  of  Tibet  is  always  chosen ; 
Chiakpori,  the  medical  university ; Dai-pung,  the 
school  of  Buddhist  philosophy ; and  the  Galdan 
Lamaserai  (25  miles  NE.  of  the  city),  the  abbot 
of  which  is  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in 
the  Buddhist  church.  But  Lhassa  is  something 
more  than  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  centre 
of  the  Buddhist  faith  ; it  is  an  important  trad- 
ing centre,  a terminus  for  caravans  to  and  fi-om 
India,  Cashmere,  Burma,  China,  Mongolia,  and 
Turkestan.  The  principal  -article  of  commerce  is 
tea ; next  to  this  come  silks,  carpets,  rice,  tobacco, 
horses,  sheep,  musk,  European  and  Indian  manu- 
factured goods,  &c.  There  is  an  important  colony 
of  Kashmiris,  who,  though  Mohammedans,  are 
tolerated  because  of  their  usefulness  as  traders. 
The  resident  population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison 
and  the  monks,  is  about  15,000.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  the  individual  monasteries  ranges  from 
3000  to  7000,  or  even  more.  The  Chinese  maintain 
a small  garrison  (some  500  men) ; and  the  Chinese 
emperor  is  represented  by  two  resident  officials, 
Avho,  though  they  do  not  sit  on  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Grand  Lama  (who  is  also  the  civil 
ruler  of  Tibet),  exercise  considerable  influence  on 
the  government  indirectly.  The  resident  popula- 
tion is,  hoAvever,  generally  augmented  by  a float- 
ing population  of  pilgrims  and  traders,  in  numbers 
varying  from  40,000  to  80,000.  The  women  of  Lhassa 
go  about  with  perfect  freedom ; they  stain  their 
faces  with  black  spots.  Tibet  became  tributary  to 
China  about  1720,  and  has  never  since  shaken  off  the 
yoke.  Owing  to  the  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the 
Tibetan  and  Chinese  authorities,  and  the  close 
Avatch  they  keep  all  along  the  frontiers,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  only  three  Europeans  have  entered 
Lhassa  during  the  19th  century,  namely  the 
Englishman  Manning  (in  1811-12)  and  the  French- 
men Hue  and  Gabet  (1846),  though  several  Euro- 
peans reached  the  city  in  previous  centuries.  But 
since  about  1866  specially  trained  Indian  explorers 
have  from  time  to  time  been  sent  into  Tibet  by 
the  Calcutta  authorities  ; to  them  Ave  OAA'e  most  of 
our  newer  information  about  that  strange  country. 

See  Hue’s  Travels  in  Tartary,  TIdbet,  <S:c.  (2  vols. 
1844);  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  G.  Bogle  and  of  the 
Journey  of  T.  Manning  to  Lhasa,  edited  by  C.  Markham 

( 1876 ) ; ‘ Explorations  by  A k in  Tibet,’  in  Proc.  Roy. 

Gcog.  Soc.  (1885);  and  papers  by  G.  Sandberg,  in  Nine- 
teenth Century  (October  1889)  and  Contemp.  Review 
(July  1890). 

Llierzolite,  an  igneous  rock  consisting  of  a 
granular  or  fine-grained  aggregate  of  olivine, 
pyroxene,  enstatite,  and  picotite.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Lake  Lherz  in  tlie  Pyrenees. 

L’Hdpital,  Michel  de,  French  .statesman,  Avas 
born  at  Aigueperse  in  Auvergne  in  1504,  studied 
laAV  at  Toulouse  and  Padua,  and  settled  as  an 
advocate  in  Paris  Avhen  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  1547-48  he  represented  Henry  II.  at  the  Council 
of  Trent;  then  for  some  years  he  held  high  office 
in  the  household  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  Duchess  of 
Berri.  His  appointment  in  1554  as  superintendent 
of  finances  Avas  but  the  preliminary  to  his  nomina- 
tion as  chancellor  of  France  six  years  later.  His 


policy  Avas  one  of  moderation  ; especially  did  he 
endeavour  to  assuage  the  fierce  rancour  of  the 
religious  quarrel  by  staying  the  hand  of  the 
Catholic  persecutors,  by  resisting  the  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  promoting  such  con- 
ferences, &c.  as  that  of  Poissy.  But  after  the 
peace  of  Amboise  (1563)  he  lost  ground  with 
Catharine  de’  Medici,  and  in  1568  he  resigned  the 
chancellorship.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement  on  his  estate  of  Vignay  near  Etampes. 
and  died  there  (or  at  Belesbat)  on  13th  March  1573. 
His  Latin  poems,  speeches,  memoirs,  &c.  Avere 
published  in  5 vols.  in  1824-25.  See  Life  by  Ville- 
main  (neAV  ed.  1874)  and  monographs  by  Taillandier 
( 1861 ) and  Dujne-Lasale  ( 1875 ). 

Liability  ( Limited ) Acts.  See  Company. 
Liability  of  Employers.  An  employer  ks 
in  law  responsible  for  reparation  of  Avrongs  or 
injuries  done  to  strangers  by  his  servants  Avhile 
they  are  acting  Avithin  the  course  and  scope  of 
their  service.  But  Avhere  a master  has  forbidden 
the  doing  of  the  thing  from  Avhich  damage  arises, 
or  Avhere  a .servant  Avilfully  or  maliciously  does  an 
injurious  act  to  serve  his  OAvn  priA’ate  ends,  the 
master  Avill  not  be  liable.  The  Employer’s  Liability 
Act  of  1880  so  far  extended  the  favour  of  the  laAV 
to  Avorkmen  as  to  make  emploj’ers  ansAverable  to 
their  servants  for  the  negligence  of  those  to  Avhom 
tliey  have  delegated  their  authority.  It  gave,  in 
certain  cases  of  injury  specified  in  the  <act,  the  same 
right  of  reparation  to  Avorkmen  against  their  em- 
ployers as  is  enjoyed  by  strangers.  But  it  Avas 
limited  in  its  scope,  and  did  not  apply  to  ser- 
vants not  engaged  in  manual  labour ; nor  Avas 
any  provision  made  against  employers  and  Avork- 
nien  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  act.  The 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1897  still  further 
extended  the  liability  of  employers  by  making  them 
liable  to  their  Avorkmen  for  all  injuries  arising  out 
of  their  employment  from  Avhatever  cause,  except 
their  own  wilful  misconduct.  ‘ Negligence  ’ is  not 
necessary  to  create  liability,  and  even  Avhere  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  the  employer  is  still  liable, 
as  he  is  also  to  Avorkmen  employed  by  a sub-con- 
tractor. Any  scheme  of  ‘ contracting  out  ’ of  the 
act  must  be  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  to  be  as  favourable  to  the  Avorkmen  as 
the  act  itself.  The  act  AA^as  originally  limited  to 
certain  specified  industries,  but  practically  included 
all  Avorkmen  except  agricultural  labourers,  seamen, 
and  domestic  servants  ; and  the  amending  act  of 
1900  extended  its  application  to  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  Avidest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
amount  of  compensation  is  as  folloAVS  : Avhen  a 
AA'orkman  is  killed,  leaving  dependents,  a sum  from 
£150  to  £300;  Avhen  no  dependents  are  left,  a sum 
not  exceeding  £10  for  medical  and  funeral  expenses; 
Avhen  total  or  partial  disablement  results,  a Aveekly 
payment  not  exceeding  £1.  The  liability  thus  im- 
posed has  been  met  by  various  forms  of  insurance, 
mainly  supplied  by  accident  insurance  companies. 
See  Damages  ; and  Ma.ster  and  Servant. 

Lia  Fail.  See  Coronation. 

Liakhov  Islands.  See  Neav  Siberia. 

Lianas,  a term  first  used  in  the  French  colonies, 
in  the  form  Hanes  (from  her,  to  bind),  for  the 
Avoody,  climbing,  and  tAvining  plants  Avhich  abound 
in  tropical  forests.  Such  ])lants  ai'e  comparatively 
rare  in  colder  climates,  although  the  honey.suckles 
and  some  species  of  Clematis  afford  familiar  ex- 
amples of  them  ; but  the  lianas  of  tropical  countries 
overtop  the  tallest  trees,  descend  again  to  the 
ground  in  vast  festoons,  pass  from  one  tree  to 
another,  and  bind  the  Avhole  forest  together  in  a 
maze  of  living  netAvork,  and  often  by  cables  as 
thick  as  those  of  a man-of-Avar.  Many  parts  of  the 
forest,  as  in  the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Amazons 
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and  Orinoco,  thus  hecome  impenetrable  without 
the  aid  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  beasts  which  inhabit 
them  either  pass  throuoh  narrow  covered  paths, 
kept  open  by  continual  use,  or  from  bough  to 
bough  far  above  the  ground.  Many  lianas — as 
some  of  the  species  of  Wrightia — become  tree-like 
in  the  thickness  of  their  stems,  and  often  kill  by 
constriction  the  trees  which  originally  supported 
them ; and  when  these  have  decayed  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  lianas  exhibit  a wonderful  mass  of 
confusion  magnificent  in  the  luxuriance  of  foliage 
and  flowers.  No  tropical  flowers  excel  in  splendour 
those  of  some  lianas.  Among  them  are  found  also 
some  valuable  medicinal  plants,  as  sarsaparilla 
(Smilax,  order  Liliacese).  The  rattans  (Calamus, 
order  Palmacese)  and  vanilla  (order  Orchidacem) 
are  lianas.  Botanically  considered,  lianas  belong 
to  orders  which  are  often  quite  different.  Trop- 
ical plants  of  this  description  are  seldom  seen  in 
our  hothouses  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  their  cul- 
tivation. 

Lias«  The  lias  is  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Jurassic  System  (q.v. ).  The  beds  composing  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  argillaceous  basis  of  that 
series  of  rocks,  consisting  of  more  than  a thousand 
feet  of  alternations  of  clay  and  limestone,  with  but 
a few  unimportant  deposits  of  sand.  It  consists  of 
the  following  groups  ; Upper  Lias  (400  feet).  Marl- 
stone  (200),  Lower  Lias  (900). 

The  Upper  Lias  consists  of  thin  limestone  beds 
scattered  through  a great  thickness  of  blue  clay, 
more  or  less  indurated,  and  so  aluminous  that  it 
has  been  wrought  for  alum  at  Whitby.  Above 
this  clay  come  sandy  deposits.  The  Marlstone  is 
an  arenaceous  deposit,  bound  together  either  by 
a calcareous  or  ferruginous  cement,  in  the  one 
case  passing  into  a coarse  shelly  limestone,  and  in 
the  other  into  an  ironstone,  which  has  been  exten- 
sively wrought  both  in  the  north  and  south  of 
England.  The  Lower  Lias  beds  consist  of  an 
extensive  thickness  of  blue  clays,  intermingled 
with  layers  of  argillaceous  limestone.  In  weather- 
ing, the  thin  beds  of  blue  or  gray  limestone  become 
light  brown ; while  the  inter-stratified  shales  retain 
their  dark  colour,  giving  the  quarries  of  this  rock 
at  a distance  a striped  or  ribbon-like  appearance, 
whence  it  is  supposed  the  miner’s  name  lias  or 
layers  is  derived. 

The  Lias  is  highly  fossiliferous,  the  contained 
organisms  being  well  preserved ; the  fishes  are  often 
so  perfect  as  to  exhibit  the  complete  form  of  the 
animal,  with  the  fins  and  scales  in  their  natural 
position.  Numerous  remains  of  plants  occur  in 
the  lignite  and  in  the  shales.  The  name  Gryphite 
Limestone  has  been  given  to  the  Lias,  from  the 
great  quantities  of  Gryphea  incurva,  a kind  of 
oyster,  found  in  it.  Fish-remains  are  frequently 
met  with ; the  reptiles,  however,  are  the  most 
striking  forms.  They  are  remai-kable  for  the 
great  numbers  in  which  they  occur,  for  the  size 
which  many  of  the  species  attain,  and  for  the 
adaptations  in  their  structure  Avhich  fitted  them 
to  live  in  water.  The  most  noteworthy  are 
species  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  (q.v.). 

The  Liassic  rocks  extend  in  a belt  of  varying 
breadth  across  England,  from  Whitby,  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  south  to  Leicester,  then  south-west 
by  Gloucester  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire. 

LibauillS,  a Greek  sophist  or  rhetorician,  Avas 
born  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  about  314  a.d.  He 
studied  at  Athens,  and  began  to  teach  there  so 
successfully  that  he  soon  moved  to  Constantinople. 
There  his  prelections  were  so  attractive  that  he 
emptied  the  benches  of  the  other  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  Avho  had  him  expelled  from  the  city  on 
a charge  of  ‘magic.’  He  then  proceeded  to  Nico- 
mediaj  but  after  five  years  returned  to  Constan- 
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tinople.  Ultimately,  in  354,  he  settled  doAvn  in 
his  native  city,  Avhere  he  died  about  393.  Libanius 
was  the  instructor  of  St  Chrysostom  and  St  Basil, 
Avho  always  remained  his  friends,  though  Libanius 
was  himself  a pagan,  and  a great  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Julian.  His  Avorks,  Avhich  are  mostly 
extant,  consist  of  orations,  declamations,  letters, 
&c.  The  most  complete  edition  of  the  orations 
and  declamations  is  that  by  Reis ke  (4a'o1s.  1791- 
97),  and  of  the  letters  that  by  J.  C.  Wolf  (1738). 
See  Lives  by  Petit  (Paris,  1866)  and  Sievers  (Berlin, 
1868). 

Libanon.  See  Lebanon. 

Libation  (Lat.  Ubare,  ‘to  pour  out’),  literally, 
anything  poured  out  before  the  gods  as  an  act  of 
homage  or  Avorship ; a drink-offering.  The  term 
Avas  often  extended  in  signification,  hoAvever,  to  the 
whole  offering  of  Avhich  this  formed  a part,  and  in 
Avhich  not  only  a little  Avine  Avas  poured  upon  the 
altar,  but  a small  cake  Avas  laid  upon  it.  This 
custom  prevailed  even  in  the  houses  of  the  Romans, 
Avho  at  their  meals  made  an  offering  to  the  Lares 
in  the  fire  Avhich  burned  upon  the  hearth.  The 
libation  Avas  thus  a sort  of  heathen  ‘ grace  before 
meat.  ’ Even  so  late  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  Mr  Bent  found  at  Samos  the  sponde  or 
libation  230ured  out  on  the  floor  before  drinking. 

Libaily  a seaport  of  Courland,  Russia,  on 
the  Baltic,  by  rail  146  miles  AY.  by  S.  of  Riga.  It 
possesses  a fine  harbour,  admitting  vessels  that 
draAv  17  and  18  feet,  and  free  from  ice  except 
for  less  than  a fortnight  in  the  year-.  Its  import- 
ance as  a point  of  export  has  greatly  inci’eased 
of  late  years.  Its  exports,  consisting  of  grain,  lin- 
seed and  linseed  oil-cake,  petroleum,  eggs,  spirits, 
flax,  hemp,  &c.,  have  an  annual  value  of  £3,000,000 
or  more  (British  trade  constituting  a fourth);  its 
imports,  chiefly  coals,  herrings,  artificial  manures, 
cotton,  dyewood,  and  iron,  under  £2,000,000  ( British 
trade  nearly  half  of  that).  In  1890-95  the  Russian 
goA^ernment  spent  £2,500,000  on  constructing  a first- 
class  naval  and  commercial  harbour.  There  already 
existed  shipbuilding-yards  and  a school  of  naviga- 
tion. The  industries  include  iron-founding,  breAV- 
ing,  oil-pressing,  &c.  Libau  is  much  frequented  as 
a seaside-resort.  One  of  the  churches  contains  an 
organ  ( 1886),  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Avorld.  Poj). 

( 1874)  10,767  ; ( 1880)  27,418  ; (1895)  39,000,  mostly 
of  German  nationality. 

Libel  is  any  publication  by  printing,  Avriting, 
jAainting,  or  the  like  signs,  tending  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  any  one  or  expose  him  to  hatred  or 
contempt.  A blasiihemous,  treasonable,  or  sedi- 
tious publication  is  also  termed  a libel.  Slander 
(q.v.),  on  the  other  hand,  is  defamatory  spoken 
matter.  An  action  for  libel  Avill  lie  though  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  any  appreciable  pecuniary  loss  or 
damage  has  resulted  from  the  publication ; such 
loss  or  damage  is  an  inference  of  laAv  Avhen  the 
Avriting,  &c.  either  is  obviously  defamatory  or  Avas 
so  in  the  circumstances.  Any  definite  loss  is  called 
special  damage,  and  if  properly  brought  before  the 
court  is  taken  into  account  Avhen  comjjensation  is 
awarded. 

In  England  the  libelled  party  may  seek  redress 
civilly  or  criminally.  If  civilly  he  must  prove  that 
the  matter  Avas  published  of  him  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously, for  the  truth  of  the  alleged  libel  [justifica- 
tion) is  an  absolute  defence  to  a civil  action.  The 
defendant,  besides  repelling  these  pleas,  may  also 
bring  foi'Avard  some  special  defences.  Thus,  he  may 
allege  privilege,  Avhich  is  either  qualified  or  absolute. 
Qualified  privilege  arises  Avhere  matters  of  private 
interest  are  concerned.  So  a communication 
betAveen  employei-s  as  to  the  character  of  a servant 
is,  if  made  in  good  faith  and  without  express 
malice,  2)rotected.  Absolute  privilege  arises  Avhere 
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the  administration  of  justice  or  affairs  relating  to 
the  public  service  are  involved.  Thus,  statements 
in  a judicial  affidavit,  or  in  a I’epoi't  properly  made 
by  an  officer  to  his  superior  cannot  afford  a cause  of 
action  (see  Confidentiality).  The  Statute  of 
Limitations  also  provides  that  actions  for  libel  must 
be  commenced  within  si.K  years  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  act  complained  of.  Criminally,  the  remedy  for 
a libel  is  by  indictment  ( usually  after  proceedings 
before  a magistrate),  or  (though  more  rarely)  by 
criminal  information.  This  last  is  either  filed  by  the 
Attorney-general  himself,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
an  ex  officio  information,  or  by  the  queen’s  coroner 
and  attorney  by  the  direction  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  on  the  application  of  some  private  indi- 
vidual. An  ex  officio  information  is  u.sually  for  a 
libel  that  seems  to  threaten  some  danger  to  the 
state ; in  the  other  kind  of  criminal  information, 
as  the  alleged  offence  is  against  a private  person, 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  ordinary  remedy  is  in- 
applicable. 

The  net,  so  to  speak,  of  the  criminal  law  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  civil 
law.  Thus,  a prisoner  may  be  prosecuted  for 
libelling  a dead  person,  if  an  attempt  to  bring 
contempt  and  scandal  on  the  deceased’s  relatives 
can  be  proved ; the  libel  need  not  have  been  pub- 
lished to  a third  party  ; it  may  have  been  directed 
against  a company  or  sect,  and  not  against  any 
particular  individual ; it  may  be  quite  true,  but 
unless  its  publication  was  for  the  public  advan- 
tage (even  this  limited  defence  was  only  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  of  1843)  this  is  no 
answer.  In  all  these  cases  the  civil  law  affords 
no  remedy.  Previous  to  1792  the  judges  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  whether  the  matter  was  libel- 
lous or  no,  leaving  merely  to  the  jury  the  question 
of  publication  ; but  in  that  year  Fox’s  Act  declared 
and  enacted  that  the  jury  should  have  power  to 
‘give  a general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon 
the  whole  matter  put  in  issue  upon  the  indictment 
or  information.’  Besides  the  common  law  various 
statutes  make  libels  against  private  persons,  and 
also  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  prosecutions  for  the 
last  kind,  except  under  very  special  circumstances, 
are  not  at  the  present  day  of  probable  occurrence. 

‘ If,’  said  Lord  Coleridge,  in  the  modern  case  (1883) 
of  the  Queen  v.  Ramsay  and  Foote,  ‘the  decencies  of 
controversy  are  observed,  even  the  fundamentals  of 
religion  may  be  attacked  without  a person  being 
guilty  of  blasphemous  libel.  ’ Though  this  dictum 
has  been  questioned,  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the 
matter.  See  Blasphemy,  Sedition. 

The  law  of  libel  as  it  affects  newspapers  requires 
some  special  notice.  Under  Lord  Campbell’s 
Libel  Act  of  1843  the  defendant  in  any  action  for 
libel  contained  in  a public  newspaper  may  plead 
absence  of  gross  negligence  and  malice,  and  that 
he  published  an  apology  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  He  is  also  at  liberty,  on  filing  such  plea, 
to  pay  into  court  a sum  of  money  by  way  of 
amends.  The  Newspaper  Libel  and  Registration 
Act,  1881,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  Libel  Amend- 
ment Act,  1888,  provides  that  fair  reports  of  proceed- 
ings at  public  meetings  and  in  the  law-courts  shall  be 
privileged  ; that  actions  against  various  defendants 
for  libels  practically  the  same  may  be  consolidated  ; 
that  before  criminal  proceedings  are  taken  against 
persons  connected  with  a newspaper  for  a libel 
therein  the  leave  of  a judge  at  chambers  must 
be  obtained  ; that  defendants  in  libel  actions  and 
their  wives  are  competent,  though  not  compellable, 
witnesses ; that  in  proceedings  before  magistrates 
matters  of  justification  may  be  gone  into,  and  that 
there  may  be  a summary  conviction  followed  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £50  for  libels  ‘ of  a trivial  char- 


acter.’ In  Scotland  the  law  of  libel  is  different  in 
sonie  important  respects  from  that  of  England.  The 
chief  points  are  : ( 1 ) there  is  no  radical  distinction 
between  libel  and  slander,  both  are  equally  de- 
famation : (2)  damages  are  awarded  as  a solatium 
for  wounded  feelings ; ( 3 ) libel  and  slander  are 
actionable,  though  not  what  is  technically  termed 
in  England  — i.e.  communicated  to  a thinl 

person;  (4)  reports  of  public  meetings  are  more 
l)rotected  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland  than  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  though  the  exact 
limit  has  not  been  judicially  settled;  (5)  the 
Scotch  system  of  public  prosecution  renders 
criminal  cliarges  for  libels  on  individuals  extremely 
rare. 

In  the  United  States  the  laAv  of  libel  follows  the 
common  law  of  England,  except  that  the  so-called 
Sedition  Law  (1798)  expired  in  1801,  and  has  never 
been  renewed,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
valid  defence,  whether  in  civil  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, to  show  that  the  matter  complained  of  was 
true  and  was  published  for  justifiable  ends.  Privi- 
lege, however,  is  much  further  extended  than  in 
England. 

Libel  has  several  special  legal  meanings.  In 
the  English  spiritual  courts  it  is  ‘a  declaration 
or  charge  drawn  up  in  writing  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  which  the  defendant  is  ohliged  to 
answer.  ’ In  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  Scot- 
land it  is  the  foi'm  into  which  the  complaint  against 
the  defender  or  panel  is  put.  It  is  also  the  name 
for  the  written  charge  against  an  accused  person 
in  a church  court  in  Scotland. 

The  leading  English  text-book  on  libel  is  Odgers  ( 2d 
ed.  1887;  supplement,  1890).  Earlier  treatises  by  Starkie 
and  Folkard  are  now  out  of  date.  Fraser’s  Law  of  Libel 
in  its  relation  to  the  Press  (1889),  and  Shortt’s  Lena 
relating  to  loorks  of  Literature  and  Art  (2ded.  1884)  are 
useful  for  reference.  In  Scotland  the  special  treatise  by 
Borthwick  ( 1826 ) is  antiquated ; the  last  editions  of 
Erskine  & Bell  supply  the  best  information.  Guthrie 
Smith’s  Laiv  of  Damages  (2d  ed.  1889)  may  also  be  con- 
sulted. 

Libellula.  See  Dragon-fly. 

Liber.  See  Bast. 

Liberals.  See  Whigs. 

Liberia,  a Negro  republic  on  the  Pepper  Coast 
(Guinea)  of  West  Africa,  extending  north  and  east 
of  Cape  Palmas.  The  coast-line  measures  about 
500  miles.  The  boundaries  in  the  interior  are  not 
determined,  but  the  republic  is  considered  to 
extend  inland  for  a distance  of  200  miles.  The 
coast-region  consists  of  mangrove  swamps,  lying 
behind  a belt  of  sand-dunes,  is  traversed  by  numer- 
ous rivers,  and  interrupted  by  projecting  headlands 
of  rock.  About  20  miles  or  so  inland  the  surface 
begins  to  rise  into  undulating  uplands.  The 
climate  and  vegetation  are  tropical.  The  tempera- 
ture is  pretty  even,  scarcely  ever  less  than  75°  F. 
or  more  than  88°  F.  The  rainy  season  lasts  about 
seven  and  the  dry  season  five  months.  The  soil  is 
■well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  the  prin- 
cipal crop  grown  after  the  food-plants  rice  and 
manioc.  The  more  important  articles  of  export 
are  coffee,  sugar,  palm-oil  and  palm-kernels,  cocoa, 
arrowroot,  caoutchouc,  ivory,  kola  nuts,  &c.  The 
total  value  of  the  trade  does  not  probably  much 
exceed  half  a million  sterling.  The  population 
amounts  to  1,068,000,  of  whom  18,000  are  liberated 
American  slaves  and  their  descendants,  the  re- 
mainder indigenous  Negroes,  including  the  Kroo- 
men  (q.v. ).  Capital,  Monrovia  (pop.  3000),  now 
greatly  decayed.  Liberia  owes  its  origin  to  the 
American  Colonising  Society,  which  in  1821 
bought  land  on  this  coast  and  settled  a small 
body  of  freed  African  slaves.  The  colony  grew 
and  prospered  ; newcomei's  arrived  in  large  num- 
bers from  the  United  States,  and  fresh  lands 
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continued  to  be  bought.  In  1847  the  free  and 
independent  republic  of  Liberia  was  constituted ; 
and  it  has  enlarged  its  boundaries  at  least  four 
times  since  then,  being  joined  ten  years  later 
by  the  Negro  republic  Maryland  (founded  as  a 
colony  in  1821,  as  a republic  in  1854),  to  the  east 
of  Cape  Palmas.  The  constitution  of  Liberia  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  : there  are 
a president  and  House  of  Representatives  (13 
members),  elected  for  two  years,  and  a Senate  (8 
members),  elected  for  four  years.  No  white  man 
is  allowed  to  acquire  citizen’s  rights  or  to  hold  pro- 
perty. There  is  no  standing  army,  but  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  enrolled  in  the  militia. 
Slavery  is  declared  illegal.  Complete  religious 
toleration  exists,  the  Methodist  forms  prevailing. 
The  state  debt  amounts  to  £100,000,  but  no  in- 
terest has  ever  been  paid  since  the  loan  was  made 
in  1871.  English  money  is  current,  though  accounts 
are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents ; and  English  weights 
and  measures  prevail.  The  republic  does  not  enjoy 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  Negroes,  nor 
yet  of  those  in  the  United  States,  although  a few 
immigrants  still  continue  to  arrive  from  year  to 
year.  Not  only  have  the  Liberians  failed  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the 
people  they  were  sent  to  civilise,  but  they  them- 
selves are  relapsing  in  many  respects  towards  bar- 
barism : they  are  lazy  and  quarrelsome,  and  ape 
the  worse  manners  of  the  M’hites,  though  there  are 
some  honourable  exceptions. 

See  Biittikofer,  Reisehilder  aus  Liberia  (2  vols.  Leyden, 
1890) ; Bourzeix,  La  Repuhlique  de  Liberia  (Paris,  1887); 
and  Wauwermans,  Liberia  (Brussels,  1885). 

LiberillS,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  to  the 
see  of  his  native  city  in  352,  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Julius  I.  For  refusing  to  conHrm  the  decree  which 
condemned  Athanasius  he  was  in  355  banished  to 
Thrace  by  the  Emperor  Constantins.  But  three 
years  later  he  returned  to  Rome,  expelled  his  rival, 
Felix  II.,  and  reseated  liimself  on  the  papal  throne. 
He  died  on  24th  September  366.  See  Arius,  and 
Athanasius. 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  {Liber te, 
Egalite,  Fraterniti),  the  motto  of  the  French 
Republic,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion. Equality,  it  should  be  noted,  merely  means 
equality  before  the  law  and  the  absence  of  class 
privileges.  The  motto  gives  title  to  a work  by  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen  (1873).  For  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  see 
Bonnet.  The  custom  of  planting  trees  of  liberty, 
crowned  with  a bonnet  rouge,  became  common 
during  the  Revolution. 

Liberty  of  the  Press.  See  Press. 
Libidibi.  See  Dividivi. 

Libourne,  a town  in  the  French  department 
of  Gironde,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isle  with  the 
tidal  Dordogne,  22  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Bordeaux. 
It  is  one  of  the  ancient  free  towns  founded  by 
the  English,  about  1269.  Woollens  and  military 
clothing  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1872)  12,713; 
(1891)  14,245. 

Libra,  the  seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.v.). 

Library.  As  soon  as  men  were  so  far  advanced 
in  civilisation  as  to  commit  their  thoughts  to  writing 
in  any  portable  form,  whether  on  papyrus,  bricks, 
parchment,  or  paper,  there  were  books  and  con- 
sequently libraries.  The  first  of  such  libraries 
would  probably  be  the  collection  of  sacred  books 
belonging  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  under  the 
care  of  priests.  The  archives  of  the  state  would 
also  be  gathered  together  in  the  palaces  of  princes 
accessible  only  to  a privileged  few.  But  public 
libraries  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term — in- 
stituted for  the  purposes  of  research  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge — have  existed  in  the  most  remote 
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antiquity.  As  early  as  3800  years  B.C.,  according 
to  Professor  Sayce,  Sargon  L,  the  Semitic  ruler  of 
Accad,  founded  such  a libraiy  in  that  city.  Here 
was  deposited  the  great  work  of  Babylonian  astro- 
nomy, The  Observations  of  Bel,  which  in  later  recen- 
sions has  come  down  to  our  day.  The  name  of  the 
keeper  of  Sargon’s  library,  Ibni-sarru,  the  most 
ancient  librarian  on  record,  is  preserved  to  us  on 
his  seal,  which  is  still  extant.  Libraries  of  a 
similar  kind  were  formed  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
Babylonia.  Their  contents,  or  copies  and  transla- 
tions made  from  them,  were  finally  gathered  together 
to  enrich  the  more  famous  Assyrian  library  estab- 
lished in  the  palace  of  Koyunjik  at  Nineveh 
by  Assurbanipal.  This  great'  library  was  rich  in 
history,  astronomy,  grammar,  sacred  hymns,  and 
legends,  and  the  science  of  divination  and  demon- 
ology. The  books  were  on  brick  tablets,  papyrus, 
and  leather.  The  number  of  tablets  is  estimated 
by  M.  Menant  at  about  10,000,  making  some  500 
of  our  modern  I'olumes  of  500  pages  in  4to.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  tablets,  as  is  well  kno^ATi, 
have  been  recovered  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  library  of  Assurbanipal  was  in- 
tended for  the  public  good.  In  a note  appended 
to  a grammatical  treatise  the  king  says  : ‘ I have 
written  it  upon  tablets  ...  I have  placed  it  in 
my  palace  for  the  instruction  of  my  subjects.’ 
The  books  were  methodically  arranged  and  num- 
bered, and  the  reader  requiring  a volume  handed 
to  the  librarian  a ticket  inscribed  with  the  requisite 
number. 

In  ancient  Egypt  there  was  an  immense  litera- 
ture, and  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  the  library  of 
King  Osymandyas,  identified  with  Raineses  I.,  as 
having  over  its  door  the  inscription,  ‘ Dispensary 
of  the  Soul.’  At  a later  period  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt  vied  with  the  kings  of  Pergamus  in  forming 
magnificent  collections.  An  account  of  those  estab- 
lished in  Alexandria  has  already  been  given  (see 
Alexandrian  Library).  Of  the  libraries  in 
Greece  we  know  very  little.  Pisistratus  is  the  most 
ancient  collector  named  by  Greek  historians,  and 
Aristotle,  who  left  behind  him  a large  library,  is 
said  to  have  inspired  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  with 
the  taste  for  collecting. 

It  is  characteristic  of  ancient  Rome  that  the  first 
great  libraries  of  the  city  should  have  been  formed 
of  tbe  spoils  of  war.  jEmilius  Paulus  brought  to 
Rome  about  168  B.C.  the  library  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  Lucullus  formed  a large  collection  of 
books  Avhich  he  liberally  threw  open  to  all  scholars ; 
but  the  first  public  library,  properly  so  called, 
appears  to  have  been  that  established  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  39  B.C.,  which  he  appropriately  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Liberty.  Julius  Cmsar  intended  to 
erect  a public  library,  but  left  his  design  to  be 
carried  out  by  Augustus,  who  founded  two,  the 
Octavian  and  the  Palatine.  Other  emperors  were 
zealous  in  adding  to  the  number.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  Ulpian  Library,  instituted  by  Trajan. 
At  Byzantium  Constantine  began  to  collect  the 
Christian  books  wbich  had  escaped  the  destructive 
inquisition  of  Diocletian. 

After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  the  work  of 
building  up  libraries  had  to  be  begun  de  novo.  The 
ravages  of  fire  and  war  had  substantially  destroyed 
the  ancient  collections.  The  classical  literature  Avas 
naturally  neglected  by  the  Christians,  Avhose  own 
literature  had  suffered  largely  from  the  hostility  of 
the  pagans.  But  the  germs  of  our  modern  libraries 
Avere  laid  in  tlie  cloister.  The  monks  of  the  order 
of  St  Benedict  especially  Avere  the  collectors,  trans- 
lators, and  bookmakers  of  the  early  middle  ages. 
England  may  be  said  in  this  matter  to  have  led 
the  Avay.  The  monasteries  of  Canterbury,  York, 
Croyland,  Whitby,  and  Durham  Avere  at  an  early 
date  possessed  of  good  libraries.  Alcuin,  when  at 
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Tours,  urged  Charlemagne,  who  was  zealous  in 
the  restoration  of  learning,  to  send  into  Britain 
for  books.  Among  the  more  famous  libraides 
abroad  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  monastic 
communities  at  Fulda,  Corvei,  and  St  Gall  in 
Germany,  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  Fleury  and 
Clugny  in  France.  The  books  here  stored  were 
naturally  in  large  part  theological,  though  the 
Latin  classics  were  not  neglected.  A good  idea 
of  the  contents  of  such  libraries  may  be  gathered 
from  the  catalogue  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
and  some  other  similar  lists  printed  by  Edwards 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Libraries.  It  is  said  that  no 
less  than  600  catalogues  of  monastic  collections  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Munich. 

The  period  of  decline  in  monastic  learning  in 
Europe  generally  coincided  with  the  revival  of 
classical  studies  and  of  secular  literature  ; and  the 
collecting  of  books  once  more  became  the  honour- 
able ambition  of  princes  and  private  persons. 
Italy  was  in  this  respect  especially  distinguished. 
Coluccio,  chancellor  of  Florence,  himself  a great 
collector,  wrote  a treatise  urging  the  establishment 
of  public  libraries.  Niccolo  Nicoli  at  his  death  in 
1436  bequeathed  his  library  for  public  use.  Fol- 
lowing these  examples  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  formed  a 
magnificent  library.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
did  the  same  ; and  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  left 
at  his  death  in  1490  a collection  of  50,000  volumes. 
Ajuong  private  collectors,  at  an  earlier  date  in 
Great  Britain,  Richard  Aungerville  (q.v.).  Bishop 
of  Durham,  must  not  be  omitted,  nor  Guy  de  Beau- 
champ, Earl  of  Warwick,  who  in  1315  bequeathed 
a collection,  chiefly  of  romances,  to  Bordesly 
Abbey,  Worcestershire. 

Britain  was,  however,  but  slightly  touched  with 
the  spirit  of  the  literary  revival  which  elsewhere  led 
to  the  zealous  gathering  together  of  the  relics  of 
antiquity.  The  destruction  of  monasteries  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  Reformers  led  rather  to  a reckless 
destruction  of  books,  and  the  16th  century  was  a 
dark  age  in  the  library  history  of  the  nation. 
Henry  VII.  had  possessed  a collection  of  three  or 
four  hundred  choice  volumes.  Henry  VIII.,  while 
he  was  disbursing  nearly  £11,000  on  jewellery,  was 
content  to  spend  £124  on  books  and  binding. 
Edward  VI.  did  something,  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
very  little,  towards  increasing  the  royal  library. 
Archbishop  Parker  and  others  made  a great  ettbrt 
to  induce  Queen  Elizabeth  to  form  a public  library 
after  the  pattern  ‘ set  us  by  the  more  civilised 
nations,  as  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,’  but 
without  success.  Tlie  want  of  a national  library 
continued  to  be  felt  for  another  century  and  a half. 
In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  writer  of  a 
pamphlet,  said  to  be  Richard  Bentley,  then  keeper  of 
the  royal  library,  describes  it  as  having  been  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and 
since  ‘ fallen  into  decay  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
the  crown  and  the  whole  nation.  ’ He  proposes  that 
there  should  be  a new  royal  library  erected  and 
supported  by  a yearly  revenue  settled  on  it  by 
parliament.  The  proposal  was  not  carried  out,  but 
in  1759  George  II.  incorporated  the  library,  then 
containing  about  12,000  volumes,  with  the  recently- 
founded  collection  of  the  British  Museum  (q.v.). 

Meanwhile,  during  the  17th  century,  many  im- 
portant collegiate  and  local  libraries  were  founded 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
founded  the  great  library  which  bears  his  name 
at  the  O.xford  University  in  1602 ; and  while  he 
was  ransacking  the  London  bookstalls  for  his  pur- 
ose  he  encountered  Archbishop  Ussher,  who  was 
ent  on  the  same  errand  on  behalf  of  the  newly- 
established  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
( 1601 ).  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  over  400,000 
printed  volumes  and  30,000  MSS.  The  university 
of  Edinburgh,  a little  later  (1627),  received  a 


valuable  accession  to  its  collection  from  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century 
( 1682)  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  entrusted  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  the  task  of  building  up  their 
library.  The  university  library  of  Cambridge  had 
been  founded  in  the  loth  century,  but  received  a 
considerable  addition  by  a benefaction  of  George  I. 
It  is  now  estimated  to  contain  more  than  200,000 
volumes.  In  London  Archbishop  Bancroft  founded 
the  Lambeth  Library  in  1610  ; and  Sion  College,  a 
guild  of  the  clergy  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 
founded  a library  in  1629.  Good  libraries  were 
also  established  in  some  of  the  English  towns 
— Leicester,  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  notably  Man- 
chester, where  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1653  founded 
for  public  use  a library  which  at  one  time  was 
larger  than  any  out  of  London  and  the  two  uni- 
versity cities.  The  minor  libraries  of  the  several 
colleges  of  the  universities,  and  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  also  deserve  mention,  for,  though  not  always 
large  in  number  of  volumes,  they  often  contain 
valuable  collections  on  special  subjects,  manu- 
scripts, rare  printed  books,  and  incunabula. 

All  these  libraries,  as  a rule,  possessed  little  or 
no  endowments,  and  depended  largely  for  their 
growth  upon  private  donations.  Bodley,  however, 
obtained  from  the  Stationers’  Hall  in  1610  a grant 
of  all  books  there  entered.  By  an  act  of  parliament, 
14  Chas.  11.  chap.  33  (1662),  printers  were  ordered 
to  present  copies  of  such  books  to  both  universities 
and  the  royal  library.  The  Copyright  Act  of  8 
Anne,  chap.  20  (1710)  required  nine  copies  to  be 
provided  for  the  royal  library,  then  at  St  James’s, 
the  two  English  universities,  the  four  Scottish 
universities,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh, 
and  Sion  College,  London.  The  privilege  attached 
to  the  royal  library  passed  with  the  gift  of  its 
books  to  the  British  Museum.  After  the  legisla- 
tive union  with  Ireland  it  was  extended  (41  Geo. 
III.  chap.  107 ) to  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  King’s  Inn,  Dublin — thus  making  in  all 
a tax  upon  publishers  of  eleven  copies.  The  num- 
ber M'as,  however,  in  1835  reduced  to  five ; and  a 
yearly  grant  in  compensation  was  made  to  the 
other  six  libraries,  based  on  a calculation  of  the 
average  value  of  the  books  received  by  them 
through  the  copyright  tax  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  From  this  grant  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity receives  £575  ; Glasgow,  £707  ; St  Andrews, 
£6.30  ; Aberdeen,  £320 ; King’s  Inn,  Dublin,  £435  ; 
and  Sion  College,  £363. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  we  hear  of 
the  first  circulating  library  established  in  London. 
One  was  opened  in  Birmingham  by  Hutton  in  1757. 
About  the  same  time  a proprietary  library  made 
its  appearance  in  Liverpool.  The  Leeds  library,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  Dr  Priestley  took  a pro- 
minent part,  dates  from  1768.  It  now  contains  about 
80,000  voluTues.  Great  Biitain  still  remained  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century  far  behind  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  number  and  value  as  well  as 
the  accessibility  of  its  libraries.  More  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  Bishop  Bale  lamented  that  there 
was  not  in  each  county  at  least  one  library  ‘ for  the 
preservation  of  noble  works,  and  preferment  of 
good  learning.’  In  the  next  century  John  Evelyn 
declared  that  Paris  alone  M'as  able  to  show  more 
libraries  than  all  the  three  nations  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  even  after  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Museum,  Gibbon  was  so  little  contented  with  its 
abundance  that  he  recorded  his  opinion  that  ‘ the 
gi-eatest  city  in  the  world  is  still  destitute  of  a public 
library.’  But  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
interest  in  the  subject  was  awakened,  and  a great 
movement  took  place  in  the  direction  of  extending 
and  popularising  libraries.  While  a royal  com- 
mission was  enquiring  into  the  management  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  1849  a select  committee,  on  the 
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motion  of  William  Ewart,  M.P.  for  Dumfries,  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  report  on 
the  best  means  of  ‘ extending  the  establishment  of 
libraries  freely  open  to  the  public,  especially  in 
large  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.’  Before 
this  committee  was  laid  a map  of  Europe  ( printed 
in  the  report)  exhibiting  by  various  shades  the 
relative  provision  of  books,  in  libraries  publicly 
accessible,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the 
several  countries.  On  this  map  the  smaller  Ger- 
man states  are  represented  by  the  lightest  lines, 
indicating  the  richest  supply,  and  Great  Britain 
with  the  darkest  shade  or  poorest  provision.  The 
statistics  furnished  in  illustration  showed  that  in 
Saxony  for  every  hundred  inhabitants  there  Avere 
417  books  ; in  Denmark,  412  ; in  Bavaria,  339  ; in 
Tuscany,  261  ; in  Prussia,  200 ; in  Austria,  167 ; 
in  France,  129  ; in  Belgium,  95 ; while  in  Great 
Britain  there  were  only  53  books  to  every  hundred 
inhabitants.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  1850  the 
British  Museum  in  point  of  magnitude  stood  fourth 
in  the  list  of  European  libraries.  It  now  holds  the 
second  place.  The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  of  the  European  libraries  at  tliat  time 
containing  over  400,000  volumes  in  the  course  of 
the  next  thirty-one  years  : 

1850.  1881. 

Paris,  National  Library 824,000 2,370,000 

Munich,  Royal  Library 600,000 1,026,000 

St  Petersburg,  Imperial  Library 446,000 1,026,000 

London,  British  Museum 485,000 1,550.000 

Copenhagen,  Royal  Library 412,000 490,000 

Berlin,  Royal  Library 410,000 766,000 

Mr  Ewart’s  bill,  giving  power  to  certain  districts 
to  establish  free  libraries  and  to  tax  the  inhabit- 
ants for  that  purpose,  passed  into  law  in  1850,  and 
has  since  been  supplemented,  amended,  and  e.x- 
tended  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  by  the  acts  of  1855, 
1866,  1871,  1877,  1884,  1887,  and  1889.  It  is  applic- 
able to  any  borough,  district,  or  parish,  ivhatever 
the  amount  of  population  ; a meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers may  be  obtained  by  the  requisition  of  ten 
of  their  number  addressed  to  the  town-council  or 
other  local  board,  and  the  adoption  of  the  act  is 
decided  by  a majority  of  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, or,  if  the  local  authorities  prefer  it,  the  ivill  of 
the  majority  may  be  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
voting  papers,  instead  of  the  convening  of  a public 
meeting.  All  such  libraries  ai'e  to  be  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge.  Some  of  the  larger  towns  at 
once  took  advantage  of  the  act.  Manchester  led 
the  way  in  1852.  The  libraries  of  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  were  opened  in  1860.  Each  of  these 
libraries  now  contains  more  than  100,000  volumes. 
Yet  the  movement  did  not  become  general  for  many 
years.  In  1868  there  were  only  fourteen  libraries 
established  under  the  acts.  Ten  years  later  the 
number  had  increased  to  eighty-one.  A complete 
list  of  places  where  the  acts  have  been  adopted, 
with  the  dates  of  their  adoption,  furnished  by  Mi- 
Greenwood  in  his  ‘ Public  Libraries,’  brings  the 
number  in  June  1890  up  to  208.  Before  1886  there 
were  only  two  parishes  in  London  provided  with 
free  libraries.  In  1890  there  were  twenty-one  estab- 
lished within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolis. 

The  English  act  Avas  extended  to  Scotland  in 
1854,  and  the  first  town  to  profit  by  it  Avas 
Airdrie.  The  free  library  of  Dundee  Avas  founded 
in  1866,  and  has  70,000  volumes,  spending  annu- 
ally £1000.  Edinburgh  Avas  comparatively  rich  in 
libraries  belonging  to  professional  bodies  and 
learned  societies,  and  Avas  slow  to  adopt  the  acts. 
There  is  in  Edinburgh  or  elseAvhere  in  Scotland  no 
national  library  supported  by  the  exchequer  as  in 
Ireland  ; but  the  Advocates’  Library,  noAv  counting 
320,000  volumes,  being  liberally  throAvn  open  to  all 
students,  served  many  of  the  purposes  of  such  a 
library ; and  the  Signet  Library,  a general  collec- 

tion  as  Avell  as  a legal  library  {82,000  vols.  in  all), 
founded  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  H.M.  Signet,  Avas  easy  of  access  to  strangers. 
The  university  library  contains  180,000  volumes. 
In  1886,  hoAvever,  the  city  Avas  persuaded  by  the 
munificent  donation  of  Mr  AndreAV  Carnegie  to 
establish  the  Free  Public  Library,  Avhich  Avas 
opened  with  50,000  volumes  in  June  1890.  Glas- 
gow is  still  without  a library  under  the  acts,  but 
the  deficiency  is  in  small  part  supplied  by  the 
Mitchell  Library,  founded  by  a bequest  of  the  late 
Stephen  Mitchell,  and  opened  in  1877.  This 
library,  Avhich  has  rapidly  groAvn  and  is  specially 
rich  in  local  literature  and  Scottish  poetry,  now 
contains  over  80,000  volumes.  It  is  open  to  all 
persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  Dublin  the  library  of  Trinity  College  retains 
the  copyright  privilege,  and  has  223,000  volumes. 
The  King’s  Inn  library,  founded  in  1787,  Avhich, 
as  has  been  said,  had  the  copyright  tax  commuted 
for  an  annual  sum,  is  comparatively  small  (60,000), 
and  restricted  to  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  National  Library  of  Ireland,  established  in 
Dublin  in  1877,  and  transferred  to  a neAV  building 
in  1890,  Avas  formed  in  part  by  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  noAV  numbers  100,000 
volumes.  It  Avas  placed  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  South  Kensington,  and  is  in  receipt  of 
an  annual  grant  of  £1000  for  the  jjurchase  of  books. 

France  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  provincial  libraries  open  to  the  public, 
while  its  capital  is  better  provided  than  any  other 
city  in  Europe.  The  Bibliothfeque  Nationale, 
Avhich  is  the  largest  in  the  Avorld,  is  of  ancient 
origin,  and  contains  the  collections  of  many  French 
kings.  Its  modern  history  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  librarianship  of  De  Thou.  In  1617  it 
obtained  the  right  of  tAvo  copies  of  every  book 
published  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
century  it  Avas  throAvn  open  to  the  public.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  contained  250,000 
printed  books,  83,000  MSS.,  and  1,500,000  engrav- 
ings. The  Revolution  enriched  it  Avith  many  for- 
feited collections  of  private  persons  and  religious 
communities ; and  Napoleon  augmented  the  gov- 
ernment grant  for  purchases.  The  number  of  its 
volumes  is  noAV  Avell  over  three  million.  Fourteen 
other  libraries,  most  of  Avhich  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  to  all  of  Avhich  access  can  be  obtained 
Avithout  difficulty,  add  about  1,200,000  to  the 
number  of  volumes  available  to  the  Parisian  reader. 
There  are,  moreover,  a number  of  municipal 
libraries  in  the  city.  The  most  notable  provincial 
libraries,  from  many  of  Avhich  books  are  lent  out, 
are — taking  them  in  the  order  of  magnitude — 
those  of  Bordeaux,  Grenoble,  Aix,  Nantes,  Besan- 
con,  Rouen,  Troyes,  and  Douai ; the  first  number- 
ing 300,000  volumes,  and  the  last  over  100,000. 
An  important  feature  of  the  bibliothecal  system  of 
France  is  the  school  library.  In  1862  it  Avas 
ordered  that  to  every  primary  school  in  the  countrA' 
there  should  be  attached  a library,  under  the  care 
of  the  schoolmaster,  for  the  use  of  the  children,  their 
parents,  and  others.  They  are  supported  partly 
by  the  department  and  partly  by  a government 
grant.  In  1882  there  Avere  already  established 
under  this  system  20,000  of  these  school  libraries. 

Throughout  the  German  empire  the  several  state 
libraiies  and  the  universities  are  Avell  provided 
Avith  books,  Avhich  in  many  cases  can  be  borroAved 
for  use  outside  the  libraries.  Berlin  has  over 
seventy  libraries.  The  royal  library,  founded  in 
1659,  Avas  opened  to  the  public  in  1661.  A feAV  years 
later  it  became  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  book 
published  Avithin  the  royal  dominion,  and  it  spends 
£4800  a year  on  purchases.  It  noAv  contains  about 
800,000  volumes.  The  royal  libiary  at  Munich 
OAves  its  origin  to  Albert  V. , Duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
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the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  the  largest 
collection  in  Germany,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
incunabula.  The  number  of  printed  volumes  con- 
tained in  it  is  estimated  to  exceed  a million,  and  it 
possesses  some  26,000  MSS.  In  Dresden  there  are 
forty-nine  libraries.  Tlie  royal  library,  founded 
in  the  16th  century,  now  contains  500,000  volumes. 
About  10,000  volumes  are  annually  lent  out  to 
500  borrowers.  The  royal  library  of  Stuttgart 
is  an  example  of  rapid  growth.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1765,  and  in  1880  boasted  of  jjossessing 
about  425,000  printed  books  and  3800  MSS.  It 
enjoys  the  cojry  privilege  of  Wlirtemberg.  The 
annual  number  of  borrowers  is  about  1800,  and  the 
books  lent  out  17,000.  In  the  Darmstadt  library 
there  are  half-a-niillion  volumes,  and  as  many  in 
the  university  of  Leipzig.  The  universities  of 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Heidel- 
berg, Munich,  Tubingen,  and  Wilrzburg  contain 
from  200,000  to  400,000  volumes  each  ; while  Stras- 
burg  University  library,  burned  in  1870,  in  twenty 
years’  time  counted  640,000. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  universities  of  Cracow 
and  Gratz,  both  open  to  the  public,  contain 
over  100,000  volumes,  and  that  of  Budapest 
nearly  half-a-million.  In  Vienna  the  imperial 
library,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
in  1440,  acquired  a large  portion  of  the  famous 
library  of  Corvinus,  and  since  1808  has  been 
entitled  to  the  copy  privilege  of  all  books  pub- 
lished within  the  empire.  It  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  500,000  volumes,  of  which  20,000  are 
MSS.  The  university  in  the  same  city  is  also  in 
possession  of  the  cojjy  privilege,  and  has  about 

300,000  volumes,  which  are  freely  lent  out.  Alto- 
getlier  there  are  in  Vienna  more  than  a hundred 
libraries. 

Italy,  as  might  be  expected,  is  rich  in  old 
libraries,  in  incunabula,  and  manuscripts.  The 
national  library  of  Florence  has  over  400,000 
volumes,  the  national  library  of  Milan  has  300,000, 
and  that  of  Venice  has  the  same.  The  royal  library 
of  Parma  has  nearly  200,000,  and  Milan  possesses 
two  libraries  with  as  many.  The  universities  of 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Turin  have 
libraries  of  the  first  class.  But  all  these  yield  in 
interest  to  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  which  is 
probably  the  oldest  in  Europe.  In  mere  number 
of  books  it  is  exceeded  by  many,  but  its  220,000 
printed  volumes  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
its  25,000  MSS.  include  some  of  the  most 
precious  in  the  world.  The  Vatican  is  the  private 
library  of  the  pope,  but  scholars  can  gain  access 
to  it  by  permission.  As  yet,  unfortunately,  the 
want  of  catalogues  is  a drawback  to  its  usefulness. 
In  Rome,  also,  the  public  library,  Vittorio  Emau- 
uele,  to  which  has  been  joined  the  Bibliotheca 
Casanatense,  founded  by  Cardinal  Casanata  in 
1700,  was  made  up  in  great  part  from  the  old 
Jesuit  library  of  the  Collegio  Romano  and  other 
suppressed  religious  institutions,  and  now  contains 
about  half-a-million  printed  volumes  and  7500 
MSS.  The  confiscated  monastic  libraries  helped 
largely  to  swell  the  aggregate  numher  of  volumes 
available  for  public  use.  In  1875  it  appears  that 
650  of  these  collections  were  added  to  the  contents 
of  public  libraries  already  in  existence,  while  as 
many  as  1050  were  used  for  the  formation  of  more 
than  400  new  communal  libraries.  In  Italy  all 
the  public  libraries,  thirty-two  in  number,  including 
the  national  libraries,  the  university  libraries,  and 
the  collections  of  certain  academies,  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  their  internal  management,  even  to  the 
compilation  of  their  catalogues,  the  keeping  of 
registers,  and  the  purchase  of  books,  is  regulated 
by  a code  of  rules  emanating  from  the  state. 

In  Spain  the  national  library  at  Madrid  is  of  the 


largest  class,  with  10,000  MSS.  and  more  than 

400.000  printed  volumes.  It  enjoys  the  copy- 
right privilege  for  all  books  published  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Escorial,  though  much  smaller, 
is  valuable,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
university  library  of  Salamanca.  The  national 
library  of  Lisbon  has  as  many  MSS.  as  that  of 
Madrid,  and  half  as  many  printed  books.  The 
large  municipal  library  of  Oporto,  founded  in  1833, 
was  enriched  by  the  collections  of  suppressed 
religious  houses.  Both  these  libraries  claim 
copies  of  all  books  published  in  Portugal. 

In  Belgium  there  are  ten  large  libraries  open  to 
the  public.  The  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Brussels 
( with  which  Avere  incorporated  the  ancient  library 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  a large  part  of  the 
Bollandists’  collection)  contains  more  than  350,000 
volumes,  30,000  MSS.,  and  100,000  prints.  The 
privilege  of  copyright  is  accorded  to  publishers 
only  on  the  condition  of  their  presenting  copies 
of  their  publication  to  this  library.  The  university 
libraries  of  Ghent  and  Louvain  contain  over  250,000 
volumes,  and  that  of  Liege  more  than  100,000. 

In  Holland  there  are  libraries,  open  to  all 
inquirers,  containing  from  100,000  to  more  than 
double  that  number  in  Amsterdam,  the  Hague 
(royal  library),  Leyden,  and  Utrecht. 

In  Denmark  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen, 
begun  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  has  more 
than  half-a-million  of  Amlumes,  including  a rich 
collection  of  incunabula  and  18,000  MSS.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  1793,  and  exacts 
two  copies  of  all  books  published  in  the  kingdom. 
The  university  library  in  tlie  same  city  has  about 

250.000  printed  volumes  and  4000  MSS.,  and  also 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  national  copy  tax. 

The  largest  collection  in  Sweden  is  the  royal 
library  of  Stockholm,  with  about  270,000  volumes. 
The  university  library  of  Upsala  is  not  far  behind. 
The  university  library  of  Christiania,  in  Norway, 
contains  about  250,000  volumes. 

In  Russia  the  universities  of  Dorpat,  Helsingfors, 
Kieff,  Moscow,  and  St  Petersburg  liave  libraries 
of  more  than  100,000  volumes  each,  but  they  are 
not  generally  open  to  other  than  members  of  the 
several  bodies.  The  imperial  library  at  St  Peters- 
burg, founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
is,  however,  open  to  all  persons  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  number  of  its  printed  books  as 
Avell  as  manuscripts  it  surpasses  the  royal  library 
of  Munich,  possessing  as  it  does  about  1,152,000 
printed  volumes  and  about  26,000  MSS.,  some  of 
Avhich  are  of  the  highest  value.  Here  is  preserved 
the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus.  This  library  has 
grown  largely  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  It  has  more  than  doubled  since  1850. 
In  1810  the  law  required  tAvo  copies  of  every 
publication  in  the  empire  to  be  deposited  here. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  not  had  the 
opportunities  of  Europe  in  the  gradual  accumulation 
01  i)rincely  collections  in  the  co>irse  of  centuries, 
or  the  advantages  possessed  by  France  or  Italy  in 
the  more  recent  appropriation  of  the  books  and 
treasures  of  monastic  houses.  Moreover,  the 
States,  until  1850,  showed  comparatively  little 
interest  in  the  institution  of  public  libraries  outside 
the  universities.  In  that  year  the  total  number  of 
libraries  containing  5000  volumes  or  upAvards  Avhich 
could  be  said  to  be  accessible  to  the  public  Avas 
estimated  at  eighty-one,  containing  among  them 
an  aggregate  of  980,413  volumes — considerably  less 
than  the  total  number  of  volumes  to  be  found  in 
the  single  city  of  Paris.  The  movement  in  favour 
of  free  public  libraries  took  place  in  America  about 
the  same  time  as  in  England,  and  since  that  date 
noAvhere  has  the  accumulation  of  books  been  so 
rapid  as  in  the  States,  and  noAvhere  has  the 
economy  and  management  of  free  public  libraries 
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been  carried  to  greater  perfection.  In  1876  the 
number  of  public  libraries  registered  was  3842, 
containing  upwards  of  12,569,000  volumes.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  no  library 
in  the  States  with  as  many  as  75,000  volumes. 
In  1890  there  were  at  least  a dozen  with  over  100,000. 
Among  the  older  collections  the  most  notable  is 
that  of  Harvard  University,  established  in  1638. 
In  1850  it  was  estimated  to  contain  in  all  72,000 
volumes.  The  number  has  now  risen  to  more  than 

250.000,  and  it  increases  at  the  rate  of  7000  volumes 
annually.  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  which  had  in 
1850  some  21,000  volumes,  now  has  about  180,000. 
Official  libraries  have  been  formed  in  connection 
with  every  state,  to  which  admission  is  free.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  library  of  the  state  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  numbering  about  140,000  volumes. 
The  library  of  congress  at  Washington,  which 
includes  the  scientific  collection  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  is  the  national  library  of  the 
United  States.  It  claims,  under  the  copyright 
laws,  two  copies  of  every  publication,  and  has  in 
addition  an  annual  grant  from  congress  of  nearly 
$60,000.  The  building  now  in  course  of  erection 
will  when  completed  be  the  largest  national  library 
in  any  country.  Of  the  free  town  libraries  the 
most  important  is  that  of  Boston,  founded  in  1852. 
In  1881  it  had  395,000  volumes,  and  now  has 

620.000.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  433  libraries, 
with  a gross  total  of  about  two  million  volumes. 
Other  great  libraries  have  been  established  and  en- 
dowed for  public  use  by  the  munificence  of  private 
individuals.  The  Astor  Library  at  New  York, 
founded  by  Jacob  Astor  and  augmented  by  his  son 
and  grandson,  was  opened  in  1854,  and  was  able 
to  spend  on  books  $18,000  a year.  The  Lenox 
Library,  also  at  New  York,  was  established  in 
1870  by  Mr  James  Lenox,  Avho  left  an  endowment 
of  over  a million  dollars.  The  Astor,  Lenox,  and 
Tilden  Libraries  were  incoiporated  by  a law  of 
1895  into  one  having  4,000,000  volumes  and  an 
endowment  of  $8,000,000.  Another  notable  dona- 
tion was  the  Newberry  bequest,  which  became 
available  in  1885,  of  more  than  tv'o  million  dollars 
for  the  establishment  of  a free  public  library  in  the 
north  division  of  Chicago. 

In  Canada,  as  yet,  there  are  but  few  public 
libraries.  That  of  Toronto,  established  in  1883, 
has,  however,  been  a marked  success.  It  now 
contains  about  58,000  volumes.  The  library  of 
parliament  at  Ottawa,  founded  in  1815,  has  over 
100,000  volumes.  In  Australasia  the  libi'ary  move- 
ment is  striking  deeper  root.  It  was  calculated  in 
1887  that  there  was  a public  library  in  Victoria  for 
every  4800  of  the  inhabitants,  as  against  one  for 
every  277,000  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are 
in  Victoria  425  libraries.  The  Melbourne  public 
library,  founded  in  1853,  has  by  the  Copyright  Act 
of  Victoria  privileges  like  those  possessed  by  the 
British  Museum,  and  contains  430,000  volumes, 
l)amphlets,  and  parts.  In  South  Australia  there 
are  140  public  libraries,  and  in  New  South  Wales 
160.  In  1896  there  were  in  New  Zealand  304,  and 
in  Tasmania  40  libraries. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  a large  one.  Mono- 
graphs have  been  written  on  the  principal  libraries, 
ancient  and  modern  ; and  reports  on  the  national  libraries 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  bv  the  governments 
of  France,  Italy,  United  States,  &c.  The  most  complete 
general  history  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  series  of 
works  by  Mr  Edwards,  already  referred  to.  Memoirs  of 
Libraries  (2  vols.  8vo,  1859),  Libraries  and  Founders 
of  Libraries  (1865),  Free  Town  Libraries  (1869);  and 
Free  Puhlie  Libraries,  by  T.  Greenwood  (3d  ed.  Lond. 
1890 ).  See  also  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Libraries  (1849,  357  pp.  fob);  an  international 
list  of  libraries  (Leip.  1890),  by  P.  E.  Richter ; How  to 
Form  a Library,  by  H.  B.  Wheatley  (1886);  The 
lAbrary,  by  A.  Lang  (1888) ; G.  F.  Chambers,  Digest  of 
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the  Laws  of  Pvblie  Libraries  ( 1889 ) ; the  little  treatise 
of  Mr  J.  D.  Mullins  on  Free  Libraries  and  JVeivs  Rooms. 
On  the  subject  of  library  management  and  cognate  sub- 
jects much  practical  information  will  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  The  Library  Journal  (1876  to  the  present 
time).  New  York;  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  The  LAbrary,  the  present  organ  of  the  association, 
edited  by  Mr  M'Alister.  Petzholdt’s  Kateihismas  der 
Bibliothekenlehre  will  be  found  a useful  hand-book. 
Compare  also  the  articles  Bibhography,  Books,  Book- 
binding, Indexing,  &c. 

Libration  (from  Lat.  libra,  ‘ a balance,’  mean- 
ing an  oscillating  motion),  a term  denoting  certain 
movements  of  the  moon,  chiefly  apparent,  which 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  apparent  position 
of  the  lunar  formations.  A short  study  of  these 
reveals  puzzling  changes  in  their  place  from  night 
to  night.  Those  near  the  edge  of  the  disc  disappear 
and  reappear  in  a seemingly  irregular  way,  while 
central  formations  approach  or  leave  the  centre  in 
harmony  with  this  motion.  These  appearances  are 
due  to  an  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  by  which 
its  globe  seems  to  turn  slightly  round  to  each  side 
alternately,  so  that  we  see  a little  further  round 
her  globe  on  all  sides  in  turn  than  we  would  do 
if  she  kept  absolutely  the  same  face  towards  us. 
This  motion,  as  it  refers  to  the  north  and  south 
edges  of  the  moon’s  disc,  is  called  libration  in  lati- 
tude ; as  it  refers  to  the  east  and  west  edges,  it  is 
called  libration  in  longitude.  The  libration  in  lati- 
tude arises  from  the  inclination  of  both  the  lunar 
equator  and  orbit  to  the  ecliptic.  From  the  i-elation 
between  these  two  factors  their  effects  always  rein- 
force each  other,  so  that  when  the  moon  rises  above 
the  ecliptic  in  her  orbit  she  also  inclines  her  under 
side  to  us,  and  when  below  the  ecliptic,  her  upper 
side.  The  libration  in  longitude  arises  from  the  un- 
equal speed  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  (see  Moon) 
combined  with  her  sensibly  uniform  rotation.  She 
is  thus  sometimes  before  or  behind  her  mean  place, 
and  we  can  see  a little  round  her  west  or  east  edge 
respectively.  An  observer  at  the  north  or  south  pme 
of  the  earth  will  also  from  his  position  see  a little 
round  the  north  or  south  edge  of  the  moon’s  disc,  and 
for  intermediate  positions  the  effect  has  intermediate 
values.  In  the  same  way  an  observer  in  the  tropics 
will  see  further  round  the  west  or  east  edges  of  the 
moon,  as  he  is  carried  from  west  to  east  by  the 
earth’s  rotation.  These  effects  are  known  as  the 
diurnal  or  parallactic  libration.  The  maximum 
libration  in  longitude  is  nearly  6°  50'.  That  in 
latitude  equals  7°  53'.  The  diurnal  libration  maj’’ 
rise  to  1°  2'.  These  numbers  refer  to  the  apparent 
displacement  of  lunar  markings  in  lunar  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Libretto  (Ital.,  ‘little  book’),  the  book  of  an 
opera.  In  too  many  cases  it  is  deplorable,  from 
the  absence  of  any  literary  quality,  plot,  or  con- 
sistency ; and  this  largely  because,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  any  poetic  or  dramatic  powers  were 
forced  into  the  Procrustes’  bed  formed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  musician’s  art.  The  Italian 
librettos  are  especially  poor,  but  many  of  their 
English  and  German  rivals  run  them  hard  in  this 
respect.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  librettists 
have  been  Metastasio,  Calzabigi,  and  Felice  Romano 
in  Italy ; Quinault,  Marmontel,  Scribe,  Barbier, 
Meilhac  and  Halevy,  as  well  as  Sardou,  in  France; 
the  poet  Geibel  (who  wrote  Loreley  for  Mendels- 
sohn) and  Schikaneder  (who  wrote  the  Zauber- 
flbte,  &c.  for  Mozart)  in  Germany;  and  Gay, 
Alfred  Bunn,  Edward  Fitzball,  Theodore  Hook, 
Planche,  and  Gilbert  in  England.  Wagner  stands 
alone,  in  that,  after  the  Flying  Dutchman,  he 
himself  wrote  the  librettos  of  his  great  music- 
dramas,  becoming,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘first 
of  all  a poet.’  Dryden,  AddLson,  Fielding,  Chat- 
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tei’ton,  ‘Monk’  Lewis,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau, 
besides  Sheridan,  Dickens,  and  Mark  Lemon,  have 
attempted  lihretto-writing ; wliile  numerous  sub- 
jects for  operas  have  been  taken  from  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Goethe,  Scott,  Hugo, 
&c. 

Libri-Carrucci,  Guillaume  Brutus  Icilius 
Timoleon,  Count,  mathematician  and  biblio- 
grapher, was  horn  at  Florence,  2d  January  1803. 
When  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  university  of  Pisa. 
But  in  1830,  being  compromised  in  the  Liberal  jjoli- 
tical  movement,  he  fled  to  France  as  a refugee,  and 
thei-e  found  a patron  in  Arago  ( whom  he  afterwards 
attacked  in  a most  spiteful  manner).  He  was 
naturalised,  and  in  1833  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Libraries.  He  was,  more- 
over, decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
appointed  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Savants,  &c. 
An  enthusiastic  bibliomaniac,  he  found  means  to 
collect  a magnificent  library  for  himself ; hut,  be- 
ing accused  of  abstracting  hooks  and  valuable  MSS. 
from  the  public  libraries,  he  fled  to  England.  In 
his  absence  he  was  tried,  and  condemned,  in  June 
1850,  to  ten  years’  iminisonment.  Libri-Carrucci 
was  the  author  of  a learned  Histoire  des  Sciences 
MatMmatiques  en  Italic  (4  vols.  1838-41),  of 
Mimoires  de  Mathimatiques  et  de  Physique  (1829), 
and  other  works.  He  died  on  28th  September  1869 
at  Fiesole  in  Italy. 

Libris,  Ex.  See  Bookplates. 

Libya,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers to  that  portion  of  Africa  (q.v.)  between 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Atlantic. 

Lice  (PediculidcB),  a family  of  small,  Mungless, 
parasitic  insects,  included  beside  bugs,  aphides, 
Coccidse,  &c.  in  the  order  Hemiptera  or  Rhynchota. 
The  body  is  flat,  the  legs  are  short  and  furnished 
with  firmly-grasping  claws,  the  mouth  is  suctorial, 
the  eyes  are  simple.  They  live  on  or  partly  in  the 
skin  of  vertebrates,  usually  mammals,  and  suck 
the  blood  of  their  hosts.  The  pear-shaped  eggs  or 
‘ nits  ’ are  attached  to  hairs, 
feathers,  and  the  like ; the  young 
have  no  metamorphosis,  though 
they  may  moult  as  usual.  Three 
species  occur  on  man.  The  head- 
louse  (Pedicuhts  capitis)  occurs  on 
the  scalp  ; the  body-louse  (P.  vesti- 
menti)  lays  its  eggs  in  clothes,  and 
is  the  P.  tahescentium  of"  the  ‘ lousy 
disease’  in  regard  to  which  many 
fabulous  reports  are  on  record. 
Both  multiply  rapidly  and  give 
Pcdieulus  capitis,  gieat  annoyance,  usually  prevent- 
magnified.  able  by  cleanliness,  and  removable 
by  various  (e.g.  white  precipitate) 
ointments  in  the  first  case,  by  destroying  the  clothes 
in  the  second.  The  ‘crab-louse’  (Phthirius pubis  ox 
inguinalis)  is  fortunately  rarer ; it  occurs  on  various 
parts  of  the  body — pubic  regions,  axilla,  eyebrows, 
&c.  The  true  lice  harboured  by  dogs,  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  &c.  are  referred  to  the  genus  Haeman- 
topinus.  The  ‘bird-lice’ (Mallophaga)  have  mouths 
adajited  for  biting,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above 
familj'  or  even  order,  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  termites  than  to  the  bugs.  A common  and 
large  genus  infesting  birds  is  Philopterus ; species 
of  Trichodectes  occur  on  dogs  and  sheep. 

License.  See  Game,  Dog,  Marriage,  Ex- 
cise, &c. 

Licensing  Laws.  From  an  early  period  the 
English  parliament  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
trade  in  intoxicating  liquors.  That  trade  Avas 


always  the  chief  source  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
excise  duties  and  licenses.  A general  scheme  of 
excise  formed  part  of  Pitt’s  budget  of  1784,  and 
was  embodied  in  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1826, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  existing  law.  In  1880  the 
malt  duty  Avas  abolished  ; but  brewers  and  distillers 
are  still  required  to  take  out  an  excise  license  and 
to  pay  duty  according  to  the  quantity  manu- 
factured. Wholesale  or  retail  dealers  in  beer, 
spirits,  or  Avine  must  also  take  out  a license.  The 
duties  on  retailers’  licenses  Avere  transferred  to  the 
county  councils  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888. 

In  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  Avhole- 
sale  dealer  only  the  excise  license  is  required  ; but 
the  retail  trade  in  liquor  has  been  placed,  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  Every  person  Avho  keeps  or 
intends  to  keep  a public-house  must  obtain  a license 
from  the  magistrates  before  taking  out  his  excise 
license.  An  act  of  1830  permitted  beer  licenses  to 
be  taken  out  Avithout  applying  to  the  magistrates  ; 
but  later  acts  have  brought  all  beer-houses  and 
refreshment- houses  under  their  control.  Under  the 
general  Licensing  Act  of  1828  special  sessions  are 
held  once  a year  for  the  grant  and  reneAval  of 
licenses,  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  year  to 
hear  applications  for  transfer.  In  counties  neAv 
licenses  are  granted  by  the  special  sessions,  but 
they  must  be  confirmed  by  a committee  of  the 
county  justices.  In  borouglis  having  ten  or  more 
acting  justices,  neAv  licenses  are  granted  by  a com- 
mittee and  confirmed  by  the  Avhole  body  of  justices. 
The  license  thus  granted  and  confirmed  is  in  force 
for  a year.  On  applying  for  a reneAval  the  appli- 
cant need  not  attend  in  person  unless  required  by 
the  justices  to  do  so  ; objectors  are  not  heard  unless 
due  notice  has  been  given  to  the  applicant,  and 
evidence  must  be  given  on  oath.  Magistrates  in 
licensing  sessions  are  deemed  to  be  acting  judici- 
ally ; they  must  hear  the  parties  fairly ; but  they 
have  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  any  application, 
and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision  on  the 
application  for  a neAv  license.  Even  a license-holder 
cannot  claim  reneAval  as  a right ; he  has  no  vested 
interest.  But  reneAval  is,  in  fact,  veiy  seldom 
refused  to  persons  of  decent  character,  occupying 
suitable  premises ; and  the  practice  of  the  magis- 
trates has  made  license-holders  so  far  secure  that 
a license  is  treated,  for  certain  purposes,  as  if  it 
Avere  a vested  interest.  Probate  duty  is  paid  on 
the  value  of  a license  held  by  a deceased  person  ; 
but  his  representatives  may  obtain  a return  of  the 
duty  if  the  magistrates  refuse  to  reneAV.  Licenses 
for  the  sale  of  drink  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises 
are  subject  to  rules  less  strict  than  those  Avhich 
apply  to  the  publican’s  license.  The  ‘ off  license  ’ 
requires  no  confirmation  ; and  the  grounds  on 
Avhich  it  may  be  refused  are  limited  and  defined  by 
the  Wine  and  Beerhouse  Act  of  1869.  For  the 
detailed  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, see  Stone’s  Justices’  Manual. 

The  English  licensing  acts  are  complicated  and 
confused ; but  parliament  is  unable  to  deal  Avith 
the  subject  as  a Avhole,  by  reason  of  the  contro- 
versies Avhich  have  been  raised  on  particular  points. 
There  are  noAv  very  feAv  advocates  of  ‘ free  trade  in 
liquor  ; ’ nor  is  there  any  strong  body  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  American  high-license  system,  or  of 
the  ‘Gothenburg  system,’  under  Avhich  the  munici- 
palities Avould  take  over  the  liquor  shops  and 
manage  them  in  the  interest  of  the  community. 
In  England  all  parties  seem  to  admit  that  the 
trade  must  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible.  Mr 
Bruce’s  Act  of  1872  (modified  in  some  of  its  details 
by  tbe  Act  of  1874)  restricted  the  issue  of  neAV 
licenses,  subjected  the  publican’s  trade  to  stricter 
supervision,  increased  the  penalties  for  misconduct. 
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and  shortened  the  hours  within  which  liquor  may 
he  sold.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872  no 
very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  law  ; 
but  the  temperance  party  has  put  forward  various 
schemes  of  local  option,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
enable  a majority  of  the  ratepayers  in  a district  to 
reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  or  even  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  altogether.  In  1890 
the  government  proposed  to  arm  the  county 
councils  with  powers  which  might  have  enabled 
them  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses.  But 
the  scheme  of  compensation  put  forward  by  the 
government  was  so  ill  received  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  drop  their  piroposals. 

In  Scotland  the  licensing  arrangements  intro- 
duced by  the  Home  Drummond  Act  of  1828  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  English  act  of  the  same  year.  The 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  of  1853  introduced  a new 
form  of  magistrates’  certificate  ( since  amended  by 
acts  of  1862  and  1887),  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  between  the  hours  of 
11  P.M.  in  large  towns,  or  10  P.M.  in  the  country, 
and  8 A.M.,  and  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  The 
question  of  grocers’  licenses  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  Scotland,  and  in  1878  a Royal  Commis- 
sion reported  on  the  subject.  See  Dewar’s  Liquor 
Laws  for  Scotland. 

In  Ireland  licensing  authority  is  exercised,  as  a 
general  rule,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  law 
is  similar  to  that  of  England  : it  is,  however,  in 
some  points  more  favourable  to  the  publican.  The 
defects  of  the  law  and  the  laxity  with  which  it  is 
administered  have  led  to  the  multiplication  of 
licensed  houses  of  an  inferior  character.  ‘ Six-day 
licenses  ’ were  introduced  by  an  act  of  1874  ; and  in 
1878  total  closing  on  Sunday  was  made  part  of  the 
law  for  all  Ireland,  except  in  the  five  largest  towns 
in  the  island.  See  Excise,  Inn,  Temperance  ; and 
for  restiictive  legislation  Avith  regard  to  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  British  colonies  and 
in  portions  of  the  United  States,  see  Liquor  Laws. 

Licentiate,  one  of  the  old  university  Degrees 
(q.v.).  Among  Presbyterians  a licentiate  is  a per- 
son licensed  or  authorised  bv  a presbytery  to  preach, 
and  who  thus  becomes  eligible  to  a pastoral  charge. 

Lichen,  the  name  of  a group  of  skin  diseases, 
very  variously  employed  by  different  writers,  but 
noAv  generally  restricted  to  cases  characterised  by 
‘ the  development  of  solid  persistent  papules  which 
undergo  but  little  change  till  they  gradually  dis- 
appear.’ The  commoner  skin-eruptions  formerly 
called  lichen,  L.  simplex  and  L.  tropicus  (or 
‘ prickly-heat  ’ ),  are  abortive  forms  of  eczema. 
None  of  those  retained  under  this  name  is  common. 
L.  circumscriptus  occurs  in  bright  red  patches  on 
the  back  or  front  of  the  chest  in  adults,  apparently 
from  the  irritation  of  thick  Avoollen  garments  worn 
next  the  skin.  L.  scrofidosoriiin  is  a pale,  very 
chronic  papular  eruption,  sometimes  seen  in  deli- 
cate children.  L.  planus  or  ruber  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  important  of  the  group : it 
manifests  itself  in  raised  flat  patches,  of  a dull- 
red  colour,  usually  very  chronic  in  their  course, 
often  somewhat  itchy.  It  does  not  usually  inter- 
fere much  with  the  health  : occurs  generally  in 
adults,  never  in  young  children ; and  commonly 
yields  to  treatment  by  arsenic. 

Liclienin  is  a starch-like  body  found  in  Iceland 
moss  and  other  lichens,  from  which  it  is  extracted 
by  digesting  the  moss  in  a cold,  Aveak  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  for  some  time,  and  then  boiling. 
In  most  of  its  relations  it  corresponds  Avith  ordinary 
starch. 

Licliens,  familiar  plants  Avhich  form  encrusting 
groAvths  on  rocks  and  stones,  on  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  on  Avails  and  fences,  and  on  the 

earth  itself.  They  are  common  in  every  zone,  and 
at  all  levels  from  the  seashore  to  the  mountain 
summit.  Usually  the  first  plants  to  settle  on  a 
bare,  stony  surface,  they  sloAvly  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  the  rock  Avith  their  flat  incrustations  or 
shaggy  tufts,  generally  gray  or  greenish,  yelloAv  or 
red  in  colour.  Especially  familiar  are  the  yelloAV 
patches  Avhich  beautify  old  Avails,  the  hoary  tufts 
Avhich  grace  decaying  trees,  and  the  gray  clumps 
Avhich  raise  their  cup-like  fructifications  on  damp 
rocks.  They  are  hardy,  long-lived  plants,  able  to 
survive  prolonged  desiccation. 

In  1866  De  Bary  hinted  that  lichens  Avere  not 
single  plants  in  a class  by  themselves,  but  that 
they  Avere  double  plants,  each  made  up  of  an 
intimate  combination  of  an  alga  and  a fungus. 
Tavo  years  later 
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while  the  rest  Fig.  1. — Usnea  barbata,  a fruticose 
in  pei'petual  lichen,  natural  size : 

captivity  pre-  a,  fructifications ; /,  disc  by  which  it  is 
pare  the  nutri-  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  tree, 

ment  for  them- 
selves and  their  master.  This  master  is  a fungus, 
a parasite  Avhich  is  accustomed  to  live  upon  others’ 
Avork ; its  slaves  are  green  algte,  Avhich  it  has 
sought  out,  or  indeed  caught  hold  of  and  com- 
pelled into  its  service.  It  surrounds  them,  as 
a spider  its  prey,  Avith  a fibrous  net  of  narroAv 
meshes,  Avhich  is  gradually  converted  into  an  im- 
penetrable covering;  but,  Avhile  the  spider  sucks 
its  prey  and  leaves  it  dead,  the  fungus  incites 
the  algae  found  in  its  net  to  more  rapid  activity, 
indeed  to  more  vigorous  increase.  ’ This  vieAV  has 
been  corroborated  by  many  botanists,  especially  by 
Bornet,  ^reub, 

theory  is  tAvo-  Fig.  2. — Section  through  Collema 
fold  : the  tAVO  pulposum,  magnified  350  diameters  : 
component  sets  threads  are  the  fungus  ; the  round 

of  cells  have  cells  the  alg*. 

been  studied  apart  and  referred  to  their  position 
among  Algae  and  Fungi  ; Avhile,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  to  manufacture  lichens  by  bringing 
together  the  respective  algae  and  fungi  Avhich  in 
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nature  are  wont  to  grow  in  partnership.  For  these 
reasons  lichens  are  regarded  not  as  single,  hut  as 
double  organisms — as  an  intimate  union  of  algal 
and  fungal  cells,  living  in  mutual  helpfulness  or 
symbiosis.  Some  at  least  of  the  algal  cells  can  live 
apart,  and  some  become  associated  with  several 
fungi  to  form  different  lichens ; but  it  must  be 
clearly  recognised  that  the  customary  combinations 
are  of  long  standing,  since  the  partner  fungi  do  not 
and  cannot  live  independently.  As  to  the  physio- 
logical conditi  -ns  of  the  partneiship,  it  is  enough 
here  to  notice  that  root-like  filaments  from  the 
fungal  cells  absorb  water  and  salts  from  the  rain 
and  the  substratum,  and  pass  this  inorganic 
material  to  the  algm  ; that  the  latter,  like  all  green 
plants,  are  able  in  sunlight  to  split  up  the  carbonic 
acid  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  to  build  up  organic 
compounds  like  starch  ; that  these  organic  products 
pass  by  osmosis  from  the  algal-cells  to  the  fungus, 
while  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  waste  products 
of  the  fungus  are  in  turn  utilised  by  the  alga. 
(It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  the  fungi  of 
some  lichens  in  favourable  situations  among  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  absorb  this  in  the  usual 
fungal  fashion.)  To  the  curious  complementary 
association  of  fungi  and  algje  to  form  lichens,  a 
parallel  has  been  demonstrated  by  Geddes,  Brandt, 
and  others,  in  regard  to  Radiolarians  and  some 
other  animals,  with  which  ‘ yellow  cells,’  or  ‘sym- 
biotic algae,’  live  in  habitual  partnership  (see 
Symbiosis).  Lichens  propagate  by  spores  de- 
veloped in  various  ways  from  tbe  component 
fungus,  but  with  these  the  partner  algae  must  be 
speedily  associated.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  fungal- 
spores  and  algal-ceUs  are  liberated  together.  An- 
other frequent  mode  of  multiplication  is  by  means 
of  brood-buds,  which  consist  of  a few  algal-cells 
plus  a separated  portion  of  the  fungus. 

Most  of  the  lichen-forming  fungi  are  Discomy- 
cetes  or  Pyrenomycetes ; the  associated  algae  are 
very  varied — e.g.  Palmellacese,  Chroolepidete,  Nos- 
tocacese,  Confervacere,  &c.  There  are  about  6000 
species  of  lichens,  for  the  classification  of  which 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  cited  literature. 

Lichens  assist  in  weathering  the  surfaces  of  rocks, 
into  the  substance  of  which  the  fungi  sometimes 
send  numerous  filaments,  and  they  are  thus  the 
preparers  of  soil  and  the  forerunners  of  higher 
vegetation.  ‘Iceland  Moss’  {Cetraria  islandica) 
is  used  for  food  and  medicine ; ‘ Reindeer  Moss  ’ 
( Cladonia  rangiferina)  is  the  fodder  of  the  reindeer, 
and  is  also  utilised  in  Scandinavia  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a sort  of  brandy ; pigments  known  as 
Litmus,  Orseille,  &c.  are  procured  from  Eoccella 
tinctoria  and  R.  fuciformis,  both  marine. 

See  Alg-e,  Fungi,  Symbiosis.  See  also  De  Bary,  Com- 
parative Morphology  of  Fangi,  &c.  (trans.  1887);  A. 
IV.  Bennett  and  G.  Murray,  Handbook  of  Cryptogamic 
Botany  (1889);  Bornet,  Becherohes  sur  les  Gonidies  des 
Lichens  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  xvii.  and  xix.  1873-75);  K. 
Goebel,  Outlines  of  Classif.  and  Morph,  (trans.  1887); 
Ch.  Luerssen,  Med.  Pharm.  Botanik  ( 1878 ) ; Schwen- 
dener.  Die  Algentypen  d.  Flechtengonidien  (1869);  Sachs, 
Text-hook  of  Botany  (trans.  1882) ; Stahl,  Beitr.  z. 
Entwickelung  d.  Flechten  (1877-78);  "W.  A.  Leighton, 
Lichen-flora  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ( 3d  ed.  1884 ). 
For  the  works  of  Johow,  Kees,  Treub,  Tulasne,  and  for 
the  systematic  works  on  lichenology,  see  references  in  the 
above.  For  a protest  against  the  ‘ dual  hypothesis,’  see 
M.  C.  Cooke,  British  Fresh-water  Algce  (Inter.  Sc.  Series, 
1890). 

Lichfield,  a municipal  (and  till  1885  parlia- 
mentary ) borough  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  seat  of 
a bishopric,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley 
watered  by  an  affluent  of  the  Trent,  15  miles  SE. 
of  Stafford  and  118  NW.  of  London.  Population 
(1801)  4712;  (1881)  8349.  Its  cathedral — a noble 
pile,  measuring  411  feet  by  66  (or  149  across  the 
transepts),  and  surmounted  by  three  towers  with 


spires,  the  central  258.  feet  high — dates  from  the 
13th  century,  when  the  Mercian  see,  founded  in 
656,  and  constituted  an  archbishopric  786-800,  was 
after  its  translation  to  Chester  in  1075,  and  subse- 
quently thence  to  Coventry,  re-established  here  at 
its  original  seat.  Despoiled,  and  with  its  central 
tower  beaten  down  during  the  siege  of  Lichfield  by 
the  parliamentarians  (1643),  the  cathedral  Avas 
subsequently  (1661-70)  effectively  repaired,  and  of 
late  years  (1860-84)  both  the  exterior  and  interior 
have  been  most  ably  restored  at  a cost  exceeding 
£40,000,  whilst  in  1885  a statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
by  the  Princess  Louise  was  placed  in  a niche  of 
the  building.  At  tbe  north-east  angle  of  the  Close, 
adjoining  the  cathedral,  is  the  Bishop’s  Palace 
(1687),  and  hard  by  once  stood  the  castle  (of  which 
no  traces  now  remain ) in  which  Richard  11.  held 
high  revelry  at  Christmas  1397,  and  where  two 
years  later,  after  his  deposition  from  the  throne, 
he  was  confined  a prisoner.  Amongst  other  edifices 
may  be  noted  the  grammar-school,  at  Avhich 
Addison,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Garrick  were  educated  ; 
two  hospitals  founded  1495  and  1504 ; the  theo- 
logical college  (1857);  and  a concert  hall  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Avhich  Mrs  Siddons 
made  her  first  appearance  after  her  marriage.  In 
the  history  of  the  toAvn  the  principal  incidents, 
other  than  those  noticed  above,  have  been  its 
partial  destruction  by  fire  ( 1291 ) ; five  visitations 
of  the  plague,  which  in  1594  claimed  1100  victims, 
and  821  in  1645-46;  a great  storm  (1593)  which 
bleAv  down  the  steeples  of  two  of  its  churches  ; and 
seven  royal  visits.  Its  87  bishops  include  St  Ghad, 
De  Clinton  (who  commenced  the  cathedral),  De 
Langton  ( who  added  the  Lady  Chapel,  now  throAvn 
into  the  choir,  and  rich  in  stained  glass  brought  in 
1802  from  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Herckenrode 
in  Belgium),  Abbot,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ; Racket  ( Avho  carried  out  the  restora- 
tions of  1661-70),  Hurd  (the  tutor  of  George  IV.), 
and  George  Augustus  Selwyn.  A statue  of  Dr 
Johnson  was  erected  in  1838  in  the  market-place, 
opposite  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  Avhicli 
Avas  bought  by  a Mr  Johnson  in  1887  ‘ to  save  it 
from  the  hands  of  spoilers’  {Notes  and  Queries, 
November  19,  1887).  Among  residents  or  natiA'es 
have  been  Ashmole  (founder  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford),  Bishop  NeAvton,  Dr  Darwin, 
and  his  biographer  Miss  Seward,  and  Honora 
Sneyd,  afteiAvards  Mrs  EdgeAvorth.  Lichfield 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Anson. 
See  HarAvood’s  Lichfield  (1806),  ErdesAvick’s  Staf- 
fordshire (revised  ed.  1844),  and  Beresford’s  Lich- 
field (‘Diocesan  Histories’  series,  1883). 

Licliteiiberg,  Georg  Christoph,  nhysicist 
and  satirist,  Avas  born  on  1st  July  1742,  at  Oberram- 
stadt  near  Darmstadt,  and  educated  at  Gottingen, 
Avhere  he  held  the  chair  of  Mathematics  from  1770 
till  Avithin  a feAV  years  of  his  death,  on  24th 
February  1799.  Taa'o  visits  to  England  (1769  and 
1774)  inspired  him  Avith  a love  for  things  English  ; 
he  had  a great  admiration  for  Garrick,  and  Avrote 
a Avitty  commentary  on  Hogarth’s  copperplates, 
Ausfuhrliche  Erkldrung  der  Uogarthschen  Kupfer- 
stiche  ( 1794  et  seq. ).  Iri  Germany  he  enjoys  a higli 
reputation  as  a satirist,  Lavater  being  an  especial 
sufferer  at  his  hands.  All  his  Avritings  Avere  desul- 
tory and  occasional,  and  mostly  semi-philosophical 
in  spirit ; they  shoAV  a keen  insight  into  human 
nature.  The  best  collected  edition  is  that  by  his 
sons,  14  vols.  1844r-53.  See  Grisebach’s  Gedanken 
und  Maximen  aus  Lichtenherg' s Schriften  (Avith 
biography,  1871 ),  and  Meyer’s  comparative  study 
of  SAvift  and  Lichtenherg  ( 1886). 

Lichtenstein,  a toAvn  of  Saxony,  on  the  Rod- 
litz,  45  miles  SSE.  of  Leipzig.  Pop.  5395.  See 
also  Liechtenstein. 
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Lick  Observatory  is  built  on  tlie  lowest 
(4227  feet)  of  the  three  summits  of  Mount  Hamil- 
ton, 26  miles  by  a fine  mountain-road  E.  of  San 
Jose,  California.  For  its  erection  and  equipment 
$700,000  were  left  by  James  Lick  (1796-1876),  an 
American  millionaire,  whose  remains  are  interred 
in  a vault  within  the  foundations  of  the  pier  that 
supports  the  great  telescope.  This  instrument  has 
an  object-glass  of  36  inches  in  aperture,  the  founder 
requiring  it  to  be  ‘ superior  to  and  more  powerful 
than  any  telescope  ever  yet  made ; ’ and  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a photographic  attachment  which  enables 
it  to  be  used  as  a gigantic  camera  in  the  photo- 
graphy of  stars.  When  completed  the  observatory 
was  made  over  to  the  University  of  California.  See 
Professor  Holden’s  Handbook  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
(San  Francisco,  1888). 

Lictors.  See  Consul,  Fasces. 

Liddell,  Henry  George,  joint  author  of 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon,  was  born  in 
1811,  and  educated  at  Charterhouse  and’ Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a double  first 
in  1833.  He  was  made  tutor  of  his  college,  and 
in  1845  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  his 
university.  After  acting  for  nine  years  ( 1846- 
55)  as  head-master  of  Westminster  School,  he 
returned  to  Christ  Church  as  dean.  From  1870 
to  1874  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
The  Lexicon  (1843;  7th  and  definitive  ed.  1883) 
was  based  on  the  German  one  of  Passow.  It  soon 
became  indispensable  to  students  of  Gi  eek,  and  a 
smaller  edition  was  issued  for  the  use  of  school- 
boys, an  intermediate  one  in  1890.  Dr  Liddell’s 
fellow-worker  was  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  (1811-87), 
master  of  Balliol  ( 1854-70),  and  Dean  of  Rochester. 
Dr  Liddell  wrote  a useful  History  of  Rome  (1855; 
abridged  as  The  Student’s  Rome).  He  resigned  the 
deansliip  in  1891,  and  died  18th  January  1898.  See 
Life  by  Thompson  (1899). 

Licldesdale,  Roxlmrghshire,  the  valley  of  the 
Liddel,  wliich  flows  27  miles  SSW.  near  or  along 
the  Border  ( q.  v. ) to  the  Esk  12  miles  N.  of  Carlisle. 

Liddon,  Henry  Parry,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
North  Stoneham,  Hampshire,  20th  August  1829, 
the  son  of  a naval  captain,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen went  up  from  King’s  College  School,  London, 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  in  1850  he 
graduated  B.A.  with  a second-class  in  classics, 
and  in  1851  obtained  the  coveted  Johnson  theo- 
logical scholarship.  Ordained  in  1852  as  senior 
student  or  fellow  of  Christ  Church,  from  1854  to 
1859  he  was  vice-principal  of  Cuddesdon  Theological 
College.  He  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  in  1864,  and  was  select  preacher  at 
Oxford  in  1863-65,  1870-72,  1877-79,  and  1884. 
Dr  Liddon  was  a member  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  at  Oxford  from  1866  to  1875.  In  the 
former  year  he  delivered  his  famous  Bampton 
Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  (1867  ; 13th 
ed.  1889).  In  1870  Dr  Liddon  was  created  Canon 
Residentiaiy  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  aiipointed  Ireland  professor  of  the 
Exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, when  he  was  created  D.D.  and  honorary 
D.C.L.  He  resigned  the  Ireland  professorship  in 
October  1882  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  and 
owing  to  the  same  cause  it  is  understood  that  he 
more  than  once  aftej'wards  declined  a bishopi-ic. 
In  1869  he  republished  from  the  Guardian  a 
sketch  of  ‘ Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  Bisliop  of 
Salisbury.’  He  edited  in  1874  Bishop  Andrewes’ 
Manual  for  the  Sick,  Dr  Pusey’s  Prayers  for  a 
School  Boy  in  1883 ; issued  a selection  of  Private 
Prayers  in  1884 ; and  in  conjunction  with  Dr 
William  Bright  wrote  the  English  Church  Defence 
Tracts.  Canon  Liddon’s  sermons  have  exercised 
a profound  influence  upon  the  thouglit  of  the 
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time,  and  many  of  them  have  been  published, 
including  those  upon  his  friends  Pusey  and  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  the  sermons  preached  before  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Lent  lectures,  and  discourses  on 
church  troubles.  Dr  Liddon  strongly  opposed  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  of  1874,  and  as  warmly 
supported  (by  letters  in  the  Times)  Mr  Gladstone’s 
crusade  against  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  1876. 
He  took  a great  interest  in  the  Conference  for  the 
Reunion  of  the  Churches  held  at  Bonn  in  1875,  and 
translated  Professor  Reusch’s  account  of  the  con- 
ference, writing  also  a preface  for  the  same  work. 
Canon  Liddon  was  the  most  able  and  eloquent  expo- 
nent of  Liberal  Hi"h  Church  principles.  He  had  long 
been  engaged  on  the  Life  of  Dr  Pusey,  when  he  died 
suddenly  at  Weston-super-Mare,  9th  September  1890. 

Lie,  JONA.s,  the  most  popular  novelist  of  Norway, 
was  born  at  Eker,  near  Drammen,  on  6th  November 
1833.  He  studied  law  at  Christiania,  and  practised 
as  an  advocate  for  a few  years  at  Kongsvinger  ; but 
at  length  he  abandoned  his  profession  for  literature. 
His  novels  give  admirable  realistic  pictures  of  life  in 
Norway,  especially  of  the  fisher-folk  of  the  west 
coast.  His  popularity  is  due  to  the  sunshine  of 
kindliness  and  delicate  poetiy  that  lights  up  his 
books,  to  the  healthy  tone  of  his  writing,  his  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  his  genial  humour.  His  best  novels 
include  The  Visionary  (1870,  trans.  1894),  whicli 
rapidly  ran  through  half-a-dozen  editions ; The 
Three-master  ^Future’  (1872);  The  Pilot  and  his 
Wife  (1874;  Eng.  trans.  1877),  of  which  five 
editions  were  exhausted  in  the  first  year ; Go  on 
( 1882) ; A Prisoner  for  Life  ( 1883) ; The  Family  at 
Gilje  (1883),  his  best  novel;  A Whirlpool  (1884); 
The  Commander’s  Daughters  (1886) ; the  excellent 
Married  Life  VWMl)  •,  and  Maisa  Jons  (1889),  the 
life  of  a Christiania  seamstress.  Jonas  Lie,  more- 
over, has  published  two  collections  of  Short  Stories 
(3d  ed.  1880,  and  1885),  a volume  of  popular  Poems 
( 1866 ),  and  a successful  comedy,  Graboiu’s  Cat  (1880). 

Liebig,  Justus,  Freiherr  von,  chemist,  was 
born  at  Darmstadt  on  12th  May  1803.  The  bent 
of  his  mind  showed  itself  early.  He  studied 
chemistry  at  Bonn  and  Erlangen,  and  in  1822  went 
to  Paris  to  perfect  his  studies.  There  he  Avas 
introduced  by  A.  von  Humboldt  to  Gay-Lussac, 
who  took  him  into  his  private  laboratory,  and 
along  with  him  proved  that  the  fulminates  are 
identical  in  composition  with  the  cyanates.  Hum- 
boldt two  years  later  secured  for  Liebig  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  university  of 
Giessen.  This  chair  he  exchanged  in  1852  for  the 
corresponding  one  at  Munich.  He  died  on  18th 
April  1873.  In  1845  he  had  been  created  Baron 
(Freiherr).  Liebig  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  fruitful  chemists  of  his  age,  not  less  renowned 
for  his  investigations  and  discoveries  in  pure 
chemistry  than  for  his  researches  in  applied 
chemistry,  and  not  less  honoured  for  the  reforma- 
tion he  effected  in  chemical  method  than  for  his 
highly  important  applications  of  chemical  know- 
ledge to  the  furtherance  of  the  arts  of  life.  As  the 
inventor  of  the  extract  of  beef  and  the  prepared 
infant  food,  his  name  is  known  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  He  was  the 
founder  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  thus  the 
greatest  reformer  of  practical  agriculture  in  the 
19th  century.  Closely  connected  with  his  work 
in  this  department  were  his  researches  into  the 
nutrition  of  plants.  He  taught  that  each  of  the 
non-volatile  saline  ingredients  found  in  the  ash  is 
essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
that  the  plant  gets  them  from  the  soil ; this  in 
course  of  time  exhausts  the  soil  and  makes  it 
barren,  unless  the  elements  which  go  to  nourish 
the  plant  be  resupplied  to  it,  whether  by  means  of 
manure  or  through  the  chemical  action  of  the 
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weather.  Thus  he  directed  attention  to  the  cycle 
of  transmutation  between  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdoms.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  physiology  he  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  chemical  science,  demonstrating, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  heat  of  the  animal 
body  is  wholly  produced  by  the  processes  of  internal 
combustion  attendant  upon  the  disintegration  of 
nutritive  matters ; that  different  kinds  of  food 
serve  different  purposes  in  the  body,  and  so  admit 
of  classification  ; that  animal  fat  is  produced  within 
the  animal  organism  from  sugar  and  starch ; and 
that  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  human  body  is 
an  impossibility.  The  phenomena  of  fermentation 
he  explained  as  being  purely  chemical.  He  also 
investigated  tlie  constituents  of  the  juices  of  flesh, 
and  (along  with  Wohler,  q.v. ) of  uric  acid,  with 
most  important  results.  This  brings  us  to  the 
region  of  pure  organic  chemistry.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  instances  of  the  application  of  the  methods 
of  organic  analysis  in  chemistry  was  Liebig’s  and 
Wohler’s  discovery  of  the  compound  radicle  benzoyl 
from  the  study  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  its 
derivatives.  His  investigations  into  the  constit- 
uents of  alcohol  and  its  derivatives  led  him  to 
oppose  the  existing  view,  that  of  the  French  chemists 
Dumas  and  Boullay,  who  regarded  alcohol  and 
ether  as  hydrates  of  olefiant  gas ; whereas  Liebig 
denied  the  existence  of  the  olefiant  gas,  and 
believed  these  compounds  to  be  derivatives  of  a 
radicle  ethyl,  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  he  elicited  for 
the  first  time  chloroform  and  chloral ; and  it  was 
whilst  investigating  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid  that  he  discovered  the  compound 
aldehyde.  Then,  by  the  clever  use  of  the  idea  of  the 
polybasic  properties  of  certain  acids,  he  succeeded 
in  determining  the  constitution  of  organic  acids. 
Among  the  practical  discoveries  and  applications 
of  Liebig  may  be  mentioned  the  invention  of  silver- 
coated  mirrors,  an  easy  method  for  the  preparation 
of  potassic  cyanide,  now  so  largely  used  in  electro- 
plating, his  plan  for  making  unfermented  bread, 
and  his  methods  for  analysing  mineral  waters. 

When  Liebig  began  to  teach  there  were  no  public 
chemical  laboratories  in  Germany.  By  his  initiative 
one  was  established  at  Giessen  ; and  from  that  have 
grown  the  admirably-equipped  physical  laboratories 
of  the  German  and  other  universities.  Besides 
stimulating  the  study  of  chemistry  in  this  way,  he 
vastly  extended  the  use  of  the  method  of  organic 
analysis,  and  invented  such  useful  chemical  appar- 
atus as  the  appliances  for  analysis  by  combustion, 
the  tube  for  determining  molecular  weight,  and 
Liebig’s  condenser.  His  most  important  treatises, 
all  translated  into  English,  were  Anleitung  zur 
Analyse  organischer  Korper  (1837);  Die  Chemie 
in  Hirer  Anwendung  auf  Agricultur  und  Physiologie 
(1840);  Die  Thierchemie  (1842);  Handbuch  der 
organischen  Chemie  (1843);  Cheinische  Untersuch- 
ungen  uber  das  Fleisch  und  seine  Zubereituiig  zum 
Nahrungsmittel  ( 1847 ) ; Die  Grundsdtze  der  Agri- 
culturchemie  (1855);  Ghemische  Briefe  (1844);  be- 
sides numerous  papers  in  scientific  journals  (317 
in  the  Roy.  Soc.  Trans.).  See  works  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann  (1876)  and  W.  A.  Shenstone  (1895). 

Liebrecht,  Felix,  a learned  linguist  and  folk- 
lorist, was  born  at  Namslau,  in  Silesia,  13th  March 
1812  ; studied  at  Breslau,  Munich,  and  Berlin  ; and 
became  in  1849  professor  of  the  German  Language 
at  the  Athenee  Royal  in  Liege,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1867.  Liebrecht  eaidy  made  his  name 
known  by  a series  of  admirable  articles  in  various 
learned  journals  on  the  origin  and  diffusion  of 
popular  stories,  and  by  translations  enriclied  with 
ample  annotations  no  less  valuable  than  the 
original  works  themselves.  Among  these  are 
Basile's  Pentamerone,  oder  das  Mdrchen  aller 


Mdrchen,  with  a preface  by  Jakob  Grimm  (2  vols. 
1846);  the  Barlaam  und  Josaphat  of  Joannes 
Damascenus  (1847);  Dunlop’s  Geschichte  der  Pro- 
sadichtungen,  with  large  additions  (1851);  and 
an  edition  of  the  non-historical  mythological  por- 
tions of  Gervase  of  Tilbury’s  Otia  Impericdia 
(1856).  Professor  Liebrecht  collected  his  scattered 
papers  in  Zur  Volkskunde  (1879),  a work  which 
has  a place  on  the  shelves  of  all  scientific  students 
of  comparative  folklore.  He  died  at  St  Hubart,  in 
Belgium,  in  August  1890. 

Liechtenstein,  an  independent  piincipality  of 
Europe,  separated  from  Switzerland  on  the  west 
by  the  Rhine ; on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
Vorarlberg.  Area,  61  sq.  m. ; pop.  9124.  It  is  a 
mountainous  district  made  up  of  the  lordship  of 
V aduz  and  the  countship  of  Schellenberg.  The  chief 
town,  Liechtenstein,  formerly  called  Vaduz  (pop. 
1018),  lies  28  miles  SSW.  of  Bregenz  on  Lake  Con- 
stance. The  inhabitants  carry  on  agriculture,  rear 
cattle,  and  cultivate  the  vine.  They  are  exempt 
from  military  duty.  Liechtenstein,  ivitli  several 
other  small  states,  formed  the  fifteenth  member  of 
the  German  Confederation  until  its  dissolution  in 
1866 ; but  in  the  Plenum,  or  full  Council  of  the 
Diet,  it  had  a separate  vote.  The  Prince  of  Liech- 
tenstein, whose  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  central  Europe,  possesses  extensive  estates  in 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  The  little  state  is 
a constitutional  sovereignty,  and  is  ruled  by  the 
rince  and  a legislative  assembly  of  fifteen  mem- 
ers,  twelve  elected  by  the  people  and  three  by  the 
prince.  Liechtenstein  belongs  to  the  Austrian 
customs,  postal,  legal,  coinage,  judicial,  and  taxa- 
tion systems.  See  works  by  Falke  (3  vols.  Vienna, 
1868-83)  and  Kratzl  (4th  ed.  Brunn,  1884). 

Li^ge  (Ger.  Luttich,  Flemish  Luik),  a city  of 
Belgium,  occupies  a picturesque  site  at  the  con-  j 
fluence  of  the  Ourthe  with  the  Meuse,  by  rail  62 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Brussels  and  47  SW.  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  Germany.  It  consists  of  the  old 
town,  built  on  the  hills  that  overlook  the  Meuse  on 
the  left,  the  new  town,  down  below  on  the  right 
bank,  and  several  suburbs.  Notwithstanding  its 
great  manufacturing  industry,  it  is  a beautiful 
city,  with  elegant  bridges,  handsome  squares  and 
gardens,  and  fine  churches  and  private  houses.  Its 
defences  consist  of  a ring  of  modern  forts  and  the 
old  citadel,  built  in  1650,  on  the  high  ground  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  cathedral  church 
was  originally  St  Lambert’s,  founded  in  712, 
destroyed  by  the  French  republicans  in  1794,  and 
wholly  removed  in  1802.  Since  that  date  St  Paul’s, 
founded  in  968  and  completed  about  1528,  with  a 
good  carved  pulpit  by  Geefs,  has  been  the  church 
of  the  see.  Amongst  the  remaining  churches 
are  two  (St  Denis  and  Holy  Cross)  which  date 
from  the  10th  century,  and  three  ( St  James’,  1016- 
1528 ; St  Bartholomew’s,  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
with  a beautiful  brass  font  of  1 1 12 ; and  St  Martin’s, 
16th  century)  with  some  architectural  pretensions. 
The  most  notable  amongst  the  secular  buildings 
are  the  former  bishop’s  palace,  built  in  the  Late 
Gothic  style  in  1508-40,  and  now  converted  into 
law-courts  and  administrative  offices,  and  tlie 
university.  This  last  was  founded  in  1817,  and 
has  about  70  teachers  and  1210  students.  The 
usual  adjuncts  are  attached,  including  a museum 
with  valuable  cave  remains,  a library  of  110,000 
vols. , a school  of  mining,  and  a polytechnic  school. 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  east  Belgian  coal- 
mining district,  Liege  is  one  of  the  first  manu- 
facturing cities  in  Belgium.  Its  great  staple  is 
the  making  of  firearms,  of  which  it  turns  out 
annually  (an  average  of  nearly  900,000)  more  than 
twice  the  nnmber  of  Birmingham  and  St  Etienne 
together.  But  manufactories  of  wool,  leather,  and 
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iron-plates,  together  with,  in  a secondary  degree, 
iron  and  other  metal  works,  breweries,  and  distil- 
leries, give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  men. 
The  government  have  here  a cannon-foundry  and.  a 
small-arms  factory.  At  Seraing  (^[.v.),  3 miles  dis- 
tant, are  the  manufacturing  establishments  founded 
by  the  Englishman  Cockerill  (q.v. ).  Pop.  (1876) 
115,851;  (1894)  160,848,  mostly  Walloons.  The 
Bishop  of  Maestricht  transferred  the  see  to  Liege  in 
720  ; his  successors  afterwards  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  princes  of  the  empire  and  bore  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Bouillon.  The  history  of  Liege  is  a long 
struggle  between  the  bishop-princes  and  the  liberty- 
loving  burghers  of  the  city.  The  latter  rose  in  open 
revolt  in  1407  and  1464,  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions ; and  it  frequently  happened  that  a new 
bishop  could  only  gain  entry  into  the  city  udien  he 
came  with  a foreign  army  at  his  back,  as  in  1648 
and  1684.  The  city  was  seized  by  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy  in  1467 ; but  he  had  to  do  his  work 
over  again,  and  did  it  with  ruthless  severity,  in 
the  following  year.  Liege  was  again  conquered  in 
1691  by  the  French,  in  1702  by  Marlborough,  and 
once  more  by  the  French  in  1792.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  assigned  the  city  and  the  episcopal 
territories  to  the  Netherlands ; but  in  1831  they 
were  incorporated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
See  Histories  by  Gerlache  (3d  ed.  1875) ; Hdnaux 
(3d  ed.  1876);  and  Hock  (1885);  and  compare 
Scott’s  Quentin  Durward. 

The  province  of  Liege,  with  an  area  of  1117  sq.  m. 
and  a pop.  (1888)  of  738,694,  lies  between  the 
Belgian  provinces  of  Limburg  on  the  north  and 
Luxemburg  on  the  south.  In  industry  it  ranks 
second  among  the  provinces  of  Belgium,  with  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  output  of  the  kingdom.  Amongst 
the  industries  must  he  mentioned  the  woollen, 
iron,  coal,  steel,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  cotton,  cloth, 
machinery,  firearms,  straw-hats,  &c.  Cheese  ( Lim- 
burg) and  butter  are  tlie  most  valuable  of  the 
agricultural  products.  Very  large  numbers  of 
pigeons  are  reared  every  year  as  messenger  birds — 
in  1886  nearly  a million. 

Liegnitz«  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Katzbach,  38  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Breslau.  The 
town  tlates  from  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  In 
1163  it  was  chosen  by  the  Dukes  of  Lower  Silesia 
as  their  place  of  residence,  and  from  1241  to  1675 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Liegnitz. 
In  the  neighbourhood  (Wahlstadt)  the  Mongols 
in  1241  defeated  the  Poles,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with 
the  ears  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  Liegnitz  came 
into  the  hands  of  Prussia  in  1742.  Here  in  1760 
Frederick  the  Great  routed  the  Austrians  under 
Loudon,  and  in  1813  Bliicher  defeated  the  French 
( Katzbach ).  It  is  now  a place  of  great  and  varied 
industrial  activity  ; iron-foundries,  machine-shops, 
pianoforte-factories,  and  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cloth,  hats,  and  gloves,  with  turnery,  brick-making, 
and  pottery,  indicate  the  chief  branches.  Poi). 
(1875)  31,442;  (1890)  46,874. 

Lien  (the  tacita  hypotheca  of  the  civil  law),  in 
English,  Irish,  and  American  law,  means  the 
security  or  hold  over  goods  or  land  for  a debt 
which  is  due  from  the  owner  of  the  goods,  &c. 
to  the  person  in  whose  possession  they  are  for 
the  time.  Possession  is  in  general  essential  to 
constitute  a lien,  for  the  moment  the  goods 
are  voluntarily  parted  with  the  lien  is  gone. 
There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  the  case  of 
traders  like  factors,  and  a lien,  though  lost, 
may  revive  if  tlie  property  comes  again  into  the 
possession  of  the  creditor.  Liens  are  general  or 
particular.  Thus,  a solicitor  has  a general  lien 
over  his  client’s  money,  papers,  and  title-deeds  till 
the  amount  of  his  bill  of  costs  is  paid.  So  have 
bankers,  dyers,  calico-printers,  factors.  A particular 
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lien  is  a lien  over  goods,  for  a debt  contracted  in 
respect  of  such  goods,  as  for  the  price  of  them,  or 
some  labour  expended  on  them.  Thus,  a miller  has 
a lien  on  the  flour  he  has  ground,  a trainer  on  the 
horse  he  has  trained,  &c.  A general  lien  is 
favoured  by  law ; a ijarticular  lien  is  construed 
strictly,  for  it  acts  in  favour  of  one  creditor  as  against 
the  others.  There  are  also  maritime  liens  and 
equitable  liens,  which  do  not  require  possession  to 
constitute  the  right.  The  Statute  of  Limitations 
does  not  affect  a lien,  since  it  does  not  take  away 
the  right,  but  only  bars  its  ordinary  enforcement 
by  action.  In  Scotland  lien  is  generally  called 
either  Retention  or  Hypothec  (see  Hypothec). 
See  works  by  D.  Y.  Overton  (New  York,  1883) 
and  L.  A.  Jones  (2  vols.  Boston,  1888). 

Lierre,  a town  of  Belgium,  11  miles  by  rail 
SE.  of  Antwerp,  has  manufactures  of  silk,  lace, 
shoes,  beet-root  sugar,  with  salt-works  and  breweries. 
The  Gothic  church  of  St  Gummar  ( 1425-1557)  has 
a fine  rood-loft  and  a picture  by  Memling.  Pop. 
(1896)  19,300. 

Lieutenant  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  locnm-tenens, 

‘ holding  the  place  of  another’),  a term  applied  to 
a variety  of  offices  of  a representative  kincl.  Thus, 
in  military  matters,  a lieutenant-general  is  next  in 
rank  to  a general,  a lieutenant-colonel  next  to  a 
colonel.  But  the  title  lieutenant,  without  quali- 
fication, denotes  the  second  officer  and  deputy,  or 
locum-tenens,  of  the  troop,  battery,  or  company 
commander.  In  the  horse  and  field  artillery  he  has 
a distinct  command — viz.  one  section  of  the  battery, 
consisting  of  two  guns  with  the  men,  horses,  and 
wagons  belonging  to  them. — Captain-lieutenant,  an 
obsolete  rank,  was  the  subaltern  who  commanded 
the  ‘ colonel’s  company  ’ in  each  regiment.  The 
pay  of  a lieutenant  varies  from  6s.  6d.  a day  in  the 
line  to  1 Os.  4d.  in  the  Life  Guards.  Second-lieutenant 
is  the  rank  given  to  officers  on  first  joining,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  Cornet  (q.v.)  and  Ensign  (q.v.) 
which  formerly  existed. 

In  the  British  navy  lieutenant  is  a misnomer, 
and  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the  rank  of  the 
officer  bearing  that  title.  His  functions  from  the 
time  of  his  promotion,  and  for  some  eight  years 
afterwards,  correspond  generally  to  those  of  a 
captain  in  the  army,  with  whom  he  ranks,  and  his 
ordinary  pay  is  10s.  a day.  On  attaining,  how- 
ever, eight  years’  seniority  he  ranks  with  a major 
in  the  army,  and  wears  an  additional  stripe  of  gold 
lace  on  his  sleeve  and  a star  on  his  epaulettes  as 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  increased  rank,  and 
he  now  also  receives  pay  at  the  rate  of  12s.  a day, 
which  is  further  increased  to  14s.  after  twelve  years’ 
service.  The  anomaly  of  the  title  now  comes  in, 
for,  although  holding  field  officer’s  rank,  he  is  still 
only  styled  lieutenant.  In  foreign  navies  the 
difficulty  is  met  by  there  being  an  intermediate 
rank  between  lieutenant  and  commander.  In  the 
German  and  Austrian  navies  these  officers  are 
styled  ‘ captain-lieutenant,  ’ in  the  American 
‘ lieutenant-commander,’  and  in  the  French 
‘lieutenant  de  vaisseau.’  Half-pay  ranges  from 
4s.  to  8s.  6d.  a day.  Six  years’  service  afloat  as 
naval  cadet  and  midshipman  are  requisite  to 
qualify  an  officer  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
the  candidate  for  that  rank  has  also  to  pass  a satis- 
factorv  examination  in  seamanship  and  general  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  which  in  these  days  includes 
navigation  and  pilotage,  gunnery  in  all  its  branches, 
including  battalion  and  field-gun  drill,  electricity 
and  torpedo  work,  including  laying  down  submarine 
mines,  and  also  a fair  general  knowledge  of  steam. 
As  leaders  in  all  minor  enterprises,  such  as  boat 
expeditions,  cutting  out,  &c. , lieutenants  in  war- 
time carry  off  most  of  the  laurels  awarded  to 
actions  of  singular  personal  daring. 
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Sub  lieutenant — formerly  mate  or  passed  midship- 
man— is  the  intermediate  rank  in  the  navy  between 
midshipman  and  lieutenant.  When  a midshipman 
has  completed  the  necessary  sea-service,  he  passes 
his  examination  in  seamanship  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant ; if  successful,  he  becomes  an  acting- 
sub-lieutenant,  and  is  sent  home  to  join  the  Naval 
College  at  GreeuAvich,  where  he  studies  for  nine 
months  previous  to  passing  his  final  examination 
in  navigation,  mathematics,  &c.  ; he  then  has  to 
pass  through  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  schools,  and 
also  an  examination  in  pilotage.  Sliould  he  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a first-class  in  all  the  subjects 
for  examination,  he  is  promoted  at  once  to  lieu- 
tenant, otherwise  he  is  confirmed  in  the  rank  of 
sub-lieutenant,  and  has  to  serve  at  sea  in  that 
rank  until  his  turn  for  promotion  comes  round. 
Unless  specially  promoted,  sub-lieutenants  have 
to  serve  about  four  years  before  obtaining  their 
promotion.  The  obtaining  of  a first-class  in  all 
subjects  is  therefore  an  object  of  considerable 
importance. 

Lieutenant,  Lord-.  See  Lord-lieutenant. 
Lieutenant-colonel,  in  the  British  army, 
is  nominally  the  second  officer  of  a regiment ; but 
virtually  a lieutenant-colonel  commands  every 
battalion  of  infantry  and  regiment  of  cavalry,  the 
post  of  colonel  being  merely  an  honourable  sine- 
cure, with  usually  £1000  a year  attached,  awarded 
to  a general  officer.  The  lieutenant-colonel  is 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  battalion,  the 
comfort  of  his  men,  and  ultimately  for  every  detail 
connected  with  their  organisation.  In  this  he  is 
aided  by  tivo  majors,  an  adjutant,  and  a quarter- 
master. In  the  artillery  and  engineers,  where  the 
rank  of  colonel  is  a substantive  rank,  Avith  tangible 
regimental  duties,  the  functions  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  are  more  limited,  one  having  charge  of 
every  two  or  three  batteries  of  artillery,  or  tAvo 
companies  of  engineers.  The  pay  of  a lieutenant- 
colonel  varies  from  17s.  per  diem  in  the  infantry  of 
the  line  to  £1,  9s.  2d.  in  the  H'  asehold  Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-general.  See  General. 
Lieutenant-governor,  See  India. 

Life,  in  Biology,  is  a general  term  for  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  activities  of  an  organism  in  rela- 
tion to  its  environment.  These  relations  may  be 
referred  to  the  organism  as  a unity,  or  they  may 
be  expressed  more  fundamentally,  though  incom- 
pletely, in  terms  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
changes  in  the  living  matter.  BetAveen  the  habits 
of  an  organism  and  the  changes  in  the  protoplasm 
there  are,  for  higher  plants  and  animals,  three 
intermediate  grades  of  interpretations — in  terms  of 
the  functions  of  organs,  the  properties  of  tissues, 
and  the  phases  of  cell-life.  But,  beyond  the  higher 
and  lower  limits  of  observable  organism  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  analysable  jjrotoplasmic  changes  on 
the  other,  the  biologist  can  speak  AA'ith  no  special 
authority,  Avhatever  his  opinions  may  be  as  to  the 
common  denominator — matter  and  energy,  or  about 
the  transcendental  interpretation  of  an  intelligent 
organism  ( see  Biology,  Cell,  Protoplasm  ). 

Characteristics  of  Organisms. — The  boundary 
betAveen  living  and  not-living  matter  is  much  less 
distinct  than  rough  inspection  suggests,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  point  out  certain  characteristics 
Avhich  distinguish  living  organisms  from  other 
objects  of  our  experience  Avhich  are  not-living. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  characteristics 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  three  Avoids — Contin- 
uity, Rhythm,  and  Freedom,  (a)  So  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  all  organisms  originate  from  other 
organisms,  and  in  normal  conditions  become  them- 
selves parents.  This  fact  of  continuity  is  real  and 
liter.nl  enough  to  lend  a certain  attribute  of  immor- 
tality to  life,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  articles 


Heredity,  Embryology,  Evolution.  ( b ) Organ- 
isms take  in  matter  and  energy  as  they  live  and 
groAV,  Avhile  on  the  other  hand  they  also  expend 
energy  and  are  subject  to  material  Avaste  ; they  feed 
and  work,  rest  and  act,  groAV  and  reproduce,  in  fact 
pass  through  a rhythmic  cycle  of  changes  such  that 
Avaste  and  repair  are  for  variable  periods  kept  in 
approximate  equilibrium.  From  Avhat  Ave  knoAv  of 
the  living-matter  or  ‘ physical  basis  of  life,’  it  seems 
that  tAvo  vital  processes  of  upbuilding  and  doAvn- 
breaking,  of  composition  and  decomposition,  of 
synthesis  and  analysis,  of  anabolism  and  kata- 
bolism,  sum  up  the  changes  in  the  protoplasm  (see 
Anabolism,  Function,  Protoplasm),  (c)  As  to 
freedom,  Avhile  organisms  are  much  more  dependent 
upon  their  environment  than  are  inorganic  bodies, 
it  is  equally  true  that  they  attain  more  apparent 
freedom.  The  sustained  equilibrium  of  an  organism 
is  unified  and  dynamical ; it  admits  of  direct  action 
upon  surroundings,  of  active  thrust  as  Avell  as  more 
passive  pany,  of  activity  Avhich  is  sometimes  called 
‘ automatic’  or  ‘ spontaneous,’  because  it  does  not 
occur  in  direct  or  traceable  response  to  stimulus 
from  without  ( see  Environment  ). 

Definitions. — Life,  like  other  fundamental  facts, 
eludes  definition.  Bichfit  described  it  as  ‘ the  sum 
of  the  functions  Avhich  resist  death,’  a definition 
superficially  contradictory  to  Claude  Bernard’s 
epigram,  ‘La  vie,  c’est  la  mort.’  According  to  De 
Blainville,  ‘ life  is  the  tAvofold  internal  movement 
of  conqjosition  and  decomposition,  at  once  general 
and  continuous,’  Avhile  Spencer’s  often-quoted  de- 
finition describes  it  as  ‘ the  definite  combination  of 
heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, in  correspondence  with  external  co-exist- 
ences and  sequences.’  LeAves  defines  life  as  ‘a 
series  of  definite  and  successive  changes,  both  of 
structure  and  composition,  Avhich  take  place  Avithin 
an  individual  Avithout  destroying  its  identitv ; ’ 
while  Joseph  Cook  as  a transcendentalist  calls  life 
‘ the  invisible,  individual,  co-ordinating  cause 
directing  the  forces  involved  in  the  production  and 
activity  of  any  organism  possessing  individuality.  ’ 
Finally,  Lafitte,  as  an  expositor  of  Comte,  regards 
life  as  ‘ a general,  internal,  and  continuous  pheno- 
menon of  composition  and  decomposition,  occurring 
in  a definite  organism,  placed  in  a fit  medium.’ 
For  practical  purposes,  life  is  the  internal  and 
external  activity  of  an  organism  in  relation  to  its 
environment. 

The  conditions  of  life  vary  enormously,  for 
organisms  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  most 
diverse  environment,  including  under  that  term 
conditions  of  sjAace  and  pressure,  moisture  and 
oxygen,  food,  heat,  and  light,  &c.  The  animal  life 
of  the  deep-sea  illustrates  interesting  adaptations 
to  great  though  doubtless  unfelt  pressure,  to  dark- 
ness, and  other  peculiar  conditions ; the  minimum 
life  of  dried-up  spores.  Protozoa,  ova,  small  animals, 
and  seeds  shoAvs  the  possibility  of  persistence  for 
prolonged  periods  without  water ; the  fauna  and 
flora  of  arctic  snoAvs  and  seas  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  hot  springs  on  the  other,  illustrate  extreme 
adaptations  to  diverse  temperature  conditions  ; and 
there  are  abundant  illustrations,  from  fasting  men 
upAvards,  of  the  length  of  time  during  Avhich  life 
may  continue  Avithout  food.  A feAV  facts  maj'  be 
cited  : small  nematodes  Avill  survive  desiccation  for 
fourteen  years,  and,  though  the  tales  of  germinating 
mummy  Avheat  are  highly  unsatisfactory,  it  is 
certain  that  cereal  grains  may  germinate  after  ten 
years’  desiccation,  and  seeds  of  Leguminosae  after 
several  decennia.  Seeds  rich  in  ferments  and  oils 
have  much  less  poAver  of  surviving  than  those  in 
which  starch  predominates.  As  to  temperature, 
dry  yeast  Avill  live  after  exposure  to  70°  C.,  and  a 
portion  survives  even  at  100°  C. ; Pasteur  heated 
diy  fungoid  spores  Avithout  fatal  results  to  120°  C., 
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but  the  same  when  moist  were  killed  at  the  hoiling- 
oint.  Some  bacteria  are  said  to  resist  boiling, 
ut  the  reverse  is  usually  true.  Kiiline  killed 
marine  Amoehm  at  35°  C.,  while  fresh-water  forms 
stood  10°  more.  Even  seeds  have  been  known 
to  withstand  100°  C.,  but  it  is  familiar  that  a longer 
exposure  to  much  lower  temperature  is  usually  fatal. 
Higher  plants  have  been  known  to  survive  burial 
under  a glacier  for  four  years ; and  fishes,  frogs, 
&c.  have  often  revived  after  being  frozen  hard  in  ice. 
Dry  yeast,  according  to  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  ( quoted 
by  Huxley),  survived  - 60°  C.,  but  Mdien  moist 
was  killed  at  - 5°  C. ; yet  Cohn  cooled  bacteria  to 
- 18°  C.  without  death,  and  seeds  have  survived  such 
an  extreme  as  - 120°  C.  To  illustrate  the  diverse 
sensitiveness  of  animals.  Semper  notes  that  a tem- 
perature about  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water  kills 
Infusoria  but  not  pond-snails,  that  the  minimum  of 
vital  activity  in  the  former  was  seen  at  4°  C.,  in  the 
latter  at  12°  C. , yet  the  optimum  for  both  is  the 
same — viz.  about  25°  C.  No  better  instance  of 
experimental  work  can  be  referred  to  than  Dr 
Dallinger’s  researches,  in  which  he  was  able  slowly 
to  educate  Monads  which  normally  lived  at  a 
temperature  of  18°  C.  to  thrive  at  over  70°  C.  Of 
the  internal  conditions  of  chill-coma,  and  of  the 
vita  minima  under  extremes  of  heat,  desiccation, 
&c. , we  know  almost  nothing. 

See  Desiccation,  Environment,  Hibernation  ; also 
Huxley’s  Anat.  of  Invert.  Animals  (Lond.  1877),  Sem- 
per’s  Animal  Life  (Inter.  Sc.  Series,  Lond.  1881),  and 
Wiesner’s  Bioloyie  der  Pflamen  (Vienna,  1889). 

Origin  of  Life. — It  is  not  a dogma,  not  yet  a 
‘law  of  Biogenesis,’  but  a fact  of  experience 
that  all  living  organisms  arise  from  other  living 
organisms — omne  vivum  e vivo.  See  Abiogenesis, 
Bathybius,  Heredity,  Spontaneous  Genera- 
tion. 

But  those  who  advance  beyond  an  agnostic 
position  as  to  this  problem,  and  speculate  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  experience,  give  the  following  four 
answers  to  the  question  of  the  historical  origin  of 
living  organisms  : ( 1 ) Life  originated  under  condi- 
tions beyond  the  sphere  of  scientific  inquiry.  Thus, 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  postulates  a ‘spiritual 
influx  ’ at  the  origin  of  life,  while  theologians  are 
usually  more  explicit  ( see  Creation  ).  ( 2 ) Organ- 

isms or  germs  of  organisms  were  brought  to  the 
earth  by  meteorites  from  elsewhere.  This  hypoth- 
esis, supported  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  shifts  the 
responsibility  of  the  problem  off  the  shoulders  of  our 
planet,  and  leaves  the  problem  of  origin — elsewhere. 
(3)  ‘ The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  life,’  Professor 
W.  Preyersays,  ‘is  not  less  transcendental  than  that 
as  to  the  origin  of  matter  and  energy.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  is  axiomatic  that  they  had  no  origin, 
but  are  eternal,  otherwise  matter  and  energy  have 
arisen  out  of  nothing.  ’ So  in  regard  to  life,  he 
argues  that  it  had  no  thinkable  beginning,  and  that 
it  is  as  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  inorganic 
originated  from  organisms  as  to  suppose  the  con- 
verse. In  regard  to  this  suggestion  it  may  be 
noted  that  while  it  is  quite  true  that  much  of  the 
inorganic  on  the  earth  has  arisen  from  the  work  and 
waste,  remains  and  decomposition  of  organisms,  the 
forms  of  life  supposed  to  have  persisted  in  the 
ancient  ‘ tracts  of  fluent  heat  ’ must  have  been 
extraordinarily  different  from  any  which  we  now 
observe.  (4)  Living  matter  evolved  of  itself  from 
matter  which  was  not  living,  as  the  outcome  of 
unexplained  processes  of  chemical  upbuilding  or 
synthesis.  Professor  Ray  Lankester  suggests 
further  that  the  first  protoplasm  fed  upon  ‘ the 
antecedent  steps  in  its  own  evolution,’  ‘ upon  the 
albuminoids  and  such  other  compounds  that  had 
been  brought  into  existence  by  those  processes, 
which  culminated  in  the  development  of  the  first 
protoplasm.’  This  hypothesis  is  most  in  harmony 
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with  the  general  theory  of  evolution,  of  which  how- 
ever it  forms  no  integral  part.  It  has  against  it 
the  constant  fact  of  experience  and  result  of  experi- 
ment that  all  life  springs  from  life,  besides  serious 
difficulties  in  connection  with  that  chemical  upbuild- 
ing or  synthesis,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  postulate  and 
so  difficult  to  understand.  See  also  Longevity, 
Immortality,  Transmigration,  Pre-existence  ; 
and  for  Life  Assurance,  see  Insurance. 

Lifeboat,  a boat  adapted  to  live  in  a stormy 
sea  with  a view  to  the  saving  of  life  from  ship- 
wreck. Its  qualities  must  be  buoyancy,  to  avoid 
foundering  when  a sea  is  shipped ; strength,  to 
escape  destruction  from  the  violence  of  waves, 
from  a rocky  beach,  or  from  a collision  with  the 
wreck  ; great  lateral  stability,  or  resistance  to  up- 
setting ; speed  against  a heavy  sea  ; facility  for 
launching  and  taking  the  shore ; immediate  self- 
discharge of  any  water  breaking  into  her ; the 
important  advantage  of  self-righting  if  upset ; and 
stowage  room  for  a large  number  of  passengers. 
Although  Henry  Greathead  (1757-1816),  a boat- 
builder  at  South  Shields,  has  very  generally  been 
credited  with  designing  and  building  the  first  life- 
boat about  the  year  1789,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Lionel 
Lukin,  a coach-builder  in  Long  Acre,  who  was  not 
a resident  at  a seaport  but  a native  of  an  inland 
town,  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  designed  and  fitted  a 
boat  which  he  called  .an  ‘ unimmergible  ’ boat,  for 
saving  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  some  four  or 
five  years  before  Greathead  brought  forward  his 
plan  for  a lifeboat.  Lukin  took  out  a patent  for 
his  boat  in  November  1785,  and  a Bamborough 
coble  which  he  fitted  up  was  reported  to  have 
saved  several  lives  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of 
its  use.  Nothing  effectual,  however,  was  done  for 
the  shipwrecked  mariner  until  the  year  1789,  when 
a terrible  wreck  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  all  hands  being  lost  at  a short  distance  from 
the  shore,  in  the  presence  of  thous.ands  of  specta- 
tors who  were  powerless  to  render  any  assistance. 
As  the  result  of  the  strong  feelings  which  this 
disaster  aroused,  a committee  was  formed  at  Soutli 
Shields,  and  premiums  offered  for  the  best  model 
of  a lifeboat.  From  the  plans  sent  in  two  were 
selected,  one  by  William  Wouldhave,  a painter, 
and  the  other  by  Henry  Greathead ; the  latter 
eventually  received  the  premium,  and  Greathead, 
being  a boat-builder,  was  employed  to  construct  a 
boat  on  his  own  plan  with  some  of  Wouldhave’s 
ideas  introduced.  This  boat  was  30  feet  long  by 
10  feet  wide,  and  rowed  ten  oars  double  banked ; 
it  was  of  the  form  of  a steamer’s  paddle-box  boat, 
with  stem  and  stern  alike,  and  had  a curved  keel, 
which  was  entirely  Greathead’s  invention.  It  had, 
however,  no  means  of  freeing  itself  of  water  or  of 
self-righting  in  the  event  of  being  upset.  Life- 
boats on  this  plan  were  promptly  placed  on  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  were  the  means  of  saving 
altogether  some  hundreds  of  lives,  and  even  now  a 
few  boats  of  this  tyjie  are  to  be  found  on  the  north- 
east coast. 

In  the  year  1823  Sir  William  Hillary  pub- 
lished a powerful  appeal  to  the  nation  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  loss  of  life  from  shipwrecks  on 
our  coast,  .and  in  the  following  year  he  induced 
Thomas  Wilson,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  London,  to 
take  steps  to  convene  a meeting  at  the  London 
Tavern,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  National  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of 
Life  from  Shipwreck  (now  known  as  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution),  under  the  patron- 
age of  George  IV.  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  t^vo  archbishops,  the  principal  bishops, 
and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  For  many 
years  the  society  did  good  work  on  the  coast  in 
providing  and  maintaining  lifeboats,  and  reward- 
ing their  crews,  &c.,  but  after  a time  its  work 
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languished.  In  December  1849,  however,  another 
deplorable  accident  took  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  when  the  South  Shields  lifeboat, 
on  the  Gi'eathead  plan,  which  went  out,  manned 
by  twenty-four  j)ilots,  to  the  assistance  of  a ship- 
wrecked crew,  was  upset,  and  drifted  ashore 
bottom  up,  no  less  than  twenty  of  her  brave 
crew  being  drowned  under  the  boat.  This  lament- 
able disaster  once  again  called  public  attention  to 
the  lifeboat  work,  and  in  1850  Admiral  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  offered  the  sum  of  a hundred 
guineas  for  the  best  model  of  a lifeboat.  In 
response  280  models  and  plans  were  sent  in,  a 
selection  of  which  was  afterwards  shown  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  James  Beeching  of 
Great  Yarmouth  proved  to  be  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  offered  premium,  and  he  con- 
structed a twelve-oared  boat  on  his  plan ; it  was 
36  feet  long,  and  was  the  first  self-righting  lifeboat 
ever  constructed.  Others  followed  ; but,  this  type 
of  boat  not  proving  altogether  satisfactory,  the 
Lifeboat  Committee  requested  one  of  their  number, 
James  Peake,  Assistant-master  Shipwright  in 


Fig.  1. — Profile. 


Fig.  2.— Deck  Plan. 


Fig.  3. — Body  Plan. 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  to  embody  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  good  qualities  of  the  best  plans  into  a 
new  design.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  such 
a lifeboat  was  built  in  Woolwich  Dockyard,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  Many  modifications 
and  alterations  were  afterwards  made  in  the  boat, 
and  this  design  of  lifeboat  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution,  so  that  the  self- 
righting  lifeboat  can  truly  be  designated  an 
omnium  gatherum^  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
any  one  man’s  design  or  invention. 

The  following  drawings  show  the  general  outline 
and  principal  fittings  of  a 34  feet  by  74  feet  self- 
righting  boat.  Fig.  1 gives  the  profile  or  broad- 
side view,  the  shaded  part  showing  that  devoted  to 
the  air-cases,  which  give  extra  buoyancy.  The 
letter  A shows  the  deck,  and  the  unshaded  parts 
the  relieving-tubes,  by  which  ajiy  water  that 
breaks  on  board  escapes.  The  shaded  part  of  the 


keel,  B,  represents  the  ballast,  composed  of  iron. 
The  festooned  lines  are  the  life-lines  outside  the 
boat,  for  men  to  catch  hold  of  when  overboard. 

In  fig.  2 the  unshaded  space.  A,  represents  the 
uncovered  part  of  the  deck ; B,  the  relieving-tubes ; 
C,  the  side  air-cases  above  the  deck ; D,  the  end 
air-cases ; E,  the  ventilating  scuttles ; F,  the 
water-ballast  tanks ; G,  the  plugs ; and  H,  the 
pumps  of  the  ballast  tanks.  Fig.  3 represents  the 
body  plan  or  cross-sections  at  various  distances 
from  stem  to  stern.  Fig.  4 gives  the  midship 
section. 

The  lifeboat  transporting-carriage  is  a very  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  boat.  Nearly  every  life- 
boat, except  a few  of  the  larger  size,  is  provided 
with  a carriage,  on  which  she  is  kept  in  the  boat- 
house ready  for  immediate  transportation  to  the 
most  favourable  position  for  launching  to  a wreck. 
A lifeboat  is  thus  made  available  for  a greater 
extent  of  coast  than  she  otherwise  would  be  ; and 
even  when  launched  from  abreast  of  the  boat-house 
she  can  generally  be  much  quicker  conveyed  to  the 
water’s  edge  than  without  a carriage.  In  addition 
to  this  ordinary  use,  a 
carriage  is  of  immense 
service  in  launching  a 
boat  from  a beach ; 
indeed,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  the  case 
that  a boat  can  be 
readily  launched  from 
a carriage  in  a high 
surf,  when  without  one 
it  would  often  be  very 
difficult  to  do  so.  The 
carriage  consists  of  a 
fore  and  main  body. 
The  latter  is  formed  of 
a keelway,  and  of  bilge- 
ways  attached  to  it, 
and  resting  on  the  main 
axle,  the  boat’s  weight 
being  entirely  on  the 
rollers  of  the  keelway. 
Its  leading  character- 
istics are  that  while  for 
launching  it  forms  an 
inclined  plane,  down 
which  the  boat  can  be 
launched  off  the  rear 
end  with  considerable 
impetus  ; it  can  also  be 
used  for  replacing  the 
boat,  the  incline  plane 
being  reversed  by  re- 
moving the  fore-car- 
riage. A very  full 
equipment  of  stores  is 
supplied  to  the  lifeboats  of  the  Institution,  such 
as  cork  life-belts,  anchors  and  cables,  grapnels  and 
lines,  life-buoys,  lanterns,  rockets,  and  many  other 
articles,  together  with  portable  or  launching  skids. 

The  boats  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution, 
and  all  belonging  to  them,  are  kept  in  roomy  and 
substantial  boat-houses,  under  lock  and  key,  in 
charge  of  paid  coxswains,  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  local  honorary  committees  of  resi- 
dents in  the  several  localities.  Each  boat  has  its 
appointed  coxswain  at  a salary  of  £8,  and  an 
assistant  at  £2  a year,  with  further  allowances 
under  special  circumstances.  The  crew  consists,  in 
addition,  of  a bowman,  and  as  many  boatmen  as 
the  boat  pulls  oars.  The  members  of  the  volunteer 
crews  are  registered,  and,  wherever  practicable,  at 
least  double  the  number  of  men  required  are 
entered  on  the  register.  Such  men  ai-e  mostly 
resident  boatmen,  fishermen,  or  coastguard  men. 
On  every  occasion  of  going  afloat  to  save  life  the 
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coxswain  and  each  of  the  crew  receive  alike  from 
the  funds  of  the  Institution  ( whether  successful  or 
not)  10s.  if  by  day,  and  £1  if  by  niglit ; and  usually 
4s.  each  for  every  time  of  going  afloat  for  exercise. 
A reward  of  7s.  is  given  to  the  man  who  first  brings 
intelligence  of  a wreck  at  such  a distance  along  the 
coast  as  not  to  be  in  sight  of  the  coastguard 
station  or  other  lookout.  A flag  hoisted  by  day, 
and  the  firing  of  a carronade  (or  other  alarm 
signal)  by  niglit,  are  the  well-known  signals  for 
c^ling  the  crew  together.  On  boarding  wrecks, 
the  preservation  of  life  is  the  sole  consideration. 
Should  any  goods  or  merchandise  be  brought  into 
the  lifeboat,  contrary  to  the  coxswain’s  remon- 
strance, he  is  authorised  to  throw  them  overboard. 

The  average  cost  of  a lifeboat  station  is  £1050, 
and  is  made  up  as  follows  : Lifeboat  and  her  equip- 
ment, £700  ; boat-house,  £350.  The  average  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  a lifeboat  station  is  £70. 
The  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution  in  1890 
had  297  lifeboats  under  its  management  on  various 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
were  instrumental  during  1889  in  saving  420  lives 
from  different  wrecks,  besides  preserving  a vast 
amount  of  j)roperty,  and  assisting  to  save  or  abso- 
lutely saving  17  vessels  from  partial  or  total  destruc- 
tion. Besides  the  launches  resulting  in  the  saving 
of  life  or  property,  the  lifeboats  went  out  141  times 
in  response  to  signals  of  distress  or  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  such,  only  to  find  either  that  the  vessels 
were  out  of  danger  or  that  incorrect  signals  had 
been  made.  During  the  year  the  Institution  also 
granted  rewards  for  the  saving  of  207  lives  by 
means  of  shore-boats,  fishing-boats,  or  by  other 
means,  so  that  the  committee  bestowed  rewards, 
in  the  year  1889,  for  the  saving  of  627  lives,  mak- 
ing a grand  total  of  34,670  lives,  for  the  saving  of 
which  the  society  has  granted  rewards  since  its 
establishment  in  1824.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the 
committee  to  place  and  maintain  the  lifeboat 
service  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  but  this 
cannot  possibly  be  done  without  a very  large 
annual  outlay.  In  1890  the  Institution  produced 
the  latest  novelty  in  shipbuilding  in  the  shape  of 
a steam  lifeboat,  which  was  named  the  ‘ Duke  of 
Northumberland,’  and  stationed  at  Harwich  for 
trial.  The  Institution  had  for  several  years  been 
earnestly  endeavouring,  by  the  offer  or  gold  and 
silver  medals  and  in  other  ways,  to  find  a means 
of  propelling  lifeboats  mechanically.  A steel  steam 
lifeboat  of  1890  was  propelled  by  a turbine  wheel. 
To  the  end  of  1896  the  total  number  of  lives  saved 
was  40,544 ; in  1896  alone,  461  lives  and  20  vessels. 
The  e.xpenditure  for  the  year  was  £75,417. 

Lifeboat  societies  have  been  successfully  organ- 
ised on  the  principles  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution  in  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark. In  the  United  States  the  life-saving  service 
is  a government  organisation,  under  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  and  extends  to  both 
the  sea  and  lake  coasts.  There  are  three  classes  of 
stations  : ( 1 ) complete  life-saving  stations,  with 
resident  crews ; ( 2 ) lifeboat  stations,  with  a resident 
keeper  only  and  volunteer  crews ; and  ( 3 ) pro- 
visioned houses  of  refuge,  in  charge  of  a keeper,  for 
the  desolate  eastern  coast  of  Florida.  At  many  of 
the  stations  the  English  lifeboat  is  used,  but  its 
weight  and  draught  are  too  great  for  use  along  the 
fiat  Atlantic  sand-beaches,  and  there  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  light  American  surf-boat  of  cedar, 
fitted  with  air-cases  at  the  ends  and  cork-fenders. 
The  first  lifeboat  station  was  built  at  Cohasset, 
Massachusetts,  in  1807 ; the  first  stations  erected 
by  the  government  were  eight,  placed  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  in  1848.  The  whole  coast  is  now  divided 
into  12  districts,  and  the  splendid  conception  of  a 

girdle  of  stations  round  all  the  sea  and  lake  shores 
promises  to  be  fulfilled.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
they  are  placed  5 miles  apart,  on  an  average,  and  a 
system  of  patrol  is  carefully  maintained.  The  cost  of 
a fully  equipped  station  is  about  $6000,  and  of  a house 
of  refuge  about  half  that  amount.  The  keepers 
receive  $700  a year,  the  crew  each  $50  a month. 

Life  Guards.  See  Guards. 

Liferent,  in  Scotch  law,  means  a right  to 
use  a heritable  estate  for  life,  the  person  enjoying 
it  being  called  a liferenter.  For  life-estate,  in 
English  law,  see  Estate. 

Life-saving  Apparatus.  Life-buoys  and 
life-belts  and  other  life-saving  appliances  are  inven- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  life  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck. In  the  mercantile  marine  and  passenger 
ships  there  are  now  life-belts  for  every  man  and  to 
spare.  Buoys  are  carried  on  the  bridge  and  at  the 
stern  of  most  ships  in  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
danger  to  ships’  ordinary  lifeboats  is  that,  from 
being  so  long  out  of  the  water,  unless  attended  to 
they  get  so  dry  that  when  floated  they  fill. 
Although  against  regulations,  these  boats  have  been 
known  to  be  filled  with  cargo.  Sometimes  the 
handiest  life-buoy  is  an  empty  water-cask,  well 
bunged  up,  and  with  ropes  around  it  to  hold  on  by. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  buoyant  pillows,  life- 
jackets of  india-rubber  cloth,  and  mattresses.  The 
cork-mattress  of  Admiral  Sir  A.  P.  Ryder  can  float 
three  men  in  an  upright  position. 

The  life-belt  of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution,  designed  by  Admiral  Ward  in  1854,  is 
made  of  cork  covered  with 
canvas,  and  is  both  strong 
and  buoyant.  It  has  four 

so  that  if  one  should  be  J 

punctured  and  burst  the 

belt’s  buoyant  power  is 

not  entirely  destroyed.  It  TmI® 

is  represented  in  tbe  fig.  jHPwjl'VL  -i-litliHk, 

Each  lifeboatman’s  life-  ulxlj  ''1x1.111^ 

belt  must  have  sufficient 
extra  buoyancy  to  support 
a man  heavily  clothed, 

shoulders  above  the  water,  |A 

and  to  enable  him  to  sup- 

port  another  person  be-  | 

sides  himself.  It  must  be 

flexible  in  order  to  fit  0 V ' jf 

tightly  into  the  shape  of 

the  wearer.  There  is  a Life-belt. 

division  between  the  upper 

and  lower  parts  so  that  it  can  be  securely  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and  not  impede  breathing  or  the 
muscular  action  of  the  chest  or  arms. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Life-saving  Appliances 
Act,  1888,  stipulates  that  the  owner  and  master 
of  every  British  ship  must  see  that  it  is  provided 
with  such  boats,  life-jackets,  and  other  appliances 
for  saving  life  at  sea  as  are  best  adapted  for  securing 
the  safety  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  The  penalty 
to  the  owner  if  in  fault  in  proceeding  on  a voyage 
without  the  necessary  life-saving  appliances,  or  if 
these  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  is  £100 ; to  the 
master  £50,  if  in  fault.  The  rules  which  came  into 
force  on  1st  November  1890  were  drawn  up  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  may  be  made,  rescinded,  and  varied  by 
the  Board.  The  rules  under  this  act  give  the  num- 
ber of  boats  for  steamships  carrying  emigrants,  the 
boats  under  davits  being  sufficient  to  accommodate 
all  persons  on  board.  If  the  boats  under  davits  do 
not  furnish  sufficient  accommodation,  then  addi- 
tional wood,  metal,  collapsible,  or  other  boats  of 
approved  description,  or  approved  life-rafts  shall  be 
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carried.  Ships  of  this  class  must  also  carry  not  less 
than  one  approved  life-buoy  for  every  boat  placed 
under  davits,  and  life-belts  sufficient  for  each  person 
on  board  ship. 

The  same  regulation  as  to  boats  and  life-belts  and 
buoys  applies  to  sailing-ships,  to  steamships  carry- 
ing passengers  between  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  ports  in  Europe  between  the  Elbe  and 
Brest,  except  that  a deficiency  of  boats  or  life-rafts 
may  be  made  up  by  an  equivalent  number  of 
approved  buoyant  deck-seats  or  deck-fittings.  Not 
fewer  than  six  approved  life-buoys  must  also  be 
carried,  and  life-belts  sufficient  for  every  one  on 
board.  The  same  applies  to  other  steamships 
carrying  passengers  within  certain  specified  limits 
of  the  home  trade  : there  are  also  rules  for  steamers 
going  short  excursions,  and  for  those  plying  on 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  boats  must  be  of  lifeboat 
construction,  with  approved  apidiances  for  lowering 
them.  A life-raft  must  for  every  per.son  carried 
have  3 cubic  feet  of  strong  and  serviceable  enclosed 
air-tight  compartments.  Approved  buoyant  appar- 
atus shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  a number  of 
persons  to  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pounds  of  iron  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting 
by  thirty-two.  An  approved  life-belt  shall  mean  a 
belt  which  does  not  reqiiire  to  be  inflated  before 
use,  and  which  is  capable  of  floating  in  the  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  15  lb.  of  iron  suspended 
from  it.  An  approved  life-buoy  shall  be  built  of 
solid  cork,  and  fitted  with  life-lines  and  loops, 
and  capable  of  floating  in  the  water  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  with  32  lb.  of  iron  suspended 
from  it.  All  life-belts  and  life-buoys  must  be  so 
placed  on  board  ship  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to 
passengers. 

Mortars  and  Rockets. — When  a lifeboat  is  not 
at  hand,  or  a raging  sea  and  shoal  coast  render 
its  use  impracticable,  a distressed  ship  may  often 
receive  help  from  shore  by  means  of  the  mortar  or 
rocket-apparatus.  Captain  Manby  in  1807  invented 
his  life-mortar,  to  discharge  a shot  with  curved 
barbs  that  would  lay  hold  of  the  rigging  or  bulwarks 
of  the  ship ; the  rocket-apparatus  is  based  upon 
this.  Sergeant  Bell  of  the  Royal  Artillery  had 
previously  ( 1791 ) devised  a method  of  firing  a shot 
and  line  from  a distressed  ship.  Colonel  Boxer, 
Trengrouse,  Dennett,  Carte,  and  others  made 
variations  and  improvements  in  line-throwing  ap- 
paratus. (The  Lyle  gun,  the  invention  of  Captain 
D.  A.  Lyle,  United  States  army,  weighs  only  185 
lb.,  has  a much  longer  range  than  the  epouvrette 
mortar,  and  combines  the  other  advantages  of  great 
strength  and  simplicity,  requiring  only  the  inser- 
tion of  a cartridge  with  a line  attached  to  the 
shot.)  The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  fire  a 
rocket  over  the  wreck  ; by  the  light  line  attached 
the  M'recked  crew  haul  out  the  whip  or  double 
or  endless  line  rove  through  a tail-block.  A 
thicker  rope  is  pulled  over  to  the  ship  by  means 
of  the  line,  and  a hawser  by  means  of  the  rope,  on 
which  articles  can  be  slung  and  drawn  to  and  fro. 
The  life-buoy  being  run  out  along  the  rope,  the 
crew  can  be  saved  one  by  one ; or,  by  the  life- 
car,  introduced  in  America  about  1848,  seven  or 
eight  can  be  drawn  ashore  at  a time.  The  Life- 
rocket  Department  is  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 
There  were  292  rocket-stations  in  Great  Britain  in 
1889,  7 cliff-ladder  stations,  and  4 heaving-line  and 
life-buoy  stations ; and  226  lives  were  saved  by 
means  of  the  rocket- apparatus  in  1888-89.  In  1881 
657  lives  were  saved.  The  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  classified  into  coastguard  divisions  or 
wreck-registrars’  districts,  and  the  coastguard- 
inspector  has  control  over  all  the  rockets,  mortars, 
buoys,  belts,  and  lines  kept  at  the  various  seaside 
stations  in  his  district.  At  each  station  is  kept  a 
cart,  expressly  made  to  contain  all  the  requisites  for 


the  rocket-apparatus,  ready  packed.  The  Board  of 
Trade  now  gives  a sum  of  money  for  every  life 
saved,  besides  medals  for  special  acts  of  bravery. 

LifTey,  a river  of  Ireland,  winding  50  miles  west- 
ward and  east-north-eastward  through  Wicklow, 
Kildare,  and  Dublin  counties,  to  Dublin  Bay. 

Lifts.  Under  this  term  are  included  numerous 
contrivances  for  raising  weights.  Such  machines 
have  various  names  : hoists — usually  hand-worked 
and  for  lifting  light  goods  in  warehouses  ; elevators 
— chiefly  used  for  taking  passengers  or  their 
luggage,  &c.  to  the  upper  floors  of  large  hotels, 
business  premises,  &c. — and  so  on.'  There  are  also 
special  Elevators  (q.v.)  for  grain.  Lifts  are  often 
on  a large  scale,  such,  for  example,  as  occur  on 
certain  canals  in  place  of  locks  at  changes  of  level 
— where  practically  a section  of  the  canal  is  alter- 
nately raised  and  lowered ; and  again  on  under- 
ground railways  to  bring  passengers  to  the  surface 
level  (there  are  notable  examples  at  the  Mersey 
Tunnel ). 

Lifts  consist  primarily  of  a cage  for  the  people 
or  goods  raisecl,  a shaft  in  ■which  this  cage  works, 
and  the  necessary  machinery  for  raising  or  lowering 
the  cage.  There  are  two  chief  methods  in  use  for 
this  latter  purpose ; in  the  one  the  cage  has 
attached  to  its  top  ropes  or  chains  which  are 
wound  up  on  a barrel  or  drum  ; in  the  other  the 
cage  is  lifted  by  hydraulic  pressure  applied  directly, 
or  through  the  intervention  of  chains  and  ropes. 

The  ropes  in  use  are,  for  light  work,  hempen  ; for 
heavy  work,  steel-wire  ropes  or  chains.  It  is  usual 
to  counterbalance  the  dead-weight — i.e.  the  weight 
of  the  cage ; in  this  case  the  rope  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  cage  is  generally  not  the  lifting  rope. 
The  cage-rope  is  siniplj"  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  over  a pulley  there,  and  has  suspended  at 
its  other  end  the  counterbalance ; the  working  rope 
operates  the  shaft  of  this  imlley,  and  so  lifts  the 
cage.  This  saves  a good  deal  of  waste  vvork,  since 
the  load  lifted  each  time  is  only  the  net  load, 
passengers  and  goods. 

Hoists  all  require  to  be  provided  with  some  auto- 
matic clutch  arrangements  in  case  the  chains  or 
ropes  break,  water  leaks  off,  the  rams  or  pistons 
fraeture,  &c.,  otherwise  the  cages  would  run  down 
with  destructive  velocity.  These  clutches  are 
usually  some  form  of  catch  kept  clear  of  the  side 
guides  in  ordinary  working,  but  set  in  action  by 
compressed  springs  when  an  accident  happens. 
They  should  always  be  regularly  tested  to  see  if 
they  are  in  working  order. 

Ligaments  are  cords,  bands,  or  membranous 
expansions  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of 
joints,  seeing  that  they  pass  in  fixed  directions 
from  one  bone  to  another,  and  serve  to  limit  some 
movement  of  a joint,  while  they  freely  allow  others. 
Ligaments  have  been  arranged  in  three  classes  : ( 1 ) 
Funicular,  rounded  cords,  such  as  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  perpen- 
dicular ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  &c.  ; (2) 

Fascicular,  flattened  bands,  more  or  less  expanded, 
such  as  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint, 
and  the  great  majority  of  ligaments  in  the  body ; 
(3)  Capsular,  which  are  barrel-shaped  expansions 
attached  by  their  two  ends  to  the  two  bones 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  which 
they  completely  but  loosely  invest ; they  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  ball-and-socket 
joint,  and  occur  in  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 
See  Joints. 

Ligan.  See  Flotsam. 

Ligature,  in  Surgery.  See  BLEEDING. 

Light.  The  general  doctrine  of  Light  is  now 
only  a part  of  the  general  theory  of  Radiation, 
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which  comprises  Radiant  Heat  and  Actinic  and 
Electric  Radiation  as  well  as  Light ; hut,  since  the 
battle  as  to  the  nature  of  radiation  in  general  was 
first  waged  round  light  itself,  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  light  as  representing  all  the  forms  of 
radiation.  By  elementary  observation  it  is  found 
that  light  travels  (within  a uniform  medium)  in 
straight  lines  in  all  directions  ; that  it  accordingly, 
when  proceeding  from  a point  or  a very  small  source, 
covers  areas  which  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tance ; that  shadows  obey  a similar  law  ; that  it  is 
seen  some  time  before  the  corresponding  sound  is 
heard  : all  which  points  to  a quick  propagation  of 
something  in  straight  lines.  What  is  this  which 
is  propagated — matter,  motion,  or  condition  ? The 
simplest  explanation  was  that  luminous  bodies 
emitted  something  material  whose  impact  affected 
the  sensitive  eye ; that  the  reflection  of  light  at 
sui-faces  was  due  to  elastic  rebound  of  this  quick- 
travelling material.  These  phenomena  might  be 
equally  well  explained  by  waves  travelling  and 
being  reflected ; but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  notion  of  waves  travelling 
in  straight  lines  and  not  spreading.  This  difficulty, 
which  we  now  know  not  to  be  a real  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  only  a question  of  proportion  between  the 
breadth  of  the  wave-front  and  the  distance  between 
successive  waves  whether  a wave-motion  shall  or 
shall  not  travel  in  straight  lines,  led  him  to  adopt 
and  develop  the  corpuscular  or  emission  theory  of 
light.  According  to  this  all  luminous  bodies  emit 
with  equal  velocities  (a  troublesome  postulate, 
since  the  retarding  attraction  of  the  sun  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  a candle-flame)  a number  of 
elastic  corpuscles  ( whose  mass  must  be  extremely 
small,  otherwise,  with  the  velocity  of  more  than 
186,000  miles  per  second,  their  momentum  would 
be  destructive ),  which  travel  in  straight  lines,  are 
reflected,  and  are  refracted  (provided  that  they 
travel  more  rapidly  in  the  denser  medium  than  in 
air  or  in  vactio,  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
bounding  surface  between  the  rarer  and  the  denser 
medium ).  But  here  begin  the  difficulties  : refrac- 
tion is  always  accompanied  by  reflection,  whence 
some  corpuscles  enter  the  denser  medium,  some 
rebound  ; hence  a theory  of  easy  fits  of  reflection 
and  transmission  had  to  be  developed,  and  this 
involved  as  its  explanation  a theory  of  vibration 
of  a general  medium  some  M'ay  in  advance  of  the 
travelling  corpuscles,  so  as  to  aid  or  check  their 
entrance  into  the  denser  medium.  Newton  dis- 
covered that  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum 
were  unequally  refracted  in  glass ; from  this  he 
had  to  infer  that  there  were  as  many  different 
kinds  of  molecules  emitted  as  there  were  colours 
in  the  spectrum.  Then,  again,  shadows  are  not 
absolute ; the  shadow  of  a hair  produced  by  sun- 
light passing  through  a minute  pinhole  in  which 
stands  a droplet  of  water  is  bright  in  the  centre ; 
hence  explanations  had  to  be  provided  to  account 
for  the  bending  of  rays  round  an  object  : then 
these  explanations  failed  to  account  for  similar 
phenomena  observed  when  light  was  reflected  from 
two  mirrors.  The  theory  became  loaded  with  a 
mass  of  hypotheses  devised  to  explain  each  par- 
ticular phenomenon ; but  the  great  authority  of 
Newton  maintained  its  vitality  down  to  the  time 
and  person  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 

The  wave-theory  of  light  was  suggested  by  Grim- 
aldi, Hooke,  and  others ; was  formed  by  Huygens 
(1678),  who  explained  double  refraction;  lay  in 
abeyance  until  Young  revived  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century ; was  developed  by  Fresnel 
(1815  onwards);  and  has  now  definitely  displaced 
the  emission-theory.  According  to  it  light  consists 
of  vibrations  in  an  all-pervading  elastic  jelly- 
like  ether ; the  vibrations  are,  unlike  those  of 
sound,  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
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tions  of  propagation  ; and  ‘ rays  of  light  ’ are  mere 
lines  showing  the  direction  of  propagation  of  ( and  in 
isotropic  media  at  right  angles  to ) the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  wave-front.  This  theory  involves  the 
admission  of  a vibrating  ether ; so,  indeed,  did  New- 
ton’s. The  transmission  in  straight  lines  is  easily 
explained ; points  lying  to  one  side  are  not  affected, 
because  different  parts  of  the  Avave-front  neutralise 
one  another’s  efl'ects,  if  the  Avave-length  be  rela- 
tively small : even  sound  travelling  through  large 
apertures  travels  in  straight  lines.  The  wave- 
theory  readily  explains  reflection ; in  refraction  it 
assumes  that  the  waves  travel  less  rapidly  in  the 
denser  medium  (Avhich  is  found  to  be  true,  and 
therefore  disposes  crucially  of  the  emission-theory ), 
and  it  explains  the  accompanying  reflected  Avave  ; 
it  explains  double  refraction,  polarisation,  inter- 
ference, colour  ( different  wave-lengths ),  diffraction, 
&c.  Dispersion  is  not  yet  completely  explained, 
because  data  are  wanting,  though  Cauchy’s  ideas, 
as  developed  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  have  shown 
that  this  is  a phenomenon  of  Avaves  of  different 
lengths  passing  through  finely  non-homogeneous 
matter.  The  wave-theoiy  has  also  proved  the 
means  of  forecasting  most  recondite  and  unexpected 
phenomena. 

But,  then,  AAdiat  is  a ‘Avave?’  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily a Avave  of  motion.  All  the  phenomena  are 
explicable  as  phenomena  of  rhythmical  disturbance 
of  some  kind,  and  the  ‘ Avave-theoi-y  ’ really  goes 
no  further  than  to  state  this.  The  rhythmical  dis- 
turbance may  be  one  of  position  (Avave-motion),  of 
stress,  of  electrical  condition,  possibly  of  tAvist  in 
the  ether.  According  to  Clerk-MaxAveH’s  theory 
every  portion  of  the  ether  in  the  path  of  a beam 
of  light  is  subject  to  rapidly-alternating  stresses 
transverse  to  the  ray,  and  is  tlierefore  in  a rapidly- 
alternating  electric  and  also  in  a rapidly-alternating 
magnetic  condition  ; and  the  curious  relations  now 
knoAvn  to  exist  betAveen  beams  of  light  and  the 
field  of  force  of  a magnet  lend  the  greatest  prob- 
ability to  this  theory.  Besides,  Hertz’s  discoveries 
( see  Magnetism  ) have  shoAvn  that  phenomena  of 
exactly  the  same  character  as  those  of  light,  and 
differing  only  in  wave-length,  exist  in  the  magnetic 
field  AA'liile  induction  is  going  on ; and  all  the 
phenomena  of  light,  radiant  heat,  and  actinic 
radiation  are  reduced  to  phenomena  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation  between  certain  limits  of  wave- 
length. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  found  by  timing  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  Avhen  they  are  at 
the  greatest  and  the  least  distance  from  the  earth, 
by  astronomical  aberration-observations,  by  finding 
(Fizeau)  Avhat  speed  must  be  given  to  a cog-Avheel 
to  make  it  rotate  one  tooth’s-breadth  Avhile  light  is 
going  to  a given  distant  mirror  and  returning,  by 
finding  (Foucault)  Avhat  position  is  ultimately 
assumed  by  a ray  Avhich  travels  from  a source  to 
a rotating  mirror,  thence  to  a distant  mirror,  and 
thence  back  to  the  original  mirror,  Avhich  by  this 
time  has  been  rotated  somewhat.  In  the  last 
method  it  is  found  that  the  interposition  of  optic- 
ally denser  or  more  refractive  media  retards  the 
light.  The  mean  of  all  observations  is  that  light 
of  all  Avave-lengths  travels  in  vacuo  Avith  a velocity  of 
30,057,400,000  centimetres  or  186,772  miles  per 
second  ; in  air  Avith  a velocity  less  than  this  in  the 
ratio  of  10,000  to  10,003.  The  length  of  Avaves  can 
be  ascertained  from  measurement,  at  a sufficient 
distance,  of  tlie  fringes  produced  by  Interference 
(q.v.),  or  by  the  use  of  diffraction-gratings  ruled 
Avith  n lines  to  the  centimetre,  in  Avhieh  case  the 
Avave-length  for  any  particular  colour  is  in  centi- 
metres the  wth  part  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection of  that  colour  in  the  first  ‘ diffraction- 
spectrum,’  a result  easily  reached  through  the 
general  theory  of  Avaves.  The  Avave-lengths  of 
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radiant  heat,  light,  and  actinic  radiations  range 
from  cm.  or  rsLnr  inch  (the  longest  invisible 
heat-rays,  Langley)  to  cm.  or  inch 

( invisible  actinic  rays ) ; the  visible  limits  are 
and  cm.  The  frequencies  or  number  of  vraves 

per  second  accordingly  range  from  20  millions  of 
millions  to  40,000  millions  of  millions  per  second, 
the  extreme  visible  limits  being  392  and  757  millions 
of  millions  per  second. 

See  Abeeeation,  Difpeaction,  Dispeesion,  Ethee, 
Inteefeeence,  OHics,  Photogeaphy,  Polaeisation, 
Radiation,  Reflection,  Refeaction,  Shadows, 
Spectedm  ; and  Tait’s  Light,  Glazehrook’s  Physical 
Optics,  Stokes’s  Burnett  Lectures  on  Light. 

Light  and  Air^  Rights  to.  An  owner  of  land 
has  a right  to  the  light  and  air  which  pass  over  it ; 
he  has  also  the  right  to  obstruct  the  light  and  air 
by  erecting  walls  and  buildings.  If  my  neighbour 
builds  a house  on  the  edge  of  my  land,  he  does  not 
thereby  acquire  any  right  against  me ; I may  build 
on  my  land  so  as  to  darken  his  windows.  But  I 
may,  by  express  or  implied  grant,  vest  in  him  the 
right  which  is  called  a Servitude  or  an  Easement — 
the  right  to  forbid  the  erection,  on  my  land,  of  any 
building  which  obstructs  his  lights.  Uj)  to  this 
point  the  Roman,  Scotch,  and  English  law  are 
alike  in  principle.  The  English  law  (as  amended 
by  the  Prescription  Act  of  1832)  allows  an  ease- 
ment of  light  to  he  acquired  against  a neighbour 
by  twenty  years’  enjoyment,  without  any  grant. 
In  Scotland  such  rights  are  not  acquired  by  lapse 
of  time ; unless  a servitude  has  been  created,  an 
owner  may  at  any  time  build  so  as  to  darken  his 
neighbour’s  windows,  provided  he  does  not  act 
wantonly,  emulously,  or  so  as  to  cause  a nuisance. 
Rights  to  air  generally  go  along  with  rights  to 
light ; and  the  right  is  confined  to  air  coming 
through  windows,  &c.  The  English  law  does  not 
recognise  any  general  right  to  air,  such,  e.g.,  as  the 
right  to  forbid  buildings  which  prevent  air  from 
reaching  a windmill.  Roman  law  permitted  an 
owmer  to  acquire  a servitude  of  prospect — i.e.  the 
right  to  forbid  buildings  which  shut  out  a fine 
view  ; but  the  English  law  regards  this  as  a fanci- 
ful and  inadmissible  right.  In  the  United  States 
rights  of  view — i.e.  rights  to  open  windows  and  to 
forbid  buildings  'which  obstruct  them — may  be 
acquired  by  one  owner  against  another ; and  in 
some  states  they  may  be  acquired  by  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  for  twenty  or  fifteen  years.  See  Ros- 
coe’s  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light  (Bond.  1881),  and 
Stimson’s  American  Statute  Law. 

Lighter.  See  Barge. 

Lightfoot.  John,  one  of  the  earlier  Hebrew 
scholars  of  England,  was  horn  in  1602  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  in  Staftbrdshire,  son  of  the  vicar  of 
U ttoxeter.  He  had  his  education  at  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  taking  orders, 
became  ehaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  himself 
a fair  Hebraist.  In.  1629  appeared  his  Eruhhin,  or 
Miscellanies  Christian  and  Jiidaical,  dedicated  to 
Sir  R.  Cotton,  who  in  1630  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire,  where  he 
laboured  with  incessant  zeal  for  twelve  years.  He 
next  removed  to  London,  and  was  chosen  minister 
of  St  Bartholomew’s,  to  the  parishioners  of  which 
he  dedicated  his  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of 
the  Book  of  Exodus  (1643).  Lightfoot  ivas  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  1643,  but  often  stood  alone,  as  in  the 
Erastian  controversy.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
rector  of  Much  Munden  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in 
1665  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  At  the 
Restoration  he  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  He  died  at  Ely,  December  6,  1675. 

The  chief  works  of  this  great  Rabbinical  scholar  were 


the  unfinished  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists  among 
themselves  ( 1644-.50 ) ; Commentary  upon  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (1645);  The  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1647) ; of  the  New  (1655) ; and  the 
Horce  Hebraicce  et  Talmudicce  (1658-74;  last  part  post- 
humously ),  the  great  labour  of  his  life.  The  best  edition 
of  his  whole  works  is  that  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pit- 
man, with  a Life  (13  vols.  1822-25). 

Lightfoot,  Joseph  B.arber,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1828,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1851  as  a wrangler, 
senior  classic,  and  Chancellor’s  medallist.  He 
was  elected  a Fellow  of  his  college  in  1852,  and 
gained  the  Norris  University  prize  in  1853.  Or- 
dained in  1854,  he  became  tutor  of  Trinity  College 
in  1857,  Hulsean  professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
in  1861,  canon  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1871,  and 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
in  1875.  He  received  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1864, 
was  Whitehall  preacher  in  1866,  was  appointed 
examining  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1868,  honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1872,  select  preacher  at  Oxford, 
1874-75,  and  one  of  the  Deputy-clerks  of  the  Closet 
to  Her  Majesty,  February  1875.  In  1879  Dr  Light- 
foot accepted  with  great  reluctance  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  in  succession  to  Dr  Baring.  Altnough 
confessedly  the  most  learned  New  Testament 
scholar  in  the  church,  his  powers  of  adminis- 
tration had  not  been  tested ; out  in  the  end  his 
appointment  was  not  only  justified  so  far  as  the 
diocese  of  Durham  was  concerned,  but  in  the  wider 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  at  large.  While 
jiursuing  in  private  his  own  studies,  he  made 
Bishop- Auckland  a centre  of  learning  and  teaching 
for  his  clergy.  He  likewise  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  energy  to  the  practical  work  of  his  see,  and 
speedily  gained  the  affection  and  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  The  work  of  the 
Church  Temperance  Society  and  the  White  Cross 
Army  was  specially  furthered  by  his  exertions.  His 
munificence  was  unbounded,  and  one  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  build  a church  at  Sunderland  as  a 
thank-offering  for  what  seemed  to  be  his  recovery 
from  a serious  illness  in  1888.  Dr  Lightfoot’s  in- 
fluence at  Cambridge  as  a great  Christian  teacher 
was  of  incalculable  importance,  his  high  personal 
character  as  well  as  his  learning  having  immense 
weight  and  influence.  A supreme  grammarian  and 
painstaking  textual  critic,  he  gave  the  world  admir- 
able commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  ( 1865 ),  Philippians  ( 1868 ),  Colossians  and 
Philemon  (1875),  to  each  of  which  were  appended 
interesting  dissertations.  Unhappily  he  ■was  unable 
to  complete  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  his  exhaus- 
tive work  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers  remains  also  a 
.splendid  fragment,  embracing  only  the  two  epistles 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Borne  ( 1869 ; Appendix, 
1877;  new  ed.  1890),  and  Ignatius  and  Polycarp 
(1885;  2d  ed.  3 vols.  1889).  Other  works  were  On 
a Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  New  Testament 
( 1871 ),  an  edition  of  Dean  Mansel’s  treatise  on  The 
Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries 
( 1875),  and  four  volumes  of  sermons  published  pos- 
thumously in  1890.  He  contributed  to  the  Journal 
of  Philology,  Dr  Smith’s  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible, 
of  Christian  Antiquities,  and  Christian  Biography, 
and  published  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review  a crashing  and  detailed  answer  to  the 
anonymous  writer  of  Supernatural  Religion  (col- 
lected 1889  ).  Dr  Lightfoot,  who  was  never  married, 
died  at  Bournemouth  on  December  21,  1889,  and 
Avas  buried  at  Durham. 

Lighthouse,  a building  erected  on  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  coast  from  which  a light  is 
shoAvn  at  night  to  guide  mariners,  and  which  serves 
as  a landmark  by  day.  Aids  to  navigation  comprise 
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lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons,  buoys,  fog-signals, 
and  landmarks.  Lighthouses  are  generally  jjlaced 
on  salient  points  of  the  coast-line,  islands,  isolated 
or  sunken  rocks,  low  promontories,  and  sandbanks, 
each  requiring  structures  specially  designed  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  such  varied  sites.  AVhen 
placed  on  headlands  or  large  islands  lighthouses 
are  very  much  alike  in  general  features,  the  differ- 
ences being  mainly  in  the  height  of  the  towers, 
depending  on  the  distance  at  which  the  light  requires 
to  be  seen,  and  the  lighting  apparatus.  Towers 
erected  on  isolated  wave-swept  rocks  in  the  open 
sea,  such  as  Smeaton’s  Eddystone  ( now  superseded 
by  Sir  James  Douglass’s  tower),  Stevenson’s  Bell 
Rock,  Walker’s  Bishop  and  Wolff  Rocks,  Alan 
Stevenson’s  Skerryvore,  David  Stevenson’s  North 
Unst,  and  Messrs  Stevenson’s  Dhuheartach  and 
Chickens  Rock  lighthouses,  Alexander’s  Minot’s 
Ledge  and  Spectacle  Reef  in  America,  and  Brehat 
in  France,  are  triumphs  of  engineering. 

The  history  of  lighthouse  construction  and 
illumination  may  be  said  to  extend  over  a period 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years ; but  the  regularly- 
organised  life-preserving  system  of  modern  light- 
house engineering  goes  back  very  little  further  than 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  None  of  the 
early  lighthouse  buildings  now  exist.  The  Pharos 
of  Alexandria  (.S.31  B.C. ) gav'e  its  name  to  its  suc- 
cessors. The  Romans  built  lighthouses  at  Ostia, 
Ravenna,  Puteoli,  and  other  ports.  The  Phoenician 
Pharos  at  Coi  uila  was  repaired  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  was  re-established  as  a 
lighthouse  about  1634,  and  in  1847  had  a dioptric 
apparatus  placed  in  it.  On  the  cliff  at  Boulogne 
there  are  the  remains  of  a lighthouse  ascribed  to 
Caligula  (40  A.D. ),  and  at  Dover  there  are  remains 
of  another  Roman  pharos.  Corduan,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  has  seen  all  the  improvements,  from 
the  open  chauffer,  in  which  billets  of  wood  were 
burned,  to  the  dioptric  light  combined  with  a four- 
wick  lamp.  Until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
lighthouses  of  Britain  and  America  were  few  in 
number,  and  of  an  inferior  description  in  the  great 
essential  of  a lighthouse — viz.  sending  the  greatest 
number  of  rays  of  light  towards  the  horizon.  Many 
of  the  public  lights  in  England  were  private  pro- 
perty, as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Isle  of  May  in 
Scotland,  the  patent  for  which  was  ratified  in  1641. 
There  were  only  twenty-five  lighthouse  stations  and 
si.K  floating  lights  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  In  1786  the  Northern  Lighthouse 
Board  was  constituted  by  act  of  parliament,  but 
such  was  the  then  state  of  commerce  that  the  act 
provided  for  only  four  lighthouses  ; now  there  are 
no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  lighthouses  under  the 
Board’s  jurisdiction.  The  Irish  Lighthouse  Board 
■was  constituted  about  the  same  period.  The  coast 
and  harbour  lights  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  now  upwards  of  880  in  number.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  first  act  of  congress  relating 
to  lighthouses  was  passed  in  1789,  and  there  are 
now  in  American  w'aters  2375  lights  and  light-ships 
and  246  fog-signals. 

The  early  lighthouse  towers  had  on  their  summits 
grates  or  chauffers,  in  which  billets  of  wood  or  coal 
were  burned,  but  though  expensive  to  maintain — 
some  of  them  using  400  tons  oi  coal  yearly — were  un- 
certain in  their  appearance,  varying  with  the  ever- 
changing  character  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  coal- 
lights  survived  in  Scotland  till  1816,  in  England  till 
1822,  and  on  the  Baltic  till  1846.  As  an  example 
of  a modern  lighthouse  tower  we  may  take  Skerry- 
vore, which  is  139  feet  in  height  and  42  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  containing  a mass  of  58,580  cubic 
feet  of  granite.  The  foundations  of  all  the  towers 
exposed  to  the  sea  are  quarried  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  all  the  courses  are  dovetailed  or  joggled 
together  into  each  other  by  various  devices,  and 


they  are  made  solid  for  about  20  or  30  feet  above 
the  foundation,  where  they  become  divided  off  into 
rooms,  one  above  another,  access  to  which  is 
obtained  by  means  of  ladders.  The  difficulties  of 
building  are  vei'y  great,  as  maybe  judged  fi'om  the 
following  facts  : Winstanley’s  Eddystone  took  four 
seasons  to  erect,  and  was  finally  swept  away, 
Rudyerd’s  and  also  Smeaton’s  Eddystones  took 
each  three  years,  the  Bell  Rock  took  four  years, 
the  Skerryvore  five,  and  Dhuheartach  three  and 
a half,  the  great  difficulty  being  to  effect  a landing 
of  men  and  materials.  At  Minot’s  Ledge,  off  the 
Massachusetts  coast.  General  Alexander  got  only 
30  hours  of  work  in  the  first  year  and  16^7  in  the 
second,  and  the  histories  of  the  Bell  Rock,  Skerry- 
vore, Dhuheartach,  Chickens,  Eddystone,  and  some 
others  tell  the  same  tale.  The  cost  of  lighthouses 
may  vary  much ; for  instance,  the  Bell  Rock 
cost  £61,000,  Skerryvore  £86,000,  Spectacle  Reef, 
on  Lake  Huron,  £60,000,  Bishop  £35,000,  Dhuhear- 
tach £80,000,  and  North  Unst  £32,000  ; and  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  an  ordinary  land  station,  fully 
equipped,  will  cost  much  less — as  a matter  of 
fact,  about  £5000  to  £10,000.  Light-vessels  cost 
about  £9000. 

Oil-lamps  Avere  used  in  lighthouses  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century ; but  liquid  fuel  often  gave  way 
to  candles  of  tallow  or  Avax.  Smeaton’s  famous 
Eddystone  Avas  lighted  Avith  tAventy-four  candles, 
five  of  Avhich  Aveighed  2 lb.  The  use  of  lamps  led 
to  reflectors.  The  early  ones  Avere  about  18  inches 
in  diameter,  and  made  of  small  squares  of  mirror 
glass,  set  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  lamps  having 
torch-like  Avicks,  the  fuel  ordinary  Avhale-oil. 
These  lamps  did  not  give  good  results,  and  the 
flat  wick,  though  an  improvement,  Avas  still  un- 
satisfactory. It  Avas  reserved  for  Argand  (q.v. ) to 
devise  the  cylindrical  Avick-burner.  The  height  of 
the  flame  in  the  argand  lamp  varied  Avith  the 
level  of  the  oil  in  the  fountain,  and  Carcel  devised 
the  arrangements  for  supplying  a superabundance 
of  oil  to  keep  the  burner  cool.  Argand’s  inven- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  also  discovered  by 
Teulhre,  Avho  combined  his  lamp  Avith  the  use  of 
reflectors. 

By  placing  a parabolic  mirror  behind  a flame 
(fig.  1)  all  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  focus  and  falling 
upon  its  surface  are 
reflected  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  emerge 
in  a beam  of  light. 

Such  reflectors  are 
generally  21  inches 
in  diameter  for 
fixed  and  25  inches 
for  revolving  lights, 
their  poAver  being 
equal  to  350  to 
450  times  the  un- 
assisted flame.  By 
arranging  a number 
of  reflectors  on  a 
frame  there  can  be 
sent,  all  round  the 
horizon,  a number  of 
beams  of  light  of  Fig.  1. 

practically  equal  in- 
tensity, thus  producing  a fixed  light ; and  by 
assembling  them  on  a frame  having  three  or  more 
faces,  and  making  this  frame  revolve,  a revolving 
light  results,  the  rotation  of  the  frame  thus  pro- 
ducing a succession  of  light  and  dark  intervals. 
These  reflectors  are  used  in  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  lighthouses  in  Britain.  By  arranging 
reflectors  in  a certain  manner  on  a frame,  and 
causing  it  to  revolve,  a group-flashing  light  can  be 
produced — i.e.  one  giving  two  or  three  flashes  in 
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quick  succession,  followed  by  a long  interval  of 
darkness. 

The  ordinary  parabolic  reflector  allows  about 
one-third  of  the  rays  to  escape  past  the  lips  by 
natural  divergence.  To  prevent  this  waste  Mr 
Thomas  Stevenson,  in  1849,  devised  the  holophotal 

a 


T.  Stevenson  dispensed  with  the  double  agents 
above  and  below  the  lens,  and  substituted  holo- 
photal prisms  which  parallelise  the  rays  in  every 
plane  ( fig.  3 ).  The  holophotal  apparatus  is  now 
universally  adopted  for  revolving  lights.  Fresnel 
devised  the  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes  by 
placing  straight  refracting  prisms  on  a revolv- 
ing frame  outside  a fixed  apparatus.  An  exten- 
sion of  this  is  the  condensing  revolving  appar- 
atus which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection 
in  Scotland,  whereby  straight  refracting  or  re- 
flecting prisms  revolve,  and  intercept  the  rays 
from  a central  fixed  apparatus,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce darkness  over  the  sections  they  subtend, 
while  they  spread  the  rays  wliich  they  intercept 


a 

Fig.  2. 


reflector  (fig.  2),  which  consists  of  a lens,  L,  with  a 
parabolic  mirror,  a,  and  a hemispherical  mirror,  hh, 
which  returns  all  the  rays  falling  upon  it  back  to 
the  flame. 

To  Augustin  Fresnel  (q.v.)  belongs  the  honour 
of  inventing  and  first  employing,  in  1822,  the 
dioptric  system  for  lighthouse  purposes  in  com- 
bination with  a central  lamp  having  four  con- 
centric wicks.  He  was  apparently  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  done  by  Buffon  and  Condorcet  in  propos- 
ing, for  burning  purposes,  to  build  up  lenses  in 
separate  pieces  with  the  view  of  reducing  the 
thickness  of  glass  and  correcting  to  a large  extent 
spherical  aberration.  So  he  devised  the  lighthouse 
lens,  which  is  plano-convex,  3 feet  3 inches  in  height 
by  2 feet  6 inches  in  breadth,  composed  of  a central 
disc,  surrounded  by  annular  rings  gradually 
decreasing  in  breadth  as  they  recede  from  the 
centre.  If  these  lenses  be  assembled  on  a frame 
with  eight  or  more  sides,  having  a lamp  in  their 
common  focus,  and  be  made  to  revolve,  a dioptric 
revolving  light  is  produced.  The  lens  implied  a 
central  lamp  and  a flame  of  great  intensity,  which 

Fresnel  and  Arago 
devised,  and  in 
which  they  ad- 
hei'ed  to  Argand’s 
principle  of  the 
double  air- cur- 
rent ; and  they 
also  took  advan- 
tage of  Rumford’s 
idea  of  a lamp 
with  concentric 
wicks.  The 
lenses,  however, 
not  intercepting 
the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from 
the  flame  above 
and  below  them, 
Fresnel  designed 
an  arrangement 
of  inclined  lenses, 
and  mirrors  above 
the  lenses,  and 
silvered  mirrors 
^■Fig.  3. — Stevenson’s  Holophotal  below  them, 
devolving  Light  of  the  first  order,  which,  to  some 

extent,  obviates 
this  defect.  When  designing  the  revolving 
apparatus  for  Skerryvore,  Mr  Alan  Stevenson 
substituted  prisms  for  the  mirrors  below  the 
lenses,  and  also  introduced  totally  reflecting 
prisms  for  first  order  lights,  and,  in  1849,  Mi- 


Fig.  4. 

uniformly  over,  and  thus  strengthen,  the  inter- 
mediate sections  (fig.  4).  The  power  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
intervening  periods  of  darkness.  There  have  been 
devised  by  Dr  Hopkinson  group-flashing  lights  by 
splitting  up  the  lens  into  two  or  three  portions  so 
as  to  give  two  or  more  flashes  (fig.  5). 

The  most  notable  improvement  of  recent  times  in 
revolving  apparatus  is  what  Messrs  Stevenson 


suggested  in  1869,  and  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  hyper-radiant.  The  radius  which  they 
adopted  was  1330  mm.,  that  of  Fresnel  being  920 
mm.  The  first  lens  of  this  size  was  made  to  Messrs 
Stevenson’s  design  by  Messrs  Barbier  and  Fenestre, 
Paris.  When  combined  with  the  large  flames  de- 
veloped by  the  increased  size  of  burners  now  used, 
this  apparatus,  when  completed  with  the  enlarged 
prisms  above  and  below  the  lenses  (fig  6),  leaves 


Fig.  5. — Holophotal  Triple-flashing  Light,  first  order. 
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little  to  be  desired,  as  all  the  rays  of  light  are  acted 
on,  excessive  heat  is  avoided,  and  biform  and  tri- 
form arrangements  are  rendered  unnecessary,  as 
one  central  flame  is  alone  required.  It  is  optic- 
ally the  most  efficient  apparatus  yet  made. 


Fresnel  not  only  gave  us  the  dioptric  revolving 
light,  but  also  the  fixed  dioptric  apparatus,  show- 
ing all  round  the  horizon  a vertical  strip  of  light, 
depending  on  the  diameter  of  the  central  flame. 

It  is  said  that 
owing  to  difficul- 
ties of  construc- 
tion Fresnel 
adopted  a poly- 
gonal form  of 
thirty-two  nar- 
row lenses  for  the 
refracting  hoop ; 
but  Mr  Alan 
Stevenson,  when 
introducing  the 
dioptric  light  in- 
to Britain,  de- 
signed a truly 
cylindrical  belt, 
to  the  different 
sections  of  which 
he  gave  a rhom- 
boidal  form  with 
oblique  joints 
( fig.  7 ).  He  also 
had  executed  on 
the  large  scale 
totally  reflecting 
prismatic  rings. 
Fig.  8 is  a diop- 
tric spherical  mirror,  which  shows  a dioptric  holo- 
phote,  and  fig.  9 the  dioptric  mirror  as  improved 
by  Mr  J.  T.  Chance,  which  is  largely  used  in  light- 
houses, as  is  also  the  azimuthal  condensing  light, 
introduced  by  Messrs  Stevenson  in  1857,  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  narrow  sounds  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  light  did  not  require 
to  be  of  equal  power  in  all  directions.  As  shown 
by  the  chart  ( fig.  10 ),  it  is  obvious  that  on  the  side 
next  the  shore  no  light  is  required,  across  the  sound 
a feeble  light  is  all  that  is  necessary,  while  up  and 
300 


down  the  sound  the  sea  to  be  illuminated  is  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  requiring  corresponding  in- 
tensity. Various  applications  of  Stevenson’s  con- 
densing principle  are 
now  extensively  used 
in  lighthouses.  The 
apparent  light  is 
another  of  Mr  T. 

Stevenson’s  devices 
for  indicating,  by 
means  of  a beam  of 
parallel  rays  thrown 
from  the  shore,  the 
position  of  a rock 
lying  at  some  dis- 
tance off.  By  means 
of  apparatus  placed 
on  a beacon  on  the 
rock,  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  shore  are 
reflected  seawards  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a light  on  the  beacon 
( fig.  11 ).  Dioptric  apparatus  were  divided  into  six 
orders  until  Messrs  Stevenson  designed  the  hyper- 
radiant apparatus ; the  following  table  gives  the 
internal  diameter  and  height  of  the  optical-glass 
of  each  : 

Internal  Diameter.  Height  of  Glass-work. 

Hyper-radiant. , .8  feet  872  inches.  11  feet  10'28  inches. 


1st  Order 6 .r  0-44  ..  8 m 8'5 

2d  n 4 M 7-12  M 7 II  0 

3d  M 3 I.  3-37  II  5 ii  1-5  i 

4th  II  1 II  7-68  II  2 II  8-06  i 

5th  1 1 II  277  II  1 It  10  I 

6th  II  0 II  11-81  II  1 II  5-5  I 


Lanterns. — The  lantern,  or  framework  of  glass 
and  metal  which  contains  the  lighting  apparatus, 
is  an  important  part  of  lighthouse  economy.  The 
early  lanterns  had 
vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sash-bars, 
but  in  1835  Mr 
Alan  Stevenson, 
when  he  introduced 
diagonal  frame- 
work for  the  diop- 
tric light,  extended 
it  to  the  lantern. 

The  diagonal  astra- 
gals do  not  inter- 
cept light  in  any 
azimuth  through- 
out their  whole 
height,  and  this  Fig.  9. 

trigonal  arrange-  Chance’s  Improvement  on  Fig.  8. 
ment  secures  a 

structure  of  great  rigidity  and  strength.  The 
astragals  are  of  gun-metal,  1 inch  section,  glazed 
with  plate-glass  ^ inch  in  thickness,  unless  in 
peculiarly  exposed  situations,  where  it  is  used  J 
inch  thick.  The  first  order  lantern  is  12  feet  in 


diameter,  and  10  feet  in  height  of  daylight,  with 
an  outer  and  inner  dome  of  copper.  Mr  Alan 
Stevenson  designed  a helical  lantern  in  1846,  but  it 
was  not  executed.  Sir  James  Douglass,  however, 
recently  designed  a lantern  with  helical  astragals 


Fig.  7. — Fixed  Light,  first  order. 


Fig.  8. 

Dioptric  Spherical  Mirror. 
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14  feet  in  diameter,  glazed  with  glass  f inch  in 
thickness,  bent  to  the  proper  curve.  In  the  Scot- 
tish lighthouses  ‘ storm-panes,  ’ which  are  glazed 
copper  frames,  are  always  in  readiness  in  case  of 
breakage  of  a pane.  They  are  fixed  to  the  astragals 
by  screws.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  Northern 
Lighthouse  service  of  a lantern-pane  being  broken 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  they  are  occasionally 
broken  by  birds  or  by  stones  being  driven  against 
them  during  strong  gales. 

Lamps. — The  earliest  lighthouses  had  lamps  with 
two  or  more  spouts  each  with  a skein  of  cotton, 
until  Argand  and  Teulfere  gave  us  the  cylindric 
burner,  Carcel  the  arrangement  for  causing  a 
flow  of  oil  over  the  burner,  Kumford  tbe  idea 
of  concentric  wicks,  and  Arago  and  Fresnel  the 
four-wick  lamp.  Mr  Alan  Stevenson  added  a 
fifth  wick,  and  other  lighthouse  engineers  have 

increased  the 
number.  These 
burners  were 
suitable  for  con- 
suming animal 
or  vegetable  oils. 
The  e.xtensive 
use  of  paraffin 
led  to  its  adop- 
tion in  light- 
houses, but  siic- 
cess  was  only 
attained  with 
the  one-wick 
burner  until 
Captain  Doty, 
in  1868,  devised 
burners  which 
develop  a flame  of  great  purity  and  intensity  in 
concentric  wick  lamps.  Single-wick  burners  draw 
their  supply  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick, 
but  with  multiple-wick  burners  the  oil  is  supj)lied 
by  cisterns  placed  above  the  level  of  the  burner,  or 
from  below  by  pumps  worked  by  clockwork,  or  by 
pressure  exerted  by  a weighted  piston.  When 
vegetable  or  animal  oils  ai'e  employed  with  multiple- 
wick  lamps  the  burner  requires  to  be  kept  cool  and 
the  wicks  prevented  from  charring  by  causing  a 
superabundant  supply  of  oil — nearly  three  times 
greater  than  is  consumed — to  flow  over  the  wicks, 
the  overflow  running  back  to  the  cistern.  When 
paraffin  is  used,  however,  the  fluid  is  not  allowed  to 
rise  beyond  a certain  height  in  the  wick-chambers, 
the  overflow  being  returned  by  a tube  to  the 
fountain.  The  satisfactory  results  in  increased 
photogenic  power  and  economy  arising  from  the 
use  of  paraifin  have  led  to  the  diameters  of  the 
burners  being  much  increased.  Sir  James  Douglass 
has  devised  burners  having  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
concentric  wicks,  which,  of  course,  greatly  increase 
the  candle-power.  Messrs  Stevenson  pointed  out, 
in  1869,  that  much  of  the  light  from  burners  of 
greatly  increased  diameter,  when  used  with  revolv- 
ing apparatus,  was  not  condensed  by  the  lenses, 
and  not  properly  utilised,  and  that  special  apparatus 
was  necessary,  and  hence  their  proposal  of  the 
hyper-radiant  apparatus  already  referred  to. 

Illuminants. — Almost  every  kind  of  oil,  animal 
and  vegetable,  has  been  used  in  lighthouses — 
whale,  sperm,  seal,  lard,  olive,  cocoa-nut,  hempseed, 
colza — but  these  have  heen  superseded  by  paraffin, 
not  only  on  financial  but  on  photogenic  grounds. 
Sperm -oil  was  long  the  illuminant  used  in  British 
lights,  but  it  gave  way,  in  1845,  to  colza  at  a saving 
of  one-half  the  cost,  while  it  has  been  succeeded  by 
paraffin,  which  has  raised  the  power  of  the  lamps 
from  10  per  cent,  in  the  four-wick  burner  to  over 
100  per  cent,  in  the  one-wick  lamp.  Messrs 
Stevenson,  in  1870,  set  at  rest  the  comparative 
merits  of  colza  and  paraffin,  and,  when  the  isolated 


rock  station  of  Dhuheartach  came  to  be  lighted  in 
1872,  they  introduced  paraffin  as  the  illuminant. 
It  may  be  stated  that  in  the  Scottish  lighthouses 
alone  a sum  of  between  £4000  and  £5000  is  annu- 
ally saved  by  the  use  of  paraffin,  while  the  power 
of  the  lights  has  been  exalted ; and  most  light- 
house authorities  have  followed  their  examjfle. 
Paraffin  can  be  readily  obtained  with  a specific 
gravity  of  0'82,  and  a flashing-point,  close  test,  of 
125°  to  150°  F. , and  even  as  high  as  250°  F.  The 
following  is  the  consumption  in  gallons  per  hour  of 
the  Doty  paraffin  burners  : 1 wick,  '015  ; 2 wicks, 
055  ; 3 wicks,  '126  ; 4 wicks,  "205 ; 5 wicks,  '373  ; 6 
wicks,  '499.  The  use  of  gas  was  suggested  when 
gas-lighting  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  experiments 
did  not  succeed.  Wherever  gas  can  be  had,  and 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  utility  for  lightbouse  purposes  ; but 
when  it  requires  to  be  specially  made  at  a light- 
house station,  either  from  coal  or  paraifin,  it  is  ex- 
pensive. For  harbour-lights,  where  the  supply 
can  be  readily  had,  it  has  long  been  used  with 
satisfactory  results.  In  1827  Mr  Wilson  erected  a 
very  simple  piece  of  machinery  at  Troon  for  produc- 
ing an  intermittent  light  from  gas,  whereby  the 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness  were  got  by 
shutting  off  the  gas  so  as  to  extinguish  the  light, 
and  again  as  suddenly  letting  on  the  full  supply, 
the  gas  being  re-ignited  by  a separate  small  burner 
supplied  by  a ‘ by-pass  valve.’  Mr  T.  Stevenson 
proposed  to  make  intermittent  gas-lights  by  causing 
the  flow  of  gas  to  produce  intermittent  action  by 
means  of  a dry  meter.  The  meter  is  so  made  as  to 
pass  gas  sufficient  to  keep  a small  jet  constantly 
burning.  The  full  flame  of  the  large  jet  continues 
to  burn  until  the  action  of  the  meter  cuts  off  the 
supply,  and  the  small  jet  is  again  kept  burning 
alone  until  the  full  supply  flows  to  the  larger  jet. 
Mr  Wigham  of  Dublin  has  devised  a system  of 
gas-burners,  having  five  rings  of  28,  48,  68,  88,  and 
108  jets,  the  diameter  of  the  rings  varying  from  4 
to  IH  inches,  the  power  being  250,  680,  990,  1400, 
and  2300  standard  candles  respectively.  These 
burners  I'equire  no  glass- chimney,  and  all  or  any 
of  the  rings  can  be  used  to  suit  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  He  has  also  strongly  advocated,  and 
has  introduced  at  some  lighthouses  in  Ireland,  a 
system  of  superposed  lenses,  which  have  been 
styled  biform,  triform,  and  quadriform  lights,  each 
tier  of  lenses  having  an  independent  burner.  Sir 
James  Douglass  has  devised  six  and  ten  ring 
gas-burners,  the  gas  issuing  from  surface  holes,  as 
in  the  ordinary  argand,  the  power  being  850  and 
2500  candles  respectively.  Tnese  burners  require 
a glass-chimney.  The  result  of  the  South  Foreland 
experiments  is  that,  for  ordinary  lighthouse  pur- 
poses, paraffin  is  the  most  suitable  and  economical 
illuminant,  and  this  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Messrs  Stevenson  in  1870. 

Electric  Light.— electric  light  was  first 
shown  to  the  mariner  in  1858  from  the  Foreland 
lighthouse,  the  generating  machine  being  that  of 
Professor  Holmes ; but  since  that  date  more 
powerful  machines  have  been  devised.  The  alter- 
nate current  machines  of  Baron  de  Meritens  have 
been  used  with  good  results  at  the  Isle  of  May 
and  other  lighthouses.  The  Isle  of  May  machines 
are  of  the  L type,  of  the  largest  size  hitherto  con- 
structed, and  weigh  about  4^  tons  each.  The  in- 
duction arrangement  of  each  of  the  two  machines 
consists  of  5 sets  of  12  permanent  magnets,  each 
magnet  being  made  up  of  8 plates.  The  armature, 
which  makes  600  revolutions  per  jninute,  is  driven 
by  a belt  from  the  engine — 16  horse-power — is  two 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  composed  of  5 
rings  with  24  bobbins  on  each,  arranged  in  groups 
of  4 in  tension  and  6 in  q^uantity.  With  the  circuit 
open  each  machine  develops  an  electromotive  force 
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of  80  volts,  measured  at  the  distributor ; and  with 
the  circuit  closed  through  an  ai-c,  40  volts.  An 
average  current  of  220  amperes  is  developed,  thus 
yielding  an  electrical  energy  of  8800  watts,  or  11 '8 
liorse-power  in  the  external  circuit.  The  live  rings 
are  so  arranged  that  A,  f,  f,  f,  or  the  whole  of  the 
current  of  a machine  can,  at  pleasure,  he  sent  to 
the  distributor  for  transmission  to  the  lantern,  and 
the  two  machines  can  he  coupled  and  the  full  cur- 
rent from  both  be  employed  during  hazy  weather. 
The  current  is  conveyed  to  the  lighthouse — a 
distance  of  880  feet — by  solid  copper  conductors 
1 inch  in  diameter,  with  scarphed  joints  bolted 
and  soldered  together.  The  lamps  are  of  the 
Serrin-Berjot  type,  with  some  modifications — 
notably  the  shunt  or  by-pass,  whereby  a large 
percentage  of  the  current  goes  direct  to  the  lower 
carbon.  The  carbons,  which  are  1'6  inch  in  dia- 
meter, have  a core  of  pure  graphite,  and  burn  M’ith 
great  steadiness  at  tlie  rate  of  2 inches  per  hour. 

The  dioptric  apparatus,  originally  used  with  the 
electric  arc,  was  too  small,  and  Messrs  Stevenson 
in  1865  suggested  that  it  should  be  third  order, 
and  this  was  generally  adopted  ; but  at  the  Isle  of 
May  it  was  made  second  order  condensing,  so 
as  to  give  a grou])  of  four  flashes  in  quick  succes- 
sion, with  intervals  of  darkness  of  thirty  seconds, 
the  whole  light  being  condensed  into  three  degrees, 
the  resulting  beams  being  equal  to  three  million 
candles  with  single  power,  and  six  million  with 
double  power.  It  is  seen  thirty  per  cent,  oftener 
than  a first-class  revolving  dioptric  light.  At 
Sou  ter  Point,  the  Forelaiids,  Lizard,  the  apparatus 
is  third  order.  At  St  Catherine’s  and  Tino  it  is 
second  order,  while  at  Macquarie  it  is  first  order. 

Characteristics. — The  following  are  the  main 
distinctions  in  use:  (1)  fixed  lights;  (2)  the  re- 
volving light,  which  at  equal  periods  comes  into 
view  and  gradually  attains  its  full  power  and  then 
gradually  disappears  ; (3)  revolving  red  and  white, 
showing  alternately  flashes  of  red  and  white  light ; 

(4)  flashing,  showing  flashes  at  short  intervals; 

( 5 ) intermittent,  which  bursts  instantaneously  into 
full  power,  and,  after  remaining  as  a fixed  light  for 
a certain  period,  is  suddenly  eclipsed;  and  (6) 
group  flashing,  consisting  of  two  or  more  flashes 
separated  by  short  eclipses,  the  groups  being 
separated  by  a longer  eclipse.  The  use  of  colour 
is  resorted  to  for  danger  arcs,  or  when  another 
characteristic  is  not  available.  The  two  colours 
employed  are  red  and  green,  generally  produced  by 
coloured  chimneys  over  the  lamps.  Experiments 
made  at  Edinburgh  show  that  light,  in  passing 
through  red  glass,  should  be  4J  times  stronger 
than  for  a light  of  the  natural  colour — a loss 
slightly  redeemed  in  thick  weather  owing  to  the 
red  rays  not  being  so  much  absorbed. 

Machines. — If  the  apparatus  revolves,  motion  is 
generally  produced  by  clockwork  and  by  the  fall 
of  a Aveight.  In  the  case  of  small  apparatus, 
Messrs  Stevenson  produced  motion  by  means  of 
the  heat  from  the  burner  causing  a fan  to  revolve, 
Avhich  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  Trotter- 
Linberg  system. 

Bistribidion. — The  coasts  of  all  countries  have 
three  lines  of  defence.  There  are  first  great  sea 
lights  which  indicate  important  ‘landfalls,’  and 
require  the  most  powerful  apparatus ; secondary 
lights  Avhich,  though  not  requiring  to  be  so 
powerful  as  those  of  the  first  order,  are  of  great 
importance,  as  indicating  turning-points  in  the 
navigation  ; and,  lastly,  harbour  lights  to  guide 
ships  into  havens  of  safety.  It  has  been  laid  doAvn 
as  an  axiom  by  lighthouse  engineers  that  over-sea 
lights  of  similar  character  should  not  be  placed 
nearer  each  other  than  100  miles,  and  that  if 
possible  lights  near  coast-lines  much  frequented  by 
shipping  should  be  designed  to  overlap  each  other. 
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Lightships. — Light-vessels  are  moored  in  situa- 
tions where  it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  a light- 
house. They  are  generally  Avooden  ships,  103  feet 
in  length  betAveen  perpendiculars,  and  23i  feet 
beam,  strongly  built,  copper  fastened,  and  sheathed 
Avith  muntz  metal.  The  North  Carr  Lightship,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Forth,  is  moored  by  a l|-inch 
studded  chain  cable  and  3-ton  anchor,  as  it  is  in  a 
very  exposed  situation,  and  the  engines  for  the  fog- 
signal  are  driven  by  steam.  The  lantern  is  8 feet 
in  diameter,  of  steel,  carried  on  a steel  mast.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  eight  fixed  dioptric  apparatus, 
each  of  180°,  fitted  Avith  spheiical  mi]rors  and 
argand  lamps.  Each  apparatus,  Avith  its  fountain 
and  lamp,  is  hung  on  gimbals,  so  balanced  as  to 
hang  vertically  in  any  position  of  the  mast  Avithin 
30  degrees  of  the  vertical. 

Early  light-vessels  had  small  lanterns  suspended 
from  the  yard-arms.  Mr  K.  Stevenson,  in  1807, 
introduced  a lantern  Avhich  surrounded  the  mast, 
and  all  subsequent  lightship  lanterns  have  been 
made  on  his  plan.  All  floating  lights  had  catop- 
tric apparatus  until  Messrs  Stevenson,  Avhen  de- 
signing the  Hooghly  lightships,  employed  dioptric 
apparatus.  Sir  James  Douglass  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  lanterns  of  light-vessels,  and  intro- 
duced two-Avick  lamps  instead  of  single  argands. 

Fog-signals. — The  average  duration  of  fog  on 
the  Avhole  coast  of  England  is  only  slightly  over 
400  hours  yearly,  though  in  some  parts  it  reaches 
1080  hours.  In  Scotland  the  average  is  under  400 
hours  yearly,  Avhile  at  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
the  U nited  States  the  average  is  2226  hours  yearly, 
the  highest  being  2454  hours.  There  are  feAV  coast 
lighthouse  stations  Avhere  a phonic  signal  Avould 
not  be  a useful  auxiliary,  as  there  are  times  Avhen 
the  most  poAverful  lights,  even  the  electric,  are 
obscured  by  dense  fog,  when  the  sailor  must  be 
guided  by  signals  addressed  to  the  ear.  Various 
instruments  have  been  used,  such  as  bells,  gongs, 
steam-whistles,  guns,  sound-rockets,  tonite  charges, 
reed  truTnpets,  and  sirens  sounded  by  compressed 
air  or  steam.  The  Daboll  fog-horn  and  siren  are  of 
American  origin,  the  siren  being  the  most  poAverful 
in  use ; but,  though  it  has  been  heard  at  distances 
of  upAvards  of  20  nautical  miles,  there  are  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  Avhen  its  effectiA-e 
range  is  limited  to  2 or  3 miles.  Though  bells  are 
not  effective  signals,  no  feAver  than  55  of  them 
are  used  in  British  and  158  in  American  Avaters ; 
and  .since  1811,  Avhen  Stevenson  introduced  fog- 
bells  at  the  Bell  Bock  ToAver,  all  subsequent  rock 
lighthouses,  OAving  to  the  Avant  of  space  for  other 
signals,  have  been  supplied  Avith  them.  Such  rock 
toAver  bells  vary  from  3 CAvt.  to  2 tons.  It  has 
been  found  that  Avhen  struck  by  a hammer  outside, 
instead  of  by  a clapper,  the  sound  is  heard  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  Avhen  the  bloAvs  are  struck  in 
rapid  succession  for  a short  time  the  sound  is  more 
penetrative.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  tAvo  bells 
of  different  tone,  struck  after  each  other,  are  some- 
times used.  Gongs,  struck  by  hand,  are  still  em- 
ployed on  board  some  lightships  ; hut  though  the 
sound  is  distinctive  it  is  not  heard  at  any  great 
distance.  Steam-Avhistles  are  largely  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  guns  are  still  employed  at  a 
feAV  stations.  Sound-rockets  are  charged  Avith  the 
ordinary  composition  to  carry  the  rocket  up  to  a 
height  of  600  feet,  Avhen  a charge  of  cotton  poAvder 
is  exploded  Avith  a report  like  the  discharge  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  The  charges  of  cotton  poAvder 
are  generally  4 ounces,  but  12-ounce  charges  are 
sometimes  used  Avhen  there  is  Avind  along  AAdth  the 
fog.  Tonite  signals  are  used  at  eleven  stations  in 
Britain.  The  charges  consist  of  small  cylindrical 
discs  of  dry  cotton  poAA'der  (tonite),  4 ounces  in 
Aveight,  each  having  a hole  up  the  centre  for  re- 
ceiving the  detonator,  Avhich  is  a copper  tube 
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containing  fulminate  composition.  The  charge  is 
fired  by  connecting  it  with  an  electric  cable  attached 
to  a small  electro-magnetic  machine  standing  in 
the  light-room.  A light  framework  or  jib  is  fixed 
outside  the  lantern,  counterbalanced  and  raised  by 
means  of  wheel-work  to  about  12  feet  above  the 
lantern.  When  the  charge  and  detonator  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  an  electric  cable,  the  jib 
is  hoisted,  the  firing  handle  of  the  electric  machine 
is  raised  and  smartly  pushed  down,  when  the  fuse 
and  detonator  fires  the  charge,  which  gives  a loud 
report.  An  arrangement  is  made  so  that  the 
circuit  cannot  be  closed  until  the  jib  and  charge 
are  raised  to  the  full  height  above  the  lantern. 
The  Daboll  horn  is  a metal  trumpet  in  which  a 
metallic  reed  or  tongue  18  inches  long,  2|  inches 
broad,  and  varying  from  f to  J inch  in  thickness  at 
the  free  end,  is  made  to  vibrate  by  compressed  air 
or  steam  being  blown  through  it.  This  signal  is 
effective,  though  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  the 
siren.  The  siren  consists  of  a trumpet  having  two 
discs,  12-inch  diameter,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and 
one  rotating  with  radial  slits  cut  in  them.  The 
rotation  is  from  1500  to  2000  times  a minute,  with 
air  at  20  lb.  pressure  per  square  inch.  Holmes’  siren 
is  automatic,  consisting  of  two  cylinders  having 
angular  slots,  one  being  fixed  and  the  other  free  to 
rotate  within  the  fixed  eylinder ; the  compressed 
air  impinging  against  the  inclined  sides  of  the 
slots  causes  the  inner  cylinder  to  revolve,  the  rapid 
passage  of  one  row  of  slots  over  the  other  produces 
a series  of  vibrations  which  give  the  note  desired, 
and  notes  of  different  pitch  can  also  be  produced. 
Sirens  are  used  at  41  stations  in  British  waters. 
At  Ailsa  Craig,  Messrs  Stevenson  adopted  a central 
station,  the  compressed  air,  at  75  lb.  per  square 
inch,  being  conveyed  to  distances  of  £ and  ^ mile 
respectively.  The  south  signal  gives  3 blasts  in 
quick  succession  every  3 minutes,  the  first  a high 
note,  the  second  a low  note,  the  third  a high  note  ; 
while  the  north  gives  one  blast  of  5 seconds  duration 
every  3 minutes.  These  signals  are  so  arranged  as 
to  begin  to  sound  about  1|  minute  before  each 
other,  and  never  together.  The  motive  power  is 
five  gas-engines,  one  being  spare,  the  gas  being 
made  from  the  paraffin  used  in  the  lighthouse 
lamps.  As  regards  the  distance  to  which  the 
compressed  air  is  carried,  this  was  a new  departure 
in  fog-signalling.  These  signals  are  actuated  by 
compressed  air,  the  motive-power  being  hot  air, 
steam  or  gas  engines,  or,  as  at  Corsewall  in  Scot- 
land, by  Priestman’s  oil-engines,  with  ordinary 
lighthouse  paraffin  oil  as  the  explosive. 

Administration. — British  liglithouses  are  man- 
aged by  three  boards — the  Trinity  House  for 
England,  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights 
for  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Ballast 
Board,  Dublin,  for  Ireland ; the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1854,  having 
control  over  the  three  boards  in  finance  and  other 
matters.  Some  colonial  lights  are  also  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  the  United 
States  of  America  a Lighthouse  Board  was  con- 
stituted in  1852,  the  Treasury  defraying  the  cost 
of  erecting  and  maintaining  lighthouses  and  other 
aids  to  navigation.  In  France  the  lighthouse 
service  is  under  the  minister  of  Public  Works  and 
a special  ‘ Commission  des  Phares.’  In  Sweden, 
Norway,  Holland,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Austria 
the  lighthouse  administration  is  under  the  Admir- 
alty or  minister  of  Marine.  In  Spain  the  system 
of  administration  is  similar  to  that  of  France. 

Lightkeepers. — At  lighthouse  stations  on  shore 
there  are  two  keepers,  while  at  rock  stations 
there  are  generally  four,  one  being  always  on 
shore  by  rotation.  Where  there  is  a fog-signal 
at  any  station  there  are  generally  three  keepers, 
and  at  electric  light  stations  there  are  five,  one 


of  them  being  a mechanical  engineer.  The  crews 
of  light-ships  are  eleven  in  number,  three  of  the 
crew  and  the  master  or  mate  getting  on  shore  by 
rotation. 

See  J.  Smeaton,  Eddystone  Lighthouse  ( 1791 ) ; K. 
Stevenson,  Bell  Rook  Lighthouse  { 1824 ) ; Alan  Steven- 
son, Skerryvore  Lighthouse,  with  Notes  on  Lighthouse 
Rlumination  (1848),  and  Treatise  on  the  History,  Con- 
struction, and  Illum/mation  of  Lighthouses  ( 1850 ) ; 
David  ^toYenson, ^Lighthouses  (1864);  M.  L.  Eeynaud, 
Memoire  sur  I’Eclairage  et  le  Balisage  des  C6tes  de 
France  ( 1864 ) ; L.  Kenard,  Les  Phares  ( 1867 ) ; G.  H. 
Elliott,  European  Lighthouse  Systems  (1875);  M.  E. 
Allard,  Memoire  sur  VlntensitS  et  la  Portte  des  Phares 
(1876);  Thomas  Stevenson,  Lighthouse  Construction  and 
Illumination  ( 1881 ) ; M.  L.  Eeynaud,  Phares  et  Balises 
( 1883 ) ; Sir  James  Douglass’s  Opening  Address  to  the 
British  Association  ( 1886 ) ; E.  P.  Edwards,  Our  Seamarks 
(1886);  D.  P.  Heap,  Ancient  and  Modern  Lighthouses 
( 1889 ) ; and  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engi/neers. 

Lightning  (Fr.  iclair,  Ger.  Blitz),  the  name 
given  to  the  visible  discharge  of  electricity  between 
one  group  of  clouds  and  another,  or  between  the 
clouds  and  the  ground.  Thunder-clouds,  well 
known  by  their  dark  and  heavy  look,  belong 
usually  to  the  cumulus  type  ( see  Clouds  ),  and  are 
found  at  all  heights  from  close  to  or  almost  toucliing 
the  ground  up  to  about  6000  feet.  But  most  of  the 
summer  thunder-clouds  in  Great  Britain  float  at 
an  altitude  of  from  1000  to  3000  feet.  On  elevated 
mountain-tops,  12,000  feet  high  or  more,  lightning 
and  hail  showers  accompany  the  passage  of  cirrus 
clouds  over  them.  Lightning  occurs  in  three  dis- 
tinct forms,  commonly  called  forked-lightning, 
sheet-lightning,  and  ball-lightning,  the  last  class 
serving  also  as  a convenient  term  for  unexplained 
phenomena. 

Forked-lightning  appears  as  long  flashes  pass- 
ing from  cloud  to  cloud  or  between  clouds  and  the 
ground.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  apparently  sharp 
bends  it  makes,  but  most  photographs  of  lightning 
show  it  in  a wavy  or  ribbon-like  form.  Occasionally 
it  splits  into  several  branches  at  one  or  both  ends. 


Photograph  of  Lightning  (from  Knowledge,  June  1889). 


These  flashes  frequently  pass  between  clouds  several 
miles  apart,  lengths  of  6,  8,  and  even  10  miles  having 
been  observed.  The  thunder  which  accompanies 
this  form  of  lightning  is  due  to  the  intense  and 
sudden  heat  developed  in  the  path  of  the  discharge 
expanding  the  air  with  explosive  rapidity.  As 
sound  travels  slowly  compared  with  electricity  and 
light,  the  noise  from  different  parts  of  the  flash 
reaches  the  ear  in  succession,  and  aided  by  echoes 
from  tlie  clouds,  produces  the  prolonged  rolling  of 
the  thunder-peal.  The  distance  away  of  the  flash 
can  be  estimated  by  the  time  between  the  flash  and 
the  beginning  of  the  thunder,  every  5 seconds  being 
equivalent  to  1 mile ; 50  seconds  or  10  miles  is  the 
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greatest  observed  interval  at  which  thunder  has 
been  heard. 

Sheet-lightning,  sometimes  called  summer-light- 
ning, is  a frequent  accompaniment  of  warm  weather 
in  temperate  climates  and  an  almost  daily  pheno- 
menon in  most  tropical  regions.  It  appears  as  a 
diffuse  glare  lighting  up  a whole  cloud,  is  often  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  dis- 
charges of  feebler  intensity  than  those  causing 
forked-lightning.  It  may  occasionally  be  merely 
the  reflection  on  the  cloud  of  a distant  thunderstorm 
invisible  to  the  spectator. 

Ball-lightrnmg  is  an  as  yet  unexplained  pheno- 
menon ; forked  and  sheet  lightning  are  the  gigantic 
analogues  of  the  spark  and  glow  from  an  electric 
machine,  but  nothing  resembling  the  slow-moving, 
luminous  globe  described  by  those  who  have  seen 
ball-lightning  has  ever  been  produced  artificially. 
The  ball  has  been  estimated  at  from  a few  inches 
to  over  a yard  in  diameter ; and,  while  not  affecting 
anything  that  it  does  not  directly  touch,  acts  like 
au  explosive  shell  on  any  solid  body  in  its  track, 
throwing  down  walls,  making  holes  several  feet 
deep  in  the  ground,  or  ploughing  long  trenches ; 
sometimes  disappearing  with  a loud  report,  at 
others  gradually  getting  smaller  till  it  vanishes. 
This  destructive  and  dangerous  form  of  lightning  is 
happily  very  rare.  Allied  to  lightning  is  St  Elmo’s 
Fire  (q.v.).  See  Arthur  Parnell,  The  Action  of 
Li^tning  { 1882 ). 

Death  hy  Lightning  is  always  instantaneous, 
and  is  probably  always  caused  by  the  shock  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  post-mortem 
appearances  are  extremely  variable.  Sometimes 
no  marks  of  injury  are  found ; but  more  often 
lacerations,  bruises,  burns,  and  occasionally  even 
fractures  of  bones  are  present.  The  clothes  may 
be  burnt  or  torn,  even  when  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  not  injured ; metallic  substances  on  the  person 
may  be  fused,  and  steel  magnetised.  When  the 
accident  is  not  immediately  fatal,  the  consequences 
are  still  more  variable : insensibility,  paralysis, 
burns,  Avounds,  loss  of  hair,  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
hemon-hages,  loss  of  speech  or  of  one  or  more  of  the 
special  senses,  may  all  occur.  The  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  the  special  symptoms,  which  are  liable 
to  great  variations.  Sir  B.  Brodie’s  advice  is  as 
follows  : ‘Expose  the  body  to  a moderate  Avarmtb, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  to  which 
it  is  always  liable  when  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  suspended  or  impaired,  and  inflate  the  lungs,  so 
as  to  imitate  natural  respiration  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible.’ These  means  should  be  fully, tried,  as 
respii’atory  action  has  been  restored  after  more 
than  an  hour’s  suspension. 

Lightning-conductor  (Fr.  paratonnerre,  Ger. 
Blitzableiter).  The  object  of  a lightning-con- 
ductor is  twofold  : first,  and  most  important,  to 
drain  away  the  electricity  from  passing  clouds  and 
thus  prevent  the  occurrence  of  lightning  in  its 
neighbourhood  ; and  secondly,  when  unable  to  do 
this,  to  receive  and  convey  to  eartli  the  lightning- 
flash  without  damage  to  the  building  to  whicli 
it  is  attached.  The  first  object  is  best  secured 
by  the  lightning-conductor  being  a sharp-pointed 
metallic  rod  standing  clear  above  all  surrounding 
buildings,  trees,  &c.  ; Avhile  the  second  necessitates 
its  having  considerable  diameter  to  carry  the  short- 
lived but  intense  current  produced  by  the  flash  ; 
both  require  that  it  should  be  in  thorough  metallic 
connection  Avith  the  earth.  The  action  of  the 
lightning-conductor  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
electric  machine.  When  the  machine  is  in  action 
the  prime  conductor,  which  corresponds  to  the 
thunder-cloud,  discharges  a rapid  succession  of 
flashes  or  sparks ; but  if  a pointed  metallic  rod  is 
held  near  it  all  sparking  ceases,  the  electricity  is 
draAvn  off  silently  as  fast  as  it  is  generated  by  the 
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machine,  Avhile  if  a ball  or  blunt  rod  is  placed  near 
the  conductor  in  thorough  connection  Avith  the 
ground  the  sparks  Avill  pass  to  it  as  the  easiest  pass- 
age to  earth.  Good  copper  is  almost  six  times  better 
a conductor  of  electricity  than  iron,  and  therefore 
lightning-conductors  are  usually  made  of  copper ; 
but  they  may  be  equally  Avell  constructed  of  iron  if 
made  2^  times  the  diameter,  so  as  to  equalise  Iheir 
conducting  power.  For  ordinary  buildings  the  dia- 
meter of  the  rod  should  be  at  least  J inch  for  copper 
or  H inch  for  iron  ; lighthouses  and  similar  exposed 
buildings  are  usually  fitted  with  copper  conductors 
1 inch  in  diameter.  Instead  of  a solid  rod,  Avire- 
rope  of  equivalent  size  is  frequently  used  for  con- 
venience of  adjustment  to  the  buildings.  The  top 
of  the  conductor,  ahvays  a solid  rod,  ends  in  a blunt 
point  surrounded  a few  inches  doAvn  by  three  or 
four  sharp  points  projecting  obliquely  upAvards,  but 
not  rising  as  high  as  the  top  ; these  points  ought  to 
be  platinised  or  gilded  to  prevent  oxidation.  The 
rod  must  project  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  It  has  been  found  that,  roughly  speaking, 
a lightning-conductor  protects  from  direct  flashes  a 
conical  space  equal  to  its  height  Avith  a radius  at 
the  base  of  double  its  height.  Thus,  a rod  standing 
6 feet  above  the  gable  end  of  an  ordinary  house 
Avill  protect  the  roof  ridge  for  12  feet  along,  but  if 
the  house  is  more  than  12  feet  broad  Avill  not  pro- 
tect the  other  gable.  All  large  masses  of  metal  in 
a building,  more  especially  the  roof-gutters,  should 
be  connected  Avith  the  lightning-conductor,  as  they 
may  otherwise  form  a broken  connection  to  earth 
and  conduct  the  lightning  Avith  dangerous  sparking 
at  the  breaks.  Sharp  bends  must  be  avoided  in  the 
conductor,  and  any  joins  in  it  should  be  brased,  or 
embedded  in  a large  mass  of  solder,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  heating  at  the  junction  by  imperfect 
contact.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
lightning-conductor,  and  certainly  the  part  in  Avhich 
it  is  most  difficult  to  ensure  satisfactoiy  arrange- 
ment and  Avorkmanship,  is  the  connection  to  earth. 
Dry  earth  is  practically  a non-conductor  of  electri- 
city ; damp  earth  is  a moderately  good  conductor, 
and,  being  of  infinite  area  compared  Avith  any  light- 
ning-conductor, can  safely  receive  any  discharge. 
The  problem  therefore  is  to  make  a satisfactory 
junction  Avith  a sufficiently  large  area  of  damp  soil. 
This  is  usually  done  by  attaching  to  the  loAver  end 
of  the  lightning-conductor  a brass  plate  about  a 
yard  square,  and  burying  it  in  a damp  spot  sur- 
rounded by  gas-coke.  Sometimes  the  lightning- 
conductor  is  connected  to  an  iron  Avater  or  drain 
pipe,  but  not  a gas-pipe,  as  the  risk  of  setting  fire 
to  the  gas  from  a spark  at  a break  must  not  be 
incurred.  A faulty  earth  connection  makes  a light- 
ning-conductor Avorse  than  useless.  Every  large 
building  requires  more  than  one  conductor,  and 
erfect  safety  can  only  be  ensured  by  a town  or 
istrict  having  a sufficient  number  of  conductors  to 
drain  passing  thunder-clouds  of  their  electricity 
and  prevent  flashes  from  ever  occurring.  The 
first  lightning-conductor  Avas  erected  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  his  OAvn  house  in  Philadelphia  in  1752. 
See  Edinburgh,  Review  for  July  1884;  and  O.  J. 
Lodge,  Lightning  Conductors  (1892). 

Lightning-teints  are  appearances  sometimes 
found  on  the  skin  or  clothing  of  men  or  animals 
that  either  have  been  struck  by  lightning  or  have 
been  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  stroke,  and  are  currently 
believed  to  be  pictorial  representations  of  surround- 
ing objects  or  scenery.  The  existence  of  such 
prints  appears,  from  a theoretical  point  of  vieiv, 
highly  improbable,  as  the  essential  conditions  of 
forming  a photographic  image  are  Avanting ; still, 
several  apparently  Avell-authenticated  instances 
liaA'e  been  recorded,  one  or  tAvo  of  Avhicli  may 
serve  to  give  a general  idea  of  Avliat  are  meant  by 
lightning-prints.  On  the  14th  of  November  1830 
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lightning  struck  the  Chateau  of  Benatonnihre,  in 
La  Vendee ; at  the  time  a lady  happened  to  he  seated 
on  a chair  in  the  salon,  and  on  the  back  of  her  dress 
were  printed  minutely  the  ornaments  on  the  back 
of  the  chair.  In  September  1857  a peasant-girl, 
while  herding  a cow  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  was  overtaken  by  a thunderstorm.  She 
took. refuge  under  a tree;  and  the  tree,  the  cow, 
and  herself  were  struck  with  lightning.  The  cow 
was  killed,  but  she  recovered,  and,  on  loosening 
her  dress  for  the  sake  of  respiring  freely,  she  saw 
a picture  of  the  cow  upon  her  breast.  These  anec- 
dotes are  typical  of  a great  mass  of  others.  They 
tell  of  metallic  objects  printed  on  the  skin,  of 
clothes  while  being  worn  receiving  impressions  of 
neighbouring  objects,  or  of  the  skin  being  pictured 
with  surrounding  scenery  or  objects  during  thunder- 
storms. One  object  very  generally  spoken  of  as 
being  printed  is  a neighbouring  tree.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  lightning- 
discharge  has  taken  place  on  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  the  electric  brush  { see  Electricity  ),  which  has 
the  strongest  possible  resemblance  to  a tree,  and 
that  this  being  imprinted  on  the  skin  by  a slight 
charring  of  the  tissues  in  its  track  has  led  observers 
to  confound  it  with  a neighbouring  tree.  Of  other 
prints  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a satisfactoiy 
account,  though  observers  have  done  something  in 
imitation  of  them.  When  a coin  is  placed  on  glass 
and  a stream  of  sparks  poured  on  it  from  a power- 
ful electrical  machine,  on  the  glass  being  breathed 
upon  after  its  removal  a distinct  image  of  the  coin 
is  traced  out  by  the  dew  of  the  breath.  The  parts 
of  the  glass  surface  in  contact  with  the  metal 
having  received  a different  charge  from  the  rest, 
a selective  action  by  the  glass  on  the  dew  of  the 
breath  takes  place  ; but  this  is  very  different  from 
the  permanent  image  of  the  anecdote.  With  all 
due  allowance  for  the  possible  printing-power  of 
lightning,  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  most  cases 
bear  the  stamp  of  exaggeration. 

Lights,  Use  of,  in  Public  Worship,  a practice 
which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  (Exod.  xxv.  31-39) 
and  in  most  of  the  ancient  religions,  and  which  is 
retained  both  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  Oriental 
churches.  The  use  of  lights  in  the  night-services, 
and  in  subterranean  churches,  such  as  those  of  the 
early  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  is  of  course  easily 
intelligible  ; but  the  practice,  as  bearing  also  a sym- 
bolical allusion  to  the  ‘ Light  of  the  W orld  ’ and  to 
the  ‘ Light  of  Faith,’  was  not  confined  to  occasions 
of  necessity,  but  appears  to  have  been  from  an  early 
time  an  accompaniment  of  Christian  worship,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist.  The  time  of  the  service  in  which 
lights  are  used  has  varied  very  much  in  different 
ages  ; but  eventually  it  was  extended  to  the  entire 
time  of  the  mass.  In  other  services,  also,  lights 
have  been  used  from  an  early  period  ; e.g.  lighted 
tapers  were  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  newly  b^tised, 
a usage  still  retained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch. 
Two  candles  are  de  rigueur  at  mass,  and  four  at 
high  mass  ; but  the  most  profuse  use  of  lights  is 
reserved  for  Benediction,  and  other  services  con- 
nected with  the  Exposition  of  the  Host.  The  usage 
of  blessing  the  Paschal  Light  is  described  at  Holy 
Week.  The  material  used  for  lights  in  churches  is 
either  oil  or  wax  ; the  latter  in  penitential  seasons, 
and  in  services  for  the  dead,  being  of  a yellow  colour. 
An  oil  lamp  always  burns  in  a Roman  Catholic 
church  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  Host  in  the 
tabernacle  on  the  altar.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
candlesticks,  and  in  some  instances  candles  them- 
selves, are  retained  in  many  churches,  on  the  com- 
munion table,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
are  not  lighted.  Tlie  use  of  lights,  except  where 
required  for  giving  light,  has  been  declared  illegal 
more  than  once  since  1855.  In  the  Presbyterian 


and  Independent  churches  the  symbolical  use  of 
lights  is  rejected  as  superstitious. 

Ligne,  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de,  son  of  an 
imperial  field-marshal  whose  seat  was  at  Ligne, 
near  Tournai,  was  born  at  Brussels,  23d  May 
1735,  and  as  an  Austrian  soldier  served  at  Kolin, 
Leuthen,  Hochkirch,  &c.,  in  the  war  of  the  Bava- 
lian  succession,  and  under  Loudon  at  the  siege  of 
Belgrade  (1789).  Meanwhile  he  had  undertaken 
various  diplomatic  missions  and  received  numerous 
distinctions.  A Belgian  by  birth,  an  Austrian 
subject,  the  favourite  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Cath- 
arine of  Russia,  the  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  he  was  always  a most  welcome 
guest  at  the  court  of  Versailles  and  in  the  Paris 
salons.  He  died  13th  December  1814.  Of  his 
literary  remains  there  Mere  published  Melanges 
(34  vols.  1795-1811),  CEttvres  Posthumes  (6  vols. 
1817),  a life  of  Prince  Eugene  (1809),  and  a collec- 
tion by  Madame  de  Stael  of  his  Lettres  et  Pen  sees 
(1809).  A new  edition  of  his  works  in  4 vols.  Avas 
ublished  at  Brussels  in  1860.  See  a monograph 
y Thiirheim  (Vienna,  1876),  and  the  Edinburgh 
Bevieiu  for  July  1890. 

Lignin.  See  Cellulose. 

Lignite,  or  Brown  Coal,  a mineral  substance 
of  vegetable  origin,  like  common  coal,  but  differing 
from  it  in  its  more  distinctly  fibrous  or  woody 
formation,  M'hich  is  sometimes  so  perfect  that  the 
original  structure  of  the  wood  can  be  discerned  M’ith 
the  microscope,  whilst  its  external  form  is  also  not 
unfrequently  preserved.  In  this  state  it  is  often 
called  Wood  Coal ; and  it  sometimes  occurs  so 
little  mineralised  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
oses  of  wood,  as  at  Vitry  on  the  banks  of  the 
eine,  Avhere  the  Mmodwork  of  a house  has  been 
made  of  it.  From  this  to  the  most  perfectly  min- 
eralised state  it  occurs  in  all  different  stages.  It 
is  often  brown  or  brownish  black,  more  rarely  gray. 
It  burns  without  swelling  or  running,  M'ith  a weaker 
flame  than  coal ; emits  in  burning  a smell  like  that 
of  peat,  and  leaves  an  ash  more  resembling  that  of 
wood  than  of  coal.  Wherever  it  occurs  in  sufficient 
abundance  it  is  used  for  fuel,  although  as  a rule 
very  inferior  to  common  coal.  Lignite  occurs  spar- 
ingly in  Britain — the  chief  locality  being  Bovey 
Tracey  in  Devonshire,  Avhere  it  has  long  been 
Avorked.  The  principal  repositoiy  of  lignite  in 
Europe  is  the  Oligocene  System  (q.v.)  of  Germany, 
in  Avhich  some  of  the  beds  attain  a great  thickness. 
Over  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lignite  is  Avidely  distributed,  but  the  beds  are  rarely 
thick  enough  to  be  of  economic  importance.  Thin 
beds  of  lignite  are  associated  Avith  the  oligocene 
basalt  rocks  of  Iceland  (Avhere  it  is  knoAvn  as 
‘ Surtur-brand  ’ ) and  the  Faroe  Islands,  just  as  is 
the  case  Avith  the  similar  formations  in  Antrim  and 
Mull. 

Unlike  wood,  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in 
alkaline  hypochlorites,  and  refractory  to  caustic 
potash  solution  ; in  the  latter  respect  it  resembles 
coal,  M'hich  is,  hoAvever,  not  soluble  in  hypo- 
chlorites. 

Lignum  Rhodii.  See  Convolvulus. 
Lignum  Vitse.  See  Guaiacum. 

Ligny,  a Belgian  village,  13  miles  bj'  rail  NE. 
of  Charleroi,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
under  Bliicher  by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  16th 
June  1815,  the  same  day  on  Avhich  Ney’s  command 
Avas  engaged  Avith  the  British  under  Wellington 
at  Quatre-Bras.  The  Prussians  lost  12,000  men 
and  21  cannon  ; the  French,  7000  men.  See  Gard- 
ner’s Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo  ( 1882 ). 

Ligonyi,  or  Elgon,  a mountain,  14,000  feet 
high,  situated  to  the  Avest  of  Lake  Baringo  in  East 
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Equatorial  Africa,  with  extensive  artificial  caves, 
some  inhabited. 

Ligul(lte«  in  Botany.  See  COMPOSITE. 

Lig'uori,  St  Alfonso  Maria  de,  founder  of 
the  order  of  Liguorians  or  Eedemptorists,  was  born 
of  a noble  family  at  Naples,  27th  September  1696, 
and  embraced  tlte  profession  of  the  law,  which, 
however,  he  suddenly  relinquished  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  a religious  life.  He  received  priest’s 
orders  in  1725,  and  in  1732,  with  twelve  com- 
jjanions,  founded  the  association  now  called  by  his 
name.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sant’ 
Agata  dei  Goti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  his 
life  as  a bishop  was  a model  of  the  pastoral  char- 
acter ; but  shrinking  from  the  responsibilities  of 
such  an  office  he  resigned  his  see  in  1775,  after 
which  date  he  returned  to  his  order  and  continued 
to  live  in  the  same  simple  austerity  as  had 
characterised  his  early  life.  He  died  at  Nocera  dei 
Pagani,  August  1,  1787,  and  was  canonised  in  1839. 
Liguori  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  most 
popular  of  Catholic  theological  writers.  His  works 
embrace  almost  every  department  of  theological 
learning — divinity,  casuistry,  exegesis,  history, 
canon  law,  hagiography,  asceticism,  and  even 
poetry.  His  correspondence  also  is  voluminous, 
but  is  almost  entirely  on  spiritual  subjects.  The 
princijiles  of  casuistry  explained  by  Liguori  have 
been  received  with  much  favour  in  the  modern 
Roman  schools ; and  in  that  church  his  moral 
theology,  which  is  a modification  of  the  so-called 
‘ probabilistic  system  ’ of  the  age  immediately 
before  his  own,  is  largely  used  in  the  direction  of 
consciences  ( see  CASUISTRY ).  Liguori’s  Theologia 
Moralis  (8  vols.)  has  been  reprinted  numberless 
times,  as  also  most  of  his  ascetic  works.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  ( in  Italian  and  Latin ) 
is  that  of  Monza  ( 70  vols. ).  They  have  been  trans- 
lated entire  into  French  and  German,  and  in  great 
part  into  Englisli,  Spanish,  Polish,  &c. 

The  Liguorians,  called  also  Redemptori.sts, 
are  a congregation  of  missionary  priests  founded 
by  Liguori  in  1732,  and  approved  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  1759.  Their  object  is  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  and  the  reform  of  public 
morality  by  periodically  visiting,  preaching,  and 
liearing  confessions,  with  the  consent  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  parish  clergy.  Their  instructions 
are  ordered  to  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
character,  and  their  ministrations  are  entirely 
without  pomp  or  ceremonial.  The  congregation 
was  founded  originally  in  Naples,  but  it  afterwards 
extended  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 
In  France,  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  though 
houses  of  the  congregation  have  been  founded,  their 
place  is  in  great  measure  occupied  by  the  more 
active  congregation  of  the  Lazarist  or  Vincentian 
Fathers  (see  Vincent  de  Paul). 

See  Faber,  Life  of  St  Alphonso  de  Liguori  (4  vols. 
1849) ; Meyrick,  Moral  and  Devotional  Theology  (1857); 
and  a short  Life  published  by  Simpkin  in  1880. 

Liguria.  See  Genoa,  Rome. 

Li  HllUg  Chang,  Chinese  statesman,  was  born 
26th  January  1823,  rose  to  be  governor  of  Kiangsu 
( 1861 ),  and  with  ‘ Chinese  ’ Gordon  (q.v. ) drove  out 
the  Taipings.  He  founded  the  Chinese  navy,  pro- 
moted the  mercantile  marine,  and  at  the  disastrous 
war  with  Japan  (1894)  w'as  chief  minister.  He 
was  dismissed  and  restored,  negotiated  peace, 
and  visited  Europe  in  1896.  He  intrigued  with 
Russia,  and  in  1900  left  his  post  at  Canton  to  take 
a conspicuous  (but  suspected)  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions after  the  relief  of  the  Legations.  See  Life 
by  R.  K.  Douglas  (1895). 

Lilac  [Syringa),  a genus  of  Oleacem  (q.v.). 
Busbecq  (q.v.)  it  was  wbo  introduced  the  Com- 
mon Lilac  (/S',  vulgaris)  from  Persia  as  well  as 
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the  tulip  into  European  gardens.  From  Vienna 
it  soon  spread,  so  that  it  is  now  to  be  found 
half  wild  in  the  hedges  of  some  parts  of  Europe. 
There  are  many  varieties.  The  flowers  grow  in 
large  conical  panicles ; are  of  a bluish  ‘ lilac  ’ 
colour,  purple  or  white,  and  have  a very  delicious 
odour.  The  leaves  are  a favourite  food  of 
cantharides.  The  bitter  extract  of  the  xxnripe 
capsules  has  very  maiked  tonic  and  febrifugal 
properties.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  is  used 
for  inlaying,  txxrning,  and  the  making  of  small 
articles.  A fragrant  oil  can  be  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation.  The  Chinese  Lilac  (S.  chinensis)  has 
larger  flowei-s,  but  with  less  powerful  odoxxr,  and  the 
Persian  Lilac  (S.  persica]  has  narrower  leaves. 
Both  are  often  planted  in  gardens  and  pleasure- 
gi'ounds.  Thex-e  are  several  other  species. 
Lilburne,  John.  See  Levellers. 

Liliacese,  a natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
containing  about  1200  known  species.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
with  bulbous  or  tuberous,  sometimes  fibrous  roots  ; 
rarely  shrubs  or  tx-ees.  The  shrubby  and  aibores- 
cent  species  ax-e  mostly  tropical.  The  stem  is  simple, 
or  branching  towards  the  top,  leafless  or  leafy.  The 
leaves  are  simple,  generally  narrow,  sometimes 
cylindrical,  sometimes  fistulai-.  The  flowers  are 
generally  large,  xvith  six-cleft  or  six-toothed  peri- 
anth, and  grow'  singly  or  in  spikes,  racemes,  xxmbels, 
heads,  or  panicles.  The  stamens  are  six,  opposite 
to  the  segments  of  the  perianth  ; the  pistil  has  a 
superior  three-celled,  many-seeded  ovary,  and  a 
single  style.  The  fruit  is  succulent  or  capsxxlar ; 
the  seeds  packed  one  upon  another  in  tw'o  rows. 
This  order  contains  many  of  our  finest  gai'den, 
greenhouse,  and  hothouse  flowers,  as  lilies,  tulips, 
dog’s-tooth  violet,  lily  of  the  valley,  tuberose,  crown 
imperial  and  other  fritillaries,  hyacinths,  Gloriosa 
superba ; many  species  useful  for  food,  as  garlic, 
onion,  leek,  and  other  species  of  Allium,  asparagus, 
the  Quamash  or  Biscxxit  Root  (Camassia  esculenta) 
of  North  Amei'ica,  the  Ti  (Dracaena  terminalis  or 
Cordyline  Ti ) of  the  South  Seas,  &c. ; many  species 
valxxable  in  medicine,  as  squill,  aloes,  &c. ; and 
some  valuable  foi-  the  fibre  which  their  leaves  yield, 
as  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  the  species  of  Bow'string 
Hemp  or  Sanseviera. — This  natural  order  has  been 
the  subject  of  a number  of  splendid  W'orks,  such  as 
Redoute’s  Les  Liliac6es  (8  vols.  Paris,  1802-16). 

Lilith.  See  Adam. 

Lille  (Flemish  Ryssel),  a manufacturing  town 
and  first-class  fortress  of  France,  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Nord,  is  sitxxated  on  a sub-tribxxtax-y 
of  the  Scheldt,  in  a fertile  district,  66  miles  by  rail 
SE.  of  Calais.  Lille  derives  its  name  fi-om  the 
castle  around  which  it  originally  ai'ose,  and  which 
from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  marshes  w'as  called 
L’Isle.  It  was  founded  early  in  the  11th  century 
by  the  counts  of  Flanders.  From  1305  it  w'as 
mortgaged  to  France,  but  passed  to  Burgundy  in 
1365.  Loxxis  XIV.  conqxxered  the  town  ixx  1667, 
and,  thoxxgh  it  was  recaptured  by  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene  in  1708,  the  Austrians  restoi-ed  it 
in  1713.  Iix  1792  it  successfxxlly  resisted  the  detei’- 
mined  attacks  of  the  Axxstrians.  Its  present 
defences  consist  of  a pentagonal  citadel,  the  w'ork 
of  Vauban,  and  a series  of  seven  forts  encircling  the 
towm.  The  old  foi  tifications  were  for  the  most  part 
levelled  from  1858  onxvards.  The  tow'n  is  modern 
built  and  possesses  few  notable  bxxildings  except 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  ( 1855),  and  the  town-hall 
with  the  musexxm,  the  famous  Wicar  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  Old  Mastei's,  and  a libraxy  of 
41,000  volxxmes.  The  principal  institutions  ai-e  a 
Catholic  ‘free  univei-sity,’ independent  faculties  of 
medicine  and  science,  technical  schools,  a music 
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school,  and  an  academy  of  art.  Lille  is  a great 
centre  of  textile  industries  : the  spinning  of  linen 
and  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  thread,  damask, 
cloth,  tulle,  tickings,  &c. — these  textile  industries 
give  employment  to  nearly  20,000  workpeople— of 
tobacco,  beer,  paper,  and  sugar,  dye-works,  bleach- 
ing-fields,  the  fabrication  of  machinery,  and  oil- 
works  indicate  the  chief  industries.  Pop.  (1872) 
152,775;  (1886)  151,397;  (1891)  160,966.  See  Van 
Hende,  Histoire  de  Lille  (2d  ed.  1875). 

Lilleboniie,  a town  of  Normandy,  on  the 
Bolbec,  28  miles  WNW.  of  Rouen  by  rail.  The 
J tilia  Bona  of  the  Romans,  it  has  very  interesting 
remains  of  a Roman  theatre,  laid  open  in  1812 ; a 
15th-century  church ; and  a ruined  castle  of  William 
the  Conqueror’.  Pop.  5852. 

Lillibllllero,  the  famous  political  ballad  that 
‘sung  James  II.  out  of  three  kingdoms.’  A scur- 
rilous attack  on  the  Irish  recruits,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Lord  Wharton  in  1686,  and  the 
setting  is  ascribed  to  Henry  Purcell. 

Lillipilt,  the  name  of  a fabulous  kingdom 
described  by  Swift  in  Gidlivers  Travels,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  not  greater  in  size  than  an 
ordinary  man’s  finger. 

Lillo,  George,  English  dramatist,  was  born  in 
London  on  4th  Febrirary  1693,  and  died  on  3d 
September  1739.  Whilst  carrying  on  the  business 
of  a jeweller  in  London  be  wrote  seven  plays, 
two  of  which  are  frequently  printed  in  collections 
of  acting-plays.  These  are  Fatal  Curiosity  (\HQ) 
and  George  Barnwell  (1732),  both  admirably  con- 
structed and  with  truly  tragic  conclusions,  though 
the  language  is  inflated  and  conventional.  His 
Arden  of  Feversham  (written  in  1736,  not  published 
till  1762)  is  a weak  version  of  an  old  anonymous 
play  bearing  the  same  title,  written  in  1592  and 
reprinted  by  A.  H.  Bullen  in  1888.  Apart  from 
the  tragic  quality  of  his  plays,  Lillo  deserves 
mention  as  being  almost  the  first  English  play- 
wright to  take  his  characters  from  middle-class 
life.  For  long  it  was  an  old  custom  to  act  George 
Barnwell  in  certain  London  theatres  on  the  night 
after  Christmas  and  on  Easter  Monday.  See  Lillo’s 
Dramatic  Works,  ivith  Life  (2  vols.  1772). 

Lilly,  William,  astrologer,  was  born  at  Dise- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  1st  May  1602.  He  was 
educated  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  and  in  1620  found 
his  way  to  London,  where  for  seven  years  he 
served  an  ancient  citizen,  married  his  widow,  and 
on  her  death  in  1633  obtained  a fortune  of  £1000. 
He  now  turned  to  astrology,  soon  acquiring  a 
considerable  fame  and  large  profits  as  a caster 
of  nativities  and  a predictor  of  future  events. 
In  1634  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  to  search  for  hidden  treasure 
in  the  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was 
driven  from  his  midnight  work  by  a storm,  which 
he  ascribes  to  demons.  From  1644  till  his  death 
he  annually  issued  his  Merlinus  Anglicus,  Junior, 
containing  vaticinations,  to  which  no  small  im- 
portance was  attached  by  many.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  attached  himself  to  the  parliamentary 
party  as  soon  as  it  promised  to  be  successful,  and 
Avas  rewarded  Avith  a pension,  but  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  his  OAvn  accounts  of  his  intimacy  Avith 
Lenthall,  Whitelocke,  Ashmole,  and  others  are 
true.  After  the  Restoration  he  Avas  for  some 
time  imprisoned,  on  the  supposition  that  he  Avas 
acquainted  Avith  the  secrets  of  the  Republicans ; 
but  being  set  free,  he  retired  to  the  country.  He 
Avas  again  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  knoAA’ing 
something  of  the  causes  of  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  1666.  He  died,  9th  June  1681,  at  his  estate  at 
Hersham  in  Surrey.  Lilly  Avrote  nearly  a score  of 
Avorks  on  his  favourite  subject,  Avhich  are  of  no 
value  whatever,  except  to  illustrate  the  knavery 


of  their  author  and  the  credulity  of  his  country- 
men. Dr  Nash’s  judgment  of  him  as  ‘a  time- 
serving rascal  ’ may  be  alloAved  to  stand — he  Avas 

fibbeted  by  Butler  under  the  name  of  Sidrophel. 
ee  his  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  { 1715). 

Lily  (Lilium),  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Liliacese,  containing  a number  of  species  much 
prized  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  floAvers. 
The  perianth  is  bell-shaped,  and  its  segments  are 
often  bent  back  at  the  extremity.  The  root  is  a 
scaly  bulb,  the  stem  herbaceous  and  simple,  often 
several  feet  high,  bearing  the  floAvers  near  its 
summit.  The  White  Lily  (i.  candidum  ),  a native 
of  the  Levant,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  much  sung  by  poets.  It  has  large,  pure 
white  flowers,  as  much  prized  for  their  fragrance 
as  for  their  beauty.  The  Orange  Lily  {L.  bulbi- 
ferum ),  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Avith  large, 
erect,  orange-coloured  floAvers,  is  a Avell-knoAvn  and 
very  shoAvy  ornament  of  the  floAver-garden.  The 
Martagon  or  Turk’s  Cap  Lily  (L.  Martagon),  a 


a,  Lilium  testaceum ; b,  Lilium  chalccdonicum.  Scarlet 
Turk’s  Cap. 

native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  allied  species 
Avith  verticillate  leaves  and  drooping  floAvers,  are  also 
common  in  gardens.  L.  chalcedonicum,  a native  of 
the  Levant,  is  a very  brilliant  species,  and  has  been 
in  cultivation  about  300  years.  The  Tiger  Lily  (L. 
tigrinum)  is  a native  of  China,  remarkable  for  the 
axillary  buds  on  the  stem  ; and  some  very  fine 
species  are  natives  of  North  America,  asL.  superbmn, 
Avhich  groAvs  in  marshes  in  the  United  States,  has 
a stem  6 to  8 feet  high,  and  reflexed  orange  floAvers, 
spotted  Avith  black  ; L.  canadense,  &c.  Several 
very  fine  species  have  been  introduced  from  Japan, 
as  L.  japonicimi,  L.  speciosum,  and  L.  lancifolimn. 
The  bulbs  of  L.  pomponium,  L.  Martagon,  and 
L.  kamtschacense  are  roasted  and  eaten  in  Siberia. 
That  of  L.  candidum  loses  its  acridity  by  drying, 
roasting,  or  boiling ; Avhen  cooked  it  is  viscid, 
pulpy,  and  sugary,  and  is  eaten  in  some  parts  of 
the  East.  Lilies  are  generally  propagated  by  offset 
bulbs.  A single  scale  of  the  bulb  Avill,  liOAveA-er, 
suffice  to  produce  a ncAv  jilant,  or  even  part  of  a 
scale,  of  Avhich  skilful  gardeners  avail  themselves. — 
The  name  lily  is  often  popularly  extended  to  floAvers 
of  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  and  even  of  allied 
orders.  For  Lily  of  the  Nile,  see  Arum.  See  also 
Fleur-de-lis. 
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Lily,  Gigantic  (Doryanthes  excelsu),  of  Aus- 
tralia, a plant  of  the  natural  order  Aniavyllidese, 
with  flowering  stem  10  or  14,  sometimes  20  feet  high, 
bearing  at  top  a cluster  of  large  crimson  blossoms. 
The  stem  is  leafy,  hut  the  largest  leaves  are  near 
the  root.  This  plant  is  found  on  both  the  mountains 
and  the  sea-coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  of 
splendid  beauty.  The  fibre  of  its  leaves  has  been 
found  excellent  for  ropes  and  for  textile  fabrics. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  [Convallaria),  a genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Liliacese,  having 
terminal  racemes  of  flowers ; a white,  bell-shaped, 
or  tubular  6-cleft  or  6-toothed  perianth  ; a 3-celled 
germen,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  and  a succu- 
lent fruit.  The  species  commonly  known  as  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  (C.  majalis),  the  Maiblmne  or 

Mayflower  of 

Lily  of  the  Valley  ( Convallaria  flowers,  and 

majalis).  the  early  sea- 

son at  which 

they  appear.  It  is  therefore  very  often  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  forced  to  earlier  flowering  in  hot- 
houses. Varieties  are  in  cultivation  with  red, 
variegated,  and  double  flowers.  Tbe  berries,  the 
root,  and  the  flowers  have  a nauseous,  bitter, 
and  somewhat  acrid  taste  and  purgative  and 
diuretic  ettects.  Tlie  smell  of  the  flowers  when  in 
large  quantity,  and  in  a close  apartment,  is  nar- 
cotic. Dried  and  powdered,  they  become  a ster- 
nutatory. The  esteemed  d’or  of  the  French  is 

a water  distilled  from  the  floAvers. — Allied  to  Lily 
of  the  Valley  is  Solomon’s  Seal  (q.  v. ). 

Lily,  John,  euphuist.  See  Lyly. 

Lilybseum.  See  Marsala. 

Lilye,  or  Lily,  William,  classical  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  about  1466, 
and  graduated  at  Oxford,  being  elected  demy  of 
Magclalen  in  1486.  Having  taken  his  B.A.  degree, 
he  travelled  to  the  East ; and  at  Rhodes,  then  the 
home  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  he  learned 
Greek  from  refugees  from  Constantinople.  He 
afterwards  spent  some  time  studying  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Rome  and  Venice,  and  returned  home  about 
1509.  After  teaching  for  a while  privately  in  Lon- 
don he  was  appointed  ( 1512 ) by  Dean  Colet  tbe  first 
head-master  of  the  new  St  Paul’s  school ; this  post 
he  held  till  he  was  carried  off  by  the  plague  towards 
the  end  of  1522.  Lilye,  who  has  good  claims  to  be 
considered  the  first  who  taught  Greek  in  London, 
had  a hand  in  Colet ’s  Brevissima  Institutio,  which, 
as  corrected  by  Lilye’s  friend  Erasmus,  and  re- 
dacted by  Lilye  himself,  was  known  as  the  Eton 
Latin  Grammar.  Lilye’s  share  embraced  the  lines 
on  the  genders  of  nouns,  beginning  ‘ Propria  qure 
maribus,’  and  those  on  the  conjugation  of  verbs, 

‘ As  in  prsesenti,’  if  no  more.  Besides  this  he  wrote 
Latin  poems,  printed  along  Avith  those  of  another 
great  friend.  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  Basel  in  1518, 

and  a volume  of  Latin  verse  against  a rival  school- 
master, entitled  Antibossicon  ad  Gulielmum  Hor- 
mannivm  (1521). 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  lies  in  a broad  valley 

6 miles  E.  of  Callao,  its  port,  Avith  Avhich  it  is  con- 
nected by  tAVo  raihvays  ( 9 miles ).  A small  stream, 
the  Rimac,  fioAvs  through  the  city,  Avhich  is  laid 
out  in  regular  lines,  Avith  Avide,  straight  streets, 
thirty-three  plazas,  and  houses  mostly  of  one 
story.  The  seat  of  an  archbishop,  it  contains  not 
less  than  seventy-tAvo  sacred  buildings,  and  the 
cathedral  (rebuilt  1746)  is,  after  that  of  Mexico, 
the  most  noteAvorthy  in  Spanish  America.  Among 
other  buildings  that  call  for  mention  are  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  monasteries,  the  latter  jdos- 
sessing  the  loftiest  toAver  in  the  city ; and  the 
houses  of  congress,  formerly  the  headquarters  of 
the  Inquisition  and  of  the  university.  The  uni- 
versity (1551)  is  noAv  housed  in  the  old  Jesuits’ 
college ; and  there  are  also  a theological  seminary 
and  several  special  schools,  besides  a botanical 
garden  and  a national  library.  The  last  institu- 
tion Avas  looted  during  the  Chilian  occupation 
(1881-83),  and  numerous  statues  and  Avorks  of 
art  found  their  Avay  at  the  same  time  to  Santiago. 
This  disaster,  added  to  earthquakes  and  revolu- 
tions, has  Avrought  sad  havoc  in  Lima,  Avhich 
remains  still  picturesque  and  beautiful,  but  some- 
Avhat  shabby  and  very  dirty.  The  trade  is  left 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
manufactures  are  not  of  importance,  but  include 
the  casting  of  iron,  copper-smelting,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  furniture,  silver-Avare,  gold-lace,  and 
stamped  leather.  There  is  a raihvay  to  Oroya 
(128  miles).  Lima  Avas  founded  as  Ciudad  de  los 
Reyes  { the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  the  Three 
Magi),  on  18th  January  1535,  by  Pizarro,  Avho 
Avas  murdered  here  in  1541,  and  sleeps  in  the  crypt 
beloAv  the  cathedral.  The  name  Avas  afteiAvards 
changed  back  to  that  of  the  Indian  village  that 
had  occupied  the  site.  Earthquakes  have  been 
numerous,  the  most  disastrous,  that  of  1746, 
destroying  5000  out  of  the  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  climate  of  Lima  is  agreeable  and  on  the  Avhole 
healthy,  although  consumption  and  fevers  are  com- 
mon. Pop.  (1876)  101,488;  (1895)  100,194. 

Lima,  capital  of  Allen  county,  Ohio,  71  miles 

N.  of  Dayton,  on  the  OttaAva  River,  Avhere  several 
raihvays  cross.  It  has  steam-mills  and  manufac- 
tures of  engines,  furniture,  &c.  Pop.  7567. 

Liinasol,  or  Limassol  (Gr.  Lemisou),  the  chief 
seaport  of  Cyprus.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  the 
Avater  is  not  so  shallow  as  at  Larnaka ; and  there 
is  a large  trade,  chiefly  Avith  France,  in  Avine  and 
carobs.  Limasol  is  the  only  place  in  Cyprus  Avhere 
English  troops  are  permanently  quartered — some 
in  the  toAvn  and  300  three  miles  inland.  Pop. 
(1878)  6000;  (1890)  nearly  10,000. 

Lima-wood,  a name  of  the  dye-Avood  also 
called  Pernambuco- wood  and  Nicaragua-Avood. 
See  Brazil-avood. 

Limbacll,  a Saxon  toAvn,  10  miles  WNW.  of 
Chemnitz,  Avith  hosiery  manufactures.  Pop.  10,494. 

Limber  is  half  the  field-equipage  of  a Cannon 
(fl-T.  ). 

Limborcll,  Philip  van.  Remonstrant  theo- 
logian, Avas  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1633,  studied 
there  and  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  served  as  a 
preacher  at  Gouda  and  Amsterdam,  and  became 
in  1668  professor  in  the  Remonstrant  college  at 
Amsterdam,  Avhere  he  died  in  1712.  Of  his  numer- 
ous and  learned  Avorks  most  valuable  for  the  full- 
ness and  clearness  of  its  exposition  is  his  Institu- 
tiones  Theologice  Christiana  (1686;  5th  ed.  1735). 
An  English  translation  of  this,  by  W.  Jones,  Avas 
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printed  in  1702  ; and  of  his  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, by  S.  Chandler,  in  1731. 

Limburg,  a territory  on  the  Meuse,  lying 
between  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Brabant,  was 
created  a countship  soon  after  its  annexation  by 
the  German  kin^  (870).  Shortly  after  1151  it 
was  made  a dudiy.  The  battle  of  Woeringen 
( 1288 ) gave  it  to  the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  after  which 
it  shared  the  fortunes  of  that  state.  At  the  peace 
of  Miinster  (1648)  it  was  divided  between  the 
United  Provinces  and  Spain,  but  was  again  united 
under  French  rule  from  1794  to  1830,  and  from  1830 
to'  1839  under  the  Belgian  king.  In  1839  it  was 
once  more  divided,  the  lands  to  the  west  of  the 
Meuse  remaining  with  Belgium,  whilst  a long 
narrow  strip  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  con- 
stituted the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg.  The  soil 
of  both  provinces  is  in  parts  fertile,  though  large 
portions  of  the  area  are  covered  with  moors.  The 
marshy  district  of  the  Peel  intrudes  into  the  north 
of  Dutch  Limburg.  The  Belgian  province  has  an 
area  of  931  sq.  m.  and  a pop.  ( 1891 ) of  223,531. 
Capital,  Hasselt.  The  area  of  the  Dutch  province 
is  9.30  sq.  m.  ; pop.  ( 1891 ) 259,593.  Capital,  Maes- 
tricht. — The  well-known  Limburg  cheese  is  made 
at  the  little  town  of  Limburg  (pop.  4768),  the 
former  capital  of  the  duchy,  which  is  now  in  the 
province  of  Liege,  19  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Liege. 
The  old  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1675. — Limburg-ajst-der-Lahn,  a town  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  32  miles  E.  of  Coblenz  by  rail,  has  a fine 
Catholic  cathedral  ( 1243 ).  Pop.  6485. 

Limbus,  the  name  assigned  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  to  that  place  on  the  fringe  of  hell 
(Limbus  patrimi)  in  which  the  just  who  died  be- 
fore Christ  were  detained  till  His  resurrection,  and 
also  whei-e  infants  are  kept  who  die  in  original  sin 
without  baptism  (Limbus  infantium).  Limbus  is 
not  a place  of  torture,  but  of  a joy  imj)erfect,  and 
therein  uidike  the  joy  of  heaven.  Infants  suffer 
only  the  ‘pain  of  loss,’  and  in  no  respect  the  ‘pain 
of  sense,’  the  most  aggravated  of  the  tortures  of 
Hell  (q.v. ). 

Lime  is  the  monoxide  of  the  metal  Calcium 
(mv. ),  and  is  known  in  chemistry  as  one  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  Its  symbol  is  CaO,  its  equivalent 
is  56,  and  its  specilic  gravity  is  3’08.  In  a state  of 
purity  it  is  a white  caustic  powder,  with  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  so  non-fusible  as  to  resist  even  the 
heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  (see  Lime-light). 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
( as,  for  instance,  white  Carrara  marble  or  Iceland 
spar)  to  full  redness,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  and  lime  is  left.  This  compound,  CaO, 
is  known  as  quicklime,  or,  from  the  ordinaiy 
method  of  obtaining  it,  as  burned  lime,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  hydrate  of  lime,  or  slaked  lime, 
which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CaO,H20.  On 
pouring  water  on  quicklime  there  is  an  augmenta- 
tion of  bulk,  and  the  two  enter  energetically  into 
combination  ; and,  if  the  proportion  of  water  be  not 
too  great,  a light,  white,  dry  powder  is  formed,  and 
a great  heat  is  evolved.  On  exposing  the  hydrate 
to  a red  heat  the  water  is  expelled  and  quicklime  is 
left. 

If  quicklime,  instead  of  being  treated  with  water, 
is  simply  e.xposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  attracts  both 
aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
what  is  termed  air-slaked,  the  resulting  compound 
in  this  case  being  a powder  which  is  a mixture  of 
carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lime.  Owing  to  this  pro- 
perty quicklime  is  employed  to  prevent  instruments 
and  other  objects  from  being  rusted  or  otherwise 
injured  by  damp.  A jar  is  partly  filled  with  lime 
and  placed  beside  the  articles  in  a glass  case  or  box. 

Lime  is  about  twice  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  boil- 
ing water,  but  even  cold  water  only  takes  up  about 


of  its  weight  of  lime.  This  solution  is  known 
as  lime-iuater,  and  is  much  employed  both  as  a 
medicine  and  as  a test  for  carbonic  acid,  which 
instantly  renders  it  turbid,  in  consecj^uence  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  that  is  formed  being  insoluble. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  carefully  guarded 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  carbonic  acid  of  which 
would  rapidly  affect  it.  If  in  the  preparation  of 
slaked  lime  considerably  more  water  is  used  than 
is  necessary  to  form  the  hydrate,  a white  semi-fluid 
is  produced,  which  is  termed  milk  of  lime.  On 
allowing  it  to  stand  there  is  a deposition  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  above  which  .is  lime-water.  Milk 
of  lime  is  much  used  as  a whitewash. 

Lime  prepared  for  building  .and  other  purposes 
by  burning  limestones  in  kilns  often  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  impurity.  But  certain 
kinds  of  slightly  impure  are  better  than  pure  lime 
for  making  mortar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lime 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  plate  and 
sheet  glass,  and  which  is  used  in  some  chemical 
industries,  requires  to  be  obt.ained  from  a nearly 
pure  limestone.  Chalk  and  white  marble  consist 
of  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  many  of 
even  the  dark  coloured  limestones  from  different 
geological  formations  do  not  contain  more  than 
from  2 to  5 per  cent,  of  foreign  bodies,  and  these 
when  burned  generally  yield  a lime  sufficiently 
pure  for  most  purposes.  Some  limestones,  again, 
contain  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  impurities,  which 
commonly  consist  of  silica,  clay,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  other  bodies.  These  impure  kinds 
often  yield  excellent  hydraulic  lime,  which  is  very 
generally  made  by  burning  a limestone  containing 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  silica,  or  of  clay  in  which 
silica  predominates.  A less  valuable  hydraulic 
lime  is  prepared  from  a limestone  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  magnesia  as  well  as 
clay.  According  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  their  nature  and  extent,  limes  are 
classed  as  ( 1 ) rich,  fat,  or  pure  lime ; ( 2 ) im- 
pure or  poor  lime ; and  ( 3 ) hydraulic  lime  ( see 
Cements).  When  the  percentage  of  magnesium 
carbonate  in  a limestone  is  high  it  is  called  a 
magnesian  limestone,  and  this  requires  less  fuel 
to  burn  it  than  a pure  or  nearly  pure  limestone. 
See  Dolomite. 

Besides  the  uses  of  lime  noticed  above,  it  is 
employed  in  the  purification  of  coal-gas,  in  the 
unhairing  of  hides  for  tanning,  in  the  preparation 
of  stearic  acid  for  candlemaking,  for  causticising 
alkalies,  in  the  smelting  of  some  metals,  &c.  Lime 
precipitates  organic  impurities  from  vegetable 
solutions  containing  sugar. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  salts 
of  lime.  Sul'fliate  of  lime  (calcium  sulphate)  is 
found  native  free  from  water,  CaS04,  as  the 
mineral  Anhydrite  (q.v.),  but  more  abundantly  in 
the  hydrated  form,  CaS04,2H30,  as  Gypsum.  Sul- 
phate of  lime  is  a constituent  of  sea-water,  and 
is  also  frequently  present  in  drinking-water.  For 
laboratory  use  a solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  is 
made  by  shaking  up  the  powder  of  burnt  gypsum 
in  water.  See  Calcium,  and  Gypsum. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs)  is 
abundantly  present  in  both  the  inorganic  and 
organic  kingdoms.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom  it 
occurs  in  a crystalline  form  in  Iceland  spar. 
Aragonite,  and  marble  ; while  in  the  amorphous 
condition  it  forms  the  different  varieties  of  common 
limestone,  chalk,  &c.  It  is  always  present  in  the 
ashes  of  plants,  and  it  is  the  main  constituent  of 
the  shells  of  crustaceans  and  molluscs,  and  occurs 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  bones  of  man  and 
otlier  vertebrates.  See  Lime.stone  ; and  Building 
Stone,  Marble. 

Chloride  of  Calcium,  CaCl2,  is  a remarkably 
deliquescent  substance  and  one  of  the  most  soluble 
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of  salts  on  account  of  its  great  attraction  for 
moisture.  In  the  solid  state  it  is  much  used  for 
drying  gases,  and  the  pipes  of  freezing  machines 
are  filled  with  a solution  of  it  to  convey  the  low 
temperature  produced  to  the  cooling  vessels. 

Tliere  is  a combination  of  lime  with  an  organic 
acid — viz.  oxalate  of  lime — which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  pathology  as  a frequent  constituent  of 
urinary  calculi  and  sediments  ; for  a description  of 
it,  see  Oxalic  Acid. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
trihasic  'phosphate  of  lime  (tricalcium  ortho- 
phosphate), sometimes  termed  hone  phosphate, 
from  its  being  the  chief  ingredient  of  bones.  This 
phosphate  is  represented  by  the  formula  CajPjOs, 
and  occurs  not  only  in  bones,  but  also  in  the 
minerals  apatite  and  phosphoiite,  and  in  the 
rounded  nodules  termed  Coprolites  (q.v. ).  It  forms 
four-fifths  of  the  ash  of  well-burned  bone,  the 
remaining  fifth  being  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
ash  is  known  as  hone-earth,  and  is  employed  as  a 
manure  and  in  tlie  preparation  of  phosphorus,  &c. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lime  give  no  precipitate  Avith 
caustic  alkalies,  but  yield  a white  precipitate  with 
their  carbonates.  These  reactions  are  also  common 
to  the  salts  of  barium  and  strontium.  Solution  of 
sulphate  of  lime  gives  a white  precipitate  Avith  the 
salts  of  barium  and  strontium.  The  most  delicate 
test  for  lime  is  oxalate  of  ammonia,  Avhich,  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions,  throAA^s  doAvn  a Avhite  pre- 
cipitate of  oxalate  of  lime.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble,  except  in  mineral  acids. 

For  the  substance  commonly  designated  as 
chloride  of  lime,  see  Bleaching  Poavder.  For 
lime  as  manure,  see  Manures. 

Lime-compounds  in  Materia  Medica. — Quicklime, 
in  association  Avith  potash,  either  as  the  Potassa 
cum  calce,  or  as  Vienna  Paste,  is  occasionally  used 
as  a caustic.  Lime-water,  mixed  Avith  an  equal 
quantity  or  an  excess  of  milk,  is  one  of  our  best 
remedies  for  the  vomiting  dependent  on  irritability 
of  the  stomach.  From  half  an  ounce  to  tAvo  or 
three  ounces  may  be  thus  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day.  Its  use  as  a constituent  of  Carron  oil  in 
bums  is  noticed  in  the  article  Liniments.  Chalk, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  Avhen  freed  from  the  impurities 
Avith  Avhich  it  is  often  associated,  is  used  as  a 
dusting-powder  in  moist  excoriations,  ulcers,  &c.  ; 
and,  in  the  form  of  chalk  mixture  and  compound 
powder  of  chalk,  is  a popular  remedy  in  various 
forms  of  diarrhoea.  A mixture  of  an  ounce  of 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  finely-poAA’dered  camphor  is  sold  as 
Camphorated  Cretaceous  Tooth-powder. 

Lime,  or  Linden  ( TiUa ),  a genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Tiliacete,  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  species 
are  very  similar ; graceful  umbrageous  trees,  Avith 
deciduous,  heart-shaped,  serrated  leaves,  and  cymes 
or  panicles  of  rather  small  yelloAvish-green  floAvers  ; 
eacli  cyme  or  panicle  accompanied  Avith  a large, 
oblong,  yelloAvish  membranous  bractea,  Avith  netted 
veins,  the  loAver  part  of  Avhich  adheres  to  the 
fioAver-stalk.  The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  but 
tough,  durable,  and  particularly  suitable  for  carved 
AvoiTv.  It  is  much  used  by  turners,  and  for  making 
pill-boxes.  The  charcoal  made  of  it  is  often  used 
for  tooth-powder.  It  is  regarded  by  the  makers 
of  gunpoAvder  as  being  superior  to  every  other 
for  their  purpose ; it  is  used  also  for  medicinal 
purposes  and  for  crayons.  The  use  of  the  fibrous 
inner  bark  for  making  ropes,  mats,  and  other 
plaited  Avork  is  noticed  in  the  article  IlAST.  It  is 
also  used  as  a healing  application  to  Avounds  and 
sores,  being  very  mucilaginous,  and  abounding  in 
a bland  sap.  The  leaves  are  in  some  countries 
used  as  food  for  cattle,  but  coavs  fed  on  them 


produce  bad  butter.  The  floAvers  liave  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  abound  in  honey,  much  sought 
after  by  bees.  The  celebrated  Kovno  Honey, 
much  valued  for  medicinal  use  and  for  making 
liqueurs,  is  the  produce  of  great  lime  forests  near 
Kovno,  in  Lithuania.  The  infusion  and  distilled 
Avater  of  the  dried  floAvers  are  gently  sudorific  and 
antispasmodic.  The  former  is  in  France  a popular 


remedy  for  catarrhs.  The  seeds  abound  in  a fixed 
SAveet  oil.  The  European  Lime,  or  Linden  (T. 
europwa),  often  attains  a large  size,  particularly 
in  rich  alluvial  soils.  Some  botanists  distinguish  a 
small-leaved  kind  (T.  parvifolia  or  microphylla) 
and  a large-leaved  (T.  grandifolia)  as  different 
species ; others  regard  them  as  mere  varieties. 
The  Hooded  or  Capuchin  Lime  is  an  interesting 
monstrous  variety.  The  lime-tree  is  often  planted 
for  shade  in  toAvns ; and  the  principal  street  of 
Berlin  is  called  Unter  den  Linden,  from  the  roAvs 
of  lime-trees  Avhich  line  it.  The  lime  is  a very 
doubtful  native  of  Britain,  although  indigenous 
on  the  Continent  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  Britain  the  lime-tree  is  generally 
propagated  by  layers.  The  American  Lime  {T. 
americana,  or  T.  glabra),  commonly  called  Bass- 
Avood  in  America,  has  larger  leaves  than  the 
European  species.  It  abounds  on  the  shores  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Other  species  take  its 
place  in  more  western  and  more  southern  regions. 

Lime,  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limetta,  similar  to  the 
Lemon  (q.v.),  but  usually  globular,  with  a nipple- 
like protuberance  at  the  apex.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  botanists  as  a hybrid  betAveen  the  orange  and 
the  lemon.  Tliere  are  many  varieties,  varying 
more  or  less  in  shape  and  size,  and  in  the  more 
essential  characteristics  of  relative  thickness, 
flavour,  acidity,  and  juiciness  of  the  rind  and 
pulp.  The  tree  varies  as  much  in  dimensions  as 
the  fruit,  according  to  kind.  It  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  East,  but  in  some  of  the  varieties, 
such  as  the  Bergamotte  lime  and  Adam’s  Apple — 
Avhich  is  often  but  erroneously  confounded  Avith  the 
Shaddock  (q.v.) — and  others,  it  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  remotest  times  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
and  the  Mediterranean  region  generally.  The  uses 
of  the  fruit  are  the  same  practically  as  those  of  the 
lemon,  the  juice  being  equally  efficacious  as  an 
antiscorbutic  (see  Scurvy). 

Liine-ligllL  light  produced  by  a bloAvpipe- 
flame  directed  against  a block  of  pure,  compressed 
quicklime.  -The  lime,  Avhich  ought  to  be  Avarmed 
beforehand,  becomes  brilliantly  incandescent.  The 
bloAvpipe-flame  may  be  produced  in  various  Avays  : 
( 1 ) bloAving  oxygen  through  a spirit  flame — light 
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obtained,  about  150  candles ; ( 2 ) oxygen  under 
pressure,  and  coal-gas  from  the  mains,  brought  in 
concentric  tubes  to  a nozzle,  where  the  mixture  is 
burned  in  a fine  jet — light,  about  200  candles  ; (3) 
oxygen  and  coal-gas,  both  under  pressure — light, 
about  400  candles ; ( 4 ) the  same,  the  coal-gas  or 
the  oxygen  saturated  with  benzoline  or  ether  or 
both  benzoline  and  ethei- — light,  up  to  800  candles 
when  both  are  employed  ; ( 5 ) warm  oxygen,  satur- 
ated with  benzoline,  gives  light  up  to  1350  candles; 
(6)  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  up  to  about  800  candles. 
The  mixed  gases  at  the  nozzle  are  explosive,  and 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
flame  is  not  allowed  to  run  back  or  the  mixture  to 
take  place  elsewhere  than  at  the  nozzle.  In  the 
case  where  oxygen  is  saturated  with  combustible 
material  the  apparatus  is  so  stuffed  as  not  to 
allow  an  explosion  to  travel  backwards  in  it.  Lime- 
light was  used  on  the  stage  as  far  back  as  1837-38, 
but  was  improved  in  1851-52.  Thomas  Drummond 
(q.v. ) gave  his  name  to  an  improved  type. 

Limerick^  a county  of  the  province  of  Munster, 
in  Ireland,  separated  by  the  Shannon  on  the  N. 
from  Clare,  and  bounded  E.  by  Tipperary,  S.  by  Cork, 
and  W.  by  Kerry.  Its  extreme  length  is  35  miles, 
its  extreme  breadth  54  miles ; area,  680,842  acres, 
or  1063  sq.  m.  Pop.  { 1841 ) 330,029  ; ( 1861 ) 217,223  ; 
(1881)  180,632;  (1891)  158,912,  seven-eighths 

Catholics.  It  is  an  undulating  plain,  except  on  its 
extremities,  north  and  south.  The  soil  in  general 
is  fertile,  especially  the  district  called  the  Golden 
Vale,  which  comprises  upwards  of  150,000  acres, 
and  a portion  beside  the  Shannon  below  Limerick. 
Of  the  entire  area  578,240  acres  are  in  cultivation  : 
61  per  cent,  is  grass-land,  whilst  barren  soil  and 
bogs  cover  only  6 per  cent.  Potatoes  and  oats 
are  the  principal  crops,  wheat  and  clover  occupy- 
ing the  second  place.  Dairy-farming  flourishes ; 
woollens,  flour,  and  paper  are  manufactured.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Limerick  is  the  only  town  of  any 
size.  The  county  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Thomond,  the  principality  of  the  O’Briens.  After 
the  English  invasion  it  fell,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, in  great  part  to  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds 
— the  confiscated  estates  of  the  last  earl  (1586)  in 
Limerick  containing  96,165  acres.  Limerick  is 
more  than  usually  rich  in  antiquities,  both  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil,  of  the  Celtic  as  well  as  the 
Anglo-Norman  period.  There  are  a great  number 
of  monastic  ruins  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  «&c.  See 
the  county  history  by  Fitzgerald  and  M ‘Gregor 
(2  vols.  Dublin,  1826-27). 

Limerick,  capital  of  Limerick  county,  Ireland, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
120  miles  by  rail  WSW.  of  Dublin.  It  constitutes 
both  a county  of  a city  and  a parliamentary 
borough,  returning  one  member  to  parliament ; 
previous  to  1885  it  returned  two.  The  town 
consists  of  English  Town,  the  original  English 
settlement  made  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
on  King’s  Island  ; Irish  Town,  which  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  south,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river ; and  Newtown-Pery,  to  the  south  of  Irish 
Town,  the  newest  and  handsomest  part  of  the 
city,  dating  from  1769.  There  are  few  objects  of 
interest  except  the  Protestant  cathedral  of  St 
Mary,  founded  in  1180,  and  rebuilt  in  1490;  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a Gothic  structure 
erected  in  1860 ; and  the  fine  bridges  across  the 
Shannon.  Limerick  manufactures  a little  lace, 
grinds  flour,  and  cures  bacon.  Fourth  among  Irish 
seaports,  it  has  a graving  and  a floating  dock,  and 
extensive  quays ; imports  grain,  petroleum,  wine 
and  spirits,  and  timber  to  the  annual  value  of 
£683,000  ; the  exports  fluctuate  from  £18,000  to  nil. 
Pop.  (1851)  53,448  ; (1881)  38,555  ; (1891 ) 37,155. 


In  the  9th  century  Limerick  was  an  important 
Danish  settlement,  and  remained  so  for  two 
centuries  longer  ; but  the  Danes  were  then  ex- 
pelled by  the  Irish.  In  1174  the  town  fell  into 
English  hands.  Ireton  made  himself  master  of 
it  in  1651.  At  the  Revolution  Limerick  was 
the  last  stronghold  of  James  11.  in  Ireland. 
William  III.  himself  unsuccessfully  assaulted  it  in 
1690 ; but  in  the  following  year  his  general 
Ginckel  had  better  fortune  : the  place  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  on  3d  Octobei-.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
army  w'as  permitted  to  enter  the  military  service 
of  France,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  guar- 
anteed full  religious  and  political  liberty.  The 
violation  of  the  civil  part  of  this  ti-eaty  by  the 
dominant  Protestant  party  during  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  Anne,  down  to  the  19th  centuiy, 
has  given  to  Limerick  the  title  of  the  ‘ City  of  the 
Violated  Treaty.’  See  Ireland,  p.  205;  and 
Linahan’s  history  of  the  town  ( 1866 ). 

Limestone,  the  popular  as  well  as  technical 
name  for  all  rocks  which  are  composed  in  whole, 
or  to  a large  extent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Few 
minerals  are  so  extensively  distributed  in  nature  as 
this,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  limestone  rocks 
occur  in  every  geological  system.  Carbonate  of 
lime  is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  it  is 
rendered  easily  soluble  by  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  occurs  in  a variable  quantity  in  all 
natural  waters,  for  it  is  absorbed  by  water  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  as  well  as  through  the  earth. 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  is  consequently  found 
in  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  In  evaporation  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given  ofi,  but  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  remains  uninfluenced,  becoming 
gradually  concentrated,  until  it  has  supersaturated 
the  water,  when  a precipitation  takes  place.  In  this 
way  are  formed  the  stalactites  whicu  hang  icicle- 
like from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  and  the 
stalagmites  which  rise  as  columns  from  their  floors. 
Travertine  ( Tiber-stone  ),  or  Calcareous  Tufa  ( q.v. ), 
is  similarly  formed  in  running  streams,  lakes,  and 
springs,  by  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  beds  or  sides,  where  it  encrusts  and  binds 
together  shells,  fragments  of  wood,  leaves,  stones, 
&c.  So  also  birds’  nests,  twigs,  and  other  objects 
become  coated  with  lime  in  the  so-called  petrifying 
wells,  as  that  at  Knaresborough.  From  the  same 
cause  pipes  conveying  water  from  boilers  and 
mines  often  become  choked  up,  and  the  tea-kettle 
gets  lined  with  ‘ fur.’ 

While  water  is  thus  the  great  storehouse  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  very  little  of  it,  however,  is  fixed 
by  precipitation,  for  in  the  ocean  evaporation  does 
not  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  it  to 
deposit ; besides,  there  is  five  times  the  quantity  of 
free  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water  of  the  sea  that 
is  required  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  it 
in  solution.  Immense  quantities  of  lime  are  never- 
theless being  abstracted  from  the  sea,  to  form 
the  hard  portions  of  the  numerous  animals  which 
inhabit  it.  Crustacea,  mollusca,  zoophytes,  and 
foraminifera  are  ever  busy  separating  the  little 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water,  and 
solidifying  them,  and  so  supply  the  materials 
for  forming  solid  rock.  It  has  been  found  that 
a large  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Europe  and  North  America  is  covered  with  a light- 
coloured  ooze,  composed  chiefly  of  the  perfect  or 
broken  skeletons  of  foraminifera,  forming  a sub- 
stance, when  dried,  which  in  appearance  and  struc- 
ture closely  resembles  chalk.  In  tropical  regions 
corals  are  building  reefs  of  enormous  magnitude, 
corresponding  in  structure  to  many  of  the  lime- 
stones met  with  in  various  geological  systems. 

The  chief  varieties  of  limestone  are  Chalk  (q.v.) ; 
Oo7<7e  (q.v.) ; Compact  Limestone,  a hard,  smooth. 
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fine-grained  rock,  generally  of  a bluisli-gray  colour; 
Crystalline  Limestone,  a rock  which,  from  ineta- 
morphic  action,  has  become  granular  ; fine-grained 
white  varieties,  resembling  loaf-sugar  in  texture, 
called  Saccharine  or  Statuary  Marble.  Particular 
names  are  given  to  some  limestones  from  the  kind 
of  fossils  that  abound  in  them,  as  Nummulite, 
Hippurite,  and  Crinoidal  limestones ; or  the  pres- 
ence of  impurities  or  admixtures  of  other  mineral 
matter  may  give  rise  to  varieties,  as  argillaceous, 
ferruginous,  siliceous,  carbonaceous,  and  magnesian 
limestones.  Hydraulic  limestones  contain  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  which 
forms  a mortar  that  sets  in  water.  Many  lime- 
stones, again,  derive  their  name  from  the  system 
to  which  they  belong,  as  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  &c. 

Lime-tree.  See  Lime. 

Liinfiord.  See  Denmark. 

Limitation  is  a term  used,  in  English  law,  in 
two  senses  : ( 1 ) A limitation  of  property  is  a form 
of  words  used  in  a deed  or  will  to  mark  out  the 
extent  of  the  interests  given.  Thus,  if  land  be 
granted  to  A and  his  heirs,  the  words  ‘and  his 
heirs  ’ are  words  of  limitation  ; they  indicate  that 
an  estate  of  inheritance  is  given  to  A. 

(2)  Limitation  of  Actions. — To  protect  persons 
in  possession  of  property,  and  to  prevent  the  raking 
up  of  old  disputes,  a time  is  fixed  within  which 
actions  must  be  brought.  An  action  to  recover 
land  must  be  brought  within  twelve  years ; if  the 
owner  allows  that  time  to  elapse  without  asserting 
his  right  his  title  is  taken  away.  Actions  to 
recover  debt  or  damages  must  be  brought  within 
six  years ; for  assault,  within  four  years ; for  slander, 
within  two  years.  In  Scotland  actions  to  recover 
land  must  be  brought  within  forty  years ; for 
ordinary  debts,  within  three  years ; and  for  bills 
of  exchange,  within  six  years.  See  Prescription  ; 
and  Buswell’s  Statute  of  Limitations,  with  English 
Acts  (Boston,  1889). 

Limited  Liability.  See  Company. 

Limits,  Method  of.  See  Calculus. 

Limma,  an  interval  which,  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  smallness,  does  not  appear  in  the  practice 
of  modern  music,  but  which,  in  the  mathematical 
calculation  of  the  proportions  of  different  intervals, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  limma  makes 
its  appearance  in  three  different  magnitudes — viz. 
the  great  limma,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  large  whole  tone  and  the  small  semitone,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  27  to  25 ; the  small  limma, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  great  whole 
tone  and  the  great  semitone,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  135  to  138 ; and  the  Pythagorean  limma, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  great  third  of 
the  ancients  ( which  consisted  of  two  whole  tones ) 
and  the  perfect  fourth,  the  proportion  of  which  is 
as  256  to  243. 

Limim^US  (Gr.  Umne,  ‘a  swamp’),  a genus  of 
pulmonate  Gasteropods,  living  in  fresh  water  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  feeding  on  vegetable 
matter.  The  shell  is  thin  and  pale,  capable  of 
containing  the  whole  animal  when  retracted  in 
danger  or  buried  in  the  mud  during  drought.  It 
is  a somewhat  elongated  spire  in  Limnseus,  coiled 
in  one  plane  in  the  allied  genus  Planorbis,  and 
limpet-like  in  Ancylus.  An  anatomical  peculiarity 
of  interest  in  the  adult  animal  is  the  persistence  on 
the  head-region  of  a structure  directly  derived  from 
the  embryonic  ‘ velum  ’ ( see  Gasteropods  ).  Lim- 
nieus  anJ  other  fresh-water  snails  often  float  and 
glide  shell  downwards  at  the  surface  with  the  foot 
expanded  like  a boat,  the  lung-sac  being  jiartly 
used  as  a hydrostatic  apparatus.  Semper  has  made 
numerous  experiments  on  Limmeus,  showing  how 
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they  vary  in  relation  to  their  surroundings.  Thus, 
he  was  able  to  rear  a dwarf  brood  by  keeping  them 
in  confined  vessels.  Most  fresh- water  snails  come 
to  the  surface  periodically  to  breathe  the  air 
directly,  and  then  return  to  their  grazing-grounds 
beneath ; some  are  said  to  utilise  the  air-bubbles 
on  water-plants  ; while  others  have  become  adapted 
to  deep  water,  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  use  skin 
and  lung-chamber  as  substitutes  for  gills.  More- 
over, in  the  young  forms  the  lung-sac  at  first  contains 
water.  The  eggs,  enveloped  in  a glairy  substance, 
are  laid  on  stones  or  aquatic  plants,  and  afford 
convenient  opportunities  for  the  study  of  develop- 
ment. Limnseus  is  a useful  inmate  of  a fresh-water 
aquarium,  keeping  the  water  clean  and  unchoked 
by  algte.  The  numerous  and  prolific  species  per- 
form a similar  function  in  ponds  and  streams,  and 
furnish  food  for  fishes  and  birds.  They  are  often 
infested  by  parasites,  of  which  many  complete  their 
life-history  in  higher  hosts.  Thus,  Limnaeus  stag- 
nalis  lodges  for  a while  the  Liver-fluke  (q.v.)  of 
the  sheep. 

Lilimoria.  See  Boring- animals. 

Limoges,  capital  of  the  French  department 
of  Haute-Vienne,  and  of  the  former  province  of 
Limousin,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Vienne, 
by  rail  248  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Paris  and  218  N. 
of  Toulouse.  Its  most  imposing  building  is  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  begun  in  the  13th  century  and 
completed  in  18M.  The  staple  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  employs  more 
than  5000  people.  One-lialf  of  this  product  is 
exported  annually  to  America.  The  enamel-work, 
for  which  Limoges  was  formerly  celebrated,  is  now 
no  longer  carried  on.  There  is  a fine  ceramic 
museum  (1867).  The  manufacture  of  flannel, 
cotton,  naper,  &c.  are  the  chief  secondary  indus- 
tries. Pop.  ( 1826 ) 48,862  ; ( 1891 ) 67,817.  Limoges 
was  the  birthplace  of  D’Aguesseau,  Vergniaud,  and 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Bugeaud.  It  was  an  im- 
portant town  under  the  Romans,  and  in  spite  of 
plagues,  fires,  and  sieges  (the  worst  that  by  the 
Black  Prince  in  1370),  from  all  of  which  it  has 
suffered  severely,  it  is  still  a place  of  note.  It  had 
its  own  mint  from  the  4th  century  down  to  1837. 

See  an  article  in  Harper’s  Monthly  for  October  1888 ; 
the  article  Enamel  ; and  Ruijin’s  L’CEuvre  de  Limoges 
(1890). 

Liinon,  a port  of  Costa  Rica,  founded  in  1861, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  railway  begins  here, 
and  the  place  has  a landing-pier.  There  are  con- 
siderable exports  from  this  place  of  coffee,  caout- 
chouc, cocoa-nuts,  sarsaparilla,  vegetables,  wood, 
and  hats.  Pop.  1400. 

Liiiionite,  or  Brown  Iron  Ore,  hydrous 
ferric  oxide.  This  mineral  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  form  of  fibrous  aggregates,  or  earthy  and 
amorphous  masses,  and  never  in  that  of  definite 
crystals.  It  has  a hardness  of  5 '5,  a specific 
gravity  of  3'3-3‘9,  and  a yellowish-brown  streak. 
It  is  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  chalybeate 
springs.  Rocks  containing  iron  are  often  stained 
brown  or  yellow  from  the  conversion  of  the  iron 
into  limonite. 

Liiuousin,  or  Limosin,  Leonard,  painter  in 
enamel,  was  born  circa  1505,  and  flourished  from 
1532  to  1574  at  the  French  court.  He  was  one  of 
the  Limousin  school  of  enamellers.  See  Enamel. 

Limpet  (Patella),  a genus  of  Gasteropod 
Molluscs,  in  the  Zygobranch  section.  The  animals 
are  most  familiar  objects  between  tide-marks  on 
rocky  coasts,  are  covered  by  a conical  shell,  with 
the  apex  directed  slightly  forward,  and  remain  firmly 
fixed  when  the  tide  is  out,  adhering  by  the  large 
oval  or  circular  ‘foot,’ which  acts  like  a vacuum- 
sucker  on  the  rock.  How  firmly  they  adhere,  unless 
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taken  by  surprise,  every  wanderer  on  the  shore 
has  tested,  yet  tlie  ‘oyster-catcher’  ( Hsematopus ) 
manages  with  adroitness  to  detach  them.  They 
move  slowly  about  under  water,  browsing  on  crust- 
ing seaweeds  with  the  help  of  a peculiarly  long 
‘ radula  ’ or  rasping  ribbon,  which  in  the  common 
limpet  (P.  vulgaris)  is  much  longer  than  the  body, 
and  bears  160  rows  of  teeth,  12  in  each  row,  19*20 
in  all.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  limpets  show  a 
certain  local  memory,  for  they  return  after  a short 
journey  to  their  old  resting-places,  which,  after 
prolonged  usage,  may  be  marked  by  distinct  de- 
pressions, especially  if  the  rock  be  calcareous. 
The  gills  form  a circle  of  leaflets  between  the  foot 
and  the  edge  of  the  mantle  ; the  internal  structure 
is  complex  after  the  fashion  of  gasteropods ; the 
se.xes  are  distinct,  and  breed  in  spring.  Limpets 
are  occasionally  used  for  food,  but  oftener  for  bait. 
‘A  species  found  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. has  a shell  a foot  wide,  which  is  often 
used  as  a basin.’  There  are  numerous  species  of 
Patella,  and  many  allied  genera,  though  it  is  not 
yet  demonstrated  that  all  the  forms  usually  associ- 
ated with  Patella  deserve  the 
place  which  their  shells  and  raspers 
suggest.  The  key-hole  limpets 
(Fissurellidae)  form  an  adjacent 
family,  marked  externally  by  a 
hole  at  or  near  the  ape.x  of  the 
shell,  or  by  a notcli  on  the 
anterior  margin.  Another  exter- 
nally similar  but  more  remote  set 
of  ‘ limpets  ’ are  united  in  the 
family  AcmseidjE,  of  which  Acmcea 
testudinalis  is  very  common  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  North  America. 

They  are  often  called  ‘ slipper-lim- 
pets,’ from  the  presence  of  an  in- 
ternal flange  on  the  incipiently 
spiral  shell,  and  are  generally 
attached,  sometimes  as  commen- 
sals, to  other  molluscs.  The  genera 
Calyptraea  and  Crucibulum,  nearly 
related  to  the  above,  are  known 
as  ‘ cup-and-saucer-limpets.’  For 
anatomy,  see  li.  J.  Harvey  Gibson, 

Transactions  Eot/al  Society,  Edin., 

1884-85. 

Limpopo.  See  Oori. 

Liiiiiilus.  See  King-crab. 

Linacre,  or  Lynakeh, 

Thomas,  physician  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  about 
1460,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
All-Souls’  College  in  1484.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
went  to  Italy,  ■where  he  learned  Greek  from  Chal- 
condylas  and  studied  under  Politian  ; he  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Padua.  About  1501  Henry  VII. 
made  him  tutor  to  Prince  Arthur  and  king’s  physi- 
cian. This  latter  office  he  continued  to  ml  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  same  time  he 
practised  in  London ; he  also  founded  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Late  in  life  he  entered  the 
church  and  held  several  benefices.  He  died  20th 
October  1524.  Linacre  was  one  of  the  earliest 
champions  in  England  of  the  New  Learning.  He 
translated  several  of  the  works  of  Galen  into  Latin 
that  was  praised  for  its  elegance  and  purity,  and 
M'rote  some  grammatical  treatises — the  most  im- 
portant, De  Emendata  Structura  Latini  Sermonis 
( 1524).  See  Life  by  Dr  Noble  Johnson  ( 1835). 

Linares,  a town  of  southern  Spain,  90  miles  by 
rail  ENE.  of  Cordova,  is  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  lead  and  copper,  which  yield  40,000  to  50,000 
tons  of  argentiferous  ore  annually.  There  are  in 
the  town  lead  and  iron  foundries,  and  gunpowder 
and  dynamite  factories.  Pop.  31,000. 


Liliclutlen,  a mined  abbey,  IJ  mile  NNW. 
of  Dumfries,  at  the  Cluden’s  influx  to  the  Nith. 
It  was  founded  about  1164  for  Benedictine  nuns. 
See  M'Dowall’s  Chronicles  of  Linchiden  (1886). 

Lincoln,  a city  of  England,  the  capital  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  a parliamentary,  county,  and  muni- 
cipal borougli,  is  situated  on  the  Witham,  42  miles 
S.  of  Hull,  33  NE.  of  Nottingham,  and  130  N.  by 
W.  of  London.  Built  on  tbe  slope  of  a hill,  which 
rises  210  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  crowned  by 
the  cathedral,  the  city  is  imposing  in  effect,  and 
can  be  seen  from  afar  in  the  flat  fen-country.  It  is 
very  ancient,  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  contains 
many  interesting  specimens  of  early  architecture — 
notably  the  castle,  commenced  in  1086  by  William 
I.  ; the  Newport  Gate,  or  Roman  arch,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  ; the  Exchequer  and  Stone- 
bow gateways,  the  latter  supporting  a guildhall  of 
medieval  architecture  ; the  Jew’s  House  (Norman), 
associated  with  the  legend  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ( q.v.) ; 
St  Mary’s  Guild  (Norman);  and  the  middle  gram- 
mar-school ( to  which  additions  have  recently  been 
made),  founded  in  1567  in  the  Grey  Friars.  But 


the  chief  glory  of  Lincoln  is  its  cathedral,  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Erected 
between  1075  and  1501,  it  measures  524  feet  by  82 
( or  250  across  the  transepts ),  and  in  style  is  mainly 
Early  English.  Its  matchless  central  tower  ( 1235- 
1311,  and  265  feet  higli)  was  previous  to  1547  sur- 
mounted by  a spire,  as  till  1808  were  the  two 
western  towers  (completed  1450).  Other  notice- 
able features  are  the  west  front  (partly  Norman), 
with  its  three  doorways  (1123);  the  Galilee  or 
south  porch  (circa  1240);  the  Decorated  choir 
(1254),  with  its  rich  sculpturing;  the  decagonal 
chapter-house  (restored  since  1888);  Norman  font 
(1075-93);  and  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  (see  article 
Bell),  hung  in  the  central  toAver,  which  also  con- 
tains a mellow-chiming  clock  (1880).  Besides  the 
cathedral,  there  are  fourteen  churches  of  various 
dates,  a county  hall  (1823-26),  theological  college, 
school  of  science,  and  bishop’s  palace  (1886-87)  em- 
bodied with  a former  palace  of  1149.  Several  iron- 
foundries  and  important  manufactories  of  agidcul- 
tural  machinery  are  in  operation  here,  and  an  active 
trade  is  done  in  flour.  The  horse-fair,  held  annu- 
ally in  the  sjjring,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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and  the  race-meetings,  which  take  place  on  the 
Carholme,  date  hack  to  at  least  the  reign  of 
Janies  I.  One  member  is  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  city,  which,  moreover,  is  the  dep6t  of  the 
Lincolnshire  regiment,  and  gives  the  inferior  title 
of  earl  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  the  history  of 
Lincoln  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  have  been 
frequent  invasions  by  the  Danes  (786-875);  great 
fires  (1110  and  1124);  a battle  (1141)  between 
the  adherents  of  Stephen  and  the  Empi’ess  Matilda 
during  their  struggle  for  the  English  croivn  ; the 
second  coronation  of  Henry  II.  (1155-58);  an 
earthquake  ( 1185 ),  which  did  much  damage,  especi- 
ally to  the  cathedral ; the  battle  of  Lincoln,  or 
Lewis  Fair,  fought  4th  June  1218 ; five  parlia- 
ments held  here  between  1301  and  13g6 ; six  r-oyal 
visits  ; and  lastly,  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  dese- 
cration of  the  cathedral,  by  the  parliamentarians 
under  the  Earl  of  Manchester  (1644).  Among  the 
sixty-four  bishops  of  Lincoln  were  Remigius,  who 
in  1073  transferred  the  see  hither  from  Dorchester 
in  Oxfordshire ; St  Hugh  of  Avalon  ; Robert  Gros- 
seteste ; Cardinal  Beaufort ; Fleming  and  Smith, 
the  I'espective  founders  of  Lincoln  and  Brasenose 
colleges  at  Oxford ; Cardinal  Wolsey ; Tenison 
and  Wake,  afterwards  archbishops  of  Canterbury  ; 
Thurlow,  a brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ; and 
Christojjlier  Wordsworth,  the  founder  of  tlie  theo- 
logical college.  Pop.  (1801)  7398;  (1831)  11,873; 

( 1881 ) 37,313  : ( 1891 ) 43,983.  See  the  wmrks  cited 
at  the  article  Lincolnshire. 

Lincoln,  (l)  capital  of  Nebraska,  stands  in  a 
fertile  prairie  country,  on  Salt  Creek,  66  miles  by 
rail  SW.  of  Omaba.  Laid  out  in  1867,  it  is  a 
handsome  and  thriving  city.  The  public  buildings 
include  the  state  capitol,  university,  prison,  and 
insane  asylum,  and  the  United  States  court-house. 
There  are  numerous  manufactories ; limestone  is 
largely  quarried,  and  there  are  great  salt-ivorks 
near.  Pop.  (1880)  13,003;  (1890)  55,154.— (2)  A 
town  of  Rhode  Island,  6 miles  N.  of  Providence, 
comprising  several  cotton  manufacturing  villages. 
Pop.  (1890)  20,355. — (3)  Capital  of  Logan  county, 
Illinois,  28  miles  NNE.  of  Springfield,  manufac- 
tures farm-implements,  and  is  the  seat  of  Lincoln 
University  (Cumberland  Presbyterian)  and  of  an 
imbecile  asylum.  Pop.  6725. 

Lincoln,  Mount,  a peak  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  Colorado,  about  8 miles  NE.  of  Leadville, 
reaching  a height  of  14,297  feet.  A railway  has 
been  constructed  to  the  silver-mining  works  at  the 
summit,  and  here  is  a meteorological  station  con- 
ducted by  Harvard  College,  another  station  being 
placed  at  a lower  level  (13,500  feet). 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  sixteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, 12th  February  1809.  He  copyright  isso  in  u.s. 
was  descended  in  the  sixth  genera-  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 
tion  from  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  company, 
emigrated  from  Norwich  in  England  to  Massa- 
chusetts about  1638.  Samuel’s  grandson  removed 
to  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  there  in 
1735.  The  family  history  henceforward  marks  the 
advancing  wave  of  settlements,  first  south-west- 
ward, skirting  the  eastern  .slope  of  the  Alleghanies, 
then  surmounting  these  mountains  and  spreading- 
over  the  Ohio  valley.  Sanniel’s  great-grandson 
rested  in  Virginia  ; his  son,  Abraham,  followed  the 
pioneer  Daniel  Boone  to  Kentucky,  and  while 
clearing  a farm  in  the  forest  was  killed  by  Indians 
in  1784.  Abraham’s  son,  Thomas,  then  but  six 
years  old,  grew  up  without  education,  and  in  1806 
married  Nancy  Hanks  of  the  same  pioneer  stock. 
Abraham,  the  future  president,  was  their  second 
child,  but  lost  his  mother  before  he  was  ten  years 
old.  His  restless  father  had  crossed  the  Ohio  in 
1816,  and  made  a new  home  in  the  forests  of  ' 
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Indiana,  just  before  its  admission  as  a state.  In 
1819  he  brought  from  Kentucky  a second  wife, 
Sarah  (Bush)  Johnston,  a worthy  woman,  who 
trained  her  step-children  as  faithfully  as  her  own, 
Abraham  learned  the  little  that  was  taught  in  the 
backwoods  schools,  and  was  employed  in  rough 
farm-work  until  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took  on 
a flat-boat  a cargo  to  New  Orleans.  His  first  close 
view  of  slavery  made  a lasting  imj)ression  on  his 
mind. 

When  Lincoln  ivas  twenty-one  his  father  re- 
moved to  central  Illinois,  where  the  son  assisted  in 
felling  trees,  building  another  log-cabin,  and  split- 
ting rails  for  fences.  After  a second  trading  voyage 
to  New  Orleans  he  returned  to  be  a clerk  in  a 
country  store  at  New  Salem,  Illinois.  When  the 
Indian  chief  Black  Hawk  disturbed  the  northern 
part  of  that  state  in  1832  Lincoln  served  a few 
weeks  as  captain  in  an  uneventful  campaign. 
Being  defeated  as  a candidate  for  the  legislature, 
he  purchased  a small  store,  but  its  failure  left  him 
burdened  with  debt.  However,  he  was  made 
village  postmaster,  and  also  deputy  to  the  coirnty 
surveyor,  and  the  light  duties  allowed  him  time  to 
study  law  and  grammar.  Elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1834,  he  served  until  1842,  when  he  declined 
further  nomination.  He  had  become  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  and  was  influential  in  having  the  state 
caiiital  removed  in  1839  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
field,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence.  Thither, 
too,  came  Mary  Todd  (1818-82),  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Todd  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
in  November  1842  she  was  married  to  the  rising 
lawyer.  In  1846  Lincoln  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, but  his  service  was  limited  to  a single 
term.  Professional  work  was  steadily  drawing 
him  from  interest  in  politics  when  in  1854  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  by  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  repealed 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  and  reopened 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  The  bill 
roused  intense  feeling  throughout  the  North,  and 
Douglas  resolved  to  defend  his  position  in  a speech 
at  the  state  fair  at  Springfield  in  October.  Lincoln, 
invited  by  his  Whig  friends  to  reply,  delivered  on 
the  same  day  a speech  which  first  fully  revealed 
his  power  as  a political  debater.  Against  his  wish 
‘ Honest  Abe  ’ was  then  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  the  Whigs  of  that  body  endeavoured  to  send 
him  to  the  United  States  senate,  but  finally  at  his 
request  joined  in  electing  Lyman  Trumbull,  an 
anti-Douglas  Democrat.  When  the  Republican 
party  was  organised  in  1856  to  oppose  tbe  e.xten- 
sion  of  slavery  Lincoln  was  its  most  prominent 
leader  in  Illinois.  At  its  first  national  convention 
in  the  same  year  the  delegates  of  his  state  presented 
him  as  a nominee  for  the  vice-presidency.  But  he 
did  not  attain  a national  reputation  until  1858. 
Then  Douglas,  seeking  re-election  to  the  United 
States  senate,  began  a canvass  of  Illinois  in  advo- 
cacy of  his  views  of  ‘ popular  sovereignty.  ’ Lincoln, 
as  candidate  for  the  same  position,  arranged  with 
Douglas  for  a series  of  debates.  The  contest 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  ; but 
though  the  general  verdict  was  in  favour  of  Lincoln 
and  his  cause,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
legislative  districts  gave  Douglas  the  immediate 
advantage,  and  secured  his  election. 

In  another  memorable  oration  in  the  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  in  February  1860,  Lincoln 
proved  that  the  founders  of  the  republic  had 
desired  the  restriction  of  slavery.  In  INIay  of  that 
year  the  Republican  convention  was  held  in 
Chicago,  and  on  the  third  ballot  nominated  him 
for  the  presidency.  The  Democratic  party  held  its 
convention  in  Charleston,  but  was  unable  to  agree 
on  a candidate.  Douglas  was  nominated  by  one 
wing,  Breckinridge  by  the  other.  After  an  in- 
' tensely  exciting  campaign  Lincoln  received  a 
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popular  vote  of  1,866,462;  Douglas,  1,375,157; 
Breckinridge,  847,953 ; and  Bell,  590,631.  Of  the 
electors  Lincoln  had  180 ; Breckinridge,  72 ; Bell, 
39  ; and  Douglas,  12. 

The  pro-slavery  leaders  forthwith  put  in  execu- 
tion their  plans  for  the  secession  of  their  states. 
South  Carolina  moved  first,  and  with  the  six  Gulf 
states  formed,  in  February  1861,  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Lincoln,  leaving  Springfield  on 
1st  February,  passed  through  the  principal  northern 
cities,  making  brief  addresses  at  various  points, 
and  reaching  Washington  on  the  24th.  His  in- 
augural address  on  4th  March  declared  the  Union 
perpetual,  argued  the  futility  of  secession,  expressed 
his  determination  that  the  laws  should  be  faithfully 
executed  in  all  the  states,  deprecated  the  impend- 
ing evils,  and  made  a touching  appeal  to  all  friends 
of  tlie  Union.  Of  the  seven  members  of  Lincoln’s 
cabinet  four  had  been  Democrats,  three  Whigs ; 
two  were  from  border  slave-states.  The  chief 
places  were  given  to  W.  H.  Seward  of  New  York 
(secretary  of  state),  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio 
(secretary  of  the  treasury).  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
was  made  secretary  of  war  in  1862. 

On  April  12,  1861,  the  Confederate  general  Beau- 
regard attacked  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  har- 
bour. The  civil  war  being  thus  commenced,  Lin- 
coln called  a special  session  of  congress,  summoned 
75,000  militia  for  three  months,  and  ordered  the 
enlistment  of  65,000  regulars  for  three  years.  He 
proclaimed  a blockade  of  the  southern  ports,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  effective.  The  Southern 
Confederacy  soon  had  control  of  eleven  states,  and 

ut  in  the  field  100,000  men.  The  first  important 

attle  was  fought  at  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  July  21, 
1861,  and  resulted  in  a disgraceful  rout  of  the 
Union  army.  Further  account  of  the  military  and 
naval  events  of  the  war  belongs  to  general  history. 
The  struggle  which  sanguine  statesmen  predicted 
could  be  ended  in  a few  months  was  prolonged  over 
four  years,  with  dreadful  sacrifices  of  men  and 
means.  Foreign  intervention,  which  seemed  immi- 
nent at  the  outset,  was  with  difficulty  averted. 
After  sixteen  months,  in  which  the  disasters  to 
the  Union  army  had  outnumbered  the  victories, 
Lincoln  declared  to  Horace  Greeley  the  line  of  his 
conduct : ‘ My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 
If  I could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I would  do  it ; if  I could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I would  do  it ; and  if  I could  do  it  by  free- 
ing some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I would  also  do 
that.’  One  month  later  the  time  had  come  for 
decision,  and  on  September  22,  1862,  just  after 
McClellan’s  victory  at  Antietam,  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed that  on  and  after  January  1,  1863,  all 
slaves  in  states  or  parts  of  states  then  in  rebellion 
should  be  free.  On  the  following  New-year’s  Day 
the  final  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  made. 
This  greatest  achievement  of  his  administration, 
wrung  from  him  by  the  exigencies  of  civil  -war,  was 
completed  and  made  immutable  by  the  passage 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  he  planned  and  urged,  though  it  was  not 
fully  ratified  until  December  1865. 

In  July  1863  Grant’s  capture  of  Vicksburg 
restored  to  the  Union  full  control  of  the  Mis.sis- 
sippi  River,  while  Meade’s  defeat  of  Lee  at  Gettys- 
burg destroyed  the  last  hope  of  the  Confederates 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  north  of  the  Potomac. 
In  November  of  that  year,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  delivered 
a brief  address,  closing  with  these  words  : ‘We 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.’ 


General  Grant  was  called  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  L^nion  army  in  March  1864,  and  entered 
upon  that  policy  of  persistent  attrition  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  which  finally  brought  peace.  In 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  June 
Lincoln  was  unanimously  nominated  for  a second 
term.  The  Democrats  at  Chicago  in  August 
declared  the  war  a failure,  yet  nominated  General 
McClellan.  In  November  Lincoln  received  of  the 
popular  vote  2,216,000,  and  McClellan  1,800,000 ; 
of  the  electoral  votes  Lincoln  had  212,  McClellan 
21.  In  his  second  inaugural  address,  in  March  1865, 
Lincoln  rose  above  the  ordinary  range  of  such  occa- 
sions, and  like  an  inspired  prophet  set  forth  the 
profound  moral  significance  of  the  tremendous  war 
which  he  saw  drawing  to  a close.  A month  later 
he  had  entered  Richmond,  from  Avhich  Grant  had 
driven  Davis  and  Lee.  Lincoln  retui-ned  to  Wash- 
ington to  consider  the  new  problems  presented  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  But  his  work 
was  already  finished.  While  seeking  relaxation 
with  his  family  at  Ford’s  Theatre  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  and  died  on 
the  next  morning,  April  15,  1865.  The  national 
rejoicing  over  the  return  of  peace  was  turned  into 
grief  for  the  martyred  president.  The  whole 
civilised  world  joined  in  expression  of  sorrow  for 
his  fate. 

Lincoln  was  6 feet  4 inches  in  height,  with  long 
limbs  and  large  hands  and  feet,  daiL  complexion, 
broad,  high  forehead,  deep-set  gray  eyes,  and  coarse 
black  hair.  He  was  slender,  wiry  and  strong,  mild 
and  patient,  fair  and  direct  in  speech  and  action, 
scorning  all  tricks  and  subterfuges,  steadfast  in 
principle,  sympathetic  and  charitable.  He  was 
a man  of  strict  morality,  abstemious,  and  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  though  not  a professed  member  of 
any  church.  His  public  life  was  devoted  to  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  his  fame  is  established 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country  and  the  liberator  of  a 
race. 

Of  his  four  sons,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  born 
August  1,  1843,  was  the  only  one  to  reach  man- 
hood. He  was  secretary  of  war  in  the  years 
1881-85,  and  was  United  States  minister  to  England 
in  the  years  1889-93. 

See  Arnold,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1885); 
Herndon  and  Weik,  The  History  and  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Abraham  Lincoln  (3  vols.  1889);  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A History  (10  vols.  1891); 
J.  T.  Morse,  Abraham  Lincoln  (2  vols.  1893). 

Lincoln*  Benjamin,  an  American  general,  was 
born  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  24th  January 
1733 ; in  1776  reinfoi'ced  Washington  after  the 
defeat  on  Long  Island,  and  served  with  him  that 
year;  in  1777  was  appointed  major-general,  was 
wounded  in  October,  and  disabled  until  the 
following  August ; then  received  command  of  the 
southern  d^artment,  and  in  1780  was  besieged  by 
Clinton  in  (Jharleston,  and  compelled  to  capitulate. 
He  was  exchanged  a year  later,  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was  deputed  to  receive 
Cornwallis’  sword.  He  was  secretary  of  war  from 
1781  to  1784,  and  died  9th  May  1810. 

Lincolnshire*  a maritime  county  of  England, 
and,  after  Yorkshire,  the  largest  in  tlie  country,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Humber ; 
E.  by  the  North  Sea,  the  Wash,  and  Norfolk ; S. 
by  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Rutland  shires; 
and  W.  by  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  York  shires. 
Measuring  75  miles  from  north  to  south  and  48 
miles  from  east  to  west,  it  has  a seaboard  of  about 
90  miles,  and  contains  2672  sq.  m.,  or  1,767,879 
acres.  Pop.  ( 1801 ) 208,557  ; ( 1881 ) 469,919  ; ( 1891 ) 
472,878.  The  surface  is  comparatively  flat : along 
the  coast  stretches  a line  of  low-lying  marshes, 
varying  in  breadth,  from  which  in  places  the  sea  is 
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only  kept  out  by  means  of  earthen  embankments. 
To  the  west  of  these  marshes  lie  the  Wolds,  a range 
of  chalk  downs,  which,  commencing  near  Barton- 
on-Humher  in  the  north,  extend  thence  in  a south- 
easterly direction  for  about  40  miles  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spilsby  and  Horncastle.  The  western 
side  of  the  county,  from  the  Humber  in  the  north 
through  Lincoln  to  Grantham  in  the  south,  consists 
principally  of  light  uplands,  whilst  in  the  south- 
east are  fens  forming  part  of  the  Bedford  Level 
(q.v.).  The  efforts  to  drain  the  Fens  and  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  encountered  great  opposition  from  the 
‘ stilt- walkers,’  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  down 
to  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  The 
chief  rivers  of  Lincolnshire,  besides  that  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary,  are  the  Trent, 
Witham,  and  Welland ; and  a noticeable  feature 
of  the  county  are  the  numerous  canals  which 
intersect  it — Car-dyke  and  Foss-dyke,  the  two 
largest,  being  probably  the  work  of  the  Romans. 
Clay,  sand,  loam,  chalk,  or  peat,  varying  with  the 
locality,  are  the  prevailing  soils.  Near  Ancaster 
limestone  is  extensively  quarried,  and  in  the  west- 
ern districts  ironstone  abounds.  The  chief  crops 
are  corn  and  turnips,  and  in  places  flax  is  culti- 
vated ; hut  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the 
county  is  best  known  for  its  rich  ‘warp-lands’ 
along  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  for  the  immense 
flocks  of  sheep  grazed  on  its  pastures.  Horse- 
breeding,  too,  is  extensively  prosecuted,  the  horse- 
fairs  at  Horncastle  and  Lincoln  attracting  many 
foreign  and  London  dealers ; and  amongst  other 
industries  may  be  noted  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
eultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  the  great 
shipping  trade  and  fisheries  connected  with  the 
port  of  Grimsby. 

Lincolnshire  is  divided  into  three  districts  or 
‘ Parts,’  as  they  are  called — viz.  the  Parts  of 
Holland  in  the  south-east,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  Fens,  the  Parts  of  Kesteven  in  the 
south-west,  and  the  Parts  of  Lindsey,  which  is 
by  far  the  largest,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the 
county.  These  Parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
county  council,  are  subdivided  into  thirty-one 
wapentakes  or  hundreds,  the  city  of  Lincoln  and 
the  municipal  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham, 
Great  Grimsby,  and  Louth,  with  part  of  that  of 
Stamford  (the  remainder  being  in  Northampton- 
shire), and  contain  in  all  757  parishes,  almost 
entirely  situate  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  and  mid- 
land circuit,  the  assizes  being  held  at  Lincoln. 
For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided 
into  seven  divisions,  and  the  boroughs  of  Boston, 
Grantham,  Grimsby,  and  Lincoln,  each  of  which 
returns  one  member.  Other  towns  are  Cleethorpes 
(practically  a suburb  of  Grimsby),  Gainsborough, 
Sleaford,  Spalding,  and  Sutton. 

The  history  of  the  county  apart  from  Lincoln 
is  soon  told.  It  was  here  that  in  1536  first  broke 
out  the  insurrection  known  as  the  ‘ Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,’  which  had  for  its  object  the  restoration 
-of  popery  and  re-establishment  of  dissolved  monas- 
teries ; and  in  1643,  during  the  Civil  War,  Ancaster, 
Gainsborough,  Grantham,  and  Winceby  were  the 
scene  of  contests  between  the  rival  forces.  To 
the  antiquary  Lincolnshire  is  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  many  churches — 
Boston,  Crowle,  Grantham,  Heckington,  Louth, 
Long  Sutton  and  Tattershall  amongst  them ; 
whilst  of  other  places  of  interest  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  here  the  ruined  abbey  of  Crowland, 
and  Bolingbroke  Castle  ( of  which  but  little 
remains),  the  home  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of 
his  son  Henry  IV.,  who  was  born  there.  Other 
eminent  persons  associated  with  the  county  include 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist ; William  Cecil, 
Lonl  Burghley  ; Captain  John  Smith  ; Archbishop 
Whitgift ; Hey  wood,  the  dramatist ; Sir  Isaac 
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Newton  ; Thomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charter- 
house ; Dr  Busby,  head-master  of  Westminster; 
John  Wesley;  Scott,  the  commentator;  Sir  John 
Franklin  ; Dr  Dodd,  the  forger  ; Dr  Lingard  ; Lord 
Tennyson  ; and  Professor  Conington.  See  Avorks 
by  Alien  (2  vols.  18.34)  and  Sir  Charles  Anderson 
(1880),  and  Murray’s  Handbook  to  Lincolnshire 
(1890). 

Lincoln’s  Inn.  See  Inns  of  Court. 

Lincrusta,  a decorative  material  invented  by 
Walton  (see  Floorcloth),  is  a compressed  sheet 
of  cellulose,  paper,  cork,  &c.,  impregnated  Avith 
linseed-oil  and  resin,  and  Avhile  still  plastic,  im- 
pressed Avith  moulds  so  as  to  make  raised  patterns. 
It  is  tough,  leathery,  imp)ervious  to  Avater,  and 
much  cheaper  than  embossed  leather. 

Lind,  Jenny.  See  Goldschmidt,  Madame. 

Lindau,  Paul,  man  of  letters,  Avas  horn  on  3d 
June  1839  at  Magdeburg.  He  trained  himself  for 
journalistic  Avork  in  Paris,  returned  to  Germany 
in  1863,  and  has  since  edited  various  journals,  in- 
cluding Die  Gegenwart  and  Novel  Slid,  botli  of 
Avhich  he  founded.  He  has  laboured  in  three  or 
four  other  fields  of  literary  activity.  Amongst  the 
earliest  fruits  of  his  industry  Avere  the  pleasantly- 
AAU'itten  books  of  travel,  Ates  Feweri'ew  ( 1864)  and 
Aus  Paris  (1865),  and  later  A us  der  Neuen  Welt 
(1884).  His  skill  as  a Avriter  of  critical  sketches 
in  a satirical  and  humorous  manner  is  shoAvn  in 
Harmlose  Briefe  eines  deutschen  Kleinstadters 
( 1870 ) and  Literarische  Bucksichtslosigkeiten  ( 1871 ), 
and  his  calibre  as  a literary  critic  in  studies  on 
Molitre  ( 1871 ) and  Alfred  de  Musset  ( 1877 ),  and  in 
Dramaturgische  Blatter  ( 1875-78),  Niichterne  Briefe 
aus  Baireuth  (1st  and  7th  ed.  1876),  Baireuther 
Briefe  (5th  ed.  1883),  and  Aufsdtze  (1875).  But 
he  is  perhaps  better  knoAvn  as  a Avriter  of  plays  and 
novels,  the  subjects  of  Avhich  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  modern  life.  The  former  possess 
the  merits  of  lively  dialogue  and  a fair  degree  of 
dramatic  power ; the  most  successful  Avas  perhaps 
Maria  und  Magdalena.  A collection  of  his  thea- 
trical pieces  Avas  published  in  three  volumes  as 
Theater  (1873-81).  The  novels  include  Herr  und 
Frau  Beiver  (7th  ed.  1882),  Toggenhurg  (3d  ed. 
1883),  Mayo  (5th  ed.  1884),  a romance  cycle, 
Berlin  (1886-90),  and  Die  Briider  (1894).  He  has 
written  Avorks  of  travel,  and  in  1895  became 
manager  of  the  court  theatre  at  Meiningen. 

Linden.  See  Lime. 

Lindisfarne.  See  Holy  Island. 

Lindley,  John,  botanist,  Avas  born  on  5th  Febru- 
ary 1799  at  Catton,  near  Noi'Avich.  His  father,  the 
author  of  A Guide  to  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Gardens, 
OAvned  a nursery  garden.  Botany  attracted  young 
Lindley’s  attention  at  an  early  date.  When  little 
more  than  tAventy  he  Avent  to  London,  and  Avrote 
for  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants.  In  1822  he  Avas 
appointed  assistant-secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in  1829  professor  of  Botany  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  He  retired  from  this  chair 
in  1860,  and  died  at  Turnham  Green  on  1st  November 
1865.  His  Avorks  include  the  Synopsis  of  British 
F7ora(1829);  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Botany  (1830);  Outline  of  the  Structure  and 
Physiology  of  Plants  (2  vols.  1832) ; Flora  Medica 
(1838) ; The  Vegetable  Kingdom  (1846),  a standard 
Avork  on  the  subject  of  classification  ; and  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture  (2i\  1855).  Along 

Avith  W.  Hutton  he  published  The  Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain  (3  vols.  1831-37). 

Lindsay,  a Scottish  historical  house  of  Norman 
extraction.  Sir  Walter  de  Lindsay,  settling  in 
Scotland  under  David  L,  acquired  Ercildoun  in 
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Berwickshire,  and  Lutfiiess  in  East  Lothian.  His 
descendant,  William  Lindsay,  Justiciary  of  Lothian 
in  the  12th  century,  acquired  Crawford  in  Clydes- 
dale, married  Princess  Marjory,  sister  of  King 
William  the  Lion,  and  had  three  sons.  The  two 
elder  lines  of  these  ended  in  heiresses,  and  Craw- 
ford eventually  came  to  the  descendants  of  William 
of  Luffness,  the  third  son. 

Earls  of  Crawford  and  Duke  of  Montrose. 
— Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  younger  brother  of  Sir 
James  of  Crawford,  the  hero  of  Otterburn,  acquired 
Glenesk  and  Edzell,  and  his  son  David  married  the 
sister  of  Robert  HI.,  and  was  created  in  1398  Earl 
of  Crawford.  Their  chief  seat  was  Finhaven,  in 
Angus.  The  family  attained  its  climax  of  power 
under  David,  fifth  earl,  who  was  made  Duke  of 
Montrose  in  1488.  The  grand-nephew  of  the  duke 
was  known  as  ‘ The  Wicked  Master ; ’ and  his  con- 
duct led  his  father  to  transfer  the  earldom  to  David 
Lindsay  of  Edzell,  the  next  heir.  He,  however,  left 
it  at  his  death  to  the  son  of  the  ‘Wicked  Master.’ 
This  line  ended  in  the  sixteenth  earl,  and  by 
arrangement.  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Crawford  in  preference  to  the 
descendants  of  the  uncle  of  the  sixteenth  earl, 
who  had  been  created  Lord  Spynie,  and  the  inter- 
mediate cadets  of  Edzell  and  Balcarres. 

Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  Viscount  Garnock. 
— Sir  William  Lindsay,  younger  brother  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Crawford,  acquired  extensive  estates 
with  his  wife,  a daughter  of  Sir  William  Mure 
of  Abercorn.  His  grandson  was  made  Lord  Lind- 
say of  the  Byres,  county  Haddington,  in  1445, 
but  their  principal  residence  was  Struthers  Castle 
in  Fife.  The  tenth  lord  was  in  1644  created  Earl 
of  Lindsay ; and,  as  stated  above,  under  a new 
patent  of  Charles  I.  he  became  seventeenth  Earl  of 
Crawford.  He  was  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland. 
His  grandson  by  a younger  son  was  created  Vis- 
count Garnock  in  1703.  The  fourth  Viscount  Gar- 
nock succeeded  as  twenty-first  Earl  of  Crawford ; 
and  his  son,  the  twenty-second  Earl,  dying  in  1808, 
was  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Byres. 

Earls  of  Balcarres  and  Crawford. — The  Lind- 
says of  Balcarres,  in  Fife,  were  a branch,  and 
eventually  the  representatives,  of  the  Lindsays  of 
Edzell.  The  first  was  Lord  Menmuir,  Secretary  of 
State  to  James  VI.  His  son  David  was  created 
Lord  Lindsay  of  Balcarres  in  1633,  and  his  grand- 
son, Alexander,  Earl  of  Balcarres  in  1651.  On  the 
death  of  the  twenty-second  Earl  of  Crawford, 
James,  seventh  Earl  of  Balcarres,  became  twenty- 
third  Earl  of  Crawford.  A further  claim  was  pre- 
ferred without  success  to  the  dukedom  of  Montrose, 
conferred  by  James  III.,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford (q.v. ).  See  his  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  (1849), 
and  Jervise’s  Land  of  the  Lindsays  {2d  ed.  1882). 
Lindsay,  Sir  David.  See  Lyndsay. 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie.  See  Pitscottie. 
Lindsey,  Parts  of.  See  Lincolnshire. 

Lindsey,  Theophilus  (1723-1808),  one  of  the 
first  English  Unitarians  (q.v.),  was  a native  of 
Middlewich,  Cheshire,  a Fellow  of  St  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  an  Anglican  clergyman  till 
1773,  and  author  of  several  works.  See  his 
Memoirs  by  Belsham  (1812). 

Line,  Breaking  the.  See  Clerk,  John  ; and 
Tactics,  Naval. 

Linen.  Flax,  like  wool,  has  been  used  as  a 
material  for  woven  fabrics  from  a very  remote 
period.  Not  only  are  there  frequent  references  to 
linen  in  the  Bible  and  other  ancient  records,  but, 
owing  to  the  wonderful  durability  of  the  fibre, 
many  linen  mummy-cloths  of  great  age  and  some 
of  extremely  fine  texture  have  been  found  in  Egypt. 
That  country  must  have  been  long  celebrated  for 


its  linens,  because  it  is  known  that  some  of  the 
finest  sorts  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  woven  on  Egyptian  looms.  Just  before  the 
Christian  era  the  cultivation  of  flax  was  extensive 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  probably  by  the  Romans  that 
the  growth  of  flax  for  textile  purposes  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain.  Since  that  time  the  art  of 
spinning  and  weaving  this  fibre  by  primitive 
methods  has  no  doubt  been  continuously  practised 
in  countries  that  were  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
and  at  all  events  it  can  be  traced  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  from  the  6th  or  7th  century,  till  in 
comparatively  recent  times  it  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  be  a domestic  industry,  and  became 
located  in  certain  centres  as  an  important  textile 
manufacture.  Interesting  specimens  of  figured 
stuffs,  such  as  Damask  (q.v.),  composed  entirely  of 
linen  and  also  of  silk  and  linen,  and  made  in  Italy 
and  Spain  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  may  be 
seen  in  one  or  two  industrial  art  museums  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  The  ground  of  the  cele- 
brated Bayeux  Tapestry  (q.v.),  made  in  the  11th 
century,  is  of  linen,  Avhich,  by  means  of  careful 
cleaning,  is  now  of  an  almost  snow-white  colour. 

Flanders  seems  to  have  acquired  some  celebrity 
for  the  weaving  of  table-linen  as  early  as  the  11th 
century,  and  from  that  time  till  long  afterwards 
Flemish  weavers  were  occasionally  settling  in 
England.  Among  the  Huguenots,  who  in  the 
17th  century  sought  refuge  in  England  and  other 
countries,  were  many  workmen  skilled  in  the  mak- 
ing of  linen  fabrics,  and  these  artisans  did  much 
to  help  this  and  other  industries  wherever  they 
settled.  A government  board  of  manufactures  was 
established  in  Ireland  in  1711,  and  another  in 
Scotland  in  1727,  both  of  which,  by  a system  of 
bounties,  encouraged  the  linen  trade  in  several 
ways.  In  England  the  linen  manufacture  was 
also  assisted  by  bounties,  which  did  not  finally 
cease  till  1832.  The  year  1787  marks  the  first 
introduction  of  a mill  for  spinning  linen-yam  by 
machinery  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  built 
at  Darlington,  and  the  patentees  of  the  machines 
were  J.  Kendrew  and  T.  Porthouse.  In  Scotland 
the  first  flax  spinning-mill  was  erected  near  Glamis 
in  1790,  and  one  or  two  others  were  set  agoing 
in  Fife  very  soon  afterwards.  Although  the  power- 
loom  of  Cartwright  was  applied  to  the  weaving  of 
cotton  in  1785,  it  was  not  till  1812  that  the  first 
factory,  which  had  any  real  success,  for  weaving 
linen  by  power,  was  established  by  C.  Turner  & Co. 
of  Limehouse,  London.  Speaking  generally,  the 
improvements  in  the  machines  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  have  been  more  rapid  than  in  those 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

Heckling. — The  preparation  of  the  fibre  of  the 
flax-plant  into  the  state  in  which  it  is  sent  to 
spinning-mills  is  described  under  the  heading 
Flax.  At  the  mill  it  gets  a rough  sorting,  and  is 
then  heckled,  a process  which  has  been  in  use  for 
centuries.  A hand  heckle  is  an  oblong  stock  of 
wood  studded  with  strong  steel  teeth  about  7 
inches  long  in  the  case  of  the  first  or  ‘ ruffer  ’ 
heckle.  The  heckler  takes  a handful  or  strick  of 
flax  by  the  middle  and  draws  the  root  end  several 
times  through  the  teeth.  He  then  turns  the  strick, 
and  in  the  same  way  heckles  the  opposite  end. 
The  flax  is  next  similarly  treated  on  a heckle  with 
finer  teeth,  and  if  it  is  to  be  spun  into  fine  yarn  it 
is  further  combed  on  still  finer  heckles.  The 
object  of  the  process  is  to  separate  the  flax  into 
two  portions — viz.  ‘ line,’  which  is  the  long  and 
best  portion,  and  ‘ tow,’  which  is  the  short  and 
ravelled  portion.  What  are  called  vertical  sheet- 
heckling  machines  are  now  extensively  employed. 
This  kind  of  machine  consists  of  endless  leather 
sheets  moving  over  rollers  placed  at  some  distance 
apart  with  proper  driving-gear.  A number  of 
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heckle-stocks,  placed  at  i-egulav  intervals,  are 
fixed  on  the  surface  of  these  sheets  or  bands,  two 
of  which  are  placed  opposite  to,  and  so  near  each 
other  that  their  respective  heckle-pins  intersect 
where  the  actual  heckling  takes  place.  At  this 
part  of  their  course  the  sheets  move  in  a nearly 
vertical  direction  downwards,  and  heckle  the  flax, 
which  is  fixed  in  a holder  and  hangs  down  between 
the  sheets.  There  are  other  kinds  of  heckling- 
machines. 

Preparing. — After  the  heckling,  the  flax  ‘line’ 
is  carefully  sorted  into  qualities,  and  then  under- 
goes a treatment  on  certain  machines  called  ‘ pre- 
paring.’ These  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
machines  used  in  the  corresponding  stages  of  the 
spinning  of  jute,  under  which  head  they  are  briefly 
noticed ; but  they  will  be  more  fully  described  under 
Spinning.  They  are  (1)  the  spreading-frame, 
where  the  flax  is  first  formed  into  a continuous 
ribbon  or  sliver.  (2)  The  dr  awing -frames,  on  each 
of  which  this  sliver  is  ‘ doubled  ’ and  drawn  out  by 
rollers  through  travelling  gills  with  steel  teeth,  a 
similar  arrangement  forming  part  of  the  spreading- 
frame.  There  are  generally  three,  and  occasionally 
four,  drawing-frames,  each  successive  frame  having 
finer  gill  teeth  than  the  one  before  it,  and  from 
eight  to  fifteen  slivers  delivered  by  one  of  these 
machines  are  drawn  out  into  one  sliver  by  the 
next.  The  object  of  so  much  doubling  and  draw- 
ing is  to  produce  a sliver  of  very  uniform  size 
throughout,  and  with  the  fibres  all  parallel.  ( 3 ) The 
roving-frame  through  which  the  sliver  is  passed 
singly  ; it  is  so  far  similar  to  the  drawing-frame 
in  construction,  but  with  a flyer  and  bobbin  for  the 
now  greatly  attenuated  sliver,  which  is  slightly 
twisted  by  the  former  and  wound  upon  the  latter. 
Flax-tow  is  carded  in  the  same  way  as  Jute  (q.v.), 
and  then  goes  through  the  preparing  processes  just 
described. 

Spuming. — The  ‘ I’ove  ’ or  ‘ rovings  ’ are  spun  into 
yarn  on  the  ‘throstle’  invented  by  Arkwright. 
This  machine  is  also  used  in  spinning  cotton,  and 
it  does  not  differ  in  principle  for  either  fibre  (see 
Spinning).  A peculiarity  in  flax -spinning  is  that 
for  all  fine  yai’ns  the  fibre  is  spun  wet — the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  used  being  120°  F.  By  this 
treatment  a given  weight  of  flax  can  be  spun  into 
a much  greater  length  than  formerly,  and  a better 
yarn  is  produced.  Dry  spinning  is,  however, 
adopted  for  coarse  and  heavy  yarns. 

Weaving. — The  hand-loom  is  still  applied,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  weaving  of  fine  linens,  but  for 
linen  fabrics  generally  the  power-loom  is  in  almost 
universal  use.  It  was  found  to  be  a much  more 
difficult  task  to  adapt  the  power-loom  to  linen  than 
to  cotton  owing  to  the  want  of  elasticity  in  flax- 
yarn.  The  construction  of  looms  is  explained 
under  Weaving,  and  the  bleaching  and  calendering 
of  linen  and  other  fabrics  are  described  under  these 
several  heads. 

Linen  is  manufactured  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, but  on  the  Continent  the  industry  attains 
much  importance  only  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  The  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai  in 
Belgium,  and  Westphalia  in  Germany,  have  long 
had  a reputation  for  producing  yarns  of  extreme 
fineness  for  costly  lace.  France  is  celebrated  for 
her  cambrics  and  beautiful  damasks.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  finest  linens  are  made  at 
Belfast  and  other  places  in  Ulster,  the  classes  of 
goods  made  being  lawn  and  cambric  handkerchiefs, 
surplice  linens,  printed  linens  for  dresses,  damask 
table-linen,  shirtings,  sheetings,  and  towellings. 
At  Dunfermline  and  several  other  plaees  in  Fife, 
Scotland,  linen  damasks,  diaper  towelling,  and 
plainer  fabrics  of  medium  weight  are  largely  manu- 
factured, upholstery  linen  being  chiefly  made  at 
Kirkcaldy.  Linen  goods  of  similar  character  are 
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extensively  woven  at  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire. 
Heavy  fabrics,  such  as  sailcloth,  canvas,  and 
sacking,  are  made  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  a few 
more  Forfarshire  towns. 

Of  our  great  textile  manufactures  the  making 
of  linen  fabrics  is  the  only  one  that  shows  signs 
of  becoming  a contracting  industry.  For  several 
kinds  of  heavy  goods  it  has  to  compete  with  jute, 
and  for  certain  medium  and  fine  fabrics  Avith 
cotton.  Compared  Avith  these,  linen  is  a costly 
textile,  and  its  advantages  of  strength,  glossiness, 
and,  in  the  fine  qualities,  of  not  being  easily  soiled 
seem  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  former  demand  for 
it  for  some  purposes.  The  great  fault  of  flax  is 
that  the  steeping  process  does  not  remove  all  the 
natural  gum  in  the  fibre.  It  has  been  stated  by 
experts  of  high  standing  that,  if  the  gum  could  be 
completely  taken  out  by  some  inexpensive  process, 
there  is  no  reason  Avhy  flax  should  not  be  spun  as 
easily  as  cotton.  For  some  fabrics,  such  as  sheet- 
ings, Avhich  not  many,  years  ago  were  most  largely 
made  of  linen,  cotton,  OAving  to  its  greater  warmth 
and  cheapness,  is  now  preferred ; and  for  others, 
such  as  damasks,  the  tAvo  materials  are  of  late 
years  often  used  together. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  linen  manufactures 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  for  some 
years  past  averaged  betAveen  five  and  six  million 
pounds  sterling. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  in  the  United  States 
has  never  been  extensive,  the  limited  quantity  of 
flax  groAvn  there  being  raised  more  for  the  seed 
than  the  fibre. 

Line  Spectrum.  See  Spectrum. 

Lines  of  Force.  See  Magnetism. 

Ling  (Molva  vulgaris),  a fish  of  the  fandly 
Gadidte,  abundant  on  most  parts  of  the  British 
coasts,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  northern 
seas,  and  in  value  almost  rivalling  the  cod.  In 
form  it  is  much  more  elongated  than  the  cod,  and 
even  more  than  the  hake,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
having  two  dorsal  fins  a,nd  one  anal  fin,  the  anal 
and  second  dorsal  long ; but  it  differs  from  the  hake 
in  having  a barbel  beloAV  the  chin,  and  teeth  of 
unequal  size  on  the  jaws  and  vomei’.  The  ling  is 
generally  three  or  four  feet  long,  sometimes  more, 
and  has  been  known  to  weigh  seventy  pounds.  The 
colour  is  gray,  inclining  to  olive,  the  belly  silvery, 
the  fins  edged  with  white.  The  tail-fin  is  rounded. 
The  gape  is  large,  and  the  mouth  well  furnished 
with  teeth.  The  ling  is  a very  voracious  fish, 
feeding  chiefly  on  smaller  fishes.  It  is  also  very 
prolific,  and  deposits  its  spaAvn  in  June ; the  ova, 
as  usual  in  the  Gadida?,  are  pelagic.  It  is  found 
chiefly  where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  rocky. 
Great  numbers  are  caught  in  the  same  manner  as 
cod,  by  hand-lines  and  long  lines,  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  Scotland,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  &c. ; considerable  numbers  are  also  taken 
by  the  trawl.  Most  of  them  are  split  from  head 
to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in  brine,  washed,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  sent  to  the  market  in  the  form  of 
Stock-fish.  They  are  largely  exported  to  Spain  and 
other  countries.  The  air-bladders  or  sounds  are 
pickled  like  those  of  cod.  The  liver  also  yields 
an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil,  Avhich  is  used  for  the 
supply  of  lamps  in  Shetland  and  elseAvhere.  Two 
other  species  of  Molva  from  the  coasts  of  Europe 
have  been  described. 

Ling,  Pehr  Henrik.  See  Gymnastics. 

Linga  ( a Sanskrit  word  Avhich  literally  means  a 
sign  or  symbol ) denotes,  in  the  sectarian  Avorship 
of  the  Hindus,  the  Phallus  (q.v.),  as  emblem  of 
the  male  or  generative  poAver  of  nature.  The 
Linga-worship  prevails  with  the  Sivaites  (see 
India,  p.  106).  Originally  of  an  ideal  and 
mystical  nature,  it  has  degenerated  into  practices 
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of  the  grossest  description  ; thus  taking  the  same 
course  as  tlie  similar  worship  of  the  Uhaldaeans, 
Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  the  east  and  west. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Linga  is  represented 
is  generally  inoffensive — a pillar  of  stone  or  other 
cylindrical  objects  being  held  as  appropriate  sym- 
bols of  the  generative  power  of  Siva.  Its  counter- 
part is  Yoni,  or  the  symbol  of  female  nature  as 
l)roductive.  See  Muir’s  Sanskrit  'Texts  (vol.  iv.), 
and  Kittel’s  monograph  (Basel,  1876). 

Lillgard<  John,  historian,  was  born  at  Win- 
cbester,  5th  February  1771.  Both  his  parents  were 
Lincolnshire  Catholics,  his  father  a carpenter,  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  a respectable  farmer  who 
had  been  ruined  by  the  penal  laws.  A promising 
boy,  he  Avas  sent  in  1782  by  Bishop  Talbot  to  the 
English  College  of  Douay  (q.v.),  Avhere  he  remained 
till  in  1793  it  Avas  broken  up  by  the  Revolution. 
The  Catholic  Relief  Act  enabling  Catholics  to 
open  schools  in  England,  the  Douay  community 
Avas  transferred  lirst  to  Crook  Hall,  near  Durham, 
and  in  1808  to  UshaAv.  Lingard,  Avho  had  accepted 
the  office  of  tutor  in  Lord  Stourton’s  family,  in  1794 
resumed  his  theological  studies,  and,  next  year 
receiving  priest’s  orders,  became  vice-president  of 
the  college,  prefect  of  the  studies,  and  professor  of 
Philosophy.  In  1811  he  accepted  the  secluded 
mission  of  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  declining  the 
offer  of  the  presidency  of  Maynooth,  as  fourteen 
years  later  of  a cardinal’s  hat ; and  here  he  ‘ gTeAv 
old  in  illustrious  obscurity.’  He  tAvice  visited 
Rome,  in  1817  and  1825 ; in  1821  obtained  his 
doctorate  from  Pius  VII. ; and  in  1839  received  a 
croAvn  pension  of  £300.  He  died  at  HornbAq  17th 
July  1851,  and  Avas  buried  in  the  cloister  at  tlshaAv. 
His  first  important  Avork,  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  (2  vols.  1806;  3d  and  much 
enlarged  ed.  1845),  was  but  the  pioneer  of  Avhat 
eventually  became  the  labour  of  his  life — a History 
of  England  to  1688  ( 8 \'ols.  1819-30;  6th  ed.  10 
vols.  1854-55).  This  from  the  outset  attracted 
much  attention  ; and  the  first  tAvo  editions  brought 
its  author  £4133.  It  Avas  fiercely  assailed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Reviexo ; but  Dr  Lingard  in  his  reply 
displayed  so  much  erudition,  and  so  careful  a regard 
for  original  authorities,  that  the  result  Avas  to  add 
materially  to  his  reputation  as  a scholar  and  a 
critic.  The  chief  mark  of  its  Catholic  origin  is  not 
seldom  the  absence  of  Pi-otestant  bias  and  pre- 
judice ; still,  it  is  as  declaring  the  views  of  a candid 
and  judicious  Catholic  that  the  later  volumes  retain 
a permanent  value.  The  earlier  volumes  have 
been  largely  superseded.  For  Lingard’s  minor 
Avritings,  wliich  Avere  numerous,  see  the  Memoir  by 
Canon  Tierney,  prefixed  to  vol.  x.  of  the  6th  ed. 
of  the  History. 

Lingua-Franca«  the  corrupt  Italian  Avhich 
has  been  employed,  since  the  period  of  the  Genoese 
and  Venetian  supremacy,  as  the  language  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  the  Mediterranean,  especi- 
ally the  Levant.  Any  language  Avhich  serves  a 
similar  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  SAvahili  and 
Haussa  in  Africa,  and  the  Chinook  jargon  in  the 
north-west  of  the  United  States,  is  called  gener- 
ically  a linguafranca.  Compare  ‘ pigeon  English,’ 
under  CHINA. 

Lingula,  a genus  of  Brachiopoda  (q.v.). 
Lingula  Flags.  See  Cambrian  System. 

Liniments  (from  the  Latin  Avord  linire,  ‘to 
besmear  ’ ) may  be  regarded,  in  so  far  as  their  physi- 
cal properties  are  concerned,  as  ointments  having 
the  consistence  of  oil,  Avhile,  chemically,  most  of 
them  are  soaps — that  is  to  say,  compounds  of  oils 
and  alkalies.  In  consequence  of  their  slighter  con- 
sistence, they  are  rubbed  into  the  skin  more  readily 
than  ointments.  Among  the  most  important  of 
them  are  : Liniment  of  Ammonia,  popularly  kiiOAvn 


as  Hartshorn  and  Oil,  Avhich  is  prepared  by  mixing 
and  shaking  together  solution  of  ammonia  and 
olive-oil,  and  is  employed  as  an  external  stimulant 
and  rubefacient  to  relieve  neuralgic  and  rheumatic 
pains,  sore  throat,  &c.  : Soap  Liniment,  or  Opodel- 
doc, the  constituents  of  Avhich  are  soap,  camphor, 
and  spirits  of  rosemary,  and  Avhich  is  used  in 
sprains,  bruises,  rheumatism,  &c.  : Liniment  of 
Lime,  or  Carron  Oil,  Avhich  is  prepared  by  mixing 
and  shaking  together  equal  measures  of  olive  or 
linseed  oil  and  lime-Avater  ; it  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation to  burns  and  scalds,  and  from  its  general 
employment  for  this  purpose  at  the  Carron  iron- 
Avorks  has  derived  its  popular  name : Camphor 
Liniment,  consisting  of  camphor  dissolved  in  olive- 
oil,  Avhich  is  used  in  sprains,  bruises,  and  glandular 
enlargements,  and  Avhich  must  not  be  confounded 
Avith  Compound  Camphor  Liniment,  Avhich  contains 
a considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  is  a 
poAverful  stimulant  and  rubefacient ; and  the 
Opium  Liniment,  Avhich  consists  of  soap  liniment 
and  tincture  of  opium,  and  is  much  employed  as 
an  anodyne  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  &c.  These 
are  the  chief  liniments  according  to  the  old  detini- 
tion,  but  the  term  has  gradually  come  to  be  applied 
to  tinctures  intended  for  external  use.  Such  are 
the  liniments  of  aconite,  belladonna,  cantharides, 
iodine,  &c.,  Avhich  are  made  by  treating  the  drugs 
Avith  alcohol,  and  thus  obtaining  a concentrated 
tincture.  • 

Linkoping,  one  of  the  oldest  toAvns  in  SAveden, 
capital  of  East  Gothland  and  the  seat  of  its  bishop, 
stands  3^  miles  S.  of  Lake  Roxen  and  142  miles  by 
rail  SW.  of  Stockholm.  The  Romanesque  cathe- 
dral, Avhich  dates  from  the  12th  century,  is  one  of 
tlie  finest  churches  in  SAveden.  Since  1887  Linkop- 
ing  has  had  direct  communication  for  vessels  Avith 
the  Baltic,  and  now  exports  timber  and  gilded 
mouldings.  Pop.  (1875)  8112;  (1890)  12,649. 
Links.  See  Golf. 

Linley,  Thomas,  English  musical  composer, 
Avas  born  at  Wells  in  1732.  He  lirst  gained  a 
reputation  at  Bath  as  teacher  of  singing  and 
conductor  of  the  concerts  in  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
But  in  1775  his  son-in-laAV  Sheridan  induced  him 
to  compose  great  part  of  the  music  for  his  opera 
The  Duenna,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  to  London 
to  superintend  its  performance.  In  the  folloAving 
year  the  tAvo,  in  conjunction  Avith  R.  Ford,  bought 
Garrick’s  share  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  During 
the  next  fifteen  years  Linley  Avas  musical  director 
of  this  theatre,  composing  numerous  occasional 
pieces  and  the  music  of  the  operas  Gentle  Shep- 
herd  ( 1781 ),  Carnival  of  Venice  ( 1781 ),  Selima 
and  Azov  (1784),  Strangers  at  Home  (1786),  Love 
in  the  East  (1788),  &c.  Linley’s  name  stands 
highest,  hoAvever,  as  a composer  of  music  for  songs 
and  elegies — it  is  simple,  SAveet,  melodious,  and  yet 
lively.  He  died  in  London  on  19th  November  1795. 
— Tavo  of  his  sons  inherited  his  musical  talent, 
Thomas  (1756-78),  avIio  possessed  real  genius  and 
Avas  a friend  of  Mozart  in  Italy,  and  William 
(1767-1835),  Avho  composed  a number  of  glees, 
songs,  &c. 

Linlithgow,  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  the 
county  tOAvn  of  LinlithgoAvshire,  lies  16  miles  W. 
of  Edinburgh,  near  the  southern  shore  of  LinlithgoAv 
Loch,  Avhich,  150  feet  above  sea-level,  covers  102 
acres,  and  deepens  AvestAvard  from  10  to  50  feet. 
On  a promontory,  66  feet  high,  stands  the  stately 
ruin  of  LinlithgoAV  Palace,  mostly  rebuilt  betAveen 
1425  and  1628,  and  fired  by  HaAvley’s  dragoons  in 
1746.  It  Avas  the  birthplace  of  James  V.  and  Mary 
Stuart.  The  neighbouring  parish  church  of  St 
hlichael’s  is  a very  good  Decorated  structure  of 
mainly  the  15th  and  16th  centuries ; Avithin  its 
south  transept  James  IV.  received  the  Flodden 
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■warning.  Another  event  in  Linlithgow's  history  was 
the  murder  of  the  Regent  Moray.  The  Cross  Well 
(rebuilt  in  1807)  and  the  new  town-hall  (1889)  are 
also  noteworthy.  With  Falkirk,  &c.,  Linlithgow 
returns  a member.  Pop.  ( 18.31 ) 3187  ; ( 1891 ) 4155. 
See  Waldie’s  History  of  Linlithgow  (3d  ed.  1879). 

Lililitligowshire,  or  West  Lothian,  a 
Scottish  county,  washed  on  the  north  for  17  miles 
by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  elsewhere  bounded  by 
Edinburgh,  Lanark,  and  Stirling  shires.  Its  length 
south-westward  is  22  miles,  its  average  breadth  7 
miles,  and  its  area  127  sq.  m.  The  only  large 
streams  are  the  Almond  on  the  south-eastern,  and 
the  Avon  on  the  western  boundary  ; and  the  prin- 
cipal eminences  are  Cairnnaple  (1016  feet),  Cockle- 
rue  (912),  Dechmont  Law  (686),  and  Glower-o’er- 
’em  (559),  the  last  with  a monument  to  General 
Adrian  Hope,  who  fell  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The 
rocks  are  carboniferous,  with  igneous  intrusions ; 
and  coal  has  been  largely  mined  since  the  12th 
century,  as  also  are  ironstone,  fireclay,  and  shale. 
Excellent  sandstone  is  quarried  at  Biiiny.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  except  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  where  it  is  moorish  or  rocky ; and  as 
much  as  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  .area  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, whilst  woods  cover  4982  acres.  Towns, 
noticed  separately,  are  Linlithgow,  South  Queens- 
ferry,  Bathgate,  Bo’ness,  and  Broxburn ; among 
the  mansions  are  Hopetoun,  D.almeny,  Dundas, 
and  Kinneil ; and  the  antiquities  include  prehistoric 
and  Roman  remains,  the  Romanesque  church  of 
Dalmeny,  the  castles  of  Barnbougle,  Blackness, 
Niddry,  &c.,  and  the  preceptory  at  Torphichen  of 
the  Knights  of  St  John.  The  county  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1801)  17,844;  (1841) 
26,872;  (1891)  52,808.  See  Sibbald’s  History  of 
Linlithgoivshire  (1710),  and  SmalFs  Castles  and 
Mansions  of  the  Lothians  (1883). 

Liuntea.  See  Capeifoliace.e. 

Linnaeus,  Carl,  ennobled  in  1757  as  Carl  von 
Linne,  the  founder  of  modern  botany,  was  born  at 
Rashult,  in  the  Swedish  province  oi  Smaland,  on 
23d  May  1707.  His  father,  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  destined  him  for  his  own  profession,  the 
church.  But  whilst  still  a child  Carl  showed  a 
passion  for  flowers.  He  was  sent  to  school  at 
Wexio,  then  passed  on  to  Lund  (1727)  and  Upsala 
universities  to  study  medicine  ; but  his  real  study 
was  botany.  In  17.30  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  professor  of  botany  in  Upsala.  The 
greater  part  of  1732  ■was  occupied  in  executing 
a commission  from  the  Upsala  Academy  of 
Sciences — an  exploring  trip  through  Swedish 
Lapland,  the  botanical  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished as  Flora  Lapponica  in  1737.  His  diary  of 
this  journey  was  translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  1811  as  Lachesis 
Lapponica.  Then  followed  a journey  of  scientific 
exploration  and  survey  through  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia.  In  1735  he  went  abro.ad  to  take  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Harder wijk  in  Holland.  Pass- 
ing on  to  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  he  found  en- 
couragement in  Gronovius,  to  whom  he  showed 
the  MS.  of  the  Systema  Natm-as,  and  helpful 
patronage  in  Boerhaave,  who  introduced  him  to 
the  we.althy  Dutch  banker,  Clifford.  Clifford,  who 
had  a magnificent  garden  and  greenhouses  and 
bot.anical  collections,  employed  the  yonng  Swede 
to  arrange  them  for  him.  It  was  the  autumn  of 
1737  before  he  ■was  done  with  the  work.  But  in 
the  meantime  he  had  paid  a visit  to  England,  and 
published  some  of  his  most  famous  books,  such  as 
the  Systema  Nat urce,  Fundamenta  Botanica,  Genera 
Plantar  am,  Critica  Botanica,  in  which  he  expounded 
his  celebrated  system  of  classification,  based  on 
differences  in  sexual  characteristics.  This  system 
of  Linnteus,  although  intentionally  an  artifici<al 


one,  was  predominant  for  a long  time  in  the 
botanical  schools  of  Europe  (see  Botany).  On 
his  way  home  he  was  tempted  to  stay  nearly  a 
year  at  Leyden  to  help  to  arrange  the  botanical 
garden  belonging  to  tlie  university.  Then  he  paid 
a Hying  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Bernard  and  Joseph  de  Jussieu.  On  reaching 
home  he  practised  as  a physician  in  Stockholm  for 
three  years  with  brilliant  success.  In  1741  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Physics  and  Anatomy  at 
Upsala,  but  exchanged  this  chair  for  that  of 
Botany  in  the  folloAving  year.  With  this  post  was 
combined  the  directorship  of  the  botanical  gardens. 
During  the  many  years  that  Linnmus  taught 
botany  his  fame  and  his  lectures  increased  the 
number  of  pnpils  attending  the  university  from 
five  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  years  1745-46  weie 
marked  by  the  publication  of  the  Suecica  and 
Fauna  Suecica,  the  latter  embodying  the  results 
of  fifteen  ye.ars’  labour ; 1751  by  the  Philosophia 
Botanica;  and  1753  by  the  appearance  of  Species 
Plantarum,  in  which  he  first  fully  established  the 
custom  of  using  a second  or  trivial  name  in  addition 
to  the  generic  name,  by  which  to  identify  a plant. 
Just  previous  to  his  appointment  as  professor  he 
conducted  a scientific  journey  through  the  islands 
of  Gland  and  Gothland,  in  1746  a similar  journey 
through  the  province  of  West  Gothland,  and  in 
1749  another  in  the  province  of  Skane,  of  all  of 
which  he  wrote  descriptive  accounts  in  Swedish. 
Linnseus  died  on  10th  January  1778.  See  Through 
the  Fields  with  Linnceus,  by  Mrs  Florence  Caddy 
(2  vols.  1887),  which  supersedes  the  Life  (Eng. 
trans.  1794)  by  Stoever. 

The  Linnean  Society  was  formed  in  London  in 
1788,  and  obtained  a royal  charter  in  1802.  Its 
founder  and  first  president  was  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
who  purchased  the  books  and  MSS.  and  botanical 
collections  of  Linnaeus  after  the  death  in  1783  of 
the  great  botanist’s  son,  and  from  ■whom  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  society  in  1828. 

Lilinell,  John,  artist,  was  born  in  London  in 
1792,  in  1805  entered  as  a student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  during 
his  course,  not  only  in  painting,  but  in  sculpture 
and  engraving.  He  was  a pupil  of  Benjamin  West 
and  Varley,  and  himself  taught  drawing  to  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  Shelley.  He  painted  many  portraits 
of  eminent  men,  as  his  friend  Blake,  Malthus, 
Whately,  Peel,  and  Carlyle.  His  landscapes  were 
mostly  painted  from  the  sweet  scenery  of  Surrey. 
Of  these  need  only  be  named  ‘ Harvest  Showers,’ 
‘A  coming  Storm,’  ‘ Autumn,’ and  ‘ The  Heath.’ 
Linnell  died  at  Redhill,  January  20,  1882.  See  his 
Life  by  A.  T.  Story  (1892). 

Liimet  (Acanthis),  a genus  of  Passerine  birds  in 


Linnet  (Acanthis  cannabina). 


the  finch  family  Fringillidfe,  familiarly  represented 
by  the  Grey,  Red,  or  Rose  Linnet  (Acanthis 
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canndbina).  This  bird  is  common  in  Britain,  and 
■widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  in  north-west 
Africa.  It  is  rather  under  6 inches  in  length, 
and  exhibits,  as  its  common  names  suggest,  a 
marked  seasonal  change  of  plumage.  It  feeds 
on  soft  seeds,  and  breeds  in  spring.  The  nest, 
made  of  soft  stems  and  moss,  lined  with  wool 
and  down,  is  especially  common  in  furze  and  other 
low  bushes.  The  eggs  (4  to  6)  have  a bluish- 
white  ground,  speckled  with  reddish  brown  or  pur- 
plish red  ; two  broods  may  be  reared  in  the  season. 
The  linnet  or  ‘ lintie  ’ sings  well,  is  amenable  to 
education,  and  is  but  too  often  caged.  In  the 
mountain-regions  of  Scotland  it  is  represented  by 
the  Twite  or  Mountain-linnet  (A.  flavirostris), 
while  other  British  species  are  the  Mealy  Redpole 
{A.  linaria)  and  the  Lesser  Redpole  {A.  rufescens), 
the  smallest  of  British  finches.  The  Green  Linnet 
is  the  Greenfinch  (Ligurinus  chloris). 

Linoleum.  See  Elooecloth. 

Linseed,  the  seed  of  flax,  largely  imported  from 
the  Continent  and  India,  for  making  linseed-oil 
and  oil-ccdce.  In  making  these  the  seeds  are  first 
bruised  or  crushed,  then  ground,  and  afterwards 
subjected  to  pressure  in  a hydraulic  or  screw  press, 
sometimes  without  heat,  and  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  a steam  heat  of  about  200°  (93  "4°  C.). 
Linseed-oil  is  usually  amber-coloured,  but  when 
perfectly  pure  it  is  colourless.  It  has  a peculiar 
and  rather  disagreeable  odour  and  taste.  It 
is  chiefly  used  for  making  varnishes,  paints,  &c. 
That  made  without  heat  {cold-drawn  linseed-oil) 
is  purer,  and  less  apt  to  become  rancid,  than 
that  in  making  which  heat  is  applied.  By  cold 
expression  the  seed  yields  from  18  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  with  heat  from  22  to  27  per  cent,  of 
oil.  Linseed-oil  boiled,  either  alone  or  Avith 
litharge,  white  lead,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  dries 
much  more  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  than 
the  unboiled  oil ; and  boiled  or  drying  oil  is 
particularly  adapted  for  many  uses. — The  Oil-cake 
(q.v. ) made  in  expressing  linseed-oil  is  very  useful 
for  feeding  cattle.  Linseed  itself  is  excellent  food 
for  cattle  and  for  poultry.  The  seed  coats  abound 
in  mucilage,  which  forms  a thick  jelly  with  hot 
water,  and  is  very  useful  for  fattening  cattle. — 
Linseed-meal,  much  used  for  poultices,  is  generally 
made  by  grinding  fresh  oil-cake,  but  it  is  better 
if  made  by  grinding  the  seed  itself. 

Lint  Avas  the  name  given  to  linen  cloth  or  rags 
Avhen  shredded  or  scraped  doAvn  so  as  to  form  a soft 
material,  suitable  for  dressing  Avounds  and  soaking 
up  discharges.  This  is  noAV  superseded  by  a cotton 
cloth  specially  Avoven  for  the  purpose,  Avith  one  side 
soft  and  fluffy.  See  also  Flax. 

Linton^  Sir  James  Drumgole,  Avater-colour 
and  oil  painter,  Avas  born  in  London,  26th  Decem- 
ber 1840.  He  laboured  Avith  success  to  elevate  the 
status  of  his  favourite  branch  of  art,  painting  in 
Avater-colours  ; and  in  1883  the  Institute  of  Water- 
colour Painters,  of  Avhich  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  in  1867,  Avas  reorganised,  its  title  being 
henceforth  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours,  and  its  exhibitions  being  throAvn 
open  to  everybody,  not  confined,  as  hitlierto,  to 
members.  Linton  himself  Avas  chosen  president  in 
1884,  and  in  the  folloAving  year  Avas  knighted.  His 
most  successful  pictures  are  those  of  single  figures. 
As  a painter  in  oil  his  most  notable  productions 
are  the  ‘Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,’  painted 
by  royal  command  in  1885,  and  a series  illustra- 
tive of  the  16th  century  for  a private  house  at 
Nottingham. 

Linton,  William  James,  Avood-engraver  and 
author,  Avas  born  in  London  in  1812.  As  a Avood- 
engi-aver  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  artistic 
Avho  ever  lived.  Some  of  his  finest  Avork  may  be 


found  in  the  pages  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
to  AA’hich  he  frequently  contributed,  from  its  com- 
mencement till  he  finally  Avent  to  the  United 
States  in  1867.  As  an  author,  the  zealous  chartism 
of  his  youth  tinged  much  of  his  Avork.  Among  his 
various  Avorks  may  be  mentioned  The  Plain  of 
Freedom  [IS&i),  Claribel  and  other  Poems  (1865), 
several  volumes  of  The  English  Republic,  Some 
Practical  Hints  on  W ood-engraving  ( 1879 ),  Life 
of  Thomas  Paine  (1879),  A Manual  of  Wood- 
engravmg  {1884:),  Poems  and  Translations  (1889), 
and  The  Masters  of  Wood-engraving  (1890).  He 
died  29th  Dec.  1897.  See  his  Memories  (1895). — 
His  Avife,  Eliza  Lynn,  born  at  KesAvick,  10th  Feb. 
1822,  had  published  lier  first  novel  a dozen  years 
before  their  marriage  in  1858.  Together  they  pre- 
pared a volume  on  The  Lake  Country  (1864),  he 
furnishing  the  illustrations  and  she  the  letterpress  ; 
in  1867  they  separated.  Mrs  Lynn  Linton  Avas  an 
indefatigable  Avorker,  and  her  novels  Avere  many ; 
The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson  (1872)  and 
The  Aidobiography  of  Christopher  Kirkland  (1885) 
are  of  heavier  calibre  than  the  rest.  She  did  a 
great  deal  of  magazine  Avork,  and  her  ‘ Girl  of  the 
Period  ’ articles  in  the  Saturday  Review  appeared 
in  a collected  form  in  1883.  She  died  in  London 
14th  July  1898. 

Linz,  capital  of  the  crown-land  of  Upper  Austria, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  Avliich 
is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  780  feet  long,  117 
miles  by  rail  W.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  (1890)  47,685. 
It  has  a splendid  neAv  Gothic  cathedral  (1862-90), 
the  old  cathedral  church  (1670),  the  bishop’s  palace, 
the  national  museum,  a library  of  33,000  vols., 
a bishop’s  seminary,  a commercial  school,  &c. 
OAving  to  its  situation  on  the  Danube  and  to  its 
being  an  important  railAvay  centre,  Linz  is  a busy 
commercial  place  ; its  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods,  tobacco,  linen,  leather, 
machinery,  &c.  Shipbuilding  is  likeAvise  carried 
on.  As  a place  of  some  strategic  importance  Linz 
has  been  besieged  on  several  occasions,  notably  by 
the  peasants  in  1626,  and  during  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  in  1741  and  again  in  1742. 
Here  peace  Avas  signed  between  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand III.  and  George  Rakoezy  of  Transylvania  in 
1645,  and  in  the  vicinity  Bernadotte  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1809.  See  Avorks  by  KrackoAvizer 
(1875)  and  Hiptmair  (1885). 

Lion  {Felis  leo),  the  largest  and  most  majestic 
of  the  Felidse..  It  is,  Avhen  mature,  of  a nearly 
uniform  taAvny  or  yellowish  colour,  paler  on  the 
under-parts  ; the  young  alone  exhibiting  spots  like 
those  common  in  the  Felidae.  The  male  has  usually 
a great  shaggy  and  flowing  mane ; and  the  tail, 
Avhich  is  pretty  long,  terminates  in  a tuft  of  hair. 
The  Avhole  frame  is  extremely  muscular,  giving, 
Avith  the  large  head,  bright-flashing  eye,  and 
copious  mane,  a noble  appearance  to  the  animal, 
Avhich,  Avith  its  strength,  has  led  to  its  being  called 
the  ‘ king  of  beasts,’  and  given  rise  to  fancies  of  its 
noble  and  generous  disposition,  having  no  founda- 
tion in  reality.  A lion  of  the  largest  size  measures 
about  8 feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail 
about  4 feet.  The  lioness  is  smaller,  has  no  mane, 
and  is  of  a lighter  colour  on  the  under-parts.  Tlie 
strength  of  the  lion  is  such  that  he  can  carry  off  a 
heifer  as  a cat  carries  a rat. 

The  lion  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  Avas 
anciently  much  more  common  in  Asia,  and  Avas 
found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  jiarticularly  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
other  authors.  The  Cave  Lion  ( Felis  spelcea ),  Avhose 
bones  are  met  Avith  in  cave-deposits  of  England  and 
the  Continent,  hardly  differs  from  Felis  leo.  The 
lion  is  not  in  general  an  inhabitant  of  deep  forests, 
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but  rather  of  open  plains,  in  which  the  shelter  of 
occasional  bushes  or  thickets  may  be  found.  The 
breeding-place  is  always  in  some  much  secluded 
retreat,  in  which  the  young — two,  three,  or  four  in 
a litter — are  watched  over  with  great  assiduity  by 


Lion  (Felis  leo). 

both  parents,  and,  if  necessary,  are  defended  with 
great  courage — although,  in  other  circumstances, 
the  lion  is  more  disposed  to  retire  froin  man  than 
to  assail  him  or  contend  with  him.  When  met  in 
an  open  country  the  lion  retires  at  first  slowly,  as 
if  ready  for  battle,  but  not  desirous  of  it ; then  more 
swiftly  ; and  finally  by  rapid  bounds.  If  compelled 
to  defend  himself  he  manifests  great  courage. 
The  lion  often  springs  upon  his  prey  by  a sudden 
bound,  accompanied  M'ith  a roar ; and  it  is  said 
that  if  he  fails  in  seizing  it  he  does  not  usually 
pursue,  but  retires  as  if  ashamed ; it  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  lion  also  often  takes  his  prey  by 
pursuing  it,  and  with  great  perseverance.  The 
animal  singled  out  for  pursuit,  as  a zebra,  may  be 
swifter  of  foot  than  the  lion,  but  greater  power  of 
endurance  enables  him  to  make  it  his  victim.  Deer 
and  antelopes  are  perhaps  the  most  common  food 
of  lions.  The  lion,  like  the  rest  of  the  Felidte, 
is  pretty  much  a nocturnal  animal ; its  eyes  are 
adapted  for  the  night  or  tAvilight  rather  than  for 
the  day.  It  has  a horror  of  fires  and  torch-lights  ; 
of  which  travellers  in  Africa  avail  themselves, 
Avhen  surrounded  by  prowling  lions  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  night,  and  sleep  in  safety.  Lions  rapidly 
disappear  before  the  advance  of  civilisation.  In 
India  they  are  now  confined  to  a few  wild  districts  ; 
and  in  South  Africa  their  neai'est  haunts  are  far 
from  Capetown  and  from  all  the  long  and  fully 
settled  regions. 

The  mane  of  the  lion,  and  the  tuft  at  the  end  of 
the  tail,  are  not  fully  developed  till  he  is  six  or 
seven  years  old.  The  tail  terminates  in  a small 
prickle,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  having  been  discovered  by  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
Iliad;  it  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  a kind  of 
goad  to  the  animal  when  lashing  himself  with  his 
tail  in  rage.  The  prickle  has  no  connection  with 
the  caudal  vertebrae,  but  is  merely  a little  nail  or 
horny  cone,  about  two  lines  in  length,  adhering  to 
the  skin  at  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It  has  been  stated 
to  occur  also  in  the  leopard. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  lion,  slightly 
differing  from  each  other  in  form  and  colour,  but 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  mane.  The 
largest  lions  of  the  south  of  Africa  are  remarkable 
for  the  large  size  of  the  head  and  the  great  and 
black  mane.  The  Persian  and  other  Asiatic  lions 
are  generally  of  a lighter  colour,  and  inferior  in 
size,  strength,  and  ferocity  to  the  African  lion. 
Guzerat  and  the  south  of  Persia  produce  a some- 


what smaller  variety,  remarkable  as  being  almost 
destitute  of  mane. 

The  lion  is  easily  tamed,  at  least  when  taken 
young,  and  when  abundantly  supplied  with  food 
is  very  docile,  learning  to  perform  feats  which 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  crowds  that  visit 
menageries.  The  greatest  of  lion-tamers.  Van 
Amburgh,  died  in  his  bed  at  Philadelphia,  29th 
November  1865  ; still,  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
are  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  too  many 
instances  have  proved.  Lions  were  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  barbarous  sports  of  the  ancient 
Romans ; a combat  of  lions  was  an  attractive 
spectacle,  and  vast  numbers  were  imported  into 
Rome,  chiefly  from  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Pompey  exhibited  600  at  once. — 
Lions  were  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London  from  the 
13th  century  till  1834 ; and  one  died  here 
in  1770  after  seventy  years’  confinement.  They 
have  not  unfrequently  bred  in  the  menageries 
of  Europe  (with  particularly  good  results  in  the 
Dublin  Zoological  Gardens ),  and  a hybrid  between 
the  lion  and  the  tiger  has  occasionally  been  pro- 
duced. For  the  lion  in  heraldry,  see  Heraldry. 

Lionarclo  da  Vinci.  See  Leonardo. 

Lions,  Gulf  of  ( Golfe  du  Lion ),  the  large  gulf 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south  of  France,  ex- 
tends from  the  frontier  with  Spain  eastwards  to  the 
Hyeres  Islands. 

Lipari  Islands,  known  also  as  the  zEolian 
Islands,  a volcanic  group  in  the  Mediterranean, 
consisting  of  half-a-dozen  larger  and  numerous 
smaller  islands,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  116  sq. 
m.,  and  situated  off  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  north- 
west of  Messina.  They  rise  to  3170  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; many  of  the  smaller  islands  form 
part  of  the  rim  of  a gigantic  crater.  The  ancient 
classical  poets  localised  in  these  islands  the  abode 
of  the  fiery  god  Vulcan — hence  their  ancient  name, 
Vulcanice  Insulce.  Their  collective  population  is 
18,000,  of  whom  nearly  8000  belong  to  the  island  of 
Lipari  (area,  32  sq.  m.),  the  most  important  of  the 
group.  The  next  in  size  are  Vulcano,  Stromboli, 
Salina,  Filicudi,  Alicudi,  and  Panaria.  The  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  islands  are  grapes,  figs,  olives, 
wine  ( Malmsey ),  borax,  pumice-stone,  and  sulphur. 
The  warm  springs  are  much  resorted  to,  and  the 
climate  is  delightful.  Lipari,  the  chief  town,  is  a 
bishop’s  see  and  a seaport,  and  has  4968  inhabit- 
ants. Stromboli  (3022  feet)  is  almost  constantly 
active;  Vulcano  (1017  feet)  is  so  intermittently; 
the  rest  are  extinct. 

Liparite,  an  igneous  rock,  so  called  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  island  of  Lipari.  It  has  a wide 
geographical  distribution,  and  is  also  known  as 
Rhyolite  and  Quartz-trachyte.  It  is  a highly  acidic 
rock,  and  has  a glassy  base,  often  more  or  less 
devitrified.  Throughout  this  base  are  scattered 
quartz,  sanidine,  plagioclase,  and  biotite ; and 
other  minerals  may  also  be  present.  The  more 
compact  varieties  often  exhibit  sphenelitic  and 
fluxion  structures,  which  occasionally  impart  a 
kind  of  laminated  or  banded  aspect  to  the  rock. 
Other  varieties  of  texture  range  from  compact  up 
to  coarse-grained  and  granitoid. 

Lipetzk,  a town  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Tamboff,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Voronezh,  a 
tributary  of  the  Don,  and  300  miles  by  rail  SSE. 
from  Moscow,  was  founded  in  1700  by  Peter  the 
Great,  but  only  began  to  flourish  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  century,  when  the  admirable 
qualities  of  its  chalybeate  springs  became  known. 
It  has  a large  annual  influx  of  visitors  during 
summer.  Pop.  (1894)  15,860. 

Lipograill  (Gr.  leipo,  ‘I  leave  out,’  and 
gramma,  ‘a  letter’)  is  a species  of  verse  charac- 
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terised  by  the  exclusion  of  a certain  letter,  either 
vowel  or  consonant.  The  earliest  known  author  of 
lipogrammatic  verse  was  the  Greek  poet  Lasus 
( born  5.38  B.C. ) ; and  it  is  recorded  of  one  Tryphio- 
dorus,  a Grteco-Egyptian  writer  of  the  same  period, 
that  he  composed  an  Odyssey  in  24  books,  from 
each  of  which,  in  succession,  one  of  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  was  excluded.  Fabius  Claudius 
Gordianus  Fulgentius,  a Christian  monk  of  the  6th 
century,  performed  a similar  feat  in  Latin.  In 
modern  times  the  Spaniards  have  been  most 
addicted  to  this  laborious  frivolity.  Lope  de  Vega 
wrote  five  novels,  from  each  of  which  one  of  the 
vowels  is  e.xcluded  ; and  several  French  poets  have 
also  practised  the  trick.  See  Henry  B.  Wheatley’s 
book  on  Anagrams  (1862). 

Lil>l)e»  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  but  in- 
correctly, Lippe-Detmold,  a small  principality  of 
northern  Germany,  lying  between  Westphalia  on 
the  W.  and  Hanover  on  the  E.  The  Weser  touches 
it  on  the  N.  and  the  Teutoburger  Wood  crosses  it 
in  the  S.  Area,  475  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1875)  112,442; 
( 1890 ) 128,495,  of  whom  only  4332  were  Catholics. 
The  present  constitution  of  Lippe  dates  from  1853  ; 
capital,  Detmold  (q.v.);  other  towns,  Lemgo  and 
Horn.  The  surface  is  hilly ; woods  cover  28  per 
cent. , and  are  well  cared  for.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion is  agriculture,  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
swine.  The  products  of  these  callings,  with  tim- 
ber, salt,  meerschaum  pipes,  tobacco,  and  starch, 
are  the  chief  results  of  the  industrial  activity  ex- 
ported. Every  spring  some  12,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants spread  themselves  over  central  Europe,  as  far 
as  south  Russia,  to  burn  bricks,  and  return  home 
in  the  autumn.  The  little  country  is  governed  by 
an  administrative  college,  and  a House  of  ( twenty- 
one  ) Representatives,  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
who  are  for  that  purpose  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  princes  of  Lippe  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest 
sovereign  families  of  Germany,  and  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  10th  century.  The  first  who  took 
the  name  of  count  of  Lippe  was  Bernhard  in  1129. 
Tlie  family  split  into  three  branches  in  1613 — 
Lippe,  Brake,  and  Schaumburg.  The  second  of 
these  became  extinct  in  1709.  For  the  third,  see 
Schaumbueg-Lippe.  See  historical  works  ( 1847- 
87)  by  Falkmann. 

Lippi,  Era  Filippo,  commonly  known  as  Lippo 
Lippi,  a Florentine  painter,  was  born  in  1412  ; but, 
losing  his  parents  whilst  still  an  infant,  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  Carmelite  friars  of  Florence  when 
only  eight  years  of  age.  In  the  story  of  his  life 
as  told  by  Vasari  there  are  several  romantic 
incidents ; but  most  of  them  ai'e  now  discredited, 
except  that  he  abducted  Lucrezia  Buti,  a ward  or 
novice  of  the  convent  of  St  Margaret  at  Prato,  and 
afterwards  married  her.  Lippo  Lippi,  who  studied 
principally  Masaccio,  painted  religious  subjects, 
which  he  conceived  and  designed  from  a human 
standpoint.  His  greatest  work  was  done  on  the 
choir  walls  of  the  cathedral  of  Prato — illustrations 
of  the  lives  of  John  the  Baptist  and  St  Stephen. 
He  was  busy  executing  a series  of  incidents  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  apse  at 
Spoleto,  when  death  arrested  his  hand  for  ever, 
about  8th  October  1469.  Besides  these  works  he 
j)ainted  several  Madonnas  and  altarpieces,  amongst 
these  last  one  for  the  nunnery  chapel  of  S.  Am- 
brogio,  Florence,  the  subject  of  Browning’s  poem. 
Lippo  Li])pi  had  a staunch  patron  in  Cosimo  de’ 
Medici.  See  Crowe  in  Nineteenth  Century,  1896. 

His  son,  Filippino  Lippi,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1460,  and^educated  at  Prato.  His  artistic  style 
has  a strong  element  of  originality,  but  also  shows 
the  influence  of  his  father  and  Botticelli.  His 
most  celebrated  frescoes  are  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  at 


Florence  (cf.  Masaccio),  incidents  illustrating  the 
character  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  Minerva 
church  at  Rome,  and  subjects  from  the  legends 
of  St  John  and  St  Philip  in  Sta  Maria  Novella 
at  Florence.  His  best  easel-pictures  include  ‘ The 
Virgin  and  Saints ’ (in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence),  ‘ The 
Adoration  of  tlie  Magi,’  ‘ Tlie  Vision  of  St  Francis.’ 
Filippino  died  in  April  1504  at  Florence. 

Lippincott,  Joshua  Ballinger,  an  American 
publisher,  was  born  of  Quaker  parents  in  Bur- 
ington.  New  Jersey,  in  1816,  had  charge  of  a book- 
seller’s business  in  Philadelpliia  from  1834  to  1836, 
when  he  founded  the  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  and  by  1850  was  at  the  head  of  the  book- 
trade  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  January  5,  1886, 
and  the  firm  was  converted  into  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  the  authorised  American  publishers 
of  the  present  edition  of  this  work.  Lippincott's 
Magazine  was  established  in  1868. 

Lippstadt,  a town  of  Prussia,  on  the  river 
Lippe,  30  miles  F.  by  N.  from  Dortmund.  It  has 
manufactures  of  spirits,  beer,  cigars,  brushes,  ropes, 
iron,  &c.  Founded  in  1168,  it  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1620,  and  by  the  French  in  1757. 
Pop.  11,504. 

LipsillS,  Richard  Adelbert,  a great  German 
theologian,  was  born  at  Gera,  February  14,  1830, 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and,  after  serving  there 
as  privat-docent  and  professor  extra-ordinary,  was 
called  to  fill  a chair  at  Vienna  in  1861,  at  Kiel  in 
1865,  and  at  Jena  in  1871.  He  died  19th  August 
1892.  Lipsius  made  contributions  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  theological  science  in  the  fields  of 
dogmatics  and  the  history  of  dogma,  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  New  Testament  exegesis  and  criti- 
cism. In  1875  he  founded  the  Jalirhucher  fiir 
Protest.  Theologie.  Among  his  books  are  Glaube 
'und  Lehre  (1871),  Die  Qitellen  der  Born.  Petrus- 
sage  (1872),  Lehrhuch  der  Evangeliseh-Protest.  Dog- 
matik  (1876),  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichteyi 
und  Apostellegenden  (1883-87),  and  Philosophie 
und  Religion  (1885). — Of  his  brothers,  Justus 
Hermann  (born  at  Leipzig,  9th  May  1834) 
is  eminent  as  a philologist.  After  teaching 
at  Leipzig,  Meissen,  Grinmia,  he  became  in  1869 
extra-ordinary  professor  of  Classical  Philology  at 
the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  in  1877  ordinary 
pi'ofessor  of  the  same,  and  director  of  the  Russian 
philological  seminary.  His  books  are  an  edition  of 
the  De  Corona  of  Demosthenes  ( 1876),  and  of  Meier 
and  Schomann’s  work,  Der  Attische  Prozess  (1883- 
85).  He  also  collaborated  with  Curtius,  Lange, 
and  Ribbeck  in  the  well-known  Leipziger  Studien, 
established  in  1878.  Their  sister  Marie  (born  at 
Leipzig,  30th  December  1837)  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  music  and  its  history,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  La  Mara,  the  most  important  being 
Musikerl.  Studienkbpfe  (5  vols.  1868-82),  Gedanken 
beriihmter  M^isiker  uber  ihre  Kunst  (1873),  and  a 
German  translation  of  F.  Liszt’s  Chopin  (1880). 

Liqueur.  This  name  is  given  to  the  very 
numerous  alcoholic  preparations  which  are  flavoured 
or  perfumed  and  sweetened  to  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Aniseed  Cordial  is  prepared  by  flavour- 
ing Aveak  spirit  with  aniseed,  coriander,  and  sweet 
fennel  seed,  and  sweetening  with  finely-clarified 
syrup  of  refined  sugar.  Clove  Cordial  is  flavoured 
with  cloves,  bruised,  and  coloured  with  burnt 
sugar.  Kummel  (a  Russian  and  German  liqueur, 
named  from  the  German  name  of  the  herb  cumin) 
is  made  with  sweetened  spirit,  flavoured  with  cumin 
and  caraway  seeds,  the  latter  usually  so  strong  as 
to  conceal  any  other  flavour.  It  is  chiefly  made  at 
Riga.  Maraschino  is  distilled  from  cherries  bruised, 
but,  instead  of  the  wild  kind,  a fine  delicately- 
flavoured  variety  called  Marazgues  are  used  in 
Dalmatia.  Noyau,  or  Creme  de  Noyau,  is  a sweet 
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cordial  flavoured  with  bruised  bitter- almonds.  Pep- 
permint is  usually  sweetened  gin,  flavoured  with 
essential  oil  of  peppermint.  Chartreuse,  Ctiragoa, 
and  Kirschwasser  have  separate  articles.  Bene- 
dictine is  made  at  Fecamp.  Absinthe  (q.v.)  is  not  a 
liqueur ; Vermouth  is  alcoliolised  white  wine,  aroma- 
tised  with  wormwood,  gentian,  angelica,  germander, 
and  oranges.  Cherry  Brandy  and  Sloe  Gin  are 
sweetened  spirits  flavoured  with  cherries  and  sloes. 

Liquidaiubar,  a genus — the  only  genus — 
of  tlie  order  Altingiaceae.  They  are  tall  trees, 
remarkable  for  their  fragrant  balsamic  products. 
L.  styracijlua,  the  American  Liquidambar,  or  Sweet 
Gum  tree,  is  a beautiful  tree  with  palmate  leaves, 
a native  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It 
grows  well  in  the  milder  parts  of  Britain.  Its 
wood  is  of  a hard  te.xture  and  fine  grain,  and  makes 
good  furniture.  From  cracks  or  incisions  in  the 
bark  a transparent,  yellowish  balsamic  fluid  exudes, 
called  Liquid  Liquidambar,  Oil  of  Liquidambar, 
American  Storax,  Copalm  Balsam,  and  sometimes, 
but  erroneously.  White  Balsam  of  Peru.  It  gradu- 
ally becomes  concrete  and  darker  coloured.  Its 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  storax.  That  of 
commerce  is  mostly  brought  from  Mexico  and  New 
Orleans. — L.  orientale,  a smaller  tree  with  palmate 
leaves,  is  a native  of  the  Levant  and  of  more  eastern 
regions,  and  yields  abundantly  a balsamic  fluid, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Liquid  Storax 
imported  from  the  Levant ; but  on  this  point  there 
is  a diversity  of  opinion. 

Liflllidation,  the  winding-up  of  any  business, 
but  applied  more  particularly  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies. The  liquidation  of  insolvent  firms  is  treated 
under  BANKRUPTCY ; that  of  registered  companies 
is  regulated  by  the  Companies  Acts,  which  provide 
three  modes  of  liquidation  : ( 1 ) by  the  court,  ( 2 ) 
voluntary,  and  (3)  subject  to  the  court’s  supervision. 
Compulsory  liquidation  may  be  ordered  on  petition 
by  a creditor  or  contributory  ; voluntary  liquidation 
may  be  resolved  upon  by  an  extraordinary  or  a 
special  resolution  of  the  shareholders  ; and  a super- 
vision order  may  on  petition  and  cause  shown  be 
pronounced  in  a voluntary  liquidation. 

In  any  case  the  liquidation  is  conducted  by  a 
liquidator,  who  in  court  liquidations  is  appointed 
by  the  court  and  called  ‘official  liquidator,’  but  in 
voluntary  liquidation  is  chosen  by  the  shareholders. 
The  liquidator’s  duty  is  to  wind  up  as  speedily  as 
possible,  but  he  may  carry  on  the  business  tempor- 
arily should  that  appear  necessary  for  a favourable 
realisation.  He  must  also  prepare  a list  of  con- 
tributories, if  the  capital  is  not  fully  paid  up  or  the 
company  is  unlimited.  This  list,  which  is  made  up 
from  the  register  of  shareholders,  consists  of  members 
in  their  own  right  and  those  liable  as  representatives 
of  others.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a list  ( B ) 
of  those  who  have  been  members  within  a year  of 
the  winding-up  and  who  are  liable,  if  the  existing 
members  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  necessary  con- 
tiibution.  They  can  only,  however,  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  in  respect  of  unpaid  debts  incurred 
before  they  ceased  to  be  members.  A contributory 
cannot  set  off  a debt  due  to  him  by  the  company 
against  calls  by  the  liquidator  so  long  as  any  credi- 
tors remain  unpaid.  The  claims  are  ranked  and 
adjudicated  upon  very  much  as  in  bankruptcy,  and 
the  surplus,  if  any,  is  divided  among  the  share- 
holders. Unregistered  companies,  except  railway 
companies  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  may 
be  wound  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Companies 
Acts. 

Li<lllids«  See  articles  on  Boiling,  Capillarity, 
Cohesion,  Diftusion,  Evaporation,  Heat,  Hydro- 
dynamics, Hydrostatics,  Matter,  Melting-point, 
Osmosis,  Solution,  Spheroidal  Condition,  Surface- 
tension,  and  Viscosity. 
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Liquorice  ( Glycyrrhiza ),  a genus  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosje, 
sub-order  Papilionacese,  having  long,  pliant,  sweet 
roots,  and  generally  creeping  root-stocks ; pinnate 
leaves  of  many  leaflets,  and  terminating  in  an  odd 
one  ; flowers  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  heads  ; a 5-cleft, 
2-lipped  calyx,  and  a 2-leaved  keel.  The  ancient 
Greek  name,  now  the  botanical  name,  signifies  siveet 
root,  and  from  it,  by  corruption,  liquorice  and  other 
modern  names  are  derived.  The  roots  of  liquorice 
depend  for  their  valuable  properties  on  a substance 
called  Glycyrrhizine,  allied  to  sugar,  yellow,  trans- 
parent, uncrystallisable,  soluble  in  both  water  and 
alcohol,  and  forming  compounds  both  with  acids 
and  with  bases. 

They  are  a Avell- 
known  article  of 
materia  medica, 
and  were  used  by 
the  ancients  as 
in  modern  times, 
being  emollient, 
demulcent,  very 
useful  in  catarrh 
and  irritations  of 
the  mucous  mem- 
brane. — The 
roots  of  the  Com- 
mon Liquorice 
( G.  glabra ) are 
chiefly  in  use  in 
Europe.  The 
plant  has  stems 
3 to  4 feet  high, 
and  racemes  of 
whitish  violet- 
coloured  flowers. 

It  is  a native  of 
the  south  of 
Europe  and  of  {Glycyrrhiza  glabra)  •. 

many  parts  of  “>  root. 

Asia,  as  far  as 

China.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  at 
Mitcham  in  Surrey  and  at  Pontefract  in  Y orkshire. 
The  roots  are  extensively  employed  by  porter- 
brewers.  They  are  not  imported  into  Britain  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  the  black  inspissated 
e.xtract  of  them  ( Black  Sugar  or  Stick  Liquorice ) is 
largely  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe,  in  rolls 
or  sticks,  packed  in  bay-leaves,  or  in  boxes  of  about 
2 cwt.,  into  which  it  has  been  run.  Liquorice  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet  tobacco. 
Liquorice  is  propagated  by  slips  ; and  after  a planta- 
tion has  been  made  almost  three  years  must  elapse 
before  the  roots  can  be  digged  up  for  use.  The 
whole  roots  are  then  taken  up.  Liquorice  requires 
a deep,  rich,  loose  soil,  well  trenched  and  manured  ; 
the  roots  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
yard,  and  straight  taproots  being  most  esteemed. 
The  old  stems  are  cleared  off  at  the  end  of  each 
season,  and  the  root-stocks  so  cut  away  as  to  prevent 
overgrowth  above  ground  next  year.  The  plant  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root-stocks. — The 
roots  of  the  Prickly  Liquorice  ( G.  echinata ) are  used 
in  the  same  way,  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  Riissia, 
and  the  East. — The  only  American  species  is  G. 
lepidota,  Avhich  grows  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri. 

Liquor  Laws.  Restrictive  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  is  almost 
confined  to  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  has 
been  carried  further  in  some  of  the  British  colonies 
and  in  portions  of  the  United  States  than  it  has 
gone  as  yet  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Sunday 
closing,  for  example,  which  is  partial  in  the  mother- 
country,  is  very  general  in  the  daughter-lands,  and 
the  principle  of  local  option  with  regard  to  liquor 
licensing  is  widely  spread  in  the  colonies,  while 
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total  prohibition  exists  in  the  state  of  Kansas  and 
in  some  other  American  communities. 

In  tliose  of  the  United  States  in  which  there  is 
not  a local  majority  in  favour  of  prohibitive  legis- 
lation, the  High  License  system  is  being  gradually 
adopted,  with  the  effect  of  destroying  disreputable 
saloons. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  a local  option  law, 
under  which  the  localities  have  power  by  a bare 
majority  of  votes  to  close  without  compensation  all 
places  for  the  sale  of  drink.  The  act  provides  for  a 
reversal  of  the  operation  upon  a change  of  local 
opinion,  and  while  the  act  has  been  largely  put  in 
force  it  has  been  subsequently  suspended  in  many 
districts.  In  addition  to  this  law,  which  is  known 
as  the  Scott  Act  (1878),  and  applies  to  the  whole 
Dominion,  there  are  restrictive  laws  in  several  of 
the  provinces.  In  some,  as  in  Ontario,  the  maximum 
number  of  licenses  that  can  be  granted  is  regulated 
according  to  population,  and  sale  of  drink  is  for- 
bidden on  Saturday  evenings  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  except  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia,  there  is  a good  deal  of  restriction, 
and  in  the  North-west  Territories  there  is  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink — a prohibition 
which,  however,  was  originally  imposed  by  the 
Dominion  government  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
sale  of  drink  to  Indians,  but  which  has  been  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  the  present  existence  of  a very 
large  white  majority.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Canada  two  provisions  prevail,  which  exist  also 
in  many  states  of  the  American  Union  and  in  some 
of  the  Australasian  colonies.  The  one  is  that 
known  as  the  Civil  Damages  clause,  which  provides 
that  wherever  any  person  comes  to  his  death  by 
suicide  or  otherwise  during  intoxication  the  seller 
of  the  liquor  that  caused  the  intoxication  is  liable 
to  an  action  for  damages.  The  other  is  a provision 
that  the  relatives  of  intemperate  persons  may 
notify  sellers  of  drink  not  to  sell  it  to  such  persons, 
and  that  magistrates  may  put  such  persons  under 
notice  as  habitual  drunkards,  to  whom  also  drink 
cannot  be  sold.  This  last  law,  with  regard  to 
putting  persons  under  special  prohibition,  is  being 
gradually  adopted  in  all  new  liquor  acts  passed  by 
British  colonies  and  by  American  states,  but  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  the  mode  of  applica- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  law  is  so  severe  that  both 
the  publican  and  the  habitual  drunkard  are  subject 
to  punishment  if  the  drunkard  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  licensed  house.  In  certain 
colonies  and  provinces,  in  addition  to  relatives  and 
magistrates,  ministers  of  religion  may  put  the 
law  in  force ; and  there  is  a general  tendency  to 
strengthen  clauses  sharply  restricting  the  liberty 
allowed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  consump- 
tion of  drink  by  persons  who  are  given  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  liquor,  and  who,  owing  to  such 
use,  waste  their  property,  endanger  their  health, 
and  diminish  the  comfort  of  those  about  them. 

Turning  to  the  Australasian  colonies,  Victoria 
possesses,  alone  among  English-speaking  countries, 
the  principle  of  local  option  accompanied  by  com- 
irensation.  New  Zealand  and  Queensland  pos- 
sessed in  1890,  when  South  Australia  and  Tasmania 
were  entering  upon,  legislation  more  similar  to  that 
of  Canada.  The  New  Zealand  act  creates  elective 
licensing  committees,  but  no  new  licenses  can  be 
granted  until  the  ratepayers  have  determined  on  a 
poll,  by  a bare  majority,  that  the  number  of  licenses 
may  be  increased.  In  Queensland  two- thirds  of 
the  ratepayers  in  any  locality  have  power  to  close 
all  houses,  and  a bare  majority  power  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licenses  or  to  put  a stop  to  the  issue 
of  fresh  licenses.  In  New  South  Wales  there  exists 
a mild  form  of  local  option  as  to  new  licenses  or  the 
increase  of  licenses,  which,  however,  can  scarcely 


be  said  to  exceed  an  expression  of  local  opinion  for 
consideration  by  the  licensing  magistrates. 

The  South  African  colonies  have  stringent  legis- 
lation, not  very  well  enforced  in  practice,  against 
the  sale  of  drink  to  the  aborigines,  but  interfere 
less  than  does  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  than  do 
the  Australasian  colonies  with  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  white  population. 

In  the  crown  colonies  there  is  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  legislation  upon  the  licensing  of  houses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  many  there 
is  Sunday  closing,  some  imitate  the  self-governing 
colonies  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  drink  to  minors, 
but  few  of  them  possess  any  form  of  local  option, 
although  that  system  exists  in  some,  as,  for 
example,  the  Bahamas. 

Throughout  Canada  and  Australia,  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a large  party  in  favour  of 
total  prohibition ; and  the  example  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  pointed  to  as  showing  the  advantages 
of  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  some  of  the  United  States  there  is 
much  evasion  of  the  present  laws  ; and  this  evasion 
has  been  in  the  Dominion  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  prohibit- 
ive provisions  of  the  Scott  Act  in  districts  where  it 
had  previously  been  put  in  force.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  tendency  of 
legislation  and  of  opinion  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  is  towards  an  extension  of  the  principles 
either  of  local  option  or  of  prohibition. 

Much  attention  has  been  called  in  parliament  to 
the  liquor  question  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  (and  tbe  House  of  Commons,  to 
judge  by  a vote  in  which  the  government  was  de- 
feated in  1889,  seems  to  have  credited  the  assertion) 
that  the  Indian  government  has  tried  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  drink  among  natives  with  a view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue ; while  a similar 
attack  has  been  made  upon  the  colonial  government 
of  Ceylon.  The  Indian  government  stoutly  denies 
the  charge,  and  maintains  not  only  that  it  has  had 
no  such  intention,  but  that  the  measures  w'hich 
have  been  taken  of  recent  years  are  rather  calcu- 
lated to  decrease  than  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
drink.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  sale  of  drink  in  India  has  increased, 
the  government  maintaining,  however,  that  this 
has  been  only  a consequence  of  a change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  of  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages.  All  organs  of  native  oj)inion  appear, 
nevertlieless,  to  support  the  view  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  official 
writers,  and  others  friendly  to  the  government  of 
India,  have  argued  that  there  has  in  fact  been  no 
increase  in  the  consumption  in  India  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  that  the  increase  shown  by  statistics  is 
only  the  resij.lt  of  the  suppression  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion. It  is,  however,  obvious  that,  in  face  of  the 
strong  opinion  which  exists  upon  the  subject  in 
India  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  government 
will  have  to  take  steps  to  check  that  consumption 
of  strong  drink  which  is  obnoxious  to  tlie  religious 
views  of  most  of  the  Indian  people.  See  Licensing 
Laws,  Gothenbukg,  Temperance. 

Lira  (Lat.  libra).  See  Franc. 

Liria,  a town  of  Spain,  stands  on  a fertile  plain 
14  miles  NW.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  9445. 
Liriodendroii.  See  Tulip-tree. 

Lisbon  (Port.  Lisboa),  capital  of  Portugal, 
stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Tagus  ( Tejo ), 
at  the  shoulder  of  its  bottle-shaped  bay — an  expan- 
sion of  the  river — and  9 miles  from  the  river’s 
mouth;  it  is  412  miles  by  rail  WSW.  of  Madrid. 
The  city  extends  for  some  7 miles  along  the  shore, 
and  climbs  up  the  slopes  of  a low  range  of  hills, 
occupying  a site  which  for  imposing  beauty  is 
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surpassed  by  only  two  other  cities  in  Europe — 
Constantinople  and  Naples.  The  oldest  part  of 
Lisbon  is  that  which  escaped  the  earthquake  of 
1755 ; it  lies  on  the  east,  round  the  citadel,  and 
consists  of  narrow,  intricate  streets,  not  over  clean. 
It  is  still  known  by  its  Moorish  name  of  Alfama. 
The  western  portions  were  built  after  the  earth- 
quake, with  wide  and  regular  streets,  fine  squares, 
and  good  houses.  The  summits  are  mostly  crowned 
with  Avhat  were  formerly  large  monasteries,  now 
dissolved.  The  cathedral  of  the  ‘ patriarch,’  built 
in  1147,  restored  after  1755,  has  a Gothic  facade 
and  choir ; its  interior  is  gloomy.  The  large 
church  of  St  Vincent  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
royal  (Braganza)  family.  The  church  of  Estrella 
has  a dome  of  white  marble,  and  is  a reduced 
copy  of  St  Peter’s  at  Rome.  In  San  Roque 
is  a chapel  thickly  encrusted  with  mosaics  and 
costly  marbles ; it  was  first  ei’ected  in  Rome,  and 
consecrated  by  the  pope  saying  mass  in  it,  before 
it  was  set  up  in  Lisbon.  But  the  finest  structure 
in  the  city  is  the  monastery  and  church  of  Belem, 
a monument  to  the  great  seamen  of  Portugal ; it 
was  begun  in  1500  on  the  spot  from  which  Vasco 
da  Gama  embarked  ( 1497 ) on  his  momentous 
voyage.  It  is  constructed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Gothic  style,  Avith  an  abundance — a superabund- 
ance— of  decorative  ornament,  and  has  magnificent 
cloisters.  Inside  the  church  are  new  tombs  (1880) 
to  Camoens  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  the  grave  of 
Catharine,  Avife  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The 
monastery  is  noAv  used  as  an  orphanage  and  found- 
ling hospital.  Neither  of  the  royal  palaces,  that 
of  the  Necessities,  or  that  of  Ajuda  at  Belem, 
possesses  features  of  great  interest.  A fine  square 
facing  the  bay  is  suiTounded  Avith  government 
offices,  the  handsome  custom -house,  and  the  marine 
arsenal.  The  arts  and  sciences"  are  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  notAvithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  an  academy  of  sciences  (1779),  Avith  a 
library  of  60,000  vols.,  an  academy  of  arts,  a 
polytechnic  school  (chiefly  for  the  technical 
branches  of  the  army),  a medical  school,  a con- 
sei'A'atory  of  music,  a public  library  of  200,000  vols. 
and  9500  MSS. , natural  history  and  other  museums, 
two  observatories,  &c.  There  are  also  a military 
arsenal,  a mint,  a large  lazaretto,  a military  and 
a naval  school,  »&c.  A magnificent  aqueduct, 
completed  in  1738,  brings  Avater  to  the  city  from 
springs  14  miles  to  the  north-Avest.  It  Avithstood 
the  shock  of  the  great  earthquake,  although  it 
crosses  a valley  263  feet  above  its  loAvest  point, 
and  on  thirty-five  arches,  the  longest  110  feet. 
In  the  cemetery  of  the  English  church  Fielding 
Avas  buried  in  1754.  The  population  of  the  city 
Avas  246,343  in  1878  ; but  the  municipal  boundaries 
Avere  enlarged  in  1885  so  as  to  include  Belem 
and  other  suburbs,  and  in  1891  the  population  Avas 
308,700.  The  figures  quoted  include  35,000  Gallegos 
or  natives  of  Galicia,  Avho  serve  as  Avater-carriers, 
porters,  &c.  A series  of  forts  protect  the  seaAvard 
approaches  to  the  city.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Avorld,  deep,  Avell  sheltered,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  Never- 
tlieless,  in  1890-1900,  the  government  were  spending 
£2,400,000  in  improving  the  port,  Avhich  is  entered 
annually  by  2500  to  3000  vessels  of  about  2,000,000 
tons  burden  (of  Avhich  50  per  cent,  is  British),  im- 
porting principally  corn,  cotton  goods,  sugar,  fish, 
coal,  timber,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  petroleum  to  a 
value  of  between  £5,000,000  and  £6,000,000  a 
year.  The  exports,  Avhose  annual  value  may  be 
£4,000,000,  embrace  Avine,  coik,  fish,  cattle,  oil, 
salt,  and  fruits.  Much  of  the  total  trade  is  from 
and  Avith  the  Portuguese  colonies — such  imports 
as  cocoa,  coffee,  and  india-rubber  coming  thence. 
But  the  trade  of  Lisbon  is  small  compared  Avith 
Avhat  it  Avas  in  Portugal’s  palmy  days.  The  share 
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of  the  Portuguese  in  this  trade  is  exceeded  not  only 
by  the  share  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  that  of  France 
and  that  of  Germany.  The  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  city  are  in  gold  and  silver  wares  and  in 
jeAvellery  ; next  come  cotton-spinning  and  Aveaving, 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  hemp,  chemicals,  hats, 
boots,  tobacco,  soap,  cutlery,  and  stoneAvare,  and 
iron  founding. 

Lisbon  is  a contraction  of  Olisipo,  the  name  by 
Avhich  the  place  Avas  known  Avhen  it  Avas  the  capital 
of  the  Lusitanians ; it  Avas  also  sometimes  called 
Ulyssippo,  to  connect  it  Avith  a myth  about  Ulysses. 
From  the  Romans  it  passed  to  the  Goths,  and  from 
them  Avas  Avrested  by  the  Moors  in  716.  They 
called  it  El-Oshbuna,  and  kept  their  hold  of  it 
down  to  1 147,  Avhen  Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal  seized 
it  Avith  the  help  of  English,  German,  and  Flemish 
crusaders.  In  1373  the  city  Avas  captured  and  in 
great  part  burned  by  the  Castilians,  Avho  again 
laid  siege  to  it  eleven  years  later,  but  Avithout 
success.  It  Avas  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
by  John  1.  in  1422.  In  1580  it  Avas  seized  by  Alva  for 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  ; and  it  Avas  from  this  port  that 
the  ‘ invincible  ’ Armada  set  sail.  When  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  roused  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  (1640),  he  recaptured  Lisbon,  and 
once  more  it  was  made  the  capital.  But  the  city 
Avas  doomed  to  misfortune  : it  had  been  three  times 
taken  from  the  Moors  by  the  Christians  previous 
to  1147,  it  had  suffered  from  a severe  earthquake  in 
1344,  and  had  been  visited  by  the  plague  in  1348  j 
but  the  greatest  disaster  overtook  it  on  1st  Novem- 
ber 1755,  Avhen,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  Avas  made  a heap  of  ruins, 
fiom  30,000  to  40,000  persons  Avere  killed,  and 
damage  done  to  the  extent  of  nearly  20  millions 
sterling — one  of  the  greatest  earthquake  convul- 
sions on  record,  the  shock  being  perceptible  in  one 
direction  as  far  as  Scotland,  in  another  at  Mitylene 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  a third  at  Fez  in  Morocco. 
The  French  Avere  in  possession  of  the  city  for  ten 
months  during  1807-8.  The  tale  of  Lisbon’s  mis- 
fortunes Avas  completed  by  a series  of  military 
revolts  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  especially  in  1831,  and  by  a bad  attack 
of  yelioAV  fever  in  1859.  St  Antony  of  Padua, 
Camoens,  and  Pope  John  XXI.  Avere  natives  of 
Lisbon.  See  Macedo,  Guide  to  Lisbon  (1875). 

Lisburn,  a market-toAvn,  partly  in  Antiim, 
partly  in  DoAvn,  on  the  Lagan,  93  miles  by  rail  N. 
by  E.  of  Dublin  and  8 SW.  of  Belfast.  The  im- 
portance of  the  place  is  due  to  the  ConAvay  family, 
Avho  built  a castle  here  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  introduced  the  existing  industries.  It  is  a 
clean  and  Avell-ordered  toAvn,  and  manufactures 
linens,  damasks,  muslins,  &c.,  and  has  flax-spin- 
ning and  bleaching.  Its  parish  church  is  the 
cathedral  of  DoAvn,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  con- 
tains a monument  to  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Avho 
died  here  in  1667.  Till  1885  Lisburn  returned  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  { 1851 ) 6569  ; ( 1881 ) 
10,755;  (1891)  12,250. 

Lisieux  (ancient  Noviomagvs  Lexoviorum),  a 
toAvn  in  the  French  department  of  Calvados,  30 
miles  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Caen.  In  the  church  of 
St  Pierre  ( 1045-1233 ; a cathedral  doAA'n  to  1801), 
Henry  II.  of  England  married  (1152)  Eleanor  of 
Guienne.  Lisieux  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  coarse  linens  [cretonnes,  from  the 
original  maker),  Avoollens,  flannels,  cottons,  &c. 
Pop.  ( 1872)  12,520  ; ( 1891 ) 16,260.  Four  miles  dis- 
tant is  Val  Richer,  Avhere  stood  the  abbey  of  Avhich 
Thomas  Becket  Avas  first  abbot,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  Avere  made  into  a summer  residence  for 
Guizot. 

Liskeard,  a municipal  borough  in  ConiAvall, 
stands  on  steep  hills  overiooking  the  Looe,  18  miles 
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WNW.  of  Plymouth.  It  has  manufactures  of 
leather  and  iron,  and  a lively  trade  with  the  neij>h- 
houring  mines.  St  Martin’s  church,  Perpendicular 
in  style,  and  restored  in  1879,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Cornwall,  and  has  a tower  of  the  14th  century. 
The  town-hall  (1859)  is  a good  Italian  building. 
A stannary  or  coinage  town,  Liskeard  was  made  a 
free  borough  in  1250  by  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romans,  who  built  a castle  here.  Till  1832  it 
returned  two  members  ( Coke  and  Gibbon  the  most 
illustrious),  and  then  till  1885  one  member.  Pop. 

( 1851 ) 4386  ; ( 1881 ) 4536  ; ( 1891 ) 3984.  Two  miles 
south  is  the  spring  of  St  Keyne  (q.v.).  See  Allen’s 
History  of  Liskeard  (1856). 

Lisle,  Alicia,  the  aged  uddow  of  one  of  Crom- 
well’s lords,  was  beheaded  at  Winchester  on  2d 
Se])tember  1685  for  having  sheltered  one  Nelthrop, 
a rebel  fugitive  from  Sedgemoor.  Thirty-six  years 
before,  at  Charles  I.’s  execution,  she  had  said  that 
her  ‘ blood  leaped  within  her  to  see  the  tyrant  fall.’ 

Lisle.  See  Rouget  de  Llsle. 

Lismore,  a town  on  the  Blackwater,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  two  counties  of  Cork  and  .Waterford,  and 
43  miles  SW.  of  Waterford  city.  The  cathedral, 
the  parish  church  since  the  see  was  united  to 
Cashel,  was  rebuilt  in  1663,  on  the  site  of  a monas- 
tery founded  before  540,  and  a celebrated  school 
of  learning  from  635  till  its  destruction  by  the 
Danes  in  833.  The  castle,  originally  founded  by 
John  Lackland  in  1185,  was  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  till  the  16th  century.  In  1587  it  was  given 
to  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  who  sold  it  to  the  ‘ great  ’ Earl 
of  Cork,  and  in  it  his  son,  Robert  Boyle  (q.v.), 
was  born.  It  was  twice  besieged  during  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  on  the  second  occasion  (1645)  it 
yielded  to  the  parli.amentary  forces.  In  1753  it 
passed  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Lismore 
returned  two  members  from  Charles  I.’s  reign  to 
the  Union.  Pop.  1660. 

Lismore  (Gael.,  ‘great  garden’),  an  island  of 
Lorn,  Argyllshire,  in  Loch  Linnhe,  1 furlong  from 
the  mainland,  and  8 miles  N.  of  Oban.  It  rises  to 
417  feet,  and  is  10|  miles  long,  IJ  mile  broad,  and 
6014  acres  in  area.  Besides  a lighthouse  (1833),  it 
contains  several  interesting  remains — the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  (1236)  of  the  pre-Reformation  diocese 
of  Lismore  or  Argyll  (since  1749  used  as  the  parish 
chui-ch ) ; Achanduin  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
bishops ; and  Castle-Rachal,  a Scandinavian  fort. 
Pop.  (1831)  1790;  (1891)  561,  mostly  Gaelic-speak- 
ing. See  also  Gaelic  Language.  ' 

Lissa  (Pol.  Leszno),  a town  of  Prussia,  40  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Posen,  was  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  the  headquarters  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
in  Poland;  here  were  their  most  celebrated  school, 
a seminary,  a printing-office,  and  their  archives. 
The  town  grew  up  round  a colony  of  that  sect,  to 
wliom  the  Leszczynski  family  afforded  an  asylum 
early  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Poles  in  1656,  and  again  by  the  Russians  in  1707  ; 
but  is  now  a place  of  ( 1890)  13,116  inhabitants. 

Lissa,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  .32  miles  SW.  of  Spalato.  It  has  an  area  of 
40  sq.  m.,  is  mountainous,  grows  good  wine  and 
olive-oil,  and  has  7871  inhabitants — 4317  at  the 
capital,  Lissa.  The  island  was  held  by  Great 
Britain  from  1810  to  1815.  Off'  it  the  Italian  fleet 
was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Tegetthoff  on 
20th  July  1866.  See  Tactics  (Naval). 
Lissajous’  Figures.  See  Sound. 

Lister,  Joseph,  Lord  (ere.  1897),  P.R.S. 
(from  1895),  knight  of  the  Prussian  order  Pour  le 
M^rite  and  of  other  foreign  orders,  was  born  at 
Upton,  Essex,  5th  April  1827,  the  son  of  the 
micro.scopist  .Joseph  J.  Listei',  F.R.S.  (1786-1869). 
He  graduated  at  London  University  in  arts  (1847) 


and  medicine  (1852),  and  became  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  in  1852,  and 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  in 
1855.  He  was  successively  assistant-surgeon  and 
lecturer  on  surgery,  Edinburgh ; regius  professor 
of  Surgery,  Glasgow;  professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
Edinburgh ; professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  King’s 
College  Hospital,  London  (1877);  and  was  made 
surgeon  extra-ordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  addition 
to  important  observations  on  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  the  early  stages  of  inflammation,  and  other 
matters,  his  great  work  has  been  the  introduction 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Antiseptic  (q.v.)  system 
of  surgery.  This  system  and  the  theory  upon 
which  it  is  based  are  now  almost  universally 
accepted ; and  their  acceptance  has  in  great 
measure  revolutionised  modern  surgery,  removing 
some  of  its  most  serious  ilangers,  and  thus  greatly 
widening  its  field  of  usefulness.  Lister  has  been 
awarded  many  foreign  honours,  and  received  tlie 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1880,  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1881.  He  is  LL.D.  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Cambridge,  and  D.C.L. 
of  Oxford;  and  has  written  various  papers  and 
lectures.  He  was  made  a baronet  in  1883. 

Liston.  John  (1776-1846),  low  comedian, 
played  from  1805  to  1837  at  the  Haymarket,  Drury 
Lane,  and  the  Olympic.  ‘ Paul  Pry  ’ ( 1825)  was  his 
most  popular  creation.  See  H.  B.  Baker,  Our  Old 
A c^o?’s  (new  ed.  1881). 

Liston,  Robert,  a celebrated  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Ecclesmachan  manse,  near  Linlithgow,  in 
1794.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  settled  in  Edinburgh  in  1818  as  lecturer  on 
surgery  and  anatomy.  His  surgical  skill,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  his  operations  were 
performed,  soon  acquired  for  him  a European 
reputation ; and  in  1835  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  council  of  University  College,  London, 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery.  He  soon 
acquired  a large  London  practice ; in  1840  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ; and  in  1846  he  became  one  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  In  the  very  climax  of  his  fame, 
he  died  7th  December  1847.  His  most  important 
works  are  Elements  of  Siirgery  ( 1831 ) and  Practical 
Surgery  (1837).  His  uncontrollable  temper  and 
strong  language  involved  him  in  various  quarrels 
with  his  professional  brethren,  yet  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his 
pupils. 

Liszt,  Franz,  pianist  and  composer,  was  born 
at  Raiding,  in  a German-speaking  district  of 
Hungary,  on  October  22,  1811.  His  father,  Adam 
Liszt,  steward  of  Prince  Esterhazy’s  estates,  had 
himself  musical  gifts,  and  guided  the  precocious 
talents  of  his  son  with  great  judgment.  At  the 
age  of  nine  Franz  played  in  public  at  Oedenburg, 
and  afterwards  at  Presburg,  when  several  Hun- 
garian noblemen  offered  the  means  for  his  education, 
and  he  was  taken  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
under  Czerny  and  Salieri.  On  December  1,  1822,  he 
appeared  at  a concert  there,  and  the  audience  were 
in  raptures  with  his  playing ; April  13,  1823,  was 
the  date  of  a memorable  concert,  after  which 
Beethoven  ascended  the  platform  and  kissed  the 
boy — a reminiscence  to  which  he  always  alluded 
with  veneration.  He  proceeded  to  Paris,  and, 
though  admittance  to  the  Conservatoire  was  denied 
by  the  inflexible  Cherubini,  he  continued  his 
studies  under  Paer  and  Reicha.  He  soon  became 
a favourite  in  Paris  salons,  and  made  a tour  to 
Vienna,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Strasburg,  with 
unmistakable  success.  He  visited  England  thrice 
in  1821U27,  but  met  with  scarcely  so  much  apprecia- 
tion. In  1827  his  father  died,  and  he  entered  on  a 
great  mental  struggle.  He  was  repelled  by  the 
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then  low  estate  of  musical  art  and  artists,  and  his 
strong  religious  feelings  drew  him  towards  the 
church.  He  was  also  fascinated  hy  Saint  Simon- 
ianism,  and  at  intervals  the  attractions  of  the 
world  influenced  him  strongly.  In  1831  he  heard 
Paganini,  and  was  fired  hy  the  resolve,  which  he 
carried  to  triumphant  issue,  to  become  the  Paga- 
nini of  the  pianoforte.  He  became  intimate  with 
most  of  the  great  UtUrateurs  then  in  Paris,  more 
especially  with  Lamennais,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  George  Sand,  who  exercised  a marked 
influence  upon  him,  as  did  also  Chopin.  From 
1835  to  1845  dates  his  relationship  with  the 
Countess  d’Agoult  (q.v. ),  known  in  literature  as 
Daniel  Stern,  who  bore  him  three  children,  one 
of  whom,  Cosima,  became  the  wife  of  Von  Billow, 
and  subsequently  of  Richard  Wagner.  The 
enthusiasm  which  his  playing  excited  in  Paris,  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  graphically  depicted  by  Heine. 
In  1849,  at  the  height  of  popularity,  he  retired  to 
Weimar  to  direct  the  opera  and  concerts,  and  to 
devote  his  time  largely  to  composition  and  teach- 
ing. Here  he  brouglrt  out  remarkable  works  denied 
a hearing  elsewhere — e.g.  Wagner’s  Lohengrin  and 
Berlioz’s  Benvemito  Cellini ; and  the  little  town 
became  the  centre  of  musical  life  in  Germany. 
Here,  too,  commenced  the  close  relationship  with, 
and  incalculable  services  rendered  to,  Wagner. 
In  1861  he  resigned  his  apirointment,  and  his  life  was 
subsequently  divided  mainly  between  Weimar, 
Rome,  and  Budapest,  in  which  latter  city  he  was  in 
1870  appointed  president  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 
In  1865  he  received  minor  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  Abbe.  The 
record  of  his  visit  to  London  in  1886  is  that  of  a 
triumphal  progress.  His  influence  was  irresistible. 
Passing  through  Paris,  he  travelled  to  Baireuth, 
where,  after  attending  several  of  the  festival  per- 
formances, he  was  attacked  by  hopeless  illness, 
and  breathed  his  last  on  July  31,  1886. 

All  things  considered,  he  may  be  regai'ded  as 
at  the  time  the  foremost  figure  in  the  musical 
world.  As  a pianist  he  was  simply  unapproach- 
able ; he  exercised  a charm  bordering  on  the 
fabulous.  His  supreme  command  of  technique  was 
forgotten  by  hearers  in  admiration  of  the  poetic 
qualities  of  his  playing.  That  he  was  equally 
unique  as  a teacher  is  amply  evident  from  the  en- 
thusiastic veneration  of  his  pupils,  among  whom 
are  jnany  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the 
pianoforte.  His  literary  works  on  music,  though 
rather  rhapsodical,  are  of  real  value ; they  include 
monographs  on  Chopin  and  Franz,  and  a volume 
on  the  music  of  the  Gypsies.  His  influence  in 
bringing  to  a hearing  some  of  the  greatest  works  of 
otlier  musicians  was  invaluable.  As  a composer 
there  is  some  difficulty  as  yet  in  properly  estimating 
his  work.  His  transcriptions  for  the  piano,  at 
least  the  later  ones,  are  universally  considered  the 
finest  ever  made ; his  Hungarian  rhapsodies  may 
be  deemed  the  highest  reach  of  this  form  of  com- 
position. His  pianoforte  works  are  of  enormous 
number,  and  not  yet  completely  known.  All  his 
original  works  have  a very  distinct,  sometimes  a 
very  strange  individuality.  He  has  the  merit  of 
creating,  in  his  twelve  symphonic  poems,  a new 
form  of  orchestral  music.  Their  most  distinctive 
features  are  the  carrying  out  of  a definite  ‘pro- 
gramme,’ and  the  Wagnerian  use  of  the  Leit- 
motiv, by  which  unity  is  given  to  the  whole  piece. 
One  or  two  masses,  the  ‘Legend  of  St  Elizabeth,’ 
and  a few  other  works,  embody  his  religious 
aspirations,  with  reverence  for  old  forms.  His 
songs  have  a peculiar  charm.  As  a man  he 
possessed  a most  striking  personality,  and  exer- 
cised a powerful  fascination  on  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  To  call  his  generosity  princely 
is  to  do  honour  to  the  title.  The  whole  proceeds 
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of  every  one  of  his  concerts  subsequent  to  1847, 
which  must  have  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum, 
were  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

See  his  Letters  (trans.  1894);  the  Lives  by  Miss  Ka- 
maim  (2  vols.  Leip.  1880-93,  trans.  1882),  Nohl  (trans. 
Chicago,  1884),  Martin  (1886),  De  Beaufort  (1886),  and 
A.  Gollerich  ( Leip.  1888  ) ; the  Recollections  ( 18^ ) of 
Miss  Janka  Wohl ; and  the  Correspondence,  I84I-6I, 
between  Wagner  and  Liszt  (Eng.  trans.  hy  F.  Hueffer,  2 
vols.  1888). 

Litany  (Gr.  litaneia,  ‘supplication’),  a form 
of  prayer  in  which  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
several  times  at  no  long  intervals.  Hence  in  Latin 
the  word  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  litanice. 
The  common  formula,  Kyrie  eleison,  Christe 
eleison,  LiHyrie  eleison — ‘ Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us 
— Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us — Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us’ — is  the  simplest  (‘lesser’)  litany.  The 
word  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  forms  comihon 
among  the  Eastern  Christians  at  different  points 
during  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  (see Liturgy) 
and  other  services,  in  which  the  deacon  recites 
a number  of  short  supplications,  and  the  people 
reply  after  each  ^ Kyrie  eleison.'  This  practice 
formerly  existed  in  the  West  at  the  commencement 
of  the  liturgy  : it  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian 
rite  during  Lent ; and  the  ninefold  Kyrie  of  the 
Roman  rite  is  merely  a surviving  remnant  of  the 
same  thing,  the  responses  having  been  preserved, 
although  the  prayers  have  been  dropped.  Owing 
to  the  litany  being  a form  of  public  prayer 
specially  adapted  for  and  used  in  public  processions, 
the  word  litaneia  has  now  obtained  among  the 
Greeks  the  secondary  and  technical  meaning  of  a 
procession,  and  the  word  regularly  applied  by  them 
to  the  forms  of  united  prayer  conducted  by  the 
deacon  is  elctene. 

In  the  Latin  churches  the  word  litany  is  now 
used  to  indicate  a special  service  or  form  of  suppli- 
cation of  medieval  origin,  in  which,  after  the  simple 
Kyrie  and  the  invocation  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  follows  a very  long  string  of  saints’  names, 
each  followed  by  the  response  ‘ Pray  for  us  ; ’ then 
a series  of  clauses  naming  different  evils,  and  a 
series  of  adjurations  based  on  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  both  followed  in  every  instance  by  the 
response  ‘ Deliver  us,  O Lord ; ’ and  next  a series 
of  supplications,  beginning  ‘ That  it  may  please 
Thee,’  to  all  of  rvliich  the  response  is  ‘We  beseech 
Thee,  hear  us.  ’ After  this  comes  the  triple  invoca- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  simple 
Kyrie  again,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Psalm  Ixx.,  a 
series  of  pieces  of  an  intercessory  character,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  prayers  or  collects.  It  may 
be  observed  that  in  the  medieval  editions  the 
names  of  local  saints  are  generally  found  mingled 
with  the  others.  According  to  the  present  Roman 
rule  the  use  of  the  litany  is  only  absolutely 
commanded  upon  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day,  when  a pro- 
cession is  made  to  implore  a blessing  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  which  are  thence  called 
Rogation  ( or  ‘ asking  ’ ) Days,  and  upon  St  Mark’s 
Day  ( April  25 ),  when  a procession  is  made  to  pray 
for  public  health  during  what  is  in  the  south  an 
unhealthy  part  of  the  year.  The  litany  is,  how- 
ever, ordered  upon  nearly  every  occasion  of  public 
supplication,  such  as  war,  famine,  pestilence,  &c. , 
and  is  subject  to  great  alterations,  especially 
after  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  to  meet  the  special 
occasions.  It  is  also  used  on  all  special  occasions, 
such  as  ordinations,  consecrations,  &c. , with  special 
alterations,  and,  in  an  abridged  form,  before  tlie 
Mass  on  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

The  form  of  the  litany  used  by  Anglicans  is 
a translation  of  the  pre-Reformation  one,  but 
extremely  free.  The  invocations  of  saints  and  the 
psalm  are  entirely  omitted.  Its  use  is  prescribed 
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upon  all  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  when 
it  is  used  either  as  a special  service  or  appended  to 
morning  prayer.  It  is  also  used  at  ordinations. 
It  does  not  possess  the  same  elasticity  as  the 
Roman  for  adaptation  to  different  occasions. 

It  may  he  worth  adding  that  in  the  Latin 
churches  there  are  also  two  other  litanies,  the  use 
of  which  is  permitted  in  public  worship,  but  which 
do  not  form  any  part  of  the  church  service.  Both 
begin  like  the  litany  proper.  The  first  is  called 
that  of  the  Holy  Name  (or  sometimes  ‘of  Jesus’). 
In  this  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  a long  series  of  invocations  of  Christ 
under  different  titles  (such  as  ‘Jesus,  Good 
Shepherd,’  ‘Jesus,  King  of  all  the  Saints’),  with 
the  constant  response  ‘ Have  mercy  upon  us.’  The 
other  litany  is  called  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(or  sometimes  ‘of  Loretto’).  In  it  the  invocation 
of  the  Trinity  is  succeeded  by  a series  of  titles 
addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

There  are  also  a vast  variety  of  other  so-called 
litanies,  mostly  of  French  origin,  and  generally 
designed  to  invoke  some  particular  saint  under  a 
string  of  complimentary  epithets,  on  the  model  of 
the  litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Their  public  use  is 
prohibited,  and  there  is  no  more  guarantee  of  their 
doctrinal  soundness  than  may  attach  to  the  approval 
of  any  bishop  given  to  the  book  of  prayers  for  per- 
sonal use  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  found. 

Litclli,  or  'Lee-CTXEE  ( Nephelium  Li-tchi),  one 
of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Sapindacese, 
and  has  pinnate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 
a small  walnut,  and  grows  in  racemes.  It  is  a red 
or  green  berry,  with  a thin,  tough,  leathery,  scaly 
rind,  and  a colourless,  semi-transparent  pulp,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  one  large  dark-brown  seed.  The 
pulp  is  slightly  sweet,  subacid,  and  very  grateful. 
The  Chinese  preserve  the  fruit  by  drying,  and  in 
the  dried  state  it  is  imported  into  Britain. 

Literary  Fund,  Royal,  was  founded  in  1790 
by  David  Williams,  an  ex-dissenting  minister,  the 
friend  of  Franklin,  Mackintosh,  &c.,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1818,  its  object  being  to  relieve 
literary  men  of  all  nations.  In  1889  grants  to  the 
amount  of  £2095  were  made  to  forty  authors. 
From  1790  till  1889  a sum  of  £109,000  has  been 
thus  distributed.  The  expenditure  is  met  by  the 
subscriptions  at  the  anniversary  dinner,  and  invest- 
ments ; the  income  was  £3850  in  1889. 

Litharge.  See  Lead. 

LithgOW,  William,  Scottish  traveller,  was 
born  at  Lanark  in  1582.  He  had  already  visited 
the  Shetlands,  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  &c.,  when, 
in  1610,  he  set  out  from  Paris,  by  way  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  performing  most  of 
this  and  his  subsequent  journeys  on  foot.  His 
second  tramp  led  him  through  North  Africa  from 
Tunis  to  Fez  and  back,  and  home  by  way  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland.  In  his  third  and  last  journey 
(1619-21 ) to  Spain  viA  Ireland,  he  was  seized  as  a 
spy  at  Malaga,  tortured  both  by  his  jailers  and  by 
inquisitors,  and  only  released  through  the  agency 
of  the  English  consul.  After  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don he  became  an  object  of  commiseration  to  the 
king  and  his  court.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, promised  him  reparation,  but  contented 
himself  with  promising.  So  Lithgow  assaulted,  or 
by  another  account  was  assaultetl  by,  him  in  the 
king’s  ante-room,  for  which  he  was  clapt  into  the 
Marshalsea.  He  died  at  Lanark,  perhaps  in  1645. 
His  euphuistic  but  most  interesting  Rare  Adven- 
tures and  Paineftd  Peregrinations  was  published  in 
a complete  form  in  1632  (12th  ed.  1814),  though  an 
incomplete  version  came  out  in  1614.  Besides  this 
he  wrote  accounts  of  The  Siege  of  Breda  (1637)  and 


the  Siege  of  Newcastle  (1645  ; new  ed.  1820),  Poems 
(ed.  by  James  Maidment,  1863),  and  other  works. 

Lithic  Acid.  See  Uric  Acid. — Lithic  Acid 
Diathesis  is  the  term  employed  in  medicine  to 
designate  the  condition  in  which  there  is  an  excess 
of  lithic  (or  uric)  acid,  either  free  or  in  combina- 
tion, or  both,  in  the  Urine  (q.v.). 

LitMlim  (sym.  Li;  equiv.  7'0;  sp.  gr.  0-5936) 
is  the  metallic  base  of  the  alkali  lithia,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  lithos,  ‘ a stone.’  It 
was  discovered  by  Arfvedson  in  1817  in  some 
Swedish  minerals ; but  since  the  introduction  of 
spectroscoj)ic  research  it  has  been  found  to  be 
widely  present  in  many  mineral  waters,  in  the  ash  of 
plants,  &c.  The  metal  is  of  a white,  silvery  appear- 
ance, and  is  much  harder  than  sodium  or  potassium, 
but  softer  than  lead.  It  admits  of  being  welded  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  of  being  drawn  out 
into  wire,  which,  however,  is  inferior  in  tenacity  to 
leaden  wire.  It  fuses  at  356°  (180°  C. ).  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  solids,  its  specific  gravity 
being  little  more  than  half  that  of  water ; it  decom- 
poses water  at  ordinary  temjreratures.  It  burns 
with  a brilliant  light  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the 
vapours  of  iodine  and  bromine.  It  is  easily  reduced 
from  its  chloride  by  means  of  a galvanic  batteiy. 
M^hen  lithium  is  burned  in  air  it  forms  an  oxide, 
lithia,  Li20,  along  with  a trace  of  a higher  oxide. 
This  oxide,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a 
hydrate,  LiOH,  having  alkaline  properties  and 
resembling  soda  and  potash.  Lithia  forms  a series 
of  salts  (carbonate,  chloride,  citrate,  &c.)  analogous 
to  the  potash  and  soda  salts,  and  all  of  these,  when 
placed  in  the  flame  of  a Bunsen  burner  and  ex- 
amined with  the  spectroscope,  show  characteristic 
red  bands  by  which  their  presence  can  always  be 
ascertained. 

In  medicine  the  salts  of  lithia  hold  a high  place 
as  solvents  of  uric  acid.  The  carbonate  and  citrate 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  are  said  to  be  much 
more  elficient  in  cases  of  gout  and  gravel  than  the 
potash  salts. 

Lithog(r44pliy  (Gr.  lithos,  ‘a  stone,’  and 
graphein,  ‘ to  write  ’ ),  the  art  of  printing  from 
stone,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  repro- 
ductive arts,  was  invented  in  1796  by  Aloys  Sene- 
felder ( 1771-1834).  In  that  year  a piece  of  music — 
Senefelder’s  first  work — was  printed  from  the  stone, 
and  in  1800  he  patented  his  invention  in  Bavaria, 
most  of  the  German  states,  and  Austria.  After- 
wards he  opened  establishments  in  London  and 
Paris,  but  did  not  succeed  very  Avell.  The  great 
secrecy  and  jealousy  with  which  the  new  art  was 
guarded  by  its  patentees  prevented  progress  being 
made,  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  afterwards 
that  their  complicated  manipulation  became  suf- 
ficiently simplified  for  the  rapid  advance  which 
then  became  possible.  Senefelder,  on  whom  the 
king  of  Bavaria  settled  a pension,  lived  to  see  his 
invention  brought  to  complete  perfection. 

The  principles  on  whicli  lithography  is  founded 
are  (1)  the  strong  adhesion  of  greasy  substances 
to  calcareous  stone  ; ( 2 ) the  affinity  of  one  greasy 
body  for  another,  and  their  antipathy  to  water ; 

( 3 ) the  facility  with  which  calcareous  stone  imbibes 
M-ater.  It  follows  that,  if  a greasy  line  be  drawn 
on  a prepared  stone,  its  adhesion  is  such  that  it 
can  only  be  erased  by  entirely  removing  the  surface 
of  the  stone  so  far  as  the  grease  has  penetrated. 
If  water  be  put  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  it 
remains  on  those  parts  not  covered  with  grease  ; a 
roller  charged  with  greasy  ink  may  then  be  passed 
over  the  stone,  the  ink  adhering  to  the  greased 
portions,  while  the  parts  wet  with  water  will  repel 
the  ink  and  remain  clean.  A piece  of  paper  put  on 
the  stone,  if  pressure  be  applied,  will  receive  an 
impression  in  ink  of  the  greasy  line.  The  covering 
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of  the  stone  with  a solution  of  gum-arabic  (to  be 
afterwards  described)  is  an  almost  indispensable 
aid  to  the  water  in  resisting  the  ink. 

There  are  various  methods  employed  in  litho- 
graphy— drawing  on  stone  with  pen  or  brush  with 
liquid  ink  ; drawing  on  paper,  and  transferring  to 
stone ; engraving  on  stone ; drawing  on  stone  with 
crayons  or  solid  ink,  transferring  from  engraved 
plates  or  woodcuts,  &c.  These  differ  only  in  the 
manner  of  applying  the  greased  drawings  to  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  The  printing  from  them  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  identical. 

The  Stones. — The  immense  quarries  of  Solenhofen 
in  Bavaria  furnish  the  best  stones ; others  of 
inferior  quality  are  obtained  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  stones  are  composed  of  lime,  clay,  and  sili- 
ceous earth,  and  are  of  various  hues,  from  a 
pale  yellowish- white  to  a light  buff,  reddish,  pearl- 
gray,  blue,  and  greenish  colour.  Those  of  a uni- 
form gray  colour  are  the  best.  They  are  found  in 
beds,  commencing  with  layers  of  the  thickness  of 
paper  ; the  thickness  required  for  printing-stones 
being  from  about  2 to  4 or  5 inches.  When  in 
the  quarry  they  are  soft  and  easily  cut  to  any 
required  size.  They  are  afterwards  ground  face  to 
face  with  sand  and  water,  and  when  quite  level 
polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  finally  with 
smooth  polishing  stone.  Sheets  of  zinc  faced  with 
tliin  coatings  of  artificial  stone  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  not  as  yet  with  much  success. 

The  writing  and  drawing  inks  and  crayons 
are  composed  of  lard,  hard  soap,  white  wax, 
shell-lac,  Venetian  turpentine,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  Paris  black.  The  proportions  used  and  the 
methods  of  manufacture  vary  considerably.  All 
descriptions  can  be  purchased  ready  prepared. 
The  greasy  ingredients  are  the  important  parts ; 
the  black  is  only  added  to  enable  the  artist  to  see 
the  effect  he  is  producing  as  he  goes  on. 

Writing  or  drawing  on  stone  is  performed  with  a 
fine  pen  or  brush,  or  a ruling  pen  for  straight  lines. 
The  ink  is  rubbed  down  with  a little  water  and 
under  gentle  heat,  in  the  same  manner  as  China  ink, 
and  the  subject  may  be  traced  as  for  a drawing 
on  paper.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  handling  the 
stone,  as  its  affinity  for  grease  is  so  keen  that  a 
finger-mark  would  develop  into  a black  blot  in 
printing.  When  the  drawing  is  finished  it  is 
covered  over  with  a solution  of  gum-arabic  in 
water.  This  gumming  fills  up  the  pores  of  the 
stone  on  the  undrawn  parts,  and  prevents  the 
greasy  lines  of  the  drawing  from  spreading.  The 
stone  is  then  removed  to  the  printing-press  and 
prepared  for  printing.  The  gum  is  first  washed  off 
with  clean  water,  enough  remaining  in  the  pores  of 
the  stone,  however,  to  assist  the  water  to  resist 
the  ink  in  the  subsequent  printing.  The  stone  is 
then  damped  with  a canvas  cloth,  and  a roller 
(made  of  wood  or  iron,  covered  with  one  or  two 
thicknesses  of  flannel  and  an  outer  covering  of  fine 
leather)  charged  with  printing-ink  is  passed  over 
the  stone  till  every  part  of  the  drawing  is  thoroughly 
inked.  Any  accidental  grease  or  finger-marks  will 
now  become  visible,  and  must  be  removed  with 
acid,  scraping  with  a knife,  or  polishing  with 
polishing  stone.  When  the  drawing  is  made  satis- 
factory tlie  stone  is  Avashed  over  with  a weak 
solution  of  nitric  acid  in  gum-water.  This  etching, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a very  important  operation.  If 
applied  too  strong  the  acid  would  remove  the  draw- 
ing completely  from  the  stone  ; btit  wlien  diluted  to 
the  proper  strength  it  gently  eats  aAvay  the  surface 
of  the  bare  parts  of  the  stone,  opening  up  the  pores 
for  the  better  reception  of  the  gum  to  be  afterwards 
applied,  thoroughly  cleans  it  from  grease-soils,  and 
sharpens  the  lines  of  the  drarving.  When  the 
stone  is  sufficiently  etched  the  acid  is  Avashed  oft' 
and  another  coating  of  gum  applied  ; Avhen  this  is 

dry  it  is  again  Avashed  off,  and,  usually,  to  clean 
the  stone  from  the  drawing-ink,  the  surface  is 
Avashed  Avith  turpentine.  For  all  that  can  be  now 
seen  on  the  stone  the  Avork  is  quite  lost ; but  it 
is  only  the  black  ink  that  is  Avashed  off ; the  grease 
lines  are  in  the  stone,  Avhich  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  stone  is  noAV  damped  Avith  a cloth  and  inked 
Avith  a roller  till  all  the  draAving  is  black  again  ; a 
|)iece  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  top,  passed  through 
the  press,  and  Avhen  taken  off  has  received  an 
impression  of  the  draAving.  The  damping  and 
inking  is  repeated  for  every  impression,  and  Avhen 
the  stone  is  put  aAvay  or  left  for  a time  it  is,  for 
preservation,  covered  Avith  the  indispensable  gum, 
Avhich  is  again  Avashed  off  Avhen  printing  is  resumed. 
The  ink  for  black  printing  is  composed  of  Paris 
black,  ground  up  Avith  varnish  made  from  boiled 
linseed-oil. 

Writings  and  drawings  made  on  prepared  paper 
and  transferred  to  stone  for  printing  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  items  in  general  lithographic 
Avork.  The  transfer  paper  is  prepared  on  one  side 
Avith  a coating  of  isinglass,  flake-Avhite,  and  gam- 
boge, and  afterAvards  smoothed  by  passing  several 
times  through  a press  over  a heated  stone.  The 
Avriting  or  draAving  is  made  on  this  preparation  with 
a pen  or  fine  brush  with  the  lithographic  transfer 
ink,  and  Avhen  finished  is  transferred  to  the  stone 
in  the  folloAving  manner.  The  paper  is  put  for  a 
few  minutes  betAveen  damped  blotting-paper.  A 
warmed  polished  stone  is  put  in  the  press,  the 
paper  is  placed  Avith  the  coated  side  upon  it,  and 
passed  several  times  through  the  press,  after  Avhich 
the  paper  is  damped  Avith  Avater  and  gently  rubbed 
Avith  the  fingers  till  it  comes  easily  off,  leaving  the 
draAving  adhering  to  the  stone.  The  stone  is 
gummed  over  and  proceeded  with  as  already 
described.  After  the  first  inking-up,  and  before 
etching,  any  defects  in  the  transfer  can  be  touclied 
up  Avith  a pen  or  brush.  In  France  and  some  other 
countries  this  class  of  Avork,  hoAvever,  is  generally 
either  directly  draAvn  or  engraved  on  the  stone. 

Fresh  impressions  of  lithographs,  of  engravings 
on  Avood,  steel,  or  copper,  and  of  letterpress  may  be 
transferred  to  and  printed  from  the  stone  by  the 
above  process,  the  paper  used  being  prepared  Avith 
a special  composition,  and  the  ink  a mixture  of  the 
Avriting  and  printing  inks.  Many  subjects,  such 
as  music  titles,  &c.,  are  engraved  cheaply  on  zinc, 
expressly  to  be  transfeiTed  to  stone.  When  the 
design  is  small  and  required  in  large  numbers,  it 
may  be  transferred  many  times  on  one  stone, 
and  many  printed  on  one  sheet  of  paper  at  every 
impression. 

Engraving  on  stone,  so  called,  is  another  method 
of  putting  a draAving  on  stone,  and  is  as  folloAvs. 

A polished  stone  is  covered  Avith  a coating  of  gum 
slightly  coloured ; this  is  afterAvards  roughly 
Avashed  off,  leaving  only  a very  thin  film  of  the 
gum,  Avhich  can  be  easily  cut  through.  On  this 
ground  the  drawing  is  executed  with  etcliing-points 
of  diamond  and  steel  of  various  breadths,  exactly 
as  in  etching,  the  surface  of  the  stone  being  cut 
tln-ough  the  gum  in  making  the  lines.  When  the 
drawing  is  finished  any  greasy  matter  is  rubbed  into 
the  lines  and  alloAved  to  remain  an  hour  or  tAvo  till 
the  stone  has  imbibed  enough  at  the,  lines.  The 
gum  is  then  Avashed  off,  and  the  stone  damped  and 
inked  and  proceeded  Avith  as  above,  except  that 
engraved  stones  are  generally  inked  Avith  a dauber 
— i.e.  a piece  of  Avood  covered  Avith  one  or  tAvo 
pieces  of  flannel,  Avith  Avhich  the  ink  is  rubbed  into 
the  lines. 

The  folloAving  modification  of  this  process  is  very 
useful  Avhen  a photograph  or  dj-aAving  has  to  be 
copied  in  line  for  the  stone.  A thin  sheet  of 
gelatine  is  placed  over,  the  subject  to  be  copied, 
and,  it  being  transparent,  a careful  draAving  may 
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be  made  on  it  with  etching-points.  When  finished, 
lithographic  ink  is  rubbed  into  the  lines  and  the 
gelatine  placed  on  the  stone  and  the  drawing 
transferred  by  passing  through  the  press.  The 
weak  point  of  this  process  is  that  the  gelatine 
is  apt  to  warp  on  the  stone  and  spoil  the  transfer ; 
in  which  case  the  drawing  is  lost. 

Chalk-drawings  were,  before  the  invention  of  the 
steam  lithographic  press,  and  still  on  rare  occasions 
are,  drawn  on  grained  stones.  The  grain,  coarse  or 
fine  as  required,  is  imparted  to  the  stone  by  grind- 
ing with  sand  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness.  The 
drawing  is  made  on  the  stone  with  lithographic 
crayons  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  draw- 
ing chalks  on  ordinary  crayon-paper;  when  finished 
it  is  proceeded  with  as  before.  Very  beautiful 
work  can  he  produced  in  this  way ; hut  as,  owing 
to  various  causes  which  are  too  technical  for  our 
space,  the  grained  stone  cannot  he  printed  at  the 
steam-machine,  and  hand-press  printing  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  modern  requirements,  such  work  is  now 
almost  invariably  executed  by  the  grained-paper 
process.  A sheet  of  copper  or  other  metal  is 
grained  on  the  surfaee  by  aquatint,  stipple,  or 
ruling-machine  ; paper,  coated  with  a white  trans- 
ferring ground,  is  passed  through  a press  on  the 
face  of  the  prepared  plate,  becomes  impressed 
with  the  grain,  and  may  be  drawn  on  with  litho- 
graphic chalks  in  the  same  way  as  a grained 
stone.  This  drawing  is  transferred  to  a flat  or 
polished  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  writing  or 
pen  drawing,  and  printed  in  any  lithographic  press. 
Very  good  work  is  produced  by  this  process,  hut  the 
result  of  the  somewhat  artificial  grain  of  the  copper- 
plate is  inferior  to  the  beautiful  grain  of  the 
ground  stone.  In  the  United  States  drawings  are 
made  on  grained  stones  and  impressions  trans- 
ferred to  flat  stones  for  printing ; hut  this  process 
has  not  found  much  favour  in  Great  Britain. 

Photo-lithography  is  a very  useful  method  of  re- 
producing in  any  size,  for  stone  printing,  exist- 
ing drawings,  such  as  architects’  plans,  maps,  «S;c. 
A photo-negative  of  the  required  size  is  taken 
from  the  drawing  to  he  reproduced,  and  is  exposed 
to  light  over  a thin  film  of  hichromatised  gelatine 
on  paper.  Tire  paper,  after  being  soaked  in  water, 
which  takes  out  the  bichromate  unaltered  by  the 
light,  is  stretched  on  a sheet  of  glass  and  carefully 
iriked  with  a velvet  roller.  The  ink  only  adheres 
to  the  parts  rendered  insoluble  by  the  light,  and 
which  have  remained  dry  during  the  soaking,  and 
leaves  the  soluble  parts,  which  are  wet,  quite  clean. 
This  is  transferred  to  stone  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Chromo-lithography  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  methods  of  printing  from  stone.  The  object 
being  to  produce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  fac-similes 
of  pictures  in  colour,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
number  of  stones,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty,  each  printing  a separate  tint,  to  produce 
the  infinite  variety  of  colour  in  a finished  colour- 
drawing. The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  as 
follows.  A careful  outline  of  the  entire  design  is 
drawn  on,  or  transferred  to,  a stone  ; from  this, 
called  the  key,  as  many  copies  are  printed  as  there 
are  colour-stones  required.  These  impressions  are 
dusted  with  dry  blac^  or  raddle,  and,  being  set  off 
on  the  colour-stones,  form  guides  to  the  artist  in 
drawing  in  the  various  colours ; after  which  the 
key  lines  can  be  washed  away  with  water.  On  one 
of  these  stones  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  is 
sometimes  drawn,  and  this,  printed  in  a neutral 
gray,  forms  the  basis  of  tbe  finisbed  print.  The 
other  stones  are  drawn  separately  to  correspond 
with  the  different  colours  required  to  produce  the 
necessary  effect.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
in  arranging  the  various  colours  with  their  varying 
degrees  of  depth  on  the  different  stones,  the  proper 
amount  of  force  to  be  given  to  each,  and  the  effect 


likely  to  be  produced  by  printing  one  tint  over 
another,  have  to  be  considered,  and  gi\’e  scope 
for  a great  deal  of  professional  skill.  There  are 
many  different  methods  of  drawing  the  tints  on  the 
stone  which  are  too  technical  for  our  limits.  The 
finest  work  is  done  by  stipple,  drawn  by  band  with 
a fine  brush,  a method  in  which  French  and 
German  artists  on  stone  are  very  skilful.  The 
colour  stones  are  printed  in  the  manner  already 
described,  except  that  coloured  inks  are  used  in- 
stead of  black.  The  different  colours,  varying  in 
number  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  or  thirty,  being- 
printed  by  separate  impressions  on  the  same  paper, 
it  is  obvious  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  see  tliat 
every  impression  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  others,  or 
exactly  registered,  as  it  is  called.  Several  mechani- 
cal appliances  are  used  to  secure  this  exactness. 
When  the  necessary  number  of  impressions  have 
been  printed  and  the  stone  has  to  be  cleaned  for 
another  subject,  the  surface  must  be  laboriously 
polished  down  till  every  vestige  of  grease  is  re- 
moved. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  different  methods 
employed  in  lithography,  but  each  method  is  capable 
of  infinite  number  of  variations  in  the  hands  of 
different  operators. 

Lithographic  presses  vary  as  much  in  construction 
as  those  for  the  letterpress.  The  hand-press  is 
very  simple.  The  stone  is  placed  on  a movable 
table,  and  a tympan,  an  iron  frame  covered  with 
leather,  folds  down  over  the  paper  when  placed 
on  the  stone.  It  is  then  rolled  under  the  scraper, 
generally  a piece  of  boxwood  fixed  in  an  upright, 
which  applies  the  pressure.  The  damping  and  ink- 
ing are  done  Iry  hand. 

The  first  self-acting  lithographic  machine,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  Sichel  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
failed  from  tbe  fact  that  it  was  constructed,  like 
the  hand-press,  with  a scraper  arrangement  for  the 
impression.  This  produced  too  much  friction, 
rendering  speed  dangerous,  and  work  difficult  to 
keep  on  the  stone;  and  it  was  not  till  about  1860 
that  the  machine  as  at  present  in  use,  with  a 
cylinder  for  the  pressure,  was  introduced  from 
France.  It  is  somewhat  an  adaptation  of  the 
letterpress  single-cylinder  machine  ( see  Printing  ), 
and  a very  brief  deseription  will  suffice.  The 
stone  is  placed  on  a movable  bed,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stone.  The  sheet  is  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  whence  a gripper  arrangement  leads  it 
over  the  stone.  At  one  end  are  the  damping- 
rollers,  which  are  covered  with  some  soft  absorb- 
ent fabric ; and  at  the  other  the  inking-rollers, 
covered  with  the  finest  French  leather,  with  ink- 
ing-table,  duct,  and  distributors.  The  stone  passes 
first  under  the  dampers,  then  to  the  inking-rollers, 
thence  back  to  the  cylinder  to  print  the  impression, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Zincography,  the  invention  of  Eberhard  of 
Bavaria,  is  an  application  of  lithography  to  zinc 
plates  instead  of  stones,  with  some  necessary 
modification  of  the  etching  and  printing.  Its  only 
advantage  is  in  connection  with  ver-y  large  subjects, 
as  the  zinc  is  more  portable  and  less  liable  to 
breakage  than  stone. 

See  G.  A.  Audsley,  Chromo-lithography,  a popular 
treatise  (44  plates),  and  W.  D.  Richmond,  The  Grammar 
of  Lithography  and  Colour  and  Colour  Printing  as 
applied  to  lithography  (6th  ed.  1887),  both  in  Wyman’s 
Techn.  Series. 

Lithology  ( lithos,  ‘ a stone  ’ ) is  a name  some- 
times used  for  that  division  of  geology  which  con- 
siders the  constitution  and  structure  of  rocks,  apart 
from  their  relations  in  time  or  position  to  each 
other.  See  Geology. 

Lithomarge*  an  earthy  or  clay-like  mineral 
substance,  sometimes  called  Mountain  Marrow 
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(Ger.  Steinmar'k),  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and 
alumina,  with  oxide  of  iron  and  various  colouring 
suhstairces,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
various  minerals.  It  is  soft,  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  generally 
white,  yellow,  or  red,  often  exhibiting  very  beauti- 
ful colours.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Russia,  &c., 
also  in  the  tin-mines  of  Redruth  in  Cornwall. 


Lithophagidae  (Gr.,  ‘stone-eaters’),  a term 
sometimes  apjuied  to  the  molluscs  which  bore  holes 
for  their  own  residence  in  rocks.  See  Boring- 
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Lithotomy  ( Gr.  lithos,  ‘ a stone  ; ’ tome,  ‘ the 
act  of  cutting  ’),  the  technical  name  for  the  surgical 
operation  popularly  called  cutting  for  the  stone. 
As  most  of  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
(which  are  noticecl  in  the  article  Calculus)  may  be 
simulated  by  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
adjacent  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional 
evidence  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
before  resorting  to  so  serious  an  operation  as 
lithotomy.  This  evidence  is  attbrded  by  sounding 
the  patient — a simple  preliminary  operation,  which 
consists  in  introducing  into  the  bladder,  throirgh 
the  natural  urinary  passage  ( the  urethra ),  a metallic 
instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  stone  can  be 
plainly  felt  and  heard. 

Lithotomy  has  been  performed  in  various  ways  at 
different  times,  both  in  the  perineum  and  above 
the  pubes.  The  earliest  form  of  lithotomy  is 
known  as  cutting  on  the  gripe,  or  Celsus's  method. 
It  received  the  former  name  from  the  stone,  after 
being  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  the 
anus,  being  directly  cut  upon  and  extracted.  The 
Marian  method,  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
membranous  parts  would  not  heal  after  incision, 
while  their  dilatation  was  comparatively  harmless, 
was  the  ojieration  mainly  in  vogue  for  nearly 
200  years,  till  Frbre  Jacques  introduced  what  is 
essentially  the  method  now  in  use.  Cheselden 
(1727)  and  Liston  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury perhaps  most  deserve  mention  among  the 
many  surgeons  who  have  subsequently  improved 
upon  the  original  operation. 

The  lateral  operation,  so  called  from  the  lateral 
direction  in  which  the  incision  is  made  into  the 
skin  of  the  perineum  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  is  that 
which,  with  various  minor  modifications,  is  gener- 
ally employed  at  the  present  day.  Frere  Jacques 
seems  to  have  devised  the  method  and  to  have 
practised  it  with  much  success ; and  in  1702  he 
published  a description  of  it.  The  advantage  of 
this  o])eration,  by  which  a free  opening,  sufficiently 
large  for  the  extraction  of  all  but  very  large  stones, 
can  be  made  into  the  bladder  without  laceration  of 
the  parts  or  injury  to  the  rectum,  was  immediately 
recognised  by  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  time,  and 
the  J\Iarian  process  was  at  once  universally  given 
up.  Other  varieties  of  the  perineal  operation  are 
termed  median,  bilateral,  &c. 

The  suprapubic  or  high  operation  was  first  per- 
formed by  Pierre  Franco  in  1561,  and  has  occa- 
sionally been  employed  ever  since.  It  has  recently 
been  proposed  by  some  surgeons  to  use  it  in  pre- 
feience  to  perineal  lithotomy  in  the  majority  of 
cases ; but  it  is  generally  reserved  for  stones  of 
large  size  which  cannot  be  crushed  and  are  difficult 
to  remove  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

From  the  shortness  of  the  female  urethra  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  dilated,  and,  additionally, 
from  the  comparative  rarity  of  calculous  affections 
in  women,  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  seldom 
reqirired  in  the  female  sex. 

The  danger  of  the  operation  increases  with  the 
age  of  the  patient.  Statistics  of  1827  cases  of 
lateral  lithotomy  in  England,  collected  by  Sir 
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Henry  Thomson,  show  a mortality  gradually  rising 
from  5 ‘7  per  cent,  in  the  patients  under  twelve 
years  of  age  to  more  than  31  per  cent,  in  those  over 
seventy.  The  more  general  adof)tion  of  lithotrity 
has  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  lithotomy  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

Lithotrity  ( Gr. , ‘ stone-crushing  ’ ),  the  surgical 
operation  of  breaking  up  a stone  in  the  bladder  into 
such  small  fragments  that  they  may  readily  be 
expelled  by  the  urethra.  Although  the  im]iortance 
of  such  an  operation  has  been  recognised  from  the 
earliest  time,  a French  surgeon,  Civiale,  who  com- 
menced his  researches  in  1817,  but  did  not  perform 
his  first  operation  till  1824,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
discoverer  of  lithotrity.  The  instrument  by  Avhich 
the  disintegration  of  the  stone  is  effected  is  intro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  as  a catheter  or  sound 
into  the  bladder,  and,  after  catching  the  stone, 
either  bores,  hammers,  or  crirshes  it  to  pieces.  The 
stone  is  grasped  by  the  blades  of  such 
an  instrument  as  that  shown  in  the  figure, 
aiiu  me  blades  are  then  forcibly  approxi- 
mated to  each  other  by  means  of  a screw. 

The  various  fragments  are  gradually 
broken  down  in  the  same  way  till  they 
are  small  enough  to  be  discharged  through 
a catheter  introduced  for  the  purpose. 

Since  the  operation  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  instruments  employed  both 
for  crushing  the  stone  and  for  evacuating 
its  fragments  have  gradually  been  im- 
proved ; and  experience  has  shown  that 
this  method  is  ca2iable  of  supierseding 
lithotomy  in  the  adult  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  where  an  operation  foi- 
stone  is  necessary. 

It  used  to  be  considered  advisable  in 
the  case  of  all  but  very  small  stones  to 
crush  and  remove  only  a portion  of  the 
calculus  at  one  time.  To  Bigelow  of 
New  York  belongs  the  credit  of  recom- 
mending (in  1878)  the  method  now 
adojited  by  almost  all  surgeons.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  litholapuxy  ( ‘ stone- 
evacuation  ’ ),  but  it  only  differs  from  lithotrity  in 
that  the  procedure  is  completed  at  one  sitting. 
This  improvement  was  an  outcome  of  the  teaching 
of  Otis  of  New  York,  who  found  it  possible  to 
introduce  instruments  of  larger  size,  and  therefore 
more  effective  than  had  been  previously  considered 
safe. 

In  adults  the  only  conditions  which  generally 
make  lithotrity  unadvisable  are  ‘ extreme  size,  Avitli 
hardness  of  structure  in  the  calculus  itself,  and 
confirmed  narrowness  or  other  obstruction  in  the 
urinary  jrassages,  rendering  the  employment  of 
adequate  instruments  impossible’  (Sir  H.  Thom- 
son). In  children  the  risk  attending  lithotomy 
is  much  less  than  in  adults  ; but  the  difficulties  of 
lithotrity,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the 
urethra,  are  much  greater  : in  boys,  therefore,  the 
former  operation  is  still  generally  jrreferred,  except 
in  the  case  of  very  small  stones. 

Lithuania,  a former  grand-duchy  of  Europe, 
composed  of  three  groups  of  territory  : ( 1 ) Lithuania 
proper,  or  Litva,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Russian  government  of  Vilna,  with  Troki;  (2)  the 
duchy  of  Samoghitia ; (3)  Russian  Lithuania,  com- 
]nising  Polesia,  Black  Russia  or  Novogrodok,  White 
Russia  or  Minsk,  Mcislav,  Vitebsk,  Smolensk, 
Plotsk,  and  Polish  Livonia.  But  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury Lithuania  extended  as  far  south  as  Odessa  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  as  far  east  as  the  river  Moskva. 
The  Lithuanians,  a race  to  whom  belong  the  Letts 
(q.v. ) of  Livonia,  the  Cours  of  Courland,  and  the 
Boi'ussians  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  East  Prussia, 
constitute  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Indo- 
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European  stock ; to  them  are  sometimes  added  the 
Yatvyags  or  Yadzvings,  who  dwelt  on  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Bug  and  Niemen,  thus  making 
about  millions  in  all.  The  Jmuds,  700,000  in 
number,  are  a branch  of  the  Lithuanians  proper. 
The  Lithuanian  tongue  is  spoken  by  about  U 
million ; in  some  respects  it  comes  nearer  Sanskrit 
than  any  other  Aryan  language,  though  it  contains 
a strong  admixture  of  Slavonic  words.  Along  with 
Lettish  and  the  extinct  Old  Prussian  it  constitutes 
the  Baltic  family  of  the  Aryan  branch  of  languages. 
Owing  to  its  many  archaic  forms  and  the  early 
stage  of  its  development,  it  possesses  great  value  for 
students  of  comparative  philology.  The  literature 
is  exceptionally  rich  in  poetry,  popular  tales,  &c. 
The  poetry  is  frequently  full  of  the  very  breath  of 
nature.  See  works  by  Schleicher  (1854  to  1876) 
and  Bezzenherger  (1877  and  1882),  and  collections 
of  songs  by  Rhesa  and  Kurschat  ( 1843 ),  Nesselmann 
(1853),  Brugmann  and  Leskien  (1882);  Vecken- 
stedt’s  My  then,  Sagen,  &c.  (1883);  Ch.  Bartsch, 
Litauische  Melodien  (2  parts,  1887-90).  A Lithu- 
anian literary  society  was  formed  in  Tilsit  in  1879. 

As  a race  the  Lithuanians  are  fair  and  well 
built,  with  fine  features  and  blue  eyes.  They  have 
strong  religious  temperaments,  and,  though  they 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic 
churches,  they  cling  tenaciously  to  heathen  re- 
miniscences and  customs.  They  have  been  kejjt 
in  a state  little  superior  to  serfdom  by  German  and 
Polish  land-owners,  hut  since  1863  the  Russians 
have  allowed  them  to  become,  to  some  extent, 
owners  of  the  soil.  Agriculture,  cattle-breeding, 
and  bee-keeping  are  the  principal  occupations. 
The  country  they  inhabit  is  covered  with  vast 
primeval  forests  and  with  numerous  marshes  and 
lakes.  These  circumstances  have  impressed  traits 
of  peacefulness,  melancholy,  and  loneliness,  but  at 
the  same  time  of  sweetness,  upon  both  the  national 
character  and  the  national  songs.  For  many  cen- 
turies worship  was  performed  in  the  forests,  and 
great  oaks  are  still  objects  of  religious  veneration. 
They  have  never  had  any  towns,  only  villages, 
and  have  always  relied  for  protection  upon  the 
dense  forests  and  the  extensive  marshes.  Nothing 
authentic  is  known  as  to  the  history  of  this  people 
prior  to  the  13th  century.  The  first  prince  to  gather 
the  scattered  tribal  chiefs  around  him  was  Ringold 
(1230-35);  his  policy  of  centralisation  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Mindovg  (died  1263),  who  even 
consented  to  be  baptised,  but  afterwards  apos- 
tatised. During  these  reigns  the  Lithuanians 
waged  almost  incessant  war  against  the  Livonian 
order  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  (see  LlVONlA). 
Olgerd  (1345-77),  after  reviving  (along  with  his 
brother  Keistut,  the  legendary  national  hero  of 
the  Lithuanians)  the  principality  of  Lithuania, 
extended  his  conquests  into  southern  Russia.  His 
son  Jagiello  (1377-1434)  man-ied  the  heiress  of 
Poland  (q.v. ),  thus  forming  the  first  link  of  connec- 
tion between  these  two  states  ; the  last  link  was 
welded  in  1569  by  their  complete  political  unity. 
In  the  interval  Lithuania  had  been  governed  by 
grand-dukes  appointed  by  the  king  of  Poland.  By 
the  three  partitions  of  Poland  Russia  acquired  the 
bulk  of  the  grand-duchy  (Polotsk,  Troki,  Brest, 
Novgorod-Syeversk,  and  the  governments  of 
Grodno,  Kovno,  Vilna,  Moghileff,  Vitebsk,  Minsk); 
the  rest  fell  to  Prussia,  but  passed  in  1814  to 
R\issia.  See  Histories  by  Schlbzer  and  Gebhardi 
(Berlin,  1785)  and  Lelewel  (Paris,  1861). 

Litmus  is  a well-known  colouring  matter, 
which  is  obtained  from  several  lichens,  but  chiefly 
from  Lecanora  tartarea.  The  lichens  are  powdered 
and  digested  with  ammoniacal  fluids  (urine,  for 
example)  till  they  undergo  decomposition.  Alum, 
potash,  and  lime  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  maximum  degree  of  colour 


is  observed.  Sand  and  chalk  are  added  to  give  a due 
degree  of  solidity,  and  the  mass  is  then  dried  in 
cubes,  and  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  changes  which  ensue  is  not  altogether 
known  ; it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  pigment 
is  originally  red,  and  that  it  only  becomes  blue 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies  or  of  lime.  This  blue 
colour  is  again  changed  into  a red  on  the  addition 
of  a free  acid.  The  use  of  litmus-paper  and  tincture 
of  litmus  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  acidity 
of  fluids,  &c.  is  known  to  every  student  of  chemistry. 
See  Test-papers. 

Litre,  the  unit  of  the  French  measures  of 
capacity,  both  dry  and  liquid.  It  is  the  volume 
of  a cubic  decimetre  (see  Metre),  and  contains  a 
kilogramme  of  water  at  39 ‘2°  (4°  C.)  in  a vacuum  ; 
it  is  equal  to  0'2200967  British  imperial  gallon, 
and  is  therefore  less  than  a quart — 4J  litres  being 
roughly  equal  to  a gallon.  The  litre  is  subdivided 
decimally  into  the  decilitre,  centilitre,  and  millilitre 
(respectively  A^th,  yiiyth;  and  TisVirth  of  a litre). 
Ten  litres  make  a decalitre;  100,  a hectolitre;  1000, 
a kilolitre.  The  hectolitre  is  the  common  measure 
for  grain,  and  is  equal  to  0 ’3439009  British  imjrerial 
quarter,  or  nearly  2|  imperial  bushels. 

Little,  Thomas.  See  Moore. 

Littleboroil^h,  a tovm  of  Lancashire,  3J 
miles  NE.  of  Rochdale,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a 
suburb,  and  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
which  it  shares.  Pop.  of  parish,  10,406. 

Little  Falls,  a post-village  of  New  York,  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  73  miles  WNW.  of  Albany,  on 
the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  two  railways. 
The  Mohawk  here  passes  through  a narrow  rocky 
gorge,  with  falls  of  44  feet,  giving  water-power  to 
several  mills  and  factories.  Pop.  8910. 

Littlehaiupton,  a seaport  and  watering-place 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  18  miles  W.  of  Brighton 
and  63  SW.  of  London.  It  is  the  port  for  Arundel. 
Pop.  3926. 

Littlemore,  a hamlet  2^  miles  SSE.  of  Oxford, 
famous  for  its  associations  ( 1828-43)  with  Newman. 

Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
280  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  345  miles  by  rail 
SSW.  of  St  Louis.  It  contains  the  state  capital, 
prison,  and  asylums  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes, 
a United  States  arsenal,  a Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, court-houses,  a university,  a medical  school, 
&c.  Pop.  ( 1 880 ) 1 3, 1 38  ; ( 1 890 ) 25, 874. 

Littleton,  or  Lyttleton,  Sir  Thomas,  Eng- 
lish jurist,  was  born  in  1402  at  Frankley  House, 
near  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire,  his  mother  being 
the  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Littleton,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Frankley.  He  was  recorder  of  Coventry  in 
1450,  king’s  sergeant  in  1455,  in  1466  judge  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  in  1475  a knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
died  on  23d  August  1481.  Littleton’s  ‘ authentical 
reputation’  (Fuller’s  phrase)  rests  on  his  work  on 
Tenures,  which  was  originally  written  in  Norman- 
French,  or  rather  law  French.  It  treats  of  the 
English  law  relating  to  rights  over  land,  and 
was  the  first  scientific  attempt  to  classify  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  printed  in 
the  year  of  its  author’s  death,  if  not  before, 
and  passed  through  numerous  editions.  The  first 
translation  into  English  was  made  probably  as 
early  as  1500.  It  was  the  original  text  that  Coke 
commented  upon  in  his  famous  Coke  upon  Littleton 
( see  Coke  ).  The  changes  in  the  laws  relative  to 
property  have  greatly  diminished  its  value,  and  it 
is  now  little  studied  by  lawyers ; yet  it  is  con- 
sidered a model  from  the  clear  and  logical  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  handled. 

Littoral  Deposits,  accumulations  formed  in 
shallow  water  along  a shore  line.  They  are 
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generally  gravelly  and  arenaceous  in  character, 
and  exhibit  rapid  alternations  of  finer  and  coarser 
grained  materials. 

Littr^,  Maximilien  Paul  Emile,  an  eminent 
French  philologist  and  philosopher,  was  born  in 
Paris,  1st  February  1801.  He  first  studied  medi- 
cine, but  ere  long  gave  bimself  to  philology,  master- 
ing Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  the  chief  modern 
languages.  One  of  his  first  tasks  was  a translation 
of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  ( 10  vols.  1839-61 ), 
which  at  once  opened  for  him  the  door  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Littre  held  democratic 
opinions,  distinguished  himself  on  the  barricades  in 
1830,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the 
National  down  to  1851.  He  embraced  Comte's 
Positivism  with  great  ardour,  and  defended  it  ably 
in  pamphlets  and  in  journal  articles,  but  he  did  not 
share  the  disciples’  undiscriminating  enthusiasm 
for  the  Master’s  later  works.  Disappointed  at  the 
results  of  1848,  he  retired  from  active  politics,  re- 
signing even  his  office  of  municipal  councillor  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  Returning  to  a life  of  study, 
Littre  continued  his  researches  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  at  the  same  time  working  ardently  at 
the  history  of  the  French  language.  His  article. 
La  Poesie  Hoinerique  et  V Ancienne,  Poesie  Fran- 
qaise  (1847),  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  an 
attempt  at  the  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad  in  the  style  of  tlie  Trouvbres.  The  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  chose  Littre,  in  place  of  Fauriel,  in 
1844,  to  be  one  of  the  commission  charged  with 
continuing  UHistoire  LitUraire  de  France,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  authors  of  vols.  xxi.-xxiii.  In  1854 
he  was  appointed  editor  of  the.  Journal  des  Savants. 
Little’s  m-incipal  work  is  his  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Langue  Francaise  (4  vols.  1863-72;  supplement, 
1878),  a monument  of  patience  and  erudition. 
This  splendid  work — the  real  thesaurus  of  the 
French  language — did  not  prevent  the  French 
Academy  in  1863  from  rejecting  its  author,  whom 
Bishop  Dupanloup  denounced  publicly  as  bolding 
immoral  and  impious  doctrines.  Just  before  the 
siege  of  Paris  Littre’s  friends  compelled  him  to 
quit  the  capital.  In  January  1871  Gainbetta 
appointed  him  professor  of  History  and  Geography 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  Next  month  he  was 
chosen  representative  of  the  Seine  department  in 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  sat  with  the 
party  of  the  Left.  On  the  30th  December  1871  the 
French  Academy  at  last  admitted  him  to  member- 
ship ; whereupon  Bishop  Dupanloup  resigned  his 
seat.  Littre  publislied  Medecine  et  Medecins  in 
1872.  In  1875  he  received  honours  from  Leyden 
and  from  the  Austrian  Academy.  He  died  at 
Paris,  2d  June  1881. 

Other  works  of  Littr^’s  were  : Fiench  translations  of 
Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus  (1839-40)  and  of  Pliny’s  Natural 
• History ; Histoire  de  la  Lancjue  Franqaise  (2  vols.  1862), 
Paroles  de  Philosophic  Positive  (1859),  Auguste  Comte  et 
la  Philosophic  Positive  (1863),  Auguste  Comte  et  Stuart 
Mill  (1866),  La  Science  au  Point  de  Vue  Philosophique 
(1873),  Litterature  et  Histoire  (1875),  Fragments  de 
Philosophic  Positive  et  de  Sociologie  Contemporainc 
(1876),  and  CEiivres  Computes  d'Armand  Carrel  (1857). 
His  Etudes  et  Glanures  pour  faire  suite  d I’Histoire  de 
la  Langue  Pranqaise  (1880)  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  origin  of  his  great  Dictionaiy.  See  also 
Sainte-Beuve’s  Notice  sur  M.  Littre  (1863) ; the  Editi- 
burgh  Review  (1882) ; and  the  Century  (1884). 

LitlirgJ^,  a word  derived  from  the  Greek  leitour- 
gia,  signifying  originally  a ‘service,’  such  as  those 
rendered  by  citizens  to  the  state.  By  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Septuagint  it  was  applied  to  public 
worship,  and  among  the  Greeks  the  sense  is  now 
limited  to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The 
word  at  one  time  enjoyed  a wider  signification, 
and  in  English  the  term  liturgy  is  still  sometimes 
loosely  used  to  indicate  a general  body  of  forms 
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for  public  worship  prevailing  in  a particular  com- 
munity ; but  by  the  more  correct  writers  it  is  used 
in  the  same  exclusive  sense  as  is  the  original  by 
the  Greeks.  The  present  article  is  designed  briefly 
to  sketch  the  history  and  development  of  the  forms 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's 
Supper,  exclusive  of  those  employed  only  by 
Protestants. 

With  regard  to  the  form  used  by  Christ  Himself 
( Matt.  xxvi.  26-28 ; Mark,  xiv.  22-24 ; Luke, 
xxii.  19,  20;  1 Cor.  xi.  23-25)  only  three  features 
are  recorded,  besides  the  taking  hold  of  the  bread 
and  the  cup.  These  are  that  He  ( 1 ) gave 
thanks  {eucharistesas)  and  blessed,  that  (2)  He 
brake,  and  that  ( 3 ) He  administered.  To  these  we 
must  necessarily  prefix,  on  any  subsequent  occasion, 
the  laying  of  the  table  and  the  placing  upon  it  of 
bread  and  wine.  It  appears  from  Acts,  xx.  7-12, 
that  the  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a sermon  or  dis- 
course, and  from  1 Cor.  xiv.  16  that  the  blessing 
was  regarded  as  identical  with  or  part  of  the  thanks- 
giving {cucharistia),  which  was  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  of  the  principal  formula  ; while  we  learn 
from  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  that  the  thanksgiving  contained 
a prayer  for  all  men,  and  from  1 Cor.  xiv.  16  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  thanksgiving  the  word 
‘ Amen  ’ was  answered.  The  New  Testament  also 
contains  no  less  than  five  directions  (Rom.  xvi.  16, 
1 Cor.  xvi.  20,  2 Cor.  xiii.  12,  1 Thess.  v.  26,  1 Pet. 
V.  14)  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  a religious  kiss, 
and  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  this 
ceremony  must  have  been  associated  with  the  prin- 
cipal act  of  worship,  the  eucharistic  celebration. 

Whetber  any  srrch  thing  as  a liturgy  had  yet 
been  committed  to  writing  in  tbe  time  of  the 
apostles  is  unknown.  At  anyrate  it  is  evident 
from  1 Cor.  xiv.  16  that  the  use  of  a fixed  form  was 
not  obligatory.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  passages 
that  occur  both  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul  and  in  the 
so-called  Clementine  liturgy,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics  ( notably  Dr 
Neale),  appear  from  the  context  in  each  case  to  be 
quoted  in  the  epistles  from  the  liturgy,  and  not  in 
the  liturgy  from  the  epistles.  It  is  a plausible 
conjecture  that  a form  or  forms  may  have  been 
drawn  up  as  models,  without  the  celebrant  being 
tied  to  their  strict  use. 

The  martyr  Justin  in  his  first  defence  of  Christi- 
anity gives  a scanty  and  confused  account  of  the 
liturgy,  from  which,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
gather  the  six  points  above  mentioned,  with  three 
additional  facts — viz.  that  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  read  before  the  sermon, 
that  after  the  sermon  there  were  prayers  of  an  in- 
tercessory character,  and  that  the  kiss  was  given 
after  these  prayers  and  before  the  bread  and  wine 
were  jilaced  upon  the  table.  Justin  also  mentions 
that  the  thanksgiving  was  very  long. 

Some  words  used  by  Justin  may  mean  that  in  his 
day  a custom  already  prevailed  which  in  any  case 
was  certainly  in  force  very  soon  after.  This  was 
the  rule  of  secrecy  {Disciplina  Arcani,  q.v.)  by 
which  all  unbaptised  persons,  including  those  who 
were  actually  under  preparation  for  baptism  ( cate- 
clioumenoi),  were  dismissed  from  the  assembly  as 
soon  as  the  sermon  was  over,  and  which  was  later 
extended  so  as  to  conceal  from  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  knowledge  of  what  afterwards  took  place. 
This  rule  has  caused  Western  writers  to  divide  the 
liturgy  into  two  parts,  the  first,  up  to  the  sermon 
inclusive,  being  termed  the  Mass  of  the  Catechumens 
[Missa  CatecJmmenorum),  and  the  rest  the  Mass 
of  the  Faithful  (Missa  Fidelmm').  Other  persons 
unfit  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  were  dismissed 
at  the  same  point.  This  twofold  division  made  by 
western  writers  must  not  be  confused  with  a two- 
fold division  made  by  tbe  Easterns,  who  call  all  the 
portion  which  follows  the  commencement  of  the 
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thanksgiving  by  the  distinctive  name  of  the  Atia- 
phora  { ‘ offering  ’),  whence  the  terms  Pro- Anaphora 
and  Anaphora  to  distinguish  the  two  portions. 

Tlie  Clementine  liturgy  is  found  embedded  in 
the  compilation  called  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(q.v. ).  It  is  not  known  where  it  was  used,  but 
as  it  is  in  striking  harmony  with  the  account  given 
by  Justin,  who  was  writing  at  Rome,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  the  form  once  used  at  anyrate 
in  that  city. 

The  rule  of  secrecy  is  probably  the  main  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  scantiness  of  allusions  to  the 
eucharist  among  early  Christian  writers.  Into 
these  it  is  needless  to  enter  here.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  all  known  liturgies  later  than  the  so-called 
Clementine  are  divisible  into  five  distinct  schools, 
called  respectively  the  Roman  and  the  Ephesian, 
which  are  Western,  and  the  Hierosolymitan,  the 
Babylonian,  and  the  Alexandrian,  which  are  Eastern. 
All  these,  however,  show  their  common  origin  by 
consisting  of  certain  main  parts,  although  all  do 
not  contain  all  these  parts,  and  the  parts  them- 
selves are  not  always  arranged  in  the  same  order. 
These  parts  are  of  course  called  by  diflerent  names 
in  different  countries ; those  used  by  English 
scholars,  which  are  mostly  derived  from  those  of 
the  Roman  liturgy,  will  be  here  given  in  brackets, 
and  generally  employed.  The  ceremony  ordinarily 
begins  with  some  opening  hymn  (introit),  and 
there  is  often  a short  litany,  always  with  the 
Greek  response  of  Kyrie  eleison.  There  is  often 
also  some  confession  or  acknowledgment  of  sin  and 
prayer  for  pardon.  There  is  then  a prayer  or 
prayers,  and  some  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  interspersed  with  psalms  or  hymns,  and  end- 
ing with  a reading  from  the  Gospels,  after  which  is 
usually  preached  the  sermon,  if  there  be  one.  The 
next  stage  (offertory)  is  the  spreading  uj)on  the 
altar  of  a piece  of  linen  or  silk  (corporal),  and  the 
placing  of  the  bread  (host)  and  wine  upon  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  pure  Alexandrian  form,  where 
this  is  done  first  of  all.  Except  among  the  Ar- 
menians, a few  drops  of  water  are  added  to  the  wine. 
There  are  in  any  case  some  prayers.  After  this, 
excef>t  in  the  Roman  school,  the  kiss  ( Pax,  ‘ kiss  of 
peace  ’ ) is  given.  The  thanksgiving  is  then  intro- 
duced with  some  form  of  the  words,  ‘ Lift  up  your 
hearts’  {Sursum  corda) — Answer,  ‘We  lift  them 
up  unto  the  Lord  ‘Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our 
Lord  God’ — Answer,  ‘It  is  meet  and  right.’  The 
first  part  (preface)  of  the  thanksgiving  always 
closes  with  some  reference  to  the  angels  who 
never  cease  to  cry  aloud — and  here  the  peojjle  join 
in  singing  some  short  hymn,  beginning  ‘ Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ’ (Sanctus  or 
Triumphal  Hymn).  The  continuation  (canon)  of 
the  thanksgiving  then  conies  to  a rehearsal  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharist, 
reciting  the  words  of  Christ  (consecration),  and 
this  again  is  followed  by  a brief  remembrance  of 
His  life,  and  by  a particular  prayer,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  hereafter.  The  thanksgiving  closes  Avith 
a short  doxology,  and  ‘Amen’  is  answered.  The 
Lord’s  Prayer  is  then  said,  either  before  or  after 
which  the  Sacrament  is  broken,  and  a portion  put 
into  the  chalice.  About  this  point  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds  is  often  lifted  up  (a  ceremony  pro- 
jierly  termed  the  Elevation,  but  now  often  the 
Little  Elevation),  as  though  to  invite  the  com- 
municants to  approach,  and  the  words  ‘ the  holy  to 
the  holy  ’ are  usually  uttered.  In  the  Roman 
school  the  kiss  is  given  now.  Next  comes  the 
administration  of  the  communion,  preceded  by 
some  prayers  of  preparation,  and  accomjjanied  or 
folloAved  by  a psalm  or  hymn.  The  Avhole  service 
ends  with  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  com- 
munion received  ( post-communion ),  and  a benedic- 
tion. It  Avill  be  remarked  that  in  the  above  sketch 


one  imjiortant  feature  is  not  mentioned — viz.  the 
prayer  for  all  men  (the  Great  Intercession).  It 
occurs  in  all  the  liturgies,  but  it  is  placed  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  it  is  in  the  particular  point  at 
which  this  prayer  occurs  that  the  difference  between 
them  mainly  consists.  All  the  liturgies  also  have 
adopted  the  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  though  they 
differ  as  to  the  point  at  which  they  interpolate  it ; 
but,  as  the  creed  itself  dates  only  from  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  forms  no  integral  part  of  the  ceremony, 
this  is  a matter  of  little  moment.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  all  the  rites  some  piortions  of  the 
service  (even  such  as  are  not  personal  to  himself) 
are  said  by  the  priest  inaudibly  (secreto),  a singular 
custom  which  may  perhaps  have  arisen  after  the  in- 
troduction of  congregational  singing,  and  OAve  its 
origin  to  the  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  not  unduly  to 
jArotract  the  service,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  omit 
either  the  singing  or  the  prayers. 

In  the  West  the  use  of  the  Avord  liturgy  has  been 
almost  entirely  superseded,  except  in  the  disquisi- 
tions of  the  learned,  by  some  form  of  the  Avord  which 
appears  in  Latin  as  missa  and  in  English  as  mass. 
The  derivation  of  this  Avord  has  been  disputed,  but 
it  is  admitted  that  it  is  connected  Avith  the  pro- 
clamation, Life;  missa  est,  often  made  at  the  end  of 
the  Roman  mass,  and  it  may  noAv  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  it  is  a mere  corruption  of  missio,  and 
means  simply  a dismissal.  In  the  Western  rites 
the  bread  is  ahvays  unleavened.  The  language  is 
normally  Latin,  Avhich  Avas  the  common  literary 
tongue  Avhen  these  rites  Avere  composed,  and  has 
never  been  changed.  They  have  a custom,  intro- 
duced about  1100  A.D.,  that,  immediately  after  the 
utterance  of  Christ’s  Avoids  of  institution,  in  each 
case  the  celebrant  should  lift  the  sacrament  aboA'e  bis 
head,  and  this  is  noAv  commonly  called  by  Westerns 
the  elevation,  Avhile  the  true  elevation,  or  lifting  of 
the  sacrament,  as  though  to  intimate  that  the 
moment  of  communion  is  at  hand,  is  by  them 
called  the  Little  Elevation.  By  a custom  sanctioned 
in  the  15th  century,  the  celebrant  only  (Avith  the 
exception  of  the  kings  of  France  at  their  corona- 
tion, and  a feAv  of  the  assistants  at  a papal  high 
mass ) communicates  from  the  chalice.  The  manner 
of  conducting  the  service  is  divided  into  High, 
Sung,  and  Loav  Mass.  A High  Mass  is  sung,  Avith 
a deacon,  sub-deacon,  and  other  assistants,  and  the 
use  of  incense.  A Sung  Mass  is  sung  by  the  priest 
and  choir  or  congregation,  but  there  is  only  one 
clerk  and  usually  no  incense.  A Loav  Mass  is  read 
by  the  priest  Avith  one  clerk,  and  Avithout  either 
music  or  incense.  A Loav  Mass  occupies  about  half 
an  hour,  the  others  (Avith  simple  music)  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Veiy  many  priests  celebrate 
it  every  day,  so  that  it  sometimes  takes  place  scores 
of  times  in  the  same  church  on  the  same  day. 

( A ) The  Roman  liturgical  family  is  often  called 
the  Petrine,  and  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
apostle  Peter.  It  is  certain,  hoAvever,  that  the 
early  Roman  Church  Avas  a Greek  church.  When 
its  liturgy  became  Latin  is  unknoAvn ; possibly 
the  Latin  liturgy  is  of  African  origin.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  change  before  the  4th  century. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  Roman  family  are 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pax,  and  that  the 
great  intercession  (except  the  prayer  for  the  dead, 
Avhich  has  perhaps,  hoAvever,  been  misplaced ) occurs 
betAveen  the  Sanctus  and  the  Consecration.  It  is 
represented  by  tAvo  main  rites. 

(a)  The  Roman.  This  is  the  common  Roman 
mass  familiar  in  most  parts  of  the  Avorld.  The 
Roman  liturgy  has  several  varying  forms,  such 
as  that  used  by  the  Dominicans  (Avho,  as  in  the 
Alexandrian  school,  place  the  bread  and  Avine  on 
the  altar  at  the  beginning)  and  the  Carthusians. 
Tliese  preserve  the  usages  of  particular  times  and 
places  in  the  middle  ages,  as  Avas  also  the  case  Avith 
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the  Sarum,  the  Aberdeen,  and  other  medieval  rites. 
There  are  also  some  French  variations,  especially 
that  of  the  chnrch  of  Lyons,  hnt  their  peculiarities 
may  have  to  do  with  survivals  from  the  Galilean  ( see 
below ).  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Slavonic, 
into  Armenian  by  the  Dominicans,  and  into  Chinese 
by  the  Jesuits,  but  of  these  the  Chinese  has  never 
come  into  use,  and  the  Armenian  is  extinct. 

[b]  The  Ambrosian  liturgy  is  that  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Milan.  Its  main  interest  for 
scholars  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a development, 
parallel  to,  but  independent  of,  the  present  Roman 
liturgy,  from  some  earlier  form  of  the  latter,  which 
has  been  ilie  common  parent  of  both,  and  that  it 
preserves  some  features  of  this  parent  which  have 
been  lost  or  much  obscured  in  the  Roman  use. 

(B)  The  origin  of  the  Ephesian  or  Ephesine 
family  of  liturgies  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  St 
Jolin.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  great 
intercession  does  not  form  part  of  the  thanks- 
giving, as  directed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  but  is 
placed  after  the  close  of  the  offertory,  and  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  Pax,  before  the  thanksgiving 
begins.  It  is  almost  extinct,  but  was  once  repre- 
sented by  at  least  three  branches,  of  which  one 
only  survives.  («)  The  Mozarabic  liturgy  is  the 
ancient  liturgy  of  Spain,  and  owes  its  present  name 
to'the  fact  that  those  who  continued  to  practise  it 
had  lived  mixed  with  the  Arab  population.  It 
would  have  died  out  altogether  had  not  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Xinienes  established  a special 
chapter  to  celebrate  it  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
and  sanctioned  it  for  the  holders  of  a few  isolated 
benefices,  so  that  the  practice  of  this  liturgy  is  now 
confined  to  a side-chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
and  the  use  of  a few  individuals.  It  is  written  in 
a very  peculiar  dialect  of  degraded  Latin,  and  the 
existing  texts  are  corrupt,  some  portions  having  been 
avowedly  added  by  Cardinal  Xinienes,  under  whose 
care  all  the  service-books  of  this  rite  were  edited. 
[h)  The  Gallican  or  ancient  liturgy  of  Gaul  is 
totally  extinct.  No  copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist, 
and  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  it  from  fragments 
and  incidental  notices  has  largely  exercised  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  (c)  The 
Celtic  liturgy,  as  imported  by  Patrick  into  Ireland 
and  by  Columba  into  Scotland,  was  undoubtedly 
Gallican  in  form.  Gildas  the  Wise  introduced  the 
Roman  liturgy  in  the  7th  century,  and  it  gradually 
took  the  place  of  the  other,  which  was  finally 
stamped  out  in  Scotland  by  St  Margaret,  and  soon 
afterwards  in  Ireland,  where  it  lingered  a little 
longer.  Its  remains  are  more  scanty  than  those  of 
the  Gallican.  What  liturgy  was  used  by  the  early 
British  (i.e.  Cymric)  Christians  is  unknown.  It 
may  have  been  either  Roman,  Gallican,  or  both. 
There  is  even  a mention  of  a Greek  liturgy  in  Wales. 
In  the  three  Eastern  families  the  bread  (except 
among  the  Armenians)  is  always  leavened.  They 
are  celebrated  as  a rule  in  the  classical  literary 
tongue  of  their  respective  countries.  M^ith  regard 
to  them  it  has  to  be  observed  that,  while  the  majority 
of  the  Christians  who  use  them  belong  to  the  Ortho- 
dox (vulgarly  called  the  Greek),  the  Nestorian,  or 
the  Monophysite  communions,  tliere  is  everywhere 
a minority  who  adhere  to  the  communion  of  Rome, 
and  that,  while  employing,  with  only  very  slight 
differences,  the  same  liturgies,  there  is  between 
them  a very  orave  doctrinal  difference  as  to  the 
consecration  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  liturgi- 
cal scholar.  In  each  of  these  families  the  place  of 
the  prayer  which  follows  the  remembrance  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  Roman  liturgy  is  occupied  by  a 
form  invoking  the  Holy  Ghost  to  descend  upon  the 
elements  that  they  may  be  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  Catholics  maintain  that  the  consecra- 
tion is  effected  solely  by  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
that  this  prayer  is  therefore  to  be  understood  in 
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the  same  sense  as  in  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
Roman  liturgy — viz.  as  merely  asking  that  the  sacra- 
ment may  be  blessed  to  the  receivers,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  invoked  to  descend  upon  it  in  order 
to  enable  the  communicants  to  ‘discern  the  Lord's 
body’  (1  Cor.  xi.  29),  in  a manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  He  descended  upon  Christ’s 
natural  body  at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  His  ministry.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bulk  at  least  of  the  Easterns  outside  the 
communion  of  Rome  maintain  that  this  invocation 
is  essential  ( if  not  indeed  the  sole  essential ) to  the 
consecration,  which  is  not  effected,  or  at  least  com- 
pleted, until  it  has  been  uttered.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Eastern  Catholic  clergy  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  low  masses  without  music  and  generally 
without  incense,  and  that  their  celebrations  are  as 
frequent  as  those  of  Latins ; while  among  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Monopliysites  there  is  a daily  celebration 
in  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  but  in  ordinary 
churches  only  on  Sundays,  holy  days,  and  special 
occasions ; and  among  the  Nestorians,  although 
the  celebration  is  nominally  prescribed  for  all  Sun- 
days, Fridays,  and  holy  days,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  only  a sort  of  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  per- 
formed even  upon  many  Sundays. 

( C ) The  origin  of  the  Hierosolymitan  or  Jerusalem 
family  of  liturgies  is  ascribed  to  the  apostle  James. 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  great  intercession 
occurs  just  before  the  closing  doxology  of  the  thanks- 
giving. ( a ) The  earliest  existing  form  is  a liturgy 
in  Greek,  called  by  the  name  of  the  apostle,  which  is 
now  obsolete  everywhere,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
long  lingered  on  in  some  of  the  Greek  islands,  for  St 
James’s  Day  only.  However  ancient  may  be  some 
portions  of  it,  especially  in  the  thanksgiving,  it 
contains  in  its  present  form  comparatively  recent 
features,  the  dates  of  which  are  known,  {b)  The 
Constantinopolitan.  There  is  a liturgy  (originating 
from  the  Church  of  Caesarea ) called  by  the  name  of 
St  Basil,  abridged  from  that  of  St  James,  and  of 
which  the  inaudible  parts  of  the  anaphora  have 
again  been  abridged,  under  the  name  of  St  John 
Chrysostom,  although  it  is  very  uncertain  how  far 
Basil  and  Chrysostom  are  really  to  be  credited  with 
the  work.  These  liturgies,  or  rather  this  litui-gy 
(since  the  differences  are  only  in  tlie  inaudible  part), 
is  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  Orthodox  communion, 
and  is  celebrated  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Slavonic,  and 
Georgian.  A stranger  entering  a Greek  church  is 
liable  to  be  struck,  if  not  confused,  by  the  way  in 
which  the  actual  liturgy,  mostly  inaudible,  is  over- 
laid with  litanies  and  hymns  of  varying  length,  and 
still  more  by  the  almost  entire  concealment  of  the 
altar  behind  the  screen  called  the  eikonostasion 
( ‘ image-stand  ’ ).  ( c ) The  Greek  rite  in  Italy.  A 

good  many  Italians,  especially  in  the  south,  belong 
to  the  Greek  rite.  They  now  use  tlie  Constantino- 
politan liturgy.  There  was  once,  however,  a native 
Sicilian  Greek  liturgy,  of  which  a text  has  been 
published  by  Assemani,  and  of  which  certain  pecu- 
liar local  practices  are  probably  survivals.  The 
members  of  the  Basilian  order  in  Italy  had  also  a 
peculiar  form  of  Greek  liturgy,  which  may  now  be 
regarded  as  extinct,  as  the  present  government  has 
suppressed  all  their  monasteries,  and  the  surviving 
members  have  mostly  if  not  universally  adopted 
the  pure  Constantinopolitan.  Their  liturgy  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  Constantinopolitan 
affected  by  Westernisms,  but  this  point  has  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  {d)  The  Armenian 
liturgy  is  an  adapted  translation  of  the  Greek  St 
Basil.  The  language  is  Armenian.  There  is  no 
eikonostasion,  but  a veil  is  sometimes  drawn  round 
the  altar.  The  celebration  of  this  rite  is  far  more 
pompous  and  spectacular  than  that  of  any  other 
used  among  Christians,  (e)  The  Syriac  liturgy  of 
St  James  appears  to  be  a free  translation  from  an 
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eai'ly  form  of  the  Greek.  Devout  Syrian  ecclesi- 
astics seem  to  have  had  a sort  of  passion  for  com- 
posing paraphrases  of  the  inaudible  parts  of  the 
anaphora,  and  there  exist  at  least  some  forty  such 
compositions,  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of 
liturgies.  This  liturgy  of  St  James  is  that  used 
by  the  section  of  the  native  Christians  of  India 
( ‘ Christians  of  St  Thomas  ’ ) who  have  abandoned 
the  communion  of  Rome  and  their  own  ancient 
BabyloniaJi  rite,  and  embraced  Monophysitism. 
(f)  The  Constantinopolitan  rite  has  had  a great 
effect  upon  the  forms  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyp- 
tian liturgy,  which  is  treated  below  under  E. 

(D)  The  origin  of  the  Babylonian  school  of  the 
liturgy,  otherwise  called  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldean, 
is  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Thaddeus.  The  language 
is  Syriac.  The  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  great 
intercession  occurs  after  the  remembrance  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  before  the  invocation,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  closing  doxology  of  the 
thanksgiving.  The  oldest  existing  form  is  that  of 
the  littngy  called  ‘ of  the  Apostles,’  and  is  certainly 
of  profound  antiquity.  There  are  two  paraphrases 
of  the  anaphora  of  this  liturgy,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  liturgy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ; the 
other  is  named  by  the  Nestorians  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  their  sect,  but  they  appear  to  be  as  a 
whole  older  than  the  time  of  these  persons.  In  the 
churches  of  this  rite  the  sanctuary  is  a separate 
room,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  the  whole  cere- 
mony is  of  severe  simplicity.  The  liturgy  of  Mala- 
bar, or  original  liturgy  of  the  native  Christians  of 
India  { ‘ Christians  of  St  Thomas  ’),  is  a form  of  the 
Babylonian  liturgy  of  the  Apostles,  but  is  said  to 
have  suffered  much  ignorant  meddling,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese,  at  the  synod  of 
Diamper  ( 1599). 

(E)  The  Alexandrian  liturgical  family  represents 
the  form  of  the  liturgy  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Egypt,  and  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  evangelist 
Mark.  The  properly  distinctive  feature  is  that  the 
great  intercession  occurs  between  the  Sursum  corda 
and  the  Scaictus — viz.  in  that  part  of  the  thanks- 
giving called  the  preface.  Its  existing  monuments 
have  all  been  corrupted  by  divers  external  influences, 
and  their  history  is  very  obscure,  (a)  The  normal 
or  original  form  is  called  the  liturgy  of  St  Mark,  and 
is  in  Greek.  Like  that  of  St  James,  it  contains 
passages,  especially  in  the  thanksgiving,  of  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  measure  the  antiquity,  but,  as 
we  now  have  it,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  modified 
under  Constantinopolitan  influences,  and  probably 
since  the  triumph  of  Monophysitism  in  Egypt.  It 
continued  to  be  used  for  many  centuries  by  the 
Orthodox,  but  is  now  extinct,  as  they  have  adopted 
the  full  rites  of  Constantinople.  ( d ) Renaudot  has 
published  what  he  believed  to  be  an  Alexandrian 
edition  of  the  Constantinopolitan  litui’gy  of  St 
Basil,  (c)  At  what  period  the  Coptic  or  native 
language  was  substituted  for  the  Greek  is  uncertain, 
and  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  tlie  belief  that 
it  was  a device  of  the  Monophysites  to  popularise 
their  heresy  and  emphasise  their  separation  from 
the  Orthodox.  But  whoever  the  translators  may 
have  been,  they  were  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  population  were  to  a great  extent  bi-lingual ; 
many  formulae  were  familiar  in  Greek,  and  the 
theological  terminology  was  mostly  Greek.  Accord- 
ingly the  liturgy  was  translated  into  a sort  of  jargon 
of  Coptic  mixed  ^^'ith  Greek  words,  many  formulae 
were  left  in  Greek,  and  the  deacon  was  provided 
with  a set  of  biddings  in  Greek  so  ample  as  nearly 
to  amount  to  a translation  of  the  prayers.  The 
liturgy  so  produced  was  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  St  Cyril.  It  is  a free  translation  and  adaptation 
from  that  of  St  Mark,  but  from  a recension  earlier 
than  that  of  which  we  possess  any  Greek  text.  It 


is  now  almost  extinct,  (d)  A fresh  anapliora  was 
composed,  called  by  the  name  of  St  Basil,  and  in 
which  the  great  intercession  is  transferred  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  thanksgiving,  as  in  the  Hieroso- 
lymitan  family.  It  is  now  used  only  on  some  rare 
occasions.  (e)  A third  anaphora  was  composed, 
called  by  the  name  of  St  Gregory,  and  this,  joinecl 
to  the  pro-anaphora  of  St  Cyril,  constitutes  tlie 
ordinary  Coptic  liturgy.  A fresli  linguistic  difll- 
culty  has  however  arisen.  Coptic  is  totally  dead, 
and  Arabic  has  become  the  language  of  Egypt. 
Hence  the  sermon  is  of  course  in  Arabic,  some  parts 
of  the  liturgy  are  always,  and  the  Creed  and  Lonl's 
Prayer  often,  said  in  Arabic  ; each  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture is  read  in  Arabic  as  well  as  Coptic,  and  Arabic 
hymns  are  introduced.  The  service  is,  in  fact,  tri- 
lingual. Coptic  churches  are  generally  very  plain, 
the  altar  is  surrounded  by  a wooden  partition,  and 
the  ceremony  is  not  showy.  Incense  is  burned  almost 
without  ceasing  from  the  beginning  until  the  con- 
secration. (/)  The  Abyssinian  liturgy  is  in  Ethiopic, 
and  is  called  that  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  an  adapted 
translation  of  the  Coptic  St  Cyril.  Here  also  there 
has  been  a considerable  tendency  to  compose  para- 
phrases of  the  anaphora,  of  which  as  many  as  ten 
are  known  to  Western  scholars. 

It  remains  to  mention  a few  externals  which  are 
common  to  all  these  families.  All  light  wax  tapers 
during  the  celebration,  however  bright  may  be  the 
natural  light  (see  Lights),  and  Incense  (q.v.)  is 
universally  burned.  Fans  (q.v.)  came  into  use  in 
the  southei'n  countries  where  flies  are  troublesome, 
but  as  a rule  they  have  now  become  mere  orna- 
ments carried  in  processions.  As  to  vestments, 
the  Chasuble  (q.v.)  is  universally  worn  by  the 
celebrant ; nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a time  when  it 
was  not.  As,  however,  it  is  originally  a mere  round 
piece  of  stuff  with  a hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head, 
the  hands  can  only  be  used  while  wearing  it  by 
raising  it  at  the  sides  or  in  front.  Hence  in  the 
Roman,  Ephesian,  and  Babylonian  families  it  is  cut 
up  at  the  sides  and  hangs  down  before  and  behind  ; 
among  the  Orthodox  the  front  part  below  the  breast 
is  cut  away  ; in  the  Alexandrian  rite,  and  by  the 
Armenians  and  some  of  the  Syrians,  it  is  entirely 
split  up  the  fiont,  and  becomes  a mere  cloak.  In 
all  the  families  is  also  worn  a long  gown  down  to 
the  feet,  which  is  in  English  called  an  Alb  (q.v.). 
This,  with  its  accompanying  girdle,  of  course  re- 
presents the  long  tunic  worn  by  orientals.  The 
stole  is  a strip  of  stuff’  worn  by  the  priest  round  his 
neck,  and  by  the  deacon  over  his  left  shoulder.  It 
seems  to  be  the  talith  or  religious  garment  of  the 
Jews,  which  must  of  course  have  been  worn  in  prayer 
by  Christ  and  His  earliest  disciples,  and  which,  as 
usually  arranged,  exactly  resembles  a stole.  The 
maniples  {\u  Greek,  epimanikia)  are  cuffs  seemingly 
used  simply  to  confine  the  sleeves  of  the  alb ; the 
corresponding  object  worn  by  Latins,  however,  is 
put  on  the  left  arm  only,  and  has  a long  flap  ; and 
some  have  maintained  that  it  was  originally  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  amice  is  really  a veil  or 
covering  for  the  head,  and  by  the  Copts  it  is  so 
worn  until  the  thanksgiving.  In  the  other  families 
it  is  generally  pushed  down  upon  the  neck,  and  the 
Armenians,  by  embroidering  it,  have  made  it  into 
a sort  of  ornamental  collar. 

The  liturgies  used  by  Protestants  are  either,  as 
among  Anglicans,  adaptations  of  the  Roman  rite, 
or,  as  among  Freshyterians,  forms  altogether  newly 
invented,  based  upon  Scripture  and  convenience 
only.  The  latter  process  has  resulted  in  some  in- 
teresting coincidences,  such  as  the  general  intro- 
duction among  Presbyterians  of  the  ceremonial 
in-bringing  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  ott'ertory, 
called  by  the  Greeks  ‘ the  Great  Entrance  ; ’ while 
one  school  gained  the  popular  name  of  ‘ Lifters,’ 
from  practising  the  Elevation.  It  may,  however. 
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be  remarked  tliat  Spanish  Protestants  have  always 
shown  a great  leaning  to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy, 
tbe  reason  for  which  is  plain  enough,  since  it  is 
not  Roman,  and  is  undoubtedly  ancient  and  in- 
tensely national ; and  it  is  not  imjjrobably  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Spanish  refugees  in  London 
that  in  the  second  (and  present)  Anglican  liturgy 
the  great  intercession  ( the  ‘ Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant’)  has  been  placed  in  the  offertory.  The 
liturgy  used  by  the  body  commonly  known  as 
Irvingites  is  remarkable  for  its  literary  merit. 

Liturgical  literature  is  exceedingly  voluminous.  For  a 
single  volume  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  tlie  Rev.  C. 
E.  Hammond’s  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western  ( Oxf.  Clar. 
Press,  1878).  Much  matter  will  be  found  in  the  late  Dr 
Neale’s  Introduption  to  the  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern 
Church.  As  regards  the  Roman  and  Constantinopolitan 
rites,  books  are  plentiful ; as  to  the  Armenians,  the 
Armenian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  K.  Fortescue ; for  the 
Indian  Monophysites,  The  Christians  of  St  Thomas  and 
their  Liturgies,  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Howard  ; for  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Chaldeans,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals, 
by  tlie  late  Dr  Badger;  and  for  the  Copts,  The  Coptic 
Sunday  Morning  Service,  by  the  present  writer,  will 
supply  information  of  a practical  kind;  while  for  other 
or  more  recondite  studies  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
authors  cited  by  Mr  Hammond.  The  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist,  and  its  history  before  and  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  treated  in  the  articles  Lord’s  Supper,  Prayer- 
book  ; see  also  Sacrament,  Transubstantiation. 

Liutprand,  or  Luitpeand,  an  author  to  whom 
we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  10th  century,  was  born  of  a distinguished 
Longobard  family  in  Italy  about  the  year  922. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Berengar,  king  of  Italy ; 
but,  having  fallen  into  disgrace,  he  repaired  to 
Germany,  and  served  the  Emperor  Otto  I.,  with 
whom  he  returned  to  Italy  in  961.  Otto  made 
him  Bishop  of  Cremona,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  died  about 
972.  His  Antapodosis  treats  of  the  period  from 
886  to  950.  He  wrote  also  Dc  Rebus  Gestis  Ottonis 
Magni  Imperatoris,  covering  the  years  960  to  964, 
and  De  Legatione  Constantmopolitand,  a satire  on 
the  Greek  court.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
printed  in  Pertz’s  Monumenta  Germanics,  vol.  iii. 
See  Kopke,  De  Vita  Liutprandi  (1842). 

Livadia  (anc.  Lehadeia),  a town  of  Greece, 
60  miles  NW.  of  Athens,  destroyed  by  earthquake 
in  1894.  Pop.  5000.  From  it  the  northern  part  of 
modern  Greece  used  to  be  called  Livadia. 

Livadia,  the  name  of  an  estate,  with  a couple 
of  palaces  and  magnificent  gardens  and  vineyards, 
belonging  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  situated  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  30  miles  SE.  from 
Sebastopol.  The  entire  neighbourhood  is  sprinkled 
with  the  castles  and  villas  of  Russian  notabilities, 
who  come  here  for  sea-bathing  in  the  autumn. 

Liver.  The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the 
body.  It  weighs  from  3 to  4 lb.,  and  measures 
about  12  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  6 or  7 inches 
from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  border.  It  is 
situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and 
reaches  over  to  the  left ; being  thick  behind,  convex 
on  its  upper  surface,  where  it  lies  in  the  concavity 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  concave  below,  where  it  rests 
against  the  stomach,  colon,  and  right  kidney. 
This  lower  surface  presents  a fissure  dividing  the 
organ  into  a right  and  a left  lobe.  The  liver  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  live  ligaments.  Be- 
sides the  right  and  left  lobes,  there  are  three  smaller 
lobes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  organ  is,  however, 
made  up  of  the  right  lobe,  which  is  six  times  as 
large  as  the  left.  The  vessels  of  the  liver  are  the 
hepatic  artery,  which  comes  off  from  the  cceliac 
axis,  and  supplies  the  organ  with  nutrient  blood ; 
the  portal  vein,  which  conveys  to  the  liver  the 
venous  blood  of  the  intestines,  spleen,  and  stomach. 


and  from  which  (after  the  vessel  has  ramified  like 
an  artery)  the  hepatic  veins  arise  and  convey  the 
blood  from  the  liver  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

In  fact,  the  liver  is  a great  glandular  mass  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  veins  passing  from  the  stomach 


Fig.  1. — The  Liver  : 

A,  right  lobe  ; B,  left  lobe  ; a,  depression  for  colon ; 6,  depres- 
sion for  right  kidney  and  capsule ; cc,  coronary  ligament, 
inferior  layer ; dd,  surface  uncovered  by  peritoneum  ; e,  gall- 
bladder ; ff,  fissure  for  gall-bladder ; gg,  transverse  fissure ; 
ft,  lobulus  quadratus ; i,  umbilical  vein  ; j,  hepatic  duct ; ft, 
hepatic  artery ; I,  ductus  venosus ; mm,  fissure  for  ductus 
venosus ; n,  vena  portae ; o,  lobulus  caudatus ; p,  lobulus 
Spigelii : q,  inferior  vena  cava ; r,  fissure  for  inferior  vena 
cava  ; ss,  longitudinal  fissure. 


and  intestines  towards  the  heart.  The  blood,  laden 
with  nutritious  matter,  has  to  pass  through  the 
liver  before  it  can  get  into  the  general  circulation  ; 
in  its  passage  it  comes  into  intimate  relationship 
with  the  minute  hepatic  cells,  which  alter  its  con- 
stitution, abstracting  or  adding  various  constit- 
uents. The  bile  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  liver  cells,  which,  ob- 
taining their  raw  material  from 
the  blood,  secrete  this  fluid  into 
tiny  ducts  (drains).  These  join 
with  other  vessels  to  form  larger 
and  larger  ducts  (just  as  veins  join 
with  other  veins  to  form  larger 
vessels),  rvhich  finally  leave  the 
liver  and  pass  towards  the  gall- 
bladder. Here  the  Bile  (q.  v. ),  which 
is  constantly  secreted,  is  stored  up 
ready  to  be  discharged  into  the 
intestine  during  digestion.  The 
bile,  which  is  of  a brown,  or  in 
some  animals,  of  a green  colour,  is 
coloured  by  pigments  (bilirubin, 
biliverdin ),  which  are  undoubtedly 
decomposition  products  of  hsemo- 
globin,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Fig.  2. 
blood.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
which  contain  this  pigment  are 
continnally  suffering  dissolution, 
probably  the  old  and  useless  cells 
being  destroyed  within  the  body 
by  the  agency  of  other  cells. 

Whether  their  destruction  actually 
takes  place  within  the  liver  is  not  yet  absolutely 
certain,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  liver  removes  their 
colouring  matter  from  the  system.  Occasionally  it 
happens  that  the  liver  may  have  a heavier  task 
thrown  upon  it  than  it  can  undertake.  Thus,  a 
rapid  dissolution  of  corpuscles  may  take  place  from 
various  conditions ; for  instance,  there  may  be  an 
excess  of  blood  after  a bloodless  amputation,  where 
the  blood  of  a limb  before  the  operation  has  been 
driven  into  the  rest  of  the  body ; or,  again,  when 
the  blood  from  the  after-birth  has  been  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  body  of  a baby.  In  these  cases  the 
liver  may  be  unable  to  excrete  all  the  pigiuent  and 
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jaundice  will  arise.  A similar  condition  will  follow 
any  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  bile  from  the 
liver  ( gall-stone,  inflammation  of  ducts,  &c. ).  The 
already  secreted  bile  will  in  that  case  pass  back 
into  the  system  through  the  absorbent  lymphatics. 
In  the  bile  are  certain  organic  salts,  taurocholate 
and  glycocholate  of  sodium.  It  is  probable  that 
these  result  from  the  destruction  of  albumen,  per- 
haps that  of  the  I'ed  blood-corpuscles.  Of  these 
salts  and  their  r61e  in  the  economy  there  is  much 
to  be  learned ; they  are  probably  in  part  reabsorbed 
from  the  intestine  into  the  blood. 

These  functions  of  the  liver  commence  at  an 
early  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  excreted  bile 
accumulating  in  the  intestine,  and  forming  the 
greenish  substance,  meconium.  After  birth  the 
bile  may  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  an  excretion 
from  the  body,  but  as  performing  in  its  outward 
assage  through  tlie  intestine  the  part  of  an  aid  to 
igestion  and  absorption  ( see  Bile,  Digestion  ). 

But  the  liver  has  other  and  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant functions  to  perform.  It  is  a great  store- 
house of  food  material.  When  the  body  is  well 
nourished  the  liver  cells  store  a certain  quantity  of 
fat,  which  they  can  part  with  during  starvation. 
In  stall-fed  animals,  beer-drinkers,  &c.  the  liver 
is  loaded  with  fat,  while  the  liver  {pAtt  de  foie 
gras)  of  the  Strasbnrg  goose  is  a mass  of  fat,  with 
hardly  any  vestige  of  the  original  tissue  left. 

Claude  Bernard  was  the  discoverer  of  one  of  the 
greatest  functions  of  the  liver.  It  appears  that 
carbohydrates  and  juoteids  absorbed  in  a soluble 
form  into  the  blood  are,  for  the  most  part,  seized  by 
the  liver  and  prevented  from  entering  the  general 
circulation.  The  liver  retains  them  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  glycogen  or  animal  starch,  C12H20O1QH2O  ; 
and  after  a good  meal  as  much  as  6 per  cent,  of 
the  organ  may  consist  of  it  alone.  This  glycogen 
is  then  discharged  from  the  liver,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a soluble  sugar,  as  the  economy  is  in  need 
of  it.  We  have  here  a wonderful  provision  for 
regulating  the  food-supply  to  the  tissues,  for  it 
would  be  of  obvious  disadvantage  to  them  were 
they  inundated  with  pabulum  directly  after  each 
meal,  and  then  left  without  any  at  all.  Many 
parts  of  the  body,  the  muscles  for  instance,  are 
capable  of  storing  glycogen  on  their  own  account ; 
but  this  power  is  limited,  and  the  great  glycogen 
storehouse  is  the  liver. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  evidence 
that  proteid  substances  are  broken  down  in  the 
liver.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
proteid  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form 
of  urea,  which  substance,  as  has  experimentally 
been  shown,  has  its  primary  origin  in  the  liver 
itself.  If  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  injected 
tlirough  the  organ  it  is  converted  into  urea, 
which  appears  in  increased  quantity  in  the  blood, 
and  is  excreted  liy  the  kidneys.  After  a highly 
nitrogenous  diet  urea  in  like  manner  appears 
in  the  blood,  the  nitrogen  having  separated  from 
the  proteid  molecule.  In  birds  and  reptiles,  where 
the  nitrogen  waste  of  the  body  is  uiic  acid,  not 
urea,  the  former  substance  is  also  formed  by  the 
liver,  extirpation  of  the  organ  causing  a marked 
diminution  in  the  uric  acid  formation. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver.— The  liver,  like  other 
organs  of  the  body,  is  subject  to  disorder  and  dis- 
ease. It  is  subject  to  congestion  from  exposure  to 
cold,  and  it  is  certain  to  sutt'er  from  any  pro- 
longed violation  of  the  laws  of  dietetics.  The 
European  living  in  India  who  jiersists  in  the  food 
habits  of  a cold  climate,  although  he  lives  in 
a warm  one,  is  certain  to  develop  a ‘liver.’  The 
beer-drinker  acquires  a fatty  liver,  and  the  dram- 
drinker  an  organ  in  which  the  cellular  elements 
have  greatly  diminished,  the  mass  of  the  organ 
becoming  mere  fibrous  tissue.  The  most  important. 


because  the  commonest,  malady  connected  with 
disorder  of  the  liver  is  that  known  as  biliousness. 
The  acute  form,  or  ‘ bilious  attack,’  has  been 
shortly  noticed  under  Bile  ( q.  v. ) ; but  many 
persons  suffer  habitually  or  for  long  periods  from 
an  allied  condition.  The  symptoms  are  very 
various  ; but  the  most  common  are  dull  pain  with 
a feeling  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and 
pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  usually  worst  after 
meals ; a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  coated, 
yellowish  tongue,  dull  headache,  giddiness  ; some- 
times drowsiness,  sometimes  sleeplessness ; and 
generally  more  or  less  depression  of  spirits.  The 
condition  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  take 
too  much  or  too  rich  food  or  drink,  with  too  little 
exercise.  It  is  probably  caused  not  merely  by 
deficient  secretion  of  bile,  but  by  imperfect  per- 
formance of  the  other  functions  of  the  liver,  especi- 
ally the  disintegration  of  albuminoid  bodies.  For 
the  removal  of  the  condition  the  most  important 
measure  is  proper  regulation  of  the  patient’s 
habits.  Great  care  in  diet  must  be  enjoined, 
particularly  as  regards  alcoholic  drinks.  Of  these 
malt  liquors  and  sweet  or  strong  wines  are  the 
most  injurious ; but  it  is  generally  best  to  abstain 
from  them  altogether.  Rich  dishes  must  be 
avoided,  and  sugar  and  meat  be  taken  in  moderate 
amount.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  very  im- 
portant : riding  is  the  most,  walking  probably 
about  the  least,  useful  form.  With  regard  to 
drags,  mercuiials  (e.g.  blue  pill)  often  give  great 
relief ; but  their  habitual  use  is  dangerous.  A 
daily  draught  in  the  morning  of  some  saline 
aperient  is  generally  desirable  ; and  nitro-bydro- 
chloric  acid  in  small  doses,  with  some  bitter  tonic, 
is  often  very  useful.  Biliousness  seldom  seriously 
shortens  life,  but  it  often  grievously  interferes 
with  its  enjoyment,  and  with  the  power  of  doing 
work  with  any  vigour  or  satisfaction. 

Congestion  of  tlie  liver  occurs  in  at  least  some 
cases  of  biliousness,  and  in  inflammation  of  the 
organ ; but  also  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
heart  or  lungs  causing  interference  with  the  i-eturn 
of  blood  through  it.  In  long-standing  cases  of  this 
disease  the  substance  of  the  liver  presents  a pecu- 
liar mottled  appearance,  whence  it  is  failed  nutmeg 
liver. — Gall-stones  (see  Calculus)  and  Jaundice 
(q.v.)  have  already  been  considered. 

Acute  inflammation  (hepatitis)  and  abscess  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  especially 
pyaemia ; but  in  their  most  characteristic  form  they 
are  much  more  common  in  hot  countries,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  accompany  or  follow 
dysentery.  The  symptoms  are  extremely  variable  ; 
there  may  be  fever,  pain,  or  weight  in  the  liver  and 
right  shoulder,  and  disturbance  of  digestion  ; but  in 
some  cases  all  these  are  absent.  If  the  abscess  be 
in  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  liver,  its  presence  may 
be  indicated  by  liulging,  or  enlargement  with 
alteration  of  shape  of  the  organ  ; but  if  deeply 
seated  no  indication  of  its  presence  may  be  found. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  the  disease  some- 
times seems'  to  be  checked  by  the  administration  of 
large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  the  application  of 
poultices  or  hot  fomentations  ; and  even  when  an 
abscess  is  present  it  may  subside  spontaneously,  or 
may  discharge  through  lung,  stomach,  bowels,  or 
skin  with  a favourable  result.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  exceptional  ; and  the  introduction  of  the 
aspirator  and  of  antiseptic  methods  has  shown  that 
surgical  interference  in  such  cases  need  not  be 
dreaded  as  it  once  was.  Evacuation  and  opening 
of  liver  abscesses  have  in  fact  in  recent  years  saved 
many  lives  that  would  otherwise  in  all  probability 
have  been  sacrificed. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a curious  and 
hapjiily  rare  disease,  chiefly  affecting  young  women, 
in  which  rapid  and  intense  jaundice,  attended  by 
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severe  nervous  symptoms  ( heatlaclie,  delirium, 
coma,  &c.),  but  without  fever,  almost  invariably 
leads  to  a fatal  issue  in  a few  days.  After  death 
the  liver  is  found  much  diminished  in  size  ; and  its 
secreting  cells  are  reduced  to  a mass  of  oily  debris. 
The  symptoms  much  resemble  those  of  phosphorus 
poisoning  ; but  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  as  yet 
obscure. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  interstitial  hepatitis  {Gr. 
hirrhos,  ‘ yellowish  ’ ),  begins  as  an  iuHammatory 
affection,  in  which  lymph  (see  Inflammation)  is 
effused  in  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein.  The  smaller  branches 
become  obliterated  by  the  pressure,  and,  as  the 
lymph  subsequently  contracts,  larger  branches  of 
the  veins  and  ducts  become  strangulated,  and  the 
surface  of  the  organ  assumes  the  uneven  or  bossed 
appearance  known  as  hobnailed.  In  this  affection 
the  liver  is  probably  at  first  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  occasionally  remains  so,  but  in  general  as  the 
contraction  of  the  effusion  goes  on  it  at  length 
becomes  considerably  smaller  than  the  natural  size. 
The  ordinary  cause  of  this  disease  is  spirit-drinking, 
and  it  is  popularly  known  as  the  gin-drinker’s  liver. 
The  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  occasions 
the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ; 
and  this  effusion  often  goes  on  so  rapidly  as  soon 
to  for'ce  up  the  diajihragm  and  impede  respiration. 
The  loAver  extremities  may  become  anasarcous,  but 
the  arms  and  face  are  never  affected.  The  portal 
obstruction  often  also  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels  or  stomach.  In  a fully  developed 
case  of  cirrhosis  the  liver  is  so  altered  in  structure 
that  palliative  treatment  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
tempted. This  must  be  directed  to  the  relief  of 
the  dropsy,  and,  if  medicines  fail  to  remove  or 
diminish  it,  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
tapping ; but  the  disease  is  a very  hopeless  one. 

Amongst  the  other  affections  of  this  organ  are 
the  fattg  liver.  The  liver  in  this  case  is  much 
enlarged,  of  a jiale  colour,  and  rounded  at  the 
edges  ; the  disease  is  most  commonly  found  associ- 
ated with  phthisis  and  in  cases  of  general  obesity. 
Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  lardaceous  or  waxy 
liver  (see  Waxy  Disease).  Tubercle,  syphilitic 
disease,  and  different  forms  of  cancer,  generally 
secondary  to  cancer  elsewhere,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  this  organ.  It  is  also  much  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  Hydatids  ( q.  v. ). 

Liverpool,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  in  Lancashire,  is — if  we  include  Birken- 
head, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — the  second 
largest  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A port 
not  only  for  the  adjacent  manufacturing  districts, 
but  for  the  commerce  with  America,  it  ranks  in 
maritime  importance  before  the  metropolis  itself 
— a circumstance  due  to  its  position  on  the 
west  coast  of  England.  It  is  situated  at  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  distance  by  railway  from 
Manchester  (SCV  miles),  four  and  a quarter  hours 
from  London  (201  miles),  six  hours  from  Edin- 
burgh (220  miles),  and  seven  hours  by  rail  and 
steamer  from  Dublin.  The  rise  of  Liverpool  is 
remarkable.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  centtiry 
it  contained  only  840  inhabitants  and  168  cottages ; 
whilst  in  1561  its  population  was  only  690.  This 
decadence  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that 
though  the  town  was  represented  in  parliament 
in  1296  and  1306,  there  were  no  members  sum- 
moned between  the  last-named  date  and  1547. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Francis  Bacon 
(afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  Avas  IM.P.  for  Liver- 
pool in  the  years  1588-92.  It  was  not  until  1647 
that  Liverpool  was  made  a free  port  ( having  been 
subject  down  to  that  date  to  the  Chester  officers) ; 
and  it  was  not  erected  into  a separate  parish  until 
1697,  when  its  population  numbered  about  5000 
souls,  and  its  shipping  about  80  vessels.  Between  ' 
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1710  and  1760  its  population  increased  from  8160 
to  25,780,  and  its  commercial  navy  from  84  vessels 
to  1245.  In  1700  its  first  regular  dock  was  built 
on  the  site  where  the  custom-house  stands  at  the 
present  day.  From  1760  to  1800  the  population 
advanced  from  25,700  to  77,700  inhabitants,  the 
shipping  from  1200  vessels  to  5000,  and  the  amount 
of  dock-dues  collected  from  £2300  to  £28,300, 
nearly  twg-thirds  of  the  increase  taking  place 
during  tlie  last  fifteen  years  of  the  period.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  extraordinary  progi'ess  was  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  : the  consump- 
tion of  raw  cotton  having  risen  from  5,000,000 
lb.  in  1781  to  48,000,000  lb.  in  1801 ; while  the 
official  value  of  cotton  products  exported  had,  in  the 
meantime,  increased  from  £355,000  to  £7,051,000. 
Simultaneously  with  the  mechanical  revolution 
brought  about  by  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton, and  others,  there  came  an  increased  foreign 
trade,  and  an  augmented  inland  business,  owing 
to  the  opening  of  the  Bridgewater  (q.v. ) Canal  in 
1771.  About  the  same  period,  too,  a great  start 
was  given  to  the  shipbuilding  trade  of  the  port  by 
several  extensive  orders  received  from  government : 
some  15  vessels  of  war  being  launched  between 
1777  and  1782,  of  very  considerable  tonnage,  and 
ranging  between  16  and  50  guns.  Liverpool  as  the 
leading  port  connected  with  the  African  trade, 
almost  monopolised  the  traffic  in  slaves  between 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  &c.  As  late  as  1807 
her  shipowners  had  185  vessels  engaged  in  the 
business,  capable  of  carrying  about  44,000  slaves. 
By  the  close  of  the  last  century  Liverpool  had  far 
outstripped  Bristol  in  commercial  importance. 

But  great  as  was  the  progress  made  during  the 
closing  twenty  years  of  the  18th  century,  it  was  far 
exceeded  in  the  19th;  in  1881  the  population  with- 
in the  municipal  boundary  was  552,508,  and  within 
the  parliamentary  boundary  601,050.  In  the  next 
decade  there  was  however  an  apparent  decrease, 
the  population  of  the  city  at  the  census  of  1891, 
after  some  readjustment  of  areas,  was  517,951,  and 
of  the  parliamentary  borough,  584,471.  Adding  to 
this  the  population  of  Birkenhead  (q.v.),  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  get  684,328  ; so  that, 
with  other  adjoining  places,  the  total  population  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  about 
700,000.  A ^■ery  large  number  of  merchants, 
brokers,  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  working-men, 
whose  daily  occupations  are  in  Liverpool,  have 
their  residences  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river. 
The  passenger  traffic  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river  averages  69,000  per  day,  of  which  44,000  are 
by  the  various  ferries  and  25,000  through  the  Mersey 
railway  tunnel.  The  progress  in  population  and 
tonnage  compares  as  follows  : 

Population. 


Liverpool, 

&c. 

Birkenhead, 

&c. 

Total. 

Shipping. 

Tons. 

Dock  Dues. 
£. 

1781.. 

..  39,000 

1,500 

40,500 

200,000 

5,000 

1801.. 

..  85,300 

3,100 

88,400 

459,700 

28,300 

1821. . 

..144,700 

4,700 

149,400 

839,800 

94,500 

1841 . . 

..311,700 

21,900 

333,600 

2,425,400 

175,500 

1861 . . 

..477,000 

73,000 

550,000 

4,997,200 

444,4U0 

1881. . 

..086,400 

103,400 

789,800 

7,893,900 

705,600 

1891.. 

..730,000 

130,500 

860,500 

9,772,500 

1,117,900 

The  figures  include  the  suburbs  of  both  places.  Of 
the  entire  population  it  is  estimated  that  150,000 
are  Irish  and  about  the  same  number  Welsh. 

The  effect  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  on  the 
trade  of  Liverpool  has  not  been  so  injurious  as  was 
at  one  time  expected.  It  does  not  follow  that  what 
Manchester  secures  Liverpool  loses  ; and  the  more 
economical  management  of  the  Dock  Estate,  and 
the  reduced  railway  charges  which  the  competition 
of  the  canal  enforces,  may  in  the  long-run  actually 
bring  more  business  to  Liverpool. 

In  1894  the  total  tonnage  of  ships  that  entered 
I and  cleared  at  Liverpool  (excluding  coastwise  sail- 
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ings)  was  10,489,578,  as  compared  with  14,433,580 
at  London,  and  10,478,391  at  Cardiff.  Tlie  imports 
of  colonial  and  foreign  merchandise  at  Liverpool 
show  a value  of  £95,630,489 ; the  exports  of  home 
jnoduce  to  foreign  ports,  £78,080,359,  and  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce,  £1,254,037.  The  whole 
foreign  trade  of  Liverpool  in  1895  was  £186,250,875, 
as  compared  with  a total  at  London  of  £224,718,326; 
all  other  ports  dividing  amongst  them  the  re- 
maining 40  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the 
whole  country.  Liverpool  accounts  for  about 
one-liftli  of  the  British  tonnage,  one -tenth  of 
tlie  foreign,  and  one-sixth  of  the  total,  and  only 
falls  behind  London  in  respect  of  the  foreign. 
Liverpool  ligures  for  one-fourth  of  the  imports, 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  exports,  and  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  145  million  cwt.  of  bread-stuffs 
imported,  28  million  came  through  Liverpool ; as 
did  also  million  out  of  6 million  cwt.  of  bacon, 
hams,  beef,  pork,  and  lard  ; 3 million  out  of  6 
million  cwt.  of  rice ; 6^  million  out  of  17|  million 
cwt.  of  unrefined  sugar ; and  23  million  out  of  46 
million  lb.  tobacco.  Liverpool  shipped  £46,342,000 
out  of  £71,986,000  worth  of  cotton  products  ex- 
ported ; £9,232,000  out  of  £25,006,000  worth  of 
woollens ; £2,942,000  out  of  £5,552,000  worth  of 
linens;  £11,705,000  out  of  £30,866,000  worth  of 
metals ; £4,502,000  out  of  £12,939,000  worth  of 
machinery;  and  £1,489,000  out  of  £3,168,000 
worth  of  hardware  and  cutlery. 

This  gigantic  trade  has  given  rise  to  the 
magnificent  system  of  docks  extending  along  the 
margin  of  the  river  for  a distance  of  nearly  6^ 
miles,  containing  25  miles  of  quay-S]3ace  and  380 
acres  of  water-space,  besides  9 miles  of  quay- 
space  and  164  acres  of  water-space  at  Birkenhead, 
making  a total  of  34  miles  and  544  acres  respec- 
tively. There  are  also  17  acres  of  water-space  in 
the  docks  worked  by  the  various  canal  companies, 
and  there  are  besides  14,920  feet  of  graving-docks, 
of  which  2430  feet  are  in  Birkenhead.  The  total 
area  of  the  Dock  Estate  is  1083  acres  in  Liverpool 
and  506  acres  in  Birkenhead.  The  whole  of  the 
docks  (except  the  Salthouse,  King’s,  and  part  of 
the  George’s  and  Queen’s)  have  been  built  since 
1812,  and  are  regarded  as  amongst  the  greatest 
engineering  triumphs  of  the  19th  century.  Several 
of  the  docks  are  enclosed  with  lar^e  warehouses  : 
the  erection  of  those  round  the  Albert  Dock  cost 
£358,000.  The  dock  itself  cost  £141,000.  The 
warehouses  round  the  Waterloo  Dock  contain 
large  grain-elevators,  which  are  a wonder  in  them- 
selves. For  the  accommodation  of  the  river  traffic 
(passenger,  goods,  and  mails)  there  is  a floating 
landing-stage,  2063  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide, 
with  seven  large  bridges  connecting  it  with  the 
shore  ; also  a floating  bridge,  550  feet  long  and  35 
feet  wide,  by  means  of  which  an  easy  incline  for 
carriage  traffic  is  maintained  at  all  stages  of  the 
tide.  The  steamer  traffic,  conducted  by  regular 
liners  with  every  port  of  imj)ortance  in  the  u orld, 
draws  large  numbers  of  emigrant  and  other 
passengers  to  the  town.  The  total  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  Dock  Estate  is  £17,088,683. 
See  the  article  Dock. 

Of  the  seven  railways  in  direct  connection  with 
the  city,  the  North-Western,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  Midland  have  handsome  passenger 
stations,  and  numerous  goods  stations  are  spread 
over  the  town  and  on  the  line  of  docks.  There  are 
live  tunnels  under  the  town.  The  Mersey  railway 
tunnel,  1230  yards  long,  connecting  Liverpool  with 
Birkenhead,  was  begun  in  1881,  and  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1886.  The  capital  invested  in 
the  Mersey  Railway  amounts  to  £2,224,000. 
Number  of  passengers  in  1890,  9,318,235.  Prior  to 
1857  the  water-sujjply  of  the  town  was  derived 


chiefly  from  the  works  at  Bootle  and  Harring- 
ton. In  1850  steps  were  taken  to  erect  the  works 
at  Revington  (near  Bolton),  which  were  opened  in 
1857.  In  1881  the  foundation  of  new  water-works 
was  laid  at  Lake  Vj-rnwy,  about  25  miles  from 
Oswestry  and  45  miles  in  a straight  line  from 
Liverpool.  Liverpool  has  several  extensive  ship- 
building-yards, iron  and  brass  foundries,  chain- 
cable  and  anchor  smithies,  engine-works,  tar  and 
turpentine  distilleries,  rice  and  flour  mills,  tobacco, 
cigar,  and  soap  manufactories,  breweries,  sugar- 
refineries,  roperies,  glass-works,  chronometer  and 
watch  manufactories. 

The  architecture  of  the  town  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centviry, 
and  it  now  possesses  many  fine  thoroughfares, 
thronged  with  numerous  splendid  edifices.  The 
domed  Town-hall,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  was 
originally  built  in  1754,  but  has  since  been  con- 
siderably enlarged.  St  George’s  Hall  is  a grand 
building  in  the  Grteco-Roman  style,  nearly  500 
feet  long,  built  between  1838  and  1854.  It  com- 
prises the  assize  court,  a great  hall  169  feet  in 
length,  87  feet  in  width,  and  74  to  82  feet  high  ; 
and  a smaller  concert-room.  The  organ  in  the 
great  hall  cost  £10,000,  and  the  entire  building 
£330,000.  Municipal  Offices,  Custom-house,  Sailors’ 
Home,  Police-courts,  Workhouses,  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses, Water-works,  and  Gas-offices  are  als6  note- 
worthy. The  Free  Library  and  Museum,  opened 
in  I860,  and  presented  to  the  town  by  Sir  William 
Brown,  cost  £40,000  ; with  it  are  incorporated  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  presented  by  the 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  presented  by  Mr  Mayer.  Other  in- 
stitutions are  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  presented 
by  Sir  A.  B.  Walker,  Bart. , at  a cost  of  £35,000 ; 
the  Picton  Reading-room,  erected  by  the  corporation 
at  a cost  of  £25,000  ; the  Botanic  Gardens,  Observ- 
atory, the  Liverpool  College,  Liverpool  Institute, 
Queen’s  College,  Medical  Institute,  Royal  Institu- 
tion, the  various  schools  attached  to  the  national 
and  other  churches.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Exchange,  Lyceum,  and  Athenaeum,  news-rooms 
and  libraries,  and  numerous  associations  devoted 
to  commercial,  political,  philosophical,  scientific, 
and  religious  affairs.  University  College,  on  the 
model  of  Owens  College,  was  inaugurated  in  1882  ; 
the  endowment  is  over  £125,000.  The  college, 
affiliated  to  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester 
(see  Owens  College),  had,  in  1890,  sixteen  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  in  the  literature  and  science 
department,  and  fourteen  chairs  in  the  medical 
department.  There  are  about  one  hundred  chari- 
table institutions  in  the  city.  There  are  some  270 
churches  and  chapels,  of  which  92  belong  to  the 
Established-  Church,  29  to  Roman  Catholics,  25  to 
Welsh  Nonconformists,  24  to  Presbyterians,  21  to 
Wesleyans,  18  to  Methodists,  17  to  Baptists,  14  to 
Independents,  and  30  to  various  bodies,  including 
6 Unitarian  chapels,  3 synagogues,  a Friends’ 
meeting-house,  and  a Greek  church.  The.  see  of 
Liverpool  was  created  in  1880,  with  an  endowment 
of  £100,000,  raised  by  public  subscription.  There 
are  seven  cemeteries,  only  one  of  which  is  situated 
within  the  city. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits 
are  also  veiy  fine  and  numerous.  Amongst  them 
are  the  Exchange,  Liverpool  and  London  In.surance 
Chambers,  Royal  Insurance,  and  Queen  Insur- 
ance buildings  (all  local  companies),  and  many 
others.  The  Exchange  was  originally  built  in 
1803-8,  but  was  rebuut  and  enlarged  in  1864-67.' 
The  cost  of  the  new  building,  which  stands  upon 
about  two  acres  of  ground,  was  about  £600,000. 
The  general  merchants  and  brokers,  shipowners 
and  brokers,  metal  merchants  and  brokers,  wool 
brokers,  leather  brokers,  &c.  meet  daily  in  the 
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news-room — 175  feet  long,  90  feet  wide,  and  50  feet 
high.  The  cotton  merchants  and  brokers  meet 
(according  to  the  custom  of  nearly  a century)  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  spacious  area  or  ‘ flags.’  The 
style  of  the  building  is  French  Renaissance.  Of 
clubs  there  are  the  Reforjn,  Junior  Reform,  Con- 
servative, Palatine,  Exchange,  &c.  There  are 
fourteen  banks  in  the  town,  and  several  of  them 
are  possessed  of  very  large  and  handsome  business 
remises.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  the 
ranch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Liver- 
pool, Union,  North-Western,  Parr’s,  District, 
Commercial,  National  Provincial,  and  North 
and  South  Wales  banks.  Of  monuments  the 
chief  are  those  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert, 
William  IV.,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Huskisson,  and 
Beaconsfield,  besides  several  in  the  Town-hall, 
St  George’s  Hall,  Free  Library,  and  parks.  The 
parks  are  eight  in  number — the  Stanley,  Sefton, 
Prince’s,  Botanic,  Kensington,  Newsham,  Sheil, 
and  Wavertree. 

The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
for  general  agricultural  produce,  and  Tuesday  and 
Friday  for  corn.  The  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle 
are  held  July  25th  and  November  11th.  The 
corn  trade  transacts  its  business  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, Brunswick  Street,  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive market  for  the  cattle-dealers  in  Kensington. 
For  agricultural  produce  there  is  the  Northern 
Hay  Market.  For  edibles  of  all  kinds  there  are 
St  John’s,  and  St  James’s,  Gill  Street,  and  St 
Martin’s  markets.  There  are  six  daily  (four 
morning  and  two  evening)  and  four  weekly  news- 
papers, besides  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Bill  of 
Entry,  exclusively  devoted  to  shipping  matters, 
thi'ee  weekly  literary  periodicals,  and  one  scientific 
monthly  magazine.  Since  1885  Liverpool  returns 
nine  members  to  parliament. 

The  name  Liverpool  first  occurs  in  a deed  of 
1190  : the  etymology  is  not  improbably  the  Cymric 
Llyvrpivl,  ‘ the  expanse  at  the  pool,’  or  ‘ the  pool  at 
the  confluence.’  The  Derby  (Stanley)  and  Sefton 
(Molyneux)  families,  whose  mansions  are  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  have  from  the  earliest 
times  been  intimately  connected  with  the  borough 
and  city.  Several  members  of  both  families  served 
the  office  of  mayor  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries.  Amongst  other  worthies,  natives  of  the 
town,  may  be  mentioned  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  tlie 
eminent  astronomer ; George  Stubbs,  eminent  as 
an  animal  painter ; John  Deare,  sculptor ; John 
Sadler,  inventor  of  painting  on  pottery ; Peter 
Letherland,  inventor  of  the  patent  lever  watch ; 
Mrs  Hemans,  the  poetess ; Benjamin  Spence, 
sculptor ; and  William  Roscoe,  poet,  historian, 
and  banker.  Other  ‘Liverpudlians’  of  eminence 
in  various  departments  of  life  were  Viscount 
Cardwell,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  General  Earle,  Mr 
Gladstone,  Sir  James  Picton,  A.  H.  Clough, 
Meadows  Taylor,  the  actor  Sothern,  Ansdell, 
Gunter,  Waterhouse,  A.  W.  Hunt,  Walter  Crane, 
W.  S.  Jevons,  and  the  new  ‘ Liverpool  school  ’ — 
a term  held  to  comprise  J.  A.  Noble,  William 
Watson,  Hall  Caine,  R.  Le  Gallienne,  and  others. 

See  Baines,  History  of  the  Commerce  and  Toion  of 
Liverpool  (1852) ; Picton,  Memorials  of  Liverpool  (2  vols. 
1878 ; 2d  ed.  1876 ) ; and  The  Cotton  Trade  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a History  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Market, 
by  the  writer  of  the  present  article  (1886). 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
Earl  of,  statesman,  was  born  7th  June  1770,  the 
son  of  the  first  Earl  ( 1727-1808 ).  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
entered  parliament  in  1791  as  member  for  Rye. 
Like  his  father  he  was  a Tory,  but  with  Liberal 
ideas  on  trade  and  finance.  In  1794  he  became  a 
member  of  the  India  Board,  and  in  1801  foreign 
secretary  in  the  Addington  ministry,  when  lie 
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negotiated  the  unpopular  treaty  of  Amiens.  In 
1803  he  was  created  Lord  Hawkesbnry,  and  on 
Pitt’s  return  to  power  he  went  to  the  Home  Office, 
as  it  was  thought  desirable  he  should  continue  to 
lead  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  death  of  Pitt 
he  was  invited  to  form  an  administration,  but 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  schism  in  the  Tory 
jjarty.  In  1807,  however,  he  again  took  the  Home 
Office,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  next  year 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Lii'erpool.  In  Per- 
ceval’s ministry  of  1809  he  was  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies,  and  in  this  capacity  was  charged 
with  pusillanimity  in  connection  with  the  Penin- 
sular war.  After  the  assassination  of  Perceval  in 
1812  Lord  Liverpool  formed  an  administration 
which  it  was  predicted  would  not  last  for  six 
months,  but  which  in  fact  existed  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  then  fell  only  through  the  illness  of  the 
premier  himself.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  Liver- 
pool ministry  (1812-22)  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised. The  partition  of  Saxony,  the  abandonment 
of  Poland,  the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
Austrian  establishment  in  Italy,  the  alleged 
connivance  of  England  in  the  supirression  of  the 
revolutionary  agitation  in  Naples,  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  finances,  the  increase  in  the  duty  on 
foreign  corn,  the  coercive  measures  adopted  for 
dealing  with  discontent  in  England,  are  all  pointed 
to  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  incapacity  or  despotic 
sympathies  of  the  English  government  of  this 
period.  Lord  Liverpool  himself  was  a Free  Trader, 
and  regarded  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  as  merely  an 
experiment ; and  when  he  was  joined  by  Huskisson 
and  Canning  he  began  to  liberalise  the  taidff.  He 
also  desired  to  retain  a portion  of  the  property  tax, 
which  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  fresh 
taxes  ; and,  as  it  only  affected  men  with  incomes  of 
upwards  of  £200  per  annum,  its  retention  would 
have  been  a distinct  boon  to  the  working-classes. 
But  Whigs  and  Tories  alike  opposed  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  blunder  of  the  sinking  fund.  Lord 
Liverpool’s  financial  policy  generally  M^as  of  a 
sound  and  enlightened  character ; and  his  admin- 
istration was  an  economical  one.  As  a states- 
man, his  chief  title  to  remembrance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  united  the  old  and  the  new  Tories  at  a 
critical  period,  arid  in  a manner  which  neither 
Canning  nor  Wellington  could  accomplish.  On 
February  17,  1827,  he  was  stiicken  with  apoplexy, 
but  he  remained  nominally  prime-minister  until 
April,  when  Canning  formed  a new  government. 
He  died  4th  December  1828.  See  the  Life  by  C. 
D.  Yonge  (3  vols.  1868). 

Liver-rot.  See  Fluke. 

Liverworts  (Hepaticm)  are  green  flowerless 
plants  closely  allied  to  mosses.  They  grow  pro- 
fusely on  damp  rocks,  not  unfrequently  on  leaves 
and  stems  in  moist  tropical  regions,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  water.  The  majority  are  prostrate 
creepers,  but  others  raise  themselves  in  upright 
leafy  growths,  intermediate  between  the  wholly 
leaf-like  Thallophytes  (e.g.  seaweeds)  and  the 
higher  Cormojjhytes  (e.g.  fern)  in  which  distinct 
stem-structures  are  developed.  There  is  a marked 
tlifference  in  structure  hetAveen  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  : thus,  the  former  turned  towards 
the  light  bears  chimney -like  openings  [stomata], 
while  the  under  side  next  the  substratum  gives  off 
attaching  and  absorbing  unicellular  outgrowths 
( rhizoids ) which  are  physiologically  comparable  to 
the  roots  of  higher  plants.  If  a young  plant  float- 
ing in  water  be  illumined  Avholly  from  beneath, 
the  rhizoids  will  develop  on  the  upper  surface — i.e. 
aAvay  from  the  light  as  usual.  The  growth  is 
usually  forked  or  dichotomous,  and  is  often  re- 
markably profuse  by  the  moist  river-side  or  in  the 
damp  greenhouse.  The  plants  die  aAvay  behind 
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as  they  push  ahead  M'ith  fresh  growth,  and  apart 
from  this  they  multiply  asexually  by  means  of 
detachable  clumps  of  cells  (or  gemmce),  which  are 
often  formed  in  special  cups  on  the  upper  surface. 


Life-history  of  Liverwort  (Marchantia  polymorpha)  : 

1 and  2,  developing  thallus ; 2 shows  the  cup  with  gemms ; 
3,  section  across  thallus,  showing  chimney-shaped  stoma  and 
green  cells  under,  and  mucilage  cell  on  left ; 4,  male  hats ; 
5.  development  of  antheridia ; 6,  antheridium  nearly  ripe  ; 7, 
antherozoid ; 8,  female  hat ; 9,  10,  archegonia  before  fertilisa- 
tion ; 11,  12,  13,  fertilised  egg  dividing  ; 14,  immature  sporo- 
gonium,  containing  spores  and  elaters. 

Like  the  Hydra  among  animals,  liverworts  may  be 
artificially  propagated  by  being  cut  into  fragments, 
and  they  have  remarkable  powers  of  surviving  pro- 
longed desiccation. 

On  the  vegetative  thallus  male  and  female  hats 
or  reproductive  organs  are  borne,  on  the  same  or  on 
different  plants,  often  with  a quaint  umbrella-like 
or  mushroom-like  form.  From  a female  cell  fer- 
tilised by  an  actively  motile  male  element  there 
arises  a new  spore-bearing  generation,  but  this,  as 
in  mosses,  remains  connected  with  the  sexual  plant. 
Within  the  spore-cases  of  the  spore-producing 
generation  there  are  long  spring-like  cells  {elaters), 
which  twist  and  untwist  as  moisture  is  absoi  bed  or 
given  off,  and  in  so  doing  help  to  scatter  the  ripe 
spores.  From  the  latter  the  new  liverworts  are 
established,  the  life-history  thus  illustrating  the 
usual  alternation  of  generations  between  oophyte 
and  sporophyte.  The  class  Hepaticse  includes  five 
orders:  (1)  Jungermanniaeete — e.g.  Jungermannia 
and  Pellia  ; (2)  Monocleacete — e.g.  Monoclea  ; (3) 
Anthocerotefe — e.g.  Anthoceros  ; (4)  Eicciacese — 
e.g.  Kiccia  and  Riella — the  latter  remarkable  for 
its  submerged  but  erect  thallus,  which  forms  a con- 
tinuous spiral  round  a central  axis  ; (5)  Marchan- 
tiaceae — e.g.  Marchantia,  Lunularia,  and  Fegatella. 
The  abundant  Marchantia  polymorpha.  is  a con- 
venient type  for  the  practical  study  of  the  class. 
See  Bennett  and  Murray,  Handbook  of  Crypito- 
gamic  Botany  (Lond.  1889). 

Livery  (through  the  French  from  Lat.  liber  are, 
‘to  deliver’),  a word  derived  from  the  custom 
which  prevailed  under  the  Merovingian  and  Car- 
lovingian  kings  of  delivering  splendid  habits  to 
the  members  of  their  households  on  great  festivals. 
In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  wearing  of  livery  was 
not  as  now  confined  to  domestic  servants.  The 
duke’s  son,  as  page  to  the  prince,  wore  the  prince’s 
livery,  the  earl’s  son  bore  the  duke’s  colours  and 
badge,  the  son  of  the  esquire  wore  the  livery  of 
the  knight,  and  the  son  of  the  gentleman  that  of 
the  esquire.  Cavaliers  wore  the  livery  of  their 
mistresses.  There  was  also  a large  class  of  armed 
retainers  in  livery  attached  to  many  of  the  more 
powerful  nobles.  The  livery  colours  of  a family 
are  taken  from  their  armorial  bearings,  being 
generally  the  tincture  of  the  field  and  that  of  the 
principal  charge,  or  the  two  tinctures  of  the  field 
are  taken  instead  where  it  has  two.  They  are 
taken  from  the  first  quarter  in  case  of  a quartered 


shield.  These  same  colours  are  alternated  in  the 
‘ wreath  ’ on  which  the  crest  stands.  The  royal 
family  of  England  have  sometimes  adopted  colours 
varying  from  the  tinctures  of  the  arms.  The  Plan- 
tagenets  had  scarlet  and  white;  the  House  of  York, 
murrey  and  blue  ; white  and  blue  were  adopted  by 
tbe  House  of  Lancaster ; white  and  green  by  the 
Tudors  ; yellow  and  red  by  the  Stuarts,  and  by 
William  III. ; and  scarlet  and  blue  by  the  House 
of  Hanover.  An  indispensable  part  of  the  livery 
in  former  times  was  the  Badge  (q.v. ). 

The  freemen  of  the  75  city  guilds  or  corporations 
which  embrace  the  difterent  trades  of  London  are 
called  liverymen,  because  entitled  to  wear  the  livery 
of  their  respective  companies.  In  former  times  the 
wardens  of  the  companies  used  yearly  to  deliver  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  certain  sums,  twenty  shillings  of 
which  was  given  to  individ\jals  who  petitioned  for 
tlie  money  to  enable  them  to  procure  sufficient 
cloth  for  a suit,  and  the  companies  prided  them- 
selves on  the  sq)lendid  appearance  which  their 
liveries  made  in  the  civic  train.  Till  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832,  the  liverymen  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament 
for  the  City.  The  twelve  chief  corporations  are 
the  Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Gold- 
smiths, Skinners,  Merchant  Tailors,  Haberdashers, 
Salters,  Ironmongers,  Vintners,  and  Clothworkers. 
A royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  City  companies  in  1880,  when  their  charitable 
or  trust  income  was  returned  at  £200,000  a year, 
their  corporate  income  at  upwards  of  £550,000,  and 
the  capital  value  of  their  property  (in  the  City,  in 
the  funds,  in  estates  all  over  England  and  in 
Ulster)  at  £15,000,000.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
hosjjitality  exercised  by  the  companies  was  esti- 
mated at  £100,000 ; and  of  the  20,000  hereditary 
members  about  12,000  were  said  to  belong  to  the 
working-classes.  The  commission’s  gigantic  Report 
was  issued  in  1884. 

Liviiig.stoii.  See  Guatemala. 

Livingston,  an  eminent  American  family, 
descended  lineally  from  the  fifth  Lord  Livingston, 
the  guardian  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  from 
his  grandson,  the  Rev\  John  Livingston  (1603- 
72),  minister  of  Ancrum  in  Teviotdale,  who  was 
banished  for  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Charles  II.,  and  from  1663  was  pastor  of  the 
Scots  kirk  at  Rotterdam.  His  son  Robert  was 
born  at  Ancrum  in  1654,  went  to  America  in  1673, 
settled  at  Albany,  and  received  a grant  of  a vast 
tract  of  land,  which  he  had  erected  into  tlie  manor 
and  lordship  of  Livingston.  He  died  in  1725. 
One  of  his  grandsons  was  Philip  Livingston  (1716- 
78),  who  sat  in  the  first  Continental  congress, 
and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Another  was  AVilliam  Livingston 
(1723-90),  the  ‘ Don  Quixote  of  the  Jerseys,’ who 
was  the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1776-90), 
and  conspicuous  for  the  energy  and  ability  of  his 
administration.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
family,  however,  were  the  brothers  Robert  R.  and 
Edward  Livingston,  great-grandsons  of  the  first 
Robert. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  27th  November  1746,  graduated  at  King’s 
(now  Columbia)  College  in  1765,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1773.  Sent  to  congress  in  1775,  he 
was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. When  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New  York  was  settled  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, a dignity  he  retained  till  1801.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Paris  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  and 
successfully  negotiated  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  He  enabled  Fulton  to  construct 
his  first  steamer,  and  introduced  in  America  the 
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use  of  sulphate  of  lime  as  a manure,  and  the 
merino  sheep,  and  in  many  other  ways  distin- 
guished himself  as  a national  benefactor.  He  died 
on  26th  February  1813.  There  is  a biography  by 
F.  De  Peyster  (New  York,  1876). 

Edward  Livingston,  jurist  and  statesman,  was 
born  at  Clermont,  New  York,  26th  May  1764,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1781.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1785,  and  soon  obtained  an  e.vtensive 
practice.  He  had  spent  his  youth  among  the 
founders  of  American  independence,  all  of  whom  he 
had  known  as  visitors  of  his  father — a justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court — and  he  at  once  attained 
a prominent  position.  He  sat  in  congress  from  1795 
to  1801,  when  he  became  U.S.  district  attorney  for 
New  York,  and  mayor  of  New  York  city ; but  in 
1803,  owing  to  the  misappropriations  of  a subordi- 
nate, he  found  himself  considerably  in  debt  to  the 
federal  government.  He  at  once  handed  over  his 
whole  property  to  his  creditors,  threw  up  both  his 
appointments,  and  resolved  to  quit  New  York. 
Louisiana  had  just  been  annexed  to  the  United 
States  through  his  brother’s  negotiations ; and  in 
1804  he  settled  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  at  once 
obtained  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.  During  the 
second  war  with  England  he  was  aide-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  General  Jackson  ; and  from  1822  to 
1829  he  represented  New  Orleans  in  congress.  In 
1823-24  Livingston  was  employed  in  reducing  to 
system  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana — for  which  task 
his  wide  acquaintance  with  jurisprudence  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fitted.  He  was  also  commissioned 
to  prepare  a new  criminal  code,  and  in  a prelimin- 
ary treatise  he  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
he  was  to  proceed.  He  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  a penitentiary  system, 
which  at  once  drew  general  attention  to  his  labours. 
His  book  was  reprinted  in  London,  translated  into 
French,  and  was  very  favourably  received  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  His  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments  was  completed,  but  not 
directly  adojited.  Livingston  was  elected  in  1829 
to  tbe  United  States  senate,  and  in  1831  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  France  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  payment  of  the  indemnity 
on  account  of  French  spoliations.  He  died  on 
23d  May  1836.  See  the  Life  by  C.  H.  Hunt  (New 
York,  1864). 

Livingstone,  David,  missionary  and  traveller, 
was  born  at  Blantyre  in  Lanarkshire,  19th  Marcli 
1813.  His  parents,  who  were  in  humble  life,  were 
of  devout  and  exemplary  character ; his  father  in 
particular  being  a great  reader,  especially  of  travels 
and  missionary  intelligence,  and  much  interested 
in  the  enterprise  of  the  19th  century.  At  the  age 
of  ten  David  became  a worker  in  a cotton-factory 
at  Blantyre,  and  continued  in  that  laborious 
occupation  for  fourteen  years.  His  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  read  all  that  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on ; he  used  also  to  attend  a night-class, 
after  the  long  hours  of  the  factory,  for  the  study  of 
Latin.  The  reading  of  Dick’s  Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State  was  not  only  the  means  of  a profound 
impression  on  his  own  mind,  but  kindled  the  desire 
to  devote  his  life  as  a missionary  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
medical  training  to  a missionary,  he  resolved  to 
qualify  himself  in  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other 
attainments  looked  for  in  a missionary.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  having  accepted  the 
offer  of  his  services,  he  went  to  London  to  complete 
his  studies.  His  first  desire  Avas  to  labour  in 
China,  but,  war  having  broken  out  between  that 
country  and  Great  Britain,  this  wish  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  The  Rev.  Robert  Moffat’s  visit  at  this 
time  to  England  turned  many  hearts  to  Africa — 
Livingstone’s  among  the  rest ; ultimately  he  was 
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appointed  to  that  field,  and,  having  been  ordained 
on  20th  November  1840,  he  set  sail  for  Africa, 
reaching  Lattakoo  or  Kuruman,  Moffat’s  settle- 
ment, on  31st  July  1841. 

For  several  years  Livingstone  laboured  as  a 
missionary  in  tlie  Bechuana  country,  at  Mabotse, 
Chonuana,  and  Kolobeng,  places  that  were  chosen 
by  him  just  because  they  were  in  the  heart  of 
heathenism.  The  conversion  of  Sechele,  chief  of 
the  Bakwains,  and  several  of  his  tribe  was  a great 
encouragement.  Repulsed  by  the  Boers  in  an 
efi’ort  to  plant  native  missionaries  in  the  Transvaal, 
he  directed  his  steps  northivard,  discovered  Lake 
Ngami,  and  found  the  country  there  traversed  by 
fine  rivers  and  inhabited  by  a dense  population. 
His  anxiety  to  benefit  this  region  led  finally  to  his 
undertaking  to  explore  the  whole  country  west- 
wards to  the  Atlantic  at  St  Paul  de  Loanda  and 
eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Quilimane.  Liv- 
ingstone had  married  at  Mabotse  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Moffat,  and  now  he  found 
it  necessary  to  send  her,  Avith  their  children,  to 
England,  tliat  he  might  be  free  for  this  vast  and 
perilous  undertaking.  To  accomplish  it  occupied 
from  8th  June  1852,  Avhen  he  left  CapetoAvn,  to 
26th  May  1856,  Avhen  he  arrived  at  Quilimane. 
This  journey  Avas  accomplished  Avith  a mere  handful 
of  folloAvers,  and  a mere  pittance  of  stores,  amid 
sicknesses  and  other  bodily  troubles,  perils,  and 
difficulties  AvithPut  number.  But  a vast  amount 
of  valuable  information  Avas  gathered  respecting 
the  country  and  its  products,  its  geography  and 
natural  history,  the  native  tribes,  the  regions  that 
Avere  favourable  to  health,  and  some  great  natural 
Avonders,  such  as  the  Zambesi  Falls.  Livingstone, 
hoAvever,  found  that  the  London  Missionary  Society 
Avere  not  Avilling  that  he  should  be  to  so  large  an 
extent  an  explorer,  and  some  time  after  returning 
to  Britain  he  resigned  his  office  as  one  of  their 
missionaries. 

At  home  Livingstone  Avas  Avelcomed  Avith  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm,  receiving  the  acknoAvledg- 
ments  and  honours  of  scientific  societies,  universi- 
ties, toAvn-councils,  and  other  public  bodies  in  every 
quarter  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  these  tokens 
of  honour  the  fifteen  months  spent  at  home  Avere 
signalised  by  three  things  : the  Avriting  of  his  book. 
Missionary  Travels  (1857),  which  Avas  received  Avith 
the  liveliest  interest ; his  visit  to  Cambridge,  aAvak- 
ening  the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the  students,  and 
leading  to  the  formation  afteiAA'ards  of  the ‘Uni- 
versities Mission;’  and  his  appointment  by  Her 
Majesty’s  government  as  chief  of  an  expedition  for 
exploring  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
regions  adjacent. 

On  this  expedition  Livingstone  set  out  on  10th 
March  1858.  While  successful  in  many  Avays,  it 
led  to  not  a little  disappointment.  Livingstone 
explored  the  Zambesi,  the  Shire,  and  the  Rovuma  ; 
discovered  lakes  ShiiAva  and  Nyassa,  and  came  to 
a decided  conclusion  that  Lake  Nyassa  and  its 
neighbourhood  Avas  the  best  field  for  both  com- 
mercial and  missionary  operations.  His  disap- 
pointments arose  from  the  grievous  defects  of  a 
steamer  sent  out  to  him  by  government;  from  the 
death  of  comrades  and  helpers,  including  his  Avife 
and  Bishop  Mackenzie ; from  the  abandonment  of 
the  Universities  Mission ; from  the  opposition  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities  ; but  mainly  from  the 
distressing  discovery  that,  encouraged  by  Portu- 
guese traders,  the  slave-trade  Avas  extending  in 
the  district,  and  the  slave-traders  using  his  very 
discoveries  to  facilitate  their  infamous  traffic.  At 
length  a despatch  recalling  the  expedition  Avas 
received,  2d  July  1863.  Livingstone  at  his  OAvn 
cost  had  brought  out  a neAV  steamer,  but  she 
could  not  be  put  on  the  lake.  Depressed  though 
he  Avas,  he  explored  the  northern  banks  of  Lake 
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Nyassa  on  foot ; then  in  liis  own  vessel  and  under 
his  own  seamanship  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Bombay  ; and  after  a brief  stay  there,  returned  to 
Britain,  reaching  London  on  ‘23d  July  1864. 

At  home  Livingstone  had  two  objects — to  expose 
the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Portuguese  slave- 
traders,  and  to  find  means  of  establishing  a settle- 
ment for  missions  and  commerce  somewhere  near 
the  head  of  the  Rovuma,  or  wherever  a suitable 
locality  could  be  found.  His  second  book.  The 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries  (1865),  was  designed  to 
further  these  objects.  He  was  again  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  honour  and  regard.  A pro- 
posal was  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societ,y  to  return  to  Africa  and  settle 
a disputed  question  regarding  the  watershed  of 
central  Africa  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  He 
said  he  would  go  only  as  a missionary,  but  was 
willing  to  help  to  solve  the  geographical  problem. 
He  set  out  in  August  1865,  viA  Bombay  and 
Zanzibar.  On  19th  March  1866  he  started  from 
the  latter  place,  first  of  all  trying  to  find  a suitable 
settlement,  then  striking  westward  in  order  to 
solve  the  geographical  problem.  Through  the 
ill-behaviour  of  some  of  his  attendants  a report  of 
his  death  was  circulated,  but  an  expedition  headed 
by  Mr  E.  D.  Young,  R.N.,  ascertained  that  the 
report  was  false.  Livingstone  pressed  westward 
amid  innumerable  hardships,  and  in  1869  discovered 
Lakes  Meoro  and  Bangweolo.  All  the  while  he 
was  doing  what  he  could  for  the  religious  enlighten- 
ment of  the  natives.  Obliged  to  return  for  rest  to 
Ujiji,  where  he  found  his  goods  squandered,  he 
struck  westward  again  as  far  as  the  river  Lualaba, 
thinking  it  might  possibly  be  tbe  Nile,  but  far 
from  certain  that  it  was  not  what  it  proved  after- 
wards to  be,  tbe  Congo.  Returning  after  severe 
illness  once  more  to  Ujiji,  Livingstone  found  Mr 
H.  M.  Stanley  there,  who  had  been  sent  to  look 
for  him  by  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
But  no  consideration  would  induce  him  to  return 
home  till  he  had  made  one  more  effort  to  solve 
the  geographical  problem.  He  returned  to  Lake 
Bangweolo,  but  fell  into  wretched  health.  His 
sufferings  always  increasing,  when  he  reached 
Chitambo’s  village  in  Ilala  he  was  obliged  to  give 
in.  On  the  morning  of  1st  May  1873  he  was 
found  by  his  attendants  on  his  knees,  dead.  His 
faithful  people  embalmed  his  body  as  best  they 
could,  carried  it  amidst  the  greatest  perils  to  the 
shore,  where  it  was  put  on  board  a British  cruiser, 
and  on  18th  April  1874  it  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Among  the  remains  brought  home 
were  his  Last  Journals,  brought  down  to  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death ; these  were  published  in 
1874.  Stanley  suggested  the  name  of  Livingstone 
for  the  main  stream  of  the  Congo  (henee  the 
Baptist  Mission  on  the  Lower  Congo  was  called 
the  ‘Livingstone  Inland  Mission’),  and  Mr  H.  H. 
Johnston  proposed  that  part  of  the  East  African 
territory  acquh-ed  by  Britain  in  1890 — the  lower 
drainage  area  of  the  Zambesi — should  be  called 
Livingstone  Land. 

See  Professor  Blaikie’s  Personal  Life  of  David  Living- 
stone (1880);  the  short  Life  by  Thomas  Hughes  (1889  ) ; 
and  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Livingstone  and  the  Exploration 
of  Central  Africa  (1891). 

Livingstoilia  Mission  was  based  on  a sug- 
gestion made  by  Dr  Livingstone  that  Lake  Nyassa 
(q.v.)  was  the  best  position  for  the  establishment 
of  a mission  with  a view  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  Poi  tuguese  and  Arab  slave-trade  on  the  east 
of  Africa.  Its  first  settlement  was  at  Cape 
Maclear  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake ; but  this 
was  abandoned  in  1883  for  a healthier  site  at 
Bandawfe,  half-way  up  the  west  shore.  An  expedi- 
tion, costing  about  £6000,  was  equipped  in  1875  by 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  establishing  the 


mission  here ; and  another  station,  called  Blan- 
tyre,  after  Livingstone’s  birthplace,  was  planted 
in  1876  by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
in  the  Shire  Highlands,  Avithin  easy  distance 
of  the  lake.  As  yet  the  chief  industries  are 
iron  manufacture,  basket-making,  and  cloth  manu- 
facture from  the  bark  of  trees  and  cotton.  With 
the  exception  of  the  70  miles  of  the  Mui'chison 
Falls,  there  exists  unbroken  water  - communica- 
tion between  the  head  of  Nyassa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  African  Lakes  Company  has  done 
much  to  promote  missions,  civilisation,  and  com- 
merce. It  blasted  a road  from  the  north  end  of 
Nyassa  up  the  heights  to  the  plateau  between  it 
and  Tanganyika,  at  a cost  of  £4000,  supplied  by  Mr 
Stevenson,  after  whom  the  road  is  named.  It 
launched  steamers,  educated  the  natives  in  handi- 
crafts, and  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  attacks  from 
.savage  neighbours,  Arab  slave-traders,  and  Portu- 
guese hostility.  But  since  1890  the  country  is 
under  the  British  Hag,  and  is  part  of  Nyassaland 
(see  Nyassa)  or  British  Central  Africa. 

Livius.  See  Livy. 

Livitis  Androilicus,  the  father  of  Roman 
dramatic  and  epic  poetry,  was  a Greek  by  birth, 
probably  a native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  carried  a 
slave  to  Rome  in  272  B.C. , but  afterwards  liber- 
ated by  his  master.  He  translated  the  Odyssey 
into  Latin  Saturnian  verse,  and  wrote  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  hymns  after  'Greek  models.  Mere 
fragments  are  extant,  collected  in  L.  Muller’s 
Livi  Andronici  et  Cn.  Ncevi  Fabularum  Beliquice 
(1885).  See  Latin. 

Livonia  (Ger.  Livland),  one  of  the  three  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  to  which  belong  also  the  islands 
of  Oesel,  Mohn,  and  Kiino,  contains  an  area  of 
18,153  sq.  m.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Riga,  and  lies  between  Esthonia  on  the  north 
and  Courland  on  the  south,  being  separated  from 
tins  latter  by  the  river  Dwina.  The  country  is 
mostly  flat,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  it  is  covered 
with  forests.  Lakes  and  streams  and  marshes  are 
common.  The  soil  is  only  of  moderate  fertility  ; 
nevertheless  agriculture,  the  chief  occupation,  is 
carried  on  in  a skilful  manner,  rye,  bailey,  oats, 
flax,  and  potatoes  being  the  principal  crops.  Dis- 
tilling, breiving,  iron-founding,  oil-pressing,  and 
cork,  wool,  and  paper  manufaeture  are  the  more 
important  industries.  Sawmills  are  active.  The 
fisheries  are  valuable.  Pop.  (1870)  1,000,876) ;( 1893) 
1,270,530,  of  whom  43  per  cent,  are  Letts,  41J  per 
cent.  Esthonians,  8 per  cent.  Germans,  and  5 per 
cent.  Russians.  The  Livonians  proper,  a Finnic 
race  akin  to  the  Esthonians,  have  dwindled 
down  to  about  2400.  Capital,  Riga  ; other  towns, 
Dorpat,  Pernau,  Wenden.  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  13th  century  the  principality  was  given  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword,  who  in  1237 
were  merged  in  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
and  maintained  their  sovereignty  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Riga,  and  against  Sweden,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Russia  down  to  past  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  From  that  time  Livonia  Avas  a 
bone  of  contention  betAveen  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  until  its  incorporation  Avith  the  last-named 
country  in  1721.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  and  especially  since  1881,  the  Russians 
have  made  determined  eflbrts  to  ‘ russify  ’ the 
province. 

Livorno.  See  Leghorn. 

Livre,  the  name  of  an  ancient  French  coin, 
derived  from  the  Roman  Libra.  There  were  livres 
of  different  values,  the  most  important  being  the 
Livre  Tournois  (of  Tours),  Avhich  Avas  con.sidered 
the  standard,  and  the  Livre  Parisis  (of  Paris), 
Avhich  Avas  equal  to  five-fourths  of  a livre  Tournois. 
It  Avas  divided  into  20  sous,  each  of  12  deniers.  In 
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1795  the  livre  was  superseded  by  the  franc  ( 80  francs 
= 81  livres  Tournois).— Livre  was  also  the  ancient 
French  unit  of  weight,  and  was  equal  to  about  1 lb. 
av'oirdupois ; the  kilogramme  ( see  Gramme  ) has 
taken  its  place. 

Livy.  Titus  Livius  (59  B.C.-17  a.d.),  Rome’s 
greatest  historian,  was  born,  according  to  St  Jerome, 
at  Patavium  (now  Padua)  in  the  Venetian  province, 
in  Julius  Ciesar’s  first  consulship.  Of  a noble  and 
wealthy  family,  he  received  the  usual  education  in 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  on  coming  to  Rome 
was  admitted  to  the  court  of  Augustus.  Inde- 
pendent in  character  and  means,  he  never  flattered 
the  emperor  like  Virgil  and  Horace,  but,  avowing 
his  preference  for  the  republic  over  the  monarchy, 
he  foresaw  in  the  growth  of  luxury  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  loss  of  freedom  the  end  of  Rome. 
He  praised  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  sympathised 
with  Pompey,  at  the  same  time  stigmatising  Cicero, 
an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Ciesar,  as  having  got 
from  Antony’s  bravoes  only  his  deserts.  Of  the 
great  Ciesar  himself  he  doubted  whether  he  was 
more  of  a curse  or  a blessing  to  the  common- 
wealth ; and  throughout  his  history  he  seems  to 
have  mentioned  Augustus  but  twice,  and  that  inci- 
dentally— though  in  reply  to  the  Greek  Timagenes, 
the  detractor  while  the  guest  of  Augustus,  he  says 
that  by  restoring  peace  and  allaying  civil  strife  the 
emperor  had  reinvigorated  Rome  to  overcome  a 
thousand  armies  more  formidable  than  the  Mace- 
donian Alexander’s.  Such  friendship  as  they  had 
for  each  other  Livy  and  Augustus  never  lost — 
Augustus  taking  a lively  interest  in  the  progress  of 
Livy’s  work,  while  Livy  seems  to  have  been  still 
intimate  enough  at  court  to  exhort  the  future 
Emperor  Claudius  (born  10  B.C.)  to  the  study  of 
history.  Livy  had  a son,  also,  it  is  believed,  a man 
of  letters,  and  a daughter  married  to  Magius  the 
rhetorician.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Italy — 
among  them  Campania  and  the  Neapolitan  sea- 
board, and,  probably  in  disgust  at  the  abasement  of 
the  senate  and  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius,  he  returned 
to  his  native  Patavium  to  die. 

Livy’s  work,  recording  the  history  of  Rome  from 
her  foundation  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  9 B.C.,  was 
published  in  instalments,  and  comprised  142  books, 
of  which  those  from  the  11th  to  the  20th,  and  from 
the  46th  to  the  142d,  have  been  lost.  Of  the  35 
that  remain  the  41st  and  43d  are  imperfect.  The 
last  writer  to  notice  the  history  as  still  entire  is 
Priscian  the  grammarian  (5th  century).  Its  volu- 
minousness,  the  labour  and  cost  of  transcription, 
and  possibly  the  vindictive  hatred  of  emperors,  like 
Caligula,  to  its  republican  spirit,  combined,  it  is 
supposed,  to  lessen  the  number  of  copies,  till  those 
that  survived  must  have  perished  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  such  pagan  libraries  as  Gregory  the 
Great  is  known  to  have  burned.  The  hope,  re- 
newed at  intervals,  of  recovering  the  lost  books 
has  never  been  realised;  the  ‘periochae,’  or  sum- 
maries of  the  contents  of  each  book,  composed  in 
the  wane  of  Roman  literature,  to  catalogue  names 
and  events  for  rhetorical  purposes,  have  all,  how- 
ever, come  down  to  us,  except  those  of  books  136 
and  137.  But  what  has  been  spared  is  more 
than  enough  to  confirm  in  modern  days  the 
judgment  of  antiquity  Avhich  places  Livy  in  the 
forefront  of  Latin  writers.  His  impartiality, 
subject  always  to  a conviction  just  escaping 
Chauvinism  that  Rome  morally  and  materially 
was  the  greatest  ‘birth  of  time,’  is  not  less  a 
note  of  his  work  than  his  veneration  for  the  good, 
the  generous,  the  heroic  in  man.  His  style,  save 
where  the  text  still  defies  the  commentator,  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  is  compatible  with  his  ideal  of 
the  historian.  The  narrative  flows  deep  and  full, 
never  straying  beyond  its  banks  nor  growing  turbid 
within  them,  picturesque  on  all  due  occasions. 
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interesting  and  animated  through  historic  tracts 
often  dreary  in  themselves.  Niebuhr  found  in  his 
lich,  at  times  sombre,  glow  of  colour  another  proof 
of  his  Venetian  origin  ; certainly  for  portraiture  of 
character  he  is  the  Titian  of  historians.  The 
fastidious,  possibly  jealous,  Asinius  Pollio  detected 
in  his  Latinity  a provincialism  redolent  of  Patavium, 
but  latter-day  scholars  seek  for  this  ‘ Patavinitas  ’ 
in  vain — find,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  the  silver  age  revealed  in  an  occa- 
sional preference  for  poetic  diction.  His  defects 
in  the  ‘ fierce  light  ’ of  modern  research  are  more 
apparent  to  us  than  even  to  liis  contemporaries.  For 
investigation  of  facts  he  did  not  go  far  afield  ; our 
own  Hume  is  not  more  of  an  arm-chair  historian. 
He  declined  even  at  the  instance  of  Augustus  to 
verify  an  important  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  he  omitted  to  consult  the 
epigraphs  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,  the  treaties  concluded  by  Rome  with 
Gabii  and  Aidea,  even  the  Icilian  law  which 
Dionysius  examined  with  such  pains.  Accepting 
history  as  fine  art  rather  than  as  science,  he  was 
content  to  take  bis  autborities  as  he  found  them, 
and  where  they  differed  to  act  the  eclectic,  guided 
by  taste  or  predilection.  Yet  his  work  remains 
monumental,  in  spite  of  all  the  streaks  in  tile 
marble,  and  the  modern  reader  never  fails  to 
appreciate  that  inqmlse  of  the  Spaniard  from 
Gades  who  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  just  to  see 
Livy,  and  having  done  so  returned  satisfied. 

The  ■ bibliography  accumulated  round  Livy  is  a library 
in  itself.  Gronovius,  Drakenborch,  Euddiman,  and,  in  our 
own  day,  Madvig,  Alschefski,  Weissenborn,  and  Cocchia 
have  contributed  much  to  purify  his  text  and  illustiate 
his  meaning.  He  has  yet  to  find  an  adequate  translator 
in  English,  though  meritorious  versions  of  parts  of  his 
history  (that  of  Church  and  Brodribb  for  example.  Books 
xxi.-xxv.)  have  been  published,  and  there  is  a transla- 
tion of  the  whole,  in  fine  Elizabethan  English,  by  Phile- 
mon Holland  (1600).  See  the  book  by  the  Eev.  W.  W. 
Capes  in  ‘ Classical  Writers  ’ (1879)  ; J.  H.  Taine’s  Essai 
sur  Tite  Live  ( 1860) ; and  Prof.  Seeley’s  introduction  to 
his  edition  of  Book  i.  ( 1871 ). 

Lixiviation  ( Lat.  lix,  ‘ ashes  ’ ),  a term  employed 
in  chemistry  to  denote  the  process  of  washing  or 
steeping  certain  substances  in  a fluid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissolving  a portion  of  their  ingredients, 
and  so  separating  them  from  the  insoluble  residue. 
Thus,  wood-ash  is  lixiviated  with  water  to  dissolve 
out  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  from  the 
insoluble  parts.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is 
called  a lixivium,  or  ley. 

Lixouri,  a thriving  town  in  Cephalonia,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Argostoli.  It  lies  opposite 
the  capital,  Argostoli  (q.v.),  at  a distance  of  less 
than  3 miles,  though  the  road  round  the  gulf  is 
nearly  20  miles  long.  Pop.  8000. 

Lizard  Point.  See  Cornwall. 

Lizards  ( Lacertilia ),  an  order  of  reptiles  occupy- 
ing a somewhat  central  position  in  that  class.  The 
body  is  usually  Avell  eovered  with  scales,  reaching 
a climax  in  the  tubercles  and  spines  covering  the 
Australian  moloch,  but  very  much  reduced  in  the 
geckos  and  amphisbienas.  There  are  generally  fore 
and  hind  limbs,  but  either  pair  may  be  lost,  or 
both  in  such  serpent-like  forms  as  the  slow-vvorni 
(Anguis  fragilis)  and  the  amphisbjenas.  Shoulder 
and  hip  girdles  are  always  present,  in  rudiment  at 
least.  Unlike  snakes,  lizards  have  non-expansible 
mouths,  and  almost  always  movable  eyelids  and 
external  ear-openings.  Tbe  teeth  are  fused  to  the 
jaws,  not  planted  in  sockets ; the  protrusible  tongue, 
broad  and  short  in  geckos,  agamas,  and  iguanas, 
long  and  terminally  clubbed  in  chamopleons,  is  in 
most  lizards  a narrow,  worm-like,  bifid  organ  of 
touch.  There  is  a transverse  cloacal  aperture,  a 
urinary  bladder,  and  a double  copulatory  organ. 
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Most  are  oviparous,  but  a few — e.g.  the  slow- worm 
and  our  British  Lacerta  ( Zootuca ) vivipara — bring 
forth  their  young  living.  Lizards,  though  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  absent  from  very  cold 
countries,  are  virtually  world-wide  in  distribution. 
There  is  one  marine  form,  Oreocephalus  [Amblyrhyn- 
ckus)  cristatus,  from  the  Galapagos;  most  of  the 
rest  are  terrestrial.  Yet  the  geckos  climb  on  rocks 
and  trees,  the  giant  Varanid8e  are  semi-aquatic, 
the  aniphisbsenas  are  subterranean,  and  the  arboreal 
dragons  (Drato)  take  long  swoops  through  the  air 
from  branch  to  branch.  The  food  generally  con- 
sists of  insects,  worms,  and  similar  small  animals, 
but  some  prey  upon  larger  animals,  and  others  are 
vegetarian.  Lizards  are  usually  active,  agile  ani- 
mals, beautifully  and  often  protectively  coloured. 
They  are  noteworthy  for  brittleness  in  the  caudal 
region,  and  for  their  power  of  reproducing  lost  tails 
or  even  legs.  Among  the  most  remarkable  forms 
may  be  noted  the  Geckos  ( q.  v. ) ; the  large  monitors 
(Varanus),  which  attain  a length  of  six  feet,  and 
prey  upon  small  mammals,  birds,  frogs,  fishes,  and 
eggs ; the  poisonous  Mexican  lizard,  Heloderma  hor- 
ridiun,  with  large  poison-gland  and  fang-like  teeth  ; 
the  worm-like  Amphisbaenas ; the  Slow- worm, 
which  illustrates  so  well  the  tendency  lizards  have 
to  break  in  the  spasms  of  capture ; the  large  Iguanas, 
which  frequent  tropical  American  forests,  and  feed 
on  leaves  and  fruit ; the  sluggish  spiny  ‘ Horned 
Toads  ’ ( Phrynosoma ) ; the  Agamas,  taking  the 
place  of  the  Iguanas  in  the  Old  World  ; the  Flying 
Dragon  ( q.  v. ) ; the  Australian  frilled  lizards  (Ghlamy- 
dosaurus ),  with  a peculiar  collar  of  skin ; the  re- 
pulsive moloch ; and  the"  divergent  Chamseleons 
(q.v. ).  The  unique  New  Zealand  lizard,  Sphenodon 
or  Hatteria,  with  its  remarkable  persistent  pineal 


eye,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
distinct  order — Rhyncocephalia  (see  Sphenodon). 
There  are  four  British  lizards,  the  commonest 
being  Lacerta  vivipara  and  the  Slow-worm.  Two 
other  species  of  Lacerta — L.  agilis  and  the  green 
L.  viridis — have  a local  distribution  in  the  south  of 
England  and  tlie  Channel  Islands.  The  modern 
forms  are  classified  in  twenty-one  families,  includ- 
ing over  1600  species.  Though  Lacertilia  x^robably 
began  about  the  Permian  times,  their  remains  are 
not  numerous  before  Tertiary  strata.  See  G.  A. 
Boulenger,  Catalogue  of  the  Lizards  in  the  British 
Museum  ( 3 vols.  1885-87 ). 

Llaina^  or  L.4MA  {Auchenia  lama),  a most 
useful  South  American  ruminant  of  the  camel 
family.  It  is  probably  a domesticated  variety  of 
the  guanaco  [Auchenia  huanaco),  whose  herds 
roam  with  the  rheas  on  the  plains  of  Patagonia, 
or  climb  on  the  Cordilleras.  As  a beast  of  burden 
the  llama  was  in  general  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  its  sure-footedness  and  power 
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of  foraging  for  itself  make  it  most  valuable  for 
transport  in  the  rough  and  steep  mining  regions  of 
the  Andes.  In  many  irlaces,  however,  mules  have 
to  some  extent  replaced  the  llamas.  The  males 
carry  a hundredweight  about  twelve  miles  in  a 
day.  The  females,  which  are  kept  for  breeding. 


Llama  (Auchenia  lama). 


are  smaller  and  less  strong  than  the  males.  The 
animal  is  larger  and  stouter  than  the  allied  species 
the  Alpaca  (q.v.),  stands  about  three  feet  high  at 
the  shoulders,  and  keeps  its  head  raised.  It  is 
gentle  and  docile,  but  is  likely  enough  to  squirt  its 
yellow  spittle  in  the  face  of  tormentors.  The  hair, 
which  may  be  black  or  white,  reddish  or  yellowish, 
is  too  rough  to  be  much  used  except  for  coarse 
materials  and  string  ; the  flesh  of  the  young  animal 
is  good  to  eat. 

Llanberis,  the  ‘Chamonix  of  Wales,’  9 miles 
ESE.  of  Carnarvon,  lies  at  the  north-west  base  of 
Snowdon,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  wild  Pass  of 
Llanberis.  The  two  lakes  of  Llanberis,  2 and 
miles  long,  are  sadly  disfigured  by  slate-quarries. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1861)  1364;  (1881)3033;  (1891)2818. 

Llaildaff,  a small  town  of  Glamorganshire,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  TafF,  2 miles  NW.  of  Cardiff 
(q.v.).  It  is  the  seat  of  a very  ancient  bishopric, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Dubricius,  wlio 
died  in  612,  and  among  whose  successors  have  been 
St  Teilo  and  Bishops  Godwin,  Shnte  Barrington, 
Richard  Watson,  Sumner,  and  Copleston.  The 
cathedral  church,  in  virtue  of  which  Llandaff  is 
a ‘ city  ’ — one  of  the  smallest  in  Britain — was  built 
between  1120  and  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century, 
and  is  mainly  Early  English  in  style.  It  had  fallen 
into  utter  ruin  in  1575,  but  in  1735-52  was  barbar- 
ously patched  up  into  an  ‘ Italian  temple.’  In  1843- 
69  it  was  thoroughly  restored.  Pop.  2747.  See 
works  by  E.  A.  Freeman  ( 1850),  Bishop  Ollivant 
(1860),  and  R.  J.  King  (1873). 

Llandilo,  a town  of  South  Wales,  on  the  Towy, 
14  miles  ENE.  of  Carmarthen.  It  gives  name  to  a 
group  of  Silurian  strata.  Pop.  1533. 

Llandovery,  a municipal  borough  (1484)  of 
South  Wales,  on  the  Bran,  25  miles  ENE.  of  Car- 
marthen. It  gives  name  to  a group  of  Silurian 
strata.  Pop.  1728. 

Llandudno,  a fashionable  watering-place  in 
Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  is  situated  on  the 
level  neck  of  a promontory  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Orme’s  Heads,  48  miles  by  rail  WNW.  of 
Chester.  Its  bracing  and  delightful  climate,  its 
good  sea-bathing,  and  its  picturesque  surroundings 
—the  Great  Orme’s  Head  (700  feet)  commanding 
views  of  Snowdon  and  Anglesey,  and  even  of  Man 
and  the  Cumberland  mountains — have  combined  to 
raise  Llandudno  since  1841  from  a small  fishing- 
village  to  a yearly  resort  of  some  20,000  visitors. 
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with  many  hotels  and  boavding-hoiises,  hydro- 
pathics, a fine  promenade,  a pier  ( 1250  feet ),  a 
‘marine  drive’  (5^  miles),  &c.  Resident  pop. 
(1851)1131;  (1881)  4839;  (1891)  6065. 

Llail6lly«  a manufacturing  town  and  seaport  of 
Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales,  11  miles  WNW.  of 
Swansea.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  vicinity,  and 
the  easy  access  to  the  sea,  have  raised  it  from  a 
mere  village  in  1813  to  a town  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  The  Cambrian  copper-works 
em])loy  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  ; there 
are  also  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin  works,  potteries, 
chemical  works,  &c.  Large  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, and  coal  is  largely  exported.  With  Car- 
marthen it  leturns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  ( 1851 ) 8710  ; ( 1881 ) 19,655  ; ( 1891  ) 24,307. 

Llailfairfeclian,  a pleasant  little  watering- 
place  of  Carnarvonsbire,  North  Wales,  at  the  base 
of  Penmaenmawr,  7 miles  WSW.  of  Conway. 
Pop.  of  parish  ( 1851 ) 809  ; ( 1891 ) 2407. 

Llangollen,  a town  of  Denbighshire,  North 
Wales,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Dee,  22  miles 
SW.  of  Chester  and  26  NW.  of  Shrewsbury.  It 
has  a town-hall  (1866)  and  flannel  manufactures, 
and  is  visited  by  tourists  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  the  famous  Vale  of  Llangollen,  and  for  its  anti- 
quities, among  which  are  Dinas  Bran  or  Crow 
Castle,  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  (1200),  and  Eliseg’s 
Pillar  (8th  or  9th  century).  Plas  Newydd,  J mile 
S.  of  the  bridge,  was  for  half  a century  the  resi- 
dence of  the  two  Irish  recluses,  the  ‘ Ladies  of  the 
Vale,’  or  ‘Maids  of  Llangollen,’  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler  (1745-1829)  and  Miss  Sarah  Ponsonby 
(1755-18.31),  who  were  visited  here  by  Madame  de 
Genlis,  Miss  Seward,  De  Quincey,  and  many  other 
celebrities.  Pop.  5546.  See  Simpson’s  History  of 
Llangollen  (3d  ed.  1852). 

Llanidloes,  a municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  on  the 
Severn,  56^  miles  NW.  of  Hereford  by  rail  and  56 
SW.  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  interesting  church,  built 
partly  with  materials  from  Cwmhir  Abbey,  was 
restored  in  1882.  Considerable  manufactures  of 
flannel  and  other  woollen  fabrics  are  carried  on ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  lead-mines. 
With  Montgomery,  &c.,  Llanidloes  returns  a mem- 
ber. Pop.  ( 1851  )■  3045  ; ( 1881 ) 3421  ; ( 1891 ) 2574. 

Llanos  (Span.,  ‘plains,’  from  Lat.  plaivus, 
‘level ; ’ pron.  lya'nos)  are  vast  plains  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  South  America,  in  some  parts  barren 
and  sandy,  in  others  covered  with  luxuriant  grass 
and  stocked  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Over 
great  portions,  however,  there  is  a heavy  growth  of 
timber.  The  llaneros  resemble  the  Gauchos  ( q.  v. ) 
farther  south. 

LlantllOliy,  on  the  Honddu,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, 20  miles  N.  of  Abergavenny,  a Cistercian 
abbey,  founded  in  1108.  Its  church  and  chapter- 
house  form  a fine  ririn  in  the  Transition  Norman 
style.  In  the  Prior’s  Lodge,  now  an  inn,  Walter 
Savage  Landor  lived  for  three  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, until  driven  a'way  by  worries  that  harassed 
all  his  life.  He  had  spent  much  toil  and  money 
on  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  sterility  of 
the  soil.  Four  miles  up  the  valley  is  Llanthony 
‘Monastery,’  founded  by  ‘Father  Ignatius.’ 

Llerensi,  a town  of  Spain,  83  miles  by  rail  N.  of 
Seville.  Near  here  the  British  cavalry  routed  the 
French  cavalry  on  April  11,  1812.  Pop.  5592. 
Llewelyn.  See  Brecknockshire. 

Llorente,  Juan  Antonio,  the  historian  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  was  born  at  Rincon  del 
Soto,  near  Calahorra,  in  1756.  He  was  trained  for 
the  priesthood  and  took  orders  early,  but  his  studies 
were  chiefly  secular — history,  archasology,  and  juris- 
prudence— and  in  his  memoirs  he  confesses  an 
303 
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inclination  to  the  French  philosophy  of  the  day. 
His  advancement,  however,  was  rapid.  He  became 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  in  1782,  agent  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Logrono  in  1785,  and  canon  of  Cala- 
horra and  secretary  to  the  Inquisition  in  1789. 
The  projected  reforms  in  the  procedure  of  the  Holy 
Office  brought  him  into  close  connection  with 
Jovellanos,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  minister 
drove  him  into  retirement  for  a time  ; but  in  1805 
he  found  favour  with  Godoy,  whom  he  served  by 
justifying  on  historical  grounds  his  attack  on  the 
fueros  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  In  1806  he  was 
made  canon  of  Toledo,  and  M'as  on  the  high  road 
to  a bishopric  when  Napoleon  put  a stop  to  his 
promotion.  He  was,  however,  included  among  the 
Notables  assembled  at  Bayonne  to  ratify  the  French 
usurpation.  King  Joseph,  who  stood  in  need  of 
adaptable  Spaniards,  gave  him  a seat  in  his  council 
of  state,  and  appointed  him  to  sundry  posts  more 
or  less  connected  with  confiscation  ; and  in  1809, 
when  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed,  placed  all  its 
archives  in  his  hands  that  he  miglit  write  its 
history.  But  the  times  afforded  little  leisure  for  the 
task.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  war  kept  Joseph  always 
on  the  move,  and  Llorente  followed  his  fortunes 
with  a fidelity  that  would  be  admirable  but  for 
the  fact  that  Ids  life  was  not  safe  among  his  own 
countrymen.  After  the  battle  of  Vitoria  he  effected 
his  retreat  to  Paris,  and  there,  translated  into 
French  under  his  own  eyes  by  Alexis  Pellier,  the 
work  came  out  at  last  in  1817-18.  The  Spanish 
edition  did  not  appear  till  1822,  as  the  Inquisition, 
restored  by  Ferdinand,  survived  till  1820.  The 
value  and  importance  of  the  book,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  method,  were  recognised  at  once. 
There  was  a 2d  edition  in  1818,  and  translations  in 
German,  English,  and  Italian  followed  speedily ; 
but  it  provoked  bitter  feeling,  to  which  Llorente 
added  in  1822  by  his  Portrait  Politique  des  Papes, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  clerical  party  he  was 
ordered  to  quit  France  forthwith.  He  set  out  for 
Madrid,  and  a few  days  after  his  arrival  died 
(February  5,  1823),  broken  down  by  the  fatigues 
of  a hasty  journey  in  severe  winter  weather. 
Llorente’s  time-serving  character,  his  animus 
against  the  Inquisition,  the  Church,  and  the  pope, 
and  his  admission  of  having  burned  tlocuments 
have  been  urged  as  reasons  against  his  trust- 
worthiness. But  the  most  learned  of  his  opponents, 
Hefele,  can  bring  no  graver  charge  against  him 
than  that  the  number  he  gives  for  the  victims  at 
Seville  in  one  year  should  have  been  distributed 
over  several  years  and  among  several  cities.  His 
account  of  tlie  burning  of  some  of  the  papers  is 
perfectly  straightforward,  and  his  sentiments  as  to 
the  Inquisition  are  always  fiankly  declared.  It  is 
open,  of  course,  to  its  apologists  to  say  that  he 
may  have  kept  back  facts  in  its  favour,  but  critics 
of  unimpeacliable  impartiality  and  competence, 
Prescott,  Ticknor,  and  Buckle,  to  name  no  others, 
testify  to  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  his  work. 
His  minor  works,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number, 
include  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fueros  of 
the  Basque  Provinces  ; the  Annals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion as  far  as  the  year  1530  ; a short  autobiography, 
in  which  he  defends  his  French  partisanship  as 
pi  udent  patriotism  ; and  his  Critical  Observations 
on  Gil  Bias  (1822).  See  Isla  and  Le  Sage. 

Lloyd’s  is  in  the  first  place  an  association  of 
underwriters,  each  of  whom  conducts  his  business 
according  to  his  own  l iews.  For  those  views,  or  for 
the  business  transacted  by  individual  underwriters, 
Lloyd’s  as  a corporation  is  in  no  way  responsible, 
except  that  the  committee  of  Lloyd’s  before  the 
election  of  any  underwriting  member  requires  that 
the  candidate  shall  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  security  to  meet  his  underwriting  liabili- 
ties. For  many  years  this  custom  lias  prevailed, 
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and  the  total  securities  thus  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  of  Lloyd’s  amount  to  about 
£4,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  property  annually  insured  at  Lloyd’s,  hut  it 
probably  amounts  to  about  £400,000,000.  Lloyd’s 
as  a corporation,  and  the  committee  as  its  execu- 
tive, have  little  to  do  with  marine  insurance. 
Their  business  is  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Lloyd’s 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  carry  out  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  shipping  intelligence,  and  to 
guard  as  trustees  the  corporate  funds  and  corporate 
property. 

The  name  of  Lloyd’s  is  derived  from  a coffee- 
house kept  by  Mr  Edward  Lloyd  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. In  1692  Lloyd’s  coffee-house  moved  from 
Tower  Sti’eet  to  Lombard  Street,  where  it  became 
the  centre  of  shipping  and  underwriting  business ; 
and  in  1774  Lloyd’s  moved  from  the  coffee-house 
in  Lombard  Street  to  the  north-eastern  premises  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  where  it  occupied,  on  the  first 
floor,  the  rooms  hitherto  held  by  the  East  India 
Company  The  wars,  which  lasted  from  1775  with 
but  short  pauses  till  1815,  raised  Lloyd’s  to  the 
high  position  which  it  now  holds,  bringing  home 
to  merchants  the  necessity  of  covering  their  risks 
as  effectually  as  possible.  High  premiums  adequate 
to  high  risks  were  offered.  Merchants  of  wealth 
became  insurers  of  property  afloat,  and  tens  of 
thousands  were  written  in  the  names  of  single 
underwriters  at  Lloyd’s.  The  wars  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  foreign  marine  insurance  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  Great  Britain,  since  the  security 
of  Lloyd’s  then,  as  now,  was  unequalled  in  the 
world.  The  membership  of  Lloyd’s  has  greatly 
increased  : in  1850  there  were  210  underwriting 
members  ; in  1890,  592. 

In  the  second  place,  Lloyd’s  is  an  enormous 
organisation  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
marine  intelligence.  The  intelligence  department  of 
Lloyd’s  was  originally  established  at  Lloyd’s  coffee- 
house to  meet  the  public  desire  for  information 
with  regard  to  vessels  at  sea.  Lloyd’s  News  was 
established  in  1696,  and  resuscitated  in  1726  under 
the  name  of  Lloyd’s  List,  which  is  thus  the  oldest 
newspaper  existing  in  Europe  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  London  Gazette.  The 
intelligence  department  at  Lloyd’s  has  continually 
developed.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
government  was  often  indebted  to  the  committee 
of  Lloyd’s  for  the  earliest  information  of  trans- 
actions all  over  the  world. 

The  great  wealth  of  Lloyd’s,  and  the  fortunes 
made  there,  attracted  general  attention,  and  in 
1810  parliament  appointed  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  From  this  in- 
quiry Lloyd’s  emerged  victoriously,  and  since  that 
time  has  continued  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
every  measure  which  might  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  life  at  sea,  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  mai'ine  insurance,  and  the  rapid  collection  and 
distribution  of  maritime  intelligence  to  all  interested. 
The  corporation  has  its  agents  in  every  port,  and 
there  is  no  line  of  sea-coast  in  the  whole  world 
which  is  not  watched  by  some  representative  of 
Lloyd’s.  In  1871  Lloyd’s  was  incorporated  by  act 
of  parliament.  The  general  introduction  of  tele- 
graphy has  caused  an  enormous  development  of  the 
information  received  at  and  distributed  from  Lloyd’s. 
Various  works  are  published  by  the  corporation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  community,  such  as 
Lloyd’s  List,  Lloyd’s  Weekly  Shipping  Index,  and 
Lloyd’s  Confidential  Index.  The  Mercantile  Navy 
List,  International  Code  List,  and  British  Code 
List  are  edited  by  the  Registrar-general  of  Seamen, 
and  published  by  Lloyd’s.  At  Lloyd’s  is  also  main- 
tained a Captains’  Register,  showing  the  services 
of  every  master  in  the  mercantile  marine ; and 
much  confidential  information  of  great  value  to 


underwriters  is  collected  in  the  secretary’s  office 
for  the  benefit  of  members  and  subscribers  to  the 
corporation. 

The  value  of  signal-stations  as  a means  of  jjro- 
viding  early  shipping  information  is  great,  not  only 
to  underwriters,  but  to  owners  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes, as  it  is  frequently  of  advantage  that  a vessel 
making  for  some  particular  port  should  be  inter- 
cepted and  ordered  to  some  other  port.  Vessels 
arriving  off  outlying  signal-stations  bring  important 
intelligence  as  to  derelicts  and  wrecks  passed  on 
their  voyages  ; as  also  information  of  vessels  in  dis- 
tress and  requiring  assistance.  Vessels  arriving 
from  long  voyages  overdue  are  also  reported  at  these 
stations.  Not  one  vessel  in  ten  bound  to  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  distant  ports  arrives  at 
her  terminal  port  without  first  being  reported  from 
one  of  Lloyd’s  signal-stations.  The  corporation  of 
Lloyd’s  now  holds  a similar  position  with  regard  to 
signal-stations  to  that  occupied  by  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity  House  with  regard  to  lighthouses. 
These  valuable  aids  in  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  are  one  of  the  latest  developments  of  this 
great  corporation.  Lloyd’s  also  maintains  an  ‘ In- 
quiry Office,’  where  the  relations  of  the  crew  or 
passengers  in  any  vessel  may  obtain  information 
without  cost  concerning  the  movements  of  that 
vessel  or  any  other  matter  of  interest  to  them. 

Lloyd’s  Register  is  a society  voluntarily 
maintained  by  the  shipping  community  with  the 
primary  object  of  classifying  vessels  according  to 
their  strength  and  efficiency  for  the  safe  carriage  of 
cargoes.  It  is  the  recognised  authority  on  such 
matters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  to  a very 
considerable  extent  in  foreign  countries.  The 
society’s  affairs  are  managed  by  a committee  of 
fifty  members,  composed  of  merchants,  shipowners, 
and  underwriters,  elected  to  represent  the  important 
shipping  centres  of  the  country.  The  numerous 
duties  of  the  society  are  executed  under  the  control 
of  the  committee  by  a staff' of  134  ship  and  engineer 
surveyors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  121  ap- 
pointed at  the  principal  foreign  ports.  Rules  are 
ublished  annually  by  the  society,  embodying  the 
est  current  practice  in  the  construction  of  ships 
and  engines.  Both  new  and  old  vessels  can  be 
classed  under  these  rules.  In  the  case  of  a new 
vessel  the  plans  for  construction  are  in  the  first 
instance  submitted  to  the  committee,  by  whom 
they  are  examined  and  returned  with  such  modi- 
fications as  are  considered  requisite.  The  build- 
ing of  the  vessel  then  proceeds  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  local  surveyor,  and  when  she  is 
completed  the  surveyor  forwards  a detailed  re- 
port for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  by 
whom  the  character  is  assigned. 

Wood  ships  are  assigned  the  character  Al  as  a 
first  class  for  a term  of  years  varying  according  to 
the  materials  and  fastenings  used  in  their  con- 
struction. Lower  grades  of  character  are  expressed 
by  the  symbols  Al  in  red  and  IE.  Iron  and  steel 
vessels  are  classed  for  an  indefinite  period  under  a 
system  of  frequent  surveys,  the  varying  degrees  of 
strength  being  indicated  by  the  characters  lOOAl, 
90A1,  and  80A1.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  ton- 
nage constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  built 
under  the  supervision  of  the  society’s  surveyors 
and  classed  in  the  register-book.  Altogether, 
over  8000  vessels  of  nine  and  a quarter  million 
tons  hold  a classification  assigned  by  Lloyd’s 
Register,  subject  to  periodical  inspection  by  the 
society’s  officers. 

The  inspection  of  the  machinery  and  boilers  of 
steam-vessels  during  and  after  construction  comes 
also  within  the  scope  of  the  society’s  functions. 
Under  the  authority  of  government  it  controls  the 
testing  of  anchors  and  chains  at  eight  out  of  the 
nine  proving-houses  in  the  country,  in  accordance 
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with  the  provisions  of  the  Chain  and  Anchor  Act  of 
1871.  It  tests  the  steel  intended  for  u.se  in  con- 
structing ships  and  boilers,  and  inspects  large  forg- 
ings and  castings ; it  provides  for  the  survey  and 
classification  of  yachts ; and  it  has  been  entrusted 
by  government  with  the  fixing  of  maximum  load- 
lines  to  merchant- vessels. 

Lloyd’s  Register  issues  annually  to  its  sub- 
scribers a register  containing  particulars  of  the 
classification  of  vessels  to  which  characters  have 
been  assigned,  together  with  many  other  details, 
constituting  a very  full  record  of  their  construction, 
history,  &c.  All  other  sea-going  vessels  of  the 
world  of  100  tons  and  upwards  are  included  in  the 
work,  which  contains  particulars  of  the  age,  build, 
tonnage,  dimensions,  ownership,  &c.  of  some  32,000 
vessels.  The  society  has  existed  in  its  present  form 
since  1834,  when  it  superseded  two  rival  institutions 
having  a similar  object.  Tlie  offices  of  the  society 
are  situated  in  White  Lion  Court,  Cornhill,  London. 

Amongst  several  marine  instit\rtions  bearing 
the  name  of  Lloyd  in  dilierent  parts  of  the  world, 
the  most  important  are  the  Austi  ian  and  the  North- 
German  Lloyd.  The  former  has  its  seat  at  Trieste. 
It  was  organised  as  a marine  insurance  society  in 
1833,  but  three  years  later  enlaroed  the  sphere  of 
its  activity  by  founding  also  a riiare  company  for 
steam-navigation  to  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea. 
Its  vessels  also  traverse  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  going  as  far  as  Hong-kong.  The  North- 
German  Lloyd  is  primarily  a shipping  company, 
whose  headqiiarters  are  at  Bremen.  It  was  founded 
in  1857,  and  maintains  communication  by  means 
of  large,  swift,  and  excellently  equipped  ocean 
steam^iips  with  New  York  and  Baltimore,  Brazil 
and  the  River  Plate,  and  (since  1885)  with  eastern 
Asia  and  Australia.  See  F.  Martin’s  History  of 
Lloyd’s  (1875),  Annals  of  Lloyd’s  Register  (1884), 
and  Chambers’s  Journal  (1886). 

Lloyd’s  Bonds  are  obligations  by  railway 
companies  under  their  seal,  purporting  to  be  for 
work  done,  or  for  materials  supplied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  undertaking,  and  covenanting  to  pay 
the  debt  and  interest  thereon.  They  were  devised 
by  the  eminent  English  counsel,  John  Horatio 
Lloyd,  to  enable  railway  companies  to  exceed  the 
powers  of  borrowing  money  granted  to  them  by 
parliament.  The  issue  of  these  bonds  has  some- 
times been  abused,  being  made  without  consent  of 
the  shareholders  or  of  the  statutory  debenture 
holders  of  the  company ; but  they  are  valid  only 
when  granted  in  bond  fide  to  contractors  and 
others,  for  work  actually  done,  or  materials  sup- 
plied. They  cannot  be  given  for  a mere  loan  of 
money  to  the  company ; and  a company  issuing 
them  otherwise  than  authorised  by  statute  forfeits 
to  the  crown  the  amount  of  the  bond. 

Lly warch  Hen.  See  W ales  ( Literature  ). 

Loach,  a name  applied  to  the  members  of  a 
group  of  fresh-water  fishes  in  the  carp  family 
( Cj’prinidte ).  The  mouth  bears  six  or  more  barbels ; 
the  scales  are  small  or  absent;  the  air-bladder 
is  more  or  less  enclosed  in  bone.  Most  belong  to 
the  genus  Nemachilus,  which  includes  numerous 
carnivorous  and  edible  forms  frecjuenting  rapid 
streams,  and  represented  in  Britain  by  N.  bar- 
batidus,  called  in  Scotland  the  Beardie.  It  is  a 
small  fish,  about  4 inches  long,  of  a yellowish- white 
colour,  with  brown  spots.  The  largest  European 
form,  Misgurnus  fossilis,  not  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many, approaches  a foot  in  length.  A rare  British 
species  is  Cobitis  tcenia.  See  Gunther’s  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Fishes  (Edin.  1880). 
Load-line.  See  Plimsoll. 

Loadstone,  or  Magnetic  Iron  Ore,  a 
mineral  consisting  of  a mixture  of  the  ferric  and 
ferrous  oxides,  Fe0Fe203  or  FejOj,  remarkable  for 
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its  highly  magnetic  qualitJ^  The  name  loadstone 
or  lodestone  (‘leading-stone’)  is  derived  from  its 
power  of  drawing  or  leading  bits  of  iron  ; the 
earliest  magnets  were  pieces  of  loadstone,  and  the 
value  of  the  ore  for  making  a mariner’s  compass 
( see  Compass  ) was  early  known  : ‘ the  lodestarre 
[polestar]  draweth  the  lodestone  as  the  lodestone 
the  steel.’  Loadstone  is  black,  and  has  a metallic 
lustre;  its  hardness  = 5 ‘5  to  6 '5,  and  its  specific 
gravity  = 4’9  to  5 '2.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  constituents  of  eruptive  rocks,  occurring 
in  these  generally  in  the  form  of  small  octahedra 
or  irregular  grains.  Some  rocks,  such  as  certain 
basalts,  contain  so  much  magnetite  as  strongly  to 
affect  the  compass.  Larger  and  well-defined  crys- 
tals are  met  with  in  the  crystalline  schists,  more 
especially  in  chlorite-schist.  Magnetite  also  occurs 
massive,  associated  with  other  iron  ores,  forming  in 
some  places  irregular  bedded  sheets  amongst  the 
crystalline  schists,  and  in  other  places  entering 
largely  into  the  composition  of  mountains,  as  in 
Sweden — one  of  the  richest  iron-bearing  regions 
in  the  world.  The  iron-sands  which  occur  here 
and  there  in  river-beds  and  along  certain  sea-coasts 
consist  of  magnetite  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  eruptive  rocks. 

Many  strange  beliefs  have  been  held  about  the 
properties  of  the  loadstone,  and  an  interesting 
account  of  the  true  and  untrue  among  these  is 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  Vulgar  Errors 
( book  ii.  chaps.  2,  3 ).  Thus,  one  species  was  said 
to  attract  flesh  ; again,  its  operation  was  hindered 
by  garlic,  by  the  diamond,  by  quicksilver.  Heavy 
bodies  such  as  chariots  of  iron  could  be  suspended 
in  the  air  by  systems  of  magnets  arranged.  Again, 
it  possessed  valuable  medicinal  j)roperties  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  ruptures,  and  gout ; and  had,  moreover, 
magical  efficacy  to  detect  incontinence  and  theft, 
to  divine,  and  to  afford  means  of  communication 
with  absent  friends. 

Loam.  See  Soils. 

Loan,  an  express  or  implied  contract  whereby 
the  property  of  one  person  is  transferred  into  the 
possession  of  another,  the  borrower  undertaking  to 
return  the  thing  or  money  lent  to  the  owner.  The 
delivery  of  chattels  (movable  property)  by  way  of 
loan  or  deposit  is  in  English  law  called  a bailment. 
When  goods  are  thus  delivered  merely  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  owner,  as  in  the  case  of  goods  kept 
by  a friend  without  charge,  the  depositary  is  liable 
only  for  gross  negligence.  If  they  are  delivered 
merely  for  the  advantage  of  the  bailee,  as  in  the 
case  of  a gratuitous  loan,  the  depositary  is  bound 
to  use  the  strictest  diligence.  Where  the  arrange- 
ment is  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties,  as  in  the 
case  of  furniture  hired  from  a shop,  ordinary  dili- 
gence will  suffice. 

A loan  of  money  is  usually  made  on  an  under- 
taking by  the  borrower  to  repay  the  money  lent, 
and  to  pay  interest  thereon.  The  rate  of  interest 
was  formerly  restricted  by  the  laws  against  Usury 
(q.v.),  but  there  is  now  no  law  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  prevent  a lender  from  stipulating 
for  any  interest,  however  exorbitant.  A lender 
has,  of  course,  a right  of  action  against  the 
borrower ; but  he  generally  endeavours  to  secure 
himself  by  obtaining  some  special  and  easily- 
enforced  right  against  the  debtor  and  his  property. 
He  may,  for  example,  take  a bill  of  exchange 
or  promissory  note  for  the  amount,  so  as  to 
acquire  the  special  rights  which  the  law  confers 
on  the  holder  of  a negotiable  instrument.  Or 
he  may  secure  himself  by  obtaining  specific  rights 
over  some  part  of  the  debtor’s  property.  Thus, 
the  debtor  may  give  him  possession  of  some  part 
of  his  property  by  way  of  Pawn  (q.v.);  or,  if  he 
retains  possession  of  his  property,  he  may  make  a 
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formal  conveyance  of  it  to  the  creditor  by  way  of 
JMortgage  (q.v. ). 

Loans  are  contracted  not  only  by  individuals,  but 
by  governments  and  public  bodies.  The  aggregate 
debts  of  municipal  corporations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  very  large,  and  the  National  Debt 
(q.v. ) amounts  to  nearly  700  millions  sterling. 
Loans  of  this  class  consist  of  capital  sums,  advanced 
for  the  most  part  by  j)rivate  persons,  in  considera- 
tion of  payment  of  principal  and  interest  or  in 
consideration  of  annuities  paid  to  the  lender. 
When  the  subjects  of  one  state  lend  money  to  the 
government  of  another,  as,  for  e.xample,  when 
English  investors  buy  Turkish  bonds,  international 
questions  may  arise  in  regard  to  payment.  But  it 
is  now  an  accepted  maxim  that  investors  as  such 
have  no  claim  to  the  assistance  of  their  govern- 
ment. When  people  lend  money  to  Turkey  they  do 
so  to  obtain  a high  rate  of  interest ; and  they  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  ‘ high  interest  means  bad 
security.’  See  C.  Cotton’s  Loans  Manual  (1891). 

Loailda,  S.iint  Paul  de,  chief  town  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
lies  on  a small  bay,  some  210  miles  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo.  It  has  broad,  tree-shaded  but  dirty 
streets,  several  churches,  forts  (1578),  and  the 
residences  of  the  governor  and  bishop.  The  harbour 
is  gradually  sanding  up,  so  that  vessels  lie  IJ  mile 
from  shore.  In  1888-92  a railway  was  made  to 
Ambaca,  140  miles  inland;  gas  was  introduced 
in  1893.  Poj).  50,000,  of  whom  about  15,000  are 
Europeans. 

LoangO,  a coast  district  of  West  Africa,  stretch- 
ing northwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  about 
4°  S.  lat.  By  the  Berlin  conference  of  1885  it  was 
divided  between  the  Congo  Free  State,  Portugal, 
and  France.  The  natural  features  and  productions 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Africa  (see  Congo,  Gaboon).  The  inhabitants, 
who  call  themselves  Bafiotes,  are  fetich-worshippers. 
The  towiiLoango,  formerly  a place  of  15,000  people, 
consists  now  of  only  a few  mercantile  establishments. 

Loasacca;,  a natural  order  of  calycifloral 
exogens,  natives  of  America,  and  chiefly  from  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  it.  There  are  about 
seventy  known  species,  herbaceous  plants,  hispid 
with  stiiming  hairs.  The  genus  Loasa  sometimes 
receives  the  popular  name  of  Chili  Nettle. 

Liibail,  a town  of  east  Saxony,  12  miles  SE.  of 
Bautzen,  has  mineral  springs  and  manufactures 
of  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  &c.  Pop.  6977. 

Lobelia,  a genus  of  corollitloral  exogens  of  the 
natural  order  Lobeliacese,  named  after  the  French 
botanist  Matthias  de  Lobel  (1538-1616).  This 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  Campanulaceae,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  differences  being  the 
irregular  corolla.  It  contains  almost  400  known 
sjjecies,  natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates, 
abounding  chiefly  in  damp  woods  in  America  and 
the  north  of  India.  They  are  generally  herb- 
aceous or  half-shrubby,  and  have  a milky  juice 
rvhich  often  contains  much  caoutchouc.  A poison- 
ous character  belongs  to  the  order,  and  some  are 
excessively  acrid,  as  Tupa  fueillei,  a Chilian  and 
Peruvian  plant,  of  which  the  very  stnell  excites 
vomiting  ; yet  the  succulent  fruit  of  one  species, 
Centropogon  surinamensis,  is  eatable. — The  genus 
Lobelia  is  the  only  one  of  this  order  of  which  any 
species  are  Britisli.  The  Water  Lobelia  (L.  Dort- 
manyii)  is  frequent  in  lakes  with  gravelly  bottom, 
often  forming  a green  carpet  underneath  the  water 
with  its  densely-matted  sub-cylindrical  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  the  flowering  stems  rising  above 
the  water.  To  this  genus  belong  many  favourite 
garden-flowers,  as  the  beautiful  Cardinal  Flowers 
( L.  cardinalis.  L.  fnlgens,  and  L.  splendens)  and  the 
Blue  Cardinal  (Z.  syphilitica),  natives  of  the  warmer 


parts  of  North  America,  perennials,  which  it  is  usual 
to  protect  during  winter  in  Britain.  To  this  genus 
belongs  also  the  Indian  Tobacco  of  North  America 
(Z.  injlata),  an  annual,  with  an  erect  stem,  a foot 
higli  or  more,  with  blue  flowers,  which  has  been 
used  as  a medicine  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
aborigines  of  North  America ; both  the  flowering- 
herb  and  the  seeds  are  imported  into  Britain.  It 
is  the  former,  compressed  in  oblong  cakes,  which  is 


Lobelia  erinus  (garden  variety). 


chiefly  employed.  A liquid  alkaloid,  Lohelina,  and 
a peculiar  acid,  Lobelic  acid,  have  been  obtained 
from  it.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant ; in  full  doses,  as  a powerful  nauseating 
emetic ; while  in  excessive  doses,  or  in  full  doses 
too  often  repeated,  it  is  a powerful  acro-narcotic 
poison.  It  is  the  favourite  remedy  of  a special 
class  of  empirics,  and  consequently  deaths  from  its 
administration  are  by  no  means  rare.  Physicians 
seldom  prescribe  it  now,  except  in  cases  of  asthma. 

Lol>  Nor,  a dried-up  lake  of  central  Asia,  in 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  Prjevalski  in  1885  found  400 
jiersons,  mi.xed  Turks  and  Mongols,  settled  on 
its  confines.  See  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  486. 

Lobo,  Jeronimo,  a Jesuit  missionary,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1593,  went  out  to  India  in  1621,  but 
travelled  back  to  Abyssinia  in  1625,  and. was  for 
nearly  ten  years  superintendent  of  missions  in  Tigre. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1678.  From  Lobo’s  Portu- 
guese MS.  account  of  his  travels  in  Abyssinia  the 
Abb4  Legrand  published  a French  translation  in 
1728,  and  of  this  again  Dr  Johnson  produced  an 
abridged  English  version  in  1735 — his  first  work. 
Sir  Peter  Wyche  also  translated  into  English  parts 
of  Lobo's  MS.  in  1669. 

Lobos  Islands,  two  small  groups  of  rocky 
islands,  about  12  miles  oft’  the  coast  of  Peru,  famous 
for  the  great  quantity  of  guano  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

Lobster  (Homarus  vulgaris),  a species  of 
Crustacean,  of  the  order  Decapoda,  sub-order 
Macrura  ( see  Crayfish  ).  It  differs  from  the  ci-ay- 
fish  jnincipally  in  the  following  characters  : the 
last  ring  of  the  thorax  is  not  movable,  but  continu- 
ous M'ith  the  rest ; the  scale  of  the  antenna  is  small ; 
there  are  twenty  branchim  on  each  side,  and  the 
claws  are  very  powerful  and  unequal.  One  claw, 
usually  the  left,  is  thicker,  more  globose  and 
heavier  than  the  other,  the  biting-edges  being 
furnished  with  blunt  tubercles  of  different  sizes : 
the  other  claw  is  more  .slender  and  elongated,  and 
its  biting-edges  are  furnished  with  numerous  small 
teeth.  As  an  exception  two  claws,  both  of  one 
kind  or  the  other,  may  occur  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  colour  during  life  is  a beautifully 
clouded  and  varied  bluish  black,  -which  changes  to 
a nearly  uniform  red  on  boiling.  It  sometimes 
attains  to  the  weight  of  12  or  14  lb.  when  loaded 
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with  spawn,  although  a lobster  of  1 lb.  weight  or 
even  less  is  deemed  very  fit  for  the  market.  The 
eggs  (2000  to  12,000,  of  which  perhaps  1000  are 
hatched)  are  deposited  from  the  oviducts  in  autumn, 
and  then  become  attached  by  adhesive  threads  to 
the  .swimmerets  or  abdominal  appendages  of  the 
female.  They  are  carried  by  the  parent  in  this 
manner  for  several  months,  finally  liatching  about 
June  and  July  of  the  following  summer.  When 
hatched  the  young  swim  about  actively  in  the 
water,  not  at  first  crawling  or  walking  like  the 
adults.  They  differ  from  the  adults  in  structure, 
chiefly  in  having  outer  appendages  to  the  thoracic 
limbs ; when  first  hatched  they  are  about  half  an 
inch  in  length.  Lobsters  are  exclusively  carnivor- 
ous and  very  voracious.  They  are  also  very 
pugnacious,  and  in  their  combats  often  lose  their 
limbs.  But  they  exhibit  in  a remarkable  degree 
the  phenomenon  of  recrescence,  limbs  rapidly 
growing  again  of  the  same  form  and  structure  as 


Norway  Lobster  ( Nephrops  norvegieus ). 


those  that  have  been  removed,  though  several 
moults  are  required  before  tlie  full  size  of  the  new 
member  is  attained.  Moulting,  or  the  casting  of 
the  shell,  occurs  in  adult  lobsters  once  a year,  in 
the  young  much  oftener,  in  very  old  individuals 
not  so  often.  The  creatures  are  fairly  abundant 
on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  They  are  caught  for  the  market  in 
traps  made  either  of  basket-work  or  of  netting 
stretched  on  wooden  frames,  each  trap  having  one 
or  more  re-entrant  orifices  for  the  entrance  of  the 
lobsters.  The  traps  are  baited  with  dead  fish.  In 
1885-95  the  number  of  lobsters  landed  annually  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales  varied  between 
500,000  and  700,000.  The  landing  price  is  from 
£4,  5s.  to  £4,  10s.  per  100.  In  1890  a lobster-pond 
was  undertaken  at  Lochbuie  in  Mull. — The  Ameri- 
can Lobster  {H.  americames)  and  tlie  Cape  Lobster 
(H.  capensis)  are  the  only  other  species  known  of 
the  genus  Homarus.  The  former  is  as  valuable  as 
the  European  species  : its  claws  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  latter.  Great  quantities  are 
canned  and  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  from  Portland,  Maine,  &c.  The 
Norway  Lobster  { Nephrops  norvegieus)  is  frequently 
taken  on  the  British  coasts,  and  appears  in  the 
markets.  The  eyes  are  kidney-shaped,  and  not 
round,  as  in  the  common  lobster.  The  claws  have 
also  a more  slender  and  prismatic  form,  and  the 
colour  is  a pale  flesh  colour.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  crustaceans ; by 
others,  to  be  inferior  to  the  common  lobster.  The 


Spiny  Lobster,  or  Sea  Crayfish  { Palinurus  vulgaris ), 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain, 
particularly  in  the  south.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
Karahos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Loeusta  of  the 
Romans.  It  attains  a length  of  about  18  inches. 
The  shell  is  very  hard,  and  the  whole  body  is  rough 
with  short  spines.  The  antennfe  are  very  long, 
much  longer  than  those  of  the  common  lobster. 
There  are  no  claws  or  pincers,  the  first  pair  of  feet 
being  very  similar  to  the  others.  The  Spiny 
lobster  is  brought  to  market  in  London  and  else- 
wliere,  but  is  inferior  to  the  common  lobster. 
Other  species  of  these  genera  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  For  anatomy,  &c. , see  Huxley, 
The  Crayfish  (1880). 
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torum),  one  of  the  more  sedentary Chietopods,  ex- 
tremely abundant  on  the  British  shores,  and  very 
valuable  as  bait.  It  lives  head  down- 
wards in  a hole  in  the  sand,  M'hich  is  a 

partly  lined  by  a yellowisli-green  agglu-  H 

tinating  secretion  from  the  skin  of  the  M 
worm.  The  hole  is  made  as  the  animal  B 
eats  its  way  in  earthworm-like  fashion,  M 
and  the  devoured  material,  from  which 
small  organisms  and  organic  debris  are 
extracted,  is  passed  out  on  the  surface  as 
spiral  coils  or  ‘casts,’  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  walked  over  a low-tide 
stretch  of  sand.  The  animal  is  larger 
than  the  earthworm,  sometimes  a foot 
in  length,  and  greenish  brown  in  colour. 

The  body  is  divided  into  a thickened 
anterior  region,  a median  part  with 
thirteen  pairs  of  gill-tufts  brightly 
coloured  by  the  red  blood,  and  a thinner 
posterior  portion.  The  appendages  are 
degenerate,  but  are  represented  by  two 
rows  of  weak  bristles  on  to  the  end  of 
the  gill-bearing  region. 

Local  Government  is  a term 
used,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  express 
the  conUol  and  administration  of  the 
local  affairs  of  separate  divisions  and 
districts  of  the  country  by  subordinate 
authorities.  It  is  thus  contrasted  with 
imperial  government,  or  the  control  and 
administration  of  affairs  for  the  whole  country  by 
the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority. 
Prior  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  local  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  was  of  a very  rudi- 
mentary character.  The  management  of  local  affairs 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  propertied 
and  privileged  classes  ; the  great  mass  of  the  people 
had  little  or  no  participation  in  it.  As  regards  the 
counties  and  rural  districts,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  England,  the  commissioners  of  supply  and  justices 
in  Scotland,  and  the  grand-jury  and  justices  in  Ire- 
land were  the  exclusive  governing  aiitlioi  ities ; while 
burghal  affairs  were  practically  in  the  hands  of  close 
corporations,  either  self-elected  or  chosen  by  privi- 
leged classes  of  burgesses.  The  first  step  towards 
realising  local  self-government  was  the  reform  of  the 
municipal  corporations  in  18.32-35,  whereby  the  town- 
councils  were  made  elective.  Since  then  the  course 
of  legislation  in  this  direction  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress.  Thus,  in  settling  the  government  of 
urban  communities — such  as  the  local  board  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  the  police-burghs  of  Scotland 
— the  legislature  has  given  them  as  full  control  of 
their  affairs  as  the  reformed  municipal  boroughs. 
So  the  establishment  of  the  poor-law  systems  for 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms  between  1835  and  1845, 
and  the  creation  of  poor-law  unions  in  England  and 
Ireland,  first  introduced  life  and  activity  into  the 
rural  districts.  The  great  area  of  local  administra- 
tion is,  especially  since  the  Local  Government  Act 
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of  1888,  the  county,  and  is  fully  treated  under  that 
head.  Other  important  areas,  separately  treated, 
are  the  parish  and  borough,  for  both  England  and 
Bcotland.  In  Ireland,  besides  the  county  and  town, 
the  union  had  exceptional  importance  ; and  till  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  superseded  it 
by  County  Councils,  the  grand-jury  (see  Jury)  had 
wide  administrative  powers.  The  (optional)  trans- 
fer of  most  of  the  proceedings  in  Scottish  jjrivate 
bill  legislation  to  Scotland  (by  act  of  1899)  increases 
the  autonomy  of  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  to  which  in  1871 
the  powers  of  the  English  Poor-law  Board  (18.34) 
were  transferred,  is,  in  form,  a committee  of  the 
Privy-council,  but  the  work  is  done  by  the  political 
heads  of  the  department  (the  president  and  parlia- 
mentary secretary,  both  usually  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons)  and  a staff  of  clerks.  Among 
the  matters  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  may  be  mentioned  the  areas  of  parishes,  &c., 
local  taxation  returns,  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  sanitary  improvements,  batlis  and  wash- 
houses, vaccination,  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
included  in  Local  Government  are  best  treated  in 
a large  number  of  separate  articles,  some  of  which 
are  noted  below. 

See  Probyn,  Local  Government  and  Taxation  (1882); 
Goudy  and  Smith,  Local  Government  in  Scotland  { 1880 ) ; 
Mackenzie  Chalmers,  Local  Government  ( ‘ Citizen  Series,’ 
1871-83 ) ; Local  Government  and  Taxation,  by  various 
authors,  in  ‘Imperial  Parliament  Series’  (1885);  B. 
Odgers,  Local  Government  (1899);  also  the  several 
articles : 


Advocate  (Lord). 
Apjieal. 

Borough. 

Burial. 

Channel  Islands. 
City. 

Coroner. 

County. 

County  Courts. 
Criminal  Law. 
Education. 


Government. 

Hygiene. 

Ireland. 

Jury. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Licensing  Acts. 
Lord-lieutenant. 

Man  (Island). 
Nuisance. 

Parish. 

Police. 


Poor-laws. 

Prisons. 

Privy-council. 

Procurator-fiscal. 

Prosecutor. 

Roads. 

Scotland. 

Sheriff. 

Socialism. 

Tax. 

Warrant. 


Local  Option  is  a term  for  the  power  which 
temperance  reformers  have  of  late  sought  to  .secure 
for  the  ratepaying  inliabitants  of  any  community, 
enabling  them  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic  within 
their  bounds  as  to  a certain  majority  of  them  shall 
seem  best,  either  by  maintaining  unchanged, 
increasing,  diminishing,  or  wholly  suppressing  the 
houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  See 
Licensing,  Liquor  Laws,  and  Temperance. 

Loclia'ber,  a district  in  southern  Inverness- 
shire.  The  Lochaber  Axe  is  a variety  of  the 
Halbert  (q.v. ),  with  a long  handle  and  a bill-like 
blade,  behind  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  shaft, 
is  a formidable  hook.  This  weapon  was  formerly 
used  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  and  by  the 
native  Irish,  and  ‘ is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  both  countries  from  Scandinavia  ’ ( see 
Scott’s  Wavei'ley).  It  was  carried  by  the  old  city 
guard  of  Edinburgh.  The  song  ‘ Farewell  to 
Lochaber  ’ is  by  Allan  Ramsay. 

Locllleven,  a beautiful  oval  lake  of  Kinross- 
shire,  23  miles  NNW.  of  Edinburgh.  Lying  353 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  engirt  by  Benarty  (1167 
feet),  the  West  Lomond  (1713),  and  other  hills,  it 
measures  3f  miles  by  2 ; discharges  by  the  Leven, 
flowing  16  miles  eastward  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; is 
10  to  90  feet  deep  ; and  has  an  area  of  3406  aci-es, 
drainage  operations  having  reduced  its  size  by  one- 
fourth  in  1826-36.  Of  seven  islands,  the  largest 
are  sandy,  treeless  St  Serfs  Inch,  an  early  seat 
of  the  Culdees  (q.v.),  and  Castle  Island,  with  the 
llth-century  keep  of  a castle  which  in  1567-68  was 


for  ten  months  the  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Since  1633  and  earlier  the  loch  has  been  famous  for 
its  delicate  pink-fleshed  trout,  and  since  1856  for  its 
fly-fishing,  there  now  being  twenty  boats  on  it,  and 
some  fifty  annual  angling  competitions,  whilst  the 
yearly  take  has  varied  from  6092  trout  of  5385  lb. 
in  1877  to  23,516  of  21,074  Ib.  in  1888,  and  10,933  of 
9201  lb.  in  1890.  See  Robert  Burns-Begg’s  History 
of  Lochleven  Castle  (2d  ed.  Kinross,  1877).  See 
also  Leven  (Loch)  ; and  for  Lochs  Lomond,  Long, 
&c.,  see  Lomond,  &c. 


Locllllia'ben,  a market-town  of  Annandale, 
Dumfriesshire,  10  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Dumfries. 
It  stands  amid  seven  lochs,  two  of  Avhich  contain 
the  rare  vendace,  and  has  a town-hall  (1878),  with 
a statue  in  front  of  it  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
ruined  castle  of  the  Bruces.  A royal  burgh,  it 
unites  with  Dumfries,  &c.  to  return  one  member. 
Pop.  1039.  See  W.  Graham’s  iocAmuSew  ( 1865). 


Lock,  an  arrangement  for 
drawers,  &c.,  and  requiring 
similar  contrivance  to 
open  it.  The  early 
Egyptians  used  locks 
of  rude  construction, 
generally  made  of 
wood ; and  locks  and 
keys  of  bronze  and 
iron  have  been  found 
in  large  numbers  in 
Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum. Fig.  1 re- 
presents the  ancient 
Egyjitian  lock  in  section 


fastening 
a key 


doors, 
or  other 


Fig.  1. 


a is  the  case,  fastened  to 
the  door  ; b,  the  bolt ; in  the  upper  part  of  the  case 
are  three  openings,  c,  each  containing  a pin  with  a 
head  to  prevent  its  falling  too  far  down.  When  the 
bolt  is  pushed  home  towards  h,  the  pins  fall  into  the 
corresponding  three  holes,  d,  preventing  its  being 
withdrawn.  The  key  is  a piece  of  wood,  e,  which 
is  pushed  into  the  opening,  f in  the  bolt,  and  by 
means  of  its  three  pins  the  pins  in  the  case  are 
pushed  up  while  the  bolt  is  withdrawn.  An  exactly 
similar  lock  is  still  used  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
one  very  like  it  in  St  Kilda.  The  Chinese  for 
many  hundred  years  have  had  a much  suiierior 
wooden  lock  with  tumblers. 

During  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries  very 
ingenious  and  complicated  locks,  richly  ornamented 
with  hammered  iron-work,  were  made,  especially 
in  Germany,  and  in  every  collection  may  be  seen 
more  or  less  fine  specimens.  These,  however,  were 
necessarily  very  expensive,  and  could  only  be  used 
by  the  wealthy,  and  the  lock  in  ordinary  use  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  was  the  common 


spring-lock  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  which  is  still  used 
for  ordinary  purposes.  The  bolt,  a,  jiasses  through 
an  opening  in  each  side  of  the  case,  and  is  held  in 
position  by  the  two  notches,  hb',  which  are  pressed 
against  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  c,  by  the  spring, 
d,  as  the  bolt  is  locked  or  unlocked.  The  key, 
acting  in  the  semicircular  notch,  e,  in  the  bolt, 
pushes  it  either  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  required  ; 
the  fig.  represents  the  bolt  midway  between  open 
and  locked.  Certain  notches  in  the  key  fitting 
into  corresponding  wards,  f fastened  to  the  plate 
of  the  lock,  are  supposed  to  prevent  any  other 
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instrument  but  its  own  key  from  opening  the  lock. 
The  first  improvement  on  this  was  the  common 
tumbler-lock  (fig.  3),  which  represents  the  simplest 
form  of  it : a is  the  bolt ; h,  the  tumbler,  with  a 
l>rojection,  c,  which  is  pressed  by  the  spring,  d, 
into  the  notches,  c,  e,  according  as  the  lock  is  open 
or  slmt.  The  key,  by  the  one  movement,  raises 
the  tumbler  and  moves  the  bolt. 

Barron’s  lock,  patented  in  1778,  was  a develop- 
ment of  the  tumbler  principle.  By  putting  the 
notches  in  the  centre  of  the  bolt  instead  of  on  the 
top  edge,  the  pin  in  the  tumbler  had  to  be  lifted  to 
an  exact  height  to  pass  the  bolt,  rendering  it  much 
more  difficult  to  pick.  Barron  subsequently  added 
a second  tumbler  which  had  also  to  be  passed  by 
the  bolt.  Barron’s  form  of  construction  is  still  in 
use,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  the 
modern  many-tumbler  or  lever  lock,  of  which 
Moses  Bird’s  ( 1780)  was  the  first. 

The  lock  patented  by  Joseph  Bramah  in  1788, 
and  still  one  of  the  recognised  best  locks  for 
certain  purposes,  is  of  a 
different  construction.  An 
inner  barrel  turning  inside 
a fixed  cylinder  has  a-  cen- 
tral pin  on  which  the  key 
works.  The  key  (fig.  4)  is 
Fig.  4.  a simple  pipe  with  gener- 

ally four  slits,  a,  a,  and  a 
pin,  h ; when  it  is  inserted  and  pressed  down,  the 
slits  2)ress  on  corresponding  slides  working  in  the 
inner  barrel,  till,  arriving  at  a certain  jjoint,  the 
barrel  is  released  and  can  be  turned  round  by  the 
pin,  b;  another  pin  on  the  barrel  moves  the  bolt. 
A spiral  spring  on  the  central  pin  keeps  the  slides 
in  their  original  position  till  pressed  down  by  the 
key.  The  varying  depths  of  the  slits  in  the  key 
agree  with  the  distance  which  the  different  slides 
have  to  be  pressed  down  ; and,  as  no  two  locks  are 
alike  in  this  respect,  each  key  can  only  open  its 
own  lock.  So  much  confidence  bad  the  Messrs 
Bramah  in  this  lock  that  during  the  Gi’eat  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  they  offered  a prize  of  two  hundred 
guineas  to  any  one  picking  it,  which  prize  was 
gained  by  Mr  Hobbs,  an  American,  who  occupied 
fourteen  days  in  devising  and  making  tools,  and 
fifty-one  hours  actually  at  work  on  the  lock. 


Fig.  5. 


Chubb’s  lock,  originally  patented  in  1818,  is 
a further  development  of  the  many-tumbler 
principle.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  5,  which  re- 
presents it  uidocked,  and  with  the  inner  ijlate 
removed  the  better  to  show  the  movement : « is 
the  bolt ; 6,  the  tumblers,  six  in  this  instance, 
which  move  iudejrendentlj'  on  the  common  jiin,  c, 
each  having  one  of  the  six  springs,  d,  to  keep  it  in 
po.sition.  The  stump,  c,  riveted  to  the  bolt,  must 
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through  the  gate,  f,  in  all  the  tumblers  before 
the  bolt  can  be  shot.  As  this  gate  is  in  a different 
l^osition  in  every  tumbler,  they  must  be  raised  to 
correspondingly  different  heights  before  they  coin- 
cide for  the  stump  to  pass.  For  this  purpose  the 
key,  /•,  has  different  steps  so  arranged  that,  when 
it  is  turned  in  the  lock,  each  step  raises  its  own 
tumbler  to  the  ^sroper  height,  and  the  step  nearest 
the  end  of  the  key,  I,  shoots  the  bolt;  the  stump 
jiassing  through  the  coinciding  gatings  and  slip- 
ping into  the  space,  g,  as  the  tumblers,  released 
by  the  key,  resume  their  original  position.  In 
opening  the  lock  the  reverse  of  this  movement 
takes  ])lace.  A jun,  li,  fixed  on  the  backmost 
tumbler  and  reaching  over  the  tops  of  the  others 
is  called  the  detector.  Should  any  false  key  be 
tried  in  the  lock  when  locked,  or  any  other  means 
used  which  should  raise  either  of  the  tumblers 
too  high,  an  ingenious  arrangement  fixes  it 
so  that  the  lock  is  obstructed  and  cannot  be 
opened,  even  with  its  own  key,  till  the  fixed  tum- 
bler is  released.  This  is  done  by  making  an  extra 
forward  movement  of  the  key,  when  the  tumbler 
will  resume  its  normal  position.  This  detector 
movement  is  intended  as  a precaution  against 
burglars,  and  also  to  record  any  attempt  to  pick 
the  lock.  False  notches,  i,  i,  are  made  in  the 
tumblers  to  defeat  attempts  to  pick  the  lock  by 
feeling  for  the  different  gatings  by  backward  pres- 
sure of  the  bolt  applied  by  ingenious  instruments — 
a method,  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  which  has  been 
successfully  used  against  all  tumbler-locks,  unless 
specially  safeguarded.  A movable  circular  curtain 
attached  to  the  keyhole  in  the  inner  plate  is  moved 
by  the  aftermost  step  of  the  key,  m,  as  it  is  turned 
round.  This  prevents  an  inspection  of  the  tumblers 
for  picking  i^urposes  by  means  of  a reflector  intro- 
duced into  the  keyhole,  while  they  are  moved  by 
any  instrument,  as  nothing  can  be  turned  round  in 
the  lock  without  also  turning  the  curtain. 

Hobbs’s  ]u-otector  lock  has  a series  of  tumblers  as 
in  Bird’s  and  Chubb’s  locks,  but,  in  addition,  has 
what  is  termed  a protector,  shown  in  fig.  6.  It 
consists  of  a shaped  lever, 
a,  h,  working  on  the  2)in,  c, 
which  is  riveted  into  the 
bolt.  A,  and  it  is  kept  in 
position  by  the  friction 
spring,  e.  The  stump,  h 
is  fixed  to  the  protector, 
and,  passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  bolt,  acts  on 
the  tumblers  ( not  seen  in  Fig.  6. 

the  fig. ) at  the  other  side 

of  the  bolt.  This  arrangement  entirely  ijrevents 
feeling  for  the  gatings  of  the  tumblers  by  pressing- 
back  the  bolt.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  j)ush 
back  the  bolt  when  locked,  it  only  moves  the  pro- 
tector enough  to  bring  down  the  long  arm,  a,  in 
front  of  the  pin,  d ( fixed  in  the  back  plate  of  the 
lock),  as  shown  in  the  fig.  This  prevents  any 
further  movement  of  the  bolt  till  the  jirotector  is 
set  free  by  a slight  turn  of  the  proper  key.  This 
lock,  when  in  combination  with  another  ingenious 
arrangement  called  the  revolving  nozzle,  which 
)revents  tampering  with  false  keys,  has  success- 
ully  resisted  all  attempts  to  pick  it. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  ( formerly  Beckett-Denison ) 
invented  a modification  of  the  tumbler-lock  which 
locks  with  a handle,  only  requiring  a small  key 
to  open  it.  The  keyhole  is  so  narrow  that  no 
instrument  strong  enough  to  injure  the  lock  can 
be  introduced.  It  lias  other  advantages,  and  its 
inventor  claims  that  it  is  unpickable.  It  has  not 
been  2>atented.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a dust 
excluder  for  the  key-holes  of  locks,  operated  by  a 
siiiral  sjiring. 

Many  other  varieties  of  the  tumbler  or  lever 
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lock  have  been  invented  which  we  have  not  space 
to  describe. 

Combination  locks  are  sometimes  used  for  burglar- 
proof  safes.  In  these  locks  the  tumblers  are  repre- 
sented by  wheels,  generally  four  in  number,  which 
can  be  turned  independently  in  connection  with  an 
index  on  the  outside  of  the  safe.  The  lock  can  only 
be  opened  by  making  certain  movements  of  the 
handle  on  the  index,  which  cause  the  gatings  in  the 
wheels  to  coincide.  The  combination  of  numbers 
on  the  index  with  the  different  wheels  can  be  altered 
at  pleasure,  and,  of  course,  the  lock  can  only  be 
opened  by  those  knowing  this  combination.  The 
weak  point  of  this  lock  is  that  the  combination 
may  be  forgotten.  The  Yale  time-lock  is  an  im- 
provement, by  Mr  Yale  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
time-lock  invented  by  Rutherford  of  Jedburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1831.  A watch  in  combination  with 
the  lock  may  be  set  so  that  the  lock  can  only  be 
opened  at  a particular  hour  even  by  the  owner. 

Changeable-Icy  locks  were  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Mr  Hobbs,  wbo  brought  Day  and 
Newell’s  paraidoptic  lock  to  London  in  1851. 
After  many  iinjirovements,  Mr  Hobbs  perfected 
tills  lock  in  1862,  and  in  1865  the  firm  of  Hobbs, 
Hart,  Co.  introduced  a simpler  and  cheaper 
form  of  it.  By  an  ingenious  modification  of  the 
tumblers,  which  we  have  not  space  to  describe, 
the  lock  may  be  locked  by  any  one  of  a great 
number  of  keys,  but  can  only  be  opened  by  means 
of  the  one  which  locked  it.  Some  of  these  locks 
afford  a possible  choice  from  about  60,000,000 
keys,  any  one  of  which  will  lock  it,  and  which 
must  be  used  to  open  it  again.  To  avoid  tbe 
necessity  of  having  a number  of  keys,  different 
webs  are  supplied  which  fit  on  the  key-pipe  to  form 
the  key.  The  webs  may  be  kept  in  tlie  safe,  one 
taken  out  at  random  to  lock  up  with  ; the  web 
removed  from  the  key  carried  away  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  the  key  hung  up  anywhere,  use- 
less till  the  web  is  Inougbt  back. 

In  the  ordinary  safe  locks  the  bolts  are  neces- 
sarily on  a large  scale,  and,  to  prevent  the 
carrying  about  of  a key  of  corresponding  magni- 
tude, the  bolts  are  usually  shut  by  means  of  a 
handle,  and  a small  lock  with  a small  key  locks 
one  of  them  and  fastens  them  all. 

X«<e/t-locks  used  on  street  doors  which  shut  of 
themselves,  and  are  opened  by  means  of  a handle 

inside  and  a key 
outside,  do  not 
differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  other 
lock.s.  TheYale 
latch-lock  is  an 
ingenious  modi- 
fication of  the 
principle  of  the 
Egyijtian  lock 
(fig.  1).  It  is 
shown  in  sec- 
tion in  fig.  7 ; 

Fig.  7.  a,  b is  the  key, 

full  size  ; b,  c, 

(7  is  a movable  barrel  turning  inside  the  lock ; 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5 aie  live  pins  pressed  down  by  spiral 
springs  working  in  holes  in  the  fixed  part ; c, 
f,  g,  h,  i are  five  corresponding  pins  moving 
in  holes  in  the  inside  barrel;  they  are  of  irregu- 
lar lengths,  and  wlien  the  key  is  out,  e,  f,  g, 
h,  i drop  down,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
allowing  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 to  drop  into  the  holes  in  the 
barrel,  fixing  tlie  lock.  As  the  key,  which  has 
indentations  exactly  corresponding  with  the  vary- 
ing lengths  of  e, /,  g,  h,  i,  is  pushed  in,  it  raises 
those  pins  till  they  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 coincide  at  the 
iunction  of  the  barrel  and  the  fixed  part  of  the 
lock.  The  barrel  may  then  be  turned  and  a pin  on 


it  shoots  the  bolt,  not  shown  in  the  fig.  The  key 
is  a thin  piece  of  tempered  steel  weighing  only  a 
small  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  the  keyhole  corre- 
spondingly narrow. 

Locks  made  for  various  purposes,  such  as  doors, 
drawers,  writing-desks,  portfolios,  cupboards,  &c., 
liowever  differing  in  arrangement,  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle.  The  padlock,  in 
which  the  lock  is  a separate  arrangement,  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  other  locks  except  in  shape.  It 
has  also  a movable  bow  which  is  hooked  into  a 
staple  or  other  fastening  and  then  locked. 

Locks  for  drawers,  cupboards,  and  the  like, 
Avhich  only  require  to  be  opened  on  one  side,  are 
generally  made  with  a central  pin  on  which  the 
key,  with  a pipe,  works  ; but  in  locks  winch  must 
be  opened  from  both  sides  this  arrangement  is 
impossible,  and  the  key  is  .solid,  working  through 
a hole  in  the  lock.  It  must,  however,  be  symmetri- 
cal, so  as  to  exactly  reach  the  turning  place  of  the 
lock  from  either  side.  Locks  which  are  mortised 
into  the  thickness  of  the  door  are  called  mortise 
locks. 

Many  ingenious  automatic  latches  have  been 
invented  for  cabinets  and  the  like,  which  shut  of 
themselves  when  the  door  is  closed,  and  can  be 
pulled  open  without  a key  or  turning  a handle ; 
they  are  used  when  security  is  not  required,  only  a 
means  of  keeping  the  door  closed. 

See  Price’s  Treatise  on  Locks  and  Keys  ( 1856 ) ; Sir  B. 
Beckett  (Denison),  Treatise  on  Locks;  Hobbs  and  Tom- 
linson, Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Locks  (new  ed. 
1868);  and  G.  H.  Chubb,  Protection  from  Fire  and 
7'hieves  (1878). 

Lock,  on  a river  or  canal,  is  an  arrangement  of 
two  parallel  floodgates,  by  which  communication 
is  secured  between  two  reaches  of  different  levels. 
Without  locks,  canals  are  an  impossibility  in  any 
but  exceptionally  level  country.  The  ))rincij)le 
of  locks  is  explained  in  the  article  Canal,  \o1. 
11.  p.  697.  The  invention  of  the  lock  has  been 
claimed  for  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  other 
Italian  engineer  of  the  15th  century ; but  there 
seems  ground  for  affirming  that  the  principle  was 
known  and  used  in  Holland  a hundred  years 
earlier. 

Lock  of  a gun.  See  Gun,  Firearms,  and 
Breech-loading. 

Locke,  John,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  intellectual  history  of  modern 
Euroj)e,  in  whom,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  course 
of  opinion,  especially  in  the  18th  centuiy,  is 
probably  more  represented  than  by  any  other  man. 
Locke  Avas  a native  of  Somerset ; Beluton,  the 
rural  home  of  his  youth,  is  6 miles  from  Bristol. 
It  Avas  at  Wriugton,  10  miles  from  Beluton,  that 
he  Avas  born,  on  the  29th  of  August  1632.  Our 
picture  of  his  boyhood  is  faint.  He  lost  his  pious 
mother  Avhen  he  Avas  a child.  His  father,  a country 
attorney,  Avas  a considerable  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind,  during  fourteen  years  of  home- 
training in  the  small  Puritan  household,  Avhich 
consisted  of  the  father  and  an  only  brother,  Avho 
died  young.  In  Locke’s  tenth  year  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  Avas  at  Westminster  School  in  the 
years  in  Avhich  the  assembly  of  Puritan  divines  Avas 
discussing  Calvinistic  theology,  and  in  one  of  Avhich 
he  may  have  seen  the  tragedy  at  Whitehall  in 
Avhich  the  Puritan  revolution  culminated.  In  1652 
Ave  find  Locke  at  O.xford,  after  Avhich  the  picture 
becomes  more  distinct.  Christ  Church  Avas  then 
ruled  by  John  OAven,  the  Puritan  divine,  and 
CromAA'eil  Avas  chancellor  of  the  university.  The 
Aristotle  of  the  schoolmen  still  determined  the 
course  of  study,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
young  Locke,  Avho  preferred  facts  to  Avords,  and 
persons  to  books.  But  free  experiential  inquiry 
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was  finding  its  way  into  Oxford,  though  not  into 
college  lectures,  and  Locke  afterwards  confessed 
the  early  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Descartes  upon 
himself.  The  Restoration  found  him  in  1660  a 
senior  student  in  Christ  Chirrch.  For  a time 
he  lectured  as  a college  tutor,  till  the  little 
property  of  Beluton  became  his  hy  inheritance 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1661.  He  had 
now  to  determine  his  career.  Notwithstanding 
an  inclination  to  theology,  his  growing  sympathy 
with  free  inquiry,  in  reaction  against  scliolasticism, 
and  against  the  intolerance  and  fanaticism  of 
which  he  complained  among  the  Puritans,  dis- 
couraged an  ecclesiastical  career.  ‘ I found,’  lie 
says  sarcastically,  ‘ that  a general  freedom  is  hut 
a general  bondage,  and  that  the  popular  asserters 
of  liberty  are  the  greatest  engrossers  of  it  too,  and 
not  unjustly  called  its  keepers.’  Experiments  in 
medicine,  which  much  engaged  him  in  these  years, 
show  his  bent  to  the  inductive  interpretation  of 
external  nature,  and  aversion  to  the  ‘ vermiculate  ’ 
questions  of  the  schools.  Before  1666  he  was  in  a 
sort  of  amateur  practice  in  Oxford,  and,  although 
he  never  took  this  degree,  he  was  in  after-life 
familiarly  known  among  his  friends  as  ‘ Doctor 
Locke.’  The  philosophic  temperament  is  apt  to 
make  a merely  professional  career  irksome ; and, 
besides,  he  inherited  a delicacy  unfavourable  to 
medical  practice,  which  ended  in  the  chronic  con- 
sumption and  asthma  against  which  he  bravely 
struggled  in  later  years.  Thus  medicine  did  not 
absorb  his  attention.  Pi-oblems  of  society,  the 
relations  of  church  and  state,  and  above  all  the 
right  and  duty  of  religious  toleration,  as  his  com- 
monplace books  prove,  were  revolved  in  his  thoughts 
in  those  Oxford  years,  always  in  sympathy  with 
individual  freedom  and  in  a spirit  of  prudential 
utilitarianism. 

It  was  in  the  summer  after  his  return  from 
Germany,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter  of  1665, 
that  an  incident  occurred  which  finally  determined 
this  last  disposition,  for  thenceforward  he  was 
‘ often  a man  of  business,  and  always  a man  of  the 
world,  without  much  undisturbed  leisure.’  Medical 
practice  accidentally  brought  him  into  connection 
with  Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, M'ho  was  visiting  Oxford  for  his  health. 
The  meeting  ended  in  a lasting  friendship,  sus- 
tained by  common  interest  in  liberty  ; and  in  the 
following  year  Locke,  at  Exeter  House,  became 
Lord  Ashley’s  confidential  secretary.  The  cliange 
did  not  check  his  scientific  experiments,  in  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  Sydenham  and  other  savants 
with  whom  life  in  London  opened  intercourse, 
while  the  political  e.xperience  of  Exeter  House 
was  in  the  line  of  previous  interests.  It  was  not 
long  after  he  entered  it  that  the  turning-point  in 
his  intellectual  career  was  reached.  A reunion 
of  friends,  meeting  in  the  winter  of  1670-71  for 
the  discussion  of  problems  social  and  theological, 
perplexed  in  certain  inquiries,  welcomed  Locke’s 
suggestion,  that  before  pursuing  them  they  should 
face  a previous  investigation — as  to  what  questions 
the  human  understanding  was  or  was  not  fitted 
to  deal  with.  This  problem,  then  undertaken  by 
Locke  himself,  proved  unexpectedly  large.  His 
best  energies,  given  to  it  during  the  seventeen 
following  years,  issued  in  1690  in  the  famous  Essay 
Concerning  Human  Understanding. 

Those  seventeen  years  were  spent  partly  in 
England,  amidst  the  tumult  of  public  affairs, 
partly  on  the  Continent  in  comparative  retire- 
ment. In  1672,  when  Shaftesbury  became  chan- 
cellor, Locke  was  made  Secretaiy  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  fall  of  Shaftesbury  three  years  later- 
enabled  his  secretary  to  retire  to  France,  where 
he  lived  till  1679,  for  health  and  study,  chiefiy 
at  Montpellier  and  at  Paris.  In  France  he 


formed  friendships  with  physicians,  naturalists, 
and  travellers  more  than  with  metaphysicians ; 
althorrgh  it  was  the  brilliant  era  when  French 
metaphysic  was  represented  by  Arnauld  and 
Malebranche,  whilst  Spinoza  was  (till  1677)  in 
Holland  and  Leibnitz  in  Gernrany.  In  1679 
Locke  retrrrned  to  London  and  to  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  restored  to  power  for  a short  time,  and  lived 
with  him  in  the  years  of  plots  and  counterplots 
which  preceded  the  earl’s  flight  to  Holland  in 
November  1682.  Locke,  under  suspicion  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  confidant  of  Shaftesbury,  became 
before  the  end  of  168.3  an  exile  in  Holland,  then 
the  Euiopean  home  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
There,  during  five  years  of  exile,  he  resumed  the 
studies  which  affairs  in  England  had  often  inter- 
rupted, and  matured  voluminous  writings  for  the 
u-ess.  At  Amsterdam  Limborch,  the  leader  of 
iberal  theology  in  Holland,  and  Le  Clerc,  its  most 
eminent  man  of  letters,  became  his  intimate 
friends.  The  intercourse  strengthened  Locke’s 
theological  liberalism,  and  soothed  the  pains  of 
exile,  aggravated  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  senioi 
studentship  in  Christ  Church,  of  which  he  Avas 
suddenly  deprived  in  1684  by  the  king’s  command. 
His  first  home  in  Holland  Avas  at  Amsterdam : 
his  last  Avas  at  Rotterdam,  Avhere  the  Essay  Avas 
finished. 

The  political  struggle  Avhich  had  been  going  on 
for  half  a century  in  England  Avas  consummated 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688-89,  of  Avhich,  then  un- 
knoAAm  to  fame,  he  Avas  to  be  the  philosophical 
defender.  This  opened  the  Avay  for  his  return, 
to  play  his  part  in  authorship,  Avith  London  at 
first  as  the  stage  of  operations.  Immediately 
afterwards,  in  February  1689,  he  declined,  for 
health’s  sake,  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Branden- 
burg, contented  Avith  a modest  Commissionershiji 
of  Appeals  as  otticial  recognition  by  the  ncAv 
government.  The  course  of  attairs  after  the  Revolu- 
tion fell  short  of  his  hopes.  The  Toleration  Act 
of  1690  Avas  inadequate,  and  the  AvithdraAval  of 
the  Comprehension  Bill,  for  uniting  England  in 
a liberal  national  church,  Avas  another  disappoint- 
ment. Locke  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  late  in  life.  He  turned  to  authorship  in  the 
public  interest  of  individual  freedom — religious, 
political,  and  intellectual.  An  Epistola  de  Toler- 
antia  Avas  his  first  contribution,  Avritten  in  1685, 
addressed  to  his  Dutch  friend  LiTnborch,  published 
anonymously  at  Gouda  in  Holland  in  1689,  a few 
Aveeks  after  his  return  to  England,  and  translated 
into  English  in  the  folloAving  summer  by  William 
Popple.  A treatise  on  Civil  Government,  ready 
for  publication  Avhen  he  came  home,  folloAved  early 
in  1690 ; this  Avas  also  anonymous,  and,  like  the 
Epistola,  a defence  of  individual  liberty  in  another 
relation.  Its  economical  principles  anticipate  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  and  its  principles  of  jurisprudence 
are  in  advance  of  Grotius  and  PufFendorf.  The 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  appeared 
in  March  1690,  unfolding  the  philosophy  of  Avhich 
the  tractates  on  Toleration  and  on  Government 
Avere  special  applications.  The  Essay  Avas  Locke’s 
first  public  acknowledgment  of  authorship.  His 
philosophy  is  embodied  in  these  three  Avorks. 

His  ailments  had  increased  in  London.  It  Avas 
then,  in  1691,  that  the  home  of  his  old  age,  the 
brightest  of  all  his  homes,  opened  to  receive  him. 
This  Avas  the  manor-house  of  Oates  in  Essex,  near 
Epping,  the  country-seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham. 
Lady  Masham  Avas  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
CudAVorth  (q.v. ),  the  philosophical  theologian: 
Locke  had  knoAAm  her  family  before  he  Avent  to 
Holland.  Here,  for  the  fourteen  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  as  much  domestic  peace, 
literary  leisure,  and  social  intercourse  as  Avas  con- 
sistent Avith  broken  health  and  occasional  public 
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service  in  London,  and  his  work  in  the  study  was 
resumed  with  characteristic  industry  and  method. 
The  abundant  authorship  of  the  two  preceding 
years  now  involved  him  in  controversies  which 
lasted  to  the  end  of  Ids  life.  Tlie  Answer  of  a 
certain  Jonas  Proast  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
to  the  Enistola  de  Tolcrantiu  had  led  to  Locke’s 
Second  Letter  in  1690.  A rejoinder  in  1691  was 
followed  by  an  elaborate  Third  Letter  in  1692. 
Questions  of  econonucs  and  the  currency  were 
subjects  of  other  tractates  in  1691  and  169.5. 
When  he  was  in  Holland  he  had  corresponded 
with  his  friend  Edward  Clarke  of  Chipley  in 
Somerset  about  the  education  of  his  son,  and 
those  letters  made  the  substance  of  the  Thoughts 
on  Education  in  1693,  a characteristic  work  wliich 
still  holds  its  place  among  educational  classics. 
Proposals  for  ecclesiastical  comprehension,  and  his 
own  desire  for  union  among  Christians,  made 
him  anxious  to  show  how  few  and  simple  the 
essential  facts  of  Christianity  were,  and  to 
bring  men  to  agree  to  differ  about  all  beyond. 
One  result  was  the  anonymous  volume,  in  1695,  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  in  which  he 
tried,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Essay,  to  recall  Christi- 
iinity  from  the  verbal  reasonings  of  dogmatic 
divines,  which  had  disturbed  the  unity  of  the 
church,  to  its  original  simplicity  in  Scripture. 
This  theological  departure,  followed  by  excursions 
in  criticism  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  which 
appeared  as  posthumous  Commentaries  on  St  Raid’s 
Epistles,  was  a distinctive  feature  of  the  literary 
life  at  Qates.  In  1696,  as  a Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  M'ith  an  income  of  £1000  a year, 
he  was  again  involved  for  the  four  following  years 
in  official  cares.  But  they  were  not  yeais  of 
literary  idleness.  Successive  editions  of  the  Essay, 
in  1694,  1695,  and  1700,  with  important  additional 
chapters  in  the  lirst  and  last ; defence  of  its  philo- 
sophy against  the  adverse  criticism  of  Norris, 
Stillingfleet,  Sergeant,  Burnet,  Lee,  and  Leibnitz ; 
an  Examination  of  Malebranche,  and  Remarks  on 
Norris,  published  posthumously ; vindications  of 
the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  against  theo- 
logical critics  ; and  the  well-known  tractate  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  kept  him  busy  in 
the  study  at  Oates.  The  Essay,  translated  into 
Latin  and  French,  was  spreading  over  Europe. 
But  he  was  now  gathering  himself  for  the  end. 
In  1700  he  ceased  to  publish.  One  attack  only 
moved  him  in  the  four  years  which  followed.  In 
1704  his  old  adversary  Proast  renewed  the  con- 
test, and  the  fragment  of  a Fourth  Letter  on  Toler- 
ation, published  in  the  posthumous  volume,  ex- 
hausted Locke’s  remaining  strength  upon  the 
theme  that  had  engaged  him  at  Oxfoid  forty  years 
before,  and  had  been  the  ruling  idea  ever  since. 
All  that  summer  he  declined,  nursed  by  Lady 
IMasham  and  her  step-daughter  Esther.  On  the 
28th  October  1704  he  i)assed  away,  as  he  said,  ‘ in 
perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  in  sincere  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Christ  by  whatever 
names  Christ’s  followers  call  themselves.’  His 
tomb  may  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish 
church  of  High  Laver,  a mile  from  Oates,  bearing 
a Latin  inscription  prepared  by  his  own  hand. 

Locke’s  Essay  presents  the  philosojihical  founda- 
tioTi  of  the  right  of  the  individual  thinker  to 
follow  freely  the  findings  of  experience ; and, 
partly  even  by  its  metaphysical  defects,  it  has 
suggested  the  chief  problems  which  have  occupied 
modern  thinkers  since  it  appeared.  Its  ‘ design,’ 
according  to  its  own  words,  was,  ‘ to  inquire  into 
the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees 
of  belief,  op)inion,  and  assent ; ’ — and  this  as  a 
means  to  correct  the  chief  cause  of  human  error, 
which  its  author  found  in  men’s  proneness  to  ex- 


tend their  inquiries  to  matters  beyond  their  l each, 
and  then  to  cover  their  ignorance  by  emjity  phrases, 
or  by  dogmas  which  they  assumed  to  be  ‘innate,’ 
and  therefore  out  of  the  reach  of  criticism.  He 
wanted  to  make  a faithful  report,  founded  simply 
upon  mental  facts,  as  to  how  far  a merely  human 
understanding  can  go,  in  the  way  either  of  certain 
knowledge  or  of  more  or  less  probable  presumption; 
and  in  what  man  must  be  contented  with  ignor- 
ance. Although  a true  report  might  show  that 
human  knowledge  must  for  ever  ‘fall  far  short  of 
perfect  comprehension  of  whatsoever  is,’  it  might 
be  ‘ sufficient  for  our  state ; ’ and  at  anyrate  we 
cannot  overcome  facts. 

The  Essay  is  divided  into  four  books.  Only 
the  fourth  deals  directly  with  its  ‘design.’  The 
first  book  is  a preliminary  argument  against  the 
innateness  of  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  meant 
to  open  the  way  for  the  statement  of  Locke’s 
main  position — that  whatever  any  man  can  know, 
or  reasonably  believe  in,  or  even  conceive,  is 
dependent  on  human  experience.  The  essence 
of  the  Essay  is  in  its  proof  that  knowledge  cannot 
in  any  degree  have  been  consciously  innate  in 
each  man  ; for  it  must  be  in  all  cases  a gradual 
growth,  dependent  upon  experience,  in  which  we 
are  liable  to  error.  The  argument  might  be  thus 
put : All  truths  and  all  errors  are  expressed  in 
propositions,  and  every  proposition  contains  two 
terms,  which,  if  the  proposition  is  intelligible, 
must  each  contain  an  ‘idea’  or  meaning.  We 
may  have  ideas  without  having  knowledge,  but 
we  cannot  have  knowledge,  or  even  opinion,  with- 
out having  ideas;  for  ‘having  ideas,’  Locke  tells 
us,  means  ‘ speaking  intelligibly.  ’ Propositions 
which  contain  idealess  terms  cannot  express  truth, 
or  even  error,  and  only  connect  empty  sounds. 
Now,  how  do  the  ideas  or  meanings  which  can 
form  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  our  proposi- 
tions enter  into  human  consciousness?  All  our 
ideas,  the  most  complex  and  abstract,  as  well  as 
the  simplest,  Locke  undertakes  to  show,  are  ideas 
which  refer  either  to  data  that  happen  to  have  been 
presented  through  our  five  senses,  or  to  operations 
of  mind  which  have  been  made  objects  of  reflection. 
If  we  pretend  in  words  to  e.xtend  our  range  further, 
‘ we  shall  succeed  no  better  than  if  Ave  went  about 
to  clear  the  darkness  in  the  mind  of  one  born  blind, 
talking  into  him  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours.’ 
Words  which  do  not  mean  either  rvhat  is  sensuous 
or  what  is  mental  must  be  empty  words.  The 
proof  of  this  fundamental  thesis  is  ottered  through- 
out the  second  and  third  books,  which  thus  prepare 
for  the  settlement  of  the  proper  problems  of  the 
Essay  in  the  fourth.  Much  of  the  ])roof  consists 
of  logical  and  psychological  analysis  of  the  meta- 
physical ideas  of  space,  duration,  infinity,  sub- 
stance, personality,  causality,  and  power,  which 
are  taken  as  ‘crucial  instances.’  If  even  those 
ideas  must  deijend  upon  experience  in  order  to 
become  ideas,  a fortiori  none  others  can  have 
been  consciously  born  Avith  us  before  A^•e  had  ex- 
perience. The  proof  is  that,  if  all  elements  due  to 
experience  are  left  out,  the  ideas  now  mentioned 
must  disappear.  In  the  13th  and  most  of  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  second  book  this  argu- 
ment is  Avorked  out.  But  here  Locke  seems  too 
ready  to  take  for  granted  that,  if  those  crucial 
ideas  are  unrealisable  Avithout  data  of  experience, 
it  necessarily  folloAvs  that  they  involve  nothing  else 
than  accidents  of  external  or  spiritual  e.xperience. 
He  AA'as  led  to  interpret  ‘innateness’  as  he  did 
partly  by  his  assumption  that  nothing  can  be  ‘ in 
a mind  ’ of  which  the  mind  is  not  at  the  moment 
conscious.  He  thus  overlooks  the  fact  that  we 
are  conscious  at  each  moment  only  of  a small 
part  of  Avhat — because  potentially  involved  in,  and 
presupposed  by,  our  spiritual  experience  of  the 
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universe — responds  consciously  in  each  man’s  mind 
on  an  adequate  appeal. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  possible  range  of  man’s 
ideas,  Locke  passes  to  the  intuitive  and  demon- 
strahle,  the  probable,  and  the  erroneous  judgments 
into  which  ideas  enter.  We  are  thus  led  into  the 
fourth  hook,  which  reports  \ipon  the  intuitive 
facts  and  principles  which  constitute  knowledge. 
Locke’s  refusal  of  innateness  (in  his  meaning  of 
‘innate’)  to  ideas,  and  a fortiori  to  knowledge 
M’hich  dei)ends  upon  ideas,  does  not  imply  that  he 
ignores  intuition.  On  the  contrary,  after  arguing 
strenuously  against  the.  innateness  of  our  ideas  of 
morality  and  of  God,  he  is  not  less  strenuous  in 
arguing  for  our  having  an  intuitive  certainty  of 
the  truths  of  pure  mathematics  and  abstract 
ethics,  and  for  our  being  intuitively  ceitain  of 
the  individual  fact  of  our  own  existence  as  self- 
conscious,  as  well  as  of  tlie  existence  of  external 
things,  as  far  as  they  are  actually  felt,  and  above 
all  for  our  having  a demonstrable  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  God  or  Eternal  Mind  ‘ as  certain 
as  any  conclusion  in  pure  mathematics.’  Indeed, 
in  his  ‘ demonstration  ’ of  God’s  existence  he  pre- 
supposes in  our  idea  of  causality  transcendental 
elements  with  which  his  description  of  that  idea 
in  tlie  second  book  can  hardly  be  reconciled.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  intuitive  knowledge  (so  Locke 
reports ) in  abstract  logic,  in  abstract  matbematics, 
and  in  abstract  ethics ; and  we  have  also  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  facts  of  our  own  existence, 
of  the  existence  of  actually  felt  things  of  sense, 
and  of  the  existence  of  an  Eternal  Spirit  : it  is  on 
the  light  of  intuition,  he  says,  ‘ that  all  the  certainty 
of  this  knowledge  depends.’  But  all  else  upon 
which  human  understanding  can  be  exercised  is 
referred  by  the  Essay  to  the  spheres  either  of  more 
or  less  probable  ‘".'esumption  or  of  ignorance.  All 
judgments  abou  absent  things  of  sense  ; about  the 
relations  among  the  qualities  of  matter,  primary 
and  secondary,  or  about  its  laws ; and  about  the 
attributes  of  spirits  human  or  divine,  can  at  the 
most  be  probable  presumptions.  Hence  probability 
is  virtually  the  guide  of  human  life.  Science  of 
absent  facts  of  sense  (if  science  means  intuitively 
demonstrated  truths)  is  beyond  man’s  reach.  The 
chief  exercise  of  a human  understanding  must  be 
balancing  of  probabilities  and  comparing  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  objections,  alike  in  the  so-called 
physical  sciences  and  in  common  life.  Whether 
physical  science,  or  even  the  probable  propositions 
of  ordinary  life,  eould  be  formed  without  the  latent 
presence  in  experience  of  universal  and  necessary 
judgments,  presupposed  in,  while  incapable  of 
being  referred  to,  its  contingencies,  Locke  does 
not  inquire.  His  aversion  to  presuppositions  and 
maxims,  to  which  he  traced  the  emj>ty  verbalism 
and  dogma  against  which  he  constantly  warred, 
seems  here  to  influence  him.  He  sometimes  wrote 
as  if  he  failed  to  see  that,  without  presuppositions 
and  principles  of  some  sort,  intellectual  and  moral, 
being  ready  to  sprino-  out  of  their  latency  into 
experience,  there  could  be  neither  reasoned  scepti- 
cism nor  reasonable  faith.  The  most  significant 
philosophical  discussions  of  tlie  last  two  centuries 
nave  been  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  trans- 
cendental presuppositions  and  principles  in  our 
experience  ; and  about  man’s  consequent  relation 
to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  Berkeley’s 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Hume’s  Inquiry 
into  the  understanding,  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  Kant’s  Kritik  of  Pure 
Peason,  Hegel’s  ontological  dialectic,  Comte’s 
positivism,  and  Herbert  Spencer’s  generalisations  of 
universal  evolution  and  involution,  are  all  in  their 
respective  ways  concerned  with  questions  about  the 
roots  of  experience  which  Locke  left  indeterminate. 

Locke's  teaching  in  his  other  works  is  influ- 
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eneed  by  what  is  taught  in  his  Essay.  Thus,  his 
favourite  idea  of  free  toleration  for  the  individual 
expression  of  religious  belief — then  a paradox,  now 
a commonplace — is  founded  on  the  dependence 
of  man’s  knowledge  on  e.xperience  and  on  the 
unfitness  of  persecution  as  a means  of  introduc- 
ing truth  to  a human  mind  ; while  his  refusal  of 
toleration  to  atheists  is  in  harmony  with  that 
‘mathematical  certainty  of  God’s  existence’  which 
he  reports  to  be  attainable  by  every  man  who 
uses  his  faculties  enough.  The  same  intellectual 
individualism  pervades  what  he  wrote  about 
government,  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity. 

Locke’s  cliaracter  is  I'eflected  in  his  works.  In 
all  that  he  wrote  and  did  he  is  pre-eminently  him- 
self, in  his  caution  and  calculation  with  an  approach 
to  timidity,  steady  adherence  to  the  concrete  of  ex- 
pterience,  indifference  to  abstract  speculation,  sus- 
picion of  mystical  enthusiasm,  calm  reasonableness, 
love  for  trutb,  and  ready  submission  to  facts  even 
when  they  could  not  be  reduced  to  system  in  a 
human  understanding.  His  temperate  aim  was 
not  to  expslain  the  uni\  erse,  but  to  adapt  his  ou  n 
intellectual  life  and  that  of  others  to  the  actual 
conditions.  He  sought  to  awaken  the  intellectual 
spirit,  and  to  bring  about  an  amendment  of  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  more  than  to  solve 
the  enigmas  of  existence.  Hence  the  lasting  educa- 
tional value  of  his  authorship. 

Numerous  editions  of  Locke’s  works,  individually  and 
collectively,  have  appeared,  about  40  of  the  Essay  alone, 
besides  translations  into  Latin,  French,  and  German.  Of 
the  collected  editions  none  are  adequate,  but  the  best  is 
probably  that  of  Bishop  Law  in  4 quartos  ( 1777 ).  Among 
criticisms  of  the  Essay,  the  Nouvcaux  Essais  of  Leibnitz 
(1765)  still  takes  the  foremost  place.  Cousin’s  Lectures 
on  Locke  (1829),  Webb’s  Intel! ectualism  of  Locke  (18.57), 
and  Green’s  criticism  in  his  Introduction  to  Hume  (1874) 
are  noteworthy.  See  also  Fowler’s  Locke  ( ‘ English 
Men  of  Letters,’  1880),  and  the  present  writer’s  Locke 
(1890),  and  his  critical  edition  of  the  Essay  (2  vols. 
1894). 

Lockerbie,  a market-town,  with  a great 
August  lamb-fair,  in  Annandale,  Dumfrie.sshire,  15 
miles  ENE.  of  Dumfries  and  26  N\Y.  of  Carlisle. 
Pop.  2391. 

Locker-LampsoiR  Frederick,  .son  of  a 
naval  officer,  was  l)orn  in  1821,  served  some  years 
as  precis-writer  in  the  Admiralty  office,  and  made 
his  name  widely  known  as  a writer  of  unusnally 
bright  and  clever  vers  de  societe  by  his  London 
Lyrics  (1857),  collected  from  the  various  papers  in 
wliich  they  had  appeared.  Later  books  are  Lyra 
Elegantiarum  (1867)  and  Patchwork  (1879).  In 
1850  he  married  a daughter  of  the  seventli  Earl  of 
Elgin,  who  died  in  1872 ; and  in  1874  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  when  Locker  added  the 
name  of  Lampson  to  his  own.  In  1878  liis  daughter 
was  married  to  Lionel  Tennyson.  He  died  30th 
May  1895.  See  My  Confidences  (1896),  which  is 
an  autobiography. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  was  born  in  Cambus- 
nethan  manse,  near  Wishaw,  14th  July  1794.  All 
his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Glasgow,  where  at  eleven 
he  pa.ssed  from  the  high  school  to  the  eollege,  and 
whence  at  thirteen,  with  a Balliol  Snell  exhibition, 
he  went  up  to  Oxford.  In  1813  he  took  a first-class 
in  classics  ; then,  after  a visit  to  the  Continent  (to 
Goethe  .at  '\Veimar),  studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1816  w.as  called  to  the  Scottish  bar.  But  he  was 
no  speaker ; and  having  while  still  at  Oxford 
written  the  article  ‘ Heraldry  ’ for  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  .and-soon  after  tr.ansl.ated  Schlegel's 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  from  1817  he 
took  more  and  more  to  liter.ature,  and  with  "Wilson 
became  the  chief  mainstay  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
In  its  pages  he  first  exhibited  the  sharp  and  caustic 
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wit,  his  most  salient  characteristic,  that  made  him 
the  terror  of  his  Wliig  opponents.  Peter's  Letters 
to  his  Kinsfolk  (‘2d  ed.’  1819),  a clever  skit  on 
Scottish  society,  was  followed  by  four  novels — 
Valerius  (1821),  a romance  of  the  times  of  Trajan  ; 
Adam  Blair  (1822);  Reginald  Dalton  (1823),  a 
tale  of  university  life ; and  Matthew  Wald  (1824). 
Of  these  Adam  Blair  alone  I'etains  its  vitality — the 
strong,  sad  story  of  a good  man’s  fall  and  repent- 
ance : Henry  James  has  likened  it  to  Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet  Letter.  The  spirited  Ancient  Spanish 
Ballads  appeared  in  1823 ; Lives  of  Burns  and 
Napoleon  in  1828  and  1829  ; and  the  Life  of  Scott, 
Lockliart’s  masterpiece,  in  1837-38.  He  had  met 
Scott  first  in  May  1818,  in  April  1820  had  married 
his  eldest  daughter,  Sophia,  and  for  five  and  a half 
years  had  divided  his  time  pretty  equally  between 
Edinburgh  and  Chiefswood,  near  Abbotsford.  In 
1825  he  removed  to  London  to  assume  the  editor- 
ship of  tlie  Quarterly  Review,  at  a salary  of  £1  00 
per  annum  ; and  this  post  he  retained  till  1853, 
in  1843  becoming  also  auditor  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  a sinecure  worth  £400  a year.  But  his 
closing  years  were  clouded  by  illness  and  deep 
depression  ; by  the  secession  to  Rome  of  his  only 
daughter,  M’ith  her  husband,  Mr  Hope-Scott  (q.v. ); 
and  liy  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1837,  of  his  two  boys 
in  1831  and  1853.  The  elder  of  them  was  the 
‘ Hugh  Littlejohn  ’ of  Scott’s  Tales  of  a Grand- 
father; the  younger,  Walter,  was  a scapegrace  in 
the  army.  Like  Scott,  Lockhart  visited  Italy  in 
search  of  health ; like  Scott,  he  came  back  to 
Abbotsford  to  die — 25th  November  1854.  He  is 
buried  in  Dryburgh  at  Sir  Walter’s  feet.  See  his 
Life  and  Letters,  by  Andrew  Lang  (1896). 

Lock  Haven,  capital  of  Clinton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  is  situated  in  a beautiful  mountain 
valley,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  (here  crossed  by  a 
bridge),  and  on  the  West  Branch  Canal,  69  miles 
NE.  of  Altoona  by  rail.  It  contains  a state 
normal  school,  large  foundries  and  tanneries, 
machine-shops  and  mills,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  lumber.  Pop.  7345. 

Lock  Hospital,  in  London,  for  female  con- 
tagious diseases,  was  founded  in  1746,  the  chapel 
in  1764,  and  the  asylnm  in  1787.  The  Loke  or 
Lock,  in  Southwark,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  was  an  ancient  lazar-house,  and  was  itself 
perhaps  so-called  from  Fr.  toques,  ‘rags’  or  ‘lint.’ 
Lock-jaw.  See  Tetanus. 

Lockport,  capital  of  Niagara  county.  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  25  miles  NNE.  of  Buffalo 
by  rail.  The  canal  here  passes  through  a deep 
channel,  several  miles  long,  cut  in  the  solid  lime- 
stone, and  falls  66  feet,  by  ten  combined  double- 
locks.  Its  surplus  water  drives  a number  of  lumber. 
Hour,  and  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  besides  other 
factories,  foundries,  machine-shops,  &c.  Pop.  ( 1880) 
13,522;  (1890)  16,038. 

Lockyer,  Sir  Joseph  Norman,  K.C.B.  (since 
1897),  was  born  at  Rugby  on  17th  May  1836,  and  in 
1857  became  a clerk  in  the  War  Oliice,  being  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. In  1869  he  was  elected  an  F.  R.S.,  and 
in  1870  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Scientific  Instruction,  made  lecturer  on 
Astronomy  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science  at  South 
Kensington,  and  sent  out  to  Sicily  as  head  of  the 
eclipse  expedition.  In  the  following  year  he  headed 
a similar  expedition  to  India  and  was  elected  Rede 
lecturer  at  Cambridge.  He  had  already  in  1866 
discovered  a new  method  of  observing  the  sun  ; and 
in  1874  he  gained  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  Nature.  He 
is  an  able  popular  lecturer  on  astronomical 
physics,  and  has  written  Elementary  Lessons  in 


Astronomy  (1868),  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis 
(1878),  Contrihidions  to  Solar  Physics  (1873),  The 
Spectroscope  and  its  Applications  (1873),  a primer 
on  Astronomy  (1875),  Star-Gazing  (1878),  and 
Chemistry  of  the  Sun  (1887).  In'  1888  he  was 
Bakerian  lecturer. 

Lode,  a Swiss  town,  10  miles  NW.  of  Neuclultel, 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Swiss  watch 
making  industry.  Pop.  10,464. 

Locomotion.  See  Flying,  Horse,  &c. 
Locomotives.  See  Steam-engine  and  Rail- 
way. 

Locomotor  Ataxia,  or  Tabes  Dorsalis,  is 
a remarkable  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  is  a want  of  powei 
of  co-ordinating  the  muscles.  The  lower  limbs  are 
almost  always  first  and  most  severely  affected,  and 
the  patient  walks  Avith  a peculiar  gait ; he  lifts 
the  feet  high  and  brings  them  down  with  a stamp  ; 
he  has  difficulty  in  balancing  himself  ; and  though 
he  may  be  able  to  walk  pretty  Avell  in  a straight 
line  on  level  ground,  any  more  complicated  move- 
ment (turning  round,  .surmounting  or  avoiding 
obstacles,  ika.)  much  increases  his  unsteadiness. 
When  deprived  of  the  aid  of  sight  (in  the  dark,  or 
on  closing  the  eyes)  these  difficulties  are  much 
aggravated.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  sensa- 
tion is  early  affected  ; and  he  may  complain  that 
he  always  feels  as  if  he  were  walking  upon  a thick 
carpet.  The  power  of  the  muscles  is  in  many 
cases  quite  unimpaired. 

Besides  the  symptoms  of  incoordination,  and 
often  long  preceding  them,  are  others,  some  of  ivhich 
are  so  characteristic  that  they  may  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  the  disease.  Severe  shooting  pains, 
especially  in  the  lower  limbs  (called  lightning 
pains ),  are  frequent.  Similar  pains  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  associated  Avith  vomiting,  faintness, 
&c.  (gastric  crises);  paralysis,  often  transient,  of 
one  of  the  eye-muscles  ; extreme  contraction  of  the 
pupil  ; atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  ; a peculiar  form 
of  inflammation  of  one  or  more  joints,  are  all  met 
Avith  in  a certain  proportion  of  cases. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  ahvays  sIoav  and 
uncertain  ; it  may  generally  be  measured  by  years, 
often  by  decades  ; but,  although  in  some  cases  the 
condition  of  the  patient  may  remain  stationary 
for  years,  it  generally  becomes  gradually  worse. 
Death  usually  results  from  some  intercurrent 
disease.  Locomotor  ataxia  generally  begins  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and  is  much 
more  common  in  the  male  sex.  It  seems  some- 
times traceable  to  severe  acute  illness,  to  chill, 
over-fatigue,  injury,  «&c.,  and  many  of  those  Avho 
sutt'er  from  it  have  previously  had  syphilis  ; hut 
in  a large  number  of  cases  no  cause  is  discoverable. 

After  death  a fibrous  degeneration  ( sclerosis ) of 
the  Avhole  or  part  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  found.  The  extremely  uncertain 
course  of  the  disease  renders  it  very  difficult  to  be 
certain  of  the  effect  of  treatment,  though  many 
different  methods  have  been  advocated,  and  asserted 
to  produce  amendment  if  not  cure.  The  most 
hopeful  cases  are  those  Avhich  follow  syphilis  ; for 
in  them  a pi'olonged  antisyphilitic  treatment  not 
unfrequently  seems  to  lead  to  great  improvement 
or  even  disappearance  of  the  symptoms. 

Locri,  a people  of  ancient  Greece,  divided  into 
tAvo  distinct  tribes,  differing  in  customs  and 
civilisation.  The  one,  knoAvn  as  Locri  Epicnemidii 
and  Opuntii,  dAvelt  on  the  mainland  over  against  the 
island  of  Euboea,  Avhilst  the  other,  called  Locri 
Ozolm,  lived  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  The  chief  town  of  the  eastern  Locri  Avas 
Opus,  of  the  Avestern  Amphissa. — A colony  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tribes  founded  (circa  710 
B.C. ) in  South  Italy  the  celebrated  city  of  Locri, 
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which  stood  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula.  Locri  was  generally  in  opposi- 
tion to  Rome,  first  as  the  ally  of  the  Syracusans, 
then  of  the  Carthaginians.  Excavations  were 
carried  out  hei-e  in  1889-90. 

Locus,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  line  or  surface 
traversed  by  a point  which  is  constrained  to  move 
in  accordance  with  certain  determinate  conditions. 
Thus,  the  locus  of  a point  which  must  always  pre- 
serve the  same  uniform  distance  from  a fixed  point 
is  the  surface  of  a sphere  ; but  if  the  motion  be 
at  the  same  time  confined  to  a plane,  the  locus 
then  will  be  a circle  : this  is  an  illustration  of  the 
division  into  solid  and  'plane  loci  which  prevailed 
among  the  ancients.  In  modern  Geometry  plane 
loci  are  treated  under  the  name  of  Curves  ( q.  v. ). 

Locust,  a name  applied  to  the  members  of  a 
family  (Acrididae)  of  orthoptei'ous  insects  nearly 
related  to  grasshoppers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
family  Locustidse  and  the  genus  Locusta  do  not 
include  what  are  usually  called  locusts,  but  the 
related  grasshoppers,  katydids,  &c.  Locusts  in 
the  popular  sense,  members  of 
the  family  Acrididre,  are  large, 
ground-loving  insects,  of  world- 
wide distribution,  famous  for 
their  voracious  vegetarian  appe- 
tite. In  size  they  vary  from  ^ 
inch  to  5 inches  in  length.  They 
have  strong  hind-legs  with  great 
leaping  powers,  large  heads  with 
formidable  mouth-organs, 
shorter  antennae  and  robuster 
bodies  than  grasshoppers.  Both 
Avinged  andwinglessforms  occur, 
the  former  with  strong  powers 
of  flight,  though  they  are 
doubtless  aided  in  traversing 
seas  and  continents  by  the  prevailing 
The  females  have  strong  ovipositors  by  Avhich 
they  bore  holes  for  their  eggs ; the  males  are 
without  the  grasshoppers’  stridulating  organ 
the  base  of  the  Avings 
against  the 


numerous  other  genera  of  importance.  See  Grass- 
hopper ; and  for  a complete  account  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Locust,  see  C.  V.  Riley  in  Reports  of 
United  States  Entomological  Commission  (Wash- 
ington, 1877-87  ).  For  the  ‘ seventeen  years’  locust  ’ 
or  harvest-fly  of  North  America,  see  CiCADA. 

Locust  Destruction. — Numerous  systems  both  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  have  been  adopted 
for  destroying  these  terrible  SAvarms.  They  Avere 
beaten  doAvn  as  they  fleAV  ; they  Avere  pushed  into 
bags  as  they  craAvled,  and  their  eggs  Avere  collected 
and  burned  on  a very  large  scale  before  the  young 
Avere  hatched.  A bounty  has  been  offered  for  their 
destruction,  in  Minnesota,  for  instance,  so  much 
a bushel  being  paid,  and  thousands  of  bushels 
brought  in.  But  no  method  Avas  of  any  practical 
avail,  until  in  Cyprus,  under  British  administra- 
tion, a system  was  perfected  which  has  been  so 
completely  successful  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  one  Avorthy  of  notice  or  consideration.  It 
Avas  suggested  as  early  as  1870  by  an  enterprising 
land-oAvner  in  Cyprus,  Mr  Richard  Mattei,  and 
Avas  modified  and  perfected  by  Mr  Samuel  BroAvn, 
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but  rub  their  thighs 
edges  of  the  Aving-covers.  The 
numerous  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  drilled  in  the 
ground  ; the  young  develop  Avith  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis, and  Avhen  hatched  generally  resemble 
the  parents  except  in  the  absence  of  Avings.  From 
the  first  they  are  gregarious,  and  excessively 
voracious  except  during  their  repeated  moults  ; 
they  devour  all  green  things,  and  eA-en  one  another, 
and  are  often  forced  by  stress  of  hunger  and  ex- 
cessive multiplication  to  migrate  in  great  SAvarms, 
‘ Avhich  have  been  traced  over  a stretch  of  country 
many  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  ’ They  periodi- 
cally appear  in  destructive  hordes,  ‘ thick  as  snoAV- 
flakes,’  darkening  the  sky  in  ‘ myriads  numberless, 
the  rushing  of  Avhose  Avings  is  as  the  sound  of  a 
broad  river.’  Their  ceaselessly  moving  jaAvs  make 
a noise  comparable  to  a spreading  flame  or  to 
‘ chariots  in  battle  ; ’ in  a feAv  hours  cornlields  are 
reduced  to  bare  stalks  or  stubble  ; ‘ the  land  is  as 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a desolate  Avilderness.  ’ The  prophet  Joel’s  descrip- 
tion is  at  once  vivid  and  accurate.  Their  ravages 
sometimes  cause  Avidespread  famine  and  ruin ; 
their  rotting  corpses  produce  pestilential  effluvia. 
In  many  countries  they  are  eaten,  roasted  or  fried 
in  butter,  preserved  in  brine,  plain  boiled,  or  dried 
in  the  sun.  ‘ In  taste  the  red  locust,  Avhich  is  tlie 
female,  resembles  green  Avheat,  having  a very 
delicate  vegetable  flavoAir.’  One  of  the  most 
famous  and  destructive  forms  is  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain LocxL&i,  Caloptenus  spretus  ; the  most  abundant 
migratory  species  of  the  East,  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  Pach-ytylus  miyratorius. 
Acridium,  GEdipoda,  Stenobothrus  are  among  the 


government  engineer-in-chief  in  the  island  in  1881. 
Sir  Mattei  Avas  created  a C.M.G.  in  1886. 

By  his  system,  based  upon  a close  observation  of 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  insects  during  many 
years,  the  locAists  are  caught  Avhile  they  are  ‘ on 
the  march’ — that  is  to  say,  Avhile  (some  ten  days 
after  they  are  hatched)  they  march  across  the 
country  in  countless  hosts  or  ‘ armies.’  Mr  Mattei, 
having  observed  that  no  obstacle  causes  them  to 
turn  back  in  their  oiiAvard  progress,  but  that  they 
climb  and  craAvl  over  everything  that  bars  their 
direct  course,  and  that  furthermore  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  foothold  on  any  perfectly  smooth 
or  polished  surface,  hit  upon  the  ingenious  ex- 
pedient of  barring  their  progress  by  means  of  long 
canvas  screens  put  up  on  stakes  and  furnished  at 
the  top  Avith  a band  of  varnished  leather  or  Avhat 
is  called  American  cloth.  Deep  pits  are  dug  at 
intervals  of  some  feAV  yards  on  the  side  of  these 
screens  facing  the  advancing  hosts,  and  the  locusts, 
reaching  the  obstacle  and  being  unable  to  surmount 
it  oAving  to  tlie  polished  surface  on  the  upper  edge, 
fall  doAvn  and  are  caught  in  the  pits,  Avhich  are 
themselves  edged  and  lined  to  a depth  of  a feAv 
inches  Avith  polished  zinc.  Finally,  the  locusts  as 
they  fall  into  the  pits  are  rendered  incapable  of 
craAvling  out,  not  only  by  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
zinc,  but  by  the  superincumbent  Aveight  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  fresh  victims  that  are  per- 
petually pouring  in  upon  them.  By  this  system 
the  locusts  in  Cyprus  Avere  in  five  years  entirely 
destroyed,  and  at  a cost,  though  large  for  Cyprus, 
certainly  not  excessive,  amounting  to  less  than 
£13,000  a year.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions conducted  for  this  comparatively  moderate 
sum  of  money  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement 
that  there  Avere  employed  over  half  a million  yards 
of  canA'as  screen,  and  thirteen  thousand  zinc  traps, 
Avith  stakes,  tools,  and  tents  for  the  men  engaged, 
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in  proportion.  Locusts  were  trapped  (in  1883)  in 
about  26,000  pits,  and  a far  larger  number  of  holes 
were  actually  dug ; while  a special  staff  of  no 
less  than  2621  persons  was  employed  during  the 
campaign.  Nor  was  the  destruction  on  a scale  in- 
commensurate with  these  immense  preparations. 
The  number  of  the  slain  in  1883  is  estimated,  after 
careful  calculation  by  Mr  Brown,  as  being  nearly 
200,000,000,000,  with  an  expenditure  of  onlyf  ]2,.300. 
And  in  the  following  year  the  enemy  still  remained 
sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  a list  of  casualties 
numbering  over  56,000,000,000  locusts.  Taking 
these  numbers  together  at,  say,  250,000,000,000  for 
the  two  years  1883  and  1884,  and  tlie  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  at  £27,500,  we  find  the 
cost  of  slaying  locusts  has  been  2s.  a million,  which 
is  perhaps  as  economical  a slaughter  of  living 
creatvrres  as  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  nature  or 
art.  Locust  destruction  on  this  system  was  only 
commenced  in  1881,  and  in  1886  there  were  few  if 
any  locusts  in  Cyprus  left  to  be  destroyed.  See 
the  National  Review  for  Mai'ch  1888. 

Locust-tree,  a name  given  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  different  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosie.  The  Carob-tree  ( Ceratonia  siliqua ) is 
often  so  called  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediteiranean,  and  its  pods  are  the  locust-beans 
of  our  shops  (see  Carob).  The  Locust-tree  of 
America  [Robinia  pseud-acacia),  also  called  the 
False  Acacia,  or  Thorn-acacia,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain  very  generally 
the  Acacia,  is  a valuable  and  extremely  beautiful 
tree  ( see  Robinia  ).  The  wood,  known  as  Locust- 
wood,  is  useful  for  all  purposes  in  which  great 
strength,  and  especially  toughness,  is  required ; 
‘ locust,’  indeed,  is  the  slang  term  in  the  United 
States  for  a policeman’s  baton.  The  Honey 
Locust-tree  (q.v.)  of  America  is  a Gleditschia. 
The  Locust-tree  of  the  West  Indies  is  Hyniencea 
courbaril,  a gigantic  tree  whose  pods  also  supply 
a nutritious  matter,  a mealy  substance  in  which 
the  pods  are  embedded.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
anthelmintic ; it  yields  a kind  of  resin  called 
Anime  (q.v.),  and  it  is  valuable  as  a timber-tree, 
the  timber  (also  known  as  Locust-wood)  being 
close-gTained  and  tough. 

Lode,  a miner’s  term  for  Veins  (q.v.)  in  which 
minerals  occur.  See  Ore-deposits. 

Lodestar  (lit.  ‘ way-star,’ or  star  that  shows 
the  course),  an  old  name  for  the  Pole-star  (q.v.). 
Lodestone.  See  Loadstone,  Magnetism. 

Lodfive  (anc.  Luteva),  a town  in  the  French 
department  of  Herault,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes, 
43  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Montpellier.  A bishop’s 
see  till  1790,  it  has  a cathedral,  founded  in  950, 
but  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century.  Cardinal  Fleury 
was  a native.  Pop.  9225. 

Lodge,  Edmund  (1756-18.39),  successively 
Lancaster,  Norroy,  and  Clarenceux  herald,  pub- 
lished Illustrations  of  British  History  ( 3 vols. 
1791),  a Life  of  Jidius  Caesar  (1810),  and  an 
annual  Peerage;  but  is  best  known  as  author  of 
the  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great 
Britain  (4  vols.  fob  1821-34),  the  cost  of  engraving 
and  printing  which  exceeded  £40,000. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  English  dramatist,  romance- 
writer,  and  poet,  was  born  at  West  Ham  about 
1556.  After  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
he  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  seems  to  have  led 
a wild  and  rollicking  life,  using  his  pen  occasionally, 
as  in  a duel  with  Gosson,  against  whom  he  defended 
stage-plays  in  a couple  of  pamphlets  ( edited  by  D. 
Laing  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1853).  In 
1589-91  he  varied  his  life  by  taking  part  in  two  sea- 
expeditions  against  tlie  Spaniards,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands.  On 


the  first  of  these  voyages  he  wrote  an  euphuistic 
romance,  Rosalynde  ( 1590 ; reprinted  in  Hazlitt’s 
Shakespeare's  Library,  vol.  ii.,  and  again,  separ- 
ately, in  1887),  which  supplied  England’s  great 
dramatist  with  the  chief  incidents,  and  even  more 
than  the  chief  incidents,  of  As  You  Like  It.  Lodge 
himself  wrote  two  second-rate  dramas.  The  Wounds 
of  Civil  lFar(  1594;  reprinted  in  Hazlitt’s  Dodsley’s 
Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  vol.  vii.),  and  A 
Looking-glass  for  London  and  England  (1594), 
written  in  collaboration  with  Robert  Greene  ( q.  v. ), 
another  dissipated  author.  He  was  generally 
stated  to  have  been  a player,  until  the  point  was 
effectively  disproved  by  C.  M.  Ingleby  in  1868. 
But  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  a medical  degree 
at  Avignon,  and  to  have  written  a History  of  the 
Plague  ( 1603 ).  He  died  himself  of  the  plague  in 
1625.  Gf  his  remaining  writings  we  may  mention 
A Fig  for  Momus  ( 1595  ; reprinted  in  Sir  A.  Bos- 
well’s Frondes  Caducae,  1817 ) ; translations  of 
Seneca  (1614)  and  Josephus  (1602);  Life  of 
William  Longbeard  (1593);  History  of  Robin  the 
Divell,  Wits  Miser ie,  and  Glaucus  and Silla  (goems,, 
one  of  which  suggested  the  plan  of  Shakespeare’s 
Venus  and  Adonis,  1589).  See  the  Works,  edited 
by  Gosse  (4  vols.  4to,  1884). 

Lodgings  in  another  person’s  house  consti- 
tute the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  contract  should  be  in 
writing,  though  it  is  highly  expedient.  In  Eng- 
land, unless  there  has  been  part  performance,  a 
verbal  contract  to  let  lodgings  cannot  be  enforced, 
since  it  is  an  agreement  relating  to  land,  and  so 
void  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But  where  a 
furnished  house  is  let,  and  a written  agreement  or 
lease  is  used,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a stamp  on  such  writing,  which,  if 
adhesive,  must  be  cancelled  by  the  parties  under 
a penalty  of  £10.  One  of  the  risks  which  the 
lodger  in  England  ran  was  that  if  his  landloi'd, 
L,  were  himself  a tenant  to  A,  then,  if  L’s  rent 
were  in  arrear,  the  lodger’s  goods  might  be  taken 
by  A to  pay  this,  for  the  rule  was  that  all  goods 
found  on  the  premises  (with  certain  definite  excep- 
tions, of  which  this  was  not  one ) could  be  taken 
under  a distress  for  rent ; but  by  the  34  and  35 
Viet.  chap.  79,  1871,  it  was  provided  that,  if  the 
lodger  has  paid  the  mesne  ( or  intermediate ) land- 
lord, the  superior  landlord  must  leave  his  goods 
alone  ; if  he  has  not  paid  the  mesne  landlord,  then 
he  may  pay  the  superior  landlord  in  lieu  of  the 
mesne  landlord,  and  again  obtain  protection  for  his 
goods.  The  statute  2 and  3 Viet,  chair.  71,  sect.  38, 
provides  that  a police-magistrate  may  award  com- 
pensation up  to  £15  for  wilful  damage  done  by 
lodgers.  The  Larceny  Act,  1861,  makes  the  steal- 
ing of  chattels  or  fixtures  by  lodgers  a felony 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  two  years  or 
penal  servitude  for  seven  years,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  thing  stolen. 

A lodger  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  door-bell 
and  knocker,  and  the  landlord  impliedly^  promises 
that  the  rooms  are  fit  for  occupation.  In  letting  an 
unfurnished  house  there  is  no  such  implication.  A 
lodging-house  keeper,  even  where  he  keeps  a board- 
ing-house, which  nearly  resembles  an  Inn  (q.v.),  is 
not  liable  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  lodger’s  goods. 
He  is  merely  liable  for  ordinary  care ; but  he  does 
not  warrant  at  all  hazards  that  the  goods  will  not 
be  stolen.  Even  if  the  lodger’s  goods  are  stolen  by 
a servant  of  the  house,  the  lodging-house  keeper  is 
not  liable.  The  notice  to  quit  depends  on  how 
the  lodgings  were  taken.  If  they  were  taken  by 
the  week,  a week’s  notice  is  sufficient ; if  by  the 
month,  a month’s  ; and  if  by  the  quarter,  a quarter’s 
notice,  unless  some  other  agreement  was  made. 
Hence,  if  the  lodger  quits  without  notice,  he  is 
liable  for  one  week’s,  or  month’s,  &c.  rent,  even 
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though  the  landlord  put  a notice  in  the  window. 
The  lodging-house  keeper  may  distrain  the  lodger’s 
goods  for  unpaid  rent.  When  a lodger  refuses  to 
(juit  the  lodgings  after  a notice  has  e.xpired  he 
cannot  be  put  out  by  force,  but  in  many  cases  a 
summary  remedy  is  given  for  recovering  possession. 
Since  1868  a lodger  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament  in  boroughs,  if  he  pays  rent  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  £10,  pi-ovided  also  that  he 
has  resided  twelve  months  in  the  district,  and  put 
in  his  claim  to  be  registered.  The  lodger-franchise 
was  e.xtended  to  counties  by  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act  of  1884.  In  Scotland  the  lodger’s 
goods  cannot  be  taken  by  the  landlord  of  the 
lodging-house  keeper  for  rent,  nor  is  it  yet  decided 
whether  the  householder’s  liability  in  case  of  loss 
of  the  lodger’s  goods  is  equal  to  or  less  than  that 
of  an  innkeeper.  *' 

Common  Lodging-houses,  where  ]ioor  people  lodge 
by  the  night,  are  subject  to  police  supervision. 
Tlie  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  provides  (in  continua- 
tion of  earlier  statutes)  for  their  registration  and 
inspection,  and  enacts  that  they  are  only  to  be 
kept  by  registered  keepers.  Before  being  licensed 
they  are  inspected  by  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
every  room  being  measured  and  restricted  to  a 
specified  number  of  lodgers.  Every  room  has  this 
number  painted  on  the  door,  and  a copy  of  the 
police  regulations  is  posted  up  in  a conspicuous 
part  of  it.  The  keepers  are  bound  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  all  the  rooms,  stairs,  &c.,  as  often  as  by- 
laws shall  direct,  and  to  keep  a proper  supply  of 
water.  If  fever  break  out  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  local  authority.  These  duties  are  enforced  by 
means  of  penalties.  The  same  act  directs  that,  if 
any  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious 
disorder  has  lodged  in  any  rooms,  such  rooms  must 
be  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a legally  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner,  as  testified  bj'  a certificate 
signed  by  him,  before  they  are  again  let.  Similar 
provisions  are  in  force  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Of  recent  years  very  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  common  lodging-houses.  In  most  large 
towns  in  Great  Britain  ‘ model  lodging-houses  ’ 
have  been  erected  on  approved  plans,  wherein 
greater  privacy  is  ensured  in  the  sleeping  quarters, 
and  a complete  system  of  ventilation  secured. 
The  latest  inventions  in  cooking  apparatus,  wash- 
ing-houses, &c.  have  been  introduced  ; while  read- 
ing, recreation,  and  bath  rooms  form  indispensable 
parts  of  these  establishments.  See  Vagrants. 

Lodi,  a town  of  North  Italy,  stands  on  the 
Adda,  18  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Milan.  It  has 
a Romano-Gothic  cathedral  dating  from  the  12th 
century ; manufactures  of  linens,  silks,  and  Ma- 
jolica porcelain ; and  a great  trade  in  Parmesan 
and  Stracchino  cheese  and  wine.  Pop.  18,689. — 
Lodi  Vecchio,  a ruined  village,  4 miles  W.,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Milanese  in  1111-58.  Here 
Bonaparte,  on  10th  May  1796,  forced  the  long 
and  narrow  bridge  in  the  face  of  a tremendous  fire 
from  the  Austrian  batteries. 

Lodomeria  (Lat.  for  Vladimir),  formerly  an 
independent  principality  in  Volhynia,  has,  since 
the  division  of  Poland  in  1772,  constituted  an 
integral  part  of  the  Austrian  ‘ kingdom  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria.’  See  Galicia. 

Lodz,  sometimes  called  ‘ the  Manchester  of 
Poland,’  lies  76  miles  SW.  of  Warsaw  on  a branch 
railway.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  6 
miles  or  more  long,  and  has  more  than  120  manu- 
factories making  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  Pop. 
(1870)  39,078  ; (1881)  49,592;  (1895)  with  enlarged 
boundaries,  140,300,  nearly  half  Germans. 

Loess.  See  Loss. 

Loewe,  Johann  Carl  Gottfried,  composer, 
was  born  30th  November  1796,  between  Kothen 
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and  Halle,  the  twelfth  son  of  a schoolmaster.  He 
became  a choir-boy  at  Kothen,  later  studied  music 
and  theology  at  Halle,  and  in  1821  settled  at 
Stettin,  where  he  became  successively  inofessor 
in  the  gymnasium,  musical  director  to  the  city, 
and  organist.  He  made  visits  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  France,  and  in  1847  sang  and  played  before 
the  English  court  i!i  London.  He  died  20th  April 
1869.  He  composed  five  operas  (of  which  only 
one.  The  Three  Wishes,  was  performed),  sixteen 
oratorios  (several  of  them  for  voices  only,  without 
accomjraniment),  and  numerous  symphonies,  con- 
certos, duets,  and  other  works  for  the  pianoforte. 
But  his  ballads  are  his  most  notable  bequest  to 
posterity ; they  are,  many  of  them,  remaikable 
dramatic  poems,  and  in  some  respects  Loewe  may 
claim  to  have  done  for  the  ballad  what  Wagner 
did  for  opera.  Gehring,  in  Grove’s  Dictionary 
( 1880),  said  that  Loewe’s  ‘ music  has  gone  for  ever  ; ’ 
but  more  recently  a good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  ballads.  See  The  Art  Ballad, 
Loeiue  and  Schubert,  by  A.  Bach  (Edin.  1890). 

Lott't,  Capel,  described  by  Byron  in  English 
Bards  as  ‘ the  Ma?cenas  of  shoemakers  and  preface- 
writer-general  to  distressed  versemen  ; a kind  of 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered 
of  rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  forth.’ 
This  description,  though  not  the  ill-nature  of  it, 
was  so  far  just  that  Lofft  was  the  patron  of  Bloom- 
field, and  stood  sponsor  to  his  Farmei-'s  Boy.  Lofft 
himself  was  a London  barrister  of  the  Whig  per- 
suasion, with  a taste  for  letteis,  especially  poetry  ; 
he  wrote  some  legal  treatises  and  magazine  articles, 
and  books  on  theological,  astronomical,  political, 
and  poetical  subjects.  All  are  now  forgotten.  He 
was  born  in  London  on  14th  November  1751,  and 
died  at  Moncalieri,  near  Turin,  on  26th  May  1824. 
See  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (1824). 

Lofo'den,  or  Lofoten,  a chain  of  islands  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Norway,  between  67°  and 
69°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  stretching  south-west  and 
north-east  for  150  miles.  They  include  the 
Lofoten  proper  and  the  Vesteiaalen,  lying  farther 
north.  The  largest  islands  are  Hind,  And,  and 
Lang  in  the  Vesteraalen  group,  and  East  Vaag, 
West  Vaag,  Elakstad,  and  Moskenas  in  the 
Lofoden  proper.  Total  area,  2247  sq.  m.  All  of 
them  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  many  of  the 
summits  being  crater-shaped.  In  several  places 
they  present  walls  of  bare  rock  rising  sheer  from 
the  ocean.  The  highest  point  is  3090  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  waters  on  the  east  side  of  these 
islands  are  visited  in  January  to  March  every  year 
by  vast  shoals  of  cod-fish,  which  attract  a large 
fleet  of  fishermen.  The  average  number  of  boats 
is  5000  to  6000,  manned  by  28,000  to  30,000  men  ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  fishery  is  about  30,000,000 
fish,  24,000  barrels  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  25,000  to 
26,000  barrels  of  roe.  The  fishing  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  on  account  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  storms  from  the  M'est,  and  of  the  strong 
currents  which  set  in  between  the  islands  (see 
Maelstrom).  Besides  fishing,  sheep-farming  is 
also  carried  on,  as,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  winters  are  mild  and  grass  grows 
abundantly.  The  permanent  population  number 
about  20,000. 

Log  is  the  instrument  by  which  a ship’s  rate 
of  motion  through  the  water  is  measured.  In  its 
oldest  and  simplest  form  it  is  a qnadi-antal  piece  of 
teak-wood  called  a log-ship,  loaded  in  the  arc  so  as 
to  float  vertically,  point  upwards.  Every  hour  or 
two  hours  it  is  hove  overboard  for  twenty-eight 
seconds,  or,  if  the  ship  is  going  ^■ery  fast,  for  four- 
teen seconds.  It  is  attached  to  a line  called  the 
log-line.  The  supposition  is  that  when  hove  into 
the  sea  it  will  I'emain  stationary  in  the  Avater  Avhile 
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the  log-line  is  freely  paid  out  from  a reel  held  hy 
hand  on  hoard.  In  actual  practice  a conical  canvas 
bag,  called  a log-hag,  with  its  open  mouth  facing 
the  vessel,  is  often  used  instead  of  the  log-ship. 
The  log-line,  wliich  is  attached  to  the  log-ship  or 
to  the  log-hag,  is  divided  into  equal  sections  hy 
pieces  of  marline  which  are  tucked  through  its 
strands,  each  section  being  that  part  of  a geogra- 
phical mile  which  twenty-eight  seconds  is  of  an 
iiour,  so  that  the  number  of  sections  of  the  log-line 
which  run  out  during  twenty-eight  seconds  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  geographical  miles  which 
the  ship  is  going  per  hour  at  the  time  of  testing 
the  speed.  To  facilitate  counting  the  number  of 
sections  of  the  log-line  which  have  been  paid  out, 
one,  two,  three,  &e.  Knots  (q.v. ) are  tied  on  the 


tails  of  the  pieces  of  marline.  In  practice,  each 
section  is  made  46  feet  8 inches  long,  which  is 
designedly  rather  shorter  than  the  theoretical 
length. 

A ship’s  progress  through  the  water  is,  however, 
much  more  generally  obtained,  especially  near 
land,  by  towing  continuously  a small  cylindrical 
tube  to  which  are  attached  oblique  vanes,  usually 
four  in  number.  This  rotator,  as  it  is  called, 
revolves  as  it  is  towed  with  a speed  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  This  propor- 
tion is  ascertained  by  experiment  by  the  makers, 
and  a registering  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  usual 
cog-wheels  and  pinions,  records  the  revolutions  of 
the  rotator,  and  so  records  the  progress  of  the  ship. 
In  the  older  form  of  this  log  the  registering  gear  is 


not  justified  in  regarding  any  form  of  log  as  an 
instrument  of  precision. 

Log-hoolc. — The  courses  steered,  distances  run, 
wind,  state  of  the  weather  and  sea,  leeway,  daily 
employment  of  the  crew,  and  other  incidents,  which 
in  the  first  instance  are  noted  at  the  moment  in  the 
bridge-book  or  deck-book,  are  daily  entered  in  the 
log-book,  which  thus  becomes  the  diary  of  the  ship. 

Official  Log-book. — The  official  log-book  is  a book 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  beginning  and 
returned  to  that  department  at  the  end  of  each 
voyage.  It  contains  a record  of  the  crew  and  their 
characters,  ship’s  draught  of  water,  offences  com- 
mitted, desertions,  sickness,  deaths,  medical  treat- 
ment, collisions,  &c.,  and  is  thus  a sort  of  civil  or 
police  record  of  the  voyage. 

Logail<  John,  poet  and  sermon -writer,  was 
born  at  Soutra,  in  Midlothian,  in  1748.  His 
father  was  a small  farmer,  but  was  able  to  send  his 
son  to  college.  In  1773  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher,  and  from  his  eloquence  and  fervour  in 
the  pulpit  soon  became  so  popular  that  he  was 
chosen  minister  of  the  second  charge  of  South 
Leith  parish  that  same  year.’  In  1786,  however, 
owing  to  intemperate  habits,  and  for  kindred 
reasons,  he  was  constrained  to  resign  his  charge, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  there 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  died  there,  December 
28,  1788.  Besides  two  volumes  of  sermons  and 
lectures  which  were  published  after  his  death,  he 
was  the  author  of  a tragedy  called  Rmmamede,  but 
this,  after  a single  performance  at  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  was  withdrawn  from  the  stage.  In  1781 
he  published  a volume  of  poems,  which,  though 
coldly  received  in  critical  circles,  speedily  reached 
a second  edition.  His  name  is  best  known  now  in 
connection  with  that  of  Michael  Bruce  and  the  con- 
troverted authorship  of  the  ‘ Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  ’ 
and  certain  of  the  Paraphrases.  The  most  effective 
statement  in  behalf  of  Logan’s  claims  which  has  yet 
appeared  will  be  found  in  two  papers  by  the  Kev. 
Robert  Small,  Edinburgh,  which  were  published  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review  for  1879.  That  Logan  is  en- 
titled to  a place  among  the  minor  poets 
of  Scotland  is  sufficiently  attested, 
though  there  were  nothing  more,  by 
his  exquisite  lyric,  ‘ The  Braes  of 
Yarrow.  ’ 


Fig.  2. — Log  Register  (A),  with  governing  fly-wheel 
the  tow-line  being  hooked  on  at  C. 

attached  directly  to  the  rotator,  aTid  is  towed  with 
it  tlirough  the  water.  The  progress  of  the  ship  can 
in  this  case  only  be  ascertained  by  hauling  the  log 
on  board.  In  the  newest  forms  the  rotator  alone  is 
in  the  water.  Tlie  registering  gear  is  contained  in 
a small  case  which  is  secured  to  the  taffrail  of  the 
ship,  or  to  an  outrigger,  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
veniently read  at  any  moment,  the  revolutions  of 
the  submerged  rotator  being  transmitted  to  the 
taffrail  register  by  the  tow-line  which  also  rotates. 
A fly-wheel  or  rotating  triangle  or  dumb-bells  are 
placed  on  the  tow-line  between  the  rotator  and  tlie 
register,  but  close  to  the  register,  to  secure  greater 
smoothness  in  the  working  of  the  latter.  The 
registering  dial  is  usually  graduated  to  knots 
(nautical  miles)  up  to  100,  and  a smaller  dial  gives 
subdivisions  of  a quarter  of  a nautical  mile.  An 
automatic  bell  rings  at  every  mile.  But  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  a navigator  is 


Lo.^aii,  John  Alexander,  an 
American  statesman,  was  born  in 
Illinois,  the  son  of  an  Irish  doctor 
there,  in  1826.  He  served  in  tlie 
Mexican  war,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1852,  and  was  elected  to  con- 
(B)  attached,  gress  as  a Democrat  in  1858.  He 
raised  an  Illinois  regiment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  ivar,  and 
served  with  credit  to  the  last  battle,  retiring 
with  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1866  he  was 
returned  to  congress  as  a Republican,  and  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnston.  He  was  chosen  a United  States  senator 
in  1871,  and  was  returned  to  the  senate  in  1879  and 
in  1885.  In  1884  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
cans for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States, 
but  was  defeated  along  ■with  James  G.  Blaine 
(q.v.).  He  died  in  Washington,  26th  December 
1886.  There  is  a Life  by  G.  F.  Dawson  (Chicago, 
1887). 

Logan,  Sir  William  Edmond,  geologist,  was 
born,  a Scotch  baker’s  son,  at  Montreal,  in  Canada, 
on  20th  April  1798,  and  in  1814  was  sent  over 
to  Edinburgh  High  School.  For  ten  years  he 
worked  in  a commercial  counting-house  in  London, 
and  was  then,  about  1828,  sent  to  Swansea  to 
take  charge  of  the  finances  of  a copper-smelting 
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company.  Whilst  living  in  South  Wales  he  pre- 
pared geological  maps  of  the  coal-hasins  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  his  work  was  so  well  done 
that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  1-inch  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  In  1842-71  Logan  was  director 
of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  Stigmaria  underclays  and  of  the 
Eozoon  Canadense  (q.v.).  He  was  knighted  in 
1856,  and  died  in  Wales,  22d  June  1875.  See  the 
Life  by  Harrington  ( 1883). 

Logan.  See  Rocking-stone. 

Loganiaceie.  a natural  order  of  corollifloral 
exogens,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  usually 
with  stipules,  which  adhere  to  the  footstalks,  or 
form  sheaths.  A few  species  of  this  order  occur 
in  Australia  and  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America ; the  rest  are  all  tropical  or  subtropical. 
No  natural  order  of  plants  is  more  strongly 
characterised  by  poisonous  properties.  It  includes 
the  genus  Strychnos  (q.v.  ; and  see  Nux  Vomica) 
and  the  Curari  Poison  (q.v.).  See  also  Spigelia. 

Logansport,  capital  of  Cass  county,  Indiana, 
is  75  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  three  railways,  where  the  Eel  River  joins 
the  Wabash.  There  ai-e  extensive  railway-shops, 
besides  flour  and  lumber  mills  and  foundries ; and 
the  town  has  a large  shipping  trade  in  grain,  pork, 
&c.  Pop.  (1880)  11,198;  (1890)  13,328. 

Logarithms,  a series  of  numbers  having  a 
certain  relation  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers, 
by  means  of  which  many  arithmetical  operations 
are  made  comparatively  easy.  The  nature  of  the 
relation  will  be  understood  by  considering  two 
simple  series  such  as  the  following,  one  proceeding 
from  unity  in  geometrical  progression,  the  other 
from  0 in  arithmetical  xirogression  : 

Geom.  series,  1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  512,  &c. 

Arith.  series,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  &c. 

Here  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  series  is  2,  and 
any  term  in  the  arithmetical  series  expresses  how 
often  2 has  been  multiplied  into  1 to  produce  the 
corresponding  term  of  the  geometrical  series  ; thus, 
in  proceeding  from  1 to  32,  there  have  been  5 steps 
or  multiplications  by  the  ratio  2 ; in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  32  to  1 is  compounded  five  times  of  the 
ratio  of  2 to  1.  It  was  this  conception  of  the 
relation  that  led  to  giving  the  name  of  Logarithms 
to  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series,  the  word 
logarithm  ( Gr.  logon  arithmos ) meaning  ‘ the 
number  of  the  ratios.’  As  to  the  use  that  may 
be  made  of  such  series,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
sum  of  any  two  logarithms  (as  we  shall  now  call 
the  terms  of  the  lower  series)  is  the  logarithm  of 
their  product — e.g.  9 ( = 3 -I-  6)  is  the  logarithm  of 
512  (=8  X 64).  Similarly,  the  difference  of  any 
two  logarithms  is  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of 
the  numbers ; a multiple  of  any  logarithm  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  corresponding  number  raised  to 
the  power  of  the  multiple — e.g.  8 ( = 4 x 2)  is  the 
logarithm  of  256  (=  16^),  and  a submultiple  of  a 
logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding 
root  of  its  number.  In  this  way,  with  complete 
tables  of  numbers,  and  their  corresponding  log- 
arithms, addition  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
multiplication,  subtraction  of  division,  multiplica- 
tion of  involution,  and  division  of  evolution. 

In  order  to  make  the  series  above  given  of  prac- 
tical use,  it  would  be  necessary  to  complete  them 
by  interpolating  a set  of  means  Ibetween  the  several 
terms,  as  will  be  explained  below.  We  have  chosen 
2 as  the  fundamental  ratio,  or  base,  as  being  most 
convenient  for  illustration  ; but  any  other  number 
(integral  or  fractional)  might  be  taken  ; and  every 
different  base,  or  radix,  gives  a different  system  of 
logarithms.  The  system  now  in  use  has  10  for  its 
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base  ; in  other  words,  10  is  the  number  whose  log- 
arithm is  1. 

The  idea  of  making  use  of  series  in  this  way 
would  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Archimedes  and 
Euclid,  without,  however,  resulting  in  any  practical 
scheme  ; but  by  the  end  of  the  16th  century  trigo- 
nometrical operations  had  become  so  complicated 
that  the  wits  of  several  mathematicians  were  at 
work  to  devise  means  of  shortening  them.  The 
real  invention  of  logarithms  is  now  universally 
ascribed  to  John  Napier  (q.v.),  Baron  of  Merchis- 
toun,  who  in  1614  printed  his  Canon  Mirahilis  Log- 
arithmorum.  His  tables  only  give  logarithms  of 
sines,  cosines,  and  the  other  functions  of  angles ; 
they  also  labour  under  the  three  defects  of  being 
sometimes  -i-  and  sometimes  - , of  decreasing  as  the 
corresponding  natural  numbers  increase,  and  of 
having  for  their  radix  ( the  number  of  which  the 
logarithm  is  1)  the  number  which  is  the  sum  of 

1 -(-  1 -1-  -t-  ^ ^ g -t- , &c.  In  many  calculations, 

however,  the  latter  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
defect.  These  defects  were,  however,  soon  re- 
medied : John  Speidell  in  1619  amended  the  tables 
in  such  a manner  that  the  logarithms  became  all 
positive,  and  increased  along  with  their  correspond- 
ing natural  numbers.  He  also,  in  the  sixth  edition 
of  his  work  (1624),  constructed  a table  of  Napier’s 
logarithms  for  the  integer  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  up 
to  1000,  with  their  differences  and  arithmetical 
complements,  besides  other  improvements.  Speid- 
ell’s  tables  are  now  known  as  hyperbolic  logarithms. 
But  the  greatest  improvement  was  made  in  1615, 
by  Professor  Henry  Briggs  (q.v.),  of  London,  who 
substituted  for  Napier’s  inconvenient  ‘ radix  ’ the 
number  10,  and  succeeded  before  his  death  in  cal- 
culating the  logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers 
to  the  new  radix.  Briggs’s  exertions  were  ably 
seconded  ; and  before  1628  the  logarithms  of  all  the 
natural  numbers  up  to  100,000  had  been  computed. 
Computers  have  since  chiefly  occupied  themselves 
rather  in  repeatedly  revising  the  tables  already 
calculated  than  in  extending  them. 

Construction  of  Tables. — The  following  is  the 
simplest  method  of  constructing  a table  of  log- 
arithms on  Briggs’s  system.  The  log.  of  10  = 1 ; 
the  log.  of  100  (which  is  twice  compounded  of  10) 
= 2 ; the  log.  of  1000  = 3,  &c.  ; and  the  logarithms 
of  all  powers  of  10  can  be  found  in  the  same 
manner.  The  intermediate  logarithms  are  found 
by  continually  computing  geometric  means  be- 
tween two  numbers,  one  greater  and  the  other  less 
than  the  number  required.  Thus,  to  find  the  log. 
of  5,  take  the  geometric  mean  between  1 and  10, 
or  3T62...,  the  corresponding  arithmetic  mean  (the 
log.  of  1 being  0,  and  that  of  10  being  1 ) being  0'5  ; 
the  geometrie  mean  between  3'162...  and  10,  or 
5 •623...,  corresponds  to  the  arithmetic  mean  be- 
tween 0'5  and  1 or  0'75;  the  geometric  mean  be- 
tween 3‘162...  and  .5'623...,  or  4'216...,  has  its  log- 
arithm = | (0‘75  4- 5)  or  0'625;  this  operation  is 
continued  till  the  result  is  obtained  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  accuracy.  In  this  example  the 
twenty-first  result  gives  the  geometric  mean 
= 5 ’000, 003,  and  the  corresponding  arithmetic 
mean  = 0 ‘698,970,  Avhich  is  in  ordinary  calcula- 
tions used  as  the  logarithm  of  5.  Since  division 
of  numbers  corresponds  to  subtraction  of  logarithms, 
and  since  2 = Vi  the  log.  of  2 = log.  10  - log.  5 = 
1 - 0-698970  = 0-301030.  The  logarithms  of  all 
prime  numbers  are  found  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  5 ; those  of  composite  numbers  are  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  the  logarithms  of  their  factors ; 
thus  the  log.  of  6 = log.  2 -f  log.  3 = 0-301030  -i- 
0-477121  = 0-778151.  This  method,  though  simple 
in  principle,  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  calcu- 
lation ; and  the  following  method,  which  depends 
on  the  modern  algebraic  analysis,  is  much  to  be 
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preferred.  According  to  this  method,  logarithms  are 
considered  as  indices  or  powers  of  the  radix  ; thus, 
IQO  = 1,  IQO -301030  = 2,  100-«ii2i  = 3,  102  ^ 100,  &c.  ; 
and  the  laws  of  logarithms  then  become  the  same 
as  those  of  indices.  Let  r represent  the  radix,  y 
the  natural  number,  as  its  logarithm  ; then  y — r^, 
or,  putting  1 + a for  r,  y = [ \ + aY and  it  is 
shown  by  the  binomial  and  exponential  theorems 
( see  the  ordinary  works  on  Algebra ) that  y = \ + 

&c.,  where 

|(r  - 1 )2 +§(r  - 1)^- , &c.,  the  former  equation 
expressing  a number  as  the  sum  of  different 
multiples  of  its  logarithm  and  the  radix.  If  Ijp  be 

substituted  for  as,  then  y = 1 + 1 + j— ^ ^ 2 Z ^ 

&c.  = 2-71828182...  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
Napier’s  radix,  and  is  generally  called  e.  Hence 
r — e’’,  or  p is  the  logarithm  of  r to  the  base  or 
radix  e.  Then,  referring  to  the  above-mentioned 
value  of  p,  we  have  log,,  r (i.e.  log.  of  r to  the  base 
e)  = r - 1 - - Ip-t-  i{r  - l)^-  &c. , or,  as 

before,  putting  1 -f  a for  r,  log^  { 1 -f  a ) = a — 

+ wys  - &c.  ; a series  from  which  log„  (1  -t-  a) 
cannot  be  found,  unless  a be  a proper  fraction.  But 
if  we  put  - a for  a,  log,,  (1  - a)  = — a - a^l2  - 
<*3/3  - &c.  ; and,  subtracting  this  expression  from 
the  former,  log,,  ( 1 a ) - log„  ( 1 - a ) or  log^ 
1 -I-  a/1  - a = 2(a  + a^/3  -t-  aPjb  + &c.) ; and,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  putting  (u  + 1 )/u  for 
(1  -1-  a)/(l  - a),  in  which  case  a = 1/(2m  -f  1),  we 
finally  obtain  log^  {u  -i-  l)lu  = 2{l/{2u  -t-  1)  -f 
l/3(  2m  -f  1 )3  -t-  l/5(  2m  -f  1 )5  -h  &c. },  or  log,  ( m + 1 ) = 
log,  M + 2{1/(2m  -t  1)  -I-  1/3(2m  -f  1)3  + 1/5(2m  -t-  1 
-f-  &c. }.  If  1 be  put  for  u in  this  formula,  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  2 is  at  once  obtained  to  any 
degree  of  accuracy  required ; if  2 be  put  for  u,  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  3 can  be  calculated,  &c. 
Now,  as  logarithms  of  any  system  have  always  the 
same  ratio  to  one  another  as  the  corresponding  loga- 
rithms of  any  other  system,  no  matter  what  its  base, 
if  a number  can  be  found,  which,  Avhen  multiplied 
into  the  logarithm  of  a certain  number  to  one  base, 
gives  the  logarithm  of  the  same  number  to  another 
base,  this  multiplier  will,  when  multiplied  into  any 
logarithm  to  the  first  base,  produce  the  correspond- 
ing logarithm  to  the  other  base.  The  multiplier 
is  called  the  modulus,  and,  for  the  conversion 
of  Napierian  into  common  or  Briggs’s  logarithms, 
is  equal  to  0-4342944...  ; so  that,  to  find  the  common 
logarithm  of  any  number,  first  find  the  Napierian 
logarithm,  and  multiply  it  by  0-4342944... 

As  in  Briggs’s  system  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1, 
and  that  of  100  is  2,  it  follows  that  all  numbers 
between  10  and  100  bave  for  their  logarithms  unity 
+ a proper  fraction ; in  other  words,  the  integer 
portion  of  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  of  two 
figures  is  unity ; similarly,  the  integer  portion  of 
the  logarithms  of  numbers  between  100  and  1000 
is  2,  and,  in  general,  the  integer  portion  of  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  expresses  a number  less 
by  unity  than  the  number  of  figures  in  that 
number.  This  integer  is  called  the  characteristic, 
the  decimal  portion  being  the  mantissa. 

As  the  logarithm  of  1=0,  the  logarithms  of 
quantities  less  than  unity  would  naturally  be  nega- 
tive ; thus,  the  logarithm  of  ^ would  be  - 0-30103. 
But,  for  convenience  in  working,  tbe  mantissa 
is  kept  always  positive,  and  the  negative  sign 
only  affects  the  characteristic  ; the  logarithm  of 
J or  0-5  would  thus  be  T ’69897,  the  characteristic  in 
tliis  and  similar  cases  expressing,  when  the  frac- 
tion is  reduced  to  a decimal,  the  number  of  places 
the  first  figure  is  removed  from  the  decimal  point ; 
thus,  the  logarithm  of  0-0005  is  4-69897. 

Directions  for  tlie  use  of  logarithms  in  calculation  will 
be  found  prefixed  to  any  set  of  mathematical  tables. 


The  tables  most  distinguished  for  accuracy  are  the  French 
ones  of  Callet,  Lalande,  Bagays ; Hutton’s,  tliose  which 
Babbage  produced  with  the  aid  of  his  calculating  machine, 
Shortrede’s,  and  Sang’s  ; and  the  German  ones  of  Gauss, 
Schron,  Bruhns,  Von  Vega,  Bremiker.  A serviceable 
handbook  is  Chambers’s  Mathematical  Tables,  edited  by 
Pryde. 

Loggia,  an  Italian  word  signifying  an  open 
arcade,  enclosing  a passage  or  open  apartment.  It 
is  a favourite  class  of  building  in  Italy  and  other 
warm  countries.  The  Loggia  de’  Lanzi  at  Florence 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant ; and  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  which  are  arcaded  passages 
round  the  interior  of  the  cortile  of  the  palace, 
ornamented  with  beautiful  paintings  and  arab- 
esques by  Raphael  and  his  pupils,  are  well-known 
specimens. 

Logic  may  be  most  briefly  defined,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  as  the 
science  of  reasoning  or  ‘the  art  of  thinking.’  It 
is  a scientific  account  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  passage  in  thought  fi’om  one  statement  to 
another,  and  which  must  be  observed  if  the  think- 
ing process  is  to  be  valid.  The  theory  of  evei-y 
operation  is  later  than  its  performance,  and  men 
were  accustomed  to  think  correctly  long  befoi-e 
they  began  to  reflect  upon  their  thinking  faculties 
and  the  processes  by  which  their  results  were 
reached.  The  attention  which  Socrates  devoted 
to  the  meaning  and  justification  of  general  names 
is  signalised  by  Aristotle  as  the  beginning  of  logi- 
cal theory.  It  was  Aristotle  himself,  however, 
who  first  elaborated  the  idea  of  the  science,  and 
defined  its  sphere  by  separating  it  from  the  meta- 
physical questions  with  which  logical  discussions 
are  always  associated  in  his  predecessors.  The  six 
treatises  afterwards  collected  under  the  name  of 
the  Organon  contain  the  gist  of  what  is  still  taught 
as  formal  logic ; but  the  term  logic  was  probably 
first  used  by  the  Stoics  in  the  wide  sense  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Aristotle  himself  possessed 
no  single  name  for  the  science  of  which  he  was  the 
founder. 

The  independence  which  Aristotle  conferred  upon 
the  new  science  has  enabled  it  to  survive  to  the 
present  day  almost  without  change,  and  with  very 
few  additions  of  importance.  But,  while  the  edifice 
of  Aristotle  remains  architectonically  complete 
upon  its  own  basis,  it  has  become  customary  to 
add  to  this  science  of  logic  proper  a second  part, 
called  Mixed,  Material,  or  Inductive  Logic,  em- 
bracing an  account  of  the  methods  of  science  and 
the  conditions  of  scientific  proof.  The  modern 
version  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  is  then  called,  by 
way  of  distinction.  Pure  or  Formal  Logic.  The 
meaning  of  this  designation  is  that  logic,  as  such, 
takes  no  account  of  the  matter  of  our  reasonings — 
i.e.  of  the  things  reasoned  about : it  deals  solely 
with  the  form  or  skeleton  of  the  reasoning  process 
itself.  Thus,  if  we  say,  ‘ Englishmen  are  white- 
skinned,’ logic  has  no  occasion  to  consider  the 
truth  of  this  statement  as  a matter  of  fact  or 
science  ; it  deals  only  with  the  form  of  the  pro- 
position or  judgment  as  a general  logical  mould 
into  which  any  pair  of  notions  may  be  fitted.  It 
treats  the  proposition,  in  short,  only  so  far  as  it  is 
expressible  in  the  form,  ‘X  is  Y.’  To  this  abstrac- 
tion from  all  questions  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
our  notions,  and  the  material  truth  of  our  asser- 
tions, formal  logic  owes  its  completeness  as  a 
science.  It  looks  upon  thought,  not  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truth  of  things,  but  as  a series  of 
mechanical  operations,  and  its  aim  is  to  lay  down 
the  general  or  symbolic  forms  which  these  opera- 
tions must  assume  in  order  to  insure  tliat  the  end 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  beginning.  It  is 
apparent,  then,  that  in  any  reasoning  process 
formal  logic  only  guarantees  that  the  conclusion 
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is  true  if  the  premises  from  which  we  started  were 
true.  It  has  accordingly  been  called  the  logic  of 
consistency,  as  opposed  to  induction,  which  seeks 
to  he  a logic  of  truth.  Pure  logic  takes  its  material, 
as  it  were,  ready-made  from  the  hands  of  observa- 
tion, and  merely  watches  over  its  correct  manipula- 
tion. Reasoning  in  the  strict  logical  sense  is,  in 
fact,  merely  analytic  ; the  conclusion  only  brings  to 
explicit  consciousness  what  was  implied  or  involved 
in  the  premises.  Formal  logic  is  thus,  in  its  most 
general  aspect,  an  application,  by  means  of  many 
subordinate  rules,  of  the  laws  of  identity  and  non- 
contradiction. Practically,  however,  it  is  of  great 
service  in  clarifying  the  thought  of  the  individual, 
though,  in  a sense,  merely  teaching  him  what  he 
knows  already. 

Formal  logic  is  usually  treated  under  the  three 
heads  of  Notions,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings ; or, 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  verbal  expression  of  thought, 
the  Notion,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning  appear  re- 
^ectively  as  Term,  Proposition,  and  Syllogism. 
Though  pure  logic  has  strictly  nothing  to  say 
about  the  formation  of  general  names  or  the 
adequacy  of  our  notions,  it  is  customary  for  logi- 
cal writers  to  expound  under  the  first  head  the 
nature  of  generalisation  and  definition — the  pro- 
cesses by  which  our  notions  are  formed  and  tested. 
The  Judgment,  however,  may  be  taken  as  the  unit 
in  logic,  for  it  is  only  in  their  relation  as  subject 
and  predicate  of  a judgment  that  notions  become 
susceptible  of  logical  treatment.  The  combination 
of  two  judgments  (involving  three  notions),  in  such 
a form  that  a third  judgment  is  deduced  from  them, 
constitutes  a Syllogism — e.g.  ‘All  fishes  are  cold- 
blooded. The  whale  is  not  cold-blooded.  There- 
fore tlie  whale  is  not  a fish.’  The  variations  of 
this  fundamental  type  of  reasoning  constitute  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  the  moods  and  figures  of 
the  Syllogism.  As  an  appendix  to  this  exposition 
of  the  normal  forms  of  inference  there  follows  a 
discussion  of  the  different  classes  of  fallacies  to 
which  any  deviation  from  them  may  give  rise. 
It  is  in  this  aspect  that  logic  vindicates  its  claim 
to  be  ‘a  cathartic  of  the  human  mind.’  For,  like 
ethics,  logic  is  a normative  science  ; that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not,  like  the  physical  sciences,  or  like  psy- 
chology, simply  generalise  facts.  Its  laws  are  not 
statements  of  what  always  happens,  but  rules  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  This  distinction  contains 
the  answer  to  the  question,  once  much  debated, 
whether  logic  is  a science  or  an  art.  The  question 
is  essentially  a dispute  about  words. 

The  perception  that  pure  logic  treats  thought 
simply  as  a process  of  comparison  and  classification 
has  induced  a number  of  recent  logicians  (chiefly 
English)  to  attempt  an  extension  of  Aristotle’s 
scheme  by  a thorough-going  application  of  the 
notion  of  logical  quantity.  Thus,  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
maintained  that  the  relation  between  subject  and 
predicate  in  a proposition  is  that  of  logical  equation. 
The  proposition,  ‘ All  men  are  mortal,’  means,  when 
fully  expressed,  ‘All  men  are  some  mortals.’  If 
the  predicate  be  thus  explicitly  quantified,  it  is 
evident  that  we  may  substitute  for  the  copula  the 
algebraical  symbol  of  equation.  This  doctrine, 
which  is  known  as  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate, was  expounded  by  Archbishop  Thomson, 
Spencer  Baynes,  and  others.  It  leads  to  a 
multijilication  of  the  old  propositional  and  syllo- 
gistic forms,  but  in  its  Hamiltonian  form  it  has 
been  shown  by  Venn  to  rest  on  a confusion  of 
views.  A similar  line  of  thought  has  been  worked 
out  by  Jevons,  who  defines  inference  as  ‘ the 
substitution  of  similars.’  He  would  make  the  pro- 
jiosition  run — ‘ All  men  are  mortal  men  ’ ( All  a 
is  ah).  De  Morgan’s  formula  for  the  proposition 
resembles  this ; but  his  innovations,  as  well  as 
Boole’s  development  of  logic  into  a branch  of 
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mathematics,  are  rather  specimens  of  the  ingenuity 
of  their  authors  than  transcripts  of  actual  thought- 
processes.  They  show  no  signs  of  taking  their 
place  as  a permanent  addition  to  logical  doctrine. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Jevons’  Method  of 
Indirect  Inference,  by  which  he  claims  to  have 
reached  the  same  results  as  Boole  without  the  use 
of  mathematics.  The  Method  consists  in  ‘ develop- 
ing’ all  the  possible  combinations  of  the  terms 
mentioned  in  the  premises,  and  then  proceeding, 
by  elimination  of  those  which  violate  the  condi- 
tions there  laid  down,  to  reach  those  combinations 
which  are  consistent  with  our  data.  Jevons 
applied  his  principle  in  the  invention  of  a logical 
machine  which  effects  this  process  of  counting 
out  with  unerring  accuracy  ; but  where  the  terms 
are  multiplied  to  any  extent  the  operation  is,  of 
course,  cumbrous  in  the  extreme. 

Bacon  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Inductive  Logic.  In  his  Novum  Organum  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  against  the  schol- 
astic logic  which  marked  the  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and,  though  his  own  apprehension  of  scien- 
tific method  was  gravely  defective,  his  eloquence 
and  his  position  made  him  the  most  influential  pro- 
phet of  the  scientific  movement  which  Galileo  and 
others  had  initiated.  In  point  of  fact  he  came  to 
supplement  the  old,  not  to  supersede  it ; but  he 
allowed  his  dislike  of  the  abuses  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic  to  carry  him  away  into  indiscriminate  denun- 
ciation. Bacon’s  animus  is  perhaps  excusable  as 
the  zeal  of  the  reformer ; and  it  may  be  granted 
that  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  as  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy generally,  there  is  a tendency  to  let  the 
study  of  words  usurp  the  place  of  the  investigation 
of  facts.  The  middle  ages  had  exaggerated  this 
tendency  by  habitually  assuming  the  distinctions 
existing  among  things  to  be  correctly  and  ade- 
quately rendered  by  traditional  names.  Beyond 
this.  Bacon’s  diatribes  against  ‘syllogism’  betray 
a misapprehension  of  the  real  function  of  formal 
logic,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  be  an  instrument  of  scientific  discovery. 
Inductive  theory  has  received  many  developments 
since  the  time  of  Bacon,  notably  at  the  hands  of 
J.  S.  Mill.  The  progress  of  science  has  made  it 
easier  to  formulate  its  methods  and  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  valid  scientific  proof.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  point  out  that,  whereas  in  formal  or 
deductive  logic,  reasoning  proceeds  from  a whole 
to  the  particulars  included  under  that  whole,  we 
seem  in  inductive  logic  to  rise,  in  reliance  on  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  from  observation  of  par- 
ticulars to  the  enunciation  of  a universal  proposi- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  certainty  which  belongs 
to  such  scientific  generalisations  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  the  philosophy  of  induction  has  to  deal 
with.  The  profound  interest  and  value  of  these 
investigations,  when  compared  with  the  rigid 
framework  of  symbols  with  which  pure  logic  pre- 
sents us,  may  well  lead  men  to  overestimate  the 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  But  the  two 
disciplines  are  essentially  distinct ; and  the  exact- 
ness and  scientific  completeness  of  pure  or  formal 
logic  will  always  constitute  it  a valuable  educa- 
tional instrument. 

Bibliography. — The  handiest  elementary  manuals  of 
logic  are  those  by  Jevons  and  Fowler — Jevons’  Element- 
ary Lessons  in  Logic,  Fowler’s  Deductive  and  Inductive 
Logic — to  which  may  be  added  Whately’s  Logic,  an  older 
book,  and  Keynes’s  Formal  Logic,  which  is  somewhat 
more  advanced.  Among  larger  treatises  in  English  of 
comparatively  recent  date  may  be  mentioned  Mill’s  Logic, 
Hamilton’s  Lectures  on  Logic,  Ueherweg’s  Logic  (trans- 
lated), Bradley’s  Principles  of  Logie,  Bosanquet’s  Logic, 
Venn’s  Empirical  Logic,  Jevons’  Principles  of  Science, 
Lotze’s  Logic  (translated).  The  German  works  of  Sig- 
wart  and  Wundt  should  also  he  named.  Thomson's  Out- 
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lines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  Baynes’s  Neio  Analytic  of 
Logical  Forms,  .Tevons’  Pure  Logic  and  Other  Papers, 
Venn’s  Symbolic  Logic,  and  the  works  of  De  Morgan  and 
Boole  deal  with  proposed  developments  of  logic  on  alge- 
braic lines.  There  is  an  elaborate  history  of  logic  by 
Prantl  in  German ; and  the  works  of  Trendelenburg  in 
German  and  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel  in  English  are  also 
valuable  in  this  connection. 

Logogram  (Gr.  logos,  ‘a  word,’  and  gramma, 

‘ a letter  ’ ) is  simply  a complicated  or  multiplied 
form  of  the  Anagram  (q.v.),  where  the  puzzle- 
monger,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the 
formation  of  a single  new  word  or  sentence  out  of 
the  old  by  the  transposition  of  the  letters,  racks  his 
brain  to  discover  all  the  words  that  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  whole  or  from  any  portion  of  the 
letters,  and  throws  the  whole  into  a series  of  verses 
in  which  synonymic  expressions  for  these  words 
must  be  used.  The  puzzle  lies  in  ascertaining  what 
the  concealed  words  are,  and,  through  them,  what 
is  the  primary  word  out  of  which  they  have  all 
been  extracted.  A specimen  is  given  in  Henry  B. 
Wheatley’s  book  on  Anagrams  (1862),  in  which, 
out  of  the  word  ‘ curtains,’  no  less  than  ninety-three 
smaller  ones  are  framed. 

Logos  (Gr.,  ‘word,’  and  also  ‘reason,’  correspond- 
ing in  Latin  to  both  oratio  and  ratio)  is  a term 
that  has  played  an  important  part  in  philosophical 
and  theological  speculation,  long  ere  the  ‘ Word  of 
God  ’ came,  through  the  fourth  gospel,  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  second  person  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
The  notion  of  a certain  self-manifestation  or  revela- 
tion of  the  Godhead,  standing  in  some  w'ay  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite,  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  the  property  of  the  whole  East.  With 
the  Stoics  the  Logos  is  the  active  principle  living 
in  and  determining  the  world  ( see  Stoics  ).  The 
apocryphal  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  personify 
the  ‘ Wisdom  ’ spoken  of  in  Prov.  viii.  22,  and  give 
it  the  functions  of  a Logos.  In  the  Targums  Memra, 

‘ Word,’  is  constantly  used  instead  of  God  or  Jeho- 
vah. In  the  Jewisli-Alexandrine  philosophy  (see 
Philo)  the  Logos  is  the  Divine  Reason,  the  Power 
of  all  Powers,  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  St 
John’s  Gospel,  where  it  is  the  Word  of  God  incar- 
nate. See  John  (Gospel  of),  Christ,  Trinity. 

Logl'Ono  (Lat.  Julia  Briga),  the  capital  of  a 
Spanish  province,  on  the  Ebro,  65  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Burgos.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens, 
machinery,  and  leather  goods.  Pop.  13,393. 

Logwood,  the  dark  red  heart-wood  of  Hcema- 
toxylon  campechianum,  a tree  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosse.  This  tree,  which  is  a native  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  has  been  natur- 
alised in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  grows  to 
a height  of  20  to  50  feet.  The  tree  is  generally 
felled  when  about  ten  years  old,  and  the  sapwood 
being  worthless  is  hewed  off  with  the  bark.  The 
heart- wood  is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  hard, 
and  close-grained.  It  has  a slight  smell  resembling 
that  of  violets,  is  astringent,  and  has  a sweetish 
taste.  The  source  of  the  colouring  properties  of 
logwood  is  a crystalline  substance  calleu  luemato.xy- 
lin,  Cj^Hi^Og,  itself  colourless  when  pure,  but  in  an 
alkaline  solution  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (air) 
it  becomes  converted  into  luematein,  CigHioOg, 
which  is  of  a purple-red  colour.  For  dyers’  use 
ground  or  rasped  logwood  is  moistened  and  made 
up  into  heaps  or  layers  in  a moderately  warm 
place,  where,  turned  over  at  intervals,  it  undergoes 
fermentation,  ammonia  being  one  of  the  products 
of  the  process.  The  result  is  that  hiematoxylin  is 
first  formed  and  afterwards  haematein,  crystals  of 
which,  of  a reddish-brown  colour  and  greenish 
lustre,  coat  the  particles  of  wood.  The  hsematein 
or  colouring  matter  is  easily  dissolved  by  placing 
the  rasped  wood,  so  treated,  in  hot  water.  Extracts 


of  logwood  also  are  made  for  dyeing  purposes. 
Logwood,  although  itself  dark  red,  does  not  produce 
red  colours  either  alone  or  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
mordants  in  use  for  it.  Shades  of  purple,  blue, 
lavender,  drab,  and  gray  are  obtained  from  it  with 
suitable  mordants,  but  none  of  these  are  permanent. 
Its  most  important  application  is  for  dyeing  black 
colours  ( see  Dyeing  ).  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  writing  Ink  (q.v.).  As  a medicine  log- 
wood is  sometimes  given  in  cases  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea. The  introduction  of  coal-tar  colours  has  not 
as  yet  materially  diminished  the  use  of  logwood  as 
a dyeing  substance,  as  the  quantity  sent  to  Great 
Britain  in  1888  (62,306  tons,  valued  at  £366,131) 
rather  exceeded  the  annual  average  imports  twenty 
years  earlier. 

Lohengrin,  the  hero  of  an  old  High  German 
poem,  written  in  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  Parzival,  and  a knight  of  the  Grail. 
At  King  Arthur’s  command  he  Avas  taken  by  a 
swan  through  the  air  to  Mainz,  where  he  fought 
for  Elsa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  over- 
threw her  persecutor,  and  married  the  lady.  Then 
he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  fight  against  the 
Hungarians,  and  subsequently  Avarred  against  the 
Saracens.  On  his  return  home  to  Cologne,  Elsa, 
contrary  to  his  prohibition,  persisted  in  asking  him 
about  his  origin.  After  being  asked  a third  time 
he  told  her,  but  Avas  at  the  same  time  carried  away 
by  the  SAvan  back  to  the  Grail.  Riickert’s  edition 
(1857)  of  the  poem  is  the  best.  The  poem  is  a 
continuation  of  Wolfram  (q.v.)  von  Eschenbach’s 
Parzival.  Wagner  made  it  the  subject  of  his  great 
opera,  Lohengrin  (1848). 

Loir.  See  Dormouse. 

Loire  (anc.  Liger),  the  longest  river  in  France, 
has  its  source  in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  department 
of  Ard^che,  at  an  elevation  of  4511  feet,  flows  in 
a north  and  north-western  direction  through  the 
centre  of  France  as  far  as  Orleans,  where  it  bends 
round  to  the  south-Avest  and  continues  on  to  Tours ; 
thence  it  folloAVS,  in  general,  a Avestern  course  to 
its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  tidal 
to  Nantes  (q.v.),  35  miles  from  its  mouth.  Entire 
length,  620  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  a little 
above  Roanne,  550  miles  from  the  sea.  At  one  time 
the  depth  of  the  Avater  at  its  mouth  Ayas  19^  feet  at 
ebb-tide  ; now  it  is  only  about  6^  feet.  This  is  due 
to  the  vast  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  the 
river  brings  doAvn  Avitli  it.  To  the  same  cause  are 
due  the  numerous  islands  that  obstruct  its  lower 
course  and  the  sandbanks  that  lie  atliAvart  its 
mouth.  The  Loire  is  notorious  for  the  destructive 
inundations  it  causes,  altliough  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  is  protected  by  large  dykes  or  levees,  20 
feet  high.  The  principal  tributaries  ai'e  the  Nifevre 
and  the  Maine  ( Avhich  is  formed  by  the  Sarthe,  its 
affluent  the  Loir,  and  the  Mayenne ) on  the  right ; 
and  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne,  on  the  left. 
The  Loire  is  canalised  along  considerable  stretches 
of  its  course,  and  is  connected  with  the  Seine,  the 
Saone,  and  the  harbour  of  Brest  by  canals.  Its 
valley  is  extremely  fertile.  Area  of  drainage  basin, 
44,450  sq.  m.  See  The  Seine  and  the  Loire,  Avith 
sixty-one  illustrations  by  Turner  ( new  ed.  1886 ). 

Loire,  a department  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
formerly  part  of  the  province  of  Lyonnais  and  the 
county  of  Forez,  comprises  the  arrondissements  of 
Montbrison,  Roanne,  and  St  Etienne,  Avith  St 
Etienne  for  its  capital.  Area,  1838  sq.  m.  ; pop. 
(1872)  550,611  ; (1891)  616,227.  The  basin  of  the 
Loire  in  this  department  is  a rather  unfruitful 
valley,  but  the  mountains  yield  iron  and  lead, 
and  the  coalfields  are  the  richest  in  France. 
Some  17,000  miners  are  employed  in  the  extraction 
of  nearly  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  25,000  in 
the  iron  industries,  12,000  in  the  silk,  and  5500 
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in  tlie  cotton  industries.  Woollens,  linen,  glass, 
paper,  leather,  &c.  are  likewise  manufactured. 
Wine,  fruit,  fodder,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
agricultural  pi'oducts.  Timber  and  turpentine  are 
yielded  by  the  pine  woods.  Mineral  springs  abound, 
as  at  St  Galmier,  St  Alban,  &c. 

Loire,  Haute,  a department  of  central  France, 
formed  out  of  the  former  province  of  Languedoc, 
the  duchy  of  Auvergne,  and  the  district  of  Forez, 
and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Lozere  and  Ardbche. 
The  Loire  crosses  it  going  northwards,  the  Allier 
going  north-westwards.  Area,  1915  sq.  m.  ; pop. 

( 1872)  308,732  ; ( 1891 ) 316,735.  The  surface  forms 
a plateau,  deeply  trenched  by  river-courses ; it 
ranges  in  elevation  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and 
rises  in  peaks  and  domes  up  to  5755  feet  above 
sea-level  (Mount  Mezenc).  In  spite  of  the  un- 
generous nature  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  the 
chief  calling  of  the  inhabitants.  But  about  120.000 
persons  find  employment  at  home  in  making  lace 
from  wool,  cotton,  flax,  silk,  gold,  and  silver. 
Some  thousands  of  the  inhabitafnts  leave  their 
houses  for  a time  every  year,  to  work  in  other  parts 
of  France.  Coal  and  building-stone  are  worked. 
The  arrondissements  are  Le  Puy,  Yssingeaux,  and 
Brioude ; the  capital,  Le  Puy. 

Loire-Inf^rieiire,  a maritime  department  in 
the  west  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany,  and  com- 
prising the  arrondissements  of  Nantes,  Ancenis, 
Paimbceuf,  Chilteaubriant,  and  St  Nazaire,  with 
Nantes  for  its  capital.  Area,  2654  sq.  m.  ; pop. 
(1872)  602,206;  (1891)  645,263.  It  has  a coast- 
line of  78  miles.  The  Loire,  flowing  westwards, 
intersects  it  and  forms  a wide  estuary  ; the  Vilaine 
skirts  its  north-west  boundary.  In  the  south  of  the 
department  lies  the  lake  of  Grand-Lieu,  26  sq.  m. 
in  extent.  The  interior  is  on  the  whole  flat,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  cereals,  potatoes,  beet- 
root, hemp,  and  fodder.  Bees  are  kept.  There 
are  fine  oak  and  pine  forests.  Salt  marshes 
are  numerous  along  the  shore.  The  vineyards 
yield  annually  about  30  million  gallons  of  wine, 
and  the  orchards  some  4^  million  gallons  of  cider. 
Granite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  quarried.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  ironworks,  sugar- 
refineries,  glass-works,  factories  for  tinning  fruits 
and  sardines,  &c.  St  Nazaire  has  grown  into  an 
important  seaport,  having  taken  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  Nantes.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at 
Nantes.  The  coast- fisheries  and  general  export 
trade  are  extensive. 

Loiret,  a department  of  central  France,  formed 
out  of  the  old  provinces  of  Orleanais  and  Berri,  and 
comprising  the  arrondissements  of  Orleans,  Mon- 
targis,  Gien,  and  Pithiviers,  lies  on  the  northern 
loop  of  the  Loire.  Area,  2614  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1872) 
.355,021;  (1891)  377,718.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  an  elevated,  fertile  plain,  producing  corn 
and  wine  in  abundance,  except  in  the  sandy  dis- 
trict of  Sologne,  lying  south  of  Orleans,  the  ehief 
town.  Loiret  contains  several  large  forests.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared.  Pottery 
and  porcelain,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  soap  are  the 
principal  industrial  products. 

Loir-et-Clier,  a deimrtment  of  France,  formed 
out  of  the  old  province  of  Orleanais,  comprises  the 
arrondissements  of  Blois,  Vendome,  and  Romoran- 
tin.  The  Loire  flows  through  it  south-westwards, 
almost  bisecting  it.  The  south-eastern  portion 
belongs  to  the  infertile  district  of  Sologne.  The 
Loir  crosses  it  parallel  to  the  Loire  farther  to  the 
north-west.  Area,  2452  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1872)  268,801  ; 
( 1891 ) 280,958.  The  department  is  almost  a uni- 
form plain.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  fruits, 
wine,  beetroot,  and  timber.  Fish,  poultry,  and 
bees  abound.  Principal  town,  Blois. 
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Loja,  a decayed  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Genii, 
32  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Granada.  It  suffered  severely 
from  earthquake  in  1885.  Pop.  18,249. 

Lokeren,  a town  of  Belgium,  11  miles  by  rail 
NE.  of  Ghent,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods,  lace,  chemicals,  and  tobacco, 
and  large  bleach-fields.  Pop.  (1890)  19,667. 

Loki,  a demigod  in  the  Scaiuliiia\  iai)  mythology. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Aisir,  but  to 
an  older  dynasty.  His  ajrpearance  is  beautiful, 
and  he  is  possessed  of  great  knowledge  and  cunning. 
He  often  brings  the  new  gods  into  difficulties,  from 
which,  however,  he  again  extricates  them.  Hence 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principle  of  strife  and 
disturbance  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology  ; the 
‘Spirit  of  Evil,’ as  it  were,  mingling  freely  with, 
yet  essentially  opposed  to,  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Norse  heaven,  very  much  like  the  Satan  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  By  his  artful  malice  he  caused 
the  death  of  Balder  (q.v.).  See  Scandinavian 
Mythology. 

Lokin&ll,  the  reputed  author  of  a certain 
number  of  Arabic  fables,  who  gives  a title  to  a 
Sura  of  the  Koran.  He  is  variously  said  to  have 
been  a Nubian  slave  contemporary  with  David,  and 
the  son  of  Job’s  sister  or  daughter  ; but  others  again 
follow  M.  Derenbourg  ( Fables  de  Loqindn  le  Sage, 
1850)  in  identifying  him  with  Balaam,  both  names 
signifying  ‘ devourer.’  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  fables  attributed  to  his  name  are  late  and 
of  Greek  origin.  See  The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night,  Lady  Burton’s  edition,  vi.  p.  260. 

Lolium.  See  Darnel,  and  Rye-grass. 

Lollards,  a name  given  to  the  followers  of 
Wyclif.  Lollardus  was  a Latinised  form  of  the 
old  Dutch  lollaerd,  literally  ‘ a singer  of  psalms,  ’ 
a term  which  had  been  applied  to  a sect  in 
Brabant  akin  to  the  Fraticelli  and  Beghards ; but 
in  English  usage  it  was  confounded  with  the 
native  word  toiler,  ‘a  lazy  fellow.’  Wyclif ’s 
Bible  had  supplied  England  with  the  phraseology 
and  the  seminal  ideas  of  a popular  theology,  and 
his  peripatetic  ‘ poor  priests  ’ preached  evangelical 
religion  fearlessly  throughout  the  land.  Oxford 
University  Avas  a stronghold  of  the  new  doctrines, 
Avhich  were  most  widely  spread  in  the  district  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  the  Trent.  The  Lollards’ 
petition  to  parliament  in  1395  contained  the  famous 
twelve  Conclusions  against  temporal  possessions  of 
the  church ; the  ordination  of  unfit  priests,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  all  vows  of  chastity ; 
exorcism,  and  blessing  of  inanimate  objects  ; tran- 
substantiation,  the  holding  of  secular  offices  by 
priests,  prayers  for  the  dead,  pilgrimages,  image- 
Avorship,  compulsory  auricular  confession,  AA'ar, 
capital  punishment,  and  such  trades  as  fostered 
luxury,  like  those  of  the  goldsmith  and  the 
armourer.  Many  also  objected  to  oaths,  denied 
the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  and  held 
marriage  a mere  civil  contract.  The  corruptness 
and  ignorance  of  the  preaching  friars  made  the  pro- 
gress of  the  neAV  doctrines  the  easier,  and  ere  long 
they  had  obtained  enormous  influence.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Lollardism  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  Peasant  revolt  of  1381.  Its  popularity  Avas 
imperilled  by  the  extravagance  of  its  devotees,  and 
its  adherents  fell  off  rapidly  under  Henry  IV., 
being  vigorously  persecuted  by  Archbishop  Arundel. 
The  statute,  De  Hmretico  Gomhurendo,  Avas  passed, 
and  William  SaAvtre,  a Norfolk  priest,  Avas  burned 
in  1401,  John  Budby  in  1410.  Yet  the  Lollards 
remained  numerous  enough  to  be  formidable  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  V.  Its  most  prominent  sup- 
porter at  that  period  Avas  the  martyr  Sir  John  Old- 
castle  (q.v.),  of  Cobham,  on  Avhom  many  mocking 
ballads  Avere  Avritten,  and  Avhose  name  Avas  travestied 
for  nearly  tAvo  centuries  after  as  a fat,  dissolute  old 
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kniglit,  his  mouth  full  of  Scripture  phrases  : he  was 
the  prototype  of  FalstafF.  Early  in  1414  occurred 
the  obscure  attempted  rising  near  London,  M'hich 
sent  forty  Lollards  to  their  doom  and  proved  the 
death-blow  of  the  cause,  but  it  was  not  till  four 
years  later  that  Oldcastle  himself  was  captured 
and  put  to  death.  During  the  early  years  of  Henry 

VI.  the  Lollards  were  sharply  persecuted  in  London 
and  the  eastern  counties,  and  some  individuals 
were  burned  at  London  and  Norwich.  But  ere  long 
the  government  ceased  to  be  strong  enough  for  any- 
thing beyond  self-preservation,  though  it  need  not 
be  supposed,  because  the  persecution  ceased,  that  the 
opinions  had  died  out.  After  the  accession  of  Henry 

VII.  the  persecution  was  renewed,  and  hencefor- 
ward the  Lollards  appear  as  a secret  brotherhood, 
called  the  ‘known-men’  or  ‘ just-fast’  men,  marrying 
only  among  themselves,  and  instructed  by  itinerant 
readers  in  conventicles.  Amersham,  Colcbester, 
and  Newbury  are  noted  as  strongholds.  From  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Lollardy  becomes  merged  in 
the  rising  Protestantism,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  most  of  the  Marian  martyrs  came  from  Lollard 
districts,  and  that  much  of  their  spirit  and  teach- 
ing reappears  strongly  in  Puritanism.  Lollardism 
made  its  way  into  Scotland  in  the  15th  century,  and 
became  especially  strong  in  the  south-western  coun- 
ties, in  later  times  the  stronghold  of  the  Covenant. 
In  1494  thirty  persons  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Kyle  in  Ayrshire  were  tried  before  James  IV.  in 
person,  and  dismissed  with  a caution  to  adhere  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Piers  Plowman  reflects 
closely  the  religious  unrest  of  its  time ; but  the 
same  is  by  no  means  true  of  Chaucer,  ivhose  Parson, 
when  he  objects  to  profane  swearing,  is  denounced 
as  a Lollard. 

An  interesting  account  of  Lollard  principles  may 
be  gathered  from  Reginald  Pecock’s  Repressor  of 
Over-much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy  (ed.  by  Churchill 
Babington,  Rolls  series,  1860),  written  about 
1450.  Here  the  writer  assails  the  three  erroneous 
‘ trowings  ’ maintained  by  Lollardists,  or  Biblemen, 
as  he  styles  them.  These  were  ( 1 ) that  Christian 
men  owe  allegiance  to  nothing  but  the  law  of  God 
as  stated  in  Holy  Scripture  ; ( 2 ) that  any  Christian 
is  capable  of  grasping  its  plain  meaning,  if  meek 
and  willing  to  understand;  (3)  that  no  one  who 
has  so  grasped  the  meaning  of  Scripture  need 
listen  to  any  clerk’s  interpretation  from  Scripture 
or  reason,  especially  the  latter.  In  the  Lollardist 
assertion  that  there  was  no  need  of  human  learning 
to  open  up  Scripture,  they  but  anticipated  a delusion 
not  unknown  among  19th-century  evangelicals. 
Their  claim  that  none  but  those  enlightened  by 
grace  could  understand  Scripture  opened  a wider 
door  for  self-delusion  and  error. 

See  Shirley’s  Fasciculus  Zizaniorum  (Rolls  series, 
1858);  two  papers  by  Janies  Gairdner  in  Studies  in 
Enylish  Historii  { 1881 ) ; and  the  article  WyCLIFFE. 

Lolos,  a fair-coraplexioned  aboriginal  people  on 
the  frontiers  of  China  and  Tibet,  mainly  in  Sze- 
chwan and  Yun-nan. 

Lombard,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Schoolmen,'  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  at  a village  near  Novara,  in  Lom- 
bardy. He  was  educated  at  Bologna,  and  came  to 
France  with  recommendations  to  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  His  uncommon  talents  soon  procured  him 
a chair  of  theology  in  Paris.  In  1159  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Paris,  but  he  died  in  the  follow- 
ing ye.ar.  He  was  very  generally  styled  Magister 
Sententiarum,  or  the  ‘ Master  of  Sentences,’  from  his 
work  Sententiarum  Libri  IV.,  an  arranged  collec- 
tion of  sentences  from  Augustine  and  other  Fathers, 
on  points  t)f  Christian  doctrine,  with  objections  and 
replies,  also  collected  from  other  authors  of  repute. 
The  first  book  treats  of  God  ; the  second  of  the 


creature  ; the  third  of  the  incarnation,  redemption, 
and  the  virtues  ; the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacraments 
and  eschatology.  A subtle  heresy,  Nihilianism, 
was  detected  by  some  in  Peter’s  teaching,  and  the 
theological  doctors  of  Paris  in  1300  denounced  it  in 
sixteen  propositions  culled  from  his  writings.  Peter 
Lombard’s  work  was  the  subject  of  many  commen- 
taries down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  His 
writings  Yvere  edited  by  Aleaume  (Louvain,  1546). 

Lombard  Architecture  is  the  style  which 
Yvas  invented  and  used  by  the  Gothic  invaders  and 
colonists  of  the  north  of  Italy,  from  about  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  im- 
ortation  of  the  Pointed  style  from  France  in  the 
eginning  of  the  13th 
century.  The  architecture 
of  the  Lombards  Yvas 
derived  from  the  debased 
Roman  style  which  they 
found  in  tlie  country — 
the  general  plan  of  the 
churches,  and  the  general 
’form  of  the  pillars,  arches.  Fig.  1. 

&c. , being  almost  identical 

with  those  of  the  Roman  Basilicas  (q.v.).  Butin 
detail,  Roman  traditions  are  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  instead  of  the  debased  acanthus  leaves 
and  fragments  of  entablatures  the  Lombards 
adopted  a freer  imitation  of  natural  forms  in  their 
foliage,  and  covered  their  buildings  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  fights  and  hunting-expeditions 
in  Yvhich  they  delighted. 

The  north  of  Italy  be- 
longed at  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  great 
German  empire,  and  thus 
we  find  nearly  the  same 
style  of  architecture  in 
Lombardy  and  in  Ger- 
many as  far  north  as  the 
Baltic  (see  Rhenish 
Architecture).  Few 
early  examples  of  Lom- 
bard arcbitecture  exist. 

In  the  unruly  times  Yvhen 
the  style  originated,  the 
buildings  were  no  doubt 
frequently  destroyed  by 
fire ; tins  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  desire  to  erect 
fireproof  structures,  and 
thus  the  earlier  as  Yvell 
as  almost  all  the  later 
examples  are  vaulted  with 
stone.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample is  a small  chapel 
at  Friuli,  built  probably 
during  the  8th  century, 
and  it  is  covered  with  an 
intersecting  vault.  Ex- 
amples of  this  date  are 
rare  in  Italy;  but  in 
Switzerland,  where  the 
style  is  almost  identical, 
several  interesting  speci- 
mens of  early  architec- 
ture remain,  such  as  the 
churches  of  Romain- 
Motier,  Granson,  Pay  erne, 

&c.  We  there  find  the 
peculiar  arch-ornament  so 
characteristic  of  Lom- 
bardy and  the  Rhine  (fig. 

1 ),  and  we  can  trace  the 
timid  steps  by  which  the 
Goths  advanced  in  the  art  of  vaulting. 

The  vaulting  is  the  leading  feature  of  Lombard 
architecture,  and  from  it  spring  the  other  distinguish- 


Fig.  2. 

Plan  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Novara. 

Scale  1 inch  = 100  feet. 
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ing  forms  of  the  style.  Thus,  the  plain,  round 
pillars,  with  a simple  base  and  capital,  which 
served  to  support  the  side-walls  and  roof  of  a 
basilica,  are  changed  for  a compound  pier,  made 
up  of  several  shafts,  each  resting  on  its  own  base, 
and  each  provided  with  a capital  to  carry  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  vaulting  assigned  to  it.  This 
change  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  as  the  first 
germ  of  that  principle  which  was  afterwards  de- 
veloped in  the  Gothic  (q.v.)  styles.  Buttresses  are 
also  introduced  for  the  first  time,  although  with 
small  projection. 

The  cathedral  of  Novara  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  Lombard  architectui'e.  It 
belongs  to  tlie  11th  century.  The  plan  (fig.  2) 
is  derived  from  the  old  basilican  type,  having  at 
the  west  end  an  open  atrium,  with  ai'cade  around, 
from  which  the  church  is  entered  by  a central  dom-. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  central  and  side  aisles, 
with  vaulted  roof,  and  terminated  with  an  ajjsidal 
choir.  At  the  end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the 
church  is  situated  the 
baptistery.  The  same 
general  arrangement  of 
plan  was  common  in 
the  German  churches, 
where  the  atrium  was 
sometimes  at  a later 
period  roofed  over  and 
included  in  the  nave, 
and  the  baptistery 
changed  into  the  west- 
ern apse  of  the  double- 
apsed  churches. 

San  Michele  at 
Pavia  and  San  Am- 
brogio  at  Milan  are 
also  good  early  ex- 
amples of  this  style. 
In  both  the  grouping 
of  the  piers  into 
vaulting  shafts,  wall- 
arch  shafts,  &c.  is 
complete,  and  that 
beautiful  feature  of 
the  style,  the  arcade  round  the  apse  (fig.  3),  is 
fully  developed.  The  atrium  and  west  front  of 
San  Ambrogio  form  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
Lombard  arcliitecture. 

Lombards,  a people  of  Germanic  descent,  who 
were  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Longobardi  or, 
more  correctly,  Langobardi,  a name  which  is 
differently  derived  by  different  authorities.  ‘ Long 
beard,’  Lange  Borde  = ‘a  long  fertile  plain  beside 
a river,’  horde  being  used  in  that  signification  in 
the  Lower  Elbe  district,  and  longa  parta  or 
harte  = ‘a  long  battle-axe,’  have  all  been  suggested 
as  original  forms  of  tlie  name.  The  people  so 
designated  first  appear  in  history  as  settled  about 
the  Lower  Elbe,  in  Hanover  and  western  Prussia,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  two  centuries 
that  followed  they  came  more  than  once  into 
conflict  with  the  Romans  ; and  then  till  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  nothing  more  is  known  about 
them.  When  next  mentioned  (circa  455)  the 
Longobardi  were  settled  in  Moravia,  and  were 
tributary  to  the  Herulians.  The  oppression  of 
these  masters  stung  them  into  revolt : they  sub- 
dued the  Herulians,  and  after  them  the  Gepidm, 
and  establislied  themselves  as  the  ruling  race  in 
Pannonia.  Under  Alboin,  their  king,  they  invaded 
Italy  in  568,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy,  Pavia  being  the  last  city  to 
submit.  They  subsequently  extended  their  power 
as  far  south  as  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  both  of 
which  duchies  were  held  by  Lombard  dukes. 
His  second  successor,  Authari,  assumed  the  Roman 
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title  of  Flavius,  and  under  the  influence  of  his 
queen,  Theodelinda,  a Frankish  princess,  the  nation 
began  to  change  its  Arian  faith  for  the  Catholic. 
The  Longobardi,  though  never  a numerous  race, 
were  distinguished  above  most  of  their  Germanic 
brethren  for  their  fierce  love  of  war  and  their 
rude  manners.  But  in  Italy  they  soon  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  existing  civilisation they 
adopted  the  Latin  language,  began  to  build 
churches  and  found  monasteries,  and  gradually 
became  assimilated  with  the  Italians.  King 
Rothari  in  643,  and  his  successors,  embodied 
the  legal  customs  of  the  Lombards  in  a code, 
written,  however,  in  Latin — Leges  Long ohar dor wm. 
Liutprand,  king  from  712  to  744,  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  subdue  all  Italy.  His 
strongest  opponent  M^as  the  pope,  who  summoned 
the  Franks  to  his  assistance.  Charlemagne  in 
774  overthrew  the  Lombard  dynasty,  and  had  him- 
self crowned  king  of  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards  ; 
and  thenceforward  the  Lombards  were  entirely 
merged  in  the  Italians.  The  only  traces  extant  of 
the  Longobard  language  are  a few  names.  Their 
earliest  historian  whose  works  survive,  Paul  the 
Deacon,  wrote  in  Latin.  See  Lombardy. 

The  ^Lombards’  in  England. — In  the  I3th 
century  Italian  merchants  from  Lucca  (even  as 
early  as  the  9th  century),  Florence,  and  Piacenza, 
and  at  a later  date  from  Venice  and  Genoa 
also,  visited  England  for  purposes  of  trade.  They 
came  originally  to  collect  the  taxes  and  dues 
payable  to  the  pope,  which  they  transmitted  in 
large  part  in  the  shape  of  wool.  They  also  traded 
on  their  own  account,  and  in  course  of  time,  settling 
in  the  countiy,  were  granted  special  privileges,  such 
as  the  right  to  farm  the  customs  and  to  conduct  the 
transactions  on  exchange.  The  merchants  of  Flor- 
ence, for  instance,  had  branches  at  Boston,  Lynn, 
and  Northampton,  as  well  as  at  London,  and 
regularly  bought  tlie  wool  of  some  200  monasteries 
in  England  and  Scotland.  On  occasion  they  lent 
large  sums  on  loan,  and  gradually  took  up  the 
business  of  banking,  as  it  was  understood  in  those 
days  : Edward  III.  owed  the  Florentine  house  of 
Bardi  the  sum  of  900,000  gold  ducats,  and  another 
house  of  the  same  city,  that  of  Peruzzi,  600,000 
ducats.  The  Jews  even  took  advantage  of  the 
favourable  position  of  these  Italians : many  of  them 
braved  Edward  I.’s  edict  of  expulsion  (1290),  and 
stayed  behind  under  the  character  of  Lombard 
merchants,  the  name  by  which  these  Italians  were 
generally  known  to  the  English.  In  London  the 
Lombards  dwelt  principally  in  the  street  now  called 
Lombard  Street,  still  the  chief  centre  of  the  banking 
interest.  They  eventually  incurred  as  much  odium 
as  the  Jews,  not  only  because  they  exacted  interest 
for  their  loans,  but  also  because  the  commercial 
privileges  accorded  to  them  were  believed  to  injuri- 
ously affect  the  native  English  merchants. 

Lombardy,  that  part  of  Upper  Italy  which 
lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  having  the 
territory  of  Venice  on  the  east,  and  Piedmont  on 
the  west.  Its  geographical  characteristics  are  dis- 
cussed under  Italy.  Its  history  begins  with  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans  in  222,  who  called  it  Gallia 
Cisalpina.  After  the  break  up  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  was  successively  in  the  hands  of  Odoacer, 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  the 
Lombards  (q.v. ).  Charlemagne  incorporated  it  in 
his  empire,  but  from  843  it  was  ruled  by  a separate 
line  of  kings,  though  before  the  kingdom  ended  ( 961 ) 
it  had  broken  up  into  a number  of  independent 
duchies  and  civic  -republics.  The  Lombard  cities, 
like  those  of  Flanders  at  a later  epoch,  grew  wealthy 
by  industry  and  trade,  and  nurtured  a vigorous 
love  of  freedom  and  independence.  They  resisted 
sturdily  and  successfully  the  attempts  of  the  em- 
perors Frederick  I.  and  II.  (q.v.)  to  curtail  their 
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liberties,  forming  themselves  into  strong  leagues, 
wliich  were  powerful  enough  to  rout  the  emperors 
in  pitched  battles.  But,  freed  from  threatening 
danger,  they  began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves, 
and  tlie  country  was  for  many  years  more  or  less 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions.  After  the  d,eath 
(1447)  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan,  whose  ancestor. 
Count  Azzo,  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  over 
• nearly  all  Lombardy  in  13.37,  the  country  was  made 
an  object  of  contention  between  the  king  of  France 
and  tlie  emperor.  The  last  named  having  got  the 
better  in  the  contest,  Lombardy  passed  through 
Charles  V.  to  Spain,  which  held  possession  of  it  till 
1713,  when  tlie  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  came 
into  the  liands  of  Austria.  Napoleon  made  it  pai  t 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  Trans])adane  republic, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  successively.  Butin  1815 
it  was  restored  to  Austria,  and  associated  with  the 
newly-acquired  Venetian  territory.  In  1859  Lom- 
bardy was  given  up  to  Italy,  and  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Cremona, 
Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  See  Hodg- 
kins, Italy  and  her  Invaders  (vols.  v.  and  vi.) ; W. 
K.  Williams,  The  Conimtines  of  Lombardy  (1891). 
Lombok.  See  Sunda  Islands. 

Lombroso.  See  Criminology. 

Lomond.  Loch,  the  ‘queen  of  Scottish  lakes,’ 
in  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  shires,  lies  23  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  22  miles  long,  f mile  to  5 miles 
wide,  6 to  630  feet  deep,  and  27  sq.  m.  in  area.  It 
is  studded  with  thirty  wooded  islands  ; receives  the 
Endrick  and  six  other  principal  streams  ; sends  off 
the  Leven  7 miles  southward  to  the  Clyde  ; con- 
tains trout,  pike,  and  perch  ; is  sometimes  frozen 
over  as  far  northward  as  Luss  ; and  is  engirt  by 
hills  and,  towards  its  head.  Highland  mountains, 
the  highest  of  which,  Ben  Lomond  (q.v.),  attains 
3192  feet.  In  1263  Norsemen  launched  their  galleys 
on  Loch  Lomond,  having  drawn  them  across  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  Tarbet ; on  Inchcailloch  stood 
of  old  a nunnery  ; and  a cave  is  associated  with 
both  Bruce  and  Rob  Roy. 

Lomza.  the  capital  of  a government  in  Poland, 
80  miles  NE.  of  Warsaw,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  country,  but  is  now 
of  secondary  rank  only.  Pop.  15,000. 

London  is  situated  on  the  north  or  left  bank 
of  the  Thames,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
51°  30'  48"  N.  lat.  and  5'  48"  W.  long.  It  may  be 
reckoned  the  capital  of  the  British  empire,  but  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  offices  of  government 
are  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Westminster.  The 
Thames  at  London  Bridge  is  about  900  feet  wide, 
being  much  wider  both  above  and  below.  This 
fact  probably  accounts  for  the  original  foundation 
of  the  city,  which,  according  to  many  authorities, 
took  place  in  43  A.D.,  when  Aulus  Plautius  was  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain.  The  name  is  Celtic, 
and  would  appear  to  signify  a fort  on  a lake  or 
lagoon,  the  Thames  being  here  a tidal  estuary 
which  covered  all  the  low-lying  land  on  which 
Rotherhithe,  Newington,  Southwark,  and  Lambeth 
are  now  situated.  It  seems  likely  that  the  easiest 
ford  across  the  river  was  at  Westminster,  where  it 
was  widest  (more  than  1200  feet),  and  that  by  the 
building  of  London  Bridge  at  the  narrowest  place 
the  old  Watling  Street  from  Dover  toward  Chester 
was  diverted.  The  old  line  led  from  Edgware 
through  Tothill  Fields  to  Westminster,  where 
Stane  Gate  still  marks  the  place  of  crossing.  The 
hewer  road  turned  eastward  at  what  we  call  the 
Marble  Arch,  and,  passing  diagonally  from  Newgate 
through  the  city,  crossed  by  the  bridge,  and  was 
carried  on  towards  Dover  on  embankments  among 
the  shallows,  the  sites  of  which  are  still  marked  by 
such  local  names  as  Stone  Street  and  Newington 
Causeway.  The  course  of  Watling  Street  in  the 


city  was  again  diverted,  probably  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, to  make  way  for  the  extension  of  St  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  now  no  longer  leads  in  the  direction 
of  Newgate. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain- London  consisted  of  two  forts,  one  at 
either  end  of  the  bridge ; and  Ptolemy,  the  geo- 
grapher, puts  London  in  Cantium,  where,  and  not 
on  the  left  bank,  it  is  very  possible  the  largest 
of  these  forts  may  have  stood.  The  unw'alled 
suburbs  seem  to  have  been  populous  and  wealthy 
from  an  early  period  ; and,  when  abandoned  by 
Suetonius,  they  were  burned  by  Boadicea  in  61  A.D. 
They  were  still  undefended  in  286  and  the  subse- 
quent years,  when  the  rebel  emperors,  Carausius 
and  Allectus,  held  both  sides  of  the  channel, 
making  Clausentum  (Bitterne,  near  Southampton) 
their  headquarters  in  Britain.  Asclepiodotus,  the 
general  of  Constantins,  defeated  Allectus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  under  one  of  the 
Constantines  the  place  began  to  be  looked  upon 
with  favour  and  to  be  extensively  fortified. 
The  wall  which  for  so  many  centuries  was 
destined  to  defend  the  boundaries  of  the  city  was 
built  between  350  and  369,  and  enclosed  a space 
which  has  been  computed  at  380  acres.  In  this 
Roman  wall  there  was  a gate  due  north  of  the 
bridge  in  what  is  now  Camomile  Street,  and 
another  at  the  spot  at  which  the  Watling  Street, 
crossing  the  Fleet  or  Holborn,  took  its  course 
towards  Tyburn.  The  new  city  was  defended  on 
the  east  by  the  Lea  and  its  extensive  marshes, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Fleet,  whose  waters  were 
tidal  as  far  up  as  what  we  call  King’s  Cross. 
Traversing  the  middle  of  the  city  was  the  narrow 
stream  of  the  Wallbrook,  with  the  harbour  of 
Dowgate  at  its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  and 
from  the  remains  which  have  been  discovered  it  is 
probable  that  the  chief  Roman  fort,  before  the 
building  of  the  outer  wall,  was  on  the  east  or  left 
bank  of  the  Wallbrook,  and  extended  far  enough 
eastward  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 
Some  bastions  of  peculiar  strength  where  the  ivall 
reached  the  Thames  on  the  site  of  the  Tower  gave 
rise  to  the  medieval  tradition  that  the  Tower  of 
London  was  built  by  Julius  Csesar.  From  369  till 
412  London  was  reckoned  the  capital  of  Britain, 
and  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta.  After  the 
Roman  departure  London  disappears  from  history 
until  457,  when  the  Britons,  fleeing  before  the 
victorious  Hengest,  took  refuge  behind  the  Roman 
wall.  How  far  it  availed  them  for  defence  we 
know  not.  London  does  not  again  emerge  from 
complete  obscurity  for  about  a century  and  a half, 
but  in  604  we  find  it  named  as  the  ‘ Metropolis  ’ 
— i.e.  the  ecclesiastical  capital — of  the  East  Saxons. 
Mellitus  was  appointed  first  bishop,  but  the  Saxons 
soon  expelled  him,  and  Christianity  did  not  make 
much  way  with  them  until  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  the  over-lord  of  the  East  Saxon  king,  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  A little  later  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  a tribe  of  Middle  Saxons,  but  London 
was  evidently  a place  of  but  small  importance, 
apart  from  its  bridge,  as  the  Saxons  preferred  to 
fight  without  walls,  and  as  no  doubt  the  Roman 
defences  had  become  greatly  dilapidated.  At 
length  during  the  Danish  wars  they  became  com- 
pletely ruinous,  and  London  was  abandoned  and 
lay  desolate  during  the  long  period  of  thirty  years, 
the  lifetime  of  a whole  generation. 

To  King  Alfred  we  must  look  as  the  real  founder 
of  modern  London.  He  saw'  the  possibilities  of 
the  place  as  a bulwark  against  the  Danes,  and, 
repairing  the  w'all  and  gates,  made  the  place  again 
habitable.  There  is  a tradition  that  he  specially 
rebuilt  and  strengthened  a w'ork  on  the  site  of  the 
Tower.  During  the  long  period  of  disaster  which 
follow'ed  his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  some  of  his 
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successors  consisted  of  little  else  but  London,  which 
the  Danes  were  never  able  to  take,  even  though 
they  made  a canal  round  Southwark,  and  half 
rowed,  half  dragged  their  ships  to  Westminster. 
Undoubtedly  the  settlement  made  in  London, 
whether  by  Alfred  or  by  one  of  his  immediate 
successors,  formed  the  germ  of  the  subsequent 
municipal  government.  Athelstan  is  often  pointed 
to  as  the  King  who  chiefly  restored  London,  and, 
as  we  have  nothing  else,  tradition  must  be  received 
with  some  respect.  The  Roman  lines  of  road  and 
the  gates  were  abandoned.  New  gates  at  Alders- 
gate,  Newgate,  and  Bishopsgate  were  constructed, 
and  posterns  seem  to  have  been  opened  at  Ludgate 
(A.S.  Lydgeat,  ‘a  postern’),  Cripplegate  (A.S. 
Crepidgeat,  ‘ a covered  way  ’),  and  possibly  at  what 
was  afterwards  Moorgate.  There  were  two  great 
market-places,  one  near  the  western  gate,  in  which 
the  folkmote  was  held,  and  where  stood  the  church 
of  St  Paul ; and  the  other  in  East  Cheap,  of  which 
the  only  modern  remains  are  Leadenhall  Market  and 
the  fish-market  at  Billingsgate.  The  West  Cheap 
was  bordered  by  the  highway  still  called  Cheapside, 
which  led  from  Cornhill,  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  East  Cheap,  by  a bridge  over  the  Wallbrook 
to  the  Westgate,  now  Newgate.  There  were  many 
empty  spaces  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  comparative  size  of  the 
local  divisions,  the  first  settlers  chose  the  shores  of 
the  Thames  and  the  lines  of  the  two  great  roads 
for  their  habitations.  It  is  very  probable  that 
ecclesiastically  the  city  Avas  divided  into  three 
great  parishes ; one,  of  which  St  Paul’s  was  the 
church,  to  the  Avestward  ; a second,  of  Avhich  St 
Mary  Aldermary  Avas  the  church,  in  the  centre ; 
and  a third,  possibly  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  or 
All  HalloAvs,  in  the  east. 

The  municipal  government  before  the  Norman 
conquest  Avas  not  very  complicated  in  form,  and 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a county  elsewhere 
in  England.  The  lords  of  manors  in  the  city 
Avere  represented  by  aldermen  of  Avards,  and  the 
Avard  division  is  the  oldest  with  Avhich  Ave  are 
acquainted.  Every  magnate  had  his  Avard  ; and 
the  government  Avas  carried  on  by  the  bishop 
Avho  Avas  alderman  of  the  Avard  about  St  Paul’s, 
and  the  portreeve  Avho  had  the  Portsoken  outside 
the  city  to  the  east.  It  is  not  easy  to  unravel  the 
knot  presented  to  us  by  the  names  Ave  meet  Avith 
in  old  records  of  city  officials  in  and  before  the 
1 1 th  century.  A guild,  composed  chiefly  or  Avholly 
of  aldermen,  Avas  perhaps,  under  the  name  of 
Knighten  Guild,  the  governing  body  ; but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain,  nor  is  the  tradition  that  King 
Edgar  Avas  their  first  founder.  Some  such  body 
existed ; its  members  transmitted  their  rights  to 
their  sons,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  become 
the  governing  guild  of  the  city.  The  king’s  reeve, 
or  port-reeve— pmf  probably  denotes  a market — 
ansAvered  to  the  sheriff  or  shire-reeve  of  a county  ; 
and  the  aldermen  of  Avardshad  many  and  extensive 
poAvers  on  their  respective  estates,  ansAvering  to 
those  exercised  in  a county  by  the  lords  of  manors. 
The  reeve  united  in  his  oAvn  person  many  offices 
aftei’Avards  separated.  He  AA'as  chamberlain  or 
treasurer ; he  Avas  ‘ vicecomes,’  and  accounted  to 
the  king’s  exchequer  for  the  farm  of  the  city ; he 
Avas  coroner  ; he  Avas  escheator  ; and  he  often  bore 
office  as  a royal  minister,  like  Ansgar,  ‘ the  staller,’ 
Avifl)  fought  and  Avas  Avounded  at  Hastings.  Wil- 
liam recognised  the  great  position  and  ancient 
rights  of  London  in  a special  charter  by  Avhich  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  under  EdAvard 
the  Confessor  Avere  confirmed  to  them ; but  the 
most  important  grant  from  the  croAvn  Avas  that  of 
Henry  I.,  Avho,  in  1101,  in  recognition  no  doubt  of 
the  assistance  London  had  given  him  in  his  success- 
ful attempt  to  seize  tlie  croAvn,  allowed  them. 
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among  other  things,  ( 1 ) the  right  to  elect  their  own 
chief-magistrate,  and  (2)  the  farm  of  Middlesex 
at  an  annual  rent,  Avith  poAver  to  appoint  a sheriff 
of  that  county.  These  extraordinary  grants,  Avith 
that  of  leave  to  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  are  so  unlike  Avhat  AV'e  should  expect  from 
a Norman  king,  that  some  have  been  tempted  to 
suppose  that  they  Avere  all  reneAvals  of  privileges 
enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  there  is  much 
plausibility  in  this  vicAv,  but  their  recognition  led 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  mayor. 
The  sheriffs  of  London  and  sheriff  of  Middlesex 
were  no  longer  ‘ high  ’ sheriffs  ; they  Avere  the 
nominees  and  deputies  of  the  Avhole  body  of  the 
citizens.  As  at  Winchester,  and  some  other  places, 
the  mayor  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any 
royal  acknoAvledgment  during  his  first  years  of 
office;  but  the  date  1189  is  generally  assigned  as 
that  of  the  first  year  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Aihvin, 
an  alderman  of  old  family.  There  seems  to  be  a 
question  Avhether  this  Aihvin  is  to  be  identified 
Avith  a citizen  of  that  name  Avho  in  1125,  Avith  all 
his  brethren  of  the  Knighten  Guild,  became  canons 
of  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at  the  neAvly-opened 
Algate  (noAv  corruptly  called  Aldgate),  and  con- 
ferred, Avith  the  king’s  leave,  the  title  of  an  aider- 
man  (of  the  AA^ard  of  Portsoken)  on  their  prior, 
Norman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  necessities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  difficulties  consequent  on  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  must  be 
taken  as  causes  for  the  recognition  of  the  neAV  chief- 
magistrate  ; and  doAA'n  to  our  OAvn  day,  when 
(Local  Government  Act,  1888)  this  ancient  custom 
Avas  abolished,  the  citizens  elected  annually,  on 
Midsummer  Day,  tAvo  sheriffs  for  the  city,  one  of 
Avhom  was  sheriff'  also  of  Middlesex  on  alternate 
days.  They  are  now  elected  for  the  city  only. 
They  enter  on  their  office  on  Michaelmas  Day,  and 
the  citizens  then  proceed  to  choose  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Legally  any  citizen  is  eligible  for  the  mayoralty, 
but  for  many  generations  the  senior  alderman  Avho 
has  not  passed  the  chair  is  chosen. 

This  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  in  Avhich 
to  name  the  chief  municipal  officers.  The  mayor, 
Avho  has  been  called  ‘ Lord  Mayor  ’ from  time 
immemorial,  is  held  to  rank  as  an  earl,  but  Avithin 
the  city  boundaries  next  to  the  sovereign.  In 
commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  his  name  pre- 
cedes even  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  since 
the  reign  of  EdAvard  III.  he  has  sat  as  a judge. 
At  first  the  Lord  Mayor  Avas  a representative  of 
the  city  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  still 
takes  a seat  at  the  opening  of  parliament  on  the 
ministerial  bench.  He  attends  at  the  Laiv  Courts 
to  be  SAvorn  in  on  the  9tli  November,  and  holds 
office  for  a year.  He  is  in  the  city  in  the  position 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  a county,  and  a com- 
mission of  lieutenancy  is  issued  to  him  and  the 
magistrates  he  may  nominate.  The  Chamberlain 
is  the  city  treasurer.  The  office  was  separated  from 
that  of  mayor  Avhen  the  mayoralty  Avas  temporarily 
superseded  in  the  reign  of  EdAvard  I.  He  is  the 
official  guardian  of  the  orphans  of  citizens,  and  has 
special  charge  of  apprentices.  He  is  annually  re- 
elected during  good  conduct.  The  Recorder  is  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  Geoffrey 
Hartpole,  elected  in  1304,  Avas  the  first  Recorder. 
The  Common  Serjeant  stands  in  the  same  posi- 
tion tOAvard  the  Common  Council,  Avho  have  also 
their  Common  Clerk,  hoav  called  toAvn-clerk.  The 
first  Common  Serjeant  Avas  Thornes  Juvenal,  elected 
in  1290.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  noAv  consists  of 
tAventy-six  members,  of  Avhom  the  senior  sits  for 
the  Avard  of  Bridge  Avithout,  or  the  borough  of 
SoutliAvark.  The  others  are  elected  by  the  city 
Avards. 

The  Common  Council  aa  us  first  elected  in  1200, 
Avhen  tAventy-five  citizens  Avere  chosen  by  the 
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wards  to  take  council  with  the  aldermen.  There 
are  now  206  common  councillors. 

The  Common  Hall  consists  only  of  members 
of  the  Livery  Companies,  and  has  obtained  or 
usurped  many  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body 
of  citizens.  An  act  passed  in  1725  regulates 
admission  to  the  franchise  of  the  city  through  the 
livery,  but  seems  to  liave  been  founded  on  a mis- 
apprehension, as  the  Act  of  1475  which  it  was 
supposed  to  confirm  does  not  seem  to  have  ever- 
existed.  Admission  to  the  citizenship  could  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Hustings  Court, 
as  well  as  by  joining  a company,  but  the  latter 
course,  being  the  easiest,  became  usual,  and  so 
was  supposed  necessary. 

The  hustings,  a meeting  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens,  was  called  in  other  cities  Portmanni- 
mote,  and  was  an  assembly  under  cover,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  folkmote,  held  at  first  in  the 
open  space  between  St  Paul’s  and  West  Cheap, 
and  afterwards  in  Smithfield. 

The  growth  of  tliis  municipality  was  slow.  At 
first  the  rights  of  the  aldermen  possessed  of  heredi- 
tary jurisdiction  interfered  with  its  progress ; but 
by  degrees  all  the  wards  were  able  to  elect  their 
aldermen.  The  interference  of  the  crown  also 
greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Never- 
theless, commerce  increased,  and  the  settlement 
of  such  foreign  merchants  as  those  of  the  so-called 
Steelyard,  and  of  the  Lombard  and  other  Italian 
bankers,  raised  London  by  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  to  a wealthy  and  prosperous  condition.  In 
reading  a detfiiled  history  it  is  observed  that  weak 
sovereigns  caused  a depression  of  trade,  while 
under  a strong  government  confidence  was  re- 
stored and  capital  was  safe.  Henry  III.  was 
constantly  at  feud  with  the  citizens,  whom  he 
greatly  oppressed,  leaving  to  his  successor  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  disorder  he  had  created. 
Edward  I.,  to  use  the  language  of  contemporary 
chroniclers,  ‘took  the  city  into  his  own  hands,’ 
and  his  ministers.  Sandwich  and  Breton,  govern- 
ing like  mayors,  with  the  help  of  the  aldermen 
and  the  common  council,  brought  everything  into 
order.  In  1290  they  expelled  the  Jews.  After- 
twelve  years  the  nrayoralty  was  restored.  Under- 
Edward  11. , again,  there  was  disorder  and  dis- 
content in  the  city,  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 
adhering  to  the  party  of  the  queen.  Under- 
Edward  III.  London  prospered,  rrew  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  rrrayor,  and  the  French  wars 
were  extremely  poprrlar.  In  the  end,  however, 
a reaction  ensued,  and  under  the  weak  govern- 
ment of  Richard  II.  things  did  not  improve.  The 
usurpation,  as  rrratry  deemed  it,  of  Henry  IV. 
could  hardly  have  succeeded  had  it  irot  been  for 
the  srrpport  of  the  city;  and  Henry  V.,  whose 
French  victories  inflated  trade,  was  rrrost  popular 
with  the  citizens.  Henry  VI.  was  unable  to 
grapple  with  the  inevitable  period  of  depression 
which  naturally  followed ; and  his  queen,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  failing  to  gain  the  confidence  of  London, 
whose  importance  to  the  Lancastrian  cause  she 
did  not  know,  contrived  to  divert  the  weight  of 
the  city  influence  into  the  opposite  scale.  The 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  with  his  strong  commercial 
instinct,  by  reviving  and  creating  outlets  for 
foreign  trade,  restored  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
Under  the  Tudors  there  were  great  fluctuations. 
Although  the  settled  government  of  Henry  VII. 
tended  on  the  whole  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
city,  his  continual  exactions  and  the  heavy  fines 
he  imposed  for  trivial  offences,  alienated  its 
loyalty.  The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  was  an 
occasion  of  rejoicing.  The  tenets  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  M'armly  welcomed  in  London,  where 
the  priests,  monks,  and  friars  had  become  a heavy 
burden ; and  at  first  the  high-handed  proceedings 


of  the  king  in  the  suppression  of  the  religiotis 
houses  and  the  confiscation  of  their  endowments 
was  a popular  measure.  The  further  suppression 
of  guilds  under  his  successor  led  to  a considerable 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  citizens,  many  of 
whom,  but  for  the  religious  persecution  under 
Queen  Mary,  would  have  been  very  willing  to 
return  to  the  old  faith. 

The  guilds  had  for  centuries  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  “life  of  the  citizens.  The  muni- 
cipal guild,  or  what  we  know  of  it,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  At  an  early  period  after  the 
Conquest  we  hear  of  ‘trade  guilds,’  that  is,  of 
combinations  of  men  of  one  calling  for  religious 
and  other  purposes.  The  many  attempts  made  of 
late  to  distinguish  between  trade  guilds  and 
religious  guilds  have  ended  in  failure,  for  all  guilds 
were  religious,  and  most  religious  guilds  were  trade 
guilds  as  well.  As  time  Avent  on  the  governing 
body  occasionally  found  it  convenient  to  consult  a 
tiade  guild  on  the  regulation  of  their  particular 
business.  This  Avas  e.specially  the  case  under  such 
mayors  as  Walter  Harvey  (1271-72),  Avho,  indeed, 
made  an  endeavour  to  enrol  every  citizen  under  the 
banner  of  a guild  of  his  trade,  and  to  formulate  rules 
for  each.  Though  he  failed,  his  ideas  took  root ; 
and  in  a fcAv  years  many  of  the  guilds  obtained 
royal  charters  forming  them  into  companies,  able 
to  hold  lands,  and  in  some  cases,  as  that  of  the 
goldsmiths  and  that  of  the  fishmongers,  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  their  respective  trades.  The 
old  guilds  were  thus  generally  merged  in  the  com- 
panies Avhose  governing  bodies  acted  as  trustees 
of  the  funds  of  the  guilds.  There  Avas  probably 
a good  deal  of  confusion  betAveen  tbe  guild  pro- 
perty and  the  companies  property,  but  for  the 
most  part  that  of  the  guild  could  be  distinguished, 
because  it  Avas  applied  to  religious  purposes.  The 
act  Avhich  confiscated  these  funds  made,  of  course, 
a pi-ofound  impression  on  the  city.  Some  com- 
panies Avere  Avholly  ruined,  having  perhaps  no 
funds  but  those  Avhich  might  be  applied  to  a 
‘guildable  use;’  and  others,  more  prosperous, 
found  it  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  sell 
their  company  estates  in  order  to  buy  the  guild 
estate  Avhich  they  had  administered.  The  com- 
panies which  recovered  from  this  heavy  bloAv 
prospered  for  the  most  part  eventually,  and  those 
now  extant  deal  Avith  large  charitable  funds  and 
hold  large  estates,  to  the  great  benefit  of  their 
tenants  and  their  pensioners. 

Under  Queen  Elizabeth  tlie  Avork  of  the  Refor- 
mation Avas  continued  and  completed.  The  history 
of  the  church  in  London  Avas  greatly  complicated 
Avith  that  of  the  municipality.  We  have  seen 
that  the  bishop  Avas  an  alderman ; but  at  a very 
early  period,  a period  in  fact  so  early  that  no 
record  of  its  date  survives,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
lay  administrations  drifted  apart,  and  the  church 
had  less  and  less  concern  in  the  affairs  not  strictly 
religious.  There  are  historical  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  St  Paul’s  Avas  at  first  a parish  church, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  perhaps 
as  a consequence  of  the  great  fire  of  1136,  the 
parochial  arrangements  of  the  Avhole  city  Avere 
readjusted,  neAv  parishes  Avere  formed  and  their 
boundaries  marked,  and  a great  number  of  new 
churches  Avere  built.  The  dean  and  the  lordly 
canons  of  St  Paul’s  no  longer  cared  to  have  the 
common  people  worshipping  in  their  church,  and 
built  St  Peter-le-Querne,  at  the  corner  of  Cheap, 
Avith  St  Gregory  and  St  Faith  closely  adjoining 
St  Paul’s,  the  one  at  the  east  end,  the  other  at 
the  Avest.  The  canons  of  St  Martin’s  built  St 
Vedast’s,  and  tbe  friars  of  NeAvgate  Street  St 
E wen’s  ; and  private  individuals  or  Avealthy  aider- 
men  increasecl  the  number  of  churches  as  long  as 
they  could  obtain  parishes  to  attach  to  them. 
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When  land  failed  for  this  purpose,  they  founded 
chantries,  some  in  St  Paul’s,  some  in  other  mon- 
astic and  parochial  churches.  No  doubt  the  act 
Quia  Emptores,  which  in  1290  practically  forbade 
the  subdivision  of  manors,  had  its  influence  in 
restricting  the  multiplication  of  churches,  but  the 
number  of  city  parishes  (114)  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  great  comparatively  as 
that  must  have  been ; and,  since  churches  were 
built  rather  as  chapels  where  mass  might  be  cele- 
brated than  for  any  other  purpose,  the  later 
Puritan  and  Protestant  idea,  that  they  should  be 
places  where  a large  number  of  people  could  listen 
to  sermons,  had  no  influence  on  their  dimensions. 
Although  there  was  no  abbey  in  the  city,  if  we 
except  St  Mary’s  in  East  Smithfield,  a Cistercian 
house  founded  by  Edward  III.,  and  sometimes 
called  Eastminster,  which  never  flourished,  the 
number  of  priories,  colleges,  and  hospitals  was 
immense.  The  Whitefriars  had  a large  house  on 
the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street  in  the  Avestern 
suburb.  The  Blackfriars  occupied  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  city,  and  had  leave  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  wall  betAveen  Ludgate 
and  the  Thames.  The  Greyfriars  AA'ere  Avithin 
Newgate,  on  the  site  noAv  occupied  by  Christ’s 
Hospital.  Close  to  them  Avas  St  Martin-le-Grand, 
a very  ancient  foundation  for  canons,  Avhich,  in 
the  later  years  of  monasticism,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  Avas  attached  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Close  to  the  Franciscans  on  the  north,  but  Avith- 
out  the  Avail,  Avas  tlfe  Austin  Canons’  house  in 
Smithfield.  Elsing  ’Spital  Avas  Avithin  Cripple- 
gate.  The  Austin  Friars  had  great  buildings 
near  Moorgate,  and  St  Helen’s  Priory,  for  nuns, 
occupied  the  eastern  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street. 
The  canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  held  Aldgate, 
and  south  of  their  priory  Avas  that  of  the  Crutchecl 
Friars.  The  suburbs  teemed  equally  Avith  re- 
ligious houses,  and  there  were  several  minor 
foundations  Avithin  the  city.  The  number  of  mass 
priests  attending  altars  in  St  Paul’s  alone  was 
reckoned  at  over  one  hundred  ; and  the  great  pesti- 
lence of  1,348  added  largely  to  the  chantries  and 
chapels.  In  the  15th  century  this  state  of  things 
became  an  intolerable  burden,  and  contemporary 
literature  is  full  of  complaints.  Unfortunately,  in 
abolishing  monasticism  the  beautiful  churches  of 
the  monks  and  friars  were  not  respected,  and 
although  one  or  tAvo  Avere  named  as  Avorthy  of 
preservation  as  preaching-houses,  all  perished 
except  a portion  of  Austin  Friars  ,and  the  nuns’ 
aisle  of  St  Helen’s.  The  Austin  Friars’  church, 
Avholly  disguised  under  a mistaken  idea  of  ‘restora- 
tion,’ still  remains  as  a Dutch  church.  Even  St 
Paul’s  Avas  mutilated : the  campanile  and  the 
cloisters  knoAvn  as  Pardon  Churchyard  Avere 
ruined ; and  after  the  destruction  of  the  lofty 
spire,  520  feet  high,  by  fire  in  1561,  the  Avhole 
church  fell  into  a very  dilapidated  condition. 

The  influence  of  the  church  told  also  upon 
London  in  another  Avay.  The  addition  of  suburbs 
to  the  city  as  ‘ wards  Avithout  ’ Avas  prevented  by 
the  ring  of  ecclesiastical  estates  Avhich  gradually 
closed  round  it.  On  the  east  Avas  Stepney,  a 
manor  belonging  to  the  bishop.  The  mayor  and 
corporation  obtained  a lease  of  the  manor  of  Fins- 
bury from  a prebendary  of  St  Paul’s  in  1315,  and 
held  it  till  1867,  Avhen  it  Avas  taken  up  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  To  the  Avestward  there 
were  several  prebendal  manors,  and  outside 
Temple  Bar  Avas  the  great  parish  and  manor  of 
St  Margaret,  Westminster,  Avhich  belonged  to  the 
abbey.  SouthAvark  Avas  annexed  to  the  city  in 
1327,  and  Avas  made  a ‘Avard  Avithout  ’ in  1550; 
But  in  addition  to  Portpool  (noAv  Gray’s  Inn),  St 
Pancras,  Rugmere  (now  St  Giles’s),  and  Blooms- 
bury, the  Moor  (or  Mora),  at  Cripplegate,  Isling- 
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ton,  Hoxton,  and  Eald  Street  (now  Old  Street), 
St  Luke’s,  all  of  Avhich  were  manors  belonging  to 
canons  of  St  Paul’s,  the  Knights  of  St  John  had 
ClerkenAvell ; the  canons  of  St  BartholomeAV, 
Canonbury ; the  abbey  of  Barking  had  Tyburn, 
or  the  eastern  half  of  the  parish  of  St  Marylebone  ; 
the  Knights  of  St  John  had  the  Avestern  half, 
or  Lylleston ; the  abbey  of  Westminster  owned 
Paddington  and  Westbourne ; and  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon,  Kensington.  Finally,  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  held  Chelsea  for  a time.  It  will  be 
seen  that  every  extension  of  the  city  jurisdiction 
Avas  eft'ected  Avith  great  difficulty,  and  tlie  effects  of 
the  division  of  the  monastic  estates  by  the  Tudor 
dynasty  did  not  greatly  benefit  the  city,  Avhich  in 
fact  only  obtained  St  BartholomeAv’s  Hospital  and 
the  Grey  Friar’s  from  Henry  VIII.,  and  Bridewell 
from  EdAvard  VI. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  a con- 
siderable impetus  to  London  trade.  Her  reforma- 
tion of  the  coinage  Avas  only  one  item  of  a settled 
policy  ; and  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  chartered 
by  her  father,  noAV  stepped  into  the  place  previ- 
ously occupied  by  the  Germans  of  the  Steelyard, 
Avhich  Avas  abolished  at  the  instance  of  the  famous 
Gresham.  The  last  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
silk  manufacture,  driven  out  of  Flanders  by  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  Avas  natiiralised  in 
England ; and  even  the  sliort-sighted  policy  of 
the  first  Stuart  could  not  repress  the  rapidly- 
groAving  enterprise  of  the  Londoners,  whom  the 
discovery  of  America  and  of  a sea-passage  to 
India  stimulated  to  greater  and  greater  exertions. 

While  the  Avealth  and  population  of  London 
thus  increased  during  the  16th  and  j)art  of  the 
17th  century,  the  city  itself  became  less  and  lass 
fit  for  habitation.  Its  nnhealthiness  Avas  partly 
caused  by  the  deficiency  of  the  Avater-supply, 
partly  by  overcrowding.  The  plague  scarcely  ever 
left  its  narroAV  streets  and  filthy  alleys.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  time  of  EdAvard  I. 
Avere  scarcely  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time  of 
James  and  Charles.  But,  knoAvn  only  to  a few 
Londoners,  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  by  bringing 
clean  Avater  to  the  city  in  abundant  quantity, 
bestoAved  upon  it  the  greatest  possible  boon.  This 
was  in  1620  ; but  some  forty  or  fifty  years  elapsed 
before  the  NeAv  River  Avas  made  generally  avail- 
able. In  the  meantime  the  citizens  were  over- 
Avhelmed  Avith  one  great  misfortune  after  another. 
James  I.  had  reverted  as  far  as  he  could  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  such  kings  as  Henry  III.  and 
Richard  II.  ; but  it  Avas  reserved  for  Charles  I., 
after  a long  series  of  high-handed  proceedings,  to 
seize  the  money  of  the  city  goldsmiths  deposited 
in  the  ToAver.  His  downfall  was  certain  when  the 
city  turned  against  him  ; but,  except  for  a very 
brief  period,  the  CommonAvealth  found  little  favour 
in  London,  and  CroniAvell  imposed  one  humiliation 
after  another  upon  the  citizens.  Charles  II.  was 
Avarmly  Avelcomed,  and  it  Avas  mainly  owing  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  Avealthy  merchants  Avith  Monk 
that  his  return  was  possible.  But  Chai-les  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  Extortion  and  op- 
pression Avere  the  instruments  of  his  policy,  and  in 
1672  he  closed  the  Exchequer,  and  ruined  nearly 
all  the  London  bankers  at  a bloAv.  He  never 
afterwards  Avas  able  to  Avin  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens,  on  Avhom  tAvo  other  disasters  of  even 
greater  vehemence  had  already  come — the  Great 
Plague  of  1665  and  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

There  had  been  many  previous  visitations  of  the 
plague,  and  to  that  of  1625,  long  knoAvn  as  the 
Great  Plague,  35,000  deaths  Avere  attributed.  But 
the  epidemic  of  1665  tlircAv  all  others  into  the 
shade.  It  commenced  at  St  Giles’s,  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  official  statements  enumerated  the  deaths 
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during  the  year  at  97,306.  As  the  population  was 
reckoned  at  about  500,000,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  a fifth  perished. 

There  had  also  been  many  great  fires,  hut  that 
of  1666  exceeded  them  all.  It  commenced  on  the 
2d  September,  at  1 o’clock  A.M.,  in  Pudding  Lane, 
and  raged  for  five  daj^s.  It  was  estimated  that  396 
acres  of  houses  were  destroyed,  fifteen  city  wards 
were  consumed  utterly,  and  eiglit  others  damaged, 
comprising  400  streets,  13,200  private  houses,  88 
churches  and  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  4 city 
gates.  The  loss  in  mere  money  was  estimated 
at  about  4 million.  It  took  London  many  years 
to  recover  from  this  terrible  misfortune.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  built  a new  St  Paul’s,  and 
also  gave  us  St  Stephen’s,  Wallbrook  (until 
1888,  when  it  M’as  in  great  part  ruined  by  the 
parochial  authorities),  the  chief  monument  of  his 
powers  after  the  cathedral,  the  spire  of  St  Mary- 
le-Bow  in  Cheapside,  and  many  other  beautiful 
buildings,  including  the  Monument,  set  up  near 
where  the  fire  began.  This  is  a Tuscan  Doric 
fluted  column  202  feet  high.  St  Paul’s  has  a dome 
404  feet  high  and  145  feet  in  external  diameter ; 
the  length  of  the  building  east  and  west  is  500  feet. 
Street,  commenting  on  the  superiority  of  St  Paul’s 
to  St  Peter’s  as  an  architectural  composition,  says  : 
‘ The  great  magnitude  of  the  latter  may  strike  the 
vulgar  eye  -with  admii-ation  in  the  contrast ; but 
the  rudest  taste  must  appreciate  the  surpassing 
merit  of  the  former  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  cupola  and  the  noble  peristyle’  (see  Ween ). 
It  contains  many  memorials,  the  best  of  which  are 
Wellington’s,  in  the  Consistorial  Court,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  by  Stevens  ; Lord  Melbourne’s, 
by  Marochetti ; and'  a recumbent  figure  of  General 
Gordon,  by  Boehm.  In  the  crypt  are  buried  Lord 
Nelson  (1805),  Keynolds  (1792),  Turner  (1851), 
Wellington  (1852),  Landseer  (1873),  and  Wren 
himself  ( 1723).  The  Exchange  (q.v.)  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  burned,  rebuilt,  and  then  burned 
again,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  1844  by  Sir  William 
Tite.  The  Guildhall,  partly  of  the  13th  century, 
partly  of  the  15th,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  historical  events,  was  damaged  in  1666,  but 
not  destroyed,  and  was  handsomely  restored  first  by 
Jarman,  an  eminent  contemporary  of  Wren,  and 
more  recently  by  Sir  Horace  Jones.  Among  the 
churches  spared  by  the  fire  is  St  Bartholomew’s, 
in  part,  a fine  Norman  structure;  St  Giles’s,  Cripple- 
gate,  built  1545,  in  which  John  Milton  (born  in 
Bread  Street,  1608)  was  buried,  1674;  St  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  full  of  fine  monuments  ; St  Katharine 
Cree,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
1631 ; and  St  Andrew  Undershaft,  in  which  is 
Stow’s  monument. 

During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  whole  of  that  of  his  successor,  the  city  and  the 
court  were  more  or  less  at  variance ; and  in  1683 
Charles  took  London,  to  use  the  old  phrase,  into 
his  own  hands.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  deposed,  the 
charter  was  seized,  and  both  aldermen,  and  also 
a so-called  Lord  Mayor,  in  reality  a warden,  were 
appointed  by  the  king.  At  first  James  II.  carried 
on  his  brother’s  policy  towards  the  city.  At  the 
news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
charter  was  sent  back,  but  the  concession  came 
too  late,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Alderman 
Cornish  was  too  fresh  in  tlie  minds  of  the  citizens. 
In  December  1688  they  formally  petitioned  William 
to  assume  the  crown,  and  in  a few  hours  found 
ample  funds  for  his  use.  Subsequent  events  were 
largely  influenced  by  the  city,  and  it  has  often 
heen_  observed  that  the  opposition  of  London,  in 
old  times  fatal  to  a king  or  his  family,  has  of  late 
equally  affected  the  fortunes  of  a ministry.  King 
George  III.  was  galled  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
citizens  as  Henry  III.  had  been  before  him ; but 


he  made  no  M'ay  against  them.  The  last  events 
that  need  be  noticed  here  are  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694 ; the  removal  of 
the  old  wall  and  its  gates  in  1760 ; the  clearing 
of  the  houses  from  London  Bridge  about  the  same 
time,  and  its  complete  rebuilding  in  1831,  when 
it  was  only  one  of  a large  number  of  bridges.  A 
great  number  have  been  built  since  then ; the 
latest  addition,  a bridge  below  the  Tower,  is  an 
engineering  work  of  great  impoi'tance,  which  will 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  east 
of  London.  See  Bridge,  Vm.  II.  p.  446. 

The  population  of  the  city  has  dwindled  year  by 
year,  and  especially  since  the  multiplication  of 
railways.  Few  tradesmen  now  live  in  their  place 
of  business,  and  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  people  who  actually  reside  within  the  ancient 
boundaries  and  of  those  who  only  come  in  to 
business  is  immense.  In  1881  there  were  6493 
inhabited  houses  and  a population  of  50,526  ; but 
25,143  houses  were  used  during  the  day,  when  the 
population  rose  to  261,061.  The  rateable  value  of 
property  was,  in  1887,  no  less  than  £3,767,000.  Mean- 
while the  suburbs  have  spread  in  all  directions, 
and  the  houses  of  Londoners  are  found  in  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Sussex,  as 
well  as  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Middlesex. 

The  city  has  its  own  police  force,  in  .six  divisions, 
with  seven  stations  and  two  courts — one  at  the 
Mansion  House,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  one  at  the  Guildhall.  Several  railway 
stations  have  been  made  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  as  the  Temple,  Blackfriars,  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Monument,  and  Mincing  Lane  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  with  Cannon  Street  Termi- 
nus, which  stands  exactly  on  the  site  usually 
claimed  for  the  Roman  pretorium.  The  diocese 
of  London  lias  varied  very  frequently  in  extent, 
having  at  one  time  comprised  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Hertfordshire,  besides  the  city.  It  now  con- 
sists of  the  city  with  Middlesex,  and  that  part  of 
the  new  county  of  London  which  was  formerly 
reckoned  in  Middlesex.  The  bishop  resides  in 
Westminster,  and  at  an  ancient  manor  house  of 
the  see  at  Fulham.  There  is  a dean  of  St  Paul’s 
who  resides  close  to  his  church,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  brewhouse  of  the  chapter.  He  is  assisted  by 
four  residentiary  or  stagiary  canons,  and  by  a 
precentor,  a chancellor,  and  two  archdeacons,  and 
there  are  thirty  canons  of  the  old  foundation,  now 
usually  called  prebendaries,  and  a college,  incor- 
porated by  Richard  II.,  of  minor  canons. 

London  formerly  returned  as  many  as  six  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  of  whom  two  were  supposed 
to  be  on  duty  at  a time.  From  about  1357  the 
number  was  usually  four.  Under  the  Reform  Act 
of  1885  it  was  reduced  to  two. 

Like  other  ancient  towns  the  city  of  London  had 
its  own  customs,  some  of  which  still  have  the  force 
of  law.  Thus,  hy  the  custom  of  London,  every 
shop  is  deemed  an  ‘ open  market  ’ for  the  goods 
usually  sold  there.  There  were  also  special  rules 
as  to  the  prosecution  of  certain  classes  of  offenders, 
&c.  The  London  custom  which  governed  tlie  suc- 
cession to  personal  projiei-ty  was  taken  away  in 
1856.  There  is  a customary  right  of  foreign 
Attachment  ( q.  v. ). 

The  County  of  London.  Under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  a new  county  was  defined, 
to  consist  of  the  suburban  parishes  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent.  These  parishes,  or  a great 
part  of  them,  had  previously  been  described  in 
certain  -acts  as  ‘the  Metropolitan  Area,’  a term 
quite  inappropriate.  By  the  Act  of  1888  a county 
council  was  provided  for  this  district,  and  tlie  juris- 
dictions formerly  existing  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  three  counties  were  abolished. 
Before  describing  the  new  county  we  may  point 
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out  that  under  this  act  the  county  of  Middlesex 
was  removed  from  the  sheriffship  of  the 
citizens,  and  divided,  one  part  forming  a new 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  other,  united 
with  parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  forming  the 
new  county  of  London.  The  work  of  the  County 
Council  has  been  multifarious  and  far-reaching, 
and  has  evoked  a corresponding  amount  of  criti- 
cism. By  the  London  Government  Act  of  1899 
the  administrative  county  of  London,  with  the 
exception  of  the  City,  which  had  heretofore  been 
under  the  authority  of  more  than  a hundred  and 
twenty  local  authorities  (vestries,  district  boards. 
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burial  boards,  &c.),  was  reorganised  into  twenty- 
eight  municipal  boroughs,  each  under  a municipal 
council.  These  boroughs  are : Battersea,  Bermond- 
sey, Bethnal  Green,  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  Deptford, 
Finsbury,  Fulham,  Greenwich,  Hackney,  Hammer- 
smith, Hampstead,  Holborn,  Islington,  Kensing- 
ton, Lambeth,  Lewisham,  Paddington,  Poplar,  St 
Marylebone,  St  Pancras,  Slioreditch,  Soutliwark, 
Stepney,  Stoke  Newington,  Wandsworth,  Westmin- 
ster, M^oolwich.  The  councils  have  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  old  vestries  and  district  boards, 
and  some  of  those  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  suburbs  form  a ring  round  the  city,  and  the 


efforts  of  the  medieval  rulers  were  directed — first, 
to  restricting  as  much  as  possible  their  growth ; 
and  secondly,  to  bringing  them,  when  they  were 
settled,  under  the  control  of  the  city.  In  this  policy 
the  Londoners  were  unsuccessful.  The  suLurbs 
grew  in  spite  of  city  and  parliament ; and  by  1222 
a continuous  street  united  Westminster  with  Lon- 
don ; another  stretched  beyond  the  Tower  to 
Stepney  ; and  a third,  fiowing  out  of  Bishopsgate, 
readied  northward  to  Islington.  In  the  same  13th 
century  the  city  made  its  final  attempt  to  keep  the 
suburbs  under  control.  A great  ‘ ward  without  ’ was 
formed  westward,  extending  to  the  Temple  and 
Holborn  Bars ; and,  on  the  north,  part  of  Moor- 
fields  was  made  a ‘ ward  without  ’ in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  alderman  of  Bishopsgate.  But,  except  for 
the  formal  addition  of  Southwark  in  Surrey,  made 


in  1327,  confirmed  and  defined  in  1550,  no  further 
extension  of  the  city  liberties  took  place.  The 
estates  of  the  church  stopped  the  way.  London 
was  surrounded  by  manors,  of  which  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  monastic  bodies  Avere  the  lords. 
Foremost  among  these  were  the  canons  of  St  Paul’s 
and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Stepney,  an  immense 
parish  to  the  eastward,  belonged  to  the  bishop,  all, 
that  is,  except  such  parts  of  the  precinct  of  the 
ToAver  as  were  taken  out  of  it.  On  the  west  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  had  the  parish  of  St  Mar- 
garet, Avhich  at  first  came  up  to  the  Fleet,  at  what 
we  know  as  Ludgate  Circus,  and  was  Avith  diffi- 
culty pressed  back  beyond  Temple  Bar.  The  abbot 
continued  to  hold  the  churches  in  the  neAv  ward, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  still  present  to  St 
Bride’s,  Fleet  Street.  On  the  north,  the  canons 
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of  St  Paul’s  held  Cantler’s,  now  Kentish  Town, 
Eald  Street,  Hoxton,  Islington,  and  St  Pancras, 
while  Mora  and  Wenlocksharn  were  parts  of  the 
parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate.  Other  canons, 
monks,  and  friars,  and  the  Knights  of  St  John  and 
of  the  Temple  had  holdings  in  Smithfield  and 
Canonhury,  at  Clerkenwell  and  in  St  John’s  Wood, 
and  in  the  Temple.  All  these  church  estates  were 
in  hands  which  bitterly  resented  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  city ; and  when  the  monastic 
orders  were  abolished,  their  estates  were  for  the 
most  part  granted  to  individuals  at  least  as 
tenacious  of  their  independence.  The  canons  of 
St  Paul’s  had  already  for  the  most  part  ceased, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a corrupt  system  of 
leasing,  to  own  except  in  name  the  manors  of  which 
they  had  been  the  lords.  In  the  more  distant 
parishes  similar  influences  were  at  work,  and 
except  in  Westminster,  where  the  abbot  and  his 
successor,  the  dean,  held  the  reins  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  parishes  of  the  so-called  Metropolitan 
Area  were  governed  by  elected  vestries  and  other 
such  institutions,  and  the  lands  were  divided  and 
parcelled  out  in  freeholds,  some  large  and  a few 
small,  among  owners  who  had  little  general  control 
or  influence. 

The  precinct  of  the  Tower,  eastward  of  the  city 
wall,  was  formed  partly  by  aggressions  on  the 


citizens,  partly  by  acquisitions  from  the  lord  of 
Stepney,  and  partly  by  reclamations  from  the 
Tliames.  Two  bastions  of  the  old  wall,  generally 
called  Roman,  and  certainly  dating  back  to  the 
reign  of  Alfred  (see  above,  p.  696),  were  removed, 
and  the  White  and  Wakefield  towers  were  built 
on  them.  They  were  fenced  round  by  a palisade 
at  first,  but  by  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the 
precincts  comprised  26  acres,  about  12  being  covered 
with  buildings.  Gundulf,  a monk  of  Bee,  designed 
the  White  Tower,  begun  in  1078.  The  works  went 
on  steadily,  the  chapel  of  St  John  in  the  White 
Tower  being  supplemented  by  the  parish  or  pre- 
cinct church  of  St  Peter  ‘ ad  Vincula  ’ on  the 
Green  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  keep  is 
approximately  in  the  centre,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls  and  towers  forming  the  inner  and  outer 
wards.  The  towers  of  the  inner  ward  were  those 
chiefly  used  for  prisoners’  lodgings,  but  a com- 
plete royal  palace  was  in  the  south-eastern  corner. 
Of  this  palace,  from  which  Queen  Anne  Boleyn 
went  to  her  death  on  the  adjoining  green,  scarcely 
a vestige  remains.  The  lieutenant’s  lodgings, 
where,  or  in  the  chief-warder’s  house  next  door. 


Lady  Jane  (Grey)  Dudley  lived,  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, but  is  now,  for  some  unknown  reason,' 
called  the  Queen’s  House.  The  Beauchamp  and 
Devereux  towers  seem  to  have  held  the  most  illus- 
trious prisoners ; they,  with  the  Bell  Tower,  in 
which  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1534),  and 
Mary,  Countess  of  Lennox  ( 1565 ),  were  confined, 
form  the  western  side  of  the  inner  ward,  being 
united  by  a curtain  wall,  on  which  the  prisoners 
walked.  Unfortunately,  the  inscriptions  from 
many  different  chambers  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  the  principal  room  of  the  Beauchamp 
Tower,  by  which  their  historical  significance  has 
been  in  some  cases  Avholly  lost.  Here  we  see, 
among  others,  memorials  of  the  incarceration  of 
the  six  sons  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land (beheaded  1553).  Of  them,  John,  the  eldest, 
was  released  and  died ; Ambrose,  the  second, 
became  Earl  of  "Warwick,  and  lived  till  1599 ; 
Guildford,  the  third,  was  beheaded  on  the  same 
day  as  his  wife,  12th  February  1554 ; Robert,  the 
fourth,  is  best  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  died  in  1588 ; and  Henry,  the 
youngest,  was  killed  in  the  French  wars  in  1558. 
Other  illustrious  prisoners  were  Edward,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  called  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets, 
beheaded  1499,  and  his  sister  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  beheaded  1541 ; Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  beheaded  1552 ; Sir 
Thomas  More,  1535 ; Thomas  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  1540;  Queen 
Catharine  Howard,  1541 ; Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  1547; 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  1554 ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  beheaded  at 
Westminster  in  1618 ; Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
1641 ; William  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1645  ; James  Scott, 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch, 
1685 ; James  Radcliffe,  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  1716  ; and  the  Scots 
lords  implicated  in  tlie  risings  of 
1715  and  1745 — Kenmure,  1716; 
Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  1746 ; 
and  Lovat,  1747.  Many  of  these 
prisoners  were  buried  in  St  Peter’s 
Church,  which  having  been  burned 
in  1512  was  rebuilt  in  time  to 
receive  the  bodies  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  and  other  victims  of  the 
Tudor  times.  It  was  ‘ restored  ’ 
some  years  ago  in  a very  thorough 
manner,  every  vestige,  except  some 
monuments,  of  the  period  which  witnessed  these  sad 
scenes  being  carefully  obliterated.  The  crown  jewels 
were  long  kept  in  the  Brick  Tower,  at  the  north- 
eastern corner,  but  in  1867  were  removed  to  a 
chamber  in  the  Wakefield  Tower.  This  chamber, 
in  which  they  are  now  exhibited,  has  shared  the 
fate  of  the  chapel,  every  vestige  of  its  occupation 
by  Henry  VI.,  probably  at  the  very  time  of  his 
death,  having  been  carefully  ‘ restored  ’ away.  The 
great  collectibn  of  armour,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  his  palace  at  Greenwich,  is  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  White  Tower.  Two  or  three  pieces  date  from 
before  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The  ticket-office, 
by  which  the  visitor  enters  the  fortress,  is  on  the 
site  of  a menagerie  which  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  Henry  I.,  whence  the  saying  ‘to  see  the  lions,’ 
meaning  to  visit  the  Tower.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  outer  ward  is  St  Thomas’s  Tower,  or  the 
Traitor’s  Gate,  facing  the  Bloody  or  Garden  Tower, 
the  entrance  of  the  inner  ward.  The  view  of  the 
Tower  from  the  westward  is  much  interfered  with 
by  the  new  bridge,  but,  except  for  some  ugly 
barracks  and  the  demolition  of  the  palace,  has  stUl 
very  much  the  aspect  it  bore  in  the  17th  century. 


The  Tower  of  London  from  the  River. 
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The  new  bridge  just  mentioned  starts  from  the 
boundary  between  the  precincts  of  the  Tower  and 
that  of  St  Katharine’s  Hospital,  an  institution 
founded  by  Matilda,  the  queen  of  Stephen,  and 
refounded  in  1273  by  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  III. 
It  still  subsists,  having  been  spared  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  was  removed  in  1827  to  the  Regent’s 
Park,  and  St  Katharine’s  Dock  made  on  the  old 
site.  A little  farther  east,  still  on  the  Thames 
bank,  we  come  to  one  of  the  numerous  divisions, 
known  as  the  Tower  Hamlets,  into  which  the 
original  parish  of  Stepney  has  been  parcelled.  This 
used  to  be  Ratclifi'e  and  Wapping,  but  has  long 
been  known  as  St  George’s  in  the  East.  Next  to 
it  is  Limehouse,  a name  whose  original  form,  Lime- 
hurst,  sufficiently  denotes  the  old  character  of  the 
region.  Next  to  Limehouse  is  Poplar,  which 
includes  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  a kind  of  delta  formed 
by  the  river  Lea,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
docks.  Farther  inland  are  Bethnal  Green,  a vast 
district,  chiefly  covered  with  factories  and  with 
the  houses  of  the  lower  class  of  artisans  and 
labourers.  Mile  End,  Old  and  New  Towns,  whose 
names  show  their  situation  on  the  great  eastern 
road  made  through  Aldgate  (see  above)  in  the 
I2th  century,  which  led  to  an  arched  bridge, 
locally  known  as  the  Bow,  where  there  had 
previously  been  only  the  dangerous  Stratford  over 
the  Lea.  These  parishes,  with  Whitechapel  north 
of  the  Tower,  form  a complete  ring  round  Stepney, 
where  an  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St  Dunstan, 
still  stands  among  surroundings  very  different 
from  those  which  marked  the  district  when  the 
bishops  of  London  had  a palace  here,  with  wide 
parks,  and  the  noble  hunting-grounds  of  Hackney 
and  Hornsey  on  the  hills  beyond  ; when  Edward  1. 
held  a parliament  in  1299  at  the  house,  near  the 
church,  of  the  mayor,  Henry  le  Waleys ; when  the 
good  Dean  Colet  had  a country  house  here,  where 
he  was  visited  by  More  and  Erasmus ; and  when 
Bishop  Ridley,  tlie  martyr,  surrendered  the  manor 
to  Lord  Wentworth,  the  same  whose  loss  of  Calais 
is  said  to  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  I.  Since  Wentworth’s  death 
the  estate  has  been  divided  among  many  owners, 
and  there  are  few  traces  of  antiquity  anywhere. 
The  Bethnal  Green  Museum  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  in  a style  not  likely  to  improve  the 
architectural  taste  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  has 
housed  and  exhibited  various  fine  collections  of 
pictures  and  works  of  art.  Much  of  Hackney, 
which  adjoins  Stepney  on  the  north,  has  been 
kept  open ; an  old  park  of  the  bishops  being  now 
laid  out  as  Finsbury  Park,  and  the  commons  and 
fields  eastward  to  the  Lea  having  been  rescued 
from  the  builder.  South  of  this  district,  Avhich 
stands  high,  are  Haggerston  and  Hoxton,  densely 
populated  parishes,  comprising  the  ancient  Shore- 
ditch, and  reaching  to  the  city  wall.  Westward 
are  the  two  divisions  of  Finsbury,  St  Luke’s  and 
Clerkenwell.  In  St  Luke’s  rvas  the  ‘ Artillery 
Ground,’  or  place  of  exercise  for  volunteer  bowmen, 
from  which  the  modern  Artillery  Company  took  its 
rise.  In  Clerkenwell,  but  not  strictly  speaking  of 
it,  is  the  Carthusian  monastery,  now  a kind  of 
refuge  for  decayed  gentlemen,  known  as  the 
Chartei'house.  Here  was  formerly  a school,  in 
Avhich  John  Leech  was  educated  as  • well  as 
Thackeray,  who  describes  the  place  under  the 
name  of  the  Slaughterhouse.  In  the  Liberty  of 
Saffron  Hill  was  a palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
and  their  chapel,  a beautiful  building  sold  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  1874,  still  exists  in  Ely 
Place.  Clerkenwell,  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
Hospitallers,  has  still  its  St  John’s  Gate,  with 
memories  of  Dr  Johnson.  Northward  and  west- 
ward, we  come  to  a group  of  old  prebendal 
manors.  Islington  has  a very  ancient  history 


extending  back  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest ; Stoke 
Newington  Avith  a curious  old  church  and  a new 
one  ; St  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  in  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  Avas  baptised,  and  in  the  cemetery  of  Avhich, 
in  Shoe  Lane,  Chatterton  Avas  buried  in  1770 ; 
Portpool,  the  original  name  of  the  ground  now 
covered  by  Gray’s  Inn,  whose  great  ornament 
Avas  Lord  Bacon  ; and  Rugmere,  now  knoAvn  as 
St  Giles’s  and  Bloomsbury.  The  last-named  dis- 
trict, in  Avhich  the  British  Museum  is  situated, 
Avas  brought  by  the  good  Lady  Rachel  Wriothesley 
to  her  second  husband,  William,  Lord  Russell 
(beheaded  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in  1683),  and 
still  belongs  to  her  descendants,  the  dukes  of 
Bedford.  The  celebrities  of  Bloomsbury  have  been 
too  numerous  to  mention ; but  Ave  cannot  forget 
Richard  Baxter,  Avho  lived  in  Southampton,  noAv 
Bloomsbury  Square ; Charles  Dickens,  who  lived 
long  in  Gower  Street  and  in  Tavistock  Square ; 
and  Charles  Lamb,  Avho  lived  in  Little  Queen 
Street. 

In  St  George  the  Martyr,  a small  parish  taken 
out  of  Holborn,  is  Queen  Square,  called  after 
Queen  Anne.  Macaulay  lived  at  50  Great  Ormond 
Street  while  he  was  a boy.  St  Giles’s,  long  a 
rookery  of  Avretched  tenements,  has  been  greatly 
cleansed  and  improved  of  late,  but  the  too  famous 
Seven  Dials  continue  to  deserve  an  evil  reputation. 
Some  of  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  district  Avere 
places  of  repute  tAvo  centuries  ago.  Nell  GAvynn 
lived  in  Wardour  Street,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  Soho  Square,  Dryden  in  Long  Acre  and  in 
Gerard  Sti’eet.  The  small  parish  of  St  Paul, 
Covent  Garden,  boasts  of  a church  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  of  the  greatest  vegetable  and  lloAver 
market  in  London,  and  of  innumerable  literary, 
associations.  In  Boav  Street  Avas  Wills’s  Coffee- 
house, Avhere  Pepys  met  Dryden ; Turner,  the 
landscape-painter,  Avas  born  in  Maiden  Lane ; 
Charles  Lamb  lived  in  Russell  Court ; and  Pope, 
Sheridan,  Butler,  and  Prior  are  among  the  names 
Ave  meet  Avith  in  the  history  of  the  locality. 

We  now  reach  the  Strand.  Beginning  at  its 
eastern  end,  next  to  Temple  Bar,  Ave  have  the 
colossal  buildings  of  the  NeAV  LaAv  Courts  (1874- 
82),  of  Avhich  George  E.  Street  Avas  the  original 
designer  ; but  so  thwarted  by  meddling  authorities, 
that  only  the  best  features,  such  as  the  noble  hall 
(238  feet  long)  and  the  toAver,  can  be  considered 
his.  North  of  the  courts  is  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
the  largest  square  in  London.  Here  is  situated 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  Avith  its  museum,  and  the 
museum  of  Sir  John  Soane.  Close  to  the  Law 
Courts  is  the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes,  by 
Wren,  in  Avliich  a brass  tablet  marks  the  seat 
habitually  occupied  by  Dr  Johnson.  On  the  south 
side  are  Arundel  and  Noi'folk  streets  on  the  old 
site  of  Arandel  House.  Essex  Street  commemo- 
rates the  residence  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  unfortu- 
nate favourite  in  the  Outer  Temple.  A brook 
ran  throAigh  Milford  Lane,  and  in  Strand  Lane  is 
a bath  of  Roman  origin.  Next,  to  the  AvestAvard, 
Ave  come  to  the  charming  little  church  of  St  Mary, 
by  Gibbs,  and  to  Somerset  House,  now  full  of 
government  offices,  built  by  Chambers  (1786), 
after  a design  of  Inigo  Jones.  Here  Anne,  queen 
of  James  I.,  resided.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  (beheaded  1552),  avIio  built  a 
house  here.  The  streets  on  the  north  side  compete 
Avith  Fleet  Street  as  the  headquarters  of  periodical 
literature.  Before  Ave  reach  Waterloo  Bridge  (see 
Bridge  ) Ave  are  in  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy,  con- 
terminous Avith  a manor  granted  by  Henry  III.  to 
Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  of  Queen  Eleanor.  Here 
John  of  Gaunt  resided  till  the  palace  Avas  burned 
by  the  rioters  of  1381.  Chaucer,  avIio  married  a 
sister  of  the  duke’s  third  Avife,  Avas  mucli  here.  It 
afterAvards  became  a hospital,  of  Avhich  the  chapel. 
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dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  only  remains. 
In  it  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld  (died 
1522),  lies  buried.  Fuller  officiated  here  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  hospital  was  suppressed 
in  1703,  and  the  chapel  made  ‘ royal  ’ in  1773. 

The  Thames  Embankment  (1864-70)  borders 
the  Strand  from  the  city  round  a great  bend  of  the 
Thames  at  Charing  Cross  to  Westminster.  When 
we  pass  the  city  boundary  near  the  Temple,  we  are 
abreast  of  the  building  of  the  London  School  Board, 
by  Mr  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  next  to  which,  with  a 
short  interval,  is  the  river-front  of  Somerset  House, 
by  Chambers,  one  of  the  best  elevations  in  London. 
Gardens  beautifully  laid  out  conduct  us  past  the 
Savoy,  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
bearing  the  names  of  Thothmes  III.  ( 18th  dynasty) 
and  Rameses  II.  (19th  dynasty),  and  the  old  gate- 
way which  marks  the  site  of  Buckingham  or  York 
House,  where  Bacon  Avas  born  in  1561.  Charing 
Cross  station  occupies  the  site  of  Hungerford 
Market.  The  cross  in  the  court  toAvard  the  Strand 
is  believed  to  be  a copy  of  the  Eleanor  Cross 
erected  by  EdAvard  I.  The  statue  of  Charles  I. 
stands  on  its  exact  site.  Northumberland  Avenue 
Avas  made  in  1874  over  the  site  of  the  last  of  the 
great  riverside  palaces  Avith  Avhich  the  Strand  Avas 
formerly  lined  on  the  south.  Trafalgar  Square  is 
on  the  site  of  the  old  King’s  MeAvs.  Its  chief 
ornament  is  the  church  of  St  Martin  ‘ in  the 
Fields,’  by  Gibbs  (1726).  The  National  Gallery  is 
a poor  building  (by  Wilkins,  1838).  The  National 
Portrait  Gallery  behind  it  Avas  opened  in  1895. 

The  monumental  Corinthian  column  to  Nelson  is 
very  conspicuous,  Avith  four  lions  by  Landseer  at 
its  base.  Behind  it  is  a statue  of  General  Gordon 
by  ‘Thornycroft.  There  are  other  statues,  all 
poor.  For  Whitehall,  see  Westminster.  A 
statue  of  George  III.,  by  Wyatt,  is  in  Cockspur 
Street,  Avhich  leads  us  past  the  Hayniarket  and  its 
great  (mera-house  to  Waterloo  Place,  Avhere  is 
Bell’s  Guards’  Memorial,  a very  poor  figure  of 
Victory  in  bronze,  the  Duke  of  York’s  (Tuscan 
red  granite)  cohimn  Avith  statue  by  Westmacott; 
and  monuments,  mostly  very  bad,  to  Franklin, 
Lord  Clyde,  Lord  LaAvrence,  &c.  The  clubs  in 
Pall  Mall  are  in  many  cases  justly  admired,  and, 
except  those  most  recently  built,  are  in  good  pro- 
portion, especially  the  Reform,  designed  by  Barrj', 
and  the  Carlton,  by  Smirke,  and  give  a stateliness 
to  the  street,  sadly  Avanting  as  a rule  in  London. 
At  the  War  Office  is  part  of  Scbomberg  House, 
occupied  by  Gainsborough,  the  painter.  When  Ave 
reach  St  James’s  Palace  (in  Westminster)  we  turn 
up  St  James’s  Street,  noting  at  the  corner  a beauti- 
ful insurance-office  by  Mr  Norman  ShaAv.  Opposite, 
on  the  Avestside,  are  several  Avell-proportioned  clubs, 
but  some  neAV  buildings,  covered  Avith  ornament, 
intended  apparently  to  conceal  Aveak  designs,  go 
far  to  spoil  the  vieAv.  Near  the  top  of  the  ascent 
are  White’s,  Boodle’s,  Brooke’s,  and  Arthur’s  clubs, 
all  celebrated  in  the  social  annals  of  the  century, 
and  on  the  site  of  Crockford’s,  the  Devonshire.  In 
Bennett  and  Arlington  streets  Ave  are  reminded  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabal.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
obtrusively  ugly  house  looks  on  the  Green  Park. 
In  Arlington  Street  resided  another  prime-minister, 
Walpole,  and  afterAA'ards  his  son,  Horace  Walpole. 

Piccadilly  begins  a little  to  the  eastAvard  of 
Waterloo  Place  (see  above)  and  its  continuation 
Regent  Street,  and  is  called  from  a kind  of  tea- 
garden,  Peccadillo  Hall,  Avhich  stood  Avhere  the 
Criterion  is  noAV.  The  formation  of  Regent  Street, 
Avhich  Avas  to  lead  from  Carlton  House  ( Avhere  the 
York  column  noAV'  stands)  to  the  Regent’s  Park, 
Avhich  was  beautifully  laid  out  on  the  old  Mary- 
lebone  common,  must  be  ascribed  to  Nash,  to 
whom  must  also  be  assigned  the  street  fronts, 
often  very  beautiful,  although  executed  only  in 


stucco.  In  the  Regent’s  Park  are  situated  the 
Zoological  and  Botanic  Gardens.  In  Piccadilly 
there  are  still  some  fine  palaces,  as  Devonshire 
House,  Northampton  House,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Rothschild,  and  Apsley  House,  but  the  finest  of 
all,  Burlington  House,  has  been  altered  and  added 
to  in  a Avretched  style,  and  the  architect-earl’s 
design  can  hardly  be  made  out.  Here  are  lodged 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal,  the  Antiquarian, 
the  Linnean,  and  several  other  learned  societies. 
The  gardens  are  covered  by  the  exhibition  rooms 
of  the  academy,  and  by  the  offices  and  theatre  of 
the  university  of  London,  in  a very  debased  style, 
overloaded  .with  ornament.  The  only  church  in 
Piccadilly  is  St  James’s,  the  parish  having  been 
taken  out  of  Westminster  in  1684.  It  Avas  built 
by  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St 
Albans,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
second  husband  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Avho 
is  commemorated  in  the  adjoining  Jermyn  Street. 
The  exterior  is  plain,  but  the  interior  is  the  model 
and  criterion  of  Avhat  a Protestant  church  should  be. 

Northward  and  AvestAvard  is  the  great  parish  of 
St  George,  Hanover  Square,  separated  from  West- 
minster in  1724,  which  comprises  Mayfair,  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  Belgravia,  extending  from  Oxford 
Street  on  the  north  to  the  Thames  on  the  south. 
It  contains  many  churches,  more  or  less  dependent 
on  St  George’s,  but  though  some  of  them  are  very 
costly,  not  one  calls  for  separate  mention.  The 
mother-church  is  heavy  in  design,  except  the 
portico.  It  is  by  John  James.  The  parish  nearly 
all  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  whose 
ancestor.  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  married  in  1676, 
Mary  Davies,  the  heiress  of  tAvo  city  families,  by 
Avhich  these  then  open  fields  had  been  acquired, 
not  Avithout  litigation,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  Avhole  estate  consists  of  an  almost 
circular  portion  around  Grosvenor  Square,  extend- 
ing along  Oxford  Street  from  Davies  Street  to  Park 
Lane,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Avater- 
course  of  the  Tyburn  : and  a southern  portion, 
bounded  on  the  Avest  by  the  Westbourne,  Avhich 
divides  it  from  Chelsea,  and  on  the  east  by  Grosvenor 
Place,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  and  some  irregular 
streets  doAvn  to  St  George’s  Square,  Avhich  is  on  a 
site  named  in  a map  of  1723,  as  ‘ Mr  Weston’s 
garden.’  The  neAV  churches  on  this  magnificent 
estate  are  typical  of  the  other  buildings.  There  is 
not  one  Avhich  can  be  named  as  of  good,  or  even 
tolerable,  design.  Belgrave  Square  and  Eaton 
Place,  and  the  adjacent  region  are  all  in  stucco. 
Grosvenor  Place  is  in  a French  style,  very  debased. 
Dorchester  House,  not  on,  but  bordering  the  estate 
in  Park  Lane,  is  liandsonie,  having  been  designed 
by  its  OAvner  Avith  the  assistance  of  Vulliamy.  In 
Stanhope  Street  is  Chesterfield  House,  much  pulled 
about,  but  still  fine,  and  Avorthy  of  its  designer. 
Ware.  Grosvenor  House  has  feAv  architectural 
features,  but  the  picture-gallery  in  Park  Lane  is  in 
a fair  classical  style,  and  the  screen  in  Grosvenor 
Street  has  been  admired. 

Of  St  Pancras,  large  as  the  parish  is,  there  is 
very  little  to  be  told.  It  contained,  apparently, 
several  of  the  manors  of  the  canons  of  St  Paul’s, 
and  a curious  little  church,  much  injured  by 
modern,  and  indeed  recent,  restorations,  shoAvs 
Norman  features.  It  is  close  to  the  St  Pancras 
terminus  of  the  Midland  Raihvay,  and  is  aa-cII 
Avorth  a visit  for  the  sake  of  the  graveyard  adjoin- 
ing, Avhich,  though  much  curtailed  by  the  railway, 
stfll  comprises  some  interesting  monuments,  those, 
for  example,  of  the  Greys,  lords  of  Portpool,  noAv 
Gray’s  Inn  ; of  'Walker,  the  lexicographer ; and  of 
Sir  John  Soane.  Many  refugees  during  French 
and  Italian  troubles  Avere  buried  here.  In  the 
parish  is  Kentish  ToAvn,  the  old  prebendal  manor 
of  ‘ Cantler’s  ’ or  Cantelupe’s,  called  after  an 
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ancient  canon,  and  now  the  estate  of  Lord 
Camden.  Somers  Town  used  to  helonj:;  to  tlie 
family  of  Somers  Cocks.  The  new  parish  church 
of  St  Pancras  is  a very  conspicuous  object  in 
the  Euston  Road.  It  was  built  in  what  was 
thought  to  be  a Grecian  style  in  1822,  by  the 
Inwoods.  Another  remarkable  building  is  the 
Midland  terminus  with  a hotel,  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind. 

Tyburn  was  anciently  the  name  of  the  parish 
which  we  know  as  St  Marylebone.  It  presents 
some  curious  and  interesting  features.  Unlike 
most  parishes  it  seems  never  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  a single  manor,  but  was  divided  before 
the  dawn  of  history  into  two  at  least,  if  not  three. 
This  division,  or  inclusion,  may  have  been  caused 
by  its  remote  and  lonely  situation.  A brook  ran 
through  it,  ‘ the  bourne  from  which  no  traveller 
returns,’  its  source  hidden  among  the  wooded  hills 
of  Middlesex  ; and  the  little  church  of  St  John  was 
in  1400  pulled  down  because  it  had  been  so  often 
broken  into  and  robbed.  A new  church  Avas  built 
higher  up  the  brook,  where  there  were  a few 
houses,  and  the  place  is  still  known  from  its  new 
dedication,  St  Mary  ‘le  Bourne.’  The  brook  was 
known  as  the  Tyburn,  the  earlier  form  of  which 
points  to  a double  stream,  and  the  original  church 
probably  stood  on  a kind  of  island,  a site  now 
covered  by  the  bookseller’s  shop  of  Mr  Bumpus. 
The  eastei'n  j)art  of  the  parish  formed  the  manor 
of  Tyburn,  and  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Barking. 
It  was  leased  out  to  various  people,  and  in  the  15th 
century  was  held  by  Thomas  Hobson.  Henry 
VIII.  held  the  manor,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
it  on  lease  to  Forset,  who  in  the  succeeding  reign 
bought  it.  His  descendants  sold  it  to  John  Holies, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  £17,500,  and  it  has  ever 
since  descended  in  his  family,  Lady  Ossington 
being  the  present  owner.  The  western  part  of  the 
parish  was  the  manor  of  Lilleston,  now  commemo- 
rated in  Lisson  Grove,  and  descended  much  like 
the  eastern  half,  through  leaseholders,  who  held 
from  the  Knights  of  St  John  (whence  St  John’s 
Wood),  down  to  Sir  William  Portman,  whose 
descendants  now  own  the  OTeater  part  of  it.  The 
western  boundary  is  the  Edgware  Road.  The 
place  of  execution  for  the  city  of  London  and  the 
county  of  Middlesex  was  at  first  by  the  burnside, 
where  in  1330  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  Avas 
handed.  As  the  suburbs  increased  and  crept  to- 
wards St  Marylebone,  the  gallows  Avere  removed 
farther  Avest.  In  1512  they  stood  in  the  adjoining 
manor  of  Lilleston,  close  to  the  modern  Marble 
Arch,  and  eventually  they  Avere  set  up  for  each 
execution  at  the  foot  of  EdgAvare  Road.  A house, 
recently  rebuilt,  the  NeAv  Inn,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  place  Avhere  the  stout  beams  of  the  triangular 
gibbet  Avere  kept.  At  one  or  other  of  the  places 
tlius  indicated,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  (1534), 
many  priests  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Felton,  the 
assassin  of  Buckingham  (1628),  Jack  Sheppard 
(1724),  Jonathan  Wild  (1725),  Lord  Ferrers  (1760), 
Mrs  BroAvnrigg  (1767),  and  the  Rev.  W.  Dodd 
(1777)  AA^ere  hanged,  Avith  an  innumerable  company 
of  less  notable  criminals.  The  last  execution  here 
Avas  that  of  John  Austen  (1783).  It  may  be  AAmrth 
Avhile  here  to  note  that  Tyburnia  is  not  in  Tyburn, 
nor  yet  in  Lilleston,  but  in  Paddington.  The 
number  of  eminent  inhabitants  and  natives  of  St 
Marylebone  is  very  great.  Hogarth  represented  the 
church,  noAV  a parish  chapel,  in  his  Rake’s  Progress. 
Gibbs,  the  architect.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  Hoyle, 
Avho  wrote  on  games,  and  Charles  Wesley,  the 
hymn-Avriter,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  lived  or 
died  in  the  parish.  Besides  these,  Ave  must  not 
omit  the  Harley  family  and  their  famous  collection 
of  MSS.  noAv  in  the  British  Museum ; Oxford 
Street  is  called  after  EdAvard  Harley,  second  Earl 
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of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  Avho  married  the  Holies 
heiress. 

North  of  St  Marylebone  is  Hampstead  (q.v. ), 
Avith  its  splendid  open  heath,  some  parts  of 
Avhich  are  as  much  as  450  feet  above  the  sea. 
Paddington  lies  Avholly  AvestAvard  of  the  Edg- 
Avare Road.  It  Avas  early  divided  into  tAvo  manors, 
Paddington  and  Westbourne,  tlie  latter  named  after 
a little  stream  the  original  source  of  the  Serpentine. 
Both  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey,  l)ut  the 
eastern  manor  having  been  appropriated  to  tlie 
bishopric  of  Westminster,  Avith  most  of  the 
other  estates  of  that  short-lived  see,  Avent  to  the 
see  of  London,  Avhile  Westbourne  is  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  abbey.  There  is  little  of  interest  in 
either  division.  The  Great  Western  RaihA'ay  and 
its  terminus  cover  a large  part  of  both,  obliterating 
Westbourne  Green  Avhere  Mrs  Siddons  once  lived. 

A small  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  is  in  West- 
bourne, and  in  the  adjoining  manor  is  a cemetery 
Avhich  belongs  to  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  and 
contains  the  grave  of  LaAvrence  Sterne. 

WestAA^ard  of  Kensington  (q.v.)  is  Hammersmith, 
a populous  suburb,  taken  out  of  Fulham,  Avliich 
reaches  doAvn  to  the  Thames,  and  forms  the  Avestern 
extremity  of  the  county.  A very  interesting  church, 

St  Paul’s,  built  here  in  1631  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe, 
has  recently  been  pulled  doAvn,  and  a neAv  chuich 
of  great  size,  but  otherAvise  uiiAvorthy  of  the  site, 
has  been  built  in  its  place.  It  is  (lesigned  in  a 
mock-Gothic  style.  In  a better  style  are  some 
nunneries  and  other  institutions  of  the  .Roman 
Catholics. 

Fulliam  boasts  of  an  ancient  church  and  of  the 
so-called  ‘ palace  ’ of  the  bishops  of  London.  The 
manor  Avhich  is,  or  Avas,  conterminous  Avith  the 
parish,  has  been  the  property  of  the  see  from  time 
immemorial,  and  remains  the  one  residential  estate 
of  the  bishop.  The  house,  Avhich  has  sometimes 
been  described  as  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in 
England,  surrounds  a courtyard.  A chapel,  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  (afterAvard  Archbishop)  Tait  in 
1867,  is  adjoining  the  house  in  the  grounds.  The 
exterior  is  unnecessarily  plain,  but  the  interior  is 
handsome.  Tlie  house  contains  a hall  built  by 
Bishop  Fletcher  ( 1595 ),  and  the  arms  of  Bishop  Fitz- 
james  (died  1522)  are  in  the  courtyard  and  in  the 
garden,  Avhich  lies  A'ery  Ioav  but  contains  many  fine 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  church  of  Fulham  is  veiy 
plain  but  contains  a feAv  fine  monuments.  In  the 
churchyard  are  the  graves  of  eight  bishops.  Close 
to  them  is  a tomb  Avhich  bears  the  name  of  Theodore 
Hook  (died  1841),  Avho  had  a house,  noAv  removed, 
in  the  village.  Of  late  years  the  numerous  pleasure- 
grounds  and  open  spaces  of  Fulham  have  been 
covered  with  second-class  houses,  and  Ave  haA'e  but 
scanty  remains  of  Parson’s  Green,  North  End,  and 
other  classical  localities.  Chelsea  (q.v.)  adjoins 
Fulham. 

Crossing  the  Thames,  Ave  reach  that  part  of 
Surrey  Avhich  has  been  included  in  the  neiv  county. 
Battersea  is  chiefly  remarkable  noAv  for  the  beauti-  i 
fill  park,  opened  in  1852,  close  to  Avhich  Avas  the  j 
residence  of  Henry  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke  | 
(died  1751).  WestAvard  of  Battersea  is  Wands- 
Avorth,  south  of  it  is  Clapham,  and  beyond  that 
Penge,  in  Avhich  is  the  Crystal  Palace,  usually 
called  from  the  neighbouring  Sydenham.  All  these 
are  covered  Avith  streets,  interspersed  here  and  | 
there  Avith  villas.  Kennington,  the  site  of  a manor- 
house  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  Brixton  a little 
farther  south,  and  NorAvood,  on  the  summit  of  the 
southern  line  of  hills  Avhich  enclose  Avliat  is  called  f 
the  London  Basin,  come  next,  and  the  manor  of  « 
Lambeth  faces  Westminster.  The  archbishops  at  |l 
first  rented  the  house  from  the  see  of  Rochester,  on  li 
account,  no  doubt,  of  its  convenient  situation,  i 
They  finally  acquired  it  by  exchange  in  1196.  The  f 
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domestic  parts  of  the  house  are  modern,  hut  the 
cliapel  was  built  about  1250,  the  ‘Lollards’  Tower,’ 
1440,  the  gateway,  1490,  and  the  hall,  now  the 
library,  in  1663.  There  are  many  beautiful  MSS. 
and  rare  jiriiited  books  in  the  library.  The  associ- 
ations of  Lambeth  with  the  greatest  men  in 
England  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here,  but 
we  may  remember  that  Bishop  Parker  (died  1575) 
is  buried  in  the  chapel,  and  that  this  was  the  scene 
of  More’s  refusal  to  accept  the  king’s  supremacy. 
St  Mary’s  parish  church  is  close  to  the  gate  and 
contains  monuments  of  archbishops  Bancroft, 
Tenison,  and  Seeker.  Two  modern  buildings  are 
vei'y  conspicuous  at  Lambeth — Doulton’s  terra- 
cotta factory,  south  of  the  palace,  and  St  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  which  unfortunately  faces  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  having  been  removed  to  this  site  in 
1871  to  make  way  for  London  Bridge  station.  The 
architecture  is  unusually  ugly,  even  in  London. 

From  this  point  eastward  to  Southwark  (see 
above)  the  low  peninsula,  formerly  submerged  at 
every  high  tide,  is  occupied  with  mean  streets  and 
lanes,  and  with  great  warehouses,  stores,  and 
wharves ; the  only  point  of  interest  being  that  on 
which  Shakespeare’s  Bankside  Theatre  the  Globe 
stood.  The  approaches  to  Waterloo  Bridge  prob- 
ably cover  the  site.  Eastward  of  Southwark  are 
Bermondsey,  where  a line  and  famous  abbey 
flourished  before  the  Reformation,  of  which  nothing 
remains,  and  Rotherhithe,  at  an  abrupt  bend  of 
the  Thames.  Both  districts  are  densely  covered 
with  factories  and  labourers’  dwellings.  Farther 
inland  and  to  the  southward  are  Newington, 
Walworth,  the  immense  parish  of  Camberwell,  with 
Dulwich  College  and  picture-gallery,  and  Peckham. 
All  are  densely  populated,  but  present  few  objects 
of  antiquarian  or  picturesque  interest. 

Eastward  of  Camberwell  we  enter  those  parishes 
which  are  taken  from  Kent.  They  comprise  Lewis- 
ham, a good  part  of  which  is  still  open  ; Deptford, 
Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  which  includes  some 
fields  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  There  are 
many  interesting  sites  in  this  district.  At  Dept- 
ford was  Sayes  Court,  which  John  Evelyn  lent  to 
Czar  Peter ; Eltham  Palace,  with  its  ancient  hall, 
built  by  Edward  IV.;  the  Woolwich  Academy,  for 
Royal  Engineers  and  Artillery ; and  Greenwich 
(q.v.),  with  its  magnificent  hospital  and  its  park, 
and  the  observatory  from  which  we  and  most 
civilised  nations  reckon  longitude. 

The  commerce  of  the  vast  area  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed is  in  great  part  carried  on  in  the  City ; but 
the  best  retail  shops  are  in  the  Strand,  Regent 
Street,  and  Bond  Street.  The  statistics  of  the 
cattle-markets  are  published  at  intervals,  and  show 
a constantly  increasing  demand  and  supply.  The 
tonnage  of  the  port  now  exceeds  6 millions,  and 
the  total  trade  exceeds  226  millions  sterling.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  whole  county,  including  the 
city,  amounts  to  over  30  millions  sterling.  The 
annual  consumption  of  food  includes  2 million 
quarters  of  wheat,  400,000  oxen,  1,500,000  sheep, 

8 million  head  of  poultry,  400  million  pounds  of 
fish,  500  million  oysters,  180  million  quarts  of  beer, 

8 million  quarts  of  spirits,  and  30  million  quarts  of 
wine,  besides  coal  to  the  amount  of  6 million  tons. 
The  following  tables  show  some  London  statistics  ; 

POP.  IN  VARIOUS  AREAS  IN  1891. 

Acres.  Pop. 

City  of  London 668  37,694 

County  of  London  (with  City) 75,442  232,118 

London  School  Board  District ti  n 

Registrar-general’s  Tables  of  Mortality..  75,334  4,211,056 

Metrojiolitan  and  City  Police  Districts. .441, 559  5,633,332 

London  within  the  Registrar-genei  al’s  district : 
(1801)958,863;  (1841)1,948,417;  (1861)2,083,989; 
(1871)3,254,260;  (1881)3,816,483;  (1891)4,211,056. 
Ratable  value  uithin  Metropolis  Management 

Act:  (1859)  £12,045,476;  (1869)  £16,257,643; 

(1879)  £23,960,109;  (1889)  £31,592,387.  Miles  of 
streets : ( 1801 ) 470  ; ( 1821 ) 610  ; ( 1841 ) 905 ; ( 1861 ) 
1290;  (1881)  1740.  Houses:  (1801)130,000;  (1881) 
520,000. 

Imports  of  Foreign  and  Produce  of  United  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Colonial  Merchandise.  Kingdom  exported.  Produce  exported. 

1885.. ..  £132,699,036  £50,517,252  £34,845,773 

1886.. ..  128,008,767  46,125,495  34,455,430 

1887.. ..  129,430,751  46,023,152  35,339,715 

1888.. ..  138,183,466  60,211,258  37,572,768 

1895.. ..  145,047,445  44,613,355  35,057,526 

The  customs  revenue  was:  (1865)  £10,942,913; 
(1885)  £10,584,956;  (1895)  £9,479,788  (as  against 
£3,030,405- at  Liverpool).  The  total  foreign  trade 
of  London  is  over  a fourth  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  to  that  of  Liverpool  as  £225,000,000 
is  to  £187,000,000.  For  some  industries  London  is 
more  important  than  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1891  there  were  83,448  dressmakers, 
milliners,  &c.,  in  London,  52,346  tailors,  35,009 
printers,  and  31,867  cabinetmakers. 

The  death-rate  of  London  in  1855  was  24'3  per 
1000 ; in  1881-90  it  was  21 '4  ; it  is  now  little  over 

17.  In  London  in  1891,  65  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  London  born,  and  there  were  59,390 
persons  of  Scottish  birth,  and  66,465  of  Irish  birth. 

Of  95,053  foreigners,  26,920  were  German,  12,034 
Russian,  14,708  Polish,  10,366  French,  5138  Italian, 
4903  American  (U.S. ),  4289  Dutch,  3041  Austrian, 
2244  Spanish,  2044  Belgian,  1432  Swedish,  1011 
Norwegian,  827  Danish. 

See  Stow’s  Survey  (1599) ; Maitland’s  History  (1756) ; 
Newcourt’s  Bepertorium  ( 2 vols.  1708 ) ; Cunningham’s 
Handbook  ( 1849 ; new  ed.  by  AVheatley,  3 vols.  1891 ) ; 
Sharpe’s  London  and  the  Kingdom  (1894);  Paul’s 
Vanishing  London  (1896);  Thorne’s  Environs  (2  vols. 
1877);  Walford’s  Greater  London  (2  vols.  1885); 
Baedeker’s  Handbook  (1889);  Hutton’s  Literary  Land- 
marks (4th  ed.  1888);  Cassell’s  OTd  and  New  London 
(6vols.  1887);  Loitie's  London  (1890);  the  larger  ( 1892) 
and  smaller  ( 1893 ) works  by  W.  Besant ; and  many  local 
histories.  See  also  the  following  articles  in  this  work : 

Banking.  Greenwich.  Obelisk. 

Bridge.  Guild.  Parliament. 

British  Museum.  Hampstead.  Police. 

Charterhouse.  Hospitals.  Royal  Academy. 

Clielsea.  Immigration.  Royal  Society. 

Clirist’s  Hospital.  Kensington.  Sydenham. 

Club.  Kew.  Temple  Bar. 

Covent  Garden.  King's  College.  Thames. 

Deptford.  Mint.  Theatre. 

Dock.  National  Gallery.  Water-supply. 

Fire.  Newgate.  Westminster. 

Fleet  Prison.  Newspapers.  Woolwich. 

London,  University  of.  This  title  tyas 
originally  assumed  by  the  non-sectarian  institution 
afterwards  known  as  University  College,  London, 
the  fine  building  of  which,  situated  in  Gower 
Street,  W.C.,  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1828. 
The  functions  of  the  college  were  confined  to  teach- 
ing ; but  in  1834  its  promoters  applied  to  the 
government  of  the  day  for  power  to  grant  degrees. 
Meanwhile,  King’s  College  (q.v.)  had  been  founded 
by  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England ; and  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  other  colleges  of 
similar  character  would  be  (as  indeed  they  were) 
established.  If,  therefore,  the  degree-giving  power 
had  been  accorded  to  University  College,  there 
would  have  been  no  excuse  for  refusing  it  to  King’s 
and  other  colleges.  Hence,  to  avoid  the  multipli- 
cation of  little  universities,  the  government  re- 
solved to  institute  a body  which  should  examine, 
but  not  teach,  leaving  the  colleges  to  teach,  but 
not  examine — at  least,  not  for  degrees.  A charter 
constituting  such  a body  (the  University  of  London ) 
was  issued  by  the  crown  on  November  28,  1836, 
and  this  chai’ter  was  up  to  that  of  1863  (valid  till 
1900)  followed  by  four  others,  as  well  as  by  two  or 
three  supplemental  charters,  varying  the  consti- 
tution or  extending  the  powers  of  the  university. 
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For  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence  the 
university  comprised  (a)  the  governing  body,  or 
senate,  made  up  of  a Chancellor,  a Vice-chancellor, 
and  thirty-six  ‘ Fellows  ; ’ and  (b)  the  affiliated  col- 
leges and  medical  schools.  At  first  University 
and  King’s  were  the  only  affiliated  colleges  ; but  in 
twenty  years  the  number  of  the  arts  colleges  had 
grown  to  about  fifty,  and  of  the  medical  schools  to 
nearly  twice  as  many ; and  of  each  class  only  a 
small  minority  were  in  London.  Almost  a revolu- 
tion in  the  university  was  effected  by  the  charter 
of  1858  (of  which  the  charter,  dated  1863,  and  in 
force  till  1900,  was  an  amended  form).  Previously 
candidates  for  degrees  in  arts,  although  they  might 
matriculate  from  anywhere,  had  been  required  to 
produce  a certificate  of  two  years’  study  at  an 
affiliated  college ; but  now  this  requirement  was 
abolished,  and  candidates  might  acquire  their 
knowledge  when,  where,  and  as  they  chose.  The  re- 
quirements from  medical  candidates,  however,  were 
not.  relaxed,  and  indeed  were  subsequently  made 
jnore  stringent.  The  same  charter  also  introduced 
the  graduate  body,  under  the  title  of  ‘ convocation,’ 
into  the  constitution ; and  all  masters  of  arts,  all 
doctors,  and  all  bachelors  of  a certain  standing, 
upon  payment  of  a trifling  fee,  became  members  of 
convocation.  This  body  became  the  parliamentary 
constituency.  Again,  this  charter  instituted  the 
Science  faculty  ; and  it  took  away  from  the  fellows 
the  power  ( which  some  of  them  had  exercised ) of 
acting  as  examiners.  The  chief  organic  changes 
between  1858  and  1899  were  the  institution  of 
degrees  in  music  and  the  opening  of  the  university 
to  women.  The  latter  change  was  a gradual  jn-o- 
cess : at  first  women  were  admitted  to  a series  of 
.special  examinations  under  a supplemental  charter 
of  1867  ; but  under  a later  supplemental  charter 
(1878)  all  the  examinations  and  degrees,  and  all 
the  exhibitions,  scholarships,  prizes,  jind  medals 
were  thrown  open  to  them  upon  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  to  men.  The  field  covered  by  the 
operations  of  the  university  may  be  described  as 
imperial  rather  than  local.  Its  charter  declares  it 
to  have  been  founded  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes 
and  denominations  of  Her  Majesty’s  faithful  sub- 
jects, without  any  distinction  whatsoever,  both  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere.  In  conformity 
with  the  character  thus  professed,  certain  e.xamina- 
tions  were  to  be  held  at  numerous  provincial  centres 
in  Great  Britain  and  at  a few  colonial  centres. 
But  the  university  itself  originated  none  of  these  ; 
tliey  were  instituted  only  upon  the  application  of 
recognised  authorities  at  the  several  centres. 

This  very  feature,  however,  and  the  detachment 
of  the  university  from  the  once  affiliated  colleges, 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  a lively  agitation  for 
a ‘Teaching  University’  for  London,  which  sprang 
up  in  1884,  and  led  to  negotiations  which  in  1900 
issued  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  university. 
The  senate  in  1887  made  some  concessions,  but 
rejected  the  claim  of  the  colleges  to  be  represented 
at  its  own  board.  University  and  King’s  Colleges, 
in  combination,  thereupon  petitioned  the  Privy- 
council  for  a university  charter  of  their  own  ; while 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
also  in  combination,  petitioned  for  the  power  of 
granting  degrees  in  medicine  only.  To  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  points  at  issue,  a Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1888.  The 
report  of  the  commission,  issued  in  May  1889,  pro- 
l)ounded  a scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
university  which  offered  harsher  terms  to  the  senate 
than  those  that  were  rejected  in  1887,  without, 
however,  satisfying  the  two  great  London  colleges. 
T’he  senate  therefore  reopened  negotiations  with 
these  colleges,  and  offered  still  more  extensive  con- 
cessions than  those  prescribed  by  the  commission. 
The  University  of  London  Act  of  1898  made  pro- 


vision for  its  reconstitution  as  a teaching  body,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a commission,  whose  statutes 
for  the  reorganisation  and  regulation  of  the  uni- 
versity received  the  royal  sanction  in  1900.  The 
senate  now  consists  of  a chancellor,  a chairman  of 
convocation,  and  fifty-four  persons  nominated  by 
the  crown,  by  convocation,  by  University  College, 
King’s  College,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Lincoln’s  and  Gray’s  Inns,  and  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  by  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  and  the  Guilds  Institute.  Convocation 
consists  of  the  chancellor,  the  vice-chancellor,  all 
members  of  the  three  standing  committees  of  the 
senate  not  already  on  convocation,  and  the  regis- 
tered graduates.  Members  of  convocation,  not 
being  women  or  otherwise  disqualified,  constitute 
the  parliamentary  constituency  (4000  in  number). 
Instead  of  four  there  are  now  eight  faculties — 
Theology,  Arts,  Laws,  Music,  Medicine,  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Economics  and  Political  Science. 
The  faculties  consist  of  university  teachers,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Royal  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
university,  and  admitted  by  the  senate.  The 
schools  of  the  university  in  1900  were  in  the  several 
faculties,  or  in  one  or  more  faculties  : University 
College  and  King’s  College,  in  London,  for  all  the 
faculties;  Hackney  College,  New  College  (Hamp- 
stead), Regent’s  Park  College,  Cheshunt  College, 
the  Richmond  Wesleyan  College,  and  the  London 
College  of  Divinity  in  tlieology ; Holloway  College 
and  Bedford  College  in  arts  and  science  ; the  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  its  one  faculty ; the  South- 
eastern College  of  Agriculture  at  Wye ; the  medi- 
cal schools  of  St  Bartholomew’s,  the  London,  Guy’s, 
St  Thomas’s,  St  George’s,  the  Middlesex,  St  Mary’s, 
Charing  Cross,  and  Westminster  Hospitals,  and 
the  London  School  of  Medicine,  for  women  ; the 
Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  in  engineering  ; the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  that 
faculty.  The  Royal  College  of  Music  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  were  not  willing  to  be- 
come a school  of  the  university  save  on  inadmis- 
sible conditions ; the  commissioners  therefore  ex- 
cluded also  Trinity  College  and  the  Guild  Hall 
School  of  Music,  but  recognised  teachers  of  the 
three  first-mentioned  institutes  as  teachers  of  the 
university.  They  regretted  that,  guided  by  the 
Gresham  Commission,  they  felt  precluded  from  re- 
cognising the  training  colleges  of  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  as  giving  too  much  prominence  to 
elementary  teaching  and  to  training  for  elementary 
teaching.  Boards  of  studies  consisting  of  teachers 
of  the  university  and  others  are  appointed  by  the 
senate  to  deal  with  groups  of  subjects.  Thirty-two 
boards  were  provided  for.  The  series  of  examina- 
tions for  both  sexes  begins  with  matriculation, 
from  which  there  is  no  exemption.  Numerous  ex- 
hibitions and  other  prizes  are  open  to  competition 
among  honours  candidates  at  many  of  the  exam- 
inations. The  regulations  for  these  examinations 
and  all  bylaws  are  laid  down  by  the  senate,  often 
upon  the  recommendation  of  colleges,  examiners, 
or  convocation  ; but  no  such  rules  are  valid  until 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  growth  of  the  university,  at  least  in  point  of 
numbers,  was  rapid,  especially  after  1858.  In  1838 
there  were  23  candidates  for  matriculation,  of  whom 
22  passed ; in  1858  there  were  ‘299  candidates,  of 
whom  ‘249  passed  ; in  1895  there  were  3420  candi- 
dates, of  whom  1710  passed ; and  the  increase  in 
the  higher  examinations  has  been  on  a similar 
scale.  For  the  first  thirty  years  the  university  had 
no  fixed  abode  ; blit  in  1868  the  government  ordered 
the  erection  of  a new  building,  specially  for  it, 
in  Bm-lington  Gardens,  W.  ; this  Avas  completed, 
opened  by  the  Queen,  and  occupied  in  1870.  In 
1900  arrangements  were  made  and  sanctioned  by 
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the  Treasury  for  housing  the  newly  reorganised 
university  in  parts  of  the  buildings  of  the  Iin])erial 
Institute  at  South  Kensington.  As  the  university 
Avas  the  child  of  the  government  of  1836,  both  that 
and  succeeding  governments  recognised  the  duty  of 
supporting  it ; and  year  by  year  an  estimate  of 
expenses  lias  been  'laid  before  parliament,  and 
covered  by  a vote.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
receipts  from  fees  have  been  claimed  by  the 
Exchequer  ; but  up  to  the  year  1876  these  scarcely 
equalled  a third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  university. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates,  the  fees  received  in  1889  (nearly£15,000) 
more  than  covered  the  Avhole  vote  for  Avorking  ex- 
penses, leaving  the  Treasury  chargeable  Avith  the 
costs  of  the  building,  stationery,  »Src.,  altogether 
equal  to  perhaps  another  £8000.  The  grant  in 
1899-1900  Avas  £18,840. 

University  College,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
constitution of  the  universitj',  had  in  its  faculties 
of  arts  and  laAVS,  and  of  science,  forty-four  professor- 
ships, and  in  that  of  medicine  tAi'enty  more.  Its 
governing  bodies,  under  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, are  a council  and  a senate — the  latter  com- 
prising all  the  professors.  King’s  College  (q.v. ) is 
the  subject  of  a separate  article. 

On  the  reconstituted  university  see  besides  the  Calendar, 
the  reports  of  the  Commission,  and  the  statutes.  Professor 
Karl  Pearson’s  The  New  University  of  London  (1893), 
discussing  the  various  schemes  till  then  proposed. 

'London,  a city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Middlesex  county,  Ontario,  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  tAvo  branches  of  the  Thames,  116  miles 
bj'  rail  SW.  of  Toronto.  It  is  a handsome  city, 
regularly  built,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings ; 
and  the  aim  of  its  founders  is  visible  in  the  names 
of  the  principal  streets — Pall  Mall,  Oxford  Street, 
Piccadilly,  Cheapside,  &c. — as  well  as  of  the  river, 
Avhich  is  crossed  by  a Westminster  and  a Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  of  the  Covent  Garden  Market, 
Hyde  Park,  and  St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  centre 
of  a rich  agricultural  district,  and  connected  by 
raihvay  Avith  all  parts  of  Canada,  London  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ; 
Avhile  it  has  also  large  petroleum  refineries,  and 
many  foundries,  mills,  tanneries,  and  other  manu- 
factories. It  has  several  colleges  (including  the 
Western  Uni\'ersity)  of  good  standing,  lunatic  and 
orphan  asylums,  a convent,  and  a hospital ; and 
its  Avhite  sulphur-springs  attract  many  invalids. 
London  is  the  seat  of  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  returns  one  member  to 
parliament  and  one  to  the  provincial  legislature. 
Pop.  (1881)  19,746;  (1891)  31,997. 

London  Clay.  See  Eocene  System. 

Londonderry,  a maritime  county  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  40  miles  long  by  34 
broad,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  elsewhere 
by  Antrim,  Lough  Neagh,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal. 
Area,  816  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1841)  222,174;  (1861) 
184,206;  (1881)  164,991;  (1891)  152,009,  of  Avhoni 
67,748  are  Catholics,  48,9.36  Presbyterians,  and 
27,730  are  Protestant  Episcopalians.  The  sur- 
face rises  the  farther  one  travels  inland,  Mount 
SaAvell,  on  the  southern  border,  being  2236  feet 
high.  The  coast-line  (30  miles  long)  is  generally 
bold  and  precipitous  ; but  tbe  shore  of  Lough  Foyle 
is  in  most  places  an  unvarying  plain,  large  tracts 
having  been  reclaimed.  'The  river  Bann  from 
Lough  Neagh  forms  part  of  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county.  The  river  Foyle  intersects  its  Avestern 
extremity.  The  principal  crops  are  oats,  potatoes, 
llax,  and  turnips.  Thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
area  is  permanent  grass,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  cultivated  soil  is  meadoAV  land  and  clover. 
Linen  (shirt-making)  is  the  staple  industry. 
The  fisheries,  both  oft'  the  coast  and  in  the 


rivers  and  lakes,  are  valuable.  The  county 
returns  tAvo  members  to  parliament,  and  the 
county  toAA'n,  Londonderry  (q.v.),  returns  one. 
The  other  toAvns  are  Coleraine  and  Limavady. 
The  county  oAAmed  in  ancient  times  the  sovereignty 
of  the  O’Neil  sept.  It  Avas  subjected  to  English 
authority  in  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In  1609' 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  native  Irish  chieftains 
Avere  granted  by  tbe  croAAm  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  the  management  being  vested  in  the  Irish- 
Society,  a body  tAventy-six  in  number,  elected  by 
the  common  council,  one-half  retiring  each  year. 
Portions  of  the  county  were  assigned  to  tAvelve  of 
the  livery  companies.  At  the  present  time  the  Irish 
Society  and  half  a dozen  of  the  London  companies 
OAvn  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  county ; but 
seA'eral  of  these  last,  notably  the  Drapers’  Company, 
have  sold  their  estates  to  the  occupying  tenants 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act. 

Londonderry,  or  Derry,  a city,  seaport,  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river 
Foyle,  3 miles  from  its  mouth  and  18  miles  from 
the  entrance  to  Lough  Foyle,  by  rail  163  miles 
NNW.  of  Dublin  and  95  NW.  of  Belfast.  Pop. 
(1851)19,888;  (1871)  24,242;  (1881)29,162;  (1891)' 
.33,200.  Londonderry  greAv  up  round  a monastery 
founded  here  in  546  by  St  Columba.  It  Avas  fre- 
quently held  by  the  Danes  from  the  9th  to  the  11th 
century.  The  toAvn  formed  pai-t  of  the  escheated 
territory  granted  to  the  London  companies,  and 
under  their  management  rose  to  some  importance, 
and  Avas  strongly  fortified.  In  the  Irish  Avar  of 
the  Revolution  thirteen  Londonderry^  apprentices 
closed  its  gates  against  James  II.  ; and  the  toAvns- 
folk,  shorrting  ‘No  srrrrender,’  manned  the  Avails. 
The  105  days’  siege  that  then  ensued,  from  April 
to  August  1689,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
events  in  Irish  history,  and  its  rrrenrories  are  among: 
the  most  stirring  causes  of  party  animosity.  The 
Avails  still  surround  a part  of  the  toAvn  one  mile  irr 
circumference,  but  noAv  tbe  greater  part  of  the  city 
lies  outside  them.  The  four  main  streets  diverge- 
from  a square  in  the  centre  of  the  city  called  the 
Diamond.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  connected 
by  an  iron  bridge,  1200  feet  in  length,  Avith  an 
extensive  suburb  called  Waterside.  The  Protestant 
cathedral  dates  from  1633  ; it  Avas  restored  in  1886. 
A handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  court- 
house, guildhall  (erected  in  1890  at  a cost  of 
£20,000),  harbour-offices,  post-office,  custom-house, 
and  banks  are  the  other  chief  buildings  of  note. 
The  historical  events  of  the  siege  are  commemorated 
by  a triumphal  arch — one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
— erected  in  1789  and  a column  in  honour  of  the 
Rev.  George  Walker,  Avho  Avas  governor  of  the  city 
and  the  soul  of  the  defence.  The  Presbyterian, 
theological  Magee  College  Avas  founded  in  1865. 
The  industrial  establishments  include  linen  (shirt- 
making ) factories,  distilleries,  iron-foundries,  flour- 
mills, and  shipbuilding-yards.  There  are  valuable 
salmon-fisheries  in  Lough  Foyle.  The  harbour  is 
deep,  extensive,  and  safe.  The  great  Atlantic 
liners  (Allan,  Anchor,  and  State)  stop  at  the 
entrance  to  Lough  Foyle  both  in  going  to  and 
coming  from  America.  The  imports  (Avhich  in- 
clude grain,  flour,  timber,  and  spirits)  reach  an 
annual  average  A^alue  of  £76,48(5 ; the  exports, 
chiefly  agricultural  produce,  vary  in  value  from 
£6000  to  £350  annually.  This  is  exclusive  of  an 
extensive  coasting  trade.  Londonderry  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  See 
John  Hempton’s  Siege  and  History  of  Londonderry 
(1861). 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of.  See  Castle- 
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Long,  Loch,  a Leautiful  Scottish  sea-loch, 
•striking  off  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  17  miles  north- 
north-eastward  between  the  counties  of  Argyll  and 
Dumbarton,  and  3 furlongs  to  2 miles  broad.  It 
sends  off  Loch  Goil  (q.v.) ; is  flanked  by  steep  and 
fantastic  mountains,  2000  feet  high ; and  at  Arrochar, 
near  its  head,  approaches  to  within  If  mile  of 
Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond.  A railway  from  Helens- 
burgh to  Fort-William,  commenced  in  1889,  skirts 
its  eastern  shore.  Since  1862  the  loch  has  been 
defiled  with  the  dredgings  from  the  Clyde  at  the 
rate  of  1,250,000  tons  a year. 

Long,  George,  scholar,  was  born  at  Poulton, 
Lancashire,  4th  November  1800,  and  from  Maccles- 
field went  up  in  1818  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1821  he  was  bracketed  with  Malden  and 
Macaulay  for  the  Craven  scholarship ; in  1822 
graduated  as  a wrangler  and  senior  Chancellor’s 
medallist,  and  in  1823  was  made  Fellow  of  his 
•college.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  United 
States ; but  he  returned  to  England  in  1828  to 
become  Greek  professor  in  London  University. 
Subsequently,  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
he  taught  as  professor  of  Latin  at  University 
Gollege,  London  (1842-46),  reader  in  jurisprudence 
iind  civil  law  to  the  Middle  Teinple  (1846-49),  and 
■cla.ssical  lecturer  at  Brighton  College  (1849-71). 
He  had  a share  in  founding  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  (1830),  and  from  1831  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  writing  books  for  its  library  and 
■editing  its  Journal  of  Education . But  the  magnum 
■opus  of  his  life  was  the  editing  (1833-46)  of  the 
Penny  Cyclopcedia,  to  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributors.  Besides  this  he  edited 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  (1842-44),  Knight’s 
Politiccd  Dictionary  { 1845-46),  the  excellent  Biblio- 
theca Classica  series,  and  many  admirable  versions 
ef  classic  authors.  He  also  translated  Selections 
Jrotn  PlutarcK s Lives,  Thoughts  of  M.  Aurelius 
•(1862),  and  Discourses  of  Epictetus  (1877),  con- 
tributed e.xtensively  to  Smith’s  Classical  Diction- 
aries, and  wrote  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic  in 
■5  vols.  He  died  10th  August  1879. 

Loilgan  {Nephelmni  Longan),  one  of  the  finest 
■of  fruits,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Litchi  (q.v.), 
but  reckoned  superior  to  it. 

Long  Branch,  a fashionable  bathing-place  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  some  30  miles 
S.  of  New  York  city  and  13  S.  of  Sandy  Hook. 
Here  are  many  costly  ‘cottages,’  occupied  only  in 
summer-.  Pop.  7231. 

Longcliainp,  the  racecourse,  lying  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  on  the 
west  of  Paris,  where  the  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  is 
run.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  great 
folk  of  Paris  to  drive  out  in  this  direction,  as  far 
as  the  old  nunnery  of  Longcliainp  (founded  in  1260), 
■during  the  week  preceding  Easter. 

Longcliainp,  Willi.\m  de,  a Norman  of  low 
Ibirth,  and  a favourite  of  King  Richard  I.  The 
latter,  on  his  accession,  made  Longcliainp  Bishop 
-of  Ely,  and  in  1190  joint- justiciar  of  England  with 
Hugh  de  Pudsey ; in  1191  he  was  likewise  made 
papal  legate.  But  his  ambition,  his  arrogance,  and 
his  unpopular  manners,  combined  with  Ids  oppres- 
sive taxation,  made  him  greatly  disliked,  and 
Richard  was  obliged  to  send  him  back  to  Nor- 
mandy. He  regained  the  royal  favour  by  his 
■energy  in  raising  the  king’s  ransom ; his  reward 
eame  in  the  appointment  of  chancellor.  He  died 
in  1197,  having  been  overthrown  by  the  parties 
•of  John,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  Barons,  and 
Walter  de  Coutances,  some  time  before.  He  dis- 
liked the  English,  and  disjdaved  his  contempt  for 
4/hem  in  the  coarsest  way,  declaring  that  lie  did  not 
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understand  their  language  and  would  not  speak  it. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a tdever  and  energetic  ruler, 
administered  strict  justice,  and  was  faithful  to  bis 
prince.  See  the  French  monograph  by  L.  Boivin 
Champeaux  (Evreux,  1886). 

Longevity.  A term  which  in  popular  usage 
has  come  to  mean  great  length  of  life  instead  of 
merely  length  of  life ; therefore,  after  a discussion 
of  centeiiarianism,  will  follow  a short  account  of 
the  general  theory. 

The  wide-spread  belief  that  there  are  cases  on 
record  of  persons  living  to  the  age  of  150  or  even 
200  years,  and  that  centenarians  are  numerous,  is 
owing  to  a general  love  of  the  marvellous  backed 
by  superstition,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  noted 
writers,  such  as  Haller  the  physiologist,  accepted 
and  reasoned  upon  many  such  stories.  But  in  1862 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  wrote  in  Notes  and  Queries  an 
article  in  which  he  professed  disbelief  in  any  case 
of  a life  exceeding  100  years ; he  pointed  out  that 
neither  the  peerage  and  baronetage  nor  the  books 
of  insurance  companies  contained  any  evidence  of 
such,  and  further  that  the  current  stories  were 
nearly  all  of  persons  of  humble  rank,  careless  of 
registration,  so  that  their  statements  could  not  be 
verified.  This  led  to  great  correspondence  in  Notes 
and  Queries  and  elsewhere  : the  editor,  Mr  Thoms, 
took  the  matter  up,  went  into  it  with  great  care, 
and  compiled  his  work  on  longevity  which  is 
authoritative.  He  examined  many  stories  of  very 
ancient  persons,  showing  them  to  be  baseless ; while 
as  to  stock  historical  cases  of  Thomas  Parr,  Henry 
Jenkins,  and  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  reputed  to 
be  152,  169,  and  140  respectively,  he  found  that 
there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence.  For  Jenkins 
there  was  none  save  his  own  assertion.  Parr  was 
before  his  death  a celebrity,  the  poet  Taylor  wrote 
his  life  witli  numerous  dates  of  various  events,  and 
Harvey  in  his  post-mortem  report  repeats  the  popu- 
lar hearsay — this  is  all  the  evidence  to  be  found. 
As  to  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  Mr  Thoms  gives 
conclusive  reasons  for  believing  that  the  stories 
from  which  her  age  is  deduced  really  relate  to  two, 
if  not  three,  ladies  of  that  title. 

The  evidence  which  is  often  said  to  exist  in  the 
registers  has  been  proved  in  many  cases  to  refer 
to  two  persons  of  the  same  name  ; and  in  one 
noted  case,  Carr  of  Shoreditch,  said  to  be  207,  the 
2 was  found  to  have  been  written  upon  the  to)i 
of  1.  As  to  tombstones,  the  age  309  in  one  case 
being  certainly  some  village  chiseller’s  manner  of 
writing  39,  will  serve  as  an  example.  In  fact, 
a review  of  the  evidence  shows  that  while  Lewis 
was  right  in  renouncing  his  contention  that  no 
certain  instances  of  a greater  age  than  100  existed, 
a belief  in  lives  of  15(3  years  is  no  longer  possible. 
It  remains  to  add  that  there  is  no  scientific  evidence 
to  sup])ort  the  belief  that  the  length  of  human  life 
was  once  much  greater  than  it  is  in  modern  times, 
nor  the  converse  opinion  that  the  length  of  life  has 
been  increasing  since  the  Psalmist  cited  it  at  three- 
score and  ten.  All  that  we  certainly  know  is  that 
in  civilised  countries  the  average  length  of  life  has 
been  for  many  obvious  reasons  emphatically  on  the 
increase  for  several  centuries. 

There  is  another  question  of  common  interest : 
How  shall  we  live  to  attain  great  age?  There  have 
been  many  teachers  with  many  fads;  but  from  the 
varied  modes  of  life  of  those  who  have  lived  long 
it  is  probable  that  as  no  amount  of  feeding  will 
make  a man  tall  who  is  destined  to  be  short,  so  no 
amount  of  care  will  prolong  the  life  of  one  destined 
to  die  young.  St -Antony  lives  a life  of  excessive 
austerity  and  he  dies  at  105.  Titian  is  all  his 
life  about  a court  and  he  paints  a fine  picture  at 
ninety-six. 

Statistics  have  been  accumulated,  and  such 
general  facts  as  that  married  people  live  longer 
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than  unmarried,  that  women  live  longer  tlian  men, 
and  that  the  clergy  have  longer  lives  than  other 
)>rofessional  men  have  been  established ; but 
deductions  from  facts  such  as  these  are  unsafe  in 
the  present  state  of  science — the  whole  subject  is 
too  complex. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  question  of  the 
length  of  life  of  plants  and  animals,  we  may 
notice  at  the  outset  that  the  unicellular  organisms 
cannot  and  do  not  die  after  the  fashion  of  those 
in  which  death  seems  to  be  the  necessary  price  paid 
for  a ‘body;’  that  increase  of  intelligence  natirr- 
ally  tends  to  lengthen  life  ; that  perfecting  of  the 
reproductive  processes  has  the  same  result ; that 
many  males  live  much  longer  than  their  mates, 
and  so  on.  More  than  one  popular  adage  makes 
size  the  criterion  of  longevity,  but  it  is  at  most  a 
partial  factor ; for  while  an  elephant  lives  200  years 
and  a mouse  only  6,  carp  and  pike  may  attain  the 
age  of  the  former,  and  one  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
queen  ants  surpassed  the  mouse  by  almost  9 years. 
A horse  often  lives  40  years,  but  the  donkey  may 
exceed  this,  wliile  both  are  outstripped  by  the 
golden  eagle  (60),  by  an  almost  centenarian  captive 
raven,  by  a toad,  or  even  by  Sir  John  Dalj^ell’s 
sea-anemone  ‘Grannie,’  which,  alter  its  removal 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  lived  in  an  aquarium 
for  59  years — from  1828  till  4th  August  1887. 
Flourens  supposed  that  the  length  of  life  was  five 
times  tlie  period  of  growth,  but  this  does  not  hold 
even  approximately  for  the  majority  of  animals. 
Rapidity  of  life  is  another  factor;  thus  the  sluggish 
amphibian  is  long-lived,  and  trees  may  survive  over 
2000  years,  in  contrast  to  the  transient  life  of  many 
of  our  rapidly  growing,  brightly  flowering  annuals, 
or  the  yet  more  ephemeral  existence  of  many  in- 
tensely active  insects.  But  on  the  other  hand  ants 
and  bees  often  live  for  many  years,  and  some  of  the 
most  active  birds  attain  a great  age.  According  to 
Weismann,  ‘ Duration  of  life  is  really  dependent 
upon  adaptation  to  external  conditions  ; its  length, 
whether  longer  or  shorter,  is  governed  by  the  needs 
of  the  species,  and  is  determined  by  precisely  the 
same  mechanical  process  of  regulation  as  that  by 
which  tlie  structure  and  functions  of  an  organism 
are  adapted  to  their  environment.’  In  other  words, 
he  maintains  that  the  duration  of  life  is  fixed 
by  natural  selection ; that,  given  tlie  rate  of 
reproduction  and  the  average  moi'tality,  the 
length  of  life  cliaracteristic  of  any  species  is 
sucli  that  the  numbers  under  fixed  conditions  will 
remain  constant.  His  essay  is  suggestive,  but 
natural  selection  is  at  present  called  upon  to 
explain  too  much  : for  instance,  he  believes  that 
that  principle  has  determined  that  no  creature  shall 
long  survive  the  period  at  which  its  reproductive 
activity  ceases ; but  he  does  not  seem  to  observe 
that  a creature  may  not  have  sufficient  energy  for 
reproduction  and  yet  quite  enough  to  maintain  life 
in  an  ordinary  way  for  many  years,  as  is  notably 
the  case  with  women.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
unicellular  animals  in  natural  conditions  probably 
never  or  hardly  ever  die  a natural  death ; they 
may  be  eaten  up,  but,  violence  apart,  they  are 
virtually  immortal  ; they  divide,  but  in  this  there 
is  no  death.  In  fact,  death  probably  began  with 
the  multicellular  organisms,  as  tlie  price  paid  for  a 
body. 

For  general  aspects  of  human  longevity,  see  W.  J. 
Thoms,  Longevity  of  Man  ; G.  M.  Humphrey,  Old  Age ; 
Burn  Bailey,  Modern  Methuselahs.  For  general  theory, 
see  E.  Bay  Lankester,  Comparative  Longevity ; and 
August  Weismann,  Essays  upon  Heredity  (trans.  by 
Poulton,  &c.),  which  contain  abundant  references  to  other 
literature  on  the  subject.  See  also  Infusoria,  Protozoa, 
Beproduction,  Insects;  F.  f\i\dehr&nA, Die Lehensdauer, 
Ac.  der  Pflanzen,  in  Engler’s  Bota.n.  Jahrbuch,  Bd.  ii. 
(Lei]>.  1881);  and,  for  further  literature,  Geddes  and 
Thomson,  Evolution  of  Sex  (1889). 


Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  born  in 
Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  February  27,  1807,  and 
died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  copyright  isw  in  u.s. 
March  24,  1882.  He  inherited  the  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 
best  blood  of  the  two  Massa-  compmiy. 
chusetts  colonies — Pilgrim  and  Puritan.  His  parents 
were  in  easy  circumstances,  and  gave  him  the  best 
education  which  the  schools  of  the  time  afforded. 
At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  graduated  from 
Bow'doin  College  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  in  the  class 
with  Hawthorne,  his  life-long  friend.  His  rank  in 
college  was  hmh,  especially  in  languages,  ancient 
and  modern.  His  translations  then  and  afterward 
were  noted  for  a felicity  and  point  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  scholars.  In  1826  the  trustees 
of  the  college  sent  him  to  Europe  to  qualify  for  the 
chair  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  ; and 
he  spent  a year  and  three-quarters  with  this  end 
in  view  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

After  his  return  home  he  married  in  1831  Miss 
Potter  of  Portland,*  who  died  in  Rotterdam  in 
1835,  while  they  were  making  a tour  in  Europe  ? 
she  is  commemorated  in  the  touching  poem.  The 
Footsteps  of  Angels.  He  had  written  poems  while 
at  college,  and  published  them  in  magazines, 
chiefly  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette.  His- 
first  book,  omitting  his  numerous  linguistic  works, 
was  a version  of  The  Coplas  of  Don  Jorge  Man- 
riqne,  a grave  and  stately  poem,  in  itself  probably 
inferior  to  Longfellow’s  fortunate  translation. 
Outre  Mer,  an  account  of  his  first  tour,  appeared 
in  1835 ; and  Hyperion,  which  is  a journal  of  a 
later  trip,  in  1839.  Both  are  interspersed  with 
translations  of  German  poems,  and  both  have  a 
permanent  value  as  indicating  the  development  of 
the  poet’s  mind  and  art. 

In  November  1836  he  became  professor  of  Modern- 
Languages  and  Literature  in  Harvard  College,  and 
held  the  chair  nearly  eighteen  years,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr  Lowell.  Voices  of  the  Nigiit,  his  first 
book  of  original  verse,  appeared  in  1839.  Thi.s 
gave  to  the  world  a distinctly  new  impression  of 
tenderness,  manly  sentiment,  and  melody,  and  to 
the  author  an  assured  place  among  poets.  The 
impression  was  deepened  by  the  Ballads  (1841), 
including  ‘The  Skeleton  in  Armour,’  ‘The  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus,’  ‘ The  Village  Blacksmith,’  ‘ Ex- 
celsior,’ and  others.  Poems  on  Slavery  appeared 
in  1842.  By  this  he  gave  evidence  of  his  moral 
convictions  and  courage,  for  at  that  time  anti- 
slavery poets  and  orators  were  unpopular  to  the 
last  degree.  In  1843  was  published  The  Spanish  ' 
Student,  a drama  slight  in  substance,  but  full 
of  movement  and  gaiety,  and  brilliant  in  local 
colour. 

He  made  a third  visit  to  Europe  in  1842,  and  on 
his  return  the  following  year  was  married  to  Miss- 
Frances  Appleton  of  Boston,  a beautiful  and 
accomplisbed  woman,  the  mother  of  his  five  chil- 
dren. He  made  collections  of  poems,  including 
.some  of  his  own  translations:  The  IFm/' ( 1845), 
The  Estray  { 1847 ) — both  now  very  scarce — and  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  (1845).  This  last  is  a 
large  and  important  work,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  his  friend  C.  C.  Felton.  The  Belfry  of  Bruges 
and  other  Poems  appeared  in  1846.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  gave  to  the  world  what  is  probably  his 
most  popular  poem,  Evangeline,  a tale  of  the 
French  exiles  of  Acadia,  known  and  admired  by 
readers  of  every  degree,  and  translated  into  most 
modern  tongues.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
use  of  the  hexameter  measure ; but,  while  critics- 
debate,  the  vital  interest  of  the  pathetic  stoiy 
seizes  upon  all  hearts.  Kavanagh,  a prose  tale, 
appeared  in  1849.  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside 
(1850)  contains  ‘The  Building  of  tlie  Ship,’ one  of 
the  finest  of  his  poems,  which  has  a great  hold  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
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grand  patriotic  invocation  with  which  it  closes. 
The  Golden  Legeyid  ( 1851 ),  based  upon  an  ancient 
German  ballad,  Der  Arme  Heinrich,  by  Hartmann 
von  Aue,  is  a striking  poem,  medieval  in  tone  and 
well  sustained,  though  not  a masterpiece.  His 
genius  is  shown  at  its  best  in  Hiawatha  (1855), 
founded  upon  traditions  and  legends  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  The  light  and  tripping  measure, 
the  simplicity  of  phrase,  and  the  well-calculated 
repetitions  at  first  give  an  impression  of  artlessness, 
almost  of  baldness  ; but  whoever  reads  the  poem 
with  enlightened  eyes  finds,  under  this  easy  flow  of 
words,  a series  of  poetic  conceptions,  the  suggestion 
of  noble  and  enduring  images,  and  the  mastery  of 
just  expression.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
(1858)  is  a story  in  hexameters  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  Massachusetts.  To  the 
people  of  New  England  this  poem  has  an  inexpres- 
sible charm  on  account  of  its  historical  associations : 
it  is  a mirror  of  tlie  life  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  story 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  is  told  with  easy  grace. 
The  poet  was  descended  from  the  Priscilla  of  this 
poem,  whose  well-known  question,  ‘ Why  don’t 
you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ? ’ is  the  keynote  of 
the  book.  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn  is  a poem  which 
appeared  in  parts,  in  different  volumes  ( 1863,  1872, 
1874) — its  plan  suggested  evidently  by  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  The  Inn  was  in  Sudbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, famous  a century  ago,  and  the  poet  has 
gathered  there  a company  of  well-known  men  whom 
he  portrays,  and  who  in  turn  tell  stories,  some  of 
which  are  from  Boccaccio  and  other  early  writers, 
and  some  original.  F lower -de- Luce  ( 1867 ),  though 
not  so  famous  as  other  collections,  shows  in  its 
twelve  short  poems  some  of  the  poet’s  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  The  New  England  Tragedies 
(1868),  in  blank  verse,  treats  mainly  of  the  Salem 
witchcraft  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  next  work  was  a complete  and  faithful  trans- 
lation of  the  three  parts  of  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy 
(1867-70).  Christas,  a Mystery,  being  the  gospel 
story  in  blank  verse,  appeared  in  1872.  This  was 
afterwards  printed  with  The  Golden  Legend  and 
The  New  England  Tragedies  consecutively.  Three 
Books  o f Song,  containing  the  conclusion  of  Tales 
of  a Wayside  Inn,  Judas  Maccahceus,  &c.,  was 
published  in  1872  ; Aftermath,  in  1874  ; The  Masque 
of  Pandora,  in  1875.  This  last  volume  contains  a 
poem,  ‘ Morituri  Salutamus,’  written  for  the  fiftietli 
anniversary  of  the  poet’s  graduation  from  college. 
The  occasion,  which  was  noticed  throughout  the 
United  States,  was  most  impressive  and  affecting. 
Keramos  (1878)  and  Ultima  Thide  (1880)  were  the 
last  of  the  long  series.  No  mention  is  made  of 
his  many  contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews. 
Poems  of  Places,  a collection  undei'taken  by  the 
poet  without  too  much  thought  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  reached  31  volumes. 

He  paid  a last  visit  to  Europe  in  1868-69,  and  was 
received  in  England  with  honour  and  love.  The 
greater  and  most  fruitful  part  of  Longfellow’s  life 
was  passed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  whei'e 
he  lived  in  a stately  colonial  house  which  had 
been  the  headquarters  of  Washington  during  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  which  remains  as  he  left  it. 
His  striking  features,  his  full  beard,  and  his 
massive  head,  ci'owned  with  abundant  silvery  hair, 
gave  him  a singularly  noble  look.  He  was  free 
from  the  faults  of  many  literary  men — never 
exhibiting  envy  or  jealousy,  and  preserving  always 
a serenity  and  amiability  that  won  the  hearts  of 
all  who  met  him.  His  relations  with  his  contem- 
poraries— Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
and  Agassiz — were  intimate  and  hearty,  and  the 
literary  society  in  which  he  moved  was  simple 
and  charming. 

He  began  as  a translator,  and  in  many  respects 
his  translations  were  his  best  work.  He  was 


not  a minute  or  methodical  observer,  but  was 
open  to  all  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  his 
verse  has  a general  rather  than  a particular 
truth  in  regard  to  the  external  world.  He  was 
not  a profound  student  of  human  nature,  and 
seldom  throws  any  startling  light  into  its  secret 
rifts  and  contradictions ; but  he  knew  mankind 
in  general,  especially  in  their  tender  fibres,  their 
interior  life  of  alternate  hope  and  depression, 
and  in  all  that  makes  the  delight  of  home.  Of 
modern  poets  he  is  the  one  who  has  best  expressed 
the  feelings  of  natural  men  iii  regard  to  love  and 
maternity,  peace  and  goodwill,  death  and  the 
future  life.  The  wide  gamut  and  perfect  accord  of 
his  sympathies  have  made  him  the  poet  of  the 
people  without  losing  the  regard  and  the  respect 
of  the  cultivated  few.  How  large  a place  he  fills 
can  best  be  estimated  by  considering  the  void  that 
would  be  left  if  the  Voices  of  the  Night,  Evangeline, 
and  Hiawatha,  and  the  long  succession  of  poems 
could  be  blotted  out  from  the  memories  of  men. 
He  did  not  consider  himself  one  of  ‘ the  grand  old 
masters,’  nor  one  of 

the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
In  tlie  corridors  of  Time. 

If  he  was  not  great  among  the  half-dozen  great 
oets,  he  was  among  those  who  have  made  the 
est  use  of  their  talents.  The  faculty  of  full  and 
just,  as  well  as  of  delicate  and  suggestive  expres- 
sion, developed  by  patient  study,  gave  to  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments  a vabre  and  currency  for 
which  greater  men  have  sought  in  vain.  After  all 
deductions  there  remains  a great  and  almost  in- 
comparable treasure  in  his  varied  and  beautiful 
works. 

See  his  Life  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow (3  vols.  1886-87);  and  the  memorial  volume 
published  shortly  after  his  death  by  the  present  writer. 

Long  Firm.  See  Fraud. 

Longford,  an  inland  county  of  Leinster, 
Ireland,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Shannon  and 
on  the  SW.  by  Lough  Ree.  Its  maximum 
length  is  29  miles,  its  maximum  breadth  20. 
Area,  421  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1841)  115,491;  (1861) 
71,694;  (1881)61,009;  (1891)52,647—91  per  cent. 
Roman  Catholics.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
fiat,  and  the  soil  on  the  whole  fertile,  though 
extensive  tracts  of  bog  exist.  Oats  and  potatoes 
are  the  principal  crops  ; 51  per  cent,  of  the  area 
is  permanent  grass.  The  county  is  studded  with 
numerous  small  lakes,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Royal 
Canal.  Marble  of  good  quality  is  found.  Linen 
and  coarse  woollens  are  manufactured,  and  large 
quantities  of  butter  are  made.  The  county  returns 
two  members  to  parliament.  Longford  anciently 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  and  was 
included  in  Henry  II. ’s  grant  to  Hugh  de  Lacy. 
It  was  erected  into  a county  in  1564.  The  an- 
tiquities are  of  much  interest,  the  islands  of  Lough 
Ree  being  especially  rich  in  monastic  remains. — 
Longford,  the  county  town,  on  the  river  Camlin 
and  a branch  of  the  Royal  Canal,  76  miles  NW. 
of  Dublin  by  rail.  Its  best  building  is  the  neM' 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (1840-93).  Pop.  3827. 

Longinus,  Dionysius  Cassius,  a famous  Pla- 
tonic philosopher  and  rhetorician  of  the  3d  century, 
born  at  Emesa  or  at  Athens,  about  213  A.D.  He 
studied  at  Alexandria,  under  Ammonins,  and  he 
himself  taught  rhetoric  in  Athens,  wliere  the 
famous  Porphyry  was  a pupil.  Later  he  settled  at 
Palmyra,  and  became  chief  counsellor  to  the 
celebrated  Queen  Zenobia,  whom  lie  abetted  in  her 
determination  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  For 
this  he  was  beheaded  as  a traitor,  by  command  of 
the  Emperor  Aurelian,  273  A.D.  The  only  work  of 
his  that  remains  is  the  famous  treatise  Peri  Hypsous 
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On  the  Siibliiiie ’),  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  impugned.  There  are  editions  by  Egger  ( 1837 ) 
and  Otto  Jahn  (1867).  See  Vaucher’s  Etudes 
cHtuiucs  sur  le  Traite  da  Sublime  (Geneva,  1854). 

Long  Island,  an  island  which  forms  three 
counties  of  the  state  of  New  York,  hounded  N.  by 
Long  Island  Sound,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  East  River  (spanned  by  the 
Rrooklyn  suspension  bridge).  It  is  115  miles  long, 
and  from  12  to  24  in  widtli,  with  an  area  of  1682 
sq.  m.  On  its  south  shore  is  a series  of  lagoons, 
the  largest  40  miles  long  and  5 or  6 wide.  A line 
of  low  hills  rises  in  the  interior  to  384  feet.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  and  watercourses,  and 
market-gardening  especially  is  carried  on  with 
success — for  the  most  part  by  Germans.  But 
mucli  of  the  island  is  waste  land  or  forest,  and  such 
])opular  watering-places  as  Coney  Island  (q.v.)  are 
])lanted  among  deserts  of  sanil.  Tliere  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  game,  and  the  fisheries  and  oyster- 
lieds  are  very  valuable.  The  island  has  nearly 
100  miles  of  railway.  The  principal  towns  are 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City,  and  Flushing.  Creed- 
moor  (q.v.)  is  the  principal  American  rifle-range. 
Long  Mand  was  the  scene  of  a campaign  in  1776, 
in  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  finally  compelled 
Washington  to  evacuate  the  island.  Pop.  (1870) 
540,648  ; ( 1890)  1,029,097.  See  Ne\y  York. 

Long  Island  Sound,  lying  between  Long 
Island  and  the  mainland  of  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut, is  from  2 to  20  miles  wide,  and  from  75  to 
about  200  feet  in  depth.  It  is  navigated  by  an 
immense  number  of  coasting- vessels  and  steamers, 
and  receives  the  Thames,  Connecticut,  Housatonic, 
and  other  rivers  on  its  northern  shore. 

Long  Island  City,  on  Long  Island,  separated 
from  New  York  city  by  the  East  River  and  from 
Brooklyn  by  the  navigable  Newtown  Creek,  was 
formed  in  1870  from  five  villages.  It  is  a railway 
teiininus,  and  has  some  extensive  manufactories, 
including  oil-refineries,  and  car])et  and  piano  works. 
Poi).  (1880)  17,129;  (1890)30,396. 

Longitndo.  See  Latitude. 

Longland,  William.  See  Langland. 

Longinan.S,  a well-known  linn  of  London 
publishers,  whose  name  has  been  associated  with 
liigh-class  literature  for  five  generations.  Thomas 
Longman  (1699-1755),  descended  from  a line  of 
Bristol  merchants,  was  hound  apprentice  to  John 
Osborne,  bookseller,  Loiubard Street,  whosedaughter 
he  married.  The  earliest  title-page  bearing  the 
imi)rint  of  T.  Longman  is  the  Countess  of 
^loreton’s  Daily  Exercise  (1665).  The  name  of  T. 
Osborne  .also  .appears  on  the  title.  Longman  bought 
the  business  of  William  Taylor,  publisher  of 
liohinsou,  Crusoe,  conducted  in  Paternoster  Row, 
and  in  1726  moved  there,  the  present  site  of 
the  firm.  As  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  the 
lirst  Longman  held  shares  in  many  important  pub- 
lications, sucb  as  Boyle’s  Works,  Ainsworth’s  Latin 
T)ictionury,  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Ephraim  Chambers, 
and  Johnson's  Dictionary.  His  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor Thomas  Longman  (1731-97)  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  Chambers’s  Cyclopcedia.  Under 
Thomas  Norton  Longman  (1771-1842)  the  firm 
reached  a high  point  of  literary  and  commercial  suc- 
cess, and  from  time  to  time  fresh  blood  was  intro- 
<luced  in  the  partners,  Messrs  Hurst,  Rees,  Oi  ine, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Roberts.  When  the  govern- 
ment was  about  to  impose  an  .additional  duty  on 
jjaper,  subsequent  to  that  of  1794,  the  Longman 
firm  u.sed  such  arguments  as  averted  that  calamity. 
At  that  time  the  house  had  nearly  £100,000  sunk 
in  various  schemes.  Lindley  Mui'ray’s  Grammar 
was  a good  pro[)erty,  while  the  firm  had  a literary 
connection  with  AVordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Moore  ( who  received  £3000  for  Lallu  liookk ), 


Sydney  Smith,  and  others.  Byron’s  English  Bards 
was  rejected  because  of  its  severe  handling  of  the 
Lake  poets,  whose  works  were  issued  by  Longman. 
After  Constable’s  (q.v.)  failure  in  1826  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  became  the  property  of  the  firm.  Some 
of  tlie  foremost  authors  of  the  day  Avere  contiibutors 
to  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopa’dia  (1829-46)  in  132 
volumes.  The  next  guiding  spirits  of  the  firm  Avere 
Thomas  Longman  (1804-79),  eldest  son  of  T.  N. 
Longm.an,  Avho  issued  under  his  special  care  a 
beautifully-illustrated  NeAv  Testament,  andWilliam 
Longman  (181.3-77),  the  third  son.  The  latter 
figured  as  an  author  and  historian,  and  printed 
privately  a Six  Weeks'  Tour  in  Switzerland,  con- 
tributed to  the  Alpine  Journal,  Avas  a president 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  Avrote  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  England  (1859),  History  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Edward  III.  (1869),  and  History  of  the 
Three  Cathedrcds  of  St  Paul  (1873).  The  event 
of  this  generation  Avas  the  j)uhlication  in  succes- 
sion of  Macaulay's  Lays  (1842)  and  Essays  (1843), 
and  History.  The  famous  cheque  for  £20,000  paid 
to  Macaulay  ‘on  account’  of  his  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  third  and  fourth  A'olumes  for  the  first  few 
months  (1855)  is  still  preserved.  The  absorption 
of  the  stock-in-trade  and  business  connection  of 
the  Parkers  in  1863  introduced  the  Avorks  of  J. 
S.  Mill,  Froude,  and  Sir  Cornewall  LeAvis.  The 
Traveller's  Library  Avas  an  excellent  cheap  series. 
The  partners  of  the  fifth  generation  are  noAV 
Thomas  Norton  Longman  and  George  Henry 
Longman,  sons  of  Thomas  Longman,  and  Charles 
James  Longman  and  H.  H.  Longman,  sons  of 
William  Longman.  One  of  the  earliest  ventures 
of  this  generation  Avas  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Endy- 
mion,  for  Avhich  they  gave  the  author  £10,000. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  other  Avorks  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  firm  in  1870,  Avhen  they  published 
L^othair.  Since  the  stoppage  of  Fraser's  Magazine 
a sixpenny  m.agazine  has  been  published  by  the 
house — Longmans.  A partner,  Thomas  Brown, 
left  in  1869  £10,000  each  to  the  Booksellers’  Provi- 
dent Retreat  and  Institution,  in  Avhich  the  firm  has 
since  been  much  interested.  In  1890  Rivington’s 
business  and  stock  Avas  bought  by  the  Longmans. 
Rivington’s  Avas  the  only  business  Avhich  exceeded 
that  of  the  Longmans  in  antiquity,  and  by  this 
purchase  a friendly  rivalry  of  over  150  years  came 
to  an  end. 

Long  Parliament,  the  name  by  Avhich  the 
fifth  parliament  summoned  by  Charles  I.  is  knoAvn. 
It  succeeded  the  Short  Parliament,  dissolved  after 
three  Aveeks,  and  met  November  3,  1640.  It  began 
its  Avork  by  reversing  all  the  tyrannical  and  illegal 
.acts  of  the  past  eleven  years,  Avith  the  abolition  of 
the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  and  the 
impeachment  of  Strattbrd;  Avhile  it  secured  itself  by 
an  .act  that  it  could  not  be  dissolved  Avithout  its 
oAvn  consent.  Just  before  Charles  I.’s  trial  it  Avas 
‘ purged  ’ by  Colonel  Pride  of  96  members  displeas- 
ing to  the  army,  and  the  remnant — the  ‘ Rump  ’ — 
continued  to  sit  until  its  members  Avere  turned  out 
by  the  Lord  General  CroniAA'ell,  April  20,  1653. 
The  ‘ Rump  ’ Avas  recalled  by  the  officers  on  the 
failure  of  Richard  CroiuAvell  to  maintain  his 
.authority,  and  of  the  160  members  Avho  had  con- 
tinued to  sit  after  the  king’s  death  about  90 
returned  to  their  seats.  Proving  once  more  dis- 
jdeasing  to  the  army,  they  Avere  again  turned  out 
by  General  Lambert.  They  Avere  restored  amid 
the  dissensions  of  the  officers,  as  the  only  body  in 
the  country  having  any  kind  of  legal  authority, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Ashley  Cooper,  the  members 
ejected  by  ‘ Pride’s  Purge  ’ returned  to  their  seats. 
After  issuing  the  writs  for  a neAv  election  it 
dissolved  itself,  March  16,  1660.  Thus  ended  the 
Long  P.arliament,  which,  tAvice  expelled  and  tAvice 
restored,  had  lasted  for  tAventy  years. 
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Longridge,  a small  manufacturing  town  of 
Lancashire,  6^  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Preston,  on  the 
side  of  the  Longridge  Fell,  which  extends  6^  miles 
NE.  to  the  boundary  of  Yorkshire.  Here  are 
Preston  reservoirs,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  nails,  &c.  Pop.  4101.  See  Tom  C.  Smith, 
History  of  Longridge  (1889). 

Longships.  See  Scilly  Islands. 

Longstreet,  James,  an  American  general, 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  1821,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842,  fought  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in 
1861  entered  the  Confederate  service.  He  took 
)art  in  both  battles  of  Bull  Run,  that  of  Williams- 
>urg,  those  around  Richmond,  and  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  and  the  Wilder- 
ness. Known  to  the  soldiers  as  ‘ Old  Pete,’  he  ‘ was 
■considered  the  hardest  fighter  ’ in  the  Confederate 
service.  He  was  minister  to  Turkey  in  1880-81. 

Longtoil,  a municipal  borough  of  Stafford- 
shire, is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Potteries,  2^  miles  SE.  of  Stoke-up)on-Trent, 
iind  included  within  its  parliamentary  boundary. 
It  was  incoi’porated  as  a municipal  borough  in 
1865,  and  its  municipal  boundaries  were  extended 
in  1883.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  due  to  the 
ananufacture  of  china  and  earthenware,  though 
analting,  brewing,  and  brick-making  are  also 
cairied  on.  Close  by  are  ironworks  and  collieries. 
Pop.  (1851)  15,149; ‘(1881)  18,620;  (1891)  34,327. 

Longueuil,  Barony  of.  See  Le  Moyne. 

Loiigueville,  Duchess  of  (1619-79),  the  soul 
•of  the  Fronde  (q.v. ). 

Longwood.  See  St  Helena. 

Loilgwy,  a small  town  and  fortress  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  French  department  of  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle,  18  miles  WSW.  of  Luxemburg.  The 
fortress  capitulated  to  the  Prussians  in  1792,  1815, 
and  1871.  Pop.  5605. 

Ldnnrot,  Eli.\s,  a great  Finnish  scholar  and 
folklorist,  was  born  at  Sammatti  in  Nyland,  9th 
April  1802.  He  studied  medicine,  and  practised 
for  twenty  years  in  Kajana,  but  in  1853  on  Castren’s 
■tleath  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Finnish  at  Helsing- 
fors, from  the  duties  of  which  he  retired  in  1862. 
He  helped  to  found  the  Finnish  Literary  Society 
at  Helsingfors  in  1831,  and  made  throughout  his 
life  journeys  through  the  whole  of  Finland,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Lapland,  Russia,  and 
■Sweden,'  in  order  to  collect  the  remains  of  poetry 
and  tradition  lingering  among  the  people.  The 
first  fruit  of  these  inquiries  was  a collection  of 
more  or  less  ancient  Finnish  folk-songs,  Kantele 
■(1829-31),  after  which  followed  in  1835  the  great 
■epic  of  the  Kalevala.  His  Kanteletar  ( 1840 ) was 
a collection  of  lyrical  folk-poetry ; Sanalasknja 
■(1842),  of  proverbs;  Arwoituksia  (1844;  2d  ed., 
much  enlarged,  1861 ),  of  riddles.  No  less  important 
were  the  contributions  to  Finnish  philology  which 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  popular  dialects 
enabled  him  to  make.  His  latest  work  was  the 
"leat  Finnish  Dictionary  (2  vols.  1866-80).  He 
■died  at  his  native  place,  19th  March  1884. 

Lons-le-Sauiliei*,  capital  of  the  French  de- 
partment of  the  Jura,  stands  in  a basin  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  surrounded  with  vine-clad  hills,  42 
miles  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  ChMon-sur-SaOne.  It 
was  founded  in  the  4th  century,  when  its  salt- 
springs  were  discovered  ; tliese  are  still  in  use  for 
bathing,  and  salt  is  manufactured  from  them. 
Melons,  white  wine,  and  mathematical  instruments 
are  produced.  Pop.  (1872)  10,628;  (1891)12,427. 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the  Marseillaise, 
Y'as  born  here. 

Loo,  a round  game  at  cards,  formerly  called 
lanterloo.  About  five  players  make  the  best 
game.  Each  puts  down  a stake  to  form  a pool ; 


the  dealer  stakes  double.  Three  cards  are  dealt 
to  each  player  as  at  whist,  and  an  extra  hand, 
called  miss.  The  top  card  of  the  stock  is  then 
turned  up  for  trumps.  Each  player  in  rotation 
looks  at  his  hand,  and  declares  whether  he  will 
play,  resign,  or  take  miss.  If  he  takes  miss  he 
must  play  it.  The  declared  players  play  one  card 
each  in  rotation,  the  cards  thus  played  forming  a 
trick.  The  highest  whist  card  wins,  or  if  trumped, 
the  highest  trump.  The  winner  of  a trick  leads 
to  the  next.  The  cards  played  remain  face  up- 
wards before  the  players.  If  the  leader  holds  ace 
of  trumps  (or  king  when  ace  is  turned  up),  he 
must  lead  it ; if  he  has  two  trumps,  he  must  lead 
one.  He  is  not  obliged  to  lead  tlie  liighest,  unless 

[a]  it  is  the  ace  (or  kin",  ace  being  turned);  or 

(b)  there  are  only  two  declared  players.  Subse- 
quent players  must  follow  suit,  and  must  head 
the  trick  if  able.  If  not  able  to  follow  suit,  and 
holding  a trump,  they  must  head  the  trick  by 
trumping.  The  winner  of  the  first  trick  must  lead 
a trump  if  able.  In  other  respects  the  play  is  as 
at  whist.  The  winners  of  the  tricks  divide  the 
pool,  one-third  for  each  trick.  If  only  one  declares 
to  play,  the  dealer  plays  miss  for  the  pool ; tricks 
won  by  miss  remaining  in  to  augment  the  next 
pool.  If  only  the  dealer  declares  to  play,  he  takes 
the  pool.  If  each  declared  player  wins  a trick  it 
is  a single,  and  a fresh  pool  is  staked  as  before,  the 
deal  passing  to  the  left  of  the  previous  dealer. 
If  any  declared  player  fails  to  win  a trick,  he  is 
looed  the  amount  in  the  pool ; the  player  who  now 
deals  puts  in  a single  stake,  no  one  else  contribut- 
ing. It  is  advisable  to  fix  a limit  beyond  which  a 
player  cannot  be  looed.  If  there  is  more  in  the 
pool,  the  player  is  only  looed  up  to  the  limit. 
There  are  no  recognised  laws  of  loo.  The  Blen- 
heim Club,  for  many  years  the  best  authority  on 
loo,  issued  laws  for  me  use  of  rhe  members.  These 
laws  are  republished  in  Round  Games  at  Cards 
(De  La  Rue  & Co.). 

Loo,  The.  See  Apeldorn. 

LoocllOO  (otherwise  Liukiu  or  Riu  Kiu),  a 
group  of  thirty-seven  islands,  of  which  the  most 
considerable  are  Oshima  and  Okinawa.  The 
islands  extend  at  irregular  intervals  in  a south- 
■westerly  direction  from  Kyushu  in  Japan,  and 
form  the  'prefecture  of  Okinawa  in  that  empire. 
Their  aggregate  area  is  1863  sq.  m.,  and  the 
population  amounts  to  only  160,000.  Linguist- 
ically and  ethnically  the  Loochooans  are  almost 
identical  with  other  Japanese,  and  their  manners, 
customs,  and  religious  observances  (Shintoist)  bear 
a close  affinity.  They  were  formerly  subject  to 
the  lord  of  Satsuma,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute, 
having  been  completely  subjected  in  1609.  China 
has  made  a claim  upon  the  islands,  which  she 
still  holds  in  reserve,  but  they  are  essentially 
Japanese  soil.  The  men  do  not  shave  the  hair 
like  the  Japanese  ; they  pin  it  on  the  crown  of  the 
liead,  with  a star  in  front.  The  women  tattoo 
their  hands.  The  streets  are  paved  with  stone, 
and  stone  walls  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  giving 
the  streets  a ilesolate  appearance,  enclose  the 
houses,  which  are  similar  in  structure  and  arrange- 
ments to  Japanese  houses ; the  tiles  used  for 
roofing,  however,  are  not  black,  but  red  in  colour. 
There  are  no  shops  in  Loochoo,  only  a market-place 
in  each  town.  The  food  of  the  people  consists 
principally  of  sweet  potatoes,  pork,  and  fish,  a 
pig  being  usually  kept  by  each  family.  Oshima 
poss'^sses  a good  harbour,  but  Nafa,  the  port  of 
Shinri,  capital  of  Okinawa,  is  an  unsafe  anchorage. 
Sugar  is  largely  raised,  also  the  sago-palm,  and  an 
aromatic  variety  of  orange  ; the  cocoa-nut  palms 
do  not  seem  to  yield  fruit.  A small  breed  of  ponies 
is  found  on  the  islands. 
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Loofah,  Egyptian.  Under  this  name  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  fruit  of  one  or  two  species  of 
Luff  a (nat.  ord.  Cucurbitaceie ) is  sold  in  England 
for  use  as  a bath-sponge  or  flesh-rubber.  There  are 
about  ten  species  of  the  genus  known,  but  the 
‘towel  gourd,’  as  this  bath-sponge  is  sometimes 
called,  appears  to  be  obtained  chieHy  from  L. 
cegyptiaca.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fruit  of  L. 
acutangula  yields  a similar  network  of  fibres,  and 
it  is  there  used  as  a sponge  or  dishcloth.  The 
fibrous  portion  of  these  gourds  is  also  worked  up 
into  basKets  and  small  ornamental  articles. 
Looking-glass.  See  Mirror. 

Lookout  Uloillltaill,  a ridge  e.Ktending  from 
near  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee,  across  the  north- 
west corner  of  Georgia,  and  into  Alabama,  and 
rising  to  1600  feet  above  the  Tennessee  River.  It 
was  carried  by  General  Hooker  in  the  battle  of 
24th  November  1863. 

Loom.  See  Weaving. 

Loomis,  Elias,  an  American  physicist,  was 
born  at  Willington,  Connecticut,  7th  August  1811, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1830,  and  was  tutor  there  in 
1833-36.  After  a year’s  study  in  Paris  he  was 
professor  (1837-44)  of  Mathematics  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio,  of  Natural  Philosophy 
(1844-60)  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  (from  I860)  at 
Yale.  He  died  15tli  August  i889.  Professor 
Loomis  devoted  much  of  liis  time  to  original 
research,  was  the  author  of  over  a hundred  scientific 
treatises,  and  publislied  a series  of  text-books  on 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
meteorology,  of  which  more  than  500,000  copies 
were  sold. 

Loon,  or  Loom.  See  Diver. 

Loosestrife.  See  Lythrace^. 

Lope  de  Vega.  See  Vega. 

Lopez.  See  Paraguay. 

Lopliobranchii.  See  Bony  Fishes. 

Lofiinat  (Eriohotrga  Japonica),  an  esteemed 
Chinese  and  Jajianese  fruit,  of  the  natural  order 
Rosaceie,  sub-order  Rosese,  and  of  a genus  closely 
allied  to  Mespilus  (Medlar).  It  bas  been  intro- 
duced into  Australia  and  is  now  abundant  there. 
The  tree  or  shrub  wbich  produces  it  attains  a 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  but  in  cultivation  is  seldom 
allow'ed  to  exceed  12  feet.  It  is  a beautiful  ev^er- 
green,  with  large  oblong  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
white  flowers  in  terminal  woolly  panicles,  having  a 
fragrance  like  that  of  hawthorn-blossom  ; the  fruit 
is  downy,  oval,  or  pear-shaped,  yellow,  and  about 
the  size  of  a large  gooseberry.  The  seeds  have  an 
agreeable  flavour  which  they  impart  to  tarts.  The 
loquat  lives  in  the  open  air  in  th^  south  of 
England,  and  produces  fruit ; but  a warmer  climate 
is  required  for  fruit  of  fine  quality.  It  is  hardy 
about  London  and  southward  in  England.  Itiuay 
be  grafted  on  any  species  of  Mespilus. 
Loranthaceie.  See  Mistletoe. 

Lorca,  a town  of  Spain,  36  miles  SW.  of  Murcia. 
The  gloomy  and  decayed  Moorish  part  of  the  town 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  crowned 
by  a fortified  castle,  whilst  the  modern  town  spreads 
out  on  the  fertile  plain  at  its  foot.  Here  are  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  and  lead-smelting  works,  and 
manufactures  of  cloth,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
silver  and  sulphur  mines,  &c.  Pop.  (1884)  28,422. 

Lord  (A  .S.  hlaford ; from  hlaf,  ‘loaf,’  and, 
probably,  weard,  ‘keeper,’  ‘master’ — i.e.  master 
of  the  house),  a title  given  in  Great  Britain  to 
persons  noble  by  birth  or  by  creation.  Peers  of  the 
realm  are  so  styled,  including  such  arclibishops  or 
bishops  as  are  members  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  wbo 
are  Lords  Spiritual.  By  courtesy,  the  title  Lord 


is  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquises,  and 
earls,  prefixed  to  an  inferior  title  of  the  peerage, 
and  to  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises, 
prefixed  to  their  Christian  name  and  surname  ( see 
Courtesy  Titles).  The  following  persons,  amongst 
others,  bear  the  title  Lord  in  virtue  of  their  employ- 
ments— tlie  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  High 
Constable,  Lord  High  Almoner,  Lord  High  Steward, 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  Lords  in  Waiting, 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  Lords  Justices,  the  Lord 
Chief-justice,  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  York, 
and  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Provosts  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  (see  .special  articles  on 
Treasury,  Justice,  Mayor,  &c.).  The  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary  in  Scotland 
have  the  title  ‘ Lord  ’ prefixed  to  their  surname  or 
some  territorial  designation  assumed  by  them  ; and 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  judges  are  addressed 
as  ‘My  Lord’  when  presiding  in  court.  See  Ad- 
dress (Forms  OF),  Nobility,  and  Parliament. 

Lord  Howe  Islands,  a main  island,  5 sip  m. 
in  extent,  with  some  small  islets,  lying  in  the 
Pacific  in  31°  33'  S.  lat.  and  159°  5'  E.  long.,  300 
miles  E.  of  Port  Macquarie  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Ball  in  1788, 
colonised  in  1840,  and  is  attached  administratively 
to  New  South  Wales.  The  flora  is  very  rich, 
banj'an-trees  being  particularly  conspicuous.  The 
surrounding  waters  are  full  of  fish.  The  island 
consists  of  three  volcanic  ridges,  vising  to  2840  feet, 
and  is  crescentic  in  shape.  Pop.  ( 1859)  300;  (1895) 
60. — A group  of  the  Solomon  Islands  bears  the 
same  name  ; and  a Lord  Howe’s  Island  is  one  of 
the  Society  Isles. 

Lord-lieutenant  of  a County,  a per- 
manent provincial  governor  appointed  by  tbe  sove- 
reign by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal.  The  office  in 
England  arose  from  the  occasional  commissions  of 
array  issued  by  the  crown  in  times  of  danger  or 
disturbance,  requiring  experienced  persons  to  muster 
the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  to  which  the  commis- 
sioners were  sent,  and  set  them  in  military  order. 
The  riglit  of  the  crown  to  issue  such  commissions 
was  denied  by  the  Long  Parliament,  this  question 
proving  the  immediate  cause  of  the  breach  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjects.  Their  legality  was 
established  at  the  Restoration  by  a declaratory  act. 
The  lord-lieutenant,  who  is  usually  a peer  or  other 
large  land-owner,  as  a rule  is  also  the  Gustos  Eotu- 
loruni  (q.v. ).  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy, 
and  is  the  chief  executive  authority.  Under  him, 
and  of  his  appointing,  are  permanent  deputy- 
lieutenants.  He  recommends  qualified  persons  for 
the  oflice  of  justice  of  the  peace.  Militia  jurisdic- 
tion formerly  belonged  to  him,  but  is  now  re- 
invested in  the  crown  in  1871  (see  County ). 

Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  viceroy 
or  deputy  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  government 
of  Ireland  is  nominally  committed.  The  office  has 
existed  from  a remote  period,  the  apjiointment 
having  been  made  under  ditt'erent  designations. 
The  powers  of  the  lord-deputy,  as  the  viceroy  was 
frequently  called,  were  in  early  times  very  exten- 
sive, almost  regal.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  the  loro-lieutenant  resided  little  in  Ireland, 
visiting  it  onlj’’  once  in  two  years,  to  hold  the 
session  of  parliament.  Some  lords-lieutenant  never 
went  to  Ireland  at  all,  and  occasionally,  instead  of 
a viceroy,  lords  justices  ( see  Ju.stices,  Lord.s  ) were 
appointed.  Since  the  Union  the  lord -lieutenant  has 
constantly  resided  in  Dublin. 

The  lord-lieutenant  is  appointed  under  the  Great 
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Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  bears  the  sword 
of  state  as  the  symbol  of  his  viceregal  office.  He 
has  the  assistance  of  a privy-council,  at  present 
consisting  of  fifty-five  members,  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  and  of  officers  of  state.  He  is  commis- 
sioned to  keep  the  peace  and  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Ireland,  and  to  see  that  justice  is  impartially 
administered.  He  has  the  control  of  the  police, 
and  may  issue  orders  to  the  general  commanding 
the  troops  for  the  support  of  the  civil  authority, 
the  protection  of  the  public,  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  He 
is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St  Patrick,  and 
may  himself  confer  simple  knighthood  ; and,  pre- 
vious to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  had  the  disposal  of  much  preferment,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  patronage  of  the  country. 
The  granting  of  money,  lands,  and  pensions,  of 
all  titles  of  honour  except  simple  knighthood,  the 
appointment  of  privy-councillors,  judges,  law- 
officers,  and  governors  of  forts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  military  commissions  are  reserved  to  the 
sovereign,  acting,  however,  on  the  lord-lieutenant’s 
advice  and  recommendation.  In  recent  years, 
more  especially  since  his  chief-secretary  has  been 
a member  of  the  cabinet,  the  position  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  has  become  little  more  than  an  ‘ orna- 
mental ’ one ; and  the  abolition  of  the  office  is 
now  contemplated.  A memorial  signed  by  almost 
all  the  Irish  peers  was  presented  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  1889  praying  for  such  abolition,  which 
had  been  actually  arranged  for,  as  long  ago  as 
1848,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Clarendon  hav- 
ing accepted  office  in  that  year  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  be  the  last  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  On  the  occasional  or  temporary 
absence  from  Ireland  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
lords  justices  are  appointed,  who  are  usually  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces.  The  salary  is  £20,000, 
with  a residence  in  Dublin  Castle,  as  well 
as  one  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  His  tenure  of  office 
depends  on  that  of  the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  By  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  chap.  7,  a Roman 
Catholic  is  ineligible  for  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
Ireland.  There  "liave  been  over  thirty-five  idrds- 
lieutenant  since  the  Union. 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  a title  borne  by  a race  of 
chiefs  who  ruled  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland 
with  almost  regal  authority.  They  were  descended 
from  Somerled  the  Lord  of  Argyll,  on  whom  David 
I.,  having  in  1135  expelled  the  Norwegians  from 
Arran  and  Bute,  conferred  these  islands.  After- 
wards, however,  he  quarrelled  with  Malcolm  IV., 
and  with  a powerful  force  sailed  up  the  Clyde,  and, 
near  Renfrew,  encountering  the  royal  army  under 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  was  defeated  and 
killed,  1164.  His  three  sons,  Dugal,  Angus,  and 
Reginald,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Olaf  the  Red,  the  Norwegian  king  of  the  Isles,  in- 
herited the  south  isles  along  with  a share  of  his 
mainland  possessions.  One  of  his  grandsons  left  a 
daughter  and  heiress,  married  to  Alexander,  son 
and  heir  of  Walter,  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who 
in  her  right  obtained  the  isle  of  Bute.  Somerled’s 
sons  alternately  sided  with  the  Norwegians  and 
the  Scots  in  their  contests  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Western  Isles,  which  repe.atedly  changed 
masters.  But  after  the  defeat  of  Haco,  his  suc- 
cessor in  1266  ceded  all  the  Western  Islands  to 
Scotland,  on  condition  that  a certain  annual  sum 
should  be  paid  to  Norway.  Henceforward  the 
descendants  of  Somerled  held  their  possessions  as 
vassals  of  the  Scottish  crown.  They  were  repre- 
sented at  this  time  by  three  great  nobles — the  Lord 
of  Lorn,  who  in  the  war  of  independence  took 
part  Avith  Comyn  and  Baliol,  Angus  of  Isla,  and 
Allan  of  the  North  Isles,  Avho  supported  the  claims 
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of  Bruce.  Angus  fought  at  Bannockburn,  and  it 
is  said  that  Bruce,  when  he  was  about  to  bring 
up  the  reserve,  addressed  him  in  words  adopted  as 
a motto  by  some  of  his  descendants,  ‘ My  trust  is 
constant  in  thee.’  John,  his  son  and  heir,  joined 
the  party  of  Edward  Baliol,  but  he  W'as  ultimately 
pardoned  by  David  II.,  and  confirmed  in  his  posses- 
sions. By  ins  first  marriage  he  obtained  the  isles 
of  Uist,  Barra,  Eigg,  and  Rum,  and  assumed  hence- 
forth the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles.  He  married, 
secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert,  High 
Steward  of  Scotland  {afterwards  Robert  II.),  Avho 
bore  him  three  sons.  Donald  the  eldest,  second 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  right  of  his  Avife  claimed 
the  earldom  of  Ross  in  opposition  to  the  Regent 
Albany,  and  in  attempting  to  make  good  that 
claim  he  fought  in  1411  the  celebrated  battle  of 
HarlaAv.  His  son  Alexander,  third  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  Avas  alloAved  by  James  I.  to  inherit  the 
earldom  of  Ross  from  his  mother ; but  notAvith- 
standing  he  took  up  arms  against  the  king,  AA'asted 
the  croAvn-lands  near  Inverness,  and  burned  that 
toAvn.  James  promptly  attacked  and  routed  the 
rebels,  and  their  leader  Avas  fain  to  throAv  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.  He  presented  him- 
self before  the  king  in  the  church  of  Holyrood, 
clothed  only  in  his  shirt  and  draAAWs,  and  hold- 
ing his  unsheathed  sAvord  by  the  point,  and  fall- 
ing upon  his  knees,  surrendered  his  sAvord  and 
implored  the  royal  clemency.  His  life  Avas  spared, 
but  he  Avas  impiisoned  for  tAvo  years  at  Tantallon. 
During  the  minority  of  Janies  11.  he  held  the 
important  office  of  justiciar  of  Scotland  north  of 
the  Forth.  In  1445  he  entered  into  a secret  and 
treasonable  league  Avith  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and 
CraAvford,  but  died  at  his  castle  of  DingAvall  before 
any  overt  acts  of  rebellion  had  been  committed. 
His  eldest  son  John  succeeded  to  his  titles  and 
estates,  and  carried  on  similar  insurrectionary 
proceedings.  But  after  the  murder  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  by  James  11.  he  took  fright,  and 
entreated  the  forgiveness  of  the  king,  Avhiclt 
Avith  some  hesitation  Avas  granted  to  him,  and 
he  Avas  marie  one  of  tlie  Avardens  of  the  Marches. 
After  the  death  of  James  II.,  the  earl,  along  Avith 
the  exiled  Douglases,  entered  into  a treasonable 
league  Avith  EdAvard  IV.  of  England  for  the  con- 
quest and  partition  of  Scotland,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  His  estates  Avere  in  conse- 
quence forfeited,  but  on  his  submission  he  Avas 
restored  to  the  lordship  of  the  Isles ; the  earl- 
dom of  Ross  Avas  annexed  to  the  croAvn.  In 
his  old  age  his  nepheAv  and  heir,  apparently 
Avith  his  approbation,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals 
endeavoured  to  recover  possession  of  that  earldom. 
James  IV.,  Avho  at  this  time  filled  the  throne, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  break  up 
that  confederacy  of  the  islanders,  AA’hich  had 
proved  so  troublesome  to  the  peace  of  the  country  ; 
and  in  the  parliament  of  May  1493  John,  fourth 
and  last  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Avas  forfeited  and 
deprived  of  title  and  estates.  He  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Paisley,  and  dying  about  1498,  Avas 
buried  beside  his  ancestor  Robert  II.  In  1540  the 
Lordship  of  tlie  Isles  Avas  annexed  to  the  Scottish 
croAvn,  .and  from  it  the  Prince  of  Wales  derives  one 
of  his  titles.  See  A.  Mackenzie’s  History  of  the 
Macdonalds  and  Lords  of  the  Isles  (\iw.  1882). 

Lord$-aii<1-Ladies,  a popular  name  for  the 
common  Arum  (q.v.). 

Lord’s  Day.  See  Sabbath. 

Lord’s  Supper,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  called  from  its  being  instituted 
at  supper  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  receives  also 
the  names  of  Eucharist  and  Communion.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Quakers,  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, however  different  their  vieAvs  as  to  its  nature, 
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agree  in  celebrating  it  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rites  of  religion.  The  present  article  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  admit  more  or 
less  the  idea  of  a historical  development  of  the 
doctrines  connected  with  the  Lord’s  Supper ; the 
views  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  hold  that  the 
doctrines  of  their  church  on  the  subject  were 
delivered  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  and  have 
from  the  first  centuries  been  taught  in  substance  in 
the  church,  will  be  found  under  Transubstantia- 
TION. 

The  circumstances  of  sorrow  amid  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  crown- 
ing work  of  Jesus,  His  death,  had,  at  the  very 
outset,  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  early 
church.  We  have  four  accounts  of  the  institution, 
one  from  each  of  three  evangelists,  and  one  from 
St  Paul  ( 1 Cor.  x. , xi. ) : and  those  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  see  in  John  vi. 
an  allusion  to  the  Eucharist.  Not  only  was  the 
solemnity,  in  conformity  with  the  original  institu- 
tion, repeated  daily  in  conjunction  with  the  so- 
called  ‘ Love- feasts  ’ (Agapw,  q.v. ),  and  retained  as 
a separate  rite  when  these  feasts  were  set  aside,  but 
at  a very  early  period  it  was  believed  to  possess  a 
peculiar  efficacy,  and  soon  ideas  of  the  wonderful 
and  mystical  became  associatetl  with  it.  The  Lord’s 
fSupper  was  celebrated  on  every  important  occasion 
of  life — as  when  entering  on  marriage — or  to 
commemorate  departed  friends  and  martyrs ; to 
those  that  could  not  he  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  congregation,  such  as  prisoners  and  sick 
persons,  the  indispensable  food  of  heaven  was 
carried  by  the  deacons,  and  in  some  churches  the 
communicants  took  part  of  the  materials  of  the 
feast  home  with  them,  that  they  might  welcome 
the  gift  of  a new  day  with  consecrated  food. 
Heathens  and  unworthy  persons,  and  Catechumens 
{ q.  V. ) also,  were  excluded  from  this  holy  mystery. 
As  early  as  the  2d  century,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Irenjeus  advance  the  opinion  that  the  mere 
bread  and  wine  become,  in  the  Eucharist,  some- 
thing higher — the  earthly,  sometliing  heavenly — 
without,  however,  ceasing  to  be  bread  and  wine. 
Tlu)ugh  these  views  were  opposed  by  some  eminent 
individual  Christian  teachers,  such  as  Origen,  who 
took  a figurative  conception  of  tlie  sacrament,  and 
depreciated  its  efficacy,  yet  both  among  the  people 
and  in  the  ritual  of  the  church,  more  particularly 
after  the  4th  century,  the  miraculous  or  suiter- 
natural  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  gained  ground. 
After  the  3d  century  the  office  of  presenting  the 
bread  and  wine  came  to  be  confined  to  the  ministers 
or  priests.  This  practice  arose  from,  and  in  turn 
strengthened,  the  notion  which  was  gaining  ground, 
that  in  this  act  of  presentation  by  the  priest  a 
sacrifice,  similar  to  tliat  once  offered  up  in  the 
death  of  Clirist,  though  bloodless,  was  ever  anew 
presented  to  God.  This  still  deepened  the  feeling 
of  mysterious  significauce  and  importance  with 
which  the  rite  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  viewed, 
and  led  to  that  gradually  increasing  splendour  of 
celebration  which  under  Gregory  the  Great  took 
the  form  of  the  mass.  See  Liturgy. 

Eor  a long  time  there  was  no  formal  declaration 
of  the  mind  of  the  church  on  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  At  length,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  9th  century,  a discussion  on  the  point  was 
raised  by  the  Abbot  of  Corvei,  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus,  and  Ratramnus,  a learned  monk  of  the 
same  convent ; they  exchanged  several  violent  con- 
troversial writings,  De  Sanguine  et  Corpore  Domini, 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  took 
jiart  in  the  discussion.  Paschasius  maintained 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are,  in  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, transformed  by  the  omnipotence  of  God  into 
that  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  once  born  of 
Mary,  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  raised  from  the  dead. 


According  to  this  conception  nothing  remains  of 
the  bread  and  wine  but  the  outward  form,  the 
taste,  and  the  smell ; while  Ratramnus  would  not 
allow  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine  themselves,  but  granted  that  an  actual  trans- 
formation of  their  power  and  efficacy  takes  place. 
The  greater  accordance  of  the  first  view  with  the 
credulity  of  the  age,  its  love  of  the  wonderful  and 
magical,  as  well  as  with  the  natural  desire  for  the 
utmost  possible  nearness  to  Christ,  in  order  to  be 
unfailingly  saved  by  Him,  and  the  apparently 
logical  character  of  the  inference  that,  where  the 
power,  according  to  universal  admission,  was 
changed,  there  must  be  a change  also  of  the  sub- 
stance— all  these  concurring  influences  brought  it 
about  that,  when  the  views  of  Ratramnus  Avere 
in  substance  revived  by  Berengarius,  Canon  of 
Tours,  in  opposition  to  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Cardinal  Humbert,  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
triumphed,  and  was  officially  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Rome  in  1079.  In  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council  at  Rome  (1215),  under  Innocent  III., 
Transubstantiation  was  declared  to  be  an  article 
of  faith  ; and  it  has  continued  to  be  so  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  present  day.  The 
Greek  Catholic  Church  sanctioned  the  same  view 
of  Transubstantiation  at  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
1672.  For  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites,  see  Huss. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  again  raised 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
Lutheran  Church  rejected  from  the  first  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  as  well  as  of  the 
mass — i.e.  the  constant  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — and  merely  taught  that,  through  the  power 
of  God,  and  in  a way  not  to  he  explained,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in,  with,  and  under 
the  unchanged  bread  and  wine  ( ‘ Consubstantia- 
tion  ’).  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it  was  laid 
down  by  Zwingli  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a mere 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  a pro- 
fession of  belonging  to  His  church,  the  bread  and 
wine  being  only  symbols  : a view  which  is  adopted 
in  substance  by  Socinians  and  Arminians.  Luther 
bitterly  opposed  the  symbolical  view,  especially 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  career ; Zwingli’s 
doctiine  was  more  repugnant  to  him  than  the  deeper 
and  more  mystic  Catholic  doctrine. 

Calvin  sought  to  strike  a middle  course,  which 
has  been  substantially  followed  by  the  Reformed 
Churches.  According  to  him,  the  body  of  Christ  is 
not  actually  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
he  also  holds  to  be  mere  symbols.  But  the  ‘ faith- 
ful ’ receiver  is,  at  the  moment  of  partaking, 
brought  into  union  with  Christ,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  receives  of  that 
heavenly  power  ( efficacy ) which  is  always  emanat- 
ing from  His  glorified  body  in  heaven.  Melanch- 
thon,  in  this  controversy,  was  inclined  to  the 
views  of  Calvin  ; but  he  thought  a union  might  be 
effected  by  adopting  the  declaration  that  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  ‘truly  and  really’  present  (not 
merely  in  faith ).  The  endeavours  of  Melanchthon 
and  ins  party,  by  arbitrary  alterations  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  other  means,  to  effect 
a public  reconciliation  only  served  to  rouse  among 
the  partisans  of  Luther  a furious  theological  storm, 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  views 
of  Luther,  and  the  final  separation  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches. 

The  whole  controversy  relates  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper;  for  it  was  agreed  on  ,all  hands 
that  they  are  present  in  some  way.  The  Reformed 
theologians  argued  that  presence  is  a relative  term, 
opposed  not  to  distance,  but  to  absence ; and  that 
presence,  in  this  case,  does  not  mean  local  near- 
ness, but  presence  in  efficacy.  Here  they  parted 
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company  both  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
with  the  Lutherans.  They  were  willing  to  call  this 
presence  ‘real’  (‘if  they  want  words,’  as  Zwingli 
said),  meaning  true  and  efficacious,  but  they  would 
not  admit  corporal  or  essential  presence.  But  while 
the  Reformed  Churches  were  at  one  in  holding  that 
by  receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  meant 
receiving  their  virtue  and  efficacy,  there  is  some 
difference  in  their  way  of  expressing  what  that 
efficacy  is.  Some  said  it  was  their  efficacy  as 
broken  and  shed — i.e.  their  sacrificial  efficacy; 
others,  in  addition  to  this,  speak  of  a mysterious 
supernatural  efficacy  flowing  from  the  glorified 
body  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  Reformed  Churches,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  their  Confessions  on  this  point  were 
mostly' formed  for  the  express  piirpose  of  compro-' 
mise,  to  avoid  a breach  with  the  Lutherans.  Hence 
the  language  of  these  Confessions  contains  more  of 
the  mystical  element  than  the  framers  of  them 
seem,  in  other  parts  of  their  writings,  to  favour. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Anglican  Confessions, 
which  were  framed  under  different  circumstances, 
lean  more  to  the  symbolical  view  of  Zwingli  than 
do  those  of  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  after  laying  down  that,  ‘ to 
such  as  with  faith  receive  the  same,  it  is  a partak- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ,’  repudiate  the  notion 
of  Transubstantiation,  and  add,  ‘ The  body  of 
Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And 
the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith.’  The  Anglican 
Church  is  divided  on  this,  as  on  several  kindred 
topics,  into  two  parties  : with  one  the  symbolical 
view  of  the  rite  is  predominant ; the  other  party 
reprobate  this  view  as  ‘low,’  and  maintain  an 
objective  ‘ mystical  presence  ’ of  the  thing  signified, 
along  with  the  sign.  The  view  of  the  latter  party 
as  to  the  sacriKcial  nature  of  the  Sacrament 
approaches  very  closely  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  For  the  various  points  of  diffei’ence 
amongst  Anglicans  as  to  vestments,  the  eastward 
position,  &c.,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  books 
cited  below.  In  the  Mackonochie  case  (1869)  it 
was  decided  that  the  celebrant  had  no  right  to 
kneel  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  ; in  the 
Purchas  case  (1871),  that  he  had  no  right  to  adopt 
the  eastward  position. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  adopted  substantially 
the  views  of  Calvin.  The  words  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  are : ‘ That  doctrine  which 
maintains  a change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood 
(commonly  called  Transubstantiation)  by  conse- 
cration of  a priest,  or  by  any  other  way,  is  repug- 
nant not  to  Scripture  alone,  but  even  to  common 
sense  and  reason.  . . . Worthy  receivers,  out- 
wardly partaking  of  the  visible  elements  in  tliis 
sacrament,  do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith,  really 
and  indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corpoi'ally,  but 
spiritually,  receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified, 
and  all  benefits  of  His  death  : the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  being  then  not  corporally  or  carnally  in, 
with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine  ; yet  as  really, 
but  spiritually,  present  to  the  faith  of  believers  in 
tliat  ordinance  as  the  elements  themselves  are  to 
their  outward  senses.  ’ But  the  tendency  is  nowa- 
days to  regard  the  rite  in  its  commemorative 
character,  and  the  signs  as  means  of  working  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings  subjectively,  rather  than  as 
the  vehicle  of  any  objective,  mystically  operating 
grace. 

This  variety  of  dogmatical  opinion  as  to  the 
Eucharist  naturally  gave  rise  to  variety  in  the  cere- 
monials of  its  observance.  The  Catholic  notion  of  a 
mysterious  transformation  produced  the  dread  of 
allowing  any  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  drop,  and 

led  to  the  substitution  of  wafers  ( hostioe,  ohlatai ) for 
the  breaking  of  bi  ead.  The  doctrine  of  the  ‘ real 
union,’  which  declares  that  in  the  bread  as  well  as 
in  tbe  wine,  in  each  singly  and  by  itself,  Christ 
entire  is  present  and  tasted — a doctrine  which  was 
attested  by  wafers  visibly  bleeding — caused  the  cup 
to  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  laity  and  non- 
officiating priests  ( see  Liturgy  ) ; this  practice  was 
first  authoritatively  sanctioned  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  1415.  All  the  Reformed  Churches 
restored  the  cup  : in  the  Greek  Church  it  had  never 
been  given.  From  the  same  feeling  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  Eucharist  the  communion  of  children 
gradually  came,  after  the  12th  century,  to  be  dis- 
continued : the  Greek  Church  alone  admits  the 
practice.  Grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  Transnb- 
stantiation,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
hold  the  ‘ elevation  of  the  host  ’ ( hostia,  ‘ victim  or 
sacrifice’)  to  be  a symbol  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
from  the  state  of  humiliation  : connected  with  this 
is  the  ‘adoration  of  the  host,’  and  the  carrying  it 
about  in  solemn  procession.  The  use  of  leavened 
bread  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  unleavened  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  of  water  mixed 
with  Avine  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Churches,  and  of  unmixed  AA’ine  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  magnified  into  importance  by  symbolical 
explanations,  haA'e  given  occasion  to  the  hottest 
conti'oversies.  The  greater  part  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  agree  in  breaking  the  bread  and  letting 
the  communicants  take  it  Avith  the  hand  (not  Avith 
the  mouth ) ; and  this  practice  is  oAving  to  the 
original  tendency  of  those  Churches  to  the  sym- 
bolical conception  of  the  Eucharist,  in  Avhich  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
wine  are  essential  elements. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  early  Christians 
celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  daily,  but  a Aveekly 
celebration — originally  in  the  evening  along  Avitli 
the  agapee — is  more  probable.  Abuses  at  the 
Agapm  (q.v. ) led  to  the  separation  from  them  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  Avhich  noAV  took  place  in  the 
morning.  Early  synods  ordained  that  the  faithful 
should  receive  the  communion  at  all  the  higher 
festivals — Epiphany,  Easter,  Pentecost,  Christmas. 
Early  morning  communion,  received  fasting,  is  the 
rule  Avith  Catholics  and  High  Anglicans,  mid-day 
communion  being  alloAved  to  aged  and  invalid 
persons.  The  Moravians  ahvays  celebrate  the  com- 
munion in  the  evening.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  usual  to  reserve  portions  of  the  Sacra- 
ment after  celebration  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  sick  to  communicate  in  their  OAvn  houses.  As 
to  kneeling  or  sitting  at  communion,  see  Kneeling. 

In  the  English  Church  it  Avas  usual  to  exclude  non- 
communicants  from  being  present  during  the  rite, 
as  the  ancient  church  excluded  catechumens  ; but 
neither  the  modern  Catholic  Church,  the  High 
Anglican,  nor  the  Presbyterian  practise  this  ex- 
clusion. In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  through  a 
morbid  aAve  of  eating  and  drinking  unAVorthily, 
it  is  customary  for  devout  Christians  to  postpone 
communicating  till  late  in  life.  Of  late  some 
teetotalers  insist  on  the  use  of  unfermeuted  Avine 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

But  although  the  great  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Avorld  have  continued  as  churches  to  adhere  to 
those  doctrines  about  the  Lord’s  Supper  Avhich  Avere 
fixed  and  stereotyped  in  Acts  of  Council  and  Articles 
and  Confessions  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 

AA’e  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  indivi- 
duals Avithin  those  churches  continue  equally  uni- 
form and  fixed.  Even  Roman  Catholic  theologians, 
like  Bossuet,  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  a philosophical 
sense ; and  in  the  Lutheran  Church  the  greatest 
variety  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  uphold  unmodi- 
fied the  dogmas  of  Luther  ; others  accept  them  with 
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explanation  ; Hegel  even  undertook  to  ground  them 
on  speculative  reason.  Others,  as  Schleiermacher, 
would  have  recourse  to  the  views  of  Calvin  as  a 
means  of  reconciliation  with  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Even  all  ‘supernatural’  theologians  do  not  adhere 
strictly  to  tlie  formulas  of  the  church ; while 
rationalism  in  all  its  phases  tends  to  the  pure 
symbolism  of  Zwingli. 

See  the  relevant  works  of  Hooker,  Barrow,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Waterland,  Burnet,  Calvin,  Hodge,  Oosterzee, 
Dorner,  Schmid ; and  Hagenbach’s  History  of  Doctrine  ; 
Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (1845); 
Pusey,  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  ( 1855 ) ; Scudamore, 
Notitia  Eacharistica  (1875) ; J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of 
Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology  (1870);  Ebrard,  Das 
Dogma  vom  Abendmahl  {1846) ; Kahnis,  Die  Lehre  vom 
Ahendmahl  (1851);  Euckert,  Das  Abendmahl  (1856); 
Howson,  Before  the  Table  ( 1875 ) ; Armstrong,  The 
Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1880); 
Dean  Stanley,  Christian  Institutions  ( 1881 ) ; Bridget!, 
History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Great  Britain  (1881)  ; 
and  a Clerical  Symposium  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  by 
Luthardt,  Pressensd,  Littledale,  and  others  (1881). 

Lorelei,  or  Lurlei  {lei  = slate-rock),  a rock 
which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  Rhine,  to  the 
height  of  427  feet,  near  St  Goar.  It  used  to  he 
dangerous  to  boatmen,  and  has  a celebrated  echo. 
But  the  name  is  best  known  from  Heine’s  song  of 
the  siren  who  sits  on  the  rock  combing  her  long 
tresses,  and  singing  so  ravishingly  that  the  boat- 
men, enchanted  by  the  music  of  her  voice,  forget 
their  duty,  and  are  drawn  upon  the  rock  and 
perish.  The  legend  is  not,  however,  ‘a  marclien 
of  olden  days;’  the  first  form  of  it  was  an  inven- 
tion of  Clemens  Brentano,  published  in  his  ballad 
‘ Zu  Bacharach  am  Rheine  wohnt  eine  Zauberin  ’ 
(1800).  It  soon  passed  into  a popular  legend,  and 
has  suggested  several  variants  to  modern  Ger- 
man poets.  See  Leimbach,  Die  Lorelei-Dichtungen 
(1879). 

Lorenzo.  See  Medici. 

Loreto,  an  interior  department  of  Peru,  watered 
for  thousands  of  miles  by  the  Maranon  and  its 
tributaries.  Area,  33,000  sq.  m. ; pop.  61,125.  The 
quickest  route  from  the  coast  to  this  province, 
which  is  only  some  700  miles  distant  in  a direct 
line,  is  round  the  north  coast  of  South  America 
and  up  the  Amazons,  a journey  of  6500  miles.  The 
capital  is  Iquitos  (q.v.). 

Loretto  (properly  Loreto),  a city  of  Italy, 
stands  3 miles  from  the  Adriatic  and  15  by  rail 
SSE.  from  Ancona.  It  has  a royal  palace  (designed 
by  Bramante),  and  4134  inhabitants  ; but  is  chiefly 
noticeable  as  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  called  the  Santa  Casa,  or 
Holy  House,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  house  in 
which  the  Virgin  lived  in  Nazareth.  It  was  miracu- 
lously translated,  first,  in  1291,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fiume  in  Dalmatia,  thence  in  1294  to  a 
wood  near  Recanati  in  Italy,  and  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  site  in  1295.  The  church  of  the 
Santa  Casa  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
before  it  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
Its  great  central  door  is  surmounted  by  a splendid 
bronze  statue  of  the  Madonna  ; and  in  the  interior 
are  three  bronze  doors  with  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing the  principal  events  of  scriptural  and  ecclesi- 
astical history.  The  Holy  House  itself  is  a single 
apartment  of  no  great  size,  originally  of  rude 
material  and  construction,  but  now  cased  with 
white  marble,  and  exquisitely  sculptured,  after 
Bramante’s  designs,  by  Sansovino,  Bandinelli,  and 
other  artists.  The  subjects  of  the  bas-reliefs  are 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
the  exception  of  three  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
are  devoted  to  the  legends  of  the  Holy  House 
itself.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  which  it  contains 
is  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  carved  by 


St  Luke.  The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is 
rich  with  bas-reliefs,  mosaics  ( by  Domenichino  and 
Guido  Reni),  frescoes,  paintings,  and  carvings  in 
bronze.  This  shrine  is  visited  by  about  50,000 
pilgrims  annually,  though  formerly  the  number 
averaged  200,000. 

L’Orient,  a seaport  in  the  French  department  of 
Morbihan,  situated  on  a good  bay,  116  miles  by 
rail  NW.  of  Nantes,  is  a well-built  town,  with  a 
deep  and  spacious  harbour.  It  was  founded 
in  1664  by  the  French  East  India  Company;  but, 
after  the  ruin  of  their  trade  by  the  English  towards 
the  close  of  the  next  century,  their  plant  was 
acquired  by  the  government,  who  since  1815  have 
made  L’Orient  the  principal  naval  shipbuilding-yard 
in  France.  The  dockyard  and  aisenal  are  conse- 
quently among  the  best  and  largest  in  the  country, 
and  the  place  ranks  as  a fortress  of  the  second 
class.  L’Orient  has  schools  of  navigation  and 
marine  artillery,  and  an  observatory.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  chiefly  in  shipbuilding  and  its 
cognate  trades,  and  in  fishing  ( especially  sardines ). 
The  trade  does  not  exceed  a total  of  100,000  tons 
annually.  Pop.  ( 1872)  30,928  ;( 1891)  41,065.  Off 
this  port  the  British  fleet  under  Lord  Bridport 
defeated  the  French  under  Villaret-Joyeuse  on  23d 
June  1795. 

Lorimei*  (Fr.  lomiier,  from  Lat.  lorum,  ‘a 
thong’),  a maker  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrup-irons,  metal 
mountings  for  saddles  and  bridles,  and  generally 
of  all  articles  of  horse-furniture.  In  London  the 
lorimers,  who  had  previously  formed  part  of  another 
guild,  were  incorporated  by  letters-patent  in  1712  ; 
in  Scottish  burghs  they  have  been  comprehended 
as  a branch  of  the  corporation  of  Hammermen. 

Loi’iiner,  James,  jui-ist,  was  born  at  Aber- 
dalgie,  in  Perthshire,  on  4th  November  1818, 
studied  at  Edinburgh,  Geneva,  Bonn,  and  Berlin, 
was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1845,  and  in  1862 
appointed  professor  of  Public  and  International 
Law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1873  he 
took  a principal  share  in  founding  the  Institute  of 
International  Law.  He  died  on  13th  February 
1890.  Besides  being  a busy  contributor  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  Encyclopmdia  and  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  North  British  Reviews,  he  wrote,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  historico-political  school.  Hand- 
book of  the  Law  of  Scotland  ( 1862  ; 5th  ed.  1885) ; 
Constitutionalism  of  the  Future  { 1865  ; 2d  ed.  1867 ) ; 
Reasons  for  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence  as  a Science 
{ 1868 ) ; Institutes  of  Law  ( 1872  ; 2d  ed.  1880) ; and 
Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations  (1883-84),  besides 
The  Universities  of  Scotland  { 1854) ; Political  Pro- 
gress not  necessarily  Democratic  ( 1857 ) ; and  Studies, 
National  and  International  { 1891 ). 

Loris,  a genus  of  Lemuridae,  with  rounded  heads 
and  pointed  snouts,  slender  bodies,  very  large  eyes, 
and  rudimentary  tail  or  none  at  all.  The  genus 
has  two  other  names,  Stenops  and  Nycticebus. 
The  two  species  known  are  both  natives  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  largest  species,  L.  tardigradus, 
is  not  so  large  as  a cat ; the  other,  L.  gracilis,  is 
much  smaller.  They  spend  the  day  asleep  on  a 
branch,  the  body  rolled  up,  and  the  head  hidden 
between  the  legs.  Their  fur  is  rich  and  soft.  Their 
motions  are  slow,  and  they  advance  stealthily  on 
the  insects  and  birds  on  which  they  prey. 

Lome.  See  Argyll  and  Argyll  (Dukes  of). 

fjOrraine  was  incorporated  in  the  German 
empire  in  855,  when  Lothair  II.,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Lothair  I.,  obtained  the  lands  between  the 
Scheldt,  Meuse,  and  Rhine,  called  Lotharingia,  or 
Lorraine  (Ger.  Lothr ingen).  It  at  first  included 
Alsace  and  Friesland  ; but  these  provinces  Avere 
separated  from  it  in  870.  About  911  the  ruler 
was  elevated  from  the  dignity  of  count  to  that 
of  duke.  In  954  Loriaine  was  divided  into  two 
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duchies,  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine.  The  latter 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  from 
that  time  was  known  as  Brabant.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  Burgundy  (q.v. ) by  Philip  tlie  Good 
in  1429,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  and  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and 
Guehlerland  in  Holland.  Upper  Lorraine  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  its  own  dukes  till  1736, 
when  it  was  given  to  Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland, 
and  on  his  death  in  1766  was  united  to  France.  It 
was  afterwards  subdivided  into  the  departments  of 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  The  dis- 
trict lying  between  Metz  and  the  Vosges,  which  is 
called  German  Lorraine,  was  ceded  to  Germany  at 
the  peace  of  1871.  See  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Lorraine,  Claude.  See  Cl.\ude  Lorraine. 

Lory,  a common  name  for  the  members  of  a 
family  of  parrots,  technically  known  as  Tricho- 
glossidm,  rigidly  confined  to  the  Australian  region. 
They  are  beautiful,  gregarious,  noisy,  quick-flying 
birds,  feeding  on  fruits,  and  gathering  the  nectar 
of  flowers  with  their  brush-like  tongues.  The  two 
largest  genera  are  Trichoglossus  and  Lorius ; alto- 
gether there  are  about  ninety  species.  The  name 
lory  is  also  extended  to  the  genus  Eclectus,  in  a 
ditterent  family  of  parrots. 

Los  Aliseles,  the  most  populous  city  of 
.southern  California  and  capital  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  is  483  miles  SE.  of  San  Francisco  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  western  states  of  America,  and 
was  already  a thriving  place  when  the  Franciscan 
fathers  established  a mission  here  in  1781 ; its 
full  name  being  Pueblo  de  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles. 
In  1835-47  it  was  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
California.  To-day  it  possesses  a handsome  opera- 
house,  the  University  of  southern  California,  a 
magnificent  observatory,  a Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, and  over  one  hundred  Protestant  churches. 
There  are  magnificent  botanic  gardens,  parks, 
many  fine  public  buildings,  and  a crematory.  The 
Spanish  population  is  rapitlly  disappearing,  and  of 
the  50,935  inhabitants  in  1891  they  formed  an  in- 
significant minority.  The  pop.  in  1870  was  only 
5728;  in  1880,  11,183.  Los  Angeles  is  the  centre 
of  the  orange-growing  industry,  and  in  the  city 
alone  are  two  reservoirs,  witka  capacity  of  850,000 
gallons,  used  solely  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The 
residents  are  principally  occupied  in  the  cultivation 
and  export  of  oranges,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  wine.  A great  number 
of  invalids  and  others  seeking  a fine  climate  resort 
to  Los  Angeles  in  the  winter.  See  California  of 
the  South,  by  Lindley  and  Widney  (1888). 

Los.S,  or  Loess,  a loamy  deposit  of  Pleistocene 
age,  abundantly  developed  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  and  many  of  their 
tributaries.  It  is  a pulverulent  yellowish-gray  or 
brownish  loam,  homogeneous  and  non-plastic,  and 
consists  principally  of  clay  with  small  angular 
grains  of  quartz,  and  extremely  minute  scales  of 
mica,  togetlier  with  a larger  or  smaller  admixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  some  iron  oxide.  It  has 
a tendency  to  cleave  in  vertical  planes,  and  thus 
forms  cliffs  where  streams  intersect  it.  The  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  loss  consist  principally  of  land- 
shells  of  existing  species,  but  now  and  again  fresh- 
■water  shells  are  met  with.  Occasionally,  also,  the 
remains  of  man  and  the  Pleistocene  mammals  are 
encountered,  such  as  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros, 
leindeer,  glutton,  &c.  In  some  places  again  are 
found  relics  of  lemming,  marmot,  jerboa,  &c.,  and 
other  forms  which  are  suggestive  of  steppe  condi- 
tions. Geologists  are  still  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  loss.  The  deposit  is  of  such  variable 
thickness  (from  a few  feet  up  to  100  yards),  and 
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occurs  at  such  very  dift'erent  levels,  that  it  seems 
probable  that  more  than  one  agency  was  concerned 
in  its  formation.  Much  of  the  loss  was  probably 
deposited  from  the  flood-waters  that  escaped  from 
the  great  ice-fields  and  melting  snows  of  glacial 
times.  Some  of  it  again  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  weathering  and  disintegration  of  pre- 
existing accumulations,  and  the  washing  down  of 
tlie  disintegrated  material  by  rain.  And  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  the  superficial  portions  of  fluvio- 
glacial  loams  may  have  been  modified  to  some 
e.xtent  by  the  action  of  wind.  Richthofen,  indeed, 
has  maintained  that  the  loss  is  essentially  a wind- 
blown accumulation — a conclusion  he  came  to  from 
astudyofthelossof China(q.v.,p.  184).  Thistheory, 
however,  does  not  explain  many  of  the  phenomena, 
and  the  general  opinion  of  geologists  is  in  favour 
of  the  aqueous  origin  of  loss  as  a ivhole.  The 
European  loss  is  tindoubtedly  associated  with  the 
glacial  deposits  of  the  Continent,  and  in  North 
America,  where  loss  is  strongly  developed,  the 
same  relationship  obtains.  The  geologists  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  maintain  that  the 
lossic  accumulations  which  cover  enormous  areas 
in  the  great  basin  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  and 
its  affluents  are  essentially  of  fluviatile  origin. 

For  a general  account  of  the  European  loss,  see  J. 
Geikie,  Prehistoric  Europe  (1881),  and  Address  to  Geol. 
Section,  Brit.  As.soc.,  Newcastle  Meeting  (1889).  For 
American  loss,  see  Sixth  Annual  Report,  U.S.  Oeol.  Survey 
(1885).  For  Chinese  loss,  see  Eichthofen’s  great  work 
on  China;  also  Geol.  Magazine  (p.  293,  1882). 

Lost  Property.  In  point  of  law,  the  finder 
of  lost  property  is  entitled  to  keep  it  until  the 
owner  is  found ; but  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  the  keeping  of  it  will  amount  to 
larceny.  The  rule  in  England  is  that,  if  the  finder 
find  the  property  in  such  circumstances  that  he 
either  knows  the  owner,  or  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  he  can  be  found,  then  the  taking 
of  the  property  with  intent  to  keep  it  will  be  lar- 
ceny. If,  for  example,  a servant  finds  a sovereign 
in  her  master's  house,  and  keeps  it,  that  is  larceny  ; 
so,  too,  where  the  prompter  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre  picked  up  a £50  note  which  had  been 
dropped  by  one  of  the  actors.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  at  the  time  of  finding  there  be  no  reasonable 
probability  of  ever  discovering  the  true  owner,  then 
there  is  no  larceny,  even  though  the  finder  does 
afterwards  acquire  knowledge  of  or  reasonable 
]u-obability  of  discovering  the  true  owner.  Again, 
there  cannot  be  a conviction  if  the  finder  did  not 
M’hen  he  took  the  goods  intend  to  convert  them,  or 
if  he  was  under  the  reasonable  impression  that  the 
owner  had  abandoned  his  right  of  property  therein. 
It  has  also  been  decided  that  the  mere  keeping  of 
a lost  article,  in  hopes  of  getting  a reward  for  giving 
it  up,  though  the  owner  be  known,  does  not 
amount  to  larceny.  There  is  also  no  obligation  on 
the  finder  of  lost  property  to  incur  expense  in 
advertising  for  the  owner  ; and  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  real  owner  is  not  divested  of  his  pro- 
perty by  the  loss,  but  can  demand  it  from  whoso- 
ever is  in  possession  of  it.  But  lost  bills  of  ex- 
change and  notes,  if  ti'ansferred  for  valuable  con- 
sideration without  notice,  become  the  property  of 
the  transferee.  Moreover,  the  loser  of  a bill  or 
note  payable  to  bearer  could  not  at  English  com- 
mon law  sue  the  party  liable  either  on  the  bill  or 
note  itself,  or  on  the  indorsement,  but  by  sec.  69 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  the  court  may 
order  that  the  loss  of  the  instrument  shall  be  no 
defence  to  the  action  if  a proper  indemnity  be  given. 
In  Scotland,  also,  the  tenor  of  a lost  bill  may  be 
established  by  a process  for  jiroving  the  tenor.  The 
finder  of  lost  property  is  not  entitled  to  it,  where 
the  property  consists  of  gold,  silver,  &c.,  hidden  in 
the  earth,  in  which  case  tlie  treasure-trove  belongs 
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to  the  crown  ; and  the  finder  is  bound  to  give 
notice  thereof,  under  a penalty,  though  he  is 
not  guilty  of  theft  till  ‘office  be  found,’  or  till 
the  coroner’s  jury  have  declared  it  crown  property. 
It  is  not  theft  to  convert  unclaimed  wreck. 

Lost  Tribes.  See  Babylonish  Captivity, 
Anglo-Israelite  Theory. 

Lot  ( anc.  Oltis),  one  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  the  Garonne  in  France,  rises  in  Mont  Lozere, 
a section  of  the  Cevennes,  flows  in  a generally 
western  direction,  being  known  at  first  as  the  Olt, 
through  the  departments  of  Lozere,  Aveyron,  Lot, 
and  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  joins  the  Garonne  from 
the  right  at  Aiguillon,  after  a course  of  nearly 
300  miles,  nearly  two-thirds  being  navigable. 

Lot.  a department  in  the  south  of  France, 
formed  out  of  the  old  province  of  Gnienne,  and 
comprising  the  arrondissements  of  Cahors,  Gour- 
don,  and  Figeac,  is  watered  by  the  Dordogne  and 
the  Lot.  Area,  2012  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1872)  281,404; 
(1891)  253,885.  The  eastern  districts  are  invaded 
by  the  Gausses  plateaus  of  the  Cevennes.  The 
valleys  are  fertile.  Wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  fruits, 
chestnuts,  and  wine  are  the  more  important  pro- 
ducts. Sheep-breeding  is  largely  carried  on.  Mil- 
ling, tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens  are 
the  only  branches  of  industry.  Capital,  Cahors. 
Lot.  See  Divination,  Sortes  Virgilian.®. 

Lot-ct-Garoniie,  a department  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  formed  out  of  the  old  provinces  of 
Gnienne  and  Gascony.  It  comprises  the  arron- 
dissements of  Agen,  Villeneuve,  Marmande,  and 
Nerac,  and  is  watered  by  the  Garonne  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Gers  and  Lot.  Area,  2067  sq.  m.  ; pop. 
( 1841 ) 347,073  ; ( 1891 ) 295,560.  The  department  is 
a rolling  plain  and  extremely  fertile,  except  in  the 
south-west,  where  it  is  invaded  by  the  Landes 
(q.v. ).  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  maize, 
wine  (20  million  gallons  annually),  hemp,  fruits 
(the  plums  of  Agen  are  particularly  celebrated), 
tobacco,  potatoes,  flax,  and  oil-plants.  Pine,  cork, 
and  chestnut  woods  are  numerous.  Poultry  are 
reared  in  great  numbers  for  exportation.  Manu- 
facturing industry  is  exhibited  chieflv  in  metal- 
works, paper-mills,  woollen  and  cork  factories, 
distilleries,  and  tanneries. 

Lothian,  the  whole  territory  anciently  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which,  from  547 
a portion  of  Bernicia  or  Northumbria,  was  not 
finally  annexed  to  Scotland  till  1018.  The  name 
is  now  restricted  to  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and 
Linlithgow  shires,  which  are  called  respectively 
East,  Mid,  and  West  Lothian.  From  it  the  Kers 
(q.v.)  take  the  titles  of  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
See  Scotland  and  Border.s. 

Loti.  Pierre.  See  Viaud. 

Lotions,  or  Washes,  are  remedies,  usually 
dilute,  of  a liquid,  but  not  of  an  oily  nature,  which 
are  applied  to  circumscribed  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  The  only  preparations  described  under 
this  name  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 
yellow  and  black  mercurial  lotions,  used  generally, 
particularly  the  latter,  in  cases  of  syphilitic  origin. 
Innumerable  lotions  are  used,  however,  for  various 
conditions  and  diflerent  parts  of  the  body.  The 
most  important  groups  are  antiseptic,  solutions  of 
coirosive  sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  boracic  acid, 
&c.  ; sedative,  containing  opium,  belladonna, 
acetate  of  lead,  &c.  ; stimulating,  containing  cap- 
sicum, sulphur,  chloride  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  dec. 

Loto'pliagi  ( Gr.,  ‘lotus-eaters ’ ),  a name  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a peaceful  and  hospitable  people 
inhabiting  a district  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  much  depending  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree,  from  which 
they  also  made  wine.  According  to  Homer,  they 


received  Ulysses  hospitably,  when,  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings,  he  visited  them  along  with  his 
companions,  on  whom,  however,  the  sweetness  of 
the  lotus-fruit  exercised  such  an  influence  that 
they  forgot  all  about  their  native  country,  and  had 
no  desire  to  return  home.  This  feeling  of  happy 
languor  has  been  expressed  with  marvellous  felicity 
by  Tennyson  in  his  poem  ‘The  Lotus-eaters.’ 
Lottery.  See  Gambling. 

Lotus.  The  name  Lotos  (Lat.  Lotus)  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a number  of  different  plants  whose 
fruit  was  used  for  food.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  Zizyphus  Lotus  of  the  north  of 
Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  a shrub  belonging 
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to  the  natural  order  Rhamnete  (see  Jujube). — The 
fruit  of  the  Diospyrus  Lotus,  or  Date  Plum  ( q.  v. ), 
is  the  Em-opean  Lots. — The  name  lotus  was  also 
given  to  several  beautiful  species  of  Water-lily 
(q.v.),  especially  to  the  Blue  Water-lily  (Aywy^/tart 
cwrulea)  and  the  Egyptian  Water-lily  (A.  lotus), 
which  grow  in  stagnant  and  slowly  running  water 
in  the  south  of  Asia  and  north  of  Africa.  The 
Nymphepa  lotus  grows  in  the  Nile  and  adjacent 
rivulets,  and  has  a large  white  flower.  The  root 
is  eaten  by  the  people  who  live  near  the  lake  Man- 
zaleh.  The  rivulets  near  Damietta  abound  with 
this  flower,  which  risfs  2 feet  above  the  water.  It 
was  the  rose  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  favourite  flower 
of  the  country,  and  was  often  made  into  wreaths 
or  garlands,  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  women,  or 
held  in  their  hands,  and  smelt  for  its  fragrance. 
It  frequently  appears  in  the  hiei’oglyphs,  where  it 
represents  the  Upper  Country  or  Southern  Egypt, 
and  capitals  of  columns,  prows  of  boats,  and  heads 
of  staves  were  often  fashioned  in  its  sliape.  In 
mythology  it  was  the  emblem  of  Nefer-Tum ; 
Harpocrates  is  seated  upon  it ; and  there  was  a 
mystical  lotus  of  the  sun.  The  lotus  of  Chinese 
and  Hindu  mythology  is  the  Nelumbo  (q.v.). 

Lotto.  Lorenzo,  painter,  was  born  about  1489 
in  Venice,  and  died  about  1556  in  Loretto,  where 
he  was  latterly  supported  by  the  Santa  Casa,  on 
which  he  had  bestowed  his  property.  He  painted 
mainly'  religious  and  allegorical  subjects.  See 
monograph  by  Berenson  (London,  1895). 

Lotze.  Rudolf  Hermann,  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Bautzen  in  Saxony,  on  21st  May 
1817,  studied  both  medicine  and  philosophy  at 
Leipzig,  was  appointed  professor  of  the  latter 
subject  at  the  same  university  in  1842  and  at 
Gottingen  in  1844 ; in  1881  he  moved  to  Berlin, 
but  died  on  1st  July  of  that  year.  It  was  as  a 
physiologist  that  he  first  attracted  notice  by  his 
articles  contributed  to  Wagner’s  HandivorterMich 
der  Physioloyie.  In  these  he  combated  the  now 
exploded  doctrine  of  vitalism  or  a specific  ‘ Lebens- 
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kraft,’  and  argued  for  a thorough-going  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  same 
views  were  expressed  in  his  General  Physiology  of 
Bodily  Life  ( 1851 ),  and  led  many  to  rank  him  with 
the  materialistic  thinkers  of  the  day,  though  his 
real  philosophical  position,  to  which  he  remained 
constant  through  life,  had  been  already  expressed 
in  liis  Metaphysik,  published  in  1841.  The  most 
comprehensive  statement  of  his  views  on  nature 
and  man  is  contained  in  his  Microcosmus,  published 
in  3 vols.  in  1856-64  (4th  ed.  1885;  Eng.  trans.  2 
vols.  1886).  By  this  hook,  which  he  calls  ‘an 
attempt  at  an  anthropology,’  and  in  which  he  in- 
vokes the  example  of  Herder,  he  is  most  widely 
known.  Its  attractive  style  and  the  semi-popular 
character  of  some  of  its  disquisitions  have  contrib- 
uted to  make  it  read  beyond  the  schools.  A more 
systematic  presentation  of  his  thought  on  which 
he  was  at  work  towards  the  close  of  his  life  was 
cut  short  by  death.  Only  two  of  the  three  promised 
volumes  appeared,  the  first  on  Logic  (1874;  2d  ed. 
1880;  Eng.  trans.  1884),  and  the  second  on  Meta- 
physics \ 2d  ed.  1884;  Eng.  trans.  1884).  In 
addition  to  the  works  named,  his  Medicinische 
Psychologic  his  Geschichte  der  ^Esthetik 

in  Deutschland  (1868)  deserve  mention.  The 
paragraphic  summaries  of  his  lectures  which  he 
M'as  wont  to  dictate  to  his  students,  published  in  a 
series  of  small  volumes  since  his  death,  afford  a use- 
ful conspectus  of  his  views.  Their  publication  and 
translation  into  English  may  be  taken  as  a sign  of 
the  important  influence  which  Lotze  had  of  late 
come  to  exei’cise  upon  contemporary  thought. 
Philo.sophically,  Lotze  comes  of  the  lineage  of 
Leibnitz  and  Herbart ; he  starts,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  standpoint  of  individualism  or  monadism. 
But  he  lias  also  been  powerfully  influenced  by  Hegel 
and  the  German  idealists,  and  he  rounds  off  his 
individualism  with  the  doctrine  of  one  infinite  real 
Being,  within  which  individuals  act  and  live.  He 
considers  this  the  only  supposition  which  can 
explain  the  action  of  individual  things  upon  one 
another.  Lotze  carries  on,  however,  a constant 
polemic  against  what  he  considers  the  exclusively 
intellectual  and  abstract  character  of  Hegelianism, 
and  his  own  philosophy  may  be  treated  as  in  great 
part  a justification  and  reassertion  of  feeling — in 
other  words,  of  the  demands  made  by  man’s 
ethical,  aesthetic,  and  religious  instincts.  His 
other  polemic  is  against  the  so-called  scientific 
philosophy  of  the  age.  While  conceding  to 
mechanism  its  fullest  rights  in  the  explanation  of 
events,  Lotze  everywhere  insists  that  mechanism 
gives  only,  as  it  were,  the  scaffolding  of  existence, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the  universe  can  only  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Highest  Good.  Mechanism 
must  he  regarded  philosophically  as  the  instrument 
of  purpose.  Lotze’s  doctrine  is  therefore  a teleo- 
logical idealism,  laro-ely  based  on  ethical  considera- 
tions. His  distinction,  however,  is  not  that  of  a 
systematic  thinker,  and  he  combats  the  deductive 
tendency  of  his  predecessors  in  German  philosophy  ; 
his  works  offer  us  acute  and  suggestive  reflections 
on  the  chief  subjects  of  philosophical  interest.  See 
H.  Jones,  The  Philosophy  of  Lotze  (1895). 

Loudon,  Gideon  Ernst,  Freiherr  von, 
Austrian  generalissimo,  was  born  on  2d  February 
1716,  at  Tootzen,  in  Livonia,  whither  his  ancestor 
had  migrated  from  Ayrshire  in  the  14th  century. 
In  1732  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  but  ten 
years  later  exchanged  into  that  of  Austria,  soon 
afterwards  marrying  and  turning  Catholic.  In  the 
Seven  Years’  War  he  won  the  title  of  Freiherr 
( Baron ) at  Hochkirch  ( 1758 ) ; at  Kunersdorf  ( 1759 ) 
he  turned  defeat  into  victory ; and  his  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Liegnitz  (1760)  was  due  mainly  to  Lacy 
and  Daun.  As  field-marshal  he  commanded  in  the 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  (1778),  and  against 
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the  Turks  (1788-89),  capturing  Belgrade  and  Sem- 
endria.  He  died  at  Neutitschein,  14th  July  1790. 
For  an  admirable  estimate  of  his  great  military 
genius,  see  his  Life  by  Colonel  Malleson  (Lond. 
1884). 

London,  John  Claudius,  a distinguished 
botanist  and  horticulturist,  born  April  8,  1783,  at 
Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire.  He  became  a 
gardener,  and  in  1803  published  Observations  07i 
Laying  out  Public  Squares,  and  in  1805  a Treatise 
on  Hothouses  ; later  lie  wrote,  with  an  ardour  that 
neither  ill-health  nor  poor  circumstances  could 
abate,  a long  series  of  books  on  botany,  mostly 
of  a somewhat  popular  character,  which  have 
contributed  much  to  extend  a knowledge  ot  that 
science  and  a taste  for  horticulture.  Amongst 
these  are  the  Encyclopaidia  of  Gardening  (1822), 
and  of  Agriculture  (1825);  the  Gi'cenhouse  Com- 
panion (1825) ; the  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants  (1829), 
and  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  B^-itannicmn 
(8  vols.  1838),  containing  a very  full  account  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  indigenous  or  introduced,  growing 
in  the  open  air  in  Britain.  This  last  is  his  greatest 
work  ; but  the  expense  attending  the  publication, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  plates,  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  died  at  Bays- 
water,  December  14,  1843.  Loudon  established 
four  different  magazines,  which  he  edited  simul- 
taneously with  his  Arboretum.  In  his  work  he 
was  greatly  aided  by  his  accomplished  and  devoted 
wife. 

Loughborough,  a municipal  borough,  incor- 
porated in  1888,  of  Leicestershire,  11  miles  NNW. 
of  Leicester.  The  Decorated  parish  church  dates 
from  the  14th  century,  but  has  a Perpendicular 
tower.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1495, 
the  girls’  grammar-school  in  1849,  and  a free  library 
in  1885.  Hosiery  is  tbe  staple  manufacture ; and 
bell-founding  was  introduced  in  1840,  the  great 
Bell  (q.v.)  of  St  Paul’s  being  cast  here  in  1881. 
Other  industries  are  dyeing,  brick-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery.  There  is  an  active 
trade  in  coal.  John  Howe  and  Cleveland  were 
natives,  and  Wedderburn  took  hence  his  title  Lord 
Loughborough.  Pop.  (1851 ) 10,900  ; ( 1891 ) 18,196. 
See  Diiiiock-Fletcher’s  two  monographs  (1883). 

Loughrea',  a market-town  in  County  Galway, 
beautifully  situated  on  a little  fresh-water  lake,  17 
miles  SW.  of  Ballinasloe.  It  has  ruins  of  a castle 
and  Carmelite  monastery,  both  of  about  1300. 
Pop.  3159. 

Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  See  Bavaria. 

Louis  IX.,  or  St  Louis,  king  of  France, 
born  at  Poissy,  April  25,  1215,  succeeded  his 
father,  Louis  VIII. , in  1226.  His  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castile,  a woman  of  great  talent  and  sincere 
piety,  was  regent  during  his  minority,  and  bestowed 
on  him  a strictly  religious  education,  which  materi- 
ally influenced  his  character  and  policy.  W hen 
Louis  attained  his  majority  he  became  involved  in 
a war  with  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  by  his 
victories  compelled  the  English  king  to  aclmow- 
ledge  French  suzerainty  in  Guienne.  During  a 
dangerous  illness  he  made  a vow  that,  if  he 
recovered,  he  would  go  in  person  as  a crusader, 
and  accordingly,  having  appointed  his  mother 
regent,  he  sailed  in  August  1248,  with  40,000  men 
to  Cyprus,  whence,  in  the  following  spring,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt,  thinking  by  the  conquest  of  that 
country  to  open  the  way  to  Palestine.  He  took 
Damietta,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Mohammedans.  A ransom  of 
100,000  marks  of  silver  procured  his  release  on 
May  7,  1250,  with  the  remnant  (6000  men)  of  his 
army.  He  proceeded  by  sea  to  Acre,  and  remained 
in  Palestine  till  the  death  of  his  mother  (Novemher 
1252)  compelled  his  return  to  France.  Having  a 
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large  number  of  blood-relations  among  the  dukes 
and  counts  of  France,  he  used  these  to  strengthen 
the  ‘ legitimist  ’ loyalty  to  his  house,  determined 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the  relation  of  the 
French  Church  to  the  pope,  founded  the  theological 
college  in  Paris  famous  under  the  name  of  ‘ La 
Sorbonne,’  gave  France  a new  judicial  organisa- 
tion by  setting  up  in  the  provinces  royal  courts  of 
justice  or  parliaments,  which  superseded  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ‘lord  of  the  manor,’  and  gradually 
gave  rise  to  the  noblesse  de  robe,  from  amongst  which 
the  kings  recruited  their  civil  servants.  A code  of 
laws  was  brought  into  use,  known  as  the  Mablisse- 
nients  de  St  Louis.  Louis  embarked  on  a new 
crusade,  July  1,  1270,  and  proceeded  to  Tunis; 
but  a pestilence  breaking  out  in  the  French 
camp  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  army  and 
the  king  himself.  He  died  August  25,  1270 ; and 
his  son,  Philip  III.,  was  glad  to  make  peace  and 
return  to  France.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  canonised 
him  in  1297.  See  the  Vie  de  St  Louis  by  Joinville 
(q.v.),  Louis’s  friend,  and  Wallon’s  Life  of  him  (2d 
ed.  Paris,  1878). 

Louis  XI.,  king  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  VII.,  born  at  Bourges,  July  3,  1423,  was 
from  his  boyhood  eminently  cruel,  tyrannical,  and 
perfidious.  He  made  unsuccessful  attempts  against 
his  father’s  throne,  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
Brabant,  and  sought  the  protection  of  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  his  father’s  death  in  1461,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown.  The  severe  measures  which  he 
immediately  adopted  against  the  great  vassals  led 
to  a coalition  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  great  Houses  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany. 
Louis  owed  his  success  more  to  his  artful  policy 
than  to  arms ; and,  the  war  threatening  to  break 
out  anew,  he  invited  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  a friendly  conference  at  Peronne 
in  October  1468.  His  agents  meanwhile  had  stirred 
up  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt  against  the  duke, 
in  return  for  which  deed  Charles  made  him  a 
prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  associate  in  the 
punishment  of  Liege.  Full  of  resentment,  Louis 
then  stirred  up  against  Charles  the  Flemish  towns 
and  the  Swiss  republics.  It  became  from  that 
time  a practice  with  French  kings  to  have  Swiss 
mercenaries  in  their  pay.  The  Swiss  defeated 
Charles  twice,  and  killed  him  in  a last  battle 
( 1477).  Louis  then  claimed  Burgundy  as  a vacant 
French  fief,  but  was  prevented  from  gaining 
possession  of  Charles’s  Flemish  lands  by  the 
marriage  of  Mary,  the  rightful  heir,  to  Maximilian 
of  Austria.  The  troops  of  the  latter  defeated  the 
French  at  Guinegate  (1479),  but  the  war  was 
renewed  on  the  death  of  Mary.  A peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Arras,  December  25,  1482,  by  which  the 
counties  of  Burgundy  and  Artois  were  handed  over 
to  France.  Louis  was  also  successful — after  the 
use  of  means  far  from  honourable — in  annexing 
Provence  to  the  crown  as  a lapsed  fief.  In  order 
to  weaken  his  feudal  vassals  he  greatly  increased 
the  power  and  number  of  parliaments,  an  institu- 
tion agreeable  to  the  towns  and  to  the  middle  class, 
and  to  which  he  began  to  grant  a voice  in  matters 
of  state.  His  favourite  residence  was  the  chhteau 
of  Plessis-les-Tours,  close  to  Tours.  His  chief 
advisers  and  favourites  were  Olivier  le  Dain, 
originally  a barber,  but  made  a count ; Tristan 
rHermite,  and  Cardinal  Baluc.  He  spent  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  in  great  misery,  in  exces- 
sive horror  of  death,  which  superstitious  and  ascetic 
practices  failed  to  allay.  He  died  at  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  August  30,  1483.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  Les  cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles,  a sort  of 
iinitation  of  the  Decameron,  and  of  the  Rosier  des 
Guerres,  a book  of  instruction  for  his  son.  He 
founded  three  universities. 
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See  the  contemporary  Memoires  of  Philippe  de  Comines 
(q.v.);  works  by  Legeay  (1874),  Willert  (in  English, 
1876),  Buet  (2d  ed.  1886),  and  Vaesen  and  Charavay 
(1885  et  seq.) ; and  Scott’s  Quentin  Durward.  The 
well-known  play  Louis  XI.  is  by  Delavigne. 

Louis  XIII.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Marie  de’  Medici,  born  at  Fontainebleau,  27th 
September  1601,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
assassination  of  his  father,  14th  May  1610,  his  mother 
being  called  to  the  regency  by  an  edict  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  acquired  a right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  all  the  others.  She  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  pope,  and 
betrothed  the  king  to  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  upon  which  the  Huguenots 
took  up  arms ; but  peace  was  concluded  at  St 
Menehould  on  5th  May  1614.  The  king,  who  was 
now  declared  of  age,  confirmed  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  in  the  same  year  the  French  £tats 
Gincraxix — consisting  of  members  of  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  middle  classes,  a body  more 
ancient  than  the  parliaments,  and  in  which  the 
bourgeoisie  sided  with  the  kings — were  summoned 
for  the  last  time,  as  the  events  proved,  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  this  constitutional 
chamber  showed  itself  powerless  to  agree  upon  and 
follow  out  a policy.  The  restoration  of  Catholic 
church-rights  in  Bearn  led  to  the  religious 
war,  in  which  the  Protestants  lost  almost  all 
their  places  of  security,  and  which  ended  in 
1622.  After  the  death  of  De  Luynes,  in  1624, 
Richelieu,  afterwards  Cardinal  and  Duke,  be- 
came the  chief  minister  of  Louis.  His  powerful 
mind  obtained  complete  control  over  that  of  the 
weak  king,  and  his  policy  effected  that  increase  of 
monarchical  power,  at  the  expense  of  Protestants, 
nobles,  and  parliaments,  which  reached  its  con- 
summation in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Huguenots  was  completed  by  the 
capture  of  Rochelle,  20th  October  1628,  at  the 
siege  of  which  the  king  took  part  in  person. 
Richelieu  now  led  Louis  to  take  part  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  openly  supporting  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards  and  Austrians. 
The  latter  years  of  Louis’s  reign  were  signalised  by 
the  getting  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  Roussillon, 
acquisitions  which  were  confirmed  in  the  following 
reign.  Louis  died  14th  May  1643.  Under  his 
reign  was  prepared  the  period  of  French  ascendency 
in  Europe.  His  queen,  after  twenty-three  years 
of  married  life,  bore  a son  in  1638,  M’ho  succeeded 
to  the  throne  as  Louis  XIV. ; and  in  1640  a second 
son,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  House  of  Orleans. 

See  Marie  de’  Medici,  Richelieu  ; and  French  works 
by  Bazin  (new  ed.  4 vols.  1846),  Topin  (1876),  and  Zeller 
(1879). 

Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  born  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye,  16th  September  1638,  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  XIII.,  in  1643.  His  mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  became  regent,  and  Mazarin  (q.v.)  her 
minister.  During  the  king’s  minority  the  dis- 
contented nobles,  encouraged  by  Spain,  sought  to 
shake  off'  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.)  arose.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1659 ; and  in  the  following  year  Louis 
married  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  a princess 
possessing  neither  beauty  nor  other  attractive 
qualities.  Little  was  expected  from  the  young 
king ; his  education  had  been  neglected,  and  his 
conduct  was  dissolute  ; but  on  Mazarin’s  death  in 
1661  he  suddenly  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  from  that  time  forth  carried  into  effect  with 
rare  energy  a political  theory  of  pure  despotism. 
His  famous  saying,  ‘ L’etat  c’est  moi  ’ ( ‘ I am  the 
state  ’),  expressed  the  principle  to  which  everything 
was  accommodated.  He  had  a cool  and  clear 
head,  with  much  dignity  and  amenity  of  manners. 
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great  activity,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
The  distress  caused  by  the  religious  wars  had 
created  throughout  France  a longing  for  repose, 
which  was  favourable  to  his  assumption  of  absolute 
power.  He  was  ably  supported  by  his  ministers. 
Manufactures  began  to  flourish  under  the  royal 
protection.  The  tine  cloths  of  Louviers,  Abbeville, 
and  Sedan,  the  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins,  the 
carpets  of  La  Savonnerie,  and  the  silks  of  Tours 
and  Lyons  acquired  a wide  celebrity.  The  wonder- 
ful talents  of  Colbert  (q.v.)  restored  prosperity  to 
the  ruined  finances  of  the  country,  and  provided  the 
means  for  war;  whilst  Louvois  (q.v.)  applied  these 
means  in  raising  and  sending  to  the  field  armies 
more  thoroughly  equipped  and  disciplined  than  any 
others  of  that  age. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  Louis,  as  his 
son-in-law,  set  up  a claim  to  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  ; and  in  1667,  accompanied  by  Turenne 
(q.v.),  he  crossed  the  frontier  with  a powerful 
army,  took  many  places,  and  made  himself  master 
of  that  part  of  Flanders  since  known  as  French 
Flanders,  and  of  the  whole  of  Franche  Comte.  The 
triple  alliance — between  England,  the  States- 
general  of  Holland,  and  Sweden— arrested  his 
career  of  conquest.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668)  forced  him  to  surrender  Franche  Comte. 
He  vowed  revenge  against  the  States-general, 
strengthened  himself  by  German  alliances,  and 
purchased  with  money  the  friendship  of  Charles  II. 
of  England.  He  seized  Lorraine  in  1670 ; and  in 
May  1672  again  entered  the  Netherlands  with 
Conde  and  Turenne,  conquered  half  the  country  in 
six  weeks,  and  left  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  to  lay 
it  Avaste.  The  States-general  formed  an  alliance 
with  Spain  and  with  the  emperor,  but  Louis  made 
himself  master  of  ten  cities  of  the  empire  in  Alsace, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1674  took  the  field  with  three 
great  armies,  of  which  he  commanded  one  in 
person,  Conde  another,  and  Turenne  a third. 
Victory  attended  his  arms ; and,  notwithstanding 
the  death  of  Turenne  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde  from  active  service,  he  continued 
in  subsequent  years,  along  with  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  to  extend  his  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands,  where,  by  his  orders,  and  according 
to  the  ruthless  policy  of  Louvois,  the  country  was 
fearfully  desolated.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  in 
1678  left  him  in  possession  of  fortresses  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  of  Franche  Comte.  He 
now  established  Chambres  de  Reunion  in  Metz, 
Breisach,  and  Besancon,  packed  courts  of  law,  in 
which  his  own  will  was  supreme,  and  which  con- 
fiscated to  him,  as  feudal  superior  in  right  of  his 
conquests,  territories  Avhich  he  Avished  to  acquire, 
seignories  belonging  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  and  others.  He  also,  on 
.80th  September  1681,  made  a sudden  and  successful 
attack  on  Strasburg,  a free  German  city,  the 
possession  and  fortification  of  which  added  greatly 
to  his  poAver  on  the  Rhine.  The  acquisition  thus 
made  a treaty  in  1684  confirmed  to  him. 

Louis  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career. 
All  Europe  feared  him  ; his  oavii  nation  had  been 
brought  by  tyranny,  skilful  management,  and 
military  glory  to  regard  him  Avith  Asiatic  humility, 
admiring  and  obeying ; all  remnants  of  political 
independence  had  been  sAvept  aAvay  ; no  Assemblies 
of  the  States  or  of  the  Notables  Avere  held  ; the 
nobles  had  lost  both  the  desire  and  the  ability  to 
assert  political  poAver ; the  municipal  corporations 
no  longer  exercised  any  right  of  election,  but 
received  appointments  of  officials  from  the  court ; the 
provinces  Avere  governed  by  intendants,  Avho  Avere 
immediately  responsible  to  the  ministers,  and  they 
to  the  king,  avIio  Avas  his  own  prime-minister. 
Even  the  courts  of  justice  yielded  to  the  absolute 
SAvay  of  the  monarch,  Avho  interfered  at  pleasure 

Avith  the  ordinary  course  of  laAv,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissions,  or  withdreAv  offenders  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  by  Lettres  de  Cachet 
(q.v.),  of  Avhich  he  issued  about  9000  in  the  course 
of  his  reign.  He  asserted  a right  to  dispose  at  his 
pleasure  of  all  properties  Avithin  the  boundaries  of 
his  realm,  and  took  credit  to  himself  for  gracious 
moderation  in  exercising  it  sparingly.  The  court 
Avas  the  very  heart  of  the  political  and  national  life 
of  France,  and  there  the  utmost  splendour  Avas 
maintained  ; and  a system  of  etiquette  was  estab- 
lished Avhich  Avas  a sort  of  perpetual  Avorship  of 
the  king. 

It  Avas  a serious  thing  for  France  and  the  Avorld 
Avhen  Louis  fell  under  the  control  of  his  mistress, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (q.v.),  Avhoni  he  married 
in  a half-private  manner  in  1685,  and  Avho  Avas 
herself  governed  by  the  Jesuits.  One  of  the 
first  effects  of  this  change  Avas  the  adoption  of 
severe  measures  against  the  Protestants.  When  it 
Avas  falsely  reported  to  Louis  that  his  troops  had 
dragooned  all  heretics  into  conversion,  he  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  then  ensued  a 
bloody  persecution ; Avhilst  more  than  half  a 
million  of  the  best  and  most  industrious  of  the 
inhabitants  of  France  fled,  carrying  their  skill  and 
industry  to  other  lands.  Yet  Louis  Avas  by  no 
means  willing  to  yield  too  much  poAver  to  the  pope  ; 
and,  quarrelling  Avith  him  concerning  the  revenues 
of  vacant  bishoprics,  he  convened  a council  of 
French  clergy,  Avhich  declared  the  papal  poAver  to 
extend  only  to  matters  of  faith,  and  even  in  these 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  decrees  of  councils. 

The  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  having  died  in 
May  1685,  and  left  his  sister,  the'  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  heiress  of  his  movable  property,  Louis 
cla,imed  for  her  also  all  the  allodial  lands ; and 
from  this  and  other  causes  arose  a new  European 
Avar.  A French  army  invaded  the  Palatinate, 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Treves  in  1688.  In  1689 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  neighbouring  regions 
Avere  laid  Avaste  by  fire  and  SAVord.  This  atrocious 
proceeding  led  to  a neAV  coalition  against  France. 
Success  for  a time  attended  the  French  arms,  par- 
ticularly in  Savoy  and  at  the  battle  of  Steinkerk. 
Reverses,  hoAvever,  ensued  ; the  Avar  Avas  Avaged  for 
years  on  a great  scale,  and  Avith  various  success ; 
and  after  the  French,  under  Luxembourg,  had 
gained,  in  1693,  the  battle  of  NeerAvinden,  it  Avas 
found  that  the  means  of  Avaging  Avar  Avere  very 
much  exhausted,  and  Louis  concluded  the  peace 
of  RysAvick  on  20th  September  1697.  The  navy 
destroyed,  the  finances  grievously  embarrassed,  the 
people  suffering  from  Avant  of  food,  and  discontent 
becoming  deep  and  general,  Louis  placed  the  Count 
D’Argenson  at  the  head  of  the  police,  and  estab- 
lished an  unparalleled  system  of  espionage  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  OAvn  despotism.  The  poAver  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  her  clerical  advisers 
became  more  and  more  absolute  at  the  court,  Avhere 
scandals  of  every  kind  increased. 

When  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  took 
place,  on  1st  November  1700,  it  Avas  found  that 
Louis  had  obtained  his  signature  to  a Avill  by  Avhich 
he  left  all  his  dominions  to  one  of  the  grandsons 
of  his  sister,  Avho  had  been  Louis’s  queen.  Louis 
supported  to  the  utmost  the  claim  of  his  grandson 
(Philip  V.),  Avhilst  the  Emperor  Leopold  supported 
that  of  his  son,  afterAvards  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  But  the  poAver  of  France  Avas  noAV  Aveakened, 
and  the  Avar  had  to  be  maintained  both  on  the  side 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Italy.  One  bloody 
defeat  folloAved  another  ; Marlborough  Avas  victori- 
ous in  the  Loav  Countries,  and  Prince  Eugene  in 
Italy  ; Avhilst  the  forces  of  Louis  Avere  divided  and 
Aveakened  by  the  employment  of  large  bodies  of 
troops  against  the  Camisards  in  the  Cevennes,  for 
the  extinction  of  the  last  relics  of  Protestantism. 
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On  the  nth  April  1713  peace  was  concluded  at 
Utrecht,  the  French  prince  obtaining  the  Spanish 
throne,  but  France  sacrificing  valuable  colonies. 
A terrible  fermentation  now  prevailed  in  France, 
and  the  country  was  almost  completely  ruined  ; 
hut  the  monarch  maintained  to  the  last  an  unbend- 
ing despotism.  He  died,  after  a short  illness,  1st 
September  1715.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  great- 
grandson,  Louis  XV.  His  son,  the  dauphin,  and 
his  eldest  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  had 
both  died  in  1711.  Louis  had  a number  of  natural 
children,  and  he  had  legitimised  those  of  whom 
Madame  de  Montespan  was  the  mother ; but  the 
Paris  parliament,  which  made  no  objection  to 
recording  the  edict  when  required  by  him,  made  as 
little  objection  to  annulling  it  when  required  by 
the  next  government.  The  ‘ ■works  ’ of  Louis  XIV. 
(6  vols.  Paris,  1806),  containing  his  Instructions  for 
his  sons,  and  many  letters,  afford  important  in- 
formation as  to  his  character  and  the  history  of  his 
reign.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  regarded  as  the 
Augustan  age  of  French  literature  and  art,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  France  has  never  since 
produced  poets  like  Corneille  and  Racine  in 
tragedy,  or  Molibre  in  comedy,  satirists  like 
Boueau,  or  chui-ch  orators  and  divines  like  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon. 

He&'VoXta.ire’s  Sieclede  Louis  XIV.  (1740),  the  Memoires 
of  Saint-Simon  (1788;  in  English,  abridged,  1876);  and 
other  works  by  Gaillardin  (6  vols.  1871-76),  Cosnac 
(8  vols.  1874-81),  Cheruel  (4  vols.  1878-80),  Michelet 
(3d  ed.  1875),  Michaud  (1882-83),  Chotard  (1890),  Du 
Cause  de  Nazell  (1899),  Pardoe  (1886),  Hassall  (1895); 
for  ‘le  style  Louis  Quafcorze’  in  art,  Genevay  (1887). 

Louis  XV.,  king  of  France,  the  great-grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.,  born  at  Versailles,  15th  Februaiy 
1710,  succeeded  to  the  throne  1st  September  1715. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  whose 
education  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Villeroi  and 
Cardinal  Fleury.  The  regent  and  the  country 
became  incomprehensibly  infatuated  with  the 
financial  schemes  of  the  Scotsman  Law  ( q.  v. ). 
All  available  capital  was  drawn  away  from  agri- 
culture and  trade,  pocketed  by  the  financial  cliques, 
the  court,  and  the  state,  whose  debt  was  thereby 
substantially  reduced,  and  worthless  paper-money 
issued  instead.  Every  kind  of  indulgence  in  luxury 
and  vice  accompanied  in  high  places  this  financial 
insanity.  When  Louis  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
married  Maria  Lesczynski,  daughter  of  Stanislas, 
the  dethroned  king  of  Poland.  At  the  death  of 
the  regent  and  of  his  shameless  prime-minister 
Cardinal  Dubois,  Louis  reigned  personally,  and  put 
at  the  head  of  att'airs  his  old,  wise,  and  prudent 
teacher  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  repaired  somewhat 
the  economic  disasters  of  his  predecessors,  and  set 
his  face  against  a warlike  policy. 

Louis  having  become  involved  in  the  war  of  the 
Polish  Succession  through  his  father-in-law,  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine  was  without  much  fighting 
obtained  for  the  latter,  and  for  the  French  crown 
after  him.  When  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion broke  out  (1740)  Cardinal  Fleury  was  averse 
to  burdening  the  state  with  fresh  debt  and  new 
military  charges  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
prince-elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial  crown. 
Louis  was  then  falling  under  the  influence  of  a 
number  of  voluptuous  and  immoral  noblemen,  who 
set  up  a barrier  between  him  and  his  wife,  and 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  vice.  Fleury  lost 
ground ; the  government  became  a toy  for  ambi- 
tious courtiers  and  dissolute  women,  in  the  satis- 
faction of  whose  vanity  war  was  declared  against 
Austria.  After  a course  of  easy  conquest  in  1741 
the  French  were  badly  beaten  in  1742  : regret  and 
worry  brought  Fleury  to  the  grave  in  the  next 
year.  But  in  the  following  years  France,  in  alli- 
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atice  with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  was 
repeatedly  victorious  on  land,  at  Fontenoy  (1745), 
for  instance,  where  Louis  delighted  his  latest 
mistress  with  the  flight  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Austrian  troops,  though  on  the  sea  the  English 
put  an  end  to  the  French  navy  and  sea-faring  trade. 
When  peace  was  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  France 
had  nothing  to  show  save  the  ruinous  disorganisa- 
tion of  her  finances. 

The  king  now  .sank  completely  under  the  control 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  both  concubine 
and  procuress,  and  to  whom  he  gave  notes  on  the 
treasury  for  enormous' sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  livres.  War  broke  out 
again  with  Britain  concerning  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  was  for  some  time 
prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour.  In  1756  an 
e.xtraordinary  alliance  was  formed  between  France 
and  Austria,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  a"es,  and 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. Directed  against  Prussia  as  a threatening 
Protestant  power,  this  alliance  had  no  other  result 
than  Frederick  the  Great's  complete  victory  over 
the  French  at  Rossbach.  The  state  of  the  finances, 
the  dispirited  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  out- 
cry of  the  distressed  people  were  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  king  to  make  peace  ; but,  governed 
by  his  mistress,  he  obstinately  persevered  in  war, 
even  after  the  terrible  defeat  of  Minden  in 
1759 ; whilst  the  British  conquered  almost  all 
the  French  colonies  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  with  Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  A peace 
jnost  humiliating  to  France  was  at  last  concluded 
in  1763. 

Louis,  although  indifferent  to  the  ruin  of  his 
people,  and  to  everything  but  his  own  vile  pleasures, 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Paris  parliament  and  the  Jesuits 
(q.v.),  the  result  of  which  was  the  suppression 
of  the  order  in  1764.  The  parliament,  emooldened 
by  success  in  this  contest,  now  attempted  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  crown  by  refusing  to 
register  edicts  of  taxation  ; but  the  king  main- 
tained his  own  absolute  and  supreme  authority, 
thanks  to  the  indifference  with  which  the  people 
and  the  middle  class  viewed  the  privileges  of  the 
noblesse  de  robe.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  was  now 
displaced  from  office,  a new  mistress,  Madame  du 
Barry,  having  come  into  the  i)lace  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour ; and  a ministry  was  formed  under 
the  Duke  d’Aiguillon,  every  member  of  which  was 
<an  enemy  of  the  parliaments  and  abjectly  immoral. 
The  councillors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  were 
removed  from  their  offices,  and  banished  with  great 
indignity ; an  interim  parliament  was  appointed 
(January  1771),  which  duly  obeyed  the  court. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  protested  against  this 
arbitrary  act,  which  left  them  without  any  means 
of  appeal  against  the  royal  will.  The  king,  when 
told  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  misery  and 
discontent  of  the  people,  only  remarked  that  the 
monarchy  would  last  as  long  as  his  life,  and  con- 
tinued his  course  of  sensual  pleasures  and  trifling 
amusements.  He  boasted  of  being  the  best  cook 
in  France,  and  was  much  gratified  when  the 
courtiers  ate  eagerly  of  the  dishes  which  he  had 
prepared.  His  gifts  to  Madame  du  Barry,  not- 
withstanding the  embarrassment  of  the  finances, 
in  five  years  amounted  to  180  millions  of  livres. 
At  last  Louis,  whose  constitution  was  already 
shattered  from  the  effects  of  a life  of  vice,  was 
seized  with  smallpox,  and  on  10th  May  1774  he 
died  in  abject  misery,  so  far  from  being  regretted 
that  his  funeral  was  a sort  of  popular  festival,  and 
was  celebrated  with  pasquils  and  merry  ballads. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Louis  ‘ le  Bien-aime.’ 

See  Voltaire’s  SUcle  de  Louis  XV.  (2  vols.  1768-70), 
and  other  works  by  Tocqueville  ( 2d  ed.  1847 ),  Bonhomnie 
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(1873),  the  Duke  de  Broglie  (Eng.  trans.  1879),  Vaudal 
(1882),  Perkins  (1897),  and  Waddington  (1897). 

Louis  XVI.}  king  of  France,  born  23d  August 
1754,  was  the  third  son  of  tlie  dauphin,  Louis,  only 
son  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  styled  Due  de  Berri 
until,  by  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  elder 
brothers,  he  became  dauphin.  He  had  a vigorous 
frame,  was  fond  of  hunting  and  manly  exercises, 
took  great  pleasure  in  making  locks  and  such 
mechanical  labours,  and  showed  an  aptitude  for 
geometry  but  none  for  political  science.  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  corrupt  of  courts  he  grew  up 
temperate,  honest,  and  moral.  He  was  married  on 
10th  May  1770  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

When  Louis  ascended  the  throne  the  public 
treasury  was  empty,  the  state  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  4000  millions  of  livres,  all  borrowing  credit 
was  exhausted,  the  people  were  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  taxes,  and  all  respect  had  gone  from 
king,  court,  church,  and  governing  classes.  Per- 
sonally full  of  good-will,  he  failed  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  his  brothers  and  to  resist  the  influence 
of  his  proud  and  high-handed  consort.  He  yielded 
unwisely  to  the  advice  of  his  first  prime-minister, 
Maurepas,  an  incompetent  and  narrow-minded 
courtier,  in  i-estoring  to  the  Paris  and  provincial 
parliaments  their  semi-political  rights  in  the  matter 
of  public  expenditure  and  local  taxation.  The 
accession  of  Malesherbes  and  Turgot  to  the  ministry 
heralded  thorough-going  reforms,  which  Voltaire 
hailed  as  the  ‘ dawn  of  the  age  of  reason  ’ in  French 
olitics.  But  these  proposals,  accepted  by  the 
ing,  were  rejected  by  the  court,  the  aristocracy, 
the  parliaments,  and  the  chui’ch.  Turgot  resigned 
his  office.  Yet  Louis  succeeded  in  the  remission 
of  some  of  the  most  odious  taxes,  the  abolition  of 
the  last  relics  of  serfdom,  the  abolition  of  torture 
in  judicial  investigations,  a reduction  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  court,  and  the  foundation  of  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  working- classes.  He 
was  for  a time  extremely  popular,  though  deeper 
reforms  were  rendered  impossible  by  the  opposition 
of  the  privileged  classes  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
ueen.  In  June  1777,  when  the  state  of  the 
nances  seemed  nearly  desperate,  Neckerwas  made 
Director-general,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
to  a more  tolerable  condition,  without  any  very 
radical  change ; but,  from  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  Ameiican  war  of  independence,  he  was 
obliged  to  propose  the  taxation  of  the  privileged 
classes  hitherto  exempted.  Their  resistance  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  The  American  war  swallowed 
up  the  revenue  of  three  years.  The  appointment 
in  1783  of  Calonne  (q.v. ),  a spendthrift,  to  the 
finances  renewed  for  a while  the  splendour  of  the 
court.  At  his  wits’  end,  he  advised  the  calling 
together  of  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  such  as  the 
monarchy,  especially  under  Richelieu’s  premier- 
ship, had  occasionally  summoned  to  its  help.  The 
noblemen,  clergymen,  state-officials,  councillors  of 
parliaments,  and  municipal  officers  thus  collected 
showed  him  bitter  hostility,  and,  when  he  revived 
Necker’s  proposals,  compelled  him  to  fly  to  London. 
His  successor,  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  obtained  some 
concessions  and  some  new  taxes.  But  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict  of  taxa- 
tion, as  oppressive  to  the  people  ; for  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  court  and  the  queen  began  to  be  freely 
spoken  of  in  a nation  now  fully  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  The  convening  of  the  States-general 
was  demanded  from  every  corner  of  France.  The 
king  registered  the  edicts  in  a I'd  de  justice,  and 
banished  the  councillors  of  parliament  to  Troyes, 
but  ere  long  found  it  necessary  to  recall  them,  and 
experienced  from  them  even  a stronger  opposition 
than  before.  On  8th  May  1788  he  dissolved  all  the 
parliaments  and  established  a new  kind  of  court 
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( Cour  Pleniire ) instead ; but  this  act  of  despotism 
set  the  whole  country  in  flames.  Matters  became 
still  worse  when  on  16th  August  appeared  the 
famous  edict,  that  the  treasury  should  cease  from 
all  cash  payments  except  to  the  troops.  Brienne 
was  compelled  to  resign,  and  Necker  again  became 
minister.  An  Assembly  of  the  States  of  the  king- 
dom, in  abeyance  since  1614,  was  resolved  upon  ; 
and  by  the  advice  of  Necker,  who  wished  a counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
court,  the  Third  Estate  was  called  in  double  num- 
ber, while  in  other  respects  the  precedent  set  in 
1614  was  adhered  to. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Louis  is  given  under 
the  head  France.  All  readers  of  history  are 
familiar  with  the  melancholy  incidents  of  his  life, 
from  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
(5th  May  1789)  down  to  his  tragic  execution.  At 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January 
1793  he  died  by  the  guillotine,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  Great  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  rescue.  As  the  executioner  bound  him 
Louis  tore  himself  free  and  exclaimed:  ‘Frenchmen, 
I die  innocent;  I pray  that  my  blood  come  not  upon 
PTance.  ’ The  rolling  of  drums  drowned  his  voice. 

The  share  of  the  French  in  the  American  war  of 
independence  is  a bright  and  almost  romantic  epi- 
sode in  the  drama  of  this  reign.  Franklin  kindled 
in  excitable  Paris  such  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
democracy  that  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and 
some  other  ideal-loving  gentlemen  crossed  the 
sea  in  defence  of  England’s  colonies.  A formal 
alliance  ensued,  and  assistance  was  given  in  men, 
money,  and  ships. 

See  Maeie  Antoinette,  Necker,  Turgot,  Mirabeau  ; 
and  works  by  Soulavie  (1801),  Bournisseaux  (1829), 
Droz  (2d  ed.  1858),  Capefigue  (1844  ),  Tocqueville  (2d  ed. 
1850),  and  Jobez  (3  vols.  1877-93). 

Louis  XVII.,  Charles,  second  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  I’rance,  born  at  Versailles,  27th  March 
1785,  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  till, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1789,  he  became 
dauphin.  He  was  a promising  boy.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Revolution  he  was  sometimes  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard  and  decorated 
with  the  tricolor  to  gratify  the  populace.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  continued  in  prison — at 
first  with  his  mother,  but  afterwards  apart  from 
her — in  the  Temple,  under  the  charge  of  a bintal 
Jacobin  shoemaker  named  Simon,  who  treated 
him  with  great  cruelty  and  pushed  him  into  vicious 
excesses,  so  that  he  became  a mere  wreck  both 
in  mind  and  body.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Terroi'ists  he  was — perhaps  intentionally — forgot- 
ten, and  died  8th  June  1795.  A report  .spread 
that  he  was  poisoned,  but  a commission  of  physi- 
cians examined  the  body  and  declared  the  report 
unfounded. 

All  the  attempts  made  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815 
to  find  the  remains  of  this  most  hapless  victim  of 
the  Revolution  proved  fruitless,  and  this  fact  gave 
room  for  the  appearance  of  a succession  of  false 
dauphins,  whose  claims  deluded  many  honest 
royalists  in  France.  Of  these  the  first  was  Jean 
Marie  Hervagault,  the  son  of  a St  L6  tailor,  born 
in  1781,  who  ran  away  from  home  at  fourteen,  and 
soon  found  many  supporters  in  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, Champagne,  and  Burgundy.  In  1802  he 
was  sentenced  for  his  imposture  to  a four  years’ 
imprisonment,  and  later,  under  Napoleon’s  empire, 
was  confined  in  the  BicStre,  where  he  died  in  1812. 
Another  false  Louis,  who  attracted  some  attention 
under  the  name  Charles  of  France,  was  Mathurin 
Brumeau,  born  in  1784  at  Bezins,  the  son  of  a 
maker  of  wooden  shoes.  He  early  took  to  a roving 
life,  was  committed  as  a vagrant  in  1803,  next 
spent  some  years  in  North  America,  returned  to 
push  his  claims  in  France,  and  was  sent  to  prison 
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for  seven  years  at  Rouen.  After  the  July  revolu- 
tion he  disappeared.  The  third  false  Louis  XVII., 
who  attracted  much  attention  in  18.S3  and  1834, 
was  the  so-called  Due  de  Richmont,  whose  proper 
name  was  Francois  Henri  Hubert,  a native  of  the 
Rouen  district.  " The  idea  that  he  was  a son  of 
Louis  XVI.  first  possessed  him  about  1828.  After 
the  July  revolution  he  protested  in  a series  of 
writings  against  Louis-rhilippe,  and  attempted 
to  push  his  claim  by  Memoires.  In  1834  he  was 
sent  to  jail  for  twelve  years,  but  eight  months 
later  succeeded  in  making  an  escape  to  London, 
where  he  died  in  1845.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able claimant  was  the  Potsdam  watchmaker,  Karl 
Wilhelm  Naundorf,  whose  claim  rested  on  a strik- 
ing Bourbon  resemblance.  After  many  crosses  in 
Berlin,  Spandau,  and  Brandenburg,  besides  a three 
years’  imprisonment,  he  found  his  way  to  France 
in  1833,  but  was  expelled  three  years  later.  He 
made  his  way  to  England,  and  died  in  1845.  His 
children  assumed  the  name  of  Bourbon,  and  in 
1851  and  1874  raised  fruitless  actions  before  the 
Paris  law-courts  against  the  Comte  de  Cliambord. 
See  Elizabeth  Evans’s  of  Louis  XVII.  (1893). 

Louis  XVIII.,  Stanislas  Xaviee,  the  next 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  born  at  Versailles, 
17th  November  1755,  received  the  title  of  Count  de 
Provence.  In  1771  he  manled  Maria  Josephine 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.  of  Sardinia. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne  he 
assumed  the  designation  of  Monsieur,  and  became 
an  opponent  of  every  salutary  measure  of  the 
government.  He  fletl  from  Paris  on  the  same 
night  as  the  king,  and  was  more  fortunate,  for, 
taking  the  road  by  Lille,  he  reached  the  Belgian 
frontier  in  safety.  With  his  brother,  the  Count 
d’Artois,  he  now  issued  declarations  against  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  France,  which  had  a very 
unfavourable  effect  on  the  situation  of  the  king. 
The  two  brothers  for  some  time  held  a sort  of  court 
at  Coblenz.  Louis  joined  the  body  of  6000 
emigres  who  accompanied  the  Prussians  across 
the  Rhine  in  July  1792,  and  issued  a manifesto 
even  more  foolish  and  extravagant  than  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Louis  XVI.,  he  proclaimed  the  latter’s 
son  king  of  France,  as  Louis  XVII.,  and  in  1795 
himself  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Tlie  victories  of 
the  republic  and  Napoleon’s  enmity  to  the  Bourbon 
family  compelled  him  frequently  to  change  his 
place  of  abode,  removing  from  one  country  of 
Europe  to  another,  till  at  last,  in  1807,  he  found  a 
refuge  in  England,  and  purchased  a residence, 
Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  wife  died 
in  1810,  and  where  he  remained  till  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  opened  the  way  for  him  to  the  French 
throne.  On  26th  April  i814  ‘le  Desire,’  as  the 
royalists  style  him,  landed  at  Calais,  after  twenty- 
four  years’  exile.  His  return,  under  the  protection  of 
the  allied  armies,  had  been  prepared  for  by  Talley- 
rand. Then  began  the  ascendency  of  the  ‘ legitimist  ’ 
party.  The  powerless  empress-regent  was  super- 
seded by  a provisional  government,  the  Napoleonic 
constitution  was  set  aside,  and,  in  keeping  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  ‘divine  right  of  kings,’  all  power 
was  claimed  by  Louis  XVIII.  Using  his  discre- 
tionary rights,  he  granted  to  the  nation  a constitu- 
tional charter,  establishing  a House  of  Peers  and 
a Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  x'ouchsafing  a few 
elementary  citizen-rights,  but  in  every  essential 
respect  he  resumed  the  baneful  traditions  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  See  Fkance. 

The  nobles  and  priests  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  weak  king  which  led  to  severe  treatment 
of  the  Imperialists,  the  Republicans,  and  the  Protest- 
ants. This  opened  the  way  for  Napoleon’s  return 
from  Elba,  when  the  king  and  his  family  fled  from 
Paris,  remained  at  Ghent  till  after  the  battle  of 


Waterloo,  and  returned  to  France  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  issued 
from  Cambrai  a proclamation  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged his  former  errors,  and  promised  a general 
amnesty  to  all  except  traitors.  But  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  elected  with  many  irregularities,  was 
so  fanatically  royalist  and  reactionary  that  the 
king,  by  advice  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia,  dissolved  it ; whereupon  arose  royalist 
plots  for  his  dethronement  and  the  abolition  of 
the  charter.  Bands  of  assassins  were  collected 
by  nobles  and  priests  in  the  provinces,  who  slew 
hundreds  of  adherents  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
Protestants,  and  years  elapsed  ere  peace  and 
good  order  were  in  any  measure  restored.  Driven 
by  royalistic  fanatics,  the  king  dismissed  his  too 
moderate  prime-minister  Decazes,  and  could  not 
prevent  an  army  from  passing  into  Spain  to  main- 
tain there  the  right  of  absolute  kingship.  He  died 
16th  September  1824.  See  Petit’s  Louis  XVIII. 
(1885). 

Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  was  born  10th  March 
1776,  at  Hanover,  where  her  father,  Duke  Karl  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  was  then  commandant.  She 
was  married  to  the  Crown-prince  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards Frederick-William  HI.,  on  24th  December 
1793,  and  Avas  the  mother  of  Frederick-William 
IV.  and  William  III.,  afterwards  emperor.  After 
her  husband’s  accession  to  the  throne  she  became 
exceedingly  popular,  her  great  beauty  being  united 
Avith  dignity  and  grace  of  manners,  and  Avith  much 
gentleness  of  character  and  active  benevolence. 
This  popularity  Avas  increased  by  her  conduct  dur- 
ing the  period  of  national  calamity  that  followed 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Avhen  she  displayed  not  only  a 

atriotic  spirit,  but  no  little  energy  and  resolution. 

he  especially  endeared  herself  to  her  people  by 
her  bearing  when  compelled  to  endure  insult  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  She  died  in  Strelitz,  19th 
July  1810.  The  Prussian  Order  of  Louisa,  the 
Louisa  School  for  girls,  and  the  Louisa  Gover- 
nesses’ Seminary  Avere  instituted  in  her  honour. 
There  is  a beautiful  monument  and  portrait-statue 
of  her  by  Rauch  in  the  mausoleum  at  Charlotten- 
burg.  See  her  Life  and  Times,  by  E.  H.  Hudson 
(1877),  and  German  Avorks  by  Horn  (1883)  and 
Martin  (1887). 

Louisburg,  a port  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  27  miles  SE.  of 
Sydney.  It  is  noAV  inhabited  only  by  a feAv  fisher- 
men ; but  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  toAvn, 
Avhicii  under  the  French  had  a large  export  trade 
in  cod,  and  Avas  the  strongest  fortress  in  North 
America,  until  taken  by  the  English  in  1758.  It 
had  already  been  captured  by  the  NeAv  England 
colonists  and  an  English  squadron  in  1745,  and 
restored  in  1748  ; now  its  fortifications,  Avhich  had 
been  thirty  years  in  building  and  cost  over  a 
million  sterling,  Avere  demolished,  and  it  gradually 
sank  into  ruin. 

Louis-d’or  (i.e.  ‘Golden  Louis’),  a gold  coin 
AAdiich  Avas  introduced  into  France  in  1641,  and 
continued  to  be  coined  till  1795.  The  louis-d’or 
ranged  in  value  from  about  16s.  7d.  to  18s.  9fd. 
steiling. — In  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  old 
coinage,  Avere  gold  pieces  of  five  thalers,  often 
popularly  called  louis-d’or,  and  the  name  has 
been  occasionally  applied  to  the  French  napoleon 
or  20-frane  piece. 

Loiiisiade  Archipelago,  a group  of  islands 
belonging  to  British  Ncav  Guinea,  and  forming  an 
eastAvard  extension  of  that  island.  It  embraces 
Sudest  (45  miles  long  by  4 to  10  miles  Avide), 
Rossel,  St  Aignan’s  (28  miles  long  by  8 to  9 miles 
Avide),  and  a vast  number  of  smaller  islands.  All 
are  mountainous,  rising  to  3500  in  St  Aignan’s, 
and  covered  Avith  vegetation.  The  inhabitants  are 
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numerous,  but  wild,  and  head-hunters ; they  seem 
to  partake  of  both  Malayan  and  Papuan  charac- 
teristics. 

Louisiana,  one  of  the  Gulf  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  extends  about  200  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  290  from  east  to  west,  copyright  i89o  in  u.s. 
Itsland  area,  including  the  marshes  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 

bordering  on  the  Gulf,  is  40,790  sq.  company, 
m.  ; its  inland  waters  cover  2328  sq.  m.  ; total  area, 
43,118  sq.  m.  This  area  is  divided  nearly  equally 
between  alluvial  lands  and  uplands.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  state  above  sea-level  is  75  feet,  its 
highest  point  484  feet.  For  25  miles  inland  from 
the  Gulf,  marshes  subject  to  tidal  flow  cover  one- 
eighth  of  the  state’s  entire  surface;  low,  sandy  pine 
flats  and  prairie  lands  occupy  about  one-eighteenth 
each,  arable  lands  one-eighth,  the  flood-plains  near 
the  rivers  one-tenth,  and  bluff  lands,  pine  hills,  and 
uplands  more  than  one-fifth  each.  Most  of  the  large 
rivers  flow  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country  on  ridges  formed  by  their  own  deposits, 
and  the  plains  around,  protected  hy  dykes  ( called 
levees),  slope  away  into  dense,  wooded  swamps. 
The  bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi  ai-e  from  20 
to  70  miles  in  breadth,  those  of  the  Red,  Ouachita, 
and  other  streams  range  from  6 to  20  miles.  But 
although  the  flood-plains  lie  below,  there  is  a large 
area  above  the  rivers’  high-water  mark.  The  up- 
lands embrace  all  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  state,  inclining  gently  towards  the 
south,  and  crossing  these  are  bluff  lands,  extending 
through  the  alluvial  lands  to  the  Gulf,  and  forming 
wonderful  ‘ islands  ’ covered  with  vegetation.  Nor 
is  the  immense  plain  surrounding  these  bluffs  ever- 
inundated,  but  elevated  and  fertile,  traversed  by 
deep  bayous  ( as  minor  and  tributary  streams  are 
called  here ).  Even  in  the  coast  marshes  occasion- 
ally an  island-hill  rises,  witli  soil  firm  and  fertile  ; 
and  at  other  points  cattle  graze,  whilst  thousands 
of  acres  yearly  are  being  drained  and  reclaimed  and 
planted  with  rice.  Besides  the  Mississippi  the  chief 
rivers  are  the  Red,  Sabine,  Ouachita,  and  Pearl; 
the  entire  river  navigation  of  the  state  reaches 
nearly  3800  miles,  and  there  are  also  several  con- 
siderable lakes. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Louisiana  is  from  60° 
to  75°  F.,  the  climate  being  softened  by  the  waters 
within  and  around  the  state,  the  profuse  rainfall 
(47  to  73  in.),  and  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf.  The 
vegetation  in  most  parts  is  luxuriant.  The  forests 
are  dense  with  trees — pine,  cypress,  oaks,  cotton- 
wood, magnolia,  poplar,  beech,  &c.  Fruits  are 
abundant,  oranges  and  figs  the  most  important. 
The  staple  crops  are  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  maize. 
The  Louisiana  cotton  crop  is  about  a tenth  of  the 
whole  crop  of  the  Union  ; its  rice  crop  is  a half  of 
the  total  produce  of  the  States  ; and  in  some  years 
the  sugar  crop  of  the  state  makes  95  per  cent,  of  the 
produce  of  the  Union.  Wine  is  also  made. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  shingles  and 
tanks,  cotton-seed  oil,  machinery,  tobacco,  and 
clothing  and  boots  and  shoes  (by  machinery), 
besides  the  cleaning  and  polishing  of  rice  and  the 
refining  of  sugar  and  molasses.  The  only  mineral 
of  importance  is  rock-salt,  which  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantity  at  Petit  Anse  on  Avery’s  Island ; 
but  hematite  iron  ore  and  sulphur  have  also  been 
discovered,  besides  lignite  of  little,  if  any,  value. 

Louisiana  is  divided,  not  into  counties,  but 
parishes  to  the  number  of  59.  The  other  officials 
are  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a term  of  twelve  years.  Those  of  the  courts 
of  appeal  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
eight  years,  and  in  the  country  districts  and  in 
New  Orleans  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  being  elsewhere  elected 
for  four  years.  The  civil  law  prevails  in  Louisiana, 
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a code  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon  having  been 
adopted  in  1825.  The  state  returns  six  members 
to  congress.  Education  is  fairly  well  provided  for, 
and  increased  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the 
free  schools.  The  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  is  at  Baton  Rouge,  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Natchitoches;  the  Southern 
University,  at  New  Orleans,  is  endowed  by  the 
state,  and  in  the  same  city  is  the  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, with  departments  for  ladies  and  for  training 
in  the  manual  arts.  See  New  Oeleans. 

The  state  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
purchased  from  France  in  1803,  which  occupied  an 
enormously  larger  area  than  the  state — namely,  the 
whole  western  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from  Mexico 
to  the  Canadian  lakes.  (See  United  States,  and 
the  map  there  at  p.  388.)  In  1682  La  Salle  (q.v. ) 
sailed  down  the  river  and  claimed  the  country  for 
France,  naming  it  Louisiana  in  honour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  planting  a colony  at  a point  38  miles 
below  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  colonisation  by  Iberville, 
the  territoi-y  was  handed  over  to  the  Mississippi 
Company,  under  John  Law  (see  Mississippi 
Scheme),  and  New  Orleans  was  founded.  The 
company  collapsed  in  1720,  and  Louisiana  re- 
verted to  the  crown  in  1732.  It  was  ceded  to 
Spain  in  1762,  retroceded  to  France  in  1800,  and 
sold  to  the  United  States  by  Napoleon,  for 
60,000,000  francs,  three  years  later,  being  admitted 
as  a state  in  1812,  although  the  portion  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers  was  not  actually 
acquired  until  the  Florida  purchase  of  1819. 
The  battle  of  New  Orleans  (8th  January  1815) 
and  several  changes  in  the  constitution  are  the 
only  noteworthy  events  in  its  history  until  the 
civil  war.  Louisiana  seceded  in  January  1861,  and 
New  Orleans  was  captured  on  24th  April  1862. 
More  than  a hundred  battles  were  fought  wdthin 
the  limits  of  the  state,  leaving  ruin  behind,  whose 
effects  are  felt  to  this  day.  Prosperity,  however, 
is  returning,  and  is  established  on  a basis  more 
sound  and  satisfactory  than  of  old.  The  finances 
of  the  state  are  in  a healthy  condition,  her  bonds 
nearly  at  par.  Since  1877  political  disturbances 
and  outbreaks  which  had  followed  the  period  of 
reconstruction  have  ceased,  railways  have  been 
extended,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  pro- 
perty enormously  increased ; and  Louisiana’s  chief 
troubles  have  been  from  the  bursting  of  the  levees, 
although  none  have  proved  so  disastrous  as  the 
terrible  flood  of  1874,  when  one-sixth  of  the  state 
was  inundated.  See  C.  Gayarre,  History  of  Louis- 
iana (3d  ed.  4 vols.  New  Orleans,  1885). 

Papulation. — The  principal  cities  are  New  Or- 
leans, Shreveport,  Baton  Rouge  (the  capital),  and 
Monroe,  all  the  subject  of  separate  articles.  The 
population  is_  very  mixed.  The  negroes  in  the 
country  districts  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
whites,  of  whom  about  one-sixth  each  are  of  French 
(some  Acadian),  German,  or  Irish  descent.  Those 
of  French  descent  are  called  Creoles — a term  which 
in  Louisiana  does  not  imply  any  admixture  of 
African  or  Indian  blood.  There  are  also  a number 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  descent.  In  most  of  the 
southern  parishes  French  is  habitually  spoken  by 
the  people ; and  Spanish  also  is  still  retained. 
Pop.  (1820)  153,407;  (1860)  708,002,  including 
326,726  slaves  and  18,527  free  coloured  people; 
(1880)  939,946;  (1890)  1,118,587. 

Louis  Napoleon.  See  Napoleon. 

Louis-Pllilippe,  king  of  the  French,  born  in 
Paris,  6th  October  1773,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  Duke  of  Valois, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Duke  of  Chartres.  His 
education  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  cele- 
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bvated  Madame  de  Genlis.  He  entered  the  National 
Guard,  and  became  a member  of  the  Club  of  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,  afterwards  that  of  the  Jacobins. 
Along  with  his  father,  he  renounced  his  titles,  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  Egalit6.  He  showed  both 
courage  and  capacity  in  the  wars  of  the  republic ; 
but  his  situation  became  very  dangerous  after  the 
unsuccessful  battle  of  Neerwinden  (1793),  in  which 
he  commanded  the  centre.  He  was  included  in 
the  order  for  arrest  issued  against  his  general-in- 
chief, Dumouriez,  and  on  the  4th  April  escaped 
along  with  him  into  the  Austrian  territory.  He 
sought  in  Switzerland  a place  of  security  for  his 
sister  Adelaide,  wandered  about  amongst  the  moun- 
tains for  four  months,  and  accepted  a situation  as 
teacher  of  geography  and  mathematics  in  a school 
at  Reichenau,  near  Chur,  assuming  the  name  of 
Chabaud-Latour.  He  afterwards  wandered  for  some 
time  in  tlie  north  of  Europe,  and  then  went  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
In  1800  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Twickenbam, 
near  London,  with  his  two  younger  brothers, 
both  of  wliom  soon  after  died.  In  1809  he 
married  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
trust by  Louis  XVIII.  After  the  second  Restora- 
tion he  recovered  his  great  estates,  which  the 
imperial  government  had  sequestrated.  Disliked 
by  tlie  court,  he  was  very  popular  in  Paris.  The 
revolution  of  1830 — the  ‘ July  revolution  ’ — having 
ended  in  a victory  of  the  constitutional  party 
over  the  republicans,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general,  mainly  on  the  proposal  of  the  banker 
Lafitte  and  of  General  Lafayette.  Throwing 
'to  the  winds  the  divine  right  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
accepted  to  reign  as  the  elect  of  the  sovereign 
people,  under  the  tricolor  flag  of  the  republic 
and  of  Napoleon.  He  had  against  him  the 
ultra-royalists  and  the  republicans,  and  identified 
his  rule  with  the  bourgeoisie,  who  supplied  him 
with  a policy,  ministers,  and  money,  in  return 
for  their  ascendency.  He  was  dubbed  with  the 
nickname  of  roi-citoyen,  his  system  was  called 
that  of  Juste-milieu,  and  his  advisers  were  set 
down  as  doctrinaires.  He  reigned  for  the  material 
interests  of  France,  and  for  those  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  ; himself  a most  wealthy  king,  the  countiy 
prospered  under  his  rule,  and  the  middle  classes 
amassed  considerable  riches.  Unfortunately,  his 
kingship  rested  on  a democratic  basis,  to  which  it 
grew  more  and  more  untrue.  The  revolution  of 
1830  had  been  an  event  of  European  importance, 
and  rang  in  a re\'ival  of  liberalism  in  many 
states  where  Louis-Philippe  would  have  thought  it 
quixotic  to  give  it  diplomatic  or  military  assist- 
ance. Nor  could  he  countenance  the  socialistic 
and  communistic  doctrines  made  popular  among 
the  republicans  at  home  by  Proudhon,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  others.  The  parliamentary  franchise 
rested  on  a franchise  which  limited  the  electors  to 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  their  hangers-on. 
The  peasantry  and  working-classes  were  ignored, 
and  left  a prey  to  political  agitators.  The  political 
corruption  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  its  wholesale 
bribery  by  the  king,  united  all  extremists  in  a 
cry  for  electoral  reform.  Louis-Philqjpe  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  eight  attempts  at  murder,  Avhich  all 
failed.  A man  of  gi-eat  ability,  but  of  little 
character,  he  was  by  fear  carried,  with  his  ministers, 
into  paths  of  reactionaiy  violence.  The  royalistic 
statesman  Royer-Collard  joined  Odilon  Barrot  and 
the  republican  Left  in  resistance  to  the  muzzling 
of  newspapers.  Trial  by  jury  was  tampered  Avith. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  seized  this 
opportunity  of  acting  twice  the  part  of  a pretender 
(1836,  1840).  The  Duke  of  Orleans’  death  in  1842 
left  the  throne  Avithout  a direct  heir-apparent. 


Republicans,  socialists,  communists  became  more 
and  more  threatening.  In  vain  did  Louis-Philippe 
provide,  by  campaigning  in  Algeria,  an  outlet  for 
the  military  spirit  of  his  subjects ; in  vain  did  he 
fix  their  attention  on  foreign  affairs  by  supporting 
tbe  kingship  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt.  A home- 
policy  of  reform  banquets,  hit  upon  by  the  re- 
publican leaders  as  tlieir  most  suitable  form  of 
attack,  and  severely  repressed  on  the  part  of  the 
government  by  recourse  to  an  obsolete  law  of  the 
‘ancien  regime,’  led  to  violent  debates  in  the 
Chamber,  in  whicb  Thiers,  then  in  the  opposition, 
helped  to  Aveaken  the  position  of  the  prime- 
minister  Guizot.  Yet  paidiamentary  means  Avere 
about  to  foil  tbe  republican  deputies,  Avhen  the 
Paris  mob  rose  in  arms  on  the  22d  and  23d  of 
February  1848,  Avith  the  complicity  of  the  regular 
troops,  the  national  guards,  and  the  municipal 
police.  Louis-Philippe  dismissed  Guizot,  and 
promised  reforms  ; but  it  Avas  too  late.  He  Avas  com- 
pelled to  abdicate,  and,  amidst  the  indifference  of 
almost  every  Frenchman  to  his  fate,  ended  a reign 
remarkable  for  the  Avave  of  liberalism  in  Avhich  it 
took  its  rise  and  the  AvhirlAvind  of  democi'acy  that 
SAvept  it  aAvay.  Deserted  by  his  courtiers,  he  fled 
to  the  coast  of  Normandy  along  with  his  queen, 
concealed  himself  for  some  days,  and  at  length 
escaped  to  Newhaven  under  the  name  of  Mr  Smith. 
He  died  at  Claremont,  26th  August  1850. 

See  the  articles  Bouebon,  Feance,  Guizot,  Oeleans 
(Duke  op);  works  by  the  Marquis  de  Flers  (1892)  and 
Imbert  St  Amand  (1893),  Cretineau-Joly  (2  vols.  1862), 
A.  Dumas  (2  vols.  1852),  Nouvion  (4  vols.  1861),  Vil- 
lault  de  Gerainville  (3  vols.  1870-76),  Vantibault  (1889), 
ViUeneuve  (1889),  and  Hamel  (1890). 

Louisville,  the  largest  city  of  Kentucky,  a port 
of  entry  and  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  is  situated 
on  the  Ohio,  130  miles  beloAv  Cincinnati.  The 
river  here  forms  a series  of  rapids — the  ‘Falls  of 
the  Ohio  ’ — descending  22  feet  in  2 miles  ; except 
at  high-Avater  steamboats  pass  these  by  a canal. 
The  city,  Avhich  covers  about  20  sq.  m.,  is  hand- 
somely built,  Avith  Avide  and  regular  streets,  on  a 
level  plain,  and  sloping  up  from  the  river.  It  has 
a Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  150  other  churches, 
a laAv  school,  four  medical  colleges,  colleges  of 
dentistry  and  of  pharmacy,  a school  of  pharmacy  for 
Avomen,  and  a good  system  of  public  schools.  Here 
also  is  the  state  institution  for  the  blind  ; altogether 
there  are  some  forty  public  and  private  charitable 
institutions.  Louisville  is  the  greatest  market  for 
tobacco  in  the  Avorld,  and  has  large  pork-packing 
establishments,  distilleries,  and  tanneries.  Exten- 
sive manufactures  of  jiloughs,  furniture,  castings, 
gas  and  Avater  pipes,  machinery,  flour,  and  cement 
are  also  carried  on.  The  city  is  the  terminus  of  a 
number  of  raihvay  lines  ; the  Ohio  is  crossed  here 
by  tAvo  railway  bridges,  one  of  them  nearly  a mile 
long.  Louisville  Avas  founded  in  1778,  and  in  1780 
named  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  Avhose 
troops  Avere  then  assisting  the  Americans  in  the 
Avar  of  independence.  A great  part  of  the  toAvn- 
Avas  destroyed  by  a cyclone  in  March  1890.  Pop. 
(1880)  123, '758;  (1890)  161,105. 

Loill^,  a toAvn  in  the  extreme  south  of  Portugal, 
10  miles  from  the  coa.st.  Pop.  14,448. 

Louping-ill,  or  Trembling,  a disease  epidemic 
or  endemic  in  sheep  and  lambs  in  cold  spring 
Aveather,  characterised  by  tremblings,  loss  of  jjoAver, 
contraction  of  the  gullet,  and  odd  motions  like  in- 
voluntary ‘ louping’  ( leaping ).  The  brain  is  affected, 
and  sometimes  tlie  lungs  and  heart. 

Lourdes,  a French  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  12  miles  SSW.  of  Tarbes  by  rail. 
Pop.  6517.  The  toAvn  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a high 
rock  on  a plain  bounded  to  soutinvard  by  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  site  Avas  a Roman 
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military  station,  and  was  successively  held  by 
Vandals,  Visigoths,  Franks,  Basques,  Saracens, 
Albigenses,  Englisli  (after  1360),  and  the  lords  of 
Beci^n.  Here,  in  a niche  above  one  of  the  caves 
of  the  Massabielle  rocks,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said 
to  have  appeared  at  noon  on  the  11th  February 
1858  to  a poor  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  called 
Bernadette  Soubirous ; the  apparition  was  seven- 
teen times  repeated  during  the  succeeding  six 
months.  A spring  rising  from  the  spot,  which 
was  hitherto  unknown  to  exist,  was  endowed 
with  miraculous  powers  ; and  many  miracles  were 
reported.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  place ; and  tlie 
barriers  erected  by  tlie  sceptical  local  authorities 
( 1858 ) were  soon  afterwards  removed  by  command 
of  the  emperor.  The  Bishop  of  Tarbes  then  ap- 
pointed a commission  of  ecclesiastics  and  scien- 
tists to  inquire  into  the  extraordinary  events  that 
had  occurred  at  Lourdes  during  the  last  six  months. 
After  investigations  extending  over  three  years, 
the  commission  decided  in  favour  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  ecstasies  of 
Bernadette,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  water 
of  the  spring.  A great  basilica  (1876)  now  adorns 
the  scene  of  the  miracles,  and  on  a level  with  its 
crypt  has  been  added  the  church  of  the  Rosary 
(1889)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrims  who 
visit  the  spot.  The  most  important  piUrimage  is 
the  National  pilgrimage  in  August,  numbering,  in 
1897,  60,000  persons.  The  miracles  and  other 
notable  occurrences  are  duly  recorded  in  the  An- 
nales  cle  Lourdes,  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  to  whose  care  the  grotto 
and  its  appurtenances  have  been  confided. 

See  works  on  the  subject  by  H.  Lasserre  ; Colin  ( 1889 ) ; 
Father  Clarke,  S.J.  (1887);  Barhe  (trans.  by  Alice  Mey- 
nell,  1894) ; and  Zola’s  famous  novel,  Lourdes  (1894). 

liOurenQO  Dlarqnes,  or  Lorenzo  Marques, 
a Portuguese  station  on  Delagoa  Bay,  east  coast 
of  Africa.  Pop.  (1896)  3692,  of  whom  1544  were 
Portuguese,  English,  Italians,  &c.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  to  Pretoria,  which  was  open 
to  the  Transvaal  frontier  (52  miles)  in  1887,  and 
all  completed  in  1895.  In  the  Boer  war  of  1899- 
1900  it  was  the  scene  of  much  intrigue,  and  hence 
Kruger  sailed  to  Europe.  See  Uelagoa  Bay. 
Louse  and  Lousewort.  See  Lice,  Pedi- 

CULARIS. 

Louth  (pron.  soft  th,  as  in  loathe),  a mari- 
time county  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  the 
smallest  county  in  Ireland,  is  washed  for  49  miles 
on  the  east,  from  Carlingford  Lough  to  the  river 
Boyne,  by  the  Irish  Sea.  The  average  width  of 
the  county  is  10  miles.  Pop.  ( 1841 ) 128,240 ; ( 1881 ) 
77,684;  (1891)  71,038.  Area,  202,123  acres— 89,815 
under  tillage.  Potatoes,  oats,  barley,  and  turnips 
are  the  principal  crops  ; 40  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
is  under  grass.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a range  on  the  north,  which  culminates  in 
Carlingford  Mountain  (1935  feet),  overlooking  the 
bay  of  that  name.  The  soil  of  the  level  districts 
is  fertile,  and  agriculture  reaches  a high  state  of 
efficiency.  Coarse  linens  are  manufactured.  The 
fisheries  are  valuable,  especially  the  oyster-fishing 
in  Carlingford  Lough.  The  chief  towns  are  Drog- 
heda, Dundalk,  and  Ardee.  Louth,  which  an- 
ciently formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Orgial  or 
Argial,  was  occupied  by  De  Courcy  in  1183,  and 
formed  into  a county  by  King  John  in  1210.  It 
abounds  with  Celtic  antiquities,  some  of  great 
interest.  There  are  two  round-towers,  at  IMonas- 
terboice  and  at  Dromiskin.  At  Mellifont  are  the 
remains  of  a beautiful  abbey.  In  Drogheda  several 
ruined  abbeys  are  still  visible,  as  also  at  Louth 
and  Carlingford.  But  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  relics  of  antiquity  are  the  sculptured  crosses 
of  Monasterboice,  of  which  the  larger  is  18  feet  in 
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height.  The  county  returns  two  members  to  the 
imperial  parliament. 

Louth  (bard  th,  as  in  loth),  a municipal 
borough  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  rivulet  Lud,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  27  miles  ENE.  of  Lincoln, 
contains  a beautiful  parish  church  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  built  in  the  13th  and  rebuilt  in  the 
15th  century,  with  an  octagonal  spire  (1501)  288 
feet  in  height,  ‘ one  of  the  noblest  in  England,’  and 
an  Edwaid  VI.  grammar-school.  Ruins  of  Louth 
Park  Abbey,  built  by  the  Cistercians  in  11.39,  exist 
1^  mile  E.  of  the  town.  Iron-foundries,  carpet- 
factories,  breweries,  and  carriage-works  are  in  opera- 
tion. Louth  is  connected  with  the  Humber  by  a 
canal  (1761).  Pop.  (1851)  10,467;  (1891)  10,040. 
See  the  corporation  records,  ed.  by  Goulding  ( 1892 ). 

Louvain  (Ger.  Ldwen,  Flemish  Leuven),  a 
city  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Brabant,  19  miles 
by  rail  E.  of  Brussels.  In  the  14th  century  the 
town  was  rich,  prosperous,  and  large  (200,000 
inhabitants),  due  to  its  cloth  manufactures  and 
its  position  as  the  capital  of  Brabant  (from  994). 
In  1382  the  townsmen  revolted  against  their 
rulers,  and  the  harsh  punishment  meted  out  to 
them  drove  large  numbers  away  to  England.  The 
town  was  the  seat  of  a celebrated  university, 
founded  in  1426.  In  the  next  century  it  had  6000 
students,  but  was  suppressed  in  1797.  Reconsti- 
tuted in  1817,  it  was  in  1835  transferred  to  private 
hands,  but  is  still  a Catholic  university,  with  about 
1600  students.  The  library  contains  250,000  vols. 
The  old  walls,  forming  a circuit  of  five  miles, 
have  been  demolished.  The  modern  town  covers 
only  part  of  the  enceinte,  the  rest  being  occupied 
by  gardens.  A statue  of  Father  Damien  u'as 
erected  in  1894.  A severe  blow  was  struck  at 
Louvain’s  prosperity  by  a terrible  visitation  of  the 
plague  in  the  16th  century.  The  modern  industry 
is  confined  chiefly  to  bell-founding,  brewing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  paper,  lace,  starch,  and 
chemicals.  The  town-house  is  a richly-decoiated 
Gothic  building  (1448-69) ; the  church  of  St  Peter 
has  a beautiful  flamboyant  rood-loft,  a wrought- 
iron  chandelier  by  Quentin  Matsys,  and  some  good 
l)ictures  ; in  St  Gertrude’s  Church  are  fine  carved 
oak  stalls.  The  Weavers’ Hall  (1317)  was  appro- 
priated by  the  university  in  1679.  Pop.  (1877) 
33,917;  (1891)  40,698.  In  891  King  Arnulf  gained 
here  a great  victory  over  the  Northmen,  and  built 
a castle  against  tbem.  It  used  to  be  known  as 
Caesar’s  Castle  ; a few  fragments  of  it  still  remain. 
See  Histories  by  Piot  (1859)  and  Molanus  (1861). 

Louviers,  a town  in  the  French  department  of 
Eure,  16  miles  S.  of  Rouen,  has  a Gothic  cathedral 
of  the  13th  to  the  15th  century,  and  celebrated 
cloth  ( since  1681 ) and  ticking  manufactures,  besides 
spinning-mills,  dye-works,  &c.  Pop.  9273. 

Louvois.  Francois  Michel  le  Tellier, 
Marquis  de,  the  war-minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  born  in  Paris,  18th  January  1641.  His  father 
was  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  war 
department ; the  son  joined  him  as  assistant- 
secretary in  1662,  and  became  war-minister  in 
1668.  The  first  great  task  he  set  himself  was  to 
organise  the  armies  of  France.  He  created  a 
standing  army,  gave  it  a corps  of  officers  recruited 
b}'^  compulsion  from  among  tbe  nobility,  estab- 
lished commissariat  and  hospital  services,  and 
founded  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  various  orders 
of  merit.  In  the  drilling  of  the  armies  he  had  a 
ready  agent  in  Martinet,  whose  name  is  not  yet 
forgotten  in  military  life.  His  labours  bore  their 
fruit  in  the  great  war  that  ended  with  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  ( 1678).  During  the  following  years 
Louvois  took  a leading  part  in  the  capture  of 
Strasburg,  in  1681,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  through  the 
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clvagonnades  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Louvois,  a man  of  strong  will,  was  over- 
hearing and  autocratic,  brutal  and  cynical,  un- 
scrupulous in  his  means,  hut  consistent  and  single 
in  his  aims — the  aggrandisement  of  France  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  position.  He  died  sud- 
denly on  16th  July  1691.  See  Life  hy  C.  Rousset 
(6th  ed.  4 vols.  1879) ; and  Chotard’s  Louis  XIV., 
Louvois,  ( 1890). 

Louvre  (Fr.  Vouvert,  ‘ the  opening  ’ ),  an  orna- 
mental opening  of  a turret  shape,  placed  on  the 
roof,  to  allow  the  smoke 
or  foul  air  to  escape 
from  large  apartments, 
such  as  halls,  kitchens, 
&c.  These  wei-e  par- 
ticularly required  in 
ancient  times,  when  the 
fire  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and 
there  was  no  chimney 
to  carry  olf  the  smoke. 
They  are  frequently 
used  as  ornaments 
where  not  required  for 
use,  and  are  then  glazed 
and  made  into  Lanterns 
(q.v.).  The  sides  of 
the  louvre  were  lined 
with  horizontal  over- 
lapped hoarding,  Avith 
a space  between  the 
hoards,  Avhich  let  out 
the  smoke  without 
admitting  the  rain.  Hence,  this  sort  of  hoarding, 
frequently  used  for  the  windows  of  hell-towers, 
&c. , acquired  the  name  of  louvre-hoarding. — For 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  see  Paris. 

Lovage  {Ligusticum),  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Umbelliferje,  allied  to  Angelica;  the 
fruit  is  elliptical ; each  carpel  has  five  sharp  some- 
what winged  ribs ; and  there  are  many  vittse  in  the 
interstices.  Common  Lovage  (L.  officinale,  or  L. 
Levisticum)  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
with  ternate  decompound  leaves,  and  ohovate, 
wedge-shaped  leaflets.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and,  notwithstanding  its  strong  and 
peculiar  odour,  is  used  as  a salad  plant.  Its  roots 
and  seeds  are  aromatic,  acrid,  and  stimulant,  and 
are  used  to  cure  flatulency  and  to  excite  perspira- 
tion. A liquor  called  lovage  is  made  from  them. 
— Very  similar  in  appearance  and  qualities  is  the 
only  British  species,  Scottish  Lovage  {L.  scoticum), 
a native  of  4)110  sea-coasts.  It  is  eaten,  both  raw 
and  boiled,  hy  the  Shetlanders.  The  flavour  is 
aromatic,  hut  acrid  and  very  nauseous  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it. 

Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  Avas  born  about 
1676  at  Tanich  in  Ross-shire.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  his  ancestor  and  name- 
sake, after  Avlioni  the  clan  Fraser  Avere  called  in 
Gaelic  MqcShimi,  ‘sons  of  Simon,’  had  migrated 
from  TAveeddale  to  Inverness-shire ; and  Hugh,  his 
grandson,  had  been  made  Lord  Lovat  in  1431. 
Our  Simon  Avas  educated  at  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen, took  his  M.A.  in  1695,  having  the  year 
before  accepted  a commission  in  a regiment  raised 
for  King  William.  In  1696  his  father,  on  the 
death  of  his  grand-nepheAV,  Lord  Lovat,  assumed 
that  title ; and  Simon  next  year  attempted  to 
abduct  the  late  lord’s  daughter  and  heiress,  a child 
only  nine  years  of  age.  Baffled  in  this,  he  seized 
and  forcibly  married  her  mother,  a lady  of  the 
Athole  family — a crime  for  Avhich  he  Avas  found 
guilty  of  high-treason  and  outlaAved.  After  four 
years  of  petty  rebellion  (during  Avhich,  in  1699, 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  tAvelfth  Lord  Lovat), 


on  Queen  Anne’s  accession,  in  1702,  Avhen  the 
Athole  family  became  all-poAverful,  he  fled  to 
France,  but  a tAvelvemonth  later  returned  to 
Scotland  as  a Jacobite  agent.  He  Avas  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ‘ Queensberry  jflot,’  in  Avhich  lie 
professed  to  reveal  the  policy  of  the  exiled  court 
and  a plan  for  a Highland  rising ; but  the  dis- 
covery of  his  duplicity  obliged  him  once  more  to 
escape  to  France.  There,  by  one  (the  more  prob- 
able) account,  he  Avas  kept  for  some  years  a 
prisoner  at  Saumur ; by  another,  turned  Jesuit, 
and  became  a popular  preacher.  He  Avas  still  the 
darling  of  his  clan ; and  in  1714  they  sent 
Major  James  Fraser  as  a sort  of  ambassador 
to  firing  him  over.  Next  year  his  cousin’s  hus- 
band, the  holder  of  the  estates,  having  joined 
the  rebellion,  Simon  found  it  his  interest  to  take 
the  government  side ; his  clan  at  once  left  the 
insurgents ; and  for  this  good  service  he  obtained 
a full  pardon,  Avith  possession  of  the  Lovat  ter- 
ritory. His  life  for  the  next  thirty  years  Avas 
active  in  intrigues  for  the  consolidation  of  his 
influence ; and  the  man  Avho  had  heretofore  had 
audience  Avith  Mary  of  Modena  and  the  Grand 
Monarque  noAv  sought  and  obtained  a sponsor 
for  his  first-born  in  George  I.  In  the  ’45  Lovat 
tried  to  play  a double  game,  sending  forth  the 
clan  under  Ids  son  to  fight  for  the  Pretender, 
Avhilst  to  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden,  he  made  constant  professions  of 
loyalty.  Culloden  lost,  and  his  castle  fired  by 
Cumberland’s  soldiery,  he  fled  to  an  island  on 
Loch  Morar,  Avhere  he  Avas  found  hiding  in  a 
holloAV  tree.  He  was  brought  up  to  London,  on 
the  Avay  being  sketched  at  St  Albans  by  his  friend 
Hogarth,  and,  after  trial  by  impeachment  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  Avas  beheaded  on  9th  April 
1747.  At  his  trial  he  defended  himself  Avith 
ability  and  dignity,  and  he  met  death  gallantly, 
Horace’s  line  on  his  lips,  ‘Dulce  et  decorum  est 
pro  patriS,  mori.’  He  is  buried  in  the  Tower.  A 
finished  courtier,  a good  scholar,  and  a most 
elegant  letter-Avriter,  LoA^at  Avas  also  a ruffian, 
a liar,  a tiaitor,  and  a hypocrite.  A cultured 
savage,  he  stands  as  the  incarnation  of  the  clan 
system  at  its  Avorst,  the  very  opposite  of  Scott’s 
‘Fergus  Macivor.’  During  the  lifetime  of  the 
lady  he  had  ravished  he  tAvice  more  married — in 
1716  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Grant, 
by  Avhoni  he  Avas  father  of  Colonel  Simon  Fraser 
(1726-82)  and  three  others;  in  1733,  Primrose 
Campbell,  of  the  Argyll  family,  Avhom  he  had 
inveigled  into  a house  of  ill-fame  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Avho  also  bore  him  a third  son.  Colonel  Archi- 
bald Fraser  (1736-1815). 

See  HiU  Burton’s  Life  of  Lovat  ( 1847 ),  and  Avorks 
there  cited ; also  the  Autobiography  of  Dr  Alexander 
Carlyle,  Sir  'VV'.  Fraser’s  Chiefs  of  Grant  (1883),  Mr 
Henderson’s  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography  (vol. 
XX.  1889),  and  Major  Fraser's  Manuscript,  edited  by 
Colonel  A.  Fergusson  (2  vols.  1889). 

Love,  Family  of.  See  Family  of  Love. 
Love-apple.  See  Tomato. 

Love-bird,  a name  given  to  various  small 
parrots,  but  especially  to  those  included  in  the 
genus  Agapornis.  These  are  at  home  in  the 
forests  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  are  predomin- 
antly green  in  plumage,  and  are  veiy  affectionate 
both  in  their  native  haunts  and  in  captivity.  The 
name  is,  hoAvever,  extended  to  the  species  of  other 
genera  and  from  other  regions. 

Lovedale,  an  important  educational  and 
mission  station  in  South  Africa,  650  miles  NE. 
of  Capetown,  and  about  40  miles  W.  of  King 
William’s  ToAvn.  It  Avas  founded  in  1841,  and 
has  been  generously  supported  by  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Besides  giving  a general  education. 
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it  aims  specially  at  training  teachers  for  native 
schools,  and  teaching  such  arts  of  civilised  life  as 
printing,  bookbinding,  telegraphy,  smith  and  car- 
penter work,  and  the  like.  Its  highest  numbers 
— 490  in  1876 — have  not  since  been  equalled. 
There  was  printed  at  Lovedale  in  1887  a brief 
individual  record  of  over  2000  natives,  as  well  as 
a few  hundred  Europeans,  who  had  been  educated 
here,  and  the  result  was  creditable  in  a surprising 
degree  to  the  institution.  See  Kaffirs. 
Love-feasts.  See  Agap^. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  Cavalier  lyrist,  was  born 
at  Woolwich  in  1618,  the  eldest  son  of  a Kentish 
knight  of  old  family.  Wood  tells  us  he  had  his 
education  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  Gloucester 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  his  uncommon  beauty  and 
graceful  yet  modest  manners  made  him  the  darling 
of  the  fair.  Naturally  he  found  his  way  to  court, 
and  went  on  the  Scotch  expedition  in  1639,  after 
which  he  retired  awhile  to  his  estate.  In  April  1642 
he  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster 
for  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  a petition 
from  the  royalists  of  Kent  ‘ for  the  restoring  the 
king  to  his  rights,  and  for  settling  the  govern- 
ment,’ and  was  only  released  on  bail  of  £40,000. 
In  the  Journals  of  parliament  this  large  sum  is 
put  as  personal  bail  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,  with 
a surety  for  £5000.  Thus  Lovelace  throughout 
the  struggle  was  confined  to  the  mortifying  part  of 
a prisoner  on  parole,  but  he  spent  his  estate  in  the 
king’s  cause  by  furnishing  money  to  his  brothers 
and  friends.  In  1646  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk,  and  was  flung  into  prison  on  returning  to 
England  in  1648.  During  this  imprisonment  he 
revised  his  poems,  and  in  1649  published  Lucasta, 
the  name  formed  from  Lux  casta,  his  epithet  for 
his  love,  Lucy  Sacheverell,  who  married,  says 
Wood,  another  on  the  stray  report  that  Lovelace 
had  died  of  Iris  wounds  at  Dunkirk.  After  the 
king’s  execution  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but  his 
estate  was  spent,  and  his  last  years  were  darkened 
by  dejection  and  distress.  He  closed  the  tragedy 
of  his  life  in  a mean  lodging  in  Gunpowder  Alley, 
near  Shoe  Lane,  in  1658.  Next  year  his  brother 
collected  his  poems  as  Lucasta:  Posthume  Poems 
(1659).  His  tragedy.  The  Soldier,  and  his  comedy. 
The  Scholar,  were  never  published,  and  are  lost. 
Most  of  Lovelace’s  work  is  slovenly,  obscure,  and 
insipid,  but  his  name  survives  secure  of  its  immor- 
tality from  two  of  the  most  faultless  lyrics  in 
the  language — ‘ To  Althea  from  Prison  ’ and  ‘ To 
Lucasta  on  going  to  the  Wars.’  The  best  edition 
of  his  poems  is  that  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  ( 1864). 
Love-lies-bleeding.  See  Amaranth. 

Lover,  Samuel,  artist,  novelist,  song-writer, 
and  dramatist,  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  stockbroker,  24th  February  1797.  In 
1818,  after  three  years’  study,  he  established  him- 
self there  as  a marine-painter  and  miniaturist ; and 
to  about  the  same  date  belongs  his  debut  in  litera- 
ture, though  it  was  not  till  1832  that  his  first  book 
appeared,  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland,  illus- 
trated, like  many  of  its  successors,  with  his  own 
etchings.  Pory  O' More  (18.36)  at  once  became 
popular,  and,  as  dramatised  by  him,  ran  through 
108  nights  ; still,  its  success  has  been  quite  eclipsed 
hy  Handy  Andy  (1842),  a rollicking  story  of  Irish 
life.  Meanwhile,  in  1837,  Lover  settled  in  London, 
and  wrote  much  for  the  periodicals,  till,  in  1844,  his 
eyesight  beginning  to  fail,  he  started  an  entertain- 
ment, called  ‘ Irish  Evenings,’  which  was  a hit  both 
at  home  and  in  America  (1846-48).  In  1856  he 
received  a pension  ; and  he  died  at  St  Helier, 
Jersey,  6th  July  1868.  Of  his  songs  may  be  men- 
tioned ‘ The  Angel’s  Whisper,’  ‘ Molly  Bawn,’  ‘The 
Lo whacked  Car,’  and  ‘The  Four-leaved  Shamrock.’ 
See  Lives  by  Bernard  (1874)  and  Symington  (1880). 
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Low  Archipelago,  the  most  easterly  group 
of  Polynesian  islands,  known  also  as  Paumota, 
Tuamotu,  Pearl  or  Dangerous  Islands.  They  are 
about  eighty  in  number,  very  flat  and  thinly 
peopled  (8000  in  all),  and  surrounded  by  coral 
atolls.  Since  1846  they  are  under  a French  pro- 
tectorate. There  are  rich  pearl-fisheries  off  these 
islands.  See  Polynesia. 

Low  Countries,  the  Netherlands.  See  Hol- 
land, Belgium. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  the  custodian  of  Napoleon 
in  St  Helena,  was  born  at  Galway,  28th  July  1769. 
Entering  the  army  in  1787,  he  served  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1808  capitu- 
lated at  Capri  to  the  French.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  helped  to  conquer  Zante  and  Cejflia- 
lonia,  and  then  for  nearly  two  years  acted  as 
governor  of  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  and  Cephalonia. 
He  was  afterwards  for  some  time  attached  to  the 
Prussian  army  commanded  by  Bliicher.  On  14th 
April  1816  he  reached  St  Helena  as  governor  of  the 
island.  Napoleon  had  landed  there  on  the  17th 
October  of  the  previous  year.  The  strictness  of 
Lowe’s  watch  upon  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  brought  down  upon  him  much  obloquy, 
and  exposed  him  to  bitter  and  rancorous  attacks 
from  Napoleon’s  friends  and  admirers,  especially 
from  O’Meara  (Napoleon  in  Exile,  1822).  He  was 
even  assaulted  in  London  in  1822.  His  defence  of 
his  conduct  and  acts  may  be  read  in  his  Memorial 
rilatif  d la  Captivite  de  Napoleon  d Ste-H6Une  ( 2 
vols.  Paris,  18.30)  and  in  W.  Forsyth’s  Captivity  of 
Napoleon  at  St  Helena  (3  vols.  1853).  In  1825 
Lowe  became  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ceylon. 
He  died  10th  July  1844.  See  Napoleon  ; and  R. 
C.  Seaton,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Naptoleon  (1898). 

Lowe,  Robert.  See  Sherbrooke. 

Lowell,  a manufacturing  city  of  Massaclnisetts, 
the  birthplace  of  AVhistler,  on  the  Merrimac  River, 
and  at  the  junction  of  several  railways,  25  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Boston.  The  site  is  uneven  and 
hilly,  and  the  river  falls  33  feet,  affording  great 
hydraulic  power,  which  is  controlled  by  a chartered 
company.  Steam-power,  however,  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  the  large  mills  and  workshops. 
These,  the  principal  of  which  are  also  in  the  hands 
of  corporations,  include  a great  number  of  cotton 
and  woollen  factories ; 2,500,000  yards  of  cotton 
are  produced  here  in  a week.  Among  the  other- 
manufactures  are  leather,  paper,  and  iron  goods, 
chemicals,  carriages,  &c.  Lowell  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1826.  The  operatives  were  for  years 
gathered  from  the  rural  districts  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred miles  round,  and  lived  in  boarding-houses 
built  and  owned  by  the  corporations,  and  kept 
under  strict  management.  Foreign  emigration  has 
brought  a large  resident  manufacturing  population. 
Evening  and  technical  schools,  reading-rooms,  a 
free  library,  and  lectureships  are  maintained,  and 
unusual  attention  is  paid  to  the  well-being  of  the 
work-people.  Pop.  (1880)  59,485;  (1890)  77,696. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  poet,  essayist,  and 
diplomatist,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  ISIassachu- 
setts,  February  22,  1819.  He  copyrigiit  isdo  in  u.s. 
came  of  a family  distinguished  in  w j.  b.  upiimcott 
many  ways.  His  father,  a friend  company, 
of  Channing’s,  was  minister  of  the  West  Cliureh  in 
Boston.  The  future  poet  entered  Harvard  College 
in  his  sixteenth  year  and  graduated  in  1838,  but 
without  any  special  rank.  His  abilities,  however, 
were  early  recognised  ; all  his  youthful  contempor- 
aries were  sure  of  his  coming  fame.  His  father  had 
an  unusually  large  library,  not  restricted  to  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  the  son  was  left  to  browse 
in  it.  The  variety  and  extent  of  his  reading  was 
the  foundation  of  his  future  scholarship,  and  the 
source  of  those  stores  of  allusion  and  anecdote  for 
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wliicli  his  writings  and  conversation  are  equally 
remarkable.  The  severe  studies  which  made  him 
a scliolar  came  long  after  his  university  course. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  published  A Year's 
Life  and  other  Poems.  He  studied  law,  but  never 
seriously  sought  to  practise.  In  company  with 
Robert  Carter,  in  1843,  he  edited  The  Pioneer,  a 
monthly  magazine,  with  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and 
Whittier  for  contributors  ; but  after  three  issues 
the  publishers  failed.  In  1844  he  published  a 
second  volume  of  poems,  in  which  were  seen  grow- 
ing power  and  greater  promise.  In  the  same  year 
he  married  Maria  White,  a beautiful  and  intel- 
lectual woman,  herself  the  author  of  some  charm- 
ing poems.  In  1845  he  published  Conversations  on 
the  Old  Poets,  an  original  and  suggestive  book,  but 
immature  in  style  and  treatment.  In  1846,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  published  a satiric 
poem  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a rustic  named  Hosea  Biglow,  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  an  amusing  pedant,  in 
which  the  policy  of  the  pro-slavery  party  and 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  government 
toward  an  unoffending  neighbour  were  held  up  to 
scorn  and  ridicule.  It  was  apparently  a trifle,  but 
it  had  immediate  and  universal  success  ; and  from 
this  slight  beginning  came  the  Bigloiv  Papers,  per- 
haps the  highest  expression  of  the  poet’s  genius, 
and  beyond  doubt  the  first  of  modern  satires  in 
English.  It  is  the  soul  of  New  England  character; 
racy  with  its  droll  humour,  and  sparkling  with  its 
unboiTOwed  wit;  but  its  rare  qualities  are  fully 
appreciated  only  by  those  to  whom  the  rustic  life 
and  the  dialect  are  familiar. 

The  year  1848  was  productive  and  memorable. 
It  was  the  year  of  European  revolutions  and  of 
l)oundless  hopes  among  enthusiasts  for  the  future 
of  mankind.  A great  many  serious  poems  were 
written  at  this  time,  and  formed  a third  volume. 
He  wrote  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  one  of  the 
Ijest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  of  his  poems  ; 
also  A FaUe  for  Critics,  given  to  the  world  anony- 
mously— a series  of  witty  and  dashing  sketches  of 
American  authors.  It  is  full  of  puns  and  grotesque 
rhymes,  done  in  a ‘ liappy -go-lucky  ’ style,  but  is 
not  ill-natured,  and  has  a basis  of  good  sense. 
After  all  these  years  it  is  seen  that  his  judgments 
of  men  and  tendencies  were  almost  prophetic. 

In  1851  he  visited  Europe  with  his  wife,  then  in 
delicate  health,  and  returned  in  1852.  Her  death 
occurred  early  in  1853.  In  1857  he  was  married  in 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  Avho 
died  in  London  in  February  1885. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  jnofessor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature  in  Harvard  College,  to 
succeed  Longfellow,  and  thereupon  went  to  Europe 
to  prosecute  his  studies.  While  still  holding  this 
chair,  and  delivering  lectures  which  wei-e  memor- 
able, he  edited  the  Atlantic  3Ionthly,  beginning  in 
1857,  and  afterwards,  along  with  Charles  E. 
Norton,  the  North  American  Review,  from  1863  to 
1867.  Commemoration  Ode,  a notable  poem,  was 
written  in  1865  in  honour  of  the  alumni  who  had 
fallen  in  tlip  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  Cathe- 
dral (1870),  a poem  marked  by  profound  thought, 
but  lightened  by  some  playful  passages,  was 
suggested  by  a visit  to  Chartres.  Three  patriotic 
odes  were  written  ( 1875-76),  one  for  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  at  Concord,  one  for  the  Washington 
Elm  in  Cambridge,  the  other  for  the  centennial  of 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

His  prose  writings — My  Study  Wmdoivs  and 
Among  my  Boohs — have  high  qualities,  and  are 
likely  to  be  enduring.  Some  of  the  essays,  such 
as  those  upon  Chaucer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and 
Dryden,  are  masterpieces  of  literary  art.  The 
sentences  are  .animated,  not  so  much  with  crack- 
ling epigrams  as  with  airiness  : they  are  (perhaps 


too  frequently)  studded  with  recondite  allusions, 
and  are  often  lustrous  with  poetic  images.  It  is 
always  evident  that  it  is  a poet  who  writes.  To 
the  author’s  friends  the  most  delightful  of  his 
prose  works  is  Fireside  Travels,  containing  his 
recollections  of  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

The  second  series  of  Biglow  Papers  appeared 
during  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  poet’s  three 
nephews  and  other  near  relatives  gave  their  lives 
for  the  Union.  This  volume  is  naturally  graver 
and  upon  a higher  plane  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
Certain  passages  ( probably  the  best  he  has  written ) 
show  an  intensity  of  feeling  rare  in  human  experi- 
ence ; in  others  the  scenery  and  the  seasons  are 
l)ainted  with  loving  touches ; and  the  nide  dialect, 
so  far  from  being  a blemish,  lends  an  indetinable 
charm  to  the  tenderness  .and  to  the  descriptive  art. 

Lowell  was  an  ardent  abolitionist,  and  from  the 
first  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  he  showed  him- 
self an  heir  of  Puritan  blood,  faithful  to  the  right, 
without  regard  to  popularity.  In  such  poems  as 
The  Present  Crisis  he  came  to  his  countrymen  with 
a ‘ burden  ’ like  a Hebrew  prophet. 

He  was  appointed  in  1877  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  was  transferred 
in  1880  to  that  of  St  James,  where  he  remained 
until  1885.  One  of  his  volumes.  Democracy  (1886), 
contains  some  of  the  brilliant  addresses  he  made 
while  in  England,  and  one  volume.  Heartsease 
and  Rue  (1888),  embraces  later  poems,  including  a 
few  written  long  before  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  post  of  minister  to  Great  Britain  is  the 
highest  in  the  gift  of  an  American  president,  and 
that  Lowell  should  have  been  sent  to  represent  his 
country  in  the  old  home  of  the  race  sufficiently 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  for  he  had 
never  been  a politician.  He  wrote  a life  of  Haw- 
tliorne  in  the  ‘American  Men  of  Letters’  series 
(1890):  The  Old  English.  Dramatists  appeared  post- 
liumously  in  1893.  He  lived  at  Elmwood  (in  Cam- 
bridge), the  house  in  which  he  was  born;  and  there 
he  died  12th  August  1891.  His  Collected  Writings 
were  published  in  10  volumes  ( 1890-91 ).  See  The 
Poet  and  the  Man,  by  the  present  writer  (1893), 
and  Dr  E.  E.  Hale’s  Lowell  and  his  Friends  (1899). 

Lowell  Institute,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  founded 
by  John  Lowell  (1799-1836),  a Boston  merchant. 
See  Lectures. 

Lower  Empire.  See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Lowestoft,  a municipal  borough  and  seaport 
on  the  Suffolk  coast,  118  miles  NE.  of  London  by 
rail,  and  49  from  Ipswich,  has  of  late  years  rapidly 
grown  in  favour  as  a watering-place,  its  healthful- 
ness and  the  picturesqueness  of  its  neighbourhood, 
combined  with  its  easy  means  of  access  to  the  Broads 
( q.  V. ),  all  tending  to  its  popularity.  The  older  part 
of  the  town,  which  lies  to  the  north,  is  built  on  a 
cliff  facing  the  sea,  on  its  summit  being  a light- 
house (1874)  123  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  at 
its  base,  on  the  Ness— the  most  easterly  point  of 
hand  in  England— stands  another  lighthouse  (1866). 
The  modern  pai’t  of  the  town,  which  has  a fine 
esplanade  800  yards  long,  extends  southwai'ds  into 
the  parish  of  Kirkley,  and  is  separated  from  the 
old  town  by  the  harbour,  formed  partly  by  two 
]riers  extending  seawards  1300  feet,  and  partly  by 
Lake  Lothing,  a piece  of  water  stretching  inland 
two  miles  : adjoining  the  harbour  is  a dock  (1883) 
with  a depth  of  water  at  low  tide  of  13 J feet,  and 
extensive  fish-markets  (1865-83),  the  property  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  who  in  1887  conveyed 
inland  from  the  port  26,935  tons  of  fish,  principally 
herrings,  mackerel,  and  soles.  On  the  new  South 
Pier  is  a splendid  pavilion,  opened  in  1890. 
Other  features  of  interest  in  the  town  include 
the  parish  church  (of  which  Whiston,  the  mathe- 
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niatician,  and  Potter,  the  translator  of  Greek 
plays,  were  former  vicars ),  183  feet  in  length,  and 
surmounted  by  a tower  and  spire  120  feet  high, 
dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century ; 
town-hall  (1857),  noticeable  for  its  stained-glass 
windows;  hospital  (1882),  with  accommodation 
for  thirty  in-patients;  and  Bellevue  Park  (1874), 
not  far  from  which  was  found  the  clay  formerly 
used  in  making  Lowestoft  china.  The  principal 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  town  have  been 
visitations  of  the  plague  in  1349,  1547,  1579,  and 
1603,  on  the  last  occasion  the  disorder  raging  with 
such  fury  that  280  persons  died  within  five  months 
and  316  in  the  year ; its  occupation  in  1643  by  Crom- 
well, who  entered  the  toAvn  at  the  head  of  1000 
troopers,  and,  seizing  several  royalists,  sent  them 
prisoners  to  Cambridge  ; its  partial  destruction  by 
fire  in  1644  ; a great  naval  engagement,  which  took 
place  off  the  coast  on  the  3d  June  1665,  when  the 
Dutch  were  defeated  with  loss  of  eighteen  ships  ; 
and  the  landing  of  George  II.  on  his  return  from 
Hanover,  14th  June  1736.  Pop.,  including  that  of 
Kirkley,  (1801)  2509;  (1841)  5304;  (1891)  19,150. 
See  works  by  Gillingwater  (1790)  and  Nall  (1866). 

Low  German.  See  Germany,  Vol.  V.  p.  186. 

Low  Latin,  a term  often  applied  loosely  to 
the  Latin  spoken  and  written  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  process  of  deterioration  from  classical  models 
had  already  begun  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  but 
it  rapidly  grew  until  were  formed  gradually  in 
different  divisions  of  the  dismembered  empire  those 
distinct  varieties  out  of  which  grew  the  modern 
Romance  tongues.  See  Romance  Languages. 

Lowndes,  William  Thomas,  a London  book- 
seller (died  1843)  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  The 
Bibliographer'’ s Manual  of  English  Literature  (4 
vols.  1834;  see  BIBLIOGRAPHY)  and  The  British 
Librarian  (1839). 

Low  Sunday,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  It  is  so  called  in 
contrast  to  the  great  festival  whose  octave  it  ends. 
In  France  and  Germany  it  is  usually  called  Quasi- 
modo, from  the  first  word  of  the  introit  ( 1 Peter, 
ii.  2 ) in  the  Mass. 

Lowth,  Robert,  a learned  English  bishop,  was 
born  November  27,  1710,  at  Winchester  ; his  father 
was  rector  of  Buriton.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  whence,  with  a reputation  both  as  a 
scholar  and  poet,  he  passed  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1730.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Poetry,  and  hence  arose  his  famous  De  Sacra  Poesi 
Hebrmo7'um  Proelectiones  Academicce,  published  in 
1753.  In  1750  Bishop  Hoadley  conferred  on  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  and  in  1753  the 
rectory  of  East  Woodhay  in  Hampshire.  Lowth 
became  D.D.  of  Oxford  in  1754,  prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham and  rector  of  Sedgefield  in  1755,  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Gottingen  in  1765, 
Bishop  of  St  Davids  in  1766,  of  Oxford  a few  months 
after,  of  London  in  1777,  and  died  November  3, 1787. 
Besides  his  lectures,  his  two  principal  works  are 
Life  of  William  of  Wykeham  (1758)  and  Lsaiah, 
a new  Translation  (1778).  Lowth’s  Prcelectiones 
was  one  of  the  first  books  that  treated  the  Bible 
poetry  as  literature,  and  though  most  of  his  criti- 
cism, save  the  doctrine  of  poetic  parallelism,  is  long 
since  obsolete,  he  gave  a new  direction  to  the 
biblical  criticism  of  Herder  and  later  critics. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  de,  is  the  name  by  which 
history  knows  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  the  youngest 
son  of  Bertram  de  Loyola  and  Marina  Salez  de 
Baldi,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1491  at  his  an- 
cestral castle  of  Loyola,  in  the  Basque  province  of 
Guipuzcoa.  After  the  scant  training  of  that  age 
in  letters,  he  was  received  as  a page  in  the  court 
of  Ferdinand ; but  the  restraint  and  inactivity  of 
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court-life  were  distasteful  to  his  enthusiastic  mind, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  his  relative,  the  Duke 
of  Najura,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  details  of  his  career  as  a soldier  display  both 
the  excellency  and  the  irregularities  of  his  ardent 
temperament,  thrown  undirected  among  the  tempt- 
ations as  well  as  the  duties  of  a military  life. 
Of  his  bravery  and  chivalrous  spirit  many  re- 
markable instances  are  recorded,  and  one  of  these 
jjroved  the  turning-point  of  his  career.  In  the 
defence  of  Pampeluna  he  was  severely  wounded  in 
both  legs,  one  being  fractured  by  a cannon-ball,  and 
the  other  injured  by  a splinter  ; and  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  he  was  by  them 
conveyed  to  his  paternal  castle  of  Loyola,  where 
he  was  doomed  to  a long  confinement.  After  an 
operation,  the  results  of  which  had  Avell-nigh  proved 
fatal,  he  eventually  recovered;  and  with  his  return- 
ing strength  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  habitual 
levity.  In  order  to  remove  a deformity  which 
had  resulted  from  the  first  setting  of  his  wounded 
limb,  he  consented  to  the  painful  remedy  of  having 
it  re-broken  in  order  to  be  reset.  After  this  opera- 
tion his  convalescence  was  even  more  slow  ; and, 
the  stock  of  romances  by  which  he  was  wont  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  confinement  having  been 
exhausted,  he  was  thrown  upon  the  only  other 
available  reading,  that  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
The  result  was  the  creation  of  a spiritual  enthu- 
siasm equally  intense  in  degree,  although  in  kind 
very  different  from  that  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  drawn  to  feats  of  chivalry.  The  spiritual 
glories  of  St  Francis  or  St  Dominic  now  took, 
in  his  aspirations,  the  place  which  had  been  before 
held  by  the  knights  of  medieval  romance.  With 
souls  like  his  there  is  no  middle  course  : he  threw 
himself,  with  all  the  fire  of  his  temperament, 
upon  the  new  aspirations  which  these  thoughts 
engendered. 

Renouncing  the  pursuit  of  arms,  and  with  it  all 
other  worldly  plans,  he  tore  himself  from  home  and 
friends,  and  resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  new 
course  which  he  contemplated  by  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  With  a view  to  his  immediate  prepara- 
tion for  this  holy  task,  he  retired  in  the  garb  of  a 
beggar  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Montserrat, 
where,  on  the  vigil  of  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, in  1522,  he  hung  up  his  arms,  as  at  once  a 
votive  offering  significative  of  his  renunciation  of 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  an  emblem  of  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  spiritual  Avarfare  to  Avhich  he  Avas 
from  that  moment  voAved.  From  Montserrat  he 
set  out  barefooted  on  his  pilgrimage,  the  first  step 
of  Avhich  was  a voluntary  engagement  Avhich  he 
undertook  to  serve  the  poor  and  sick  in  the  hospital 
of  the  neighbouring  toAvn  of  Manresa.  There  his  zeal 
and  devotion  attracted  such  notice  that  he  Avith- 
dreAV  to  a solitary  cavern  in  the  vicinity,  Avhere  he 
pursued  alone  his  course  of  self-prescribed  austerity, 
until  he  Avas  carried  back,  utterly  exhausted,  to 
the  hospital  in  Avhich  he  had  before  served.  To 
this  physical  exhaustion  succeeded  a state  of 
mental  depression,  amounting  almost  to  despair, 
from  Avhich,  hoAvever,  he  arose  Avith  spiritual  poAA  ers 
renewed  and  invigorated  by  the  very  struggle. 
From  Manresa  he  repaired  by  Barcelona  to  Rome, 
Avhence,  after  receiving  the  papal  benediction  from 
Adrian  VL,  he  proceeded  on  foot,  and  as  a mendi- 
cant, to  Venice,  and  there  embarked  for  Cyprus 
and  the  Holy  Land.  He  Avould  gladly  have 
remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  infidels ; 
but  finding  no  encouragement,  returned  to  Venice 
and  Barcelona  in  1524. 

Taught  by  his  first  failure,  he  noAv  resolved  to 
prepare  himself  by  study  for  the  Avork  of  religious 
teaching,  and  Avitli  this  vieAV  Avas  not  ashamed  to 
return,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  to  the  study  of 
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tlie  very  radimeuts  of  grammar.  He  followed  up 
these  elementary  studies  by  a further  course,  first 
at  the  new  university  of  Alcala,  and  afterwards  at 
Salamanca.  In  both  places  he  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  authorities  by  some  unauthorised  attempts 
at  religious  teaching  in  public,  and  eventually  he 
was  induced  to  repair  to  Paris  for  the  completion 
of  the  studies  thus  repeatedly  interrupted.  Here, 
again,  he  continued  persistently  to  struggle  on 
without  any  resources  but  those  which  he  drew 
from  the  charity  of  the  faithful ; and  here,  again, 
he  returned  to  the  same  humble  elementary  studies. 
It  was  while  engaged  in  these  studies  that  he  first 
formed, the  pious  fraternity  which  resulted  in  that 
great  organisation  which  has  exercised  such  in- 
fluence upon  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  modern  world.  From  the  close  of  his 
residence  in  Paris  Loyola’s  history  has  been  told 
in  the  history  of  his  order  (see  Jesuits).  From 
the  date  of  his  election  as  the  first  general  of  his 
society  he  continued  to  reside  in  Rome.  To  him 
are  due,  not  alone  in  the  general  spirit,  but  even 
in  most  of  their  details,  all  its  rules  and  constitu- 
tions ; from  him  also  originated  several  works  of 
general  charity  and  benevolence,  the  germs  of  great 
institutions  still  maintained  in  Rome.  But  the 
great  source  of  his  influence  upon  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  world  is  his  well-known  Exercitia 
Spiritualia,  of  which  an  account  has  been  already 
given.  He  died  at  Rome,  prematurely,  worn  out 
by  his  long  austerities,  July  31,  1556.  He  was 
beatified  in  1609,  and  canonised  in  1622. 

His  Life  has  been  written  in  almost^  every  European 
language.  The  biographies  of  Kibadaneira  (1.572),  Maff'ei 
( 1585 ),  Bouhours  ( 1679 ),  Daurignac  ( 1865 ),  Denis  ( 1 885 ), 
are  well  known  ; and  there  are  books  by  Stewart  Rose 
(1891),  Father  Hughes  (1892),  Gothein  (Halle,  1896),  and 
H.  Joly  (trans.  1899). 

Loyson.  See  Hyacinthe. 

Loz^re,  a department  in  the  south  of  France, 
derives  its  name  from  Mont  Lozere,  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Cevennes  (q.v.).  It  comprises  the 
arrondissements  of  Mende,  Florae,  and  Marvejols. 
Area,  1996  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1872)  135,190;  (1891) 
135,527.  Capital,  Mende.  The  department  forms 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  central  uplands  of 
France,  and  embraces  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Cevennes  (Pic  de  Finiels,  5584  feet).  These  moun- 
tains are  the  birthplace  of  numerous  rivers,  which 
go  down  to  feed  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Loire.  In  the  mountains  the  climate  is  severe, 
and  little  grain  is  produced.  Potatoes,  chestnuts, 
fruits,  hemp,  and  flax  are  the  more  important  pro- 
ducts, and  silkworms  are  bred.  The  department 
contains  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  France  in 
the  eroded  limestone  districts  of  the  ‘Causses.’ 

See  Martel’s  Les  Cevennes  ( 1890 ),  and  Betham-Edwards, 
The  Roof  of  France  (1889). 

Luang  Prabang,  a Shan  state  on  the  Upper 
Mekhoiig,  ceded  to  France  by  Siam,  with  other 
territory,  in  1893.  See  Shans. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Baron  Avebury  (ere. 
1900),  son  of  tlie  astronomer  and  mathematician. 
Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  (1803-65),  was  born  in  London, 
April  30,  1834,  and  educated  at  a private  school 
and  at  Eton.  At  fourteen  he  entered  his  father’s 
banking-house,  and  in  1856  became  a partner.  He 
was  chosen  honorary  secretary  to  the  Association 
of  London  Bankers,  first  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Bankers,  and  served  in  the  International  Coinage 
Commission,  as  a member  of  the  Public  Scliool 
Commission,  the  Advancement  of  Science  Com- 
mission, the  Education  Commission,  and  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Commission.  In  1865  and  1868  he  con- 
tested West  Kent  unsuccessfully  in  the  Liberal 
intei’est,  but  was  returned  for  Maidstone  in  1870 ; 
and  on  losing  his  seat  in  1880  he  was  returned 
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for  London  University — since  1886  as  a Liberal 
Unionist.  As  a politician  he  has  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  financial  and  educational  subjects,  and 
has  succeeded  in  passing  more  than  a dozen  im- 
irortant  public  measures,  including  the  Bank  Holi- 
days Act  (1871),  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Bill,  which 
regulates  the  w'hole  law  relating  to  cheques,  bills, 
and  promissory  notes,  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill 
(1882),  and  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  (1889).  He  is  an 
honorary  graduate  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, llublin,  and  Wiirzburg  ; was  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  of  London  from  1872  to  1880 ; 
is  a trustee  of  the  British  Museum ; and  has 
acted  as  president  of  many  of  the  scientific  societies, 
being  president  of  the  British  Association  in  1881. 
President  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  he  is 
best  known  as  a man  of  science  for  his  researches 
on  the  ancient  vestiges  and  remains  of  man,  and 
on  the  habits  of  insects,  especially  bees  and  ants. 

Besides  more  than  a hundred  memoirs  to  various 
societies,  he  has  published  Prehistoric  Times,  as  illus- 
trated hy  Ancient  Remains  and  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Modern  Savages  (1865);  The  Origin  of  Civilisation 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  (1870) ; The  Origin 
and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects  (1874);  On  British  Wild- 
flowers,  considered  in  Relation  to  Insects  (1875);  Ad- 
dresses, Political  and  Educational  (1879);  Scientific 
Lectures  (1879);  Monograph  of  the  Thysanura  and 
Collemhola ; Fifty  Years  of  Science,  an  inaugural  address 
to  the  British  Association  (1881) ; Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps 
(1882);  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves;  On  Representa- 
tion; The  Senses  and  Instincts  of  Animals  (1888) ; and 
The  Pleasures  of  Life  [ 1887 ; 20th  ed.  1890 ; 2d  series, 
1889);  The  Beauties  of  JYature  {1892) ; The  Use  of  Life 
( 1894 ) ; and  an  interesting  work  on  The  Scenery  of 
Switzerland  ( 1896 ). 

Ltibeck,  a free  city  of  Germany,  and  great  port 
on  the  river  Trave,  12  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  40 
by  rail  NE.  of  Hamburg.  It  \vas  founded  by  Saxons 
in  1143,  in  place  of  a former  Wendish  town  of  the 
same  name,  lower  down  the  Trave.  The  founda- 
tions of  its  prosperity  were  laid  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  who  gave  it  a charter,  and  took 
unusual  pains  to  encourage  its  budding  commerce. 
He  also  built  a cathedral,  and  transferred  the  see 
of  Oldenburg  to  Liibeck.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
not  only  confirmed,  but  greatly  enlarged,  its  privi- 
leges, and  Frederick  II.  made  it  a free  city  of  the 
empire.  From  this  time  it  made  rapid  progress  as 
a trading  centre ; it  was  from  the  first  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
(q.v.),  and  eventually  its  head.  The  city  became 
in  short  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Baltic 
and  northern  Europe.  This  proud  position  was 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  liberal  encouragement 
of  several  successive  emperors,  but  in  still  greater 
measure  to  the  prudent  guidance  of  the  oligarchical 
council,  composed  of  men  elected  from  the  families 
of  the  great  merchants.  The  decay  of  Liibeck  was 
necessarily  involved  in  the  decay  of  the  Hanseatic 
cities  generally.  The  eventful  dictatorship  of 
Wullenwever  (1533-37)  was  the  last  dying  effort 
of  the  League.  Full  administrative  rights  were 
not  conferred  upon  the  burghers  or  citizens  until 
1848.  At  the  present  time  the  constitution,  em- 
bracing a senate  ( 14  members)  and  a representative 
assembly  ( 120  members),  is  thoroughly  democratic 
in  spirit.  The  French  held  Liibeck  from  1806, 
when  they  captured  it  and  plundered  it — except  for 
nine  months  in  1813 — down  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  made  it  a free  town  of  the  German 
Confederation.  The  traditional  connection  with 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  last  survivors  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  was  kept  up  till  1879.  Never- 
theless, in  1866  Liibeck  joined  the  North  Gernian 
Confederation,  and  in  i868  the  Customs  Union 
( Zollverein ). 

The  free  city  possesses  115  sq.  m.  of  territory. 
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including  the  port  of  Travenaiinde,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  total  population  was  76,485  in 
1890,  of  whom  63,590  were  in  the  city  of  Lirbeck 
(44,799  in  1875).  The  industries  are  more  varied 
than  important,  the  chief  being  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  vinegar,  brewing,  brandy-distilling, 
soap-boiling,  and  iron-founding.  Liibeck  is  the 
great  centre  for  ti-ade  between  Hamburg  and  the 
cities  of  Germany  on  the  one  side  and  the  countries 
that  border  the  Baltic  on  the  other.  The  imports 
reach  an  annual  value  of  about  9^  millions,  and 
the  exports  of  8 millions.  This  traffic  is  mostly 
transit  business ; for  instance,  corn,  timber,  spirits, 
linseed,  paper,  tar,  and  butter  are  brouglit  from 
Russia ; timber,  iron,  steel,  and  copper  from  Sweden ; 
butter  and  corn  from  Denmark  and  Finland ; wines 
and  spirits  from  France ; coals  (45,000  tons),  grind- 
ing and  other  stones,  and  iron  wares  from  Great 
Britain  ; and  petroleum  from  North  America.  The 
port  is  entered  annually  by  an  average  of  2300 
vessels  of  443,000  tons.  The  Trave  was  deepened 
to  15  feet  in  1878-82.  A scheme  for  a canal  to 
connect  Liibeck  with  the  Elbe  has  been  postponed 
owing  to  the  Kiel-Elbe  Canal. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  mostly  wide  and 
pleasant.  The  city-wall  was  demolished  in  1802 
or  converted  into  promenades.  The  churches  in- 
clude the  handsome  Gothic  St  Mary’s,  first  erected 
in  1163-70,  though  the  existing  edifice  dates  from 
1276-1310,  with  two  towers  407  feet  high,  old 
sarcophagi,  masterpieces  of  old  German  sculpture, 
and  pictures  by  Overbeck  and  others  ; the  cathedral, 
founded  in  1173,  and  enlarged  in  the  14th  century, 
with  a tower  394  feet  high,  and  an  altarpiece  by 
Memling ; St  James’s,  built  before  1227,  and  St 
Peter’s,  before  1163,  which  contain  fine  old  paint- 
ings and  monuments ; and  St  JEgidius,  which  has 
an  excellent  organ.  The  town-house  is  the  most 
notable  amongst  tlie  secular  buildings ; it  is  built 
of  red  and  black  glazed  bricks.  The  hospital  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  is 
adorned  with  admirable  wood-carving.  There  are 
a school  of  navigation,  a library  of  98,000  vols., 
ethnographic,  antiquarian,  zoological,  and  art  col- 
lections, &c.  The  state  debt  amounts  to  £692,380. 

See  Max  Hoffmann,  Geschichte  der  Freien-  und  Hanse- 
Stadt  Liibeck  (1889-90);  Pauli,  LUbecksche  Zastdnde 
im  Mittelalter  (1872);  and  Waitz,  unter  Wullen- 

wever  (3  vols.  1855-56). 

Liibke,  Wilhelm  (1826-93),  author  of  a score 
of  books  on  the  history  of  art  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  &c.,  was  born  at  Dortmund,  studied  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin,  taught  the  history  of  art  at  Stirttgart 
and  Karlsruhe,  and  was  finally  director  of  the  art 
galleries  of  Baden. 

Lublin,  capital  of  a Polish  government,  stands 
on  a sub-tributary  of  the  Vistula,  96  miles  by  rail 
SE.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  once  a great  commercial 
city,  has  a 13th  century  cathedral,  and  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Mongols.  There  are  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  beer,  candles,  soap,  &c.,  and  a large  trade  in 
corn  and  wool.  Pop.  (1871)  24,456  ;( 1891 ) 53,137. 
Here  was  signed  in  1569  the  treaty  of  union  between 
Lithuania  and  Poland. — The  government  has  an 
area  of  6497  sq.  m.  and  a pop.  ( 1891 ) of  1,059,959. 

Lubricants,  unguents  interposed  between 
surfaces  in  machinery  which  work  on  one  another, 
witli  the  object  of  lessening  the  Friction  (q.v.), 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  wear  and  tear,  and 
lessening  the  waste  power  taken  up  in  overcoming 
friction.  Various  unguents  are  in  use  : animal  fats 
and  oils,  such  as  tallow,  sperm -oil,  lard,  &c.  ; vege- 
table oils,  as,  for  example,  olive-oil  and  rape-oil ; 
and  many  mineral  oils.  The  particular  unguent 
best  suited  for  any  purpose  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Where  the  pressure  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  is  great  it  is  necessary  to 
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use  oils  with  body  or  thickness,  since  the  lighter 
oils  are  readily  squeezed  out  from  position.  Sperm- 
oil,  for  instance,  is  a very  good  lubricant,  but  not 
so  satisfactory  for  heavy  loads  and  high  tempera- 
tures. Many  oils  again,  especially  vegetable  oils, 
deteriorate  much  faster  in  use  than  others  by 
evaporation  of  their  volatile  constituents. 

Luca  della  Robbia.  See  Robbia. 

Lucan,  George  Charles  Bingham,  Earl  of, 
British  general,  was  born  on  16th  April  1800,  and 
succeeded  his  father,  the  second  earl,  in  the  title  in 
1839.  He  was  put  to  school  at  Westminster,  and 
on  leaving  entered  the  army.  He  accompanied  the 
Russian  troops  under  General  Diebitsch  as  a volun- 
teer against  the  Turks  in  1828.  As  commander 
of  a division  of  cavalry  in  the  Crimea  he  fought  at 
the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermann  (see  Crimean 
War).  Appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1858  and 
G.C.B.  in  1869,  he  became  fimd-marshal  in  1887. 
He  died  10th  November  1888. 

Lucania,  a province  of  ancient  Italy,  south-east 
of  Calabria,  and  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum.  It  was  inhabited  by  an  Oscan  people,  and 
corresponds  nearly  to  the  present  province  of 
Potenza  and  part  of  Salerno. 

Lucanus,  M.  Annuls  (39-65  a.d.),  whose 
Pharsalia  heads  the  epic  poems  of  the  silver  age, 
was  born  at  Corduba,  capital  of  the  province 
Bsetica,  the  centre  of  Roman  influence  in  Spain, 
and  of  a literary  school  which  lasted  on  into 
medieval  times.  Among  the  leading  Corduban 
families  were  the  Annaei,  of  whom  Annaeus  Seneca, 
the  rhetorician,  had  three  sons — M.  Annaeus  Seneca, 
the  Gallio  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; L.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  the  philosopher ; and  M.  Annaeus  Mela, 
who  married  Acilia,  daughter  of  Acilius  Lucanus, 
a noted  orator  of  the  jiiace,  and  by  her  became 
father  of  M.  Annaeus,  who  received  the  cognomen 
Lucanus  from  his  maternal  grandsire.  Rome’s 
irresistible  attraction  for  the  outlying  world  had 
already  drawn  thither  Seneca,  the  philosopher ; 
and  Mela,  with  his  wife,  followed,  to  place  their 
son,  an  infant  prodigy,  under  his  uncle’s  eye  for 
the  usual  training  in  rhetoric  and  moral  science. 
Young  Lucan  took  kindly  to  the  hereditary  cul- 
ture, and  under  Palaemon  the  grammarian,  and 
Cornutus  the  Stoic,  of  whom  Persius  the  satirist 
was  also  an  admiring  impil,  he  became  proficient 
in  the  merits  which  won  the  applause  of  the  lecture- 
room.  Indeed,  his  aptitude  for  prose  and  verse 
was  ominous  of  the  fatal  fluency  which  evolved  the 
first  three  books  of  the  Pharsalia  while  yet  in  his 
teens.  Hatred  of  tyranny  was  the  prevailing  note 
of  the  patricians,  and  Lucan  shared  the  hoj)es  of 
his  order  as  to  Nero’s  government,  not  inauspi- 
ciously  begun.  But  the  imperial  pupil  of  Seneca 
ere  long  betrayed  the  lower  side  of  his  character ; 
and  a morbid  vanity,  courting  the  applause  of 
the  circus  and  the  theatre,  made  him  the  rival  of 
charioteers  and  poets,  and,  among  these,  of  Lucan. 
At  first  the  young  emperor  and  the  young  poet 
were  friends,  and  Nero’s  favour  had  conferred  on 
the  latter  the  quiestorship,  with  which  he  entered 
the  curia  as  well  as  the  augural  priesthood.  But 
imperial  vanity  ‘bears  no  brother  near  the  throne,’ 
and  Nero’s  self-love  was  mortally  wounded  when, 
in  a great  public  contest,  the  palm  Avent  over  his 
head  to  Lucan.  The  emperor’s  marked  discourtesies 
were  returned  by  his  successful  rival  with  satire 
and  with  redoubled  efforts  to  outshine  him,  till 
Nero  Avas  stung  into  forbidding  Lucan  either  to 
publish  poems  or  to  recite  them.  About  that  time 
the  Pisonian  conspiracy  had  been  hatching,  and 
the  emperor’s  increasing  follies  and  barbarities 
hastened  its  development.  Lucan  became  one  of 
its  ringleaders,  and  Avith  characteristic  impetuosity 
was  already  discounting  its  success,  Avhen  the  news 
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came  to  him  that  it  was  discovered  and  he  himself 
betrayed.  At  first  his  demeanour  was  worthy  of  a 
Stoic  : then  his  courage  declined,  till  it  sank  so  low 
that — quite  falsely,  it  is  believed — he  accused  his 
own  mother  Acilia  of  being  privy  to  the  plot,  in 
hopes  that  the  matricidal  emperor  might  be  con- 
ciliated by  a similar  crime  ! But  in  vain.  He  was 
ordered  to  die,  and,  having  had  his  veins  opened,  he 
bled  to  death  in  the  bath,  reciting  an  appropriate 
passage  from  one  of  his  poems. 

Except  a few  fragments,  we  now  have  nothing  of 
Lucan’s  many  writings  but  the  Pharsalia  in  ten 
books,  recounting  the  mighty  duel  of  Pompey  and 
Cains  Julius  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Though 
always  freely  criticised,  its  acceptance  in  antiquity 
and  in  modern  times  has  been  great.  From 
Tacitus  to  Scaliger  and  Macaulay  it  has  found 
praise  and  censure  in  pretty  even  proportion.  Its 
defects  are  mainly  those  of  youth — inspired  youth 
trained  in  a school  where  epigram  and  antithesis 
were  sought  after  as  the  chief  merit  of  style.  It  is 
frequently  bombastic,  sometimes  obscure ; so  un- 
steady, moreover,  in  its  delineation  that  it  is  open 
to  doubt  whether  its  hero  is  not  Cains  Julius  after 
all,  rather  than  the  Pompey  who  is  characterised 
as  ‘ Magnus  ’ throughout.  When  at  its  hest  its 
merits  are  those  of  eloquence  rather  than  poetry  ; 
and  for  its  many  brilliant  and  apt  ‘ sententise  ’ it 
justly  enjoys  an  ‘immortality  of  quotation.’  Its 
Roman  patriotism  strikes  so  true  a note  that  with 
all  pioneers  of  liberty  it  has  been  a favourite — par- 
ticularly in  the  England  of  the  17th  century.  In- 
deed, the  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Thomas 
May,  not  only  wrote  a respectable  translation  of 
it,  but  also  a still  more  respectable  continuation  in 
the  language  and  verse  of  the  original.  Rowe’s 
translation,  considered  by  Johnson  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Englisli  language. 

There  are  other  English  translations  in  verse  hy  Mar- 
lowe (Bk.  i. ),  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  E.  Ridley 
(1897);  and  in  prose  by  H.  T.  Eiley(185o).  There  are 
editions  by  Oudendorp,  Burinann,  Haskins  (1887),  Hosius 
(Teubner,  1893),  and  Franoken  (1895-98). 

Lucaris,  Cyril,  a Greek  theologian,  was  boi  ii 
in  Crete  in  1572,  studied  at  Venice  and  Padua, 
and  subsequently  in  Geneva,  where  he  became  im- 
bued with  the  Calvinist  doctrines.  Taking  holy 
orders,  he  rose  by  1621  to  tlie  liighest  dignity  in 
the  Greek  Church,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
An  outline  of  his  public  career  will  be  found  under 
Greek  Church  ( Vol.  V.  p.  397 ).  In  June  1637  he 
was  seized  in  Constantinople,  hurried  on  board  a 
vessel,  and  it  was  never  properly  ascertained  what 
became  of  him.  According  to  some  he  was  strangled 
in  the  ship  which  bore  him  off ; according  to  others, 
he  suffered  this  fate  in  a castle  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  His  doctrines  have  been  repeatedly 
condemned  by  Greek  synods. 

Llicariie,  a Dormer  Window  (q.v.),  especially 
in  a church  spire. 

Lucas  van  Leyden,  whose  proper  name  was 
Luc.4S  Jacobsz,^ Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  in  Leyden  in  1494.  An  extremely  precocious 
artist,  he  painted  a picture  of  St  Hubert  when  only 
twelve,  and  the  celebrated  print,  ‘ Mahomet  and 
the  Monk  Sergius,’  was  engraved  when  he  was  only 
fourteen.  But  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  guild  of 
St  Luke  at  Antwerp  in  1522.  He  practised 
successfully  almost  every  branch  of  painting,  and 
as  an  engraver  ranks  as  the  equal  of  Albert 
Diirer  in  everything  except  fertility  of  design. 
His  range  of  subjects  was  very  wide,  and  em- 
braced events  in  sacred  history,  incidents  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  of  his  own  period,  and 
portraits.  He  Avas  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Mabuse,  and  held  friendly  intercourse  with  Diirer, 
Avhose  talents  he  admired  without  professional  I 


jealousy.  He  died  in  1533,  having  been  confined 
to  bed  for  six  years.  Amongst  his  most  cele- 
brated pieces  are  the  ‘Hill  of  Calvary,’  by  some 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  ‘ Adam  and  Eve 
expelled  from  Paradise,’  ‘Ecce  Homo,’  ‘A  Girl 
and  a Dog,’  the  ‘Card  Party,’  ‘St  Jerome,’  and 
‘ Christ  healing  a Blind  Man.  ’ 

Lucca,  chief  town  of  an  Italian  province, 
is  situated  in  a plain,  bounded  by  picturesq\ie 
hills  and  irrigated  by  the  Serchio,  14  miles  by 
rail  NE.  of  Pisa.  Pop.  (1894)  77,300.  ‘Lucca 
the  Industrious  ’ has  a great  trade  in  olive-oil  and 
silk,  the  latter  manufacture  introduced  in  the  end 
of  the  11th  century.  The  cathedral  of  St  Martin, 
begun  in  1063,  has  a cedar  crucifix  reputed  to  have 
been  brought  to  Lucca  in  782;  this  Volto  Santo 
( ‘ Sacred  Countenance  ’ ) is  mentioned  by  Dante. 
The  church  also  contains  several  fine  paintings, 
the  tomb  of  Maria  Guinigi  (cf.  Ruskin’s  Modern 
Painters,  vol.  ii. ),  and  valuable  archives.  Theie 
are  nearly  forty  other  churches,  some  dating  from 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  A splendid  aqireduct 
(1820)  supplies  the  town  with  w'ater  from  the 
Pisan  hills.  The  municipal  buildings  (1578)  con- 
tain a valuable  collection  of  paintings.  Lucca  is 
exceptionally  rich  in  artistic  and  scientific  institu- 
tions. The  city  was  a bishopric  as  early  as  347, 
and  in  1726  was  made  an  archbishopric.  The 
environs  abound  in  delightful  villas.  In  a charm- 
ing valley,  16  miles  N.  of  the  toAvn,  are  situated 
the  mineral  liaths  of  Lucca,  Avhich  have  been 
famous  since  the  15th  century.  Their  temperature 
varies  from  96°  to  136°  F. — The  pi'ovince,  which  has 
an  area  of  558  sq.  m.  and  a pop.  (1895)  of  289,890, 
is  famed  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
superiority  of  its  agriculture.  The  Lucchesi 
are  a frugal,  shrewd  race ; numbers  leave  home 
in  search  of  employment,  and  they  form  a large 
proportion  of  the  itinerant  figure-vendors,  organ- 
grinders,  and  stucco- workers  of  Europe. 

Lucca  ( anc.  Luca ) Avas  made  a Roman  colony  in 
177  B.C.  It  Avas  erected  into  a duchy  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  its  merchants  traded  in  English  avooI 
from  the  9th,  but  more  especially  from  the  Pith 
century.  The  toAvn  had  a most  chequered  history 
doAvn  to  1369,  Avhen  it  became  an  independent  re- 
public, Avhich  lasted  till  1797.  In  1805  it  A\-as  erected 
into  a principality  by  Napoleon  for  his  sister  Elisa 
Bacciochi,  and  in  1815  passed  to  Maria  Louisa  of 
Spain,  queen  of  Etruria.  Her  son,  Charles  Louis, 
ceded  it  to  Tuscany  in  1847,  on  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

Lliceiia,  a town  of  Spain,  36  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Cordova,  is  famous  for  its  Avine  and  breed  of  horses. 
Pop.  21,271. 

Luccra  (the  ancient  Lnceria  of  the  Samnite 
Avar),  a toAvn  of  Southern  Italy,  12  miles  by  rail 
NW.  of  Foggia,  has  a cathedral  dating  from  1302, 
and  a famous  ruined  castle  of  Frederick  II.,  Avho 
died,  however,  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Fioren- 
tino.  Pop.  14,067. 

Lucerne  (Medicago  sativa),  a species  of  Medick 
(q.v.),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  leguminous 
plants  groAvn  for  the  supply  of  green  food  to 
cattle.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  cultivated  there  from  an  unknoAvn 
antiquity.  It  is  not  very  largely  groAvn  in  Britain, 
but  in  some  places  very  successfully,  chiefly  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  south  of  England.  The  climate 
of  many  districts  of  Scotland  is  not  too  cold  for  it. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  North  and 
South  America.  It  endures  great  droughts,  its  roots 
penetrating  very  deep  into  the  ground.  Sir  John 
Bennet  LaAves  states  that  at  Rothamsted  he  has 
found  it  the  best  of  all  forage-crops  for  a drought. 
It  delights  in  a rich  and  calcareous  soil,  and  nev'er 
succeeds  on  damp  soils  or  tenacious  clays.  It  is  a 
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perennial,  and  if  kept  free  from  weeds  affords  good 
crops  for  six,  seven,  or  more  years.  It  is  sown  in 
rows,  at  10  or  14  inches  apart,  and  may  be  mown 
several  times  in  a year,  growing  very  quickly  after 
being  mown.  The  quantity  of  produce  is  very 
great — sometimes  from  20  to  30  tons  per  annum — 
and  few  other  forage-plants  are  ready  for  use  so 
early  in  spring.  Lucerne  has  a rather  erect  stem, 
leaves  with  three  obovate-ohlong  toothed  leaflets  ; 
purplish-hlue  or  sometimes  yellow  flowers  in  many- 
flowered  racemes,  and  pods  twisted  two  or  three 
times  round.  It  ought  to  he  mown  before  it  comes 
into  flower,  as  it  tlien  becomes  fibrous  and  less 
nutritious.  In  Spanish  lands  it  is  called  Alfalfa. 

Lucerne  (Ger.  Luzern),  the  capital  of  a Swiss 
canton,  59  miles  SE.  of  Basel,  147  SSE.  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  177  NNW.  of  Milan.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  point  where  the  Reuss  issues 
from  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  and  is  partly  surrounded  (on  the  north) 
with  medieval  towers.  Near  the  lake,  rising  from 
the  middle  of  the  Reuss,  is  an  old  tower,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a lighthouse  (lucerna)  in  Roman 
times,  whence  the  name  of  the  town.  Outside  one 
of  the  gates  is  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  hewn  ( 1821 ) 
out  of  the  solid  rock  after  a model  by  Thorwaldsen,  a 
monument  to  the  Swiss  guard  who  perished  at  the 
Tuileries  in  1792.  Near  by  is  the  Glacier  Garden, 
with  rocks  illustrating  the  action  of  ice.  The  town 
is  a busy  centre  for  tourists  and  summer  visitors 
to  Switzerland.  Pop.  (1894)  21,778. — The  canton 
has  an  area  of  579  sq.  m.  and  a pop.  (1894)  of 
1.35,813.  The  soil  is  fruitful  in  the  valleys  ; in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
carried  on  to  a great  extent,  large  quantities  of 
clieese  being  made.  The  highest  elevation  in  this 
canton  is  6998  feet,  a peak  of  Mount  Pilatus.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  German  race  and  language, 
and  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  except 
about  5650  Protestants,  to  whom  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  was  first  accorded  in  1828.  The 
canton  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria  in  1332,  and, 
joining  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  Swiss  Confederation.  The 
constitution  of  Lucerne  is  a representative  demo- 
cracy. The  legislative  body  is  the  Great  Council, 
one  member  being  elected  by  every  1000  citizens ; 
tbe  executive  is  vested  in  seven  members,  who  are 
not  of  the  council.  See  Switzerland. 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  called  also  Vierwald- 
stdttersee  ( ‘ Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  ’—Uri, 
Unterwalden,  Schwyz,  and  Lucerne),  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  Europe.  In  shape 
it  resembles  roughly  a cross  with  a crumpled  stem ; 
its  shores  a^e  mostly  steep  and  rocky.  Length  from 
Lucerne  to  Fliielen,  23  miles  ; average  breadth, 
about  1^  mile  ; area,  44  sq.  ni.  The  chief  places  on 
its  banks  are  Lucerne,  Kiissnacht,  and  Alpnach  at 
the  north-west,  and  Fluelen  near  its  south-west 
extremity.  It  forms  part  of  the  St  Gothard  I'oute, 
and  is  navigated  by  steamboats,  but  is  liable  to 
sudden  and  violent  .storms.  The  lake  is  rich  in 
associations  of  William  Tell  (q.v. ) and  his  story. 

Lucian,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  m’aceful, 
and  amusing  of  Greek  writers,  was  born  in 
Samosata,  the  principal  town  of  Commagene  in 
Syria,  probably  about  125  a.d.  Intended  by  bis 
parents  to  be  a sculptor,  Lucian  early  asseitecl  his 
own  decided  preference  for  letters.  Having  learned 
Greek  and  studied  under  some  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
he  practised  as  an  advocate  for  a short  time  in 
Antioch.  He  then  turned  to  the  composition  of 
show  speeches  ( epideictic  oratory ) and  to  reciting 
them  as  a means  of  making  a living.  His  pro- 
fessional career  thus  made  him  a travelling  artist ; 
and  in  the  quest  for  suitable  festivals  at  which  to 
deliver  his  declamations  he  travelled  through  Asia 
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Minor,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul. 
Having  thus  made  a fortune  and  a name,  he  settled 
in  Athens,  still  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
world,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  There,  too,  he  produced  a form  of 
literature  hitherto,  as  he  claims,  unknown.  This 
was  humorous  dialogue.  In  his  old  age  he  reverted 
to  his  first  love,  recitation.  He  accepted  a good 
appointment  in  Egypt,  where  at  an  advanced  age, 
eighty  or  ninety  years,  he  died.  A Semite  by  race 
but  not  by  education,  a subject  of  Rome  but  not  a 
Roman,  a writer  of  Greek  but  not  a Greek  by  birth, 
Lucian  was  by  circumstances  singularly  freed 
from  every  tie,  prepossession,  or  prejudice  which 
might  have  stood  at  all  in  the  way  of  his  deriving 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  amusement  out  of 
the  world.  Nor  was  this  all  that  fortune  did  for 
him  : she  brought  him  into  the  world  at  an  age 
when  the  old  faiths,  the  old  philosophy,  the  old 
literature,  were  all  rapidly  dissolving  in  decay, 
and  when  what  the  new  would  be  was  an  insoluble 
problem.  For  satire,  whose  nature  is  simply  to 
deny,  never  was  there  a fairer  field  ; and  Lucian 
revelled  in  it.  The  old  faith  was  gone,  and  the 
inherent  absurdity  of  retaining  the  old  deities 
without  the  old  belief  is  brought  out  by  Lucian  in 
the  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
Prometheus,  Charon,  Menippos,  Icaromenippos,  and 
others.  Whether  the  old  philosophy  was  the  more 
disgraced  by  the  shallowness  or  the  vices  of  those 
who  professed  it  in  Lucian’s  time  it  would  he  hard 
to  tell  from  his  Symposium,  Halieus,  Bibn  Prasis, 
Drapetce,  &c.  The  old  literature  had  been  dis- 
placed by  novels  or  romances  of  adventure  of  the 
most  fantastic  kind,  which  Lucian  parodies  in  his 
Tru,e  Histories.  In  fine,  there  is  no  department  of 
life  with  which  he  is  unacquainted  or  from  which 
he  fails  to  raise  a laugh.  His  extensive  travels 
gave  him  abundant  material,  and  his  extensive 
reading  gave  him  ancient  instances  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  his  own  experiences.  His  Greek,  though 
not  absolutely  pure  Attic  of  the  best  times,  is  but 
little  removed  from  it ; and  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  learned  Greek  as  a foreign 
language,  and  consequently  picked  it  U2)  from 
Plato  and  not  from  the  streets.  Apart  from  the 
purity  of  his  Greek,  his  style  is  perfectly  delightful, 
simple,  pellucid,  and  sparkling.  The  editio  prin- 
ceps  is  dated  1496,  Florence.  The  editions  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  Reitz  (cum  versions  Latina  et 
notis  variorum,  1730-45)  and  by  Lehmann  (1822-29, 
in  9 vols. ) have  not  yet  been  superseded.  See  works 
by  Croiset  and  Sommerbrodt  ( 1888 ),  and  Lucian, 
the  Syrian  Satirist,  by  Lieut. -col.  Hine  (1900). 

Lucifer  (Lat.,  ‘light-bringer’),  the  morning- 
star  ; see  PLANETS.  The  church  fathers  attached 
this  name  to  Satan  in  the  belief  that  Isaiah,  xiv.  12, 
which  refers  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  contained  a 
reference  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  : cf.  Luke, 
X.  18. 

Lucifer  Matches.  See  Matches. 

LueigeUy  one  of  the  most  powerful  artificial 
lamps,  and  specially  well  adapted  for  lighting 
large  spaces,  whether  open  or  covered.  The 
light,  which  is  produced  by  burning  creasote-oil, 
is  brilliant  and  diffused,  and  does  not  cast  black 
shadows  like  the  electric  light,  as  the  flame  gives  a 
broad  glow  resembling  very  much  the  effect  of  the 
sun.  The  construction  of  the  lamp  is  exceedingly 
simple.  The  tank  or  oil-reservoir  is  a plain  circular 
drum,  to  the  toj3  of  which  the  burner  is  fixed.  The 
burner-tube,  E,  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  drum, 
passing  through  an  outer  tube  F,  which  is  pierced 
with  holes  through  which  the  oil  is  strained,  and 
passes  down  into  the  small  well,  L,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tank.  The  compressed  air  enters  the  drum  at  H, 
and  forces  the  oil  up  the  tube,  E,  to  the  oil-cone  I. 
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The  heated  air  from  the  coil,  C,  enters  the  annular 
space  between  the  oil-cone  and  burner,  where  the 
air  and  oil  become  amalgamated  and  escape  in  the 
form  of  a spray  or  vapour  which  is  immediately 
inflammable.  There  are  various  forms  of  the 


Section  of  a Lucigen  Lamp  : 

A,  air  supply ; B,  stopcock  for  controlling  supply  of  air  to 
burner ; B',  stopcock  for  controlling  oil-feed ; C,  coil  for 
heating  air ; D,  burner ; E,  burner-tube  ; F,  strainer-tube ; 
G,  drip-cock  for  condensed  moisture ; H,  air  to  drum  ; I,  oil- 
cone  ; J,  for  oil  supply ; L,  oil  well. 

Lucigen,  which  was  first  used  in  1885 ; but  for 
a universal  lamp  the  vertical  type  worked  by 
compressed  air  may  be  taken  as  the  best,  which, 
with  about  18  lb.  pressure  at  the  burner,  gives  the 
most  regular  and  effective  light. 

LllcilillS,  Roman  poet,  the  creator  of  that  form 
of  poetic  satire  which  was  wielded  so  biilliantly 
by  his  successors,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 
He  was  born  at  Suessa  Aurunca,  in  Campania, 
probably  in  164  or  166  B.C.  Other  dates  given  or 
suggested  are  148  and  180.  He  was  on  intimate 
I terms  with  the  Younger  Scipio,  under  M'hom  he  is 
said  to  have  served  at  Numantia,  and  of  Lajlius. 
He  was  a thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  wrote  in 
a bold,  independent  tone,  choosing  for  his  subjects 
contemporary  events,  persons,  affectations,  vices, 
Ac.  He  enjoyed  great  popularity  during  his 
lifetime,  so  much  so  that  at  his  death  in  102,  at 
Naples,  he  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral, 
although  he  had  never  held  any  public  office.  He 
wrote  thirty  books  of  Satires,  of  which  nothing  but 
fragments  remain,  preserved  in  great  part  by  the 
grammarians.  The  best  editions  of  these  fragments 
are  Lachmann’s  ( Berlin,  1876 ) and  L.  Miiller’s  ( Leip. 
1872),  who  also  wrote  Leben  und  Werke  des  Lucilias 
(1876). 

Lucina  (‘the  light-bringing’),  a name  applied 
both  to  Diana  and  to  Juno — to  the  latter,  Juno 
Lucina,  as  the  especial  divinity  that  presides  over 
childbirth,  corresponding  to  the  Ilithyia  of  Greek 
mythology.  See  Juno. 

Liicke,  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich, 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  24th  August  1791, 
at  Egeln,  near  Magdeburg,  and  was  professor  of 
Theology  at  Bonn  (1818-29),  and  at  Gottingen, 
where  he  died  14th  February  1855.  His  great 
work  is  his  commentary  on  John  (1820-25  ; 3d  ed. 
1850-56);  other  works  are  on  the  Apocalypse 
(2d  eff  1848-52),  and  on  New  Testament  Herme- 
neutics (1817). 


Llickenwalde,  a town  of  Prussia,  31  miles  by 
rail  SSW.  of  Berlin,  has  cloth  and  hat  manu- 
factures. Pop.  18,398. 

Lucknow  (Ldkhnao),  capital  of  the  province 
of  Oudh,  and  the  fourth  largest  city  in  India,  stands 
on  the  river  Gumti,  by  rail  42  miles  NE.  of  Cawn- 
pore  and  199  NW.  of  Benares.  The  city  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Oudh,  and  for  the  memorable  part  it  played  in  the 
Mutiny,  but  also  as  a centre  of  modern  Indian  life, 
a chief  school  of  native  music  and  poetry  and  of 
Mohammedan  theology.  The  appearance  of  magni- 
ficence and  splendour  which  the  city  presents  when 
seen  from  tlie  outside  is  not  borne  out  by  close 
internal  inspection,  though  a vast  improvement 
has  been  effected  since  the  Mutiny.  The  chief 
architectural  glory  of  the  place  is  the  Imambara  or 
mausoleum  or  Asaf-ud-Daula,  the  fourth  Nawab, 
who  did  so  much  to  embellish  Lucknow  with 
magnificent  buildings.  This  edifice,  built  in  1784, 
stands  within  the  Machi  Bhawan  fort  (built  by 
Asaf’s  predecessor),  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
British  arsenal.  The  Rumi  Dorwaza,  a grand  and 
massive  gateway,  leading  out  of  the  fort,  the 
magnificent  Residency  palace,  and  the  country 
palace  of  Bibiapur,  besides  numerous  minor  build- 
ings, were  all  erected  by  the  same  prince.  The 
Jama  Masjid  or  chief  mosque,  and  the  huge  palaces 
of  Chattar  Manzil,  Kaisar  Bagh,  Farhat  Baksh, 
four  royal  tombs,  and  an  observatory  (head- 
quarters of  the  rebels  during  the  Mutiny)  are  the 
most  noteworthy  amongst  the  remaining  public 
buildings,  though  the  palaces  are  remarkable  for 
little  else  except  their  great  size,  debased  style  of 
architecture,  and  gaudy  decorations.  The  educa- 
tional establishments  embrace  Canning  College, 
established  in  1 864,  now  with  five  departments  ; the 
Martiniere  College,  where  120  soldiers’  and  civil- 
ians’ sons  are  educated  ; and  more  than  two  dozen 
mission  and  other  schools.  The  staple  of  the 
native  industries  is  gold  and  silver  brocade,  besides 
which  there  are — muslins  and  other  light  fabrics, 
embroidery  in  gold  thread  and  silk  upon  cotton  and 
velvet,  glass,  clay-moulding,  shawls,  jewellery  ( but 
declining),  and  paper.  There  are  here  extensive 
railwajr  workshops.  Lucknow  is  a busy  commercial 
town,  trading  chiefly  in  country  products  (grain, 
butter,  sugar,  molasses,  spices,  tobacco,  oil-seeds), 
European  piece-goods,  salt,  leather,  &c.  Pop. 
(1869)  284,779;  (1881)  261,. 303  ; (1891)  273,028,  of 
whom  20,000  were  in  the  cantonments  just  out- 
side the  city  ; and  in  religion  160,000  were  Shiite 
Mussulmans  and  the  rest  mainly  Hindus. 

The  site  of  the  present  fort  was  originally 
occupied  by  a small  village  called  Lakshmanpur, 
founded  by  a brother  of  Rama  Chandra,  the  hero  of 
the  epic  Ramayana.  The  city  did  not,  however, 
rise  into  importance  until  it  was  made  (1732)  the 
capital  of  the  independent  state  of  Oudh  (q.y.). 
Lucknow  covered  itself  with  glory  by  the  stirring 
events  of  which  it  was  the  scene  during  the  mutiny 
of  1857,  and  which  have  been  enshrined  in  splendid 
verse  by  Tennyson.  The  insurrection  broke  out  on 
the  night  of  30th  May.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had 
already  fortified  the  Residency  and  garrisoned  it 
with  750  British  troops.  An  attempt  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  at  a place  8 miles  from  the 
city  was  defeated  on  29th  June,  and  two  days  late)' 
the  British  were  besieged.  On  4th  July  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  died,  from  a wound  caused  on  the  2d  by 
a bursting  shell.  Three  times  in  succession  the 
little  gari  ison,  commanded  on  the  first  occasion  by  | 
Major  Banks,  on  the  last  two  by  Brigadier  Inglis, 
beat  back  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  On  22d 
September  Havelock  (q.v. ) and  Outram,  with  a 
relieving  force,  captured  the  Alum-bagh  (q.v.), 
and  on  the  26th  reached  the  Residency.  Again 
the  siege  was  formed  by  the  rebels,  both  of  the  , 
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Residency  and  the  Aluin-bagii.  The  latter  was 
succoured  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  10th  Novem- 
ber. Then,  after  driving  the  mutineers  out  of  their 
two  principal  strongholds,  Sir  Colin  reached  the 
garrison  in  the  city  (16th  November).  Six  days 
later  the  gallant  Havelock  died  of  dysentery.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  leaving  Outram  with  3500  men 
to  hold  the  Alum-bagh  till  his  return,  escorted  the 
civilians,  and  the  ladies  and  children,  to  Cawnpore. 
In  the  first  week  of  March  1858  be  returned  to  the 
attack  upon  the  rebels  at  Lucknow,  who  had  mean- 
while entrenched  themselves  in  the  city.  It  cost 
a week’s  hard  fighting  to  subdue  them  (9-15th 
March)  : the  issue  ended  the  mutiny. 

There  are  recent  books  on  the  mutiny  and  siege  by 
Lady  Inglis,  The  Siege  of  Luchnoxo  { 1892 ) ; Forbes 
Mitchell,  The  Great  Mutiny  (1895);  and  M'Leod  Innes, 
Lucknoio  and  Oude  in  the  Mutiny  (1895). 

Lu^OI!;  an  episcopal  town  of  6301  inhabitants 
in  the  south  of  La  Vendee,  on  the  railway  from 
Nantes  to  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  canal  of  Lucon. 
Richelieu  was  Bishop  of  Lucon  ; and  many  battles 
were  fought  here  in  1792-97. 

Lucretia,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinns, 
famous  for  her  heroic  virtue.  She  was  shamefully 
outraged  by  Sextus  Tarquinius,  whereupon  she 
summoned  her  husband  and  a group  of  friends,  and, 
after  making  them  take  a solemn  oath  to  drive  out 
the  hated  race  of  Tarquins  from  the  city,  plunged 
a knife  into  her  heart.  Of  the  poetic  elaborations 
of  the  story  the  most  famous  is  the  long  Rape  of 
Litcrece  of  Shakespeare’s  youth.  See  Brutus. 

Lucretius,  Titus  Carus,  Roman  poet,  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  B.C.,  but  of 
the  particulars  of  his  life  we  really  know  noth- 
ing. A story  was  current  some  time  after  his 
death  that  he  died  raving  mad  from  the  effects 
of  a love-potion  administered  to  him  by  his  wife 
Lucilia,  and  on  this  story  Tennyson  has  founded 
a very  striking  and  powerful  poem ; but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a malicious  invention, 
started  by  some  hostile  critic,  or  possibly  by  an 
early  Christian  writer  who  took  delight  in  assuming 
that  a champion  of  unbelief  and  materialism  must 
have  come  to  a bad  end.  The  great — indeed,  the 
only — work  of  Lucretius  is  an  essay  in  hexameter 
verse,  ‘On  the  Nature  of  Things’  (De  Rerum 
Nat  lira),  in  six  books,  containing  upwards  of  7400 
lines.  The  work  was  said,  Imt  on  no  good 
authority,  to  have  been  revised  by  Cicero.  All 
we  know  is  that  Cicero  once  briefly  alludes  to  it 
(Epist.  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  ii.  9),  observing  that 
there  are  several  flashes  of  genius  in  the  poem,  and 
that  much  skill  is  shown  in  the  composition.  This 
is  a very  fair  criticism,  and  it  has  commended  itself 
to  general  acceptance.  The  poem,  we  take  it,  was 
on  the  whole  coldly  received  by  Roman  readers, 
and  with  the  moderns  Lucretius  has  never  been  a 
popular  classic.  The  subject-matter  of  his  work  is 
' not  generally  attractive,  nor  is  the  versification  for 
, the  most  part  pleasing  or  harmonious.  Lucretius 
aspired  to  popularise  the  philosophical  theories  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  on  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  with  the  special  purpose  of  eradicating 
anything  like  religious  belief,  which  he  is  always 
savagely  denouncing  as  the  one  great  source  of 
man’s  wickedness  and  misery.  In  this  he  is 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  he  is  never  so  eloquent  as 
when  he  is  striking  at  this  hated  enemy.  The 
often-quoted  verse,  ‘ Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere 
malorum,’  expresses  his  innermost  conviction,  and 
out  of  this  springs  his  finest  and  most  vigorous 
poetry.  A calm  and  tranquil  mind  was  his 
I summum  bonum,  and  the  only  way  to  it  lay 
I through  a materialistic  philosophy  which  teaches 
that  immortality  is  an  empty  dream.  To  Lucretius 
1 this  was  a positively  deliglitful  thought ; he  hailed 


it  as  a sure  deliverance  from  the  worst  terrors 
which  haunt  men’s  minds.  The  universe,  as  it 
exists,  was,  he  held,  evolved  out  of  ultimate 
elementary  atoms,  infinite  in  number,  streaming 
downwards  in  void  space,  like  a huge  snowstoi  m ; 
this,  or  something  like  it,  was  the  theory  of  Demo- 
critus. Creation,  as  we  understand  it,  is  impos- 
sible ; nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  neither 
can  anything  be  destrojmd ; destruction  is  only  a 
name  for  a change  of  substance.  Life,  mind,  soul, 
&c.  are  simply  parts  of  the  man  in  the  same  sense 
as  his  limbs,  and  being  in  their  nature  corporeal, 
being,  as  we  should  say,  functions  of  the  body, 
they  perish  finally  with  the  body,  or  at  least  so 
perish  as  to  leave  no  survival  of  consciousness. 
All  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses,  which  are 
in  fact  our  only  test  and  criterion  of  truth.  All 
phenomena  can  be  explained  by  natural  causes, 
and  thus  the  door  is  closed  against  any  belief  in 
the  divine  or  supernatural.  Lucretius,  in  fact,  is 
substantially  in  accord  with  modern  materialism, 
and  he  often  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  newest 
theories  of  modern  science.  For  instance,  he  e.x- 
plains  contagious  diseases  by  the  perpetual  flying 
about  in  the  air  of  minute  particles,  germs  as  we 
call  them,  injurious  to  life ; and  again,  in  his 
account  of  the  various  types  of  animal  life  as  they 
successively  appeared  on  the  earth,  we  have  some- 
thing like  anticipations  of  the  ‘survival  of  the 
fittest,’  and  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution. 
Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  there  is  quite  a 
modern  flavour  about  tbe  doctrines  of  Lucretius. 
Still,  it  is  as  a poet  that  he  has  his  chief  interest 
for  us,  though  the  man  himself,  in  his  intense 
earnestness,  no  doubt  put  his  philosophy  before 
his  poetry.  A very  readable  book  might  be  made 
up  with  the  title  ‘ The  Beauties  of  Lucretius.’  His 
poem  abounds  in  strikingly  picturesque  phrases, 
such  as  only  a great  poet  could  have  originated ; 
scattered  up  and  down  in  it  are  episodes  of  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  vivid  description,  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
poetry.  Now  and  then  he  allegorises  some  of  the 
popular  myths  and  legends,  showing  how  they  fore- 
shadow moral  truths,  and  in  such  passages  he  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  impressive  of  iioets. 

For  a full  discussion  of  Lucretius  and  his  poetry,  see 
Professor  Sellar’s  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic  ( 1863 ) ; 
Professor  Veitcli’s  Lucretius  and  the  Atomic  Theory 
(1875);  and  The  Atomic  Theory  of  Lucretius,  by  John 
Masson  (1884).  The  first  edition  of  Lucretius  was 
printed  about  1473  at  Brescia  ; this  was  followed  in  1500 
by  the  Aldine  (published  by  Aldus),  and  in  1563  by  the 
edition  of  Lambinus,  which  from  that  time  held  its  place 
for  upwards  of  three  centuries  as  the  standard  text.  In 
1832  appeared  the  edition  of  the  great  German  scholar 
Lachmann,  in  which  the  text  was  thoroughly  revised, 
and  on  this  in  1870  Mmiro  greatly  improved,  adding  a 
most  valuable  commentary  and  a close  and  vigorous 
prose  translation.  Creech’s  translation  into  English 
verse  (1714)  was  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  poet  and  his  philosophy  ; it  is  on  the  whole  a 
good  piece  of  work,  but  is  little  known. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius,  a very  distinguished 
Roman  general,  born  about  110  B.C.  In  the  first 
IMithridatic  war  lie  commanded  the  fleet  as  legate 
of  Sulla.  In  74  B.C.,  as  consul,  rvitli  Cilicia  for 
his  province,  he  defeated  Mithridates  (q.v. ),  and 
almost  annihilated  his  army  on  its  retreat.  In  71 
B.C.  Pontus  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  The 
measures  which  Lucullus  now  introduced  in  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Asia  show  that  he 
was  a just,  wise,  and  humane  administrator ; but 
his  troops  grew  disaffected  on  account  of  the  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline.  In  the  spring  of  69  B.C.  he 
marched  into  Armenia,  and  gained  a complete 
victory  over  Tigranes.  In  the  following  year  he 
gained  another  great  victory  at  the  river  Arsanias 
over  a new  army  led  against  him  by  Tigranes  and 
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I Mithridates  ; but  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  legions 
I daily  increased,  and  soon  he  could  do  nothing.  At 
I last  he  was  superseded  by  Pompey,  and  left  Asia 
I in  66  B.C.  In  conjunction  with  the  aristocratic 
party,  he  attempted  to  check  the  increasing  power 
of  Pompey,  and  the  attempt  caused  the  coalition 
known  as  the  first  triumvirate.  But  he  was  ill 
fitted  to  act  as  leader  against  such  unscrupulous 
men,  and  soon  withdrew  altogether  from  political 
affairs.  During  his  public  career  he  had  acquired 
(but  not  unfairly)  prodigious  wealth  ; and  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  surroiinded  by  artists, 
poets,  and  philosophers,  and  exhibiting  in  his 
villas  at  Tusculum  and  Neapolis,  and  in  his  house 
, and  gardens  at  Rome,  a luxury  and  splendour 
I which  became  proverbial.  He  died  about  57  B.C. 

Lucy,  St,  a virgin  who  was  martyred  under 
Diocletian  at  Syracuse.  She  is  the  patron  of  the 
blind,  and  is  commemorated  on  13th  December. 

Luddites,  bands  of  workmen  who  went  about 
the  midland  counties  of  England  between  1812  and 
1818  destroying  machinery,  to  the  introduction  of 
which  they  attributed  the  want  of  work  conse- 
quent on  the  commercial  depression.  They  took 
this  name  from  one  Ned  Ludd,  a Leicestershire 
idiot,  M'ho  had  in  a passion  destroyed  some  stock- 
ing-frames thirty  years  before,  and  their  outrages 
commenced  at  Nottingham  in  November  1811,  and 
extended  during  the  following  sprint  and  summer 
through  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Leicester,  and 
through  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  In 
July  1816  they  broke  out  with  greater  vigour,  and 
destroyed  every  lace  machine  in  Loughborough, 
while  their  leader  openly  declared  liis  readiness  to 
march  100  miles  to  destroy  any  machinery  working 
under  price.  In  October  of  the  same  year  another 
party  broke  thirty  macliines  in  Leicester ; but  soon 
I after,  the  riots  of  the  Luddites  are  lost  sight  of  in 
j the  wider  and  more  formidable  political  riots  which 
marked  this  period,  and  make  the  social  history  of 
1816  little  more  than  a long  catalogue  of  disturb- 
ances. See  The  Risings  of  the  Luddites,  Chartists, 
and  Plug-draivers,  by  Prank  Peel  (2d  ed.  1888). 

LudeilSClieid,  a town  of  Westphalia,  19  miles 
ESE.  from  Elberfeld-Barmen,  is  the  seat  of  numer- 
ous liardware  manufactures,  such  as  metal  buttons, 
buckles,  teaspoons  and  teapots,  mountings  for 
umbrellas  and  sticks,  and  musical  instruments, 
besides  iron-foundries  and  machine-shops.  Pop. 
(1875)  8555;  (1885)  15,067. 

Luderitzland,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
Angra-Pequena  (q.v. ) and  the  adjoining  territory, 
now  part  of  German  Namaqualand. 

Ludhiana,  capital  of  the  Ludhiana  district 
(area,  1375  sq.  m.  ; pop.  618,835  in  1881),  in  Pun- 
jab, India,  stands  8 miles  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  on  the  Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi 
Railway.  It  was  founded  in  1480  by  the  princes 
of  Delhi,  and  is  now  a thriving  corn-mart  and  lias 
manufactures  of  Cashmere  shawls,  scarves,  cottons, 
j turbans,  furniture,  and  carriages.  Pop.  44,163. 

I The  shrine  of  a Mohammedan  saint  here  attracts 
' a large  concourse  of  pilgrims  every  year. 

Ludlow,  a market-town  and  municipal  borough 
of  Shropshire,  at  the  Corve’s  influx  to  the  Teme, 
28  miles  S.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  a very  old  and 
interesting  place,  with  two  noble  monuments  of 
antiquity.  First,  there  is  the  massive  Norman 
keep,  110  feet  high,  of  the  castle,  where  Prince 
Arthur  wedded  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  died  less 
than  five  months  afterwards ; where,  in  the  ban- 
queting-hall,  Milton  produced  his  Comus ; and 
where,  too,  Butler  wrote  Hudibras.  Captured  by 
King  Stephen,  the  Lancastrians,  and  the  Round- 
heads,  it  was  finally  dismantled  in  1689.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  cruciform  collegiate  church  (restored 


1863-91 ),  Perpendicular  in  style,  with  a tower  130 
feet  high.  The  grammar-scliool,  founded  in  1282, 
and  refounded  in  1552,  is  .almost  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom  ; and  one  of  seven  g<ates  still  remains. 
From  Edward  IV. ’s  reign  till  1867  Ludlow  returned 
two  member.s,  then  one  till  1885.  Stanley  Weyman 
is  a native.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 4730  ; ( 1881 ) 5035  ; ( 1891 ) 
4460.  See  works  by  Wright  (1826-69)  and  Baker 
(2d  ed.  1889 ) ; and  for  Ludlow  formation,  SILURI.4N. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  a sturdy  English  republican 
and  regicide,  was  born  of  a good  old  f.amily  at 
Maiden  Bradley,  Wiltshire,  in  1617 ; studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and  .at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  was  a student  in  the  Temple.  He 
volunteered  into  Essex’s  lifeguards,  s.aw  service 
under  Waller  and  Fairfax,  was  returned  in  his 
father’s  room  to  parliament  for  Wiltshire  in  1646, 
sat  among  the  king’s  judges,  and  had  a place  in 
the  council  of  state  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
1651  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lieutenant-general 
of  horse,  and  held  the  chief  command  for  six 
months  between  the  death  of  Ireton  and  the  arrival 
of  Fleetwood.  He  refused  to  recognise  Cromwell’s 
protectorate,  and  until  his  death  took  no  further 
part  in  public  aft'airs.  Returned  to  parliament  for 
Hindon  in  1659,  he  urged  the  restoration  of  the 
Rump,  held  command  .again  for  a few  months 
in  Ireland,  w.as  nominated  by  Lambert  to  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  strove  in  vain  to  reunite 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  old  republican  party. 
Four  months  after  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  France 
I for  safety,  making  his  way  to  Vevey  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  lived  in  security,  troubled  only  by 
the  dread  of  Cavalier  ass.assins.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  but,  the  House  of 
Commons  presenting  an  .address  to  William  III. 
craving  foi-  his  airest,  he  returned  to  Vevey,  and 
died  there  in  1692.  Ludlow’s  Memoirs  is  one  of 
the  best  contemporary  sources  of  knowledge  we 
possess,  .and  its  author  w.as  a man  of  solid,  stub- 
born, and  truthful  temper.  It  covers  the  whole 
period  from  1640  to  1688,  and  was  first  printed  in 
three  volumes  in  1698-99 ; new  ed.  by  Firth  (1894). 

Ludwigsblirg',  a town  of  Wiirtemberg,  8 miles 
N.  of  Stuttgart.  It  grew  up  round  a hunting  castle 
founded  in  1704  by  Duke  Eberhard  Ludwig,  is  the 
second  royal  residence,  and  one  of  the  principal 
j garrison  towns,  of  the  kingdom  ; and  has  a military 
school  and  a royal  castle,  with  picture-gallery  and 
splendid  gardens.  Pop.  (1885)  16,187.  Ludwigs 
burg  w.as  the  birthplace  of  D.  F.  Strauss,  Justinus 
Kerner,  Moricke,  and  Friedrich  Vischer. 

Liidwigscaiial.  See  Germany,  Vol.  V.  p.  172. 

Ludwigshafen,  a town  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppo- 
site Mannheim.  It  was  granted  town  rights  only  in 
1859,  and  has  grown  rapidly  owing  to  its  manu- 
f.actures  (soda,  aniline  dyes,  wagons,  &c. ) .and  its 
trade  in  iron,  timber,  coal,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Pop.  (1864)  3911;  (1875)  12,093;  (1885) 
21,042;  (1890)  33,216. 

Liilf'a.  See  Loofah.  1 

Lllga'no,  a town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  j 
stands  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  | 
same  name,  49  miles  by  rail  N.  by  W.  from  Milan. 

In  appearance  the  place  is  thoroughly  Italian  ; j 
villas  stud  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  embosomed 
in  vineyards,  olive  and  or,ange  groves,  chestnut  \ 
and  walnut  woods.  Tlie  church  of  Santa  Maria  ! 
degli  Angioli  has  interesting  works  of  art  by  Luini. 
An  important  cattle  fair  is  held  here  in  October. 
Mazzini  and  the  Italian  patriots  made  Lugano  their 
headquarters  for  some  time  after  1848.  From 
Monte  Salvatore  (2982  feet),  in  the  vicinity,  a 
magnificent  view  may  be  obtained.  Pop.  6129. — 
Tlie  Lake  of  Lugano,  also  c.alled  Ceresio,  lies  at 
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the  southern  foot  of  the  Alps,  889  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Its  length  is  14|  miles,  its  average  breadth 
11  mile ; area,  181  sq.  ni.  The  depth  varies  very 
greatly,  the  maximum  being  945  feet,  whilst  the 
average  is  only  about  246  feet. 

Lu.^dunum.  See  Lyons,  Leyden. 

Lugo  (Lucks  Augusti  of  the  Romans),  capital 
of  a province  in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  is  situated 
on  the  Minho,  72  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Corunna, 
and  is  still  surrounded  with  old  walls,  high  and 
thick,  with  towers.  It  has  a cathedral  built  in 
1129-77,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather. 
It  was  celebrated  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans  for  its  wai'ni  sulphur  baths.  Pop.  (1894) 
19,701. — The  province,  a mountainous  but  agri- 
cultural region,  drained  by  the  Minho  and  its 
tributary  the  Sil,  and  rich  in  minerals  that  are  but 
little  extracted,  has  an  area  of  3787  sq.  m.,  and  a 
pop.  (1887)  431,644. 

Lugo,  a town  of  Italy,  18  miles  by  rail  W.  of 
Ravenna,  has  a trade  in  corn,  hemp,  wine,  and  a 
celebrated  fair  (all  September).  Pop.  9189. 
Lugsail.  See  Sail. 

Lugworm.  See  Lobworm. 

Liiini,  or  Lovino,  Bernardino,  a painter  of 
the  Lombard  school,  was  born  about  1470  at  Luino, 
near  the  Lago  Maggiore.  He  developed  his  skill 
in  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; indeed  many 
of  his  works  used  to  be  attributed  to  Leonardo. 
Luini’s  principal  charms  are  a certain  poetic  grace 
and  beauty.  He  died  some  time  after  1530.  He 
painted  frescoes  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  in  the 
Brera  Gallery,  and  in  the  church  of  St  Mauidzio, 
all  at  Milan.  Other  works  hang  in  the  church  at 
Lugano.  His  best-known  easel-works  include 
‘The  Virgin  Enthroned’  (Brera),  ‘The  Daughter 
of  Herodias’  (Louvre),  ‘ Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors’  and  ‘Vanity and  Modesty’  (London),  »&:c. 
Luini  is  one  of  the  five  great  painters  whose 
‘supremacy’  Ruskiii  lias  affirmed.  See  G.  C. 
Williamson’s  Bernurdiiio  Luini  (1899). 

Luke  (Loukas — i.e.  Lucas,  perhaps  shortened 
ham  Lncanus,  as  Silas  from  Silvanus),  a companion 
of  St  Paul,  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  14  as  ‘ the  beloved 
physician ; ’ his  absence  from  the  list  in  Col.  iv. 
10-11  leads  to  the  inference  that  he  was  a Gentile, 
and  his  name  is  suggestive  of  an  Italian  origin. 
Church  tradition  since  Eusebius  has  made  him  a 
native  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  will  have  it  that 
he  was  one  of  ‘ the  seventy  ’ mentioned  in  Luke,  x. 
1,  17,  that  after  Pentecost  he  laboured  in  Bithynia, 
Greece,  and  Gaul,  and  that,  after  attaining  a good 
old  age,  he  died  a martyr.  The  further  tradition 
that  he  was  a painter  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  8th  century.  He  is  named  for  the 
first  time  as  author  of  the  third  canonical  gospel  in 
the  Muratorian  canon  ( 2d  century ) ; and  tradition 
has  ever  since  been  unvarying  in  ascribing  to  him 
both  that  work  and  its  continuation,  the  Acts  (q.v.) 
of  the  Apostles.  With  respect  to  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  last-mentioned  book,  all  that  can 
be  said  here  is  that  the  majority  of  modern  critics 
are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  by 
a companion  of  St  Paul.  When  compared  with  the 
genuine  epistles  of  that  apostle,  it  exhibits  many 
important  discrepancies  in  detail ; of  these  the 
most  striking  perhaps  are  those  which  are  seen 
when  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii.  are  carefully  read 
together.  The  author  of  the  Acts,  however,  had 
access  to  a variety  of  written,  as  well  as  oral, 
sources  of  information,  and  to  the  former  class 
belonged  the  document  the  pi-esence  of  which  can 
still  be  distinguished  in  his  narrative  by  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  ‘ we.’  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Luke  is  the  companion  of  St  Paul  who  here 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  and,  this  being  so,  it  is 


not  difficult  to  understand  the  process  by  which 
the  authorship  of  the  whole  work  ultimately  came 
to  be  attributed  to  him.  As  regards  the  third 
gospel  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its  author  in  his 
preface  expressly  disclaims  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  any  of  the  events  he  records,  and  does 
not  make  the  least  pretension  to  any  special 
apostolic  sanction  or  authority.  He  is  frankly  a 
compiler,  working  after  a considerable  accumula- 
tion of  literary  material  has  taken  place ; who 
hopes  to  excel  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in 
fullness  of  matter,  accuracy  of  detail,  comprehensive- 
ness of  scheme,  and  orderliness  of  method.  That,  if 
not  himself  a Gentile,  he  writes  chiefly  for  Gentile 
readers  is  evident  from  such  circumstances  as  the 
manner  in  which  he  habitually  makes  use  of  the 
Septuagint  translation,  his  abstinence  from  Arama- 
isms,  his  referring  to  localities  always  by  their 
Greek  names,  and  the  like.  Amongst  the  docu- 
ments employed  by  him  the  most  important  were 
the  collection  of  ‘logia,’  or  discourses  and  sayings 
of  the  Lord  by  Matthew,  and  some  form  of  the 
gospel  according  to  Mark  (see  Gospels).  He  must 
have  had  other  sources  for  the  details  he  has  handed 
down  regarding  the  nativity,  and  for  the  canticles 
which  he  alone  has  preserved.  Working  as  he  did, 
most  probably  in  Rome,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  reflect  in  Iris  gospel  much  of  the  teaching  of 
St  Paul ; the  fact  that  he  did  so  is  indicated  in  the 
tradition  ( Eusebius ) according  to  which  that  apostle 
alluded  to  the  work  of  Luke  in  the  expression, 
‘My  gospel.’  As  regards  date,  the  third  gospel 
must  be  placed  at  least  later  than  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xxi.  20,  24;  xix.  43,  44),  and 
also  in  all  probability  some  years  later  than  the 
gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

See  the  commentaries  of  Lange,  Meyer,  Keil,  P.  Camp- 
bell (1892),  and  Plummer  (1897 ) ; and  Gospels. 

Lllkuga,  an  intermittent  outflow  from  Lake 
Tanganyika  (q.v.)  into  the  Congo. 

Llllea,  the  capital  of  the  Swedish  county  of 
Norbotten,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
LuleA,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  exports  timber,  tar,  salmon,  reindeer- 
hides,  and  the  produce  of  the  Gellivara  iron-mines 
(situated  126  miles  NW.  from  Lulea).  In  October 
1888  a beginning  was  made  with  the  construction 
of  the  northernmost  railway  in  Europe  (304  miles 
long),  to  run  from  Lulea  north-westwards  across 
the  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  Ofoten  Fjord 
in  the  north  of  the  latter  country.  Pop.  3392. 

Lully,  Giovanni  Battista,  musical  composer, 
was  a Florentine  by  birth,  born  in  1633.  Taken  to 
Paris  whilst  still  a boy,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  violin-playing.  The  king 
made  him  director  of  the  royal  orchestra,  and 
eventually  (1672)  director  of  operatic  affairs  in 
Paris.  In  collaboration  with  Quinault,  Lully  com- 
posed a great  number  of  operas,  some  of  which 
kept  the  stage  until  the  time  of  Gluck  (circa  1778). 
It  was  by  making  the  ballet  an  essential  part  of 
the  opera  that  Lully  achieved  this  success.  The 
favourites  amongst  his  operas  were  TMstc,  Arniide, 
Phaeton,  Atys,  Isis,  and  Ads  et  Galathde.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  22d  March  1687.  A friend  of  Moliere, 
he  composed  music  for  some  of  his  comedies.  See 
Opera  ; and  Radet’s  great  monograph  (1891). 

Lully,  Raymond,  ‘ the  enlightened  doctor,’ 
was  born  at  Palma,  in  Majorca,  in  1234.  In  his 
youth  he  led  a dissolute  life,  and  served  for 
some  time  as  a common  soldier ; but,  a complete 
revulsion  of  feeling  taking  place,  he  withdrew  to 
solitude,  and  ga\’e  himself  up  to  ecstatic  meditations 
and  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences.  This  sudden 
change  of  life  produced  in  Lully  a fervid  and 
enthusiastic  state  of  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  formed  the  project  of  a spiritual  crusade 
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for  the  conversion  of  the  Mussulmans,  an  idea  he 
never  afterwards  abandoned.  In  pursuance  of  this 
project  he  commenced  an  earnest  study  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  the  Arabic  language,  and  after 
some  years  published  his  great  work,  Ars  Gemralis 
sive  Magna,  which  has  so  severely  tested  the 
sagacity  of  commentators.  This  work  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  method  of  teacliing  known  subse- 
quently as  the  ‘Lullian  metliod  a mechanical  aid 
to  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
the  solution  of  all  possible  problems  by  a systematic 
manipulation  of  certain  fundamental  notions  (.the 
Aristotelian  categories,  &c. ).  He  even  invented  a 
machine  (of  tin  or  pasteboard)  to  assist  in  this 
great  task.  Yet  in  this  departure  from  scholastic 
logic,  and  his  zeal  for  a true  interpretation  of 
nature,  he  was  really  a precursor  of  Bacon. 

Lully  subsequently  published  another  remark- 
able work,  Lihri  XII.  Principiorum  Philosoph. 
contra  Averroistas,  and,  full  of  the  principles  which 
he  had  developed  in  tins  book,  he  went  to  Tunis 
in  1292  to  argue  with  his  Mohammedan  opponents. 
Ere  long  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  condemned 
to  banishment.  After  lecturing  at  Naples  for 
several  years  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  thence  to  his 
native  island  of  Majorca,  thence  to  Cyprus  and 
Armenia.  In  1306  he  again  sailed  for  Africa, 
entered  the  city  of  Bugia,  now  Bougie  (q.v.),  in 
Algeria,  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  and  again 
banished.  At  Paris  he  lectured  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  Averroes.  But  his  missionary  zeal  could 
only  be  satiated  by  martyrdom.  Sailing  once  more 
for  Africa,  at  Bugia  he  was  stoned  and  ill-treated 
so  that  he  expired  a few  days  afterwards  on  board 
a Genoese  vessel  ( 1315).  The  Lullists  combined  a 
religious  mysticism  with  a belief  in  alchemy. 

See  Helfferich,  Raymond  Lull  ( 1858 ) ; Canalezas,  Las 
Loctrirjis  de  R,  Lullo  (Madrid,  1870);  and  the  editions 
of  his  works  by  Salzinger  (Mainz,  1742)  and  Kossello 
(Palma,  1886  et  seq.). 

Lumbago  is  a rheumatic  affection  of  the 
muscles  or  fibrous  tissues  in  the  lumbar  region,  or 
small  of  the  back.  It  is  often  first  recognised  by 
the  occurrence  of  a sharp  stabbing  pain  in  the  loins 
upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  or 
sitting  position.  It  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to 
confine  the  patient  to  bed  and  in  one  position,  from 
which  he  cannot  move  without  intense  suffering ; 
but  in  milder  cases  he  can  walk,  although  stiffly 
and  with  pain,  and  usually  with  the  body  bent 
more  or  less  forward.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  by  the  absence 
of  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain  towards  the 
groin,  as  also  by  the  absence  of  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  and  other  constitutional  symptoms  which 
usually  accompany  the  disease  of  the  kidney. 

The  causes  of  lumbago  are  the  same  as  those  of 
sub-acute  rheumatism  generally.  The  complaint 
may  arise  from  partial  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
when  the  body  is  heated,  and  violent  straining 
will  sometimes  induce  it.  In  persons  with  a strong 
constitutional  tendency  to  rheumatism  the  slightest 
exciting  cause  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 

The  treatment  must  vary  with  the  intensity  of 
the  affection.  In  most  cases  a warm  bath  at  bed- 
time, followed  by  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder, 
or  full  doses  of  alkaline  remedies,  as  citrate  of 
potassium,  will  speedily  remove  it ; and,  as  local 
remedies,  a mustard  poultice,  a mixture  of  chloro- 
form and  soap-liniment,  or  the  application  of  the 
heated  hammer  made  for  the  purpose  will  be 
found  serviceable.  (See  also  the  treatment  for 
Rheumatism.)  The  disorder  has  been  known  to 
completely  disappear  after  one  application  of  the 
hammer,  which  should  be  heated  in  a spirit-lamp 
to  somewhere  about  200°,  and  then  be  rapidly 
brought  in  contact  with  points  of  the  skin  over 
the  painful  parts  at  intervals  of  about  half  an 
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inch.  Each  application  leaves  a red  spot,  but 
blisters  seldom  occur  if  the  operation  is  properly 
performed.  ^ The  application  of  a hot  iron,  used 
just  as  in  ironing  clothes,  with  two  or  three  folds  i 
of  blanket  between  it  and  the  skin,  frequently 
gives  great  relief. 

Lumber.  See  Timber. 

Luminosity.  See  Light,  Phosphorescence, 
Photometry. 

Luminous  Paint,  a phosphorescent  powder, 
such  as  sulphide  or  o.xysulphide  of  calcium,  ground 
up  with  a colourless  varnish  or  other  medium,  and 
used  as  a paint.  Even  after  daylight  is  over  the 
Phosphorescence  (q.v.)  goes  on,  and  the  object 
painted  l emains  visible  in  the  dark.  See  Balmain’s 
British  patent.  No.  4152  (1877). 

Lumpsucker,  or  Lumpfish  (Cyclopterus),  a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Discoboli,  having  the 
head  and  body  deep,  thick,  and  short,  the  back 
with  an  elevated  ridge,  which  contains  within  it 
the  anterior  dorsal  fin,  the  skin  without  scales,  but 
with  rows  of  rough  bony  tubercles,  the  fins  rather 
small,  and  the  ventrals  united  by  a membrane  so  as 
to  form  a sucking  disc. — One  species  [C.  lumpus) 
is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parts,  and  is  still  more  plentiful  in  the 
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seas  of  more  northern  regions.  It  is  frequently, 
especially  in  spring,  taken  in  large  numbers  in 
salmon  stake-nets.  It  has  a grotesque  and  clumsy 
form,  but  its  colours  are  very  fine,  especially  those 
of  the  male,  combining  r-arious  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  rich  orange.  It  attains  a pretty  large 
size,  sometimes  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  lump- 
sucker preys  on  smaller  fishes.  Its  sucker  is  so 
powerful  that  a pail  containing  some  gallons  of  water 
has  been  lifted  when  a lumpsucker  contained  in  it 
was  taken  by  the  tail.  It  deposits  large  adhesive 
ova  which  stick  together  in  large  masses  attached 
to  stones  or  piles  near  low-water  mark  : they  are 
guarded  during  development  by  the  male.  The 
young  are  without  the  tubercles  and  resemble  tad- 
poles ; they  have  the  ventral  sucker  even  when 
first  hatched.  It  breeds  in  spring.  Its  flesh  is 
insipid  at  some  seasons,  but  very  fine  at  others, 
and  is  much  used  for  food  in  northern  regions.  It 
is  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Cock-paidle,  probably 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  dorsal  ridge  to  a cock’s 
comb ; the  female,  which  is  larger  than  the  male, 
is  usually  distinguished  as  the  hen-paidle. 
Lunacy.  See  Insanity. 

Lunar  Caustic.  See  Caustic. 

Lunar  Theory,  a term  employed  to  denote 
the  a priori  deduction  of  the  moon’s  motions  from 
the  principles  of  gravitation.  See  MooN. 

Llinawara,  a small  state  of  India,  under 
British  protection,  in  the  province  of  Gujarat,  has 
an  area  of  388  sq.  m.  and  a pop.  of  75,450.  The 
region  is  hilly,  stony,  and  well  wooded.  The 
capital,  from  which  the  state  derives  its  name,  is 
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60  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Baroda,  near  the  Mahi 
River.  Pop.  9059. 

Lund  (Londimim  Gothorum ),  a city  of  Gothland, 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  by  rail  374  miles 
SW.  of  Stockholm  and  10  NE.  of  Malmo.  In  the 
10th  centui-y  it  was  a large  and  powerful  city,  was 
made  a bishopric  in  1048,  and  an  archbishopric 
in  1104.  The  archbishop  claimed  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia.  At  the 
same  period  Lund  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Danish 
power  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  for  a 
long  period  the  capital  of  the  Danisli  kingdom ; 
at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  prosperity  it  is  said  to 
have  had  200,000  inhabitants.  But  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reformation  by  Christian  III.  in 
1536,  the  city  began  to  decay,  and  had  sunk  down 
to  a mere  village  before  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Tlie  principal  building  is  the  fine  Roman- 
esque cathedral,  elating  fronx  the  11th  century  ; it 
has  an  imposing  crypt.  Lxind  owes  its  revival  to 
the  founding  there  of  a university  in  1668  by 
Charles  XI.  It  is  now  attended  by  about  800 
students,  and  has  a library  of  120,000  volumes 
and  3000  MSS.,  an  excellent  zoological  museum, 
and  a botanic  garden.  Tegner  was  a professor 
from  1813  to  1826,  and  here  he  composed  his  master- 
piece, Frithjof.  Pop.  (1885)  14,835. 

Lundy  ( Scand. , ‘ grove  island  ’ ),  a granitic 
island  of  Devonshire,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  Ilf  miles  NNW.  of  Hartland  Point, 
17  NW.  of  Clovelly,  24  W.  of  Ilfracombe,  and  30 
SSE.  of  St  Gowan’s  Head  in  Wales.  It  measures 
3J  miles  by  1 ; has  rocky  and  j)recipitous  shores, 
with  only  one  landing-place  on  the  south  side ; 
and  attains  an  altitude  of  525  feet.  Here,  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  island,  is  a lighthouse, 
built  in  1820.  The  cliffs  are  the  resort  of  multi- 
tudes of  sea-fowl.  The  antiquities  include  pre- 
historic kists,  remains  of  round  towers  and  a 
chapel,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Mariscoes 
(11th  to  14th  centuries),  from  whose  time  on 
into  the  17th  century  Lundy  was  a stronghold 
successively  of  pirates,  buccaneers,  privateers,  and 
smugglers.  It  tigures  in  Kingsley’s  Westivard Ho! ; 
was  the  death-place  of  ‘ Judas  ’ Stukely  ; was  garri- 
soned till  1647  for  Charles  1.  ; and  in  1834  was  pur- 
chased for  £9870  by  the  Heaven  family.  Pop. 
(1851)  34;  (1881)  177;  (1891)53.  See  Chanter's 
Lundy  Island  (1877). 

Liineburg,  a town  of  Hanover,  situated  on  the 
river  llmenau,  31  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Hamburg. 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  its  houses  medieval,  but 
its  suburbs  are  modern.  The  15th-century  church 
of  St  Michael  contains  the  to^ubs  of  the  Liineburg 
princes.  The  five-aisled  church  of  St  John  dates 
from  the  14th  century,  is  pure  Gothic  in  style,  and 
has  a tower  371  feet  high.  The  medieval  town- 
house  is  adorned  with  old  pictures  and  stained  glass. 
A salt-mine,  discovered  in  906,  still  has  an  annual 
yield  of  21,250  tons.  There  are  also  a gypsum-mine, 
iron-works,  chemical  manufactories,  <S:c.  Lline- 
burg  lampreys  are  well  known  in  Germany.  Pop. 
(1885)  19,336.  Although  existent  in  795,  the  place 
only  began  to  acquire  importance  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Benedictine  monastery  in  904;  it  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  settlement  here  of  large 
numbers  of  the  people  of  Bardowiek,  destroyed  in 
1189.  Liineburg  afterwards  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  ivas  the  capital  of  an  independent 
duchy.  But  it  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  privileges 
in  the  16th  century,  and  in  the  17th  suffered  much 
from  the  Swedes  and  their  enemies.  It  began  to 
revive  again  in  the  19th  century.  Near  by  the 
Allies  defeated  the  French  on  2d  April  1813. 

The  principality  of  Liineburg,  or  rather  Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg,  existed  from  1235  to  1369,  from 
1373  to  1532,  and  from  1546  onwards.  From  the 


princes  of  this  house  is  descended  the  reigning 
house  in  Great  Britain  (see  Brunswick). — South 
of  Liineburg  stretches  for  50  miles  on  end  the 
Liineburg  Moor  {Heide),  a grazing-ground  for 
sheep.  It  produces  also  honey,  buckwheat,  and 
numerous  wild  berries,  and  is  largely  clothed  with 
fine  heather.  See  History  by  Jiirgens  (1891). 

LnneL  ^ town  in  the  south  of  France,  14  miles 
by  rail  NE.  of  Montpellier,  with  a trade  in  Mus- 
catel wine  and  brandy.  Interesting  human  remains 
have  been  found  in  a cave  at  Pondres,  6 miles  N. 
of  Lunel.  Pop.  6460. 

Lunette.  See  Fortification. 

Lnn^ville,  a town  in  the  French  department 
of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Meurthe  and  the  Vezouse,  and  20  miles  by  rail 
SE.  of  Nancy.  It  was  formerly  a residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine ; their  palace,  built  by 
Duke  Leopold,  in  which  the  Emperor  Francis  1. 
was  born,  is  now  used  as  a cavalry  barrack,  this 
town  being  one  of  the  largest  cavalry  stations  in 
France.  Here  was  signed  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
on  February  9,  1801,  between  Germany  and  France, 
on  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Campo-Forndo  (q.v. ). 
The  industry  embraces  gloves,  hosiery,  cottons, 
&c.  Pop.  (1872)  12,251  ; (1886)  20,114. 

Lungs.  See  Respiration  (Organs  of);  and 
for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  articles  on  Consump- 
tion, Pneumonia,  Pleurisy,  »&c. 

Lungwort,  or  Oak-lungs  (Sticta  pidmon- 
aria),  a lichen  with  a foliaceous,  leathery,  spread- 
ing thallus,  of  an  olive-green  colour,  pale  brown 
when  dry,  pitted  with  numerous  little  cavities  and 
netted,  much  lacerated;  the  shields  (apothecia) 
marginal,  reddish  brown  with  a thick  border.  It 
grows  on  trunks  of  trees  in  mountainous  regions, 
in  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  some- 
times almost  entirely  covering  them  with  its  shaggy 
thallus.  It  has  been  used  as  a remedy  for  pul- 
monary diseases.  It  is  nutritious,  and,  when 
roperiy  prepared,  affords  a light  diet,  capable  of 
eing  used  as  a substitute  for  Iceland  moss ; yet 
it  is  bitter  enough  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
hops.  It  yields  a good  brown  dye. — The  name 
lungwort  is  also  given  to  a genus  of  phanero- 
gamous plants  (Pulmonaria)  of  the  natural  order 
Boraginete.  The  common  lungwort  (P.  officinalis) 
is  a rare  and  rather  doubtful  native  of  Britain, 
although  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  has 
ovate  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  and  was  formerly 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  seems  to 
have  been  recommended  chiefly  by  a fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  lungs  in  its  spotted  leaves.  It  is 
mucilaginous  and  contains  nitre.  It  has  been  used 
as  a pot-herb. 

Luilkah,  better  Lanka,  Sansk.  ‘island,’  is 
specially  used  of  Ceylon,  and  also  of  a great  to- 
bacco-growing district  in  the  delta  of  the  Godaveri. 

Lupercalia,  a festival  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  held  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  honour 
of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  When  Rome 
began  to  seek  a Grecian  origin  for  its  religious 
ceremonies  Lupercus  was  identified  with  Lyesean 
Pan,  and  his  Avorship  Avas  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Evander,  the  Arcadian.  Modern  scholars 
lace  no  value  on  such  statements.  Lupercus  is 
elieved  by  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest 
astoral  deities  of  Italy,  and  everything  that  is 
noAvn  regarding  him  and  his  rites  favours  this 
vieAv.  These  rites  Avere  of  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  character,  and  indicate  a high  antiquity. 
Goats  and  dogs  were  sacrificed  ; afterAvards  the 
priests  (called  Luperci)  cut  up  the  skins  of  the 
victims,  and  tAvisted  them  into  thongs,  with  Avhich 
they  ran  through  the  city  striking  every  one  they 
met,  especially  Avomen,  Avho  put  themselves  in  their 
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wajf  hoping  that  the  god  of  fertility  would  he  pro- 
pitious towards  them.  As  the  festival  is  believed 
to  have  been  at  first  a shepherd  one,  this  running 
about  with  thongs  is  understood  to  have  been 
intended  as  a symbolical  puritication  of  the  land. 
The  place  where  the  festival  was  held  was  called 
the  Lupercal,  and  was  situated  on  the  Palatine 
Hill.  It  contained  an  image  of  Lupercus,  covered 
with  a goat’s  skin.  Lupercalia  weie  also  held  in 
other  cities  of  Italy. 

Lupine  (Lupinus),  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae,  sub-order  Papilionaceae, 
mostly  annuals,  but  some  of  them  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  some  half-shrubby ; and  generally 
having  digitate  leaves,  with  rather  long  stalks. 

I The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  spikes,  the  calyx 
I two-lipped,  the  keel  beaked,  the  filaments  all 
I united  at  the  base.  The  species  of  lupine  are 

I numerous,  and  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  countries 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of  the  temperate 
]jarts  of  North  and  South  America.  The  White 
Lupine  [L.  albus),  a species  with  white  flowers, 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  for  the 
sake  of  the  seeds,  which  ai’e  farinaceous  and  are 
used  as  food,  although  when  raw  they  have  a 
strong,  disagreeable,  bitter  taste,  which  is  removed 
by  steeping  in  water  and  boiling.  They  were  a 
favourite  kind  of  pulse  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  still  are  so  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  although  generally  disliked  by 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  them. 
The  Yellow  Lupine  {L.  htteus),  so  called  from  its 
I yellow  flowers,  and  the  Egyptian  White  Lupine  (L. 

\ Thennis),  which  has  white  flowers  tipped  with  blue, 
are  also  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
&c.  for  their  seeds,  which  are  similar  in  their 
' qualities  to  those  of  the  white  lupine.  In  many 
countries  lupines,  and  particularly  the  white  lupine, 

I are  cultivated  to  yield  green  food  for  cattle,  and 
! also  to  be  ploughed  down  for  manure.  They  grow 
well  on  poor  and  dry  sandy  soils,  which  by  this 
process  of  green-manuring  are  fitted  for  other 
crops.  Many  species  of  lupine  are  cultivated  in 
our  flower-gardens,  having  beautiful  white,  yellow, 
pink,  or  blue  flowers.  The  flowers  of  some  species 
are  fragrant.  No  lupine  is  a native  of  Britain. 
L.  perennis  adorns  sandy  places  from  Canada  to 
Florida  with  its  fine  blue  flowers. 

Lupton,  Thoma.s  G.  (1791-1873).  See  En- 
graving, Vol.  IV.  p.  381. 

Liipuline.  See  Hops. 

Lupus  is  a chronic  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which 
dull  or  livid  tubercles  are  developed,  having  a 
tendency  to  destroy  or  so  seriously  to  affect  the 
adjacent  tissues,  with  or  without  ulceration,  as 
always  to  lead  to  indelible  cicatrices.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  noli  me  tangcre.  The  disease 
usually  attacks  the  face,  especially  the  alae  of  the 
nose  and  the  lips,  but  may  occur  on  almost  any 
part  of  the  body.  It  usually  begins  in  childhood 
or  early  adult  life,  but  may  recur  at  a later  period. 
It  more  often  affects  the  female  sex,  and  is  not 
contagious,  nor  usually  hereditary.  It  is,  in  its 
severer  forms,  a terrible  disease,  but  is  happily  of 
somewhat  rare  occurrence.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Latin  lupus,  ‘wolf,’  in  consequence  of 
its  destructive  nature.  See  Tubercle. 

Lupus  usually  commences  with  the  appearance 
of  one  or  two  circular  or  oval,  dull-red,  somewhat 
translucent  tubercles,  about  two  lines  in  diameter. 
After  a time  these  tubercles  increase  in  number 
and  size,  and  take  on  new  characters.  They  may 
ulcerate,  constituting  the  variety  known  as  Lupus 
exedens,  in  which  case  the  ulceration  may  pursue 
a superficial  or  a deep  course.  Scabs  are  formed 
over  the  ulcers ; and  as  these  scabs  are  thrown  off  ! 


the  ulcer  beneath  is  found  to  have  increased  in 
extent,  till  great  destiuction  of  the  soft  parts  and 
( in  the  case  of  the  nose ) of  the  cartilages  is  effected. 
The  ulcer  of  lupus  has  thick  red  edges,  and  exudes 
a fetid,  ichorous  matter  in  considerable  quantity. 
When  they  do  not  ulcerate,  the  tubercles  are  softer 
than  in  the  previous  variety,  and  form  patches 
of  considerable  extent,  the  intervening  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  also  swelling  and  exhibiting  here 
and  there  dull-red  points,  Avhich  are  the  summits 
of  the  imbedded  tubercles.  The  lips  become  much 
enlarged,  the  nostrils  closed  with  Hie  swelling,  the 
eyelids  everted,  and  the  whole  face  hideous.  This 
variety  is  known  as  Lupus  non  exedens. 

The  progress  of  lupus  is  usually  slow,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  less  than  might  be  expected, 
in  consequence  of  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  being 
diminished  from  the  first.  The  complaint  may 
continue  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  but  is  seldom 
fatal.  Its  causes  are  not  well  known ; it  is 
thought  that  a scrofulous  habit  predisposes  to  the 
disease,  but  in  many  of  those  affected  the  health 
is  otherwise  excellent.  A bacillus  has  been  found 
in  the  diseased  tissues,  never  abundantly,  wliicli  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  tubercle  bacillus ; but 
lupus  is  so  rarely  associated  with  tuberculous 
disease  elsewhere  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
two  organisms  are  actually  identical. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  course  desirable  that  the 
patient’s  general  health  be  brought  into  as  vigorous 
a condition  as  possible ; and  for  this  purpose  cod- 
liver  oil,  iodide  of  iron,  and  other  tonics  are  often 
useful.  But  no  internal  remedy  .seems  to  have  any 
reliable  effect  upon  tbe  disease.  The  local  treat- 
ment has  passed  through  many  variations  : the 
application  of  strong  escliarotics,  repeated  incisions, 
or  scraping  away  of  tbe  diseased  tissues,  were  often 
successful  in  modifying  or  arresting  the  disease. 
Less  severe  measures,  however,  first  recommended 
in  1886  by  Unna  of  Hamburg,  hav'e  jiroved  very 
efficacious.  Chief  among  these  is  the  constant 
application  to  the  diseased  parts  of  plasters  made 
for  the  purpose,  containing  salicylic  acid,  which, 
while  it  has  little  efl'ect  upon  the  healthy  skin, 
causes  gradual  breaking  down  and  removal  of  the 
diseased  tissues,  and  creasote,  which  greatly 
diminishes  the  pain  caused  by  salicylic  acid  alone. 
Under  any  method  of  treatment,  however,  the 
disease  is  apt  to  be  obstinate  and  troublesome. 

Luray  Cavern,  a cave,  not  large,  but  remark- 
able for  the  vast  number  and  extraordinaiy  shapes 
of  its  stalactites,  is  close  to  Luray  village,  Virginia 
(90  miles  NW.  of  Richmond).  Many  of  these 
wonderful  columns  exceed  50  feet  in  length  ; num- 
bers of  them  are  hollow,  giving  out  bell-like  notes 
when  struck ; and  the  colours  range  from  waxy 
white  to  yellow,  brown,  or  rosy  red.  The  cavern, 
which  is  lit  with  the  electric  light,  attracts 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year. 

Lurcher,  a name  applied  to  any  dog  with  a 
distinct  cross  of  greyhound.  The  commonest  foini 
of  tbe  lurcher  is  the  first  cross  between  the  collie 
and  the  greyhound,  though  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  bred  for  many  generations  without  a 
fresh  cross.  As  the  lurcher  combines  to  a great 
extent  tbe  speed  of  the  greyhound  and  the  sagacity 
of  the  collie,  no  bare  is  able  to  escape  him.  The 
owner  of  such  an  animal  is  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  every  gamekeeper. 

Llirgan,  a thriving  town  of  Ireland,  in  County 
Armagh,  20  miles  SW.  of  Belfast  by  rail.  It  is 
but  3 miles  south  of  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  the  country  around  is  ]W])ulous  and  fertile. 
It  has  thriving  manufactures  of  cambrics,  lawns, 
damasks,  and  diapers.  Pop.  (1891)  11,429. 

Lliristan,  a mountainous  province  in  the  west 
of  Persia.  Area,  15,060  sq.  m.  ; pop.  about  .300,000. 
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It  corresponds  roughly  to  the  ancient  Susiana,  was 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  Elamite  empire,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  numerous  minor  tribes. 

Lurlei.  See  Lorelei. 

Lusatia  [Lansitz],  a Wendish  district  now  be- 
longing in  part  to  Saxony  and  in  part  to  Prussia. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia,  which  constituted  two  independent  mar- 
graviates,  including  an  area  of  about  4400  sq. 
m.  and  a pop.  of  about  half  a million.  Given  in 
1319  to  Boliemia,  and  obtained  by  Matthias 
Corvinus  in  1478,  Lusatia  was  transferred  to 
Saxony  in  1635 ; but,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  whole  of  Lower  Lusatia  and  the  half  of  Upper 
Lusatia  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  portion  left  to 
Saxony  now  forms  the  circle  of  Bautzen. 

LushaiSt  a warlike  race  occupying  the  little- 
known  Lushai  Hills  in  Cachar  ( Assam ),  Chittagong 
(Bengal),  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Burma.  To 
check  their  raids  on  British  territory,  expeditions 
have  been  required — in  1871-72,  and  again  in 
1889-90.  Their  country  is  now  British. 

Llisiads.  See  Camoens. 

Lusignan,  a picturesque  town  in  the  French 
department  of  Vienne,  17  miles  SW.  of  Poitiers. 
It  has  a very  fine  church  dating  from  the  11th 
century,  but  its  castle,  associated  by  legend  with 
the  fairy  Melusine  (q.v. ),  was  razed  by  the 
Catholics  in  1574.  The  House  of  Lusignan  gave 
two  titular  kings  to  Jerusalem,  and  four  kings  to 
Cyprus.  Pop.  1255. 

Lusitania.  See  Portugal. 

Lustre,  the  characteristic  appearance  of  a 
bright  metallic  surface,  or  of  air  M’ithin  glass 
under  water  as  seen  under  certain  angles  of  total 
reflection  ( see  Reflection  ).  It  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  conflict  between  the  images  in  the  two 
eyes,  which  do  not  coincide  in  respect  of  bright- 
ness all  over  the  field.  A similar  result  may  be 
obtained  by  looking  with  one  eye  at  a white-and- 
black  and  with  the  other  at  a black-and-white 
object,  the  form,  sizes,  and  positions  of  the  objects 
being  such  as  would  otherwise  have  enabled  the 
observer  to  blend  them  into  a single  stereoscopic 
image  ( see  Stereoscope  ) ; the  opposition  of  briglit- 
ness  makes  the  stereoscopic  binocular  image  assume 
a.  lustrous  appearance. 

Lustrum  (from  htere,  ‘to  purify’  or  ‘expiate’), 
the  solemn  offering  made  for  expiation  and  purifi- 
cation by  one  of  the  censors  in  name  of  the  Roman 
people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  census.  The 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  were  a boar  (sus),  sheep 
(ovis),  and  bull  (taurus),  whence  the  offering  was 
called  Suovetaurilia.  As  the  census  was  quin- 
■quennial,  the  word  lustrum  came  to  mean  a period 
■of  five  years. 

Lute  (Arab.  El  Oted),  an  obsolete  stringed 
instrument,  which  three  hundred  years  ago  was  as 
popular  as  is  the  piano  to-day.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  from  whose  language 
it  derives  its  name.  The  Arabian  lute  was  made 
of  twenty-one  pieces  of  maple-wood,  with  a flat 
face,  a round  back,  and  three  rosettes  in  the  face. 
The  strings  were  eight  in  number,  and  were  tuned 
in  pairs.  The  date  of  its  introduction  and  dis- 
semination through  Europe  is  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabians.  The  European 
lute  possessed  originally  eight  strings.  This  number 
was  not  increased  for  many  centuries.  Three  new 
strings  were  then  added,  bringing  up  the  number 
to  eleven  : of  these  two  were  tuned  alike,  and  the 
odd  one,  which  was  also  the  highest,  was  called 
■chanterelle.  The  need  of  accommodating  the  lute 
to  the  chromatic  scale  procured  the  addition  of 
thirteen  new  strings,  until  in  the  17th  century  the 
total  of  twenty-four  was  reached,  beyond  which 


number  the  augmentation  did  not  continue.  At 
that  date  the  lute  commonly  in  use  in  Europe  con- 
sisted of  a table  of  fir  or  pine ; a body  oi-  belly, 
composed  of  convex  ribs  of  pine  ; a neck,  or  finger- 
board, of  liard  wood,  on  which  were  frets,  consist- 
ing of  catgut  strings  fastened  tightly  round  the 
neck ; a head,  on  which  were  placed  the  pegs 
or  screws  that  tightened  or  relaxeil  the  strings 
in  tuning ; and  a bridge,  to  which  the  strings  were 
attached  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  fastened 
to  a piece  of  ivory,  between  the  head  and  neck.  Of 
the  twenty-four  strings  twelve  ran  over  the  finger- 
board and  twelve  by  the  side  of  it.  The  performer 
used  his  left  hand  to  press  the  frets,  and  struck 
the  strings  with  his  right.  There  were  many 
varieties  of  the  lute ; tlie  treble  lute  was  the 
smallest,  the  bass  lute  the  largest.  The  theorbo 
was  a double-necked  lute,  of  which  the  archlute 
and  the  chitarrone  were  two  subordinate  varieties. 

A peculiar  description  of  notation,  called  tablatiire, 
was  employed  in  music  written  for  the  lute.  The 
strings  were  represented  by  parallel  lines,  on  which 
were  placed  letters  of  the  alphabet,  referring  to 
the  frets  : thus,  A marked  that  the  string  was  to 
be  struck  open  ; B,  that  the  first  fret  was  to  be 
pres.sed  ; C,  the  second,  and  so  on.  Over  the  lines 
were  placed  crotchets,  quavers,  &c.,  which  denoted 
the  lengths  of  the  various  notes.  The  Arabian 
lute  is  still  extant  in  the  East,  of  a form  nearly 
identical  with  that  described.  The  European  lute 
survives  only  in  the  guitar  and  similar  instruments. 
The  lute  is  represented  on  the  sculptures  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  so  that  the  antiquity  of  the  instru- 
ment is  immense.  For  the  European  lute,  see 
Becker’s  Hansmiisik  in  Deutschland  (1840);  for 
the  Arabian  lute,  Rowbotham’s  History  of  Music, 
vol.  iii.  (1887). 

Lute  (Lat.  lutuni,  ‘clay’),  in  Chemistry,  denotes 
a substance  enii>loyed  for  effectually  closing  the 
joints  of  apparatus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
vapour  or  gases,  or  for  coating  glass  vessels  so  as 
to  render  tliem  more  capable  of  sustaining  a high 
temperature,  or  for  repairing  fractures. 

Liitetia.  See  Paris. 

Luthardt,  Christoph  Ernst,  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, born  at  Maroldsweisach  in  Lower  Fran- 
conia, 22d  March  1823,  studied  at  Erlangen,  and 
became  professor  of  Theology  at  Marburg  in 
1854,  and  in  1856  at  Lcii)/,ig.  His  Commentary 
on  John’s  Gospel  (1852;  2d  ed.  1875)  has  been 
translated  into  English,  as  has  also  St  John  the 
Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  works  on  the 
saving,  the  fundamental,  and  the  moral  truths  of 
Christianity  ( Vortrdge).  He  is  also 
author  of  a Compendium  der  Dogmatilc  { 1865  ; 9th 
ed.  1893 ),  Die  Ethik  Luthers  ( 1867 ),  and  DicAntike 
Ethik  ( 1887),  besides  collections  of  lectures  and 
sermons.  See  his  jBe»i/»w.sce?(ces  (2d  ed.,  1891 ).  1 

Lllthei’,  Martin,  the  greatest  of  the  Protestant  j 
Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Eisleben 
on  the  10th  November  1483.  His  father  was  a miner 
in  humble  circumstances  ; his  mother,  as  Melanch-  ! 
thou  records,  was  a woman  of  exemplary  virtue  ' 
(exemplar  virtutum),  and  peculiarly  esteemed  in 
lier  walk  of  life.  Shortly  after  Martin’s  birth  his  | 
parents  removed  to  Mansfeld,  where  their  circum-  j 
stances  ere  long  improved  by  industry  and  perse-  ! 
verance.  Their  son  was  sent  to  school ; and  both  ; 
at  home  and  in  school  his  training  was  severe,  i 
His  father  sometimes  whipped  him,  he  says,  ‘ for  a 
mere  trifle  till  the  blood  came,’  and  he  was  subjected  , 
to  the  scholastic  rod  fifteen  times  in  one  day  ! | 
Luther’s  schooling  was  completed  at  Magdeburg  j 
and  Eisenach,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  attracted  I 
by  his  singing  the  notice  of  a good  lady  of  the  name  ; 
of  Cotta,  who  provided  him  with  a comfortable 
home  during  his  stay  there.  Here  under  Trebonius 
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he  made  good  progress  in  Latin.  In  1501,  when  he 
had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Erfurt,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  liiin- 
self  for  the  legal  profession.  He  went  through  the 
usual  studies  in  the  classics  and  the  schoolmen,  and 
took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  Master 
of  Arts,  in  1505,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Ere  this,  however,  the  death  of  a friend,  and 
the  terror  of  a thunderstorm,  had  deeply  impressed 
him  ; and  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Not  content  with  the  gospels  and  epistles  in  the 
lectionaries,  and  failing  to  find  elsewhere  a complete 
Bible  (though  the  whole  Vulgate  had  been  trans- 
lated into  German  before  his  time  ; see  Bible,  Vol. 
II.  p.  127 ).  he  had  i-ecourse  to  the  Vulgate  in  the  uni- 
versity library.  His  heart  was  touched,  and  he  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  a spiritual  life.  He  sep- 
arated himself  from  his  friends  and  fellow-students, 
and  withdrew  into  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
Erfurt.  Here  he  spent  the  next  three  years  of  his 
life — years  of  peculiar  interest  and  significance  ; for 
it  was  during  this  time  that  he  laid,  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Augustine,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  life-long  friend  Staupitz,  the  foundation 
of  those  doctrinal  convictions  which  were  after- 
wards to  rouse  and  strengthen  him  in  his  struggle 
against  the  papacy.  He  describes  very  vividly  the 
sj)iritual  crisis  through  which  he  passed,  the  burden 
of  sin  which  so  long  lay  upon  him,  ‘ too  heavy  to 
be  borne,’  and  the  relief  that  he  at  length  found 
in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘ forgiveness  of  sins  ’ through  the  grace  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1507  Luther  was  ordained  a priest, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Witten- 
berg, destined  to  derive  its  chief  celebrity  from  his 
name.  He  became  a teacher  in  the  new  university 
founded  there  by  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
At  first  he  lectured  on  dialectics  and  physics,  but 
his  heart  was  already  given  to  theology,  and  in 
1509  he  became  a Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  com- 
menced lecturing  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His 
lectures  made  a great  impression,  and  the  novelty 
of  his  views  already  began  to  excite  attention. 
‘This  monk,’  said  the  rector  of  the  university, 

‘ will  puzzle  our  doctors,  and  bring  in  a new 
doctrine.’  Besides  lecturing,  he  began  to  preach, 
and  his  sermons  I'eached  a wider  audience,  and 
produced  a still  more  powerful  influence.  They 
were  printed  and  widely  circulated  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  so  that  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  by  free  grace  were  diffused  throughout 
Europe.  His  words,  as  Melanchthon  said,  were 
‘born  not  on  his  lips,  but  in  his  soul,’ and  they 
moved  profoundly  the  souls  of  all  who  heard  them. 
In  1511  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Rome,  and 
he  has  described  very  vividly  what  he  saw  and 
heard  there.  His  devout  and  unquestioning 
reverence — for  he  was  yet  in  his  own  subsequent 
view  ‘ a most  insane  papist  ’ — appears  in  strange 
conflict  with  his  awakened  thoughtfulness  and  the 
moral  indignation  at  the  abuses  of  the  papacy 
beginning  to  stir  in  him.  It  was  when  climbing 
j on  his  knees  the  steps  of  the  so-called  judgment- 
seat  of  Pilate  that  the  words,  ‘ the  just  shall  live 
by  faith,’  flashed  upon  his  soul  and  drove  him  to 
his  feet. 

On  Luther’s  return  from  Rome  he  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  career  as  a 
Reformer  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The 
system  of  indulgences  had  reached  a scandalous 
height.  The  idea  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
church  to  forgive  sin  had  gradually  grown  into 
the  notion  that  the  pope  could  issue  jrardons  of 
his  own  free  will,  which,  being  dispensed  to  the 
faithful,  e.xonerated  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  transgressions  (see  Indulgence).  The 
sale  of  these  paidons  had  become  an  organised 
part  of  the  papal  system.  Money  was  largely 


needed  at  Rome  to  feed  the  extravagances  of  the 
papal  court ; and  its  numerous  emissaries  sought 
everywhere  to  raise  funds  by  the  sale  of  ‘ indul- 
gences:’ the  principal  of  these  was  John  Tetzel, 
a Dominican  friar,  who  had  established  himself  at 
Juterbog  (1517).  Luther’s  indignation  at  the 
shameless  traffic  which  this  man  carried  on  finally 
became  irrepressible:  ‘God  willing,’  he  exclaimed, 
‘I  will  beat  a hole  in  his  drum.’  He  drew  out 
ninety-five  theses  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
which  on  31st  October  he  nailed  up  on  the  door  of 
the  cliurch  <at  AVittenberg,  and  wbich  he  offered  to 
maintain  in  the  university  against  all  impugners. 
The  general  purport  of  these  theses  was  to  deny 
to  the  pope  all  right  to  forgive  sins.  This 
sudden  and  bold  step  of  Luther  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  awaken  a widespread  excitement. 
Tetzel  was  forced  to  retreat  from  the  borders 
of  Saxony  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he 
drew  out  and  published  a set  of  counter-theses, 
and  publicly  committed  those  of  Luther  to  the 
flames.  The  students  at  Wittenberg  retaliated  by 
burning  Tetzel’s  theses.  The  elector  refused  to 
interfere,  and  the  excitement  increased  as  new 
combatants — Hochstratten,  Prierias,  and  Eck — 
entered  the  field.  Eck  was  an  able  man,  and  an 
old  friend  of  Luther’s,  and  the  argnment  between 
him  and  the  Reformer  was  especially  vehement. 
In  1518  the  latter  was  joined  by  Melanchthon,  who 
became  one  of  his  dearest  and  most  trusted  friends. 

At  first  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  took  little  heed  of  the 
disturbance  ; he  is  reported  even  to  have  said  when 
he  heard  of  it  that  ‘ Friar  Martin  was  a man  of 
genius,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  him 
molested.’  Some  of  the  cardinals,  however,  saw 
the  real  character  of  the  movement,  which  gradu- 
ally assumed  a seriousness  evident  even  to  the 
po])e ; and  Luther  received  a summons  to  appear 
at  Rome,  and  answer  for  his  theses  (1518).  Once 
again  in  Rome  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have 
been  allowed  to  return.  His  university  and  the 
elector  interfered,  and  a legate  was  sent  to  Germany 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  Cardinal  Cajetan 
was  the  legate,  and  he  was  but  little  fitted  to  deal 
with  Luther.  He  would  enter  into  no  argument 
with  him,  but  merely  called  upon  him  to  retract. 
Luther  refused,  and  fled  from  Augsburg,  whitber 
he  had  gone  to  meet  the  papal  representative.  The 
task  of  negotiation  was  then  undertaken  by  Miltitz, 
a German,  who  was  envoy  of  the  pope  to  the  Saxon 
court,  and  by  his  greater  address  a temporary 
])eace  was  obtained.  This  did  not  last  long.  The 
Reformer  was  too  deeply  moved  to  keep  silent. 
‘God  hurries  and  drives  me,’  he  said;  ‘I  am  not 
master  of  myself  : I wish  to  be  quiet,  and  am 
hurried  into  the  midst  of  tumults.’  Dr  Eck  and 
he  held  a memorable  disputation  at  Leipzig  (1519), 
in  which  the  subject  of  argument  was  no  longer 
merely  the  question  of  indulgences,  but  the  general 
power  of  the  pope.  The  disputation,  of  course, 
came  to  no  practical  result ; each  controversialist 
claimed  the  victory,  and  Luther  in  the  meantime 
made  jirogress  in  freedom  of  opinion,  and  attacked 
the  papal  system  as  a whole  more  boldly.  Erasmus 
and  Hutten  joined  in  the  conflict,  which  waxed 
more  loud  and  threatening. 

In  1520  the  Reformer  published  his  famous  address 
to  the  ‘Christian  Nobles  of  Germany.’  This  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  a treatise  On  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Clmrch.  In  these 
works,  both  of  which  circulated  widely,  and  power- 
fully influenced  many  minds,  Luther  took  firmer 
and  broader  ground ; he  attacked  not  only  the 
abuses  of  the  papacy  and  its  pretensions  to 
supremacy,  but  also  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  ‘These  works,’  Ranke  says, 
‘contain  the  kernel  of  the  whole  Reformation.’ 
The  papal  l)ull  containing  forty-one  theses  was 
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issued  against  him ; the  dread  document,  with 
other  papal  hooks,  was  burned  before  an  assembled 
multitude  of  doctors,  students,  and  citizens  at  the 
Elster  Gate  of  Wittenberg.  Germany  was  con- 
vulsed with  excitement.  Eck  ( who  had  been  the 
chief  agent  in  obtaining  the  bull)  fled  from 
place  to  place,  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  and 
Luther  was  everywliere  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
Charles  V.  had  at  this  time  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  and  he  convened  his  first  diet  of  the 
sovereigns  and  states  at  Worms.  The  diet  met  in 
the  beginning  of  1521 ; an  order  was  issued  for  the 
destruction  of  Luther’s  books,  and  he  himself  M'as 
summoned  to  appear  l)efore  the  diet.  This  was 
above  all  what  he  desired — to  confess  the  trutli 
before  the  assembled  powers  of  Germany.  He 
resolved — having  received  a safe  conduct — to  obey 
the  summons,  come  what  would.  All  Germany 
was  moved  b>-  his  heroism  ; his  journey  resembled 
a triumph  ; the  threats  of  enemies  and  the  anxieties 
of  friends  alike  failed  to  move  him.  ‘ I am  resolved 
to  enter  Worms,’  he  said,  ‘although  as  many  devils 
should  set  at  me  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  house- 
tops.’ His  ai)pearance  and  demeanour  before  the 
diet,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  held  his 
ground  and  refused  to  retract,  all  make  a striking 
picttire.  He  was  not  allowed  to  defend  his  opinions. 
‘Unless  I be  convinced,’  he  said,  ‘by  Scripture 
and  reason,  I neither  can  nor  dare  retract  any- 
thing, for  my  conscience  is  a captive  to  God’s 
word,  and  it  is  neither  safe  nor  right  to  go  against 
conscience.  There  I take  my  stand.  I can  do  no 
otherwise.  So  help  me  God.  Amen.’ 

On  his  return  from  Worms  he  was  seized,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  friend,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  safely  lodged  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Wart- 
burg.  The  affair  wafe  made  to  assume  an  aspect  of 
violence,  but  in  reality  it  was  designed  to  secure 
him  fi'om  the  destruction  which  his  conduct  at 
Worms  would  certainly  have  provoked,  lie  having 
been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  He 
remained  in  this  shelter  for  about  a year,  concealed 
in  the  guise  of  a knight.  His  chief  employment 
was  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  his  native 
language.  He  composed  various  treatises  besides, 
and  injured  his  health  by  sedentary  habits  and 
hard  study.  His  imagination  became  morbidly 
excited,  and  he  thought  he  saw  and  heard  the  Evil 
One  mocking  him  while  engaged  in  his  literary 
tasks  : the  Idot  from  the  inkstand  that  he  hurled 
at  him  is  still  shown  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber. 
The  subject  of  the  personality  and  presence  of 
Satan  was  a familiar  one  with  Luther,  and  he  has 
many  things  about  it  in  his  Tahle-talk. 

The  disorders  which  sprang  up  in  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  recalled  Luther  to  AA'ittenberg. 
He  felt  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  restrain 
Carlstadt  and  others,  and,  defying  any  danger  to 
which  he  might  still  be  exposed,  he  returned  in 
1522  to  the  old  scene  of  his  labours,  rebuked  the 
unruly  spirits  who  had  acquired  power  in  his 
absence,  and  resumed  with  renewed  energy  his 
interrupted  work.  He  strove  to  arrest  the  excesses 
of  the  Zwickau  fanatics,  and  counselled  peace  and 
order  to  the  inflamed  peasants,  while  he  warned 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  unchristian  cruelty  of 
many  of  their  doings,  which  had  driven  the  people 
to  exasperation  and  frenzy.  At  no  period  of  liis 
life  is  he  greater  than  now  in  the  stand  which  he 
made  against  lawlessness  on  the  one  hand  and 
tyranny  on  the  other.  He  vindicated  his  claim  to 
be  a Reformer  in  the  highest  sense  by  the  wise  and 
manly  part  which  he  acted  in  this  great  social 
crisis  in  the  history  of  Germany.  In  this  year  also 
he  published  his  acrimonious  reply  to  Henry  VIII. 
on  the  seven  sacraments.  Although  he  had  been  at 
first  united  in  a common  cause  with  Erasmus, 
estrangement  had  gTadually  sprung  up  between  the 


scholar  of  Rotterdam  and  the  enthusiastic  Reformer 
of  Wittenberg.  This  estrangement  came  to  an  open 
breach  in  the  year  1525,  when  Erasmus  published 
his  treatise  De  Lihero  Arhitrio.  Luther  imme- 
diately followed  with  his  counter-treatise,  De  Servo 
Arbitrio.  The  controversy  raged  loudly  between 
them  ; and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  hostility  to  the 
doctrine  of  ErasTuus  Luther  was  led  into  various 
assertions  of  a very  questionable  kind,  besides 
indulging  in  wild  abuse  of  his  opponent’s  character. 
The  quarrel  was  an  unhappy  one  on  both  sides ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  especially  a want 
of  generosity  in  the  manner  in  which  Luther  con- 
tinued to  cherish  the  dislike  which  sprang  out  of 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Luther  married 
Katharina  von  Bora,  one  of  nine  nuns  who,  under 
the  influence  of  his  teaching,  had  emancipated 
themselves  from  their  religious  vows.  The  step 
rejoiced  his  enemies,  and  even  alarmed  some  of  his 
friends  like  Melanchthon.  But  it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  happiness,  while  it  served  to  enrich 
and  strengthen  his  character.  All  the  most 
interesting  and  touching  glimpses  we  get  of  him 
henceforth  are  in  connection  M’ith  his  wife  and 
children. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage  he  fell  into  a 
dangerous  sickness  and  depression  of  spirits,  fi-om 
which  he  was  only  aroused  by  the  dangers  besetting 
Christendom  from  the  advance  of  the  Turks.  Two 
years  later,  in  1529,  he  engaged  in  his  famous  con- 
ference at  Marburg  with  Zwingli  and  other  Swiss 
divines.  In  this  conference  he  obstinately  main- 
tained his  peculiar  views  as  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  (q.v.),  and,  as  in  the  controversy 
with  Erasmus,  distinguished  himself  more  by  the 
inflexible  dogmatism  of  his  opinions  than  by  the 
candour  and  compirehensiveness  of  his  arguments, 
or  the  fairness  and  generosity  of  his  temper. 
Aggressive  and  reforming  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
life,  and  while  he  was  dealing  with  practical 
abuses,  he  was  yet  in  many  respects  essentially 
conservative  in  his  intellectual  character,  and  he 
shut  his  mind  pertinaciously  after  middle  life  tO’ 
any  advance  in  doctrinal  opinion.  The  following 
year  finds  him  at  Coburg,  while  the  diet  sat  at 
Augsburg.  It  was  deemed  prudent  to  entrust  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  cause  to  Melanchthon, 
who  attended  the  diet,  but  Luther  removed  to- 
Coburg,  to  be  at  hand  for  consultation.  The 
drawing  up  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.) 
marks  the  culmination  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion (15.30);  and  the  life  of  Luther  from  hence- 
forth possesses  comparatively  little  interest.  He 
survived  sixteen  years  longer,  but  they  are  years 
marked  by  few  incidents  of  importance.  He  died 
at  Eisleben  on  18th  February  1546,  and  was  buried 
at  Wittenberg. 

Luther’s  character  pi-esents  an  imposing  com- 
bination of  great  qualities.  Endowed  with  broad- 
human  sympathies,  massive  energy,  manly  and 
affectionate  simplicity,  and  rich,  if  sometimes 
coarse  humour,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a spiritual 
genius.  His  intuitions  of  divine  truth  were  bold, 
vivid,  and  penetrating,  if  not  comprebensive ; and 
he  possessed  the  art  which  God  alone  gives  to  the 
finer  and  abler  spirits  that  He  calls  to  do  special 
work  in  this  world,  of  kindling  other  souls  with 
the  fire  of  his  own  convictions,  and  awakening 
them  to  a higher  consciousness  of  religion  and 
duty.  He  was  a leader  of  men,  therefore,  and  a 
Reformer  in  the  highest  sense.  His  powers  were 
fitted  to  his  appointed  task : it  was  a task  of 
Titanic  magnitude,  and  he  was  a Titan  in  intellec- 
tual robustness  and  moral  strength  and  courage. 
It  was  only  the  divine  energy  which  swayed  him, 
and  of  which  he  recognised  himself  the  organ,  that 
could  have  accomplished  what  he  did. 

View  him  as  a mere  theologian,  and  there  are- 
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others  who  take  higher  rank.  There  is  a lack  of 
patient  thoughtfulness  and  philosophical  temper  in 
liis  doctrinal  discussions  ; but  the  absence  of  these 
very  qualities  gave  vigour  to  his  bold,  if  sometimes 
crude  conceptions,  and  enabled  him  to  triumph  in 
the  struggle  for  life  or  death  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  To  initiate  the  religious  movement 
which  was  destined  to  renew  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  give  a nobler  and  more  enduring  life  to  the 
Teutonic  nations,  required  a gigantic  will,  which, 
instead  of  being  crushed  by  opposition,  or  frightened 
by  hatred,  should  only  gather  strength  from  the 
fierceness  of  the  conflict  before  it.  To  clear  the 
air  thoroughly,  as  he  himself  said,  thunder 
and  liglitning  are  necessary.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  history  presents  few  greater 
characters — few  that  excite  at  once  more  love  and 
admiration,  and  in  which  we  see  tenderness, 
humour,  and  a certain  picturesque  grace  and 
poetic  sensibility  more  happily  combined  with 
a lofty  and  magnanimous,  if  sometimes  rugged 
sublimity. 

Luther’s  woiks  are  very  voluminous,  partly  in 
Latin,  and  partly  in  German.  Among  those  of 
more  general  interest  are  his  Tahle-talk,  his  Letters, 
and  Sermons.  His  Commentaries  on  Galatians 
and  the  Psalms  are  still  read ; and  he  was  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  sacred  song,  his  hymns,  rugged, 
but  intense  and  expressive,  having  an  enduring 
power. 

Tlie  most  important  complete  editions  of  Luther’s 
works  are  those  of  Wittenberg  (12  vols.  German ; 8 vols. 
Latin,  1539-58 ) ; Halle,  ed.  by  Waloh  ( German,  24  vols. 
1740-53) ; and  Erlangen  and  Frankfort  (67  vols.  German  ; 
-33  vols.  Latin,  1826-73).  A splendid  new  and  complete 
•edition  was  commenced  at  Weimar  in  the  year  of  the 
fourth  centenary  of  his  birth  ( 1 883 ). 

His  Briefe,  Sendschreiben  und  Bedenken  were  edited 
iby  De  Wette  and  Seidemann  (6  vols.  1825-56);  the 
Briefwechsel,  by  Burkhardt  (1866),  and  by  Enders  (1884 
•et  seq.);  his  Politische  Scriften,  by  Mundt  (1844);  his 
Kirchenpostille,  by  Francke  (1844);  his  Tischreden,  by 
Forstemann  and  Bindseil  f 1846-48);  his  Geistliche 
Lieder,  by  Wackernagel  (1856),  Godeke  (1883),  and  A. 
Fisclier  ( 1883 ).  A good  selection  of  the  lesser  writings 
is  that  entitled  Martin  Luther  als  Beutscher  Klassiker 
(3  vols.  Frank.  1871-83). 

Of  the  many  Lives  the  most  important  ai’e  those  of 
Meurer  (3d  ed.  1870),  Jurgens  (3  vols.  1846-47),  Kostlin 
( 2 vols.  1875 ; 3d  ed.  1883 ; also  a popular  ed.  1883 ),  Plitt 
and  Petersen  (2d  ed.  1883),  and  Kolde  (1884  ct  seq.). 
There  is  an  English  life  of  merit  by  Peter  Bayne  ( 1887 ), 
and  well-known  essays  by  Carlyle,  Froude,  Tulloch,  and 
others.  See  also  Dr  Charles  Beard’s  admirable  book, 
Martin  Luther  and  his  Reformation  in  Germa/ny  until 
the  Close  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1889). 

On  Luther’s  theology  there  are  works  by  Th.  Harnack 
(1862-86),  Kostlin  (1863),  and  Lommatsch  (1879).  The 
■Catholic  view  is  fairly  given  by  Bollinger,  and  in  Janssen’s 
■Geschiehte  des  Deutschen  Volkes. 

Lutherans,  a designation  originally  applied 
by  their  adversaries  to  the  Reformers  of  the 
16th  century,  and  afterwards  distinctively  appro- 
priated among  Protestants  themselves  to  those 
who  took  part  with  Martin  Luther  against  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  particularly  in  the  contro- 
versies regarding  tlie  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  so 
•employed  to  this  day  as  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  Protestant 
Church  was  soon  unhappily  divided,  the  other  being 
known  as  the  Reformed  Church  (q.v.).  To  the  end 
■of  Luther’s  life  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between 
bim  and  his  friend  Melanchthon ; but  already  there 
were  some  who  stood  forth  as  more  Lutheran  than 
Luther,  and  by  whom  Melanchthon  was  denounced 
as  a ‘ crypto-Calvinist  ’ and  a traitor  to  evangelical 
truth.  After  Luther’s  death  this  party  became 
more  confident,  and,  holding  by  Luther’s  w'ords, 
witliout  having  imbibed  his  spirit,  changed  his 
-evangelical  doctrine  into  a dry  scholasticism  and 


lifeless  orthodoxy,  whilst  extreme  heat  and  violence 
against  their  opponents  Avere  substituted  in  the 
pulpit  itself  for  the  zealous  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  The  principal  seat  of  their  strength  was 
in  the  university  of  Jena,  Avhich  was  founded  in 
1557  for  this  very  object,  and  maintained  their 
cause  against  Wittenberg.  Great  intolerance  was 
manifested  by  this  party  ; and  no  controversy  was 
ever  conducted  Avith  more  bitterness  than  the  Sacra- 
mentarian  Controversy. 

ToAvards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany  found  a new  object  of 
hostility  in  the  Pietists  (q.v.);  and  in  the  18th 
century  they  came  into  conflict  Avith  Rational- 
ism (q.v.).  When,  after  the  Avars  of  the  French 
Revolution  Avere  over,  the  Prussian  government 
formed  and  carried  into  execution  a scheme 
for  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  into  one  national  church,  leaving  them 
free  to  use  either  the  Lutheran  or  Heidelberg  con- 
fession, an  active  opposition  arose  on  the  part 
of  those  who  now  began  to  be  knoAvn  as  Old 
Lutherans.  Separate  congregations  Avere  formed, 
and  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  to  the  government 
Avas  assumed  by  some  ; Avhilst  others,  more  moder- 
ate, but  holding  the  same  theological  opinions, 
continued  to  maintain  these  opinions  Avithin  the 
United  Evangelical  Church.  The  separatists  Avere 
for  some  time  severely  dealt  Avith  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  about  1837  many  left  their  native 
country  to  found  Old  Lutheran  communities  in 
America.  After  that  time  greater  toleration  A\'as 
practised,  and  in  1841  the  Old  Lutherans  became 
a legally-recognised  ecclesiastical  body  in  Prussia. 
A freer  New  Ijutheranism,  claiming  to  represent 
Luther’s  spirit  rather  than  the  dogmas  of  the 
old  Lutheran  systematists,  has  since  1848  become 
pi'actically  dominant  in  most  parts  of  Protestant 
Germany,  in  Prussia  as  Avell  as  elseAvhere,  under 
tlie  leadership  of  such  men  as  Hengstenberg, 
Hofmann,  Harless,  Luthardt,  Thomasius,  and 
Kahnis. 

Lutheranism  is  the  prevailing  form  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Germany ; it  is  the  national  religion  of 
Denmark,  SAveden,  and  Norway ; and  there  are 
Lutheran  churches  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  in  Holland,  France,  Poland,  and  the 
United  States — in  Avhich  latter  country  there  Avere 
in  1890  as  many  as  7911  churches,  Avith  1,086,048 
members.  In  all  there  are  some  thirty  millions 
of  Lutherans.  Amongst  the  Lutheran  symbolical 
books  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.),  Luther’s 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Formula  Concordice 
(see  Confessions)  hold  the  principal  place.  The 
chief  difference  betAveen  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  is  as  to  the  real  -presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  ; the  Luthei'ans  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  consuhstantiation — Christ’s  body 
liresent  ‘ in,  Avith,  and  under  the  unchanged  bread 
and  Avine’ — although  rejecting  transubstantiation 
( see  Lord’s  Supper  • Transubstantiation  ; 
and  Zavingli);  Avhilst  some  of  their  more 
extreme  theologians  have  asserted  not  only  the 
presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  as  Luther  did,  but  the  absolute 
omnipresence  or  ubiquity  of  his  human  nature. 
Other  points  of  difference  relate  to  the  alloAA'ance 
in  Christian  Avorship  of  things  indifferent  (adia- 
phora ) ; and  many  of  those  things  at  first  retained 
as  merely  tolerable  by  Luther  and  his  felloAv- 
reformers  have  become  favourite  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  Lutheran  churches — as  crucifixes  and 
pictures  in  places  of  Avorship,  &c. 

In  its  constitution  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
generally  nnepiscopal,  Avithout  being  pi'operly  pres- 
b-gterian.  It  is  consistorial  (see  Consistory), 
Avith  the  civil  authorities  so  far  in  place  of 
bishops.  In  Denmark,  SAveden,  and  NorAvay  there 
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are  bishops,  and  in  Sweden  an  archbishop  (of 
Upsala),  but  their  powers  are  very  limited. 

See  the  works  of  the  old  systematists  Chemnitz,  Johann 
Gerhard,  Hutter,  Quenstedt ; Base’s  Hutterus  Redivivus 
( 1828 ; 12th  ed.  1883 ) ; the  dogmatical  works  of  Twesten, 
Nitzsch,  and  Martensen ; and  the  church  histories. 

Luton,  a market-town  of  Bedfordshire,  on  the 
little  Lea,  among  the  Chiltern  Hills,  31  miles  by 
rail  NNW.  of  London.  St  Mary’s  Church,  mixed 
Decorated  and  Peraendicular  in  style,  is  a noble 
structure,  with  a flint-work  tower  90  feet  high,  a 
baptistery  chapel,  and  many  interesting  monu- 
ments. It  has  been  restored  since  1865.  Luton  is 
the  chief  seat  in  England  of  the  straw-plait  (for 
hats,  bonnets,  &c. ),  an  industry  which  dates  from 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  employs  20,000  persons 
here  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Plait-hall 
(1869)  is  a fine  building;  and  there  are  also  a 
town-hall,  corn  exchange,  people’s  park,  &c.  Luton 
was  re-incorporated  as  a municipal  borough  in  1876. 
Pop.  (1851)  10,648;  (1891)  30,006.  See  F.  Davis, 
History  of  L uton  (1855). 

Lutterworth,  a small  town  of  Leicestershire, 
on  the  Swift,  8 miles  NNE.  of  Rugby.  The  line 
old  church,  restored  by  Scott  in  1867-69,  contains 
the  pulpit  and  other  relics  of  Wyclif,  who  was 
rector  from  1374  till  his  death  on  28th  December 
1384.  He  was  buried  here,  but  in  1428  his  remains 
were  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  cast  into 
the  Swift.  ‘ This  brook  conveyed  Ids  ashes 
into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the 
narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean ; and  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doc- 
trine, which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over.’ 
Pop.  of  parish  1800. 

Liitticli.  See  Liege, 

Liittringhausen,  a manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  5 miles  SE.  of  Elberfeld.  Clotli, 
calico,  and  silk,  hardware,  and  brandy  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on.  Pop.  10,498. 

Liitzeil,  a small  town  of  3501  inhabitants,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  famous  for  two 
great  battles  fought  in  its  viciidty.  The  first,  a 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  took  place  on  6th  November  16.32 
( see  Gustavus  Adolphus  ).  The  battle  on  2d  May 
1813  was  fought  somewhat  farther  to  the  south,  at 
the  village  of  Grosgorschen.  It  was  the  first  great 
conflict  of  the  united  Russian  and  Prussian  army 
with  the  army  of  Napoleon  in  that  decisive  cam- 
paign ; and  the  French  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  field. 

Llitzow,  Ludwig  Adolf  Wilhelm,  Freiherr 
VON,  born  in  Brandenburg  on  18th  May  1782,  died 
at  Berlin  on  6th  December  1834,  gave  his  name  to 
a celebrateil  corps  of  volunteers,  raised  in  Silesia 
during  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813.  It  included 
several  celebrated  men,  as  Jahn,  Theodor  Korner, 
&c. , and  was  renowned  for  its  ardent  patriotism 
and  magnificent  courage.  The  men  uniformed 
themselves,  and  are  often  spoken  and  sung  of  as 
the  ‘ Black  Rifles  ’ (Jdger).  Liitzow’s  wife  was  the 
Countess  of  Ahlefeldt,  the  friend  of  Immermann. 

Luxembourg,  Due  de.  Francois  Henri  de 
Montmorency-Bouteville,  one  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  cele- 
brated marshals,  was  born  at  Paris  on  8th  January 
1628.  A posthumous  son,  he  was  trained  by  his 
aunt,  mother  of  the  Great  Conde,  to  whom  he  stuck 
faithfully  all  through  the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  After 
1659  he  was  pai'doned  by  Louis  XIV. , who  created 
him  Due  deLuxembourg  ( 1661 ) — he  had  just  married 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Luxembourjj-Piney.  He 
again  took  the  field  in  1667,  serving  under  Conde  in 
the  invasion  of  Franche-Comte ; but,  receiving  an 
independent  command  against  the  Netherlands  in 
1672,  he  successfully  invaded  the  enemy’s  country, 
and  when  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  winter  of 


1673  led  back  his  men  in  such  a masterly  way  as 
to  win  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age.  His  chief  exploits  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  were  to  storm  Valenciennes 
and  to  defeat  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Mont-Cassel 
and  St  Denis.  He  had  been  made  marshal  in 
1675.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  (1678)  he 
quarrelled  with  the  all-powerful  minister  Louvois, 
and  was  not  employed  again  on  active  duty  for 
twelve  years.  The  story  that  Louvois  implicated 
him  in  the  affair  of  the  poisoners  of  Paris  is  prob- 
ably a myth,  though  Luxembourg  seems  certainly 
to  have  spent  some  part  of  1680  in  the  Bastille. 
In  1690  he  was  sent  to  take  command  in  Flanders,, 
and  defeated  the  allies  at  Fleurus,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  twice  more  routed  his  old  opponent, 
William  III.  ( formerly  Prince  of  Orange ) at  Stein- 
kirk  and  near  Neerwinden.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
4th  January  1695.  Luxembourg  had  an  unfailing 
instinct  of  the  right  thing  to  do  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  when  to  do  it.  In  action  he  was  prompt 
and  bold ; but  often  failed  to  reap  the  full  advan- 
tages of  victory  owing  to  his  indolence.  He  was  a 
little  man  and  hump-backed,  and  addicted  to  self- 
indulgence. 

Luxemburg,  an  independent  grand-duchy  of 
Europe,  wedged  in  between  France,  Prussia,  and 
Belgium.  It  consists  of  a plateau,  furrowed  with 
valleys,  aftd  connecting  together  the  uplands  of 
Lorraine,  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  and  the  Eifel ; 
nearly  all  its  streams  flow  to  the  Moselle,  which  for 
some  20  miles  forms  its  eastern  border.  The  country 
is  well  wooded,  yields  wheat,  flax,  hemp,  and  rape- 
seed,  grows  wine  (IJ  million  gallons  in  good  years),, 
and  is  rich  in  iron  ore.  The  extraction  and  smelt- 
ing of  this  mineral  is,  ne.xt  to  agriculture,  the  prin- 
cipal occupation.  But  leather,  gloves,  pottery, 
cloth,  paper,  sugar,  beer,  and  spirits  are  manu- 
factured. Area,  998  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1871)  197,528;. 
(1890)  211,088,  nearly  all  Catholics,  and  of  Low 
German  stock,  though  French  is  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes.  For  commercial  purposes 
Luxemburg  is  included  in  the  German  customs 
union.  The  dignity  of  grand-duke  belongs  to  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,  and  as  such 
was  held  by  the  kings  of  Holland  from  1815  to  1890, 
when,  on  the  death  of  King  William  III.  without 
male  issue,  it  passed  to  Adolf,  Duke  of  Nassau.  The 
little  state  is  ruled  by  a House  of  forty-five  Repre- 
sentatives. The  head  of  the  government  is  the 
minister  of  state,  with  whom  are  associated  direc- 
tors of  finance,  justice,  and  internal  affairs. — The 
Belgian  province  of  Luxemburg,  which  down  to 
1839  formed  part  of  the  grand -duchy,  lies  contigu- 
ous to  this  last  on  the  west ; it  constitutes  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium. In  its  physical  features  and  its  main  pro- 
duct it  differs  little  from  its  neighbour-state,  the 
grand-duchy.  Area,  1706  sq.  ra.  ; pop.  (1891) 
212,041.  Chief  town,  Arlon. — The  history  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  begins  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  On  the  site  of  this  there  stood  in 
the  8th  century  a castle,  which  in  738  was  given 
by  Charles  Martel  to  the  abbey  of  Treves.  The 
founder  of  the  first  line  of  counts  was  Siegfried, 
who  in  963  acquired  the  castle  of  Lucilinburch  oi- 
Liitzelburg  (i.e.  Luxemburg).  In  1136  the  count- 
ship  passed  to  the  Counts  of  Namur.  The  fourth 
Count  Henry  was  elected  emperor  as  Henry  VII. 
in  1308,  and  his  son  John  became  king  of  Bohemia. 

In  1354  the  title  was  raised  from  count  to  duke.  In 
1444  the  duchy  was  united  with  Burgundy,  and 
shared  the  history  of  that  state  down  to  1659,  but 
it  was  reckoned  a member  of  the  German  empire. 
From  1659  to  1713  Luxemburg  was  held  by  the-  I 
French  king.  It  was  again  annexed  by  the  French 
in  1795,  and  two  years  later  made  the  department 
of  Forets.  But  in  1815  the  Vienna  Congress  created 
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it  a separate  state,  a member  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, but  gave  it  to  William  I.  of  Holland. 
And  this  position  was  again  declared  definitive  of 
the  eastern  section  in  1839.  By  the  London  treaty 
of  1867  it  was  made  a completely  independent 
state,  and  the  Prussian  garrison  withdrew  from  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg. — LUXEMBURG,  the  capital 
of  the  grand-duchy,  by  rail  is  42  miles  N.  of  Metz 
and  32  SW.  of  Treves.  Its  situation  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of  Jerusalem : the  city 
stands  on  a rocky  platform,  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  country  only  on  the  west,  and  else- 
where engirt  by  a steep  valley,  200  feet  deep,  in 
which  nestle  the  industrial  suburbs  of  Klausen, 
Pfaffenthal,  and  Grund.  The  intermediate  gorges 
are  crossed  by  fine  viaducts.  The  Spaniards, 
Austrians,  French,  and  Dutch,  who  successively 
held  possession  of  the  town,  so  increased  and 
strengthened  its  fortifications,  hewn,  like  those  of 
Gibraltar,  in  great  part  out  of  the  solid  rock,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Europe.  But  they  were  de- 
molished in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  London 
of  1867,  and  the  site  of  the  walls  has  been  laid  out 
as  beautiful  gardens.  There  are  in  the  town  the 
ruins  of  Count  Mansfeld’s  palace  and  the  catliedral 
(built  in  1613).  Pop.  ( 1875)  15,954  ; (1890)18,187. 

See  works  by  Coster  (1869),  Schotter  (1882),  Wei'veke 
( 1886 ),  Eyschen  ( 1889 ),  and  Pflips  ( 1894 ),  all  in  German ; 
and  one  in  French  by  Gliisener  ( 1885 ). 

Llixeilil,  a P'rench  torvn  in  Haute-Sa6ne  (pop. 
4550),  15  miles  NW.  of  Belfort,  with  remains  of  the 
monastery  founded  by  St  Columbanus  in  590. 
Luxor.  See  Thebes. 

Luyne.S,  Due  de  (1578-1621),  the  unworthy 
favourite  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  was  a page  at 
the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  and  became  ultimately 
peer  of  France  and  chancellor. 

Luzern.  See  Lucerne. 

Luzon',  the  largest  of  the  Philippines  (q.v.). 

Lliz'llla.  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Junceas,  differing  from  ruslios  in  having  a 3-seeded 
instead  of  a many-seeded 
capsule,  and  in  having  soft 
plane  leaves,  which  are 
generally  covered  with 
thinly-scattered  longish 
hairs.  They  do  not  grow 
in  wet  places,  like  rushes, 
but  in  woods,  pastures, 
and  elevated  mountainous 
situations  (see  Rush). 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
common  British  plant  than 
the  Field-rush  [L.  cam- 
pestris),  a plant  of  very 
humble  growth  ; its  flower- 
ing spikes  congregated  into 
a close  head,  their  dark 
colour  relieved  by  the 

v.’hitish  yellow  of  the 

anthers,  profusely  adorn 
dry  pastures  in  sining.  It 
is  of  no  agricultural  value. 
The  siiecies  which  grow 
under  the  shade  of  trees 

Field-rush  preserve  their  verdure  in 

(Luzula  campestHs).  winter,  adding  to  the 

beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
improving  the  cover  for  game. 

Lyall,  Edna,  the  pen-name  of  Ada  Ellen  Bayly, 
author  of  several  popular  novels  written  with  a pur- 
pose, was  born  and  educated  at  Brighton,  had 
vague  ideas  of  becoming  a novelist  even  in  her 
tenth  year,  and  at  school  wrote  a good  deal  of 


amateur  fiction.  Her  first  novel.  Won  by  Waiting 
(1879),  was  followed  by  her  most  popular  story, 
Donovan  (1882),  written  at  Lincoln,  with  its  sequel 
We  Two  (1884);  these  are  a plea  for  that  charity 
which  takes  no  account  of  even  the  sharpest  difier- 
ences  in  creed  and  religion.  Her  other  books  are  In 
the  Golden  Days  (1885);  Knight  Errant  (1887), 
partly  written  in  Italy,  where  most  of  the  ideas 
for  this  novel  were  derived  ; Autobiography  of  a 
Slander  (1887);  Derrick  Vaughan  and  A Hardy 
Norseman  ( 1889 ) ; and  a child’s  book.  Their  Happiest 
Christmas  ( 1889 ).  Her  novels  are  characterised  by 
thought  and  quiet  humour  ; her  descriptions  of  both 
nature  and  human  nature  are  usually  vivid  and 
graceful,  and  coloured  by  her  own  experience  of  j 
travel.  Most  of  her  tales  turn  on  self-sacrifice, 
while  the  Autobiography  of  a Slander  is  directed 
against  the  sins  of  the  tongue.  She  conceives 
her  characters  first,  then  surrounds  them  with 
the  chain  of  circumstance  for  the  due  develop- 
ment of  the  story.  Like  George  Eliot  with  the 
Liggins  imposture,  the  real  ‘ Edna  Lyall  ’ has  had 
to  assert  herself  against  an  impostor  in  Ceylon  who 
had  adopted  her  name.  Statistics  of  the  books 
read  at  several  libraries  show  Edna  Lyall’s  novels 
to  have  been  most  in  demand  over  a certain  period. 
Lycantliropy.  See  Were- wolf. 

Lycaonia.  in  ancient  geography,  a country  in 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  E.  by  Cappadocia,  N.  by 
Galatia,  W.  by  Pisidia,  and  S.  oy  Isauria  and 
Cilicia.  Its  capital  was  Iconium  ( q.  v. ). 

Lyceum  (Gr.  Luleion),  originally  the  name  of 
a place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
consecrated  to  Apiollo  Lyeeius,  and  noted  for  its 
shady  wood  and  beautiful  gardens,  but  particularly 
for  its  gymnasium,  in  which  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics  taught,  and  from  which  the  Romans 
borrowed  the  same  name  for  similar  institutions. 
In  more  modern  times  the  name  lyceiim  was  given 
in  honour  of  Aristotle  to  the  higher  Latin  schools 
in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  formed  a prin- 
cipal branch  of  education ; and  at  the  present  day  i 
the  name  is  variously  applied  to  educational  and  I 
literary  institutions,  especially  to  the  French  schools  ■ 
called  Lycees  (see  France).  The  term  lyceuin  is 
frequently  employed  in  America  for  what  would 
be  called  in  England  an  academy,  association,  or  i 
society.  It  may  signify  also  the  building  in  which  j 
the  society  meets.  i 

Lych-gate  ( A.s.  lie  or  lice,  ‘ a body,’  ‘ corpse  ’), 
or  Corpse-gate,  a churchyard  gate  covei-ed  with  a 
roof.  It  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  England 


Lych-gate. 


and  Wales.  The  bodies  of  persons  brought  for 
burial  are  set  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  roof 
while  the  opening  words  of  the  service  are  read. 
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Lych-gates  are  very  rare  in  Scotland  ; the  illustra- 
tion represents  one  at  Blackford  Church,  in  Perth- 
shire. 

Lychnis,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Caryophyllacese.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  perennial,  and  natives  of  teni- 
jDerate  countries.  Several  are  found  in  Britain. 
The  Ragged  Robin  {L.  Jlos-cuctdi)  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  ornaments  of  meadows  and  moist 
pastures ; tlie  German  Catchfly  ( L.  viscaria ) is 
very  rare,  and  generally  found  growing  on  almost 
inaccessible  precipices ; the  Red  Campion  ( L. 
diurna)  and  the  White  Campion  (L.  vesper- 
tina)  abound  in  fields,  hedges,  and  the  borders 
of  woods.  The  last  two  are  dioecious,  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  female  of  the  first  and  the 
male  of  the  second  are  very  common,  while  the 
male  of  the  first  and  female  of  the  second  are 
rather  rare.  The  flowers  of  L.  vespertina  are 
usually  fragrant  in  the  evening.  The  Scarlet 
Lychnis  (L.  Chalcedonica),  a native  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  a frequent  and  brilliant  ornament  of  flower- 
borders.  Some  of  the  species  have  saponaceous 
properties. 

Lycia,  a country  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  Caria,  on  the  N.  by 
Plirygia  and  Pisidia,  and  on  the  E.  by  Pamphylia. 
It  is  a mountainous  region,  formed  by  lofty  spurs 
of  the  Taurus,  which  reach  10,000  feet  in  height ; 
the  valleys  are  very  fertile.  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  two  races  called 
Solymi  and  Termilae.  The  Lycians  are  prominent 
in  the  Homeiic  legend  of  the  Trojan  war.  Lycia 
maintained  its  independence  against  Crtesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  but  was  afterwards  made  subject  to  the 
Persians  and  Syrians,  and  then  to  Rome.  Dxiring 
the  time  of  its  independence  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  confederate  cities,  of  which  the  principal 
were  Xanthus  ( the  capital ),  Patara,  Pinara,  Olym- 
])us,  Myra,  and  Tlos  ; and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
confederation  was  a president  or  governor  called 
the  Lyciarch.  Many  monuments  and  ruined  build- 
ings (temples,  tombs,  theatres,  &c. ) and  other 
antiquities  testify  to  the  attainments  of  the 
Lycians  in  civilisation  and  the  arts,  which  they 
seem  to  have  derived  in  large  measure  from  Greek 
sources.  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  about  1840,  was  the 
first  to  discover  and  point  out  the  interesting 
character  of  these  Lycian  remains.  A beautiful 
collection  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
There  exist  also  inscriptions  in  wdiich  a peculiar 
alphabet  is  used,  closely  modelled  upon  the  Greek, 
the  language  of  which  appears  to  be  inflected  like 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  was  probably 
akin  to  Zend. 

See  Fellows,  Z)iscot)mes  in  Lycia  (1841);  Spratt  and 
Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia  (1847);  M.  Schmidt,  The 
Lycian  Inscriptions  ( 1869 ) ; Sayoe,  Principles  of  Com- 
parative Philology  (3d  ed.  1885);  and  Treuber,  Ge- 
schichtc  der  Lykier  (1887). 

Lycopodiacete  form  a class  of  isosporous 
vascular  Cryptogams,  containing  two  orders  with 
four  genera.  Order  I.  : Lycopodiem  includes  the 
genus  Lycopodium,  with  about  100  species  which 
are  universally  distributed ; and  the  genus  Phyl- 
loglossum  with  only  one  species  (P.  Drummondu), 
found  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Order  II.  : 
PsiloteiB  includes  the  genus  Psilotum,  with  two 
species  which  are  found  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  genus  Tmesipteris,  with  only 
One  known  species,  which  is  epiphytic  op  tree-ferns 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Of  the  four  genera  the  Lycopodium  is  best  known 
under  the  name  of  ‘ Club-moss  ’ or  ‘ Stag’s-horn 
moss,’  but  there  is  no  more  than  a superficial 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  true  mosses 
(Muscinese).  The  stem  may  be  creeping  as  in 


mostly  a dichotomous 
stems,  except  in  the 
and  never  reach  more 
The  leaves  are  small 


L.  clavcvtum,  the  common  club-moss  of  the  British 
Isles,  erect  as  in  L.  Selago,  which  is  also  a British 
species,  or  shrubby  and  stout  as  in  some  tropical 
species. 

The  Lycopodiaceae  have 
form  of  branching.  The 
shrubby  forms,  are  slender, 
than  a few  feet  in  length, 
and  undivided,  usually  overlapping  and  completely 
protecting  the  stem.  Special 
branches  are  spore-bearing, 
and  one  sporangium  is  borne 
in  the  axil  of  each  leaf. 

Only  in  some  fossil  forms  are 
there  two  kinds  of  spores 
( heterosporous ).  The  spore 
develops  a green  prothallus, 
which  sends  root-hairs  into 
the  soil,  or  a colourless, 
tuberous  subterranean  pro- 
thallus ; but  both  forms  pro- 
duce on  the  same  individual 
antheridia  and  archegonia ; 
the  former  produce  sperma- 
tozoids,  and  the  latter 
oospheres.  Fertilisation  oc- 
curs as  in  the  Fern  (q.v. ). 

The  sporophyte  plant  which 
results  from  the  fertilisation 
of  an  oosphere  by  a sperma- 
tozoid  is  the  conspicuous 
generation,  while  the  oophyte 
or  prothallus  is  the  incon- 
spicuous generation.  The 
roots  are  simple,  and  may 
arise  at  any  point  of  the 
stem  near  the  ground.  A 
number  of  flattened  vascular 
bundles  unite  at  intervals 
longitudinally  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem  to  form  a single 
axile  cylinder,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a sheath,  while 
the  rest  of  the  stem  around 
this  is  made  up  of  thick  or  thin  walled  cells.  The 
elements  of  the  bundle  resemble  those  of  ferns.  A 
simple  strand  passes  from  the  axile  cylinder  to  the 
midrib  of  each  leaf.  Alternation  of  generations  is 
very  strongly  marked  in  Lycopodium,  l)ut  vege- 
tative reproduction  of  the  sporophyte  may  occur 
by  means  of  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
on  the  roots,  or  by  means  of  adventitious  buds  on 
the  stems. 

The  Lycopodiaceae  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
higher  forms,  the  Selaginellaceie,  which  are  hetero- 
sporous plants,  and  to  the  lower  forms,  the  Ferns, 
which  have  simpler  sporangia. 

The  spores  of  Lycopodium  are  used  for  coating 
pills,  and  the  hands  rubbed  over  with  the  spores 
may  be  dipped  in  water  without  being  wet ; they 
are  also  used  for  flash  lights  in  pyrotechnic  displays. 
Many  species  are  medicinal.  L.  clctvatum  is  emetic, 
and  L.  Selago,  cathartic.  The  spores  of  many  form 
a powder  which  is  beneficial  in  ulcerations,  <&:c., 
and  L.  alpimvm  is  used  as  a dye.  The  Lycojjodiacese 
may  be  regarded  as  the  degraded  survivors  of 
tree-like  forms  that  were  ^'ery  plentiful  in  the 
forests  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 

Lycurg'US,  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  is  usually 
dated  about  820  B.c.  He  was  uncle  of  the  young 
king  Charilaos,  and  governed  the  state  wisely  dur- 
ing liis  nephew’s  infancy,  then  ti  avelled  over  Crete, 
Ionia,  and  Egj^pt,  and  on  his  return,  finding  his 
country  in  complete  anarchy,  made  a new  division 
of  property,  and  remodelled  the  whole  constitution, 
military  and  civil.  Next  he  bound  the  citizens  by 
oath  not  to  change  his  laws  until  he  came  back, 
and  then  left  Sparta  to  be  no  more  seen.  His 


Club-moss  ( Lyco- 
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memory  was  honoured  as  that  of  a god  with  a 
temple  and  yearly  sacrifices. 

LycurgllS,  an  Attic  orator,  horn  about  396  B.C., 
was  a pupil  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  warmly 
supported  Demosthenes’  policy.  He  was  thrice 
appointed  manager  of  the  revenue.  He  died  in 
328.  Of  his  fifteen  speeches  but  one  is  e.xtant. 

; Lyddite,  a powerful  explosive  (like  melinite), 
i made  from  picrate  of  potash.  It  is  made  at  Lydd, 
near  New  Homney,  in  Kent,  where  there  is  a 
Government  artillery  range.  See  PiCEiC  AciD. 

! Lydgate,  John,  an  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Chaucer,  was  boiTi  at  Lydgate,  near  Newmarket,  in 
Suffolk,  about  1370,  and  became  a monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  He 
studied  some  time  at  Oxford,  travelled  into  France 
and  Italy,  and  returned  a master  of  their  poetry. 
In  the  monastery  he  appears  to  have  taught  the 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  of  his  time,  and  he  wrote 
poetry  with  equal  ease  upon  the  most  widely 
, difierent  themes.  His  death  probably  occurred 
about  1450,  and  we  have  his  own  evidence  that  his 
last  years  were  harassed  by  poverty.  Until  his  old 
age  he  seems  to  have  been  more  of  the  poet  than 
! the  monk,  but  among  his  later  works  are  a metrical 
j Life  of  St  Edmund  and  the  Legend  of  St  Alhan. 
Ritson  has  enumerated  in  his  BMiographia  Poetica 
no  fewer  than  251  pieces  written  by  Lydgate,  and 
most  probably  even  this  list  is  incomplete.  A selec- 
tion from  the  minor  poems  was  edited  by  Mr  Halli- 
I well  for  the  Percy  Society  in  1840.  Lydgate’s  longer 
I works  are  the  Storie  of  Thebes,  the  Troy  Book,  and 
I the  Falls  of  Pr  inces.  The  (Sfon'e  q/ TAeies  is  repre- 
sented as  a new  Canterbury  tale,  told  by  the  author 
after  joining  the  company  of  pilgrims  at  Canter- 
bury. It  is  written  in  rhyming  ten-syllable  coup- 
lets, and  contains  about  4780  lities.  Its  sources 
are  the  Thebaid  of  Statius  and  the  Teseide  of 
Boccaccio.  The  versification  is  rough,  and,  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poem  is  dull  and  pro- 
lix to  a degree,  the  prologue  alone  excepted.  The 
1 Troy  Book  was  undertaken  about  1412,  at  the 
request  of  Prince  Henry,  afterwai'ds  Henry  V., 

I and  was  finished  in  1420.  It  is  written  also  in  the 
ten-syllable  couplet,  and  is  divided  into  five  books, 
and  founded  on  Guido  di  Colonna’s  Latin  prose 
Historia  Trojana.  Its  best-known  passage  is  the 
I long  panegyric  on  his  ‘Maister  Chaucer’  in  the 
I third  book.  The  q/ P»7Kces,  divided  into  nine 
I books,  is  written  in  Chaucer’s  seven-line  stanza,  and 
contains  upwards  of  7000  stanzas.  It  was  written 
i in  1430  by  desire  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
j and  is  founded  on  a French  paraphrase  by  Lawrence 
de  Premierfait  of  Boccaccio’s  Latin  work,  De 
Casibus  Virorum  Illustrium.  Other  works  that 
may  merely  be  mentioned  here  are  the  Daunce  of 
Machabre,  or  Dance  of  Death,  translated  from  the 
PTench  ; the  Court  of  Sapience  ; and  the  Temple  of 
Glass,  a copy  of  Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame. 

I Lydia,  anciently  a country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ionia,  on  the  S.  by  Caria,  on 
the  E.  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Mysia.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  a people 
i called  Mteonians,  though  the  Lydians,  an  allied 
I tribe,  probably  occupied  the  plain  of  Sardis.  The 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  fruitful  soil — 
except  the  barren  Katakekaumene  (burned  up) 
volcanic  region  in  the  east — and  its  mineral 
wealth,  particularly  for  the  gold  of  the  river 
I Pactolus  and  of  the  neighbouring  mines  of 
Tmolus,  but  was  in  later  ages  infamous  for  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  prevailed  amongst  its 
inhabitants,  and  especially  in  Sardis  (q.v.),  its 
capital.  The  Lydians,  shut  out  from  the  ^gean 
Sea  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  developed  great  com- 
! mercial  activity  inland.  They  likewise  dis- 
j tinguished  themselves  in  the  textile  arts.  They  I 


were  believed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
coined  money,  and  of  dice  and  other  games. 
Many  elements  of  their  civilisation  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Hittites  ; Hittite  governors 
ruled  for  some  time  at  Sardis.  The  sun-god 
Attys  and  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the 
Hittite- Babylonian  Tammuz  and  Istar,  were  the 
deities  principally  worshipped.  Three  dynasties  are 
recorded  to  have  ruled  over  ancient  Lydia  : the  first, 
wholly  mythical,  was  founded  by  Attys  ; the  second, 
usually  called  the  Heraclid,  from  its  founder  being 
a reputed  son  of  Hercules  by  Omphale,  has  been 
identified  with  the  Hittites  ; the  third  was  founded 
% Gyges  about  690  B.C.  This  king  created  a 
powerful  Lydian  empire,  which  attained  its  great- 
est period  of  splendour  under  his  descendant  Croesus 
(q.v.)  the  rich,  who  was  slain  by  Cyrus  the  Persian 
in  546.  Sardis  thereafter  became  the  western  capital 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Lydia  was  subsequently 
subject  to  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  Rome  one 
after  the  other.  The  merest  fragments  remain  of 
the  language,  which  was  apparently  Indo-European. 
For  the  Lydian  mode,  see  Harmony;  and  for 
Lydian  stone,  Touch-stone. 

Lye,  a term  sometimes  used  to  denote  all  solu- 
tions of  salts,  but  more  generally  appropriated  to 
solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, 
in  water.  The  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda 
are  called  caustic  lyes ; those  of  their  carbonates, 
mild  lyes.  The  fluid  which  remains  after  a sub- 
stance has  been  separated  from  its  solution  by 
crystallisation  is  called  the  mother  lye. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  geologist,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  of  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire, 
where  he  was  born  14th  November  1797.  After 
receiving  his  early  education  at  Midhurst,  in  Sus- 
sex, he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  gradu- 
ated as  B.A.  in  1819.  At  Oxford  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Buckland,  and  thus  acquired  a taste  for 
the  science  he  afterwards  did  so  much  to  promote. 
After  leaving  the  university  he  studied  law,  and 
in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar ; but  his  circum- 
stances not  rendering  a profession  necessary  for  a 
livelihood,  he  devoted  himself  to  geology,  and 
made  tours  in  1824,  and  again  in  1828-30,  over 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  published  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  and  elsewhere.  His  great  work. 
The  Principles  of  Geology  (3  vols.  1830-33),  may 
be  ranked  next  after  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species 
among  tbe  books  which  have  exercised  the  most 
poweiful  influence  on  the  direction  of  scientific 
thought  in  the  19th  century.  It  broke  down 
the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  stupendous  con- 
vulsions in  past  times ; and  taught,  as  had  long 
before  been  maintained  by  Hutton  and  Playfair, 
that  the  greatest  geological  changes  might  be 
produced  by  the  forces  still  at  work  on  the  earth. 
It  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  parts,  jmb- 
lished  as  two  distinct  works — viz.  The  Principles 
of  Geology ; or  the  Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants  (12tli  ed.  1876);  and  The 
Elements  of  Geology ; or  the  Ancient  Changes  of 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  The  Geological 
Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  (1863)  startled 
the  public  by  its  unbiassed  attitude  towards 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species.  Lyell  also  published 
Travels  in  North  America  (1845)  and  A Second 
Visit  to  the  United  States  (1849).  During  the 
second  sojourn,  when  he  also  visited  Nova  Scotia, 
he  estimated  the  recession  of  the  rock  at  Niagaia, 
and  the  amount  of  deposition  of  alluvium  at  the 
delta  of  tbe  Mississippi.  On  the  opening  of 
King's  College,  London,  in  1832  Lyell  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Geology,  an  office  which  he 
soon  resigned.  In  1836,  and  again  in  1850,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Geological  Society, 
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and  in  1864  president  of  the  British  Association. 
He  was  knighted  in  1848,  and  created  a baronet  in 
1864.  He  died  22d  February  1875,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  See  his  Life,  Letters,  and 
Journals  (2  vols.  1881) ; and  the  article  Geology. 

Lykewake.  See  Wake. 

Lyly,  John,  romance-writer  and  dramatist,  was 
born  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  about  1553.  He  became 
a student  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1569 ; 
B.A.,  27th  April  1573;  M.A.,  1st  June  1575.  In 
Lansdowne  MS.  19  is  preserved  a Latin  letter 
(written  in  1574)  in  which  he  begs  Lord  Burghley  to 
help  him  towards  procuring  a fellowship  at  Mag- 
dalen College  ; but  the  application  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  successful.  He  afterwards  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  incorporated  M.A.  in 
1579.  Failing  to  gain  preferment  at  the  univer- 
sities, lie  followed  the  court.  Among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  are  two  undated  petitions  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
begging  that  he  might  be  appointed  Master  of  the 
Revels.  In  the  first  he  writes  : ‘ I was  enterteyned 
yo"^  Ma*®  s’vant  by  yo''  owne  gratious  fauour, 
strengthened  with  condicions,  that  I should  ayme 
all  my  courses  at  the  Reuells  ( I dare  not  saye  with 
a promise,  but  a hopefull  Item  to  the  rev’con ) for 
w‘^'*  these  10  yeres  I have  attended  with  an  un- 
wearyed  patience,  and  nowe  I knowe  not  what 
Crabb  took  me  for  an  Oyster,  that  in  the  midst  of 
yo^'  sunshine  of  your  most  gratious  aspect,  hath 
thrust  a stone  betweene  the  shells  to  eate  me  alive 
that  onely  line  on  dead  hopes.’  The  tone  of  the 
second  letter  is  even  more  desponding  : ‘ Thirteene 
yeres  your  highnes  seruant,  but  yet  nothing.  . . . 
A thousand  hopes,  but  all  nothing : a hundred 
promises,  but  yet  nothing.  ’ He  found  a patron  in 
Lord  Burghley,  who  gave  him  some  post  of  trust  in 
his  household.  In  1589  he  took  part  in  the  Martin 
Marprelate  controversy,  and  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Gabriel  Harvey,  who  described  him  in  Pierce’s 
Supererogatio7i  ( 1593 ) as  ‘ a mad  lad  as  ever  twangd, 
never  troubled  with  any  substance  of  witt  or  circum- 
stance of  honestie,  sometime  the  fiddle-sticke  of 
Oxford,  now  the  very  bable  (bauble)  of  London.’ 
The  authors  of  Athence  Cantahrigienses  (ii.  326) 
state  that  he  was  returned  for  Aylesbury  to  the 
parliament  of  19th  February.  1592-93  ; for  Appleby, 
24th  October  1597 ; and  again  for  Aylesbury,  7th 
October  1601.  In  December  1597  he  addressed  to 
Secretary  Cecil  a letter  expressing  disappointment 
at  not  obtaining  advancement.  Prom  the  register 
of  St  Bartholomew  the  Less,  London,  it  appears  that 
he  was  buried  30th  November  1606.  He  was 
married,  and  had  children,  was  short  of  stature, 
and  very  fond  of  tobacco. 

Lyly’s  most  famous  work  is  his  Euphues,  a 
romance  in  two  parts.  The  first  part,  Euphues,  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit  (4to),  was  published  in  the  spring 
of  1579  ; the  second  part,  Euphues  and  his  England, 
followed  in  1580.  In  court  circles  the  romance  was 
received  with  great  applause.  Edward  Blount,  the 
publisher,  who  collected  Lyly’s  plays  in  1632, 
declared  : ‘ Our  Nation  are  in  his  debt  for  a new 
English  which  hee  taught  them.  . . . All  our  Ladies 
were  then  his  Schollers  ; And  that  Beautie  in  Court 
which  could  not  Parley  Euphueisme  was  as  little 
regarded  as  shee  which  now  there  speakes  not 
French.’  In  the  Monastery  Scott  drew,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Piercy  Shafton,  the  character  of  a 
euphuistic  gallant ; but  the  portrait  is  barely 
recognisable.  One  peculiarity  of  this  ‘ new  English  ’ 
is  the  constant  employment  of  similes  drawn  from 
fabulous  stories  ( of  classical  and  medieval  writers ) 
concerning  the  properties  of  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals.  Another  is  the  excessive  indulgence 
in  antithesis.  Lyly  cannot  relate  the  simplest 
incident  without  introducing  antithetical  flourishes 
and  fetching  illustrations  from  bestiaries  and 
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herbals.  This  unnatural  style  of  writing  was  not 
Lyly’s  invention,  but  was  to  a large  extent  modelled 
( as  Professor  Landmann  has  shown ) on  the  example 
of  the  Spanish  writer  Guevara.  Lord  Berners  and 
others  had  translated  works  of  Guevara ; but  the 
Spaniard’s  claims  were  forgotten,  and  Lyly  was 
regarded  as  the  pattern  of  refinement.  Greene, 
Lodge,  and  others  set  themselves  to  imitate 
Euphues,  but  their  affectations  were  seldom  so 
deliberately  extravagant  as  Lyly’s.  Later  the 
euphuistic  style  ivas  held  up  to  derision.  Drayton 
speaks  scornfully  of 

Lyly’s  writing  then  in  use  ; 

Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 

Playing  with  words  and  idle  siiuilies. 

The  matter  of  Euphues  is  more  commendable  than 
the  manner.  Sound  advice  is  offered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  friendship,  love,  travel,  the  nature  and 
education  of  children,  morality,  and  religion. 

Lyly’s  comedies  (whicli  were  performed  before 
the  queen  by  children’s  companies ) are  more  read- 
able than  his  romance.  Tlie  earliest,  as  we  learn 
from  the  prologue,  was  The  Wonicm  in  the  Moone, 
first  printed  in  1597,  but  produced  in  or  before  1583. 
Campaspe  and  Sapho  and  Phao  were  published  in 
1584 ; Endimion  in  1591 ; Gallathea  and  Midas  in 
1592  ; Mother  Bomhie  in  1594 ; and  Love’ s Metamor- 
phosis in  1601.  With  the  exception  of  The  Woman 
in  the  Moone,  these  comedies  (on  pastoral  and 
mythological  subjects)  were  written  in  prose. 
Though  they  display  little  dramatic  power,  they 
are  fanciful  and  attractive  entertainments.  Fre- 
quently the  dialogue  is  pointed  and  sparkling.  The 
delightful  songs  were  first  printed  in  the  collective 
edition  of  1632 ; ‘ Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played  ’ 
is  in  modern  anthologies. 

Lyly’s  plays  were  edited  by  Fairholt  in  1858  ; Euphues 
by  Arber  (1868) ; the  Endymion  by  Mr  G.  P.  Baker 
(1895).  See  C.  G.  Child’s  Lyly  and  Euphuism  (1894). 

Lyme  Regis,  a seaport  and  watering-place  of 
Dorsetshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lyme  rivulet,  5 
miles  SE.  of  Axminster  and  23  W.  of  Dorchester. 
The  Cobb  breakwater,  dating  from  the  14th  century, 
was  reconstructed  by  government  in  1825-26. 
Chartered  by  Edward  I.,  and  incorporated  by 
Elizabeth,  Lyme  returned  two  members  till  1832, 
and  then  one  till  1868.  It  beat  off  Prince  Maurice 
(1644),  and  was  Monmouth’s  landing-place  (1685). 
Natives  have  been  Sir  George  Somers,  Cfiptain 
Coram,  and  Miss  Mary  Anning,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  in  the  Lias 
rocks  here,  which  are  largely  quarried.  Pop. 
(1851)  2661;  (1881)  2047;  (1891)  2365.  See 
Roberts’  History  of  Lyme  Begis  (1834). 

LyillillgtOIl,  a municipal  borough  of  Hamp- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Lymington  River  in 
the  Solent,  12  miles  (by  a branch-line  18)  SW.  of 
Southampton.  The  salt-works  belong  to  the  past ; 
and  yacht-building  is  now  the  principal  industry. 
Lymington  is  also  of  some  importance  as  a watering- 
place.  It  commands  fine  prospects  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  its  vicinity  abounds  in  charming 
scenery.  Till  1867  it  returned  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  then  till  1885  one.  Pop.  (1851) 
2651  ; (1881 ),  with  extended  area,  4551.  See  works 
by  Garrow  (1825),  Grove  (1835),  and  King  (1879). 

LyinpU  ( Gr.  lympha,  ‘ water  ’ ) is  the  term 
applied  by  physiologists  to  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  Lymphatics  (q.v.).  It  is  a colourless  or 
faintly-yellowish  fluid,  of  a rather  saltish  taste,  and 
with  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  coagulates  shortly 
after  its  removal  from  the  living  body,  and  forms 
a jelly-like,  semi-solid  mass,  which  continues  for 
some  time  to  contract,  so  that  at  last  the  clot  is 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  expressed  serum. 
On  microscopic  examination  the  lymph  is  seen  to 
contain  corpuscles  which  do  not  in  any  respect 
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differ  from  the  colourless  blood-cells,  molecular 
granules,  fat-globules,  and  occasionally  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

Lyilipliatics  arise  in  the  form  of  a network  of 
lymph  capillaries  which  lie  in  the  minute  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  the  body,  and  in  addition  form 
large  lymph  cavities,  such 
as  the  peritoneal,  j)leural, 
<Src.  The  lymph  is  then 
conveyed  by  larger  and 
larger  vessels,  to  the  ven- 
ous system,  on  entering 
which  it  mixes  with  the 
blood.  The  lymph  of  the 
left  side  of  the  trunk,  of 
both  legs,  of  the  left  arm, 
and  the  whole  of  the  chyle 
is  conveyed  into  the  blood 
by  the  thoracic  duct ; 
Avhile  the  lymph  of  the 
right  side  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  trunk,  and  of 
the  right  arm,  enters  the 
circulation  at  the  junction 
of  the  axillary  and  internal 
jugular  veins  on  the  right 
side  by  a short  trunk, 
guarded  at  its  opening  by 
valves.  On  its  way  the 
lymph  passes  through  small 
glands  of  the  size  of  a pea 
or  bean  called  lymphatic 
glands.  Thus,  those  of  the  arm  pass  through  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla,  those  of  the  leg 
through  the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  those  of  the 
head  and  face  through  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

The  lymph  arises  primarily  from  the  fluid  part  of 
the  blood  which  exudes  from  the  capillaries,  bathes 
the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  then,  after 
supplying  them  with  food  and  receiving  their 
excretions,  passes  on  once  more  to  enter  the  cir- 
culation, being  carried  there  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  corpuscular  elements  are  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  See  Chyle, 
Circulation. 

Lynchblirgl,  a city  of  Virginia,  lies  in  a pic- 
turesque mountain-region,  on  the  James  River, 
which  is  here  spanned  by  several  bridges,  124  miles 
by  rail  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  It  is  a thriving 
place,  with  the  electric  light  and  electric  trams, 
and  has  several  foundries,  a cotton-mill,  a fruit- 
canning factory,  and  manufactories  of  nails,  farm- 
ing implements,  fertilisers,  and  furniture,  besides 
tobacco,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  town’s  trade. 
There  are  twenty-four  leaf-tobacco  factories,  and 
an  even  larger  number  of  others.  Pop.  (1880) 
15,959;  (1890)  19,709. 

Lynch  Law,  the  summary  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  offenders  by  private  and  unauthorised 
ersons.  This  mode  of  administering  justice  has 
een  necessarily  employed  in  countries  newly 
settled,  where  the  power  of  the  civil  government  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  established.  The  frequency 
with  which  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  southern 
and  western  states  of  the  American  Union,  how- 
ever, as  a punishment  for  serious  criminal  offences, 
is  to  be  referred  rather  to  a doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  mob  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ordinary 
legal  machinery.  In  the  six  years  1884^89  the 
number  of  murders  in  the  United  States  was 
reported  as  14,770,  of  legal  executions  558,  and 
of  lynchings  975.  Of  course,  the  infliction  of 
any  minor  punishment  without  legal  trial  con- 
stitutes lynch  law  (see  Vigilance  Societies),  but 
the  simple  term  ‘ lynching  ’ usually  implies  capital 
punishment. — The  phrase  has  been  variously  traced 
to  a Virginia  soldier  and  to  a Virginia  farmer  of 


that  name,  to  one  Lynch  who  was  sent  out  from 
England  about  1687  to  suppress  piracy,  and  to  a 
mayor  of  Galway  (q.v.)  in  Ireland;  while  yet 
another  tradition  refers  it  to  Lynch  Creek,  in 
North  Carolina,  where  the  forms  of  a court-martial 
and  execution  were  gone  through  over  the  lifeless 
body  of  a Tory,  who  had  already  been  precipitately 
hanged  to  prevent  a rescue. 

Lyndliurst,  a Hampshire  village,  the  capital 
of  the  New  Forest,  9 miles  SW.  of  Southampton. 
Its  church  ( 1863)  is  a brick  Early  English  structure, 
with  conspicuous  spire,  good  stained  glass,  a monu- 
ment by  Elaxman,  and  a fresco  by  Leighton  of  the 
‘ Ten  Virgins.’  Near  it  is  the  verderers’  hall,  with 
Rufus’s  stirrup.  Pop.  of  parish,  1589. 

Lyndliurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron, 
thrice  Lord  Chancellor,  was  the  son  of  J.  S.  Copley, 
R.  A.  ( q.v.),  and  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
21st  May  1772.  At  three,  with  his  mother,  he 
followed  the  painter  to  London,  where,  from  1780 
till  his  death,  his  home  was  at  25  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square  ; and,  after  a private  education  at 
Chiswick,  in  1790  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. in  1794  he  came  out  second  wrangler  and 
second  Smith’s  prizeman,  next  year  got  a fellowship, 
and  in  1796  paid  a six  months’  visit  to  the  States, 
travelling  through  them  with  Volney.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  began  to  study  for  the  bar, 
to  which,  however,  he  was  not  called  till  1804, 
when  he  joined  the  Midland  circuit.  He  worked 
assiduously,  but  success  was  ‘ very,  very  slow  ’ till 
1807,  and  not  assured  till  1812,  when  he  made  a 
real  hit  by  his  ingenious  defence  of  a Luddite 
rioter.  In  1817  he  obtained  the  acquittal  of 
Thistlewood  and  Dr  Watson  on  their  trial  for  high- 
treason  ; but  for  the  next  state  prosecution, 
four  months  afterwards,  the  government  secured 
him  on  their  side,  and  in  1818  he  entered  parlia- 
ment for  a government  borough.  Henceforward, 
whatever  his  former  politics,  he  continued  a fairly 
consistent  Tory,  and  as  such  his  promotion  was 
rapid.  In  1819,  as  Sir  John  Copley,  he  became 
Solicitor-general,  in  1824  Attorney-general,  and  in 
1826  Master  of  the  Rolls.  When  Canning  was 
charged  to  form  a ministiy  he  offered  the  Great 
Seal  to  Copley,  who  .was  raised  to  the  Upper 
House  as  Baron  Lyndliurst ; he  remained  Lord 
Chancellor  under  three  administrations  from  1827 
to  1830.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  year  his 
Whig  opponents  made  him  Chief-baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  office  he  exchanged  for  the 
woolsack  during  Peel’s  biief  administration 
(1834-35).  He  next  led  the  opposition  in  the 
Upper  House  to  the  Melbourne  ministry,  his  annual 
reviews  of  the  session  doing  much  to  reanimate  his 
party  and  pave  the  way  for  its  return  to  power  in 
1841.  He  then  for  the  third  time  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  held  the  Great  Seal  till  the  defeat 
of  the  Peel  government  in  1846.  After  that  time 
he  took  little  part  in  home  politics,  but  his  voice 
was  often  heard  on  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
Threatened  with  blindness  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  he  died  12th  October  1863, 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one.  Lynd  hurst’s 
attainments  as  a clear-headed  laivyer  have  never 
heen  questioned  ; his  judgments — that,  for  instance, 
in  the  great  case  of  Small  v.  Attwood  (1832) — have 
never  been  excelled  for  lucidity,  method,  and  legal 
acumen.  In  the  House  of  Peers  he  had  not  his 
equal  as  a debater.  Still,  he  was  not  a great 
statesman,  lawgiver,  or  orator,  mainly  perhaps 
through  lack  of  earnestness.  His  character  has 
been  blackened  by  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,  vol.  viii.  1869),  and  eulogised  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  (lyife  of  Lord  Lyndliurst,  1883). 
P’or  the  act  that  goes  by  his  name,  see  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister. 


Diagram  of  Lymphatic 
System : 

a,  small  artery  or  capillary 
from  which  lymph  ( blood- 
plasma)  exudes ; b,  cell 
bathed  by  lymph  ; c,  small 
lymphatic  iuto  which 
lymph  collects;  d,  lym- 
phatic gland ; e,  vein  into 
which  the  lymph  is  re- 
turned. 
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Lyndsay,  or  Lindsay,  Sir  David,  of  the 
Mount,  one  of  the  best,  and  long  the  most  pMular 
of  the  older  Scottish  poets,  was  the  son  of  David 
Lyndsay  of  Garmylton  (now  Garleton),  in  East 
Lothian,  whose  grandfather  was  a son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lyndsay  of  the  Byres.  The  poet  is  said  by 
Chalmers  to  have  been  born  at  the  Mount  about 
the  vear  1490,  but  Laing  in  his  recent  edition  of 
Lyndsay  (1879)  notes  the  absence  of  evidence  on 
this  point,  Chalmers  having  apparently  assumed 
it  as  a consequence  of  his  supposition  that  the 
poet’s  father  was  ‘ David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mountht,’ 
while  Laing  has  shown  that  tliis  was  tlie  poet’s 
grandfather.  The  name  of  ‘ Da.  Lindesay  ’ occurs 
in  the  list  of  ‘ incorporated  ’ students  in  St  Sal- 
vator’s College,  St  Andrews,  for  the  year  1508  or 
1509.  It  may  be  that  of  the  poet.  We  cannot  tell 
when  he  entered  the  royal  service,  but  in  October 
151 1 he  is  found  taking  part  in  a play  acted  before 
the  court  of  James  IV.  In  the  following  spring 
he  was  appointed  ‘ keeper  ’ or  ‘ usher  ’ of  the  prince 
who,  when  little  more  than  a twelvemonth  old, 
became  James  V.  ; and  his  verses  preserve  some 
pleasing  traces  of  the  care  and  affection  with 
which  he  tended  the  king’s  infant  years.  His  wife, 
Janet  Douglas,  Iiad  long  the  charge  of  the  royal 
apparel.  In  1524  the  court  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  queen-mother  and  the  Douglases,  and  Lyndsay 
lost  his  place  ; but  four  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Douglases  were  overthrown,  Lyndsay  was  made 
Lyon  King-of-arms,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
the  honoirr  of  knighthood.  In  this  capacity  he 
accompanied  embassies  to  the  courts  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Denmark.  He  appears  to 
have  represented  Cupar  in  the  parliaments  of  1542 
and  1543 ; and  he  was  present  at  St  Andrews  in 
1547  when  the  followers  of  the  reformed  faith 
called  Knox  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  a 
public  preacher.  He  died  childless  before  the 
summer  of  1555. 

Two  editions  of  Lyndsay’s  poems  were  published 
in  France  in  1558 ; and  these  editions,  with  a 
few  pieces  added,  were  republished  by  Charteris, 
an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  in  1568.  Numerous 
editions  appeared  subsequently,  indicating  the 
great  popularity  which  Lyndsay  long  enjoyed. 
For  fully  two  centuries,  indeed,  he  was  what  Burns 
lias  since  become — the  poet  of  the  Scottish  people. 
His  works  were  in  almost  every  house,  his  verses  on 
almost  every  tongue.  Like  Burns,  he  owed  part  of 
his  popularity  no  doubt  to  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  popular  speech.  But,  like  Burns,  Lyndsay 
would  have  been  read  in  whatever  language  he 
chose  to  write.  His  verses  show  few  marks  of  the 
highest  poetical  power,  but  their  merits  otherwise 
are  great.  Their  fancy  is  scarcely  less  genial  than 
their  humour,  and  they  are  full  of  good  sense, 
varied  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
They  are  valuable  now,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
their  vivid  pictures  of  manners  and  feelings.  In 
the  poet’s  o^vn  day  they  served  a political  purpose, 
by  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  revolution  of 
the  16th  century.  It  has  been  said  that  the  verses 
of  Lyndsay  did  more  for  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land than  all  the  sermons  of  Knox.  Like  Burns, 
Lyndsay  shot  some  of  his  sharpest  shafts  at  the 
clergy.  The  licentiousness  that  characterises  his 
verse  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  earliest  and  most  poetical  of 
his  writings  is  The  Dreme ; tlie  most  ambitious. 
The  Monarchie ; the  most  remarkable  in  his  own 
day,  perhaps,  was  The  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaitis ; 
but  that  which  is  now  read  with  most  pleasure, 
both  for  the  charm  of  its  subject  and  for  its 
freedom  from  the  allegorical  fashion  of  the  time,  is 
The  Historie  of  Squyer  Meldrum.  A good  edition 
of  Lyndsay’s  works  is  that  of  Chalmers  (3  vols. 
Lond.  1806);  but  in  points  of  detail  it  is  less 
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accurate  than  that  of  David  Laing  (3  vols.  1879). 
A number  of  his  poems  have  been  edited  by  J. 
Small  and  F.  Hall  for  the  Early  English  text 
Society  (4  parts,  1865-71);  and  the  Scottish  Text 
Society  have  undertaken  a new  edition. 

Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie.  See  Pitscottie. 
Lyuedocli,  Thomas  Graham,  Lord,  British 
general,  was  the  son  of  the  laird  of  Balgowan  in 
Perthshire,  and  was  born  on  19th  October  1748. 
He  raised  in  1793  the  90th  regiment  of  foot,  and 
with  it  served  at  Quiberon  and  Isle  Dieu.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Minorca 
(1798),  conducted  the  siege  of  Valetta  (Malta), 
which  capitulated  (1800)  just  after  he  was 
superseded  in  the  command,  took  part  in  the 
retreat  to  Corunna  and  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion (1809),  at  Barrosa,  near  Cadiz,  gained  a 
splendid  victory  over  the  French  (1811),  and 
then  under  Wellington  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (1812),  was  present 
at  Badajoz  and  Salamanca,  commanded  the  left 
wing  at  Vittoria  (1813),  captured  Tolosa  and  St 
Sebastian,  and,  lastly,  commanded  a body  of  troops 
in  Holland,  with  which  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Merxem,  but  failed  in  an  ill-advised  attempt  to 
storm  Bergen -oj5-Zoom  (1814).  Three  months  later 
he  was  created  Baron  Lynedoch  of  Balgowan,  and 
in  1821  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Senior  United  Service  Club 
in  1817.  He  died  in  London,  18th  December  1843. 
See  Lives  by  J.  M.  Graham  (2d  ed.  1877)  and  A. 
M.  Delavoye  (1880). 

Lyim,  or  King’s  Lynn,  a seaport,  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  of  Norfolk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Ouse,  48  miles  WNW.  from 
Norwich  and  99  N.  by  E.  from  London.  It  still 
retains  traces  of  the  ramparts  and  a fosse,  which 
once  guarded  it  on  the  landward  side,  and  abounds 
in  picturesque  old  timbered  houses,  ornamented 
with  carved  work.  Of  its  four  churches  the  princi- 

Eal  are  cruciform  St  Margaret’s,  varying  in  style 
•om  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  and  240  feet 
long,  with  two  towers,  one  of  which  till  1741 
was  surmounted  by  a spire  258  feet  high — and 
St  Nicholas  (1146-74),  with  a modern  spire  (1869), 
which  replaced  one  blown  down  in  the  same 
hurricane  as  that  of  St  Margaret’s.  Other 
features  of  interest  include  the  Red  Mount 
Chapel,  octagonal,  noticeable  for  its  richly-orna- 
mented roof ; the  hexagonal  tower  of  the  Grey 
Friars  ; a grammar-school,  founded  in  or  before  the 
reign  of  Henry VIII.,  at  which  Eugene  Aram  was 
once  usher ; a guildhall,  in  which  is  preserved  the 
Red  Register  of  Lynn,  one  of  the  earliest  paper 
books  in  existence  ; custom-house  (1683);  hospital 
(1834-47);  museum  (1854),  M'itli  a good  collection 
of  British  birds  ; library  ( 1883);  and  two  extensive 
docks  (1869-84),  admitting  vessels  drawing  21  feet 
at  spring-tides.  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  corn,  oil-cake,  coals,  and  timber,  and  large  num- 
bers of  shrimps  are  caught  and  sent  to  London  ; 
but  the  imports  of  port  wine,  for  which  Lynn  was 
formerly  noted,  have  of  late  years  much  fallen  off. 
In  Edward  I.’s  reign  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  kingdom ; in  1397  it  ranked  fifth 
amongst  the  towns  contributing  ‘loans’  to  meet 
the  royal  necessities  ; in  1474  the  Hanse  merchants 
had  a factory  or  ‘ steelyard  ’ here  ; and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century  it  was  a flourishing  seat  of 
cloth  manufacture.  In  1549,  during  Ket’s  (q.v. ) 
rebellion,  one  body  of  the  insurgents  was  encamped 
here,  and  in  1643,  during  the  Civil  War,  the  town 
capitulated  to  the  parliamentary  force  after  three 
weeks’  resistance.  King  John  ( who  in  1204  granted 
the  town  its  first  charter),  the  dowager-queen 
Isabel  (a  resident  for  twenty-eight  years  at  Castle 
Rising,  a few  miles  distant),  Edward  III.,  Henry 
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VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well all  visited  Lynn,  which  was  the  birthplace  of 
John  Capgrave  the  chronicler  and  of  Bishop  Keene  ; 
and  the  residence  of  the  physician  Sir  William 
Browne,  and  of  Dr  Charles  Burney.  Pop.  ( 1801 ) 
10,096;  (1891)  18,360.  At  Sandringham,  74  miles 
N.  hy  E.  of  Lynn,  is  a residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  house,  completed  in  1870,  being  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture.  See  Richards' 
History  of  Lynn  (2  vols.  1812). 

Lyilll,  a city  and  port  of  Massachusetts,  on 
Massachusetts  Bay,  10  miles  NNE.  of  Boston, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  train  and  tramway. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  ; among  them 
are  many  handsome  villas  belonging  to  Boston 
merchants.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  ladies’  and  children’s  shoes — mainly  for 
the  West  and  South — of  which  10,000,000  pairs 
have  been  produced  in  one  year.  There  are  also 
large  tanneries  here.  Tliough  founded  in  1629, 
Lynn  became  a city  only  in  1850.  A great  fire 
here  in  1889  destroyed  property  worth  $5,000,000. 
Pop.  (1880)  38,274;  (1890)  65,727. 

Lynton  and  Lyninoutb,  two  villages  of  North 
Devon,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  18  miles  NE.  of 
Barnstaple  by  rail  (1896),  17  E.  of  Ilfracombe,  and 
20  W.  of  Minehead.  Lynmouth  stands  close  to  the 
sea,  and  Lynton  half-way  up  the  cliff,  428  feet  above. 
They  were  ‘ discovered  ’ in  1883,  and  have  since  been 
developed,  now  possessing  a cliff-railway  1000  feet 
in  vertical  ascent,  electric  light,  nine  hotels,  &c. 
Shelley  stayed  at  Lynmouth  in  1812  ; and  Southey 
called  it  ‘ the  finest  spot,  except  Cintra  and  Arra- 
bida  [near  Lisbon],  th.at  I ever  saw.’  Joint  po]m- 
lation  (1881)  1212;  (1890)  2300. 

Lynx,  a genus  of  Felidae,  having  a less  elongated 
form  than  many  others  of  that  family,  the  body 
elevated  at  the  haunches,  long  fur,  a short  tail, 
and  the  ears  tipped  with  tufts  or  pencils  of  hairs. 


Tlie  European  Lynx  [Lynx  viryatus). 


They  are  less  courageous  than  other  Felidae  of 
similar  size,  and  prey  on  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  It  has  been  said  that  they  kill  and  devour 
the  skunk.  In  pursuit  of  birds  they  climb  trees. 
They  are  generally  of  a sullen  and  suspicious 
temper,  and  not  easily  tamed.  The  species  are  not 
numerous,  but  widely  distributed  ; the  distinctions 
of  species  and  varieties  are  somewhat  uncei'tain. 
The  European  Lynx  (L.  virgatus)  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  chiefly  in  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  districts.  Its  colour  is  vari- 
able, but  generally  of  a dark  reddish  gray,  spotted 
with  reddish  brown,  the  belly  whitish.  It  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and  proverbial  for  acuteness  of 
sight.  It  is  hunted  in  winter  for  its  fur,  which 
is  always  in  demand  in  the  market ; but  many  of 
the  lyn.x  skins  imported  from  the  north  of  Asia 


probably  belong  to  other  species.  Those  of  North 
America,  and  probably  also  many  of  those  of  the 
north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  are  the  skins  of  the 
Canada  Lyn.x  (L.  cunaxiensis  or  L.  borealis), 
which  is  generally  of  a hoary  gray  colour,  a broad 
space  along  the  back  being  blackish  brown.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  European  Lynx,  and  more 
clumsy  in  form.  The  Bay  Lynx  (L.  rvfns)  is  found 
in  more  southern  parts  of  North  America,  both  in 
mountainous  and  in  swamiry  districts,  and  often 
makes  great  havoc  among  poultry  ; it  is  commonly 
called  in  America  the  wild  cat.  But  as  all  these 
forms  graduate  into  one  another  they  should  prob- 
ably be  referred  to  a single  species.  Tlie  Asiatic 
species  are  the  Caracal  and  the  Tibet  Lynx. 

Lyon  Court,  the  court  in  Scotland  which  has 
jurisdiction  in  questions  regarding  coat-armour 
and  precedency.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Lyon 
King  of-arms.  See  Herald. 

Lyonesse.  See  Cornwall. 

Lyonnais,  a former  province  of  France,  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Auvergne  and  on  the  S.  by 
Languedoc.  Its  territory  coincides  nearly  with 
the  present  departments  of  Rhone,  Loire,  Haute- 
Loire,  and  Puy-de-D6me. 

Lyons  (Fr.  Lyon),  the  second  city  of  France, 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa6ne, 
by  rail  315  miles  SSE.  of  Paris  and  218  N.  by  W. 
of  Marseilles.  The  commercial  and  fashionable 
quarters  of  the  city  lie  on  the  long  narrow  tongue  of 
land  between  the  rivers,  and  are  connected  with 
the  suburbs  beyond  by  more  than  twenty  bridges. 
This  central  part  of  Lyons  contains  many  narrow 
streets,  with  tall  gloomy  houses  ; but  much  has  been 
done  to  lighten  it  since  1852  by  the  making  of  long 
straight,  wide  streets,  and  the  opening  up  of  squares. 
In  this  district  stand  the  museum  (1667),  with 
valuable  Roman  antiquities,  a library  of  120,000 
vols.  and  1500  IMSS.,  pictures  by  the  great  masters, 
and  other  art  collections  ; the  church  of  St  Martin 
d’Ainay,  the  oldest  in  Lyons,  going  back  to  the 
10th  century ; St  Nizier  Church,  at  first  the 
cathedral,  a fine  15th-centuiy  Flamboyant  building, 
vvith  the  crypt  in  which  St  Pothinus  is  said  to  have 
officiated  ; the  graceful  town-house,  built  in  1646 
and  restored  in  1702 ; the  museum  of  arts  and 
industry ; the  academy,  with  five  faculties  ; the 
liospita'l,  founded  in  the  6th  century,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  France,  though  the  present  building 
dates  only  from  1773 ; and  the  arsenal.  To  the 
north  lies  the  suburb  of  La  Croix  Rousse,  where  the 
silk-wea\ers  dwell.  Across  the  Sa6ne,  and  on  its 
right  bank,  is  the  steep,  high  suburb  of  Fourvieres, 
the  ancient  Fonmi  Vetiis  of  Trajan,  whose  summit 
(410  feet)  is  now  crowned  by  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  (the  new  church  begun  in  1872).  Here  is  the 
miracle-working  image  of  our  Lady  of  Fourvieres 
that  is  believed  to  have  preserved  the  city  from  the 
cholera  in  1832,  1835,  and  1850;  it  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually,  whose  ofi'erings 
cover  the  walls  of  the  church.  From  its  tower, 
which  is  surmounted  bj^  a gilded  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  18  feet  high,  a view  can  be  had  of  the  distant 
Alps.  On  this  devated  site  too  stands  the  church 
of  St  Iren.Tus,  in  the  crypt  of  which  are  preserved 
what  purport  to  be  the  bones  of  19,000  Christian 
martyrs  who  perished  in  the  persecution  by  Severus. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  next  the  Saone  is  the  archi- 
episcopal  cathedral  of  St  John,  of  the  13th  and 
14tli  centuries,  with  magnificent  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  same  date  and  a celebrated  clock 
of  1598  ; the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  who  ranks 
as  primate  of  France  ; and  the  law-courts.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  so  low  that  it 
has  to  be  protected  with  embankments  to  prevent 
it  from  overflowing  and  flooding  the  city,  is  the 
handsome  new  suburb  of  Les  Brotteau.x,  termin- 
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ated  on  the  north  by  the  park  of  the  Tete  d’Or,  in 
which  are  an  oriental  museum,  a zoological  collec- 
tion, and  a fine  botanical  garden  ; w'hile  more  to 
the  south  is  the  squalid  suburl)  of  La  Guillotiere. 
Lyons  possesses  also  a Roman  Catholic  University 
with  three  faculties,  a first-class  veterinary  school, 
a school  of  art  with  1200  pupils,  of  great  value  for 
the  silk  manufactures,  a school  of  the  industrial 
arts,  a municipal  library  of  66,000  vols. , a natural 
history  and  otlier  museums,  and  a silk-conditioning 
house.  The  city  is  a fortress  of  the  first  rank, 
being  defended  by  a double  ring  of  forts.  Pop. 

( 1872)  301,868  ; ( 1891 ) 398,027,  or,  of  the  commune, 
438,077.  The  staple  industry  is  the  silk ; it  is 
computed  that  there  are  in  all,  within  the  city  and 
its  environs,  from  75,000  to  85,000  hand-looms  and 
20,000  power-looms  employed  in  this  manufacture. 
Raw  silk  is  imported,  principally  from  China 
(28  per  cent.),  Japan  (24  per  cent.),  Italy  and  the 
Levant,  and  France,  to  the  annual  value  of 
£2,124,650,  and  manufactured  silk  goods  exported 
to  the  yearly  value  of  £9,510,960 ; the  annual 
production  reaches  in  value  £43,936,000.  The 
commodities  specially  characteristic  of  the  Lyons 
manufacture  used  to  be  heavy  figured  stuffs,  such 
as  velvets,  satins,  watered  silks,  plushes,  moires, 
and  so  forth  ; but  of  late  years,  owing  to  a change 
in  taste  or  fashion,  there  has  been  a growing 
demand  for  lighter  stuffs  dyed  in  the  piece.  Silk- 
dyeing and  printing  give  employment  to  nearly 
4000  workmen  ; 25,000  more  are  engaged  in  the 
various  chemical  industries  (dyes,  starcli,  candles, 
soap ),  machinery-making  establishments,  foundries, 
brass-works,  fancy-ware  manufactories,  gold  and 
silver  goods,  hats,  paper,  mathematical  instruments, 
and  numerous  minor  branehes.  The  admirable 
osition  of  Lyons  makes  it  a great  emporium  of  trade 
etween  central  and  southern  Europe.  Besides 
importing  silk  raw  and  exporting  it  manufactured, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
cotton  is  imported  from  America  and  Egypt,  and  a 
large  amount  of  business  done  in  cloth  and  linen, 
chestnuts,  coal,  charcoal,  cheese,  and  wine  and 
spirits.  The  list  of  notable  persons  born  in  Lyons 
includes  Germanicus  and  the  Roman  emperors 
Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Caracalla,  Jules 
Favre,  Roland,  Say,  Suchet,  the  De  Jussieus, 
Ampere,  Recamier,  Bonnet,  Delorme,  Meissonier, 
and  Jacquard. 

The  Romans  settled  a colony  here  in  43  B.c.  and 
made  it  the  starting-point  for  their  great  netw'ork 
of  highwaj's  through  Gaul.  It  soon  became  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  that  great  province  and 
its  first  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  under 
the  name  of  Lugdunum.  But  ill  fortune  attended 
it : it  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  59  A.D.,  and 
again  in  197 ; it  suffered  severely  during  the 
barbarian  invasions  ; and  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  in  736.  Yet  it  was  visited  by  gleams  of 

flory : in  478  it  was  made  capital  of  the  Burgundian 
ingdom,  and,  passing  to  the  empire  in  10.32,  was 
invested  with  self-government  and  the  privileges  of 
a free  imperial  town.  But  after  the  condemnation 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
in  1245  tlie  city  reverted  to  the  French  crown. 
The  introduction  of  the  silk  industry  must  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  Francis  I.  The  Reformation, 
entering  from  Geneva,  had  a short  but  violent 
reign  ; the  emigration  of  the  Hugtienots  struck  a 
blow  at  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  town  from 
which  it  did  not  recover  for  some  time.  In  1789 
the  city  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
though  royalist  feeling  was  also  strong  here.  In 
1792  it  refused  obedience  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion ; in  revenge  it  was  besieged,  captured,  its 
buildings  destroyed,  its  name  changed  (till  1794) 
to  Ville-Affranchie,  and  6000  of  its  citizens 
slain  under  the  direction  of  Collot  d’Herbois, 


Couthon,  and  Fouche.  The  19th  century  was  chiefly 
memorable  for  trade  riots,  which  sometimes,  as  in 
1831,  1834,  and  1849,  assumed  very  formidable 
dimensions.  Since  the  war  of  1870  it  has  been 
known  as  a focus  of  red  republicanism. 

See  Histories  by  Clerjon  (4  vols.  1829-35),  Beaulieu 
(1838),  Monfalcon  (8  vols.  1866-70),  Metzger  (9  vols. 
1881-86),  the  topographical  account  by  Joanne  (1885), 
and  works  by  Josse  (1892)  and  Steyers  (1895). 

Lyre,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  stringed  instru- 
ment. It  was  introduced  into  Egypt  from  Pales- 
tine during  the  18th  dynasty,  and  was  common 
among  the  Greeks  even  in  the  heroic  times.  Most 
of  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire 
w’ere  acquainted  with  the  lyre,  and  must  have 
independently  attained  the  knowledge  of  it.  The 
common  Greek  lyre  was  made  of  a tortoiseshell, 
with  blocks  inside,  similar  to  those  used  in  a 
violin,  to  modify  the  strain  of  the  strings. 
The  shell  w'as  eovered  with  bull’s  hide,  and  two 
horns  were  fastened  to  one  side  of  it,  one  horn  at 
each  extremity  of  the  side.  A piece  of  wood 
served  as  a crosspiece,  and  was  fastened  from  the 
tip  of  one  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  Seven 
strings  of  gut  were  tied  to  the  crosspiece,  the  other 
ends  being  secured  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell. 
Pegs  for  the  strings  wei  e added  to  the  crosspiece 
by  the  later  Greeks,  likewise  a bridge  to  prevent 
the  strings  touching  the  shell,  and  two  sound-holes 
cut  in  the  shell  in  order  to  increase  its  resonance. 
The  lyre,  unlike  the  lute,  cannot  be  stopped  by 
the  fingers  and  its  sounds  thereby  multiplied.  Its 
sounds  can  be  no  more  in  number  than  its  strings. 
Consequently,  since  the  rise  of  the  modern  scale, 
the  lyre,  whose  strings  were  never  more  than  seven 
or  eight  in  number,  has  been  unable  to  cope  with 
the  growing  exigencies  of  an  intricate  music,  and 
has  fallen  into  complete  desuetude. 

Lyre-bird,  or  Lyee-tail  (Memira),  a genus 
of  birds,  of  which  the  best-known  species  (M. 
superha)  is  a native  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
it  is  generally  called  the  Lyre  Pheasant.  The 
proper  place  of  this  genus  has  been  much  disputed 
by  ornithologists, 
though  it  un- 
doubtedly belongs 
to  the  Passeres.  A 
bird  about  the  size 
of  a pheasant,  it 
frequents  the 
brush,  or  sparsely- 
wooded  country, 
in  the  unsettled 
parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  re- 
treats from  the 
more  inhabited 
districts,  being 
extremely  shy  and 
difficult  to  ap- 
proach. It  is  by 
far  the  largest  of 
all  song-birds,  and 
possesses  the 
power  of  imitating 
the  song  of  other 
birds  and  the 
sounds  of  other 
animals,  imitating 
even  the  bark  of 
the  dingo.  The 
tail  of  the  male  is 
very  remarkable 
and  splendid, 
twelve  feathers  being  very  long,  and  having  very 
fine  and  widely-separated  barbs ; whilst,  besides 
these,  there  are  two  long  middle  feathers,  each 
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of  which  lias  a vane  only  on  one  side,  and  two 
exterior  feathers,  curved  like  the  sides  of  an  ancient 
lyre.  The  lyre-bird  makes  a domed  nest.  A 
second  species  [M.  alherti],  also  Australian,  has 
been  named  in  honour  of  Prince  Albert.  The 
lyre-shaped  feathers  of  its  tail  are  comparatively 
short  and  destitute  of  bars. 

Ly  ric,  the  name  given  to  a certain  species  of 
poetry  because  originally  accompanied  by  the  music 
of  the  lyre.  It  is  rapid  in  movement,  as  befitting 
the  expression  of  the  mind  in  its  emotional  and 
impassioned  moments,  and  naturally  its  principal 
themes  are  love,  devotion,  patriotism,  friendship, 
and  the  Bacchanalian  spirit.  It  was  a favourite  form 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  here 
it  may  be  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  such 
masters  as  Sappho,  Pindar,  Tyrtseus,  Simonides,  of 
many  unknown  writers  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  of  Catullus  and  Horace.  The  most  important 
form  of  the  modern  lyric  is  the  song,  with  its 
religious  sister,  the  hymn,  neither  of  which,  as  we 
might  expect,  extends  usually  to  any  great  number 
of  lines.  Lyric  poetry  obviously  concerns  itself 
with  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  writer’s 
own  mind,  and  is  thus  subjective  as  opposed  to 
the  epic,  for  example,  which  is  essentially  objective 
in  character ; while  from  beginning  to  end  it 
should  express  but  one  incident,  situation,  or 
spasm  of  emotion.  Modern  English  literature  is 
remarkably  rich  in  poetry  in  lyric  forms,  although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  any  three  of 
their  contemporaries  to  outweigh  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Heine.  As  admirable  examples  of  devotional 
lyrics  may  be  named  Milton’s  ‘ Christmas  Ode,’ 
Byron’s  Uebreiu  Melodies,  Moore’s  Sacred  Melo- 
dies, and  our  thousand  hymns  of  greater  or  less 
poetic  value ; of  love-songs,  the  masterpieces  of 
Herrick  and  other  Caroline  lyrists,  and  of  Burns, 
the  best  dozen  of  whose  songs  stand  safely  first  in 
their  order,  as  well  as,  in  later  times,  the  unmatched 
utterances  in  Tennj'son’s  Maud  of  the  love-passion 
in  its  swift  progress  from  hope  to  despair ; of  loyal, 
and  jjatriotic,  and  martial  lyrics,  the  Royalist,  and 
especially  the  Jacobite  group,  Campbell’s  ‘Ye 
Mariners  of  England,’  ‘ Hohenlinden,’  and  ‘The 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,’  Burns’s  ‘Scots  wha  hae,’ 
Byron’s  ‘ Isles  of  Greece,’  and  Tennyson’s  ‘ Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  ’ and  ‘ The  Last  Fight  of  the 
Revenge.  ’ An  admirable  selection  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry  is  Palgrave’s  Golden  Trea- 
sury (1861,  often  reprinted).  See  Song. 

Lys,  or  Leye,  a tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  rises 
in  Prance  near  the  little  town  of  Lysbourg,  in  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  flows  in  a north- 
eastern direction,  joining  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  in 
Belgium  after  a course  of  130  miles. 

Lysailder,  a famous  Spartan  warrior  and 
naval  commander,  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
military  skill,  but  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
cunning,  revenge,  and  ambition  by  which  he  was 
characterised.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  the 
court  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  in  407  B.C.  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spartan  fleet, 
from  which  time  he  constantly  prosecuted  the 
design  of  overthrowing  the  Athenian  power,  in 
order  to  exalt  that  of  Sparta.  He  defeated  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  the  pi-omontory  of  Notium  ; and, 
being  again  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
fleet  after  the  defeat  of  his  succe.ssor,  Callicratidas 
(405  B.C. ),  he  was  again  victorious.  He  swept  the 
southern  part  of  tlie  *Egean,  and  made  descents 
upon  both  the  Greek  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  He 
then  sailed  north  to  the  Hellespont,  and  anchored 
at  Lampsacus.  An  immense  Athenian  fleet  soon 
made  its  aj)pearance  at  yEgospotami,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  straits,  amounting  to  180  .ships. 
Of  these,  171  were  captured  by  Lysander  a few 


days  after-.  The  blow  to  Athens  was  tremendous. 
Everywhere  her  colonial  garrisons  had  to  surren- 
der, and  Spartan  influence  predominated.  Finally, 
in  404  B.C.,  he  took  Athens  itself.  His  popularity 
now  became  so  great,  especially  in  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  that  the  Spartan  ephors  dreaded  the 
consequences,  especially  as  they  knew  how  am- 
bitious he  was.  Every  means  was  taken  to  thwart 
his  designs,  until  fiirally  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  resolved  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spartan  constitution ; but  this  scheme  was  pre- 
vented by  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Haliartus  in 
the  Boeotian  war  (395  B.C.).  His  Life  was  written 
by  Plutarch  and  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Lysias,  the  first  Greek  orator,  who  attained 
perfection  in  his  own  line,  was  the  son  of  Cephalus, 
who,  foreigner  though  he  was — he  came  from 
Syracuse — succeeded  in  making  his  house  one  of 
the  centres  of  intellectual  life  in  Athens.  Lysias 
himself  Avas  born  in  Athens,  probably  about  432 
B.C.  (the  date  is  very  uncertain),  was  educated 
along  Avith  children  of  the  best  Athenian  families, 
and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  joined  the  colony 
planted  by  Athens  at  Thurii,  Avhere  his  early 
manhood  Avas  spent.  The  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Sicily  made  it  advisable  for 
Lysias,  like  other  friends  of  Athens,  to  leave 
Tliurii,  and  in  412  he  returned  to  Athens  and 
continued  his  rhetorical  studies,  not  for  pro- 
fessional purposes,  for  he  ami  his  brother  Pole- 
marchus  Avere  Avealthy,  but  from  choice.  The 
choice  proved  in  the  event  a Avise  one,  for  the 
Thirty  'Tyrants,  in  404  B.C.,  stripped  the  brothers 
of  all  their  Avealth,  killed  Polemarchus,  and  only 
failed  to  kill  Lysias  because  he  fled  to  Megara. 
The  first  practical  use  to  Avhich  Lysias  put  his 
eloquence  Avas,  on  the  fall  of  the  Thirty  (403),  to 
avenge  his  brother’s  death  by  prosecuting  Eratos- 
thenes, the  tyrant  on  Avhom  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  the  legal  murder  of  Polemarchus  rested. 
He  then  practised,  until  his  death  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  Avith  singular  success  as  a Avriter  of 
speeches  for  persons  engaged  in  litigation.  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  he  composed 
233  such  speeches,  and  only  failed  in  tAvo  instances 
to  secure  a favourable  verdict.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  thirty-four  surviving  speeches,  we  can 
see  that  Lysias  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  matters 
surprisingly  and  delightfully  lucid  in  both  thought 
and  expression  : he  rarely  indulges  in  a metaj)hor, 
he  is  ahvays  direct,  and  uses  simple,  commonplace 
language  for  his  simple  narrative  and  common- 
sense  arguments.  But  though  simple  his  narrative 
is  never  monotonous  : it  is  lively,  graceful,  and 
entertaining.  Another  quality,  Avhich  both  eon- 
tributed  to  his  practical  success  and  helps  to  place 
his  speeches  amongst  the  most  entertaining  of 
Greek  literature,  is  his  poAver  of  character  draAving. 

The  first  edition  is  Aldus’  ( 1513 ) ; the  best  edition  of 
the  text,  Teubner’s ; a school  edition.  Cobet’s  ( Amst. 
1863).  Selections,  Avith  German  notes  by  Frohberger  and 
Rauchenstein.  See  Jebb’s  Atiic  Orators;  and  Blass,  Tie 
Attisehe  Beredsanikeit. 

Lyte,  Henry  Francis,  hymn-Avriter,  born  at 
Ednam,  near  Kelso,  1st  June  1793  ; in  1812  entered 
Ti  inity  College,  Dublin  ; took  orders  in  1815  ; and, 
his  health  having  failed  three  years  earlier,  died  at 
Nice,  20th  Nov.  1847.  His  Poems,  chiejly  Religious 
(1833  ; reprinted  as  Miscellaneous  Poems,  1868), 
Memoir  of  Henry  Vaughan  (1847),  &c.,  are  almost 
forgotten  ; but  ‘Abide  Avith  me,’  ‘ Pleasant  are  thy 
courts,’  and  other  hymns  keep  his  memory  green. 
See  Life  prefixed  to  hi.s  Remains  (1850). 

Lytliaill,  a watering-place  of  Lancashire,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Ribble  estuary,  14  miles  W. 
of  Preston,  and  7 SSE.  of  Blackpool.  Pop.  4122. 

Lytliracea*,  a natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  chiefly  herbs,  and  rarely  shrubs  or  trees. 
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The  order  contains  about  40  genera  and  upwards 
of  300  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics  ; but  a 
few  are  found  in  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
Astringent  qualities  are  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
species.  The  order  is  well  represented  in  Britain 
by  the  well-known  Loosestrife  ( Lythrum  salicaria ), 
which  grows  abundantly  on  the  margins  of  ponds 
and  streams  and  in  moist  meadows,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  imparting  character  to  the  landscape 
by  its  broad  masses  of  purple  flowers.  The  Henna 
(q.v.)  of  Egypt  is  produced  by  Laivsonia  inermis, 
a plant  of  this  order.  The  leaves  of  another 
(Pemphis  acidula)  are  said  to  be  a common  pot- 
herb on  the  coasts  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia. 
The  leaves  of  Ammania  vesicatoria,  an  East  Indian 
aquatic  plant,  are  very  acrid,  and  are  sometimes 
used  as  blisters.  Physocalymma  floribunda,  a 
Brazilian  tree  of  this  order,  growing  about  30  feet 
high,  furnishes  the  valuable  rosewood  (the  American 
tulipwood ) of  commerce. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  born 
in  1709,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  entered  parliament  in  1730,  where  he 
soon  acquired  eminence  as  a speaker,  held  several 
high  political  offices,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1759,  and  died  22d  August  1773.  Lyttelton  had 
once  a considerable  reputation  as  an  author,  and 
his  poetry  gained  him  a place  in  Johnson’s  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  His  best-known  prose  works  are  Obser- 
vations on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St 
Paul  (1747),  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760),  and 
History  of  Henry  II.  (1764).  See  his  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  (2  vols.  1845). — His  son,  Thomas, 
Lord  Lyttelton  (1744r-79),  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  profligacy  as  his  father  for  virtue, 
died  three  days  after  a nocturnal  warning  by  a 
dove  and  a white  lady  ( Chambers’s  Book  of  Days, 
vol.  ii.  p.  625).  The  Poems  by  a Young  Nobleman 
(1780)  may  partly  at  least  have  been  liis,  but  the 
Letters  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  (2  vols.  1780-82) 
were  probably  by  Combe  ( ‘ Dr  Syntax  ’ ).  A 
Quarterly  reviewer  (1851)  identified  him  with 
‘ Junius.’ 

Lyttleton,  Sir  Thomas.  See  Littleton. 
Lytton,  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord,  novelist, 
playwright,  essayist,  poet,  and  politician,  was 
born  at  31  Baker  Street,  London,  on  25th  IMay 
1803.  He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of 
General  Earle  Bulwer  (1776-1807)  of  Heydon  and 
Bailing  in  Norfolk,  by  Elizabeth  Barbara  Lytton 
(1773-1843),  the  heiress  of  Knebworth  in  Hertford- 
shire. As  a child  a devourer  of  books,  his  favourites 
A madis  de  Gaid  and  the  Faery  Queen,  he  took  early 
to  rhyming,  and  went  to  school  at  nine,  though 
not,  it  may  be  unluckily,  to  a public  one,  but  to  six 
private  tutors  in  succession  (1812-21).  In  1820  he 
published  Lsmael  and  other  Poems,  and  about  the 
same  time  was  ‘ changed  for  life  ’ by  a hopeless,  tragic 
first  love.  At  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  (1822-25), 
he  read  English  history,  political  economy,  meta- 
physics, and  early  English  literature ; spoke  much 
at  the  Union  ; carried  off  the  Chancellor’s  gold 
medal  for  a poem  upon  ‘ Sculjrture,’  but  took  only 
a pass  degree.  Meanwliile,  in  a long-vacation 
walking-tour  ( 1824),  he  had  visited  the  grave  of  his 
lost  love  in  the  Lake  Country ; and  there,  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  north  of  England,  had  strange 
adventures  with  cut-throats  and  most  impossible 
Gypsies.  Now,  his  college  life  ended,  he  alternated 
awhile  between  Paris  and  London  ; and  in  London, 
in  December  1825,  he  met  Rosina  Wheeler  ( 1802-82 ), 
a beautiful  Irisli  girl,  M’homin  August  1827,  despite 
his  mother,  he  marided.  It  was  a most  unhappy 
marriage.  She  bore  hiin  a daughter,  Emily 
(1828-48),  and  a son,  the  future  Earl  of  Lytton; 
in  1836  they  separated.  But  his  marriage  did  this 
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for  him  ; it  called  forth  a marvellous  literary 
activity,  for  the  temporary  estrangement  from  his 
mother  threw  him  almost  wholly  on  his  own 
resources.  He  had  only  £200  a year,  and  he  lived 
at  the  rate  of  £3000 ; the  deficiency  was  sujiplied 
‘out  of  his  well-stored  portfolio,  his  teeming  brain, 
and  his  indefatigable  industry.’  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  produced  twelve  novels,  two  poems, 
one  political  pamphlet,  one  play,  the  whole  of 
England  and  the  English,  three  volumes  of  Athens, 
its  Rise  and  Fall,  of  which  only  two  ever  were 
published,  and  all  the  essays  and  tales  collected  in 
the  Student,  to  which  must  be  added  his  untold 
contributions  to  the  Edmburgh,  the  Westminster, 
the  New  Monthly  (of  which  he  became  editor  in 
1831),  the  Examiner,  &c.  His  Wertherian  Falk- 
land, published  anonymously  in  1827,  gave  little 
promise  of  the  brilliant  success,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  Pelham  (1828),  the  clever  persiflage 
of  whose  dandy  hero  is  still  delightful.  No  two 
readers  agree  on  the  relative  merit  of  his  books,  but 
indeed  this  very  divergency  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
really  his  masterpiece  only  illustrates  his  amazing 
versatility.  Certainly  Pelham  is  better  than  Paul 
Clifford  (1830)>  R marvellous  idealisation  of  the 
highwayman,  as  Eugene  Aram  ( 1832)  is  of  the  mur- 
derer ; but  most  will  rank  it  as  inferior  to  the  exquis- 
itely fanciful  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  (1834)  or  to 
one  or  another  of  his  four  splendid  historical  novels 
— The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (1834),  Rienzi  (1835), 
The  Last  of  the  Barons  (1843),  and  Harold  (1843). 
Then,  there  is  his  domestic  trilogy,  The  Caxtons 
(1850),  My  Novel  (1863),  and  What  will  he  do  ivith 
it?  (1859),  Sterne-like,  yet  strangely  un-Sterne- 
like,  surpassing  Thackeray  for  pieasants  and  Dickens 
for  gentlemen,  and  both  in  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  politics.  Or  there  are  Zanoni  (1842),  A Strange 
Story  ( 1862),  and,  shorter  but  stronger  than  either. 
The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters  [Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, 1859).  No  English  story  of  the  supernatural 
comes  near  to  this,  and  why  ? — because  he  wrote 
here  as  a believer,  as  a serious  student  of  astrology, 
chiromancy,  occult  lore  generally.  These  books 
are  triumphs  in  the  art  of  fiction  in  its  most 
widely  dift'ering  divisions,  and  taken  together, 
display  an  unexampled  range  of  powers.  Here 
the  reader  finds  at  once  vast  knowledge,  rich 
suggestiveness  wedded  to  profundity  of  thought, 
fresh  insight  into  perplexing  psychological  and 
social  problems,  breadth  of  view,  wit  in  richer 
measure  than  humour,  together  with  an  unusual 
power  of  handling  vivid  incident  and  a rare  mastery 
of  plot-construction. 

Of  his  plays  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  Lady 
of  Lyons  (1838),  Richelieu  (1838),  and  Money 
(1840),  all  three  of  which  owed  something  to  hints 
from  Macready,  still  hold  the  stage  as  firmly  as 
the  masterpieces  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan ; of 
his  poems  that  King  Arthur  (1848),  and  even  St 
Stephens  (1860)  and  the  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus 
(1866),  will  all  be  forgotten  when  the  New  Timon 
(1846)  is  still  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  savage 
answer  it  provoked  from  Tennyson. 

In  1831,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  S^t  Ives,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Reform  party  ; but  Lincoln 
next  year  returned  him  as  a Protectionist  Liberal, 
and  that  seat  he  held  till  1841.  In  1838  the 
Melbourne  administration  conferred  on  him  a 
baronetcy  for  his  brilliant  services  as  a pamph- 
leteer ; in  Dec.  1843  he  succeeded,  by  his  mother’s 
death,  to  the  Knebworth  estate,  and  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  Lytton.  He  now  sought  to 
re-enter  jiarliament,  in  1847  contesting  Lincoln 
unsuccessfully  ; and  in  1852  he  was  returned  as 
Conservative  member  for  Hertfordshire.  Deafness 
hindered  him  from  shining  as  a debater,  but  he 
made  himself  a successful  orator.  In  the  Derby 
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government  (1858-59)  he  was  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  signalised  his  brief  tenure  of  office  by  calling 
into  existence  the  two  vast  colonies  of  British 
Columbia  and  Queensland.  In  1866  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lytton.  He  died  at 
Torquay  on  18th  January  1873,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Lord  Lytton’s  works  in  all  exceed  sixty,  and  fill  more 
than  110  volumes.  To  those  already  mentioned  may  be 
added  The  Disowned  ( 1829 ),  Devereux  ( 1829  ),  Godolphin 
(1833),  Ernest  Maltravers(\&‘il),  A lice  (1837),  Leila  and 
Calderon  (1838),  Night  and  Morning  (1841),  Poems  and 
Ballads,  chiefly  from  Schiller  (1844),  Lucretia  (1846), 
Caxtoniana  (1863),  The  Coming  Race  (anonymously, 
1870),  Kenelm  Chillingly  (1873),  The  Parisians  (1874), 
and  Pausanias  the  Spartan  ( unfinished,  1876 ).  The  Life, 
Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  Lord  Lytton  ( vols.  i.-ii. 
1883 ),  by  his  son,  comes  down  only  to  1832,  so  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  political  Memoir,  also  by  the  Earl 
of  Lytton,  prefixed  to  the  Speeches  of  Lord  Lytton  (2  vols. 
1874). 

Lytton,  Edward  Robert,  Earl  of,  poet, 
diplomatist,  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Hertford 
Street,  London,  8th  November  1831,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  at  Bonn.  In  1849  he  went 
to  Washington  as  an  attache  and  private  secretary 
to  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (q.v.);  and  sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  attache,  secretary  of 
legation,  consixl  or  charg6  d’affaires  at  Floi-ence 


(1852),  Paris  (1854),  The  Hague  (1856),  St  Peters- 
burg and  Constantinople  (1858),  Vienna  (1859), 
Belgrade  (1860),  Constantinople  again  (1863), 
Athens  (1864),  Lisbon  (1865),  Madrid  (1868), 
Vienna  again  (1869),  and  Paris  (1873).  In  that 
last  year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  second  Lord 
Lytton,  and  in  1874  became  minister  at  Lisbon,  in 
1876  Viceroy  of  India,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  The  chief  events  of 
his  viceroyalty  were  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen 
as  Empress  of  India  at  the  grand  Delhi  durbar  on 
1st  January  1877,  and  the  outbreak  in  1879  of  the 
tedious  and  unpopular  Afghan  war.  In  1880,  on 
the  fall  of  the  Beaconsfield  government,  he  resigned, 
and  xvas  made  Earl  of  Lytton  ; in  1887  he  was  sent 
by  Lord  Salisbury  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and 
there  he  died  24th  November  1891.  His  works, 
published  mostly  under  the  pseudonym  of  ‘ Owen 
Meredith,’  include  Clytemnestra  (1855),  a dramatic 
poem;  The  Wanderer  (1859);  Lucile  (1860),  a 
novel  in  verse ; Serbski  pesme  ( 1861 ),  translations 
from  the  Servian;  The  Ring  of  Amasis  s, 

prose  romance  ; Orual,  or  the  Fool  of  Times  ( 1 869 ) ; 
Fables  in  Song  (1874);  Glenaveril  (2  vols.  1885), 
an  epic  of  modern  life  ; After  Paradise,  or  Legends 
of  Exile  ( 1887) ; Marah  (1892) ; and  King  Poppy 
(1892).  A selection  from  his  Poems  by  Miss  M. 
Betham-Edwards  appeared  in  1890. 
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the  thirteenth  letter  in  our 
alphabet,  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  hieroglyphic  picture  of 
an  owl.  In  the  capital  letter 
M the  two  peaks  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  two  ears  of 
the  bird,  retaining  between 
them  a not  inapt  representation 
of  the  beak,  the  first  of  the 
vertical  strokes  corresponding  to  the  breast  (see 
Alphabet).  In  the  script  form  m the  central 
hanger  represents  the  beak,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  two  curves  corresponding  to  the  ears.  When 
the  symbol  was  taken  over  by  the  Phoenicians  from 
the  Egyptian  hieratic  the  zigzags  in  the  form  'y 
were  supposed  to  resemble  ripples,  and  hence  the 
letter  received  the  name  mem,  ‘the  waters,’  and 
this  name  in  the  Greek  alphabet  became  mit,  owing 
probably  to  assonance  with  the  name  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  nu.  Our  minuscule  m is  descended  from 
the  old  Roman  cursive,  through  the  Irish  semi- 
uncial and  the  Caroline  minuscule. 

The  sound  of  m is  defined  as  a labial  of  the  nasal 
class  ; that  is,  if  the  vocal  organs  are  placed  in  the 
position  for  pronouncing  the  labial  h,  and  the  breath 
is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  nose,  the  sound  pro- 
duced is  that  of  m.  Hence  m has  a great  attraction 
for  b,  as  in  limb,  nimble,  from  A.S.  lim  and  nimol, 
or  in  number,  from  the  Latin  numerus.  Sometimes 
m becomes  b,  as  in  marble  from  marmor.  So  also 
we  find  the  two  nasals,  m and  n,  interchanging 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  contiguous  con- 
sonants. Thus  n changes  to  m before  a labial,  as 
in  imperator  for  inperator,  while  m changes  to  n 
before  gutturals  and  dentals,  as  in  conjux  and  con- 
cordia,  or  in  ant  from  O.E.  cemete,  ransom  from 
redemptionem,  and  count  from  computare. 

Alaartens,  Maarten,  is  the  pen-name  of  J. 
M.  M.  van  der  Poorten  Schwarz,  a Hollander,  born 
in  1858,  who,  having  spent  part  of  his  boyhood  in 
England  and  been  at  school  in  Germany,  was  edu- 
cated at  a home  university  for  law.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a series  of  powerful  novels  in 
nervous  English,  including  The  Sin  of  Joost  Ave- 
lingh  A Question  of  Taste,  God’s  Fool,  The 

Greater  Glory,  and  3Iy  Lady  Nobody  (1895). 

niaas.  See  Meuse. 
niaastriclit.  See  Maestricht. 

niab,  ‘ the  fairies’  midwife,’  who  delivers  men  of 
dreams.  Shelley  in  Queen  Mab  makes  her  queen  of 
the  fairies — a dignity  really  belonging  to  Titania, 
the  wife  of  Oberon  ( q.  v. ).  Mab’s  praises  have  been 
sung  by  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  Dray- 
ton, and  other  English  poets. 

Mabillon,  Jean,  a learned  Benedictine,  born 
23d  November  1G32,  at  St  Pierremont,  in  Cham- 
pagne. He  studied  at  St  Reiny,  in  1653  entered 
the  Benedictine  order,  was  placed  in  1658  in  the 
monastery  at  Corbie,  in  1663  became  keeper  of  the 
monuments  at  St  Denis,  and  from  1664  Avorked, 
with  stupendous  erudition,  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Gonnain-des-Pres  at  Paris.  Here  he  died,  27th 
December  1707.  He  made  many  journeys  into  Ger- 
many and  Italy  for  purpose.s  of  research.  He  aided 


D’Achery  in  the  preparation  of  his  vast  historical 
collection,  the  Spicilegium  ; undertook  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  St  Bernard  ( 1667) ; and  constructed  a 
general  history  of  his  order,  Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis 
S.  Benedicti  in  sceculorum  classes  distribida  (9  vols. 
folio,  1668-1701).  His  classical  work  De  Re  Dip- 
lomaticd  appeared  at  Paris  in  1681.  Other  works 
are  Veterct  Analecta  (1675-85),  Musmum  Italicum 
( 1687-89),  and  Annales  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  (6  vols. 
folio,  1703-39).  His  posthumous  works,  including 
many  letters,  appeared  at  Paris  (3  vols.  1724). 

See  Euinart,  Vie  de  Jean  Mabillon  (1709) ; Chavin  de 
Malan,  Histoire  de  Dorn,  Mabillon  et  de  la  Congregation 
de  Saint-Maur  (1843);  Jadart,  Dom  Jean  Mabillon 
(1879) ; and  E.  de  Broglie,  Mabillon,  1664-170/  (1888). 

Mabiiiog'ion.  See  Hergest,  and  Wales. 

Mabletliorpe,  a village  on  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire, 13  miles  by  rail  (1888)  SE.  of  Louth, 
Avith  hard  and  extensive  sands,  to  Avhich  thousands 
of  the  working-classes  of  Leicestershire,  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire 
are  carried  every  summer  by  cheap  day-excursion 
trains.  Close  by  is  a submerged  forest.  Pop.  640. 

Mably,  Gabriel  Bonnot  de,  elder  brother 
of  Condillac  (q.v.),  born  at  Grenoble  on  14th  May 
1709,  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Lyons,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  tbe  minister  Cardinal  Tencin,  his 
uncle.  But  before  many  years  had  passed  the  tivo 
had  quarrelled,  and  Mably  gave  himself  up  to  a 
studious  life.  He  died  at  Paris  on  23d  April  1785. 
He  entertained  a great  admiration  for  the  ancients, 
especially  for  the  institutions  of  Sparta,  and  con- 
stantly illustrated  his  Avritings  by  the  acts  and 
lives  of  Solon,  Phocion,  Lycurgus,  and  Cato.  In 
this  department  his  chief  books  Avere  Entretiens  de 
Phocion  (1763);  ParalUle  des  Domains  et  des 
Franqois  (1740),  in  AA’hich  the  latter  came  off  second 
best ; and  Observations  sur  V Histoire  de  la  Grice 
( 1766).  His  De  laManiere  d'&rire  VHistoire  ( 1783) 
contains  severe  strictures  on  Hume,  Robertson, 
Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and  other  historians.  Le  Droit 
Pxiblic  de  V Europe  (1748)  Avas  the  outcome  of  his 
official  life.  See  Guerrier,  L’Abbe  de  Mably  ( 1886 ). 

Mabuse,  Jan,  Avhose  real  name  Avas  Gossaert, 
a Flemish  painter,  Avas  born  at  Maubeuge  ( Mabuse ) 
about  1470,  and  entered  the  painters’  guild  of  St 
Luke  at  AntAverp  in  1503.  His  life  and  Avork  are 
divisible  into  tAvo  AA'ell-marked  sections.  In  the 
earlier  portion,  during  Avhich  he  dwelt  mostly  at 
AntAverp,  his  paintings — principally  altarpieces — 
shoAv  that  he  studied  Memling,  Van  der  Weyden, 
and  Quentin  Matsys ; their  influence  is  especially 
apparent  in  an  ‘Adoration,’  noAv  at  Castle  HoAvard 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  altarpieces  at  ScaAvby  in 
England,  and  Tongerloo  in  Belgium.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  early  pictures,  a ‘ Descent  from 
the  Cross,’  painted  for  the  church  of  Middelburg 
in  Holland,  AA'as  burned  in  1568.  In  1508  Mabuse 
accompanied  Philip  of  Burgundy  to  Italy,  Avhen 
he  Avent  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  Cambrai.  This 
set  the  fashion  to  subsequent  Flemish  painters 
of  spending  some  time  in  the  sunny,  art-loving 
soutli.  Mabuse  returned  home  Avith  his  style 
greatly  modified  by  the  study  of  Leonardo,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael;  but  the  modification  Avas 
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one  that  too  often  tended  towards  mannerisms, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  contemporary  j)ortraits 
and  details  into  religious  pictures.  After  his  return 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Wyck,  Middelburg,  and  Ant- 
werp, and  died  at  the  last-named  place  on  1st 
October  1532.  His  later  works  embrace  three 
classes — subjects  from  Greek  mythology,  as  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite,  and  Danae,  characterised  by 
strong  traits  of  coarse  realism  ; portraits,  as  of  the 
children  of  King  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  (about 
1528),  of  a princess  of  Portugal,  and  of  Jean  Caron- 
delet  ( 1517 ) ; and  religious  subjects,  including  ‘ St 
Luke  painting  the  Madonna,’  ‘Christ  in  Agony,’ 
‘ Adam  and  Eve,’  and  several  Madonnas.  Mabuse 
was  a painstaking  workman.  Nearly  all  his 
pictures  have  rich  architectural  backgrounds,  but 
the  figures  are  stiff  and  stony ; the  colours  are 
bright,  sometimes  gaudy. 

Mac  (contracted  M‘),  a Gaelic  prefix  occurring 
frequently  in  Scottish  names,  as  Macdonald, 
M‘Lennan,  and  the  like,  meaning  ‘ son.’  It  cor- 
responds to  the  son  in  names  of  Teutonic  origin,  as 
Davidson ; the  Fitz  in  Norman  names,  as  Fitz- 
herbert ; the  Irish  0,  as  in  O’Connell ; and  the 
Welsh  Ma2},  shortened  into  ’ap  or  'p,  as  Ap  Richard, 
wdience  Prichard. 

macadam,  John  Loudon,  inventor  of  the 
system  of  road-making  known  as  ‘macadamising,’ 
the  son  of  JamesMacAdamof  Waterheadof  Deugh, 
Kirkcudbright,  was  born  at  Ayr,  21st  September 
1756.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1770,  entered  his 
uncle’s  counting-house,  became  a successful  mer- 
chant, and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1783  bought 
the  estate  of  Sauchrie,  Ayrshire.  He  began  in  1810 
to  make  experiments  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
which  became  a passion  with  him,  and  in  gaining 
experience  he  travelled  30,000  miles,  and  spent 
£5000.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the 
Bristol  Turnpike  Trust,  and  re-made  the  roads  there 
cheaply  and  well.  His  advice  and  assistance  were 
now  sought  in  all  directions,  and  his  methods 
formed  tlie  subject  of  a select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1819.  Instead  of  going  deep 
for  a ‘ bottoming,’  he  worked  on  the  top  ; the  roacl- 
metal,  from  1 to  2 ounces  in  size,  was  scattered  to 
a depth  of  from  6 to  10  inches,  and  when  shaken 
and  pressed  together,  made  a top-covering  as  close 
as  a wall  (see  Road).  Macadam,  impoverished 
through  his  labours,  petitioned  parliament  in  1820 
for  his  expenses  and  some  reward.  His  petition 
was  repeated  in  1823,  and  he  was  voted  £10,000 
and  appointed  Surveyor-general  of  Metropolitan 
Roads  in  1827.  He  declined  a knighthood.  He 
died  at  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  26th  November 
1836.  He  published  A Practical  Essay  on  the 
Scientific  Repair  ajicl  Preservation  of  Public  Roads 
(1819),  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Road- 
making (1820),  and  Observations  on  Roads  (1822). 

nicAll  Alission,  the  largest  Protestant  mission 
in  France,  was  founded  in  1871  by  the  Rev.  Robei  l. 
Whitaker  McAll  (born  1821,  died  1893;  see 
the  Life  published  in  1896)  and  his  wife.  It 
noiv  possesses  more  than  100  stations  ( some  40  in 
Paris),  and  is  supported  by  Protestant  Christians 
of  all  denominations  in  Britain  and  the  British 
colonies,  and  the  United  States.  Twelve  years 
after  its  foundation,  the  mission  held  within  the 
year  15,000  meetings,  attended  by  close  on  a million 
of  persons  ( mainly  of  the  most  neglected  and  irre- 
ligious classes),  paid  20,000  house-to-house  visits, 
and  distributed  more  than  500,000  Bibles  and  tracts. 

Alticao*  a Portuguese  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  China,  on  the  west  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Canton  River,  Hong-kong  being  about  40  miles 
distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  estuary. 
The  settlement  occupies  a small  peninsula  project- 
ing from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island 
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of  Hiang-shang,  and  is  defended  by  forts  built  on 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  town.  The 
islands  Colovane  and  Taipa  also  belong  to  the 
settlement,  whose  total  area  is  4^  sq.  m.  and  pop. 
close  upon  70,000,  of  whom  less  than  5000  are 
Portuguese,  the  rest  being  mostly  Chinese.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and 
churclies.  Macao  is  one  of  the  healthiest  ports 
in  China,  though  the  heat  is  excessive  during 
the  south-west  monsoon.  The  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  settlement  is  derived  from  licensed 
gambling-houses.  The  Portuguese  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Chinese  authorities  to  settle  in 
Macao  in  1557.  The  Chinese,  however,  until  1886 
exacted  from  them  an  annual  ground-rent,  and 
retained  jurisdiction  over  their  own  people.  The 
anchorage  of  the  port  is  defective ; large  vessels 
cannot  yjproach  nearer  than  six  miles.  Since  tlie 
rise  of  Hong-kong  the  commerce  of  Macao  has 
suffered  severely.  Shortly  after  it  was  declared 
a free  port  (1845)  it  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  coolie  trade,  especially  with  Peru  and  Cuba ; 
but  in  consequence  of  fearful  abuses  the  British  and 
the  Chinese  constrained  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  traffic  in  1873  (see  Coolies). 
The  trade  of  Macao  (the  name  of  which  was  for 
long  a synonym  for  stagnation  and  decay)  showed, 
in  1885-90,  some  signs  of  reviving.  The  import 
trade,  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  and  Parsees, 
had  in  1889  a value  of  £755,057,  the  chief  item 
being  Patna  opium ; other  imports  are  kerosene 
( formerly  from  America,  now’  largely  from  Batoum ), 
piece  goods,  yarn,  and  provisions.  The  exports, 
valued  at  £716,755  in  1889,  comprise  tea,  oils,  silk, 
and  rice.  The  export  of  tea  from  Macao  to  London 
alone  was  2,500,000  lb.  British  merchants  have  a 
share  of  the  export  trade,  but  not  the  Portuguese. 
Macao  is  the  seat  of  a bishop  and  the  headquarters 
of  French  missions  in  China.  A grotto  is  showm 
here  in  which  Camoens  (q.v.)  is  traditionally 
believed  to  have  written  his  Lusiad  during  his 
banishment. 

Macaroni  ( originally  lum J)S  of  paste  and  cheese 
squeezed  up  into  balls ; from  Ital.  maccare,  ‘ to 
bruise  or  crush  ’ ),  a peculiar  manufacture  of  wheat 
which  for  a long  time  was  confined  to  Italy,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  to  Genoa ; it  is  now,  however,  made 
all  over  Italy  and  at  Marseilles  and  other  places  in 
the  south  of  France.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name 
macaroni  applies  only  to  wdieaten  paste  in  the  form 
of  pipes,  varying  in  diameter  from  an  ordinary  quill 
up  to  those  now  made  of  the  diameter  of  an  inch  ; 
but  there  is  no  real  difference  between  it  and  the 
fine  threadlike  vermicelli,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  curious  and  elegant  little  forms  which,  under 
the  name  of  Italian  pastes,  are  used  for  soups. 
Only  certain  kinds  of  wheat  are  applicable  to  tliis 
manufacture,  and  these  are  the  hard  sorts  which 
contain  a large  percentage  of  gluten.  The  w’heat 
is  first  ground  into  a coarse  meal,  from  which  the 
bran  is  removed.  This  ‘semola’  is  w’orked  up  into 
a dough  with  water ; and  for  macaroni  and  ver- 
micelli it  is  forced  through  gauges,  witli  or  w’ithout 
mandrels,  as  in  wdre  and  pipe  draw'ing ; or  for  jmstes 
it  is  rolled  out  into  very  thin  sheets,  from  which  are 
stamped  out  the  various  forms  of  stars,  rings,  <S:c. 
Macaroni  forms  a large  article  of  home  consump- 
tion, and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  w'orld. 

Macaronic  Verse  is  properly  a kind  of 
humorous  poetry,  in  w'hich,  along  with  Latin, 
words  of  other  languages  are  introduced  with  Latin 
inflections  and  construction ; though  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  verses  Avhich  are  merely  a 
mixture  of  Latin  and  the  unadulterated  vernacular 
of  the  author.  Thus  ‘ lassas  kissare  bonaxas  ’ ( ‘ to 
kiss  tlie  bonnie  lassies’),  and  ‘ burnantem  extin- 
guere  thirstum,’  are  parts  of  macaronic  hexameters. 
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Teofilo  Folengo,  called  Merliiius  Coccaius  (1491- 
1554),  a witty  and  graceless  Benedictine,  has 
been  erroneously  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  mac- 
aronic poetry ; but  he  was  the  first  to  employ  the 
term  in  this  sense.  His  Maccaronea  (1517)  is  a 
long  satiric  poem,  in  which  Latin  and  Italian  are 
mingled.  A predecessor  of  his  by  half  a centuiy 
was  Odassi  or  Odaxius  of  Padua.  Good  specimens 
are  found  in  the  Malade  Iniaginaire,  and  in 
the  Epistdlm  Obsmrorum  Virorujn.  The  Polemo- 
Middinia  (1683),  ascribed  to  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  but  I’ather  by  an  obscure  pamphleteer, 
Samuel  Colvill  (writing  about  1680),  is  piobably 
the  best-known  British  example.  Fortunately 
macaronic  poetry  has  not  been  very  extensively 
cultivated,  although  specimens  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  almost  all  European  countries. 

See  Genthe,  Oeschichte  der  Macaronischen  Poesie 
(1829);  Octave  D^lepierre’s  Macaroneana  (1852),  and 
his  De  la  LitUratiire  Macaronique  (1856) ; Morgan’s 
Macaronic  Poetry  ( New  York,  1872 ) ; Brunet’s  Litterature 
Macaronique  ( 1879 ) ; and  Portiorli’s  Opere  Macaroniche 
di  Merlino  Coccaio  (3  vols.  Mantua,  1882-89). 

Alacaroon  (from  the  same  root  as  Macaroni), 
a kind  of  biscuit  made  with  the  meal  of  sweet 
almonds  instead  of  wheaten  or  other  dour'. 

Macartney,  George  Macartney,  Earl,  an 
administrator  and  diplomatist,  was  born  of  Scottish 
descent  at  Lissanoure,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  on 
14th  May  1737.  On  leaving  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, he  entered  (1759)  the  Inner  Temple,  London. 
As  envoy-extraordinary  to  Russia,  he  concluded 
(1767)  a commercial  treaty;  from  1769  to  1772  he 
was  Chief- secretary  of  Ireland ; and  from  1775  to 
1779  he  was  governor  of  Grenada,  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  was  compelled,  after  an  honourable 
defence,  to  give  up  the  island  to  Count  D’Estaing, 
and  was  himself  carried  prisoner  of  war  to  France, 
though  he  soon  contrived  his  exchange.  The  East 
India  Company  in  December  1780  appointed  him 
governor  of  Madras,  and  six  years  later  promoted 
him  to  be  governor-general;  but  his  weak  state 
of  health  obliged  him  to  decline  the  honour.  He 
had  already  had  some  experience  as  member  of 
both  the  English  and  the  Irish  parliaments,  and 
had  been  raised  from  a knight  (created  in  1764) 
to  a baron  in  Ireland  (1776).  A duel  with  an 
officer  named  Stuart,  M'hom  he  had  expelled  the 
service  in  India,  brought  him  a severe  wound  shortly 
after  his  return  home  from  India.  The  first  diplo- 
matic mission  to  China  from  Great  Britain  was 
headed  by  Macartney,  now  an  Irish  viscount,  in 
1792 ; before  his  return  home  he  was  made  an 
Irish  earl  (1st  March  1794).  After  undertaking  a 
confidential  mission  to  Italy  (1795-96),  he  went 
out  as  governor  of  the  new  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Goocl  Hope  (1796);  hut  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  return  home  in  November  1798.  Three 
years  later  he  was  offered  a place  in  the  Addington 
ministry,  hut  he  declined  the  honour.  He  died  at 
Chiswick  on  31st  March  1806.  In  1796  he  was 
made  Baron  Macartney  in  the  British  peerage. 
See  Life,  prefixed  to  (Sir)  J.  Barrow’s  edition  of 
his  ( 1807). 

Macassar,  the  most  southern  portion  of  Celebes, 
contains  the  chief  town  and  port.  Macassar,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  southern  peninsula,  with  a pop. 
of  20,000.  See  Celebes. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Lord,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  brilliant  of  British  essay- 
ists and  historians,  was  born  at  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  25th  October  1800.  He  came  of  a 
Scottish  Celtic  family,  several  of  whose  represent- 
atives were  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Two  of  them — Macaulay’s  grandfather,  John 
Macaulay,  who  died  minister  of  Cardross,  and 
Kenneth,  author  of  a history  of  St  Kilda — came 
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into  contact  and  collision  with  Samuel  Johnson, 
when  touring  in  the  Hebrides  in  the  company  of 
Boswell.  Zachary  Macaulay  (1768-1838),  the 
father  of  the  future  historian  and  politician,  had 
a somewhat  chequered  career  as  an  estate  manager 
in  Jamaica,  but  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  was 
best  known  as  an  energetic  and  single-hearted 
member  of  the  ‘Clapham  Sect’  of  philanthropists 
of  which  Wilberforce  was  the  acknowledged  head. 
He  was  married  in  Bristol  in  1799  to  Selina  Mills, 
the  daughter  of  a Bristol  Quaker,  and  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  Hannah  More.  Macaulay  was  the 
first  offspring  of  this  union,  and  was  named  after 
his  father’s  brother-in-law.  His  earliest  years  were 
spent  with  his  family  in.  London.  From  infancy 
he  showed  that  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
that  prodigious  tenacity  of  memory,  and  that 
talent  for  phrase-making,  which  were  subsequently 
to  be  the  delight  and  the  envy  of  his  contem- 
poraries. At  the  age  of  seven  he  wrote  a com- 
pendium of  Universal  History  and  three  cantos 
of  the  ‘ Battle  of  Cheviot  ’ in  imitation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  His  parents  while  noting  ‘ marks 
of  uncommon  genius  ’ in  their  son,  and  encouraging 
him  in  every  way,  never  flattered  him  or  paraded 
him  before  others  as  a prodigy.  Thus  he  grew  up 
a simple  child  delighting  in,  but  unconscious  of  his 
faculty,  ‘playful  as  a kitten,’ and  devoted  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  1812  he  was  sent  to  a 
mivate  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Preston,  a Low 
Church  clergyman,  at  Little  Shelford,  near  Cam- 
bridge. There,  and  at  Aspenden  Hall  in  Hertfoid- 
shire,  to  which  Mr  Preston  removed  in  1814,  he 
remained  till  his  time  came  to  go  to  college.  He 
studied  hard  and  read  omnivorously  ; the  taste  for 
novels  and  light  literature  generally  which  he  now 
acquired  and  never  lost,  brought  him  more  than 
one  rebuke  from  his  father. 

In  October  1818  Macaulay  went  into  resi- 
dence at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; but  he 
detested  mathematics,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
distino'uished  himself  as  a student.  Yet  he  twice 
won  the  Chancellor’s  medal  for  English  verse,  and 
obtained  a prize  for  Latin  declamation.  In  1821 
he  carried  oft'  a Craven  university  scholarship ; 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  the  following  year  ; and  in 
1824  was  elected  to  a Fellowship.  He  Avas  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  disputants  in  tlie  Union  Debating 
Society,  and  made  the  friendship  of  the  ablest  of 
his  contemporaries,  including  Praed,  Romilly, 
Charles  Villiers,  Moultrie,  and  above  all  Charles 
Austin. 

In  1826  Macaulay  was  called  to  the  bar  and 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit.  But  he  had  no 
liking  for  his  nominal  profession,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  secure  a practice.  Already,  indeed, 
literature  had  irresistible  attractions  for  him.  In 
1823  he  became  a contributor  to  Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine,  along  with  Praed  and  others  of  his 
Cambridge  friends.  In  it  there  first  appeared  some 
of  his  best  verses — in  particular  Ivry,  The  Spanish 
Armada,  and  Nasehy.  Certain  of  his  prose  articles, 
such  as  The  Fragments  of  a Roman  Tale,  and 
Scenes  from  the  Athenian  Revels,  ‘show,’  says  Cotter 
Morison,  ‘such  a natural  turn  for  a dialogue  and 
dramatic  mise  en  seine,  that  it  says  a great  deal  for 
Macaulay’s  good  sense  and  literary  conscientiousness 
that  he  remained  content  Avith  this  first  success,  and 
did  not  continue  to  Avork  a vein  Avhich  Avould  have 
brought  him  prompt,  if  ephemeral  popularity.’ 
In’  1825 — the  year  in  Avhich  he  took  Ins  degree  of 
M.A. — he  Avas  discovered  by  Jeffrey,  then  on  the 
outlook  for  ‘ some  clever  young  man  ’ to  Avrite  for 
the  Edinburgh  Revieic.  The  famous  article  on 
Milton  appeared  in  the  August  number,  and  the 
unequivocal  success  Avhich  it  met  Avith  not  only 
secured  him  a position  in  literature,  but  AA  as  the 
means  of  opening  to  him  the  doors  of  society 
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and  politics.  But  Macaulay’s  first  thoughts  were 
for  his  family.  It  was  now  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, owing  chiefly  to  his  father  being  too  much 
absorbed  by  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  to  attend  to  his  business.  Macaulay 
ungrudgingly  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  sup- 
porting liis  brothers  and  sisters  by  his  pen. 
Fortunately  it  was  now  in  great  demand.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  the  writers  to  the  Edinburgh  Kevieiv,  and  out  of 
sight  the  most  popular.  Macaulay  was,  however, 
claimed  by  politics.  Certain  of  his  articles  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  In  1830 
he  entered  parliament,  having  been  presented  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  with  the  pocket-borough  of  Caine. 
He  threw  himself  with  his  usual  intensity  into  the 
work  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  his  first 
session  made  a speech  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  the 
removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  But  it  was  in  the 
debates  that  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  tliat  his  great  powers  as  an  orator  were  in 
reality  first  manifested.  While  devoting  himself 
to  parliament,  ‘ rivalling  Stanley  in  debate  and 
Hume  in  the  regularity  of  his  attendance,’  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  first  of  Commissioner,  and  then 
of  Secretary,  to  the  Board  of  Control.  At  the 
same  time  he  wrote  steadily  for  the  Edinburgh 
Bemew,  and  made  almost  as  great  a reputation  as 
a conversationalist  in  society  as  he  had  already 
acquired  as  a parliamentary  debater. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
Macaulay  had  exchanged  Caine  for  Leeds.  Mainly 
for  the  sake  of  his  family  he  accepted  the  office 
of  legal  adviser  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  India, 
\\dth  a salary  of  £10,000  a year  attached  to  it. 
Accompanied'  by  his  favourite  sister  Hannah,  who  in 
Dec.  1834  married  Mr  ( afterwards  Sir)  C.  Trevelyan, 
he  sailed  for  Calcutta  (by  Madras),  Feb.  15,  1834. 
In  India  he  worked  as  hard  as  he  had  done  in  Eng- 
land. Besides  discharging  his  duties  as  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  two 
committees — the  committee  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a Penal 
Code  and  a Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  minute, 
in  which  he  successfully  counselled  the  teaching 
of  European  literature  and  science  to  the  natives 
of  India.  To  Macaulay  also  must  be  assigned  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  great  work  performed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  of  which 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  said ; ‘ It  is 
to  the  French  Code  Penal,  and  I may  add  the 
North  German  Code  of  1871,  what  a finished  picture 
is  to  a sketch.  It  is  far  simpler  and  better  ex- 
pressed than  Livingstone’s  Code  of  Louisiana,  and 
its  practical  success  has  been  complete.’  For  a time 
Macaulay  was  extremely  unpopular  with  a section 
of  the  British  population  of  Calcutta,  owing  to  the 
active  part  he  took  in  bringing  about  a judicial 
reform  known  as  the  Black  Act,  which  withdrew 
from  British  subjects  i-esident  in  the  provinces  of 
India  the  privilege  of  bringing  civil  appeals  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta.  During  his  stay 
in  India  he  read  enormously,  and  wrote  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review  his  essays  on  Mackintosh  and 
Bacon.  In  the  beginning  of  1838  he  returned  to 
England  with  the  competence  he  had  saved  from 
his  official  salary. 

After  a pleasant  tour  in  Italy,  Macaulay  returned 
to  political  life,  though  not  without  reluctance,  as 
he  was  already  laying  the  foundations  of  his  great 
historical  work.  In  1839  he  was  elected  member 
for  Edinburgh,  and  the  year  following  entered  Lord 
Melhourne’s  cabinet  as  Secretary  at  War.  His 
most  important  work  at  this  time  was  the  writing 
of  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  which  had  been 
partially  inspired  by  his  visit  to  Italy.  Never  has 


purely  civic  patriotism  received  a more  spirited 
poetic  rendering  than  in  this  volume.  It  appeared 
in  1842,  and  won  an  immense  popularity.  Next 
year  he  published  his  collected  Essays  in  three 
volumes.  While  his  party  were  in  opposition,  he 
delivered  a number  of  weighty  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  subjects  which  interested 
him.  By  one  of  these  he  converted  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  House,  to  his 
views  of  copyright ; in  another  he  declared,  ‘ Of  all 
the  institutions  of  the  civilised  world,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  the  most 
absurd.’  His  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ceased  in  1845 ; he  had  now  commenced 
his  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  administration 
fell  in  1846,  Macaulay  took  the  office  of  Paymaster- 
general  of  the  Forces,  and  was  re-elected  trium- 
phantly for  Edinburgh.  A variety  of  circumstances, 
however,  of  which  probably  the  support  he  had 
given  in  parliament  to  the  Maynooth  Grant,  was 
the  chief — led  to  his  defeat  at  the  general  election 
of  the  following  year. 

Macaulay  regarded  this  defeat  as  a signal  for 
his  retirement  into  private  life.  In  1852  he  was 
again  returned  for  Edinburgh  without  any  exer- 
tion on  his  own  part ; but  he  made  few  speeches 
after  his  reappearance  in  parliament,  and*  gave 
himself  up  almost  entirely  to  his  History.  The 
first  two  volumes  appearetl  in  1848,  and  at 
once  attained  a greater  amount  of  popularity 
than  had  ever  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a purely 
historical  work  (see  Longman).  Next  year  he 
was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  He  had  a severe  illness  in  1852,  and 
from  this  he  never  completely  recovered.  In  1855 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  great  woi'k  were 
given  to  the  public,  and  were  as  cordially  received 
as  their  predecessors.  The  following  year  he  re- 
tired from  the  representation  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1856,  also,  he  left  the  bachelor  chambers  he  had 
occupied  for  fifteen  j'ears  in  the  Albany,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Holly  Lodge,  Campden  Hill, 
Kensington,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.  In  1857 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a foreign  associate  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Among 
other  honours  which  came  to  him  in  his  last  years, 
and  which  he  especially  prized,  was  his  nomination 
to  the  Prussian  Oi'der  of  Merit,  and  his  election  to 
the  High  Stewardship  of  the  borough  of  Cam- 
bridge. While  working  steadily  at  his  History, 
he  found  time  to  write  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  articles  on  Atterhury,  Bunyan,  Gold- 
smith, Samuel  Johnson,  and  William  Pitt.  'Though 
conscious  that  the  ailment  from  which  he  suffered 
— weakness  of  the  heart,  complicated  Avith  asthma 
— would  prove  fatal,  he  took  as  keen  an  interest 
as  before  in  the  well-being  of  his  relatives  and  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  end  came  on  the 
28th  December  1859;  ‘he  died  as  he  had  always 
Avished  to  die — Avithout  pain,  Avithout  any  formal 
fareAvell ; preceding  to  the  grave  all  Avhom  he 
loA'ed,  and  leaving  behind  him  a great  and  honour- 
able name,  and  the  memory  of  a life,  every  action 
of  Avhich  Avas  as  clear  and  tr.ansparent  as  one  of  his 
oAvn  sentences.’  He  Avas  buried  in  Poet’s  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  9th  January  1860.  The 
fragmentary  fifth  volume  of  his  History  Avhich  he 
left  behind  him  AA'as  published  in  1861. 

The  reputation  of  INIacaulay  is  certainly  not  Avhat 
it  was  during  his  lifetime  or  immediately  after  his 
death.  He  has  been  convicted  of  historical  in- 
accuracy, of  sacrificing  truth  for  the  sake  of  epi- 
gram, of  alloAving  personal  dislike  and  party  bias 
to  distort  his  vieAvs  of  men  and  incidents.  He  looks 
too  much  at  the  mere  material  side  of  life.  As  a 
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thinker  he  is  deficient  in  balance,  repose,  inward- 
ness, and  modesty.  In  his  writing  there  is  far  too 
much  light  and  far  too  little  shade ; he  not 
infrequently  confounds  the  foaming  hurry  of  his 
own  words  M'ith  the  march  of  events ; the  splen- 
dour of  his  style  sometimes  degenerates  into  garisli- 
ness ; occasionally  when  he  plays  the  censor,  he 
almost  sinks  into  insolent  brutality.  It  must  be 
admitted  also  that  he  was  too  declamatory  to  be 
accorded  a place  in  the  front  rank  either  of  poets 
or  of  historians.  But  as  a narrator  of  events  he 
has  no  rival,  and  hardly  even  a second  ; he  is  lucid- 
ity itself.  The  intellectual  solidity  and  energy  of 
Macaulay,  the  breadth  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  fervour  and  dignity  of  his  patriotism — 
these  remain  untouched  by  posthumous  criticism. 
And  in  his  nephew’s  biography  he  stands  revealed 
as  the  most  affectionate  and  unselfish  of  relatives, 
loyal  in  his  friendships,  pure-minded  as  a child, 
generous,  upright,  and  courageous.  Of  no  public 
man,  of  no  man  of  letters,  can  the  nation  be  more 
whole-heartedly  jn-oud  than  of  Macaulay. 

The  authoritative  work  on  tlie  life  of  Lord  Macaulay 
is  the  lAfe  and  Letters — a most  admirable  biography — by 
his  nephew.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  the  first  edition 
of  wliich  was  published  in  1876.  A Life  of  his  father  by 
Viscountess  Knutsford  appeared  in  1900.  Of  the  in- 
numerable estimates  of  Macaulay  which  have  appeared 
since  his  death.  Cotter  Morison’s  Monograpli  in  the 
‘English  Men  of  Letters’  series  (1882),  an  essay  by 
Mr  John  Morley  [Critical  Miscellanies,  1886),  and  an 
elaborate  study  by  M.  Taine  ( History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  1871)  may  be  mentioned. 

Macaw.  See  Parrot. 

Macaw-tree,  Great  (Acrocomia  sclerocarpa), 
a palm  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  cocoa-nut,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  is  called  Macoya  in  Guiana  and 
Macahuba  in  Brazil.  It  is  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
with  pinnated  leaves  from  10  to  15  feet  long.  The 
fruit  yields  an  oil  of  a yellow  colour,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  with  a sweetish  taste,  and  an 
odour  of  violets,  used  in  the  native  regions  of  the 
tree  as  an  emollient  in  painful  affections  of  the 
joints,  and  e.xtensively  imported  into  Britain,  where 
it  is  sometimes  sold  as  Palm  Oil,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet-soaps. 

Macbeth,  hereditary  mormaer  or  ruler  of  Moray, 
married  Gruoch,  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  mac 
Dubh,  king  of  Alhan.  In  1040  he  slew  Duncan, 
king  of  Scotia,  near  Elgin,  and  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne,  though  to  Tliorfinn,  the  Norwegian 
earl  of  Orkney,  he  had  to  yield  the  region  north 
and  east  of  tlie  Tay,  and  Cumbria  and  Lothian 
seem  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Duncan’s  infant 
sons.  His  seventeen  years’  reign  is  commemorated 
in  the  chronicles  as  a time  of  plenty.  He  granted 
lands  to  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven  ‘with the  utmost 
veneration  and  devotion ; ’ and,  alone  of  Scottish 
kings,  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  (1050),  and 
there  gave  large  alms  to  the  poor.  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  King  Duncan’s  eldest  son,  had  fled  to  England 
on  his  father’s  death  ; and  in  1054  his  uncle  Shvard, 
Earl  of  Northumbria,  led  an  army  into  Scotland 
against  Macbeth.  A bloody  but  indecisive  battle 
was  fought  near  Scone ; and  it  was  not  till  tlii-ee 
years  later  that  Malcolm,  making  a fresh  inde- 
pendent attempt,  drove  Macbeth  into  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  killed  him  at  Lumphanan,  15th  August 
1057.  Such  practically  is  all  that  is  known  for 
certain  of  the  ‘liberal  king,’  as  St  Berchan  styles 
Macbeth.  The  fables  immortalised  by  Sliake- 
speare's  genius  have  for  pedigree  Raphael  Holinshed, 
out  of  Hector  Boece,  out  of  Boece’s  fertile  fancy 
and  Wyntoun.  See  Skene’s  Celtic  Scotland  ( 1876). 

Maccabees,  a word  of  uncertain  meaning  and 
origin,  but  the  name  Makkabi,  originally  given 
to  Judas  Maccabteus,  is  possibly  connected  with 
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Maqqab,  ‘ hammer.  ’ The  founder  of  the  Maccabean 
dynasty,  Matithjahii,  or  Mattathias,  a priest  (not, 
as  generally  supposed,  a high-priest,  nor  even  of 
the  family  of  high-priests),  was  the  first  who  made 
a stand  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  creed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He 
and  his  family  were  called  Hasmoneans  (Gr. 
Asamonaioi ).  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  he 
had  retired,  together  with  his  five  sons,  Jochanan, 
Simon,  Jehudah  (Makkabi),  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan, 
to  Modiin,  a small  place  between  Jerusalem  and 
Joppa,  to  mourn  in  solitude  over  the  desolation  of 
the  holy  city  and  the  desecration  of  the  Temple. 
But  the  Syrians  pursued  him  thither.  He  being 
a person  of  importance,  Apelles,  a Syrian  captain, 
endeavoured  to  induce  him,  by  tempting  ])romises, 
to  relinquish  his  faith,  and  to  embrace  the  Greek 
religion.  He  answered  by  slaying  with  his  own 
hand  the  first  renegade  Jew  who  approached  the 
altar  of  idolatry.  Tins  gave  the  sign  for  a sudden 
outbreak.  His  sons,  together  with  a handful  of 
faithful  men,  rose  against  the  national  foe, 
destroyed  all  traces  of  heathen  worship,  and  fled 
into  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  Their  number  soon 
increased  ; and  not  long  after,  they  were  able  to 
make  descents  into  the  adjacent  villages  and  cities, 
where  they  circumcised  the  children,  and  restored 
everywhere  the  ancient  religion  of  Jehovah.  At 
the  death  of  Mattathias  (166  B.C.),  which  took 
place  a few  years  after,  Judas  Makkabi  ( 166-161 
B.C.)  took  the  command  of  the  patriots,  and 
repulsed  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his  superior 
force,  at  Mizpah,  Bethsur,  and  other  places,  recon- 
quered Jerusalem,  purified  the  Temple,  and  rein- 
augurated the  holy  service  (164  B.c. ).  Having 
further  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
he  fell  in  battle  against  Bacchides  (161  B.C.).  His 
brother  Jonathan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
leadership,  renewed  the  Roman  alliance,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  certain  disputes  about  the  Syrian 
throne,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Antiochus, 
acquired  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  But  Tryjihon, 
the  guardian  of  the  young  Prince  Antiochus  Theos, 
fearing  his  influence,  invited  him  to  Ptolemais,  and 
had  him  there  treacherously  executed.  Simon,  the 
second  brother,  was  elected  by  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth to  assume  the  reins  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  was  formally  recognised  both  by 
Demetrius,  Tryphon’s  antagonist,  and  by  the 
Romans  as  ‘chief  and  ruler  of  the  Jews.’  He  com- 
pletely re-established  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  the  year  after  his  succession  (141  B.c.) 
was  made  the  starting-point  of  a new  era.  The 
almost  absolute  power  in  his  hands  he  used  with 
wise  moderation ; justice  and  righteousness  flour- 
ished in  his  days,  and  ‘Judah  prospered  as  of  old.’ 
But  not  long  (seven  years)  after  his  accession  to 
the  supremacy,  he  was  foully  murdered  (136  B.C.) 
by  his  own  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who  vainly  hoped 
to  succeed  him.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
family,  see  Jews,  Hyrcanus,  and  Herod.  The 
Feast  of  the  Maccabees — i.e.  both  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathias,  and  of  the  seven  martyr  children 
(2  Macc.  vii. ) — is  found  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
under  the  date  of  the  first  of  August.  See  lie 
Saulcy,  Histoire  des  Machabees  (1880);  Ewald,  and 
Sell  fil  er. 

Maccabees,  Books  of.  Two  books  of  this 
name  are  recognised  as  canonical  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  enumerated  in  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  among  those  apocrypha  which 
‘ the  church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners,  yet  doth  not  apply  to  estab- 
lish any  doctrine.  ’ 

1 Maccabees,  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
after  a rapid  account  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  distribution  of  his  dominions 
among  his  successors  (i.  1-9),  goes  on  to  describe 
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the  Hellenising  policy  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes 
towards  the  Jews  and  its  baneful  effects  (i.  10-64). 
Chapter  ii.  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  Maccabean 
family  and  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  aged 
Mattathias  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  active  resistance 
among  his  countrymen  (168  B.C.).  The  rest  of  the 
book  falls  into  three  main  divisions,  relating 
respectively  to  Judas  (iii.  1-ix.  22),  Jonathan  (ix. 
23-xii.  53),  and  Simon  (xiii.  1-xvi.  18),  the  sons  of 
Mattathias,  and  concludes  with  a brief  mention  of 
tbe  accession  of  John  Hyrcanus,  referring  for  details 
to  ‘the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood’  (xvi.  19-24). 
The  work  as  we  now  possess  it  is  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  a Hebrew  original,  which  was  still  extant 
in  Jerome’s  time.  According  to  Origen  its  Hebrew 
title  was  Sarbeth  Sahaniel  (meaning,  perhaps,  ‘the 
rince  of  the  house  which  God  built  up’).  The 
ate  of  its  original  composition  cannot  have  been 
much  (if  at  all)  earlier  than  106  b.c.  (the  la.st  year 
of  Hyrcanus),  nor  later  than  64  B.C.,  at  which  time 
the  relations  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans  changed 
so  greatly  for  the  worse.  Tlie  author  was  plainly 
a Hebrew-sp)eaking  Jew,  well  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  Palestine,  who,  if  he  had  not  actually 
witnessed  or  taken  part  in  some  of  the  transactions 
he  describes,  had  at  least  conversed  with  those  who 
had,  and  been  at  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  authentic  oral  traditions  regarding  them. 
He  also  had  access  to  written  documents,  some  of 
them  of  a public  and  official  character.  In  spite  of 
some  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations  he  is  entitled 
to  high  rank  as  a sober,  painstaking,  and  trust- 
worthy historian.  The  date  of  the  Greek  transla- 
tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably 
made  very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  original. 

1  Maccabees  was  translated  by  Luther,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  almost  on  a level  with  the  canonical 
books,  and  hardly  unworthy  to  be  reckoned  among 
them. 

2 Maccabees  opens  with  two  letters  (i.  1-9  and 
i.  10-ii.  18),  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Jewish  authorities  in  Jerusalem  to  their  brethren 
in  Egypt,  urging  them  to  the  regular  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  The  second  and 
longer  of  the  two  contains  much  legendary  and 
fabulous  matter  about  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah, 
and  on  the  internal  evidence  generally  it  seems 
certain  that  both  must  be  regarded  as  spurious. 
The  refei'ence  in  these  letters  to  the  wars  of  libera- 
tion leads  the  author  of  the  book  to  speak  of 
Judas  Maccabaius,  and  to  introduce  himself  as 
the  epitomator  of  the  five  books  of  Jason  of 
Gyrene  on  this  theme.  Who  Jason  of  Gyrene 
was,  or  at  what  date  he  lived,  is  not  known ; 
he  wrote  in  Greek,  at  some  distance,  both  in  place 
and  in  time  it  would  seem,  from  the  events  he 
describes.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  1 Maccabees.  The  date  of  his 
epitomator  is  also  uncertain ; all  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is  tliat  it  must  have  been  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.  In  numer- 
ous instances  the  statements  of  2 Maccabees  do  not 
admit  of  reconciliation  with  those  of  1 Maccabees, 
and  the  result  of  critical  examination  is  in  every 
case  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident  that  the 
epitomator,  at  least,  if  not  also  Jason  himself,  was 
comparatively  indifferent  to  rigid  accuracy  in  his- 
torical detail ; he  writes  mainly  with  a didactic 
purpose,  and  seeks  at  every  point  to  give  promin- 
ence to  supernatural  interventions  on  behalf  of  the 
chosen  nation. 

Besides  the  above  comparatively  well-known 
writings,  there  occur  in  certain  MSS.  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  two  other  books  known  also  by  tbe  name  of 
Maccabees,  though  called  so  only  in  a loose  sense. 

3 Maccabees,  in  seven  chapters,  relates  two  occur- 
rences in  the  reign  (222-205  B.C.)  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
Philopator — his  attempt  to  desecrate  the  Temple,  ' 
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which  was  miraculously  defeated  through  the 
prayers  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  and  the  frus- 
tration of  his  vindictive  scheme  to  destroy  all 
his  Jewish  subjects,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
gathered  together  in  the  circus  at  Alexandria.  The 
narrative  is  in  many  parts  obviously  fabulous,  and 
at  every  point  is  without  historical  confirmation. 

4  Maccabees,  as  its  original  title,  ‘ On  the 
Sovereignty  of  Reason  ’ implies,  is  a discourse 
on  the  sovereignty  of  pious  reason  over  the  pas- 
sions (i.  1-iii.  18);  to  tliis  are  appended  numerous 
illustrations  from  the  time  of  tlie  Maccabees  ( iii. 
19-xviii.  23).  The  second  and  larger  portion  may 
possibly  have  been  based  on  the  Avork  of  Jason  of 
Gyrene  ( see  above ) ; the  work  as  a Avhole  is  of  a 
hortatory  character,  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  it  Avas  originally  a synagogue  sermon. 
Of  the  author  nothing  is  knoAvn  except  that  he 
Avas  a sincere  JeAV,  Avell  read  in  Greek  philosophy, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  Stoics. 

A fifth  book  of  Maccabees,  in  Arabic,  is  printed 
in  the  Paris  and  London  polyglots.  It  gives  a 
summary  of  JeAvish  history  from  180  B.c.  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  but  has  no 
independent  value. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  of  the  four  books  of  Macca- 
bees is  that  of  Fritzsclie  (Libri  Apocryphi  Vcteris  Tcsta- 
menti  Greece,  1871),  and  tlie  best  commentary  that  of 
Grimm  in  the  Exegetisches  Handbuch  (1  Macc.  1853; 
2-4  Macc.  1857).  English  translations  are  given  in 
Cotton’s  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English  (1832). 

Maccalllba,  a small  mud  volcano,  138  feet  in 
height,  situated  6 miles  N.  of  Girgenti  in  Sicily. 
The  sides  are  studded  Avith  numerous  small  cones, 
Avhich  usually  emit  hydrogen,  and  occasionally  mud 
and  stones,  often  sending  them  to  a great  height. 

MacCartliy,  Denis  Florence,  an  Irish  poet, 
Avas  born  in  Dublin,  26th  May  1817.  He  became 
knoAvn  as  one  of  the  young  poets  of  that  famous 
neAvspaper,  the  Nation,  founded  by  Gharles  Duffy 
in  1842,  and  his  collected  Ballads,  Poems,  and 
Lyrics  appeared  in  1850.  His  ‘ Bell-Founder,’ 
‘Voyage  of  St  Brendan,’  ‘Foray  of  Gon  O’Donnell,’ 
and  the  ‘Pillar  ToAvers  of  Ireland,’  quickly  carried 
his  fame  over  the  land  as  Avell  as  to  Irishmen 
beyond  the  sea.  Shelley’s  translations  from  Gal- 
deron  attracted  him  to  Spanish,  and  in  1853  he 
published  six  of  Galderon’s  dramas  translated  in 
the  metres  of  the  original,  and  further  instalments 
folloAved  in  1861,  i867,  1870,  and  1873,  earning  the 
praises  of  Ticknor  and  LongfelloAV,  and  in  1881  a 
medal  from  the  Royal  Academy'  of  Spain.  In  1872 
appeared  Shelley's  Early  Life,  and  in  1879  he  Avrote 
the  ode  for  the  Moore  centenary.  For  some  years 
MacGarthy  suffered  from  heart  disease,  and  he 
died  at  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  April  7,  1882.  A 
collected  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1884. 

]II‘Cartliy,  Justin,  a brilliant  journalist  and 
novelist,  born  in  Gork,  22d  November  1830.  He 
became  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Northern  Times, 
Liverpool,  in  1853,  and  in  1860  entered  the 
reporters’  gallery  of  the  House  of  Gommons  for 
the  Morning  Star,  becoming  its  foreign  editor  tlie 
folloAving  autumn  and  chief  editor  three  years  later. 
He  resigned  his  post  in  1868,  and  devoted  the  next 
three  years  to  an  unusually  complete  tour  of  the 
United  States,  in  Avhich  he  visited  as  many  as 
thirty-five  of  the  thirty-seven  states.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  became  connected  Avitli  the  Daily 
News,  but  he  has  also  contributed  among  other 
magazines  to  the  London,  the  Westminster,  and 
the  Fortnightly  Reviews.  He  entered  the  House 
of  Gommons  in  1879  as  member  for  Longford,  and 
Avas  leader  of  the  main  Aving  of  the  Irish  Home- 
Rule  party  (‘ Auti-Parnellite’)  from  the  deposition 
of  Mr  Parnell  (q.v.)  till  1896,  when  he  resigned  the 
post.  Of  his  novels  the  best  knoAvn  are  Paid  Massie 
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(1866),  The  Waterdale  Neighbours  (1867),  My 
Enemy’s  Daughter  (1869),  Lady  Judith  (1871),  A 
Fair  Saxon  (1873),  Linley  Rochford  (1874),  Dear 
Lady  Disdain  (1875),  Miss  Misanthrope  (1877), 
Donna  Quixote  (1879),  The  Comet  of  a Season 
( 1881 ),  Maid  of  Athens  ( 1883),  Camiola  ( 1885),  and 
The  Right  Honourable,  with  Mrs  Campbell  Praed 
(1886).  His  other  works  are  Con  Amore,  a collec- 
tion of  essays  (1868);  Critical  Notice  of  George 
Sand  (1870) ; Prohibitory  Legislation  in  the  United 
States  (1872);  Modern  Leaders,  biographical 
sketches  (1872)  ; and  A History  of  our  Own  Times, 
from  the  Accession  of  Qxieen  Victoria  (4  vols. 
1879-80;  vol.  v.  1897),  an  exceedingly  readable 
work,  clear  and  useful,  though  neither  erudite  nor 
exhaustive.  Without  professing  to  be  impartial, 
the  author  is  unprejudiced  and  is  unexpectedly 
sane  on  Irish  questions,  which  he  expounds  rather 
than  discusses.  His  literary  criticisms  are  not 
always  happy.  Later  woiks  are  The  Epoch  of 
Reform  (1882)  and  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
(4  vols.  1889  et  seq.).  See  his  Reminiscences  (1899). 

]II‘Cheyiie,  Robert  Murray,  who  has  been 
called  ‘the  George  Whitefield  of  Scotland,’  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  on  21st  May  1813,  educated  at  the 
High  School  and  university  of  his  native  town, 
and  licensed  as  assistant  preacher  in  Larbert  and 
Dunipace  in  1835.  The  scene  of  his  life-work  was, 
however,  Dundee ; he  was  elected  minister  of  the 
new  church  of  St  Peter’s  there  in  1836,  and 
laboured  in  the  same  parish  until  his  death,  on 
25th  March  1843.  In  1839  he  visited  Palestine 
as  one  of  a mission  of  four  ministers  sent  out  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  and  on  his  return  published,  in 
conjunction  with  A.  A.  Bonar,  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  of  Enquiry  to  the  Jews  (1839).  He  died 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Disruption ; had  he  lived 
lie  would  certainly  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
party  of  his  former  tutors.  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr 
Welsh.  Besides  being  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
man  of  saintly  piety,  and  a most  exemplary  parish 
minister,  M'Cheyne  wrote  hymns  and  published 
sermons,  both  of  considerable  merit.  See  his 
Renuiins  [Letters,  Sermons,  &c.),  with  a Memoir 
by  A.  A.  Bonar  ( 1848 ; 129th  thousand,  1881 ). 
His  Complete  Works  appeared  at  New  York  in 
2 vols.  in  1847. 

Hlaccliiavelli.  See  Machiavelli. 

McClellan,  George  Brinton,  an  American 
general,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  3d  December 
1826,  graduated  at  AVest  Point  rvith  ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson  and  others  in  1846,  and  served  with  the 
engineers  through  the  Mexican  war,  where  repeated 
gallantry  in  action  gained  him  a captain’s  brevet. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  as  an  instructor  at 
AVest  Point  and  on  eno-ineer  duty  in  Texas,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  and  in  1855  was  one  of  three 
American  officers  sent  to  observe  the  campaign  in 
the  Crimea.  In  1857  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  engaged  in  railroad  business  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  In  April  he  was 
appointed  major-general  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  in 
May  a major-general  in  the  United  States  army. 
By  the  middle  of  July  he  had  driven  the  enemy  out 
of  West  Virginia,  which  entered  the  Union  as  a 
separate  state  the  year  after.  McClellan  was  now 
called  to  AA^ashington  to  reorganise  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  which  was  made  up  of  either  raw  recruits 
or  regiments  fresh  from  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  ; of 
these  he  received  the  command  in  August,  and  in 
November  he  was  made  commander-in-chief.  But 
the  authorities  at  AVashington  were  too  nervous  to 
rest  content  with  so  slow  and  careful  an  organiser 
as  McClellan ; and  when,  in  April  1862,  he  landed 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  for  the  invasion  of  A^irginia 
by  the  peninsula  of  the  Janies  River,  he  had  already 


been  deprived  of  the  command-in-chief.  His  penin- 
sular campaign  lasted  till  July,  and  ended  disas- 
trously, partly  from  want  of  support,  and  partly 
from  over-caution.  He  advanced  near  to  Rich- 
mond, but  was  compelled  to  retreat,  fighting  the 
‘seven  days’  battles  ’ (June  25  to  July  1 ) as  he  did 
so,  and  finally  to  evacuate  the  peninsula.  He  was 
now  relieved  of  his  command  ; but  after  the  disas- 
trous second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (August  29-30), 
which  was  followed  by  a Confederate  invasion  of 
Maryland,  he  reorganised  the  army  at  AA^ashington, 
marched  rapidly  north,  met  the  forces  of  General 
Lee  at  Antietam  (q.v.),  and  compelled  him  to 
recross  the  Potomac.  This  short  campaign  was 
McClellan’s  most  brilliant  achievement,  but  he 
undoubtedly  failed  to  pursue  his  advantage  as 
rapidly  as  he  should.  He  followed  the  Confederates 
into  Virginia,  but  with  too  great  deliberation  for 
the  taste  of  the  impatient  cabinet,  and  in  Novem- 
ber he  was  superseded  by  General  Burnside  (q.v.). 
Here  his  share  in  the.  war  ended.  In  1864  he 
resigned  his  commission,  . and  unsuccessfully 
opposed  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  ( see  p.  640 ).  He 
was  then  in  Europe  till  1868,  and  in  1877  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  at 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  29th  October  1885.  McClel- 
lan was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  and  deserved  their 
love  by  his  care  for  them  ; but  his  caution  in  the 
field  was  excessive,  and  he  was  slow  in  preparing 
fresh  plans  or  in  meeting  unexjjected  combinations. 
See  his  Report  on  the  Organisation  and  Campaigns 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ( 1864) ; and  McClellan’s 
Own  Story,  edited  by  AAC  C.  Prime  (1886). 

Macclesfield,  an  ancient  municipal  borough 
and  important  manufactuiing  town  in  the  Maccles- 
field parliamentary  division  of  Cheshire,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Bollin,  and  on  the  western 
declivity  of  a range  of  low  hills,  15  miles  SSE. 
of  Manchester  and  167  NAV.  of  London.  Among 
its  buildings  are  the  fine  old  church  of  St  Michael, 
founded  by  Queen  Eleanor  in  1278,  the  town-hall 
( 1823-70 ),  the  infirmary  ( 1872 ),  and  King  Edward’s 
grammar-school  (1553),  rebuilt  in  1866,  and  reor- 
ganised in  1880,  with  an  endowment  of  £2000  a year, 
which  also  supports  a modein  free  school.  Maccles- 
field has  a public  park  of  16  acres  (1852),  jrublic 
baths,  a free  library,  a technical  school,  a school 
of  science  and  art,  iSrc.  The  old  button  trade 
belongs  to  the  past ; and  the  silk  manufacture, 
established  in  1756,  is  now  the  staple  industry ; 
cotton  goods  and  smallwares  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  dye-works  and  breweries.  In  the  vicinity 
coal,  slate,  and  stone  aie  obtained.  Macclesfield, 
which  possesses  nine  charters  (the  first  by  Prince 
Edward,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  1261),  and  which  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament  from  1832  till 
1880,  was  disfranchised  in  1885.  Pop.  (1851) 
39,048;  (1881)  37,514;  (1891)  36,009.  See  works 
by  Corry  (1817)  and  Earwaker  (1877). 

M‘Chire,  Sir  Robert  John  le  Mesurier,  the 
discoverer  of  the  North-west  Passage,  uas  born  at 
AA’exford,  28th  January  1807,  and  entered  the  navy 
in  1824,  served  in  Back’s  Arctic  Expedition  in  1836, 
and  Ross’s  Franklin  Expedition  in  1848.  As  com- 
mander of  another  Franklin  Expedition  (1850-54) 
he  passed  in  a sledge  from  Barrow  Strait,  where 
his  ship,  the  Investigator,  lay,  to  Melville  Sound, 
connecting  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  west. 
M‘Clure  was  rescued  by  another  expedition, 
made  K.C.B. , and  after  serving  in  Chinese  waters, 
an  admiral.  He  died  17th  October  1873.  See 
Polar  Exploration  and  works  there  cited. 

M‘Cosll,  James,  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
defenders  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  in  recent 
times,  was  born  at  Carskeoch,  Ayrshire,  1st  April 
1811.  After  studying  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
he  became  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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and  was  settled  at  Aidivoatli  in  1835.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  Brechin,  and  four  years  later  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  In  1851  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  a position  which  he  held 
till  1868,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  college  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  U.S.  A.  After 
a very  successful  tenure,  Dr  M'Cosli  resigned  this 
office  in  1888  in  order  to  devote  the  close  of  his  life 
more  exclusively  to  philosophical  production.  Dr 
M'Cosh’s  first  important  work  was  The  Method  of 
the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral  ( 1850  ; 
9th  ed.  1867).  It  was  followed  in  1860  by  The 
Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  investigated. 
When  Mill  published  his  Examination  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy  in  1865,  Dr  M‘Cosh  was  one 
of  the  numerous  critics  who  broke  a lance  for 
Scottish  philosophy  and  examined  the  examiner. 
His  Examination  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy 
(1866)  is  entitled  ‘a  defence  of  fundamental  truth.’ 
Dr  M‘Cosh,  wlio  died  16th  November  1894,  defended 
what  he  considers  the  Natural  Realism  of  Reid 
against  both  the  empirical  school  and  the  rela- 
tivistic views  of  Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Mansel ; 
and  maintained  the  older  intuitional  view  against 
the  associationists  and  evolutionists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  transcendentalists  on  the  other.  In 
1875  he  published  a useful  history  of  The  Scottish 
Philosophy.  He  has  also  published  a series  of  philo- 
sophical tracts  for  the  times,  collected  as  Realistic 
Philosophy  (2  vols.  1887),  Psychology  (1886),  and 
First  and  Ftindamental  ( 1889).  The  Reli- 

gious Aspect  of  Evolution  appeared  in  1890. 

]lI‘Crie,  Dr  Thomas,  a learned  Scottish  his- 
torian and  divine,  was  hom  at  Duns  in  November 
1772,  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  ordained  in  1795  pastor  of  an  Anti-hurgher 
congregation  in  that  city.  Here  he  died,  5th 
August  1835.  M'Crie’s  works  are  in  the  highest 
degree  valuable  to  the  student  of  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical history.  They  exhibit  research  at  once  vast 
and  minute,  and  though  they  are  essentially  apolo- 
getic, yet  their  author  is  never  consciously  unfair, 
and  does  not  misstate  facts.  He  shows,  however, 
such  admirable  skill  in  finding  palliation  even  for 
the  less  defensible  acts  of  the  Reformers,  and  so 
warm  a zeal  for  Presbyterianism,  that  the  impartial 
Hallam  described  his  spirit  as  ‘ Presbyterian  Hilde- 
hrandism.  ’ He  attacked  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  account 
of  the  Covenanters  in  Old  Mortality  in  three  tren- 
chant papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor, 
and  most  unprejudiced  readers  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  had  the  best  of  the  controversy. 
Readers  of  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  will 
remember  the  admirable  description  of  the  militant- 
looking divine’s  person  and  preaching.  His  best- 
known  works  are  The  Life  of  John  Knox  (1812), 
The  Life  of  Andrew  Melville  (1819),  and  the  less 
satisfactory  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression 
of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  (1829).  His  works 
were  collected  in  4 vols.  ( 1855-56 ),  and  a Life  was 
published  in  1840  by  his  son,  Thomas  M‘Crie, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (1798-1875),  professor  in  the  Presby- 
terian college  at  London,  and  himself  the  author 
of  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History  (1841),  and 
Annals  of  English  Presbytery  (1872). 

ltl‘Ciilloch,  Horatio,  a Scottish  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1805.  He  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  in  1829 ; in  1836  he  was 
elected  an  A.R.S.A.,  and  in  1838  an  R.S.A.,  when 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh.  Here  he  lived  till  his 
death  on  24th  June  1867.  He  painted  the  High- 
land landscapes  with  unrivalled  truth,  breadth, 
and  imagination,  among  his  principal  pictures 
being  ‘Highland  Loch,’  ‘ Loch-an-Eilan,’  ‘View  in 
Cadzow  Forest,’  ‘Dream  of  the  Forest,’  ‘Misty 
Corries,’  ‘Deer  Forest,  Isle  of  Skye,’  ‘Loch  1 


Achray,’  ‘Mist  rising  off  the  Mountains,’  ‘ Kil- 
churn  Castle,  Loch  Awe,’  and  ‘Both well  Castle, 
on  the  Clyde.’ 

niacCulloch,  John,  geologist,  born  in  Guern- 
sey of  a Scottish  family  on  6th  October  1773, 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  assist- 
ant-surgeon  to  an  artillery  regiment.  In  1811  he 
was  employed  by  government  in  geological  and 
mineralogical  researches  in  Scotland  ; in  1820  he  be- 
came physician  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians;  and  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  in  the  East  India  Company’s  military 
school  at  Addiscombe.  He  died  at  Penzance, 
Cornwall,  21st  August  1835,  in  consequence  of 
an  amputation  rendered  necessary  by  a carriage 
accident.  His  most  important  works  are  <a  De- 
scription of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  ( 1819 ) ; 
A Geological  Classification  of  Rocks,  with  Descrip- 
tive Synopses  ( 1821 ) ; A System  of  Geology,  with  a 
Theory  of  the  Earth  ( 1831 ) ; Mcilaria  ( 1827 ) ; and 
The  Remittent  and  Intermittent  Diseases  (2  vols. 
1828). 

McCulloch,  John  Ramsay,  political  economist, 
was  born  at  Whithorn,  Wigtownshire,  1st  March 
1789.  At  first  a clerk  in  a lawyer’s  office,  he 
became  known  in  connection  with  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  (of  which  he  was  editor  in  1818-19) 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  made  his  debut  in 
the  Review  in  1818,  with  an  article  on  Ricardo’s  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  and  for  twenty  years 
contributed  almost  all  the  economical  articles, 
with  a few  on  other  subjects.  He  lectured  and 
taught  in  London  on  political  economy ; in  1828 
was  chosen  professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London;  in  1838  was  appointed 
Comptroller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  a situation 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  11th  November  1864. 
His  principal  publications  comprise ; The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  (1820);  The  Literature  of 
Political  Economy  (1845);  On  the  Succession  to 
Property  vacant  by  Death  ( 1848 ) ; On  the  Rate  of 
Wages  ( 1826-51 ) ; A Dictionary  of  Commerce  ( 1832 ; 
new  ed.  1875-80);  Statistical  Account  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  (1837);  Geographical  Dictionary;  A 
Treatise  on  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System 
( 1845 ) ; Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical,  d;c. 
(1841-42);  Partnership,  tfcc.  (1856).  He  also 
edited  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  and  Ricardo’s 
works.  M‘Culloch  was  a Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  France ; and  Peel  conferred  on  him  a 
pension  of  £200  a year. 

MacCunn,  Hamish,  composer,  was  born  in 
Greenock,  22d  March  1868.  After  study  under 
local  teachers,  in  1883  he  won  a scholarship  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  His  progress  there  was 
so  rapid  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  able  to 
resign  it.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  a junior  pro- 
fessor of  Harmony  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  composers 
of  the  day,  his  works  having  already  won  high 
approbation.  Beginning  with  the  overture  Cior 
Mhor  pi'oduced  at  Glasgow,  22d  Jan.  1887,  they 
embrace  two  other  overtures.  Land  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  Flood  and  The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow; 
choral  works,  including  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel; some  songs;  and  the  operas  Jeanie  Deans 
( 1894)  and  Diamiid  ( 1897 ; libretto  by  present  Duke 
of  Argyll).  Possessing  fertility  in  melody  and  a 
remarkable  mastery  of  the  orchestra,  he  is  a pro- 
nounced upholder  of  nationality  in  music,  and  liis 
works  are  distinctly  Scottish  in  character. 

lUacdonald,  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alex- 
andre, was  born  17th  November  1765  at  Sedan, 
his  father,  a schoolmaster  (born  in  South  Uist, 
educated  at  Donai),  who  followed  Prince  Charlie 
to  France,  being  of  the  stock  to  which  Flora 
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Macdonald  also  belonged.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1784  and,  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Kevolution, 
rapidly  rose  to  high  rank ; he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Jemappes,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  (1795)  after  crossing  the  ice.  In  1798  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  Roman  States,  and,  having 
routed  the  army  of  the  king  of  Naples  at  Otricoli, 
he  completed  the  subjugation  of  that  kingdom.  In 
the  following  year  he  marched  to  North  Italy,  to 
check  the  inroad  of  Suwaroff,  who,  however,  de- 
feated him  after  a three  days’  bloody  contest  on 
the  Trebbia.  In  1800  and  1801  he  commanded  the 
army  of  reserve  in  Switzerland  and  marched  across 
the  Spliigen.  But  in  1805  he  lost  the  favour  of 
Bonaparte  by  his  support  of  Moreau.  Four  years 
later  the  emperor,  hard  pressed,  summoned  Mac- 
donald to  command  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  He  took  Laibach,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Wagram,  and  was  created  marshal 
and  Duke  of  Taranto.  He  held  a command  in 
Spain  in  1810,  and  in  the  Russian  campaign ; 
and  in  1813  he  contributed  to  the  successes  of 
Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  but  was  utterly  routed  by 
Bliicher  at  the  Katzbach.  After  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  he  helped  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army.  In  the  subsequent  struggles  on 
French  ground  Macdonald  m.ade  desperate  efforts 
to  face  tlie  enemies  of  Napoleon ; but,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  advised  the 
emperor  to  abdicate.  The  Bourbons  made  him 
a peer,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  a mili- 
tary division ; but  he  refused  to  serve  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  From  1816  he  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He 
(lied  at  Courcelles,  Loire,  25th  September  1840. 
See  his  Souvenirs  (1892  ; trans.  1892). 

Alacdonald,  Flora,  ‘a  name,’ said  Dr  John- 
son, ‘ that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and,  if 
courage  and  fidelity  are  virtues,  mentioned  with 
honour.’  Born  in  1722  at  Milton  in  South  Uist, 
she  lost  her  father,  a tacksman,  at  two ; and  her 
mother  four  years  later  was  abciucted  to  Skye  by 
Hugh  Macdonald  of  Armadale.  Flora  stayed 
behind  in  Uist  with  her  only  surviving  brother, 
Angus,  and  at  thirteen  was  practically  adopted  by 
Lady  Clanranald,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  clan. 
To  this  Flora  owed  her  gentle  upbringing,  her 
three  years’  schooling  at  Edinburgh.  She  had  not 
long  returned  to  the  Hebrides  when  the  rebellion 
of  the  ’45  broke  out ; and  in  June  1746,  ten  weeks 
after  Culloden,  she  conducted  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  disguised  as  ‘ Betty  Burke,  the  Irish- 
woman,’ from  Ormiclade  in  Benbecula  to  Monk- 
stadt  in  Skye,  and  thence  by  way  of  Kingsburgh 
to  Portree.  That  she  was  in  love  with  the  ‘ young 
hero  ’ is  absolutely  false — she  was  not  even  a Jacob- 
ite ; but  those  three  short  perilous  days  endeared 
her  to  more  than  Jacobites,  and  she  was  much  feted 
during  her  twelvemonth’s  captivity  on  the  troop- 
ship in  Leith  Roads  and  at  London.  In  1750  she 
married  the  son  of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  and 
at  Kingsburgh  in  1773  she  entertained  Dr  Johnson, 
who  describes  her  as  ‘ of  middle  stature,  soft  feat- 
ures, gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence.’  In  1774 
her  husband  emigrated  to  North  Carolina,  and  in 
1776,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence, 
he  became  a brigadier-genei’al  (his  five  sons,  too, 
were  all  British  officers).  He  himself  was  made 
prisoner ; and  Flora,  returning  to  Scotland  in  1779 
Avith  her  younger  daughter,  got  her  arm  broken 
during  the  voyage  in  a fight  with  a French  priva- 
teer. After  two  years  at  Milton,  she  was  rejoined 
by  her  husband,  and  they  settled  again  at  Kings- 
burgh ; but  it  Avas  at  Peinduin,  a neighbour’s 
house,  that  she  died  on  5th  March  1790.  Shrouded 
in  a sheet  that  had  wrapped  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  she  Avas  buried  at  Kilmuir,  in  a grave 
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noAv  marked  by  an  Iona  cross  (1880)  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  28^  feet  high. 

The  so-called  Autobiography  of  Flora  Macdonald  (2 
vols.  1869 ) is  a silly  forgery ; but  reference  may  be  made 
to  Flora  Macdonald  and  Prince  Charles,  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  MacGregor  (1882),  and  to  Flora  Macdonald 
in  Uist,  by  W.  Jolly  (1886). 

niacdouald,  George,  a Scottish  poet  and 
novelist,  born  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1824, 
educated  at  Aberdeen  University  and  the  theo- 
logical college  of  the  Congregationalists  at  High- 
bury. He  became  minister  at  Arundel  in  Sussex, 
and  afterAvards  at  Manchester,  but  Avas  compelled 
by  the  state  of  his  health  to  give  up  preaching. 
A short  residence  in  Algiers  restored  him  to 
comparative  vigour,  and,  returning  to  London,  he 
took  to  literature  as  a profession.  His  first  book. 
Within  and  Without,  a poem,  appeared  in  1856, 
and  Avas  folloAved  by  Poems  ( 1857 ),  and  Phantastes, 
a Faerie  Romance  (1858),  a poem  as  irregular  as 
Kilmeny,  and  almost  as  full  of  beauty  and  power. 
A long  series  of  novels  folIoAved,  including  David 
Elginbrod  (1862) ; The  Portent  ( 1864) ; Alee  Forhes 
of  Howglen  ( 1865) ; Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbour- 
hood (1866);  Guild  Court  (1867);  The  Seaboard 
Parish  (1868);  Robert  Falconer  (1868);  Wilfrid 
Cumbermcde  (1871);  Malcolm  (1874);  St  George 
and  St  Michael  (1875);  Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate 
(1876);  The  Marquis  of  Lossie  (1877);  Sir  Gibbic 
(1879);  What’s  Mine’s  Mine  (1886);  Lilith 
(1895);  and  Salted  with  Fire  (1897).  Almost  all 
these  novels  contain  passages  of  singular  beauty, 
and  are  lightened  up  by  fine  fancy  and  descriptive 
poAver,  but  they  are  badly  constructed  and  defective 
in  harmony  as  works  of  art.  They  reveal  the  deej) 
spiritual  instincts  of  their  author  in  his  reaction 
against  Calvinism,  as  Avell  as  the  nebulosity  of  his 
mental  atmosphere  and  his  inability  for  sustained 
thought.  The  dialect  is  that  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
north-eastern  counties,  and  sounds  feeble  to  the 
ear  after  the  classic  vigour  of  the  language  of 
Burns  and  Scott.  He  has  also  published  books 
for  the  young:  Dealings  with  the  Fairies  (1867), 
Ranald  BannermarCs  Boyhood  (1869),  At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind  (ISld),  and  The  Princess 
and  the  Goblin  (1871);  besides  religious  Avorks  : 
Unspoken  Sermons  (.3  series,  1866-89),  and  The 
Miracles  of  Our  Lord  (1870).  Macdonald  is  well 
knoAvn  as  a lecturer,  and  in  1872-73  he  made  a 
lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.  In  1877  he 
received  a Civil  List  pension  of  £100. 

Mac  do  II  a Id,  Sir  John  Alexander, 
Canadian  statesman,  Avas  born  in  GlasgoAv,  11th 
January  1815,  and  Avith  his  parents  emigrated  five 
years  later  to  Canada.  He  Avas  educated  at 
Kingston,  called  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  appointed 
a Q.C.  in  1846.  He  represented  Kingston  in  the 
Canada  Assembly  from  1844  till  the  union  of  the 
provinces  in  1867,  and  in  the  Dominion  parliament 
till  1878,  Avhen  he  AA^as  defeated ; but  he  after- 
wards sat  for  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  for 
Carleton  and  Lennox,  and  Avas  again  returned  by 
his  old  constituency  in  1887.  Before  the  union  he 
had  been  Receiver-general  in  1847,  Commissioner 
of  CroAvn-lands  in  1847-48,  Attorney -general  for 
Upper  Canada  in  1854-58,  succeeding  Sir  Allan 
Macnab  as  leader  of  the  Conservatives  and  premier 
in  1856,  and  again  Attorney -general  in  1858-62  and 
1864-67.  On  1st  July  1867,  when  the  new  consti- 
tution came  into  force,  he  Avas  called  upon  to  form 
the  first  government  for  the  new  Dominion,  and 
was  minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney -general  of 
Canada  until  he  and  his  cabinet  resigned  in  1873. 
He  Avas  again  returned  to  poAver  in  1878,  and  Avas 
successful  in  the  elections  of  1882  and  1887.  In 
1878  his  success  Avas  OAving  to  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  protection  for  native  industries,  Avhich 
discriminates  against  the  productions  of  all  other 
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countries,  not  even  excepting  Great  Britain.  Sir 
John  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  and  in  securing  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  and  Pacific  railways  ; and  he  Avas  a 
pioneer  of  imperial  unity.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  British  Commissioners  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims.  He  was  made  a privy- 
councillor  in  1872,  K.C.B.  in  1867,  and  G.C.B.  in 
1884,  and  received  honours  from  Oxford  and  the 
Canadian  universities.  He  died  6th  June  1891. 
His  widow  was  made  a peeress  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  a bust  of  Sir  John  Avas  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1892.  See  Life  by  Pope  ( 1894). 

niacchlff'.  See  Banff. 

Mace,  a thick,  heavy  club  or  staff,  about  5 feet 
long,  surmounted  by  a metal  head,  frequently 
spiked,  Avhich  Avas  used  by  knights  and  Avarlike 
churchmen  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ornamental 
maces  of  parliament,  the  universities,  and  city 
corporations,  borne  as  an  ensign  of  authority,  may 
be  traced  to  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  Avhen 
princes  armed  their  guards  Avith  spikeless  maces  as 
the  handiest  against  the  sudden  attacks  of  the 
Assassins  (q.v.).  The  need  passed  aAvay,  but  the 
maces  remained  as  symbols  of  rank.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  possessed  three  maces.  The  first 
disappeared  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  The 
second  Avas  the  ‘bauble’  that  Cromwell  had  re- 
moved ; it  has  been  claimed  that  a mace  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  the  same. 
The  sergeant-at-arms  at  the  close  of  the  session 
hands  over  the  mace  to  an  official  of  the  crown, 
getting  a receipt  for  it ; it  is  kept  under  lock  and 
key  till  the  House  meets  again.  In  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  the  sergeant-at-arms  has  a 
silver  mace.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  mace,  of  silver 
gilt,  and  Aveighing  nearly  a quarter  of  a hundred- 
Aveight,  dates  from  1735. 

Mace,  the  Aril  (q.v.)  or  inner  covering  of  the 
Nutmeg  (q.v.).  It  is  a lacerated  membrane, 
blood-red  Avhen  fresh,  varying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  There  are  tAvo  varieties  of 
nutmeg  cultivated,  one  named  ‘Royal,’  the  other 
‘Green.’  The  former  bears  the  longer  and  finer 
quality  of  mace.  The  mace  is  removed  from  the 
nutmeg  and  dried  in  the  sun  a feAv  days,  Avhen 
it  quickly  loses  its  fine  red  colour  and  becomes  light 
brown.  It  is  then  sprinkled  Avith  sea-Avater  to 
])reserve  it  and  render  it  flexible,  and  is  pressed" 
Hat,  in  Avhich  condition  it  is  exported,  chiefly  from 
Penang  and  Singapore.  Mace  is  the  most  aromatic 
part  of  the  fruit,  and  yields  both  fixed  and  essen- 
tial oils.  The  former,  obtained  by  expression,  is 
highly  fragrant,  of  buttery  consistence,  and  broAvn 
colour.  It  is  poAverfully  stimulant,  and  in  India  is 
employed  as  a liniment  and  embrocation  in  rheuma- 
tism. The  e.ssential  oil  is  extracted  by  distillation. 
It  possesses  the  fragrance  of  mace,  and  is  yelloAv  in 
colour.  Mace  is  a native  of  the  Moluccas  and 
neighbouring  islands,  but  is  cultivated  in  Java, 
Penang,  Sumatra,  Mauidtius,  and  other  parts  of 
the  East,  and  in  Cayenne,  Martinique,  and  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  aril  of  other 
species  of  Myristica  (Nutmeg)  of  inferior  quality 
occasionally  appears  in  commerce. 

Macedonia,  anciently  the  name  of  a country 
lying  NW.  of  the  dtCgean  Sea.  Originally  of  small 
extent,  it  stretched  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
area  from  the  Haemus  ( mod.  Balkan ) range  on  the 
N.  to  Thessaly  and  the  Ailgean  on  the  S.,  and 
from  Epirus  and  Illyria  on  the  W.  to  Thrace  on 
the  E.  The  country  is  on  the  Avhole  mountainous, 
especially  in  the  south  and  Avest,  but  there  are 
several  large  plains  of  great  fertility.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  Avere  the  Strymon,  Axius,  and  HaJiac- 
mon.  Compare  Turkey.  Macedonia  Avas  famous 
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for  its  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  its  oil  and  Avine. 
It  contained  a number  of  flourishing  cities,  of  Avhich 
the  names  are  Avell  knoAvn  in  ancient  histoiy,  par- 
ticularly ASgae  (Edessa)  and  Pella,  the  capitals, 
Pydna,  Thessalonica,  Potidrea,  Olynthos,  Philippi, 
and  Amphipolis.  Perdiccas  I.  [circa  700  B.c. ) is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  first  king  and  founder 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  In  490  B.C.  and 
again  ten  years  later  Macedonia  Avas  compelled  to 
take  part  Avith  the  Persians  in  their  invasions 
of  Greece.  Under  the  Avise  and  A’igorous  reign  of 
Archelaus  (413-399  B.c. ),  an  admirer  of  Greek  art 
and  civilisation,  Macedonia  greatly  increased  in 
prosperity  and  poAver.  But  a period  of  civil  Avars 
and  anarchy  then  ensued,  ana  Avas  only  .termin- 
ated by  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  (359  B.C. ), 
Avho,  having  seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne, 
developed  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness  (see 
Greece).  His  son,  Alexander  III.,  surnamed 
the  Great,  brought  half  the  then  knoAvn  world 
under  his  SAvay ; but  after  his  death  the  Mace- 
donian empire  Avas  broken  up,  and,  after 
tAventy-tAVo  years  of  incessant  Avarfare,  Avas  formed 
into  four  kingdoms  under  his  principal  generals 
(see  Philip  and  Alexander).  Macedonia,  Avith 
Greece,  fell  to  Antipater’s  son  Cassander.  But  in 
the  Avars  against  the  Gauls,  the  civil  strifes  of 
the  descendants  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  in 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
Macedonia  almost  perished  as  a kingdom.  It  Avas, 
hoAvever,  once 'more  established  securely  by  Anti- 
gonus  Goijatas  (277-239),  the  grandson  of  Alex- 
ander’s general  Antigonus,  Avho  had  obtained  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  kingdom  ]5reserved  the  limits 
set  it  by  Antigonus  doAvn  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans  in  168  B.C.  TAA'enty-five  years  later 
Macedonia  was  made  a Roman  province,  in  Avhich 
Thessaly  and  part  of  Illyria  Avere  included.  On 
the  partition  of  the  Roman  Avorld,  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  eastern  empire.  In  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  it  Avas  settled  by  Slavonic  races,  and 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Bulgarians  (10th  century),  Salonica  (ruled  by 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat),  Thessalonica 
(1224),  the  Servians  (14th  century),  and  finally 
the  Turks,  Avho  still  hold  it.  The  population  of 
the  coast  districts  are  Greeks,  Avhilst  in  the  interior 
Christian  Bulgarians  greatly  prepondeiate. 

Maceio,  a port  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of 
Alagoas  state,  lies  on  a peninsula  that  shuts 
in  the  Lagoa  do  Norte  from  the  sea.  Cotton 
and  machinery  are  manufactured,  and  there  is 
an  active  trade  in  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  &c.  Tavo 
raihvays  run  from  here  into  the  interior.  Pop. 
12,000. 

Macerata,  a Availed  toAvn  of  Central  Italy, 
picturesquely  perched  upon  an  eminence  ( 1207 
feet),  44  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Ancona.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a beautiful  toAvn-hall  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, f university,  and  manufactures  of  glass  and 
pottery.  Pop.  10,063. 

Macfarreii,  Sir  George  Alexander,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  composers  and  Avriters  on 
musical  theory  during  the  19th  century  in  England, 
Avas  born  in  London,  March  2,  1813,  and  educated 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  at  Avhich  institu- 
tion he  became  a professor  in  1834.  In  1875  he 
Avas  ajipointed  Principal  of  the  Academy,  and  also 
professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  University.  Later 
in  life  he  became  blind,  and  died  31st  October  1887. 
He  Avas  knighted  in  1883.  As  an  operatic  com- 
poser Macfarren  is  the  most  characteristic  rejire- 
sentative  of  the  national  English  school — his  aim 
being  to  revive  the  old  English  music  in  modern 
opera.  His  earliest  dramatic  Avork,  The  Devil’s 
Opera,  Avas  produced  in  1838 ; Don  Quixote  folloAved 
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in  1846,  King  Charles  II.  in  1849,  Robin  Hood  in 
1860,  Jessy  Lea  in  1863,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
The  Soldier's  Legacy,  and  Helvellyn  in  1864.  His 
best  cantatas  were  Lenore  ( 1852),  May-day  ( 1850), 
Christmas  ( 1860),  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ( 1877 ). 
He  did  not  produce  his  first  oratorio,  John  the 
Baptist,  until  1873;  it  had  for  successors,  The 
Resurrection  (1876),  Joseph  (1877),  and  David 
(1883).  Macfarren’s  worKs  comprise  numerous 
other  small  dramatic  pieces,  as  well  as  chamber 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  several  sym- 
phonies and  overtures.  He  stands  higher,  how- 
ever, as  a writer  on  the  theory  of  music  tlian  as  a 
composer.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
views  of  Alfred  Day  ( 1810-49)  as  laid  down  in  that 
writer’s  Treatise  oti  Harmony  (1845),  and  for 
many  years  stood  almost  alone  in  his  advocacy 
of  it.  As  a decided  conservative  in  music,  Mac- 
farren  manifested  little  sympathy  for  such  modern 
schools  as  Wagner's.  He  wrote  Rudiments  of 
Harmojiy  ( 1860  ; 13th  ed.  1885  ),  Lectures  on  Har- 
mony (1867;  3d  ed.  1882),  Counterpoint  (6th  ed. 
1886),  A Musical  History  (1885),  and  Addresses 
and  Lectures  (1888);  besides  editing  Old  English 
Ditties  (1857-80),  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  (1859), 
Scottish  Ditties  (1861-80),  and  the  second  edition 
of  Day’s  Treatise  ( 1886).  'S&e  t\\Q  Life  and  Works 
of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfurren  (1891). 

lH‘Gill,  Jame.s,  philanthropist,  was  boi-n  in 
Glasgow,  6th  October  1744,  and  died  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  19  th  December  1813.  He  emigrated  to 
Canada  before  the  American  revolution,  engaged 
for  some  time  in  the  North-west  fur  trade,  and,  sub- 
sequently settling  in  Montreal,  became  a success- 
ful merchant  there.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  tlie  Lower  Canada  Assembly,  and  s>ibse- 
quently  a member  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
councils.  He  was  noted  for  philanthropy.  He 
bequeathed  to  the  college  in  Montreal  that  bears 
his  name  property  valued  at  £30,000  and  £10,000  in 
money ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  value 
of  land,  these  figures  convey  a very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  p)resent  value  of  his  gift  to  M‘Gill  College. 

Macgillycutldy  Recks,  a group  of  rugged 
mountains  in  Ireland,  in  County  Kerry,  rise  from 
the  western  shores  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and 
cover  an  area  of  28  sq.  m.  Carran-Tual,  the 
loftiest  peak,  not  only  of  the  Reeks  but  in  all 
Ireland,  is  3414  feet  in  height.  Caher,  the  next  in 
altitude,  reaches  3200  feet,  and  there  are  several 
others  which  exceed  2500  feet. 

MacGregor,  John,  canoeist  and  philanthropist, 
eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Dunean  MacGregor,  was 
born  at  Gravesend,  January  24,  1825,  and  a few 
weeks  later  was  the  first  to  be  handed  out  of  the 
burning  Kent,  East  Indiaman.  He  was  educated  at 
various  i)rivate  schools,  at  Dublin,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  a 
wrangler,  and  took  his  B.A.  in  1847.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1851.  He  did  some  writing  and 
sketching  for  Punch  in  1845.  His  desire  to  travel 
led  him  to  make  a tour  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine  (1849-50);  and  a subsequent  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  bore  fruit  in  Our 
Brothers  and  Cousins  (1859).  The  rise  of  British 
canoeing  has  been  largely  due  to  his  example  and 
influence  since  1850.  He  published  an  account  of  a 
canoe  journey  in  1865,  under  the  title  of  A Thou- 
sand Miles  in  the  Boh  Boy  Canoe  ( 1866 ).  Other  nar- 
ratives of  canoe  voyages  on  the  Baltie,  Zuider 
Zee,  and  Jordan  followed.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Canoe  Club  (1866),  and  contributed  papers 
on  IMarine  Propulsion  to  the  British  Association. 
He  U'as  a member  of  the  London  School  Board  for 
Greenwich  in  1870,  and  again  in  1873 ; when  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  School  Commission,  he  sug- 

gested  tlie  founding  of  the  London  ShoebLack 
Brigade  ; and  he  gave  the  prolits  of  his  books  and 
lectures — £10,000 — to  philanthropic  schemes.  He 
died  16th  July  1892.  See  Life  by  Hodder  (1894). 
M‘Gregor,  Robert.  See  Rob  Roy. 

Macliair'odus,  a gigantic  sabre-toothed  tiger 
of  the  Pleistocene  period,  with  canine  teeth  6 or 

8 inches  long,  and  jagged  at  their  edges  like  a 
fine  saw.  Its  remains  were  found  in  Kent’s 

Cavern  ( q.v.). 

Machiavelli,  Niccolo  di  Bernardo  dei,  born 
of  an  ancient  burgher  family  at  Florence,  in  1469, 
and  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  scholar,  Marcello 
Virgilio,  was  employed  in  publie  att’airs  from  a very 
early  age,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  literary 
representative  of  the  political  life  of  the  important 
period  to  which  he  belongs.  The  years  of  his  early 
manhood  were  passed  amid  the  political  troubles 
oecasioned  by  the  French  invasion  under  Charles 
VIII.  (1493),  when  the  Medici  fled  from  Florence, 
and  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  a new  con- 
stitution formed  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
reformer,  Savonarola.  Machiavelli’s  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life  .was  in  the  year  of  his  famous 
contemporary’s  fall  from  power,  and  execution. 
He  was  elected  in  June  1498  to  a subordinate 
secretaryship  in  the  department  of  ‘ 11  veci  di 
Balia’ — i.e.  the  Ten  chosen  to  direct  the  military 
and  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  republican  government. 
He  was  promoted  in  July  of  the  same  year  to 
the  chief-secretaryship  under  this  same  commission. 
This  position,  which,  though  honourable,  was  sub- 
ordinate, he  occupied  until  the  fall  of  the  republic 
in  1512.  His  immediate  superior  in  office  was 
Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani,  a celebrated  humanist, 
whose  companionship  is  supposed  to  have  stimu- 
lated in  Maehiavelli  the  enthusiasm  for  the  study 
of  the  classics.  It  seems  proved,  however,  that 
Machiavelli  did  not  know  Greek,  and  cannot  he 
classed  among  the  erudite  of  that  cultured  age. 
Machiavelli’s  duties  were  almost  entirel}’^  diplo- 
matic ; he  was  employed  in  a great  variety  of 
missions,  the  instructions  and  correspondence  con- 
nected with  which  may  almost  be  said  to  contain 
the  secret  political  history  of  Italy  during  his  time. 
The  culminating  point  of  his  rei)utation  as  a 
diplomatist  was  his  mission  to  the  great  master  of 
treachery  and  dissimulation,  Caesar  Borgia,  Duke 
of  Valentinois,  commonly  called  ‘ 11  Valentino,’  in 
1502,  of  which  an  account  is  preserved  in  fifty-two 
letters  written  during  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
unsurpassed  in  dramatic  interest  by  any  series  of 
state-papers.  In  the  complicated  external  relations 
which  Florence  had  now  assumed,  Machiavelli  is 
found  in  communication  with  all  the  great  foreign 
powers,  as  he  bad  hitherto  been  with  the  Italian 
principalities.  Between  1500-11  he  formed  part  of 
important  missions,  once  to  the  German  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  four  times  to  France.  His  de- 
spatches during  these  journeys,  and  his  treatises  on 
the  ‘ Attairs  of  France  and  Germany,’  are  full  of  a 
far-reaching  insight  into  the  causes  and  efl'ects  of 
the  various  characteristies  he  had  seen  and  studied. 
The  most  important  part  which  Machiavelli  took 
in  public  afl'airs  was  his  spirited  attempt  to  raise 
a trained  body  of  citizens  able,  without  the  aid  of 
treaeherous  mercenaries,  to  defend  their  liberty 
against  foreign  invasion. 

The  sincere  patriotism  which  ennobles  his 
writings  and  his  life  filled  him  with  forebodings 
for  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  especially  of  his 
beloved  native  town,  and  inspired  him  to  teach 
with  fervour  the  only  mode  of  reviving  her  ancient 
dignity  and  independence.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Medici  in  1512,  Machiavelli  was  involved  in  the 
downfall  of  his  patron,  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini. 

He  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  in  1513. 
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On  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  conspiracy ; but,  although 
pardoned,  in  virtue  of  the  amnesty  ordered  by  Leo 
X.,  he  was  obliged  for  several  years  to  withdraw 
from  public  life,  during  which  period  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of 
the  young  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  in  1519,  that  Machia- 
velli  began  to  recover  favour.  He  was  commissioned 
in  that  year  by  Leo  X.  to  draw  up  his  report  on  a 
reform  of  the  state  of  Florence ; and  in  1521  and 
the  following  years  he  was  officially  employed  in 
various  diplomatic  services  and  as  historiographer. 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  French  at  Pavia 
(1525),  Italy  lay  helpless  before  the  advancing 
forces  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose  ferocious 
soldiery,  though  nominally  allies,  sacked  the  rich 
and  defenceless  Italian  towns  in  their  power. 
Machiavelli  used  his  failing  energies,  undermined 
by  chronic  disease,  to  rouse  his  fellow-citizens  in 
their  own  defence,  and  in  negotiations  to  avert  from 
Florence  the  invading  army  on  its  way  to  Rome.  In 
May  1527,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
and  imprisonment  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio 
de’  Medici),  the  Florentines  again  drove  out  the 
Medici  rulers  and  proclaimed  the  republic.  But 
Machiavelli  found  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  no 
part  in  the  popular  movement  for  liberty  and  for 
defence  against  the  foreigner ; his  patriotism  was 
doubted,  and  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the 
Medici.  This  bitter  disappointment,  added  to  his 
already  feeble  health,  brought  on  an  illness,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  20th  June  of  the  same  year. 
His  death  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  minis- 
trations of  the  church,  for,  though  he  had  written 
much  against  clerical  corruption  and  tyranny,  he 
had  never  impugned,  nor  indeed  even  discussed, 
religious  doctrine.  He  was  interred  in  his  family’s 
burying-place  in  Santa  Croce,  but  all  exact  record  of 
the  spot  is  lost,  the  family  having  become  extinct 
as  early  as  1597. 

Through  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding 
of  his  writings,  his  name  became  after  his  death 
hated,  and  his  teachings  were  spoken  of  as  almost 
diabolical,  his  earliest  and  most  violent  assailants 
being  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  Jesuits.  Al- 
though his  writings  were  several  times  partially 
published  in  a more  or  less  garbled  form,  the  first 
great  edition  was  not  issued  until  1782 ; it  was 
dedicated  to  Earl  Cowper,  who  had  had  a leading 
part  in  encouraging  the  publication,  as  also  in 
promoting  a puffiic  subscription  for  a monument 
to  Machiavelli  in  Santa  Croce.  From  that  period 
until  our  own  day  his  fame  has  steadily  increased, 
and  his  pre-eminent  position  as  the  founder  of 
political  science  is  now  assured. 

Machiavelli’s  writings  fill  6 vols.  4to  (Florence, 
1782 ),  or  10  vols.  8vo.  Besides  his  letters  and  state- 
papers,  his  historical  writings  also  comprise  Floren- 
tine Histories,  extending  from  1215  to  1492,  with  a 
fragmentary  continuation  to  1499 ; Discourses  on 
the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Liviiis ; a Life  of 
Castruccio  Gastracani  (unfinished);  a History  of 
the  Affairs  of  Lucca.  His  literary  works  com- 
prise an  imitation  of  the  Golden  of  Apuleius, 
an  essay  on  the  Italian  language,  and  several 
minor  compositions.  He  also  wrote  Seven  Books 
on  the  Art  of  War,  which  has  been  much  admired 
Ijy  the  learned  in  military  science.  But  the 
great  source  of  his  reputation,  for  good  or  for  'evil, 
is  the  celebrated  book  De  Principatibus,  or,  as  it 
has  since  been  called,  II  Principe.  The  main  ques- 
tion discussed  in  this  world-famed  book  is  : How 
principalities  may  be  governed  and  maintained. 
In  resolving  this  question,  various  cases  are  sup- 
posed, for  each  of  which  appropriate  rules,  prin- 
ciples, and  suggestions  are  laid  down,  and  all  are 
illustrated  both  by  contemporary  examples  and  by 
a wealth  of  historical  learning  which  it  is  difficult 


to  overrate.  The  7th  chapter,  in  which  he  details 
with  evident  admiration  the  system  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  and  the  18th,  in  which  he  discusses  ‘the 
duty  of  princes  as  to  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith,’  are  perhaps  those  which  have  most  contrib- 
uted to  draw  upon  the  author  the  odious  repu- 
tation of  which  his  very  name  has  become  the 
symbol ; but,  in  truth,  these  chapters  are  only  more 
recise  and  more  formal  than  the  rest,  from  their 
eaping  together  statements  which  are  elsewhere 
insinuated  or  supposed.  The  broad  scheme  of  the 
book  is  everywhere  the  same — viz.  that  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  authority  all 
means  may  be  resorted  to,  and  that  the  worst  and 
most  treacherous  acts  of  the  ruler,  however  unlawful 
in  themselves,  are  justified  by  the  wickedness  and 
treacheiy  of  the  governed.  Such  being  the  moral  of 
the  book,  a question  has  arisen  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  writer,  and  a favourite  theory  for  a time 
prevailed,  that  The  Prince  was  but  a satire  upon 
absolutism,  and  was  designed  to  serve  the  cause 
of  liberty,  of  Avhich  Machiavelli  was  an  ardent 
friend,  by  making  arbitrary  power  odious  and  con- 
temptible. This  theory,  however,  besides  being 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  tone  of  the  work,  is 
completely  disproved  by  a letter  of  Machiavelli  to 
his  friend  Vettori  (1513),  which  was  discovered  only 
in  1810,  and  which  shows  that  The  Prince  was 
written  by  Machiavelli  in  all  seriousness,  in  order 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  Medici  (for  whose 
private  perusal  it  was  designed,  and  not  for  publica- 
tion ) as  a master  in  the  art  of  government.  In  his 
ardour  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  rule  of 
foreigners,  Machiavelli  had  become  convinced  that 
strong  native  governments,  even  though  absolute, 
must  be  endured  ; and,  having  accepted  that  of  the 
Medici  for  Florence,  he  w^as  content  to  use  all 
means  for  its  security  and  consolidation.  The 
Prince  was  published,  after  Machiavelli’s  death,  at 
Rome,  in  1532  ; and,  if  any  doubt  should  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  author,  the  book 
need  only  be  compared  with  the  commentary  which 
is  furnished  by  every  page  of  his  Legazioni,  or  the 
reports  of  his  diplomatic  missions,  which  are  also 
contained  in  his  collected  works.  Of  the  many 
criticisms  and  rejoinders  to  Avhieh  The  Prince  has 
given  occasion,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Antimacchiavelli,  ou  Examen 
dll  Prince  de  Macchiavelli  (1740);  and  The  Prince 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

The  comedies  of  Machiavelli  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Italian  theatre,  as  he  and  his  great 
contemporary,  Ariosto,  were  the  first  to  represent 
actual  life  and  dialogue  in  their  plays.  Machia- 
velli’s famous  comedy.  La  Mandragola,  fuU  of 
biting  humour  and  shameless  indecency,  is  a master- 
piece of  dramatic  art. 

Among  the  many  noted  historians  who  have  discussed 
the  work  and  morality  of  Machiavelli,  we  may  note 
Macaulay’s  brilliant  essay,  and  in  tlie  more  modern 
style  of  historical  criticism  Leopold  Kanke’s  study  in 
Zur  Kritik  neuerer  Oeschic/itschreiber.  The  most  com- 
plete and  remarkable  work  on  Machiavelli  is  that  by  P. 
Villari,  Niccolo  Machiavelli  e i suoi  tempi  (1877-82; 
Eng.  trans.  1890).  Tommasini’s  Vita  e Ecritti  di  Machia- 
velli  (1883)  is  full  of  careful  research.  Mr  John  Morley’c 
Romanes  Lecture  on  Machiavelli  was  published  in  1897. 

Machine  Cilin  may  be  defined  as  a weapon 
mechanically  loaded  with  fixed  ammunition  from 
a hopper  or  frame,  so  as  to  fire  a succession  of  pro- 
jectiles from  a rest  or  carriage,  in  contradistinction 
to  hand  weapons,  such  as  Repeating  (or  magazine) 
Rifles  ( q.  V. ) and  Revolvers  ( q.  v. ). 

Machine  guns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  mitrailleuse,  which  discharges  a stream  of 
bullets  not  much  exceeding  1 inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  revolving  cannon  or  quick-firing  gun, 
which  throws  an  explosive  shell  of  several  pounds 
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weight.  The  first  class  includes  rifle-calibre  guns 
for  use  against  troops,  and  naval  guns  firing  steel 
shot  capable  of  piercing  the  sides  of  a torpedo  boat. 
The  second  is  an  improvement  on  ordinary  Cannon 
(q.v.),  though  perhaps  sometimes  considered  less 
suited  to  all  the  contingencies  of  a campaign,  in 
consequence  of  the  comparatively  delicate  nature 
of  the  mechanism  employed. 

A breech-loading  Requa  battery  (an  improved 
Ribairdequin  or  organ  gun ),  consisting  of  thirty-one 
rifle-barrels  arranged  in  three  parallel  rows,  loaded 
simultaneously  by  means  of  a set  of  chambers,  and 
fired  at  once  by  a single  cap,  has  been  in  the 
Rotunda  Museum  at  Woolwich  since  before  1830. 
A Requa  battery  was  used  at  the  siege  of  Charleston 
in  1863,  and  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  such 
inventions  as  the  Gardner  and  Nordenfelt  machine 
guns,  wdiile  those  like  the  Gatling  and  the  Hotch- 
kiss revolving  cannon  seem  traceable  to  the  early 
patterns  of  revolver-pistol.  The  first  of  such 
weapons  to  be  used  in  field  operations  was  the 
Gatling,  which  was  tested  in  the  American  civil 
war,  and  exhibited  in  the  Paiis  Exhibition  of 
1867.  This  weapon  (fig.  1)  usually  has  ten  barrels 
and  ten  locks,  revolved  round  a fi.xed  axis  by  means 
of  a handle  or  crank.  In  addition  to  revolving 
with  the  barrels,  each  lock  is  at  the  same  time 
gradually  pushed  forward,  so  as  to  carry  the  car- 
tridge into  the  barrel,  close  the  breach,  and  fire 
the  charge  as  soon  as  the  barrel  comes  under  the 
sights.  It  then  commences  to  move  backwards, 
drawing  udth  it  the  empty  cartridge-case,  so  that, 
when  one  revolution  of  the  barrels  is  complete, 
the  open  breech  is  brought  under  the  drum  from 
which  a second  cartridge  falls  into  it.  Thus,  when 
the  ten-barrelled  gun  is  in  action,  there  are  always 
five  cartridges  going  through  the  loading  process 
and  five  others  being  gradually  extracted  ; and  this 
goes  on  as  long  as  the  gun  is  fed  with  cartridges, 
which  may  be  done  either  by  hand,  or,  as  is 
more  usual,  by  means  of  a drum  fixed  above  the 
barrels,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  This  type  of  machine 

fun  cannot  fire  a volley,  but  the  rapidity  of  its 
re  is  limited  only  by  the  movement  of  the  handle. 


Fig.  1. 

Medium  size  Gatling,  mounted  on  Field  Carriage. 


It  can  also  be  worked  with  a slight  swaying  action, 
when  firing  rapidly,  so  as  to  spread  the  bullets  over 
a certain  amount  of  lateral  space,  like  water  from 
a fire-hose,  and  give  much  the  same  effect  as  a 
volley.  The  weapons  first  used  fired  one  hundred 
bullets  each  minute,  but  improved  mechanism 
enables  the  newer  types  to  fire  ten  times  that 
number,  and  to  give  good  results  at  ranges  of  3000 
yards.  The  barrels  are  of  various  calibres  up  to 
1'2  inches  ; and  larger  sizes  could  be  made.  A few 
Gatling  guns  were  used  in  the  Franco-German  war 


of  1870,  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  the 
Chileno-Peruvian  war  of  1877,  and  the  British  cam- 
paigns in  Ashantee,  Zululand,  Egypt,  &c. 

The  Montigny  mitrailleuse,  adopted  by  the 
French  army,  and  used  by  them  in  large  numbers 
during  the  campaign  of  1870,  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  rifle-barrels  permanently  enclosed  in  an  iron 
cylinder.  These  are  all  loaded  simultaneously  at 
the  breach  by  means  of  a metal  frame,  in  which 
the  cartridges  are  carried,  and  can  be  discharged 
independently  or  all  at  once  by  the  action  of 
a crank-handle.  Reloading  takes  five  seconds, 
and  ten  discharges  can  be  fired  per  minute. 
The  bullets  have  no  lateral  spread,  and  the 
effective  range  is  not  much  over  1000  yards. 
Numbers  of  these  weapons  were  secretly  manu- 
factured in  France  previous  to  1870,  and,  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  that  year,  were  issued  to  the 
artillery  in  place  of  their  field-guns,  without  any 
instruction  having  been  given  to  the  men  in  work- 
ing them.  Formed  into  batteries  of  ten  pieces, 
they  were  expected  to  beat  oft’  both  artillery  and 
infantry;  but  the  concentrated  shell  fire  of  the 


Nordenfelt-Palmcrantz  Gun,  inside  Bulwark  Mounting. 

former  destroyed  them  at  long  ranges,  and  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  latter  often  enabled  them 
to  capture  the  mitrailleuses  without  serious  loss. 
The  failure  of  this  weapon  brought  all  machine 
guns  into  disfavour ; but  when  protected  from 
artillery  fire 
in  savage  war- 
fare, their  great 
value  for  cer- 
tain purposes, 
such  as  flank- 
ing the  ditches 
of  fortresses, 
defending  de- 
files, bridges, 

&c.,  and  naval 
operations,  has 
since  been  fully 
recognised,  and 
very  many  im- 
proved types 
have  appeared. 

The  Norden- 
felt-Palmcrantz 
system  (fig.  2) 
is  particularly 
useful  in  the 
tops  of  ships. 

The  1-inch  cali- 
bre gun,  firing 
steel  bullets,  is 
capable  of  pierc- 
ing the  sides 
and  boilers  of  torpedo  boats  at  300  yards.  It  con- 
sists usually  of  four  or  more  horizontally  arranged 


Mg.  3. — Five-barrelled  Gardner  Gun 
on  Tripod  Stand. 
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barrels,  and  the  firing  handle  on  being  moved  for- 
wards and  backwards  discharges  them  all,  if  moved 
rapidly,  in  a succession  of  volleys,  if  slowly,  in  a 
succession  of  single  shots.  The  number  of  aimed 
shots  per  minute  fired  at  sea  varies  from  one 
hundred  with  the  1-inch  to  ten  with  the  3-inch  gun. 

Fig.  3 shows  another  form  of  rifle-calibre  machine 
gun  designed  by  Captain  Gardner,  late  U.S.A., 
for  use  with  a.  field  army.  The  operations  of  load- 
ing, firing,  and  withdrawing  the  empty  cartridge- 
cases  are  performed  automatically  by  the  breech 
mechanism,  worked  by  a crank-handle.  The  car- 
tridges are  fed  in  from  an  upright  frame  or  carrier. 

The  Ma.xim  automatic  machine  gun  has  a single 
barrel  surrounded  by  an  outer  case,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  water  to  prevent  heating. 
The  breech  end  of  the  gun  recoils  after  discharge 
(the  first  cartridge  being  fed  in  and  fired  by  hand), 
causing  the  arm  B (fig.  4)  to  strike  the  fi.xed  point 

C,  thus  imparting  to  the  crank-shaft  E a rapidly 
accelerated  rotation,  and  making  the  crank-handle 
F strike  the  buffer-si)ring  D,  which  brings  it  to  a 
state  of  rest.  The  rotation  of  the  crank-shaft  E 
also  rotates  the  fusee  (shown  dotted  round  E) 
attached  to  the  chain,  and  thereby  winds  it  up,  so 
that,  when  the  crank-handle  F rests  on  the  buffer 

D,  tlie  spiral  spring  (dotted)  is  not  only  extended 
1 inch  (due  to  the  recoil),  but  further  elongated  by 
the  winding  up  of  the  chain  on  the  fusee.  After 


Fig.  4. — Breech  Meclianisiu  of  Ma.viia  Gun. 


the  crank-handle  F has  been  brought  to  rest  against 
the  butter  D,  the  action  of  the  spring  is  first  to  pull 
back  the  recoiling  portion  into  the  firing  position, 
and  then  to  unwind  the  chain  from  the  fusee,  thus 
rotating  the  crank-shaft  back  into  its  original 
position.  The  cartridges  are  carried  on  a broad 
linen  belt,  to  which  fresh  lengths  can  be  attached, 
and  which  is  carried  round  by  the  mechanism.  The 
accelerated  motion  of  the  crank  draws  back  the 
lock  sufficiently  to  allow  the  old  cartridge  to  drop 
out,  while  the  spiral  spring  causes  the  lock  to  come 
forward  quicker  than  the  recoiling  portion  of  the 
barrel,  so  that  at  the  same  instant  as  the  barrel 
resumes  the  firing  position  the  lock  closes  the 
breech  with  a new  carWidge  and  fires  it,  the  recoil 
setting  up  the  same  action  again.  The  gun  may 
be  arranged  for  tiring  single  shots  by  hand  on 
pressing  a button,  or  to  continue  firing  shots  at 
any  required  interval  of  time.  As  many  as  620 
rounds  per  minute  have  been  fired  from  this  gun, 
and  accurate  shooting  obtained  up  to  3000  yards. 
Fig.  5 shows  a rifle-calibre  Ma.xim  gun,  which,  with 
its  tripod,  only  weighs  70  Ih.  A 3-pounder  gun 
has  also  been  designed  on  the  same  principle.  All 
the  mechanism  is  carefully  covered  in  to  protect  it 
from  grit  and  dirt,  but  it  can  easily  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  cleaned. 

The  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon  is  similar  to  the 
Gatling  gun,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  five  b.arrels 
revolving  round  a central  axis,  but  there  is  only  one 
lock  for  all  five,  instead  of  one  for  each  barrel,  and 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  barrels  is  intermittent 
instead  of  continuous.  Each  turn  of  the  crank- 
handle  loads  one  barrel  and  fires  another,  while  an 
empty  cartridge-case  is  being  extracted  from  a 
think  The  mechanism  is  in  few  parts,  which  are 
large,  strong,  and  serviceable,  udth  only  one  spring, 
and  that  a large  flat  one.  The  breech-piece  is  solid. 


The  calibres  of  the  revolving  cannon  vary  from  1'5 
inch  to  2 inches,  but  the  same  inventor  has  made  a 
6-pounder  quick-firing  single-barrelled  field-gun. 


Fig.  5. — Rilfe-calibi'e  Maxim  Gun. 


The  projectile  is  either  a steel  shot  for  naval  pur- 
poses or  an  explosive  shell.  As  many  as  eighty 
rounds  per  minute  have  been  fired  from  the  revolv- 
ing cannon,  the  cartridges  being  fed  in  from  a 
hopper-frame,  and  good  results  obtained  at  a range 
of  5460  yards. 

By  an  order  of  1888,  a detachment  with  two 
macliine  guns  was  made  part  of  the  war  estab- 
lishment of  every  brigade  of  infantry  or  cavalry 
in  the  British  army.  Each  infantry  detachment 
consists  of  an  officer,  two  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  nine  men,  and  is  accompanied  by  a forage-cart 
and  ammunition-cart  carrying  6640  rounds  for  the 
guns,  1500  more  being  on  each  gun-carriage.  Two 
men  are  sufficient  to  work  each  gun,  the  remainder 
are  drivers  and  a servant.  In  the  cavalry  detach- 
ment there  are  fifteen  men,  of  whom  two  are 
servants,  seven  drivers,  and  six  for  working  the 
guns  and  to  act  as  horse-holders.  The  ammuni- 
tion-wagon carries  13,340  rounds  of  rifle-calibre 
cartridges. 

The  mitrailleuse  form  of  machine  gun  thus  takes 
a definite  place  in  the  armament  of  European 
troops,  not  as  a substitute  for  field  artillery,  against 
which,  if  unprotected  by  cover,  it  can  never  stand, 
but  as  an  auxiliary  to  infantry  and  to  cavalry 
acting  independently,  in  positions  where  rifle-fire 
is  most  efficacious.  It  will  also  be  useful  for  long 
range  rifle-fire,  and  perhaps  in  lieu  of  an  infantry 
escort  to  guns  when  moving  rapidly  to  the  front, 
besides  those  purposes  which  ha^■e  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  shell-firing  machine  gun  and  the 
quick-firing  gun,  on  the  other  hand,  will  perhaps 
supersede  the  ordinary  artillery  pieces  of  similar 
calibre.  The  one-pounder  shell  machine  gun  (called 
‘ Pom-po)n  ’ by  the  soldiers,  from  its  sound)  jrroved 
of  effectual  service  in  the  Transvaal  war,  1899-1900. 

Macintosli,  Charles.  See  India-rubber. 
HI‘Iiityre,  Duncan  Ban.  -See  Gaelic,  V.  52. 

Alack,  Karl,  Freiherr  von,  Austrian  general, 
was  born  at  Neunslingen,  in  Franconia,  on  24th 
August  1752,  entered  the  military  service  of  Austria 
in  1770,  and,  after  fighting  in  the  Turkish  war  and 
against  the  French  republican  armies,  was  in  1797 
created  field-marshal.  Having,  after  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  been  ajrpointed  by  the  king  of 
Naples  to  the  command  of  his  troops,  he  took  the 
field  against  the  French,  and  occupied  Rome  ; but 
lie  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  city.  A 
riot  in  the  city  of  Naples,  caused  by  his  having 
concluded  an  armistice  with  the  French,  compelled 
him  to  seek  safety  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  He  was 
thereupon  carried  prisoner  to  Paris,  but  escaped  in 
1800.  Five  years  later  the  emperor  put  him  at  the 
head  of  80,000  men,  and  sent  him  to  check  the 
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French  advance  along  the  line  of  the  Iller.  Biit 
the  enemy  outinanceuvred  him,  and  shut  him  up  in 
Ulm,  and  on  17th  October  Mack  capitulated  with 
his  army.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted 
by  the  emperor  to  expulsion  from  the  army  and 
twenty  years’  imprisonment.  In  1808  Mack  was 
liberated,  and  in  1819  fully  pardoned.  He  died 
22d  October  1822.  His  defence  was  published  in 
Kaumer’s  Historisches  Taschenhuch  (1873). 

niackay,  Charles,  LL.D.,  poet  and  journalist, 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  was 
born  in  Perth  in  1814.  He  was  sent  to  school  in 
London  and  Brussels,  and  showed  an  early  fond- 
ness for  verse- writing.  In  1830  he  became  secretary 
to  Cockerill  (q.v.)  at  Seraing.  The  publication 
of  a small  volume  of  poems  in  1834  led  to  bis 
becoming  assistant-editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
(1835-44).  From  1844^47  he  was  editor  of  the 
Glasgoiv  Argus;  he  acted  on  the  literary  staff  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News  ( 1 848-59 ),  and  filled 
the  post  of  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Times 
during  the  civil  war  (1862-65).  The  London 
Review,  a weekly  journal  which  he  established  in 
1860,  was  not  a success.  Down  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  December  24,  1889,  he  Issued  many  volumes 
of  poetry  and  prose,  and  was  a contributor  to 
Blaclavood’s  Magazine,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
other  periodicals.  Two  of  Mackay’s  songs,  ‘ There ’s 
a Good  Time  Coming’  and  ‘Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,’ 
had  an  extraordinary  vogue,  400,000  of  the  first 
having  been  sold,  without  putting  anything  into 
his  pocket.  He  published  eleven  volumes  of 
oetry  ; Gossamer  and  Snoiudrift  (1890)  was  edited 
y his  son  Eric  ( 1851-98 ; author  of  Love-letters 
of  a Violinist,  Arrows  of  Song,  Nero  and  Actea, 
&c. ).  His  prose  works  included  Memoirs  of  Extra- 
ordinary Popular  Delusions  ( 1841 ),  a work  on  Gaelic 
Etymology  (1878),  and  two  works  of  literary  aulo- 
biography.  Forty  Yeard  Recollections  (2  vols.  1877) 
and  Tlirough  the  Long  Day  (2  vols.  1887). 

]II‘Keesi>ort,  a borough  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Monongahela  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yonghiogheny,  and  on  several  railways,  15  miles 
SE.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has  Hour,  saw,  and  rolling 
mills,  large  manufactories  of  tubing,  glass-works, 
a distillery,  &c.  Natural  gas  is  used  to  some 
extent  for  fuel.  Pop.  8212. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  Canadian  states- 
man, was  born  in  Logierait,  Perthshire,  28th 
January  1822,  removed  to  Canada  in  1842,  and 
worked  for  some  time  as  a mason,  subsequently 
becoming  a builder  and  contractor.  In  1852  he 
became  editor  of  a Reform  newspaper.  He  repre- 
sented Lambton  in  parliament  from  1861  to  1867, 
and  in  the  Dominion  parliament  till  1882 ; he  was 
then  elected  for  East  York,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1887.  From  1867  he  led  the  Reform  opposition 
in  parliament,  and  in  1873-80  was  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Canada.  In  1873  he  succeeded 
Macdonald,  becoming  the  first  Liberal  premier,  and 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  government  till  1878. 
He  thrice  declined  a knighthood,  wrote  the  Life 
of  his  friend  and  ally,  the  Hon.  George  Brown 
(1882),  and  died  17th  April  1892. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  com- 
poser, knighted  in  1895,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1847.  He  studied  music  in  Germany  and  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London.  From  1865  to  1879 
he  was  engaged  in  Edinburgh  as  teacher,  violinist, 
conductor,  and  composer.  Afterwards  he  resided  in 
Italy,  devoting  his  energy  mainly  to  composition. 
In  i886  he  had  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  St 
Andrews  University;  in  February  1887  was  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
in  London.  His  works  embrace  almost  every  form 
of  music.  His  celebritj^  dates  from  the  production 


of  his  oj)era  Colomba  in  April  1883  at  Drury  Lane 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company.  His  subsequent 
opera.  The  Troubadour,  had  not  the  same  success. 
His  oratorio.  The  Rose  of  Sharon,  produced  at 
Norwich  in  1884,  is  regarded  as  hitherto  his  best 
work.  Another  similar  one.  The  Lord  of  Life,  was 
composed  for  production  in  1891  at  Birmingham. 
Besides  these,  he  has  written  several  important 
cantatas ; two  Scotch  rhap.sodies,  and  other 
orchestral  works,  a concerto  and  a pibroch  for 
violin  ; chamber  music,  songs,  pianoforte  and  organ 
ieces,  &c.  His  compositions  are  distinguished 
y a manly  solidity  of  workmanship,  the  result  of 
a thorough  mastei'y  of  all  branches  of  his  art, 
combined  in  many  instances  with  a happy  poetic 
inspiration.  He  is  also  eminent  as  a conductor. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  a Scottish  lawyer 
and  statesman,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636.  He  studied  at  St 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  Bourges  in  Fi  ance  ( ‘ the 
Athens  of  Scottish  lawyers ’) ; in  1656  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh ; and  in  1661  boldly 
defended  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  on  his  trial  for  high- 
treason.  About  the  same  time  he  was  made  a 
justice-depute,  and  as  such  had  to  repair  ‘once  a 
week  at  least  to  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  and 
to  try  and  judge  such  persons  as  are  there  delated 
of  witchcraft.’  He  was  soon  after  knighted,  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Ross-shife  in  1669,  and  in 
1677  was  named  king’s  advocate.  Up  to  this  jioint 
his  career  had  been  marked  by  a decidedly  patriotic 
spirit,  and  he  was  even  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours  he  diligently  cultivated  litera- 
ture, and  w.as  one  of  the  first  Scotchmen  to  write 
English  with  purity.  ‘ That  noble  wit  of  Scotland,’ 
Dryden  terms  him.  Unhappily  in  the  popular 
mind  he  is  better  known  as  criminal  prosecutor 
in  the  days  of  the  persecution,  in  which  capacity 
he  earned  the  title  of  ‘ Bluidy  Mackenzie ; ’ nor 
can  it  be  disproved,  in  spite  of  his  liberal  ante- 
cedents, that  he  became  a willing  instrument  of 
despotism.  In  1682  he  founded  the  Advocates’ 
Library  (q.v. ) ; at  the  Revolution,  six  years  after- 
wards, he  retired  to  Oxford.  He  died  in  London, 
8th  ilay  1691,  and  was  buried  at  Edinburgh  in 
Greyfriars  Churchyard. 

His  works,  publislied  between  1663  and  1686,  and 
collected  by  Ruddiman  (2  vols.  folio,  1716-22),  include  Re- 
ligio  Stoici,  Moral  Essay  u^ion  Solitude,  Moral  Gallantry, 
Vindication  of  the  Government  of  Charles  II.,  three 
treatises  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  Jus  Eegium.  See 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Afairs  of  Scotland  (ed.  1821);  and 
Taylor  Innes,  Studies  in  Scottish  History  (1892). 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  the  ‘Man  of  Feeling,’ 
was  born  in  Edinbuigh,  26th  August  1745.  A 
physician’s  son,  he  passed  from  the  High  School 
to  the  university,  in  1765  went  up  to  London  to 
pursue  his  law  studies,  and,  returning  to  Scotland, 
became  crown  attorney  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  in  1804  comptroller  of  taxes.  For  upwards  of 
half  a century  he  was  ‘ one  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  connected  with  polite  literature  in  Edin- 
burgh,’ where  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
five,  on  14th  January  1831.  His  of  Feeling 
was  published  anonymously  in  1771 ; The  Man  of 
the  World  followed  in  1773,  and  Julia  de  Rouhigni 
in  1777.  All  three  have  something  of  Richardson, 
and  more  of  Sterne,  but  nothing  of  their  genius. 
The  first,  which  alone  is  not  wholly  forgotten,  which 
indeed  was  reprinted  by  Professor  Henry  Morley 
in  1886,  is  perhaps  the  most  namby-pamby  effusion 
that  ever  ‘ attained  classical  celebrity.’  His  other 
writings  include  some  Toiy  pamphlets,  lives  of 
Blacklock  and  Home,  ninety-nine  papers  in  the 
Mirror  and  Lounger,  and  four  very  weak  plays. 
At  least,  be  deserves  recognition  for  his  own 
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recognition  of  Burns,  and  as  an  early  admirer  of 
f.essing  and  of  Schiller. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  Canadian  agita- 
tor and  journalist,  was  born  in  Dundee,  12tli 
Mai'cli  1795,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1820,  and 
in  1824  established  the  Colonial  Advocate,  first  at 
Queenstown,  then  at  Toronto.  There  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  officials  resulted  in  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  his  printing-office  in  1826.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  to  the  provincial  parliament  for  York, 
hut  was  expelled  for  libel  on  the  Assembly,  and 
was  successively  expelled  and  re-elected  until 
finally  the  government  refused  to  issue  the  writ. 
In  1832  he  went  to  London  with  a petition  of  griev- 
ances from  the  Reformers  of  Canada,  and  while 
there  secured  the  dismissal  from  office  of  the 
Attorney-general  and  Solicitor-general  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  1834  he  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of 
Toronto,  and  in  1836  he  started  the  Constitution,  in 
which  he  attacked  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  for  interference  with  the  elections.  In 
1837  he  published  a virtual  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  his  paper,  headed  a hand  of  armed  insur- 
gents, and  demanded  of  the  lieutenant-governor  a 
settlement  of  all  provincial  difficulties  by  a conven- 
tion. This  demand  not  having  been  granted,  Mac- 
kenzie determined  to  arrest  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  capture  the  military  stores  in  Toronto ; hut 
being  met  by  a superior  force  at  Montgomery’s 
Hill,  4 miles  from  the  city,  the  insurgents  were 
put  to  flight  after  a brief  skirmish  in  which  several 
were  killed.  Mackenzie  and  others  effected  their 
escape,  and  took  possession  of  Navy  Island  in  the 
Niagara  River,  where  he  established  a provisional 
government.  He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to 
break  up  his  camp,  and  was  afterwards  sentenced 
by  the  United  States  authorities  to  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment  in  Rochester  jail.  On  the  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty  in  1849  he  returned  to  Canada, 
and  was  a member  of  parliament  from  1850  till 
1858.  Reforms  more  radical  than  those  he  con- 
tended for  have  since  been  granted.  He  died  in 
Toronto,  28th  August  1861.  See  the  Life  by  his 
son-in-law,  Charles  Lindsay  (2  vols.  1862). 

Mackenzie  River,  in  North  America,  has  its 
origin,  as  the  Athabasca  ( q.  v. ),  in  a Rocky  Mountain 
lake  in  British  Columbia,  flows  over  600  miles  to 
Lake  Athabasca,  and  240  as  the  Slave  River  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  (q.v. ).  It  now  assumes  the  name 
of  Mackenzie  River,  and  conveys  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Mackenzie 
Bay,  after  a final  course  which  is  reckoned  at  1045 
miles,  making  a total  river-system  of  nearly  2500 
miles.  It  drains  an  area  of  little  less  than  600,000 
sq.  m.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  closed  from 
October  to  June  by  ice.  The  Mackenzie  district 
itself  is  desolate  and  unfit  for  colonisation  ; hut  its 
great  tributaries,  the  Liard  and  the  Peace  and 
■ithabasca  rivers,  drain  an  immense  fertile  country, 
with  abundance  of  petroleum  (the  fields  have  been 
reported  the  largest  in  the  world ),  and  some  coal 
and  lignite.  The  Mackenzie  received  its  name 
from  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  (c.  1755-1820),  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  in  1789.  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin (q.v.)  descended  it  in  1825.  Since  1895  it  gives 
name  to  a new  north-west  territory  of  Canada. 

Mackerel  (Scomber),  a genus  of  acanthopter- 
ous  fishes  of  the  family  ScomberidjE,  which  also 
includes  the  Tunny,  Bonito,  and  Sucking  Fishes. 
Members  of  the  ‘ mackerel  ’ family  are  pelagic 
forms  of  very  extensive  distribution.  They  are 
gregarious  and  predaceous,  and  are  extremely 
active,  the  form  of  their  bodies  being  eminently 
adapted  for  rapid  gliding  movements.  Their 
muscles  are  richly  supplied  with  blood  and  with 
nerves,  and  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  is 
several  degrees  higher  than  in  other  fishes.  The 


genus  Scomber,  the  mackerels  proper,  comprises 
seven  species,  distributed  in  almost  all  temperate 
and  tropical  seas,  except  off  the  American  shores 
of  the  South  Atlantic.  The  Commdn  Mackerel  (S. 
Scomber)  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Cod  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  abundant  off  the  British 
coast,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  scarce 
in  the  Baltic.  It  is  a very  beautiful  fish  of  elegant 
spindle-like  shape.  Its  colour  is  a lustrous  dark 
blue  above,  with  wavy  blackish  transverse  streaks 
and  silvery  below.  The  tail  is  crescent-shaped, 
and  has  a slight  ridge  or  keel  on  each  side.  The 
snout  is  rather  long,  pointed,  and  compressed. 


Coniinoii  Mackerel  (Scomber  Scomber). 


The  mackerel  is  usually  from  14  to  16  inches  long, 
and  about  2 lb.  in  weight,  but  it  may  attain  a size 
of  over  18  inches.  Mackerels  move  about  in  shoals, 
approaching  the  coast  at  certain  seasons  either  be- 
fore or  after  spawning,  or  for  purposes  of  feeding, 
following  shoals  of  herrings,  sprats,  or  pilchards,  on 
which  they  prey.  Their  migrations  are  probably 
largely  influenced  by  temperature.  Early  in  the 
year  they  move  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  towards  the  British  coast.  In  May  and 
June  they  are  found  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  whence 
some  go  up  St  George’s  Channel,  but  most  proceed 
along  the  English  Channel.  They  are  very  con- 
stant in  the  rate  at  which  they  travel  during  their 
migrations.  The  mode  of  capture  varies  with  local 
circumstances.  In  spring  and  autumn  drift-nets 
only  are  used  ; in  summer,  when  the  fish  are  near 
the  shore,  seine-nets  are  likewise  employed.  When 
the  shoals  are  much  broken  up,  hand-lines  are  used 
baited  with  various  substances,  such  as  a slip  from 
another  mackerel,  a piece  of  a cuttle-fish,  a thin  rind 
of  pork,  worms,  or  indeed  any  glistening  substance, 
such  as  a strip  of  coloured  cloth  moving  quickly 
through  the  water.  Hand-line  fishing  may  he 
prosecuted  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  but 
it  is  most  successful  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  a smart  breeze,  termed  a ‘ mackerel  breeze,’  is 
mo.st  favourable  to  its  success.  As  food,  the 
mackerel  is  very  highly  esteemed,  but  it  taints 
very  rapidly  and  loses  flavour  when  kept.  Owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  decomposition  hi  hot  weather, 
and  the  consequent  injurious  results  to  consumers, 
mackerel  were  allowed  in  1698  to  be  sold  in  London 
either  before  or  after  divine  service  on  Sundays,  an 
enactment  that  appears  not  to  have  been  repealed. 
The  introduction  of  steamboats  as  ‘ carriers  ’ in- 
stead of  sailing-vessels  has  proved  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  mackerel  industry  and  to  the  general 
public.  In  the  beginning  of  1890  a first  consign- 
ment of  cured  mackerel  was  sent  from  Cape  Town 
to  Princetown,  Massachusetts.  Off  the  south  coast 
of  England  mackerel  seem  to  spawn  about  May 
or  June.  Sars  states  that  eggs  are  deposited  some 
leagues  from  the  shore  and  at  the  very  surface  of 
the  waves,  where  lai’ge  numbers  of  these  fish  may 
he  met  with  engaged  in  spawning.  The  eggs  float 
on  the  surface.  In  suitable  circumstances  the 
young  grow  rapidly. 

Another  species,  the  Spanish  or  Coly  Mackerel 
( S.  colzas),  is  found  in  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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rarely  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  occurs 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Hatteras.  It  attains  a 
weight  of  4 or  5 lb.,  and  unlike  the  common  mackerel 
possesses  an  air-bladder.  The  Scad  (q.v. ) is  some- 
times called  Horse  Mackerel ; the  Mackerel  Midge 
is  a small  Rockling  (q.v. ). 

Mackinaw.  See  Michigan  (Lake). 

McKinley,  William,  twenty-fourth  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  horn  29th  Jan.  1843,  at 
Niles  in  Ohio,  and  served  in  the  Civil  War,  retiring  ' 
in  1867  as  major  to  Canton,  where,  after  a period 
of  study,  he  practised  law.  He  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1877,  and  repeatedly  re-elected.  In  1891  he 
was  made  governor  of  Ohio,  his  name  having  eie 
this  been  identified  with  the  high  protective  tariff 
carried  in  the  McKinley  Bill  of  1890,  though  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  Democrats  in  1894.  Chosen 
Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1896,  ho  : 
conducted  an  exciting  contest  with  W.  J.  Bryan,  ' 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  free  silver,  payment 
of  debts  in  silver  dollars,  the  repression  of  mono- 
polies, and  was  understood  to  favour  labour  at  the 
expense  of  capital.  A large  section  of  the  Demo- 
crats, ‘Gold  Democrats’  or  ‘Sound  Money  Demo- 
crats,’ in  spite  of  their  dislike  to  McKinley’s  policy 
on  many  points  (including  his  protective  tarilf), 
strongly  supported  him  as  against  Bryan ; and 
McKinley  secured  (November  1896)  a majority  of 
more  than  a hundred  in  the  electoral  college,  being 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  non-repudiation,  a 
gold  standard,  and  the  interests  of  capital  generally. 
For  the  war  with  Spain,  see  Cuba.  In  1900  he 
again  defeated  Bryan  by  an  even  bigger  majority. 

Mackintosh.  See  India-rubber. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  idiilosopher,  was 
horn  at  Aldourie  in  Inverness-shire,  October  24, 
1765.  Having  studied  at  King's  College,  Ahev- 
deen,  and  then  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  settled 
in  London,  for  some  time  supporting  himself  and 
his  young  wife  by  writing  for  the  newspapers.  The 
first  work  that  brought  him  into  notice  was  his 
Vindicice  Oallicm  ( 1791 ),  in  reply  to  Burke’s  i?e- 
flcctions  on  the  French  Revolution.  Fox,  Sheridan,  ' 
and  other  leading  Whigs  sought  the  author  s ac- 
quaintance ; and  when  the  association  of  the 
‘Friends  of  the  People’  (q.v. ) was  formed  he  was 
appointed  secretary.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1795,  and  ere  long  attained  high  eminence  as  a * 
forrasic  lawyer.  In  1799  he  delivered  a brilliant 
series  of  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations 
before  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ; and  his  de- 
fence of  Peltier  (1803),  charged  with  a libel  on 
Bonaparte,  was  a splendid  triumph.  In  1804  he 
was  knighted,  and  appointed  recorder  of  Bombay, 
and  in  1806  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court ; here 
he  spent  seven  years,  entering  parliament  on  his 
return  as  Whig  member  for  Nairn  (1813).  He 
was  professor  of  Law  in  the  college  of  Hailey  bury  I 
from  1818  to  1824,  and  in  1830  became  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Control  under  the  Grey  ministry, 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  died 
not  long  after,  on  the  22d  May  1832.  His  Dhxcr- 
tation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophg  ( 1831 ), 
written  for  tlie  Encyclopoidia  Britanniea,  although 
very  incomplete,  shows  the  admirable  powers  of 
the  author.  For  Lardner  .s  Cyclopcedia  he  wrote  a, 
brief  but  excellent  survey  of  the  History  of  Eng-  ' 
land.  A mere  fragment  of  a great  projected  worlc, 
entitled  A History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1688,  appeared  after  his  death. 

Mackintosh’s  iniscellaneons  works  was 
Po  1 ^ vols.  in  18.54.  See  tlie  hicmoirs  by  liis  son 

(2  vols.  1835 ),  and  tlie  essays  of  Macaulay  and  De  Quincey. 

Macklin,  Charle.s,  actor,  was  born  1st  May 
1690,  according  to  his  biogiupher  (Macklin  used  to 
8ay  in  1699),  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  named  > 
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M‘Laughlin,  who  commanded  a troop  of  horse  for 
King  James  at  the  Boyne  two  months  later,  and  lost 
his  estates  in  consequence.  After  a wild,  unsettled 
youth,  in  which  he  was  by  turns  potboy,  college 
servant,  and  stroller,  he  played  for  a number  of 
years  in  Bristol  and  Bath,  till  his  brogue  was  worn 
down,  and  in  1733  was  engaged  for  small  parts  at 
Drury  Lane.  He  steadily  rose  in  the  public  favour, 
till  in  1741  he  appeared  in  his  great  character.  Shy- 
lock  : Pope  said  of  it,  ‘ This  is  the  Jew  that 
Shakespeare  drew.’  From  this  time  he  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  actors,  appearing  with  nearly 
equal  success  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  passion  or 
buft'oonery,  for  nearly  half  a century.  His  last  per- 
formance was  at  Covent  Garden  in  May  1789,  when 
he  broke  down  : but  he  survived,  with  an  annuity 
of  £200,  till  11th  July  1797.  He  was  generous, 
liigh-spirited,  and  honourable,  but  somewhat  iras- 
cible : in  17.35  he  killed  a brother-actor  in  a quarrel 
over  a wig,  and  was  tried  for  murder ; and  fre- 
quently afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  disputes  and 
actions  at  law.  He  Wrote  a tragedy,  and  several 
farces  and  comedies ; of  these  Love  d-la-Mode 
(1759)  and  The  Man  of  the  World  (1781)  have  been 
printed  ; in  the  latter  his  own  part  was  Sir  Per- 
tinax  MacSycophant.  See  his  Memoirs,  by  J.  T. 
Kirkman  (2  vol.^.  1799),  and  the  Life  by  E.  A. 
Parry  ( 1891 ). 

Mackllig'lit,  Dr  James,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayrshire,  17th  September  1721 ; studied  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  in  Holland  ; 
and  in  1753  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Maybole.  In  1769  he  was  translated  to  Jedburgh, 
and  thence  to  Edinburgh  in  1772,  where  he  died, 
13tli  January  1800.  Macknight  was  a superior 
scholar,  a liberal,  wise,  and  prudent  ecclesiastic, 
and  a respectable  writer  on  Scripture  subjects. 
His  principal  works  are  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels  (1756);  The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History 
( 1763) ; and  A New  Translation  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  with  Commentary  and  Notes  (1795). 

Mackonocliie,  Alexander  Heriot,  priest, 
was  born  at  Fareham  in  Hampshire,  11th  August 
1825,  the  son  of  a Scotch  East  Indian  colonel.  He 
was  privately  educated  at  Bath  and  Exeter,  studied 
awhile  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  1845  went 
up  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  In  1848  he  took 
a second-class  in  classics,  and  next  year  was 
ordained  to  a curacy  atWestbury,  removing  in  1852 
to  'Wantage,  and  in  1858  to  St  George’s-in-the-East. 

In  1862  he  became  the  first  vicar  of  St  Alban’s, 
Holborn — the  small  but  crowded  slum  where  for 
twenty  years  he  did  a great  work  that  lives  after 
him.  His  prosecution  (or  persecution)  by  the 
Church  Association  for  ritualistic  practices  com- 
menced in  1867  ; and  at  last  in  1882,  in  accordance 
with  the  dying  wish  of  Archbishop  Tait,  he  sought 
to  withdraw  from  further  conflict  by  resignation. 
He  accepted  the  charge  of  St  Peter’s,  London 
Docks  ; that,  too,  a twelvemonth  later  he  had  to 
resign.  His  health  broke  down  ; and  on  15th 
December  1887,  during  a visit  to  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll  at  Ballachulish,  he  lost  his  way  in  the 
IMamore  deer-forest,  and  was  found  two  days  later 
lying  dead  in  the  snow,  a deerhound  and  a Skye 
terrier  guarding  him.  He  rests  in  the  St  Alhan’s 
l)urial-ground  at  Woking.  See  his  Life  by  IMrs 
Towle  (1890). 

Maclaiirill,  Colin,  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Kilmodan,  Argyllshire,  in  1698.  He  graduated 
M.A.  at  Glasgow  in  1713,  and  four  years  later 
obtained  the  professorship  of  Mathematics  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  , 1719  he  visited 
London,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society'. 
Here  he  published  his  Geometria  Organica  (1719),  ^ 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  description  of  curves.  , 
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I He  afterwards  visited  France  as  tutor  to  Lord 
: Polwartli’s  son,  and  while  there  wrote  a disser- 
i tation  on  the  percussion  of  bodies,  which  gained 
I the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724 ; 
while  sixteen  years  later  he  divided  with  Euler 
and  Bernouilli  its  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Newton, 
assistant  to  James  Gregory,  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  soon 
after  succeeded  him  in  the  chair.  In  the  labour  of 
preparing  trenches  and  barricades  to  defend  Edin- 
burgh against  Prince  Charlie’s  army  he  took  too 
active  a share  for  his  health,  and  died  of  dropsy 
June  14,  1746.  Maclaurin’s  writings  gave  a strong 
impetus  to  the  study  of  mathematical  science  in 
Scotland.  His  Treatise  on  Fluxions  ( 1742),  written 
in  defence  of  Newton’s  discoveries  against  the 
i attack  of  Berkeley,  was  the  first  work  in  which  the 
. principles  of  fluxions  were  logically  arranged,  and 
i formed  a contribution  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  theory  of  the  tides  and  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  The  Treatise  on  Alqehra  (1748)  was  left 
incomplete,  as  was  also  the  Account  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries  (1748),  contain- 
ing explanations  of  all  Newton’s  discoveries,  the 
optical  ones  excepted.  Many  papers  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

niacle,  a term  employed  in  mineralogy  to  desig- 
nate what  are  also  called  twin  crystals,  which  are 
: crystals  united  according  to  some  precise  law,  yet 
not  having  their  faces  and  axes  parallel,  so  as  to 
render  the  one  a mere  continuation  of  the  othei'. 
In  some  macles  the  axes  are  parallel ; in  some,  they 
are  inclined  at  an  angle.  Crystallisation  in  macles 
is  very  characteristic  of  some  minerals.— 
is  also  the  name  of  the  variety  of  Andalusite 
(q.v.)  calleil  Chiastolite,  g silicate  of  alumina,  con- 
taining a little  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Made  has  heen  much  used  for  making  heads  for 
rosaries,  &c. 

McLennan,  John  Fergu.son,  a strikingly  orig- 
inal and  suggestive  writer  on  primitive  civilisa- 
tion, was  born  at  Inverness,  14th  October  1827. 
He  graduated  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  in 
1849,  and  then  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  he  left  in  1853  to  join  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1857.  But  he  cut  short  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  his  zeal  for  the  study 
of  the  usages  and  customs  of  early  civilisation. 
The  chief  fruit  of  his  labours  appeared  in  Primi- 
tive Marriage  (1865),  in  which  he  emphasises  the 
importance  of  the  matriarchal  theory  of  marriage 
amongst  savage  peoples,  and  in  papers  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  (1869-70)  on  totemism.  His 
book,  after  being  enlarged  and  the  argument 
strengthened  by  new  evidence,  was  issued  under 
1 the  new  title  of  Studies  in  Ancient  History  in  1876. 

: M'Lennan  further  defended  his  views  as  against 
‘ the  patriarchal  theory  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  The 
I Patriarchal  Theory,  left  incomplete  at  the  author’s 
death,  but  finished  and  edited  by  his  brother  Donald 
in  1885.  He  also  wrote  a Life  of  Thomas  Drum- 
mond (1867)  and  papers  on  ‘The  Levirate  and 
Polyandry’  ( 1877).  Draftsman  of  parliamentary  bills 
for  Scotland  in  1872-75,  he  died  16th  June  1881. 
A second  series  of  fa  Ancient  History,  edited 

by  his  widow  and  A.  Platt,  appeared  in  1896. 

Macleod.  Norman,  a divine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  eminent  for  his  pulpit  oratory,  his  writ- 
ings, and  liis  liberal  Christianity,  the  son  of  a 
parish  minister,  was  born  at  Campbeltown,  Ai'gyll- 
shire,  June  3,  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Campbel- 
town and  Campsie,  to  wbich  his  father  had  been 
translated,  attended  Glasgow  University,  and  enter- 
ing the  church  became  minister  of  Loudon,  in  Ayr- 
shire (1838-43);  of  Dalkeith  (1843-45);  and  of 


the  important  Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  from  July 
1851  till  his  death,  June  16,  1872.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1858,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Chaplains  in  Scotland,  the 
Queen  valuing  highly  his  sermons,  sympathy, 
and  advice.  An  utterance  of  his  on  the  Sabbath 
question  in  1865  startled  his  brethren  and  the 
public,  and  he  was  threatened  with  prosecution  ; 
but  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  In  1869  he  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  desig- 
nated Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Chaplain  of 
the  Order  of  the  Tliistle.  In  1845  he  visited  Canada 
as  a church  deputy  ; he  was  in  Palestine  in  1864- 
65,  and  in  India  in  1867,  on ’mission  business  for 
the  Chiu’ch  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  powerful  addresses  he  ever  delivered  ■was  that 
on  missions  before  the  General  Assembly,  after  his 
return.  From  1850  to  1859  Macleod  edited  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine,  for  a year  the 
Christian  Guest  (1860),  and  from  1860  till  1872 
Good  Words,  to  which  he  contributed  tales,  essays, 
verses,  sermons,  most  of  which  were  reprinted  in 
book-form.  Full  of  healthy  life  and  human  syni- 
])athy  himself,  his  writings  show  shrewd  observation, 
lively  descrij)tion,  and  good-humour  ; his  tales  are 
lacking  on  the  constructive  side.  He  possessed  a 
large,  simple,  childlike  nature,  full  of  tenderness, 
and  was  broad  and  catholic  in  his  sympathies,  which 
bound  him  to  humanity  at  many  points.  He  pub- 
lished The  Earnest  Student  (1854),  Deborah  (1857), 
Daily  Meditations  (\%&\),  The  Gold  Thread  {\%Q\  ), 
The  Old  Lieutenant  (1862),  Parish  Papers  (1862), 
Wee  Davie  (1864),  Simple  Truth  (1866),  Eastward 
(1866),  Reminiscences  of  a Highland  Parish  (his 
grandfather’s  parish  of  Morven,  1867),  The  Starling 
( 1867 ),  Peeps  at  the  Far  East  ( 1871 ).  See  Memoir 
(1876)  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  and  articles 
by  Strahan  [Contemporary  Review,  July  1872)  and 
Dean  Stanley  [Good  Woi-ds,  1872). 

Maclise,  Daniel,  painter,  the  son  of  a High- 
land soldier  named  M'Leish,  was  born  at  Cork  in 
January  1806  (not  1811)  and  baptised  2d  February, 
entered  the  school  of  the  Royal  Aeademjq  London, 
in  1828,  soon  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  in  1833 
made  himself  famous  by  his  ‘All-Hallow  Eve.' 
His  later  pictures  are  many  of  them  faniili.ar  by 
engraving — such  as  ‘The  Banquet  Scene  in  Mac- 
beth’ and  ‘Scene  from  Twelfth  Night’  (1840), 
‘Play  Scene  in  Hamlet’  (1842),  and  his  design 
of  ‘ Shakespeare’s  Seven  Ages  ’ ( 1848),  ‘ The  Gross 
of  Green  Spectacles’  (1850),  ‘Caxton’s  Printing- 
office  ’ ( 1851 ).  The  frescoes — each  45  feet  long  and 
12  feet  high — in  tlic  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  depicting  ‘ The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  on  the  Evening  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ’ 
and  ‘The  Death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,’  were 
admitted  to  be  tlie  finest  mural  paintings  hitherto 
executed  in  Britain.  Numerous  good  engravings  of 
them  are  current.  The  most  noteworthy  pictures 
exhibited  by  Maclise,  after  the  completion  of  these 
great  works,  were  ‘Othello,’  ‘Desdemona,’  and 
‘Ophelia’  (1867),  ‘Tlie  Sleep  of  Duncan’  and 
‘Madeline  after  Prayer’  (1868),  ‘King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid’  (1869),  ‘The  Earls  of  Des- 
mond and  Ormond,’  posthumously  exhibited  in 
1870,  in  which  year  he  died  on  ist  April.  The 
sketches  by  him  of  his  contemporaries,  published 
in  Fraser’s  Magazine  during  1830-38,  were  repub- 
lished in  1874  and  1883.  See  the  Memoir  by 
O’Driscoll  ( 1871 ). 

niacmalioii,  Marie  Edme  Patrice  Maurice 
DE,  Duke  of  Magenta,  marshal  of  France,  de- 
scended from  an  Irish  Jacobite  family,  was  born  at 
Sully,  near  Autun,  13th  June  1808.  Entering 
the  army,  he  saw  much  active  service  in  Algeria, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Constantine  (1837),  commanded  tlie 
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division  that  stormed  the  Malakoff  at  Sebastopol 
in  1855,  and  took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Kabyles  in  Algeria  (1857-58)  and  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  winning  a marshal’s 
baton  and  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Magenta  for  the 
decisive  part  be  took  in  the  battle  of  that  name. 
He  was  nominated  governor-general  of  Algeria  in 
1864.  In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  he 
had  command  of  the  fust  army  corps,  but  was 
defeated  at  Worth,  and  wounded  and  captured  at 
Sedan.  On  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  Versailles,  with  which  he 
supjrressed  the  Commune.  In  1873  he  w'as  elected 
president  of  the  republic  for  a period  of  seven  years, 
with  some  hope  that  the  restoration  through  him 
of  the  Bourbons  might  be  .secured.  For  his  sym- 
pathies were,  and  contiiured  to  be,  conservative, 
and  at  times  reactionary,  and,  although  he  pur- 
sued no  aggressive  policy,  he  gradually  became 
estranged  from  the  Rej)ublicans.  Rather  than 
dismiss  some  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms  he  pre- 
ferred to  resign,  30th  January  1879.  He  afterwards 
lived  in  retirement,  and  died  17th  October  1893. 

Hlaciitillail,  Daniel,  Avas  the  son  of  a small 
farmer,  and  was  born  at  Upper  Corrie,  Arran,  13th 
September  1813.  His  brother  Alexander  was  born 
at  Irvine,  3d  October  1818,  survived  Daniel  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  died  ilbth  January  1896. 
After  serving  a seven  years’ apprenticeship  (1824-31 ) 
under  a bookseller  at  Irvine,  Daniel  went  to  Glas- 
gOAV  in  1831  ; was  engaged  with  Johnson,  Cam- 
bridge ( 1833-37 ),  and  with  Seeley,London  ( 1837-43). 
He  was  joined  by  his  younger  brother  Ale.xander, 
who  had  been  keeping  a school  at  Nitshill,  near 
Paisley,  and  a small  shop  in  Aldersgate  Street  in 
London  was  opened  under  his  charge  in  1843. 
Partly  through  the  kindly  interest  of  Archdeacon 
Hare  the  business  of  Air  Newby,  Cambridge,  was 
taken  over  by  the  brothers  in  the  same  year,  and 
Mr  Stevenson’s  business  there  was  acquired  for 
£6000  in  1845,  with  the  assistance  of  fresh  partners. 
As  the  brothers  showed  insight  and  knowledge  of 
books  their  business  grew  ra[)idly,  and  by  1856 
success  was  secured.  The  books  that  helped  the 
young  (inn  most  largely  were  the  Avorks  of  Kingsley, 
Maurice,  and  the  educational  and  university 
volumes.  Daniel  died  27th  June  1857.  He  had  a 
high  ideal  of  the  bookselling  business  : ‘ As  truly 
as  God  is,  Ave  are  his  ministers  and  help  to  minister 
to  the  AA^ell-being  of  the  souls  of  men.  ’ Alexander 
Macmillan  (1818-96)  Avas  appointed  publisher  to 
Oxford  University  in  1863,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  business  A\'as  removed  to  London.  Macmillan' s 
Magazine,  first  appeared  in  1859,  and  noAv  the  cata- 
logue of  the  firm  embraces  Avorks  by  the  most 
eminent  names  of  the  day  in  all  departments  of 
literature.  See  the  Life  hy  T.  Hughes  (1882). 
Alacinillanites.  See  Cameeonian.s. 

MScon  [Mutisco  of  Cresar),  the  capital  of  the 
French  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saone,  41  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Lyons.  A 
dull,  modernised  place,  it  has  a tAvelve-arch  bridge, 
AAuth  a vieAV  of  Mont  Blanc  ; a fragment  of  an  old 
cathedral,  demolished  at  the  Revolution ; the  fine 
Romanesque  church  of  St  Pierre  (rebuilt  1866); 
and  a statue  of  Lamartine,  avIio  Avas  born  here.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  Avines  knoAvn  as 
Macon,  like  but  lighter  than  Burgundy,  as  Avell  as 
in  corn,  cattle,  &c. , and  has  manufactures  of 
Avatches,  brass,  faience,  <!tc.  Pop.  (1872)  16,614; 
(1891)  18,497. 

Hlacoil,  capital  of  Bibb  county,  Georgia,  on  the 
Ocmulgee,  stands  among  forest-clad  hills,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  103  miles  SSE.  of  Atlanta,  on 
six  lines  of  raihvay.  It  is  the  seat  of  Mercer 
University  (Baptist),  a Roman  Catholic  college, 
a Wesleyan  girls’  school,  and  air  academy  for  the 


blind  ; has  several  foundries,  flour  and  lumber 
mills,  cotton-factories,  &c.,  and  ships  large  quanti- 
ties of  cotton.  Pop.  (1880)  12,749;  (1890)  22,746. 

Alacphersoil,  James,  notorious  as  the  ‘ trans- 
lator’ of  the  Ossianic  poems,  AA^as  born  in  1738  at 
Ruthven,  in  Inverness-shire.  After  finishing  his 
studies  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  he  became  a 
schoolmaster  in  his  native  A-illage,  published  a poem 
entitled  the  Highlander  in  1758^,  contributed  aboixt 
the  same  time  verses  to  the  Scots  Magazine,  and 
in  the  folloAving  year,  having  met  Avith  ‘Jupiter’ 
Carlyle  and  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas, 
he  shoAved  them  some  fragments  of  Gaelic  A erse, 
Avith  ‘ translations  ’ of  the  same.  These  ( sixteen  in 
number)  appeared  in  1760,  and  excited  so  much 
interest  that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edin- 
burgh subscribed  money  to  send  Alacpherson  on 
a tour  through  the  Highlands  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  more  of  the  same.  The  quest  Avas 
successful,  but  the  unsatisfactory  statements  of 
Maepherson  about  his  originals  and  the  place 
Avhere  he  made  his  discoveries  excited  grarm  and 
Avell-grounded  suspicions.  Some  MSS.  undoubt- 
edly he  found,  but  Avhat  he  published  as  their 
contents  Avas  something  very  different  from  these. 
The  result  of  his  labours  AA^as  the  appearance 
at  London,  in  1762,  of  the  so-called  poems  of 
Ossian  (q.v. ),  under  the  title  of  Fingal,  an  Epic 
Poem,  in  Six  Boohs;  and  in  1763,  of  Temora,  an 
Epic  Poem,  in  Eight  Books.  A storm  of  contro- 
versy soon  arose  in  regard  to  their  genuineness, 
Avhich  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  entirely 
subsided,  although  1;he  general  verdict  is  one  un- 
favourable to  Maepherson.  Dr  Johnson’s  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  imposture  so  inflamed  Mae- 
pherson that  he  threatened  personal  violence  to 
the  old  man,  Avho  replied  Avith  characteristic  fear- 
lessness : ‘ Any  violence  offered  me  I shall  do  nry 
best  to  repel ; and  Avhat  I cannot  do  for  myself, 
the  laAv  shall  do  for  me.  I hope  I shall  never  be 
deterred  from  detecting  AAdrat  I think  a cheat  by 
the  menaces  of  a ruffian.’  These  poems  AAmre,  hoAv- 
ever,  the  making  of  Maepherson  in  a Avorldly  point 
of  vieAv.  He  was  appointed  in  1764  surveyor- 
geireral  of  the  Floridas  Avith  a salary  for  life,  and 
in  1779  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot — a very  lucra- 
tive office  ; entered  parliament  in  the  folloAA'ing  j’ear 
as  member  for  Camelford,  sat  for  ten  years,  and 
then  retired  to  the  estate  of  Bellville  Avhich  he  had 
]irrrchased  in  Inverness-shire,  and  Avhere  he  died 
Februarv  17,  1796.  His  body  Avas  actually  in- 
terred at  his  OAvn  request  and  expense  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  Avrote  liistorical  compilations, 
ami  a Avretched  prose  translation  of  the  Ihad.  See 
his  Ufc  and  Letters  by  Bailey  Saunders  (1894). 

Macquarie,  a tributary  of  the  Darling  (q.v.),  a 
l iver  and  a port  of  Tasmania,  a jiort  in  NeAv  South 
Wales,  and  a small  island  in  the  South  Pacific  ; 
from  General  Lachlan  jMacquarie,  governor  of  NeAV 
South  ^yales  from  1809  to  1821. 

Macrauclienia  (Gr.,  ‘long-necked’),  ageirus 
of  Sorrtlr  Arrrericarr  fossil  herbivorous  animals, 
forming  a connecting-link  betAveen  the  Palreo- 
theriunr  (q.v.)  and  the  camel  family.  In  form 
they  nearly  resembled  the  llama,  but  Avere  as  large 
as  a hippopotamus. 

Macready,  Willi.vm  Ch.-arles,  actor,  AA-as  the- 
son  of  'William  McCready  (so  he  spelt  his  name), 
actor  and  provirreial  manager.  His  mother,  Avhose 
maiden  rrame  Avas  Birch,  Avas  an  actress.  M’hile 
the  elder  Macready  Avas  frrlfilling  air  engagement 
at  Covent  Garden,  'William  Charles  Avas  born  in 
Mary  Street,  Euston  Road,  on  3d  March  1793.  In 
1795  his  father  became  manager  of  the  Birming- 
ham Theatre,  and  Macready  Avas  sent  to  Rugby, 
Avhere  he  entered  in  1803.  He  Avas  intended: 
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for  the  bar ; but  his  father’s  managerial  specula- 
tions proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  forced  to  adopt 
the  stage  as  his  profession.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Birmingham  on  7th  June  1810, 
playing  Romeo,  and  for  six  years  remained  in  the 
provinces..  On  16th  September  1816  he  made  his 
London  d6but,  playing  Orestes  (Distrest  Mother) 
at  Covent  Garcfen.  His  reception  by  the  critics 
and  public  was  friendly  ; but  he  was  for  a long 
time  very  unfortunate  in  being  cast  for  unsympa- 
thetic parts,  one  of  the  few  exceptions  being  Rob 
Roy,  in  which  he  made  a great  hit,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  original  actor  in  London.  For  many 
years  he  fought  a fairly  equal  fight  against  Kean, 
Young,  and  Charles  Kemble;  but  it  was  not  till 
1837  that  he  really  took  his  position  as  leading 
English  actor.  On  30th  September  1837  he  in- 
augurated his  famous  Covent  Garden  management, 
during  which  he  did  much  good  service  to  the 
English  stage.  Surrounded  by  such  players  as 
Miss  Faucit,  Samuel  Phelps,  James  Anderson,  Mr 
and  Miss  Vandenhoff,  Miss  Priscilla  Horton,  and 
Mrs  Warner,  he  produced  Shakespeare’s  plays  in 
worthy  fashion,  and  did  much  to  elevate  and 
reform  the  theatre.  For  two  seasons  he  managed 
Covent  Garden,  but  abruptl.y  gave  it  up ; then, 
after  two  years’  interval,  took  Drury  Lane,  which 
he  managed  from  December  1841  to  June  1843. 
After  tliis  time  he  never  settled  in  London,  but 
played  in  the  provinces,  in  Paris,  and  in  America. 
His  last  visit  to  the  United  States  was  marked  by 
the  terrible  riots  which  arose  out  of  the  ill-feeling 
borne  by  the  American  actor  Forrest  to  Macready. 
A riotous  mob  trying  to  break  into  the  Astor  Place 
Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  maltreating  Macready 
was  fired  upon  by  the  military,  and  some  twenty 
lives  were  lost  ( 10th  May  1849 ).  On  26th  February 
1851  Macready  took  his  farewell  of  the  stage,  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  his  great  part  of  Macbeth,  and 
assed  his  remaining  years  in  placid  retirement  at 
herborne,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Cheltenham,  where 
he  died  on  27th  April  1873.  As  an  actor  Macready 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  dignity  of  the  Kembles 
with  the  naturalness  of  Kean.  If  not  of  the  first 
rank,  he  was  yet  an  actor  of  great  power,  and 
specially  distinguished  himself  in  Macbeth,  Lear, 
lago.  King  John,  Cassius,  and  Henry  IV.  In 
Virginius,  Werner,  Richelieu,  and  Claude  Melnotte 
he  was  also  greatly  successful. 

See  Macready’s  Beminiscences  and  Diaries  (1875); 
Lady  Pollock’s  Macready  as  I knew  Him  ( 2d  ed.  1885 ) ; 
and  a memoir  by  William  Archer  ( ‘ Eminent  Actors  ’ 
series,  1890). 

Macrobiiis,  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  a Latin 
grammarian  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century.  He  appears  to  have  been  by  birth 
a Greek,  but  literally  nothing  whatever  is  known 
of  his  life,  not  even  whether  he  was  a Christian  or 
a pagan.  Two  of  his  woiks  are  extant — a com- 
mentary on  Cicero’s  Somnium  Scipio7iis,  and  Satur- 
naliorum  Conviviorum  Lihri  Septem,  a series  of 
historical,  mythological,  antiquarian,  and  critical 
dialogues  at  third  hand.  There  are  editions  by 
Jan  ( 1848-52 ) and  Eyssenharilt  (2d  ed.  1893),  and 
studies  by  Linke  ( 1880)  and  Wissowa  ( 1880). 

niacrucosiii.  See  Microcosm,  Paracelsus. 

niacroom,  a market-town  of  Ireland,  on  the 
Sullane,  24  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Cork.  Pop.  3099. 
Near  Macroom  is  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ban  try,  con- 
structed out  of  an  old  castle  of  King  John’s  time. 

Mactra,  a genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  with 
somewhat  triangular  equal-valved  shells.  They 
are  active  animals,  ploughing  their  way  through 
the  sand  either  on  the  snore  or  at  slight  depths, 
and  are  able  like  cockles  to  take  considerable  leaps. 
Two  common  North  American  species,  M.  soli- 
dissmia  and  M.  ovalis,  known  as  Iien-clams,  surf- 


clams,  &c.,  are  sometimes  eaten,  while  some  small 


British  species — e.g.  M.  suhtruncata — are  said  to 
be  gathered  for  feeding  pigs. 

MacWliirter,  John,  artist,  was  born  in  1839 
near  Edinburgh.  Apprenticed  early  to  a bookseller 
and  publisher,  he  ran  away  in  disgust,  and  com- 
menced his  artist  life.  His  early  studies  of  wild- 
flowers  at  home  and  abroad  were  selected  by 
Ruskin  as  examples  for  his  Oxford  class.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
in  1879  A.R.A.,  and  in  1893  R.A,  He  excels  in 
depicting  Highland  scenery,  but  one  of  his 
most  admired  works  is  a view  of  Constantin- 
ople and  the  Golden  Horn  (1889).  As  favourites 
among  his  numerous  pictures  may  be  mentioned 
‘ The  Vanguard,’  ‘The  Lady  of  the  Woods,’  ‘The 
Three  Graces,’  and  ‘ Out  in  the  Cold.’ 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the 
world,  is  situated  to  the  SE.  of  Africa,  and  is  about 
four  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  It  is  in 
12°2' — 25°35'S.  lat.  and 42° — 5]°40'E.  long. ; length, 
978  miles  ; greatest  breadth,  350  miles  ; area,  about 
230,000  sq.  m.  Although  frequently  visited  by 
Europeans  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Madagascar  is  yet  but  inqjerfectly  explored.  The 
coasts  were  carefully  sur^■eyed  by  Captain  W.  F. 
W.  Owen,  R.N.,  1823-25;  but  until  lately  there 
has  been  a great  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  geography  of  the  interior.  Much  light  has, 
however,  been  thrown  u])on  this  by  a distinguished 
French  savant,  M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  who,  between 
1865  and  1870  explored  the  island  and  crossed  it 
in  several  directions.  Since  then  numerous  jour- 
neys have  been  made  by  members  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  other  missions  at  work  in 
the  country ; and  the  information  thus  obtained 
was  embodied  in  a large  map  of  Madagascar  pre- 
pared in  1879  by  Rev.  Dr  Mullens.  A later  map, 
brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  island,  was  issued  in  1889  by  Pfere  Roblet,  S.  J. 

Madagascar  consists,  as  regards  its  physical  geo- 
graphy, of  two  great  divisions — viz.  ( 1 ) an  elevated 
interior  region,  raised  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  (2)  a comparatively  level  country 
surrounding  the  high  land,  not  much  exceeding  600 
feet  in  altitude,  and  most  extensive  on  the  west 
and  south,  although  there  are  very  lofty  moun- 
tains extending  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  island.  The  first  of  these  is  composed  chiefly 
of  Pi'imary  (gneiss  and  other  crystalline)  rocks, 
with  enormous  quantities  of  red  clay-like  earth, 
consisting  of  decomposed  gneiss.  It  is  a mountain- 
ous region,  there  being  very  little  level  ground 
except  in  the  river-valleys,  and  some  extensive  and 
fertile  rice-plains,  the  dried-up  beds  of  ancient 
lakes.  This  inteiior  highland  comprises  nearly  half 
the  total  area  of  the  island,  and,  although  central, 
lies  more  to  the  north  and  east,  the  watershed  run- 
ning down  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast.  From  this  upper  region 
rises  the  highest  mountain-mas.s,  that  of  Ankaratra, 
probably  an  ancient  volcano,  whose  summits  are 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  lower 
region  of  Madagascar  is  fertile  and  well  wooded, 
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especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  though 
a large  distriet  in  the  south  is  barren.  The  western 
side  appears  to  consist  of  secondary  strata  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  periods,  and  here  the 
extensive  plains  are  broken  up  by  three  prominent 
lines  of  mountain  running  north  and  south.  From 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west  and  north  a 
probably  almost  continuous  series  of  extinct  vol- 
canic craters  has  been  traced.  These  are  very 
numerous  near  Lake  Itasy  ( 19°  S.  lat.  and  47°  E. 
long.),  and  also  in  the  Bfetkfo  district,  about  60 
miles  farther  south.  There  are  hot  springs  in  many 
parts  of  the  island.  The  chief  rivers  flow  west  and 
north-west,  and  there  are  many  fine  bays  and 
harbours  on  the  north-west  coast.  The  largest  lake 
is  the  Alaotra  in  the  Antsihilnaka  province,  and  a 
remarkable  chain  of  lagoons  extends  for  about  300 
miles  along  the  east  coast,  south  of  Tamatave, 
needing  only  about  29  miles  of  canal  to  connect 
them  all  into  a continuous  waterway. 

All  round  the  island  is  a nearly  unbroken  belt 
of  dense  forest,  varying  from  10  to  40  miles  across, 
and  most  largely  developed  in  the  north-east.  The 
flora  of  Madagascar  is,  therefore,  very  rich  and 
varied,  and  contains  large  numbers  of  trees  pro- 
ducing valuable  timber,  concessions  for  working 
which  have  lately  been  granted  to  several  European 
companies.  The  flora  is  divided  by  Rev.  R.  Baron, 
F.L.S.,  into  three  regions,  the  eastern,  central,  and 
western,  the  central  region  including  the  elevated 
interior  plateaus.  Amongst  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  vegetation  are  the  Traveller’s  Tree  (Rave- 
nala  madagasccmensis),  the  Rofia  Palm  (Raphia 
ruffia),  the  Lace-leaf  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis),  the 
Beef- wood  Tree  (Casuarina  equisetifolia),  several 
species  of  pandanus  and  bamboo,  and  numerous 
peculiar  orchids  and  ferns.  Three-fourths  of  the 
species  and  one-sixth  of  the  genera  of  the  plants 
are  endemic  to  Madagascar,  showing  (besides  other 
facts  to  the  same  effect ) that  the  island  is  of  very 
great  antiquity.  About  4100  indigenous  species 
are  now  known  in  Madagascar,  and  there  is  one 
natural  order,  Chlfenaceee,  with  twenty-four  species, 
confined  to  the  island. 

The  fauna  of  Madagascar  contains  several  excep- 
tional and  ancient  forms  of  life,  comprising  many 
species  and  even  genera  known  nowhere  else  ; but, 
considering  its  proximity  to  Africa,  the  country  is 
markedly  deficient  in  the  larger  carnivora  and  in 
ungulate  animals.  It  is  specially  the  home  of  the 
Lemuridie,  there  being  about  thirty  species  of  this 
family  of  (^uadrumana,  including  the  very  curious 
Aye-aye  (q.v.,  Cheiromys  madagascm'iensis).  It  is 
also  the  cliief  habitat  of  the  chamjeleons,  and 
especially  of  those  species  with  curious  processes  on 
the  head,  about  half  of  all  the  known  species  in 
the  world  being  found  in  the  island.  About  240 
species  of  birds  are  found  in  Madagascar,  and  of 
the  150  land-birds  35  genera  and  129  species  are 
peculiar  to  it,  many  of  them  being  unlike  any  other 
living  forms  and  of  remote  affinities.  The  remains, 
in  a sub-fossil  state,  of  an  immense  struthious 
bird  {Mpyornis  maximus),  as  well  as  of  some 
smaller  allied  species,  have  been  found  in  several 
places  on  the  southern  coast,  together  with  its 
eggs,  the  largest  known  (12|  in.  x 9|:  in.).  Fossil 
remains  of  gigantic  tortoises  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  of  an  extinct  hippopotamus, 
but  smaller  than  that  now  living  in  Africa. 

The  Malagasy  people  appear  to  be  mainly 
derived  from  the  Malayo-Polynesian  stock,  with 
which  they  have  numerous  affinities ; and  they 
have  numerous  points  of  connection  with  the 
Melanesian  tribes,  from  which  the  darker  element 
in  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  is  probably 
derived.  There  is  also  an  admixture  of  African 
blood,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  ; 
and  there  is  an  Arab  element  both  on  the  north- 
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west  and  south-east  coasts.  It  is  further  believed 
that  there  are  traces  of  an  aboriginal  race  called 
Vazimba,  who  appear  to  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  central  provinces  by  the  Hova,  and  wdiose 
descendants  are  still  found  in  one  part  of  the  west 
eoast.  Accounts  are  also  given  of  a tribe  of  pemjle 
who  live  in  the  woods,  ehiefly  on  the  trees.  The 
Hova,  the  most  advanced,  civilised,  and  intelligent 
Malagasy  tribe,  inhabiting  the  central  province  of 
Imferina,  and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  dominant  race,  are  probably  the  latest  im- 
migrants and  the  purest  Malayan  in  origin.  Other 
important  tribes  are  the  Betsil6o  (southern  central), 
Bara  (still  farther  south),  Tanala  (south-east 
forest),  Betsimisiiraka  (east  coast),  Sihiinaka 
( north-east  central ),  and  Skkaliiva  ( along  the  entire 
west  coast).  The  eastern  and  western  coast  tribes 
have  numerous  subdivisions.  All  the  coast  peoples 
appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  each  other  in 
language ; but,  although  there  are  many  dialectic 
differences,  the  language  of  the  whole  country  is 
substantial^^'  one,  and  is  evidently  nearly  allied  to 
those  of  the  Malayan  and  Melanesian  islands.  .The 
population  of  Madagascar  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  2,500,000  to  5,000,000 ; probably  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  figures. 

The  Malagasy,  not  having  had  their  language 
reduced  to  a written  form  until  the  early  part  of  the- 
19th  century,  have  no  ancient  literature  ; but  their 
numerous  proverbs,  songs,  fables,  and  folk-tales, 
and  their  oratorical  abilities,  as  well  as  the  copious- 
ness of  their  language,  give  ample  proof  of  their 
intellectual  acuteness.  In  their  heathen  state  they 
are  very  immoral  and  untruthful,  and  cruel  in  war; 
but  they  are  also  courageous,  affectionate,  and  firm 
in  friendship,  kind  to  their  children  and  their  aged 
and  sick  relatives,  obedient  to  the  law  and  loyal, 
very  courteous  and  polite,  and  most  hospitable. 
While  retaining  some  traditions  of  a Supreme 
Being,  they  practised  (and,  except  in  the  more 
enlightened  parts  of  the  central  provinces,  still 
practise)  a kind  of  fetichism,  together  with  divina- 
tion, curious  ordeals,  and  ancestor-worship. 

The  capital,  Antananarivo,  is  situated  centrally 
in  the  island,  but  nearer  the  eastern  side.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  100,000,  and  contains  many 
large  and  handsome  buildings,  including  the  royal 
palaces,  residences  of  the  prime-minister  and  chief 
nobles,  four  stone  memorial  churches,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  brick  belonging  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals,  several  colleges  and  high  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  an  observatory,  court  of 
justice,  mission  printing-presses,  &c.  The  chief 
ports  are  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Mojanga, 
on  the  north-west.  Ambbhimanga  in  Imerina,  and 
Fianbrantsba  in  Betsileo,  are  important  places  in 
the  interior. 

The  principal  exports  (£165,000  per  annum)  of 
Madagascar  are  cattle,  hides,  gum-copal,  india- 
rubber,  rafia  bast,  and  rice,  and,  more  recently,  ebony 
and  other  valuable  woods ; coffee,  sugar,  and  vanilla 
are  also  being  cultivated  by  Creole  settlers.  The 
chief  imports  (£162,000  per  annum)  are  cotton 
goods,  ironmongery,  crockery,  and  rum.  The 
principal  trade  is  from  the  eastern  ports  to 
Mauritius  and  Reunion,  and  there  is  also  now  an 
increasing  trade  from  the  western  side  of  the  island 
with  the  South  African  colonies.  The  soil  of  the 
coast  plains,  especially  of  the  eastern  side,  is  fertile, 
and  could  supply  large  quantities  of  all  tropical 
productions.  Iron  is  abundant,  especially  as  mag- 
netite, and  also  as  htematite  and  ironstone,  and 
the  Malagasy  are  skilful  in  the  smelting  and  work- 
ing of  this  as  well  as  other  metals.  Copper  appar- 
ently exists  in  great  quantity  in  certain  districts, 
and  there  also  tin  is  said  to  be  found.  Galena  is 
found  abundantly  near  Mount  Ankaratra,  and  from. 
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this  lead  for  bullets  is  obtained,  and  silver  is  being 
extracted  from  it.  Gold  of  excellent  quality  has 
recently  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  interior, 
and  is  now  being  worked  by  foreign  capitalists  as 
well  as  by  the  native  government.  Sulphur  occurs 
in  beds  near  some  of  the  extinct  volcanoes.  There 
are  as  yet  no  roads  or  wheeled  vehicles  in  Mada- 
gascar, so  that  the  country  is  in  some  respects  very 
backward,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  manual 
skill  among  the  people,  who  excel  in  weaving,  in 
straw-work,  and  in  carpentry,  as  well  as  in  the 
working  of  gold  and  silver. 

Madagascar  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  geo- 
graphers Ptolemy,  Arrian,  and  Marcian  under  the 
name  oi  Men uthias  ; and  the  Arabian  geographer 
Edrisl  ajjparently  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
Chczbezat.  The  island  was  certainly  known  to  and 
visited  by  Arab  merchants  at  least  <a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  settlements  were  formed  by  them,  as  well 
as  by  Indian  traders,  in  very  early  times ; indeed  the 
Arabs  have  left  indelible  traces  of  their  influence 
upon  the  language,  civilisation,  and  superstitions  of 
the  Malagasy.  Madagascar  is  first  mentioned  under 
its  present  name  by  Marco  Polo  as  Madeigascar 
•or  Magastar ; but  the  first  European  who  saw  the 
island  appears  to  have  been  the  Portuguese  Fernam 
Soares  in  1506.  To  the  Portuguese,  accordingly, 
was  owing  the  name  by  which  Madagascar  was 
long  known  in  European  maps.  Sad  Lourengo,  but 
they  made  no  permanent  colony  there.  The  Dutch 
formed  settlements  for  a short  time  ; and  the  Erench 
made  persistent  efforts  for  nearly  two  centuries 
to  maintain  military  posts  on  the  east  coast,  but 
without  any  permanent  success.  But  they  still 
retain  the  little  island  of  Ste  Marie  (east  coast)  ; 
in  1840  they  obtained  the  island  of  Nbsibe  (north- 
west coast) ; and  in  1883  they  went  to  war  with 
the  Malagasy  on  various  pretexts,  hostilities  being 
carried  on  in  a desultory  fashion  for  about  two  anti 
a half  years.  Eventually  a treaty  was  concluded 
by  which  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez,  at  the  extreme 
north  of  Madagascar,  was  ceded  to  Prance,  together 
with  the  right  to  place  a Resident  and  other  officers 
at  the  capital,  and  other  officials  at  various  ports 
and  other  places.  In  1890  the  English  govern- 
ment formally  acknowledged  the  Preach  protec- 
torate of  Madagascar,  but  this  has  never  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Malagasy  government,  and  will 
probably  not  be  acknowledged  by  them. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Madagascar 
Avas  divided  into  a number  of  independent  chief- 
taincies ; about  that  time,  however,  the  warlike 
Sakalava  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Avestern 
half  of  the  island,  as  Avell  as  of  several  interior  pro- 
vinces. But  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  the 
Hova,  led  by  tAvo  energetic  chiefs,  lamboasalama, 
afterwards  known  as  Andrianimpbinimerina,  and 
his  son  Radama  I.,  threAv  off'  the  Sakalbva  yoke, 
and,  Avith  the  aid  of  English  arms  and  discipline, 
made  themselves  virtually  kings  of  Madagascar. 
They  conquered  the  eastern,  north-Avestern,  and 
central  provinces ; but  the  Hova  authority  is  still 
only  nominal  in  some  parts  of  the  island.  (In  1889, 
hoAvever,  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  south-Avest 
Avere  brought  into  submission.)  Radama  abolished 
the  export  slave-trade,  and  gave  encouragement  to 
English  missionaries,  Avho  commenced  Avork  at 
his  capital  in  1820.  They  reduced  the  language  to 
Avriting,  gave  the  people  the  beginnings  of  a litera- 
ture, formed  numerous  schools,  founded  Christian 
churches,  and  introduced  many  of  the  arts  of 
civilised  life.  But  the  accession  of  Queen  Rana- 
valona  I.  in  1828  gradually  led  to  repressive 
measures  : the  missionaries  Avere  obliged  to  leave 
in  1836,  and  a severe  persecution  of  the  native 
Christians  ensued,  in  Avhich  numbers  perished. 
Europeans  generally  Avere  also  for  some  time  ex- 
cluded from  the  island.  The  queen’s  decease  in 


1861  put  an  end  to  this  period  of  terror,  and  Mada- 
gascar Avas  reopened  to  Europeans  at  the  accession 
of  her  son  Radama  II.  OAving  to  the  young  king’s 
follies  and  to  intrigues  Avith  the  Prench  he  Avas 
put  to  death  in  1863,  and  his  Avife  Rasoherina 
placed  on  the  throne.  During  her  reign  (1863-68) 
steady  advances  Avere  made,  and  treaties  of  com- 
merce concluded  Avith  England,  Prance,  and  Amer- 
ica. Queen  Rhnavalona  II.,  Avho  succeeded,  ami  her 
husband,  the  prime-minister,  identified  themselves 
Avith  Cliristianity,  Avhich  Avas  becoming  an  import- 
ant poAver  in  the  country.  The  queen  and  her  hus- 
band and  many  of  the  nobles  Avere  baptised;  and 
tlie  burning  of  the  royal  idols  in  the  folloAving 
year  (1869)  caused  almo.st  the  Avhole  population  of 
tlie  central  provinces  of  Imerina  and  Betsileo  to 
p>it  themselves  under  instruction.  Since  that  time 
about  1600  Protestant  Christian  congregations  have 
been  formed,  together  Avith  about  1300  schools,  Avith 

100.000  scholars,  and  280,000  adherents.  (It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  statistics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  ; probably  their  numbers 
amount  to  about  a fifth  or  sixth  of  the  above,  Avhile 
of  the  preceding  figures  about  five-sixths  belong 
to  the  united  missions  of  the  London  ^lissionary 
Society  and  the  Priends,  the  others  to  the  Nor- 
Avegian  Ijutheran  and  the  English  Episcopal  mis- 
sions. ) SeA  eral  colleges  and  training  institutions, 
as  Avell  as  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  have  been 
established  ; and  the  mission  presses  issue  about 

220.000  copies  annually  of  A’arious  juiblications. 

In  1879  all  the  African  slaves  in  the  country  Avere 
set  free.  Queen  RanaAalona  III.,  born  in  1862, 
succeeded  in  1883.  After  the  accession  of  Rhnavh- 
lona  III.  in  1883,  the  Prench  pressed  claims  to  a 
protectorate,  Avhicli  after  the  occupation  of  Tama- 
tave  Avere  in  1885  conceded.  Difficulties  led  finally 
to  the  Prench  expedition  in  1895,  Avhich,  after  fear- 
ful losses  from  fever  and  imperfect  commissariat, 
forced  its  Avay  to  Antananarivo,  Avith  almost  no 
resistance  from  the  Hovas.  The  Prench  protectorate 
and  Prance’s  right  to  military  occupation  Avere  fully 
acknoAvledged.  But  the  Piench  failed  to  acquire 
full  control  over  the  isl.-uid,  and  in  1896  a military 
governor  superseded  the  civil  governor. 

See  Flacourt’s  HUtoire  de  Madat/ascar  (IGGl); 
History  of  Madagascar  (1838),  Three  Visits  to  Mada- 
gascar (1858),  and  The  Martyr  Church  (1870),  all  by  IV. 
Kllis  (q.v. );  the  present  Avriter’s  Madagascar  and  its 
People  (1870),  The  Great  African  Island  (1880),  and 
Madagascar  Bibliography  (1885);  Grandidier’s 
/ihysique,  naturcllc,  et  politique  de  Madagascar  (28  4to 
vols.,  187G  et  seq. ) ; Guide  de  I’lmmigrant  d Madagascar 
( 3 vols.  1900)  ; other  French  books  by  lllanchard  (1875), 
lioutier  ( 1895),  and  Catat  ( 189G) ; and  English  by  Oliver 
(188G),  Cousins  (1895),  Maude  (1895),  Knight  (1896). 

Mad-apple,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Apple  of  Sodom  (q.v.),  to  the  produce  of  the  Egg- 
plant (q.v.),  and  to  a kiml  of  Galls  (q.v.). 

niaddaloTli,  a city  of  Italy,  17  miles  by  rail  ; 
NNE.  of  Naples.  Pop.  17,072.  J 

Madden,  Sir  Frederick,  an  eminent  English  j 
antiquary,  born  in  Portsmouth  in  1801,  employed  I 
in  the  British  Museum  first  as  assistant-keeper,  ! 
from  1837  as  keeper,  in  the  department  of  MSS.  j 
He  Avas  knighted  in  1832,  and  gazetted  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.  In  1866  he  ! 
retired  from  his  office  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  he  died  in  London,  8th  March  1873.  Madden 
edited  many  Avoi’ks  of  literary  or  historical  interest, 
including  Havelok  the  Dane  (1833),  William  and 
the  Werwolf  the  early  English  versions  of 

the  Gesta  Romanorum  (1838),  The  Wycliffite  Ver- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1850),  Layamon’s  Brut 
(1847),  and  the  Historia  Anglorum  of  MattheAV  , 
Paris,  for  the  Rolls  series  (1858).  As  an  editor  he 
shoAvs  a rare  combination  of  profound  scholarship 
and  temperate  caution.  His  original  Avritings  are 
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found  in  the  pages  of  the  Archceologia  and  Collec- 
tanea Topographica. 

Madder  (Ruhia),  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Rubiaceae.  The  species  are  found  in 
the  tropical  and  warmer  temperate  parts  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  from  early  times  till 
recently  were  important  for  the  colouring  matter  of 
their  roots,  especially  for  dyeing  Turkey-red.  The 
jnost  important  is  the  Common  Madder  or  Dyer’s 
Madder  (R.  tinctorum),  a native  probably  of  the 
south  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia.  It  is  a perennial, 
with  weak  stems  and  whorls  of  four  to  six  elliptic  or 
lanceolate  g'lossv  leaves,  the  stem  and  leaves  rough 
with  sharp  prickles,  small  greenish-yellow  flowers, 
and  black  fruit.  Munjeet,  or  Indian  Madder  (R. 
munjista  or  cordifolia],  ranks  next  to  it  in  import- 
ance. R.  peregrhia,  found  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  called  Wild  Madder,  is  very  similar 
to  R.  tinctorum.  Since  the  discovery  of  artificial 
Alizarin  (q.v.)  the  commercial  importance  of 
madder  has  rapidly  decreased  (see  Dyeing,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  138).  In  1875,  126,152  cwt.  were  imported 
into  Britain  (value  £410,993);  but  in  1888  (with 
munjeet,  garancine)  only  14,204  cwt.  (value 
£18,997). 

Mildeira,  the  largest  of  a small  group  of  islands 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it 
is  390  miles  distant,  in  32°  40'  N.  lat. , 17°  W.  long. 
It  lies  1164  miles  SW.  of  the  Lizard,  and  535  miles 
SW.  of  Lisbon,  and  is  within  four  days’  sail  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  six  of  Liverpool.  'The  other  islands 
of  the  group  are  Porto  Santo,  23  miles  to  the  NE. , 
with  a iiopulation  of  less  than  2000 ; here  Colum- 
bus lived  for  a time  before  he  touched  at  Funchal. 
The  Desertas,  11  miles  SE.,  are  three  uninhabited 
islands  consisting  of  Deserta  Grande,  Bugio,  and 
Ilheo  Chao.  Madeira  (Portuguese,  ‘timber,’  the 
island  having  once  been  well  wooded)  was  unin- 
habited ivhen  discovered  in  the  14th  century,  and 
was  first  settled  in  1419.  It  is  38  miles  long,  by 
12  to  15  wide,  and  along  witli  the  other  islands  of 
the  group  is  treated  as  an  integral  province  of 
Portugal,  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Cortes  at  Lisbon.  It  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  in  1801  for  a few  months,  and  again  from 
1807  to  1814.  Pop.  (1881)  132,223;  estimated 
( 1898 ) 140,000.  It  is  traversed  by  a mountain- 
chain  running  east  and  west,  with  deep  ravines 
between  the  lateral  ridges  thrown  oil',  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  ‘Grand  Cujral,’  Avith  a 
depth  of  more  than  2000  feet.  The  islands  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  are  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, rising  in  Pico  Ruivo  to  6059  feet,  in  Torres 
Peaks  to  6000,  Pico  Arrieiro  to  5895,  and  in  inany 
others  to  4000  and  5000  feet.  Slight  earthquakes 
occasionally  occur.  In  the  south  the  brooks  are 
dry  in  summer,  and  tlie  country  is  treeless  and 
arid  ; the  north  side  is  more  luxuriant  and  fertile, 
with  wider  areas  of  cultivated  ground  ; in  the  north- 
west are  undulating  grassy  plains.  T'he  coasts  are 
steep  and  precipitous,  the  only  harbour  being  that 
of  Funchal  (q.v.)  on  the  south  coast,  Avhich  is  little 
better  than  an  open  roadstead  where  passengers 
are  landed  in  boats.  The  Loo  rock  has,  however, 
been  joined  to  the  mainland  to  form  a breakwater, 
and  a pier  was  undertaken  in  1889. 

The  clouds,  which  are  attracted  by  the  moun- 
tains, yield  plenty  of  moisture,  and  the  climate  is 
remarkable  for  its  constancy,  though  probably  too 
relaxing  for  those  in  perfect  health,  and  accus- 
tomed to  a temperate  clinrate.  The  thermometer 
at  Funchal  shows  a mean  temperature  of  61°  F. 
At  the  coldest  season  the  thermometer  occasion- 
ally registers  a minimum  of  50°  F.  In  the  hottest 
days  of  summer  it  seldom  rises  above  80°,  while  90° 
is  exceptional.  The  prevailing  Avind  during  nine 
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months  of  the  year  is  north-east.  The  average 
rainfall  is  29  inches,  and  the  average  number  of 
days  on  Avhich  rain  falls  in  heavy  shoAvers  is  70, 
but  there  are  few  really  Avet  days.  The  tem- 
perate and  constant  Avarmth  of  its  climate  has 
made  it  a favourite  resort  for  invalids  affected  by 
pulmonary  disease.  The  only  land  reptile  is  the 
lizard,  and  Madeira  has  no  indigenous  mammalia, 
though  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  together 
Avith  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice,  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese.  The  fruits  and  grains  of 
Europe  are  cultivated  on  the  loAver  levels;  the 
products  include  Avheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  the 
potato,  oranges,  lemons,  guavas,  mangos,  figs,  and  i 
bananas.  Travellers  praise  the  golden  splendour  j 
of  the  Avide  expanses  of  ^orse  and  broom  in  bios-  j 
som,  and  of  the  marvdlous  masses  of  colour,  i 
pink,  mauve,  and  brick-dust  red  of  the  flora  of  the 
island.  There  are  betAveen  300  and  400  genera  of 
Avild  floAvering  plants,  and  717  siiecies ; more  tlian 
40  species  of  ferns,  and  100  of  moss. 

Wine  is  the  chief  export,  several  kinds  being 
produced  in  the  island.  That  known  in  Europe  as 
Madeira,  a A\'ine  of  strong  body  and  fine  bouquet, 
is  made  of  a mixture  of  black  and  Avhite  grapes. 
The  vines  Avere  nearly  exterminated  in  1852  and 
succeeding  years  by  oidium,  but  Avere  soon  re- 
planted ; and  oidium  and  the  phylloxera  have  since 
been  kept  in  check  by  sulphur,  so  that  only  one 
bad  vintage  has  been  recorded  in  tAventy-five  years. 
Sugar-canes  brought  from  Demerara  and  the  Canary 
Islands  are  flourishing. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  Portuguese, 
Moorish,  and  Negro  descent ; they  are  of  vigorous 
frame,  lively,  and  industrious,  economical  and 
simple  in  their  habits.  In  1888  there  Avere  4000 
emigrants  chiefly  to  the  Brazils.  A great  draAv- 
back  to  visitors  is  the  absence  of  roads ; the  only 
six  miles  of  macadamised  roadAvay  being  that 
betAveen  Funchal  and  Camara  do  Lobos,  a fish- 
ing-village of  about  6000  inhabitants.  Loads  are 
carried  on  the  head  by  nati\  es,  and  hammocks  and 
sledges  draAvn  by  bullocks  are  used  for  the  tracks, 
Avhile  small  sledges  assist  traAcllers  doAvn  the 
mountains  sometimes.  The  government  is  non- 
progressive, and  Roman  Catholicism  is  predomi- 
nant. At  Funchal  there  is  the  governor’s  palace, 
toAvn-hall,  opera-house,  cathedral,  English  church, 
and  Presbyterian  church  in  connection  Avith  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Lyceo  at  Funchal 
has  7 professors  paid  by  government. 

Articles  of  native  produce,  such  as  meat,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  are  cheap  ; but  all  imported  articles, 
owing  to  the  high  import  duty,  are  dear.  There 
is  a Aveekly  mail  and  cable  connection  from 
Funchal  with  Lisbon  and  Brazil.  The  imports  have 
an  annual  value  of  about  £200,000.  The  value 
of  the  exports,  mainly  wine,  reaches  some  years 
£185,000.  The  leading  imports  consist  of  coal, 
dry-goods,  maize,  Avheat,  and  petroleum.  The 
export  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  on  the  increase  ; 
and  as  irrigation  has  been  introduced  with  great 
advantage,  Madeira  promises  to  become  more  and 
more  the  market-garden  of  London.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  Avith  Great  Britain. 

See  works  by  White  (2d  ed.  1860),  Grabliam  (1869), 
Piazzi  Smyth  (1882),  Miss  Taylor  ( 1882 ),  Yate  Johnson 
(1885),  Brown  (1890),  C.  A.  Gordon  (1894),  and  articles 
in  Fraser’s  Mac/azine  (voL  xii.  1875)  and  Blackwood  (vol. 
cxliii.  1888). 

Madeira,  tlie  great  affluent  of  the  Amazons, 
has  its  origin  in  the  confluence  of  the  Mamore 
(q.v.)  and  Guapore  (q.v.),  at  about  12°  S.  lat., 
the  Beni  (q.v.)  joining  110  miles  loAver  doAvn.  The  \ 
river  then  flows  north-east  to  the  Amazons,  its  i 
drainage  basin  embracing  some  425,000  sq.  m.  I 
From  its  mouth  to  its  first  falls  the  distance  is  j 
578  miles ; above  this  point  navigation  is  broken 
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ty  a series  of  nineteen  falls,  rapids,  and  cataracts 
for  a distance  of  230  miles,  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  construct  a railway  to  pass  these,  and  so 
provide  an  outlet  by  the  Amazons  for  the  products 
of  Bolivia.  See  Keller-Leuzinger,  Vom  Amazonas 
und  Madeira  (1%!^  ; Eng.  trans.  1874). 

Ulctdliava  is  an  appellation  cf  the  Hindu  god 
Vishnu  (q.v.).  See  Sindia. 

Maclliava  Achdrya  ( ‘ Madhava  the  Acharya  ’ 
— i.e.  ‘spiritual  teacher’),  a Hindu  writer  of  the 
14th  century,  famed  for  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant works  relating  to  the  Vedic,  philosophical, 
legal,  and  grammatical  writings  of  the  ancient 
Hindus. 

Hladisoil,  ^ 1 ) the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  founded 
in  1836,  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  Lakes 
Mendota  and  Monona,  82  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee, 
at  the  junction  of  several  railways.  It  contains  the 
state  capitol,  university  ( founded  in  1849,  and  open 
to  both  sexes),  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  lias  manu- 
factures of  flour,  farming  implements,  macliineiy, 
&c.  Pop.  (1885)  12,064. — (2)  Capital  of  Jefler.son 
county,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  86  miles  by  rail 
SSE.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  flour-mills,  boiler  and 
engine  works,  steamboat-yards,  and  manufactories 
of  furniture  and  leather,  besides  large  pork-packing 
establishments.  Pop.  (1880)8945;  (1890)  8923. 

Hladison,  Jame.s,  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Port  Conway,  Virginia, 
March  16,  1751,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772, 
and  studied  law.  In  1776  he  was  a member  of  tlie 
Virginia  Convention,  and  took  a useful  part  in 
drawing  up  the  state  constitution.  His  life  from 
this  time  was  devoted  to  politics,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent,  accompilished,  and 
respected  of  American  statesmen.  In  1780  he  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  congress,  and  in  1784  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  recognition  of  the 
right  to  religious  liberty.  But  at  tliis  period 
anarchy  was  threatening  the  young  republic,  which 
hitherto  had  been  but  a loose  confederation  of 
states.  Congress  was  a deliberative  body  merely ; 
its  members  represented  states  only,  and  its  powers 
were  practically  confined  to  that  of  giving  advice. 
Madison  was  active  in  bringing  about  tbe  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  which  framed  the  Federal  constitution. 
There  he  acted  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  with 
them  wrote  the  Federalist.  He  was  the  chief 
author  of  the  ‘ Virginia  plan,’  which  even  went 
some  way  towards  disregarding  state  rights.  He 
also  suggested  the  important  compromise  under 
which,  whether  in  apportioning  taxation  or  repre- 
sentation, slaves  were  to  be  regarded  as  population 
and  not  chattels,  but  five  were  reckoned  as  three 
persons — the  so-called  ‘three-fifths  rule,’  which 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  slave-holding  states.  A 
month’s  discussion  and  all  Madison’s  arguments 
were  necessary  before  the  Virginia  Convention  was 
brought  to  ratify  the  constitution,  and  that  only 
by  89  votes  to  79.  Madison  was  elected  to  tlie 
first  national  congress.  He  had  done  as  much  as 
any  man,  perhaps,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  but  he  now  showed  himself  anxious  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  central  government  to  the 
strict  letter  of  their  commission  therein  contained. 
He  opposed  the  financial  policy  of  Hamilton,  and 
became  a leader  of  the  Republican  or  Jeffersonian 
party.  In  1801 , Jefferson  having  been  elected  presi- 
dent, Madison  was  made  secretary  of  state,  which 
post  he  held  during  the  eight  years  of  Jefferson’s 
administration.  In  1809  he  was  elected  president. 
The  European  wars  of  that  period,  with  their 
blockades  and  orders  in  council,  were  destructive  of 
American  commerce,  and  ultimately  brought  on  a 
war  with  England,  which  was  declared  in  1812,  and 


continued  for  two  years,  at  an  enormous  cost  of  life 
and  treasure.  In  1817,  at  the  close  of  his  second 
term,  Madison  retired  to  his  seat  at  Montpelier, 
Virginia,  where  he  died,  June  28,  1836.  Modest 
and  reserved,  courteous  and  kindly,  he  is  a pleas- 
ant as  well  as  an  important  figure  in  American 
history.  He  was  not  a brilliant  man,  but  he  was  a 
statesman  of  eminent  ability  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter. See  the  Lives  by  Rives  ( Boston,  3 vols.  1859- 
68)  and  Gay  (‘American  Statesmen’  series,  1884).’ 
Madison  University.  See  Hamilton,  U.S. 
Madness.  See  Insanity. 

Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  a Welsh 
prince,  is  believed  by  his  countrymen  to  have  dis- 
covered America  about  300  years  before  Columbus. 
Compelled,  it  is  said,  by  civil  strife,  to  abandon  his 
native  land,  he  sailed  westward  in  1170  with  a 
small  fleet,  and,  after  a voyage  of  several  weeks, 
reached  a country  whose  productions  and  inhabit- 
ants w'ere  quite  unlike  those  of  Europe.  Here  he 
lived  for  a long  time  ; then,  returning  to  Wales,  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  new  land  that  he  had  dis- 
covered, equipped  another  fleet,  set  sail  again,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of.  The  story  will  be  found 
in  Lloyd  and  Pow'ell’s  Hisforie  of  Cambria  (1584) ; 
but  see  the  essay  by  Thomas  Stephens  written  in 
1858  for  the  Eisteddfod,  and  published  in  1893. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this  Welsh  tradition  ; 
even  if  it  were,  the  Northmen  have  a prior  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
Greenland  and  the  New  England  States  were  visited 
by  them  at  a much  earlier  period.  Gatlin  in  his 
Letters  on  the  North  American  Indians  (1841) 
hazardously  describes  the  Tuscaroras  as  a mixed 
race  descended  from  Madoc’s  Welshmen  and  the 
aborigines.  Southey  has  chosen  the  story  of  Madoc 
as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  so-called  epics. 

Madonna,  an  Italian  word  meaning  ‘My  Lady,’ 
used  as  the  generic  title  for  works  of  art,  generaily 
paintings,  representing  the  Virgin,  or  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Christ.  Legend  credits  St  Luke 
with  having  painted  the  first  Madonna,  a portrait 
put  on  the  canvas  from  life,  and  with  having  carved 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto. 
After  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  images  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms  became  the 
recognised  symbols  of  the  orthodox  faith.  But  the 
iconoclastic  fury  fomented  by  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian, 
entailed  the  destruction  of  many  of  those  early 
Madonnas.  The  oldest  representations  of  the  Virgin 
that  survive  are  those  which  have  been  found  in  the 
catacombs,  accompanying  the  tombs  of  the  early 
Christians.  Cimabue  was  the  first  to  put  natural 
life  into  the  dead  and  angular  designs  of  the 
Byzantine  artists,  and  with  him  began  that  wonder- 
fully productive  and  brilliant  period  of  Italian  art 
the  all-dominant  theme  of  which  was  the  Madonna, 
that  culminated  in  the  glorious  works  of  Raphael — 
the  Sistine  Madonna,  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  &c. 
These  Italian  artists  handed  on  the  cult  to  the  Ger- 
man masters,  who  not  only  executed  more  realistic, 
more  human  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  but  carved  her 
effigy  in  wood.  Amongst  so  many  artists  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  subject  treated  in  diverse  styles 
and  manners.  To  quote  Mrs  Jameson  (Legends  of 
the  Madonna,  new  ed.  1890):  ‘Thus  we  liave  the 
stern,  awful  quietude  of  the  old  mosaics  ; the  hard 
lifelessness  of  the  degenerate  Greek ; the  pensive 
sentiment  of  the  Siena  and  the  stately  elegance  of 
the  Florentine  Madonnas ; the  intellectual  Milanese, 
with  their  large  foreheads  and  thoughtful  eyes ; 
the  tender,  refined  mysticism  of  the  Umbrian  ; 
the  sumptuous  loveliness  of  the  Venetian ; the 
quaint  characteristic  of  the  early  German,  so 
stamped  with  their  nationality  . . . the  intense 
lifelike  feeling  of  the  Spanish  ; the  prosaic,  por- 
trait-like nature  of  the  Flemish  schools ; and  so  on.’ 
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The  title  Madonna  is  not  used  with  rigid  con- 
sistency : it  is  also  applied  to  representations  of 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Flight  into  Egypt,  Holy  Family,  and  all 
the  several  scenes  and  incidents  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  personally  figures.  She  is  often 
represented  too  in  certain  specitic  characters  with 
appropriate  epithets,  as  La  Vergine  Gloriosa  (with 
Jesus),  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow,  Oueen  of  Heaven, 
&c.  Entire  series  exist  depicting  the  events  of  her 
life,  painted  by  painters  like  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Albert 
Diirer,  and  Luini.  Two  common  series  are  the 
Seven  Joys  and  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin. 

Besides  Mrs  Jameson’s  book,  see  works  by  Roliault  de 
Fleury  (1878),  A.  Schultz  (1879),  Brkl  (1883),  Von 
Schreibershofen  (1886),  for  the  middle  ages  ( 1879 );  Fiih, 
for  the  older  German  schools  (1884);  and  Liell,  for  the 
catacomb  pictures  (1890). 

madras  City  (called  by  the  natives  Chcn- 
napatnam ) is  situated  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  in 
13°  4'  N.  lat.  and  80°  17'  E.  long.,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  extends  along  the  shore  for  a distance  of 
9 miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  27  sq.  in. 
Originally  it  consisted  of  a number  of  separate 
villages,  which  are  now  united  into  a single  muni- 
cipality, administered  by  a president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  and  thirty-two  non-official  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  twenty-four  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  and  eight  nominated  by  government. 
The  roadstead,  in  which  till  quite  recently  all  ships 
had  to  lie,  is  very  much  exposed,  and  on  the 
approach  of  a cyclone  all  vessels  put  out  to  sea. 
A pier  was  erected  in  1859-62.  A harbour  begun 
in  1876  was  seriously  damaged  in  1881,  and  the 
construction  of  the  harbour  was  being  carried  on  in 
1890,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  ever 
be  safe  for  ships  to  remain  in  it  during  a heavy 
storm.  It  already,  however,  greatly  facilitates  the 
landing  of  cargo  during  rough  weather,  and 
passengers  have  no  longer  to  cross  the  surf  in  going 
to  or  coming  from  steamers.  A marked  feature  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  heavy  surf  which  rolls 
in,  even  in  comparatively  calm  weather.  In  ordinary 
weather  the  surf  breaks  about  300  feet  from  the 
shore,  and  the  wave  is  of  no  great  height ; but  in 
stormy  weather  there  are  two  lines  of  surf,  the 
outer  one  being  some  1000  feet  from  the  shore  with  a 
wave  of  12  to  14  feet  high.  The  ordinary  surf  can 
be  crossed  with  safety  by  the  native  massulah 
boats,  which  are  formed  of  planks  sewn  together 
with  sti'ing,  but  no  boat  can  live  through  the  surf 
in  a cyclone.  The  port  is  liable  to  be  visited  by 
these  storms  at  two  seasons — towards  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June,  when  the  south-west 
monsoon  sets  in,  and  in  October,  November,  and 
the  early  part  of  December,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  north-east  monsoon.  Cyclones  are  rare  at  other 
times.  Tlie  climate  of  Madras  may  be  described 
as  hot  and  moderately  dry.  The  annual  rainfall 
averages  49  inches,  falling  on  ninety-five  days, 
but  during  the  seventy -four  years  ending  with  1889 
it  varied  from  88^-  inches  in  1827  to  18^  inches  in 
1832.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  82°  F., 
varying  from  76°  in  December  and  January  to  88° 
in  June.  During  the  hot  months  the  temperature 
frequently  rises  above  100°,  but  the  mean  maximum 
in  no  month  exceeds  99°.  The  mean  annual  range 
is  48°.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  in  the 
twenty-seven  years  ending  with  1889  was  112 '9°  and 
the  lowest  67 ’6°.  The  heat  of  the  hot  season  is 
greatly  modified  by  a sea-breeze,  which  often  sets 
in  soon  after  noon  and  blows  till  sunset.  On  the 
whole  the  climate  is  a healthy  one. 

On  the  shore,  midway  between  the  north  and 
south  extremities  of  the  town,  is  Fort  St  George, 
the  original  settlement.  This  fort  (built  1750) 
still  contains  the  council  chamber,  a number 
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of  government  offices,  and  barracks  for  the  Euro- 
pean troops.  North  of  the  fort  lies  Black  Town, 
which  contains  most  of  tlie  business  offices  and 
a crowded  native  population  ; south  of  it  lies 
Triplicane,  the  chief  Mohammedan  centre.  Inland 
and  to  the  extreme  south  lie  the  houses  chiefly 
occupied  by  Europeans,  most  of  which  stand  in 
large  ‘ compounds  ’ or  parks,  surrounded  by  trees. 
Though  Madras  cannot  compete  with  either  Cal- 
cutta or  Bombay  in  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings,  it  contains  some  that  are  worthy  of  note. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Government 
House,  the  Chepauk  Palace,  the  Senate  House,  St 
Andrew’s  Kirk,  St  George’s  Cathedral  (containing 
a monument  by  Chantrey  to  Bishop  Heber),  the 
Madras  Club,  the  post  and  telegraph  office,  and 
the  new  High  Court  buildings.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings are  rendered  specially  striking  by  the  free 
use  of  polished  clmnam  made  from  shell  lime. 
The  Madras  University,  founded  in  1857,  is  simply 
an  examining  body,  the  teaching  being  done 
by  affiliated  colleges  thi-oughont  the  presidency. 
Some  idea  of  the  work  done  by  the  university  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1888-89  there 
were  7433  candidates  for  matriculation,  576  for 
the  degree  of  B.A. , 163  for  the  degree  of  B.L. , and 
smaller  numbers  for  the  other  degrees.  In  addition 
to  colleges  for  the  study  of  arts,  medicine,  and 
engineering,  there  are,  in  or  near  the  city,  a School 
of  Art,  a College  of  Agriculture,  a branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  a large  museum,  con- 
taining, amongst  other  things,  very  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Indian  coins  and  of  -sculptured  marbles 
from  the  Buddhist  ‘tope’  at  Amravati.  Madras 
is  the  seat  of  the  government  and  of  the  supreme 
court.  Pop.  (1881)  405,848,  of  whom  3205  were 
Europeans,  12,659  Eurasians,  and  50,298  Moham- 
medans, the  rest  being  Hindus  by  faith;  (1891) 
452,518.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  colfee, 
tea,  cotton,  grain,  hides,  indigo,  oil  seeds,  dye- 
stuffs, sugar,  and  horns.  The  average  value  of 
exports  and  imports  for  ten  years  previous  to 
1895  was  about  £4,000,000  and  £11,000,000  re- 
spectively. For  the  railway  connection,  see  under 
the  presidency  below.  The  Buckingham  Canal 
gives  a waterway  to  the  north  and  south  parallel 
to  the  coast. 

niadras  Presidency,  one  of  the  administra- 
tive divisions  of  India,  occupies  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula;  it  is  also  known  as  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  St  George.  It  extends  from  lat.  20°  18'  on 
the  eastern  coast  and  lat.  14°  on  the  west  coast  to 
Cape  Comorin  in  lat.  8°  4'.  The  total  area,  exclud- 
ing native  states,  is  139,000  sq.  m.  ; pop.  (1881) 
30,868,504;  (1891)  35,630,440.  (The  native  states 
have  an  area  of  9000  sq.  m.,  and  a population  of 
3,700,622.)  Of  these  some  30  millions  are  Hin- 
dus, about  2 millions  Mohammedans,  and  800,000 
Christians.  For  revenue  purposes  the  presidency 
is  divided  into  twenty-two  districts.  The  chief 
government  officer  in  each  district  is  the  collector, 
who  controls  all  departments  except  the  judicial. 
The  princii)al  mountains  belong  to  the  two  chains 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats.  The  former 
have  an  average  height  of  1500  feet,  but  rise  in 
parts  to  3000  or  4000  feet ; the  latter  have  a con- 
siderably greater  average  height,  with  a number 
of  peaks  rising  from  5000  to  8000  feet,  and  a few 
even  higher.  A considerable  part  of  the  presidency 
forms  a tableland,  which  includes  the  native  states 
of  Mysore  and  the  Deccan,  rising  to  a height  of 
from  1000  to  3000  feet.  A very  notable  geograjihical 
feature  is  the  Palghat  Gap  in  the  Western  Ghats, 
25  miles  wide,  and  only  1000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Through  it  passed  the  old  trade-route  be- 
tween the  west  and  east  coast,  now  superseded 
by  a railway,  and  through  it  the  south-west  mon- 
soon blows  strongly,  bringing  rain  to  a considerable 
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area  lying  east  of  it.  The  Nilgiri  Hills,  on  wliich 
at  Ootacamnnd  is  the  summer  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  he  looked  on  as  the  junction  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  There  are  also  several 
important  ontlying  <5pnrs,  of  which  the  Shevaroys 
in  Salem,  the  Anamalais  in  Coimhatore,  and  the 
Palnis  in  Madura  are  the  most  noteworthy.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Godavari,  the  Kistna,  and  the 
Kaveri,  all  rising  in  the  Western  Ghilts,  and  cross- 
ing the  peninsula  in  a south-easteily  direction  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Very  extensive  irrigation-works 
have  been  carried  out  in  connection  with  each  of 
these  rivers,  while  minor  irrigation-works  are  to 
he  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  presidency. 
Railway  communication  is  being  rapidly  extended 
throughout  the  country.  The  Madras  Railway  ( 5 ft. 
6 in.  gauge),  with  its  terminus  at  Madras,  crosses 
the  country  in  two  lines.  The  one  passes  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  Calicut  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  with  branches  to  Bangalore,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Mysore  Railway,  and  to  Metta- 
polliem,  the  station  for  the  Nilgiris.-  The  other- 
crosses  in  a north-westerly  direction  to  Raichor, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular- 
Railway.  At  Grrntakal  it  nrakes  connection  with 
the  extensive  system  of  the  South  Mahratta  Rail- 
way. The  South  Indiair  Railway  ( rrretre  garrge ) rrrrrs 
south  from  Madras  to  Tinnevelli,  with  branches 
to  Pondicherry,  Negapatanr,  and  Trrticorin  ; a line 
fronr  Trichinopoly  connects  it  with  the  Madras  Rail- 
way at  Erode,  and  another-  branch  fioirr  Chengalpat 
conrrects  it  with  the  same  railway  at  Arconrrnr. 
There  are  good  roads  in  rrrost  parts  of  the  presi- 
dency. 

The  clinrate  differs  greatly  in  different  parts. 
In  the  Carnatic  the  dry  season  lasts  from  the 
nriddle  of  December  till  the  end  of  Jrrrie,  there 
being  often  three  or  forrr  months  withorrt  any  rairt. 
Fronr  June  to  October  there  are  heavy  showers, 
and  frotrr  October  to  the  irriddle  of  Decenrber  the 
north-east  trronsoon  brings  copiorrs  rain.  Over  a 
great  part  of  the  east  coast  strip  the  annual  rainfall 
exceeds  40  inches  ; brrt  in  .some  parts  inlarrd  it  does 
not  exceed  20  irrches,  and  irr  nrany  parts  it  falls 
below  30  inches.  The  mean  annrral  temperatrrre 
is  aborrt  82°,  and  in  nrany  statiorrs  a rrraxinrum 
terrrperature  of  upwards  of  110°  is  rrot  irrrconrmon. 
Orr  the  Malabar  coast  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier, 
and  conres  with  the  sorrth-west  monsoon.  The 
moisture-laden  winds,  being  driven  upwards  by  the 
lofty  rrrountains,  cool  as  they  ascend,  and  pour- 
down  their  surirhrs  rrroistrrre  orr  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Thirs,  the  fall  from 
June  to  October-  is  119  irrches  at  Mangalore,  atrd 
132  inches  at  Honawar.  The  airnrral  rainfall  at 
Mangalore  is  131  irrches,  arrd  at  Cochirr  115  irrches  ; 
at  the  latter-  place  227  inches  fell  in  1882.  This 
abrrndant  rairrfall  leads  to  a rrrost  Irrxrrriant  vegeta- 
tion in  Travancore  and  orr  the  M-est  coast.  The 
meatr  temperatrrre  varies  fronr  79°  to  80°,  and 
there  are  no  great  extrenres.  The  climate  of  the 
hill-stations  is  not  rrnlike  that  of  England  at  its 
best.  Frosts  are  not  unknown,  but  are  slight,  and 
in  summer  the  temperatrrre  never-  rises  very  high. 
The  climate  of  the  Nilgiris  has  beerr  described  as 
‘ that  of  the  English  spring  and  sirmmer  without 
Atlantic  storms  or  the  bitter  east  winds  of  March.’ 
Save  whert  the  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  iirragine  a finer  climate.  Rice  is  the 
chief  crop  growtr  throughorrt  the  presidency,  but 
several  other  cereals  are  largely  cultivated.  Pulse, 
grorrnd-rrrrt  and  other  oil-seeds,  indigo,  and  sugar- 
cane are  of  great  inrportarrce  in  certaiir  parts. 
Cotton  is  grown  over  a wide  area  in  the  drier  parts, 
and  tobacco  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  in 
large  quantities  on  islands  in  the  Godavari,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Coimbatore  and  Madura  districts. 
Trichinopoly  cigars  and  cheroots  are  increasingly 


exported.  On  the  hills  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona 
are  successfully  cultivated  over  wide  areas.  The 
manufacturing  industry  is  represented  by  cotton, 
sugar,  gunny  bags,  paper,  ice,  and  tiles.  Madras 
is  not  rich  in  minerals  ; but  gold  is  found  in  many 
parts,  and,  though  the  most  productive  mines  at 
present  worked  lie  in  IMysore,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  for  equally  favourable  results  fi-om  mines 
opened  in  other  areas  of  the  Darwar  Rocks,  which 
are  apparently  the  only  auriferous  strata  in  the 
presidency.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  abounds, 
and  is  worked  by  the  natives  ; but  the  want  of  fuel 
ju-events  any  large  development  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry. Diamonds  have  been  largely  found,  chiefly 
in  the  Karnul  district.  The  forests  are  now  care- 
fully protected  by  the  state,  and  are  of  great  value, 
especially  the  teak  forests. 

The  first  English  settlement  was  made  at 
Masulipatam  in  1611.  In  1616  factories  were 
established  on  the  west  coast  at  Calicut  and 
Cranganore.  In  1619  a factory  was  opened  along- 
side of  the  Dutch  one  at  Pulicat,  but  this  was 
soon  withdrawn.  In  1628  the  Masulipatam  factory 
was  transferred  to  Armagaon,  40  miles  north  of 
Pulicat,  and  this  Avas  the  first  place  fortified  by 
the  English  in  India.  In  1639  a settlement  was 
obtained  at  Madras.  Christian  missions  have 
made  more  progress  in  Madras  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  there  being  228  Christians  in  every 
10,000  inhabitants  ; Lower  Burma  follows  closely 
with  225,  Avhile  Bombay  has  only  62  and  Bengal  18. 
niadras  System.  See  Bell  (Andrew). 
Madrepore.  See  Cor.4l. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain  and  seat  of  the 
Spanish  government,  is  situated  in  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  ancient  province  of  New 
Castile,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  in 
40°  24'  N.  lat.  and  3°  25'  W.  long. , 880  miles  by  rail 
from  Paris.  It  is  built  on  a treeless,  ill-Avatered 
plateau,  2060  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  was 
created  capital  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a sove- 
reign. The  Manzanares  is  merely  a mountain- 
torrent  falling  into  the  Jarama,  a tributary  of 
the  Tagus,  useless  for  communication,  and  not 
even  to  be  depended  upon  to  supply  the  city  with 
Avater,  Avhich  is  brought  from  the  Guadarrama 
Mountains  by  an  aqueduct  42  miles  in  length. 
The  sole  recommendation  of  Madrid  as  capital  is 
its  central  position  in  the  Peninsula ; it  is  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean coasts  and  from  the  Pyrenean  frontier. 
SAvept,  during  the  Avinter  months,  by  the  icy  Avinds 
from  the  snoAV-capped  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
exposed  in  summer  to  a burning  sun,  it  has  a 
climate  Avhich,  though  dry  and  bright,  shoAvs 
extreme  variations  of  temperature  (104°  to  14°). 
The  average  of  the  eight  Avarmer  months  ( March 
to  October)  is  66°  F.,  and  that  of  the  four  re- 
maining ones  44°,  but  the  difference  at  the  same 
time  betAveen  sun  and  shade  is  sometimes  as 
great  as  20°.  In  spite  of  a death-rate  of  over 
34  per  thousand,  caused  by  its  treacherous  climate 
and  the  insanitary  habits  of  its  citizens,  the  increase 
of  Madrid  has  of  late  years  been  rapid.  _At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  population  Avas 
about  160,000  ; in  1860  it  Avas  298,000  ; in  1870, 
33-2,000,  and  in  1895,  500,000  ; less  than  40  per  cent., 
however,  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  tlie  city. 
Madrid  is  nearly  circular,  unfortified,  and  about  10 
miles  in  circumference. 

Through  the  Latin  and  Arabic  chroniclers 
Madrid  can  trace  its  existence  as  far  back  as  the 
10th  century, Avhen  it  was  knoAvn  as  Medina  Magei-it, 
a fortified  post  of  some  importance  on  the  frontier 
of  the  IMoorish  kingdom  of  Toledo.  Fii'st  retaken 
by  the  Christians  under  Ramiro  11.  of  Castile 
(939),  it  Avas  not  finally  conquered  till  the  reign  of 
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Alfonso  A^I.  (1085).  A list  of  its  inhabitants, 
Castilian  and  Mozarab,  appears  in  a charter  of 
Toledo  granted  by  Alfonso  VIII.  in  1117.  After 
this  time  the  mention  of  it  in  documents  is  frequent. 
The  part  first  inhabited  was  the  high  ground  where 
the  royal  palace  now  stands  on  the  west  of  the 
city  : here  was  the  stronghold  that  first  gave  the 
place  celebrity.  As  the  Christian  frontier  was 
pushed  farther  southward,  Madrid  would  probably 
have  again  sunk  into  obscurity  had  it  not  been  a 
favourite  place  of  meeting  for  expeditions  against 
the  Moors,  and  temporary  residence  of  the  kings, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  game  sheltered  in  the 
extensive  forests,  long  since  destroyed,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  climate.  Tlie  city  received  its  first 
charter  in  1202,  and  the  Cortes  were  first  held  in 
it  by  Ferdinand  VI.  (1309),  and  subsequently  by 
Alfonso  XI.  and  Henry  III.,  the  former  of  whom 
altered  the  constitution  of  the  city,  giving  it  twelve 
regidores  and  two  alcaldes  in  place  of  the  Senor  de 
Madrid,  who  had  formerly  been  elected  by  nobles 
and  commons.  Jolin  II.  and  Henry  IV.  granted 
additional  privileges  to  the  city.  Isabel  the  Catho- 
lic acquired  the  city  after  a sharp  struggle  with  the 
partisans  of  her  rival  Doha  Juana,  and  it  now 
became  a place  of  some  importance  owing  to  the 
more  frequent  presence  of  the  court.  After  the  death 
of  the  Catholic  kings,  the  regent.  Cardinal  Cisneros, 
ruled  Spain  from  Madrid,  and,  though  the  city  em- 
braced the  popular  cause  in  the  war  of  the  Comu- 
neros,  it  received  such  privileges  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  that  its  population  rose  rapidly  from  3000 
to  6000  houseliolds  ; during  this  reign  it  furnished 
a prison  for  Francis  I.,  king  of  France.  When  in 
1561  Madrid  was  declared  capital  of  Spain  by  Philip 
II.  it  contained  about  30,000  inhabitants.  With  the 
court  came  tlie  great  nobles,  who  built  palaces, 
and  innumerable  friars,  who  established  convents  ; 
nevertheless  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
the  city  presented  a mean  appearance,  and  most  of 
the  houses  were  only  one  story  high,  thus  avoiding 
the  obligation  of  lodging  the  numerous  retinue  of 
the  kings.  Philip  IV.  made  some  improvements, 
especially  the  laying  out  of  the  park  of  the  Buen 
Retiro,  and  in  his  time  Madrid,  though  still  un- 
paved, filthy,  and  roamed  over  at  will  by  the  privi- 
leged pigs  of  St  Anthony,  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  courts  of  Europe.  The  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  city  was  King  Charles  III. , many 
of  whose  splendid  works  still  exist.  Madrid  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution  that  wrested  the 
power  from  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and 
during  the  domination  of  Napoleon  (2d  May  1808) 
made  a gallant  attempt  to  shake  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  Though  taken  by  the  allied  force  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1812,  Madrid 
was  not  finallv  rid  of  the  French  till  1813.  The 
next  year  marked  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  king. 
Although  the  scene  of  several  of  the  revolutions 
that  form  so  large  a part  of  Spanish  history  during 
the  19th  century,  Madrid,  aided  by  the  suppression 
( 1836 ) of  the  convents,  the  introduction  of  railways 
(1850),  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water 
(1858),  has  been  continually  and  rapidly  advancing 
in  importance  and  prosperity. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  clean  and  gay, 
whilst  the  older  parts,  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  Plaza 
Mayor,  and  district  of  Lavapies  are  picturesque  : 
no  trace  of  the  medieval  city  now  remains.  It 
is  administered  by  a military  and  a civil  governor, 
aided  by  the  mayors  of  the  ten  districts  into  wliich 
it  is  divided.  Tlie  police  is  good,  and  Madrid  is  as 
safe  as  any  European  capital,  well  lighted,  but  in- 
differently paved  ( wood  pavements  have  lately  been 
laid  down  in  several  streets).  The  new  streets  are 
generally  fine,  broad,  and  planted  with  trees  ; the 
houses  well  built,  lofty,  stuccoed  and  painted,  and 
inhabited  by  several  families  living  in  flats,  guarded 


at  night  by  watchmen  [serenos),  to  whom  the  key 
of  the  street  door  is  entrusted.  A great  feature  is 
the  magnificent  open  spaces,  cliief  of  which  is  the 
Prado,  running  north  and  south  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  and,  with  its'  continuations,  three 
miles  long  ; it  contains  four  handsome  fountains 
with  groups  of  statuary,  a fine  obelisk  to  com- 
memorate the  gallant  struggle  of  the  citizens 
with  the  French  (May  2,  1808),  monuments  to 
Columbus,  the  Marques  del  Duero,  and  Isabel 
the  Catholic.  The  picture-gallery,  founded  by 
Charles  III.,  and  situated  in  the  Prado,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  contains  the  principal 
works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  besides  many  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Tintoretto,  Rubens, 
Teniers,  and  Van  Dyck.  Two  other  parks  are  the 
Buen  Retiro,  the  fashionable  promenade  on  the 
east  of  the  city,  and  the  Casa  de  Campo  on  the 
west.  Midway  between  its  extremities  the  Prado 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  the 
finest  street  in  the  city,  about  a mile  in  length, 
and  leading  from  outside  the  line  triumphal  arch 
rebuilt  by  Charles  III.  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  a 
handsome  though  not  very  large  square,  with 
broad  pavements,  and  a fountain  in  the  centre. 
This  square  is  the  heart  of  Madrid  ; here  converge 
the  principal  tramway  lines  which  have  so  greatly 
aided  the  extension  of  the  city,  and  in  it  and  the 
streets  branching  off  from  it  are  situated  the  prin- 
cipal shops  and  places  of  business.  The  finest 
square  is  the  Plaza  Ma,yor,  formerly  the  scene 
of  bull-fights  and  aidos  da  fe,  and  said  to  have 
held  50,000  spectators ; it  contains  a gigantic 
equestrian  statue  of  Philip  III.,  its  founder,  and 
M'as  formerly  the  centre  of  Madrid,  but  is  now 
.somewhat  decayed  as  the  city  has  moved  farther- 
eastward.  On  the  west  of  the  city  is  situated  the 
royal  palace ; commenced  in  1738  to  replace  the 
ancient  Alcazar,  which  had  been  burned  dovr'n,  it 
was  finished  in  1764  at  a cost  of  about  £3,000,000. 
It  is  a fine  stone  building  in  the  Tuscan  style, 
forming  a square  of  479  feet,  and  enclosing  a 
court  of  140  feet ; its  architect  was  the  Italian 
Sacchetti.  Dependencies  of  the  palace  are  the  royal 
armoury,  containing  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world,  and  the  royal  stables,  remarkable  for  their 
extent.  Other  fine  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
justice,  formerly  a convent;  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, Palacio  de  los  Consejos  ; Buena  Vista  Palace, 
now  the  ministry  of  war  ; the  new  national  bank  ; 
and  the  town  liall.  Besides  a flourishing  uni- 
versity, founded  by  Cardinal  Cisneros,  and  two  high 
schools,  Madrid  contains  118  municipal  and  21 
pauper  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  11,400  pupils. 
There  are  many  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
municipality  maintains  dispensaries  in  each  of  the 
ten  districts ; but  hospital  accommodation  is  defi- 
cient, and  beggars  abound  in  spite  of  tlie  law. 
Madrid  is  well  provided  with  newspapers  (about  six 
leading  dailies  and  several  periodical  reviews)  and 
public  libraries,  the  chief  being  the  National 
Library,  with  more  than  half  a million  volumes, 
and  the  library  of  the  university ; those  of  the 
palace  and  of  the  Academy  of  History  contain 
many  treasures.  Amongst  the  many  learned  socie- 
ties the  principal  are  the  Academies  of  History 
and  the  Spanish  Language ; the  Ateneo  is  a flour- 
ishing literary  club  with  a good  collection  of  books. 
The  opera-house  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
all  the  theatres  must  by  law  be  lit  by  electricity. 
The  bull-ring,  situated  outside  the  gates  on  the  east, 
is  a solid  structure  seating  14,000,  and  owned  by  the 
provincial  council.  The  churches  are  mostly  small 
and  insignificant ; the  handsomest  is  the  recently- 
rebuilt  church  of  San  Francisco.  The  plain  church 
of  San  Isidro,  patron  of  Madrid,  serves  as  cathe- 
dral. The  old  church  of  Atocha,  containing  a much- 
venerated  image,  the  tombs  of  several  celebrated 
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men,  and  many  banneis  that  recalled  the  great 
days  of  Spain,  has  recently  heen  pulled  down. 
Madrid  is  rather  a consuming  than  a producing 
centre  ; such  manufactures  as  do  exist  contribute 
only  in  a small  degree  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
city.  Ironfounding,  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
carriages,  and  fancy  articles  are  carried  on  on 
a small  scale.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  the 
monopoly  of  which  is  farmed  by  the  government 
to  a company,  employs  many  hands,  chiefly  women. 
The  publishing  trade  is  important,  and  books  are 
well  printed  and  cheap.  The  old  tapestry-factory 
still  turns  out  beautiful  work,  and  the  potteries 
at  Moncloa  are  now  producing  good  imitations 
of  many  of  the  artistic  kinds  of  earthenware 
for  which  Spain  was  formerly  celebrated.  The 
exchange  and  money-market,  largely  carried  on 
by  foreigners,  is  the  most  important  in  Spain. 

See  Ayala  y Sastre,  Madrid,  Bihlioteca  de  la  Provincia 
(1889) ; Mesonero  Romanos,  El  Anthjuo  Bladrid  (1881). 
For  Madrid  ( Province ),  see  Spain. 

niadrigal,  ^ word  of  uncertain  etymology, 
denotes  a short  lyrical  poem,  generally  on  the 
subject  of  love,  and  characterised  by  some  epi- 
grammatic terseness  or  quaintness.  It  was  written, 
as  a rule,  in  iambic  metre,  contained  not  less  than 
si.x  or  more  than  thirteen  lines,  and  ran  chiedy 
upon  three  rhymes.  Among  the  Italians  the  best 
writers  of  madrigals  are  Petrarch  and  Tasso ; 
among  the  French,  Montreuil  and  Moncrif  ; among 
the  Germans,  Hagedorn,  Vo.ss,  Goethe,  and  A.  W. 
Schlegel ; and  among  the  English,  Lodge,  Withers, 
Carew,  and  Suckling. — The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  music  for  a simple  song  sung  in  a rich  artistic 
style,  but  without  musical  accompaniment.  The 
original  composers  wrote  for  three,  four,  or  more 
voices  ; but  madrigals  are  now  usually  sung  by  a 
small  but  well-trained  choir.  These  compositions 
originated  with  the  Flemings,  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centuiy.  From  them  and  by 
them  it  was  carried  to  Rome  and  Venice,  and  to 
England,  where  a famous  school  of  madrigal  com- 
posers flourished  from  about  1530  to  about  1630. 
The  chief  composers  of  the  English  .school  were 
Bird,  Weelkes,  Kirkby,  Wilby,  Morley,  Dowland, 
Benet,  Este,  Bateson,  and  Orlando  Gibbons. 
Madrigal-singing  ceased  to  be  popular  in  the  18th 
century ; its  place  is  now  taken  by  glee-singing 
(see  Glee).  The  Madrigal  Society  of  London, 
founded  in  1741  by  John  Iminyns,  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  musical  association  in  Europe.  See  Sherman, 
Madrigals  and  Catches  (New  Yorlv,  1887). 

niadlll'a,  a maritime  district  of  India,  in  the 
south  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  which  separates 
Hindustan  from  Ceylon;  it  has  an  area  of  8808  sq. 
m.,  and  a pop.  of  2,608,404.  Chief  town,  Madura, 
third  largest  in  the  presidency;  pop.  (1881)  73,807 ; 
(1891)  87,428.  For  nearly  2300  years  Madura  was 
the  political  and  religious  capital  of  the  southern- 
most part  of  India.  Its  Pandyan  kings  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  Greek  geographers.  In  the 
17th  century  the  Nayak  rulers,  chiefly  Tirumala 
(1623-59),  built  here  a magnificent  pagoda  to  Sun- 
dareswara  (Siv'a),  with  a hall  having  one  thousand 
(997)  pillars,  a fine  palace,  now  ruined,  a summer 
lalace  for  the  god,  and  a great  tank.  The  Jesuits 
lave  been  active  in  Madura  since  the  time  of  Tiru- 
mala ; there  were  67,554  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
district  in  1881. 

Madura,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
separated  by  a narrow  strait  from  the  north-east 
of  Java,  with  an  area  of  1764  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly 
barren,  but  possesses  numerous  forests  and  salt 
marshes.  Along  with  some  eighty  smaller  islands, 
lying  mostly  to  the  east,  it  forms  a Dutch  resi- 
dency ; area  2040  sq.  m. ; population  1,500,000 
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The  people,  of  Malay  descent,  resemble  the  Javan- 
ese, but  are  stronger,  more  enduring,  and  more 
enterprising  ; they  make  the  best  native  soldiers  in 
the  Dutch  colonial  army. 

Madvig,  Johan  Nicolai,  Danish  classical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Svaneke,  in  Bornholm,  on  7th 
August  1804,  educated  at  Frederiksborg  and  Copen- 
hagen, began  to  teach  at  the  university  in  1826, 
and  in  1829  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  and  made  inspector  of 
higher  schools.  He  took  a keen  interest  also  in 
politics,  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  of  the 
national  Liberal  ]iarty,  sat  in  jiarliament,  held  the 
portfolio  of  religion  and  education  from  1848  to 
1851,  and  after  1855  was  repeatedly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Danish  parliament.  He  died  blind 
on  13th  December  1886.  For  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury Madvig  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  not 
in  Denmark  only,  but  throughout  Europe,  as  a 
shrewd,  clever  critic  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  prose- 
writers.  It  was  in  criticising  and  emendating  the 
text  of  Cicero  and  Livy  that  he  won  his  greatest 
laurels,  his  Emendationes  in  Cicerovis  Lihros  PhUo- 
sophicos  (1828),  editions  of  Cicero’s  De  Finibus 
(1839  ; 3d  ed.,  greatly  improved,  1876),  Cato  Major 
et  Lielius  (1835;  2d  ed.  1869),  Emendationes  Livi-- 
ance  (1860;  2d  ed.  1876),  and  the  edition  of  Liny 
(4  vols.  1861-66)  being  all  productions  of  first-rate 
scholarship.  He  provided  for  students  very  valu- 
able information  on  Cicero’s  works  in  Opuscnla 
Academica  (2  vols.  1834-42;  2d  ed.  1887);  worked 
out  a systematic  account  of  his  critical  principles 
in  Adversaria  Critica  yo\s.  1871-84);  published 
in  1841  his  well-known  Latin  Grammar  (7th  ed. 
1881),  and  in  1846  his  still  better  known  Greek 
Syntax  (Eng.  trans.  1853),  both  excellent  works, 
but  now  being  superseded  by  the  results  of  newer 
philological  study.  The  last  books  from  Madvig’s 
pen  were  a dissertation  on  the  Constitution  and 
Administration  of  the  Roman  State  (2  vols.  1881- 
82),  intended  in  some  sort  as  supplementary  and 
corrective  to  Mommsen’s  great  history,  and  an 
Autobiography  (1887). 

Maeander  (now  Bojnk  Mender),  the  ancient 
name  of  a river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Cela-na-, 
in  Phrygia,  and  flowing  240  miles  west-south-west- 
ward to  the  Aigean  at  Miletus.  Its  windings, 
proverbial  since  Cicero’s  day,  are  after  all  nothing 
remarkable. 

Miecenas,  c.  Cilnius,  a Roman  statesman  of 
Etruscan  origin,  whose  name  has  become  a synonym 
for  a patron  of  letters.  He  first  appears  in  history 
in  40  B.C.  engaged  in  arranging  a marriage  between 
Octavian  and  Scribonia.  Later  we  find  him  nego- 
tiating the  peace  of  Brundisium,  and  acting  with 
vigour  in  the  city  during  the  campaign  of  Actium. 
M'’hen  Octavian  assumed  the  supremacy  and  tlie 
title  of  Augustus,  Miccenas  took  a chief  place  in 
his  counsels.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  official 
power  are  not  very  precisely  understood,  but  they 
were  undoubtedly  great,  though  the  influence  and 
authority  he  enjoyed  are  to  be  estimated  rather 
from  his  intimacy  with  the  emperor  than  his  mere 
position  as  a public  servant.  During  his  later 
years  the  friendship  was  interrupted  from  reasons 
that  cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  mutual 
esteem  survived  and  no  open  rupture  took  place. 
Mmcenas  was  a thoroughly  sincere  imperialist.  He 
had  a belief  in  the  value  of  an  established  govern- 
ment ; and  when  he  found  that  he  no  longer  retained 
the  confidence  of  his  sovereign  he  did  not  lapse  into 
a conspirator  ; but,  as  a modern  minister  might  do, 
retired  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life._  He  had 
ever  been  given  to  luxury  and  sensual  delights,  but 
his  comple.x  nature  craved  the  solace  also  of  higher 
pleasures.  He  now  gave  all  his  time  to  literature 
and  the  society  of  literary  men.  He  was  immensely 
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rich,  and  kept  an  open  table  for  men  of  parts  at  his 
fine  house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill ; above  them  all 
he  loved  the  genial  Horace.  He  died  in  the  year 
8 B.C.,  leaving  the  emperor  his  wealth. 

Itlaelai*.  See  Malar. 
niaelduii.  See  Maildun. 
maelstrom  {‘grinding  stream’),  or  MoSKEN- 
STEOM,  a famous  whirlpool,  or  more  correctly 
current,  between  Moskenas  and  Mosken,  two  of 
the  Lofoden  Isles  (q.v.).  The  strait  is  habitually 
navigated  by  vessels  at  high  tide  and  low  tide, 
though  in  one  place  the  water  is  always  rough  and 
churned  into  angry  foam.  When  the  wind  blows 
directly  against  the  current  it  becomes  extremely 
dangerous,  especially  with  spring-tides  or  during  a 
north-west  wind.  The  stories  of  ships,  whales,  &c. 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  are  simply  fables  ; 
at  the  same  time,  a ship  once  fairly  under  the 
influence  of  the  current,  would  probably  founder 
or  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  whales  have  often 
been  found  stranded  on  the  Flagstadt  coast  from 
the  same  cause.  The  current  takes  tweh^e  hours 
to  make  a circular  revolution.  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s 
imaginative  description  of  the  liorrors  of  being 
sucked  down  by  tlie  Maelstrom  is  well  known. 
A like  dangerous  current  is  the  Saltstrom,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Salten  Fjord,  where  a vast  mass  of 
water  is  poured  through  a narrow  opening  at  a 
terrific  rate.  Yet  steamboats  pass  thiough  the 
Saltstrom,  though  only  at  high  or  low  tide, 
mienads.  See  Dionysus. 
maesllOWe',  a chambered  mound  in  the  Main- 
land of  Orkney,  9 miles  WNW.  of  Kirkwall  and 
1 mile  E.  of  tlie  great  stone  circle  of  Stennis.  A 
grassy  truncated  cone,  36  feet  high  and  92  feet  in 
diameter,  it  is  surrounded,  at  a distance  of  90  feet 
from  its  base,  by  a trench  40  feet  wide,  and  still  in 
places  8 feet  deep.  On  the  west  side  is  a passage, 
54  feet  long,  to  feet  wide,  and  3^  to  4§  feet 
high,  with  (about  midway)  a unique  doorway. 
This  passage  leads  to  a central  chamber,  measur- 
ing 15^  by  14J  feet ; converging  to  a vaulted  roof, 
originally  20  feet  high  ; and  built,  like  the  passage. 


Maeshowe,  ground-plan. 

of  undressed  slabs  and  blocks  of  native  stone.  On 
each  of  the  other  three  sides  of  the  chamber,  at  a 
height  of  3 feet  from  the  floor,  there  is  a square 
opening  to  a cell  or  ‘sepulchral  loculus,’  3 feet 
high,  4|  feet  wide,  and  5^  to  7 feet  long.  Maes- 
howe was  explored  in  1861  by  Mr  James  Fairer, 
jM.P.,  when  it  was  found  to  have  been  ransacked 
at  least  once  before — in  the  winter  probably  of 
1152-53  by  Norwegians,  followers  of  Earl  Rogn- 
vald,  and  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  Their  Runic 
inscriptions,  comprising  upwards  of  900  letters, 
thickly  cover  the  walls  of  the  central  chamber, 
and  con.sist  mainly  of  such  inscriptions  as  ‘ ller- 


mund  Hardaxe  carv'ed  these  runes.’  There  are 
carvings  besides  of  eight  crosses,  a ‘worm-knot,’ 
and  a nondescript  animal.  Mere  idle  scribhlings, 
the  runes  afiford  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  tumulus 
itself,  which  Dr  Anderson  assigns  unhesitatingly 
to  the  ‘Age  of  Stone,’  whilst  Fergusson  ascribes  its 
erection  to  Northmen  and  to  a date  so  recent  as  970. 

See  the  article  Cairn  ; Farrer,  Notes  on  the  Runic 
Inscriptions  (1862);  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (1867); 
James  Fergusson,  Made  Stone  Monuments  (1872);  and 
Joseph  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times  (1886). 

Maestricht,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  province 
of  Limburg,  19  miles  NNE.  of  Liege  by  rail,  19 
WNW.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  152  SSE.  of 
Amsterdam.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse 
or  Maas,  a .stone  bridge  (1683),  133  yards  long, 
connecting  it  with  the  suburb  of  M'^ijk.  Formerly 
an  important  fortiess,  it  is  still  a garrison  town  ; 
but  the  fortifications  v’ere  dismantled  in  1871-78. 
The  town-hall,  with  spire  and  carillon  (1662),  con- 
tains many  paintings  and  a library  ; and  in  the 
three-towered  church  of  St  Servatius  ( 12th-14th 
centiuy ),  the  cathedral  once,  is  a ‘ Descent  from 
the  Cross,’  by  Van  Dyck.  But  Maestricht’s  great 
sight  is  the  subterranean  quarries  of  the  Pieters- 
berg,  formerly  called  Mons  Humiorum  (330  feet). 
Their  labyrinthine  passages,  12  feet  wide,  and  20 
to  50  feet  higli,  number  16,000,  and  extend  over  an 
area  of  13  by  6 miles.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  worked  first  by  the  Romans,  and,  amongst 
other  fossils,  have  yielded  two  heads  of  the  huge 
Mosasaurus  (q.v.).  The  manufactures  include 
glass,  earthenware,  and  carpets.  Pop.  (1876) 
29,083;  (1898)  .34,362.  Maestricht,  the  Roman 
Trajectum  ad  Moscmi,  was  no  less  than  six  times 
besieged  between  1579  and  1814,  and  in  18,30  with- 
stood the  insurgent  Belgians. 

Maestricht  Beds,  a section  of  the  Danian  or 
uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  System 
(q.v.).  In  Britain  tlie  chalk  with  flints  is  coiered 
with  Tertiary  strata,  but  at  Maestricht  in  Holland 
tliere  occurs  a thickness  of  100  feet  of  soft  yellowish 
limestone  with  a conglomeratic  base,  abounding 
in  the  remains  of  Corals  and  Polyzoa. 
The  fossils  are  peculiar. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  was  bom 
at  Ghent  in  1864,  and  became  known 
to  the  world  of  Paris  in  1890  by  a play, 
L((  Princcsse  Maleine..  Other  plays  are 
L’lntru.se,  Les  Aveugles,  Pclleas  et  Meli- 
srtncle,  and  Arjlavaine  et  Selysettc  (all 
translated  into  English ) ; and  he  lias 
shown  his  religious  .sympathies  by  a 
translation  into  modern  Flemish  of 
i Ruyshroeck  the  Mystic  ( 1891 ). 

Mafekillg',  a town  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  Cape  Colony,  connected  in  1894 
with  the  railway  system  from  Capetown. 
Hence  in  1896  Jameson  (q.v.)  started  on 
Ids  disastrous  raid  into  the  Transvaal. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  war 
in  1899  Mafekillg  was  invested  by  the 
Boer  forces,  but  was  heroically  defended 
by  Colonel  Baden-Powell  with  a small 
garrison,  and  after  a siege  of  seven  months,  was 
relieved  on  17th  May  1900. 

Maffei,  Francesco  Scipione,  Marchese  di, 
playwright  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Verona, 
1st  June  1675,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Parma.  He  spent  the  years  1703-4  in  military 
service,  under  his  brother  Alessandro,  a distin- 
guished soldier  and  field-marshal,  but  ultimately 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  tragedy 
of  Merope  ( 1714)  was  so  well  received  that  it  weiit 
through  seventy  editions  in  his  own  lifetime.  His 
comedy  of  Le  Ceremonie  (1728)  was  also  success- 
ful. Verona  Illustrcda  (1731-32;  new  ed.  1827) 
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is  a work  of  much  brilliancy  and  learning.  After 
four  years  in  France  (1732-36)  he  visited  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  then  settled  in  his  bii  th- 
nlace,  where  he  died  11th  February  1755.  A col- 
lective edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Venice 
in  1790,  in  21  vols. 

IHaffia,  a secret  society  in  Sicily,  more  power- 
ful than  the  Camorra  (q.v.)  of  Naples,  which  has 
organised  lawlessness,  and  made  itself  more  feared 
than  the  law.  Its  code  of  honour  (the  omerta) 
binds  the  members  to  seek  no  redress  from  the 
courts,  nor  ever  to  give  evidence  before  them  ; its 
object  is  to  override  the  law,  and  to  rule  the  island. 
In  an  organised  form,  however,  the  Maffia  survives 
only  in  isolated  localities ; as  it  exists  in  the 
island  as  a whole,  it  rather  expresses  an  idea  than 
indicates  a society  with  regular  chiefs  and  coun- 
cillors. It  represents  the  survival  among  the 
people  of  a preference  for  owing  the  securing  of 
their  persons  and  property  rather  to  their  own 
strength  and  influence  than  to  those  of  the  law 
and  its  officers.  Therefore  a distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  high  and  the  low  Maffia,  the  latter 
embi’acing  the  great  mass  of  members  who,  them- 
selves not  active  in  the  matter,  are  afraid  to  set 
themselves  against  the  Maffia,  and  are  content  to 
accept  the  protection  of  this  shadowy  league,  which 
in  them  inspires  more  awe  than  do  the  courts  of 
justice.  Indeed,  much  of  the  Maffia’s  strength 
and  vitality  is  directly  due  to  this  looseness  of 
organisation,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ingiained 
mode  of  thought,  an  idea,  and  not  an  organised 
society,  that  the  government  has  to  root  out. 
Direct  robbery  and  violence  are  resorted  to  only 
for  vengeance ; for  practical  purposes  the  employ- 
ment of  isolation — in  fact,  the  system  of  boycotting 
carried  to  the  extreme  point — is  sufficiently  effica- 
cious. From  the  landholders  blackmail  is  levied  in 
return  for  protection,  and  they  must  employ  maffiosi 
only  on  their  farms  ; and  the  vendetta  follows  those 
who  denounce  or  in  any  way  injure  a member  of  the 
fraternity.  The  Maffia  controls  elections,  protects 
its  members  against  the  officers  of  justice,  assists 
smugglers,  directs  strikes,  and  even  fixes  the  hire 
of  workmen.  The  government’s  efforts  have  failed 
to  stamp  out  the  society ; but  numbere  of  its 
members  have  been  driven  abroad,  and  swelled  the 
criminal  classes  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
See  Alongi,  La  Maffia  (Turin,  1887);  Le  Fame, 
Xffi  ( Paris,  1892). 

Mafra.  a town  of  Portugal,  20  miles  NW.  of 
Lisbon.  Pop.  3020.  The  palace,  built  by  John  V. 
in  1717-31  as  a rival  to  the  Escorial,  is  770  feet  long 
and  690  feet  wide ; contains  866  rooms,  and  a 
libiary  of  30,000  vols. ; but  now  serves  as  a barrack 
and  military  academy. 

Magadoxo,  or  Mukdishu,  a port  on  the  east 
coast  of  Somaliland,  250  miles  NE.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Juba  river.  Pop.  5000. 

Magazine.  See  Periodicals.  For  Magazine 
Eifle,  see  Rifle. 

Magdala,  a hill-fortress  and  small  town  of 
Abyssinia  (q.v.),  300  miles  S.  of  Annesley  Bay,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  stood  perched  on  a plateau  9110  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  was  the  place  of  captivity  of  the 
British  prisoners  for  whose  rescue  an  expedition 
was  sent  out  under  Sir  Robert  Napier  ( Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala) ; and  on  13th  April  1868  the  town  was 
burned  and  its  defences  destroyed. 

Magdalena,  the  principal  river  of  Colombia, 
l ises  in  the  Central  Cordillera,  alwut  2°  N.  lat. , and 
only  8 miles  from  the  source  of  the  Cauca.  These 
streams  flow  north  on  either  side  of  the  Cordillera, 
uniting  about  130  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Mag- 
dalena, which  ends  in  a large  delta,  is  closed  to 
sea-going  vessels  by  a bar  with  dangerous  shifting 
sands  ; merchandise  is  conveyed  by  a railway  ( l8 
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miles)  from  .Barranquilla  to  Puerto  Colombia,  the 
shipping  XJort,  wliere  a pier  has  been  built.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  Honda,  500  miles,  where 
the  rapids  begin  ; above  these  it  has  been  navi- 
gated by  a German  steamer  to  Neiva  since  1875, 
and  a railway  (20  miles)  alongside  the  rapids  con- 
nects the  ujiper  and  lower  sections.  The  Magda- 
lena’s drainage  area  is  calculated  at  92,900  sq.  m. 

Magdalene,  Mary,  or  Mary  of  Magdala, 
so  named  from  a town  near  Tiberias,  a woman  ‘ out 
of  whom  Jesus  cast  seven  devils,’  and  who  believed 
in  Him  and  followed  Him.  She  was  one  of  the 
women  who  stood  by  the  cross,  and  one  of  those 
who  went  with  sweet  spices  to  the  sepulchre.  To 
her  He  first  appeared  after  His  resurrection.  In 
consequence  of  an  unfounded  notion  identifying  her 
with  the  woman  who  had  been  a sinner,  described 
in  Luke,  vii.  36-50,  as  having  anointed  our  Lord’s 
feet  with  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hair,  Mary  Magdalene  has  been  long  and  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a woman  whose  early  life  had 
been  very  profligate,  although  of  this  there  is 
no  hint  whatever  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangel- 
ists ; and  the  Magdalenes,  so  frequent  amongst 
works  of  art,  represent  her  according  to  this  prev- 
alent opinion.  Our  word  vumdlin  ( lit.  ‘ weeping- 
eyed’) is  due  to  the  same  notion,  and  indeed  the 
very  name  Magdalene  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
women  who  have  fallen  from  chastity,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  reception  of  repentant  prostitutes 
are  known  as  Magdalene  Asylums. 

The  conclusion  of  most  commentators  is  that 
there  were  two  anointings,  one  in  some  city  un- 
named during  our  Lord’s  Galilean  ministry  (Luke 
vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany  before  the  last  entry 
into  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  John 
xii. ).  The  one  passage  adduced  to  prove  that  in 
these  two  narratives  we  have  but  one  woman  is 
John,  xi.  2,  and  it  has  been  argued  by  some  that 
this  could  not  possibly  refer  by  anticipation  to  the 
history  that  follows  in  chap.  xii.  Against  this  it 
may  be  said  that  to  impute  a life  of  impurity  to 
Mary  of  Bethany  is  to  make  an  entirely  gratuitous 
assumption.  The  evidence  to  identify  Mary  Mag- 
dalene with  either  actor  in  the  two  narratives  i.s 
still  less  secure.  The  identity  of  Mary  Magdalene 
with  the  sinner  was  first  positively  asserted  by 
Gregory  the  Great  in  his  Homilies,  and  the  services 
of  tlie  feast  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  u ere  arranged 
on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  But  a great  and 
growing  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  most  com- 
petent scholars,  and  tho.se  not  merely  Protestant, 
is  conclusive  against  it. 

Magdalen  Islands,  a small  group  near  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  54  miles  NW. 
of  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  largest  is  Coffin’s 
Island.  The  people  are  supported  by  the  lobster, 
cod,  herring,  and  seal  fisheries.  Pop.  3172. 

Magdeburg,  the  eapital  of  Prussian  Saxonjq 
and  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  German 
empire,  90  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Berlin  and  72  N.  of 
Leipzig.  It  lies  in  a cheerless  country,  on  the  left 
bank  mainly  of  the  Elbe,  which,  here  280  yards  wide, 
branches  into  three  channels,  and  forms  two  islands. 
On  the  sinaller  of  these  still  stands  the  Citadel 
(1683-1702);  but  otherwise  the  old  fortifications 
liave  since  1866  been  built  over  or  converted  into 
promenades,  their  place  being  taken  by  a cordon  of 
thirteen  forts.  The  cruciform  Gothic  cathedral, 
rebuilt  between  1207  and  1550,  is  400  feet  long,  and 
has  two  western  towers  341  feet  high.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great,  of  his 
first  wife,  the  English  princess  Editha,  and  of 
Archbishop  Ernest,  whose  monument  ( 1497 ) is  a 
masterpiece  of  Peter  Vischer  of  Nuremberg.  In 
front  of  the  town-hall  (1691-1866)  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Otho,  dating,  not  from  973  as  its  inscription 
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claims,  but  from  the  close  of  the  13th  century  ; 
and  of  several  other  monuments  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Soldiers’  Memoiial  ( 1877 ) aiul  a 
statue  of  Luther  (1886).  The  industries  are  of 
high  importance,  comprising  huge  ironworks,  dis- 
tilleries, cotton-mills,  &c.  ; and  the  trade  is  corre- 
spondingly great — for  sugar  it  is  the  first  market 
of  Germany.  Magdeburg  is  the  junction  of  five  rail- 
ways ; and  the  river-trade  is  also  very  large.  Pop. 
( 1875)  122,789;  ( 1890)  202,324,  of  whom  over  10,000 
were  Catholics,  and  2000  Jews.  Founded  by  Char- 
lemagne in  805,  and  refounded  by  Editha  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Wends  in  924,  Magdeburg  was 
in  968  made  the  seat  of  an  archhishopric,  and 
had  40,000  inhabitants  in  1524,  when,  embracing 
the  Reformation,  it  incurred  the  combined  wrath 
of  emperor  and  primate.  It  weathei  ed  the  storm 
then,  successfully  withstanding  Maurice  of  Saxony 
(1550);  hut  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War  it 
sutt'ered  fearfully.  In  1629  it  was  vainly  besieged 
for  twenty-eight  weeks  by  Wallenstein  ; in  May 
1631,  after  an  heroic  defence  (2000  against  25,000), 
it  was  taken  by  Tilly  and  burned  to  the  ground,  the 
cathedral  ( reconsecrated  for  Catholic  worship ) and 
a few  poor  fisher  huts  being  almost  all  that  remained 
after  the  three  days’  sack,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
l)opulatiou  of  36,000  perished  by  fire  or  sword  or 
drowning  in  the  river.  In  1648  the  archbishopric 
\vas  converted  into  a secular  duchy,  and  conferred 
on  the  house  of  Brandenburg  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Pomerania.  In  1803  the  French  annexed 
it  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ; but  in  1814  it 
was  finally  restored  to  Prussia.  See  works  by 
Hoffman  (2d  ed.  1885),  Kawerau  (1886),  and 
Guericke  (2d  ed.  1887)  ; and  for  tbe  Magdchiu-^ 
Centuries,  see  Church  History,  Vol.  III.  p.  242.' 

Magdeburg  Heinisplicres  are  two  hollow 
hemispheres,  generally  made  of  copper  or  brass, 
with  their  edges  accurately  fitted  to  each  other, 
and  one  of  them  furnished  with  a stopcock.  When 
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the  edges  are  rubbed  over  with  gi-ease,  pressed 
tightly  together,  and  the  globe  thus  formed  ex- 
hausted of  air  through  the  cock,  the  hemispheres, 
which  fell  asunder  before  e.xhaustion,  are  now 
pressed  together  with  immense  force — e.g.  if  they 
are  one  foot  in  diameter,  they  will,  after  ex- 
haustion, be  pressed  together  with  a force  of  nearly 
a ton.  This  experiment  was  first  performed  by 
Otto  von  Guericke  (q.v.),  burgomaster  of  Magde- 
burg, in  1650,  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
and  his  princes  and  nobles. 

Magellan,  Ferdinand  (Portuguese  Magalhaes 
or  Magalhaens ),  a famous  navigator,  was  born  about 
1470,  most  probably  at  Villa  de  Sabroza,  near  Villa 
Real  in  Traz  os  Montes.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  at  Malacca,  and 
was  lamed  for  life  in  action  in  Morocco.  Finding 
his  sufferings  rewarded  with  contempt  by  King 
Manuel  he  formally  renounced  his  nationality,  and 
together  with  his  countryman,  Ruy  Falero,  a 
geographer  and  astronomer,  offered  his  services  to 
Spain.  They  laid  before  Charles  V.  a scheme  for 
reaching  the  Moluccas  by  the  west,  which  was  well 


received  ; and  Magellan  sailed  from  San  Lucar, 
10th  August  1519,  with  five  ships  of  from  130 
to  60  tons,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  and  along 
the  shores  of  Patagonia,  he  threaded  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name  (21st  October — 28th  Novem- 
ber 1520),  and  entered  on  that  vast  ocean  wbich 
he  named  the  Pacific  from  the  fine  weather  which 
he  experienced  there.  He  had  already  been 
troubled  by  mutiny,  whicb  he  had  crushed  by  swift 
vengeance  upon  the  ringleaders,  and  after  reaching 
the  Philippine  Isles  he  fell  in  an  expedition  against 
the  natives  of  Matan  ( 27th  April  1521 ).  His  ship,  the 
Victoria,  was  safely  mavigated  by  Sebastian  del 
Cano  home  to  Spain,  and  thus  completed,  on  6th 
September  1522,  the  first  voyage  ever  made  round 
the  world. 

The  best  contemporary  account  of  Magellan’s  famous 
voyage  is  that  by  Antonio  Pigafetta,  a volunteer  in  the 
fleet.  An  English  ver.sion  of  tins  and  five  minor  narra- 
tives is  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley’s  First  Voyatje  round 
the  World  by  Maydlau  (Hakluyt  Society,  1874).  See 
Guillemard,  Magellan  and  the  Pacific  (1891). 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  separates  South  America 
on  the  south  from  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  375 
miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  varies  for  the  most 
part  between  12  and  17  miles.  It  was  discovered 
l)y  Magellan  in  1520,  and  first  thoroughly  explored 
liy  King  and  Fitzroy  in  the  Adventure  and  Beagle 
(i826-36).  The  wider  eastern  half  is  bordered  by 
level,  gently-rolling  grassy  plains.  The  narrower 
western  half  is  shut  in  by  steep,  wooded  mountains ; 
the  current  runs  strong  through  it,  and  the  west 
winds  are  a great  hindrance  to  sailing-vessels. 
There  are  several  fine  harbours  along  this  part  of 
the  strait.  See  works  by  R.  0.  Cunningham 
(Edin.  1878)  and  A.  W.  Miller  (Portsmouth,  1884). 

Magellanic  Clouds,  or  Nubecula  Major 
and  Minor,  two  cloudy  masses  of  light  seen  at  night 
in  the  sky  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  greater 
lies  between  R.  A.  4b.  40m.  and  6h.,  and  N.P.D.  156° 
and  162° ; the  lesser  between  R.A.  Oh.  28m.  and 
111.  15m.,  and  N.P.D.  162°  and  165°.  They  are 
composed  of  complex  masses  of  nebulae  and  stars, 
condensed  so  as  to  give  the  naked  eye  the  impres- 
sion of  a cloudy  mass.  See  Nebula;. 

Mageiulie,  Francoi.S,  an  eminent'  French 
physiologist  and  physician,  was  born  at  Bordeaux, 
15th  October  1783,  studied  at  Paris,  became  suc- 
cessively prosector  in  anatomy  (1804),  physician 
to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ( 1819 ),  and  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
College  de  France  (1831).  He  made  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  nerve-physiology, 
the  veins,  and  the  physiology  of  food,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  including  the  Elements  of  Phxjsi- 
ology  (originally  a precis,  1816,  afterwards  ex- 
tended). He  was  likewise  the  founder,  and  for 
ten  years  the  editor,  of  the  Joiirnal  de  la  Physi- 
ologie  Expirimentale,  in  which  are  recorded  many 
of  the  experiments  on  living  animals  which  gained 
for  him,  too  deservedly,  the  character  of  an  un- 
scrupulous vivisector.  He  died  7th  October  1855. 

Magenta,  an  Italian  town,  18  miles  W.  of 
Milan  by  rail.  Pop.  5573.  Here,  on  4th  June 
1859,  55,600  French  and  Sardinians  defeated  75,000 
Austrians,  the  latter  losing  10,000  (besides  7000 
prisoners),  and  the  allies  only  4000.  For  this 
victory  MacMahon  received  his  dukedom. — For  the 
coal-tar  colour,  see  Dyeing. 

Magero.  See  North  Cape. 

Ma  ggiore,  Lago,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
Italy,  the  J.acus  Verhanns  of  the  Romans,  is 
situated  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  but  also  ])artly 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  It  is  39  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  4 mile  to  5^ 
miles.  It  lies  646  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
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and  has  a maximuiii  dejith  of  1158  feet.  Tlie  river 
Ticino  Hows  through  it.  In  a south-western 
expansion  of  the  lake  are  the  Borromean  Isles 
(q.v. ).  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  surrounded  by 
granitic  mountains,  7000  feet  high,  on  the  south 
and  east  hy  vinej^ard-covered  hills. 

Hlaggot,  the  larva  of  most  flies  (Diptera), 
without  limbs  or  distinct  head.  They  feed  on  the 
animal  material,  often  a corpse  of  some  sort,  in 
which  they  are  laid.  Some  of  the  larger  forms  are 
used  for  bait  or  for  feeding  birds. 

Hlagi.  In  Accadian,  the  language  of  the  early 
Turanian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  and  Media, 
imga,  .signifying  ‘august,’  ‘reverend,’  was  the  title 
of  their  learned  and  priestly  caste.  The  Semitic 
nations  afterwards  dominant  in  Babjdonia  and 
Assyria  adopted  the  learning  and  many  of  the 
religious  observances  of  the  early  inhabitants,  as 
also  the  name  for  the  learned  caste  ; and  out  of  the 
Semitic  form  the  Greeks  made  magos.  Under  the 
Persian  empire  the  magi  were  not  only  the  ‘ keepers 
of  the  sacred  things,  the  learned  of  the  people,  the 
philosophers  and  servants  of  God,’  but  also  diviners 
and  mantics,  augurs  and  astrologers.  They  called 
up  the  dead  by  awful  formulas,  or  by  means  of 
cups,  water,  &c.  They  were  held  in  the  highest 
reverence,  and  no  transaction  of  importance  took 
place  without  or  against  their  advice.  Hence  their 
almost  unbounded  influence  in  both  private  and 
puldic  life.  Apart  from  the  education  of  the  young 
princes  being  in  their  hands,  they  were  the  constant 
companions  of  the  ruling  monarch.  Of  their 
religious  system  the  articles  Pausee.s  and  Zoro- 
aster will  give  a fuller  account.  Zoroaster,  in 
the  course  of  his  great  religious  reform,  reorgan- 
ised the  body  of  the  magi,  chiefly  by  reinforcing 
the  ancient  laws  as  to  their  manner  and  mode  of 
life,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  and 
severest,  befitting  their  sacred  station,  but  which 
had  become  one  of  luxury  and  indolence,  and  by 
re-instituting  the  original  distinction  of  the  three 
classes  of  lierbeds  ( ‘ disciples  ’ ),  viohcds  ( ‘ masters  ’ ), 
and  destur  mobeds  (‘complete  masters’).  The 
food,  especially  of  the  lower  class,  was  to  consist 
only  of  flour  and  vegetables ; they  wore  white 
garments,  slept  on  the  ground,  and  were  altogether 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  The 
initiation  consisted  of  the  most  awful  and  mysteri- 
ous ceremonies,  and  was  preceded  by  purifications 
of  several  months’  duration.  Gradually,  however, 
their  influence,  which  was  all-powerful  during 
the  ejjoch  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia, 
began  to  wane,  and,  from  being  the  highest 
caste,  they  fell  to  the  rank  of  wandering  jugglers, 
fortune-tellers,  and  quacks,  and  gave  their  name 
(Magic,  q.v.)  to  sleight-of-hand  and  conjuring 
tricks.  But  the  name  seems  to  have  been  also  cur- 
rent as  a generic  term  for  astrologers  in  the  East, 
as  is  evidenceil  by  the  New  Testament  narrative 
of  the  homage  of  the  Magi  to  the  Infant  Christ. 

According  to  the  narrative  (Matt.  ii.  1-12)  the 
three  wise  men  came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem, 
led  l)y  " star,  which  at  length  guided  them  safely 
to  the  place  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  where 
they  ofl'ered  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  As  the  ‘ Three  Kings  ’ their  names  became 
celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  and  Bede  distinguishes 
them  as  Kaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar.  The 
last  was  the  Chaldean  name  for  Daniel ; Melchior 
signifies  ‘ king  of  light ; ’ Kaspar  in  some  legends 
appears  as  Gathaspar,  and  in  Syriac  sources  as 
Gudophorhem,  in  which  we  may  perhaps  recognise 
the  name  of  the  ])Owerful  Indo-Parthian  king, 
Gondophares,  said  to  have  been  baptised  by  the 
apostle  Thomas.  The  bones  of  the  three  kings  are 
claimed  to  be  deposited  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne. 
In  the  calendar  the  three  days  after  New-year’s 


Day  bear  their  names,  and  their  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  feast  of  the  three  holy  kings — the  Epiphany. 
The  youngest  of  the  three  is  generally  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  a black  man. 

Ma  gic,  the  pretended  art  of  doing  wonderful 
works  by  aid  of  mysterious  supernatural  means. 
The  term  is  in  general  synonymous  with  sorcery, 
and  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  that  form  of  sorcery  which  was  com- 
municated by  the  Babylonian  Magi  to  the  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Parthians,  and  by  them  sjjread  over 
the  East  and  even  the  West.  No  people  have 
carried  magic  to  a greater  height  than  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  and  many  of  tlieir  formulas  of  propitia- 
tion and  expulsion  of  sijirits  and  demons  have  been 
decii)hered  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  They 
practised  many  forms  of  magic,  but  especially 
astrology,  which  was  raised  by  a succession  of 
astronomers  to  the  dignity  of  a pseudo-science. 
In  the  same  way  Egyptian  magic  w.as  formulated 
into  elaborate  system  and  ritual  which  far 
siirpassed  in  completeness  anything  to  be  found 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  former 
held  the  same  views  of  magic  as  the  less  cultured 
races  around  them,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Neoplatonists  carried  mystical 
symbolism  and  magical  speculations  further  into 
new  regions  of  thmirgy  and  thaumaturgy.  Theurgic 
magic  also  was  highly  developed  in  Alexandria, 
and  it  descended  into  medieval  and  modern  Europe 
bearing  many  marks  of  Jewish  speculation. 

Grimm  says  Miracle  (ivundern)  is  the  salutary. 
Magic  (zaithcrn)  the  hurtful  or  unlawful,  use  of 
supernatural  powers : miracle  is  divine,  magic 
devilish ; not  till  the  gods  were  degraded  and 
desjiised  was  magic  iminited  to  them.  ]\Ian  can 
heal  or  poison  by  directing  natural  forces  to  good 
or  to  evil ; sometimes  he  even  shares  the  gift  of 
miracle ; but  when  he  pushes  the  beneficent  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  to  the  supernattiral  point,  he 
learns  to  conjure.  The  origin  of  all  conjuring 
must  be  traced  directly  to  the  most  sacred  callings, 
which  contained  in  themselves  all  the  wisdom  of 
heathendom — viz.  religious  worship  and  the  art  of 
song.  Sacrificing  and  singing  came  to  mean  con- 
juring ; the  priest  and  the  poet,  confidants  of  the 
gods  and  participants  of  divine  inspiration,  stand 
next  door  to  the  fortune-teller  and  magician.  By 
the  side  of  divine  worship  practices  of  dark  sorcery 
grew  up  by  way  of  exception,  not  of  contrast. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  all  heathen 
notions  and  practices  were  declared  to  be  deceit  and 
sinful  delusion  : the  old  gods  fell  back  and  changed 
into  devils,  and  all  that  pertained  to  their  worship 
into  devilish  jugglery.  Presently  there  sprang  up 
tales  of  the  Evil  One’s  immediate  connection  with 
sorcery  and  witchcraft ; and  out  of  this  proceeded 
the  most  incredible,  most  cruel  jumbling  up  of 
imagination  and  reality.  The  great  distinguishing 
mark  of  sorcery  was  the  desire  to  work  mischief, 
and  thus  this  definition  involves  the  same  ethical 
condemnation  which  made  Plato  denounce  sorcery 
as  an  illegitimate  method  of  forcing  the  power  of 
the  gods  into  the  service  of  man.  It  was  from  the 
beginning  the  inveterate  antagonist  of  religion, 
originating  in  dim  and  confused  yet  independent 
glimpses  into  the  secrets  of  nature  ; and  through- 
out it  we  trace  the  elemental  idea  of  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  it  being  inqjlied  that 
the  power  of  influencing  and  altering  his  phy.'iical 
conditions  rests  within  the  power  of  man  him- 
self. The  sorcerer  stands  aloof  from  the  ordinary 
ador.ation  of  supernatural  powers,  enqjloying  occult 
faculties  and  devices  which  he  supposes  to  be 
within  his  own  control.  Hence  sorcery  early 
becomes  differentiated  from  religion — on  the  one 
side  legitimate  means  of  contact  with  the  divine, 
as  adoration,  inspiration,  vows,  oracles,  miracles, 
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omens,  and  signs ; on  the  other,  thaumaturgy 
by  occult,  incomprehensible  arts,  skill  in  natural 
magic,  mesmerism,  mumbo-jumbo,  and  impos- 
ture. Originally  magic  was  the  rudimentary  be- 
ginning of  medicine  and  science,  but  soon  it  fell 
back  into  occult  and  mystic  devices,  while  two 
elements  present  in  its  first  inception — the  religi- 
ous sentiment  and  real  experimental  knowledge — 
developed  into  morality  and  science.  Magic,  says 
Bastian,  is  the  physics  of  inankind  in  the  state  of 
nature.  It  rests  on  the  beginning  of  induction, 
which  remains  without  result  only  because  in  its 
imperfect  judgments  by  analogy  it  raises  the  post 
hoc  to  the  propter  hoc.  The  notion  that  the  gods 
were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  mortals  opened  a 
door  to  sorcery  for  finding  relief  from  suffering,  but 
gradually  the  deteriorating  influences  made  way 
and  the  criminal  side  of  the  miraculous  became 
specially  the  function  of  the  craft.  Modern  India, 
says  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  swarms  with  astrologers, 
soothsayers,  and  interpreters  of  dreams,  who  watch 
nature  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  ; but  these 
are  <piite  distinct  from  the  sorcerers,  who  ■work 
independently  of  them,  and  soon  become  knaves 
and  cheats,  religious  and  medical,  preying  upon 
the  ignorance  of  their  dupes.  Among  the  Moham- 
medans magic  is  rife,  though  condemned  by  rigid 
divines ; and  almost  everybody  believes  in  the 
efficacy  of  amulets,  charms,  spells,  exorcism,  magic 
mirrors,  cabalistic  figures,  divination,  sortilege, 
and  the  like.  If  a man  devotes  the  power  he 
acquires  to  good  ends  he  is  held  comparatively 
innocent ; but  he  may  go  on  to  acquire  the  power 
of  commanding  the  evil  genii  to  do  him  all  kinds 
of  wicked  service,  which  is  execrated  as  black  or 
Satanic  magic. 

The  superstition  of  magic  and  witchcraft  belongs 
essentially  to  the  lower  levels  of  civilisation,  and  the 
reputation  of  it  clings  to  any  survivors  of  an  older 
nationality,  like  the  Lavas  of  Burma  and  the  Finns 
and  Lapps  among  their  Scandinavian  neighbours. 
Even  in  Scotland  robust  Presbyterians  long  thought 
more  highly  of  the  Popish  priests  than  of  their  own 
clergy  for  casting  out  devils,  laying  ghosts,  and 
•curing  madness.  All  magical  reasoning  is  based 
upon  the  inherent  belief  of  primitive  man  that 
casual  connection  in  thought  is  equivalent  to 
causal  connection  in  fact.  The  savage  ever  con- 
founds an  ideal  with  a real  connection  ; he  confuses 
subjective  and  objective  relations.  To  him  it  is 
merely  a matter  of  e.xperienee  that  all  nature  is 
personal  and  animate,  and  that  human  agencies 
can  work  supernatural  ly.  He  is  constantly  seek- 
ing an  explanation  of  physical  facts,  and  he  fills 
up  his  scanty  knowledge  of  natural  causes  with 
hypothetical  causes  of  a metaphysical  and  super- 
natural character.  This  confusion  of  imagination 
and  reality  produces  a state  of  mind  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  whole  business  of  magical  arts 
and  magical  relations,  the  only  real  connection 
between  which  is  mere  analogy  and  symbolism. 
Coincidences  ever  strike  the  primitive  man  as 
things  in  themselves  significant,  and  post  hoc  ergo 
propter  hoc  is  to  his  mind  a perfectly  valid  logical 
method.  Nor  does  his  sorcerer  always  need  to 
be  successful — one  lucky  hit  outweighs  half-a- 
dozen  failures,  and  the  sorcerer,  thi'ough  a kind 
provision  of  nature,  usually  ends  with  being  him- 
self more  or  less  the  dupe  of  his  own  powers. 
Thus  magic  may  develop  into  elaborate  and 
systematic  pseudo-science — a sincere  though  fal- 
lacious jjhilosophy  evolved  by  processes  in  great 
measure  still  intelligible  to  our  own  minds. 
Augury,  divination,  oneiroinancy,  chiromancy,  and 
astrology  admitted  of  being  gravely  formulated 
and  discussed,  and  even  among  19th-century 
Englishmen  and  Americans  may  be  seen  not  a 
few  strange  revivals  of  magicians  like  Apollonius 
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of  Tyana  and  lamblichus,  as  well  as  of  savage 
philosophy  and  peasant  folklore,  in  the  freaks  of 
so-called  spiritualism,  with  its  voices,  its  spirit- 
writing, its  untying  of  ropes,  and  its  rising  and 
floating  in  the  air. 

The  primitive  mind  ever  needs  material  support 
for  the  religious  sentiment,  and  in  this  constant 
condition  we  find  the  foundation  of  fetichism  and 
idolatry.  Everywhere  the  savage  sees  a connection 
between  an  object  and  a visible  representation  of 
it  : hence  the  philosophy  of  making  an  image  of 
a person  to  be  injured  by  burning  it,  melting  it 
away,  or  sticking  pins  into  it — of  which  we  have 
still  a surviving  shadow  in  our  custom  of  burning 
an  unpopular  person  in  effigy.  Again,  a disease 
tormenting  a man  may  be  di  iven  into  an  image  of 
clay  or  the  like,  and  in  the  same  elemental  idea 
of  connection  between  object  and  image  we  find 
explanation  of  the  fear  of  clippings  of  the  hair  or 
parings  of  the  nails  falling  into  the  possession  of 
an  enemy,  our  own  lingering  liking  for  locks  of 
hair  of  those  we  love,  as  well  as  many  of  the  usages 
of  early  medicine,  sympathetic  powder,  love-potions, 
the  doctrine  of  Signatures  (q.v.).  A similar  con- 
nection exists  somehow  between  a thing  and  its 
name  : hence  a man  may  be  bewitched  through  a 
wicked  use  of  his  name,  and  a sorcerer  may  force 
the  hand  of  a divinity  by  invoking  with  his  name. 
Accordingly,  in  the  history  of  primitive  religions 
we  find  tlie  most  sacred  names  kept  strictly  secret, 
as  by  the  Jews,  Moslems,  and  the  Romans  of  their 
tutejar  deity. 

Magic  was  strictly  condemned  under  the  Levitical 
law,  and  by  the  early  Christians  was  regarded  as 
unlawful  miracle.  In  the  middle  ages  it  continued 
to  be  studied  in  its  less  harmful  sides,  as  astrology 
and  alchemy,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  one  department  it  ■was  the  parent  of  scientific 
astronomy,  in  the  other  of  modern  chemistry. 
Yet  the  reign  of  imperfect  analogy  has  given  way 
but  slowly  before  a real  scientific  method ; and 
though  the  old  theory  of  demoniacal  possession 
has  been  exchanged  for  a real  knoudedge  of  the 
laws  that  govern  lunacy,  and  occult  sympathetic 
operations  have  widened  out  into  the  vast  sciences 
of  pharmacy  and  medicine,  yet  primitive  magical 
conceptions  still  cling  closely  to  our  people,  and 
form  everywhere  the  heart  of  popular  folklore. 

See  the  articles  Alchemy,  Animism,  Astrology, 
Demonology,  Devil,  Divination,  Fetichism,  Folk- 
lore, Idolatry,  Incantations,  and  Witchcraft  ; also 
Enneinoser,  Geschiclite  der  Magic  ( 2d  ed.  1844  ; trans.  by 
W.  Howitt,  2 vols.  1854);  Maury,  La  Magic  ct  V Astro- 
logic  (4th  ed.  1877)  ; Leuorniant,  La  Magic  chez  Ics 
Chaldcens  ( 1874 ; Eiig.  trans.  1877 ) ; Victor  Rydberg, 
Magic  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.  New  York, 
1879 ) ; and  Fabart,  Histoire  pliiiosophique  et  politique 
de  I’Occidte,  Magic,  &c.  (1885)  ; also  Caspari, 
der  Mensehheit  (2d  ed.  1877).  and  Tylor’s  Early  History 
of  Mankind  (chap,  vi.)  and  Primitire  Culture  (chap, 
iv.).  Horst’s  Zauberhihliothek  (0  vols.  Mainz,  1820-2U) 
is  a perfect  cyclopaidia  of  the  doctrine  and  methods  of 
magic;  a complete  bibliography  of  its  literature  is 
Grasse’s  Pihliographic  der  wichtigsten  in  das  Gehiet  dcs 
Zavbcr-,  Geister-,  und  somtigen  Aherglauhens  einschla- 
genden  Werke  (Leip.  1843). 

Magic  Lantern,  an  optical  instrument  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Athanasius  Kircher  in  1646, 
by  means  of  which  magnified  images  of  small  pictures 
are  thrown  upon  a wall  or  screen.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a lantern  containing  a powerful  argand 
lamp  or  lime-light  arrangement  (see  Lime-LIGHT)  ; 
in  the  side  of  tlie  lantern  is  inserted  a horizontal 
tube,  the  axis  of  which  is  on  a level  with  the  centre 
of  the  flame,  and  the  light  is  generally  made  to 
pass  through  the  tube  by  reflection  from  a concave 
mirror  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lantern. 
The  tube  is  furnished  with  two  lenses,  one  at  each 
end ; the  inner  one,  the  condenser,  is  a large  lens 
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of  short  focus,  to  condense  a strong  light  on  the 
picture,  which  is  inserted  into  the  tube,  between 
the  lenses,  through  a transverse  slit.  The  other 
end  of  the  tube  is  fitted  with  a double  conve.v  lens, 
or,  better,  a corrected  combination  of  lenses,  which 
receives  the  rays  after  passing  through  the  picture, 
and  throws  them  upon  the  screen  or  wall.  The 
pictures  are  formed  on  glass  slides — generally  3^ 
inches  square — with  transparent  coloured  varnish 
or  by  means  of  photography  on  a collodion,  gelatine, 
or  carbon  tissue  film  on  the  glass,  and  must  be 
inserted  into  the  tube  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
with  the  film  or  painted  side  nearest  the  screen,  in 
order  that  the  images  may  appear  erect  and 
unreversed.  If  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is 
thrown  be  at  too  great  a distance,  the  image  will 
become  indistinct  from  the  lessened  intensity  of  the 
light.  Tliis  instrument  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
toy,  but  is  also  frequently  employed  to  produce 
enlarged  representations  of  astronomical  and  other 
scientific  diagrams,  and  enlargements  of  photo- 
graphic views,  so  that  they  may  be  well  seen  by  an 
audience.  Phantasmagoria,  dissolving  views,  &c. 
are  produced  by  a particular  manipulation  of  the 
same  instrument. 

niag'ic  Scluares  are  sets  of  ditferent  numbers, 
eacli  column  of  which,  whether  horizontal,  vertical, 
or  diagonal,  adds  alike. 


The  above  are  two  examples  of  a magic  square 
with  the  saine  summation  (in  either  case  1891). 
Considering  the  difficulty  with  which  a person 
without  previous  knowledge  could  make  even 
one  such  square,  it  may  surprise  many  to  hear 
that  there  are  more  than  700,000,000,000,000 
(seven  hundred  billion)  magic  squares  of  this  root 
(4),  with  the  summation  of  1891,  each  composed 
of  dift'erent  numbers,  or  with  a different  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  numbers.  Fig.  1 is  so  con- 
structed that  a great  variety  of  other  squares 
may  be  made  from  it  by  altering  the  four  highest 
numbers  in  it.  Thus,  if  13,  14,  15,  and  16  be 
substituted  for  1870,  1871,  &c.  respectively,  we 
get  the  smallest  4-square  possible,  with  the  sum- 
mation 34.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  magic 
squares  could  only  be  composed  of  arithmetical  or 
other  symmetrical  series  of  numbers ; but  an  ex- 
amination of  Fig.  2 shows  that  that  idea  was 
erroneous. 

Within  the  compass  of  a short  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  adequately  any  of  the  many 
rules  for  making  magic  squares.  The  following 
figures  will,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  most 
important  method,  that  of  superposition,  invented 
by  De  la  Hire.  It  is  most  readily  applied  to  odd 
squares,  more  especially  to  those  whose  roots  are 
prime  numbers.  We  therefore  take  the  5-square 
for  our  example. 


Each  row  of  the  above  squares  contains  the  same 


numbers  and  in  the  same  order  relatively  to  one 
another.  But  in  fig.  3 the  first  number  of  each 
row  is  the  same  as  the  third  of  the  row  above, 
whilst  in  fig.  4 it  is  the  fourth.  If  now  these  two 
squares  be  combined  by  adding  together  the  num- 
bers that  are  in  corresponding  cells,  the  resulting 
square  will  he  magic.  In  this  case  it  will  have 
the  summation  of  65,  and  the  top  row  will  be  6,  3, 
20,  12,  24.  By  altering  the  positions  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  top  rows,  and  making  corresponding 
alterations  in  the  others,  3600  distinct  varieties  of 
this  magic  square  may  be  obtained. 

Although  numerous  persons  have  written  on 
magic  squares  (among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Leibnitz,  Frenicle,  De  Morgan,  Bachet,  Ozanam, 
Montucla,  Frost,  and  Cram),  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  easily  accessible.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  work  is  Hutton’s  Mathematical 
liecreations  ; and  in  this  will  be  found  descriptions 
of  other  kinds  of  magic  squares,  such  as  the 
Bordered  and  Tessellated,  which  may  briefly  be 
described  as  magic  squares  within  magic  squares. 
Nasik  magic  squares  (so  named  by  Frost  froiu 
his  place  of  residence  in  India)  are  squares 
whose  magicality  is  not  destroj’ed  by  repeatedly 
removing  the  first  column  or  row  to  the  last 
place,  or  vice  versA.  All  squares  with  prime 
roots,  made  by  De  la  Hire’s  method  of  super- 
position, are  nasik.  Even  squares  can  also  be 
made  nasik.  Fig.  1,  with  the  numbers  13,  14,  15, 
and  16  substituted  for  the  four  highest,  makes  a 
nasik  square. 

Magill),  or  Megilp,  a composition  used  by 
artists  in  oil-colours  as  a medium  and  for  glazes. 
It  is  made  of  linseed-oil  and  mastic  varnish. 
Robertson’s  medium,  which  is  similar  but  dries 
quicker,  is  now  more  used  than  magilp. 

niagilus,  a remarkable  Gasteropod  found  on 
the  coral  reefs  of  warm  eastern  seas.  The  young 
animal  settles  on  the  growing  coral  at  the  obvious 
risk  of  being  gradually  surrounded  and  smothered. 
This  is  avoided,  however,  by  an  entire  change  in 
the  form  of  the  shell,  which  is  diverted  from  its 
original  spiral  type  and  grows  out  into  a long 
irregular  tube.  ‘ A neck-and-neck  race  is  kept  up 
until  the  mollusc  or  the  coral  dies.’  As  the  tube 
lengthens  sometimes  to  2 or  3 feet  the  animal  shifts 
into  it  completely,  and  the  original  -whorls  are 
filled  uf)  -with  lime. 

lUaginii,  William,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  his  day,  born  at  Cork,  10th  July  1793, 
the  son  of  a schoolmaster,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1811,  and  left  a brilliant  reputation  for  jirecocious 
scholarship.  At  twenty-six  he  received  his  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  his  college,  being  the  first  who  had 
ever  received  it  so  young.  He  taught  in  Cork  for 
ten  years,  and  in  1823  removed  to  London  to  pursue 
the  life  of  letters.  His  first  contribution  to  Bluck- 
ivood’s  Magazine — a Latin  translation  of  Chevy 
Chase — appeared  in  1819,  and  from  that  date  for 
nine  years  scarcely  a number  appeared  without 
an  article  from  his  pen.  In  1824  Murray  started 
the  short-lived  Representative,  a daily  newspaper, 
and  Maginn  was  sent  to  Paris  to  act  as  foreign 
correspondent.  In  1828  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Standard,  and  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
Fraser's  Magazine  in  1830.  His  contributions  to 
Fraser  were  <as  ‘ lively,  learned,  and  libellous  ’ as 
those  to  Blackwood,  and  one  led  to  a harmless 
duel  between  the  author  and  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley.  The  remainder  of  Maginn’s  career  was 
irregular  and  unhappy.  His  habits  of  intemperance 
gained  the  mastery  over  him,  and  he  was  often 
arrested  and  in  jail  for  debt,  without  losing,  how- 
ever, in  the  least  his  brightness  or  good-humour.  He 
wrote  his  Shakespeare  Papers  for  Black-wood  in  1837, 
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and  in  1840  he  began  his  Magazine,  Miscellanies, 
by  Doctor  Maginn,  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
ten  nnnihers.  In  1842  he  was  again  imprisoned  in 
the  Fleet,  and,  having  passed  through  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  was  reduced  in  fast  failing  health  to 
a state  of  great  poverty.  Help  came  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  almost  too  late,  for  poor  ‘ bright, 
broken  Maginn’  died  at  Walton-on-Tliames,  21st 
August  1842.  He  wrote  two  forgotten  romances, 
Whitehall,  or  the  Days  of  George  IV.  (1827,  a 
parody  on  the  historical  novel,  and  Horace  Smith’s 
Branibletye  House  in  particular),  and  John  Manesty 
( 1844),  completed  after  his  death  by  Charles  Ollier. 
His  Homeric  Ballads  were  published  in  1849.  A 
collection  of  his  papers  was  edited  by  R.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie (Svols.  New  York,  1855-57);  and  his  Mis- 
cellanies, Prose  and  Verse,  by  R.  W.  Montagu  (2 
vols.  Lond.  1885). 

Magistrate.  See  Borough,  and  Justice  of 
THE  Peace. 

Magliabeclii.  Antonio,  bibliophile,  was  born 
^t  Florence  in  1633,  and  till  his  fortieth  year  was 
a goldsmith.  Fi'om  youth  upwards,  however,  he 
displayed  an  inordinate  passion  for  the  acquisition 
of  book- knowledge ; and,  having  mastered  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  he  literally  entombed  himself 
among  books,  of  which  disorderly  piles  encumbered 
every  portion  of  his  dwelling.  In  his  daily  habits 
he  grew  regardless  of  the  decencies  of  life ; and 
such  was  his  avidity  of  study  that  he  finally  denied 
himself  even  the  requisite  intervals  of  repose.  His 
memory  was  prodigious,  and  enabled  him  not  only 
minutely  to  retain  the  contents  of  his  multitudin- 
ous books,  but  also  to  supply,  on  occasion,  the 
most  exact  reference  to  any  particular  page  or 
paragraph,  the  place  of  each  book  being  indicated 
with  precision  in  the  midst  of  their  seemingly  in- 
extricable masses.  Magliabechi  was  regarded  as 
the  literary  prodigy  of  his  times.  In  1673  he  was 
appointed  court-librarian  by  the  Grand-duke  of 
Tuscany ; and  the  many  tributes  of  respect 
tendered  by  royal  and  distinguished  personages  to 
his  wonderful  erudition  fostered  in  an  inordinate 
degree  his  love  of  fame  and  praise,  which  rendered 
him  intolerant  of  literary  merit  in  others,  and 
involved  him  in  several  bitter  literary  squabbles. 
He  died  at  Florence  on  4th  July  1714,  leaving  no 
written  record  of  his  immense  eneyclopredic  know- 
ledge. His  valuable  library  of  30,000  vols.  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Grand-duke,  who  made  it  over 
to  the  city  of  Florence ; it  is  now  a free  library, 
and  bears  the  name  of  its  collector.  See  John  Hill 
Burton’s  Book-Hunter  (1862). 

Magna  Cliarta,  the  Great  Charter  granted  by 
King  John  of  England  to  the  barons,  has  since  that 
time  been  viewed  as  the  basis  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. The  oppressions  of  a tyrannical  sovereign 
compelled  a confederacy  of  the  barons  or  tenants- 
in-chief  of  the  crown,  who  took  up  arms  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  They  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  Henry  I.  ; laws  which  combined  Norman 
feudalism-  with  Saxon  and  Danish  institutions.  A 
conference  was  held  at  Runnymede,  on  the  Thames 
near  Egham,  where  king  and  barons  encamped 
opposite  each  other ; and,  after  several  days’ 
dehate,  John  signed  and  sealed  the  charter  with 
great  solemnity  on  15th  June  1215. 

The  Great  Charter  provided  against  the  abuse  of 
the  royal  prerogative  by  protecting  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  feudal  proprietor.  It  redressed  a 
variety  of  grievances  connected  with  feudal  tenures, 
some  of  which  are  long  since  obsolete.  Minute 
provisions  were  made  regarding  the  ward,  relief, 
and  marriage  of  heirs,  and  rights  of  their  widows. 
No  scutage  or  aid  was  to  be  imposed  without  the 
authority  of  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom. 
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except  on  the  three  great  feudal  occasions  of  the 
king’s  captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  The  liberties 
of  the  city  of  London  and  other  towns,  burghs,  and 
ports  were  declared  inviolable.  Freedom  of  com- 
merce was  guaranteed  to  foreign  merchants.  Justice 
was  no  longer  to  be  sold,  denied,  or  delayed. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, following  the  king’s  person  in  all  his  pro- 
gresses, was  permanentlj'  fixed  at  Westminster, 
assizes  Avere  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  several 
counties,  annual  circuits  established,  and  regula- 
tions made  for  the  efficiency  of  the  inferior  courts. 
Life,  liberty,  and  property  Avere  protected  from 
arbitrary  spoliation,  and  none  Avas  to  be  con- 
demned to  forfeit  these  but  by  laAvful  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  by  the  laAV  of  the  land.  No  one  Av.as 
to  be  condemned  on  rumours  or  suspicions,  but 
only  on  evidence  of  Avitnesses.  Fines  imposed  Avere 
in  all  cases  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
tlie  offence,  and  even  the  villein  or  rustic  Avas  not 
, to  be  deprived  of  his  necessary  chattels.  Tlie  testa- 
mentary poAver  of  the  sirbject  Avas  recognised  over 
]iart  of  his  personal  estate,  and  the  rest  Avas  to  be 
divided  betAveen  his  AvidoAV  and  children.  The 
independence  of  the  church  Avas  also  provided  for. 

These  are  the  most  important  features  of  that 
Charter  Avhich  occupies  so  conspicuous  a place  in 
history,  and  Avhich  establishes  the  supremacy  of  the 
laAV  of  England  over  the  Avill  of  the  monarch.  A 
charter  Avas  at  the  same  time  granted  to  mitigate 
the  oppressions  of  the  Forest  Laws  (q.A'.).  The 
terms  dictated  by  the  barons  to  John  included  the 
surrender  of  London  to  their  charge,  and  the  ToAver 
to  the  custody  of  the  primate  till  the  15th  of 
August  folloAving,  or  till  the  execution  of  the 
several  articles  of  the  Great  Charter.  TAventy-five 
barons,  as  conservators  of  the  public  liberties,  Avere 
empoAvered  to  make  Avar  against  the  sovereign  in 
case  of  his  violation  of  the  Charter.  Several  solemn 
ratifications  Avere  required  by  the  barons  botli  from 
John  and  from  Henry  III. ; and  a copy  of  the  Great 
Charter  Avas  sent  to  every  cathedral,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  publicly  twice  a year.  The  copy  preserved 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  regarded  as  the  most 
accurate  and  complete ; and  a fac-simile  of  it  Avas 
published  by  the  Records  Commissioners  in  1865. 
See  Bishop  Stubbs’s  Select  Charters  (1870). 

Magna  Gr;ecia  (Gr.  Megale  Hellas),  the 
name  given  in  ancient  times  to  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Southern  Italy.  The  appellation  must  have 
been  currrent  at  an  early  period.  Polybius  says  it 
Avas  used  in  the  time  of  Pythagoi’as.  Some  Avriters 
include  under  the  term  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 
others  restrict  it  to  those  situated  on  the  Gnlf  of 
Tarentum ; but  in  general  it  is  used  to  denote  all 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  exclusive  of 
those  in  Sicily.  The  oldest  settlement  is  believed 
to  have  been  Cumre,  though  it  is  doubtful  Avhether 
it  and  its  colonies,  Dicfearchia  and  Neapolis,  Avere 
really  embraced  under  the  designation  Magna 
Grcecia.  The  period  assigned  to  its  foundation — 
soon  after  the  Trojan  Avar — is  obviously  fanciful. 
The  other  more  important  Greek  settlements  in 
Italy  Avere  Sybaris  (founded  by  the  Achseans,  720 
B.C.),  Croton  (by  the  Achseans,  710  B.C.),  Tarentum 
(by  the  Spartans,  707  B.C.),  Locri  (by  the  Locrians, 
710  B.C.  ; according  to  others,  thirty  or  forty  years 
later),  Rhegium  (by  the  Chalcidians ; date  of 
origin  not  knoAvn,  but  believed  to  be  earlier  than 
Sybaris),  Metapontum  (by  the  Achseans,  700-650 
B.C. ),  Siris  (by  lonians ; date  xinknoAA-n),  and 
Velia  (by  the  Phocfeans,  540  B.C. ).  These  cities 
became  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  many  others. 
Of  the  earlier  history  of  Magna  Grsecia  very  little 
authentic  information  has  survived.  The  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  poAver  and 
wealth,  partly  by  the  brisk  commerce  Avhich  they 
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carried  on  with  the  tnother-country,  and  partly 
also,  it  is  conjectured,  hy  an  amalgamation  with 
the  Pelasgic  ( and  therefore  kindred ) natives  of  the 
interior,  as  at  Locri.  About  530  b.c.  Pythagoras, 
the  philosopher,  arrived  at  Crotona,  and  soon 
acquired  supreme  influence  in  Magna  Grrecia, 
though  it  did  not  last  long.  The  quarrels  between 
the  different  cities  were  often  hitter  and  bloody  ; 
the  most  notable  cases  were  the  destruction  of 
Siris  by  the  Achfean  cities  and  of  Sybaris  by  Croton 
(510).  Be.sides  this  they  were  hotly  pressed  at 
times  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  ; and  finally, 
272-271  B.C.,  the  Romans  conquered  the  whole  of 
Lower  Italy.  Long  before  this  several  of  the  cities 
had  disappeared.  The  longest  to  survive  was 
Tarentum. 

See  the  separate  articles  on  the  cities  ; also  Lenormant, 
La  Grande-Grece  (3  vols.  1881)  and  A travel's  VApidieet 
la  Lucanie  ( 2 vols.  1883 ),  or  the  more  popular  Land  of 
Manfred,  hy  Mrs  Janet  Ross  (1889). 

]llagne.sia.  See  Magnesium. 

Mag'llC.sia«  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  nearly  10  miles  NE.  of  Miletus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mieander.  It  was  a wealthy 
and  prosperous  city  until  after  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  Cimmerian  invasion  about  660  B.c. 
Here  stood  a famous  temple  to  Artemis,  the 
remains  of  which  have  been  excavated  ; and  here 
Themistocles,  the  Athenian  patriot  and  statesman, 
<lied  (449  B.C.).  It  was  called  Magnesia  ad  Msean- 
drum,  to  distinguish  it  from  another.  Magnesia 
AD  SlPYLUM,  which  stood  on  the  Hermus,  near 
Mount  Sipylus.  Beside  this  town  Scipio  defeated 
Antiochus  of  Syria  in  190  b.c.  It  is  now  called 
Manissa,  and  is  a town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  41 
miles  NE.  of  Smyrna  by  rail. — The  easternmost 
division  of  ancient  Thessaly  in  Greece  also  bore 
this  name. — To  one  of  the  places  called  Magnesia, 
most  probably  that  in  Lydia,  we  owe  the  terms 
magnet,  magnetism,  magnesia,  and  apparently  also 
manganese. 

magnesian  Limestone.  See  Dolomite. 

magnesinin  (sym.  Mg,  equiv.  24)  is  a metal 
which  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 
It  is  present  in  many  minerals — e.g.  dolomite — a 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia ; asbestos — a sili- 
cate of  lime  and  magnesia ; and  meerschaum — a 
silicate  of  magnesia.  It  exists  in  mineral  waters 
and  in  the  sea  as  sulphate,  and  as  chloride,  the 
former  being  known  as  Epsom  salts.  It  was  from 
the  Epsom  spring,  in  1695,  that  Drew  extracted 
this  well-known  salt,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  Magnesia  alba,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  what  was  already  known  as  Mag- 
nesia nigra  ( black  oxide  of  manganese — so  called 
from  its  resemblance  in  colour,  weight,  &c.  to  the 
magnet)  was  discovered.  The  metal  was  first  pre- 
]>ared  by  Davy,  and  for  long  its  manufacture  was 
limited  to  a small  scale.  Now,  however,  it  is 
made  in  quantity  by  fusing  together  the  clilorides 
of  potassium  and  magnesium  and  tluor  spar,  and 
adding  metallic  sodium  with  great  care.  The 
crude  metal  is  finally  distilled  and  pressed  in  a 
semi-fluid  state  into  ribbon  or  wire. 

Magnesium  has  a silver-white  colour,  which  is 
tarnished  by  moist  air.  It  is  a very  light  metal, 
its  specific  gravity  being  only  1‘75.  It  is  readily 
volatile,  and,  when  lighted,  burns  in  air  with  an 
intensely  brilliant  light  rich  in  chemical  rays.  On 
this  account  it  was,  till  superseded  by  the  electric 
light,  much  used  in  photography,  while  in  signal- 
ling and  pyrotechny  it  ]days  an  important  part. 

When  magnesium  burns  in  air  it  forms  a white 
ash  consisting  of  the  o.xide,  magnesia,  MgO  ( which 
may  be  also  prepared  by  heating  the  caiboiiate). 
This  is  a very  infusible  substance,  and  is  much 


used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia. The  carbonate,  MgC03,  i®  found  in  nature, 
but  for  medical  purposes  it  is  prepared  by 
precipitating  a soluble  magnesium  salt  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  According  as  it  is  prepared 
in  the  hot  or  cold,  the  resulting  carbonate  forms 
the  ponderous  and  dense  or  the  light  variety. 
Although  insoluble  in  water,  this  substance  readily 
dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and 
this  solution  is  known  as  fluid  magnesia.  The 
sulphate,  MgS047H20,  or  Epsom  salts,  occurs  in 
nature,  and  is  well  known  as  a domestic  remedy. 
It  is  much  employed  in  febrile  affections,  but  it 
may  be  used  in  any  case  in  which  a mild  but 
efficient  laxative  is  required.  Its  dose  varies  from 

to  1 ounce,  but  in  order  to  promote  its  full 
efficacy  it  should  be  taken  along  with  copious 
draughts  of  water.  In  combination  with  infusion 
of  senna  it  forms  the  ordinary  black  draught. 
Magnesia  and  the  carbonate  are  emplojed  in 
small  doses  as  an  antacid,  but  in  larger  quantity 
they  have  a distinct  purgative  action.  Fluid  mag- 
nesia (see  above)  is  a valuable  aperient  for  women 
and  children.  Citrate  of  magnesia  is  the  popular 
name  for  a gianular,  effervescing  aperient,  now 
much  in  use.  It  consists  of  a mixture  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  sugar, 
and  a small  trace  ( 1 to  5 per  cent. ) of  Epsom  salts. 

Magnetic  Belts.  See  Electricity  (Medi- 
cal). 

Magnetism  {magnes  or  lithos  magnetes,  ‘the 
loadstone,’  probably  first  found  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia).  Magnets  are  natural  (Loadstone,  q.v. ) 
or  artificial,  permanent  (steel  masses  magnetised 
by  the  action  of  other  magnets  or  of  an  electric 
enrrent)  or  temporary  (soft  iron  masses  magnetised 
by  magnets,  or  the  so-called  electro-magnets,  soft 
iron  masses  round  which  a current  is  passing ). 

Polarity  of  the  Magnet. — M’hen  a small  soft  iron, 
nickel,  or  cobalt  ball  is  suspended  by  a thread, 
and  a magnet  ( fig.  1 ) is  passed 
along  in  front  of  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  ball  is 
powerfully  attracted  towards 
the  ends,  but  not  at  all  by 
the  middle  of  the  magnet. 

The  points  of  the  magnet  to- 
wards which  the  attractive 
power  becomes  greatest  are 
called  its  poles.  By  causing 
a small  magnetic  needle  mov- 
ing horizontally  to  vibrate  in 
front  of  the  different  jiarts  of 
a magnet  placed  vertically, 
and  counting  the  number  of 
vibrations,  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  attractive 
power  may  be  exactly  found.  ^Yhen  the  poles  of 
one  magnet  are  made  to  act  on  those  of  another 
a striking  dissimilarity 
between  the  poles  is 
brought  to  light.  To 
show  this,  let  us  suspend 
a magnet,  NS,  fig.  2,  by 
a band  of  paper,  M,  hang- 
ing from  a cocoon  thread 
(a  thread  without  tor- 
sion ) ; or  let  us  pivot  it, 
or  lay  it  on  a float  on 
water.  AVhen  the  magnet 
is  left  to  itself  it  takes 
up  a fixed  position,  one  Fig.  2. 

end  keeping  north,  and 

the  other  south.  The  north  pole  cannot,  except 
in  unstable  equilibrium,  be  made  to  stand  as  a 
south  pole,  or  vice  versA ; for,  when  the  magnet 
is  disturbed,  both  poles  return  to  their  original 
positions.  Here,  then,  is  a striking  dissimilarity 
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in  the  poles,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  them  as  north  'pole  and  south  pole. 
When  thus  suspended,  let  us  now  try  the  effect 
of  another  magnet  upon  it,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  pole  of  the  suspended  magnet  which 
is  attracted  by  one  of  the  poles  of  the  second 
magnet  is  repelled  by  the  otlier,  and  vice  versA ; 
and  where  the  one  pole  attracts,  the  other  repels. 
If,  now,  the  second  magnet  be  hung  like  the  first, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  pole  which  attracted  the 
north  pole  of  the  first  magnet  is  a south  pole,  and 
that  the  pole  which  repelled  it  is  a north  pole.  We 
thus  learn  that  each  magnet  has  tivo  gmles,  the  one 
a north,  and  the  other  a soidh  pole,  alike  in  their 
power  of  attracting  soft  iron,  hut  differing  in  their 
action  on  the  poles  of  another  magnet,  like  poles 
repelling,  and  unlike  poles  attracting  each  other. 

The  attractions  and  repulsions  are  found  in  a bar- 
magnet  to  follow  the  same  laws  of  distribution  as 
would  have  been  obeyed  by  the  forces  due  to  two 
egucd,  isolated  discs,  the  one  attracting,  the  other 
repelling,  and  situated  at  points  a little  short  of 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  bar  ; and  the  places  where 
these  imaginary  discs  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter 
would  be  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  This 
conception  of  imaginary  magnetic  matter  greatly 
facilitates  many  calculations,  and  is  largely  applied. 
It  is  as  if  the  one  kind  of  pole  consisted  of  positive, 
the  other  of  negative  matter ; and  the  north  pole 
of  a magnet  is,  in  accordance  with  this  order  of 
ideas,  conventionally  termed  the  positive  pole. 

No  Isolated  Poles. — If  we  try  to  cut  a bar-magnet 
so  as  to  isolate  the  poles,  we  find  that  each  half 
has  developed  a new  pole  at  the  broken  end,  and 
each  half  has  become  a separate  magnet  whose 
poles  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  to  the  poles  of 
the  original  magnet.  We  can  therefore  never  have 
one  kind  of  magnetism  without  having  it  associated 
in  the  same  magnet  ivith  an  equal  amount  of  the 
opposite  magnetism. 

The  Earth  a Magnet. — The  fact  of  the  freely 
suspended  magnet  taking  up  a fixed  position  has  led 
to  the  theory  (Gilbert,  q.v.,  in  1600)  that  the  earth 
itself  is  a huge  magnet,  having  its  north  and  south 
magnetic  poles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles 
of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  magnetic 
needle  or  suspended  magnet  turns  to  these  as  it 
does  to  those  of  a neighbouring  magnet.  All  the 
manifestations  of  terrestrial  magnetism  (q.v.)  give 
decided  confirmation  of  this  theory.  It  is  on  this 
view  that  tlie  French  call  the  north-seeking  pole  of 
the  magnet  the  south  pole  (pole  austrcd),  and  the 
soutli-seeking  the  north  pole  {p6le  boreal)-,  for,  if 
the  earth  be  taken  as  the  standard,  its  north  mag- 
netic pole  must  attract  the  south  pole  of  other 
magnets,  and  vice  versA.  In  England  and  Germany 
the  north  pole  of  a magnet  is  the  one  which,  when 
freely  suspended,  points  to  tlie 
nortli,  ami  no  reference  is  made 
to  its  relation  to  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth. 

Form  of  Magnets.  — Artificial 
permanent  magnets  are  either  bar- 
magnets  or  horseshoe -magnets. 
When  powerful  permanent  mag- 
nets are  to  be  made,  several  thin 
magnetised  bars  are  placed  side  by 
side  with  their  poles  lying  in  the 
same  direction.  Such  a collection 
of  magnets  is  calle<l  a magnetic 
magazine  or  battery,  and  is  more 
powerful  than  a solid  bar  of  the 
same  weight  and  size,  because 
tiiin  bars  can  be  more  strongly 
and  regularly  magnetised  than 
thick  ones.  Fig.  3 is  a horseshoe  magnetic  maga- 
zine. The  central  lamina  proti  udes  slightly  beyond 
the  other,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the  armature  is 
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attached,  the  whole  action  of  the  magnet  being 
concentrated  on  the  projection.  The  magnetic 
needle  is  a small  single  permanent  magnet  nicely 
balanced  on  a fine  point.  See  Compass. 

The  Magnetic  Field. — The  region  surrounding  a 
magnet  (even,  to  a diminishing  extent,  to  an 
infinite  distance)  is  in  a peculiar  condition.  If  a 
magnet  be  laid  under  a piece  of  glass  and  soft  iron 
filings  be  sprinkled  on  the  glass,  each  filing  will 
assume  a jjarticular  direction ; and  the  whole 
congeries  will  map 
out  the  lines  of  the 
directions  in  which 
small  magnets  will 
be  made  to  point  by 
the  play  of  the  mag- 
netic forces  existing 
around  the  magnet, 
in  the  ‘ magnetic 
field  ’ of  that  magnet. 

These  directions  are 
the  Lines  of  Force  in 
the  magnetic  field  Fig.  f 

filling  all  space ; and 

an  example  of  them  is  given  in  fig.  4,  which  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  filings  above  a bar-magnet, 
laid  parallel  to  the  glass.  In  a horseshoe  magnet 
the  strongest  part  of  the  field  external  to  the 
magnet  is  that  lying  between  the  poles ; the  lines 
of  force  are  there  crowded  together. 

Magnetic  Induction. — These  lines  of  force  exter- 
nal to  the  magnet  are  also  Lines  of  Induction.  In 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  induction  a magnetic 
separation  tends  to  be  set  up  ; the  soft  iron  filings 
are  each  converted,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  magnet,  into  temporary  magnets,  each  with  a 
north  and  a south  pole  ; the  one  pole  is  repelled, 
the  other  attracted  ; on  the  whole  each  filing  is 
swivelled  round  into  the  direction  of  the  local  line 
of  force.  Similarly,  a bar  of  soft  iron  becomes, 
while  in  contact  with  a magnet,  as  in  fig.  5,  or  to  a 


less  extent  when  in  its  neighbourhood,  itself  a 
temporary  magnet ; and  it  may  in  its  turn  magnetise 
and  support  other  bars,  so  that  a chain  of  soft  iron 
bars  may,  uji  to  a limiting  weight,  be  supported  on 
a magnet.  Steel  bars  are  slower  than  soft  iron  in 
taking  up  a magnetic  condition,  and  the  harder 
their  temper  the  slower  they  are  in  doing  so  ; but, 
unlike  soft  iron,  they  do  not  readily  lose  what  thej' 
have  acquired  ; they  become  permanent  magnets, 
while  soft  ii'on  retains  magnetism  only  precariously 
and  easily  loses  it  when  mechanically  disturbed. 
Specially  soft  iron  may  lose  the  whole  when  struck  ; 
ordinary  Avrought-iron  will  generally  retain  traces 
of  residual  magnetism,  the  amount  of  which 
depends  on  the  previous  magnetic  history  of  the 
particular  bar.  The  characteristically  magnetic 
substances  are  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt ; but  many 
others,  even  liquids  (such  as  solutions  of  salts  of 
iion)  and  gases  (such  as  ozone),  are  attracted  by 
the  magnet. 

Diamagnetism. — Most  substances  are  (in  the 
form  of  spheres)  feebly  repelled  by  magnets,  and 
bars  of  them  lie  across  the  lines  of  induction  in 
a non-uniform  magnetic  field.  These  substances 
are  said  to  be  diamagnetic — e.g.  bismuth. 

Magnetisation  by  the  Earth. — The  inductive  action 


Fig.  3. 
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of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  a striking  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  theory  already  referred  to,  that  the 
eartli  itself  is  a magnet.  When  a steel  rod  is  held 
in  a position  parallel  to  the  Dipping-needle  ( q.  v. ) 
it  becomes  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  sooner  if 
struck  with  a hammer,  permanently  magnetic.  A 
bar  of  soft  iron  held  in  the  same  position  is  more 
powerfully  but  only  temporarily  affected.  We 
may  understand  from  this  how  the  tools  in  work- 
shops are  generally  magnetic.  Whenever  large 
masses  of  iron  are  stationary  for  any  length  of 
time  they  are  sure  to  give  evidence  of  magnetisa- 
tion, and  it  is  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth’s 
poles  acting  through  ages  that  the  magnetism  of 
the  loadstone  is  probably  to  be  attributed. 

Preservation  and  Power  of  Magnets. — Even  steel 
magnets,  freshly  magnetised,  sometimes  gradually 
fall  off'  in  strength,  till  they  reach  a point  at  which 
their  strength  remains  constant.  This  is  called 
the  point  of  sat  nr  ati  071.  If  a magnet  has  not  been 
raised  to  this  i)oint  it  may  lose  nothing  after  mag- 
netisation. We  may  ascertain  whether  a magnet 
is  at  saturation  by  magnetising  it  with  a more 
powerful  magnet,  and  seeing  whether  it  retains 
more  magnetism  than  before.  The  saturation-point 
depends  on  the  material  of  the  magnet  itself. 
When  a magnet  is  above  saturation  it  is  soon 
reduced  to  it  by  repeatedly  drawing,  away  the 
armature  from  it.  After  reaching  this  point 
magnets  will  keep  the  same  strength  for  years 
together,  if  not  subjected  to  rough  usage.  It  is 
favourable  for  the  preservation  of  magnets  that 
they  be  provided  with  an  armature  or  keeper.  The 
power  of  a horseshoe-magnet  is  usually  tested  by 
the  weight  its  armature  can  bear  without  breaking 
away  from  the  magnet.  Small  magnets  are  much 
stronger  for  their  size  than  large  ones.  The  reason 
of  this  may  be  thus  explained.  Two  magnets  of 
the  same  size  and  power,  acting  separately,  support 
twice  the  weight  that  one  of  them  does  ; but  if  the 
two  be  joined,  so  as  to  form  one  magnet,  they  do 
not  sustain  the  double,  for  the  two  magnets,  being 
in  close  proximity,  act  inductively  on  each  other. 
The  north  pole  of  the  one  tends  to  repel  the 
adjacent  magnetism  of  the  contiguous  north  pole 
of  the  other,  and  to  form  by  induction  a south  pole 
in  its  place  ; the  magnets  tlius  weaken  one  another. 
Similarly,  several  magnets  made  up  into  a battery 
have  not  a force  proportionate  to  their  number. 
Large  magnets,  in  the  same  way,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  several  laminre,  whose 
mutual  interference  renders  the  action  of  the  whole 
very  much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  each. 
The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
bar-magnets  is  to  cause  a magnetic  needle  to  oscil- 
late at  a given  distance  from  one  of  their  poles, 
the  axis  of  the  needle  and  the  pole  of  the  magnet 
being  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  These  oscillations 
observe  the  law  of  pendulum  motion,  so  that  the 
force  tending  to  bring  the  needle  to  rest  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  square  of  the  number  of  oscilla- 
tions in  a stated  time. 

Action  of  Magii.ets  on  each  other. — Coulomb  dis- 
covered, by  the  oscillation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
in  the  presence  of  magnets  in  the  way  just  described, 
that  whe7i  magnets  ai-e  so  placed  that  two  adjoinmg 
poles  ma]]  act  o)i  each  other  7vithout  the  mteiference 
of  the  opposite  poles — i.e.  when  the  magnets  are 
large  compared  with  the  distance  between  their 
centres — the  att/'active  or  repulsive  fo7'ce  between  txvo 
magnetic  poles  vai'ies  invei'sely  as  the  saua7’e  of  the 
distance  betweoi  thenx.  Gauss  proved  from  this 
tlieoretically,  and  exhibited  experimentally,  that 
when  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
magnets  is  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
magnets — i.e.  when  the  action  of  both  poles  comes 
into  plaxj — the  action  of  two  xnagi^ets  on  each  other 
varies  ixiversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  between 


thexn.  This  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  field 
may  be  shown  either  by  the  oscillation  experiments 
above  referred  to,  or  by  direct  observation  of  deflec- 
tions produced  at  different  distances.  The  action 
on  a magnet  in  a uniform  magnetic  field  is  that 
of  a couple,  like  that  of  the  hands  on  a copying- 
press.  There  is  i-otation,  but  no  translation,  un- 
less the  field  falls  off  in  strength  from  the  position 
of  the  one  pole  to  that  of  the  other. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Magxiets. — When  a magnet  is 
heated  to  redness  it  loses  permanently  every  trace 
of  magnetism  ; iron,  also,  at  a red  heat,  ceases  to  be 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  At  temperatures  below 
red  heat  the  magnet  parts  with  some  of  its  power, 
the  loss  increasing  with  the  temperature.  The 
temperatures  at  which  other  substances  affected 
l)y  the  magnet  lose  their  magnetism  differ  from 
that  of  iron.  Cobalt  remains  magnetic  at  the 
highest  temperatures,  and  nickel  loses  this  pro- 
perty at  662°  F. 

Electric  Relations  of  Magnetism. — Every  electric 
circuit  is  a closed  loop  of  some  form  or  other. 
Every  such  loop  bearing  a current  has  round  it  a 
magnetic  field ; and  such  a single  loop  is  equiva- 
lent to  a thin  disc,  or  shell  of  any  form,  cut  out  of 
a large  bar-magnet,  and  has  a south  and  a north 
aspect.  The  lines  of  induction  pass,  say,  from  the 
north  face  outwards,  filling  all  space,  and  return  to 
the  south  face,  threading  tlie  loop,  so  that  each  line 


Fig.  6. 


of  induction  is  a closed  curve.  The  lines  of  induc- 
tion immediately  surrounding  the  wire  are,  if  the 
circuit  be  large  enough,  circular  in  form.  If  wire 
bearing  a current  be  coiled  into  a helix  or  solenoid 
{ left-handed,  fig.  6 ; right-handed,  fig.  7 ),  the  helix 


Fig.  7. 


acts  in  respect  to  bodies  external  to  it  exactly  in 
all  respects  as  a bar-magnet  would  do  : the  strength 
of  the  equivalent  magnet  being  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  passing.  The  m.agnetic 
field  surrounding  a current-bearing  loop  or  helix  is 
called  an  Electro-magnetic  Field  ; and  it  is  identical 
with  the  field  which  might  be  produced  by  a 
sufficiently  magnetised  mass  of  the  same  contour : 
the  dift'erence  being  that,  since  currents  may  be 
made  very  strong,  ‘ electro-magnetic  ’ fields  can  be 
made  more  intense  than  any  magnetic  fields  obtain- 
able from  steel  magnets.  These  phenomena  have 
led  np  to  Ampere’s  theory  of  magnetism. 

Ampere’s  Theoiaj  of  Magnetism,. — Ampere  con- 
siders that  every  particle  of  a magnet  has  closed 


Fig.  8.  Fig  9. 


currents  circulating  about  it  in  the  same  direction. 
A section  of  a magnet  according  to  this  theory  is 
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shown  in  fig.  8.  All  the  separate  currents  in  the 
various  particles  may,  however,  he  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  one  strong  current  circulating  round 
the  whole  (fig.  9).  Before  magnetisation  the 
molecules  lie  in  different  directions,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  currents  is  lost,  and  the  eftect  of  induc- 
tion is  to  twist  the  molecules  round  so  as  to  bring 
the  currents  to  run  in  the  same  direction.  The  per- 
fection of  magnetisation  would  be  to  render  all  the 
various  currents  parallel  to  each  other.  Soft  iron, 
in  consequence  of  its  offering  less  resistance  to  such 
a disposition,  becomes  more  powerfully  magnetic 
under  induction  than  steel,  in  which  considerable 
resistance  to  this  displacement  of  the  molecules 
exists,  and  which,  when  this  deformation  has  once 
been  produced,  retains  it  to  a considerable  extent, 
this  being  the  cause  of  permanent  magnetism. 
This  displacement  of  the  molecules  upon  induction 
is  often  accompanied  by  a tick,  or  by  a mechanical 
twist  or  an  alteration  in  length  and  thickness. 

Currents  may  also,  it  is  probable,  be  induced  by 
a magnetic  field  in  the  several  molecules  of  a sub- 
stance non-magnetic  or  not ; and,  as  these  are  so 
directed  as  to  oppose  the  magnetic  field,  we  will,  if 
we  postulate  the  absence  of  resistance  to  them, 
arrive  in  non-magnetic  substances  at  a state  of 
things  in  which  the  stresses  in  the  magnetic  field 
and  those  in  the  substance  acted  upon  by  induction 
are  opposed ; and  this  will  give  rise  to  the  pheno- 
mena, and  may  provide  an  explanation,  of  dia- 
magnetism, which  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  a property 
of  bodies  only  found  manifested  within  a magnetic 
field. 

Magnetic  Induction  inside  a Helix. — The  interior 
of  a current-bearing 
helix  is  a very  powerful 
magnetic  field,  the  most 
powerful  part  of  the 
whole  electro-magnetic 
field  of  the  helix,  since 
all  the  lines  of  induc- 
tion are  concentrated 
within  it.  Soft  iron 
there  becomes,  instantly 
on  the  passage  of  the 
current,  a powerful  tem- 
porary magnet,  or 
‘electro-magnet,’  as  it 
is  called,  Avhich  falls 
off  in  power  instantly 
on  the  cui-rent  being 
stopped ; steel  becomes 
permanently  magnet- 
ised. Fig.  10  shows 
how  the  Avires  may  be  arranged  to  magnetise  a 
horseshoe-bar. 

The  current  of  the  helix,  acting  on  the  individual 
cui-rents  Avithin  the  molecules,  places  them  parallel 
to  itself,  and  the  result  is  that  the  soft  iron  comes 
to  act  as  a magnet,  stronger  than  any  steel  magnet. 
So  long  as  the  process  of  setting  the  molecules  in 
position  is  far  from  being  completed — i.e.  so  long 
as  the  iron  is  not  ‘ saturated  ’ — the  strength  of  the 
magnetism  induced  in  the  core  is  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  coil.  Another  result  is 
that  on  introducing  a soft  iron  core  into  a current- 
bearing helix  the  lines  of  induction,  Avhich  are  due 
to  the  induced  concert  of  the  soft  iron  molecular 
currents,  are  added  to  those  of  the  inducing  field, 
so  that  the  Avhole  field  is  greatly  strengthened. 

Magnetic  Attractions  and  Repnlsions  of  Currents. 
—The  stresses  in  the  magnetic  field  are  such  as  to 
make  all  lines  of  induction  from  various  sources 
coincide  as  far  as  possible  in  direction  ; and  hence 
circuits  tend  to  place  themselves,  as  far  as  possible, 
coincident  Avith  one  another  in , respect  of  form 
and  parallelism  of  current.’  It  is  not  diflicult 


Fig.  11. 


to  show  that  this  tendency  results  in  movements 
the  same  as  those  Avhich  Avould  be  produced  if 
linear  currents  in  the  same  direction  (parallel,  con- 
vergent, or  divergent)  mutually  attracted  one 
another,  and  currents  in  opposite  directions  re- 
pelled one  another.  When  a circuit  is  in  part 
riexible,  the  flexible  part  being  a Avire  or  even 
merely  a line  of  discharge  through  air,  it  tends 
either  to  expand  or  to  contract  in  area,  so  that  it 
may  come,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions ; and  the  result  is  that  similarly-directed 
currents  or  parts 
of  the  same  cur- 
rent move  into 
the  closest  pos- 
sible proximity 
to  one  another. 

This  is  illus- 
trated by  fig.  1 1 , 
in  Avhich  the 
course  of  the 
current  is  shoAvn 
by  arroAvs ; the 
movable  part  of 
the  circuit, 
poised  on  mer- 
cury cups,  Avill 
rotate  in  a mag- 
netic field  so  as 
to  tend  to  make 
the  direction  of 
its  oAvn  lines  of 
induction  coin- 
cide Avith  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  induction  of 
the  magnetic  or  electro  magnetic  field,  and  thus  to 
make  its  oAvn  contour  embrace  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  lines  of  induction  of  the  field,  if  their  general 
trend  coincide  Avith  its  oAvn,  or  as  feAv  as  possible 
if  they  be  opposed  ; and,  consequently,  if  a Avire  in 
Avhich  a current  passes  cloAvnAvards  be  placed  verti- 
cally near  cd,  the  lines  of  induction  round  that  Avire 
and  those  round  cd  coincide  in  general  direction, 
and  cd  appears  to  be  attracted  by  the  Avire  ; Avhile 
if  the  current  pass  upAvards  cd  is  repelled,  and  ef 
attracted.  Place,  noAv,  the  Avire  beloAV  and  parallel 
to  de.  If  the  current  passes  in  the  direction  dtoe 
no  change  takes  place,  as  the  attraction  cannot 
shoAV  itself ; but  if  the  current  moves  from  e to  d 
the  Avhole  turns  round  till  d stands  Avhere  e Avas, 
and  both  currents  run  the  same  Avay.  If  the  Avire  be 
placed  at  right  angles  to  de,  the  rectangle  turns 
round  and  comes  to  rest  Avhen  both  currents  are 
parallel  and  in  the  same  direction. 

According  to  Ampere’s  theory,  the  earth,  being 
a magnet,  has  currents  in  it  Avhich  are  equivalent 
to  currents  circulating  about  it ; these  must  be 
from  east  to  Avest,  the  north  pole  of  the  earth 
being,  in  our  Avay  of  speaking,  a soirth  pole.  A 
magnet,  then,  Avill  not  come  to  rest  till  its  OAvn 
lower  currents 
place  themselves 
parallel  to  and  in 
the  direction  of 
the  earth’s  cur- 
rents. This  is 
shown  in  fig.  12, 

Avhere  a section 
of  a rectangular 
bar-magnet  is 


Fig.  12. 


represented  in  its  position  of  rest  Avith  reference 
to  the  earth-current.  The  upper  current,  being 
farther  aAvay  from  the  earth-current,  is  less  affected 
by  it,  and  it  is  tbe  loAver  current  that  determines 
the  position.  A magnetic  needle,  therefore,  turns 
toAvards  the  north  to  alloAv  the  currents  moving 
beloAv  it  to  place  themselves  parallel  to  the  earth’s 
current.  This  also  is  shoAvn  by  the  current-bear- 
ing rectangle  in  fig.  11,  Avhich  comes  to  rest  in 
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stable  equilibrium,  in  the  absence  of  any  external 
current,  when  d anil  e lie  east  and  west. 

The  Measurement  of  Magnetic  Data. — This  has 
largely  bad  its  terminology  evolved  with  reference 
to  the  equivalence  of  magnetic  forces  and  pheno- 
mena to  those  wliich  would  he  evinced  if  ‘ magnet- 
ism ’ were  a kind  of  matter,  positively  or  negatively 
attracting  and  resident  in  the  poles.  A pole  of  unit 
strength  is  one  which  attracts  or  repels  another 
equal  pole,  situated  at  a distance  of  one  centi- 
metre, with  a force  of  one  dyne.  The  magnetic 
moment  of  a magnet  is  the  strength  of  either  pole 
multii)lied  by  the  distance  between  the  two  poles. 
This  can  he  measured  directly.  The  intensity  of 
magnetisation  of  a bar-magnet  is  the  magnetic 
moment  divided  by  its  volume.  A magnetic  field 
of  \mit  strength  or  intensity  at  any  particular  point 
is  a field  in  which  at  that  point  a unit  pole  would 
be  pulled  upon  or  repelled  with  a force  of  one 
dyne  ; and  conversely,  the  intensity  of  a uniform 
magnetic  held  may  be  measured  by  hnding  the 
mechanical  couple  acting  on  a magnetic  needle, 
freely  suspended  in  it.  The  intensity  of  induced 
magnetisation  produced  by  putting  a long  bar  of 
a magnetisable  substance  in  a uniform  magnetic 
held  of  unit  strength  measures  the  magnetic  sus- 
ceptibility of  that  substance.  The  force  within  the 
substance  of  an  induced  magnet,  due  both  to  the 
inducing  held  and  to  the  surrounding  magnetised 
substance,  when  the  inducing  held  is  unity, 
measures  the  coefticient  of  magnetic  induction  or 
tlie  magnetic  permeahility  of  tlie  substance.  The 
strength  of  a magnetic  disc  or  shell  is  its  magnetic 
moment  per  unit  of  area,  if  this  be  uniform. 

Magnetic  Measurement  of  Electric  Data. — Given 
a magnetic  shell  of  given  outline  and  strength,  its 
action  upon  a magnetic  needle  placed  witliin  its 
held  can  be  observed  ; and  conversely,  from  its  out- 
line and  its  deflecting  action  its  strength  can  be 
calculated.  An  electric  current  of  the  same  con- 
tour can  have  its  intensity  so  regulated  as  to  pro- 
duce the  same  magnetic  effect  as  the  magnetic 
shell  did  upon  the  needle  in  one  position  ; and  if  in 
one,  then  in  every  position  ; and  the  intensity  of 
that  current  is  said  to  be,  in  magnetic  measure, 
numerically  the  same  as  the  magnetic  strength  of 
the  equivalent  magnetic  shell.  This  is  the  basis 
of  a system  of  electiic  units,  called  magnetic  or 
electro-magnetic  units  of  electric  quantities  ; and 
convenient  multiples  and  submultiples  of  these  — 
arrived  at  by  substituting  for  the  centimetre,  the 
gramme,  and  the  second,  as  the  units  of  length, 
mas.s,  a.nd  time,  1 ,000,000,000  cm. , the 
part  of  a gramme  and  the  second  as  these  funda- 
mental units — are  in  use  as  the  practical  units  for 
electrical  measurement.  These  ai'e  the  ampb'e, 
the  unit  of  current-intensity  ; the  ohm.,  that  of 
resistance  ( = the  resistance  of  about  106'2  cm. 
pure  mercury  column,  1 sq.  mm.  in  transverse  sec- 
tion : defined  as  that  of  106  cm.  by  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Electrical  Congress);  the  volt,  that  of 
potential  ditl'erence  or  ‘ electromotive  force  ’ ( = ap- 
proximately that  of  a Daniell  cell,  in  which  the 
liquids  are  a saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1 acid  to  22  water);  the 
coidonib,  that  of  electric  quantity  ; the  farad,  that 
of  capacity  ; and  the  quadrant,  that  of  self-induc- 
tion. 

Self-induction. — When  a current  is  suddenly 
started  in  a coil  of  wire,  the  ultimate  result  is  to 
set  up  a magnetic  field.  But,  while  this  is  being 
set  up,  energy  is  being  absorbed  by  tbe  field, 
and  the  current  falls  short  of  its  full  intensity. 
Similarly,  when  the  current  ceases  this  energy  is 
restored,  and  the  current  seems  piled  up  as  if  it  had 
momentum  of  its  own  like  water  in  a hydraulic 
ram.  The  stronger  the  magnetic  field  that  will' be 
produced — the  more  lines  of  induction  will  thread 


the  coil — the  more  marked  is  this  effect ; and  this 
exaggeration  is  brought  about  by  multiplying  the 
turns  in  the  coil  (keeping  down  the  resistance,  if 
necessary,  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  tlie  wire 
used ),  or  by  inserting  a core  of  soft  iron,  or  both. 

Induction  of  Currents  in  Magnetic  Field. — Lay 
two  circuits  in  one  another’s  neighbourhood.  The 
sudden  production  or  increase  of  current  in  the  one 
will  produce  a brief  current  in  the  other  in  such  a 
sense  that  there  is  mechanical  repulsion  between 
the  induced  current  and  the  originating  one  ; the 
cessation  or  diminution  of  the  primary  current 
induces,  in  the  opposite  sense,  a brief  current  in 
the  secondary  circuit.  These  are  phenomena  of  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  primary  circuit ; and  the 
primary  circuit  can  be  replaced  by  a magnet  or 
electro-magnet,  whose  approach  or  strengthening 
induces  brief  currents  in  one  sense,  and  whose 
recession  or  weakening  induces  brief  currents  in 
the  opposite  sense.  No  current  passes  in  the 
secondary  coil  so  long  as  the  primary  current  or 
magnet  remains  constant  or  stationary.  For  the 
ways  in  which  this  production  of  a secondary 
current  is  utilised,  see  Dynamo,  Induction.  If 
we  try  to  move  a good  conductor — a copper  disc 
or  a knife — in  a strong  magnetic  field  the  motion 
is  resisted  or  damped ; the  production  of  the 
induced  currents  generated  by  motion  in  the  field 
absorbs  enerw. 

Rotatory  Features  of  Magnetism. — As  a simple 
case,  consider  the  field  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a linear  current.  The  lines  of  magnetic 
force  run  in  circles  round  the  wire  ; a magnet  pole 
tends  to  be  driven  in  such  a sense  that,  if  it  be 
positive  or  north-seeking,  it  will  travel  round  an 
advancing  current  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
point  of  a corkscrew  travels  round  the  axis  of  the 
advancing  corkscrew.  If  a magnet  were  flexible 
it  would  form  a coil  round  the  current ; and  con- 
versely, a flexible  current-bearing  wire  tends  to  coil 
round  a strong  bar-magnet,  and  currents  parallel 
to  bar-magnets  tend  to  rotate  round  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  magnet. 

Nature  of  the  Magnetic  Field. — All  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  magnetic  field  are  exjilicable  as  due  to 
whirlpool  currents  of  electricity  in  closed  vortex- 
rings,  the  axes  of  which  are  the  magnetic  lines  of 
induction.  The  reaction  of  tendencies  to  the  for- 
mation of  these  vortex-rings  from  difl’erent  sources 
results  in  the  production  of  local  variations  of 
stress  in  the  ether  which  result  in  attractive  and 
repellent  movements  between  currents  or  magnets, 
or  between  currents  and  magnets,  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  currents,  or  of  magnetic  induction  ; and  the 
lesultant  forces  are  along  the  axes  of  the  Avhirls 
which  tend  to  shorten  themselves  longitudinally 
and  to  spread  out  laterally.  The  electric  displace- 
ments in  the  whirls  are  therefore  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  With  other  disposi- 
tions of  the  magnetic  field  we  have  other  forms  of 
the  lines  of  force  ; but  they  are  always  closed 
curves  which  m,ark  the  axes  of  vortex  motions  or 
shears,  and  which  lie  wholly  in  air,  or  partly  in  air 
and  partly  in  metal  or  other  substance. 

Electro-magnetic  Propagation. — When  a disturb- 
ance is  set  up  in  one  place  which  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  a magnetic  field,  the  change  from  the 
original  condition  of  the  ether  to  the  complex  con- 
dition which  is  known  as  ‘ magnetic  field  ’ is  marked 
by  a magnetic  or  electro-magnetic  propagation  of 
the  disturbance ; and  the  tlieoretical  velocity  of 
this  pro])agation  has  been  shown  to  be  about 
300,000  kilometres  per  second,  which  is  practically 
exactly  the  same  as  the  speed  of  the  propagation 
of  light.  In  a linear  current  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  the  direction  of  propagation  ; the  dis- 
turbance is  propagated  in  the  ether,  not  in  the 
conductor  ; and  the  niagnetic  and  electric  displace- 
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ments  are  at  right  angles  both  to  the  direction  of 

Sagation  and  to  one  another.  Without  a linear 
uctor  to  guide  the  propagation  the  disturb- 
ance is  propagated  equally  in  all  directions ; and 
Clerk-Maxwell  advanced  the  proposition  that  light 
is  a phenomenon  of  this  order,  an  electro-magnetic 
phenomenon  involving  vortical  stresses,  rather  than 
the  mere  vibration  oif  an  elastic  ether.  This  pro- 
position has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Hertz  in  1888.  He  found  that  by  pro- 
ducing waves  of  electro-magnetic  propagation  of 
periodic  disturbances  he  could  reproduce  with  long 
waves,  which  he  found  to  travel  at  the  predicted 
rate,  the  phenomena  of  reflection  at  the  surface  of 
a conductor,  refraction,  polarisation,  interference, 
&c.,  which  are  manifested  by  those  short  and  fre- 
quent ether-waves  which  give  rise  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  light  and  radiant  heat ; and  his  results 
have  shown  that  the  plane  of  magnetic  disturb- 
ance, at  right  angles  to  that  of  electric  disturbance, 
is  the  analogue  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  which 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  vibration. 
By  Hertz’s  researches  the  science  of  light  has  been 
made  a part  of  the  general  science  of  electro- 
magnetism. 

See  Declination  Needle,  Diamagnetism,  Dipping- 
needle,  Dynamo-electkic  Machines.  For  litera- 
ture, see  Electricity  ; and  refer  to  Sir  William 
Thomson’s  Reprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and  Mag- 
netism (1872);  Von  Helmholtz’s  Wissenschaftliche 
Ahhandlungen  (vol.  i.  1882);  and  O.  J.  TioAgB,  Modern 
Views  of  Electricity  (1889).  For  instruments,  &c.,  refer 
to  W.  E.  Ayrton’s  Practical  Electricity  (1886)  and  Jamie- 
son’s Magnetism  and  Electricity  (1890). 

magnetism,  Animal.  See  Animal  Magnet- 
ism and  Hypnotism. 

magnetism.  Terrestrial.  Under  the 
general  article  Magnetism  the  broad  fact  that 


longitude  line.  The  general  features  are  shown  in 
fig.  1,  reduced  from  Neumayer’s  chart  for  1885, 
as  given  in  the  new  edition  of  Bergbaus’  Physi- 
kalischer  Atlas.  Each  line  is  draivn  through  all 
places  at  which  the  dip  has  the  value  indicated  by 
the  number  attached.  The  only  points  requiring 
311 
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the  earth  is  a magnet  has  been  incidentally 
touched  upon.  In  this  article  we  propose  to  con- 
sider in  more  detail  the  magnetic  features  of  the 
earth  as  a whole.  In  studying  the  magnetic  field 
associated  with  the  earth  we  are  confined  to  its 
surface,  and  are  unable  to  trace  the  lines  of  force 
throughout  their  whole  length.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  lines  of  force  have  tlie  properties 
of  all  lines  of  force  associated  with  magnets.  In 
general  they  pass  by  continuously  curved  paths 
from  regions  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  regions 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  southern  hemi- 
sphere, therefore,  is  the  seat  of  what  is  called 
northern  or  positive  magnetism. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  force  at  any  point 
is  given  by  the  direction  in  which  a perfectly  free 
magnet  placed  there  will  point  (see  MAGNETISM ). 
To  obtain  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  magnetic 
force  we  must  suspend  the  magnet  accurately  by 
its  centre  of  mass,  as  in  the  aj)paratus  known 
as  the  Dipping-needle  (q.v.).  With  such  an 
apparatus,  let  us,  beginning  at  the  extreme  south 
point  of  Africa,  move  northwards  and  study  at 
each  successive  stage  the  behaviour  of  the  magnet. 
At  first  it  will  be  found  to  make  an  angle  of  about 
57°  with  the  horizontal,  pointing  upwards  towards 
the  north-west.  This  angle  of  57°  is  called  the 
dip,  and  will  steadily  diminish  as  we  pass  north- 
wards, until,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Lake 
Chad,  the  magnet  will  be  found  to  rest  perfectly 
horizontal.  Proceeding  still  northwards,  we  shall 
find  the  magnet  beginning  to  tilt  again,  but  this 
time  with  the  north-pointing  end  downwards.  As 
we  leave  the  north  coast  of  Africa  in  20°  E.  long, 
the  dip  will  be  nearly  45° ; it  will  be  55°  as  we 
enter  Turkey,  gradually  increasing  to  nearly  77°  as 
we  leave  the  north  coast  of  Norway.  Very  similar 
changes  in  dip  will  occur  as  we  pass  along  any 


particular  remark  are  the  position  of  the  line  of  zero 
dip,  and  the  position  of  the  point  of  maximum  dip. 
The  line  of  zero  dip  is  called  the  magnetic  equator. 
Its  non-coincidence  with  the  geographical  equator 
indicates  a marked  departure  of  the  earth’s  mag- 
netic condition  from  the  magnetic  condition  of  a 


Fig.  1. — Lines  of  equal  Magnetic  Dip,  1885. 
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uniformly  magnetised  sphere,  whose  magnetic  axis 
coincides  with  the  polar  axis.  The  position  of 
maximum  dip  shown  is  where  the  needle  points 
vertical  with  its  north  end  downwards.  It  is 
called  the  magnetic  north  pole,  and  is  situated  in 
the  north  of  Canada  in  97°  W.  long. , and  70^°  N. 
lat.  There  is  also  a magnetic  south  jmle,  which  is 
believed  to  lie  somewhere  near  150°  E.  long,  and 
73°  S.  lat.  The  magnetic  poles  do  not,  therefore,  lie 
exactly  at  the  extremities  of  a diameter.  It  should 
he  noted  that  the  dip  is  the  angle  between  the  line 
of  force  at  a given  locality  and  the  horizontal  plane 
there ; that  is,  the  dips  in  different  latitudes  are 
referred  to  different  planes.  Fig.  2,  which  repre- 
sents the  section 
of  the  earth 
along  the  great 
circle  passing 
through  the  geo- 
graphical and 
magnetic  north 
j)oles,  will  serve 
to  indicate  the 
approximately 
relative  posi- 
tions of  the 
lines  of  force. 
The  directions 
of  these  at  lati- 
tudes 0°,  30°, 

and  60°  are  in- 
dicated hy  ar- 
rows, the  dotted 
lines  giving  the  directions  of  the  true  vertical 
at  the  various  points.  AB  is  the  geographical 
polar  axis,  S the  ‘magnetic  north  pole’ — really 
analogous  to  the  so-called  south  pole  of  a magnet. 


The  western  boundary  of  the  region  of  westerly 
declination  passes  through  the  magnetic  north 
pole.  This  line  passes  through  the  localities  where 
the  magnet  points  true  geographical  north.  It 
continues  itself  northwards  towards  the  geogra- 
phical pole  as  the  isogone  of  180°,  since  any 
magnet,  set  between  the  magnetic  pole  and  the  geo- 


00' are  the  points  of  zero  dip,  where  the  lines  of 
force  will  he  roughly  parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis. 

Returning  again  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  let  us  consider  more  fully  the  position  of 
the  magnet  hanging  freely  hy  its  centre  of  mass. 
To  fix  this  position  we  require  to  know  not  only 
the  dip  but  also  the  geographical  lie  of  the  vertical 
lane  in  which  the  magnet  hangs.  This  is  given 
y the  Declination  ( q.  v. ),  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  angle  between  the  meridian  plane  and  the 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
free-hanging  magnet.  Practically  this  angle  is 
determined  hy  a magnet  suspended  or  pivoted  so 
as  to  lie  horizontally,  and  is  what  every  mariner’s 
compass  gives  more  or  less  accurately.  Near  Cape- 
town the  declination  is  fully  30°  west  of  north 
(NNWfW.);  hut  as  we  pass  northwards  it 
gradually  diminishes,  until  on  the  Mediterranean 
shore  in  20°  long,  it  becomes  only  8°  west  of  north 
(NfW.).  Passing  farther  north  we  find  it  still 
diminishing,  but  more  slowly,  until  finally,  as  we 
leave  the  north  coast  of  Noi'way  in  the  same  longi- 
tude, it  is  found  to  he  6°  (N^W.).  The  general 
features  of  the  declination  are  shown  in  fig.  3. 
Each  isogone  or  line  of  equal  declination  passes 
through  localities  at  which  the  declination  had 
the  value  as  marked  in  1885.  This  figure  is  also 
reduced  from  Neumayer’s  chart.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a glance  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  divided 
broadly  into  two  regions,  separated  by  the  agonic 
lines  (marked  thick)  or  lines  of  no  declina- 
tion. The  one  region,  including  the  Atlantic 
with  the  whole  of  Africa  and  a large  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  characterised  by  a westerly  de- 
clination ; and  the  other  ( with  an  interesting 
exception)  an  easterly  declination.  These  are 
indicated  hy  arrow-heads  appropriately  directed. 


graphical  pole,  will  turn  its  marked  end  towards 
the  south  instead  of  towards  the  north.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  western  declination  passes 
northwards  from  Europe  till,  at  the  geographical 
north  pole,  it  meets  the  short  isogone  of  180°  just 
mentioned.  After  its  south-easterly  sweep  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  this  line  of  zero  declination 
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passes  through  the  western  portion  of  Australia 
and  finally  ends  at  the  ‘magnetic  south  pole.’ 
Continuing  as  the  isogone  of  180°  till  it  reaches 
the  geographical  south  pole,  it  joins  with  the 
other  hounaary  line  of  zero  declination.  It  Avill 
be  readily  seen  that  the  region  of  western  declina- 
tion is  more  contracted  than  the  other ; but,  as  if 
to  balance  this,  there  is  an  isolated  region  of 
western  declination  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
region  of  eastern  declination.  This  isolated  region 
lies  on  the  east  of  Asia,  and  is  enclosed  in  an  oval- 
shaped agonic  line  ( marked  with  a thick  line  in  the 
chart ).  Declination  charts  for  all  seas  and  shores 
are  invaluable  to  the  practical  navigator,  by  whom 
they  are  called  variation  charts.  From  them  he 
learns  at  a glance  in  what  direction  the  magnetic 
needle  points  at  the  place  he  happens  to  be  in, 
and  can  steer  his  desired  course  accordingly.  For 
example,  in  a voyage  from  England  to  India  by 
way  of  Suez,  the  western  declination  diminishes 
rapidly  from  17°  at  Gibraltar  to  5°  at  Suez.  Before 
India  is  sighted  the  agonic  line  is  crossed,  and  the 
declination  becomes  slightly  easterly.  Thereafter, 
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on  as  far  as  Hong-kong  or  Torres  Strait,  the  com- 
pass points  never  so  much  as  half  a point  to  the 
east  of  north.  Hong-kong  is  just  outside  the 
small  isolated  region  of  westerly  declination, 
through  which  the  route  to  Vancouver  passes.  As 
Vancouver  is  approached,  however,  the  easterly 
declination  rapidly  increases  to  nearly  25°. 

The  declination  and  dip  completely  determine 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  force.  Its  strength  or 
intensity  still  requires  to  be  known  before  the 
magnetic  conditions  are  completely  fixed.  The 
total  force  we  may  imagine  to  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a dipping- 
needle  of  known  magnetic  moment.  Practically, 
however,  it  is  easier  and  much  more  accurate  to 
measure  the  horizontal  component  of  the  total 
force  or  intensity  of  the  field.  It  is  consequently 
more  useful  to  construct  a chart  showing  lines 
of  equal  ‘Horizontal  Force.’  Such  a chart  is 
shown  in  fig.  4 (also  from  Neumayer’s  chart), 
each  line  being  drawn  through  localities  at  which 
the  horizontal  force  has  the  value  as  marked.  The 
horizontal  force  must,  of  course,  vanish  at  the 


Fig.  4. — Lines  of  equal  Horizontal  Force,  1885. 


magnetic  poles,  which  we  originally  defined  as  the 
regions  where  the  dip  was  90°.  From  figs.  1 and 
4 taken  together  we  may  calculate  roughly  the 
total  magnetic  force  at  any  locality,  by  multiply- 
ing the  horizontal  component  by  the  secant  of  the 
angle  of  dip.  Thus,  for  Edinburgh  we  have, 
roughly,  0-165  x 3 = 0-49 ; in  Hudson  Bay, 
0-08  X 9‘5  = 0-76 ; in  Central  Africa,  where  the 
magnetic  equator  cuts  the  20°  longitude  line, 
0-33  X 1 = 0-33.  The  total  force,  therefore,  in- 
creases in  a general  way  as  we  approach  the  mag- 
netic poles.  Its  maximum  values,  however,  are 
not  exactly  at  these  poles,  nor  do  the  positions  of 
minimum  value  lie  on  the  line  of  dip). 

The  declination,  dip,  and  horizontal  force  are 
commonly  called  the  magnetic  elements.  They  are 
all  subject  to  variations  in  time,  so  that  magnetic 
charts  for  one  epoch  will  ditt'er  somewhat  from 
those  for  another  epoch.  For  example,  comparing 
the  isogonic  lines  given  in  fig.  3 with  the  isogonic 
lines  for  1840,  we  see  that  both  the  long  agonic 


lines  have,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lengths, 
moved  westwards,  and  the  agonic  oval  has 
changed  fonn  slightly  and  moved  a little  east- 
wards. A line  drawn  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  divides  the  Atlantic  into 
two  regions.  In  the  north-eastern  region  the 
declination  has  been  diminishing  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  while  in  the  south-western  the 
declination  has  been  increasing.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  a periodic  variation  extending  over 
several  centuries.  Thus,  in  1600  the  agonic  passed 
to  the  west  of  England  and  through  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  declination  in  England  being 
about  8°  east  of  north.  In  1700  the  westerly  declin- 
ation in  England  had  become  6°  or  7°,  and  that  at 
the  Cape  about  12°.  In  1800  the  declinations  had 
increased  to  23°  or  24°  at  the  two  places.  All  this 
indicates  an  eastward  motion  of  the  line  of  zero 
declination.  Since  1818  the  westerly  declination 
in  England  and  in  western  Europe  generally  has 
been  slowly  diminishing,  showing  that  the  agonic 
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line  had  ceased  its  easterly  and  begun  its 
present  westerly  drift.  In  the  charts  published 
by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
very  full  information  is  given  regarding  the 
westerly  drift  of  the  agonic  line  that  passes  through 
America.  South  of  the  Great  Lakes  its  average 
rate  of  progress  during  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  nearly  five  miles  per  annum.  In  1890 
the  annual  change  of  declination  at  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  agonic  line  was  about  three 
minutes  of  arc,  westerly  increase.  At  Greenwich 
the  present  annual  change  is  about  seven  minutes 
of  arc,  westerly  decrease.  The  secular  changes  in 
the  dip  and  horizontal  force  are  very  sliglit,  and 
generally  take  place  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
the  change  in  the  total  intensity  is  still  smaller. 

The  solar  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic 
elements,  and  especially  of  the  declination,  is  the 
most  easily  recognised  of  all  the  periodic  variations 
to  which  the  earth’s  magnetism  is  subject.  In  all 
but  tropical  regions  the  declination  needle  oscillates 
markedly  about  its  mean  position  for  the  day, 
attaining  its  nia.ximum  deviation  from  one  to  two 
hours  after  noon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
this  maximum  deviation  is  to  the  west  of  the  mean 
position  ; in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  to  the 
east.  Again,  the  total  range  of  variation  is  greater 
in  the  summer  montlis  than  in  the  winter  months. 
By  an  elegant  development  of  Gauss’s  flawless 
theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism  Schuster  has 
shown  that  the  features  of  the  solar  diurnal  varia- 
tions of  the  different  magnetic  elements  indicate 
causes  above  the  earth’s  surface  as  the  source  of 
these  variations.  This  accords  with  Balfour 
Stewart’s  hypothesis  that  the  diurnal  mag- 
netic changes  result  from  electric  currents  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
currents  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  are 
probably  associated  with  the  currents  of  hot  air 
which  pass  from  the  equatorial  regions  both  north- 
wards and  southwards.  That  such  electric  currents 
do  really  exist  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of 
the  aurora  in  higher  latitudes  ; for  this  pheno- 
menon is  beyond  question  electrical.  Further, 
distinct  connection  has  been  traced  between  auroral 
displays  and  magnetic  disturbances  of  exceptional 
character  ( see  Aurora  Bore.alis  ).  These  irregular 
magnetic  disturbances  or  magnetic  storms,  as  they 
are  called,  are  more  frequent  and  more  pronounced 
at  times  of  maximum  sun-spots  ; and,  according  to 
Loomis,  a great  magnetic  storm  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  unusual  disturbance  on  the  sun’s 
surface.  Again,  there  is  no  doubt  some  connec- 
tion between  certain  types  of  magnetic  changes 
and  earth-currents,  the  latter  being  particularly 
strong  during  magnetic  storms  ; but  it  is  now 
admitted  by  all  authorities  that  earth-currents  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  efficient  cause  of  the  magnetic 
disturbances. 

In  addition  to  the  well-marked  solar-diurnal 
variation  of  the  magnetic  elements,  there  is  also  a 
lunar-diurnal  variation,  which  has  been  specially 
studied  by  Broun  and  Chambers.  These  and 
other  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  show 
that  the  earth  is  magnetically  sensitive  to  cosmic 
influences.  These  influences  may  be  directly 
magnetic ; or,  as  is  more  probable  in  the  case  of 
the  solar-diurnal  variations,  they  may  give  rise 
to  meteorological  changes  involving  electric  and 
magnetic  actions.  As  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  the 
earth’s  magnetism  as  a whole  it  is  not  possible,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  to  formulate  any 
satisfactory  hypothesis.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth,  which  is  so  important  a factor  in  the  broad 
meteorological  features  that  exist  over  the  earth’s 
surface,  is  the  only  dynamic  polarity  that  can  be 
compared  to  the  magnetic  polarity.  According  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis  the  earth’s  rotation  is  a 


part  of  a grand  circulatory  motion  of  the  solar 
system.  So  may  the  earth’s  magnetism  be  a part 
of  the  general  magnetic  conditions  of  the  same 
system.  If  such  a view  is  too  vague  for  accepta- 
tion, the  only  hypothesis  which  seems  to  meet  the 
case  is  that  suggested  by  Balfour  Stewart,  who 
traces  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  to  the 
terrestrial  meteorological  system,  as  modified  by 
the  earth’s  rotation,  acting  cumulatively  through 
the  ages. 

magnetite.  See  Loadstone. 

Magneto-electric  Machine.  See  Dynamo- 
electric  Machines. 

Magnetometer  is,  in  general,  any  instrument 
for  measuring  magnetic  force,  or  for  comparing  one 
magnetic  force  with  another.  A freely-suspended 
magnet,  whereby  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  in  a magnetic  field  may  be  ascertained 
by  observing  the  position  assumed  by  a freely- 
suspended  magnet  and  also  its  rate  of  oscillation 
and  the  amount  to  which  it  is  deflected  when  under 
the  influence  of  a second  magnet,  is  the  essential 
feature  of  all  magnetometric  instruments.  The 
peculiar  importance  to  us  of  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field  has,  however,  led  to  the  construction  of  in- 
struments of  precision,  to  which  the  name  Mag- 
netometer is  specially  applied. 

In  a magnetic  observatory  the  self-registering 
magnetometers  or  magnetographs  form  an  extremely 
important  set  of  instruments.  By  these  the  quick 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field  and  in  the  declination  are  registered  by 
photographic  means.  The  essential  feature  of  the 
method  is  the  reflection  of  a beam  of  light  from  a 
mirror  attached  to  a magnet,  which  is  suspended 
or  pivoted  so  as  to  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
particular  element  that  is  being  measured. 

Magnificat,  the  ‘song  of  the  Virgin  Marj',’ 
which,  in  the  Vulgate,  begins  with  Magnificat. 
See  Breviary. 

Magnifying  Glass.  See  Lenses,  Micro- 
scope. 

Magnolia,  a genus  of  beautiful  trees  of  the 
natur^  order  Magnoliacese,  having  a calyx  of  three 
sepals,  a corolla  of  six  to  twelve  petals,  and  car- 
pels in  spikes  aiTanged  in  cones,  and  opening  at 
the  dors^  suture.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of 
North  America,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  China, 
and  Japan.  The  flowers  are  large  and  solitary ; 
the  leaves  generally  large,  in  some  species  ever- 
green, in  others  deciduous.  The  wood  is  in  general 


soft,  spongy,  and  of  little  value.  M.  grandijlora, 
sometimes  called  the  Laurel-leaved  Magnolia,  has 
white  flowers  of  great  size.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree 
about  20  feet  high,  with  magnificent  laurel-like 
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leaves,  found  in  the  lower  districts  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  succeeds  well 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  south  of  England,  hut 
in  Scotland  requires  a wall  and  some  protection  in 
winter.  M.  tripctala  is  found  on  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  lat.  43°. 
From  the  radiated  manner  in  which  its  leaves  are 
disposed  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Umbrella  Tree.  It  has  very 
large  white  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  species  most 
commonly  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  in  Scotland  it 
requires  a wall.  M.  acuminata  inhabits  the  same 
districts,  and  is  a lofty  tree  with  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  It  endures  the  climate  of  Britain  well, 
birt  its  flowers  are  not  so  much  admired  as  those 
of  some  of  its  congeners.  M.  glauca,  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  is 
knoivn  by  the  names  of  White  Bay,  Beaverwood,  and 
Swamp  Sassafras.  It  is  a tree  or  shrub  of  15  to  20 
feet  in  height,  with  very  beautiful  and  fragrant 
white  flowers.  The  Yulan,  or  Chinese  Magnolia 
(M.  Yulan  or  conspicua),  has  been  much  cultivated 
in  China  for  more  tlian  twelve  hundred  years  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  and  fragrant  white  flowers, 
which  it  produces  in  great  profusion.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  finest  ornamental  trees,  and  succeeds  well  in 
tlie  south  of  England.  It  is  a deciduous  tree,  and 
the  flowers  expand  before  the  development  of  the 
leaves.  M.  excelsa,  one  of  the  finest  species  known, 
is  a predominant  tree  in  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  8000  feet, 
the  mountains,  when  it  is  in  blossom,  appearing 
as  if  sprinkled  with  snow.  M.  Campbellii,  another 
native  of  the  same  region,  produces  great  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  is  described  by  Hooker  as 
tlie  most  superb  of  the  genus.  The  bark  and  fruit 
of  all  magnolias  possess  tonic  bitter  properties,  and 
the  bark  of  some  of  the  species,  particularly  that 
of  M.  glauca,  is  used  in  domestic  medicine  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  North  America  in  cases  of 
rheumatism  and  fever.  Michelia  and  Manglietia 
are  closely  allied  genera.  The  natural  order 
Magnoliacefe  is  closely  allied  to  Kanunculaceie, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  arborescent  habit,  and  in 
the  large  stipules  which  envelop  the  young  leaves 
before  they  open,  but  soon  fall  off.  The  leaves  are 
simple.  Aromatic  properties  are  prevalent.  To 
this  order  belong  the  Tulip  Tree,  Star  Anise,  and 
Winter’s  Bark. 

DIagnilS;  St,  a Scandinavian  Earl  of  Orkney 
who  in  1114  was  assassinated  in  Egilshay  Island  by 
his  cousin  Haco. 

Hlagnus  or  Magni,  Olaus,  Swedish  historian, 
was  born  at  Linkoping  in  1490,  and  became  secre- 
tary to  his  elder  brother  Johannes,  Archbishop  of 
Upsala.  At  the  Reformation  both  brothers  went 
abroad,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Rome.  On  the 
death  of  Johannes,  Olaus  became  titular  archbishop, 
and  died  in  1558.  Both  brothers  wrote  on  Swedish 
history  ; the  famous  work  of  Olaus  is  his  Historia 
de  Gcntibus  Septentrionalibus  (1555). 

Alagpie,  or  Pie  {Pica),  a genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Corvidae  (q.v. ),  distinguished  from  the  true 
crows  by  their  small  size,  long  tail,  short  wings, 
and  variegated  plumage.  The  only  British  species 
is  the  Common  Magpie  (P.  rustica),  common  in 
Britain,  very  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia  as  far  as  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America  from  the  Pacific  to  Michigan.  It 
is  fronr  16  to  18  inches  long,  the  longest  tail-feathers 
sometimes  measrrring  11  inches  in  length.  It  is  of 
a glossy-black  plumage,  slightly  greenish  and  violet 
on  the  crown  arrd  back,  with  a slightly  coppery 
tinge  on  the  head ; rump  gray  ; shoulder-feathers 
and  under-surface  of  body  white ; wings  and  tail 
blue,  green,  and  white ; bill,  legs,  and  feet 
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black.  The  female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
male  and  less  brilliant  in  plumage.  The  nrag- 
pie  is  a shy,  mischievous  bird,  extremely  vigilant 
and  cunning,  both  in  eluding  enemies  and  in  seek- 
ing its  own  food.  It  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  but 


Common  Magpie  ( Pica  rustica ). 


occasionally  in  large  flocks.  Its  note  is  a harsh 
chatter,  kept  up  as  long  as  any  obnoxious  person 
or  animal  is  near  its  haunts.  In  diet  it  is  almost 
omnivorous,  living  on  snails,  shrgs,  worms,  frogs, 
rats,  mice,  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  poultry.  It 
builds  its  nest  usually  in  the  fork  of  a tree  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on  low 
hedges  and  thorn  bushes,  or  even  on  the  ground. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden,  M’here  it  is  favoured,  it 
may  be  found  nesting  near  houses  on  low  goose- 
berry bushes.  Its  nest  is  large  and  dome-shaped, 
made  of  sticks  cemented  with  clay  and  lined  with 
fine  roots  and  dried  grass.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
with  rough  thorns,  so  as  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
other  animals,  and  even  the  action  of  the  small 
shot  which  gamekeepers  fire  into  it  when  they 
suspect  it  to  contain  young  birds.  The  eggs  are 
from  six  to  nine  in  number,  of  a pale  bluish  green 
or  yellowish-white,  spotted  with  olive-brown.  The 
mother  shows  great  attachment  to  her  progeny. 
The  magpie  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  impudently 
familiar,  and  learns  to  articulate  a few  words. 
Both  in  its  Avild  and  tame  state  it  has  a propensity 
to  seize  and  carry  off  bright  and  glittering  articles 
and  hide  them.  The  genus  Pica  consists  of  nine 
species,  very  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Arctic 
America,  and  California. 

A great  Avealth  of  popular  superstition  has 
clustered  round  the  magpie  or  pyet,  and  almost 
universally  it  is  considered  as  in  a special  sense 
a bird  of  evil  omen.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Brittany  it  is  closely  connected  Avith  Avitches  and 
Avith  the  devil,  and  it  is  unlucky  to  kill  one,  except 
during  the  tAvelve  days  betAveen  Christmas  and 
Epiphany  in  Sweden  and  North  Germany,  and 
during  the  month  of  March  in  Thuringia.  Popular 
reasons  for  the  bird’s  persistent  Avickedness,  in  the 
north  of  England,  are  : because  it  Avas  the  only 
bird  that  Avould  not  go  into  the  ark  Avith  Noah ; 
because  it  is  a hybrid  betAveen  the  raven  and  the 
dove ; because  after  the  crucifixion  it  alone  of  all 
the  birds  did  not  go  into  full  mourning.  Its 
appearance  and  the  numbers  seen  at  one  time 
are  ahvays  significant.  There  are  many  A’ariants 
(some  even  contradictory),  but  the  folloAving  is  in 
good  belief  in  the  north  of  England  ; 

One  is  sorroAv,  two  is  mirtli, 

Three  a wedding,  four  a birth, 

Five  heaven,  six  hell, 

Seven  the  deil’s  ain  sel. 
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Wordsworth,  in  the  Excursion,  has  alluded  to 
the  auspicious  omen  of  seeing  two  magpies  cross 
one’s  path,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  Salmonia, 
has  made  it  reasonable  by  linking  the  fact  with 
the  goodness  of  the  weather. 

Maguey.  See  Agave. 

Magyars.  See  Hungary. 


Mahabalesliwar,  the  chief  sanatorium  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  at  a height  of  4717  feet,  and  74 
miles  S.  of  Poona.  Pop.  3500. 

Mahdbhdrata  (meaning  probably  ‘the  great 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Bharata’)  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  ancient  India ; 
the  other  being  the  Ramayana  (q.v. ).  In  its 
present  condition  the  epos  consists  of  a hundred 
and  ten  thousand  couplets,  each  containing  thirty- 
two  syllables ; but  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  it  was  formerly  known  in  other  recensions 
of  a still  greater  extent.  In  its  actual  shape  it 
is  divided  into  eighteen  parvans  or  books,  the 
Harivansa  being  considered  as  a supplementary 
part  of  it.  That  this  huge  composition  was  not  the 
work  of  one  single  individual,  but  a production  of 
successive  ages,  is  manifest  from  the  multifaid- 
ousness  of  its  contents,  from  the  differences  in  style, 
and  even  from  the  contradictions  which  disturb  its 
harmony.  Hindu  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Vydsa ; 
but  as  Vyasa  means  ‘the  distributer  or  arranger,’ 
and  as  the  same  individual  is  also  the  reputed  com- 
piler of  the  Vedas,  Purdnas,  and  several  other 
works,  it  is  obvious  that  no  historical  value  can  be 
assigned  to  this  generic  name.  The  contents  of 
the  Mahdbhiirata  may  be  distinguished  into  the 
leading  story  and  the  episodical  matter  connected 
with  it.  The  former  is  probably  founded  on  real 
events  in  the  oldest  history  of  India,  though  in  the 
epic  narrative  it  will  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
reality  from  the  fiction.  The  story  comprises  the 
contest  of  the  celebrated  families  called  the  Kaura- 
vas  and  Pandavas,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  their  rule  over 
the  northern  part  of  India.  Kuru,  a descendant  of 
Bharata,  had  two  sons,  Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu. 
Dhritarashtra’s  sons,  the  Kauravas,  were  a hundred 
in  number ; Pdndu’s,  the  Pandavas,  only  five.  Pandu 
having  resigned  his  throne,  Dhritardshtra,  though 
blind,  assumed  the  government,  and  ultimatdy 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  and  the  sons 
of  Pandu.  The  former,  however,  coveting  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  Pandu  princes,  endeavoured 
to  get  possession  of  it.  A game  of  dice  was  the 
means  by  which  they  bound  over  their  cousins  to 
relinquish  their  kingdom,  promising,  however,  to 
restore  it  to  them  if  they  passed  twelve  years  in 
the  forests,  and  a thirteenth  year  in  such  disguises 
as  to  escape  detection.  This  promise  was  faithfully 
kept  by  the  Pandavas  ; but  when  the  term  of  their 
banishment  had  expired  the  Kuru  princes  refused 
to  redeem  their  word.  A war  ensued,  ending  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Kauravas.  Duryo- 
dhana  and  his  brothers  are  pictured  as  the  type  of 
all  conceivable  wickedness,  and  the  Pandu  princes 
as  paragons  of  virtue  and  heroism,  and  the  incarna- 
tions of  sundry  deities.  Out  of  the  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  couplets  which  constitute  the  great  epos 
barely  a fourth  part  is  taken  up  by  this  narrative  ; 
all  the  rest  is  episodical.  The  matter  incidentally 
linked  with  the  Jiiain  story  may  be  distributed 
under  three  principal  heads  : one  comprising'  nar- 
ratives relating  to  the  ancient  or  mythical  history 
of  India,  as,  for  instance,  the  episodes  of  Nala  and 
Sakuntald  ; a second  is  more  strictly  mythological, 
comprising  cosmogony  and  theogony ; a third  is 
didactic  or  dogmatic — it  refers  to  law,  religion, 
morals,  and  philosophy,  as  in  the  Bhagavad-Gitii, 


for  instance.  By  means  of  this  episodical  matter, 
which  at  various  periods,  and  often  without  regard 
to  consistency,  was  superadded  to  the  original 
structure  of  the  work,  the  Mahdbharata  gradually 
became  a collection  of  all  that  was  needed  to  be 
known  by  an  educated  Hindu ; in  fact,  it  became 
the  encyclopaedia  of  India. 

The  text  of  the  Mahabharata  was  published  in  Cal- 
cutta in  four  quarto  volumes  ( 1834-39 ),  another  edition 
at  Bombay  in  18G3,  and  another,  under  native  Hindu 
auspices,  at  Calcutta  in  1882  and  succeeding  years.  The 
French  translation  by  Fauche  (10  vols.  1863-70)  is  in- 
complete ; a complete  English  prose  translation  by 
Hindus,  of  which,  up  to  1890,  50  parts  had  appeared, 
was  published  and  distributed,  chiefly  gratis,  at  Calcutta, 
under  the  auspices  of  Pratapachandra  Boy.  Many 
episodes,  as  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  have  been  separately 
edited  and  translated.  See  Lassen’s  Altertumskunde ; 

H.  H.  Wilson’s  works;  Monier  Williams,  Indian  Epic 
Poetry  (1863) ; Wheeler,  The  Vedic  Period  of  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  ( 1867 ). 

Mahddeva  ( ‘ the  great  god  ’ ) is  one  of  the 
usual  names  by  which  the  Hindu  god  S'iva  is 
called.  See  SiVA. 

Mahdnadi  ( ‘ the  great  river  ’ ),  a river  of  India, 
rises  in  the  Central  Provinces,  in  20°  10'  N.  lat., 
82°  E.  long.  After  an  eastward  course  of  520  miles, 
300  miles  of  which  are  navigable,  having  divided 
into  several  branches  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Cuttack,  which  forms  the  head  of  its  delta,  it  flows 
east  and  south-east  through  the  district  of  that 
name,  and  falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  catchment  basin  of  the  Mahdnadi  is 
less  than  44,000  sq.  m.,  yet  its  maximum  discharge 
in  time  of  flood  equals  that  of  the  Ganges — 

I, 800,000  cubic  feet  per  second — and  exceeds  that 
of  the  Mississippi.  An  elaborate  system  of  canals 
has  been  constructed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
abundance. 

Malianoy'  City,  a mining  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 109  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Philadelphia,  with 
a score  of  collieries  and  several  manufactories. 
Pop.  7181. 

Maharajah.  See  Rajah. 

Mahdvansa,  two  celebrated  works  written  in 
Pdli,  and  relating  to  the  history  of  Lankd,  or 
Ceylon,  from  its  earliest  period  down  to  the  reign 
of  Mahdsena,  who  died  302  a.D.  The  first  thirty- 
eight  chapters  were  published  in  1837  by  G.  Tur- 
nour  ; and  there  is  an  edition  of  the  whole  in  Pali 
and  Singhalese  (Colombo,  1877-83). 

Mahdvira  (literally,  ‘the  great  hero’)  is  the 
24th  or  last  Jina,  or  deified  saint,  of  the  Jains 
(ij.v.).  His  legendary  history  is  given  in  the 
Kalpa-Sutra  and  the  Mahd/oira-Charitra,  two 
works  held  in  great  authority  by  the  Jains. 

Mahdi  ( pass.  part,  of  Arab  hadd  = ‘ he  guided  : ’ 

‘ the  well-directed  one’),  the  Mohammedan  restorer 
of  all  things.  Though  not  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  by  Mohammed  to 
complete  his  work  in  filling  the  world  as  full  of 
righteousness  as  it  is  of  iniquity.  The  idea  is  that 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  and  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Saoshyant.  Some  need  for  reform  soon 
made  the  idea  practical.  The  first  three  califs  were 
by  Ali’s  party  regarded  as  usurpers  ; and  after  All’s 
reign  and  murder  that  party  grew  in  number  and  in 
determination  to  recognise  as  Inihm  or  calif  none 
but  Ali’s  heirs.  Mohammed,  a son  of  Ali  though 
not  of  Fhtima,  but  of  ‘ the  Hanafite,’  bore  unwil- 
lingly the  name  of  Mahdi,  and  dying  in  peace  he 
was  expected  to  return.  The  Shia  or  party  of  Ali 
consisted  mainly  of  Persians.  'This  race  opposed 
the  Ommiades  because  these  were  unprincipled 
men  and  half  heathen,  because  they  were  their 
foreign  tyrants,  and  because  as  usurpers  they  had 
broken  through  the  divine  right  of  heredity.  The 
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Abbasides  who,  descended  from  the  prophet’s 
uncle,  expelled  and  destroyed  the  Ommiades  by 
aid  of  the  Shia  were  as  much  the  enemies  of  these 
as  their  predecessors  had  been.  The  seventh  Shiite 
Imam  was  poisoned  by  Haroun  Alraschid  the 
eighth  by  his  temporarily  Shiite  successor  Alma- 
mfin  ; the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  followed  the  same 
path  of  martyrdom.  The  twelfth,  Mohammed  by 
name,  disappeared  after  captivity  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  in  879.  The  Shiite  inference  is  that 
he,  the  ‘hidden  Imam,’  will  yet  come  as  Mahdi  to 
destroy  the  false  prophet  and,  with  the  help  of 
Jesus,  to  destroy  or  convert  to  Islam  all  mankind, 
and  to  put  all  wrongs  right.  Then  will  follow  the 
resurrection  and  the  final  judgment.  The  native 
princes  of  Soli’s  line  who  mastered  the  Persian 
throne  in  1505  called  themselves  the  lieutenants  of 
the  coming  Mahdi.  From  the  Ismailis  (q.v. ) in 
North  Africa  arose  another  Mahdi,  from  whom 
sprang  the  Fatimide  califs.  The  seventh  of  these 
was  Hakim,  one  of  God’s  incarnations  that  had 
previously  been  Ali.  He  died,  ‘became  hidden,’ 
in  1020,  and  is  expected  by  his  sect  the  Druses. 
Among  the  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas  in  the  12th 
century  arose  another  Mahdi,  by  name  Mohammed 
ibn  Tumert,  whose  disciple  and  successor  Abdul- 
mhmin  overran  Morocco  and  supplanted  the  Almo- 
ravide  dynasty  there  and  afterwards  in  Spain. 
Hence  the  Almohade  (‘  Unitarian  ’)  dynasty.  The 
year  1666  produced  in  Turkey  its  Jewish  Messiah, 
Sabbatai  Zevi,  and  in  consequence  its  Kurdish 
Mahdi  for  the  suppression  of  this  Dejj5,t,  or  false 
rophet.  Both  fell  quietly  into  the  sultan’s 
ands.  In  1799  another  Mahdi  arose  in  Egypt, 
against  the  French,  and  fell  in  battle.  In  Dongola, 
towards  1843,  was  born  Mohammed  Ahmed.  He 
was  for  a time  in  the  Egyptian  civil  service,  but 
disagreeing  with  the  governor,  he  became  a trader 
and  a leading  slave-dealei-.  About  the  pr(mhetic 
age  of  forty  he  claimed  to  be  the  Mahdi.  Gradu- 
ally at  the  Mahdi’s  call — the  Muslim  equivalent 
for  a revolutionary  spirit — the  Eastern  Soudan 
stirred  itself  against  Egyptian  misrule.  In  1883 
he  seized  El-’Obeyd,  the  chief  city  of  Kordofan,  and 
made  it  his  capital ; and  on  the  5th  November  of 
that  year  the  Egyptian  army  commanded  by  Hicks 
Pasha  was  annihilated.  In  1885  Khartoum  was 
taken  by  treachery,  and  General  Gordon,  whom 
Britain  had  sent  to  pacify  the  Soudan,  was  killed. 
The  Mahdi  died  at  Omdurman  on  22d  June  1885. 
The  Khalifa  Abdulla  succeeded  him,  but  never 
wielded  his  power,  and  his  influence  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  expedition  to  Dongola  in  1896  and 
the  disastrous  defeats  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Sirdar 
Kitchener  (afterwards  Lord  Kitchener)  at  the 
Atbara  in  April  1898,  and  especially  at  Omdurman 
on  2d  September  1898.  The  Mahdi’s  tomb  in 
Omdurman  was  destroyed,  the  Egyptian  flag 
was  hoisted  at  Khartoum,  and,  after  Fashoda,  the 
whole  Nile  Valley  came  under  British  influence. 

For  the  rebellion,  the  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha,  and  the 
fall  of  Khartoum,  see  Egypt  ( Vol.  IV.  p.  243),  Gordon, 
Soudan.  See  also  Darniesteter,  The  Mahdi  Past  and 
Present  (Eng.  trans.  1885);  Wingate,  Mahdiisni  and  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  (1891);  Ohrwalder,  Ten  Years’  Cap- 
tivity in  the  Mahdi’s  Camp  ( 1 892 ) ; Slatin  Pasha,  Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Soudan  (trans.  by  Wingate,  1896) ; Bennett 
Burleigh,  Sirdar  and  Khalifa  (1898);  G.  W.  Steevens, 
With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum  (1898). 

Malloy  the  only  French  settlement  on  the  west 
coast  of  India,  is  in  Malabar  distiict,  35  miles 
NNW.  of  Calicut.  Area,  3|-  sq.  m.  ; pop.  8280. 

Alalii  Kantha  Agency,  a group  of  fifty-two 
native  states  in  Bombay.  Of  the  total  area  of 
11,049  sq.  m.  nearly  one-half  belongs  to  the  state 
of  Edar.  Pop.  581,868,  including  30,000  Bhils. 

niahmud.  See  Turkey,  Ghazni. 
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mahogany,  the  wood  of  the  Swietenia  mahag- 
oni,  a tree  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Cedrelacese,  a native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  South  America.  The  tree  attains  an 
immense  size,  and  its  timber  is  generally  sound 
throughout  in  the  largest  trees.  It  is  most  abundant 
on  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  around  Campeachy 
Bay.  St  Domingo  and  Cuba  yield  a finer  quality 
than  that  obtained  from  the  mainland,  which  is 
frequently  called  Bay  Wood,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Cuba  mahogany,  usually  called  Spanish.  The  wood 
varies  much  in  value,  according  to  tlie  colour  and 
beauty  of  curl ; single  logs  have  occasionally 
realised  as  much  as  £1000,  for  cutting  into  veneers, 
in  which  state  it  is  very  generally  used,  its  great 
weight  and  value  unfitting  it  for  being  always 
employed  solid.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
mahogany  is  in  connection  with  the  repairing  of 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  ships  in  Trinidad  in 
1597  ; but  the  wood  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  to  Britain  till  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  when  it  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies 
as  ballast  by  a Captain  Gibbons.  The  captain’s 
brother  wished  to  use  the  timber  for  his  house  then 
in  course  of  erection,  but  the  workmen  declined  to 
work  it  owing  to  its  extreme  hai  dness.  A portion 
was,  however,  given  to  one  Wollaston,  a cabinet- 
maker, of  which  to  make  a candle-box  for  Dr 
Gibbons.  When  finished,  the  box  exhibited  such 
rare  beauty  as  to  create  much  interest  in  society  ; 
and  bureaus  made  by  Wollaston  soon  established 
the  reputation  of  mahogany  for  cabinet-work. 
The  annual  imports  into  Britain  are  about  40,000 
tons,  with  a value  of  £350,000.  The  bark  has  a 
faint  aromatic  smell  and  a very  astringent  bitter 
taste,  and  in  the  countries  where  the  tree  grows 
is  used  as  a medicine.  As  Mahogany  Bark,  or 
Amaranth  Bark,  it  has  been  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Peruvian  Bark. — East  India  Mahogany 
is  the  timber  of  the  Rohuna  Tree  ( Soymida  febri- 
fiiga),  and  African  Mahogany  of  the  Khaya  Sene- 
galensis,  both  of  the  order  Cedrelaceae. 

Mahomet.  See  Mohammed. 

Mahon.  See  Stanhope,  Port  Mahon. 

Mahony,  Francis,  better  known  by  his  famous 
pen-name,  ‘ Father  Prout,’  Avas  born  at  Cork  in 
1804,  and  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  a Jesuit 
college  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  tAvo  years  and  received 
ordination.  He  taught  in  a Jesuit  college,  Avas 
chaplain  to  a Cork  hospital,  but  ceased  to  exercise 
the  clerical  calling  about  1834,  and  joined  the 
staff  of  Fraser’s  Magazine,  his  contributions  to 
Avhich  Avere  republished  under  the  title  of  Reliques 
of  Father  Prout  in  1836.  He  contributed  also  to 
Bentley’s  Magazine  from  1837.  For  tAvo  years  he 
acted  as  Roman  correspondent  to  the  Daily  News, 
and  his  letters  Avere  collected  and  published  in  1847 
as  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy  by  Don  Jeremy 
Savonarola,  Benedictine  Monk.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  Paris,  and  Avas  corre- 
spondent to  the  neAvspaper  till  his  death.  May 
18,  1866.  Mahony  possessed  great  scholarship  and 
a rich  fund  of  genial  humour.  Amid  all  the  con- 
vivialities of  the  ‘ Fraserians,’  he  preserved  his 
reverence  for  religion  without  alloAving  it  to  cloud 
the  brightness  of  his  Avit.  ‘His  fun  is  essentially 
Irish — fanciful,  playful,  odd,  irregular,  and  more 
grotesque  than  northern  fun.  In  one  of  his  OAvn 
plirases,  he  is  an  Irish  potato,  seasoned  Avith  Attic 
salt,  and  oblivion  has  no  poppy  for  the  exqui- 
site pathos  of  verse  like  ‘ The  Bells  of  Shandon  ’ 
and  ‘The  Lady  of  Lee.’  A volume  of  Final 
Reliques  of  Father  Prout  was  published  in  1876 
by  Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold ; and  there  is  an  edi- 
tion of  his  Avorks,  Avith  a Life,  by  Charles  Kent 
(1881). 
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niahound,  a corrupt  early  western  spelling  of 
Mohammed  (q-v.)- 

Mahrattas  (Mardthds,  or  Marhatas),  a people 
of  mixed  origin,  Hindus  in  religion  and  caste  ordi- 
nances, inhabiting  Western  and  Central  India,  from 
the  Satpura  Mountains  to  Nagpur.  The  Mahratta 
Brahmans  claim  to  he  Rajputs ; the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  Sudras,  and  probably  of  aboriginal  blood 
mainly.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  history  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  they  pos- 
sessed a narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula.  The  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
power  was  Sivaji,  a freebooter  or  adventurer,  whose 
father,  Shahji  Bhonsla,  was  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  last  king  of  Bijapur.  By  policy  or  by  force, 
he  eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  the  several 
independent  Hindu  chiefs  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  leader,  and  with  the  large  army  then  at  his 
command  overran  and  subdued  a large  portion  of 
the  emperor  of  Delhi’s  territory.  His  son  and 
(1680)  successor,  Sambhaji,  after  vigorously  follow- 
ing out  his  father’s  policy,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Aurungzebe  in  1689,  and  put  to  death.  His  son,  a 
prisoner,  resigned  his  rule  to  his  minister,  with  the 
title  of  Peshxvd;  the  descendants  of  Sivaji  hence- 
forward reigned  over  but  did  not  govern  Sattara 
(see  India,  p.  118).  Under  the  fourth  hereditary 
Peshwd  there  were  five  Mahratta  states,  more  or 
less  powerful  and  independent : that  of  the  Peshwd 
at  Poona;  that  of  the  Bhonslas  at  Nagpur;  Gwalior, 
ruled  by  Sindhia  ; Indore,  by  Holkar  ; and  Baroda, 
by  the  Guicowar.  The  invasion  of  the  Delhi  empire 
by  Nadir  Shah  afforded  these  wild  and  warlike 
mountaineers  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  eagerly 
availed  themselves,  to  wrest  additional  territory 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Mogul  emperor.  From 
this  time  they  discharged  the  office  of  arbiters  in 
the  quarrels  between  the  emperor,  his  vizier,  and 
his  rebellious  subjects ; but  the  frightful  defeat 
(January  1761)  they  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
Ahmed  Shah  Durdni,  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 
on  the  field  of  Panipat,  where  they  lost  50,000 
men,  and  all  their  chiefs  except  Holkar,  weakened 
their  power  for  a time.  They  still,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  hired  mercenaries  of  the  Delhi 
emperor,  till  the  growing  influence  of  the  British 
compelled  them  to  look  to  their  own  safety.  After 
many  long  and  bloody  contests  with  the  British 
and  their  allies  (1780,  180.3,  1817-18),  in  which 
sometimes  the  whole,  but  more  frequently  a 
ortion  of  the  Mahrattas  joined,  they  were  one 
y one,  with  the  exception  of  Sindhia,  reduced  to 
a state  of  dependence.  This  last-mentioned  chief, 
having  raised  a powerful  army,  officered  by  French- 
men, and  disciplined  after  the  European  method, 
continued  the  contest  for  a number  of  years,  till 
his  power  was  finally  broken  in  1843.  The  dignity 
of  Peshwd  was  abolished  in  1818,  and  his  territories 
were  occupied  by  the  British.  The  Mahrattas  are 
almost  all  now  in  British  or  Mohammedan  states  ; 
in  the  states  called  Mahratta  states  (Gwalior,  In- 
dore, Baroda;  see  India,  p.  110)  only  the  prince 
and  his  relatives  are  Mahrattas,  the  people  being 
of  other  stocks.  See  Grant-Duffs  History  of  the, 
Mdrathds  (1826). 

Hlahwa-tree.  See  Butter-tree. 

niai,  Angelo,  Cardinal,  a distinguished  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Schilpario,  in 
Lombardy,  March  7,  1782.  He  was  educated  and 
lived  till  1808  in  Jesuit  establishments,  next  was 
a secular  priest  at  Milan,  and  became  custodian 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library  there.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  palseography,  and  during  the  next 
six  years  discovered  a series  of  long-lost  works, 
many  from  palimpsests.  Among  these  were  frag- 
ments of  some  of  Cicero’s  Orations ; of  Plautus, 
especially  of  the  Vidularia,  a lost  play ; of  Letters 


of  Fronto,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus  Aurelius ; of 
Isieus,  Themistius,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
Philo,  Porphyrios,  and  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 
All  these,  however,  were  eclipsed  by  his  well- 
known  edition  and  restoration  of  the  De  Eepuhlica 
of  Cicero  (1822).  Meanwhile  Mai  had  been  invited 
to  Rome  by  Pius  VII. , and  named  to  the  charge  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  at  once  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  unedited  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  and 
undertook  the  task  of  publishing  those  among 
them  which  had  been  neglected  by  earlier  editors ; 
and  although  appointed  in  1833  to  the  onerous 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  and  in  1838 
to  the  cardinalate  itself,  he  found  time  to  superin- 
tend a series  of  publications  almost  unexampled  in 
extent  and  importance  in  modern  times.  His  first 
series  was  in  ten  quarto  vols. , entitled  Scriptorum 
Veterum  Nova  Collectio,  e Vaticanis  Codicihus 
edita  (1825-38).  It  consists,  like  the  great  col- 
lections of  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  D’Achery,  and 
others,  of  miscellaneous  unpublished  Greek  and 
Latin  works,  partly  sacred,  partly  pi'ofane,  com- 
prising an  entire  volume  of  palimpsest  fragments 
of  the  Greek  historians,  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Dion, 
Dionysius,  and  others.  The  succeeding  collections, 
Classicorum  Auctorum  Collectio,  e Vaticanis  Codici- 
hus edita  (10  vols.  1828-38),  Spicilegium  Romanum 
(10  vols.  1839-44),  and  Patrum  Nova  Biblio- 
theca (6  vols.  1845-53),  are  all  on  the  same  plan, 
and  all  equally  replete  with  new  and  interest- 
ing materials.  For  many  years  Cardinal  Mai  was 
engaged  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Codex  Vaticanvs,  but  long  postponed  its  publica- 
tion with  the  intention  of  preparing  preliminaiy 
dissertations.  But  death  overtook  liim  unex- 
pectedly near  Albano,  September  9,  1854 ; and  the 
edition  was  ultimately  published  without  these 
(5  vols.  1858).  This  work  was  far  from  being 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  has  since  been  super- 
seded by  the  edition  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza 
(1868).  Cardinal  Mai’s  library  was  bequeathed, 
at  half  its  estimated  value,  to  the  Vatican,  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  of  his  native  village. 

Maiden,  The.  See  Guillotine. 

Maidenhair  (Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris),  a 
small,  delicate,  and  graceful  fern,  with  bipinnate 
fronds,  alternate  obovate  and  wedge-shaped  mem- 
branaceous pinnules  on  capillary  stalks,  and  mar- 
ginal sori  hidden  beneath  ohlong  indusia  ; growing 


M.'iidenliair  : 

a,  Adiantum  Capillus-  Veneris ; b,  Adiantum  cuneatum. 


on  moist  rocks  and  old  walls,  especially  near  the 
sea ; rare  in  Britain,  but  very  abundant  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  it  covers  the  inside  of  wells 
and  the  basins  of  fountains  (as  at  Vaucluse)  with 
a tapestry  of  the  most  delicate  green.  Another 
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species  of  the  same  genus,  A.  pedatum,  a native 
of  North  America,  yvith.  pedate  leaves,  has  a sweet, 
fragrant  root-stock,  of  which  Capillaire  (q-v. ) is 
made.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  maidenhair 
originated  in  the  use  of  a mucilage  made  from  this 
fern  by  women  for  stiffening  their  hair.  This  name 
is  sometimes  applied  also  to  some  species  of  spleen- 
wort  (Asplenium),  as  A.  adiantum  nigrum  and  A. 
trichomanes.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Adiantum 
family  generally,  of  which  there  are  many  species 
and  varieties.  The  most  common  of  all  and  best 
known  popularly  is  A.  cuneatum,  a Brazilian 
species,  which  is  much  cultivated  by  florists. 

maidenhead,  a municipal  borough  and  mar- 
ket-town of  Berkshire,  with  a population  (1891 ) of 
10,607,  is  situate  amidst  beautiful  scenery  13  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Reading,  and  26  W.  of  London,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  over  which  are  two 
bridges,  one  of  stone,  built  1772  at  a cost  of  £20,000, 
and  the  other  of  brick,  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way (described  Vol.  II.  p.  439).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a recreation-ground  of  12  acres,  opened  1890, 
there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  town,  which  in 
1399  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the 
rival  forces  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
1647,  at  the  Greyhound  Inn,  of  the  interview  of 
Charles  I.  with  his  children.  On  the  opposite,  or 
Bucks,  side  of  the  river  is  Taplow  (pop.  1063), 
Avhose  wooded  slopes  are  crowned  by  ‘ Cliveden’s 
proud  alcove.  ’ The  present  house  dates  only  from 
1851 ; two  previous  mansions — in  the  earlier  of 
which  Thomson,  whilst  on  a visit  to  the  father 
of  George  III. , probably  composed  ‘ Rule  Britannia  ’ 
— having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795  and  1849. 

maidineilt,  James,  Scottish  antiquarian  and 
literary  collector,  was  born  in  London  in  1794, 
being  descended  on  his  mother’s  side  from  Jan 
van  Olden  Barneveldt,  the  Dutch  patriot.  He 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar 
in  1817.  He  became  almost  the  greatest  authority 
in  Scotland  on  genealogical  law  cases,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Mar  peerage  case  and  others. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh,  24th  October  1879.  The 
passion  of  his  life  was  the  collection  of  literary  rari- 
ties, often  not  of  a very  choice  character.  His  most 
ambitious  publication  was  The  Dramatists  of  the 
Restoration  (14  vols.  1872-75),  edited  with  W.  H. 
Logan ; besides  this  he  edited  A North  Countrie 
Garland,  a Collection  of  Ancient  Ballads  ( 1824 ; 
new  ed.  1884);  Scottish  Pasquils  or  Lampoons 
(1827-28;  new  ed.  1868);  New  Book  of  Old 
Ballads  (1844;  new  ed.  1885);  Scottish  Ballads 
and  Songs  (1859  and  1868);  Packet  of  Pestilent 
Pasquils  (1869);  an  Accotmt  of  the  Bannatyne 
Club;  and  several  historical,  antiquarian,  and 
genealogical  works. 

maids  of  Honour.  See  Household. 

maidston6«  the  county  and  assize  town  of 
Kent,  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway, 
34  miles  ESE.  of  London  by  road  (41J  by  rail), 
and  25  W.  of  Canterbury.  At  its  west  entrance, 
overlooking  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  a three- 
ai’ch  stone  bridge,  built  1877-79  at  a cost  of  £55,000, 
stand  the  picturesque  remains  of  All-Saints’  Col- 
lege (of  which  William  Grocyn  was  once  master), 
originally  established  in  1260  as  a hospital  for  pil- 
grims travelling  to  Canterbury,  and,  like  all  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind,  suppressed  in  the 
reign  of  Edwai'd  VI.  Close  by  is  All-Saints’ 
Church,  a fine  example  of  the  Perpendicular  style, 
built  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and 
restored  1860 ; its  interior  is  227  feet  long,  and 
contains  many  interesting  monuments  and  brasses, 
and  a fine  organ  (1880).  From  the  tower,  78 
feet  high,  formerly  rose  a spire  of  94  feet,  which 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1731.  To  the  north 


of  this,  the  principal  of  Maidstone’s  ten  churches, 
are  schools  of  art  and  music,  occupying  a former 
palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  ; and  other 
features  of  interest  comprise  a grammar-school,  at 
which  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  was  educated,  founded 
1549,  and  rebuilt  on  a new  site,  1871 ; museum  and 
public  library,  established  1858  in  Chillington 
House,  where,  too,  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
Kent  Archaeological  Society;  town-hall  (1764); 
county  gaol  ( 1812-19),  built  of  Kentish  ragstone, 
obtained  from  adjacent  quarries;  hospital  (1832- 
89);  cavalry  and  militia  barracks;  corn  exchange 
(1835);  oplithalmic  hospital  (1851-69);  and  a 
public  park  on  Penenden  Heath  to  the  NE.  of 
the  town,  where  formerly  were  held  the  county 
elections  and  other  great  meetings.  Lining  the 
river-banks  are  numerous  paper-mills  and  a large 
oil-mill,  whilst  several  breweries  are  in  operation, 
and  an  important  traffic  is  carried  on  in  hops. 
Maidstone  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
till  1885,  when  the  nnmber  was  reduced  to  one, 
and  was  first  incorporated  as  a municipal  borough 
in  1548 ; it  gives  the  inferior  title  of  viscount 
to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  Pop.  ( 1801 ) 8027 ; 
(1831)  15,387;  (1881)  29,623;  (1891)  32,145.  Tlie 
history  of  the  town  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
Kent  (q.v.),  the  only  special  incidents  identified 
Avith  Maidstone  being  its  storming  in  1648  by  Fair- 
fax, when  garrisoned  by  a royalist  force,  which  only 
surrendered  after  a desperate  resistance.  Wool- 
lett  the  engraver,  Hazlitt  the  essayist,  and  New- 
man Hall  Avere  natives ; and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
the  poet,  and  his  son,  the  rebel,  lived  at  Allington 
Castle,  2 miles  distant.  There  was  a terrible 
visitation  of  typhoid  fever  in  September  and 
October  1897,  due — as  Avas  proved — to  defective 
and  polluted  Avater-supply. 

See  works  by  J.  M.  Russell  (1881)  and  Rev.  J.  Cave- 
Browne  (1889). 

Dlaigre  (Scicena  aquila),  a fisb  of  the  acantliop- 
terous  family  Sciienidte,  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean but  rare  on  British  shores.  It  is  usually 
3 feet,  sometimes  6 feet  long.  It  resembles  a large 
basse  and  is  excellent  for  the  table. 

Mail.  See  Armour,  Post-office. 

niailduil,  the  hero  of  an  ancient  Irish  romance, 
first  translated  by  Dr  Joyce  in  his  A^icient  Celtic 
Romances  (1879),  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  the 
product  of  a rich  and  vivid  imagination,  Avorkin^ 
freely  on  a real  voyage  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century.  The  story  forms  one  of  the  four  extant 
Imrama  or  voluntary  sea-expeditions,  of  Avhich  the 
most  famous  is  the  6th-century  voyage  of  St  Bren- 
dan ; and  it  has  been  made  familiar  to  all  readers 
in  the  splendid  verse  of  Tennyson.  Maildun  Avas 
the  son  of  Allil  Gear  Aga,  of  the  tribe  of  OAvenaght 
of  Ninus,  in  the  north-Avest  of  County  Clare,  and 
before  his  birth  his  father  Avas  killed  by  a band  of 
sea-robbers.  He  grew  up  handsome  and  accom- 
plished, but  had  scarce  reached  manhood  before 
he  set  sail  in  a triple-hide  curragh  Avith  a creAv  of 
sixty  men  to  find  his  father’s  murderer.  For  three 
years  and  seA'en  months  he  voyaged  on  the  western 
sea,  seeing  marvels  such  as  no  eyes  had  seen  before. 
He  visited  islands  of  monstrous  ants,  of  blood- 
thirsty quadrupeds,  of  red-hot  animals,  and  of 
those  Avhich  turn  themselves  round  inside  their 
skins,  as  Avell  as  the  isles  of  the  blest,  of  laughing, 
of  Aveeping,  of  intoxicating  Avine-fruits,  of  the 
mystic  lake,  of  the  burning  river,  of  the  crystal 
bridge,  and  the  four  pi-ecious  Avails.  Further 
AA'onders  Avere  the  demon  horse-race,  the  palace  of 
solitude,  the  miller  of  hell,  speaking  birds,  a Avater- 
arch  in  the  air,  and  the  silver  pillar  of  the  sea.  At 
length  IMaildun  found  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
but  forgave  him  his  Avrong  because  of  the  great 
mercy  of  God  in  having  delivered  himself  from  so 
many  dangers. 
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Alaimana,  an  Uzbeg  state  tributary  to  Afghan- 
istan, and  virtually  a province  of  that  country, 
situated  on  the  northern  frontier  next  Russian 
Turkestan;  it  has  an  area  of  about  4750  sq.  m. , 
and  a pop.  of  100,000,  mostly  warlike  Uzbegs  and 
Tajiks.  The  country  is  mountainous.  The  capital 
is  Maimana,  SW.  of  Balkh,  25  miles  from  the 
frontier.  Previous  to  the  seizure  of  the  place  by 
the  Afghans,  in  1874,  it  was  a considerable  town, 
but  is  now  a village  of  2500  inhabitants,  who  trade 
in  horses,  carpets,  and  dried  fruits. 

niaimaiisingh,  a district  of  the  Bengal  divi- 
sion of  Dacca,  the  capital  of  which  is  Nasirabad. 

niaiuiatcllin,  a Chinese  trading-town  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Mongolia,  opposite  Kiachta 
{ q.  V. ),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  strip 
of  neutral  territory.  Pop.  3000. 

niaimboiirg,  Louis  ( 1610-86),  a French  Jesuit 
church-historian,  was  expelled  in  1685  from  the 
order  for  his  defence  of  Gallicanism,  but  became 
a pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  histories  of 
Wyclifism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Maiinon,  Solomon,  philosopher,  was  born  of 
Jewish  parents  about  1754  in  a village  on  the 
Niemen,  near  Mir,  in  the  west  of  what  is  now 
the  Russian  government  of  Minsk.  His  mind  was 
trained  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  he  qualified 
for  a rabbi.  But  possessing  a burning  desire  for 
truth,  and  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  Maimonides,  he  made  his  way  to 
Berlin,  and  studied  modern  philosophy,  languages, 
and  some  science.  A child  of  nature,  with  the 
strong,  subtle  intellect  of  the  born  philosopher ; 
shy,  eccentric,  dirty,  and  unmethodical ; improvi- 
dent, intemperate,  and  wholly  irregular  in  his 
habits,  Maimon  led  a vagabond  life,  battling 
against  chronic  poverty,  and  always  dependent 
upon  his  friends  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence. Besides  cultivating  bis  own  mind,  and 
teaching  a little,  he  never  did  any  work,  except 
write  some  philosophical  treatises  and  literary  hack- 
'work,  done  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  mostly  in 
poor  taverns.  Yet  this  ragged  philosopher  had 
Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher,  among  his  friends, 
was  admired  by  Kant,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  Goethe.  This  good  fortune  he  owed  to  his 
Versueh  einer  Transcendentalphilosophie  {1790),  an 
eclectic  system,  in  which  he  attempted  to  supple- 
ment Kant’s  by  truths  gleaned  for  the  most  part 
from  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Hume,  Locke,  and  others. 
He  died  in  the  house  of  Count  Kalkreuth,  his  last 
patron,  at  Siegersdorf,  in  Lower  Silesia,  on  22d 
November  1800. 

See  his  very  interesting  Aulohioyraphy  (1792;  Eng. 
trans.  by  J.  Clark  Murray,  1888);  S.  J.  Wolff’s  Mainio- 
niana  (1813) ; and  the  Life  by  Witte  (Berlin,  1876). 

Klaimonides,  the  name  by  wbich  Christians 
generally  know  the  great  Jewish  teacher.  Rabbi 
Moses  ben  Maimon,  who  from  the  initials  of  these 
words  is  called  by  the  Jews  RaMBaM.  He  was 
born  at  Cordova,  March  30,  1135,  and  received  his 
first  instruction  from  his  father.  Under  the  most 
distinguished  Arabic  masters  of  the  time  he  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  ( Aristotelian ) 
philosophy,  the  science  of  medicine,  and  theology. 
Under  the  Almohades  his  family  had  to  conform 
outwardly  to  Mohammedanism,  and  ultimately 
emigrated  to  Egypt,  and  Maimonides  became 
physician  to  the  reigning  sultan,  Saladin.  At 
Cairo  he  died  December  13,  1204.  His  importance 
for  the  religion  and  science  of  Judaism,  and  his 
influence  upon  their  development,  are  so  gigantic 
that  he  has  not  unjustly  been  placed  second  to 
Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  himself.  He  first  of  all 
brought  order  into  those  almost  boundless  re- 
ceptacles of  tradition,  and  the  discussions  and 


decisions  to  which  they  had  given  rise,  which,  with- 
out the  remotest  attempt  at  system  or  method,  lie 
scattered  up  and  down  the  works  of  Haggada  and 
Halacha — Midrash,  Mishnah,  Talmuds.  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  lucid  Greek  speculation,  and  the 
logical  thought  of  the  Arabic  Peripatetics,  Mai- 
monides, aided  by  an  enormous  knowledge,  became 
the  founder  of  rational  Scripture  exegesis.  The 
Bible,  and  all  its  written  as  w'ell  as  implied  pre- 
cepts, he  endeavoured  to  explain  by  the  light  of 
reason,  wdth  which,  as  the  highest  divine  gift  in 
man,  nothing  really  divine  could  stand  in  real  con- 
tradiction. The  miracles  themselves,  though  not 
always  traceable  to  their  immediate  cause,  yet 
cannot  be  wrought  in  opposition  to  the  physical 
and  everlasting  laws  in  nature.  Where  literal  inter- 
pretation seems  to  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  reve- 
rential awe  towards  the  Highest  Being,  there  an 
allegorical  explanation  is  to  be  adopted  unhesitat- 
ingly. As  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Maimon- 
ides, we  can  barely  hint  at  its  close  similarity 
with  that  of  Averroes.  Maimonides  fully  allows 
the  freedom  of  will,  and  holds  that  providence 
reigns  in  a broad  manner  over  humanity ; but  he 
utterly  denies  the  working  of  providence  in  the 
single  event  that  befalls  the  individual,  who, 
subject  above  all  to  the  great  physical  laws, 
must  learn  to  understand  and  obey  them.  The 
soul,  and  the  soul  only,  is  immortal,  and  the 
reward  of  virtue  consists  in  its  unbodily  bliss  in  a 
world  to  come  ; while  the  punishment  of  vice  is  the 
‘ loss  of  the  soul.  ’ 

Maimonides’  first  work  of  paramount  importance 
is  his  Arabic  commentary  of  the  Mishnah,  which 
forms  an  extensive  historical  introduction  to  Tradi- 
tion, or  the  Oral  Law ; and  this  introduction,  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew,  has  now  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years  been  deemed  so  essential  a part  of  the 
Talmud  itself  that  no  edition  of  the  latter  is  con- 
sidered complete  without  it.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Sefer  Hammizvoth,  or  Book  of  the  Precepts,  in 
Arabic,  which  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  613 
traditional  laws  of  the  Halacha ; the  text  was  first 
edited  by  M.  Bloch  (Paris,  1888).  This  book  is  to 
be  considered  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  the 
gigantic  work  which  followed  in  1180,  under  the 
title  of  Mishne,  Torah  (‘Second  Law’),  or  Yad 
Chasakah  ( ‘ Strong  Hand’),  a Hebrew  compendium 
in  982  chapters,  embracing  the  entire  Halacha. 
The  summit  of  liis  renown,  however,  Maimonides 
reached  in  his  gi-and  Arabic  work,  Delalath  Al- 
Hairin  (translated  into  Hebrew  by  R.  Tibbon  as 
Moreh  Nebochim,  ‘Guide  of  the  Erring’),  a philo- 
sophical exegesis,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to 
the  progress  of  rational  development  in  Judaism, 
has  on  the  other  hand  also  become  the  arena  for 
a long  and  bitter  fight  between  orthodoxy  and 
science,  between  the  spiritualistic  Maimonidian 
and  the  ‘ literal  Talmudistic  ’ schools.  Ultimately 
the  antagonistic  parties  came  to  a reconciliation, 
and  Maimonides’  name  became  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  race ; and  as  early  as  the  13th  cen- 
tury, already  portions  of  his  works,  chiefly  the 
Moreh  ( ‘ Doctor  Perplexorum  ’ ),  became,  in  Latin 
versions,  the  text-books  even  of  European  uni- 
versities. See  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  of 
Maimonides,  translated  and  annotated  by  Fried- 
lander  (3  vols.  1886) ; and  his  Life  of  Maimonides. 

main,  a river  of  Germany,  the  largest  affluent 
the  Rhine  receives  from  the  right,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  branches,  the  White  and  the  Red 
Main,  4 miles  below  Kulmbach,  in  north-east 
Bavaria.  The  White  Main  rises  in  the  Fichtel- 
gebirge,  2900  feet  above  sea-level;  the  Red  Main, 
a few  miles  S.  of  Bayreuth.  The  river  flows  west- 
wards by  huge  zigzags  past  Bamberg,  Schweinfurt, 
Wurzburg,  Aschaffenburg,  Hanau,  Ofi'enbach,  and 
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Frankfort,  and  mingles  its  yellow  waters  with  the 
green  current  of  the  Rhine  opposite  Mainz,  after  a 
total  course  of  307  miles,  the  last  205  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  right, 
the  Saale,  and  on  the  left,  the  Regnitz.  The  Main 
flows  through  a beautiful  country,  tlie  hill-slopes 
generally  covered  with  vineyards  and  surmounted 
by  castles.  Its  waters  communicate  with  those  of 
the  Danube  by  means  of  the  Ludwigs-Kanal  and 
the  Altmuhl.  The  Main  divides  politically  North 
Germany  from  South  Germany. 

maine,  an  old  province  of  France,  having 
Normandy  on  the  north,  Brittany  on  the  west, 
and  Anjou  on  the  south,  corresponded  to  the 
modern  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne.  Its 
chief  town  was  Le  Mans. 

niailie,  the  north-easternmost  state  of  the 
American  Union,  is  hounded  N.  by  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  copyright  isgo  in  u.s. 
Brunswick,  E.  by  New  Brunswick,  by  j.  b.  Lippincott 
S.  and  SE.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  company. 

(Gulf  of  Maine),  W.  by  New  Hampshire,  and  NW. 
by  the  province  of  Quebec.  Area,  33,040  sq.  m.,  of 
which  one- tenth  is  water,  there  being  many  large 
and  fine  lakes  (Moosehead,  Chesuncook,  Schoodic, 
Grand,  Sebago,  &c. ) and  important  rivers  ( Penob- 
scot, Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  Saco,  St  Croix, 
Aroostook,  and  Walloostook  or  St  John).  It 
is  thus  somewhat  larger  than  Ireland.  Meas- 
ured in  a dii'ect  line  the  coast  extends  some  270 
English  statute  miles,  but  if  its  sinuosities  and  the 
outlying  island-shores  were  measured  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  whole  would  be  extended  to  about 
2500  miles.  When  the  poet  Whittier  speaks  about 
‘hundred-harboured  Maine,’  he  scarcely  exagger- 
ates, for  the  rocky  coast-line,  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  waves  and  trenched  in  former  geological 
times  by  glaciers,  forms  almost  that  number  of 
anchorages,  some  of  them  highly  important  for 
their  commerce,  and  others  serving  as  harbours  of 
refuge.  Towards  the  south-west  the  shore  is  sandy, 
and  there  are  salt  marshes,  producing  much  coarse 
hay.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  the  north-cen- 
tral regions  and  the  west  it  is  even  mountainous. 
The  scenery  at  some  points  (as  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  on  some  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  region  near 
Camden)  is  very  picturesque.  The  highest  moun- 
tain is  Katahdin  (5385  feet).  The  soil  is  mostly 
stony  and  hard,  as  in  New  England  generally, 
but  some  sections  are  very  fertile — the  Aroostook 
region  in  the  north-east  for  the  most  part  exceed- 
ingly so.  The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is 
covered  in  great  part  with  a dense  forest,  and  its 
population  is  very  sparse. 

The  geological  features  are  complex,  but  a great 
proportion  of  the  strata  shows  metamorphic  traces. 
The  surface  is  everywhere  scored  with  prehistoric 
glacier  and  drift  ice.  Granite  is  very  extensively 
quarried,  and  presents  many  handsome  varieties. 
Excellent  lime  is  largely  produced.  Traces  of  coal 
are  found  (as  at  Georgetown  and  Bucksport),  and 
there  are  local  beds  of  valuable  graphite.  'The 
state  is  rich  in  rare  minerals.  Many  silver-mines 
have  been  opened,  and  a few  are  still  operated  in 
a small  way;  but  the  ores  (sulphide  of  silver 
accompanying  galena,  &c. ) are  often  rebellious  and 
expensive  to  work.  Vast  beds  of  copper  (bornite, 
chalcocite,  chalcopyrite ) exist,  some  of  them  q^uite 
rich.  Felspar,  fiagstone,  limonite,  mica,  yellow- 
ochre,  glass  sand,  slate  ( the  latter  in  vast  quantities 
and  of  high  grade),  lead  ores,  talc,  tripoli,  and 
manganese  are  all  wrought  to  a greater  or  less 
extent.  Tourmaline  is  obtained  as  a precious 
stone,  for  jewellers’  use  ; and  lepidolite,  a mineral 
rich  in  the  rare  metal  caesium,  is  locally  found  in 
considerable  abundance.  Mineral  waters  are 
shipped  in  large  quantities. 


The  cool  climate  and  the  oppoi-tunities  for  fishing 
and  shooting  make  this  state  a favourite  region  for 
summer  resort.  The  winter  climate  is  severe  for 
the  latitude ; the  winters  are  long  and  the  snows 
deep.  Ice,  which  is  harvested  especially  on  the 
Kennebec,  is  an  important  commodity  for  export. 
The  leading  crops  are  hay,  potatoes,  apples  (of 
excellent  quality),  and  the  ordinary  grains  and 
small  fruits.  The  sweet  varieties  of  maize  ( sugar- 
corn)  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  are  sold 
largely  in  tins  and  glass  for  winter  consumption  ; 
this  is  a prominent  industry  in  some  sections. 
The  rainfall  is  copious.  The  rivers  of  Maine  afford 
an  enormous  water-power,  only  a relatively  small 
part  of  which  is  at  present  utilised.  Forest  pro- 
ducts (timber,  tan-bark,  &c.)  are  extensively  cut. 
Navigation  is  favoured  by  the  numerous  inlets  and 
the  large  navigable  streams,  and  railway  communi- 
cation is  fairly  developed.  Timber,  building-stone, 
ice,  cattle,  wool,  and  farm  products  are  shipped. 
Maine  has  considerable  shipbuilding  (more  than 
any  other  state),  and  the  coasting  trade  is  carried 
on  largely.  The  fishing  interests  are  extensive  ; 
mackerel,  lobsters,  herring,  ‘ sardines  ’ ( here  mostly 
small  herring),  fish-oil,  and  fish-guano  are  the  staple 
products  of  the  fisheries.  The  principal  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  state  are  the  making  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
flour,  paper,  and  foundry  products,  the  sawing  and 
planing  of  lumber,  shipbuilding,  the  canning  of 
fi'uit  and  lobsters,  &c. 

Maine  contains  sixteen  counties,  and  returns 
four  members  to  congress.  The  chief  towns  are 
Portland,  the  largest  city  and  principal  seaport ; 
Bangor,  on  the  navigable  river  Penobscot ; Lewis- 
ton, the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  manufactures ; 
Augusta,  the  state  capital ; Bath,  noted  for  its 
shipbuilding ; Auburn,  Belfast,  Rockland,  Bidde- 
ford,  Saco,  Brunswick,  Brewer,  Eastport,  Gardiner, 
Hallowell,  Waterville,  &c.  Education  is  general 
and  on  the  whole  progressive.  There  are  colleges 
of  repute  at  Brunswick,  Waterville,  Lewiston,  and 
Orono,  the  last  a state  institution.  The  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  stringent 
Liquor  Laws  (q.v. ; and  see  Temperance),  was 
enacted  in  1851.  The  popnlation  is  mainly  of  the 
English  Puritan  stock  of  New  England.  There 
is  a lai'ge  element  of  French-speaking  Canadian 
immigrants,  and  in  the  extreme  north  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  Acadian  French  who  have 
occupied  for  nearly  150  years  a fertile  region  on 
the  river  St  John.  Latterly  there  has  been  an 
influx  of  Irish,  Swedish,  and  Gennan  settlers.  An 
old  German  colony  near  the  coast  has  become  com- 
pletely Americanised.  There  are  a few  Indians 
left  in  the  state  ; but  the  African  element  is  very 
small  indeed.  Pop.  (1820)298,335  ; (1860)628,279; 
(1880)  648,936  ; (1890)  661,086. 

History. — The  early  Dutch  settlements  did  not 
prove  permanent.  The  English  established  settle- 
ments here  as  early  as  1607,  but  with  no  success. 
The  French  planted  an  unsuccessful  colony  on 
Neutral  Island  in  1604,  but  all  their  attempts  at 
colonisation  on  the  coast  were  speedily  abandoned. 
Bristol  or  Pemaquid  was  settled  in  1630,  and  had 
an  interesting  early  history,  becoming  in  1648  a 
centre  of  a new  but  temporary  ‘ Ducal  State  ’ sub- 
ject to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
York,  settled  probably  in  1624,  was  the  capital  of  a 
colony  under  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  (q.v.).  In 
1635  the  western  part  of  Maine  received  the  title 
of  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  from  1651  to  1820  it 
formed  a detached  part  of  hlassaehusetts,  called  the 
district  of  Maine  ; Massachusetts  in  1077  bought 
the  title  to  the  Gorges  colony.  Eastern  Maine  until 
1691  formed  a part  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia. 
Maine  became  a state  in  1820.  An  angry  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
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boundary  was  settled  in  1842  by  a compromise. 
Latterly  the  depletion  of  the  pine-forests  and  a 
large  emigration  to  the  West  have  checked  the 
material  progress  of  Maine,  but  its  healthful 
climate  and  its  natural  resources  ensure  to  the 
state  a prosperous  future.  See  G.  J.  Varney,  Brief 
History  of  Maine  (Portland,  1889). 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner,  was  bom 
in  1822,  and  had  his  education  at  Christ’s  Hospital 
and  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  career 
was  unusually  brilliant.  He  carried  off  the  Craven 
scholarship  and  other  university  prizes,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1844  as  senior  classic  and  Chancellor’s 
classical  medallist,  as  well  as  a senior  optime  in 
mathematics.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  in  1847,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
Civil  Law,  which  office  he  vacated  in  1854  to  become 
Reader  on  Jurisprudence  at  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  went  to  India  in 
1862  as  Law  Member  of  the  Council  in  India — an 
office  held  by  Macaulay,  and  in  which  he  himself 
was  succeeded  in  December  1869  by  Sir  James  Fitz- 
james  Stephen.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  new  chair  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  at 
Oxford,  and  next  year  to  a seat  in  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  created  K.C.S.I.  At  the  close  of  1877  he 
was  elected  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1887  also  Whewell  professor  of  International 
Law.  But  his  Iiealth  was  already  broken,  and  on 
February  3,  1888,  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  Cannes. 
Maine  gave  some  wise  reforms  to  Indian  law,  but 
it  is  by  his  work  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  legal 
and  social  institutions  that  his  name  will  be  best 
remembered.  His  books  were  Ancient  Laiv  ( 1861 ), 
one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  works  of 
its  time ; Village  Comm  unities  in  the  East  and 
West  ( 1871 ) ; The  Early  History  of  Institutions 
(1875);  Early  Laiv  and  Custom  (1883);  and 
Popular  Government  (1885).  One  fundamental 
idea  of  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  was  to  make  paternal 
or  patriarchal  power  the  germ  from  which  society 
developed.  This  view  was  strongly  controverted 
by  M'Lennan,  Morgan,  and  Spencer ; but  Maine’s 
answer  was  marked  by  equal  learning  and  far 
greater  lucidity  and  grace  of  exposition.  See  the 
Memoir  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  ( 1892). 

Maine-et-Loire,  a department  of  France, 
formed  out  of  the  old  province  of  Anjou,  and 
watered  by  the  rivers  whose  names  it  hears,  is 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Angers,  Beauge, 
Cholet,  Saumur,  and  Segre.  Area,  2749  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  (1872)518,471;  (1886)527,680;  (1891)513,815. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  corn  and 
■wine,  with  hemp,  linseed,  fruit,  and  green  crops. 
Slate-quarries  and  coal-mines  are  worked ; and 
there  are  mills  for  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manu- 
factures. Capital,  Angers. 

Mainotes«  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
peninsula  of  Maina,  that  lies  between  the  gulfs  of 
Koron  and  Marathonisi  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Greece.  They  claim  to  he  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Spartans,  number  close  upon  50,000,  and 
are  a well-built  race,  industrious  and  hospitable, 
but  revengeful,  great  lovers  of  liberty,  and  formerly 
implacable  foes  of  the  Turks.  They  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
In  1676  about  1000  Mainotes  emigrated  to  Corsica; 
their  descendants  still  survive  at  Cargese  in  that 
island.  Amongst  the  emigi-ants  were  some  bearing 
the  name  of  Kalomeros,  which  in  Italian  is  trans- 
lated Buonaparte.  Hence  the  people  of  Maina 
believe  that  the  great  Napoleon  was  of  Greek 
origin.  The  emigrants  were  settled  at  Ajaccio 
from  1729  down  to  1769,  in  which  year  Napoleon 
was  born  there. 


Maiupiiri,  capital  of  a district  in  the  North- 
western Provinces  of  India,  75  miles  E.  of  Agra. 
Pop.  ( 1881 ) 20,236. 

Maintenance  is  a law-term  commonly  used 
to  denote  an  illegal  succouring  of  a person,  as  by 
lending  money  to  a stranger  in  carrying  on  law'- 
suits.  Contracts  are  sometimes  held  to  be  illegal 
on  this  ground.  At  Guildford,  in  July  1889,  a man 
got  six  months’  imprisonment  -with  a fine  of  £200 
for  maintenance  and  Barratry  ( q.v. ). 

Maintenance,  Cap  of,  sometimes  called  Cap 
of  Dignity,  a cap  of  crimson  velvet  lined  'with 
ermine,  with  two  points 
turned  to  the  hack,  origin- 
ally only  worn  by  dukes, 
hut  afterwards  assigned 
to  various  families  of  dis- 
tinction. Those  families 
who  are  entitled  to  a cap 
of  maintenance  place  their 
crests  on  it  instead  of  on 
a wreath.  See  Heraldry, 
p.  667. 

Maintenon,  Francoise  d’Aubigne,  Mar- 
quise DE,  famous  for  her  connection  Avith  Louis 
XIV.,  Avas  the  daughter  of  Constant  d’Airbigne, 
the  Avorthless  son  of  the  famous  Huguenot,  Theo- 
dore Agiippa  d’Auhign4,  and  Avas  born  in  the 
prison  at  Niort,  November  27,  1635.  ’When  four 
years  old  she  Avas  carried  to  Martinique  in  the 
West  Indies,  Avhence  she  retunied  after  her  father’s 
death  in  1645  to  France.  Her  conA-ersion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  Avas  effected  not  Avithout 
difficulty,  and  on  her  mother’s  death  she  found 
herself  at  fifteen  reduced  to  absolute  penury.  Soon 
after  this  she  became  acquainted  Avith  the  kind- 
hearted  poet  Scarron,  Avho  offered  either  to  marry 
her  himself  or  to  pay  the  money  required  for  her 
entrance  into  a nunnery.  Although  Scarron  Avas 
lame  and  deformed,  she  chose  to  marry  him,  and 
for  nine  years  lived  contentedly  in  the  midst  of  the 
intellectual  society  which  frequented  the  house  of 
the  poet.  On  his  death  (1660)  she  Avas  again 
reduced  to  great  pov'erty ; hut  Anne  of  Austria 
continued  and  increased  her  husband’s  pension. 
On  her  death  (1666)  it  Avas  discontinued,  and  she 
Avas  about  to  go  as  a governess  to  Poi-tugal,  Avhen 
Madame  de  Montespan  obtained  for  her  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  pension.  In  1669  she  Avas  given 
the  charge  of  the  king’s  tAvo  sons  by  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  in  this  capacity  displayed  a patient 
tenderness  and  sleepless  care  that  no  mother  could 
have  surpassed.  By  1674  she  had  made  sufficient 
money  to  buy  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  and  four 
years  later  had  it  made  a marquisate  by  the  king. 
She  had  noAv  completely  established  her  ascendancy 
over  the  heart  of  Louis,  Avho  made  her  in  1680 
second  lady-in-Avaiting  to  the  dauphiness.  The 
queen  died  in  1683,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Avho  had  become  first  lady-in-Avaiting  to  the 
dauphiness  the  year  before,  married  the  king 
privately  in  the  AAunter  of  1685.  Her  morals  Avere 
severe,  for  her  heart  Avas  never  other  than  cold, 
and  she  kneAv  that  the  best  cards  for  her  game 
were  propriety,  orthodoxy,  and  the  church. 
Her  moral  influence  over  the  court  Avould  have 
been  greater  had  she  filled  a moi'e  recognised 
position.  Her  political  influence  Avas  supreme  in 
all  hut  the  more  important  questions  of  policy,  and 
she  laA'ished  her  patronage  upon  persons  devoted 
to  herself.  She  Avas  a liberal  patroness  of  letters, 
and,  Avhile  she  had  a high  reputation  for  orthodoxy, 
had  too  much  humanity  to  approve  of  the  detest- 
able dragonnades.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  splendour, 
and  in  the  possession  of  great  poAver,  she  Avas  un- 
happy,  and  she  often  turned  for  solace  to  the  home 
for  poor  girls  of  good  family  she  had  established  at 
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St  Cyr,  and  for  which  she  laboured  with  the  most 
ceaseless  care.  Hither  she  retired  when  the  king 
died  in  1715,  and  here  she  died,  April  15,  1719. 
Her  pretended  Memoires  (6  vols.  1755)  are  spurious, 
but  her  delightful  and  admirable  Lettres  (9  vols. 
1756)  are  genuine.  By  far  the  best  editions  are 
by  T.  Lavallee  (1854-56)  and  M.  Geffrey  (2  vols. 
1887). 

See  the  books  by  Madame  Suard  (1810),  Lafont 
d’Aussonne  (1814),  and  the  Due  de  Noailles  (1848-58) ; 
also  Theophile  Lavallee’s  Histoire  de  kt  Cyr,  and  its 
review  in  vol.  viii.  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  Causeries  du 
Lundi  ; tlie  studies  by  Cotter  Morison  ( 1885 ) and  Emily 
Bowles  (1888);  vol.  ix.  of  Scherer’s  Etudes  sur  la  Litt. 
Cont.,  and  Bollinger  in  AUrjemeine  Zeitung  (1886). 

Alainz  (Mayence),  an  imperial  German  fortress 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  seat  of  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  Main,  22  miles  WSW.  of  Frankfort.  The 
Rhine  is  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  ( supersed- 
ing in  1885  the  former  pontoon  bridge)  to  the 
village  of  Kastel,  included  in  the  fortifications, 
and  by  an  iron  railway  bridge,  140  yards  long,  to 
the  port  of  Gustavsberg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Main. 
Pop.  (1875)  56,421  ; (1890)  72,059,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  are  Roman  Catholics  ; in  the  14th  century  it 
is  said  to  have  reached  90,000.  Mainz  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  Germany  ; but  its  oldest 
part,  known  as  Kdstrich,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a 
modern  style  since  its  almost  total  destruction  in 
1857  by  the  explosion  of  a powder-magazine ; while 
a handsome  new  quarter  has  sprung  up  on  the  north, 
in  the  space  afforded  by  the  advancing  of  the  forti- 
fications in  1874.  The  cathedral,  originally  built 
in  978-1009,  was  thrice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  dates 
in  its  present  form  from  the  13-14th  century.  In 
1870-78  it  was  thoroughly  restored,  and  the  present 
central  Romanesque  tower,  270  feet  high,  built. 
It  has  five  lesser  towers,  fourteen  altars,  and  nine 
minor  chapels,  and  is  adorned  in  the  interior  with 
frescoes  and  numerous  monuments.  Besides  various 
modern  public  buildings,  the  city  contains  the 
palace  of  the  grand-duke,  originally  a lodge  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuiy,  an  arsenal  of  1736,  and  the  large  red- 
sandstone  electoral  palace,  in  which  are  deposited 
various  public  collections,  including  a library  of 
150,000  vols.,  and  the  valuable  Romano -German 
Museum,  an  antiquarian  and  historical  collection 
unequalled  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Mainz  is  an  im- 
portant centre  of  the  Rhine  trade  with  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  also  carries  on  a very  large  transit 
trade  by  railway,  as  well  as  an  active  manufacturing- 
industry.  Elaborate  new  harbour-works,  including 
docks  and  storehouses,  were  opened  in  1887  at  a cost 
of  £250,000  ; while  the  Rhine  is  skirted  by  a broad 
quay,  four  miles  long.  Grain,  wine,  timber,  books, 
music,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  the 
chief  articles  of  trade.  Furniture,  leather  goods, 
machinery,  musical  instruments,  chemicals,  gokl 
and  silver  ware,  hats,  soap,  &c.,  are  among  the 
manufactures  ; and  brewing,  printing,  and  market- 
gardening in  the  environs  are  also  important  in- 
dustries. The  history  of  Mainz  connects  it  with 
Rome  from  the  year  13  B.C.,  when  Drusus  built  on 
its  site  the  important  fort  of  Moguntiacum  or 
Magimtiaciua.  Among  the  numerous  Roman  re- 
mains the  most  remai^able  are  the  Eigelstein,  a 
column  supposed  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Drusus,  and 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  3^  miles  long.  The 
real  importance  of  the  town  dates,  however,  from 
the  Frankish  emperors.  In  the  13th  century 
Mainz  was  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhenish  cities,  but  in  1462  it  was  added  to  the 
domains  of  the  archbishops  of  Mainz,  the  premier 
spiritual  electors  of  the  empire.  The  city  was 
several  times  in  the  possession  of  France,  notably 
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in  1801-14.  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was 
assigned  in  1816  to  Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  condition 
that  it  was  to  constitute  a federal  stronghold,  and 
it  was  garrisoned  by  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops. 
After  1866  it  was  held  by  Prussian  troops,  until  in 
1870  it  -was  declared  an  imperial  fortress.  Mainz 
was  the  birthplace  of  Gutenberg  (q.v.),  whose 
house  is  still  pointed  out.  See  works  by  Schaab 
(1844),  Bockenheimer  (1879),  Beck  (1882),  and 
Schneider  ( 1886). 

lUaison  Carrie.  See  NImes. 

Maistre,  Joseph  Maeie,  Comte  de,  was  born 
1st  April  1754,  at  Chambery,  of  a noble  French 
family  which  had  settled  in  Savoy.  While  Savoy 
was  occupied  in  1792  by  the  French,  De  Maistre, 
who  was  a member  of  the  senate,  withdrew  from 
the  country ; and  when  the  king  of  Sardinia  re- 
treated to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  he  accompanied 
his  court.  In  1803  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
St  Petersburg,  and  here  he  remained  until  1817, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  occupy  a place  in  the  home 
government.  Thereafter  he  lived  in  Turin  till  his 
death,  February  25,  1821.  De  Maistre  was  an 
ardent  ultramontane,  and  argued  with  an  incisive 
force  of  logic  and  brilliancy  of  rhetoric  more  often 
associated  with  the  opposite  side.  He  maintained 
the  pope  as  the  source  and  centre  of  all  earthly 
authority,  and  an  ordered  theocracy  as  the  only 
protection  from  social  and  religious  anarchy.  He 
is  an  unusually  strong  and  steady  thinker,  and  has 
a remarkable  faculty  of  forcing  plain  arguments 
forward  to  an  irresistible  conclusion.  He  is  pro- 
foundly learned  as  well  as  logical,  and,  in  short,  is 
much  more  easily  denounced  than  answered.  His 
first  work  was  Considerations  sur  la  France  ( 1796), 
an  able  defence  of  Legitimist  views,  and  onslaught 
on  the  philosophes  of  the  18th  century.  In  St 
Petersburg  he  wrote  his  Constitutions  Volitiqucs 
(1810),  Du  Pape  (1821),  De  V Fglise  Galliea}ie 
(1821-22),  Soirees  de  St  Petershourg  (1822).  The 
last  is  unfinished  and  desultory,  but  is  pregnant 
witli  strong  thought  and  suggestiveness.  Here  is 
to  be  found  the  panegyric  on  the  hangman  as  the 
foundation  of  social  order.  Other  works  are  his 
Exainen  de  la  Pliilosoplue  de  Bacon  (1836)  and 
Lettres  et  Opusc^des  (1851).  See  Life  by  Glaser 
( Ber.  1865),  by  Margerie  (Par.  1886);  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  Cont.  (vol.  iii. );  John  Morley’s 

Critical  Miscellanies  ; Descotes,  J oseph  de  Maistre 
avant  et  pendant  la,  llevolution  ( 1893-95) ; and  other 
books  by  Lescure  (1893)  and  Cogordan  (1894). 

Xavier  de  Maistre,  his  younger  brother, 
was  born  at  Chambery  in  October  1763,  and 
fi'om  an  early  age  served  in  the  Sardinian  army. 
He  shared  his  brother’s  politics,  and  after 
the  campaign  of  1799  followecT  Suwaroff'  to  Russia. 
Here  he  served  with  distinction,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  general,  married  a Russian  lady,  and  settled 
down,  even  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  had  restored 
the  dynasty  of  Piedmont.  He  paid  visits  to  Naples 
and  Paris,  where  Sainte-Beuve  saw  him,  and  died 
at  St  Petersburg,  12th  June  1852.  His  name  is 
remembered  for  a few  delightfully  fresh  and  un- 
pretending books,  written  in  perfect  French,  and 
showing  that  rare  mastery  of  the  narrative  art 
in  the  simple  fashion  for  which  Sainte-Beuve  sets 
him  beside  Prosper  M6rini6e.  The  best  known 
is  the  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chamhre  (1794), 
a quaint  fantasy,  giving  an  account  of  a tem- 
porary confinement  to  his  quarters  at  Turin,  that 
might  have  been  written  by  a stainless  Sterne. 
Le  Lipreux  de  la  Cite  d’Aoste,  a sweet  and  touch- 
ing little  story,  shows  the  same  inspiration  and 
the  same  originality  in  the  use  made  of  it.  Other 
stories  are  Les  Prisonyviers  du  Caucase  and  La  jeuyie 
SiMrienne.  The  Expedition  Nocturne  autour  de 
ma  Chanibre  is  a less  successful  continuation  of  his 
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earliest  book.  De  Maistre’s  (Euvres  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1825  (new  edition,  3 vols.  1881).  See 
Key’s  Xavier  de  Maistre  (1865). 

Maitland,  a town  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the 
Hunter  River,  93  miles  NNE.  of  Sydney  by  rail, 
and  20  NW.  of  Newcastle.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  into  East  and  West  Maitland,  which  are 
separate  municipalities.  The  town  is  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  In  either  division  are 
handsome  banks,  churches,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. In  West  Maitland  (much  the  more  populous 
part)  are  several  mills,  coach-building,  tobacco, 
and  boot  factories.  Good  coal  abounds  in  the 
neighhourhood.  Pop.  of  both  divisions,  7300. 

Maitland,  the  name  of  a Scottish  family,  cele- 
brated in  both  the  literary  and  political  history  of 
their  country.  The  first  who  acquired  distinction 
was  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  son 
of  William  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  Thirlstane, 
who  fell  at  Flodden,  and  of  Martha,  daughter  of 
George,  Lord  Seton.  He  was  born  in  1496,  studied 
at  St  Andrews  and  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
Scotland  was  successively  employed  hy  James  V., 
the  Regent  Arran,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine.  About 
1551-52  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
became  a lord  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1551  (be- 
fore which,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  sight),  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1562.  He  died 
20th  March  1586,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Maitland 
was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time.  In  an  age  of 
violence,  fanaticism,  and  perfidy,  he  was  honour- 
ably conspicuous  by  his  moderation,  integrity,  and 
anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  law  and  order. 
He  merits  consideration  not  only  as  an  eminent 
and  upright  lawyer,  but  as  a poet,  a poetical  anti- 
quary, and  a historian.  All  his  own  verses  were 
written  after  his  sixtieth  year,  and  show  what 
things  he  had  most  deeply  at  heart.  For  the  most 
part  they  consist  of  lamentations  for  tlie  distracted 
state  of  his  native  country,  the  feuds  of  the  nobles, 
the  discontents  of  the  common  people,  complaints 
‘ aganis  the  lang  proces  in  the  courts  of  justice,’ 
and  the  depredations  ‘ of  the  border  robbers.  ’ 
Knox,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  says  of 
him  that  he  was  ‘ ever  civile,  albeit  not  persuaded 
in  religioun.’  A complete  edition  of  Maitland’s 
original  poems  was  first  published  in  1830  by  the 
Maitland  Club  (see  Book-club).  Sir  Richard’s 
collection  of  early  Scottish  poetry  was  a work 
undertaken,  if  not  completed,  before  his  blindness 
attacked  him.  It  consists  of  two  MS.  vols.,  the 
first  containing  176,  and  the  second  96  pieces ; 
they  are  now  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library, 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Maitland’s  princi- 
pal historical  performance  is  the  Historie  and 
Cronicle  of  the  Hous  and  Surename  of  Seytoun, 
&c.  See  Brunton  and  Haig,  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice  (1832). 

William  Maitland,  best  known  in  Scottish 
history  as  Secretary  Lethington  or  Leddington, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Lethington.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, but  it  must  have  been  between  1525 
and  1530.  He  probably  studied  at  St  Andrews, 
though  his  name  does  not  occur  in  any  list  of  the 
graduates  of  that  university,  and  he  seems  also  to 
have  spent  some  time  in  study  on  the  Continent. 
Knox,  who  was  not  friendly  to  hinq  describes  him 
as  ‘ a man  of  good  learning,  and  of  sharp  wit  and 
reasoning.’  At  the  outset  of  his  public  career  he 
took  the  side  of  the  party  of  reform  in  religion ; 
but  all  through  life  he  was  the  politician  first  and 
the  reformer  afterwards.  In  1558  he  became 
secretary  of  state  to  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen- 
Regent,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  who  were  in  arms  against 
her.  His  ability  soon  gave  him  a prominent  place 


in  the  councils  of  his  new  allies.  In  August  1560 
he  acted  as  speaker  in  the  Convention  of  Estates, 
and  the  same  year  was  sent  to  the  English  court 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  On 
the  arrival  of  Mary  in  her  kingdom  in  August 
1561,  Maitland  associated  himself  with  the  queen’s 
brother,  afterwards  the  Regent  Moray,  in  oppos- 
ing what  they  deemed  the  extreme  proposals  of 
Knox.  To  Mary  he  at  first  made  himself  one  of 
her  most  useful  servants,  and  more  than  once 
represented  her  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  he 
proved  himself  a match  even  for  the  latter’s  astute 
minister  Sir  William  Cecil.  His  importance  in 
Scottish  affairs  is  proved  by  the  prominent  place 
he  holds  in  Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation, 
some  of  whose  most  interesting  pages  are  de- 
voted to  his  discussions  with  Lethington.  By  his 
connivance  at  the  murder  of  Rizzio  (1566)  he 
made  Mary  his  enemy,  though  he  again  became 
her  adviser  on  the  return  of  Moray  after  his  tem- 
porary exile.  At  first,  also,  Maitland  favoured 
the  schemes  of  Bothwell,  and  was  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  yet  in  the  rising  that  took 
place  on  Bothwell’s  marriage  with  Mary  he  osten- 
sibly acted  with  the  insurgents.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  q^ueen  at  Langside  and  her 
consequent  flight  to  En^and,  while  seeming  to  act 
as  a friend  to  the  new  government,  he  secretly 
favoured  the  exiled  queen.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  accompanied  Moray  to  present 
to  Elizabeth  their  indictment  against  Mary  (1568), 
but  all  the  while  he  was  plotting  against  his 
colleagues.  On  their  return  to  Scotland  the  for- 
mation of  a party  in  favour  of  Mary  was  mainly 
the  work  of  Maitland.  In  spite  of  all  his  en- 
deavours, however,  this  party  was  unable  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  government,  supported  as  it  was 
by  English  money  and  arms.  Shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
held  out  till  1573,  when  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. Maitland,  broken  in  health,  died  in  prison 
in  Leith  a few  days  later,  ‘some,’  says  James 
Melville,  ‘ supposing  he  took  a drink  and  died,  as 
the  auld  Romans  were  wont  to  do.’  From  his 
accomplishments  and  political  adroitness,  Maitland 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  of  his  time  in 
Scotland ; but  it  was  his  fatal  defect  as  a states- 
man that,  while  all  parties  admired  his  ability,  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  none.  Knox  regarded 
him  as  no  sincere  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
hated  and  suspected  him.  The  rumour  regarding 
the  mode  of  nis  death  may  have  been  without 
foundation ; but  the  rumour  itself  is  a significant 
commentary  on  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
man.  See  Buchanan’s  Chameeleon,  Skelton’s  Mait- 
land of  Lethington  (2  vols.  1887-88).  For  John 
Maitland,  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  see  Lauderdale. 

Dlaiwaild,  50  miles  NW.  of  Kandahar,  where 
an  English  army  was  defeated  by  Ayub  Khan,  27th 
July  1880.  See  Afghanistan. 

niaize,  or  Indian  Corn,  is  the  produce  of  Zea 
mays,  a species  of  cereal  having  monoecious  flowers, 
the  features  of  which  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  The  stem,  which  is  filled  with 
a pitliy,  fibrous  structure,  is  divided  at  irregular 
intervals  by  nodes,  and  its  strength  and  solidity  is 
increased  by  a siliceous  outside  covering.  From 
the  lowest,  and  sometimes  also  the  second  and 
third  node,  it  sends  out  ‘brace’  roots,  and  these 
help  to  support  the  plant,  which  sometimes  grows 
to  18  feet  in  height,  the  minimum  being  generally 
3 feet.  The  ears — which  are  developed  within  the 
leaf-slieath  at  the  nodes,  and  consist  of  a ‘ cob  ’ 
with  the  gi'ains  disposed  upon  it  in  regular  rows 
of  from  eight  to  twenty,  and  long  ‘ silk  ’ threads 
attached  to  each  embryo,  which  usually  extend 
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beyond  the  closely-folded  tip  of  the  mass  of  im- 
bricated leaves  ( ‘ husk  ’ ) that  wraps  the  Avhole — 
are  from  half  an  inch  to  3 inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  2 to  17  inches  in  length.  The  stem  is 
topped  by  a ‘tassel,’  producing  an  abundance  of 
light,  dry,  looseljr-attached  pollen.  Maize  is  hardly 
a less  staple  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries  than  rice,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  p^ular  in  various  forms  in 
temperate  and  colder  climates.  It  is  held  to  be 
superior  in  nutriment  to  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
rye.  By  analysis  it  gives  77  per  cent,  of  starch  ; 
3 of  zein,  a principle  analogous  to  gluten ; 2 ’5  of 
albumen ; 1 '45  of  sugar ; ’8  of  extractive  ; 1 75  of 
gum  ; 1 ‘5  of  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime  ; 3 of 
lignin  ; and  9 of  water.  It  is  more  generally  used 
in  America  (North  and  South)  than  in  the  other 
continents — in  the  United  States  the  crop  is  over 
2000  million  bushels,  or  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
gi-ains  grown ; but  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
Germany,  &c. , it  is  also  highly  valued.  The  green 
ears  of  the  sweet  varieties  are  boiled  and  eaten 

from  the  kernel 
or  served  in 
milk.  When 
coarsely  ground 
maize  forms  the 
hominy  of  the 
southern  states 
of  America,  and 
finer  ground  it 
furnishes  the 
mush  or  porridge 
of  the  northern 
states ; while 
the  whole  grains 
with  the  cuticle 
covering  re- 
moved after  be- 
ing loosened  by 
boiling  in  a 
weak  lye,  are 
the  hulled  corn 
of  the  states 
generally.  Pop- 
corn is  a variety 
whose  grains  can 
be  roasted  and 
turned  and 
shaken  smartly 
over  a brisk  fire  till  they  swell  and  burst,  turning 
inside  out ; in  this  state  they  are  coated  with 
syrup  and  pressed  into  a ball,  or  the  separate 
grains  are  simply  sprinkled  with  salt.  The 
deficiency  of  gluten  in  the  meal  of  maize  renders 
it  ill  adapted  to  bread-making;  johnny-cakes 
made  from  it  are  popular  along  with  bacon,  &c., 
and  mixed  with  rye-meal  it  forms  the  common 
brown  bread  of  New  England.  Large  quantities  of 
starch  are  manufactured  from  maize,  both  for 
laundry  purposes  and  for  making  puddings,  cust- 
ards, and  blanc-mange ; and  the  starch,  by  treat- 
ment with  acid,  is  converted  into  glucose  or  grape 
sugar  (see  Sugar).  The  canning  of  green  sweet 
corn  is  also  an  important  industry  in  some  states. 
By  the  Mexicans  the  small  young  shoots  of  thickly- 
sown  crops  are  served  at  table  like  asparagus  and 
as  dessert.  The  stems  of  the  sugar  corn  when  full 
grown  yield  by  pi-essure  a thin  sweet  juice,  which 
unfermented  gives  a pleasant  syrup  and  from  five 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  sugar,  fermented  a beer  called 
chica,  and  distOled  an  excellent  spirit  resembling 
brandy.  In  countries  where  maize  does  not  ripen 
well  it  is  sometimes  sown  to  afford  food  for 
poultry,  or  to  be  mown  as  green  fodder  for  cattle. 
Where  it  is  c\iltivated  for  its  grain  the  dried  leaves 
are  used  as  winter  fodder.  The  stalks  are  used 
for  thatch  and  for  fuel,  and  for  making  baskets. 


The  fibres  of  the  culm  and  leaves  afford  a dui-able 
kind  of  yarn ; and  the  husks  are  elastic,  and  can 
be  applied  to  the  stuffing  of  chairs,  saddles,  &c., 
and  to  the  manufacture  of  good  durable  mat- 
tresses, which  have  become  a profitable  article 
of  trade  iu  Paris  and  Strasburg.  The  husks  are 
also  much  used  for  packing  oranges  and  lemons, 
and  in  South  America  for  making  cigarettes  ; and 
good  paper  has  been  manufactured  from  them. 
Hollowed  corn-cobs  make  homely  but  serviceable 
pipe-heads  for  smoking  tobacco.  There  are  few 
plants  of  which  the  uses  are  more  various  than 
maize,  and  few  which  are  of  greater  importance  to 
man. — Another  species  of  maize,  called  Chili  Maize 
or  Valparaiso  Corn  (Z.  Curagua),  is  distinguished 
by  its  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a smaller  plant,  a 
native  of  Chili,  and  has  won  a superstitious  regard 
because  its  grains  when  roasted  split  in  the  form  of 
a cross.  Formerly  in  England  maize  was  known 
by  the  name  Turkey  whecot,  being  then  solely  an 
article  of  trade  from  the  East ; but  the  name  Indian 
corn,  which  was  given  it  by  the  early  settlers  in 
America,  gradually  supplanted  the  earlier  name  as 
the  supply  from  that  county  ousted  that  of  the 
earlier  sources  from  the  British  market.  In 
America  it  is  simply  called  corn.  The  native 
country  of  maize  is  uncertain.  Humboldt  and  De 
Candolle  are  of  ojrinion  that  it  was  introduced 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  America, 
but  other  authorities  adduce  good  grounds  for  the 
contention  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  to  or  at 
least  was  known  and  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Africa 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  In  an  ancient 
Chinese  encyclopedia  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris 
is  an  excellent  representation  of  the  plant ; so  that 
while  it  was  undoubtedly  first  introduced  to  Europe 
about  the  year  1520  by  Columbus  from  America, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  known  and  cultivated  in  the  ancient  world 
long  before  that  time. 

Majesty,  a title  of  honour  now  usually  bestowed 
on  sovereigns.  Among  the  Romans  majestas  was 
used  to  signify  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  people, 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  became 
exclusively  the  attribute  of  the  emperors.  The 
majestas  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  was  supposed  to 
descend  to  those  of  Germany  as  their  successors ; 
but  the  adoption  of  the  attribute  by  other  European 
sovereigns  is  of  comparatively  late  date.  Its  use 
began  in  England  in  the  later  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  up  to  which  time  ‘Your  Grace’  or 
‘ Your  Highness  ’ had  been  the  appropriate  mode  of 
addressing  the  sovereign.  Henry  II.  was  the  first 
king  of  France  who  was  styled  ‘ Most  Christian 
and  Catholic  Majesty,’  the  king  of  Spain  came  to 
be  ‘ Catholic  Majesty,’  and  of  Hungary  ‘ Apostolic 
Majesty.’  All  European  emperors,  kings,  and 
queens  are  now  generally  addressed  as  ‘ Youi 
Majesty.’  The  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  personally  addressed  as  ‘Your  Majesty;’  and 
formal  letters  are  addressed  to  ‘The  King's  (oi 
Queen’s)  Most  Excellent  Majesty.’ 

Majol'ica  (from  the  Italian  name  of  the  island 
of  Majorca,  where  this  ware  seems  to  have  been  first 
made ),  a decorated  kind  of  enamelled  pottery  made 
in  Italy  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  century.  It 
attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  duchy  ol 
Urbino,  which  included  the  four  great  manufactories 
of  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Urbino,  and  Castel  Durante. 
Majolica  is  an  earthenware  usually  of  a coarse 
paste,  covered  with  a stanniferous  glaze  or  enamel. 
It  has  sometimes  been  called  ‘ Raffaelle  ware  ’ from 
the  fact  that  a number  of  the  paintings  upon  it 
were  copied  from  the  designs  of  that  famous  painter. 
Majolica  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  decorated  pottery  that  was  ever  exten 
sively  made,  at  least  during  the  Christian  era 
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Some  of  the  finer  pieces  wlien  they  come  into  the 
market  bring  large,  almost  fabulous,  sums  of  money. 
See  Pottery. 

major,  in  the  Army,  is  the  lowest  rank  of  field- 
officer.  There  are  two  on  the  establishment  of 
every  infantry  battalion  in  the  British  army  and 
three  on  that  of  each  cavalry  regiment,  one  in  com- 
mand of  each  battery  of  artillery,  about  150  in  the 
engineers — promoted  after  twenty  years’  service 
whether  vacancies  e.xist  or  not — 15  in  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  and  42  in  the  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry.  Previous  to  1872  the  majors  of  artillery 
and  engineers  were  called  first-captains.  The  duties 
of  majors  of  infantry  in  the  field,  where  they  are 
always  mounted,  are  generally  to  take  up  points  on 
which  the  line  is  dressed  and  to  command,  one  the 
supports,  and  the  other  the  reserve  in  attack  for- 
mation. In  barracks  they  assist  the  commanding 
officer  in  all  matters  of  interior  economy  and  dis- 
cipline. Cavalry  majors  perform  similar  duties, 
e.xcept  that  in  the  field  each  commands  a squadron. 
In  garrison  all  regimental  majors  and  captains  who 
for  distinguished  service  have  been  given  brevet 
rank  as  majors  take  their  turn  as  president  of 
district  courts-martial  and  as  field-officer  of  the  day, 
attending  guard-mounting,  visiting  the  guards  by 
day  and  night,  taking  command  of  picquets  in  case 
of  fire,  riot,  or  alarm,  &c.  The  pay  of  a major 
ranges  from  16s.  a day  in  the  infantry  of  the  line  to 
£1,  4s.  5d.  in  the  household  cavalry.  In  the  United 
States  army  the  yearly  pay  of  a major  is  .$2500. 

The  word  major  is  used  also  in  conjunction  with 
other  military  titles,  thus  ; major-general  is  the 
lowest  rank  of  General  (q.v. ) ; surgeon-major  is  the 
rank  next  above  surgeon ; a sergeant-major  is  a 
staff-sergeant  superior  to  a sergeant ; drum-major, 
trumpet-major,  farrier-major,  &c.  are  the  old  titles 
of  the  sergeant-drummers,  sergeant-trumpeters,  ser- 
geant-farriers, &c.  A corporal-major  in  the  house- 
hold cavalry  corresponds  to  the  regimental  sergeant- 
major  or  senior  non-commissioned  officer  in  other 
corps. 

Alajor,  or  Mair,  John,  was  born  near  North 
Berwick,  Haddingtonshire,  about  1470.  After 
receiving  the  elements  of  his  education  in  Scotland, 
he  studied  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  At 
Paris  he  first  entered  the  college  of  Sainte-Barbe, 
and  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1494.  He 
next  entered  the  college  of  Montaigu,  the  great 
stronghold  of  scholastic  studies  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  in  1505  became  Doctor  of  Theology. 
While  continuing  to  reside  in  Montaigu  he  gave 
lessons  in  the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  in  the 
college  of  Navarre,  and  in  these  studies  gained  a 
reputation  second  to  that  of  no  teacher  in  Paris, 
and  therefore  in  Europe.  Besides  teaching.  Major 
wrote  voluminous  commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard, 
which,  though  among  the  famous  books  of  their 
time,  were  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  true  intel- 
lectual and  religious  movements  of  the  16th  century. 
To  this  pei'iod  of  his  life  also  belongs  his  combined 
history  of  England  and  Scotland,  written  in  medi- 
eval Latin,  but  still  of  real  value  as  a record  of 
facts,  and  by  reason  of  the  independent  judgment 
of  its  author. 

In  1518  Major  was  regenting  or  teaching  in  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  where  he  had  John  Knox  among 
his  pupils.  In  1523  he  left  Glasgow  for  St  Andrews, 
where  he  acted  as  regent  in  Arts  at  the  Picdagogiuni 
of  that  university  till  1525.  At  St  Andrews  he  had 
among  his  students  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  likewise 
George  Buchanan,  who  spoke  of  him  as  ‘ teaching 
the  art  of  sophistry  rather  than  dialectics.  ’ Leaving 
St  Andrews  in  1525  Major  again  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  about  1530,  admired  and 
honoured  by  all  who  still  maintained  the  traditions 
of  the  university  as  opposed  to  those  who  were  eager 


for  the  introduction  of  the  new  lights  of  the  Renais- 
sance. In  1533  he  was  appointed  provost  of  St 
Salvator’s  College,  St  Andrews,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1550.  Of  his  last  years  nothing 
is  known  ; though  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in 
1547  he  was  present  in  St  Andrews  parish  church 
at  the  first  public  sermon  preached  by  his  former 
pupil  John  Knox,  then  completely  identified  with 
the  cause  of  religious  reform  in  Scotland. 

Major  Avas  the  most  famous  literary  Scotsman  of 
his  generation,  and  as  the  acknowledged  champion 
of  medievalism  was  assailed  by  men  of  such  diverse 
character  and  aims  as  Melanchthon  and  Rabelais. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  life  was  mainly  given 
to  the  advocacy  of  ideas  Avhich  were  already  doomed 
by  the  new  teachings  of  the  revival  of  learning. 
Though  born  after  Erasmus,  Avith  Avhom  he  Avas  a 
contemporary  in  Paris,  he  yet  remained  dead  to 
those  influences  of  the  Renaissance  Avhich  made 
Erasmus  the  life-long  foe  of  Montaigu  and  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Nevertheless,  by  his  great  reputation  in  his 
OAvn  day,  and  by  the  strong  individuality  stamped 
on  those  of  his  Avritings  Avhich  still  have  a certain 
interest.  Major  claims  a far  higher  place  than  has 
yet  been  accorded  him  in  the  literary  history  of  his 
country.  See  Mr  A.  Constable’s  translation  of  his 
History  issued  by  the  Scottisli  Historical  Society 
(1892),  in  Avhich  full  information  is  given  regard- 
ing Major  and  his  Avorks. 

Majorca,  or  Mallorc.a.,  the  largest  of  the 
Balearic  Isles  (q.v.),  lies  about  100  miles  from 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  150  N.  of  Algiers.  It  is 
60  miles  long  by  40  broad,  and  1310  sq.  m.  in  area. 
The  climate  is  healthful,  the  sea-breeze  preserving 
a nearly  equable  temjjerature  over  the  Avhole  island. 
In  the  north  there  are  mountains  reaching  3500  to 
5000  feet  in  height.  The  hillsides  are  terraced ; olive 
groves  abound  everyAvhere,  and  almond,  orange, 
fig,  and  other  fruit  trees  are  common.  The  vine  is 
groAvn  and  good  Avine  made.  The  soil  is  extra- 
ordinarily fertile,  and  is  cultivated  Avith  marvellous 
patience  and  skill  by  the  inhabitants,  233,650  in 
number,  Avho  manufacture  cloth,  cotton  goods, 
ropes,  silk,  soap,  shoes,  &c.,  and  have  a trade  to 
and  from  Sj)ain  of  the  annual  value  of  £1,410,000. 
There  are  raihvays  ( total  48  miles ) connecting  the 
capital,  Palma  (q.v.),  Avith  Manacor  (15,000),  the 
second  toAvn  of  tlie  island  (Avhere  as  Avell  as  at 
Arta  there  are  magnificent  caves),  and  La  Puebla 
(5000).  BetAveen  this  toAvn  and  Alfudia,  the  port 
for  Minorca  and  Barcelona,  lie  the  marshes  of 
Albufera  (5000  acres),  drained  by  a London  com- 
pany in  1865-71,  and  noAv  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility. Raymond  Lully  Avas  born  at  Palma ; at 
Valdemosa  George  Sand  resided  in  1838  and  Avrote 
her  Spiridion ; and  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  LudAvig  Salvator  is  at  Miramar.  Large 
quantities  of  lustred  Avare  (Majolica,  q.v.)  Avere 
exported  to  Italy  and  elseAvhere  in  the  15th 
century  ; this  Avare  is  still  made  to  a small  extent. 
Many  of  the  nobles  have  handsome  palaces  in  the 
island. 

See  Bid  well’s  Balearic  Isles  (1876);  the  sumptuous 
Balcaren  in  Wort  und  Bild  (5  vols.  1869-84),  anon., 
but  by  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator;  and  C.  W.  Wood, 
Letters  from  Majorca  (1889). 

Majority  is  the  age  at  Avhich  a person  acquires 
the  status  of  a person  sui  juris — i.e.  is  able  to 
manage  liis  or  her  OAvn  att'airs.  This  age  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  tAventy-one.  Under  that  age 
per.sons  in  England  and  Ireland  are  called  infants, 
and  are  more  or  less  subject  to  guardians,  Avho 
manage  for  them  their  property.  See  Infant. 

Majllba  Hill,  situated  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Natal,  Avas  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  648  British 
troops,  Avith  the  loss  of  their  leader.  Sir  George 
Colley,  by  a greatly  superior  force  of  Transvaal 
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Boers  on  27th  February  1881.  The  night  before, 
after  an  eight  hours’  climb,  they  had  occupied  the 
hill,  which  overlooked  the  enemy’s  position  at 
Laing’s  Nek,  and  which  towards  noon  was  unex- 
pectedly carried  by  a rush  of  the  Boers.  Their  loss 
was  1 killed  and  5 wounded ; of  the  British,  85  killed 
and  122  prisoners  (many  wounded),  besides  some 
missing.  See  Sir  W.  Butler’s  Life,  of  Colley  ( 1899). 

niakart,  Hans,  Austrian  painter,  was  born  at 
Salzburg  on  28th  May  1840,  studied  under  Piloty 
at  Munich  (1861-65),  and  after  visiting  Italy  settled 
in  Vienna  in  1869.  'Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed 
pi-ofessor  at  the  academy  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  there  he  died  on  3d  October  1884.  He  painted 
grandiose  spectacular  and  historical  genre  pictures, 
gorgeous  with  colour  and  of  gigantic  size ; but  the 
drawing  and  modelling  were  frequently  faulty,  and 
the  treatment  nearly  always  sensuous  and  volup- 
tuous to  a degree.  Another  strong  characteristic  of 
his  work  is  a love  for  lifeless  forms,  with  the  look 
of  death  and  of  the  grave  upon  them.  His  brilliant 
colouring  and  generally  theatrical  style  of  art  made 
his  pictures  fetch  large  sums.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  specimens  of  his  brush  are  ‘Amorettes,’ 
‘ Entrance  of  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp  ’ — the  nude 
female  figures  in  which  were  portraits  of  well- 
known  Viennese  ladies  (a  fact  that  gave  rise  to 
much  scandal) — ‘Cleopatra  on  the  Nile,’  ‘The  Five 
Senses,’  ‘The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,’  ‘Diana  hunting,’ 
‘ Summer,’  and  ‘ Spring.’  See  Life  by  Von  Llitzow 
(1886). 

niakkari,  Ahmed  el-,  Moorish  historian,  was 
born  at  Makkara  near  Tlemcen,  in  Algeria,  about 
1585,  travelled  in  Morocco,  and  in  1618  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  This  he  subsequently  re- 
peated five  times,  besides  seven  pilgrimages  to 
Medina,  and  two  to  Jerusalem.  At  Damascus  he 
created  an  enthusiastic  impression  by  his  preaching 
in  1627.  His  chief  residence,  however,  was  at 
Cairo,  where  he  died  in  1631. 

His  principal  work  was  his  History  of  the  Moham- 
medan Dynasties  of  Spain,  partly  translated  into  English 
by  Gayangos  ( 2 vols.  1840-43 ),  and  edited  by  Dozy,  Wright, 
and  others  under  the  title  of  Analectes  sur  VHist.  et  la 
Litt.  des  Arahes  d’Espagne  (Leyden,  1855-61,  and  also 
printed  at  Bhlak,  1862).  See  Wustenfeld,  Die  Geschicht- 
schreiber  der  Araber. 

mako,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Maros,  19  miles  ESE.  of  Szegedin.  Pop.  30,063. 

Makololo,  a tribe  of  Basutos  (q.v.)  who,  under 
their  chief  Sebituane  and  his  son  Sekeletu,  founded 
an  extensive  kingdom  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Zambesi ; but  a successful  rebellion  by  the  con- 
quered tribes  broke  up  the  kingdom  in  1864,  since 
which  time  the  Makoiolos  have  ceased  to  exist  as 
a people. 

Makrtzt,  TakI-ed-din  Ahmed  el-,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Arabic  historians  of  Egypt,  was 
born  1364  A.D.  at  Cairo,  but  derives  his  surname 
from  his  family’s  residence  at  Makrtz,  a suburb  of 
Baalbek  in  Syria.  He  studied  theology  and  juris- 
prudence under  the  best  teachers ; made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  in  1385  ; and  held  various  official 

osts,  as  secretary  of  state,  inspector  of  the  mar- 

ets  ( 1398),  preacher,  reader,  and  lecturer  at  several 
mosques  and  colleges  at  Cairo,  and  (1408)  curator 
of  the  Kaldnsiya  and  the  Nuriya  hospital  at  Damas- 
cus. Returning  to  Cairo,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
historical  studies  which  have  made  him  renowned, 
and  after  a second  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ( 1430-35 ) 
he  died  at  Cairo  in  1442  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight. 

He  wrote  sixteen  works,  besides  smaller  memoirs,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : The  Khitat, 
or  History  and  Topography  of  Egypt  and  (especially) 
Cairo,  printed  at  Bhl^k  (2  vols.  1853),  but  never  com- 
pletely translated,  a worJc  of  the  highest  importance  to 
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historians  and  archseologists ; a general  history  from 
1181  to  1440,  of  which  a part  has  been  translated  by 
Quatremere  as  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks  (2  vols. 
1837-44)  ; biographies  of  famous  men  wlio  lived  in 
Egypt,  unfinished  and  unpublished  ; a treatise  on  Moliam- 
medan  coins,  translated  by  De  Sacy  ( 1797 ),  and  another 
on  Mohammedan  weights  and  measui'es,  edited  by  Tych- 
sen  (1800);  History  of  Hadramaut,  edited  by  Noskowyj 
(1866) ; Arab  migrations  to  Egypt,  edited  by  Wustenfeld 
( 1847 ) ; the  Mohammedan  kings  of  Abyssinia,  edited  by 
Rink  (1790).  See  De  Sacy,  direst.  Arabe,  i.  112;  Wus- 
tenfeld, Die  Geschichtschreiber  der  Araber. 

Malabar,  a district  (5765  sq.  m.)  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  India,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  ex- 
tending from  10°  15'  to  12°  18'  N.  lat.  Pop.  (1891) 
2,652,565,  over  two-thirds  Hindus,  and  oiie-fourth 
Mohammedans.  The  surface  is  occupied  in  the 
east  by  the  Western  Ghats,  which  send  down 
numerous  rivers  to  the  coast,  many  of  them  navi- 
gable for  some  distance.  There  are  large  forests. 
Rice  is  the  staple  crop ; cocoa-nuts  are  largely 
grown,  and  also  coffee  and  pepper.  The  name  of 
this  district  is  applied  to  the  whole  south-western 
coast  of  Southern  India. 

Malacca,  or  Malay  Peninsula,  anciently 
known  as  the  Golden  Chersonese,  the  long  strip 
of  land  extending  from  Indo-China  south  and  south- 
east towards  Sumatra.  The  peninsula  begins  geo- 
graphically at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and 
thus  includes  part  of  Siam  proper  and  the  British 
province  of  Tenasserim  in  Burma ; but  it  is  usual 
to  limit  the  name  to  the  portion  south  of  the  river 
Pakshan,  the  frontier  of  Tenasserim.  In  the  larger 
sense  Malacca  extends  from  13°  30'  to  1°  16'  N.  lat., 
and  its  area  is  75,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  40,000  belong 
to  Siam,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments (q.v.)  and  their  dependencies,  the  protected 
states.  The  width  varies  from  44  miles  at  the 
isthmus  of  Kra  (q.v.)  to  210  at  Perak.  The 
interior  consists  mainly  of  magnificently-wooded 
mountain-ranges,  disposed  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  peninsula,  some  of  whose  peaks  attain  a 
height  of  6000  to  7000  feet  (Mount  Riam  is  at  least 
8000  feet),  while  along  the  coast  there  are  man- 
grove swamps,  half-a-dozen  miles  deeji,  backed 
by  low  fertile  plains  reaching  to  the  mountains. 
Amongst  the  more  valuable  of  the  trees  are  ebony, 
camphor,  teak,  sandalwood,  cinnamon,  rattan, 
cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms,  nutmeg,  &c.  The 
rivers  are  short  and  of  little  use  for  navigation. 
A double  belt  of  islands  runs  along  parts  of  both 
coasts.  'Phe  peninsula  is  the  richest  tin-yielding 
region  in  the  world  (see  Tin).  The  tin  ore  occurs 
in  conjunction  with  gold  and  silver,  both  extracted  ; 
iron  and  coal  exist,  the  former  in  gTeat  quantity, 
but  neither  mineral  is  worked.  The  forests  and 
mountains  shelter  numerous  varieties  of  wild  ani- 
mals, as  the  tiger,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  elephant,  hog, 
buffalo,  monkeys,  &c.,  and  many  beautiful  birds. 
The  climate  is  pretty  uniform  all  the  year  round. 
The  low  districts  are  hot  and  moist,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  highlands  are  healthy  for  Europeans. 
Rain  falls  on  190  days  in  the  year.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  70°  to  90°  F.  Pop.  1,200,000 
— 800,000  in  British  territory  and  dependencies. 
They  are  mainly  Siamese  in  the  north,  civilised 
Malays  (q.v.)  along  the  coast  and  in  the  south,  and 
uncivilised  Malays,  mixed  with  aboriginal  Negrito 
tribes,  in  the  interior.  The  crops  chiefly  cultivated 
are  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  yams,  batata, 
and  cocoa  and  areca  nuts.  Politically,  Siam  ex- 
tends as  far  south  as  5°  30'  on  the  west  coast,  and 
to  4°  on  the  east  coast,  and  includes  the  tributary 
states  of  Ligor,  Senggora,  Patani,  Kelantan, 
Tringganu,  and  Kemaman.  The  southern  portion 
embraces  the  British  settlements  Penang,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,  all  treated  in  separate  articles,  and 
the  protected  states — Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei 
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Ujong,  the  Negri  Senihilan  states,  Pahang  and 
Joliore,  for  which  see  JoHOEE  and  Straits  Settle- 
ments; Mrs  Bishop’s  Golden  Chersonese  (1883), 
Keane’s  Malay  Peninsula  ( 1887),  and  Giiillemard’s 
Malaysia  (1895);  and  Rathborne’s  Camping  in 
Malaya  ( 1898 ). 

Dlalacca,  part  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  is 
situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  100  miles  from  Singapore,  and  is  42 
miles  in  length,  and  from  8 to  25  broad.  Area, 
659  sq.  m.  ; poq).  (1891)  92,170.  The  coast-lands 
are  fiat  and  swampy,  and  qiroduce  rice ; inland 
there  are  low  hills.  Besides  rice,  the  chief  pro- 
ducts are  tapioca,  pepper,  fruits,  iSrc.  Tin  is  mined 
and  exported.  'Taqiioca  is  the  only  other  export 
of  value.  The  imports  average  £610,000  annu- 
ally, the  exports  £670,000  approximately.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  varies  from  68  to  91  inches. 
The  town  of  Malacca,  capital  of  the  settlement,  is 
situated  in  2°  1'  N.  lat.,  102°  14'  E.  long.,  at  the 
mouth  of  a small  river,  and  consists  of  the  old 
Dutch  or  European  town  and  the  Chinese  and 
Malay  town  on  the  other  (left)  bank  of  the  river. 
The  church  of  Our  Lady  del  Monte  was  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  St  Francis  Xavier.  Pop.  20,000. 

^Malacca  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Albuquerque  in  1511,  and  flourished  as  one  of  the 
great  emporiums  of  Indo-China  ; but  it  was  subse- 
quently supplanted  by  Penang,  and  Penang  by 
Singapore.  Malacca  became  a Dutch  possession 
in  1641,  and  fell  in  1795  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  in  1818 ; but 
they  returned  it  to  Britain  in  1824. 

Malacca,  Str.\it  of,  separates  the  Malay 
Peninsula  on  the  north-east  from  the  island  of 
Sumatra  on  the  south-west,  and  connects  the 
Indian  Obean  with  the  Chinese  Sea.  Length,  480 
miles  ; breadth,  varying  from  30  miles  at  the  south- 
east to  115  miles  at  the  north-west  extremity.  On 
this  strait  are  the  British  settlements  of  Malacca, 
Penang,  &;c. 

Jlalachi  (probably  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Malachiyyah,  meaning  ‘messenger  of  Jehovah;’ 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Malachias),  the  name 
given  to  the  last  book  in  the  prophetical  section 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Regarding  its  author 
nothing  is  known.  It  has  even  been  doubted 
whether  Malachi  is  a proper  name  or  only  an 
appellative  (‘my  messenger’  or  ‘ Angelicus’), 
many  authorities  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times  favouring  the  latter  view,  and  thinking 
that  some  such  ^vriter  as  Ezra,  or  even  some  suqier- 
natural  person  is  meant.  But  although  Malachiyyah 
does  not  actually  occur  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  is  nothing  to  make  it  impossible  as  a 
proper  Hebrew  name.  The  book  consists  of  a series 
of  reasoned  remonstrances  against  prevailing  laxity 
in  religious  and  social  conduct,  the  points  brought 
chiefly  into  ]irominence  being  the  bringing  of  defec- 
tive offerings  to  the  altar,  irregularity  and  evasion 
in  payment  of  tithes,  mixed  marriages  and  un- 
justifiable divorces,  a spirit  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
divine  cognisance  of  human  actions  and  as  to  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions,  the  practice  of  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  perjury,  oppression.  Warning  is  given 
of  the  aqiproaching  judgment,  when  Jehovah  him- 
self, preceded  by  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  shall 
come  to  cleanse  the  sinful  community  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  who  have  been  found  unfaithful.  It 
is  the  qu'iests  who  are  primarily  addressed,  and  the 
community  which  they  lead  is  that  of  ‘ Judah  and 
Jerusalem ; ’ both  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  reference  to  the  pasha  or  governor,  show  that 
the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  Persian  period.  Some 
hav.e  assigned  it  to  the  governorship  of  Nehemiah, 
but  in  view  of  Neh.  v.  14  seq.  this  is  improbable  ; 
its  date  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  interval 


between  his  two  terms  of  office,  or  after  the  close 
of  the  second — possibly  many  years  after.  It  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  style  of  Malachi  as  marking 
the  transition  from  the  age  of  the  prophets  to  that 
of  the  scribes,  as  having  little  of  the  freedom  and 
fire  of  the  older  period,  and  as  tending  to  the 
artificiality  of  foinial  scholastic  disputation.  Yet 
its  dialogue  is  not  without  dramatic  force ; and 
relatively  to  its  size  the  little  book  has  contributed 
an  unusually  large  number  of  memorable  phrases 
and  bold  and  striking  figui-es  to  the  language  and 
thought  of  Christendom.  For  commentaries  on 
Malachi,  see  the  works  on  the  minor  prophets 
mentioned  under  HOSEA.  There  are  monogiaphs 
by  Pocock  (1677),  Reinke  (1856),  Koehler  (1865), 
Sanger  (186’7),  Lange  (1876),  and  Pusey  (1877). 


Malachite,  a mineral,  essentially  a carbonate 
of  copper,  of  a ^reen  colour,  occurs  generally 
massive,  with  a globular  reniform,  botryoidal  or 
stalactitic  surface  ; frequently  fibrous  and  shoeing 
irregular  bands  of  colour ; sometimes  earthy  in 
texture.  More  rarely  it  is  met  with  crystallised 
in  rather  oblique  four-sided  prisms, 
bevelled  on  the  extremities,  or  with 
the  bevelling  planes  truncated  so  as  to 
form  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  valuable 
as  an  ore  of  copper,  although  seldom 
smelted  alone,  not  only  because  it  is 
found  along  with  other  ores,  but  „ 
because  the  metal  is  apt  to  be  carried  . 
off  with  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  some-  ° a ac  i e. 
times  passed  off  in  jewellery  as  turquoise,  although 
easily  distinguished  by  its  colour  and  much  inferior 
hardness.  It  is  used  for  many  ornamental  pur- 
poses ; slabs  of  it — chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Siberia 
— are  made  into  tables,  mantel-pieces,  »Skc.  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  In  1835  a mass  of  solid  malachite 
was  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of  more  than 
17  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  25  tons.  By 
the  ancients  it  was  used  as  a charm  to  protect 
infants  from  witchcraft  and  sorceries. 


Malat^liy,  St,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the 
greatest  of  St  Patrick’s  successors,  was  born  about 
1095  at  Armagh,  and  was  brought  up  at  the 
university  or  school  there  under  the  anchorite 
Imar.  About  1119  he  received  orders,  and  went 
to  study  theology  at  Lismore,  where  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  preference  for  the  Roman  over  the  old 
Celtic  system.  In  1121  he  became  abbot  of  Bangor. 
Archbishop  Celsus,  who  had  made  him  his  vicar, 
procured  his  election  to  the  see  of  Connor  (1125), 
and  on  his  deathbed  (1129)  recommended  him  as 
his  successor  in  the  primacy.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1134  that  Malachy  could  establish  himself 
therein,  and,  that  done,  he  withdrew  three  years 
later  to  the  see  of  Down,  though  retaining  the 
virtual  headship  of  the  Irish  Church.  In  1140  he 
journeyed  to  Rome,  seeking  the  pallium,  and 
Innocent  II.  appointed  him  papal  legate  for  Ire- 
land. On  his  way  out,  and  again  on  his  way,  back, 
he  visited  St  Bernard  at  Clairvaux,  and  returned 
to  Ireland  (q.v.,  p.  210)  with  four  Cistercian 
monks.  In  1148  he  once  more  repaired  to  France, 
to  renew  to  Eugenius  III.  his  request  for  the 
pallium  ; but  before  his  ariival  the  pope  had  gone 
back  to  Rome,  and  at  Clairvaux,  on  All-Saints’ 
Day,  1st  November,  Malachy  died  of  a fever  in  St 
Bernard’s  arms.  He  was  canonised  bv  Clement 
IV. 

The  curious  ‘ Prophecies  of  St  Malachy  ’ were 
first  published  in  his  Lignum  Vitw  (Venice,  1595) 
by  the  Flemish  Benedictine,  Arnold  Wion,  who 
deemed  them  a recent  forgery.  They  consist  of 
111  Latin  mottoes,  forecasting  as  many  pontiffs 
from  1143  to  about  1996.  The  first  74  (down  to 
1.590)  are  ‘almost  without  exception,’  says  Lord 
Bute,  ‘ transparent  indications  of  the  individuals 
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to  whom  tliey  apply.  In  the  case  of  Urban  VI. 
the  very  family  name,  Pregnani,  is  given  (De 
inferno  Pregnani ) ; and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  others  are  simple  puns  or  plays  upon  the 
Christian  name,  the  origin  or  native  place,  the 
previous  employment,  or  the  coat-of-arms.’  The 
last  are  extremely  frequent,  though — unless  to  a 
j)rophet — Heraldry  (q.v.)  was  unknown  in  1143. 
The  thirty-seven  forecasts  after  1590,  as  a rule,  are 
strangely  vague  in  contrast  to  their  predecessors, 
and  have  sorely  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  students 
of  prophecy.  Still,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  there 
are  a few  good  shots — none  better  than  Rostrum  in 
portA  ( ‘ the  rake  at  the  gate  ’ ) for  Innocent  XII. 
(1691),  who  was  one  of  the  Pignatelli  of  Rastello 
at  the  gates  of  Naples.  Then  Peregrinus  Apos- 
tolicus  fits  nicely  for  Pius  VII.,  and  Aqtiilarapax 
for  Pius  VIII.,  carried  oil’  to  France  by  Napoleon, 
whose  emblem  was  an  eagle.  For  Pius  IX.  the 
motto  was  Crux  de  cruce,  and  Lumen  in  Ccelo  for 
Leo  XIII.,  his  arms  bearing  a fiery  star.  The  nine 
prophecies  still  unfulfilled  in  1890  were  Ignis  ardens, 
Religio  depopidata,  Fides  intrepida.  Pastor  angeli- 
cus,  Pastor  et  nauta  (this  shepherd  will  belike 
make  a voyage),  t'los  florum,  De  medietate  lunce, 
De  Lahore  soils,  and  Gloria  olivm.  After  which 
‘ the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  shall  be  destroyed.’ 

See  St  Bernard’s  Vita  Malachice  (in  Migne’s  Pair. 
Cursus,  clxxi.  1074)  ; Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes’s  Ireland  and 
the  Celtic  Church  ( 2(1  ed.  1888 ) ; and,  for  the  ‘ Prophecies,’ 
Moreri’s  Diet.  Historique  (ed.  1759;  vii.  117),  and  an 
admirable  article  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  in  the  Dublin 
Review  for  October  1885. 

Malacology  (Gr.  malakos,  ‘soft’),  a name 
sometimes  employed  to  designate  that  branch  of 
natural  history  which  has  molluscs  ( called  malakia 
by  Aristotle)  for  its  subject.  See  Mollusca. 

Malacopterygii  { ‘soft-finned’),  a term  applied 
by  Cuvier  to  those  Bony  Fishes  (q.v.)  in  which  the 
dorsal  fins  are  supported  by  soft,  jointed  rays. 

Malaga,  a seaport  in  the  south  of  Spain,  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  65  miles  NE.  of 
Gibraltar.  Sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  by 
mountains,  and  with  a wonderfully  equable  and 
uniform  climate  (range  of  thermometer  56°  to  82° 
F. ),  of  which  dryness  and  constant  sunshine  are  the 
characteristics,  this  place  is  superior  as  a resort 
for  invalids  to  any  either  in  France  or  Italy,  not 
excepting  the  Riviera.  The  only  noteworthy  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  (1528-1765),  which  is  still 
unfinished,  and  the  Moorish  castle,  built  in  the 
end  of  the  13th  century  on  the  site  of  a former 
Phcenician  stronghold.  Malaga  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  seaports  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet  its  trade  has  been  rapidly  declining  since  1878. 
Diseases  have  ravaged  the  vines  and  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves;  and  heavy  octroi  duties,  un- 
scientific methods  of  agricxrlture  and  of  extract- 
ing olive-oil,  and  insufficient  and  expensive  means 
of  communication  have  all  contributed  to  cause 
the  depression.  Nevertheless,  olive-oil,  wine, 
raisins,  lead,  almonds,  lemons,  grapes,  chick  peas, 
and  esparto  grass  are  exported  to  the  annual  value 
of  £1,953,000,  and  cotton,  timber,  coal,  petroleum, 
sugar,  and  codfish  are  imported  to  the  annual 
value  of  £474,000.  The  United  States,  the  great 
customers  for  Malaga  raisins,  now  use  California 
raisins  instead  ; the  export  of  raisins  from  Malaga 
to  the  States  has  consequently  decreased  from 
1,000,000  boxes  in  1882  to  a few  thousands  in  1895. 
The  harbour,  which  is  entered  by  2400  vessels  of 
1,025,000  tons  annually,  one-sixth  being  British 
and  three-fourths  Spanish,  is  protected  by  two 
large  moles.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  more 
hopeful  and  energetic ; it  includes  establishments 
for  making  cotton  and  linen  goods,  machinery,  fine 
art  pottery,  flour,  soair,  lithographed  work,  and 
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wine  and  oil  presses.  Pop.  (1887)  134,016.  The 
Malaca  of  the  Romans,  the  town  is  a very  ancient 
place,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  It 
was  an  important  city  under  the  hlooi  s,  being  first 
subject  to  Cordova  and  afterwards  to  Granada, 
from  the  conquest  of  Spain  early  in  the  8th  century 
down  to  1487,  when  it  was  captured  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. — The  modern  province  of  Malaga  has 
an  area  of  2836  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  (1887)  of  523,627. 
One-sixth  is  planted  with  the  vine,  and  two-fifths 
yield  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Lead,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  mined. 

Malagasy.  See  Madagascar. 

Malakoff.  See  Sebastopol. 

Malaii,  Cesar  Henri  Abraham,  a Protestant 
Swiss  divine,  was  born  in  Geneva,  8th  July  1787, 
and  became  a pastor  of  the  state  church  and  a 
regent  in  the  college.  Through  the  influence  of 
American  and  Scottish  friends,  he  became  devoutly 
evangelical,  and  many  of  his  works  were  trans- 
lated into  English — The  Cluirch  of  Rome  (1844), 
Stories  for  Children  (1852),  Pictures  from  Switzer- 
land (1854).  Both  words  and  music  ol  Chants  de 
Zion  (1826)  are  his  own.  He  died  8th  May  1864. 
His  Life  was  written  (1869)  by  his  son  Solomon 
Cesar,  D.D.  who,  born  at  Geneva  in  1812,  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  was  vicar  of  Broadwindsor  and 
prebendary  of  Sarum.  He  wrote  on  birds,  and 
several  theological  works,  and  died  27th  November 
1894.  See  Life  by  his  son  (1897). 

Malaprop,  Mrs,  a character  in  Sheridan’s 
Rivals,  whose  remarks  are  not  so  much  out  of 
place  or  mal-d-propos,  as  ingeniously  perverse  in 
‘ derangement  of  epitaphs  ’ — i.e.  in  confounding  and 
misajxplyiug  words  somewhat  similar  in  sound  or 
spelling — a ‘ Derbyshire  putrefaction,’  ‘ a barbarous 
Vandyke,’  ‘ an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.’ 
Malapteruriis.  See  Electric  Fishes. 

Malar,  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  lakes,  and  the 
most  beautiful,  in  Sweden,  measures  80  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  Avest,  and  has  numerous  long 
narrow  arms  and  ofl’sets ; area,  650  sq.  m.  It  is 
studded  with  upwards  of  1200  islands,  mostly  Avell 
Avooded.  Its  east  end  is  close  by  Stockholm,  Avhere 
its  Avaters  are  poured  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
shores  are  very  varied  Avith  bays  and  hills,  Avoods, 
laAvns,  and  cliffs,  and  are  adorned  Avith  many 
castles,  country-seats,  and  villas,  including  the 
royal  palaces  of  Drottningholm  and  Gripesholm. 

Malaria,  or  Miasm.  Malaria,  an  Italian  Avord, 
is  almost  universally  employed  to  designate  an 
earth-born  poison  Avhich  is  generated  in  soils  the 
energies  of  Avhich  are  not  expended  in  the  groAvth 
and  sustenance  of  healthy  vegetation.  This  emana- 
tion gives  rise  to  certain  diseases,  especially  the 
various  forms  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever. 
During  the  past  three  hundred  years  some  tAvo 
thousand  books  and  papers  have  been  Avritten  upon 
the  subject,  but  as  yet,  although  much  is  knoAvn 
of  malaria,  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  Avhat 
the  morbific  agent  really  is.  Many  theories  liave 
been  advanced  Avith  regard  to  malaria.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  due  to  a parasite,  to  a germ,  to  some 
telluric  origin  Avhich  the  French  call  telluric  intoxi- 
cation, to  the  toxic  excretions  of  living  organisms, 
plant  or  animal.  Some  say  it  is  caused  by  chill, 
others  by  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  others  say  it  is  due  to  a gas  emitted 
from  marsh  Avater.  Although  malaria  is  so  often 
connected  Avith  marshy  districts  as  to  lead  many  to 
suppose  that  a marsh  must  be  inseparably  con- 
nected Avith  its  production,  yet  we  find  that, 
although  it  is  most  poAverful  near  marshes,  it  is 
also  found  in  arid  regions  and  in  rocky  districts 
Avhich  are  in  a state  of  disintegration.  Its  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  very  Avide,  but  it  is  most 
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virulent  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  Its 
dependence  on  climatic  influences  is  shown  by  the 
prevalence  of  malarial  fever  at  certain  seasons  and 
under  certain  meteorological  conditions  ; even  in 
those  districts  where  malaria  is  endemic  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  year  there  is  a maximum  and 
minimum  period  to  its  virulence.  It  is  certain 
tliat  a high  temperature  is  capable  of  increasing  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  malarial  fever  ; and  that 
in  those  places  where  the  sunrmer  temperature  is 
from  58°  to  60°  F.  the  production  of  the  poison  is 
prevented.  The  influence  of  the  rainfall  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  soil.  As  a general  rule 
it  may  be  said  that  the  malarial  poison  is  most 
virulent  either  when  the  rains  set  in  after  a long 
period  of  heat,  or  when  the  rains  cease  and  give 
place  to  warm  dry  weather.  The  virulence  of  the 
poison  is  notably  diminished  at  the  height  of  the 
rains  if  they  are  very  abundant,  but  the  poison  is 
produced  in  greater  quantities  in  wet  than  in  dry 
years.  Wind  exerts  a certain  influence  upon 
malaria,  for  it  can  carry  the  poison  from  a marsh 
to  a healthy  spot,  probably  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles ; wind  also  prevents  the  vertical  ascent  of 
the  poison,  for  in  calm  air  malaria  may  ascend  to 
700  or  1000  feet  above  a swamp,  but  should  a strong 
wind  be  blowing  this  vertical  diffusion  is  pre- 
vented. It  is  also  probable  that  on  some  islands 
where  malaria  is  absent,  although  from  analogy 
we  should  exjrect  to  find  it  present,  the  wind  by 
rapidly  changing  the  atmosphere  carries  away  the 
poison  before  it  has  time  to  do  harm.  The  extent 
and  severity  of  malarial  diseases  diminish  as  one 
ascends  above  sea-level.  The  height  at  which 
malaria  is  produced  depends  upon  climatological 
conditions — i.e.  in  tropical  districts  one  must  ascend 
to  a greater  altitude  to  lind  a situation  free  from 
malaria  than  would  be  necessary  in  a northern 
climate.  In  the  tropics  an  altitude  of  3200  feet 
may  be  required  to  prevent  the  production  of 
malaria,  whereas  in  the  Apennines  1500  feet  only 
is  required,  and  farther  north  malaria  is  not  found 
at  a greater  altitude  than  500  feet.  In  investigat- 
ing the  occurrence  of  malaria  in  non-mountainous 
regions  we  also  find  that  altitude  plays  a not 
unimportant  part,  for  even  on  a level  plateau  with 
basin-like  depressions  the  deepest  points  are  those 
most  affected  by  disease,  and  in  those  excep- 
tional cases  where  malaria  is  endemic  at  more 
or  less  considerable  elevations  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  poison  is  invariably  in  a valley  or 
ravine.  The  older  geological  formations  are  more 
or  less  exempt  in  proportion  to  the  compactness  of 
the  rock  and  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  accord- 
ingly the  alluvial  and  diluvial  formations  are  the 
chief  seats  of  endemic  malaria.  Clay,  marl,  and 
marsh  lands  are  most  favourable  to  its  ]>roduc- 
tion ; a porous  chalky  soil  is  less  favourable,  and 
sandy  soil  least  favourable  to  its  production. 
Where  malaria  is  endemic  in  rocky  districts  there 
is  always  a more  or  less  thick  layer  of  permeable 
alluvial,  diluvial,  or  mineral  detritus  spread  over 
the  firm  rock,  and  invariably  a hydroscopic  upper 
soil. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  soil,  a copious 
saturation  of  the  ground  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria.  This  may  be  caused  by  atmo- 
spheric precipitations,  drainage  from  rivers,  lakes, 
or  pools,  inundations,  either  periodic  or  irregular, 
irrigation,  and  saturation  of  the  ground  with 
subsoil  water.  The  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  is  certainly  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria,  and,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  the  greatest  amount  of  malaria  will 
be  found  where  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  is  greatest,  least  where  it  is  leasf. 
Changes  in  the  soil  indicate  clearly  its  influence 
on  the  production  of  malaria,  for  the  latter  will 


disappear  on  damp  or  marshy  soil  being  completely 
dried  up.  If  water  completely  covers  the  soil, 
malaria  disappears ; if  virgin  land  be  reclaimed, 
it  proves  malarious  until  perfectly  cultivated,  and  a 
neglect  of  once  cultivated  ground  may  also  produce 
malaria.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
malaria  is  not  produced  in  the  centre  of  cities,  and, 
although  it  may  be  prevalent  in  the  outskirts  of 
large  towns,  it  does  not  penetrate  to  their  centres. 

Laveran  discovered  the  parasite  of  malaria; 
Bignami,  Grassi,  and  others  insisted  (1899)  that 
the  malady  was  mainly  communicated  by  mos- 
quitoes ; and  Major  Boss  made  exten.sive  re- 
searches in  West  Africa  into  the  theoiy,  singling 
out  the  Anopheles  claviger  as  especially  active. 
Professor  Koch’s  investigations  ( 1899-1900)  in  Italy, 
Java,  and  New  Guinea  prove  that  the  true  home  of 
the  germ  is  in  the  blood  of  the  malarial  patient ; 
mosquitoes  and  other  gnats,  imbibing  the  germ  in 
stinging  a sufferer,  introduce  it  into  the  blood  of 
the  next  person  stung.  In  New  Guinea  neaily  all 
children  are  afflicted  with  malaria.  Much  may  be 
done  to  combat  the  disease  by  special  attention  to 
children,  and  to  mild  and  latent  cases  in  adults. 
In  Germany  cases  of  malaria  in  the  army,  which 
in  1865  were  13,500,  were  in  1895  only  230  ; doubt- 
less owing  to  the  free  use  of  quinine.  Ko.ss  insists 
on  the  possibility  (denied  by  Koch)  of  exterminat- 
ing mosquitoes  by  surface  drainage.  Dr  Sambon 
and  Dr  S.  Low,  who  were  commissioned  by  the 
British  Government,  spent  the  malarial  season 
(July  to  October)  of  1900  in  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Roman  Campagna ; they  found  that  people 
who  only  go  about  during  the  day,  when  these 
insects  do  not  appear,  and  who  protect  them- 
selves from  them  at  night,  when  they  are  abroad 
in  myriads,  do  not  suffer  from  malaria  ; whereas 
the  sting  of  a mosquito  was  invariably  followed 
by  the  disease.  See  Endkmic  and  the  monograph 
by  Celli  (trans.  1900). 

Dlalntia  (anc.  Melitene),  a town  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir  in  Asia  Minor,  8 miles  from  the 
Euphrates ; pop.  20,000. 

Malay  Peninsula.  See  Malacca. 

Malays,  the  dominant  native  race  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  neighbouring  Asiatic  peninsula, 
which  from  them  are  commonly  named  respectively 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
collectively  Malaysia.  Physically  the  Malays  must 
be  regarded  as  an  oceanic  branch  of  the  Mongolic 
division  of  mankind,  diversely  modified  by  inter- 
minglings,  especially  with  dark  (Papuan)  elements 
in  the  eastern,  and  light  (Caucasic)  elements  in 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  archipelago. 
The  former  (Malayo-Papuan),  often  designated  hy 
the  somewhat  vague  term  ‘ Alfuro,’  merge  gradually 
eastward  through  Timor,  Ceram,  and  South  Jilolo 
in  the  true  Papuans  of  Aru  and  New  Guinea.  The 
latter  form  two  distinct  groups,  the  Indonesians 
showing  more  of  the  Caucasic,  and  the  Malays 
proper  showing  more  of  the  Mongolic  element. 
The  Indonesians,  represented  chiefly  by  tbe  Battaks 
and  Kubus  of  Sumatra,  the  Bughis  and  Mang- 
kassaras  of  South  Celebes,  the  Billed  Upihs  and 
others  of  Borneo,  the  Manobos  and  Tinguians  of 
the  Philippines,  the  Mentawey  islanders  ( west 
coast  of  Sumatra),  and  many  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Moluccas  (North  Jilolo,  Burn),  are  of  medium  and 
even  tall  stature,  well  proportioned,  with  light 
brown  complexion,  long  (dolichocephalic)  head, 
straight  eyes,  large  nose,  and  regular  features. 
The  Malay  race  proper  comprises  all  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Malaysia,  except  the  Negritos  of 
the  Philippines  and  Malay  Peninsula ; also  the 
Chains  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Cochin- 
China,  many  of  the  Formosan  tribes,  tbe  Hovas  of 
Madagascar,  and  some  of  the  Micronesian  islanders. 
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They  are  of  low  size,  averaging  little  over  five  feet, 
Avith  yellowish  complexion,  straight  black  hair, 
round  ( brachycephalic ) head,  somewhat  almond- 
shaped  eyes,  small  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  fiat 
features,  small  hands  and  feet,  in  general  so  like 
the  east  Asiatic  Mongols  that  Chinese  dressed  as 
Balinese  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
Malays,  while  many  natives  of  Java  might  pass 
very  well  for  Chinese  (Wallace). 

But  linguistically  the  Malays  are  entirely  severed 
from  the  Asiatic  Mongols,  all  the  Malay  languages 
Avithout  exception  belonging  to  the  Avidely-dift'used 
Malayo-Polynesian  family,  Avhich  extends  across 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  from  Madagascar  to 
Easter  Island,  and  from  NeAV  Zealand  northAvards 
to  HaAvaii.  This  area  includes  many  dark  popula- 
tions, such  as  the  natives  of  the  NeAv  Hebrides  and 
Solomon  Islands,  Avho  speak  primitive  or  archaic 
forms  of  the  organic  Malayo-Polynesian  tongue, 
of  Avhich  the  standard  Malay,  Kavi,  Javanese,  and 
other  idioms  of  the  more  cultured  Malay  peoples 
appear  to  be  later  developments  ( Codrington ). 
Thus  in  the  oceanic  Avorld  race  and  language  are, 
so  to  say,  antagonistic,  and  present  many  difficult 
problems,  the  solution  of  Avhich  must  aAA^ait  further 
research. 

The  peoples  of  standard  Malay  speech — i.e. 
the  Malays  in  the  narroAver  and  popular  accepta- 
tion of  the  term — occupy  a comparatively  limited 
portion  of  Malaysia,  being  mainly  confined  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula  to  about  9°  N.  lat.,  the  southern 
provinces  of  Sumatra  (Menangkabo,  Palembang, 
&c. ),  Lingen,  Banka,  and  the  other  islands  between 
Sumatra  and  Borneo ; Banjermassin,  Pontianak, 
Brunei,  and  some  other  maritime  districts  in 
Borneo ; Tidor,  Ternate,  and  the  Banda  group  in 
tlie  Moluccas,  and  the  Sulu  Islands.  But  at  all 
events  since  the  13th  century  these  Malays  have 
been  the  chief  trading  people  of  the  archipelago, 
Avhere  their  language  Avas  already  the  general 
meilium  of  intercourse  throughout  Malaysia  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  toAvards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  The  question  of  tlieir  origin  has 
been  much  discussed,  some  fixing  the  cradle  of  the 
race  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  others  in  Sumatra. 
This  island,  and  especially  Menangkabo,  Avas  un- 
doubtedly the  point  of  dispersion  of  the  later 
historic  migrations  both  to  the  mainland  and  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  archipelago,  Avhich  migra- 
tions can  be  traced  back  to  the  12tli  century.  But 
the  race  itself,  being  a branch  of  the  Mongolic 
stock,  must  have  originally  reached  the  islands 
from  the  mainland,  Avhere  the  Orcmg-Be^iua  ( ‘ men 
of  the  soil  ’ ),  indigenous  Malay  tribes,  are  still 
found  almost  at  as  Ioav  a stage  of  culture  as  their 
Negrito  neighbours.  Others,  the  so-called  Orang- 
Laut  (‘men  of  the  sea’),  have  from  times  long 
anterior  to  the  Sumatran  migrations  been  scattered 
over  all  the  inland  Avaters  of  the  archipelago,  ‘ a 
vile  people,  living  by  fishing  and  piracy  ’ (De  Barros). 
Lastly,  the  Orang-MalCtyu  themselves — i.e.  the 
civilised  Malays,  formerly  Brahmanists  and  Bud- 
dhists, noAv  mostly  Mohammedans — had  already 
overrun  the  southern  parts  of  Annam  in  the  8th 
century,  and  the  Hovas  had  reached  Madagascar 
at  a still  earlier  epoch — i.e.  before  the  spread  of 
Hindu  influences  in  the  archipelago,  for  there  are 
no  Sanskrit  Avords  in  the  Malagasy  language. 
Hence  the  Menangkabo  dispersion  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Malay 
race,  Avhose  origin  must  be  sought,  not  in  Sumatra, 
but  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Their  connection 
Avith  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  region  is  also 
shoAvn  by  numerous  practices,  such  as  pile-build- 
ing, head' hunting  (Dyaks  of  Borneo),  certain 
matriarchal  customs,  a dislike  of  milk,  and  fond- 
ness for  j)utrescent  fish,  large  ear-ornaments,  cock- 
fighting  and  other  forms  of  gambling. 


Of  late  years  the  Malays  have  mostly  abandoned 
their  laAvless  roving  habits,  and  are  noAv  spoken  of 
as  a someAvhat  mild,  patient,  and  taciturn  people, 
occupied  chiefly  with  trade  and  agriculture,  and 
distinguished  especially  for  their  extreme  courtesy 
toAvards  each  other  and  strangers.  But  the  old 
fiery  spirit  still  smoulders  beneath  an  apparently 
passive  exterior,  and  too  frequently  reveals  itself 
in  those  sudden  outbursts  of  murderous  frenzies 
knoAvn  as  ‘running  amuck.’  The  Malay  intellect 
is  of  a loAV  order,  and  the  race  has  never  developed 
a native  culture,  their  civilisation  being  entirely 
due  to  foreign  influences,  chiefly  Hindu  and  Arab. 
The  Malay  language,  Avhich  is  soft  and  harmonious 
and  of  simple  structure,  is  Avritten  in  the  Arabic 
character,  Avhich  is  ill  suited  for  the  purpose. 
Lately  the  Roman  system  has  been  largely  adopted, 
especially  in  the  Dutch  and  English  dependencies. 
The  literature,  which  is  copious,  comprises  poetical 
compositions,  such  as  rhyming-proverbs,  love-songs, 
and  dramas  displaying  some  originality,  but  little 
imagination.  The  prose-Avritings  (histories  and 
chronicles  in  Avhich  truth  and  fiction  are  inextricably 
interwoven,  treatises  on  laAV,  theology,  and  ethics) 
are  mostly  based  on  Arab  or  Persian  models. 

See  J.  Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; 
Logan,  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  East 
Asia,  and  Ethnology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; A.  R. 
Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago : T.  J.  NeAvbold,  Account 
of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca; 
W.  E.  Maxwell,  Manual  of  the  Malay  Language;  Mik- 
lukho  1A.3.c\a,y,  Ethnological  Excursion  in  Johor;  A.  H. 
Keane,  Relations  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Inter-Oceanic 
Races  and  Languages ; Von  Rosenberg,  Die  Malay ische 
Archipel,  and  Folklore  of  the  Malays  ; Journal  of  the 
Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

MalcolUL  Sir  John,  G.C.B.,  a British  soldier, 
statesman,  and  historian,  Avas  born  at  Burnfoot, 
near  Langholm,  Dumfriesshire,  May  2,  1769,  and 
at  fourteen  Avent  to  India  as  a cadet  in  the  Madras 
army.  In  1798  he  Avas  appointed  assistant  to  the 
resident  at  Hyderabad  by  Lord  Wellesley.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  in  1799,  and  in  1800  he  Avas  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Persia,  to  form  an  alliance  Avith  that 
country  against  Bonapai'te,  in  Avhich  he  succeeded. 
In  1801  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Wellesley  ; 
in  1803  Avas  appointed  governor  of  the  Mysore 
Residency  ; and  during  the  next  tAvo  years  did 
much  to  reduce  to  order  and  tranquillity  the  neAA'ly- 
conquered  Mahratta  states.  In  1807  and  1810  he 
Avas  again  sent  as  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
Pei'sian  court.  In  1812  he  returned  to  England, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and,  after  five 
years,  Avent  out  again  to  India  as  the  governor- 
general’s  political  agent  in  the  Deccan,  and  Avith 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Indian  army ; in 
the  latter  capacity  he  gieatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Avars  against  the  Pindaris  and  Holkar.  He 
Avas  again  in  England  in  1822,  and  settled  Avith  his 
family  at  Hyde  Hall,  near  SaAvbridgeAvorth,  Hert- 
fordsiiire.  To  this  period  belong  his  anonymous 
Sketches  in  Persia  (1827).  Governor  of  BomlAay 
( 1827-30),  he  entered  parliament  in  1831  as  member 
for  Launceston,  and  opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
died  of  paralysis  in  London,  30th  May  1833.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1824  Avrote  to  Malcolm 
that  from  the  year  1796  ‘no  great  transaction  has 
taken  place  in  the  East  in  Avhich  you  have  not 
played  a principal,  most  useful,  conspicuous,  and 
honourable  part.’  Malcolm’s  Avritings  are  A His- 
tory of  Persia  (2  vols.  1815;  2d  ed.  1828),  Memoir 
of  Central  India  (2  vols.  1823),  Political  History 
of  India  from  1784  to  1823  ( 2 vols.  1826),  and 
Life  of  Lord  Clive  (18.36).  See  his  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, by  Kaye  (1856). 

nialcollll  Canmore  (G,ael.  Ceann-mor,  ‘great 
head  ’ ),  king  of  Scotland,  Avas  a child  Avhen  in  1040 
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his  father,  King  Duncan,  was  slain  hy  Macbeth 
( q.  V. ).  He  seems  to  have  spent  his  youth  in  North- 
umliria  with  his  uncle,  Earl  Siwarcl,  who  in  1054 
established  him  in  firm  possession  of  Cumbria  and 
Lothian.  In  1057,  on  the  death  of  Macbeth  and 
(seven  months  later)  of  Lulach,  as  well  as  that 
probably  of  Earl  Thorfinn  of  Orkney,  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  all  Scotland.  For  the  first  eight 
years  he  was  free  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
consolidation  of  his  kingdom,  England  then  bei!)g 
ruled  by  the  peaceful  Edward  the  Confessor ; but 
even  during  this  period  he  made  one  raid  into 
Northumbria  ( 1061 ).  And  after  1066  the  history 
of  his  long  reign  is  one  of  ceaseless  warfare  with 
the  Norman.  His  first  wife,  Ingibiorg,  Thorlinn’s 
widow,  had  died ; and  in  1069  Malcolm  wedded 
Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  the  Atheling  (q.v. ), 
whose  cause  thenceforth  he  warmly  made  his  own. 
Five  separate  times  did  he  harry  Northumbria,  as 
far  .sometimes  as  York  (1069,  1070,  1079,  1091,  and 
1093 ) ; and  there  ■were  counter  invasions  by  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Piince  Robert,  in  1072  and 
1080,  on  the  former  of  which  occasions  at  Aber- 
nethy  ‘ King  Malcolm  came  and  made  peace  with 
King  William,  and  gave  hostages  and  became 
his  man.’  This  homage  he  renewed  to  William 
Rufu.s  in  1091  ; but,  according  to  Scottish  his- 
torians, it  was  only  for  Lothian  and  Cumbria, 
which  once  had  belonged  to  England.  In  1092 
Rufus  wrested  from  Scotland  all  Cumbria  south 
of  the  Solway  ; and  next  year  Malcolm  gathered 
his  army  and  marched  into  England,  ‘ harrying 
with  more  animosity  than  ever  behoved  him.  And 
then,  on  13th  November  1093,  Robert  de  Moubray, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  ensnared  him  at  Alnwick 
with  his  men  unawares  and  slew  him.  Morel  of 
Bamborough,  who  slew  him,  was  Earl  Robert’s 
steward  and  King  Malcolm’s  gossip.  With  Mal- 
colm, also,  was  slain  his  son  Edward,  who  should, 
if  he  had  lived,  have  been  king  after  him.’ 
Malcolm  left,  however,  five  sons,  of  whom  four 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne — Duncan  (by  Ingi- 
biorg), Edgar,  Ale.xander,  and  David.  His  reign 
is  an  important  one,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
transition  of  Scotland,  Celtic  and  Culdee,  to  Scot- 
land, feudal  and  Roman  Catholic  ; but  the  change 
was  not  due  to  him  so  much  as  to  his  saintly 
queen. 

See  the  article  Maegaket,  and  Skene’s  Celtic  Scotland 
(1876)  ; and  see  the  article  Scotland  for  the  other  three 
kings  of  that  name — Malcolm,  son  of  Donald,  king  of 
Alban  from  942  to  954 ; Malcolm,  son  of  Kenneth, 
king  of  Scotia  from  100.5  to  1034 ; and  Malcohn  the 
Maiden,  king  of  Scotland  from  1153  to  1165. 

nialdcgeill,  a town  of  East  Flanders,  Belgium, 
12  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  8522. 

nialdeil,  a village  of  Surrey,  3 miles  SE.  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  From  1264  to  1274  it  was 
the  seat  of  Merton  College,  so  may  claim  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Oxford.  Pop.  of  parish,  525.  The 
town  of  New  Malden  (pop.  2538)  is  2 miles  E.  of 
Kingston,  of  which  it  is  practically  a suburb. 

nialdeii,  a town  of  Massachusetts,  5 miles  by 
rail  N.  of  Boston.  There  are  manufactures  of  india- 
rubber  goods,  cords  and  tassels,  sand-paper,  &c. 
Pop.  (1890  ) 23,031. 

Malden  Island,  a British  possession  in  the 
Central  Pacific,  lies  NW.  of  the  Marquesas  in 
4°  3'  S.  lat.  and  155  W.  long.  It  is  a coral  island 
5 miles  long  by  4 broad,  and  has  valuable  deposits 
of  guano,  worked  by  eight  Europeans  and  160 
native  labourers. 

llaldive  Islands,  a chain  of  characteristic 
Coral  (q.v.)  atolls  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  SW. 
of  Ceylon.  They  extend  550  miles  in  length  (7°  7' 
N.  lat.  to  0°  42'  S.)  by  45  in  average  breadth 
( 72°  30'  to  73°  50'  E.  long.),  and  consist  of  seventeen 


groups,  distributed  politically  into  thirteen,  and 
embracing  a total  of  several  hundred  islands.  All 
of  these  are  very  small  in  area,  and  less  than  200 
are  inhabited.  Male,  the  residence  of  the  native 
‘Sultan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Isles,’ is  1 mile 
long  by  I mile  wide,  and  contains  a pop.  of  2000. 
The  population  of  the  whole  chain  is  probably  not 
more  than  20,000.  These  people  resemble  the  Sing- 
halese in  their  personal  appearance,  and  speak  a 
language  closely  akin  to  Singhalese.  They  are 
Mohammedans  by  religion,  and  boast  of  an  ancient 
civilisation.  They  are  peaceful,  affectionate,  well 
behaved,  and  of  cleanly  habits.  Rice  (imported), 
fish  (chiefly  bonito),  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and 
various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  their  prin- 
cipal food.  Coir,  cowries,  dried  bonito  fish,  cocoa- 
nut  and  copra,  and  tortoiseshell  are  exported. 
The  gathering  and  preparation  of  these  articles  are 
the  principal  occupations,  apart  from  a little  weav- 
ing. The  Arab  geographer  Ibn  Batuta  lived 
more  than  a year  on  the  islands  (1343-44).  The 
Portuguese  maintained  factories  there  at  various 
times  after  1518 ; hut  in  1645  the  sultan  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Ceylon,  and  along  with  that  island  they  e.xchanged 
Dutch  for  English  supremacy.  The  sultan  sends 
an  embassy  every  year,  bearing  presents,  to  renew 
his  homage  to  the  governor  of  Ceylon. 

Maldon,  a mnnicipal  borough  of  Essex,  9 miles 
E.  of  Chelmsford  and  38  NE.  of  London  (by  rail 
44),  stands  on  a hill  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Chelmer  and  the  Blackwater,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  traces  are  still  extant  of  a Roman  encamj)- 
ment.  It  has  two  fine  churches,  partly  Decorated 
and  partly  Perpendicular,  and  a quaint  to\>  n or 
moot  hall  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hemy  VI.  The 
manufacture  of  crystallised  salt  is  a speciality,  and 
in  the  Blackwater — a noted  resort  of  wild-fowl — 
are  extensive  oyster-fisheries.  From  1328  to  1867 
Maldon  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
thence  to  1885  one.  Plume,  founder  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  Astronomy  at  Cambi  idge,  General  Gates, 
and  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  were  natives,  and  Land- 
seer’s parents  residents  till  1815.  In  the  battle  of 
Maldon  (991),  the  subject  of  a famous  old  English 
oem,  the  English  under  Brihtnoth  were  defeated 
y Norwegian  Vikings  under  Guthmund  and  Olaf 
Tryggvason.  Pop.  (1801)  2358  ; (1881)  5468  ; 
( 1891 ) 5397.  See  Fitch’s  Maldon  and  the  liiver 
Blackioater  (1895). 

Malebranclie,  Nicolas,  a French  philo- 
sopher, was  born  August  6,  1638,  at  Paris.  He 
was  deformed  and  sickly,  and  from  his  childhood 
fond  of  solitude.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Patristics  and 
church  history,  till  Descartes’s  treatise,  De  Homine, 
falling  into  his  hands,  attracted  him  to  philosophy. 
His  famous  work,  De  la  Recherche  de  la  V6rit6  { 3 
vols.  1674;  6th  ed.  1712),  revealed  great  depth  and 
originality  of  thought  combined  with  perspicuity 
and  elegance,  its  object  being  the  psychological 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  eriors  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  liable,  and  of  the  nature  of 
truth  and  the  way  of  reaching  it.  He  main- 
tains that  we  see  all  things  in  God — his  famous 
Vision  en  Dieu ; that  all  beings  and  thoughts 
exist  in  God — Dieu  est  le  lie\i  des  esjn'its,  comme 
Vesj>ace  est  le  lieu  des  corps;  and  that  God  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  changes  which  take  place  in 
bodies  and  souls,  which  are  therefore  merely  i)as- 
sive  therein.  His  system  is  a kind  of  mystic 
idealism.  It  was  immediately  opposed  by  Ant. 
Arnauld,  Bossuet,  and  many  others,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a thorough  and  critical  examination  by 
Locke  and  Leibnitz.  Other  works  of  Malebraiiche’s 
are  TraiU  de  la  Morale  (1684)  and  Conversations 
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Mitaphysiqiies  et  Chretienries  (1683),  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  harmony 
of  his  philosophic  views  with  Christianity.  He 
died  at  Paris,  October  13,  1715.  The  stoiy  of 
Stock,  Berkeley’s  biographer,  that  Malebranche 
died  of  the  excitement  induced  by  a metaphysical 
discussion  with  the  subtle  Berkeley,  is  disproved 
by  the  dates ; Berkeley  having  been  in  England 
from  August  1714  till  1716. 

An  edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1712,  filled  11 
volumes.  Later  editions  are  by  Genonde  and  Lourdoneix 
(1837)  and  Jules  Simon  (18.59-71).  See  the  Life  by 
Andrd  (Tours,  1886),  and  the  Studies  by  Blampignon 
(1861),  Olle-Laprune  (1870),  and  Pillon  (1895). 
male  Fern.  See  Fern  ( Male  ). 
maleguetta  Pepper.  See  Grains  of  Par- 
adise. 

malesherbes,  Chretien  Guillaume  de 
Lamoignon  de,  a distinguished  French  statesman, 
Avas  born  at  Paris,  December  6,  1721.  Educated 
at  the  Jesuits’  College,  at  twenty-four  he  became 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  in  1750 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides,  where  he  showed  clear  judgment,  strict 
integrity,  and  humanity.  A quiet  but  determined 
opponent  of  government  rapacity  and  tyranny,  he 
watched  the  ministry  with  a jealous  eye,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  people 
from  being  plundered.  Besides  his  more  proper 
judicial  duties  he  Avas  entrusted  also  Avith  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  so  tolerant  Avas  he  that 
French  authors  pronounce  the  period  of  his  censor- 
ship ‘ the  golden  age  of  letters.  ’ To  his  large  mind 
Ave  may  ascribe  the  publication  of  the  famous 
EncyclopMie.  In  1771  his  bold  remonstrances 
against  the  abuses  of  laAv  Avhich  Louis  XV.  Avas 
perpetrating  led  to  his  banishment  to  his  country- 
seat  of  St  Lucie,  but  here  he  solaced  himself  Avith 
botany,  ever  a favourite  study.  At  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  (1774)  he  AA^as  recalled,  and  took 
office  under  the  croAvn,  but  retired  on  the  dismissal 
of  Turgot,  and  from  this  time  to  the  Revolution 
spent  his  time  in  travel,  or  in  the  improvement  of 
his  estates,  Avith  one  brief  interval  of  office  in  1787. 
The  first  storms  passed  him  by  ; but  Avhen  he  heard 
that  the  unhappy  king  Avas  about  to  be  tried  by 
the  Convention  he  magnanimously  left  his  retreat, 
and  came  to  Paris  to  undertake  his  defence.  ‘ I 
AA'as  tAvice  called  to  the  council  of  him  Avho  Avas  my 
master,  Avhen  all  the  world  coveted  that  honour ; 
and  I owe  him  the  same  service  noAV  Avhen  it  has 
become  one  Avhich  many  reckon  dangerous,’  said 
the  gray-haired  hero.  From  that  day  Malesherbes 
himself  was  doomed.  He  Avas  arrested  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1793,  and  guillotined,  April 
22,  1794,  along  Avith  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
brother  of  the  famous  Chateaubriand.  Malesherbes 
Avas  one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  his  time,  and  his 
fearless,  high-minded  devotion  to  duty  as  an  advo- 
cate Avas  fittingly  commemorated  in  1826  by  a 
statue  in  the  hall  of  justice  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
name  of  a Avell-knoAvn  boulevard  in  the  city.  He 
Avas  a member  of  the  Academy,  and  brought  an 
able  pen  to  the  discussion  of  agriculture  and  botany 
as  Avell  as  political  and  financial  questions. 

His  (Euvres  Choisies  (1809)  contains  his  most  interest- 
ing writings.  For  his  Life,  see  the  books  by  Dubois  (3d 
ed.  1806),  Gaillard  (1805),  Boissy  d’Anglas  (1818),  Kozet 
( 1831 ),  Dupin  ( 1841 ),  and  Vignaux  ( 1874 ). 
nialet.  See  Mallet. 

Malherbe,  Francois  de,  Avas  born  at  Caen, 
July  13,  1555.  After’  studjdng  at  the  university 
of  (7aen  he  attached  himself  to  Henri  d’Angouleme, 
a natural  son  of  Henri  II.,  and  Avas  afterAvards 
pensioned  by  the  Due  de  Bellegarde.  He  joined 
the  court  of  Henri  IV. , and  received  a pension  of 
1500  livres  from  the  queen.  He  Avas  an  industrious 


Avriter,  producing  odes,  songs,  paraphrases,  epi- 
grams, epistles,  translations,  criticisms,  &c.  He 
founded  a literary  school,  and  by  his  influence 
brought  about  a revolution  in  poetic  style.  He 
gave  lessons  in  composition  to  a class  of  disciples, 
Avho  met  in  the  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Bellegarde, 
and  death,  so  the  story  goes,  struck  him  Avhile  he 
Avas  engaged  in  rounding  a period.  Though  he  had 
a considerable  fortune,  he  incessantly  beAvailed  the 
rigours  of  his  lot  in  his  addresses  to  the  court,  and 
successfully  importuned  Louis  XIII.  for  an  addition 
to  his  income.  He  died  at  Paris,  October  16,  1628. 
His  poetry  is  of  little  merit,  being  cold,  colourless, 
and  insipid.  He  is  best  remembered  by  the  truly 
touching  stanzas  Avhich  he  addressed  to  his  friend 
Du  Perrier,  and  Avhich  contain  the  most  famous 
line  : ‘ Et,  rose,  elle  a vecu  ce  q’on  vivent  les  roses.’ 
He  Avas  exceedingly  vainglorious,  and  asserted 
that  Avhat  he  had  Avritten  Avould  endure  eternally. 
His  interest  lies  in  this — that  by  example  and 
teaching  he  altered  the  complexion  of  French 
verse.  He  led  his  countrymen  to  look  with  dis- 
dain on  the  richly-coloured  and  full-sounding 
verses  of  Konsard,  and  to  adopt  a style  clear  and 
finished,  it  is  true,  but  cold  and  prosaic,  and  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  a narroAv  vocabulary.  He 
delighted  to  be  termed  the  tyrant  of  Avoids  and 
syllables.  He  introduced,  so  to  speak,  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  caste  into  diction.  Certain  Avords  Avere 
adapted  for  poetic  purposes,  Avhile  others  Avere  to 
be  rigidly  excluded  from  literature.  The  result 
Avas  that  Avhen  Malherbe's  teachings  Avere  developed 
by  Boilean,  .and  enforced  by  his  high  authority, 
F'rench  verse  Avas  deprived  of  nearly  all  that  marks 
off  poetiy  from  prose.  The  select  literary  Avoids 
lost  their  original  edge  and  colour,  and  became 
incapable  of  rendering  other  than  conventional 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  Malherbe  did  good 
service  in  inculcating  the  virtues  of  reticence, 
refinement,  and  correctness  in  style. 

See  Sainte-Beuve’s  Causeries  du  Lwndi,  vol.  viii.  ; 
Flippeau’s  Ecrivains  Norniands  { 1858 ) ; and  works  by 
Gourney  (1852),  Laur  (Heidelberg  1869),  Johanneson 
(Halle,  1881),  Basset  (3d  ed.  1890),  Allais  (1892),  and 
the  Due  de  Broglie  ^ 1896 ). 

Malibran,  Maria  Felicita,  mezzo-soprano 
singer,  born  at  Paris,  March  24,  1808,  Avas  the 
daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia,  a Spanish  .singer  and 
teacher  of  singing.  She  made  her  debut  in  London 
in  1825,  and  soon  her  reputation  extended  over 
Europe.  Her  father  attempted  to  establish  the 
Italian  opera  in  NeAv  York,  but  Avithout  success  ; 
and  she  married  M.  Malibran,  a French  merchant 
there,  avIio  soon  became  bankrupt.  Thereupon  she 
returned  to  the  stage,  and  Avas  received  Avith  great 
enthusiasm  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
Italj’.  Her  first  marriage  having  been  dissolved, 
she  married  M.  Beriot,  a famous  violinist,  in  1836  ; 
but  on  23d  September  of  that  year  she  died  at 
Manchester.  She  Avas  one  of  the  greatest  of  oper- 
atic singers. 

Malic  Acid,  H3C4HoOg  ( from  Lat.  malum,  ‘ an 
apple’),  occurs  abundantly  in  most  acidulous  fruits, 
particularly  in  unripe  apples,  gooseberries,  and 
currants,  in  Avhich  it  is  found  as  an  acid  or  acid 
salt  of  potash  or  lime,  Avhich  gTadually  changes  into 
a neutral  salt  as  the  fruit  ripens.  It  crystallises  in 
groups  of  radiating  acicular  prisms,  hut,  as  the 
crystals  are  very  deliquescent,  it  is  usually  ob- 
tained as  a syrupy,  semi-transparent  mass,  Avith  a 
very  sour  smell,  and  readily  soluble  in  Avater  and 
alcohol.  The  chemical  changes  Avhich  this  acid 
undergoes  under  the  influence  of  various  reagents 
are  very  singular,  and  serve  to  illustrate  many 
points  in  vegetable  physiology  in  reference  to  the 
maturation  of  fruits.  Thus,  nitric  acid  coiiA’erts  it 
into  oxalic  acid  ; hydrated  potash,  into  oxalic  and 
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acetic  acids ; ferments,  into  succinic,  butyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids  and  water. 

Malignant  Pustule.  See  Anthrax. 

MalignantS.  a term  used  by  tlie  parliament 
men  to  designate  those  whom  they  considered  to  be 
the  evil  advisers  of  Charles  I.  They  are  so  called 
in  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  Laud  and  Strafford 
being  singled  out  as  the  most  prominent,  and  to 
their  door  are  laid  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  the 
kingdom.  Afterwards  the  name  was  extended  to 
all  who  sided  with  the  king  against  tlie  parlia- 
ment. 

Maliues,  or  Mechlin  ( Flem.  Mechelen ),  a city 
of  Belgium,  on  the  navigable  Dyle,  14  miles  SSE. 
of  Antwerp.  It  has  tine  squares,  noble  buildings, 
and  wide  regular  streets,  but  is  devoid  of  all  signs 
of  life  and  industry,  having  lost  its  former  great- 
ness, and  fallen  far  behind  other  Belgian  cities  in 
commercial  enterprise  and  industrial  activity.  As 
the  see  of  the  primate  of  Belgium  it  still  retains 
a certain  degree  of  ecclesiastical  importance,  and 
possesses  numerous  churches,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  is  St  Rombold’s  cathedral,  a vast  build- 
ing, covering  nearly  two  acres,  its  interior  adorned 
with  Van  Dyck’s  ‘ Crucifixion  ’ and  many  other  fine 
pictures  arid  carvings.  It  was  mostly  built  in 
1437-52,  but  its  clock-tower,  324  feet  high,  remains 
unfinished.  The  churches  of  St  John  and  of  Our 
Lady  contain  works  by  Rubens ; the  town-hall 
dates  from  the  loth  century  ; the  Cloth  Hall  (1340) 
is  now  used  as  a guard-house ; noteworthy  also 
are  the  splendid  modern  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
Beguinage,  the  Salminn  (1534),  and  the  monument 
to  Margaret  of  Austria  (1849).  The  manufacture 
of  pillow-lace,  so  famous  in  the  17th  century  (see 
Lace),  has  been  largely  transferred  to  Bnissels  and 
elsewhere ; but  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  beer, 
needles,  «&c.  are  made  here.  Pop.  (1875)  40,181  ; 
(1889)  49,721. 

Malingering  is  a term  used  in  tlie  British 
army  to  express  the  crime  of  feigning  disease  in 
order  to  obtain  discharge  from  the  service,  or  to 
escape  some  special  duty.  As  defined  in  the  Army 
Act  of  1881  it  implies  some  overt  act,  such  as  the 
previous  application  of  a ligature,  or  the  taking  of 
some  drug,  which  produced  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  said  to  exist.  A worse  form  of  the  same 
crime,  ‘ wilfully  maiming  ’ — as  blowing  off  the 
trigger-finger— is  erroneously  called  malingering. 
Mallard.  See  Duck. 

Malleability  is  the  property  which  certain 
metals  possess  of  being  reducible  to  thin  leaves, 
either  by  hammering  (hence  the  corresponding 
German  word,  Hciminerbarkeit)  or  by  lamination 
between  rollers.  The  order  in  which  tlie  malle- 
able metals  exhibit  this  property  is  as  follows — 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iron, 
Aluminium,  Tin,  Zinc,  Lead,  Cadmium,  Nickel, 
Cobalt.  Gold  far  surpasses  all  the  other  metals 
in  malleability,  being  capable  of  reduction  into 
films  not  exceeding  the  200,000th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ; and  silver  and  copper  may  be  reduced 
to  leaves  of  great  tenuity.  Although  gold  and 
silver  also  present  the  property  of  Ductility  (q.v.) 
in  the  highest  degree,  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  the  two  properties  ; for  example,  iron, 
although  it  may  be  reduced  to  extremely  thin  wire, 
is  not  nearly  so  malleable  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

Mallee  Scrub,  a bushy  Eucalyptus  8 or 
10  feet  high,  which  forms  impenetrable  tliickets 
in  Australia  (q.v.,  Vol.  I.  p.  589).  For  the  Mallee 
hen,  see  Mottnd-Birds. 

Mallet,  or  Malet,  Claude  Francois  de, 
a consjnrator  against  Napoleon  I.,  was  born 
28th  June  1754,  at  Dole  in  Franche-Comte,  and 
became  an  eager  supporter  of  the  Revolution. 
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Entering  the  army,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a brigadier-generai  by  1799.  But  in  1801  he  was 
detected  in  a conspiracy  against  Napoleon,  and 
again  in  1808 ; he  was  arrested  and  kept  in 
confinement  until  1812.  During  Napoleon’s  cam- 
paign in  Russia  Mallet  made  his  escape  from 
prison  on  the  night  of  October  22-23,  and  by 
circulating  the  false  news  of  Napoleon’s  death 
and  by  dexterous  use  of  a forged  decree  of  the 
senate  won  over  some  of  the  national  guards. 
Whilst  the  latter  occupied  the  principal  public 
offices  in  his  name.  Mallet  himself  proceeded  to 
liberate  his  fellow-conspirators.  Generals  Guidal 
and  Lahorie,  from  prison.  But  at  the  house  of 
Hullin,  commandant  of  the  troops  in  Paris,  Mallet 
Avas  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Hullin ’s  adjutant, 
Laborde.  He  was  shot,  along  Aidth  his  felloAv- 
conspirators,  29th  October  1812.  See  histories  of 
the  conspiracy,  by  Lafon  (1814),  Saulnier  (1834), 
and  Dourille  ( 1840). 

Mallet,  or  Malloch,  David,  the  Avielder  of  a 
venal  pen  nnder  tlie  second  and  third  Georges, 
Avas  born  about  1705,  at  Crieff’,  wliere  his  father 
Avas  a Roman  Catholic  small  farmer.  Janitor  for 
six  months  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh  (1717- 
18),  he  then  studied  for  one  session  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  1720  became  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mr  Home  of  Dreghoin,  in  1723  in  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose.  Here  he  remained  several  years, 
and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  Avith  his  pupils.  In 
1723  the  adaptation  of  tAvo  old  ballads  into  a 
neAV  one,  ‘ William  and  Margaret,’  gained  him 
a reputation  as  a poet,  Avhich  he  enhanced  by  a 
poem.  The  Excursion  (1728).  After  this,  having 
‘ by  degrees  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native 
pronunciation,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished 
as  a Scot,  ...  he  took  upon  him  to  change  his 
name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  English  Mallet’ 
— an  instance  of  his  insufferable  vanity.  Strange 
to  say.  Pope,  the  poet,  Avas  his  friend,  and  to 
please  him  Mallet  reviled  Bentley  in  a Avork  in 
verse.  Verbal  Criticism  (1733).  About  this  time 
he  Avas  appointed  under-secretary  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  holding  a separate  court 
from  his  father’s.  In  1740  Mallet  published  a 
mediocre  life  of  Bacon,  and  in  1742  another  fairly 
creditable  poem.  The  Hermit,  or  Amyntor  and 
Theodora.  After  this  he  appears  in  the  most 
despicable  character : to  gratify  Bolingbroke  he 
heaped  abuse  ui)on  bis  dead  friend  Pope  in  a 
preface  to  Bolingbroke’s  Patriot  King;  at  the 
tiidding  of  the  ministry  he  directed  the  popular 
rage  for  the  loss  of  Minorca  upon  Admiral  Byng, 
and  his  reAvard  for  this  ‘ price  of  blood  was,’  says 
Dr  Johnson,  ‘ a pension  Avhich  Mallet  retained  till 
his  death ; ’ and  he  received  a legacy  of  £1000, 
besides  other  sums,  to  Avrite  a life  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  btit  never  penned  a single 
line — ‘he  groped  for  materials  and  thought  of  it 
till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind.’  He  ^so  tried 
his  hand  at  play-Avriting,  but  Avith  no  very  great 
success  : Mustapha  pleased  for  a Avhile  in  1739, 
because  it  was  thought  to  contain  some  political 
allusions;  Eurydice  (1731)  and  Elvira  (1763), 
tragedies,  AA'ere  failures.  Alfred,  a Masque  (1740) 
Avas  Avritten  in  conjunction  Avith  Thomson,  and  one 
of  its  songs,  ‘ Rule  Britannia,’  has  been  claimed 
for  both  of  them.  Besides,  Mallet  published  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  verse.  He  died  on  21st 
April  1765. 

Mallow,  a market- town  and  Avatering- place 
of  Ireland,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  BlackAvater,  20  miles  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of 
Cork.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a bridge,  is  the  suburb  of  Bally- 
daheen.  The  toAvn  is  resorted  to  in  summer  on 
account  of  its  tepid  mineral  waters,  and  contains  a 
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neat  spa-house.  Close  by  is  the  ivy-covered  ruin 
of  the  castle  of  the  Desmonds,  destroyed  in  1641, 
and  the  later  Mallow  Castle,  built  by  Sir  Denham 
Norreys  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Tanning  and  some  small  manufactures  are  carried 
on.  Pop.  (1851)  5436;  (1881)  4439;  (1891  ) 4366. 
Till  1885  Mallow  returned  one  member  to  tlie 
House  of  Commons. 

Mallow  (Malva),  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Malvacem,  whose  species  are  her- 
baceous plants,  or  more  rarely  shrubs.  The  Com- 
mon Mallow  (M.  sylvestris)  is  plentiful  over  most 
of  Europe,  and  in  Britain  on  waysides  and  heaps 
of  rubbish.  It  is  a perennial,  with  rather  large 


bluish-red  flowers  on  erect  stalks.  The  Dwarf 
Mallow  {M.  rotundifoliu),  also  a common  native 
of  Britain,  has  smaller  whitish  or  reddisli-white 
flowers.  These  two  plants  have  a mucilaginous 
and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent  medicine, 
a decoction  of  them  being  employed  in  cases  of 
irritation  of  the  pulmonary  and  of  the  urinary 
organs ; and  poultices  made  of  them  are  very 
frequently  employed  to  allay  external  inflam- 
mation. Other  species  have  similar  properties. 
The  Musk  Mallow  (31.  moschata),  not  unfrequent 
in  England,  but  rare  in  Scotland,  has  a faint  musk- 
like smell.  The  fibre  of  31.  cris^m  is  used  in  Syria 
for  textile  purposes,  and  the  fibres  of  many  species 
are  probably  fit  for  similar  use,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  The  young  leaves  of  some  are 
boiled  as  vegetables.  A Mallow  ( Lavatera  arborea) 
grows  on  the  Bass  Rock  and  Haddingtonshire.  The 
Marsh-mallow  (q.v. ) belongs  to  another  genus. 

Mallliaison,  a chateau  standing  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  10  miles  W.  of  Paris,  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Josephine,  wife  of  Napoleon 
L,  and  here  she  died.  The  chateau  belonged  to 
Richelieu,  and  was  restored  by  Napoleon  III.  in 
1861.  A sortie  by  Ducrot  from  Paris  in  1870  was 
repulsed  here  by  the  Germans.  See  a work  by 
Lescure  ( 1867). 

Mal'lliedy*  a Prussian  town  in  a mountain- 
valley,  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier  and  51  miles 
S.  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  with  mineral  springs.  Pop. 
(1895)  4500,  mostly  Walloons,  speaking  French. 

Malmesbury,  an  old-woiid  market-town  of 
Wiltshire,  on  a bold  eminence  between  two  head- 
streanrs  of  the  Avon,  26  miles  by  rail  NNE.  of 
Bath  and  17  WNW.  of  Swindon.  It  owes  its  name 
to  Maildulf,  an  Irish  missionary.  Aldhelm  (q.v. ), 
his  scholar,  became  about  673  first  abbot  of  the 
famous  abbey  here,  in  which  Athelstan  was  buried, 
and  of  which  William  of  Malmesbury  was  librarian 
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and  precentor  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century. 
To  his  time  belong  the  building  of  a short-lived 
castle,  and  the  rebuilding  (also  by  Bisho])  Roger  of 
Salisbury)  of  the  abbey  church,  which,  Transition 
Norman  in  style,  and  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a 
central  spire,  was  350  feet  long.  Little  more  than 
the  nave — now  the  parish  church — remains  ; but  this 
is  a most  interesting  fragment,  its  finest  feature 
the  south  porch.  At  the  Dissolution  ( 1539 ) the 
mitred  Benedictine  abbey  became  a cloth -factory. 
A beautiful  market-cross  (temp.  Henry  VII.)  is 
noteworthy.  Hobbes  was  a native.  Malmesbury 
returned  two  members  till  1832,  and  then  one  till 
1885.  Pop.  of  borough  (incorporated  1886),  2964. 

See  works  by  Moffatt  ( 1805 ),  Sir  T.  Phillipps  ( 1831 ), 
J.  E.  Jackson  ^863),  W.  de  Gray  Birch  (1874),  and  the 
Registrum  Mlalmesburiense,  edited  by  Brewer  and  Martin 
(2  vols.  1879-81). 

Malinesluiry?  James  Harris,  first  Earl  of, 
diplomatist,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  21st  April  1746, 
the  only  son  of  James  ‘Hermes’  Harris  (q.v.). 
Educated  at  Winchester,  at  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  at  Leyden,  in  1768  he  became  secretary 
of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  in  1772  niinister  at 
Berlin,  in  1777  at  St  Petersburg,  in  1784  at  The 
Hague.  In  1779  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  1788  was  created  Baron,  in  1800  Earl  of, 
Malmesbury.  Meanwhile,  in  1793,  with  other 
Whigs  he  liad  seceded  from  Fox  to  Pitt,  and  in 
1795  had  married  by  pi  oxy  and  conducted  to  Eng- 
land the  Princess  Caroline.  ‘ I ’m  not  well,  Harris  ; 
get  me  a glass  of  brandy,  Harris  ’ — one  i-emembers 
the  Prince’s  reception  of  his  bride.  Very  deaf 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Lord 
Malmesbuiy  died  in  London,  20th  November  1820. 
See  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence  (1844),  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  his  Friends  (1870),  both 
edited  by  his  grandson. 

That  grandson,  James  Howard  Harris,  third 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  born  in  London,  25th 
March  1807,  and  from  Eton  proceeded  to  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  his  B.A.  in  1827,  and 
then  made  a continental  tour  (1828-29),  during 
which  at  Rome  he  formed  a close  friendship 
with  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1837  he  stood  as  a 
Tory  for  Portsmouth,  and  in  1841  had  just  been 
returned  for  Wilton,  when  his  father’s  death 
called  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1852  he 
was  Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord  Derby,  as 
again  in  1858-59,  when  his  policy  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Austrian  war  was  directed 
wisely  if  unsuccessfully  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  In  1866-68,  and  again  in 
1874V76,  be  was  Lord  Privy  Seal : in  1884  appeared 
his  valuable  and  entertaining  3Iemoirs  of  an  Ex- 
31  inister.  He  died  17th  May  1889. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  an  early  English 
historian,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  at 
Malmesbury,  where  he  became  a monk,  and  in  due 
time  librarian,  and  afterwards  precentor.  In  1140 
he  declined  the  office  of  abbot,  took  part  in  the 
council  at  Winchester  against  Stephen  in  1141,  and 
died  most  probably  soon  after  1142,  when  his  latest 
work,  the  Historia  Novella,  comes  abruptly  to  an 
end.  His  two  principal  works  are  Gesta  Rcgtmi 
Anglorum  and  Gesta  Pontifiemn  Anglorum.  The 
former  gives  the  history  of  the  kings  of  England 
from  the  Saxon  invasion  to  the  twenty -eighth  year 
of  Henry  I.,  or  the  year  1128.  The  Historia 
Novella  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  year 
1142,  but  is  really  a separate  work.  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy  edited  both  together  for  the  English  Histori- 
cal Society  in  1840.  Sharpe’s  translation  ( 1815)  was 
included  in  Bohn’s  ‘ Antiquarian  Library’  in  1847. 
The  two  form  admittedly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
authorities  for  the  Anglo-Norman  period  of  our 
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history,  the  work  of  a man  of  great  learning, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  impartiality — no  mere 
compilation,  and  written  moreover  with  unusual 
clearness  and  force.  The  Gesta  Pontificum  gives 
an  account  of  the  bishops  and  principal  monas- 
teries of  England  from  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert 
of  Kent  by  St  Augustine  to  1123.  It  was  edited 
in  the  Rolls  series  in  1870  by  Mr  N.  E.  S.  A. 
Hamilton.  Other  works  of  William’s  are  an 
account  of  the  church  at  Glastonbury,  printed  in 
Gale’s  Scriptores  XV.,  and  a life  of  St  Dunstan, 
printed  in  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra. 

Itlalino,  the  third  largest  town  of  Sweden, 
on  tlie  Sound,  nearly  opposite  Copenhagen,  17 
miles  distant.  Besides  being  a busy  seaport, 
it  has  manufactures  of  cigars,  sugar,  beer,  and 
woollens,  and  some  shipbuilding.  'The  e.xports 
(chiefly  grain,  flour,  butter,  eggs,  cement,  chalk, 
matches,  live-stock,  and  timber)  are  carried  away 
every  year  in  about  3500  vessels  of  750,000 
tons  burden,  and  the  imports  (coal,  machinery, 
cotton,  grain,  textiles,  coffee,  &c. ) brought  by  3600 
vessels  of  720,000  tons.  The  only  remaining  part 
of  the  old  fortifications  is  the  castle  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Both  well  (q.v. ) was  confined;  it  is  now 
used  as  a prison.  'The  town-house  is  a fine  Renais- 
sance building  of  1546^  Pop.  ( 1874 ) .30,676  ; ( 1888 ) 
46,283.  Down  to  the  16th  century  Malmo  was  one 
of  the  busiest  commercial  towns  in  that  part  of 
the  Baltic.  In  1523  a treaty  of  peace  between  the 
Danes  and  Gustavus  Vasa  was  signed  here. 

Hlalllisey  (Fr.  vin  de  Malvoisie),  a name 
bestowed  originally  on  the  red  and  white  wines  of 
Napoli  di  Malvasia  or  Monemvasia,  in  the  Morea, 
not  because  it  produced  them,  but  because  it 
exported  them  ; they  were  grown  in  the  islands  of 
the  ^Egean  and  the  Levant.  The  Malmsey  wines 
of  modern  commerce  are  mostly  the  produce  of 
Teneriffe,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  one  or  two  other  places. 

Hlaloiie.  Edmund,  editor  of  Shakespeare,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  4th  October  1741,  graduated  with 
credit  at  the  university  there,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1767.  Falling  soon  after  into  a fortune, 
he  went  to  London  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  his  first  work  being  a ‘ supplement  ’ to 
Steevens’s  edition  of  Shakespeare  ( 1778).  His  con- 
tributions to  Steevens’s  third  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(1785)  led  to  a serious  quarrel  between  the  two,  in 
which  Steevens  was  wholly  to  blame.  Malone’s  own 
edition  of  the  great  dramatist  (1790)  was  warmly 
received,  especially  the  essays  on  the  ‘ History  of 
the  Stage  ’ and  the  ‘ Genuineness  of  the  Three 
Plays  of  Henry  VI.  ’ As  an  editor  Malone  displays 
great  good  sense,  conscientiousness,  much  acute- 
ness, extensive  research,  and  a becoming  respect 
for  the  text  of  the  earlier  editions.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  express  his  unbelief  in  the  anti- 
quity of  Chatterton’s  Rowley  poems,  and  in  1796 
he  denounced  the  impudent  forgeries  of  the 
wretched  Ireland.  Next  year  he  published  a 
posthumous  edition  of  the  works  of  his  friend  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  His  own  death  occurred  25th 
May  1812.  He  left  behind  a large  mass  of  ma- 
terials for  another  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which 
at  length  appeared  in  1821,  in  21  vols. , under  the 
editorship  of  James  Boswell  the  younger,  and  as  the 
‘Variorum  Shakespeare’  is  known  and  valued  by 
all  scholars.  See  Life  by  Sir  .lames  Prior  (1860). 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  is  immortal  in  his  work, 
the  Morte  Darthur,  while  of  himself  but  little 
is  known.  We  le.arn  from  Caxton’s  preface  that 
Malory  was  a knight,  that  he  finished  his  work  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edw.ard  IV.  (1470), 
that  he  ‘reduced’  it  from  some  French  book,  and 
that  he  was  a servant  of  Jesus  both  day  and  night 
— a statement  which  has  needlessly  led  to  the 
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inference  that  he  was  a priest.  In  Leland’s 
Itinerary  the  name  occurs  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
century  after  in  Burton’s  Description  of  Leicester- 
shire, but  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  writer 
with  either  county.  Caxton’s  impression  was 
finished  in  1485,  and  is  a black-letter  folio,  of 
which  but  two  copies  now  exist.  An  accurate  and 
altogether  admirable  edition  of  it  was  reprinted  in 
1889  by  the  care  of  Dr  H.  Oskar  Sommer.  'The 
editor’s  Introduction  followed  in  1890  ; his  Treatise 
on  the  Sources  and  Andrew  Lang’s  Essay  on 
Malory’s  Prose  Style  in  1891.  There  were  twelve 
preceding  editions,  including  those  of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  W.  Copland,  HazleMmod  (1816),  Southey 
( 1817 ),  Thomas  Wright  ( 1856),  and  Sir  E.  Strachey 
(the  Globe  edition,  1868).  The  last  three  have 
admirable  introductions. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  work  ‘is  indisputably,’ 
says  Scott,  ‘ the  best  prose  romance  the  English 
language  can  boast  of.’  It  was  due  to  an  attempt 
to  work  up  and  give  an  epic  uiuty  and  harmony  to 
the  whole  mass  of  French  romance,  and  the  result 
shows  that  its  author  -was  no  slavish  copyist  or 
compiler  merely,  but  that  he  turned  much  that  was 
dross  into  pure  gold,  and  stamped  upon  the  M'hole 
the  impress  of  his  own  individuality  as  Shakespeare 
did  with  his  Holinshed  and  Plutarch.  And  this  no 
less  in  the  events  than  the  characters  of  the  story  as 
the  modern  reader  realises  them  glorified  through 
the  medium  of  Tennyson’s  stately  verse.  The  story 
moves  forward  with  dignity  to  its  tragic  close, 
the  inevitable  issue  of  the  guilty  loves  of  Lancelot 
and  Queen  Guinevere. 

Malpighi,  Marcello,  an  Italian  anatomist, 
was  born  at  Crevalore,  near  Bologna,  on  10th 
March  1628,  and  died  at  Rome  on  29th  November 
1694.  He  held,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  the 
professorship  of  Medicine  in  Pisa  ( 1656-60),  Messina 
(1662-66),  and  Bologna  (1666-91).  In  1691  he  was 
appointed  chief  physician  to  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
Like  his  contemporary  Leeuwenhoek,  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  study  of  minute  anatomy  with  the 
microscope,  and  is  chiefly  known  for  his  discoveries 
in  connection  with  capillary  circulation  and  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  skin,  the"  kidney,  and  the  spleen 
( see  Kidneys  ).  Amongst  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Epistolm  Anatomicce  (1662),  De  Strnc- 
turO,  Viscerum  (1669),  De  Pulnionihus  (1661),  De 
Structurd  Glandxdarmn  Conglobatarum  ( 1689), 
and  Anatomia  Plantarnrn  (1675-79).  See  tlie 
bicentenary  monograph  by  Atti,  Virchow,  Haeckel, 
Todaro,  Michelis,  and  others  (Milan,  1898). 

Malpiglliacete,  a natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  trees  or  shrubs,  many  of  them  climbing 
shrubs  or  lianas. 

Malpla<iuet,  a village  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  10  miles  S.  of  Mons  in  Belgium. 
Here,  on  11th  September  1709,  over  90,000  British 
and  Dutch,  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, 
defeated  about  the  same  number  of  French  under 
Marshal  Villars.  In  this  ‘ very  murderous  battle,’ 
as  Marlborough  called  it,  the  loss  of  the  allies  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand,  of  the  French  from 
six  to  sixteen  thousand.  Its  result  vvas  the  capture 
of  Mons. 

Malstrom.  See  Maelstrom. 

Malt  and  Malting.  See  Beer. 

Malta,  an  island  and  British  possession  in  the 
Mediterranean,  17|  miles  long  by  8^  broad,  with  an 
area  of  95  sq.  m.  It  stands  on  the  submarine 
plateau  which,  stretching  across  from  Sicily  to 
Africa,  divides  the  Mediternanean  into  two  basins, 
and  is  of  hate  Eocene  or  perhaps  Miocene  forma- 
tion, the  prevailing  rocks  being  limestones.  From 
its  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  .58 
miles  S.  of  the  Sicilian  coast  and  about  180  SE.  by 
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E.  of  Cape  Bon  in  Algeria,  and  from  the  enormous 
strength  of  its  fortifications — Disraeli  called  it  ‘ the 
little  military  hothouse’ — Malta  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  British  dependencies.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Mediterranean 
fleet,  the  principal  coaling  station  for  merchant- 
vessels  as  well  as  the  navy  in  the  Mediterranean 
— between  500,000  and  600,000  tons  of  coal  are 
imported  for  use  and  re-exportation  annually — a 
powerful  stronghold  (Valetta),  a valuable  sana- 
torium for  troops  employed  in  the  Orient,  and  an 
interesting  island  historically,  architecturally,  and 
from  the  antiquarian  standpoint.  The  dependencies 
include  the  island  of  Gozo  ( 20  sq.  m. ),  lying  NW. 
of  Malta,  and  separated  from  it  by  a channel 
3 miles  wide,  in  which  are  the  little  islands  of 
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Comino  and  Cominotto,  and  several  islets  round 
the  coasts  of  the  larger  islands.  On  one  of  these 
islets.  General’s  Bock,  near  the  west  side  of  Gozo, 
the  famous  Maltese  fungus  Cynomorium  (q.v. ) 
grow's.  The  area  of  the  entire  governorship  of 
Malta  extends  to  117  sq.  m.  The  island  of  Malta 
is  oval  in  shape,  the  north-eastern  and  eastern 
shores  being  broken  into  several  good  harbours 
(Valetta,  Marsa  Scirocco,  St  Paul’s  Bay,  Melliha 
Bay,  &c. ) ; the  southern  coast  rises  in  picturesque 
cliffs  400  feet  high.  The  culminating  point  of  the 
island  is  758  feet.  The  sea  has  hollowed  out 
among  its  cliffs  grottoes  and  caverns  in  almost 
every  direction,  some  of  considerable  extent, 
especially  one  in  Comino.  Malta  has  a bare, 
stony  appearance,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trees 
and  the  fact  that  the  fields  and  gardens  are  en- 
closed in  high  walls,  to  shelter  the  crops  against 
the  violent  winds.  There  are  no  rivers  or  lakes;  but 
water  is  easily  obtained  from  springs.  The  soil  is 
thin,  but  remarkably  fertile  ; and  its  fertility  is 
increased  by  the  skilful  cultivation  and  the  diligent 
toil  of  the  inhabitants.  Large  crops  of  w'heat  and 
potatoes  are  raised,  early  varieties  of  the  latter 
being  largely  exported  to  England  ; maize,  barley, 
cotton,  clover,  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  carob  beans, 
and  peaches  and  otlier  fruits  are  also  grown.  Fine 
honey  is  produced  ; in  spring  the  island  is  gay  with 
flowers.  Those  of  the  Maltese  who  do  not  cultivate 
the  soil  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  docks  and  har- 
bours. Filigree  ornaments  and  a little  cotton  are 
manufactured.  Sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  wdth 
smaller  numbers  of  cattle,  mules,  asses,  and  horses. 
The  Maltese  Dog  ( q. v. ) is  virtually  extinct.  During 
the  summer  months  the  thermometer  ranges  froju 
75°  to  90°  F.,  during  the  coldest  from  50°  to  71°. 


The  annual  mean  is  67° '3  F. , and  the  annual  rain- 
fall 24 '23  inches.  But  w'hen  the  hot  sirocco  wind 
blow'S — not  dry  as  in  Africa,  but  laden  with  mois- 
ture— the  climate  is  enervating.  Otherwise  Malta 
is  fairly  healthy,  though  cholera  pays  occasional 
visits,  as  in  1853  and  1887 ; since  about  1880  the 
government  have  been  providing  the  island  w’ith 
a comprehensive  system  of  water-works,  wdiich  has 
greatly  contributed  to  its  healthfulness.  Earth- 
quakes are  relatively  frequent. 

In  1881  Malta  (132,129)  and  Gozo  (17,653)  con- 
tained 149,782  inhabitants;  in  1891,  177,225  (in- 
cluding 2300  British  residents  and  1200  foreigners, 
but  excluding  the  6000  to  7000  imperial  troops). 
The  local  militia,  including  the  Royal  Malta.  Feh- 
cible  Artillery,  number  about  1200.  The  language 
of  the  people  is  a corru])t  dialect  of  Arabic,  -with  a 
strong  admixture  of  Italian  and  other  words  ; some 
authorities,  however,  connect  it  wdth  the  ancient 
Phoenician.  The  native  population  believe  them- 
selves to  be  of  Phoenician  descent.  From  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  down 
to  quite  recently  Italian  was  the  official  language  ; 
but  it  has  been  superseded  by  English.  Most  of 
the  educated  Maltese  speak  Italian,  and  some 
speak  English ; the  peasantry  as  a rule  know 
neither  the  one  nor  the  othei-.  The  Maltese  are 
a sober,  industrious  race  of  people,  though  often 
quick-tempered  and  ignorant.  Their  thrifty  habits 
are  proved  by  the  fact  that  5197  depositors  had 
£402,969  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  sa'  ings- 
bank  in  1888.  They  are  fond  and  proud  of  their 
island  home — they  love  to  call  it  ‘ the  flow'er  of  the 
world’ — and  are  devout  Roman  Catholics,  the  power 
of  the  Church  being  very  great  over  the  people. 
There  are  two  bishops  (Malta,  Gozo)  and  1200 
clergy.  Canon  law  is  recognised  as  the  civil  law 
of  Malta.  Owdng  to  the  rapid  grow'th  of  the  popu- 
lation and  their  density  to  the  sq.  m.  (1471  in 
Malta  and  931  in  Gozo ; Belgium  has  514  to  the 
sq.  m.),  large  numbers  are  compelled  to  emigrate  ; 
they  are  found  to  the  number  of  50,000  in  all 
parts  of  North  Africa  and  the  Levant.  Education 
is  provided  for  in  a university,  a lyceum  (400 
pupils),  and  nearly  fifty  government  schools, 
attended  by  10,000  pupils.  The  university, 
founded  in  1769,  has  four  faculties  and  (1888)  105 
students.  The  educational  condition  of  the  island 
had  long  been  a subject  of  discontent ; but  reforms 
were  introduced  in  the  end  of  1887,  after  which  the 
number  of  students  at  the  university  more  than 
doubled,  and  a thousand  more  pupils  attended  the 
primary  schools.  Yet  other  causes  of  discontent 
existed  in  the  ecclesiastical  jealousy  of  the  pre- 
dominant church,  and  social  jealousy  betw'een  the 
impoverished  native  nobility  (for  the  most  part 
counts  and  marquises  created  by  the  Knights  of 
St  John,  and  fully  recognised  since  1878)  and  the 
upper  classes  of  the  British.  "Within  the  last  few 
years  the  sovereign  power  has  showm  more  con- 
sideration for  the  political  susceptibilities,  and  also 
for  the  social  w’elfare,  of  the  people.  The  fortified 
tow'ns  that  constitute  Valetta  have  been  re-drained, 
water  has  been  carried  throughout  Malta,  and 
in  1890  was  to  be  carried  over  Gozo  likewise, 
and  the  old  Maltese  coinage  of  the  knights  was 
superseded  (1887)  by  the  British  currency  (silver 
being  legal  tender  up  to  £5).  Moreover,  a con- 
stitution based  on  popular  representation  was 
conferred  in  1887.  Legislation  is  carried  on  by  six 
official  and  fourteen  elected  members,  the  governor, 
W’ith  the  pow'er  of  veto,  being  president.  There  is 
also  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  the  governor 
as  president,  seven  official  members,  and  three 
nominated  by  the  governor  from  among  the  elected 
members  of  the  legislative  chamber ; the  crown 
retains  the  right  to  legislate  also  through  orders 
in  council.  There  is  no  direct  taxation  in  Malta. 
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The  government  own  two-sevenths  of  the  land  (the 
rest  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  and  private  owners);  from 
the  rents  of  this  and  other  crown  property,  and 
from  customs,  licenses,  &c.,  the  annual  revenue  of 
£260,000  to  £300,000  is  derived.  The  public  debt  is 
£80,000  (1895).  There  is  a railway,  8^  miles  long, 
connecting  Valetta  (q.v.),  the  present  capital,  with 
the  old  capital  Citta  Vecchia,  known  to  Cicero  as 
Melita,  to  the  Saracens  as  Medina,  and  to  the 
modern  Maltese  as  Notabile,  a place  founded  so 
long  ago  as  700  B.C.  Here  is  the  cathedral  of  St 
Paul  (1697),  traditionally  occupying  the  site  of  a 
palace  of  Publius,  who  erected  there  a church,  and 
of  a former  cathedral  built  by  the  Normans  in  the 
12th  century  and  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  1693. 
The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  mosaics,  pictures, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art.  Near  by  are 
the  extensive  catacombs  and  the  Grotto  of  St 
Paul,  where  he  is  popularly  believed  to  have  lived 
during  his  three  months’  stay  on  the  island.  Two 
miles  distant  is  the  Verdala  Palace,  built  by  the 
grand-master  Verdala  in  1586,  and  now  a summer 
residence  of  the  governor  of  the  island.  At  Mnaidra 
and  Hagiar  Kim,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  there 
are  megalithic  Phoenician  temples,  the  ground- 
plans,  not  only  of  the  general  structures,  but  also 
of  the  detailed  compartments,  being  all  elliptical 
in  shape.  The  traditional  scene  of  St  Paul’s  ship- 
wreck is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  St  Paul. 
The  church  of  Musta  (18.3.3-64)  is  designed  on  the 
model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  has  the  largest 
dome  in  Europe  next  after  those  of  St  Peter’s  and 
the  Pantheon.  Some  8000  vessels  of  6,000,000  tons 
enter  and  clear  the  island  ports  every  year,  with 
cargoes  varying  in  value  from  £25,000,000  to 
£70,000,000.  But  of  the  total  imports  ( worth  nearly 
£36,000,000  in  1891,  in  1894  hardly  £14,000,000) 
only  a fraction — say  £800,000 — is  actually  retained 
in  the  island  ; the  rest  is  re-exported. 

The  Hyperion  or  Ogygia  of  Homer  is  sometimes 
identified  with  Malta.  The  Phcenicians  colonised 
the  island  at  a very  early  date,  more  than  1000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Before  they 
were  disturbed  in  their  possession  by  the  Greeks, 
about  700  B.C.,  they  had  developed  considerable 
commerce.  The  Greeks,  who  called  the  island 
Melita,  were  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians  about 
480  B.C.  As  early  as  the  first  Punic  war  Malta 
was  plundered  by  the  Romans,  but  did  not  come 
definitively  into  their  hands  until  216  B.C.  In  those 
early  times  Malta  was  renowned  for  its  manufac- 
tured cotton,  its  roses,  and  its  honey ; and  its 
Roman  temples  and  villas  boasted  excellent  works 


of  art  and  other  indications  of  great  luxury.  On 
the  division  of  the  Roman  world  ( 395 ) Malta  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  eastern  empire.  During 
the  5th  century  it  fell  successively  under  the 
Vandals  and  the  Goths ; and  though  in  533  Belis- 
arius  recovered  it  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  its  pro- 
sperity departed,  and  its  civilisation  almost  van- 
ished amid  constant  local  feuds.  In  870  the  Arabs 
destroyed  the  Greek  power  in  Malta,  and  fortified 
the  harbour.  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  drove  out  the 
Arabs  in  1090.  As  a fief  of  Sicily,  Malta  passed, 
under  a marriage-contract,  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  (1194).  In  1282  the  island  was  conquered  by 
Pedro  of  Aragon,  and,  so  coming  eventually  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  was  given  by  him,  along 
with  Gozo  and  Tripoli,  in  perpetual  sovereignty  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jemsalem 
(1530).  The  Knights  raised  the  stupendous  forti- 
fications which  rendered  Malta  so  powerful,  and 
spent  much  wealth  in  beautifying  the  island. 
To  revenge  their  attacks  on  the  Barbary  pirates, 
Sultan  Solyman  sent  in  1565  a very  powerful 
fleet,  strengthened  by  the  galleys  of  Dragut  of 
Tripoli,  against  the  forts.  Valetta  was  founded 
in  the  following  year,  after  the  Turkish  attack, 
which  lasted  three  months,  had  been  beaten 
off  (see  Valetta).  In  1571  the  Maltese  fol- 
lowers of  the  Knights  of  St  John  behaved  cour- 
ageously at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  The  Hospit- 
allers continued  in  possession  of  Malta  until  1798, 
when  they  surrendered  their  fortresses  to  the 
French.  The  Maltese,  however,  rose  in  a few 
months  against  their  new  masters,  who  treated 
them  ill,  and  after  a siege  of  two  years,  dui'ing 
which  they  were  assisted  by  Neapolitan  and 
British  forces,  they  forced  the  French  to  capitu- 
late to  the  English  general  Pigot.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens  stipulated  that  Malta  should  be  restored 
to  the  Knights  of  St  John  ; but  the  Maltese  pro- 
tested against  such  an  arrangement,  and  prefei-red 
the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  British 
government  consequently  refused  to  give  up  the 
island,  and  Napoleon  made  the  refusal  one  of  his 
grounds  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  ( 1814)  finally  recognised  Malta 
as  a British  dependency. 

See  historical  works  on  Malta  by  Miege  (1840),  Eton 
( 1802 ),  Avales  ( 1830 ),  Tullack  ( 1861 ),  W interberg  ( 187 9 ) ; 
Caruana’s  Beports  on  Phoenician  and  Roma/n  Antiquities 
in  Malta  (1881-82);  James  Smith,  Voyatie  and  Ship- 
icreck  of  St  Paul  ( 1866 ) ; Sir  K.  L.  Playfair,  Mediter- 
ranean (1890),  in  Murray’s  Guidebook  series;  and  John 
Murray’s  valuable  paper  in  Scot.  Geoy.  May.  (1890). 

Illalta^  Knights  of.  See  Hospitallers. 
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